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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 
FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 
Turspay, April 29, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, Aprit 24, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The Seeretary will call the 


Adams Ernst Kendrick Sheppard 
Ashurst Fernald Keyes Shields 
Ball Ferris King Shipstead 
Bayard Fess Ladd Simmons 

orah Fletcher Lodge Smith 
Brandegee Frazier McCormick Smoot 
Brookhart George McKellar Stanley 
Broussard Gerry McKinley Stephens 
Bruce Glass McLean Sterling 
Bursum Gooding MeNary Swanson 
Cameron Hale Neely ‘Trammell 
Capper Harreld Norbeck Underwood 
Caraway Harris Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Harrison Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Heflin Pepper Warren 
Dale Howell Phipps Weller 
Dial Johnson, Calif. Pittman Willis 
Dill Johnsen, Minn, Ralston 
Bdge Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa, 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that the announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and the Senator from Montanta [Mr. 
WHEELER] are absent from the Chamber attending a hearing 
before a special investigating committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a querum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE ` 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R, 7962) to extend for the period of two years the 
provisions of Title II of the food control and the District of 
Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 1831) to loan to the College 
of William and Mary in Virginia two of the cannons sur- 
rendered by the British at Yorktown on October 19, 1781, and 
it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


PROSECUTION OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT RY EX-OFFI- 
CIALS—UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD (S, DOC, NO. 101) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the chairman of the Shipping 
Board, transmitting a report giving the names of former mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Senate, and House of Representatives 
who have appeared as attorneys before the board. The Chair 
directs that the communication itself be printed in the RECORD, 
and the report as a public document. Tue matter will lie on 
the table. 

Mr. NORRIS subsequently said: Mr. President, a com- 
munication was sent to the Senate to-day from the Ship- 
ping Board in answer to a resolution of the Senate. It has 
already been ordered printed, and I-have no disposition to inter- 
fere with that order, but I think it ought to be read, and I ask 
that it be read. 


LXY——469 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
Washington, April 26, 1925, 
The honorable PRESIDENT OF THER SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: With reference to the resolution of the United States Senate 
passed February 26, 1924, directing the Shipping Board to furnish the 
names of any ex-Members of the House of Representatives or of the 
Senate, or of any ex-Cabinet officer who within two years after his 
official service appeared ag attorney or agent for a claimant against 
the board, I have the honor to transmit herewith all relative corre- 
spondence, and have the following statements to make in regard 
thereto. 

Hon, William Gibbs McAdoo resigned as Secretary of the Treasury 
on December 15, 1918. Shortly after his resignation he formed the 
law firm of McAdoo, Cotton & Franklin, his partners being Joseph P. 
Cotton and G. S. Franklin, who in 1917 had been law partners in 
New York. On April 7, 1917, Joseph P. Cotton was retained by reso- 
lution of the Shipping Board as special advisory counsel “ during the 
present emergency,” at a salary of $1 a year. He was notitied 
of this appointment in May 17, 1917. Shortly after that date 
he entered upon this appointment end remained in the position until 
August 11, 1917. During this period Mr. Cotton was the principal legal 
adyiser of the Shipping Board, and worked out the method by which 
vessels constructed and under construction at shipyards were requisi- 
tioned by the Shipping Board and/or Fleet Corporation under the emer- 
gency shipping fund provisions of the act of June 15, 1917, and the power 
delegated by the President under that act by the Executive order of 
July 11, 1917. 

Mr. McAdoo's first appearance with respect to claims against the 
United States, arising out of the war-time activities of the Shipping 
Board and/or Fleet Corporation, was in July, 1919, This date, it will 
be noted, was within two years of the date that his partner, Mr. Cotton, 
separated himself trom his employment by the United States. 

This appenrance by Mr. McAdoo in July, 1919, was in behalf of the 
Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation, whom he represented as attorney 
and counsel before the United States Shipping Board on the presentation 
of a claim for progress payments under a shipbuilding contract entered 
into between the United States, represented by the Fleet Corporation, 
and the Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation. This claim was for approxi- 
mately $3,500,000, but it was disallowed. The Virginia Shipbuilding 
Corporation was one of a group of shipbuilding and operating companies 
controlled through stock ownership and interlocking directorates by 
Charles W. Morse. These companies included C. W. Morse & Co., a 
holding company directly controlled by Charles W. Morse; the United 
States Steamship Co., another holding company, the control of the 
stock of which was held by C. W. Morse & Co. The United States 
Steamship Co. in turn had the stock control of two shipbuilding com- 
panies; the Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation above mentioned, which 
had a plant at Alexandria, Va., and the Groton Iron Works, which had 
a plant at Groton, Conn. The Steamship Co. also controlled by stock 
ownership the United States transport Co., which was an operating 
company. 

In September, 1919, Mr. McAdoo, acting as attorney and counsel 
for the Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation, and presumably for the 
United States Steamship Co., and C. W. Morse & Co., started negotia- 
tions with the Shipping Board for a settlement of the claims of and 
against the Virginia company above referred to arising from the 
latter's failure to perform the construction contracts. These negotin 
tions resulted in the execution of a contract dated September 25, 1919, 
by which all these matters In dispute were settled. 

In connection with these negotiations Mr. McAdoo also conducted 
negotiations for the settlement of certain claims made by the Groton 
Iron Works against the United States, which arose out of contracts 
for the construction of steel vessels mude by that company, and for 
the settlement of claims which the United States had against the 
Groton Iron Works. In connection with these negotiations two con- 
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tracts were made under date of December 20, 1919; one between 
the Fleet Corporation and the United States Steamship Co., and the 
other between the Fleet Corporation and the United States Transport 
Co. In both of these contracts the Fleet Corporation represented 
the United States. These contracts had to do with the operation 
of vessels built by the Groton Iron Works. Subsequently, and as a 
continuation of these negotiations by Mr. McAdoo on behalf of the 
Groton Iron Works, a settlement contract was entered into between 
the Groton Iron Works and the United States, represented by the 
Fleet Corporation, This contract was generally similar in its scope 
to the contract above referred to of September 25, 1019. 

The Groton Iron Works failed to perform the covenants which it 
undertook under this contract, and shortly after March, 1920, Mr. 
MeAdoo's partner, Mr. Joseph P. Cotton, appeared in behalf of the 
Groton Iron Works before the Shipping Board, with the purpose of 
forestalling the action contemplated by the Shipping Board for the 
appointment of receivers for the Groton Iron Works. The affairs of 
the Groton Iron Works and the Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation 
and of the other Morse companies above referred to were so closely 
interwoven that Mr. Cotton at this time also represented the Virginia 
company; and as a result of the negotiations which he carried on, 
and in which Mr. McAdoo personally participated to some extent, a 
further supplemental agreement was made under date of July 19, 1920, 
between the United States and the Virginla Shipbuilding Corporation. 

The United States brought suit against the Virginia Shipbuilding 
Corporation, and has obtained a decree of foreclosure under date of 
March 8, 1923. Ten vessels have been sold thereunder, and upon 
termination of an accounting before a special master, which is almost 
concluded, a judgment will be entered in favor of the United States 
against the Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation for upward of $15,- 
000,000, 

The United States has also brought a suit against Groton Iron 
Works for the foreclosure of a mortgage on its plant at Groton, 
Conn., and the property has been sold under foreclosure. 

Tien. Bainbridge Colby resigned his office as Secretary of State on 
March 4, 1921. He had been a commissioner of the Shipping Board 
from August 8, 1917, to March 4, 1919. On or about July 22, 1921, 
the Shipping Board, acting in behalf of the United States, took posses- 
sion of certain vessels then under operation by the United States 
Mall Steamship Co. under charter parties, which gave the United 
States the right to seize the vessels in the case of default of pay- 
ment of the charter hire. The following day a suit was brought in 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York by the United States 
Mail Steamship Co. against Albert D. Lasker and the other members 
ef the Shipping Board, their counsel, and the United States marshal 
for the southern district of New York, who had physically seized 
the vessels, A justice of the supreme court of the State granted 
a temporary injunction order restraining the defendants from doing 
anything else with these vessels than returning them to the United 
States Mail Steamship Co. 

In this matter Mr, Colby acted as one of the chief, if not the chief, 
counsel for the United States Mail Steamship Co., and personally 
argued the motion for the injunction. Our records do not indicate that 
Mr. Colby entered an appearance as attorney of record in these pro- 
ceedings, but the attached contemporaneous excerpts from various 
New York newspapers show the part that was taken by Mr. Colby in 
this matter. x 

It may be of interest to note that in connection with this litigation 
the Shipping Board realized that if the Injunction was fought in the 
courts, the necessary result would be to delay the sailing of the yes- 
sels and to greatly inconvenience the traveling public, so that an 
adjustment was made under which, in the latter part of August, 1921, 
the vessels were turned over by the receivers (who had been appointed 
by the District Court ef the United States for the Southern District 
of New York in a creditors’ suit against the United States Mall 
Steamship Co.) to the Shipping Board, and some of these vessels, 
with others, have since been operated by the Shipping Board through 
the United States Lines. 

Hon, C. C. Carlin, former Member of Congress from Virginia from 
1907 to 1919. Shortly after the organization of the Emergency Fieet 
Corporation in April, 1917, Mr. C. C. Carlin, then a Member of the 
House of Representatives, requested the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to investigate certain property located below Alexandria, Va., and 
known as Battery Cove, for the purpose of determining its value as a 
shipbuilding site. Subsequently, in the fall of 1917, Mr. Carlin was 
introduced to Mr. C. W. Morse by Mr. Colin H. Livingstone. Mr. C. W. 
Morse on this occasion stated to Mr. Carlin that he had a contract 
with the Emergency Fleet Corporation for building wooden steamers 
for the Fleet Corporation at his yard in Noank, Conn., but that he 
Wanted to build steel ships, and had made application to the Fleet 
Corporation for a contract, and that he believed that Alexandria, Va., 
was the place to locate a yard for this purpose. 

Mr. Morse at this time pointed out to Mr. Carlin the so-called 
advantages of Alexandria, Va., as a shipbuilding center, whereupon 
Mr. Carlin advised Messrs. Morse and Livingstone that he would do 
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everything in his power to ald them In securing a contract if he would 
specify that Alexandria was the proper place for the location of a 
shipyard. 

Mr. Curlin then called on Admiral Rousseau, of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and advised him of Mr. Morse's desire to locate a shipyard at 
Alexandria, Va., and further stated that the Fleet Corporation had 
previously passed favorably on the Battery Cove property. Mr. Carlin, 
in company with Mr. Morse, subsequently called upon Admiral Capps, 
the general manager of the Fleet Corporation, at which interview 
various matters in connection with the proposed contract for the 
construction of ships at Alexandria were discussed, Admiral Capps 
advising Mr. Morse that the Fleet Corporation would not agree to 
letting a contract for construction at Alexandria unless the contractor 
would agree to furnish his own housing facilities. As a result of these 
negotiations, the Groton Iron Works, a Morse company, were awarded 
a contract for the construction of 12 vessels, said contract being 
entered into on December 7, 1917. The original contract was in the 
nume of the Groton Iron Works and was subsequently assigned to 
the American Shipbuilding Corporation, the name of which corporation 
wis later changed to Virginla Shipbullding Corporation. 

Subsequent to the execution af the contract Mr. Morse advised Mr. 
Carlin of certain details in arranging their finances, whereupon Mr. 
Carlin, in company with Mr. Morse, interviewed Mr. Charles Piez, of 
the Fleet Corporation, and made application for a loan for the pur- 
pose of completing their shipbuilding plant, which, under the contract, 
they agreed to finance without aid from the Government. 

Mr. Carlin during the year of 1918 appeared a great many times 
before the Fleet Corporation in connection with certain claims made 
by the Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation for wage reimbursements, 
and early in January, 1919, appeared before the Fleet Corporation for 
the purpose of applying for an additional loan on the plant of the 
Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation. These negotiations resulted in a 
loan contract dated January 10, 1919, the Fleet Corporation agreeing 
to loan to the Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation an additional $750,000 
for the purpose of completing the construction of their plant. 

Subsequent to Mr. Carlin's resignation as a Member of the House of 
Representatives he was employed by the Virginia Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration as counsel on annual retainer, and appeared before the board 
and the Fleet Corporation from time to time in connection with vari- 
ous matters arising under the contracts between the Fleet Corporation 
and the Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation. He appeared on certain 
occasions in connectlon with the negotiations for the contract of 
September 25, 1919, which contract was negotiated in its final form 
by the firnr of McAdoo, Cotton & Franklin, 

The files of the Fieet Corporation also Indicate that Mr. Carlin ap- 
peared before the War Department in connection with certain matters 
arising out of the lease of the Battery Cove property. 

Hon. Ernest W. Roberts, formerly Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts, appeared as attorney for Maurice Eich- 
berg, trading as the National Timber Co., in a suit against the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation for alleged breach 
of contract. The amount of the suit is $120,970.50. Mr. Roberts frst 
appeared as attorney for Eichberg in October, 1917. This case is now 
pending in the District of Columbia. Mr. Roberts died in March, 1924, 
and the case is now being handled by Mr. Clinton Robb, a partner of 
the deceased. 

Hon. John H. Small, former Member of the House of Representatives, 
appeared as attorney in presenting the claint of P. Delaney & Co., of 
Newburgh, N. T., for wage reimbursement, amounting to $36,520. 
This claim has been disallowed. 

The above named—McAdoo, Colby, Carlin, Roberts, and Small—are the 
only individuals, so far as disclosed by the search which we haye made 
of our files, who come within the terms of the Senate resolution above 
referred to of February 26, 1924. 

Respectfully, 
T. V. O'Connor, Chairman, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. PHIPPS presented a petition, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of La Plata County, in the State of Colorado, 
praying for the full enforcement of the Volstead Prohibition 
Act, and that it be not amended, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Evanston, Wyo., protesting against any immediate 
amendment of the transportation act of 1920, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution of the Business and 
Professional Women's Club of Great Bend, Kans., favoring an 
amendment to the Constitution regulating child labor, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Natoma, in 
the State of Kansas, praying for the full enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiclary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Jndiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 714) to amend section 101 
of the Judicial Code, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which" was referred the bill (S. 2699) to amend an 
act creating the Custer State Park Game Sanctuary in the 
State of South Dakota, reported it without amendment and sub- 
niitted a report (No. 479) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2559) to establish an Alaska game commission, to pro- 
tect game animals, land fur-bearing animals, and birds in 
Alaska, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 480) thereon. 


ENROLLED TILL PRESENTED 


Mr, WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on the 28th instant that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 1609) to fix 
the time for the terms of the United States district courts in 
‘the western district of Virginia. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and n joint resolution were introduced, read the first 


‘time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 8191) for the recognition of John D. Eldred as 
second lieutenant, Second Regiment, New York Volunteer Cav- 
alry, in the Civil War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: 

A bill (S. 3192) to provide for an examination of the Chicago 
River and its branches; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3193) to provide for the purchase and acquirement 
by the Untted States of certain lands within the Superior 
National Forest und certain other lands within the counties of 
Cook, Lake, and St. Louis which lie north of township 60 north 
and between range 4 east of the fourth principal meridian and 
range 22 west of the fourth principal meridian, in the State of 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3194) granting a pension to Isabelle Culbertson 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 


A bill (S. 3195) for the relief of W. B. Doak; to the Com- 


mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3196) to increase the morale of the naval service; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 3197) to amend section 5 of the United States 
cotton futures act to enable the buyer of a cotton-futures con- 
tract to demand actual delivery in fulfillment thereof prior to 
the close of the delivery month; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BRUCH: 

A bill (S. 3198) for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Balti- 
more, Md., and the National Surety Co.; to the Committee on 
‘Claims. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) transferring the posses- 
sion and control of the Fort Foote Military Reservation in 
Prince Georges ‘County, Må., to the ‘Chief of Engineers of the 
Army to be administered as a part of the park system of the 
National Capital; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
'Grounds. 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Dir. Caprrg, the Committee on Claims was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the following bills 
und they were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. 1359) for the relief of J. W. La Bare; und 

Ty bill (H. R. 3453) for the relief of the widow of e 

Howard. 


AMENDMENTS TO ‘TAX-REDUCTION BIL 


Mr. LADD submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 


posed by him to House bill 6715, the tax-reduction bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. SIMMONS submitted an amendment ‘intended to ‘be 
proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax-reduction bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, to be printed, and to 
‘ve printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 
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On page 50, beginning with Hne 21, strike ont all of subdivisions 
Ab) and (el, and insert in place thereof the following: 

(b) dn the ease of an individual who is taxed under the provision 
uf section 210 the tax shall, in addition to the credits provided im 
section 222, be credited with 25 per cent of. the amount of tax which 
would be payable on a total ordinary net income equal im amount to 
his earned net income as defined in this section. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


Mr. McNARY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
217), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Irrigation und Rechamation, 
or any subcominittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during 
‘the Sixty-eighth Congress to sond for persons, books, and papers, to 
administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer at a cost not to ex- 
weed 25 cents per hundred words to report such bearings as may be 
had in connection with any subject that may be pending before said 
committee, the expenses thereof to be paid ont of the contingent fond 
of the Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7962) to extend for the period of two years 
the provisions of Title U of the food control and the District 
of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on April 28, 1924, 
the President had approved and signed the following acts and 
Joint resolutions: 

S. 1704. An act for the relief of dispossessed allotted Indians 
of the Nisqually Reservation, Wash. ; 

S. 2798. An act to autherize the leasing for mining purposes 
of uuallotted lands in the Kaw Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma ; 

S. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing appropriations for 
the maintenance by the United States of membership in the 
International Statistical Bureau at The Hague; 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation to 
provide for the representation of the United States at the 
seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference to be held at 


| Habana, Cuba; and 


S. J. Res. 79. Joint resolution to provide for the representa- 
tion of the United States at the meeting of the Inter-American 
Committee on Electrical Communications to be held in Mexico 
City in 1924. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILLIS AT PITTSBURGH, .PA. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on the 26th of April the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. WInns] delivered a notable address 
before the Americus Club of Pittsburgh. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no -objection, the address was ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorn, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON, FRANK B. WILLIS, SENIOR SENATOR FROM ono. AT 
AMERICUS CLUB BANQUET, PITTSBURGH, APKIL 28, $.50 P. M. 


Ulysses S. Grant was President of the United States at a time when 
the Nation was beset with all the fads and heresies and real evils 
that are the inevitable aftermath of war. While civil strife was 
raging every thought’ was concentrated on winning the war at any 
cost. Blood and treasure were poured out without stint—the Nation 
must be saved at any price—nobody thought of dollars while the Life 
of the Republic trembled In the balance. Necessary war expenditures 
made the people accustomed to large figures; governmental costs that 
had been measured in hundreds and thousands came to be counted In 
millions. When peace came habits of mind continued, and the needful 
costs of war were almost equaled in the extravagant demands of peace. 
Tax enters had developed an appetite in war and sought to satiate it 
in peace. 

Vast aud unconscionable profits had been piled up through the 
necessities of war. The war god begat expenditures; peculation and 
corruption were the twin offspring of extravagance and wastefulness. 
Into this seething chaos of financial disorder and national distrust 
came the calm figure of Grant, the silent soldier of Appomattox. 
Though sometimes betrayed by false friends on whom he had a right 
to rely, ‘he sturdily battled on for better things, never once losing con- 
‘fidence In the ultimate success of his country and never forfeiting the 
love and respect of his countrymen. 

Strange cries and weird calls filled the air; pseudo reformers ran 
Tampant; government was denounced by hungry scandal mongers eager 

to make the people believe that all officials were dishonest and all 
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The Credit Mobilier investigation disclosed some 
corruption, much indiscretion, and mountains of suspicion and innuendo, 
Those were the golden days for the muckraker. He got on the front 
page of the newspaper and monopolized the editorial columns. Any 
Senator who had a bad dream at night felt that he had justification 
and license in telling the country about it in the morning. No matter 
whether there was any basis in fact for his phbantasmagoria—fiction 


government corrupt. 


Was more popular than truth. Suspicion was more compelling than 
evidence. The old-fashioned presumption that any man was supposed 
to be innocent until proven guilty was airily swept aside to give place 
to the new idea that when the finger of suspicion had once been pointed 
at any man by testimony however flimsy and untrustworthy he was 
to be forthwith condemned in the forum of public opinion, hanged, 
drawn, and quartered unless he immediately shouldered the new pre- 
sumption and proved himself innocent. It seemed that the world had 
suddenly grown worse; and then there came an awakening from the 
ghastly nightmare. The people again realized that the Nation was 
sound at the core; that its citizens were trustworthy, that the vast 
majority of its public servants were honest, that on the whole the 
Nation had been going forward, not backward. The few that had 
betrayed their trust were brought to justice in constitutional manner ; 
juries functioned instead of courts of inquisition, Judges took the place 
of “ committee prosecutors,” dark suspicion and cowardly slander fled 
away before the approaching dawn of orderly justice, and once more, 
under the calm, courageous leadership of Grant, the Nation went for- 
ward to new achievement and wider development. 

There has been inyestigation in our day. Nowhere in any respectable 
quarter is there any disposition to condone wrongdoing or to permit any 
criminal to go unwhipped of justice. No matter who is hurt, no honest 
man of any political faith has any right to complain of orderly, legal 
inquiry for the promotion of the public good; but the sense of fairness 
of any decent citizen will inevitably revolt when sincere inquiry after 
truth for the protection of the public interest gives place to Pharisaical 
profession of self-admitted virtue on the one hand with attribution of 
unproven and foundationless charges on the other, The public de- 
mands rightfully that no guilty man shall be permitted to escape— 
but guilt is personal. The faults of the individual can not be attributed 
to an organization unless that organization condones and adopts the 
acts of the individual as its own. 
any important office by the Republican Party in face of the disclosures 
that have been made concerning his official conduct, the Republican 
Party would properly be held responsible as an organizution for its 
indorsement of his record. If the Democratie Party should name Mr. 
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upon in an effort to besmirch the President, when witnesses of more 
than doubtful veracity are permitted by suggestion and suspicion to 
malign the dead and slander the living, when a dragnet is put out to 
bring in disappointed, discharged employees, convicts, and criminals 
and they are given free rein and encouragement to wag the slimy 
tongue of scandal It is time to call a halt. The President's duty is to 
administer and enforce the law. That responsibility he does not shirk ; 
he is directly and personally responsible to the people for the proper 
discharge of that obligation. If the Senate is to supervise grand juries 
and try persons accused of crime, there will be a total subversion of 
those constitutional balances of power upon which the safety of the 
people depends. Let us return to constitutional methods; let trials be 
had before courts and juries where testimony is taken according to the 
rules of evidence and not given by disappointed disturbers encouraged 
to tell fairy stories. Without minimizing in any respect any beneficial 
results that haye come from investigations thus far conducted the 
time bas now come for Congress to attend to its own business for a 
while. 

Congress itself is being investigated by the American people—it Is 
being weighed in the balance and, in some respects at least, found 
wanting. Important constructive legislation Is delayed by long-winded 
speeches delivered for political effect. The country now confidently 
expects and insistently demands that Congress follow the suggestion 
of the President that legislation rather than investigation is the im- 
perative demand of the hour, Let the builder's trowel be substituted 
for the muck rake. 

At the head of the Treasury Department is a farsighted financier— 
the greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton. 
Under his leadership financial order has come out of chaos. Liberty 
bonds that were lingering around 863 cents on the dollar under Demo- 
cratic mismanagement were brought to par under the Mellon policies. 
Debts that had piled mountain high under the Democratic policies 
of extravagance were pald off at the rate of $2,000,000 per day while 
other nations were piling up more debts every day. The financial 
record made by the administrations of Presidents Harding and Coolidge 
is unsurpassed in the annals of history. This success is very largely 
due to the wise policies and farsighted genius of Andrew W. Mellon, 
of Pittsburgh. There is widespread demand for the enactment of 


If Mr. Fall should be nominated for | legislation for the reduction of taxes, The Mellon plan is known in 


every hamlet in the land and uncounted millions look to Congress 
for ita enactment. It is the hope of the enemies of this plan that 
one result of the so-called investigation of the Treasury Department 
will be the crippling of the Mellon tax-reduction plan. By innuendo 


McAdoo as its candidate for the Presidency it would thereby adopt and against Mr. Mellon it Is hoped to break down the Mellon plan. 


indorse as its own his record. Only a few days ago, in response to a 


The work which President Coolidge and his Cabinet are carrying 


Senate resolution of inquiry, the Secretary of the Navy gave the country | forward is the work planned and so well begun by President Harding. 


the following interesting information: 


“An examination of the records of the Navy Department, its | poisoned arrows of malice Ne broken at his feet. 


bureaus, and offices, discloses that the Hon. William Gibbs McAdoo, 


former Secretary of the Treasury; the Hon. James Hamilton Lewis, | 
ex-Senator; and the Hon. Hoke Smith, ex-Senator, appeared before | the few short months of his administration more great problems were 
this department in adyocacy of claims against the Government of | grappled with and solved than ever before in a like period of our 
the United States, and who at the time oftheir advocacy came | history. 


within the provisions as set forth by Senate Resolution 176, 
above quoted. The Hon. William Gibbs McAdoo appeared in be- 
half of Albert C. Burrage, owner of the steam yacht Aztec, in the 
advocacy of the claim of Mr. Burrage arising out of the leasing of 
the steam yacht by the Navy Department during the war. The 
amount of money involved in the claim was $325,000, as the cost 
of repairs, plus $60,000 for the loss of the use of the vessel, a total 
of $385,000. The sum of $300,000 was the final settlement of this 
claim. The sum has been paid.” 

There are other interesting chapters in Mr. McAdoo’s record that 
will from time to time be discussed. He was the bighly paid attorney 
of that illustrious Democrat whose name was so eloquently presented 
to the national convention at San Francisco as a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for the Vice Presidency, Mr. E. L. Doheny—the 
game Doheny that was a member of the Democratic committee on 1eso- 
lutions at San Francisco which wrote the oil plank in the Democratic 
platform. Mr. McAdoo retained this lucrative employment by Mr. 
Doheny until an awakening of public conscience advised him of its 
political inexpediency. Mr. McAdoo had a most interesting, sucessful, 
and lucrative experience after he left office in arguing cases and pre- 
senting matters before minor departmental officials who were directly 
or indirectly his own appointees. He obtained fat fees for influence, 
not legal service. He did not hesitate to accept employment for ques- 
tionable service to the predatory interests he now so vociferously de- 
nounces, If the Democratic Party dares to indorse this devious dollar- 
chasing record of Mr. McAdoo in June, he will be McAdone in No- 
vember, Congress is, or at any rate ought to be, a legislative body. 
So far as investigations in proper form are necessary to obtain basis 
of fact for legislative action or to bring to light wrongdoing of officials 
with a view to improvement of the public service, such investigations 
are justifiable. But when they degenerate into mere muckraking for 
political purposes, when an innocent chance telegram is greedily seized 


Warren Uarding—how fine and frank and honorable he was! The 
There is only pity 
and disgust for the cowardly gur who would seek to cast suspicion 
on his motives. or lenve scandal on the doorstep of the tomb, In 


The 4th of March, 1920, saw our country in the throes of financial 
depression; 56,000,000 men walked the streets looking for work; in- 
dustry was at a standstill; debts were piling up; taxes were burden- 
some; “deserving Democrats“ by the thousand thronged every public 
building and tramped on each others feet in their hungry rush for 
the taxpayers’ money; inefficiency and incompetence stalked boldly 
through very governmental department. 

We hear much in these days of Democratic bonesty and faithful 
service. How did Democratic plans work out during the war? Let 
history tell the tale. A recent careful summary shows that Democrats 
bought 41,000,000 pairs of shoes for 3,500,000 soldiers; bought 
149,456,611 bread cans, which was 42 for every man under arms; pald 
out $484,425,566.11 on claims presented after the war, many of them 
without a contract, most of them without an accounting; spent 
$20,000,000 on coke ovens which produced no coke, $35,000,000 on 
picric-acid plants which produced no acid, and $116,000,000 on polson- 
gas plants which furnished no gas. 

Four billion of dollars were spent on ships which took no part In 
winning the war because they were not in use; it is estimated that 
half of this sum was wasted, much of it on wooden ships, which proved 
unseaworthy and rotted at anchor; hundreds of other ships were sold at 
a small fraction of their cost. 

Records were destroyed, papers hid, and documents abstracted from 
the files in order to make impossible prosecution for criminality. 

Eleven billion dollars were loaned to foreign nations without evi- 
dences of indebtedness, making collection impossible except by negotia- 
tion, of which $1,500,000,000 was loaned after the war was over and 
$300,000,000 to nations not involved in the war. 

Trees were cut down on cantonment sites and lumber hauled for 
miles to construct buildings on these same sites; corn crops ready 
for gathering burned and grain purchased to feed the Government's 
horses; valuable materials dumped in excavations or thrown into 
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streams; scores of thousands of unnecessary persons employed at 
excessive wages on cost-plus contracts in order to run up the plus 
and these persons encouraged to shirk on the job; materials bought 
at excessive prices in order to swell the contractors’ profits on a 
percentage basis; scores of thousands of motor vehicles permitted 
to decay and rust exposed to the weather while the Government had 
acres of covered storage. 

For the war 945,000 saddles, 1,000,000 sets of double harness, 
1,148,000 horse covers, 2,850,000 halters were purchased for the 
891,000 horses and mules used in the Army. If all the orders made 
by the War Department had been filled they would have required 
800,000 more hides than the total output of the United States, 
which caused a doubling and trebling of the price of shoes and other 
leather products. A total of 195,000 copper-tipped branding irons 
were purchased for the purpose of branding the Government's 391,000 
horses and mules; $21,000,000 expended for ambulance harness when 
our ambulances were motorized. For our 291,000 horses and mules 
there were purchased 1,637,000 horse brushes, 1,148,564 horse covers, 
2,083,204 nose bags, and 712,510 sets of spur straps, or 86 sets apiece 
for every officer entitled to use them. 

A total of $206,632,920 was expended for 10 cantonments, bullt 
by the cost-plus plan, which could have been built for $128,101,399, 
or $78,521,521 less money with the waste and graft eliminated. Around 
81,200,000, was spent for camps and cantonments in which the 
conservatively estimated waste and graft totaled $400,000,000. These 
contracts were let without bids, A billion dollars was spent to make 
artillery that didn't shoot and another billion to construct airplanes 
that never flew. - 

Yet in view of this damning record of incompetency, if not graft and 
corruption, our Democratic friends have the unbridled effrontery to 
eriticize Republican management and sing the praises of Democratic 
methods, 

Into this weltering chaos of incapacity and exploitation came the 
Harding-Coolidge administration. What are some of the achievements 
of three years of effort? The records show that in the closing days of 
2 Democratic Congress Republicans prevented the passage of appropria- 
tion bills framed by Democratic committees, and because those bills were 
defeated President Wilson had to call a special session of the new 
Republican Congress in 1919, which Congress cut about a billion dollars 
ont of the bills before they were passed: Appropriations have been 
further cut at every session of Congress since that time. They would 
have been cut further were it not for the high cost: of government 
established during the Democratic régime and the huge fixed expendi- 
tures fastened upon the Government during the same period. Constant 
progress has been made in the reduction of the public debt. Every 
year that the Democrats were in power, even in time of peace, they ran 
true to form and piled up larger debt burdens on the shoulders of the 
taxpayers. When the affairs of government passed into the control of 
the Democratic Party in 1913 the public debt was $1,193,000,000. By 
1916 this debt has grown to $1,225,000,000, and in 1917 to $2,795,- 
000,000, ‘These increases were made in time of peace and are Illus- 
trative of the Improvidence that has generally characterized Democratic 
administrations and can not be charged to war expenditures. Of course, 
the later increase to $25,000,000,000, in 1919, is chargeable to necessary 
war expenditares, augmented as they were by cost-plus system, waste, 
extravagance, and other Democratic devices to extract coin from the 
Treasury. But the constant inerease for the years 1918 to 1917 shows 
the inevitable Democratic tendeney. Democrats create debts; Republi- 
cans have to pay them, and they do pay them, as the figures clearly 
show. When Republicans came into power in 1920 the public debt had 
mounted to the staggering sum of $24,297,000,000. 
The first year they were in control of public finance the national 

debt was paid off at the rate of $1,000,000: per day, approximately 
$350,000,000 for the year. The next fiscal year $1,012,000,000 of the 
national debt was paid off at the rate of nearly $3,000,000 per day. 
The following year $615,000,000 were wiped off the national debt due 
to Republican frugality, economy, and far-sightedness. Harding and 
Coolidg in three years paid $2,000,000,000 of the public debt. More 
reduction was made in the three short years than was made in 30 
years following the close of the Civil War. This immense reduction 
in the debt burden by our Government has been made at a time when 
every other great nation has found it impossible to balance its budget 
and reduce its debts. While we have been paying our debts they have 
been increasing theirs. Republican leadership has instituted the wise 
economies that made possible debt reduction and at the same time has 
reduced appropriations of the taxpayers’ money. The Democratic 
Party is the natural friend of the tax eaters. When it is in power 
it always increases: appropriations. When it took control of the 
finances of the United States in 1913 the annual appropriation was 
$1,021,000,000, 

In 1917, before the war, they had increased the expenditures to 
$1,628,000,000 per annum. It thus appears that while they were in 
power in time of profound) peace the Democrats Increased appropria- 
tions and tax burdens at the rate of about $150,000,000 per year, 
or $500,000. per day. 


ai arse Peek e TTT 


When Warren G. Harding took the oath, of office the annual ap- 
propriation was $7,052,000,000. The first year of Republican control 
appropriations were reduced $3,000,000,000, For the year 1923 the 
appropriations. were cut $240,000,000 lower; and the next year a 
further reduction of $250,000,000 was made so that while the Re- 
publican administration inherited from the Democrats annual ap- 
propriations of over $7,000,000,000, by careful economy this has been 
reduced in three years to $3,700,000,000. In other words, it is cost- 
ing the Republican administration only a little over one-half of what 
it cost under Democratic misrule and extravagance to meet the 
normal peace-time expense of Government. 

One factor that has aided in these tremendous Government econo- 
mies has been reduction in the number of civil employees of the Gov- 
ernment. In 1018 this number had amounted to almost a million. 
On March 4, 1920, the number was approximately 700,000. Under 
Republican business management it has been found possible to reduce 
the number of employees as follows: 


— — — — he 


F 000 
December 51, 0 5T— eee ISHS 544. 000 


In other words, about 150,000 fewer employees do the work now 
than were kept on the pay roll by the Democrats. 

Meanwhile, under Republican administration Federal taxes have 
been reduced by Republican legislation §850,000,000 per year and 
further material reduction will be made by the present Congress. 
Personally, I prefer the plan presented by Secretary Mellon and 
strongly indorsed by President Coolidge. Tax reduction is the impera- 
tive need of the hour—if must not and will not fail, The Mellon 
plan has the confidence of the country. It will receive my cordial 
support and, if it can not be adopted in toto, at any rute its general 
principle will be followed and a substantial lightening of the tax 
burdens will result. 

Muckraking invesigations shall not and will not break down the 
Mellon plan or Secretary Mellon. 

The 5,000,000 idle men waiting for jobs when the Republicans came 
into power very soon found employment under the stimulating influence 
of n Republican protective tarif law. Mills opened, factory wheels 
began to move, Republican furnace fires drove Democratic bats out af 
the chimneys and by pillar of fire by night lighted the way out of the 
slough of despond into which Democratie guides had led the Industry 
of the country. 

Republicans believe in protection to American labor as well as pro- 
tection to American industry. We can not sell products in a protected 
market yet bay labor in a free-trade market. In recognition of this 
principle, the Senate, following the wise leadership of your brilllant 
young Senator from Pennsylvania, Davin A. ReeEp, has passed an 
immigration bill that protects American labor and American standards 
and, without justly offending any, provides beyond peradventure that 
America shall remain American. This legislation will not interfere 
with any right justly claimed by any foreign nation and yet at the 
same time it asserts as a great American policy the maintenance of 
the right to determine our own immigration policy. 

We shall not enter the League of Nations—that policy is u finality 
so far as the Republican Party is concerned. We are willing within 
proper limits to aid other nations, but our country must be the Judge 
of the time, the manner, and the sufficiency of the helping. To join 
the League of Nations would be putting the determination of these 
questions into the hands of some authority other than our own 
Government. This we can not do without a surrender of American 
sovereignty, and the Republican Party will never consent to any such 
surrender, If die United States had been an interested member of 
the League of Nations, it could not have played the controlling part it 
did in the work af the Dawes Commission. Our very disinterestedness 
and disentanglement from the league is the very thing that gives us 
power in world affairs. Let us not surrender this position of advantage 
in exchange for on entangling alliance which shears us of our power 
for good and places unbearable burdens on the shoulders of American 
citizens yet unborn. 

When the terms of the Dawes report are finally accepted by Europe 
there is renson to expect that much good can be accomplished by the 
calling of another disarmament conference. The Washington confer- 
ence, called under the leadership of President Harding, was the longest 
step forward in centuries of history toward peace and better under- 
standing among nations. It limited capital-ship construction, abolished 
poison gas (except in senatorial debate), put the submarine under bonds 
for good behavior, and assured peace on the Pacific. But there now is 
opportunity for larger participation of our Nation in world affairs with- 
out surrender of sovereignty or involvement in any alliance. 

The functions of The Hague tribunal enn be so enlarged as to make 
it a real instrument of world: justice to which we can go but to which 
we can not be compelled to go, International law should be codified 
through conference of the civilized uations; and land armaments, as well 
as. fighting ships in the air and beneath the sea, should be reduced 
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through international common council and voluntary agreement with- 
out compulsion or surrender of independence. 

It is time these forward steps should be taken. 

The sentiment and heart of the American people are with President 
Coolidge in his determination to go sanely forward in the promotion 
of international good will and safety. 

In this time of turmoil, suspicion, doubt, and unrest how fortunate 
this Nation is in having as its Chief Executive a man whom it can 
trust and does trust implicitly. Innuendo and suspicion may snarl at 
him, hate and envy attempt to hawk and tear, yet in him the people 
have unfaltering confidence. 

He is one of the plain people, from a typical American farm home. 

Years of useful public service in exalted station have not dimmed 
his sense of the viewpoint of the common citizen, “ He has walked 
with kings nor lost the common touch.” He is calm and kindly as a 
June day among the Vermont hills. His courage is unfaltering; his 
confidence is unshaken in the ultimate success of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of constitutional liberty in which he believes. He thinks much, 
talks little, acts firmly. He can not be swept away from his moorings 
by every promising breeze, His face is toward the sunrise of progress, 
his feet on the solid ground of experience. He is unbossed, uncontrolled, 
unafraid. The people believe in him and will nominate him for the 
Presidency in June and elect him in November. 

The work of the committee on resolutions at Cleveland will be easy, 
because, whatever is written by platform makers, the real platform will 
be our presidential candidate and our slogan of triumphant yictory for 
the Republican Party will be— 

Keep cool and keep Coolidge. 


SAN CARLOS IRRIGATION PROJECT, ARIZONA 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, on April 3 last the Senate 
passed Senate bill 966 by a unanimous vote. This act on our 
part was one of justice, righting a wrong of half a century. 
The House now has this bill before it for consideration. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to place in the Recorp telegrams 
I have just received sent by 100 of the most prominent citizens 
of Arizona, the senders also including 23 full-blooded Pima 
Indians, commending this just legislation. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PHOENIX, Ariz,, April 28, 1924. 
Hon. Raten H. CAMERON, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


On behalf of Arizona and Southwest We desire to congratulate 
you and the United States Senate upon unanimous passage by the 
Senate of Cameron bill for the construction of San Carlos project 
for relief of Pima Indians. We also extend congratulations on fa- 
vorable report of said bill by Indian Committee of House. Upon this 
bill becoming a law a great national wrong of many years standing 
will have been righted. The Pima Indians were raising crops by 
irrigation on Gila River before Columbus discovered America, They 
are hard-working, progressive farmers, formerly possessing good homes 
and farms with plenty of food, grain, horses, and cattle, When 
first white men came to this country Pimas gave them food, shelter, 
and safe passage through lands of warlike tribes. The Pimas have 
unbroken record of loyalty to Federal Government and proudly boast 
they have never shed a white man's blood. As far back as 1886 In- 
terior Department took up with Department of Justice question of pro- 
tecting fast-disappearing water rights of Pimas. From time to time 
ever since sporadic efforts have been made to restore their water rights, 
but various things bave intervened to prevent redress. In the mean- 
time cutting of forests on watershed, overstocking of range with 
cattle, and upstream diversions by white settlers all combined to 
transform Gila River from living stream the year round, from which | 
Pimas formerly got all water they needed, to a flashy, flood type of | 
river dry most of the year. The Indian lands became idle from 
drouth; their ditches dried up; they were compelled to abandon their 
farms; and finally starvation and ruin drove them to seek ald of 
Government. The above facts taken from report of Indian Com- 
missioner Valentine to Secretary of Interior on Pima Indians Decem- 
ber, 1911. Every person acquainted with history of Pima Indians 
is sincerely hoping and praying that this bill for restoration of their 
water rights will be passed by unanimous yote of the House in order 
that this long-deferred act of justice may have no dissenting voice 
in the National Congress to detract from sincerity of Government's 
belated action. 

Otis J. Baughn, president San Carlos Association; Dwight 
B. Heard, publisher Arizona Republican, director United 
States Chamber of Commerce; George W. P. Hunt, 
Governor of Arizona; Wayne Hibbs, State treasurer; 
James H. Kerby, secretary of state; C. O. Case, State 
superintendent of public instruction; Mulford Winsor, 
president Arizona State Senate; R. H. Ramsey, State 
auditor; John W. Murpby, attorney general; A. T. 
Hammons, superintendent of banks; F. C. Jacobs, 


United States district judge; John R. Towles, register 
United States Land Office; L. L. Ferrall, receiver 
United States Land Office; George A. Mauk, United 
States marshal; George T. Wilson, assistant United 
States attorney; Secretary H. B. Watkins and 900 
members of Phoenix Chamber of Commerce; Carl W. 
Gibson, president Rotary Club; Charles F. Willis, presi- 
dent Kiwanis Club; A. L. More, president Lions Club; 
John Lattimer, president Junior Chamber of Commerce ; 
Eben W. Lane, president real estate board; P. Y. Pen- 
delton, president Hiram Club; F. A. Reid, president 
Salt River Valley Water Users“ Association, with 
5,000 members; J. O. Sexson, secretary Young Men's 
Christian Association; Mrs. H. B. Wilkinson, presl- 
dent Young Women’s Christian Association; E. D. 
Harrington, president Arizona Press Club; Charles 
Martin, president Merchants and Manufacturers“ Asso- 
ciation; P. G. Spilsbury, president Arizona Industrial 
Congress; Dr, Harry T. Southworth, commander Amer- 
ican Legion, department of Arizona; Mrs. D. F. John- 
son, president Women's Club; Alice Birdsall, Business 
and Professional Women's Club; Miss Fay Young, 
president Century Club; C. S. Brown, president Arizona 
State Farm Bureau; H. Wilkinson; Charles H. Me- 
Arthur; Edward Rudolph; L. M. Laney; F. Y. Swen- 
son; Vie Hanny; H. W. Daykin; A. W. Liefgreen; O. 
H. Kerr; G. G. Skiles; J. C. Penney Co.; McDougall & 
Cassou; C. W. Goodman; B A. Funk; A. L. Boehmer; 
Regal Cleaners; James E. Lowry; D. H. Burtis; H. 
W. Krotzer; B. C. Lowry; Aleksander Studio; J. W. 
Dawson; J. 8. Griffin; Frank Shirley; George W. 
Goggins; Peter Block; W. J. Burns; D. D. Northrup; 
Roy N. Davidson; W. W. Lane; E. J. Doyle; D. J. 
O'Sullivan; Reese H. Vaugn; J. B. Fallor; H. R. 
Bland; E. C. Phelps; William G. Young; Dave Gold- 
berg; Frank X. Connally; Stewart Smith; Berryhill 
Co.: Abe Korrick; Charles Korrick; Harry F. Mit- 
ten; F. J. Elliott; Celora M. Stoddard; P. R. Mit- 
ten; C. R. Holton; Harold J. Jantzen; Herman Lewko- 
witz; Howard S. Reed; Harold Baxter; Allen C. Elder; 
Hess Seaman; George D. Christy; D. L. Cunningham; 
L. H. Chalmers; J. C. Niles; P. H. Hayes; Raymond 
Alee; W. L. Kolberg; D. B. Morgan; Judge John A. 
Ellis, Prescott, Ariz.; Eugene Shepher, Tucson; Heinie 
Schewell, Florence; Ezra W. Thayer; J. C. Adams; 
R. W. Smith; II. S. Clyne; G. B. Ruiz; M. R. Malcolm; 
Charles H. Adams; T. J. Duncan; W. P. McNair; F. S. 


- Willets; Paul Dickerson; T. J. Coalter; H. W. Steel; 


R. E. Schnure: A. M. Monroy; T. B. Mudd; Norman 
F. Wykoff; Stephen D. Pool; Margaret Hiscox; Kath- 
erine R. Oglesby; Helen R. Pepper; A. L. Higgins; W. 
W. Turesdale; W. J. Hanna; J. K. Stewart; N. A. 
Lytle, G. J. Conrad, George W. Mickle, J. D. Howell, 
Glendale; D. D. Taylor, W. R. Hiett, Garland B. Gouch, 
Shirley Christy, Paul H. Verslius, S. R. Newton, L. E. 
Roberts, Glendale; C. N. Boynton, C. V. Gulley, Judson 
T. King, Charles A. Stauffer, general manager, Arizona 
Republican; C. T. Carpenter, Morris Goldwater, mayor 
of Prescott, Ariz.; M. G. Bundy, A. B. England, J. A. 
Goodwin, Conrad Hess, Arthur G. Hulett, Oscar C. 
Bartlett, J. T. Lewis, Globe, Ariz.; George T. Price, 
W. S. Norviel, J. G. Jennings, Miami, Ariz.; George 
Spruce, M. L. Gibbons, Mesa, Ariz.; H. H. Heiner, 
George M. Bealey, Dr. C. Swackhamer, Superior, Ariz. ; 
L. A. Perrie, Miami, Ariz.; Harry S. Higgins, H. A. 
Waite, W. G. Detweiler, Fen S. Hildreth, Frank Snyder, 
Elmer W. Coker, Harry E. Habecker, D. K. Fretz, Paul 
Farmer, Albert C. Mains, Ellis M. Weir, S. J. Michelson, 
postmaster of Phoenix, Ariz.; R. W. Slocum, W. E. 
Waldorf, S. H. Weigle, A. W. Arnold, Sam J. Halder- 
man, L. S. Ogle, G. W. Knorf, S. Siprelle, Harry M. 
Beck, Emma Logan, Lula Newell, Katherine Rudd, Avis 
Huck, E. X. Osborn, W. R. MeElhaney, L. R. Calahan, 
J. P. Stout, A. Bans, Joseph M. Lawrence, K. T. Sag- 
erty, F. M. Wurth, E. C. Cromb, Ross Kindley, Priest 
High, Debruce Grove, W. E. Naylor, William D. Wil- 
liams, C. R. Rose, Russell R. Young, Tom M. Smith, 
R. A. Maxwell, A. E. Sevar, Cecil R. Callahan, G. L. 
McCoy, Burt McCall, Harry M. West, E. P. Donsall, 
J. W. Harbrock, J. K. Lester, Arnold Blake, M. F. 
Wich, L. A. Risk, J. H. Whitson, E. D. Raeder, B. B. 
Balyeat, N. M. Jamieson, B. F. Hensley, C. F. Mo- 
Guire, C. M. Moore, Frank Thomas, W. T. Sprowls, 
T. A. Dean, J. M. Gibson, Globe, Ariz.; H. F. Warner, 
William E. Moore, C. B. Lawrence, Prescott, Ariz.; 
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Joseph Sobey, Miami, Ariz. ; John Davelin, Globe, Ariz. ; 
L. G. Moyers, S. L. Montgomery, H. A. Telford, J. E. 
Knabb, C. P. Hart, E. L. Williams, Robert Hunsick, 
L. C. Larkin, W. P. Hogan, M. P. Smith, W. J. Osborn, 
Peoria, Ariz.; Charles W. Flagg, II. G. Watson, E. W. 
McFarland, Matt S. Walton, John J. McGrath, John L. 
Goodson, James H. Allen, John B. Henke, Evan Wilson, 
William Gleeson, James A, Shea, Hubert Campbell, 
G. C. Campbell, B. W. Michael, president Paradise 
Verde District; George W. Johnson, W. A. Clark, B. J. 
Whiteside, F. W. Avery, president Arizona Citrus 
Growers’ Association; T. Ð. Benton, A. A. Lillard, 
D. N. Barrows, Emma Winters, F. W. Avery, A. F. 
Baxter, jr., Ralph Cameron, jr., Dennis Gleeson, M. L. 
Fillmore, C. W. Stevens, Bennett Yancy, W. C. Truman, 
F. G. Lambert, R. H. Benton, Thos, J. Croaff, H. M. 
Vandenburgh, Martha L. May, E. Stalleup. Jacob C. Er- 
hardt, Charles M. Donohoe, Larry Gleeson, T. IL. 
Lloyd. L. E. Kingman, Julian Holmes, Scott White, 
Harry Herz, L. W. McAdams, E. M. Allen, E. S. Clark, 
John A. Lentz, Phil C. Ensign, R. E. Jerould, W. E. 
Easton, Howard Rollins, J. F. Payne. 


Sacaton, ARIZ., April 28, 1924. 
ilon. RALPH H. CAMFRON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.. 


You now have before you Senate bill 966, for the construction of the 
San Carlos Dam in the Gila River in Arizona for the relief of the Fima 
Indians, We members of the Pima Tribe and their representatives 
most earnestly pray that you give this bill favorable consideration. 
We and our forefathers have farmed and lived on the banks of the Gila 
for several hundred years. Before the coming of the white people we 
had plenty of water; we had good farms; were contented and happy. 
Since the coming of the white people more and more water has been 
taken out of the upper part of the Gila River, thus diminishing our 
supply until now there is not suflicient water to raise a crop. We 
always helped the early white settlers; we escorted the covered-wagon 
{rains of the early white ploncers through hostile country; fed and 
protected them. We have never shed a white man's blood. During the 
World War we sent many of our best young men te the Army; we over- 
subscribed every Liberty loan; in many cases our old folks doing hard- 
ext kinds of day labor to secure money to do so. One of our tribe was 
the first Arizonian killed in Europe. You have provided for the Indians 
who were enemies of the white people in early days. Will you not now 
help us who have always been your friends? We are good farmers; 
giye us water and let us be self-supporting; let us make homes for our 
wives and children. Do not deprive us of water and cause us to be- 
eome ration Indians and beggars, dependent on our Government for 
Support. 

Joseph Jackson, Panjo S. Pablo, George Pratt. Johnson 
Azule, Juan Apachose, Isaac C. Anton, Mack Sehurs, 
Edgar Myers, William Stevens, Joseph Achill, Victor 
Jackson, Antonio B. Juan, Peter J. Osif, Hiram Terry, 
Charles Porter, Charles Nathan, Calvin Emerson, John 
Lewis. Alfred Jackson, Jose Padgley, Job Russell, Hugh 
W. Patton. 


TEMPE, ARIZ., April 28, 1924. 
Hon. RALPH H. CAMERON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C: 


Dean Sin: On behalf of Arizona and the entire Southwest we desire 
to congratulate you and the United States Senate upon the unanimous 
passage by the Senate of the Cameron bill for the construction of the 
San Carlos project for the relief of the Pima Indians, and also to ex- 
tend congratulations for the unanimous favorable report of the said 
bill by the Indian Committee of the House. Upon this bill becoming a 
low a great national wrong of many years’ standing will have been 
righted. The Pima Indians were raising crops by irrigation on the Gila 
River before Columbus discovered America. They are hard-working 
progressive farmers, formerly possessing good homes and well-cultivated 
farms, with plenty of food, grain, horses, and cattle. When the first 
white men came to this part of the country the Pimas gave them food 
and shelter and safe passage through the lands of warlike tribes. The 
Pimas have an unbroken record of loyalty to the Federal Government 
and proudly boast that they have never shed a white man's blood. 
As far back as 1886 the Interior Department took up with the Depart- 
ment of Justice the question of protecting the fast-disappearing water 


rights, but indifference, politics, and selfishness have intervened to | 


prevent any redress being secured, In the meantime the denuding of 


the forests on the watershed of the Gila above the Pimas, the over- 
stocking of the range with cattle, and upstream diversions by the white 
settlers all combined to transform the Gila River from a living stream 
the year round, from which the Pimus formerly got all the water they 
needed, to a flashy flood type of river, dry during most of the year, The 


Indian lands became idle from drought, their ditches dried up, they were 
compelled to abandon their farms, and finally starvation aud ruin drove 
them to seek the aid of the Government. Every person acquainted with 
the history of the Pima Indians is sincerely hoping and praying that 
this bill for the restoration of their water rights will be passed by 
the unanimous vote of the House of Representatives in order that this 
long-deferred act of justice may have no dissenting yoice in the 
National Congress to detract from the sincerity of the Government's be- 
lated action. 
J. T. Birchett, R. L. Finch, H. W. Miller, T. A. Bailey, R. A. 
Windes, M. A. Windes, Wm. Laird, Hugh E. Laird, 
R. W. Still, C. M. Achauer, T. A. Anderson, F. E. 
Ostrander, Papago Motor Co., B. A. Row, R. L. Mullen, 
G. R. Finch, R. E. Stidham, R. C. Estrada, A. J. Mat- 
thews, I. D. Payne, Ira Frankenburg, E. P. Carr, Tempe 
Milling Co., R. J. Stroud, Ahlquist Garage, Red Front 
Store, Dads Place, B. Matley, O. C. McNary, E. E. Ceil, 
Price Wickliffe, Leon C. Navarre, Henry Sandoz, S. M. 
Goddard, J. E. Kelly, John E. Michel, Boston Store, 
W. W. Wade, T. H. Gardner, G. A. Goodwin, H. A. 
Moore, W. T. Waggoner, Jno. J. Curry, Frank Lamont, 
C. L. Walmsley, Frank E. Empey, J. F. Peck, T. M. 
Moulden, H. C. Baber, H. B. Clary, W. H. Thurber, 
E. D. Raley, E. O. Adams, Chas. C. Woolf, E. O. Brown, 
J. L. Felton, R. H. Harvey, Curt W. Miller, F. M. 
Irish, Fred J. Joyce. d 
Please transmit a copy of the above to the following persons: Hon. 
Henry F. Asnunsr, United States Senate; Hon. Jonx W. HARRELD, 
chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, United States Senate; Hon. 
Cast Haypex, House of Representatives; Hon. Homen P. SNYDER, 
chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, House of Representatives; Hon. 
Frevenicx H. GILLETT, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
R. W. STILL. 


GLENDALR, ARIZ., April 28, 1924. 
Hon. RALPH CAMERON, Hon. Henry F. Asuunsr, United States Senate; 

Hon. Jons W. Harrecp, chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 

United States Senate; Hon. Cant HAYDEN, House of Representatives ; 

Hon, Homer P. Snyper, chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 

House of Representatives; Hon. Frepmrick H. GILLErT, Speaker of 

the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of Arizona and the entire Southwest, we desire to con- 
gratulate you and the United States Senate upon the unanimous passage 
by the Senate of the*Cameron bill for the construction of the San 
Carlos project for the relief of the Pima Indians and also to extend 
congratulations for the unanimous fayorable report of the said bill by 
the Indian Committee of the House. Upon this bill becoming a law a 
great national wrong of many years’ standing will have been righted. 
The Pima Indians were raising crops by irrigation on the Gila River 
before Columbus discovered America. They are hard-working, progres- 
sive farmers, formerly possessing good homes and well-cultivated farms, 
with plenty of food, grain, horses, and cattle. When the first white men 
came to this part of the country the Pimas gave them food and shelter 
and safe passage through the lands of warlike tribes. The Pimas have 
an unbroken record of loyalty to the Federal Government and proudly 
boast that they have never shed a white man's blood. As far back as 
1886 the Interior Department took up with the Department of Justice 
the question of protecting the fast-dlsappearing water rights, but in- 
difference, politics, and selfishness have intervened to prevent any 
redress being secured. In the meantime the denuding of the forests on 
the watershed of the Gila above the Pimas, the overstocking of the 
range with cattle, and upstream diversions by white settlers all com- 
bined to transform the Gila River from a living stream the year round, 
from which the Pimas formerly got all the water they needed, to a 
flashy, flood type of river, dry during most of the year. The Indian 
lands became idle from drought. Their ditches dried up, they were 
compelled to abandon their farms, and finally starvation and ruin drove 
them to seek the aid of the Government, 

Every person acquainted with the history of the Pima Indians is 
sincerely hoping and praying that this bill for the restoration of their 
water rights will be passed by the unanimous yote of the House of 
Representatives in order that this long deferred act of justice may 
have no dissenting voice in the National Congress to detract from the 
sincerity of the Government's belated action. 

O. D. Betts, mayor, Glendale; Rotary Club, D. H. Bonsall, 
president; F. S. Heatwolfe, councilman; Glendale 
Commercial Club, J. McCoy, secretary; C. H. Tinker, 
manager Valley Bank, Glendale; Harry G. White, post- 
master; J. W. Hawks, city clerk; John McCoy, insur- 
ance; Glendale Realty and Insurance Co. (Inc.); C. 
M. Woods, druggist; R. C. Reynolds, merchant; Lemley 
Ames Motor Co.,; D. R. Jones, druggist; Sample & 
Moore Market; Ray F. Stauffer; Glendale lee Co.: 
Glendale Garage; Glendale News, by H. C. Reed, editor; 
R. F. Zinn, merchant; J. R. McFadden; Walker Service 
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Station, by C. B. Walker; Glendale Furniture Co.;: 
Caplan & Newman, merchants; C. A. Milkee, superin- 
tendent of schools; V. E. Messenger, merchant; D. H. 
Bonsall; Lon G. Smith; Glendale Milling Co.; O. X: 
Stapley Co, (Inc.); Jno: D. Davis, manager Pay N 
Takit; the Glendale Lumber Co.; B. Bean, manager 
J. D. Halstead: Lumber Co.; J. D. Lyncb, manager 
Glendale Motor Co.; Dustys Garage; H. D. Madison; 
A. W. Lueck. 
CHANDLER, ARIZ, April 28, 1924. 
Senator RALPH CAMERON, 
Washington, D. O.: 


Federal Government recognized needs of Pima Indians in construct- 
ing diversion dams on Gila River for irrigation. These dams are 
useless for month when river ig dry. San Carlos storage dam will 
provide adequate flood control and insure permanent supply of water 
for irrigation purposes. Pimms were invaluable allies when assistance 
was sorely needed. They proved their worth in Spanish war. Ari- 
zona’s first sacrifice on the battle fields of France was the lifeblood 
of young Pima Indians. Promises are sacred among Indians, Pinias 
Implicity believe Government will provide water for their lands. Five 
thousand citizens of Chandler and vicinity petition our Government 
restore to Pimas waters of Gila for irrigating their Jands by the con- 
struction of San Carlos storage dam. 

CHANDLER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHANDLER Women’s CLUB, | 
CHANDLER JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCD. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President; I also present resolutions 
adopted hy the Phoenix District: Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, assembled at Phoenix, Ariz, urging 
the passage of Senate bill 966, making an appropriation for the 
construction of an irrigation reservoir on the Gila River near 
San Carlos, Ariz., which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Resolution. favoring. San Carlos Dam. 


Whereas the Pima Indians have always been a penee-loving tribe, 
never having been at any time in an attitude of hostility to the United 
States; and 

Whereas they are also a thrifty, industrious people as compared with 
many other tribes of American Indians, having ptilized to a very com- 
mendable degree the advantages for education and home improvement 
that have thus far been offered them by the Federal Government, while 
at the same time they haye embraced Christianity, following the teach- 
ings of the Christian missionaries that have worked among them to 
an extent that has few, if any, parallels in the history ot mission 
work among the Indians; and 

Whereas the present material condition of this popuious and worthy 
tribe of Christian Indians is such that not only their prosperity but 
their livelihood is dependent upon the impounding of the waters of 
the Gila River for the irrigation of their lands; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States has recently passed the bill 
known as Senate bill No. 966, making an appropriation for the con- 
struction of an irrigation reservoir on the Gila River near San Carlos, 
Ariz., for the above-stated purpose, in keeping with plans approved 
by Government engineers, and such bill is now pending before the 
House of Representatives at Washington: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Phoenta District Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, assembled at Central Methodist Church at Phoeniz, 
Ariz.—(1) That we do hereby respectfully memorialize the Congress 
of the United States, and especially the House of Representatives, 
earnestly and urgently petitioning said body to pass the said bill 
before the adjournment of the present session of Congress. 

2. That a copy of this resolution, signed by the presiding bishop 
nnd secretary of this conference, be forwarded to Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Representative in Congress from Arizona, and to Hon. Raten CAM- 
ERON and Hon. HENRY F. Asuvurst, United States Senators, with re- 
quest that they do their utmost to accomplish the enactment of the bill 
above referred to. 

II. M: Du Boss, 
Bishop, Presiding. 
ALVA R. HUTCHINSON, 
Seoretary. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WALSH OF MONTANA AT BUFFALO 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President; I have in my possession here 
the manuscript of a speech delivered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH] on the 26th instant before the convention of 
the League of Women Voters in Buffalo, N. Y. It is a very 
able address on our foreign relations and is entitled“ Europe's 
troubles are our troubles.” I ask unanimous consent to have 
the address printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


There being. no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EUROPE’S TROUBLES ABE OUR. TROUBLES 

In the discharge of the most commendable task the League of 
Women Voters has assumed of affording the newly, enfranchised citi- 
zens of their sex an opportunity to acquire a more intimate familiarity 
with our system of government and with the public questions involved 
in the elections in which they are to participate, that they may more 
understandingly exercise their rights In connection therewith, it has 
been deemed advisable to devote some. attention to our international 
affairs. 

The instances have happily been rare in our history when our rela- 
tions with foreign nations or the policy which ought to be pursued 
toward them collectively or individually have been so acute as to be 
of consequence in any election or to exercise any influence in the 
choice of candidates for either local or national office. The admoni- 
tion of the fathers against entangling alliances, though apt when 
uttered or written becanse of the frequently recurring state of war be- 
tween Great Britain and France, involving all Europe, and of the 
passions still smoldering that were engendered by the Revolution that 
gave birth to our Nation, ceased after the Napoleonic era to have 
much more than an academic interest to us. The storms that swept 
over Europe during the century after Waterloo were unfelt in the 
polities]. atmosphere. of America, Our interests were only remotely 
involved, If involved at all, The Atlantic was an effective barrier 
against attack from that quarter and no enemy was to be feared from 
any other. We sympathized with the Greeks in their struggle for 
independence against the Turks, with the Hungarians in their effort to 
throw off the yoke of Austria, with the Spanish colonies to free them- 
selves from the dominion of Spain, and with the Irish for a larger 
freedom, but without any purpose to mix in the controversies and con- 
flicts thus precipitated, except in the case of the last Cuban insurrec- 
tion. In respect to them, if sentiment was not all one way, the in- 
sistence on intervention in any form on the part of our Government 
was not backed by numbers sufficient to give to the question the 
dignity of a factor in any national political contest. 

Our controversies with transoceanle countries were almost in- 
variably either evanescent in character or of so little consequence, 
from the standpoint of national feeling, that they cut no figure in 
national elections, except in the case of the Northwest boundary dis- 
pute, of which much was heard in the campaign of 1840, when one 
of the political parties advanced the slogan 54-40 or fight.” 

The annexation of Texas and the war with Mexico became a grave 
issue in the sueceeding quadrennial election, a feature of the slavery 
question which for 60 years engulfed every other so far as political 
discussion is concerned, holding its place in the language of more 
recent times as “the paramount issue,” The promulgation of the 
Monroe doctrine was occasioned by events transpiring in Wurope 
and is even said to have been prompted by a hint from the foreign 
minister of one of the great powers, but it was so in harmony with 
the general, if not universal, sentiment of America that some evidence 
of rivalry is exhibited from time to time with respect to its authorship 
as between the two leading politica) parties, the one attributing it 
to President Monroe and the other to his Secretary of State, John 
Quincy Adams. In short, our country has been so free from agita- 
tion over foreign policies and foreign complications, domestic ques- 
tions have so engrossed the publie mind, that there have been no 
occasion and no disposition on the part of the ordinary voter to 
look, nor has he acquired the habit of looking beyoud our borders 
in determining the course be ought to take in exercising the sovereign 
right of the franchise. 

A different era, however, is upon us: Our outlook is, or at least 
ought to be, radically changed in consequence of the World War. 

The ocean is no longer the barrier it once was or was believed to 
be. We landed in Europe 2,000,000 armed men, equipped: with all 
the enginery of modern warfare. Hereafter we are bound to con- 
template the possibility: of a similar inyasion of our shores, Despite 
a resolute purpose on the part of our people to preserve a strict: 
neutrality as between the warring nations of Europe, the desperation 
of one group of the combatants brought us into the contest, as one 
by one the states of Europe, with but few exceptions, had become 
Involved. We can no longer regard with unconcern a, conflagration 
in Europe or controversies or policies. likely, to lead to such. 

The hazard of involyement increases daily as the nations are 
brought closer by discoveries- and inventions that annihilate distance 
and facilitate communication and the horror of: becoming involved 
multiplies through: the development of new agencies of destruction 
that threaten the overthrow of civilization if not the extinction of the 
human race. Can one set bounds to the destructive effects of lethal 
gases, the aerial torpedo, the demon ray, and the dissemination of: 
deadly contagious disease germs whose ravages even the cessation of: 
hostilities) does. not arrest? 

The outlawry of war is.not a problem of humanitarianism, it is a 
problem of self preservation. 
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Nor is it alone that we may again become involved in a war that 
may eventuate because of them that we have ceased to regard—that 
is, some of us have ceased to regard—the controversies that agitate 
distant nations, and those of Europe particularly, as a matter of in- 
difference to us. That in the wastage of their heritage through 
wär we suffer an incalculable loss has been made painfully plain to 
everyone who has had occasion to consider the deplorable depression 
in our great basic industry—agriculture—so acute as to give rise to 
the introduction in Congress of innumerable relief measures, many of 
them violative of what has heretofore been considered as indis- 
putably sound, economic principles. Due to the impoyerishment of 
Europe, consequent upon the war and the political chaos that has 
ensued, the purchasing power of her people has been reduced to a point 
at which they can no longer absorb our surplus agricultural products, 
which consequently flood the domestic market, reducing the price 
below the cost of production. 

The conditions under which farmers are expected to “carry on“ 
are disclosed by the fact reported by the Secretary of Agriculture, that 
whereas for five years prior to 1914 the purchasing power of a dollar 
in the hands of a farmer was normal—that is to say, a certain quantity 
of farm products would buy the normal amount of commodities gen- 
erally—on the Ist day of January, 1923, it would buy but 64 centg’ 
worth. While the price of the farmer's products suffered a rapid 
decline after the war, the price of everything he must buy, including 
labor, if ene may so speak of labor, has remained stable or has ap- 
preciated, so that while the price of wheat in 1913 stood, in the index 
figures prepared by the Department of Labor, on a parity with the 
price of other commodities, in February, 1924, the leading cereal was 
represented by 125 as against 152 for commodities generally. 

Another way of expressing the appalling fact is that, If wheat had 
preserved the equality at which it stood in 1913 with respect to other 
commodities in the matter of price, it would have brought in 1923, 
instead of $1.002, the average price, about $1.60. 

The gerlouanées of the situation Is but feebly appreciated in the so- 
called industrial sections that are fed up“ with frequent assurances 
from influential sources of abounding prosperity, The fact is that no 
such disaster has ever perhaps befallen the farming industry in this 
country, certainly not in this or the preceding generation. The gravity 
of the case is revealed by the official statement of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the effect that on the Ist of January, 1923, there had 
been a decline in the price of real estate in the United States of 
$13,000,000,000, one-half the expenditure of our Government in the 
World War. 

It is officially reported that 8} per cent of the owner-farmers in 15 
corn and wheat producing States lost their farms, with or without legal 
process, between 1920 and the spring of 1923, and that 15 per cent 
more were in fact temporarily insolvent, but held on through the 
leniency of creditors, The losses were relatively more numerous in 
Montana, North Dakota, Colorado, and South Dakota, and lesa numer- 
ous in the east North Central States. A hideous prosperity is in evi- 
dence in the case of many newspapers published west of the Mississippi 
River, arising from foreclosure notices, the number of which frequently 
necessitates extensive supplements. The alarming state of affairs Is re- 
flected in the bank failures throughout the distinctly agricultural sec- 
tions of the West. From June 30, 1923, to January 31, 1924, 62 State 
banks failed in Montana, and from the initial date given to April 5, 
1924, 19 national banks. During the same periods North Dakota lost 
90 State banks and 16 national banks: South Dakota 53 of the one and 
15 of the other; Oklahoma, 29 and 13; New Mexico, 13 and 8: Minne- 
sota, 40 and 7. These were in addition to a distressing number which 
closed their doors each year since the deflation of 1920 set in or was 
precipitated, the failures occurring in unusual numbers in the South as 
well as the West. More than a half dozen counties of my State are 
without any banking facilities. 

In Lewistown, a city of 8,000 inhabitants, the county seat of Fergus 
County, the heart of the fertile and highly cultivated Judith Basin, 
every bank is closed. Not a tew of the banks that have thus gone down 
were of mashroom growth, puny from their birth, but among those that 
have gone on the rocks are institutions that haye weathered the finan- 
cial storms of 40 years. 

The conditions which these banking reverses imply signify social 
changes of the most far-reaching nature. The Secretary of Agriculture 
tells in his report for 1923, recently issued, that the net change in 
population from farm to town during the preceding year was approxi- 
mately 1,200,000, accelerating a movement in progress in recent decades 
that had already excited general alarm. 

It is not to be understood that the deplorable condition adverted to 
is wholly due to the collapse of the foreign market for our exportable 
surplus, but that the impoverishment of Europe is a serious factor in 
the widespread depression is acknowledged on all hands. Depressed 


world conditions and curtailed foreign buying power is given first place 
by the American Wheat Growers’ Association among the causes of the 
disasters that have overtaken the producers of our principal cereal. 
It is significant that those engaged primarily in the production of crops 
consumed at home are comparatively lightly affected and are weather- 


ing the storm in safety at least. In illustration the cattle business is 
in a plight, perhaps not less serlous than that of those who must 
depend upon their wheat crops, while those who are fortunate enough 
to be running sheep are enjoying a period of reasonable prosperity. 
We export neither wool nor mutton. 

It is necessary to go back nearly 80 years to reach the low level 
of exports of meats and meat products of Inst year, except for the 
year 1914, when shipments were interrupted by the war, and the year 
1910, when, for some reason, there was a serious slump. 

The Department of Commerce has been advised by commercial leaders 
of that country that if payment for it could have been arranged, 
Germany would have used 50,000,000 bushels of American wheat last 
year more than she took from us. Official figures furnished me show 
that the consumption of wheat in Europe for the years 1920, 1921, 
and 1922, respectively, was approximately 500,000,000 bushels less 
than the average annual consumption for the five-year period ending 
with 1913, the computation in each case being for the year ending 
August 1 of the following year. Though there has been a marked in- 
crease in the yield from American and antipodean fields, the world 
production still lags over 400,000,000 bushels behind the average crop 
of the antebellum period. 

The same regrettable Howling is made in the case of copper, nearly 
50 per cent of our production of which normally goes abroad. The 
consumption of this metal in Europe has fallen from 645,000 metric 
tons in 1913 to 273,600 metric tons in 1921. It is popularly be- 
lieved, and doubtless with justification, that the heavy importations 
of this metal by Germany during the years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the war were in anticipation of that catastrophe, but she 
remains our most important customer and the percentage of decline 
in her demands on our exportable surplus is no greater than in the 
case of most other European countries, including Great Britain and 
France, It is not difficult for the people of Montana, of whose three 
principal products—wheat, copper, and cattle—there is always a sur- 
plus for export, to realize how intimate is the relation between our 
prosperity and that of the people of Europe and how immediate is our 
concern in the restoration and preservation of peace mong them. 
If there is greater indifference to the situation, if there is a less ardent 
desire among the people of the Atlantic seaboard to see it improved, 
it must be because they do not feel the pinch.’ Our total of exports 
of foodstuffs, crude and processed, has steadily declined since 1920, 
the decline in 1923 as compared with 1922 reaching the staggering 
total of $200,000,000, balanced, however, by an increase in approxi- 
mately the same amount in the value of our exports of manufactures 
ready or partially ready for consumption. It is significant in- this 
connection that practically none of this gain came from Europe, while 
nearly every other part of the world contributed to it; South America 
over $40,000,000, Asia in excess of $60,000,000, Oceania nearly 
$50,000,000, and Canada nearly $60,000,000. 

It will be appreciated that notwithstanding this gratifying in- 
crease in our exports of manufactured articles, the total that goes 
abroad is insignificant as compared with the demands of the domestic 
market, which rests in the last analysis on agriculture. If that in- 
dustry can not be carried on at a profit, speaking in general terms, 
no other can, If the farmer can not buy in normal quantity, manu- 
facturing must abate and unemployment become general and ominous. 
And yet while our prosperity is so demonstrably bound up in that of 
Europe, though adversity such as our great basic industry has never 
known stares it in the face, in consequence of the turmoil there, po- 
litical exigencies have condemned us to a do-nothing policy from which 
our Government departs from time to time, as common sense impels, 
to act in a gingerly apologetic sort of way, receding as the clamor of 
fsolationists threatens to disturb party harmony or that 7,000,000 
plurality excites the hope of another political victory in a sweeping 
denunciation of the League of Nations, and of any activity, however 
praisewortby in itself, originating with or indorsed by the league, 

The vicissitudes that have attended the effort to secure the indorse- 
ment of the World Court by the Government of the United States 
will serve the purpose of illustration. To the idea represented by it 
our country gave its official sanction a quarter of a century ago at 
the first Hague conference. The tribunal by it constituted proved a 
disappointment because of defects against which our representatives 
vainly sought to protect it. A special effort to redeem it was again 
made by the American commissioners at the second conference in 
1909, and particularly to devise some scheme by which permanent 
judges of the court should be selected who should hear the causes as 
they came before it, instead of arbitrators chosen by the parties from 
a list of eligibles. The desirability of the change was apparently 
universally acknowledged as, indeed it is obvious. The attempt failed 
because it was found impossible to agree on the manner of choosing 
the judges, the small States insisting upon the right, in accordance 
with the rule in international conferences, of an equal voice with the 
larger and more powerful States in the election of the judges. 
That difficulty has, with the concurrence of States large and small, 
been obviated in the organization of the now functioning Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, which, in the essential 
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features of its statute or ‘constitution, is substantially identical with 
the kind of International tribunal for which the United States stood 
at the two Hague conferences. If any serious objection or eriticism 
of the statute constituting it, its constitution, as we express it, has 
been advanced in any responsible quarter it has escaped my notice. 
Unfortunately it is associated, in its origin, with the League of Nations. 
Enough! Away with it! The proposal made on the recommenda- 
tion of Secretary of State Hughes by President Harding to the Senate 
on February 26, 1923, and approved by President Coolidge in his mes- 
sage to Congress on its assembling in regular session in December last, 
that the United States subscribe to the protocol ‘creating the court, 
is as dead as Cesar unless the country can be in some manner aroused 
in its support. Singularly enough the proposal thus commended hy 
two Republican Presidents, meluding the suggestion as to reservations, 
has the concurrence of every Democratic Member of the Senate save 
the few who were opposed to the covenant of the League of ‘Nations, 
and yet it lies moribund before the Committee on Foreign Relations 
without having any part in any known program of the majority party 
for the work of the ‘current session or any session for ‘that ‘matter, 
a subject of jest, Indeed, with most of those influential In the framing 
of such a program. 

It may be of some service If the exact nature of the relation of the 
court to the league Is reenled. Article XIV of the covenant provides 

“The counril shall formulate and submit to tho members of the 
league for adoption plans for the ¢stablishment of a permanent 
court of international justice. The court shall be competent to 
hear and determine any dispute of an International character which 
the parties thereto submit to it. The court may also give an ad- 
visory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by the 
council or by the assembly.” 

Note that the plan to be formulated by the council is to be submitted 
to the ‘menibers of the league for adoption. The council acts simply as 
a draftsman. The court comes into existence only by virtue of what 
amounts to a treaty between the members who adopt the plan, each 
subscribing to a protocol expressing its adoption. The movement to 
establish n world conrt miant have been set on foot in a multitude of 
ways. The International Law Association might have prepared a draft 
of a statute fora worl court and proposed to the government of the 
various nations that they enter into an agreement to constitute such a 
court pursuant to the plan offered by it. Tf, then, the lending nations 
should subscribe to a protocol giving their assent to the plan and judges 
were elected and the other ‘macitinery coutemplated ‘by it provided, the 
eourt would be ready to function, but it would rest on the protocol, not 
on amy sanction it had from the unofficial voluntary association by 
which the plan was prepared. It may be here remarked that no nation 
signing the protocol for the statute drafted by the council of the league 
assumes any. other or greater obligation than it would had it been pre- 
pared, as supposed, by the Association of International Law. Let ft 
be recalled how the council proceeded with the work Intrusted ‘to it by 
Article XIV of the covenant. It called to its aid men of eminence as 
international lawyers, Including an American, Hon. Elihu Root, consti- 
tuting ‘them a committee to dratt a plan. It submitted such a plan, 
that with ‘slight amendments was concurred in by the counch, which 
then submitted it to the assembly of the lengue, in whi¢h every member 
is represented, great and small, by which body it was upon further 
slight amendment agreed to by the council, concurred in, agi then 
submitted to the nations interested, 47 of which have ‘indorsed it by 
subscribing to the protocol pursuant to which the court is constituted, 
though ‘there are 55 members of the league. 

In the work of ‘fhe drafting committee of experts in International 
law, it was confronted at the outset with the same difficulty which 
the two Hague conferences had been unable to surmount, namely, a 
method of selecting the judges satisfactory to both the ‘large and 
the small States. Credit is given to Senator Root for the suggestion 
which solved it. There were at hand two assemblages, in one of 
which, of ‘comparatively few members, the great powers were “rep- 
resented and dominant, and in the other all or nearly all the smati 
nations had an equal voice, namely, the Corneil and the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, respectively. Why not utilize these gas- 
semblages ‘for the ‘election of fudges? It wes accordingly agreed 
that the choice should be thus made, the successful candidate ‘requiring 
a majority of the votes in the council and in the assembly, Those 
institutions are simply convenient agencies which are made use of 
under the protocol and the ‘statute of the court for effecting the elec- 
tion. One of the reservations proposed by Mr. Hughes contemplates 
that an arrangement be effected with the interested nations by which 
the United States shall be represented in each of the elective bodies, 
when and only when it acts as such, with authority to participate 
in the choice on the same footing as any other ‘nation represented 
therein, but without right to any part in any other work in which it 
may engage and without the assumption of any obligation on the 
part of our Government under the covenant of the League of Nations 
or the treaty of ‘Versailles. 

The istatute of the court goes beyond the limits ‘outlined in Article 
XIV of the Covenant of the League. It, as shown by the language 


heretofore ‘quoted, contemplated a plan ‘to be adopted by the members 
of the league only, but the statute actualy framed by the committee 
of experts, approved by ‘the council and the assembly and adopted 
by the subscribing nations, opened the way for adherence thereto 
not only by members of the league but by all States mentioned in 
the annex to the covenant for ‘the league, whether ‘members or not, 
including ‘the United States. To that end the protocol recited that 
it should “remain open for signature by the members of the League 
of Nations and by the States mentioned in the amex to the cove- 
nant of the league,“ And article 35 of the statute declares that 
“The court shall be open to the members of the league and also 
to States mentioned in the annex to the covenant. 

In one other ‘respect the court is sassocinted with the League of 

Nations. The judges must be paid and the other expenses nttendunt 
upon the functioning of the court must be met. ‘Obviously the subserib- 
ing nations ought to contribute to the defraying of such expenses in 
some just proportion, ‘The members of the league contribute to its 
treasury ‘in the same proportion as the powers contribute to the fund 
to meet the expenses of the International Postal Union. Why not, 
aceordingly, pay the expenses of the court out of ‘the league ‘treasury? 
So it was arranged. Again, the machinery of the league—its agencles— 
age made use of by the parties signatory to the protocol of the World 
Court. 
Pina, the statute provides that the court shall have compulsory 
jurisdiction over cases of four classes as between any of the signatory 
powers agreeing that it shall, a particular in which it again departs 
from the injunction of article 14 of the league, which contemplated 
giving to the court no compulsory jurisdiction whatever, but only 
authority to pass on such controversies as the parties chose to submit 
to ft, evidently as they arose, further evidencing the fact ‘that it stands 
on its own bottom and derives no anthority whatever from the cove- 
nant, It might be added that only 15 of the 47 States subscribing to 
the protocol have bound themselves in advance to submit controversies 
within the enumerated classes to the courts. None of the leading 
powers have so bound themselves, and it is not proposed that the United 
States shall obligate itself to do so. It ‘is free to submit or not to 
submit any controversy to the court. It may say at any time without 
offense that the particular controversy is of a class which according to 
the settled policy of the United States is never submitted to the deter- 
mination of any tribunal or it may decline to submit without offering 
any reason. 

Now, what is the objection to our joining the other nations of the 
earth in upholding this agency for peace, feeble though it may be? 
Bear in mind all we are asked for is to give to the court our moral 
support and to contribute our pittance to the expense of ‘maintaining 
it, for, as disclosed by that part of article 35 of the statute heretofore 
quoted, our Nation is now a competent suitor before the court, being 
mentioned in the annex to the league covenant. We may even now 
agree with any other nation to submit to the court any controversy in 
which we are involved, and the court is competent to deal with it. We 
are asked to give it our ‘cordial approval instead of standing on the 
side lines and sneering ut it. Again the league. 

On December 10 last the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lexsoor)] offered a ‘resolution quite like that ‘proposed by Mr. 
Hughes, but with some additional reservations, in ‘substance to 
the effect that the judges of the court should be élected after the 
manner following: Representatives of one group of nations, being the 
same as those having delegates in the council of the league, should 
meet. Contemporaneously ‘representatives of all the ‘nations, as au- 
other group, should meet, quite as the assembly of the League of 
Nations, in Which 55 nations are now represented. These two groups 
are to be authorized to elect the judges in substantially the same man- 
ner as that provided in the statute as the procedure to be observed 
by the council and the assembly, By this hocus-pocus the ‘judges 
are to be chosen by substantially the same electors, proceeding In 
substantially the same manner, only by the Lenroot plan the elective 
bodies are to be designated Group A and Group B. Wulle under the 
Hughes plan they are denominated the Council ot the League of Niu- 
tions and the Assembly of the League of Nations, which, Indeetl thay 
are not for the occasion because the United States, not a member of 
the leugue, would sit. Thus gravely it is proposed ‘to ‘eliminate the 
poison with which the ‘present statute is infected. ‘to disassociate it, 
as it is expressed, from the League of Nutions, This we are to offer 
to 47 self-respecting ‘nations which have set on foot ‘this long and 
ardently desired tribunal as the condition of our lending it the sup- 
port of our name, to reorganize the whole constitution of the court tu 
order that the offensive name of the league shall not attach ‘to it. 
More recently the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper], 
on April 7, introduced a resolution to call a world conference to con- 
sider, among other ‘things, “plans for “a world court, either through 
a ‘further development of the present Permanent Court of Arbitration 
ut The Hague, or through disassociation ot the present Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The Hague ‘from ‘the League of 
Nations.” The foremost jurists of the world, acting on the committee 
of which Senator Root was a member, concluded, for some reason, that 
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it was impracticable to set up the desired eourt through a further 
development of The Hague court in the institution of which he had 
an honorable part. The eight great powers represented in the 
Council of the League of Nations thought so. The 55 nations repre- 
sented in the assembly of the league thought so. What may a world 
conference be expected to think of the feasibility or the desirability of 
junking the court indorsed by 55 of the states that would be repre- 
sented in such a conference? 
be likely to reply to a proposal such as that outlined in the Lenroot 
resolution to disassociate the World Court from the League of Nations, 
a proposal which in substanee is that the name 2 the elective bodies 
be changed. 

I have dwelt thus at perhaps inexcusable length upon the World 
Court question to indicate how lamely and haltingly, notwithstanding 
our professions so oft repeated and the passionate desire of the 
people of America to promote the cause of peace, we proceed to Insure 
it or to adopt means to make more likely the preservation of peace. 

Unwarranted expectations are indulged by many with respect to 
the World Court. It carries no assurance whatever of continued world 
peace. It is but a feeble step to that end, a ‘tribunsdl in which some 
controversies which might lead to war may be determined and thus 
war averted. Remember that as between the great powers it will 
deal with no controversies except such as they may care to submit 
and from its very constitution will deal only with controversies of a 
justiclable character, not with nonjusticiable controversies, the more 
likely of the two to lead to war. So we do not progress very ‘far, 
even if we should give our hearty approval to the World Court. We 
hesitate to take even that feeble step, remembering that we were 
once asked to go much farther. We even refrain from active and 
open participation in those activities humanitarian and social in 
character being conducted by and through the league because it is 
found, by the rest of the world, a convenient agency for the conduct 
of work of that nature requiring international cooperation. Because 
there is at hand an organization suited to the purpose, the nations 
banded together in the league are constantly entering new fields in 
which to labor for the betterment of world conditions. 

Set on foot by the league “five international conferences have been 
held at Geneva during the past year: (1) Conference on obscene pub- 
lications; (2) consultation on opium traffic; (8) ‘conference on 
customs formalities; (4) conference on transit and communications; 
and (5) consultation on a new arms traffic convention. At all of 
these the United States was represented in an “unofficial and con- 
sultative capacity.” These are only a few of the lines in which the 
league operates aside from what may be regarded as the central idea 
with which it was constituted, the composition of actual contro- 
versles between nations and the repression of wars. 

At an early stage in its history, obedient to the command of the 
covenant, it appointed a commission on the reduction of armaments, 
and extended to the United States an invitation to send representatives 
to work with ‘the commission, which our Government promptly and 
curtly declined, preferring, apparently, that there should be no reluc- 
tion of arniaments than that that result should be accomplished on the 
initiation of the league. It is evidence of some moliification of view on 
the part of the responsible officers of ‘the greatest nation on earth 
that the United States was represented by an “ unofficial observer“ at 
two meetings of the commission during ‘the current year. The league 
has instituted a health organization, which in 1921 held in London a 
conference on sera and serological tests, and in 1923 another at Edin- 
burgh on the standardization of biological remedies. While in the 
Orient last summer I met a representative of the league, an officer of 
the medical corps of the English Army, traveling in those parts to 
promote more uniform quarantine regulations and the collection antl 
publication of more complete and accurate information concerning ‘the 
existence of contagious diseases in the principal ports. 

The International Labor Organization came into existence through 
the league. It has set up a maritime commission for the study of 
employment conditions at sea, the anthrax advisory committee for the 
study and suppression of that disease, a permanent emigration com- 
mittee, a technical commission of wnemployment, and other like com- 
mittees dealing with ‘related questions of International significance. 

This is not a plea for the entrance of the United States into the 
League of Nations. Events transpiring since 1920 affect quite mate- 
Tally the view one must take of the problem of our relations with that 
organization we have so often been assured is dead, but which, some- 
how, refuses to stay dead., and which is, in fact, very much alive and 
is considered by the nations of Europe as a most valuable agency ‘for 
the adjustment of the constantly recurring matters of difference among 
them. I do not plead for a reversal of the verdict through which ‘the 
United States declined membership in the league. I plead for the 
active participation by our Government in any effort which may be 
made ‘through it or any other channel to bring about a restoration of 
normal industrial activity in Burope und to establish a state of actual 
Pence among them in every case in which it is reasonably safe to do 
so without entangling ourselves in their quarrels. 


And what would such a conference 


To illustrate: Austria was prostrate, a helpless wreck financially. 
A project for the reorganization of her fiscal affairs was devised 
through the league and successfully carried out by an eminent Dutch 
financier. whose services were drafted for that purpose, as were those 
of Mr. Root in connection with the organization of the World Court, 
of Mr. Elkus for the settlement of the Aaland Islands dispute, of Mr. 
Davis for the adjustment of the Memel controversy, of Mr. Morgenthau 
to promote the establishment of Greek refugees In productive work in 
Greece, and many other Americans in connection with the less adver- 
tised activities of the league. Why should not the United States, in its 
own interest, bave participated In setting Austria on her feet? The 
lengue is undertaking a similar task on behalf of Hungary, aguin in- 
trusting the work to an American, Mr. Jeremiah Smith. Could we not 
have furnished some brains to conceive and work out these plans as 
well as to carry them into execution? It may be difficult to measure 
the extent of our financial interest in a rehabilitated Austria or Hun- 
gary, or a pacified Poland and Lithuania, or an appeased Finland and 
Sweden; but I have libored in vain if yon are not convinced that it Is 
neither insubstantial nor remote. 

And I plead for a perfectly frank avowal of our desire to be helpful 
in any way we can in the composition of the unfortunate controversies 
which suryived or originated in the war for the results of which we can 
not divest ourselves of some share of responsibility and for participa- 
tion wherever we can safely, without apology and without taking 
refuge in the sham of denominating our representatives as unofficial 
observers” or assuring the world that they appear in an “advisory and 
consultatlye capneity.” 

We have long had an “unofficial observer“ on or with the Repara- 
tion Commission, a kind of official eavesdropper, if his functions are 
those only which his title would suggest. If congressional authority 
is necessary to such participation it ought to be usked and freely 
granted, subject to such restrictions as may seem necessary to insure 
us against involvement in schemes of national aggrandizement or Ike 
controversies distinctly political in chgracter. 

Though they act only in an “advisory or consultative capnelty,” the 
system in vogue of sentling representatives to ‘have a part in movements 
which we approve, but to the expense of which we contribute nothing, 
is intolerable; and to frown on those we would otherwise approve be- 
cause ‘they are associated with the league argues neither good morals, 
good sense, nor sound business judgment, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, announced that the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1631) to authorize the defevring of payments of reclamation 
charges. 

TAX REDUCTION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment of the Committee en 
Finance in section 503, page 187, to strike out lines 12 to 22, 
inclusive, in the following words: “(f) For the purposes of 
this section a farmer or grower of tobacco or a tobacco grow- 
ers’ perative association shall not be regarded as a dealer 
in leaf tobacco in respect to the leaf tobacco produced by him 
or handled by such association. As used in this ‘section the 
term *tobacee growers’ cooperative association’ means an usso- 
ciation of farmers or growers of tobacco organized and oper- 
ated as sales agent for the purpose of marketing the tobacco 
produced by its members and turning back to them the proceeds 
of sales, less the necessary selling expenses, on the basis of 
the quantity and quality of tobacco furnished by them” and 
in lien to insert: 

() For the purposes of this section a farmer or grower of tobacco 
shall not be regarded as a deuler m leaf tobaeco in respect to the leaf 
tobacco produced ‘by him. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] to the pending .amend- 
ment. I know that he desires to be heard upon it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr, ‘President, I hope the Senate will not 
concur in the amendment offered by the committee. I.am sur- 
prised that it was ever offered. 

There was never more talk, more loose, idle, empty profes- 
sion of interest in the farmer and less disposition to do any- 
thing for him. If nothing is to be done for the farmer, cer- 
tainly nothing should be done to injure him. I „readily admit 
that there is much you can not do for so vast a body. Special 
privilege in the nature of fliings is the plunder of the few at 
the expense of the many. y 

The farmer has been raising tobacco for.a long time. Tie 
early Virginians bought their wives with this leaf. Not long 
ago I had oceasion to look over the accounts kept with 
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wonderful accuracy by Thomas Jefferson. I found that he 
received more for his tobacco 150 years ago than the farmers 
of Kentucky and Tennessee were receiving when I assisted 
in organizing the first cooperative farmers’ association that 
was ever formed in the United States or in any other country, 
as far as I know. They were receiving about half as much 
as Jefferson’s tobacco sold for at that time. 

Tobacco is sold under conditions entirely different from the 
marketing of any other agricultural commodity. The truck 
gardener sells his produce to the people. The producer of grain 
sells to a consuming public. But tobacco is sold, with the excep- 
tion of a few pounds, only to organized purchasers, 

I had oceasion to examine this question very thoroughly 20 
years ago. Then, as now, all of the tobacco in this country, with 
the exception of a little tobacco which is sold to small dealers 
to make cigars, was sold to organized purchasers. Many of 
those institutions have been dissolved or their dissolution 
has been attempted by the Federal Government because of 
the fact that they were monopolies. Some 20 years ago I 
introduced a resolution in the other House asking for an 
investigation of the American Tobacco Co., and specifically 
charging a half dozen violations of the Sherman Act. After 
a year of endeavor, I secured consideration of those charges. 
The matter was called to the reluctant attention of the De- 
partment of Justice over the open opposition of the then 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. When suit 
was finally brought for the dissolution of the American To- 
bacco Co., Chief Justice White, in his decision dissolving it, 
sustained every charge I had made. 

At the dissolution of the American Tobacco Co. it was 
simply divided into a number of nominally independent con- 
cerns between which there was no competition. One company, 
like the Lorillards, buys one type of tobacco, the American 
Tobacco Co. another, Ligg@tt & Myers buy another, and so 
on; it is like dissolving a packers’ combine and leaving one 
concern in control of poultry, another of pork, another of beef, 
another of mutton. 

In addition to that, purchases of tobacco are made by the 
Imperial Tobacco Co., of Great Britain, which is a highly 
organized concern, and by the regies of Europe, which are 
government monopolies. There are the regies of France, of 
Japan, Italy, and other European countries; so that when a 
farmer brings his tobacco to the loose-leaf floor there is 
practically no competition. The American Snuff Oo., the 
Lorillard Co., the Liggett & Myers Co., the American Tohacco 
Oo., the British Imperial Co., and the regies of Europe know 
exactly what they want, seldom purchasing the same type of 
tobacco, and if they do they can exchange. Nor is it diifienlt 
for them to have a distinct understanding as to just what they 
will pay. That condition has been demonstrated so frequently 
that the tobacco growers have been compelled in self-defense to 
organize protective associations, to organize a system of co- 
operative marketing, so that to-day the tobaccos of Virginia, 
of Tennessee, of western Kentucky, of central Kentucky, the 
bright leaf that goes into the cigarette, and the dark tobacco 
that goes into the snuff and the plug, and the tobaccos of- Wis- 
consin and of Connecticut and of Pennsylvania which go into 
certain kinds of cigars, are sold in great measure through co- 
operative associations, because one little tobacco tenant coming 
into town with a load of tobacco under a bedquilt, a few 
thousand pounds—his year’s work—would be utterly helpless 
to deal with these highly organized and enormously rich 
concerns, 

From the day that the tobacco planters first sent their 
tobacco over to pay for their wives, from the earliest history of 
this country, neither the British Government, the charter gov- 
ernments of the colonies, the Federal Government, nor any 
State government has ever questioned the right of the farmer 
to sell that leaf of tobacco just as he would sell a head of cab- 
bage or lettuce or a bushel of potatoes; no Government has ever 
denied the tobacco planters this poor privilege until the Finance 
Committee—I can not ascertain what Member is responsible— 
denied that right to the farmer in this bill, and it is an un- 
speakable outrage. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Kentucky yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. STANLEY. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator from Kentucky, 
as he has stated that he does not know who was responsible for 
this proposed legislation, that, so far as I am concerned, I was 
not present when the House provision was eliminated, I am 
sure, because if I had been present I should have resisted the 
proposition very vehemently in the committee. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina must be mistaken about that, for I allowed the amendment 
to be passed over while the Senator was away because of the 
fact that I knew he was interested in the tobacco question, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no recollection of the matter ever 
coming up when I was present in the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it did come up, I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator, because I asked that it go over until the Senator's return. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then my attention was not called to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Kentucky speaks of the 
farmer, but it is the pooling associations, not the farmers, 
who object to this proposition. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am coming to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The pooling associations are the only ones who 
object to it. The farmers are not objecting to it, and the 
Government favors the existing law, in order that it may get 
the statistics and know the amount of tobacco which is being 
raised and sold. That is all we are proposing to do; we are 
not changing a word of the existing law. 2 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Kentucky in order to make an inquiry? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield fo the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I inquire of the Senator from Kentucky 
as to just wherein this proposed legislation works any hard- 
ship on the farmer? The proposed amendment is to strike 
out from line 12 to line 22, both inclusive, on page 187, in the 
bill as it comes from the other House, and in lieu thereof to 
insert: 


(f) For the purposes of this secticn n farmer or grower of tobacco 
shall not be regarded as a dealer in leaf tobacco in respect to the leaf 
tobacco produced by him. 


It would seem on the face of it that it rather removes any 
restrictions as to the farmer. The restrictions and the require- 
ments apply to the dealers, and the farmers are expressly elimi- 
nated from that class. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I am delighted to have my 
colleague from Florida ask me that question. 

I understand that tobacco is raised in Florida, and I will 
ask him if in Florida tobacco is sold now through cooperative 
associations or is the tobacco sold by the individual? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The tobacco raised in Florida is mainly 
wrapper tobacco. We do not produce tobacco for cigarettes 
and for plug or snuff. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understand that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a wrapper tobacco. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is a kind of Sumatra wrapper. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; a type of Sumatra wrapper, and it 
is a very excellent wrapper indeed and has a good market; 
but I have an idea that very largely the price is in the hands 
of the buyer rather than subject to any control by the producer, 

Mr. STANLEY. When the Florida tobacco growers sell their 
tobacco, does each farmer take his own tobacco to the market 
and sell it or does he sell it through agents? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think they sell it through agents. They 
put it in the warehouses and cure it-and then it is sold through 
agents, 

Mr. STANLEY. Now, I want to call the attention of my 
good friend from Florida to the fact that the man who raises 
that tobacco can bring it to town and sell it to whomsoever he 
pleases and go on about his business, but under this law, under 
this red tape, if he employs me to take his tobacco and his 
neighbor’s tobacco to town I can not sell it to anybody but a 
dealer and then I must make out detailed accounts of what 
I did. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But does not this amendment exempt the 
farmer from having to make out those detailed accounts? 

Mr. STANLEY. Exactly; but I do not make myself clear, 
The farmer does not do that if he sells the tobacco himself, 
but if he says to me or to you or to a cooperative association 
“take my tobacco,” and we sell it, then he is deprived of every 
right which the law now vests in him. 

Mr. SMOOT. The pooling associations handle over 50 per 
cent of all the tobacco. The object of the existing law is 
to keep track of that tobacco and to report it so that the 
Government may know whether the tax is paid upon it. If 
we adopt the House provision there will be no possible chance 
of the department keeping a record of the tobacco; it would 
not know anything about whether or not the revenue was paid 
upon the tobacco. If the existing law is amended we will 
never have the proper statistics and we will never know whether 
the revenue is paid. 
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Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I do not think there will be 
any misunderstanding between the Senator from Utah and my- 
self or between the Government representative and myself as 
to the operation of the law; we will get that clear first. My 
understanding of the law—and I think I understand it—is 
that a producer of tobacco can sell that tobacco to an ultimate 
consumer, but a dealer in tobacco can not sell it to an ulti- 
mate consumer, Is not that right? - 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. STANLEY. He must sell it te another dealer or to a 
manufacturer; and H any man except the farmer himself sells 
a leaf of tobaeco, no matter whether it is manufactured or not, 
to a consumer he must pay a tax and must make report or 
become liable to heavy fines and liabilities, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. T should like to ask the Senstor what 
becomes of the amendment to the antitrust law which we 
adopted in order to permit farmers to organize into cooper- 
ative associations, and which was intended to encourage 
farmers in getting together and marketing their crops on a co- 
operative basis, if, notwithstanding this amendment, they are 
to be subjected to penalties for failing to make returns such 
as the Senator describes this bill carries? 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment will not discourage the farm- 
ers at all. It simply provides that records shall be kept, so 
that t¥e Government may be advised as to the amount of the 
tobaceo. That is all that is involved in this provision, 

Mr. STANLEY. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I should like > understand that. If 
the farmer himself sells his product, and not through a cooper- 
ative organization, is he not exempted under the amendment 
which the committee has proposed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the committee proposes the existing law 
Just as it is to-day. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I knew that the existing law with 
reference to the farmer who works upen a cooperative plan of 
marketing bas been changed, and why not permit the organ- 
ization of tobacco grewers to get the benefit of the law which 
we purposely amended in order to permit the farmer to take 
advantage of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I just stated why. The pooling associations 
seli 50 or more per cent of the tabaceo, and under the House 
provision they will not have to make any report: How is the 
Government of the United States going to know anything 
about the amount of tobacco produced and where it is produced if 
we do not require pooling associations to keep any records what- 
ever? All we are asking now is that they shall keep records. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is not proposed to tax them? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is no tax here at all It is the 
existing provision, and it is the only way in which the Govern- 
ment can ascertain the amount of tobacco produced. That is 
all there is to the amendment. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I think the Senator is under 
a misapprehension, 

Mr: SMOOT. I should like te have him do it if I am. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is purely a misapprehension. The 
farmer can sell his tobacco to an ultimate consumer without 
paying a tax. The tobacco dealer can not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know bow much tobaceo the 
farmer sells directly to the consumer? 

Mr. STANLEY. Little or none, now. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I say. Therefore this does not 
affect the farmer. 

Mr. STANLEY. Now, let us see. 

Mr. SMOOT. He may sell a handful of tobacco to a man 
Somewhere, of course, 

Mr. STANLEY. And this is to tax that little? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, no. This entirely eliminates the farmer. 
_ Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, let us stick to one thing at a 
time. I know the incisive intellect of my able and subtle col- 
league from Utah, and I hope to get this thing straight as we 
go. In passing en the value of this privilege, the Senator over- 
looks the privilege itself. The farmer under the law can sell to 
whomsoever he pleases. Nobody else has that right; and the 
minute he sells to a cooperative association under this amend- 
ment the cooperative association is deprived of the right given 
it under the House bill of being subrogated to the rights of the 
jfarmer, of being vested with all the rights which the grower 
i Under the House bill, as far as the handling and sale of 
| tobacco is concerned, the rights of the grower and of the co- 
operative association are identical, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes. In other. words, he does not keep any 
record at all. 

Mr. STANLEY. Not only that, but he can sell his leaf to the 
ultimate consumer. The farmers’ association—the pooling asso- 
ciation, as you call it—can not do that under this amendment. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky a question. 

Mr. STANLEY. Am I not right in that proposition? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is not right there. They can 
sell, but they must keep a record, 

Mr. STANLEY. Not only that, but if a tobacco dealer sells 
he must pay a tax. I think the young man next to the Senator 
will agree with me as to that. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. Well, that denies him the right, because he 
can not pay that tax. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kentucky 
will yield—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Kentucky yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SHIELDS. In the counties where they have these coop- 
erative associations is the producer allowed to sell to the con- 
7 or must he yield control of his product to the associ- 
ations 

Mr. STANLEY. The producer of tobacco ean take his to- 
bacco and peddle it from Maine to California. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Oh, I know that is the law; but under this 
cooperative association must he turn all of his crop in to the 
association? 

Mr. STANLEY. Exactly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then it cuts him off from selling directly to 
the consumer. > 5 

Mr. STANLEY. Exactly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. So, with this provision, no tobacco can be 
sold directly to the consumer, either by the producer or by these 
associations. 

Mr. STANLEY. Exactly. That is the situation. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is the point I was trying to bring out. 
Now, when it is sold by the producer—speaking to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoorj]—the producer, under this language, 
is allowed to do it without keeping a record. Why should we 
require the keeping of a record when a dozen farmers unite 
together? Why should the failure to keep a record prac- 
tically give a monopoly control of the farmer’s crop? I want 
to say, further, here is a corn crop, here are a hundred crops 
of which no record is kept, and yet the right of the farmers 
who produce those crops to sell to the consumer is not tram- 
meled in this way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, they are not subject to tax at 
all. The individual pays no tax; but here are pooling. cor- 
porations that sell over 50 per cent of all the tobacco raised in 
the United States. The existing law is that the association 
has the same right as the individual has, with the exception 
that it must keep a record, It must say how mueh tobacco 
it purthases, It must say how much tobacco it sells, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Utah whether the association is not a dealer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Are not all dealers taxed? The object of 
this provision was to take the farmer out of the dealer class, 
so that he would not be taxed. You put him back into it, and 
he does pay a tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he does not pay any tax. 

Mr. STANLEY, He would if he soid to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. The farmer does not pay any tax; and we 
are not putting him back at all, and we are not changing the 
existing law one iota. The Senate committee reports here the 
existing law, and I will revert now and finish the answer that 
I started before. The other change is that the pooling cor- 
poration handling millions and millions of pounds of tobacco 
is taxed just the same as any other man doing business, so far 
as that is concerned; and there have been no objections to that, 
that I ever heard of, untli this amendment of the House was 
proposed and put in. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, does the Senator classify 
these cooperative associations as pooling corporations? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they are so reported, and the only thing 
that we want to do with those pooling associations is to have 
them make reports to the Government as to the amount of 
pi clay Uh lala x al re tae eerie ae 2 oes Aha on 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. Is not that for the purpose of taxing 
them? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not only for the purpose of taxing them; 
it is for the purpose of having records kept. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I know; but I just wanted to inquire if 
they were not taxed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. A pooling corporation conducted for 
profit is one thing; but a cooperative farmers’ association 
which is joined merely for the purpose of marketing members’ 
crops is not in my judgment a pooling corporation which 
should subject the farmer to a tax when as an individual he 
is not taxed. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is only where the association sells 
directly to the consumer. That is all he is taxed on. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But if the association is not selling for 
profit, does it not come within the provisions of the law which 
permits farmers to unite for the purpose of marketing their 
crops? It is not à pooling corporation, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under existing law and under the amendment 
we have here the association is not taxed unless it sells the 
tobacco directly to the consumer, and it never does that, with 
the exception of perhaps a handful of tobacco in the United 
States. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, does the Senator know why 
it does not? 

Mr. SHOOT. It is not because of the tax. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is because of the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is because of the fact that he sells to 
the manufacturer who handles all of the tobacco. 

Mr. STANLEY. Exactly; because of this law. He did not 
do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The gentleman to whom the Senator refers, 
and also the department, recommend this amendment. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not mean to reflect on him. He is a 
very able young man. 

Mr. SMOOT. They recommend this very amendment, and 
that is what they are asking for; but they ask it for two 


reasons. 

Mr. STANLEY. Of course they do, from the standpoint of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. The wholesale cigar men want it; the depart- 
ment wants it; we need the information for the records of the 
Government; and the only people I know anything about who 
are opposed to it are the pooling associations who sell % 
tobacco. They do not have to pay any tax at all unless they 
pay it to sell directly to the consumer, and the farmer can do 
that, but there are no such sales that amount to anything in 
the United States. 

Mr. STANLEY. Now, Mr. President, I want to tell the 
Senator something, that I am amazed he has forgotten about 
the fight made on his side of the Chamber by my great de: 
ceased colleague. I did not agree with him about many things, 
but he was a man of splendid intellect and it was my privilege 
to cooperate with him in perhaps the last great fight that Sena- 
tor Bradley ever made in this body, for the right of the dealer, 
as you call him, for the right of a subsequent vendee tb sell 
tobacco in the natural leaf, unmanufactured, just as the farmer 
sells other things unmanufactured. 

I had secured an amendment to this very law after years of 
labor. I at last convinced John W. Yerkes, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, that it could be done without injury to the 
Treasury. He at last indorsed a bill giving the farmer's agent 
the same right that the farmer had to sell tobacco in certain 
quantities in cartons and in the natural leaf. We came to the 
Senate. Senator Aldrich then was chairman of the Finance 
Committee. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] remembers 
that. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] remembers 
it. Senator Aldrich took the identical position that the Senator 
from Utah takes and that the Treasury Department takes— 
that it would interfere with their bookkeeping; that it would 
deprive them of revenue. Every great manufacturing trust 
that touches tobacco in the United States came here, until 
these lobbies and these galleries buzzed with the concurrent 
hum of busy, greedy, and special privilege. There never was a 
more pitiful sight witnessed in this country than when the 
farmers of Virginia, of North and South Carolina, of Tennessee, 
and of Kentucky—who were making at that time less than 20 
cents a day—were forced to send their women and children into 
the fields. 

It was the first time in my life that I ever saw a Kentuckian 
forced to send his daughters and his wife from the shelter of 
his home to the hardship of a furrow; and she whom but yes- 
terday he permitted not the winds of summer to visit too 


roughly was driven from dawn until sunset, there in the dusty 
fields, to assist the half-clad, half-starved father of those chil- 
dren in tearing the skeleton clutch of famine from the throats 
of their helpless ones. These people were not making more 
than 20 cents a day, I tell you. The trusts had cut down the 
price from 10 to 3 cents inside of 90 days on tobacco which had 
brought 6 cents since the days of Jefferson. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. STANLEY. I will teli the Senator all about it. I de- 
manded the right of the farmer to turn his tobacco over to an 
agent to take it and sell it just as he might do in person. 
Aldrich fought that right, and the American Tobacco Co. fought 
that right, and the Imperial Tobacco Co. fought that right, 
and the regies of Europe fought that right, and the smart, 
trim, smug, accurate lovers of red tape came in here with their 
columns of figures and their ideas about bookkeeping and 
fought that right. At last we won, however, and the records 
of the department will show that the farmers of Kentucky sold 
in one year half a million dollars worth of tobacco at 15 or 
20 cents a pound, and saved themselves from ruin until they 
could organize and protect their crop. 

I was elected Goyernor of Kentucky, and the same interests 
got busy, and that law was repealed. Now I am asking that 
the farmer shall have the privilege of coming back once more 
and selling his tobacco under sane regulations through his 
agents as he now can sell it for himself. There is no tobacco 
in the natural leaf being sold now by the farmer, but if you 
will pass this act there will be, and that is the “nigger in the 
woodpile.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all the Senator says has noth- 
ing whatever to do with this amendment. It is all right to taik 
about what happened back in 1909. I remember very well 
the fight that was made by the then Senator Bradley, of Ken- 
tucky. He won out in the committee, and the committee re- 
ported it to the Senate. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is right; we finally convinced them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but when it came to the floor in 
the Senate the Senate agreed with him, and the provision was 
put into the law. But that has nothing whatever to do with this 
amendment. By this we are simply saying that the present 
law shall be enforced, because the Government of the United 
States wants somebody to keep a record, and this would com- 
pel these pooling associations to keep records. The farmer 
raising the tobacco in the United States can sell his tobacco to 
any consumer, in any quantity, anywhere in all the United 
States, without any tax whatever. He is not taxed a cent. 
But if these pooling associations formed for handling tobacco 
sell it, as agents in any other business would sell the products 
of the business, they pay the regular tax, and that is all there 
is to it, Senator. There is nothing else to it. There is no inten- 
tion of providing that the farmer can not sell his tobacco 
where he wants to. The farmer does not do it, Mr. President, 
and he can not do it, as has been proven in the past. That is 
the reason the pooling associations are formed and that is why 
they always will be in operation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator? It seems 
We are narrowing the question down to a pretty definite point. 
The question then comes as to whether what the Senator from 
Utah calls pooling associations are operating for profit and 
as a business on their own account, or whether they are co- 
operative associations simply acting as agents of the farmers. 
If they are acting as agents of the farmers and represent the 
farmers not for profit but simply as agent for the principal 
producers of tobacco, it seems to me they ought not to be re- 
quired to pay this tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would be required to keep records. That 
is what we want more than anything else. That is what this 
means, 

Mr. SWANSON. Let me see if I understand the Senator. 
He says that he would permit a farmer as an individual to sell 
tobacco. 

Mr. SMOOT. To the consumer. 

Mr. SWANSON. To the consumer? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. If he forms a cooperative association, this 
would prohibit him from selling 

Mr. SMOOT. He can sell it to the consumer without paying 
a dollar of tax. 

Mr. SWANSON. What does this do with the cooperative 
association? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the cooperative association sells It to the 
consumer, it is just the same as with the farmer; but if it 
sells it to a manufacturer, it does not pay any tax. 

Mr. SWANSON. You mean the farmer does not? 
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Mr. SMOOT. No; the cooperative association does not, nor 
does the farmer. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
associations? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not, of course. 

Mr. STANLEY. It guts them; that is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not change the law, except in this 
one particular, that it requires them to keep a record. 

Mr. STANLEY. It deprives them of a right. 

Mr. SWANSON. I wonld like to ask the Senator from 
North Carolina, who is well posted on this, who represents a 
large tobacco State, what the effect of this amendment would be? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The term “ dealer in tobacco“ is a technical 
term. The dealers in tobacco described in the law are upon a 
different footing altogether from the producers of tobacco who 
sell through a warehouse. The effect of this amendment would 
be to continue the farmer’s right to sell, and not to be treated 
as a dealer, but to make the associations to whom he conveys 
his property technically “dealers in tobacco,” as described and 
provided for in the law. I ask the Senator from Utah if that is 
not so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us get right down to this. Is the Senator 
concerned in relation to the tax imposed? Let us get right 
down to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is not any tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the case. There is no tax, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand that it is a question of 
tax nt all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only question involved in this thing is as 
to whether they will keep records or not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The only question involved is whether the 
associations shall be technically dealers in tobacco, and subject 
to the provisions of the law with resp&ct to dealers in tobacco. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a change 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. The thing is to have them keep records. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the House provision is eliminated, will 
not these associations be known technically as dealers in 
tobacco, and have to comply with the law applying to dealers in 
tobacco? Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they will have to keep records. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It involves more than the keeping of records. 

Mr. STANLEY. If a dealer in tobacco sells tobacco in the 
natural leaf, does he not have to pay a tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. If he sells it to a consumer he does; but he 
never sells it to a consumer, and the Senator knows he does not. 

Mr. STANLEY. I know he will if you will give him a chance. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what was said before, but he did not. 

Mr. STANLEY. He did. He sold $750,000 worth of it right 
there in Kentucky and Tennessee in one year, and the records 
of the department show it. The young man by your side will 
tell you so. They sold it in cartons. 

Mr. SMOOT. The young man tells me differently. 

Mr. STANLEY, I am willing to ask him the question as to 
whether there is not an account in the department showing 
the amount of natural leaf tebacco sold, I went to the de- 
partment and inquired about it myself. I know what I am 
talking about. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we do not adopt this amendment, we will 
never know what is sold to a manufacturer or to anyone else. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I think it would be very helpful, in the 
discussion of this matter, to find out definitely what duties and 
obligations and restrictions will he Imposed upon these coopera- 
tive associations In disposing of their tobacco, if they are made 
technical dealers in tobacco. If the Senator will pardon me, 
I will take up a little time to discuss that. 

Mr. STANLEY, I shall be delighted to have the Senator 
do sò. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The provision we are now considering is 
subsection (f), page 187. It is a part of section 503, which 
the Senator will find commences on page 183. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have it before me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This section reproduces section 3360 of the 
Revised Statutes and provides; 


Section 8860 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by section 704 
of the revenue act of 1918, is reenacted without change, as follows. 

This is the whole section, and (f) is a subsection to that. 
It starts out: 


Every dealer in leaf tobacco shall file with the collector of the 
district In which his business is carried on a statement in duplicate, 
subscribed under oath, setting forth the place. 


And so on, 


Is this legislation adverse to cooperative 
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The next paragraph is: 
Every such dealer shall give a bond with surety. 


And so on. 
It provides for a bond of $500. The next paragraph reads: 


Every such dealer shall be assigned a number by the collector of 
the district, which number shall appear in every inventory, invoice, 
and report rendered by the dealer. 


And there are a great many other provisions, 

Mr. DIAL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr, SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. Why is it desired that they keep statistics, if 
the Government gets no revenue? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is not the question I am discussing 
now. I am trying to show the restrictions this act will impose 
upon the cooperative tobacco associations if they are defined 
as dealers in tobacco, and that will be the effect of eliminating 
the provision of the House, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from South Carolina asked a very 
pertinent question, and it ought to be answered. The only rea- 
son is that when it is ultimately sold by the manufacturer 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not yield for the purpose of injecting 
something else into this statement of the restrictions which will 
be imposed upon these cooperative associations in disposing of 
their tobacco. f 

Mr. DIAL. We want them just as free as possible. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just as free as possible. 

Mr. DIAL. As a matter of fact, some of these trusts will 
not buy from the cooperative associations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am going to show the difficulties under 
which they must labor in disposing of their tobacco. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator read the first restriction 
again? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The first restriction was: 


Every dealer in leaf tobacco shall file with the collector of the dis- 
trict in which his business is carried on a statement in duplicate, sub- 
scribed under oath, setting forth the place— 


Of business, and so on. Does the Senator want me to go over 
all these again? 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to know what the next is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The next paragraph provides that every 
dealer shall give a $500 bond. The next provides that every 
dealer shall be assigned a number by the collector of the dis- 
trict, “ which number shall appear in every inventory, invoice, 
and report rendered by the dealer.” 

There are some other restrictions which I need not read. The 
next is paragraph (b), which provides: 


Every dealer in leaf tobacco shall make and deliver to the collector’ 
of the district a true inventory of the quantity of the different kinds 
of tobacco held or owned 


And so forth. There are 20 or 30 different kinds of tobacco, 
and he would have to segregate them all and report. 

Mr. STANLEY. Right at that point, there are several dif- 
ferent kinds of tobacco on every stalk. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Surely. The next paragraph provides: 


Every dealer in leaf tobacco shall render such invoices and keep such 
records as shall be prescribed by the commissioner, and shall enter 
therein day by day, and upon the same day on which the circumstances, 
thing, or act to be recorded is done or occurs, an accurate account of 
the number of hogsheads, tierces, cases, and bales, and quantity of leaf 
tobacco— 


And so on. I will not read the whole of it. When he ships it, 
all that has to be gone through with again. The next para- 
graph provides: 


i Every dealer in leaf tobacco on or before the 10th day of each 
month shall furnish to the collector of the district a true and complete 
report of all purchases, receipts, and sales and shipments of leaf 
tobacco made by him during the month next preceding 


And so on. 

Now, I come to the important provisions, the conditions and 
requirements which will be imposed upon these associations, if 
the language of the House is stricken out and they are made 
dealers, which will hamper and fetter and in many instances 
deprive the farmer of an opportunity to sell his tobacco at a 
profit greater than he could obtain by selling it to a regular 
manufacturer, which he is required to do under this act. The. 
next paragraph is: 

Sales or shipments of leaf tobacco by a dealer in leaf tobacco shall 
be in quantities of not less than a hogshead, tierce, case, or bale, ex- 
cept loose leaf tobacco comprising the breaks on warehouse floors, and 
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except to a duly registered manufacturer of cigars for use in his own 
manufactory exclusively. 


That is except where it is to be used in the manufacture of 
cigars, and he just makes a report as to the leaf tobacco. But 
that does not apply to all tobaccos; only to that particular kind 
of tobacco to be manufactured exclusively by the purchaser. 
The next paragraph provides: 


Dealers in leaf tobacco shall make shipments of leaf tobacco only to 
other dealers in leaf tobacco, to registered manufacturers of tobacco, 
snuff, cigars, or cigarettes, er for export. 


It limits the customers as to other dealers in leaf tobaccos, to 
registered manufacturers of tobacco, snuff, or cigars. Of course 
that is a restriction upon the persons to whom the association 
may sell its tobaeco. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I want to ask for a definition 
of the term “dealers.” At present, are the associations classed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue as dealers? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we struck out that section they would 
be dealers. 

Mr. SHIELDS. But under the present law as administered 
how are they classified? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know how they classify them. 

Mr. SHIELDS.. I understand this provision is to take them 


out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is to take them out just as the farmer 
himself is taken out. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And to make it just as if the farmer was 
selling it himself instead of selling it through an agent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. | Bxactly. 

Mr, SHIELDS. When he employs an agent, as it is now 
coustrued—that is, one of these associations—is he then a 
dealer and daes he have to pay the tax? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The farmer? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes. In other words, are the associations 
how classed as dealers in administering the revenue law? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should not imagine that they were, but 
I do not know definitely how that is. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I will say to the Senator that they are. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then they are taxed. The Senator from 
Utah said they were not taxed. When he says they are dealers, 
then, of course, they fall within the tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah has already said 
that they could sell just the same as the farmer could sell 
and pay no tax. There is not a particle of difference between 
the farmer and the association. 

Mr, SHTELDS. If he is a dealer he can do that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. He can sell to a consumer and so 
can the farmer. 

Mr. SHIELDS. But we are discussing selling to consumers. 

Mr. SMOOT. If he sells to a consumer he pays the tax just 
the same as the grower. The grower can sell to the manu- 
facturer without paying the tax, and so can the association, 

Mr. SHIELDS. The object of the amendment is to allow 
fhe farmer, when he has a cooperative agency, to continue to 
sell to the consumer without paying the tax. That Is the gist 
of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It is simply taxing a cooperative associa- 
tion by defining it as a dealer, and in taxing it we deprive the 
farmer of selling to the consumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, I will say to the Senator, The 
farmer is not deprived of anything. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator is wrong. Directly and im- 
mediately the farmer is not taxed, because we permit the 
farmer to sell without classifying him as a dealer or subject- 
ing him to the requirements of a dealer in leaf tobacco. But 
the minute that tobacco gets into the hands of his agent, 
namely, the association—not sold to his agent but turned over 
to his agent—then the farmer’s product is subjected to the 
same restrictions and requirements of law that apply to 
dealers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator does not want to mis- 
represent the matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say now, positively, that the associa- 
tion can sell to the manufacturer of any tobacco anywhere in 
the United States and does not pay a penny of tax. 

- Mr. SIMMONS. The trouble about that is that if we make 
him a dealer we restrict him in his sales to other leaf dealers 
and to manufacturers of tobacco, snuff, cigars, and cigarettes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only way we can haye them keep 
records. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I gather it from what the Senator has 
said, by making the farmer a dealer we treat the tobacco 


that is held in a cooperative way by an agent for the farmer 
us the tobacco of the purchaser, and the purchaser of the 
tobacco himself has to report it. When he turns over the to- 
bacco, under this amendment the cooperative association 
would be treated as a purchaser of the tobacco that it simply 
holds in a cooperative way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON, Is not that trne? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It makes him keep a record; that is all. 

Mr. SEMMONS. It puts him on the same footing as a ware- 
heuseman who buys tobacco upon the warehouse floor and 
subjects him to the same restrictions that are imposed upon 
the warehouseman, 

Mr. SWANSON. When it comes to bonds and reports, 
which must be made in each district, does the Senator mean 
to tell me 

Mr. SIMMONS. The warehouseman is a purchaser from 
the farmer. These are not purchasers from the farmers. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is what I sald. 

Mr. SIMMONS. These are people who simply group the 
tobacco of the farmers, 

Mr. SWANSON. And the amendment would treat them as 
purchasers? 

Mr. SEMMONS. Exactly. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does that mean the farmer would have 
to make a report in every district in which any sales are made? 

Mr. SIMMONS. He has to make a report to the collector of 
every district in which his business is carried on, and he has 
to give a bond in each State. 

Mr. SWANSON. The cooperative associations that cover 
several States have to make a report in every district in which 
they have any business dnd give a bond in every district. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, Further it is provided: 


Upon all leaf tobacco sold, removed, or shipped by any dealer in 
leaf tobacco in violation of the provisions of subdivision (e) or in 
respect to which no report has been made by such dealer in accordance 
with the provisions of subdivision (b) there shall be levied, assessed, 
collected, and paid a tax equal to the tax then imposed upon the manu- 
factured tobacco, such tax to be assessed and collected in the same 
manner as the tax on manufactured tobacco. 


That is to say, if he does not comply strictly with all those 
requirements and confine his sale exclusively to other dealers 
or to manufacturers he is to be subjected to the tax imposed 
under the provisions which I have just read. Then for any 
violation by any of the cooperative associations of the regula- 
tions of the department made under the law he would be sub- 
jected to a fine of $500 and imprisonment for one year. 

‘ow, the one point I make is that the farmer who makes 
the tobacco is subject to no restriction in selling. He may sell 
to anybody who wants to buy; but if the farmer pools his to- 
bacco, if the farmers of a particular neighborbood—for that is 
what it means—pool their tobacco and put it in the hands of 
the association to be sold for them and in their name, the re- 
ceipts from which sales are to be theirs, they have not parted 
with their property. They have simply designated somebody 
as their agent to sell it. When sold, they have provided that 
the money shall be turned over to them, paying a reasonable 
commission, we will say, for the sale. The farmer has the right 
to sell as an individual. Why should he not have the same 
right when he is allowed to pool it and does pool it under the 
law? The law has given him the privilege, and he is simply 
exercising his right under the law. 

Mr. STANLEY. In other words, why enact laws authorizing 
the associations and encouraging them and then enact a pro- 
vision of this kind penalizing them and depriving them of the 
right to function? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the House provision shall be stricken 
out—and I want to say that provision was put in the bill, T am 
advised, by unanimous vote of the House—then the farmer in 
selling the tobacco through his agent will be subjected to all 
the restrictions and requirements and limitations imposed in 
that act, and one of those limitations is that he can only sell 
to certain customers. One of the chief purposes of pooling the 
tobacco is to enable the associations to hold the tobacco and 
market it in an orderly way. A great deal of tobacco Is sold not 
to manufacturers of tobaceo, not to the man who is to be the 
ultimate consumer, but to people who are not engaged in tha 
business of manufacturing tobacco, not engaged in the business 
= dealing In tobacco, but who buy for the purpose of specula- 

on. 

Mr. STANLEY. In addition to that, I want to call to the 
Senator's attention, because he knows the condition as well as 
I do, that in the old days, as the Senator well knows, they used 
to sell tobacco in the hogshead, and they sampled it in three 
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or four places. Now they sell tobacco in the loose leaf in 
baskets, If, under this foolish provision, a man should go into 
a Warehouse and want to buy a few hands of tobacco from an 
association to take home and smoke in his pipe, and the asso- 
ciation should sell it to him, they could put the association ofli- 
cers in jail for violating the law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Unless they reported the sale. 

Mr. STANLEY. Unless they reported the sale and paid a 
heavy tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The tobacco is sold to the manufacturer 
and is put in a hogshead, a tier, or a bale, as the law provides. 
But sales are frequently made of the entire lot of tobacco 
within the warehouse belonging to a certain association to 
somebody who thinks there is a good speculation in the pur- 
chase of the tobacco and holding it in the warehouse unpacked 
until the demand for it on the part of the purchasers is so 
great that they are able to obtain a higher price than they 
otherwise could obtain. That privilege will be denied them. 
That is one of the most valuable privileges that is now enjoyed 
by the associations, to sell tobacco in bulk in the warehouse to 
somebody who is not dealing in tobacco but who wants to buy 
for the purpose of holding it two or three years and then selling 
it to a dealer. Great fortunes are made by men who are able 
to hold the tobacco two or three yeurs and sell it in its cured 
condition. It is not fit for use in the manufacture of cigars or 
cigarettes until it is a year old at least. When the manufac- 
turer buys it in the green state, of course he does not pay the 
same price for it that he would pay if he could buy it fully 
cured. The farmer has not the house in which to keep and 
cure it, but the association has. His association can hold the 
tobacco for a year or two years without selling it in the ware- 
house. 
who would like to buy it and enjoy the privilege of holding it 
in the warehouse until it is cured, when it will bring a very 
much higher price, it is a good thing and he should have an 
opportunity to seli in that way. But if he is classified as a 
dealer and subjected to these restrictions, he can not sell it 
to anybody unless-he be a manufacturer or a leaf dealer. 

I wanted to make that clear for the Senator, so he would 
` know what were the restrictions imposed by the bill. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, to epitomize what this 
means, I wish to call the attention of the Senate first to the 
proposition that having the privilege, the poor privilege, ac- 
corded to the producer of tobacco of selling it just as he sells 
anything else that grows out of the soil—and there is no agri- 
cultural product except tobacco that is ‘subjected to such re- 
strictions—if that privilege is of any value, that value has been 
destroyed by this provision because, as the Senator from North 
Carolina has well said, the sale of tobacco by the original 
producer is a thing of the past. The farmer no longer sells 
his tobacco any more than he sells his milk. The Senator from 
Utah urgues that the farmer is not hurt. Suppose you put a 
tax upon any dealer in milk or butter or cheese who sold to 
the ultimate consumer, to cooperative associations selling the 
farmer's milk or its products for him, what would be the effect 
upon the farmer? Do you say he would not be hurt? ‘This 
right is lost. The Senator from Utah says the farmer can still 
sell his tobacco in the natural leaf. That reminds me of an 
old nursery song I used to hear when I was a child: 


Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter. 

Hang your clotbes on a hickory limb, 
But don't go near the water. 


The farmer can sell to the consumer but there are no selling 
farmers. If this be a worthless right, it ought to be altogether 
abolished, but if it be a valuable right, the farmer ought not to 
be deprived of it by this “simple twist of the wrist.“ 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to state to the Senator that he 
is correct in saying that the sale of tobacco is through co- 
operative associations. That is true in my State, where they 
deal quite extensively in the wrapper tobacco. If this right 
should be restricted to the individual farmer, I do not believe 
that our people there would have any protection under the law, 
as they are compelled to sell almost exclusively in my State 
and in the Senator’s State through marketing and cooperative 
organizations. 

Mr. STANLEY. 
will say to the Senator from Florida. 


I am very grateful for the interruption, I 
At one time I remember, 


when the fight started for the right of the farmer to sell 
through cooperative associations, we found that Farrego had 


In the meantime, if he can find a speculative dealer. 


given bond to the Italian Government to furnish 30,000 hogs- 
heads of Kentucky tobucco to the Italian governmental mo- 
nopoly. The Italian Government was paying Farrego 123 
cents a pound for the tobacco, and he bought it for 34 cents, 
selecting it from the crops of individual farmers here and there 
throughout the country. There is not a consumer of tobacco in 
France or in Portugal or in Spain or in Austria or Italy or 
in Japan who ever buys a pound of tobacco directly from the 
producer. It is all purchased from a goverumental monopoly. 
The tobacco that goes into Great Britain pays an initial tax of 
over 60 cents a pound before it can enter that country, and 
nobody but millionaires deal in it. So the sale of tobacco is a 
sale to organized associations, and if is necessary for farmers 
to organize for the protection of their product. Now the 
Finance Committee comes in here and says the farmer may 
have the right to sell his tobacco as he pleases, but that his 
vendee, his agent, the man who handles the tobacco for him, 
can net do so, 

The reasons given for depriving the farmer of that right are 
not tenable. It is said that without this amendment the Goy- 
ernment will not be able to keep its books properly. The Sen- 
ator from Utah has stated that, in the first place, the farmer 
would not sell the tobacco in the natural leaf. Let us assume 
that that is true; that he would not sell to the ultimate con- 
sumer at all; that he would sell the tobacco only to dealers. 
If he did so the Government, under the law, would have track 
of every ounce of that tobacco; because, as the Senator from 
Utah knows, and as the department knows, every dealer in 
tobacco is bound to keep a detailed account and to make report 
to the Government. So if the farmer only sells to the dealers, 
if he sells only to people who are bound to make a report, why 
require the farmers’ agents to make another report? Why, 
when the Government has one report, compel the making of 
two? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is for the purpose of checking up on it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Exactly. We ought not to impose this 
difficult bookkeeping on the representative of the farmer 
or on his agency. In order to save to the Government a 
little money, in order to save the Government a little time, 
in order to save a few bookkeepers here in the Treasury De- 
partment, it is now proposed to deprive 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
tobacco growers of a valuable right, a valuable privilege, and 
to crush by intolerable burdens and technical exactions associa- 
tions which are trying to protect the farmers and the growers 
of tobacco in the hour of their direst need. 

In addition to that, the Treasury officials know or ought to 
know that under proper regulations there is a certain amount of 
this tobacco which will be sold to the ultimate customer, as it 
ought to be. Tobacco pays an enormous tax. It used to be 6 
cents, though I think it is now 8 cents a pound. 

Many of the poorer people use this tobacco in the leaf; 
laborers, with whom every nickel counts, who buy a “hand” 
just as it is wrapped up to be sold to the manufacturer, and 
who take it home with them and crush it up and put it in their 
pipes. That tobacco will probably sell for 8 or 10 cents a 
pound. There is, therefore, a 100 per cent tax on it. Such a 


buyer of tobacco would like to go to the factory or to go to 


the loose-leaf warehouse and buy a few pounds of that tobacco. 

The men who raise this class of tobacco chew it in its 
natural state. They are the poorest paid laborers perhaps 
in this country to-day. Do Senators now tell me that it is 
going to break the Government to give the men who raise 
such tobacco the right to go and get a few pounds of it and 
stick it in their pockets, and yet under this proposed law 
should they do so a heavy prison sentence and a heavy fine 
may be visited upon the agent of the farmer who would sell a 
“hand” of tobacco to a man hired to raise it. It is an un- 
heard of proposition. It is technicality and red tape gone mad. 

The officials in the Treasury Department seem to think that 
the only thing to consider is whether the Government might 
lose 10 cents in revenue or might have to change its system 
of bookkeeping. They forget that there are human rights at 
stake; they forget that they are imposing burdens upen 
thousands of people who have no voice here. It is bureau- 
cracy purblind, stubborn, I might say almost stupid, in its 
callous indifference to the rights of the people who are asking 
to be heard; to the rights of the thousands of the farmers 
who are selling through these cooperative associations and 
who come here and ask that their agents shall have the right 
which they themselves have. If it is unwise, if it is wrong, 
take it away, but do not be in the absurd position of saying 
that the farmer may have this right, but nobody representing 
the farmer may be subrogated to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say just a few words, 
The amendment proposed by the Finance Committee of the 
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Senate is the same as existing law. There are two pooling 
associations, or tobacco associations, in all the United States 
that are objecting to this amendment or to the existing law. 
They came to the House and had the existing law amended, 
as found in paragraph (f) on page 187 of the bill. There is 
no tobaeco farmer who is interested in this amendment. Not 
a word has come from a tobaeco farmer. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, does the tobacco farmer know 
anything about it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should judge he does. 

Mr. GLASS. Why should the Senator judge that the tobacco 
farmer knows anything about it? I come from one of the 
greatest tobacco-growing States in the Union, and I did not 
know anything about it until I read the bill, and this bill has 
not been sent out to the tobacco growers of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the pooling associations, the two of 
which I speak, I presume have notified the tobacco growers. 
That is generally the case, I will say to the Senator, with prac- 
tically all the items involved in such a bill as this. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not think it is the case in this instance. 
I do not think there is a tobacco grower in the United States 
who would not protest this provision here if he should know 
about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment does not propose to take a 
single, solitary right away from the tobacco producer. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has said that the amendment em- 
bodies the existing law. It seems to me that that should be the 
crux of the matter, at least as to whether people know about 
it. If it is the existing law, one would suppose they would 
know about it. I do not know whether it is the existing law or 
not; but if it is the existing law, I was about to ask why did 
the House change it and insert a different provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because two of the pooling associations wanted 
it changed, I will say to the Senator. However, the amendment 
of the Senate committee does not interfere with the rights of 
the farmer, nor does it interfere with the rights of the pooling 
associations, 

Mr. GLASS. Then why would they want it changed? 

Mr. SMOOT. All the amendment means is that records 
shall be kept, so that when the pooling associations sell to- 
bacco to the manufacturer the Government of the United States 
may follow it up and ascertain whether the manufacturer pays 
the tax upon the amount of tobacco which he has purchased. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question right there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. The pooling associations can only sell to 
another dealer under the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or to a manufacturer. : 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; or to a manufacturer. They can not 
sell under the existing law, unless this provision is put in, to 
the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr, President; they can not do that. Not 
only that, but they never would do it and never have done it. 

Mr. STANLEY. But they have done it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps they might sell a “hand” of tobacco 
such as the Senator has referred to, 

Mr, STANLEY. I do not want to go back to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not anything of that kind involved 
in this amendment at all. It is merely a question of keeping 
proper records. ‘The Treasury Department wants a record of 
the tobacco. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not want to go back to that question, 
hut there was one little post office in Hancock County, just a 
crossroads, that was advanced to a second-class post office on 
account of the tobacco that was shipped out in cartons from 
that one point. There were men who went into the business 
and sold thousands of pounds right around that point, and that 
is the reason the law was repealed. There were hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of this tobacco sold in the natural leaf 
at one time. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was not the reason the law was repealed, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. STANLEY. Be that as it may, here is what I want to 
ask the Senator: If he is right and there is no tobacco sold to 
the ultimate consumer, is there a pound of this tobacco that 
the cooperative associations can sell that does-not go into the 
hands of a man who is required by law to keep the same kind 
of books that they keep? There is not a single pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true, but the question is whether 
there shall be a check against the pooling associations, ‘That 
is all this amendment means; nothing more nor less than that. 
If they do not keep proper records, the Treasury Department 


has no chance whatever of checking up the manufacturer. All 
this amendment does, Mr. President, is to give the Treasury 
Department a chance to check up the manufacturer of tobacco 
and ascertain whether he has paid the tax upon all the tobacco 
which he manufactures. 

That is what this amendment is designed to provide, and, if 
the amendment is not adopted and the House provision is re- 
tained, we will have to take the word as to the tax of the 
manufacturer alone. It is on him that the tax is imposed. 
The pooling associations pay no tax; they sell their tobacco 
without paying a tax to the manufacturer, There is not any- 
thing, Mr. President, in this amendment at all with the excep- 
tion of affording the department a chance of checking up the 
tobacco that may be purchased and sold by the producers of 
tobacco of this country. 

The Senator says it is the same as if we imposed a tax 
on milk delivered by a dealer to the ultimate consumer. Mr. 
President, tobacco is not delivered in that way, and it never 
Rus been delivered in that way. The items are not the same 
in kind, shape, or form, and, not only that, but the farmer can 
deliver his tobacco to the consumer if he wants to, and does not 
have to pay a cent of tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah ~- 


yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not agree with the Senator, but I do 
not want to discuss that. I do not agree with him that all that 
is required here is a mere report te the department so that the 
department may have a record of the amount of tobacco in the 
warehouses of the association. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SEMMONS. There is a great deal more to it, as the 
Senator will see if he will examine it; but we will waive that. 
I was going to ask the Senator, if he thinks that is all that is 
required, why not let the House provision remain in, and amend 
it by providing that these associations shall make a report to 
the commissioner setting forth the amount of tobaceo pur- 
chased by them during the year? 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator that amendment ready? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have not prepared it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Just let this amendment go out, and let 
the House provision stand as it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Kentucky would object to 
that immediately, That is all there is in this, I am perfectly 
willing to accept the proposition of the Senator from North 
Carolina. The 8 ter from Kentucky will not accept it, but 
I am ready to accept it. That proves what this means. You 
enn talk yourself blind if you want to, but that is all there is 
to it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it looks to me as if the Senator. 
from Utah is about to talk himself blind. Why get excited 
over as simple a proposition as this and practically impute to 
other people by manner and tone of voice something unworthy 
of the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have simply told the truth. 
Lam perfectly willing to accept the suggestion of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator has told the truth from his point 
of view, and other Senators have told the truth from their 
point of view. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. I have not said anything different. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator has intimated it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky says: No; do not accept that.“ I have said here that 
all this amendment means is that a record shall be kept so 
that the Government of the United States can check the figures. 

Mr. GLASS. That is by no means all that it means. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then why not accept the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from North Carolink. 

Mr. GLASS. I have no objection to it. The Senator from 
Kentucky merely said: Vote down this committee amendment, 
and then we can amend the House provision.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. No, no; that is not what he said. 

Mr, GLASS. That is what he said. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will leave it to the Senator from Kentucky 
if that is what he said. 

Mr. GLASS. I will, too. 

‘ ae STANLEY. I said, Let the House provision stand as 
t s.” 

Mr. SMOOT, That is right. 

Mr. STANLEY. Now, Mr. President, I know I must bave 
done something terrible or the Senator from Utah would not 
have exploded as he did. I am not conscious of any deep, 
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sinister purpose, and I am not at all offended at being told 
about it, because I have caused wrath in a great many different 
places in fighting for the right of the farmer to sell his tobacco 
in the natural leaf. He is not the first one I have seen go up in 
the air when I have been talking about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody is interfering with the farmer. 

Mr. STANLEY. Every time I interfere with vested privilege 
in its efforts to crucify the tiller of the soil some fellow gets 
up and roars at me, but I do not pay any attention to that. 
That does not scare me. 

If the Senator would be good enough to tell me just what 
mischief I was up to and what crime I was fixing to commit 
I should appreciate it. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

Mr. STANLEY. If the Senator would be good enough to 
tell me just what mischief I was up to and what crime I was 
fixing to commit I should appreciate it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not said that the Sen- 
ator committed any crime, The Senator has a perfect right 
to any opinion that he may express, I am telling the Senate 
what this amendment means, and I am telling the Senate 
what the Treasury Department wanted when it sought to have 
this amendment adopted by the Finance Committee; and not a 
word was said against it in the committee when it was pro- 
posed. Not a Senator voted against it. 

Mr. GLASS. These associations are required to keep a 
record now. Nobody objects to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. GLASS. Nobody objects to that. They keep a record 
anyhow. They could not conduct their business without keep- 
ing a record. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find out whether that is 
so or not. Just require it, and see if an objection will not 
come. That is all I care about—simply that the record shall 
be kept. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. STANLEY. Is the Senator willing to have it amended 
in this way! 

For the purposes of this section a farmer or grower of tobacco or a 
tobacco growers’ cooperative association shall not be regarded as a 
leaf dealer in respect to the leaf tobacco produced by him or handled 
by such association. It shall have the right to sell tobacco in the 
natural leaf or otherwise under the same circumstances and condi- 
tions as the original grower, provided such association shall report the 
amount of tobacco purchased by it. 


Mr. SMOOT. “And sold, and to whom sold.” 

Mr. STANLEY, “And sold.” Is the Senator willing to 
accept that amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Offhand, just from having heard the Senator 
read the amendment, I must say that I do not know, but I 
think I will That would be perfectly satisfactory to me, if 


I understand it. 

Mr. STANLEY. I bave no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not follow the amendment so as to 
see just what changes there were; but from hearing it read, I 
think it would be all right. 

Mr. STANLEY. We can come to terms immediately, then; 
but there will be sore disappointment in some quarters. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all that the Senate committee 
wanted, and all that they expressed their opinion about was 
that they wanted the records kept. 

Mr. GLASS. But a record is kept, and nobody can reason- 
ably object to that requirement. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the records were kept, the department 
would not want to have it otherwise. 

My. SIMMONS. Mr. President, these other provisions are 
what the department is after. 

Mr. GLASS, Let us put in that requirement. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I want put in, and when that is 
in I haye no other objection at all. In fact, I am perfectly 
willing to take the House provision with the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from North Carolina or the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Kentucky, 

Mr. SIMMONS (reading)— 


Provided, That the associations shall make an annual report to the 
commissioner of the amount of tobacco purchased and sold by them. 
Mr. STANLEY (reading)— 


Each association shall make one annual report of the amount of 
tobacco purchased and sold by It. 


Mr. SMOOT. I want them to keep records. I do not want 
them to report without records. I want them to keep records. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘They keep records. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us say so in the amendment. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, they are bound to keep 
records of their dealings with the members of the association. 
All the tobacco that they have is brought there, and they have 
to make records of the sale of it. They are open to the in- 
spection of anybody, and there can not be any complaint about 


that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us say, “report their purchases and 
sales as shown by their records.” 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no use in passing one law en- 
couraging corporations for the relief of the farmer and then 
coming here with another law that really hampers him. 

Mr. SMOOT. The law as proposed here is just exactly what 
it is to-day. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, for the present I suggest 
that we cut out the Senate amendment and let the bill stand 
as passed by the House, and then we can perfect this amend- 
ment later on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not agree upon it while we are dealing 
with it? If the records are kept, that is all I want, and that 
is what I am talking about; and when that amendment is 
agreed to I have no objection whatever to the House provision. 

May I ask the Senator from Kentucky which section of the 
Revised Statutes is objected to? We can add a penalty there 
and perhaps fix the whole thing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we put it in there, the penalties in the 
bill with reference to not making reports would apply. 

Mr. GLASS (reading) — 


Provided, That such cooperative associations shall keep available 
records of the sale of tobacco. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we pass over this amendment for the present, and then we 
will get together and have the amendment put in proper shape. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, I may not be here at the 
time. As I understand, we will accept the House provision 
with an amendment requiring records to be kept of tobacco 
handled and sales made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, there may be some other provisions 
here that I shall want to take up with the Senator so as to 
conform to that. We want to make it so that the different 
provisions of the bill will agree with the amendment already 
offered. If it can be passed over temporarily, the Senator 
from Kentucky will get it in such shape that there will not 
be any other misunderstanding about it. 

Mr. SWANSON. That will be the substance of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be the substance of it. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is understood that the Senate amend- 
ment goes out? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. And that the House provision stands with 
such amendment as we may agree on? 

Mr. SMOOT. With such amendment as we may agree on. 
I ask that it be over for the present, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment passed over is on pages 
194 and 195. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 194, the amendments on lines 
4 and 5 have been agreed to. The next committee amend- 
ment passed over proposes to strike out lines 10 to 24 on page 
194, and lines 1 to 2 on page 195, and to insert the following: 


(1) Automobile truck chassis and automobile wagon chassis 8014 
or leased for an amount in excess of $1,000, and automobile truck 
bodies and automobile wagon bodies sold or leased for an amdunt in 
excess of $200 (including in both cases tires, inner tubes, parts, and 
accessories therefor sold on or in connection therewith or with the sale 
thereof), 3 per cent. A sale or lease of an automobile truck or of 
an automobile wagon shall, for the purposes of this subdivision, be 
considered to be a sale of the chassis and of the body; 

(2) Other automobile chassis and bodies and motor cycles (includ- 
ing tires, Inner tubes, parts, and accessories therefor sold on or in 
connection therewith or with the sale thereof), except tractors, 5 per 
cent. A sale or lease of an automobile shall, for the purposes of 
this subdivision, be considered to be a sale of the chassis and of the 
body ; 

(3) Tires, inner tubes, parts, or accessories for any of the articlea 
enumerated in subdivision (1) or (2), sold to any person other than 
a manufacturer or producer of any of the articles enumerated in sub- 
division (1) or (2), 21 per cent. This subdivision shall not apply 
to chassis or bodies for automobile trucks, automobile wagons, or 
other automobiles. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are a number of Senators 
who are interested in this amendment, and I think we ought 
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to have a quorum before we begin its consideration, I there- 
fore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered 


to their names: 


Adams Fletcher MeKellar Simmons 
Ashurst Frazier McKinley Smith 
Bayard George cLean Smoot 
Borah Gerry McNar Stanfield 
Brandegee Glass Mayfield Stanley 
Rreokhart Hale Moses Stephens 
Broussard Harreld Neely Sterling 
Brace Harris Norbeck Swanson 
Bursum Harrison Norris Trammell 
Cameron Ilefiin Oddie Underwood 
Capper Howell Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Johnson, Minn, Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Warren 

Dial Jones, Wash, Ralston Watson 

Dill Kendrick Rausilell Weller 

Edge Keyes Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Fdwards Kin Sheppard Willis 

Firnst Ladi Shields 

Ferris Lodge Shipstead 

Fess McCormick Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-seven Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I understand we have reached 
Title VII, which deals, among other things, with excise taxes 
ou automobile parts, accessories, motor trucks, and so forth. 
I ask the Senator in charge of the bill if the Senate Finance 
Committee has in any way changed, and if so to what extent, 
the reduction in excise taxes under this head made by the 
House? 

Mr, SMOOT. About the only change that is made by the 
Senate committee is found on page 195, lines 5 and 6, which 
reads as follows: 


nud automobile truck bodies and automobile wagon bodies sold or 
leased for an amount in excess of $200. 


In further answer to the Senator, I will say that section 700, 
- paragraph 1, automobile trucks, is the result of a combination 
of the Senate amendment with the House provision and the 
present law. The revenue derivable under the same section 
of the present law is $11,000,000. 

Mr. EDGE. Is that confined alone to the automobile excise 
tax? 

Mr. SMOOT, And trucks. 

Mr. EDGE. I mean anything relating to automobiles? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just trucks, The House provision in relation 
to trucks would reduce the revenue to $6,300,000, The Senate 
provision would make it $300,000 less than the House provision 
by virtue of the addition of the words I have just read, auto- 
mobile truck bodies and automobile wagon bodies sold or leased 
in excess of $200." That makes a reduction of $300,000 from 
the revenue derivable under the House tax. I will say to 
the Senntor the reason for that is that there are many manu- 
facturers of truck bodies who make bodies alone and have 
nothing whatever to do with the automobile chassis. The 
committee felt that wherever those bodies were not in excess 
of $200 they should not be taxed, It made a difference in 
the revenue of $300,000. 

Mr. EDGE. Has the Senator an estimate of what would have 
been the loss to the Government if the amendment had ineluded 
trucks costing in excess of $1,000 as well as those under $1,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator means is that no tax upon 
trucks shall be imposed until they reach a price that is above 
51,000 In other words, a truck selling for $1,200, under the 
proposed amendment of the association, would be taxed upon 
the basis of $200 instead of $1,200. I will say to the Senator 
that it would take more than half of the revenue provided for 
under the House text. 

Mr. EDGE. What is the approximate revenue? 

Mr. SMOOT. The approximate revenue is $6,300,000. 

Mr. EDGE. The lowest amount under the amendment elimi- 
nating trucks under $1,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would eliminate at least one-half of that 
amount. 

Mr. EDGE. Then what am I to understand would be the 
result if the excise tax was eliminated entirely from trucks? 
It is not whether it is $200 over $1,000, but the entire excise 
tax, which, in my judgment, is a tax that should be eliminated 
as rapidly as possible, 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present law the revenue would be 
$11,000,000, and under the Senate committee amendment it 
would be $6,000,000, 


Mr. EDGE. In other words, the committee has deducted 
about one-half of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have deducted $5,000,000 out of the 
$11,000,000. We gave the trucks a reduction of $5,000,000, 

Mr. EDGE. If we eliminate all the excise taxes and motor 
accessories and trucks and everything associated with the 
motor industry, what would be the loss to the Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be $156,000,000. 

Mr. EDGE. What other excise taxes are left in the bill? 
We have eliminated the candy tax, have we not? What other 
excise taxes remain in the bill under consideration? 

Mr. SMOOT. Cameras and photographic material, firearms 
and cartridges, and so forth. 

Mr. EDGE. They appear on the following page? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. EDGE. They are all in that section? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; with the exception 
found in section 800. 

Mr. EDGE. Very well. T thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 187 of the bill, para- 
graph (f), the amendment offered by the Senate committee 
reads as follows: 


of special items 


(t) For the purposes of this section a farmer or grower of tobacco 
shall not be regarded ns a dealer in leaf tobacco in respect to the leat 
tobacco produced by him. 


I ask that the committee amendment be rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the Senator is separating the 
two amendments? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am asking that we disagree to the Sen- 
ate committee amendment, The House text will then be open 
to amendment, aud we are about to offer an amendment to that. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is all right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is according to the arrangement 
which has been made with the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. STANLEY. It is entirely so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘Then the Senate should disagree to what 
has been inserted by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STANLEY. Now, Mr. President, I offer to the original 
House paragraph (f) the following proviso, to come in on page 
187, after line 15, and before the period: 


Provided, That such cooperative associations shall be required to keep 
available records of all purchases and sales of tobacco, such records to 
be open to inspection by the agents of the Government. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I understand. the committee amend- 
ment proposing to strike out the clanse has been disagreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the amendment to the House text has 
been agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER, 
agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. The House provision as amended has been 
agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In reference to the excise tax on page 195. 
which we were discussing a few moments ago, my memorandum 
states that it was passed over, Has it since been agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is now before the Senate, and the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment on pages 194 and 195. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee passed over was, on 
page 197, after line 4, to insert: 

(10) Radio receiving sets, 10 per cent, 

(11) Parts and accessories for radio receiving sets sold or leased to 
any person other than a manufacturer or producer of such sets, 10 
per cent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT, The next committee amendment passed over 
is on page 203. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated 
by the Secretary. 

The Reaping CLERK. The next amendment passed over is. 
on page 203, under the heading “Title VITI—Special taxes,” 


And the House provision has also been 


Without objection, the amend- 
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to strike out from line 12 on page 208 to line 13 on page 204, 
both inclusive, as follows: 
CAPITAL-STOCK TAX 

Sec. 790. (a) On and after July 1, 1924, in lieu of the tax imposed 
by section 1000 of the revenue act of 1921— 

(1) Every domestic corporation shall pay annually a special excise 
tax with respect to carrying on or doing ‘business equivalent to ‘$1 
for each $1,000 of so much of the fair average value of its capital 
stock for the preceding year ending June 30 as is in excess of $5,000. 


In estimating the value of capital stock the surplus and undivided | 


profits shall be included); 

(2) Every foreign corporation shall pay annually a specidl excise 
tax with respect to carrying on or doing ‘business in the United 
States equivalent to $1 for each $1,000 of the average amount of 
capital employed in ‘the transaction of its business in the United States 
during the preceding year ending June 30. 

(b) The taxes imposed by this section shall not apply in any year 
to any corporation which was not engaged in business (or, in the case 
of a foreign corporation, not engaged in ‘business in the United States) 
during the preceding year ending June 80, nor to any corporation 
enumerated in section 231, nor to any insurance company suae to 
the tax imposed by section 243 or 246. 

(e) Section 257 shall apply to all returns filed with the commis- 
sioner Tor purposes of the tax Imposed ‘by this section. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will simply say that this amendment ought 
to be agreed to, because we passed upon the normal tax on 
corporations, inereasing it from 124 per cent to 14 per cent, 
and we eliminate all provision for taxes on capital stock in 
this section. I ask that the amendment may be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment passed over is on page 
231. I should like to call the attention of the Senator from 
Tennessee to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the amendment on page 231 was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is the Chair sure that the 
amendment on page 231 was agreed to? I think the amendment 
was agreed to, and that then the Senator from Tennessee 
asked that it go over. In view of his request, I ask that the 
amendment be passed over for the present in order to be sure 
about the matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My memorandum states that the amend- 
ment was passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is now informed 
that the amendment was first agreed to, and that afterwards it 
went over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that the amendment go over for 
the present until the Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr. MORELLAR], 
who is temporarily absent, shall return to the Chamber. Then 
IJ shall ask to revert to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, under the heading 
“Title X.—Board of tax appeals,” on page 234, after line 13, 
to strike out the section as follows: 


Sec. 900. (a) There is hereby established a board to be known as 
the board of tax appeals (hereinafter referred to as the “ board“), 
to be composed of such number of members, not less than 7 nor more 
than 28, as the President from time to time determines necessary. 
Pach member shall be appointed by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, without regard ‘to the -civil service laws, but 
solely on the grounds of fitness to perform the duties of the office, for 
a term of 10 years, except that in the case of original appointments 
the President, in order to secure rotation in office, may make anpoint- 
ments for two, four, six, or eight years, and except that a member 
appointed to fill.a vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired 
term of the member whom he succeeds. Any member of the board 
may be removed by the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or 
malfeasance in office, but for no other reason. Each member shall 
receive a salary at the rate of 87.500 per annum. No member of the 
board shall be permitted to practice before said board or any official 
of the Treasury Department, or to be connected, directly or indirectly, 
with any person or any firm of lawyers, solicitors, accountants, or 
agents practicing before said board or any official of the Treasury 
Department on behalf of taxpayers for a period of two years after his 
term of office terminates, or from the time such member resigns or 
otherwise leaves the service of the Government. A majority of the 


beard shall eonstitute a quorum for the transaction of business. A 
vacancy shall not impair the powers nor affect the duties of the board 
nor of the remaining members, The board shall designate biennially 
a member to act as chairman. 

which shall be judicially noticed. 


The board may have a judicial seal, 


` spectively. 


4b) The board and its divisions shal) hear and determine appeals 


,| filed under sections 274, 279, 308, and 312. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 1000. (a) There is hereby established a board to be known as the 
board of tax appeals (hereinafter referred to as the board). ‘The 
board shall be «composed of seven members, except that ‘for à period of 
two years after the enactment of this act the board shall be composed 
of such number of members, not more than 28, as the President de- 
termines to be mecessary. 

(b) Each member of the board shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, solely on the igrounils 
of fitness to perform the duties of the office. The term of.office of all 
members who are to compose the board during the period of two years 
after the enactment-of this act, shall expire at the end of such period. 
The terms of office of the first seven members who are thereafter to 
compose the board shall expire, two at the end of the fourth year, two 
at the end of the sixth year, ‘two at the end of the eighth year, and 
one at the end of the tenth year, after the expiration of such two-year 
period. The term of office of each such member shall be designateil 
by the President, and the terms of office of their successors shall expire 
10 years after the expiration of their predecessors’ terms, except that 
any individual appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed only for the unexpired term of his predecessor, and a mem- 
ber in office at the expiration of the term for which he was appointed 
may continue in office until his successor is qualified. Any member of 
the board may be removed by the President for inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, or malfeasance in office. but for no other reason. Each member 
shall receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 per annum. 

(c) No member of the board shall be permitted to practice before 
the board or any official of the Bureau of Internal Revenue for a period 
of two years after leaving office. 

(a) The ‘board shall at least biennially designate a member to act 
as chairman. The board shall have a seal which shall be judicially 
noticed. 

(% The board and its divisions shall hear and determine appeals 
med under sections 274, 279, 308, and 312. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the board or of any division thereof shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of the ‘business of the board or of the division, re- 
A wacancy in the beard or in any division thereof shall 
not impair the powers nor affect the duties of the board or division, 
nor of the remaining members of the board or division, respectively. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may 1 inquire of the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance whether or not there are other 
amendments which may ‘be taken up at this time? I am pre- 
paring an amendment which I wish to offer to the entire pro- 
vision which is proposed to be stricken out by the committee. 
I dislike to delay the proceedings of the Senate; but if there 
are any other amendments which may be taken up at this time 
I shall be very glad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will ask that the amendment may go 
over temporarily. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senater. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendment will be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment passed over is on page 
247, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next committee amend- 
ment passed ever will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK., The next amendment passed over is on 

242, to strike out beginning with the word “provided,” in 
line 6, to the end of line 10, as follows: 


provided such regulations shall not enlarge or modify any provisions 
of this act and of any other law, and all such rules and regulations 
and all amendments thereto shall be annuslly reported to Congress. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is simply surplusage and is not needed. 
Therefore the committee reported to strike it ont. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May i inquire of the Senator from Utah 
if that is not generally cared for in other provisions respecting 
regulations. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ne; I will say to the Senator it is not. The 
committee propose the amendment in order to conform to the 
usual language throughout the bill and which is found in all 
other laws of this character. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that it is a very good provision, 
but, as I understand, the position of the Finance Committee is 
that it is the law anyway and does not need to be expressed 
here. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is surplusage. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That the department has no power to 
make regulations which can modify or conflict with the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is a sound principle, but I am 
aware that in construing the authority to make regulations 
the courts have generally held that the power to make regu- 
lations is practically the power to legislate and that they have 
the effect of law. This is a safe provision to make, but if the 
Senator feels that it is already the law and need not be ex- 
pressed here, upon that basis I have no objection to the pro- 
yision going out. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any doubt about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 247, line 22, 
after the word “be,” to strike out “assessed at“ and insert 
“ assessed, any proceeding in court for the collection of such 
tax may be begun without assessment at,” so as to read: 


(b) In case of a false or fraudulent return with intent to evade tax, 
of a failure to file a required return, or of a willful attempt in any 
manner to defeat or evade tax, the tax may be assessed, and a pro- 
ceeding In court for the collection of such tax may be begun without 
assessment at any time. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is to conform to the amendment that 
was made in section 311 (a) and section 278 (a). It merely 
makes all three sections harmonize. The amendment is of a 
clerical nature. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment. The objection I have to the paragraph is that it 
includes “a failure to file a required return” along with an 
effort to commit a fraud or to make a false or fraudulent re- 
turn. It seems to me there is quite a difference between the 
two cases, and I will propose an amendment to strike out the 
words “of a failure to file a required return.” It seems to me 
that it is all right to provide for summary proceedings where 
there is an attempt to evade a tax or to commit a fraud, but 
to impose a penalty of this drastic nature for a mere failure to 
file a required return I think would be a hardship. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Suppose that a taxpayer neglected to file the required 
return, does the Senator think that the Government ought to 
be halted in all legitimate and proper efforts to obtain the 
tax? Of course the Senator must answer negatively, and, if 
that is true, then will the Senator kindly point out what 
objection can there be to the proceeding herein provided? 
It does not assert, as I read the section, that the taxpayer 
is guilty of any crime; it does not impute any moral turpi- 
tude; it does not cover him with any odium; it merely per- 
mits the Government to set in operation the necessary ma- 
chinery for the purpose of assessing and collecting the tax. 
The mere fact that he is placed in the same category so 
far as brackets are concerned—that is to say, being placed 
in the same section—dloes not necessarily imply that he is 
guilty of any serious dereliction of duty, at least any dere- 
liction that involves moral obliquity. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The point is that the taxpayer may not 
willfully refuse or fail to file his return, but such a thing 
might happen without any real neglect on his part; it might 
happen through oversight, and yet under this provision, with- 
out any assessment being made and without any notification 
or anything of that sort, he may be sued at once and brought 
into the Federal court. It may be a ease of that sort, and 
I think the language is rather broad. If we should say “ willful 
neglect,” or use an expression of that kind, I should have no 
objection to it; but it is entirely conceivable to me that a 
taxpayer in the utmost good faith, and without any intention 
to evade the tax or any purpose to commit any fraud on the 
Government at all, through mere oversight, might fail to file 
his return. It seems to me that in those cases he ought to be 
notified. He ought to have a right to some sort of notice. 
The assessment ought to be made against him so as to give 
him an opportunity to explain without going into court. 

Mr. SMOOT. He has that already under the provisions of 
the act. This is the existing law, and there has never been 
any complaint made of it. The words that the Senator speaks 
of now are exactly as the law is to-day, and I think the same 
provision is in all of the other acts, 

Mr. FLETCHER. You are adding to the law, in effect, that 
proceedings may be begun without any assessment or notice. 
That you are adding to the present law, I think. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I suggest that in 
line 22 the wording of the committee amendment ought to be 
changed. It ought to be “or” instead of “and.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it ought to be “or” instead of “and.” 
I was going to call attention to that. On line 22 I move to 
strike out the word “and” and insert the word “ or.” 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I think the 
committee did agree to that amendment, and it was overluoked. 

The READING CLerK. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 251 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKerrar] is in the Chamber now; and I should like to 
return to page 231, to the tax on drafts and checks. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I just want to say a word 
about that. Before I say it, I want to ask the Senator what 
amount of revenue is derived from this tax now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The revenue from this item 18 $2,150,000. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, this is a tax on checks and 
drafts payable otherwise than at sight or on demand, and on 
acceptances, and on promissory notes. I can not imagine any- 
thing that would be more of a nuisance tax so far as business 
is. concerned. It is a real, genuine nuisance tax. I do not 
think it ought to be imposed, and I hope it will not be imposed, 
and I am going to ask the Senate to vote it down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee on page 231, lines 3 to 15, 
inclusive. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 251, line 23, 
to strike out the word “sum” followed by a quotation mark, 
and insert the word “sum” and a period, and the following: 


(b) Except as provided in section 281 of the revenue act of 1924, 
ola ims for credit or refund (other than claims in respect of taxes im- 
posed by the revenue act of 1916, the revenue act of 1917, or the rev- 
enue act of 1918) which at the time of the enactment of the revenue 
act of 1921 were barred from allowance by the period of Limitation 
then In existence. Shall not be allowed. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, for the moment I am not clear 
about the relevancy of that to the matter involved and its effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that this prevents 
any retroactive action being taken. In other words, the revenue 
act of 1921 had the same provision and we are rewriting the 
law, and therefore we do not put in “1921” in the first place, 
because of the fact that it was not in there; but this provision 
was in the act of 1921, and therefore we have to put it in this 
law by adding the words “which at the time of the enactment 
of the reyenue act of 1921 were barred from allowance by the 
period of limitation then in existence, shall not be allowed.“ In 
other words, it is the same law, but it is bringing it up to date 
with this act. 

Mr. KING. It does not extend the period upon the part of 
the taxpayer to make application for refund. or for the Goyern- 
ment to pay the refund? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, 

Mr. KING. The same limitation, so far as time is concerned, 
is preserved in this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the sume. 

Mr. KING. But the phraseology of the existing law must be 


changed because of the passage of time? 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 
out lines 6 to 8, inclusive, in the following words: 


The question is on agreeing to 


ono 


252, to strike 


(b) This section shall not bar from allowance a claim for credit or 
refund filed prior to the enactment of this act which but for such enact- 
ment would have been allowable. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before that amendment is 
agreed to, let me ask whether the matter is taken care of any- 
where else in the bill Why should a claim be barred now, 
after the enactmeut of this law, which had proper standing 
before the enactment of the law, or had been filed prior to the 
enactment of this law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The retroactive provision of the law is taken 
care of by the amendment to which we have just agreed. 
Therefore this language is not necessary at all. They both 
involve the same principle. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me inquire about that, because 
I want to be certain, It would be very unjust by repealing pro- 
visions to deny the taxpayer who has invoked all the remedies 
which the law affords to obtain relief, the relief to which he is 
entitled. Is it entirely clear that the provisions of the preced- 
ing amendment 

Mr. SMOOT. This does not change the act of 1921 in any 
particular. 


Mr. KING, Then the provisions of the act of 1921 still are! 5 


preserved? 
Mr. SMOOT, They are. 


— 
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Mr. KING. And the rights of the taxpayer to secure refunds 
are fully preserved there? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are preserved there just as they are in 
the act of 1921. 

Mr. KING. I want to examine that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is ou page 262, I think. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 262, line 12, 
after the words “rate of,” to strike out “5 per cent” and 
insert “6 per cent,” so as to make the section read: 


INTEREST ON 


Sec. 1119. Upon the allowance of a credit or refund of any internal- 
revenue tax erroneously or illegally assessed or collected, or of any 
penalty collected without authority, or of any sum which was excessive 
or in any manner wrongfully collected, interest shall be allowed and 
paid on the amount of such credit or refund at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum from the date such tax, penalty, or sum was pald to the date 
of the allowance of the refund, or in case of a credit, to the due date 
of the amount against which the credit is taken, but if the amount 
against which the credit Is taken Is an additional assessment, then to 
the date of the assessment of that amount. The term “ additional 
assessment as used in this section means a further assessment for a 
tax of the same character previously paid in part. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that amendment should be 
agreed to, as all other similar amendments have been agreed to 
under this part of the bill. The committee decided to make 
the interest rate 6 per cent instead of 5 per cent in all cases, 
as I have explained on three or four other occasions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 274, I think. 

Mr. KING. What about the one on page 263? Has that 
been agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that has been agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 274, line 22, 
to strike out “except subdivision (d) of section 500, effective 
on the expiration of 30 days after the enactment of this act.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that ought to remain as 
it is, because the entire tax has been stricken out, so far as the 
Senate is concerned, up to date. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; this amendment ought to be rejected, 
too, if that is to be the final action of the Senate. I gave 
notice, however, that I should offer that amendment when the 
bill reaches the Senate, and perhaps it will be just as well to 
leave it as it is now. However, we shall have to agree to it 
one way or the other before the bill gets into the Senate. 
Therefore, in order to conform to the action of the Senate, I 
ask that this amendment be rejected; but I give notice that 
if we put back in the bill the telegram and the telephone pro- 
vision, then I shall ask a reconsideration of the vote by which 
this amendment was rejected, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKettar] and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Writs}, who seem to have been triumphant in their at- 
tacks upon a provision which gave us $35,000,000 of revenue 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-four million dollars. 

Mr. KING. Between thirty-four and thirty-five million dol- 
lars—I should like to ask those Senators what suggestions 
they have made to enable the Government to recoup its losses. 
The Senator from Ohio yesterday very courteously said that 
if he succeeded in accomplishing his malignant purpose he 
would then indicate to the members of the Finance Committee, 
who were struggling to find springs and fountains of revenue, 
an additional spring from which the copious stream might flow 
to replenish the exhausted Treasury of the United States. 

Mr, WILLIS. But the Senator will remember that there 
was u condition precedent there. That was that if the Senator 
would aid in the purpose which I then indicated, I might be 
able to-give him that information. The Senator refused to aid. 

Mr. KING. I aided the Senator by making a speech against 
him. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will say to the Senator that if the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will simply enforce section 220 of the 
law, either as now written or as rewritten in this bill, there 
will be far more funds in the Treasury than this takes out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are two committee amend- 
ments here that the committee desires to offer, On page 81, I 


REFUNDS AND CREDITS 


move to strike out the semicolon in line 20 and all of lines 21 to 
24, both inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof a period: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 81, line 20, it is proposed to 
strike out the semicolon and all of lines 21 to 24, inclusive, and 
to insert a period. 

Mr. KING. After “ Maryland” ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; strike that all out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator make a statement about 
it? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what the department sent up to me: 


In the House bill, section 227 was changed at the request of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to provide that partnership and fiduciary 
returns shall be filed with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue rather 
than with the local collector, The bureau has reconsidered the question, 
and bas now decided that in order to have complete records in the 
collector’s office these returns should go through the collector's office, 
This question is purely one of administration, and one in which only 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue is interested. This amendment to 
the House bill goes back to the existing law, and provides that such 
returns shall be filed with the collector. 


That is the explanation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Anyway, it can go to conference and can 
be worked out there. 

Mr. FLETCHER, 
after “ Maryland” ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was about to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smimons] if he was prepared to go 
on now with the earned-income provision on page 29. 

Mr. KING, May I say to the Senator that the Senator from 
North Carolina hus just gone to the restaurant for a moment, 
and as soon as he takes his Spartan meal he will be back. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, while we are 
waiting for that may I suggest an amendment which I think 
will not be objected to by the committee? On page 46, in line 
3, there is an exemption given to compensation under the 
war risk insurance and the vocational rehabilitation acts. We 
have pending in the Senate and reported favorably by the 
Finance Committee a new codification, which will take the 
place of both of those acts, which is called the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924. I suggest in order to carry out the inten- 
tion of the bill and to take account of that new codification of 
the law that we insert after the words “rehabilitation acts,” 
in line 3, on page 46, the words or the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would it not be better to say or amend- 
ment or substitute therefor"? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, If I had any doubt about that bill 
passing I should have to object to the amendment at this time, 
but I have not the least doubt that it will pass, no matter if 
it does carry $27,000,000. Therefore I should have to propose 
the same thing later or else have a special act passed; but if 
it goes in it will make no difference if the bill should fail. It 
will go to conference, and therefore I have no objection at all 
to the amendment, even as a committee amendment. It was 
discussed as a committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the amendment at this time? The Chair hears 
none. The question is on agreeing to ve amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT, The amendment relating to earned incomes, 
an page 29, is the next amendment to be taken up. 

Mr. KING. Will not the Senator allow that to be passed 
over for a moment until the Senator from North Carolina 
returns? 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not take up the normal tax and sur- 
tax amendment because the Senator from South Carolina 
notified me just a little while ago that he is not prepared to 
go on with them, and I do not intend to crowd him for the 
consideration of those sections if we have anything else to go 
on with. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would not the Senator be willing to 
temporarily lay aside this bill and let us finish the naval 
appropriation bill? I do not see the Senator from Maine in 
the Chamber, but I suppose he can be found in a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the revenue bill 
be temporarily laid aside for the consideration of the naval 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the revenue 
bill will be temporarily laid aside. 


The Senator proposes to strike out all 


The question is on agreeing to 
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NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate re? 
sume the consideration of the nayal appropriation bill : 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6820) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, the pending amendment of the committee being on 
page 39, after line 17, to insert: 


Naval fuel depot, San Diego, Calif.: Storage for war heads, $60,000. 


Mr. KING. I ask for a vote on that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 40, line 16, 
where the committee propose to strike out in all, $14,590,000,” 
and to insert “for new construction, buildings, and improve- 
ments at air stations at a total cost not to exceed $410,000, 
as follows: Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, $173,000; Coco Solo, Canal 
Zone, $237,000; in all, $15,000,000.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall be glad to hear the ex- 
planation of the chairman of the committee with respect to 
this amendment. My information is that we should not enter 
upon the expenditures contemplated in the amendment offered 
until after an agreement has been reached between the Navy 
and War Departments with respect to aviation stations. The 
matter has been the subject of consideration in the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and a subcommittee has been appointed to 
confer with a subcommittee of the Military Affairs Committee 
of the Senate which has also been named. It is hoped that 
some general and comprehensive plan may be agreed upon 
dealing with aviation in all of its phases. It has been felt b 
persons cognizant of the defects in our aviation policy that 
there should be greater cooperation between the two depart- 
ments, and that a definite policy should be agreed upon before 
further expenditures should be made for aviation bases or 
stations. It is certain there is not that coordination between 
the two departments in respect to aerial defenses and needed 
stations and the control over the same. The House having 
considered these items in the bill resolved against the appro- 
priation which the Senator is now asking for. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee has recently reported favorably a bill recommending the 
expenditures contained in this amendment. The matter was 
not acted on in the House, I understand, on account of certain 
parliamentary reasons, They felt that it would be considered 
new legislation. The proposed amendment has to do with the 
building of hangars and runways at these two stations, 

These are the two most important aviation stations we have 
outside of this continent; and I know that the Senator, who is 
yery much interested in aviation and who believes that we 
should develop aviation, feels, as I do, that we should do every- 
thing that is proper to take care of these stations, At the pres- 
ent time they do not have hangars enough either at Coco Solo 
or at Pearl Harbor to take care of the airplanes that are main- 
tained at those stations. 

As far as combining with the Army is concerned, whatever is 
done, we shall have to have separate hangars for the Navy 
planes and the Army planes. So the amount recommended to 
be expended, no matter what plans may be made later on, will 
not in any way be wasted; and I hope the Senator will not feel 
that he has to object to this item. I regard it as one of the most 
important items in the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, there is no disagreement between 
the chairman of the committee and myself as to the importance 
of making adequate provisions for airplanes, and I have de- 
plored the ineptitude and procrastination of the Navy Depart- 
ment—indeed, what I regard as its incompetency—in dealing 
with the question of aviation. But little can be shown for 
the tens of millions of dollars expended for naval aviation 
since the war. We have but few planes and but little of genuine 
experimental value to the credit of the Navy during this period, 
The present situation, as it relates to aviation, is most 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. President, whatever criticisms I have suggested in dis- 
cussing naval bills, I have been actuated by a desire to see 
reforms which all honest and sincere persons interested in the 
welfare of our Navy must regard as vital, if the Navy is to 
properly function and hold a proper place in the protection of 
our country. A survey of the work of the Navy Department 
during the past few years can not afford any great degree of 
gratification. Its machinery has been clumsy and its plans 
and activities uncertain and confused. I noticed in the news- 
paper yesterday a biting criticism of the Navy, and statements 
tantamount to a charge that it was deteriorating if not in- 
efficient. It was declared that the 5-5-3 ratio had been de- 


streyed, and that the United States was now not upon a parity 
with Great Britain, but had been reduced to the same ratio 
level or basis as Japan. 

An examination of our battleships and auxiliary craft of all 
types will undoubtedly reveal striking defects and ineongruities 
in the Navy, but the situation is net so serious as stated by 
the writer, and some of the conclusions reached by him are not 
in my opinion justified. y 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was that the criticism which was printed 
in the New York Times of last Sunday? There was a very 
extended criticism carried in that paper. 

Mr. KING. By Mr. Shearer? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I think it was. 

Mr. KING. That is the article to which I am referring. 
Mr. President, the claim is made by some that there is an 
undermining process going on which will destrey the ratio of 
5-5-3, if it has not already been destroyed. Whether the 
statements by Mr. Shearer er others are accurate, it is im- 
portant that the experts and officers of the Navy Department 
give heed to all constructive criticisms and devote their energies 
to the development of the Navy along sane and rational lines. 
It is of vital importance that old fogies shall not run the 
Navy or that fantastic schemes and experiments shall be under- 
taken. The development of the Navy calls for scientific work, 
for the application of expert knowledge, for teamwork, for 
perfected organization, and for headwork backed by common 
sense. May I discuss briefly some matters relating to the 
development of the Navy in the light of the criticism contained 
in the article referred to. 

Under the terms of the Washington treaty the United States 
Was required to sacrifice its superiority in battleship strength, 
but subject to the condition that there should be such limita-, 
tion of auxiliary ships as well as capital ships as would pre- 
serve the basis of 5-5-3. Of course, the ratio to be preserved 
permitted the maintenance of the relative aggregate strength 
of the respective signatories to the treaty, and did not con- 
template the development of other forms of fighting ships which 
would disturb the basis of naval strength. 

At the time of the Washington conference the United States 
had superiority in capital ships, and it was some sacrifice from 
a naval standpoint to relinquish this point of vantage. The 
view has been expressed by some that some participating 
nations have not fully met the spirit of the conference, and 
have sought, through auxiliary craft and other forms of naval 
power, a preponderant strength which disturbed the equipoise 
established by the Washington treaty, and this to the disadvan- 
tage of the United States. 

The statement has been made by some naval experts that the 
final situation left the United States below the 5-5-3 ratio in 
auxiliary ship strength, and, of course, as we know, without 
limitation with respect to the latter class of vessels competition 
in aggregate naval power might be continued as before. 

May I add, however, without assenting to or differing from 
the views just alluded to, that the security of this Nation will 
not be affected in any degree by the claimed departures by other 
nations from the 5-5-3 ratio. It is not a boastful or arrogant 
spirit which prompts the statement that this mighty Republic 
has no fear of any power on earth. Its mission is one of peace; 
it has no lust for territory or military power. Its ambitions are 
to develop a true democracy—to promote peace and fellowship 
in all the world, and by example and precept and in every 
proper way contribute to the happiness and freedom of the 
peoples of all lands. If we should lead the way toward the 
goal of world disarmament, all other nations will follow, 

This Republic is in a position to be the moral leader of the 
world, great and sniall nations—not only look to the United 
States for leadership—but they desire that it shall point the 
way toward universal peace, and the removal of all menacing 
forces, to international amity, and the reign of law founded 
upon enduring principles of justice and righteousness. 

The terms of the Washington treaty restricted the United 
States, as well as the other nations signatory thereto, in their 
battleship power, but it is declared by some naval critics that 
the other parties to the agreement have greatly strengthened 
their naval power along other lines. That was indicated in 
the article to whieh reference was made by the Senator from 
Tennessee, and the claim is made by some that all signatories 
to the treaty except the United States have violated the spirit 
of the treaty, if not the letter. by increasing the number of 
auxiliary war craft to such an extent that the ratio established 
has been disturbed. 

In my opinion there have been rather loose statements 
made upon this subject, and the situation has heen exarerer- 
ated. I believe that the signatories to the treaty have de- 
signed to conform to its terms. But there is some little 
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basis for the changes referred to when we examine the con- 
structive program followed sinte the treaty was signed. 

My information is that the United States has not laid down, 
since the naval treaty was signed, any mine layers, or light 
cruisers, or destroyers, or fleet submarines, or submarines, or 
destroyers, or destroyer leaders, or what might be denominated 
miscellaneous war craft. 

Upon the other hand, Great Britain has laid dewn—and, of 
course, she had the right to do so under the treaty—one mine 
layer of 7,000 tons. Also she has projected officially, although 
nothing further has been done in the execution of the plan, 52 
light cruisers to be completed in the next 10 years, 3 subma- 
rines, 2 destroyers, 1 aircraft carrier, 5 vessels which might be 
denominated miscellaneous, and 5 light cruisers to be incor- 
porated in the nayy estimates of the labor government for this 
year, and 1 understand that bids have been called for with 
respect to the 5 light cruisers. 

Japan has laid down since the naval treaty was signed 6 
light cruisers, 10 destroyers, 3 fleet submarines, and 10 miscel- 
laneous vessels or craft. She has ordered, but has done nothing 
in the execution of the order, 4 light cruisers, 2 fleet subma- 
rines, 1 submarine, 1 destroyer, 3 light cruisers, 22 destroyers, 
18 fleet submarines, and 17 submarines, 

Mr. HALE rose. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Maine wish to inter- 
rupt me? 

Mr. HALE. I find in a clipping from an Associated Press 
dispatch in a newspaper dated April 16 the following state- 
ment: 


LONDON, April 16.—Since the Washington armament treaty was 
signed Great Britain has laid down but 1 submarine, as compared, so 
far as known here, with 6 light cruisers, 17 destroyers, and 13 sub- 
marines by Japan. This information was given to a questioner in the 
House of Commons to-day by Charles Ammon, parliamentary secretary 
to the Admiralty. 


Mr. KING. That information is not in aceord with that 
given to me. My information is that Great Britain has laid 
down no submarines. 

Mr. HALE. I thought the Senator had just stated she had 
laid down one. 

Mr. KING. No; I said one mine layer. 

Mr. HALE, I understood the Senator to say one mine- 
laying submarine. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If I may interrupt the Senator 

Mr. KING. Certainly. i 

Mr. FLETCHER. Here is a statement from William B. 
Shearer in which he puts the ratio at 5-3-1, the United States 
being 1, and says: 


Not only are we outgunned so far as our battleships are concerned, 
but we are outnumbered in light cruisers and in fleet submarines. 
The British are 4 to 1 over us in light-cruiser strength and the Japa- 
nese 2} to 1. Of this class of ships England has 53, Japan has 25, 
and we have 10. The new Japanese light cruisers outspeed the British 
light cruisers, and because of that the British Admiralty has asked 
for 17 more, Not only that, but Captain McNamee, naval expert now 
under Admiral Robison, is authority for the statement that the British 
have built 18 flotilla leaders, whereas we have no vessels of this class, 
none at all. 


Mr. KING. The statement is true that we are outnumbered 
in light cruisers and fleet submarines. Indeed we have no 
scout or fleet submarines. We have spent, perhaps, one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars for submarines—and do not 
have a single one to accompany the fleet. 

But I do not agree with Mr. Shearer as to the ratio which 
he says now exists. The United States has a preponderating 
strength in capital ships, and has a treaty ratio in this craft. 
The fact is that the Naval Board and the Government adhered 
too rigidly to the 1915-16 naval program and expended too 
much money for capital ships and was too indifferent to sub- 
marines and aircraft. 

The “old fogies” and reactionaries in the Navy fought the 
new methods and developments in naval warfare. They were 
determined to have the Nation build capital ships. Their 
prejudices against submarines and some other forms of naval 
warcraft was unconquerable, and they are in part to blame 
for our inferior position in various types of imperatively needed 
naval craft. 

Mr. HALE. We bave three fleet submarines which will be in 
commission in a short time. 

Mr. KING. The Senator projects himself into the future. I 
am speaking of things in esse. We haye no submarine now 
that can accompany the fleet. We have no fleet submarines and 
no scouting submarines, We have three that have been build- 


ing for many, many months. I do not know when they will be 
mpleted. And when they are completed there is no certainty 
at they will serve the purpose for which they have been de- 
signed, 

Mr. HALE. When they come out, if they prove in any way 
successful, they should be superior to any fleet submarines of 
any other country in the world. 

Mr. KING. If“ they prove suecessful—‘ if” they are 
better than any others in the world—they will be better. But 
the experience of our Government in the construction of sub- 
marines is not very prophetie of success in the construction of 
submarines which will reach the high stage of perfection hoped 
for by my friend. x 

Mr. MEKBLLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. In view of the widely divergent views 
as to the relative strength of the British Navy, the United 
States Navy, and the Japanese Navy, will not the chairman of 
the committee be good enough to get un accurate statement of 
the relative strength all along the line of the three navies and 
put it in the Record? I for one am very greatly interested. 
We read an article in one newspaper, and we think that since 
the limitation of armament treaty was entered into the Ameri- 
can Navy is quite as strong as that of Great Britain. We 
read another article and we find that it is not only not as strong 
as the British Navy, but it is infinitely weaker even than the 
Japanese Navy. The Senator from Maine is chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and I know he has the informa- 
tion or can readily get it. I would like to have him put in the 
Record some authoritative or authentic statement showing the 
actual strength of the navies to which I have referred. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is laying out quite a program. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will not take long. 

Mr. HALE. Would the Senator like to have me give the in- 
formation that I have on the subject now, or would he like 
to have me prepare a statement and put it in the Recorp ata 
later time? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it would be very much better 
to have it done at a later time. I hope the Senator will take 
occasion at u very early date to do it. 

Mr. HALE. I shall be very glad to do it. 

Mr. KING. In response to the suggestion made by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee that the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs put into the Recorp a statement showing the 
relative naval strength of the signatories to the treaty, I 
venture to observe that there will be found the same disagree- 
ments as are daily discussed when laymen and experts discuss 
the relative naval strength of the various nations and partic- 
ularly the United States, Great Britain, and Japan, 

Returning to the matter which I was considering when in- 
terrupted, France has laid down since the naval treaty was 
signed 8 light cruisers, 6 destroyer leaders, 12 destroyers, 6 
fleet submarines, and 6 submarines. Of course, Senators are 
aware of the difference between a scouting submarine, a fleet 
submarine, and a submarine. The latter are used principally 
for coastal defense, France has also projected, but there is no 
certainty of the project being fulfilled, 6 light cruisers, 15 
destroyer leaders, 24 destroyers, 30 fleet submarines, and 9 
submarines, A 

Since the treaty was signed Italy has laid down four destroy- 
ers. She has proposed, but the proposition has net been voted 
upon by the legislative branch of the Government, 5 light 
cruisers, 20 destroyers, and 20 submarines. 

Mr. President, these figures show in rather striking manner 
the lack of auxiliary craft laid down or constructed by the 
United States since the nayal treaty was signed, and the other 
nations have given considerable attention to strengthening their 
submarine craft and their auxiliary craft, including light cruis- 
ers. I make the prediction that unless the United States and 
the other naval powers of the world meet in conference soon 
and agree to further limitation of naval armament that at 
the next session of Congress we will be called upon to appro- 
priate not only $300,000,000, the amount carried in the present 
bill, but a much larger sum for the construction of auxiliary 
naval craft—submarines, airplanes, airplane carriers, torpedo 
boats, and swift cruisers. We will be called upon, in my 
opinion, to authorize or to approve of a plan which will in the 
aggregate require for its completion perhaps $200,000,000, 
It is important, therefore, if we are to relieye the people of 
taxation, if we are to seek to promote world peace and inter- 
national fellowship, that at an early date a conference be held 
not only of naval powers but of substantially all nations of 
the world for the purpose of agreeing upon some rational and 
effective plan to secure a further limitation of armament—in- 
deed, if it is possible, complete world disarmament, 
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I might say in this connection that I sometimes think our 
Republican friends and the administration, including 
President of the United States, have exhibited an unworthy 
hostility to the beneficent purposes of the League of Nations 
and the auxiliary organizations which it has created. This 
opposition to the league has led the administration to refuse 
assent to policies and cooperative activities that would have 
proven of incalculable benefit not only to the United States but 
to the world. The League of Nations has, as one of its auxil- 
jury but important bodies, a commission for the purpose of 
formulating plans to bring about world disarmament. We 
have been invited to participate in its gonferences; and it was 
understood that if the Government did not partictpate actively 
the commission would welcome it in a consultative capacity. 
We have refused to participate or to join with them in a con- 
sultative way. We have refused to associate with 54 nations 
of the world that now have able men seeking to relieve the 
world of the burden of armament. We have refused to join 
with them in trying to devise some rational and practical plan 
to further reduce the burden of military armament and relieve 
the peoples of the world from the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of taxation annually now being imposed upon them under 
the military policies which obtain. There is now pending be- 
fore the Senate Commiitee on Foreign Relations a resolution 
asking the President of the United States to send representa- 
tives to the commission of the League of Nations to cooperate 
with them in the formulation of a plan of the character to 
which I have referred, but that committee does not act upon 
the resolution or upon other resolutions before it which in my 
judgment, if accepted by the United States, would be conducive 
to world peace. 

I return to the subject which I was discussing. 

Our Navy has projected no new auxiliary tonnage since the 
Washington treaty was signed. In some of our ships we have 
suffered actual deterioration. For instance, there were approxi- 
mately 270 first-line destroyers in 1920. Of this number 165 
have been laid up practically without crews, and, of course, 
they will suffer deterioration. I ought to say, however, in what 
would seem to be the extenuation of that course—and I do not 
offer it by way of extenuation, but approval—that we had 
perhaps too many of this class of ships and there was no other 
course for the Navy to pursue, even if it had desired, than to 
put in stand-by condition or to decommission a number of 
destroyers. 

The preservation of even an approximate 5-5-3 ratio with 
respect to auxilliary tonnage existing when the treaty was 
signed would seem to require that some of the destroyers now 
laid up be manned with from 25 to 40 per cent complement. 
It is manifest that if the ratio referred to in auxiliary tonnage 
shall be preserved the United States will be compelled to engage 
in a further building program or there must be a cessation of 
competitive building and competitive projects upon the part 
of the other naval powers. 

Let me say at this point, Mr. President, that if I correctly 
interpret the meaning of the writer referred to by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR} and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. FLETCHER], I do not agree with his assumption that the 
Washington treaty required us to maintain a ratio of 5-5-3 in 
each branch of naval craft. The treaty permits a ratio of 
5-5-8 in the aggregate tonnage, or, perhaps, more correctly, in 
the fighting strength. It did not reqnire, assuming that it 
called for a maintenance of that ratio, that each of the nations 
should have the same relative strength with respect to each 
kind or type of naval craft. It did fix the number of capital 
ships, but it did not refer to auxiliary craft. 

Mr. McKELLAR, As I understand, it was limited wholly to 
capital ships. 

Mr. KING. It dealt with capital ships and cruisers above 
10,000 tons and made some suggestions with respect to the use 
of submarines and poison gases. But it has been insisted by 
some that the United States must have the full quota of naval 
craft, of each type, that the other powers possess. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me again to interrupt him, of course the Senator knows—in- 
deed, I think I haye heard the Senator himself argue—that the 
value of battleships or capital ships is very doubtful at this 
time. If that is true, if the invention of aireraft has brought 
it about that capital ships are practically useless in the Navy, 
then the limitation agreement has no effect on navies, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have not taken the position that 
capital ships were useless or even unimportant in naval war- 
fare, I confess that my knowledge of the subject is superficial; 
it has been based upon rather extensive reading of submarine 
literature and modern instruments of naval warfare. I have 
read the statements of many experts—American, British, Ger- 


man, and French—and have endeavored to ascertain what is 
the proper place of the capital ship in a well-balanced and 
powerful navy. 

I have felt that the lessons of the war have diminished 
somewhat the importance of capital ships. It would be folly 
to abandon battleships. They have thelr place; but they have 
serious limitations. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
has frequently called capital ships “ the backbone of the Navy.” 
I am not disposed to challenge that statement. My position 
Is that capital ships do not and can not constitute a navy. 
We must have a three-plane Navy. We must have a Navy 
upon the surface of the water, a Navy under the surface, and 
a Navy in the air—a three-plane Navy. Any country that 
depends alone upon its capital ships will soon discover its 
weakness if not impotency. 

The greatest experts in the world say that we could not 
eross the Atlantic and fight an offensive naval war, or cross 
the Pacific and successfully contend against u first-class naval 
power. Japan could no more invade the United States than 
she could invade the moon. Her ships could not cross the 
Pacific and land a combative force upon the shores of the 
United States. I mean she could not do that in view of the 
development of airplanes, of submarines, of the mine-laying 
devices of naval warfare, and the multitudincus instrumentali- 
ties which grew out of the experiences of the great World War. 

So, Mr. President, in further reply to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, while the battleships do have an important place in the 
Navy, we are failing to maintain an up-to-date fighting Navy if 
we neglect submarines and airplane carriers and naval aviation. 
That brings me to just a few sentences which I dictated upon 
naval aviation. 

I think that even the most enthusiastic supporters of the 
Navy must feel depressed over the failure of the Navy Depart- 
ment to develop naval aviation. Appropriations have been 
quite generous since the war, but the progress in naval avia- 
tion has been insignificant. There must be coordination be- 
tween the land and the sea forces, not only with respect to 
shore stations or aviation bases, but, in so far as cooperation is 
possible, for the purpose of construction. There is conflict be- 
tween the Army and the Navy with respect to air stations. 

These remarks are prompted by the amendment which the 
Senator from Maine has just offered. 

It is clear that there has been and that there will continue to 
be duplications in the Army and Navy with respect to the 
establishment of aviation bases, It is important that attention 
be given by the Navy Department to aviation questions. Our 
developments have been unimportant, and, as I have indicated, 
must bring disappointment to all who believe that our Navy 
should be a strong and up-to-date fighting, modern Navy. 

I now desire to say a few words about fleet facilities, and my 
remarks are prompted because of another amendment which the 
Senator from Maine has offered dealing with the Hawalian 
Islands. In the event of a war in the Pacific Ocean our defi- 
ciencies with respect to operating facilities are great. There 
are no sufficient deck facilities, particularly if we might be 
called upon to defend the Philippine Islands. 

I know the views of some Senators, and I think I am not 
betraying any confidence when I say I know the views of the 
able Senator from Virginia, who for so many years was chair- 
man of the committee, 

Mr. President, I think that any attempt to spend money upon 
the Philippine Islands for the establishment of a great naval 
base would be more or less of a waste. I think we ought to 
withdraw our sovereignty from the Philippine Islands, as we 
promised to do in the Jones Act. Bills are pending now in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives calling upon the 
United States to relinquish its control In the Philippine Islands 
and to permit the people of that archipelago to establish a 
government conformable to their own will. But if we shall 
retain the Philippine Islands and a conflict should ensue in the 
Pacific, we would find a large number of the American people 
who would insist that we send our battleships and our auxiliary 
fighting eraft to the Philippine Islands to protect that archi- 
pelago from the possible aggressions or invasions of a belligerent 
power. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, would it Interrupt the 
Senator if I should again quote a few words from this article? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

i Mr. FLETCHER. Under the heading “ Where Japan leads” 
t says: 


In ships and bases and fuel stored Japan has the largest naval 
program of all. She lost only one cruiser in the earthquake. That was 
the Naka. She has 30 new destroyers and 70 submarines under con- 
struction. Comparison there is interesting. England has 17 fleet 
submarines, Japan has 25, and we have just 6, 
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So that so far as the fleet is concerned not only are we outgunned 
and outnumbered but the other significant fact is that the Japanese 
have transferred their fleet from the inland sea to the Pacific. 

Our fleets must have bases of operation. Without such bases they 
can not operate in war. How do we compare there? Well, England 
has 19 bases, Japan has many, some of them secret, and we have none. 
On our Atlantic coast the British bases are Halifax, Bermuda, and 
Jamaica. Each of these has supplies and a garrison. In the Pacific 
we know the Japanese bases are Sasebo, Ominato, Yokosuga, Kure, and 
Bako. The first four are to be enlarged and strengthened for quick 
maneuvers. The base at Bako is a few hundred miles from the Philip- 
pines. The American port at Manila is useless and undefended. Bako 
is defended ; Manila is not. 


That seems to be the situation so far as ships and bases and 
fuel stored is concerned. 

Mr. KING. The statement of the writer from whom the 
Senator bas quoted with respect to the auxiliary craft being con- 
structed by Japan is at variance with the information which I 
have received. I believe that the writer is unduly alarmed over 
naval construetion in Japan, and I think he is attributing to 
Japan a more elaborate construction of navai vessels than the 
facts justify. I do not believe that Japan has any purpose to 
materially increase her navy, and certainly, in view of the 
great disaster which has recently overtaken her, there will be 
but limited construction during the next few years. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on that point may I in- 
terrupt the Senator to get his view on another question? 

Mr. KING. Certainty. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In reading this article I am impressed 
with the rather serious situation with respect to oil and oil 
supplies. The Senator has manifested a great deal of interest, 
for instance, in the merchant marine. There is a great tendency 
in these days to convert coal burners into oil burners. Econo- 
nies would be effected by it, it is claimed, and we are making 
progress in that direction. I have been very much in favor of a 
program of that sort, but this article impresses me with the 
idea that perhaps we are going too far. Por instance, he quotes 
Admiral Rodman as saying: 


The fleet could net fight a week on its ofl reseryes— 


Meaning the whole Navy. 

He gives the location of the oll reserves in this country, and 
the thought is that while we have an inexhaustible supply of 
coal—and we ail know that for thousands of years we will be 
using coal—the question arises whether we have an inexhausti- 
ble supply of oil. 

If we are not able to command an adequate fuel supply for 
our Navy and for our merchant ships, are we not running a 
great risk in converting our ships into oil burners and discard- 
ing the coal burners? That is another suggestion that comes 
to my mind from reading this article. I have been in favor 
of that conversion so far as possible, but we may be deing too 
much of that sort of thing—getting rid of our coal burners and 
converting everything into oil burners with the prospect that 
we may not be able to preserve and store and have available 
an adequate supply of fuel. 

Mr: KING. Mr. President, I think the able Senator from 
Florida has more information upon the question that he has 
suggested than I have, and I would not put my judgment 
against his. I have tried to discover what available fields 
there are for oil for the Navy and for American vessels, Re- 
ports are so conflicting, may J say to the Senator, that it is 
impossible for us to have any intelligent, matured judgment. 
I have seen statements from oil men who have made the gloomy 
prediction that within 15 years the visible oil supply of the 
world would be exhausted. I know eminent oil men who hare 
been engaged in the oil business for years, and they look with 
the gragest apprehension upon the approaching dauy—and they 
say it will be soon—when the oll supplies of the United States 
will be entirely exhausted. 

England is concerned in this question, and she has been 
seeking oil reserves in Persia and near the Caspian Sea. Italy 
ni recently negotiated a treaty with the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment of Russia, and one of the objects of the treaty, as I am 
advised, was that Italy might obtain oil fuel from the great ofl 
fields of Grodno, some few hundred miles northwest of the 
Caspian Sea, and the oil fields of Baku upon the Caspian Sea: We 
Hear reports of oil discoveries in South America near the Pacific 
coast. I have no authentic information as to these reports. 

But, Mr. President, there is much in the suggestion of the 
Senator. With the rapidly diminishing supply of oil, and with 
the enormous consumption, we may well pause in our deter- 
mination to abolish coal as a fuel and resort to oil as a fuel 
for our commercial and for naval craft. However, my in- 
formation upon that matter is so limited that any opinion I 
might have would have but little value. 


I was speaking, Mr. President, of our fleet facilities. Under 

e four power treaty we are interdieted from strengthening 
any naval base west of the Hawaiian Islands. It would seem 
that the only alternative is the use of floating docks, which 
may be of supreme importance in any contest. Of course, 
without docks the fleet could not maintain itself for any pro- 
tracted period in the western Pacifice. There is a dry dock 
in the Philippine Islands and, of course, with our fleet in 
possession of the harbors of the archipelago the dock Is ayail- 
able. There are a number of privately owned floating docks 
which could be commandeered. We should, however, look to 
the development of Satisfactory caissons which may be em- 
ployed for repairs to propellers and sections of the underwater 
bodies of ships. However, there remains a necessity for at 
least one large dock capable of lifting the largest type of ship. 
Perhaps two such docks should be built. 

Of course, I am presuppesing that we shall not enter into an 
international agreement with the naval powers further to limit 
naval construction. If we did, much of what I am saying 
would be irrelevant and the building of many vessels which we 
should be compelled to construct in the near future would be 
unnecessary. 

There should be a large floating dock immediately constructed 
on the Pacific coust. It is a very necessary factor in connection 
with our fleet facilities. 

Much could be said concerning the importance of developing 
an operating base at Oahu. I shall pretermit what I should 
like to Say concerning the situation there, I will say, however, 
that it is the natural point of initial concentration of the fleet, 
whether for offensive or defensive operations. Not only that, 
but it affords the west coast effective protection. Oahu must 
serve as a major point ef call for all vessels engaged in line of 
supply duty and during any campaign in the western Paeifie. 
Vessels bound te or from Washington, Oregon, California, or 
east coast ports via Panama, would pass through Oahu. Ves- 
sels should be provided to serve the fleet during protracted 
periods of service as well as to serve a numerous line of supply 
vessels. These facilities should include machinery for emer- 
gency repairs, dry docks, and fuel storage. 

Of course, ample anchorage grounds at Oahu affording pro- 
tection against submarine attacks are indispensable. At no 
great expense satisfactory deep anchorage can be obtained, and 
under cover of shore guns full opportunity can be afforded for 
a concentration, tactically, of all vessels. 

There should be some development of Pearl Harbor for the 
berthing, docking, and repair of battleships and other large 
ships. There should be further technical examination made of 
the shores of Oahu, and indeed Pearl Harbor, before important 
expenditures are made upon this naval base. 

In order that the Navy may be property developed and main- 
tained at a high standard of combative strength, large appro- 
priations must be had. It should be the aim of the Navy De- 
partment, in order to obtain funds for the Indispensable things, 
to practice the most rigid economy with respect to land and 
shore activities. There must be a retrenchment and reform in 
the conduct of stations and bases. The number of civilian em- 
ployees must be reduced, and every possible reform imaugu- 
rated. Technical men and trained experts must be employed and 
consideration given to their views and recommendations. If offi- 
cers of the line are placed in contro! of stations, yards, bases, en- 
gineering construction, and other activities calling for technical 
and trained scientific men, efferts should be made to secure 
officers with sufficient technical knowledge; failing which, their 
assistants should come within this category. Better still, tech- 
nical and skilled and scientifie men should be placed in charge 
of many activities now committed te the hands of less com- 
petent persons. I venture to suggest that it would be wise, also, 
to modify the selective system; but I shall not enter upou a 
diseussion of that at the present time. 

In view of the suggestion made by the Senator from Tennessee 
as to what we have of submarines, I will state that I am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, under date of 
April 28, in response to an inquiry from me made on the 24th 
of April in which certain specific questions were propounded, and 
in the letter of the Secretary he answers the questions. I ask 
that the letter be printed in the Recorp without my taking the 
time to read it. It furnishes u complete statement as to the 
status of our submarines. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Without objection, it will 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
ARSISTÄXT SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Washington, Apri? 28, 1924. 
My Dran SENATOR KING: Replying to your letter of April 24, 1924, 
usking certain specific questions concerning the submarines, I take 
pleasure in handing you the following information; 
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Question. Number of submarines now controlled by the Navy? 
Answer. One hundred and twenty-six. 
Question. Use made of samre? 
Answer— 
In commission : 
Submarines, namely 3 N, 1 R. and 3 8 
triining and experimental purposes 
S submarines in the Asiatic Fleet 
R submarines in the Hawaiian Islands 
Submarines, namely, 9 O and 4 R in the Canal Zone 
O submarine being decommissioned in the Canal Zone prepara- 
tory to being sold 
S submarines with the Battle Fleet in the Pacific___ 
S subinarines with the control force in the Atlantie 17 


at New London for 


Out of commission: 
Second-line submarines, namely, 8 H. 8 K. and 8 . 24 
First-line submarines, namely, Ode 8 
Fleet submarines, namely, 3 1 3 


Under construction : 


Fleet submarines, namely, 3 V E 3 

S submarines — — 8 

jr d ae 126 
Question. General character and condition? 


Answer. II. K, and N classes—19 submarines. General reliability ex- 
cellent; would be very useful in fime of war for training purposes and 
for coast patrol. 

L class—eight submarines. Four of these recently reengined with 
satisfactory engines. The other four not considered sufficiently reliable 
to meet the latest requirements of coastwise work and will probably be 
sold, 

O and R classes, 43 submarines, Thirty of these are satisfactory 
and their reliability excellent, both surface and submerged. The 
other 13, while not so good, are creditable enough to be retained 
in commission. 

These submarines are of great military value to the United States 
in defense of outlying stations and are assigned to the Canal Zone 
and Pearl Harbor. 

S class, 50 submarines. These vessels were designed for inde- 
pendent operation of a general nature, similar to the U- class, 
are practically 1,000 tons with a radius of 4,000 miles, These boats 
were authorized in 1916 and the last will be completed this year. 
They were built with a 7-inch crank shaft, which was not satisfactory, 
and the contractors substituted Sinch shafts, which had originally 
been planned for the boats by the department. The Bureau of 
Engineering expects that the new crank shaft will eliminate further 
erank-shaft trouble. Thus far they have been satisfactory. 

T class, 3 submarines. Designed in 1914 and finished in 1920 
and 1921; were not satisfactory as the tandem type of engine has 
failed to give the performance expected. 
> V class, 3 submarines. These boats now under construction, 50 

to 70 per cent completed. 

Question. The status of the 166 submarines, 
letter? 

Answer. Obsolete submarines sold or used as gun targets, 33; 
lost, 5. 

Question. Number of submarines now in commission? 

Answer. Eighty-eight. 

Question. Number decommissioned? 

Answer, Twenty-seven. 

Question. Number under construction? . 

Answer. Eight S's and 3 V's. 

Question. Status of the 3 Y’s. 

Answer. Fifty to 70 per cent completed. 

Question. To what use will the Vs be put? 

Answer. To be assigned and will operate with the Battle Fleet. 

Question. Will they be practically obsolete by the time of comple- 
tion? 

Answer. No. 

In this connection the V 1, 2, and 3 come under the broad definition 
of fleet submarines; specifically they are known as cruiser submarines 
with a speed of 20 knots and a radius of 10,000 miles. The latest 
design of cruiser submarines which the department is anxious now to 
haye an appropriation for will have a speed of 17 knots and a cruising 
radius of 18,000 miles. 

The other type of fleet submarine is the mine-laying type, which, with 
a 15-knot speed, will have a cruising radius of 18,000 miles. 

One of these minelaying type has been recommended by the Senate 
Naval Committee. The Bureau of the Budget authorized appropriation 
for three of this type. The department is very anxious to secure this 
type for operation with the fleet as sooy as possible, as they consider it 
a type of very great value. 

Sincerely yours, 


paragraph 1, your 


E. W. EBERLE, Acting, 
Hon. WILIA H. KI No, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. KING. Now, Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
negotiations, as I am told, are pending to bring about coopera- 
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tion between the Army and the Navy with respect to air stations 
and air bases, I ask the Senator if he feels that this appropria- 
tion is necessary. 

Mr. HALE. I do, Mr. President. As I have already said, I 
do not think this would interfere with any negotiations between 
the Army and the Navy. It would always prove useful. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the statement of the 
Senator, I shall not object, but I am sure the conferees will 
consider the matter very carefully. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have listened with a great deal 
of interest to the remarks of the Senator from Utah. As I 
have said before in the course of this debate, he has given a 
great deal of attention to naval matters, and his opinions are 
of value to the Senate and to the country. I am inclined to 
agree with very many of the things he has said this after- 
noon; and later on, when we take up these matters for legis- 
lation in the Naval Affairs Committee, I believe we can get 
together on some program that will really be for the good 
of the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the next amendment passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on puge 51, line 9, to 
strike out “$7,500,000” and insert “$8,450,000,” so as to read: 


The Secretary of the Navy may use the unexpended balances on the 
date of the approval of this act under appropriations heretofore made 
on account of “Inerease of the Navy,” together with the sum of 
$8,450,000, which is hereby appropriated, ete, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, is that merely a change in the 
totals? 

Mr. HALE. That is simply for the building of a submarine 
instead of following out the House program of testing out an 
engine in one of the T-boats. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 51, line 17, 
after the word “treaty” and the semicolon, to insert: 


The Secretary will stute 


toward the construction of one submarine authorized by the. naval act 
of August 29, 1916. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised that 
that completes the committee amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will pardon me, I have several 
committee amendments which Ihave been authorized to present 
on the floor, and I would like to have them disposed of before 
the individual amendments come in. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. HALE. I move, on page 14, line 8, after the word “ con- 
sent,“ to insert a colon and the following: 


Provided further, That members of the Volunteer Naval Reserve may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, be issued such articles 
of uniform as may be required for their drills and training, the value 
thereof not to exceed that authorized to be issued to other classes of 
the Naval Reserve Force, and to be charged against the clothing and 
small-stores fund. 


Mr. KING. What is the object of that? 

Mr. HALE. Certain of the Naval Volunteer Reserves train 
in the reserves with class 2, which gets retainer pay and uni- 
forms; they should be given their uniforms. Otherwise they 
can not train. 

Mr. KING. Did the House consider that amendment? 

Mr. HALE. It was offered on the floor and went oùt on a 
point of order. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know whether the House com- 
mittee have any fundamental objection to it? 

Mr. HALE. I am very sure they have not. In fact, I have 
talked with members of the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and they assure me that it should be adopted. 

Mr. SWANSON. New York volunteers are not members of 
the Naval Reserve, technically 

Mr. HALE. This is not the case of the New York Volun- 
teers. This refers to class 6 of the Naval Reserves. 


Mr. SWANSON. I thought it referred to the New York 
Volunteers. 
Mr. HALE. No; it does not. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. HALE. I offer the following amendment, to be in- 
serted on page 14, after the amendment just agreed to: 


Provided further, That until June 30, 1925, of the Organized Militia 
as provided by law, such part as may be duly preseribed in any State, Ter- 
ritory, or for the District of Columbia, shall constitute a Naval Militia; 
and until June 30, 1925, such of the Naval Militia as now is in existence, 
and ss now organized and prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy under 
authority of the act of Congress approved February 16, 1914, shall 
be a part of the Naval Reserve Force, and the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to maintain and provide for said Naval Militia as pro- 
wided in said act: Previded further, That upon their enrollment in the 
Naval Reserve Force, and not otherwise until June 30, 1925, the 
members of said Naval Militia shall have all the benefits, gratuities, 
privileges, and emoluments provided by law for other members of 
the Naval Reserve Force; and that, with the approval of the Sec 
retary of the Navy, duty performed in the Naval Militia may be 
counted as active service for the maintenance of efficiency required by 
Jaw for members of the Naval Reserve Force, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HALE. On page 32, after line 20, I move to insert as a 
new paragraph the following: 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to transfer 
from the naval supply account fund an amount not exceeding $100,000 
for the establishment of a permanent special working fund. which shall 
be charged with the net proceeds of all sales of surplus and condemned 
stores, with refunds to bidders at sales and to special depositors, and 
with all labor, overhead, material, and services incident to work done 
not chargeable to navai appropriations, and which shall be credited 
with all funds received as payment or advances for surplus stores, for 
condemned stores, and for all expenses incident to work not charge- 
able to naval appropriations, 


Mr. KING. I make a point of order—— . 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the Senator from Maine explain 
that? 

Mr. HALE. The Navy has to do a good deal of work for 
other departments, and in some emergency cases it does work 
for private individuats, There is no fund from which they can 
make these expenditures, and very often when they are dealing 
with other departments they can not get the money before 
the work is done. In the past, in cases of this kind, they have 
been making the necessary expenditures, and drawing the money 
from the general appropriation account, but a year ago the 
Comptroller of the Treasury informed the Secretary of the 
Navy that that could not be done, that the appropriation ne- 
count could only be used for expenditures for which the money 
had been appropriated. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Does this provide 

Mr. HALE, If the Senator will allow me to finish, I will 
be through in a moment. The department then took up the 
matter, to comply with the comptroller’s decision, and they 
have established this fund of $100,000. It is not an appropria- 
tion; it is simply a transfer from the nayal supply account of 
$100,000 to this fund. That will give them $100,000 on which 
to come and go with this, and they can start the work that is 
necessary to be done, Then, when the work is pald for, the 
fund will be reimbursed. In some cases the fund will be in- 
creased. For instance, ordinarily where condemned stores are 
sold, the proceeds go straight into the Treasury. This amend- 
ment provides that such proceeds shall go to this fund, and 
then be paid into the Treasury. It is altogether a matter of 
bookkeeping. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In substance, does this permit the Navy 

Department to use these funds without thelr being appropri- 
ated by Congress? 
. Mr. HALE.” Not at all. The Navy is doing work for the 
other departments, for the Shipping Board, for the War De- 
partment, whatever has to be done for other departments by 
the Navy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it is not to permit the Navy Depart- 
ment to spend money without an appropriation by Congress, I 
have no objection to it. 

Mr. HALE. ` It is not that at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I am opposed to any department spending 
any money except through appropriations from the Treasury. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether the amendment 
which he has just offered calls for an additional $100,000 
appropriation—— 

Mr. HALE. It does not. 

Mr. KING. Or, to use the Senator's expression, is it merely 
a transfer, in a bookkeeping way, from funds now in the pos- 
session of the Treasury or the Navy Department or which are 
carried in other items in the appropriation bill? 

Mr. HALE. It has nothing to do with any item in the appro- 
priation bill. It simply takes $100,000 from one fund and puts 
it in another. 


Mr. KING. The appropriation has already been made? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KING. The $100,000 is in existence as a live fund some- 
where in the Treasury Department? 

Mr. HALE. I um glad to be able to assure the Senator that 
that is true. 
1 KING, I do not want to add another $100,000 to this 

U. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fuss in the chair). The 
question is upon agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I have another amendment. On page 82, after 
line 20, I move to insert as a new paragraph, following the 
amendment just agreed to, this provision: 


The pasmaster General of the Navy is hereby authorized and 
directed to expend from the naval supply account, without reimburse- 
ment to the naval supply account fund, isshes made by order of the 
Secretary of the Navy, pursuant to the directions of the President, 
for the relief of sufferers in Japan following the earthquake which 
occurred September 1, 1923. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 37, in lines 14 and 15, I move to strike 
out the following words. I think I will have no difficulty in 
having this amendment agreed to, as it is a reduction in an 
item in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 37, lines 14 and 15, strike out 
the words “Acetylene gas plant, extension and remodeling, 
522.000,“ and in line 18, strike out “$102,000” and insert 
“ $80,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 41, line 4, after the word “ airplanes,” 
T move to insert a colon and the following: 


Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby au- 
thorized to consider, ascertain, adjust, determine, and pay out of this 
appropriation the amounts due on claims for damages which have 
occurred or may occur to private property growing out of the opera- 
tions of naval aircraft, where such claim does not exceed the sum of 
$250: Provided further, That all claims adjusted under this authority 
during the fiscal year shall be reported in detall to the Congress by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment, on page 52, line 19. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The READING CLERK. On page 52, line 19, after the word 
“ aircraft,” Insert a comma and the following: 


and the number of men permitted in the respective navies. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the object of this amend- 
ment is to call a conference to perfect naval disarmament, which 
was not perfected at the last conference held here. As it is 
recalled no agreement was made respecting ships under 10,000 
tons or as to aircraft. This amendment directs the President 
to enter into negotiations with the four other signatories, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, in connection with 
reaching an agreement regarding limitation in the construc- 
tion of all types and sizes of submarines, surface craft of 
10,000 tons standard displacement or less, and aircraft. 

I do not think we will have a complete system of disarma- 
ment until we enter into an agreement as to the number of 
enlisted men who can be maintained in the respective navies. 
I believe that if we limit the number of men who may be kept 
in the navies, as we do the number of men in the armies, it will 
relieve the apprebension that advantage is being taken of us 
by other nations by their having men prepared for naval serv- 
ices when we might be unprepared. I simply propose to add 
as an amendment to this provision in the bill the words “and 
the number of men permitted in the respective navies.” 

I believe if there had been a limitation in the number of 
men permitted in the respective navies at the last conference 
we would have had an agreement about battleships and air- 
craft and submarines and ships under 10,000 tons which would 
have been effective, and I do not believe we are going to have 
an effective agreement for disarmament until there is a limita- 
tion on the number of men who can be permitted in the re- 
spective navies. I think this will perfect it. 

I would like to say, in this connection, that T am heartily in 
favor of this conference being called. It is for a naval con- 
ference, and not a general conference. But I think this Gov- 
ernment has made a mistake for years in not aecepting the in- 
vitation of the League of Nations to send a delegate to attend 
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the conference on disarmament fostered by the league. Fifty- 
four nations are assembled now engaged in trying to reach an 
agreement upon naval disarmament, aircraft disarmament, and 
military disarmament of all kinds and character. An invita- 
tion has been extended and has been pending for the United 
States to send a representative to that conference in order to 
accomplish disarmament in all parts of the world. I think we 
have been derelict in our duty. I think we have misrepresented 
the wishes of our people when we have refused to send a 
representative to that conference to accomplish disarmament. 
There can be no disarmament in the world until the United 
States is a party to it. 

The strongest nation in the world, the most threatening nation 
so far as potential political power is concerned, is the United 
States. The rest of the world will not consent to disarm, 
either in aircraft, in naval armament, or in military arma- 
ment of any kind, until they have an understanding with the 
United States. I believe we should call a nayal conference 
and see if we can not perfect the naval agreement entered into 
several years ago. 

In addition to that I think we are derelict in our duty, dere- 
lict in our obligations to the world, in not sending a representa- 
tive to the conference of the League of Nations which is dis- 
cussing all phases of armament. The invitation has been ex- 
tended to us. We should accept, attend, and participate in it 
without entering the league, as it will simply make a recom- 
mendation for the respective governments to ratify. I hope 
this administration will accept the invitation—if necessary, get 
the consent of Congress to accept the inyitation—and show an 
earnest desire to accomplish disarmament in the world, which 
is absolutely necessary in order to reduce taxes and bring back 
reasonable business conditions, ; 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Virginia may very usefully 
be adopted, so that it will become a part of the recommenda- 
tion already contained in the bill, in virtue of which the Presi- 
dent is advised to call a conference on naval disarmament. or 
limitation of armament to be participated in by certain desig- 
nated powers. It seems to me it is appropriate that such a con- 
ference or any such conference when called should take into 
consideration limitation of man power as well as limitation 
of armament. Personally I have not much hope that an ef- 
fective limitation of man power can ever be agreed upon by 
convention or treaty for the reason that while we can standard- 
ize munitions and equipment there is no way of standardizing 
human service. 

A man employed upon an American ship may be able to 
render twice the service that a man employed upon a ship 
of another nation might render. The varying man power of 
the individual is a permanent obstacle in the way of standardiz- 
ing along the lines suggested by the Senator from Virginia, 
but it seems to me there is ne reason why the subject should 
not receive consideration, and I for one hope that the amend- 
ment as he has proposed it will be agreed to. 

I can not agree witli the Senator that the United States 
has been either derelict or unwise in not participating in 
the deliberations of the body which is now considering the 
subject of limitation of armaments. It seems to me that is 
the best possible illustration of the way in which not to do 
the thing his amendment contemplates. A commission of ex- 
perts sitting behind closed doors with instructions to proceed 
in secret and report in a separate secret report to the several 
constituent powers is the last way in the world to accomplish 
the thing which the Senator from Virginia and all Senators 
on this side of the Chamber are honestly desirous of accom- 
plishing. The only way in which we are ever going to get a 
limitation of armaments is by calling a conference to meet 
in the open, a conference which shall command the simul- 
taneous attention of all the world, and when we focus the 
enlightened opinion of all mankind on the great subject, to 
focus it effectively. 

We can not gather little commissions of experts who, in 
their heart of hearts, do not want to limit the armament in 
which they are particularly interested. We can not gather 
them hopefully to sit behind closed doors. The people whose 
sentiments are going to control the ultimate policy of the 
world are the people who suffer when war is waged, and they 
are the people who are excluded from either information re- 
specting or participation in the conference that is meeting 
over yonder. We want none of that, hut we do want the 


kind of conference suggested in this measure as proposed to 
be amended by the Senator from Virginia, or, better still, we 
want a world conference and not a conference of some powers 
only. 


Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
permit me, it seems to me the only objection the Senator has 
urged to the conference that is now in session considering the 
limitation of armament is that it is secret or might be secret. 
If it were made an open conference, open in all of its delibera- 
tions, free and wholly open, would the Senator advise and favor 
the United States accepting its invitation and participating with 
the 54 nations in attempting to accomplish a limitation of 
armament? 

Mr. PEPPER. I have already stated my position in the Sen- 
ate on that subject, which is that any effective conference to 
consider the limitation of armaments must simultaneously have 
under consideration the thing upon which we must rely if 
limitation of armament is to be effective, namely, the develop- 
ment and codification of international law and a court of justice 
for applying its principles. I shall always favor the attendance _ 
by the United States at any world conference held in the open 
where the agenda include limitation of armaments of all sorts 
and development and improvement of international law, the 
strengthening and establishing of courts of arbitral justice and 
courts of international law for the purpose of enforcing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the close of business to-day the Senate take a recess until 11 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. GERRY. May I ask the Senator from Utah if he has 
spoken to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMONS] 
about the matter? è 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not. 

Mr. GERRY. I think the Senator from North Carolina will 
want to proceed to-morrow, and I do not know whether he will 
be ready by 11 o’clock in the morning. I am not sure as to 
that, and I wondered if the Senator had consulted with him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not as to time. I complied with his 
request at about 3 o'clock to-day to let the bill go over until 
to-morrow. 3 

Mr. GERRY. Will the Senator make the request a little later 
in the day? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have some very important work to do and 
expect to leave right away if possible. 

Mr. GERRY. I should like to have the Senator make the 
request a little later. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There are other items in the bill that can 
be taken up to-morrow morning. There is the earned income 
amendment to be taken up to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that when ¢he Senate conclude its business 
to-day it shall take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. Is there objections? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, reserying the right to ob- 
ject, I wish to say that I realize the Senator from Utah de- 
sires to press the legislation, but it seems to me it is going 
along pretty well. The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry is holding hearings on the Ford proposal and the 
Muscle Shoals matter generally. There is a full attendance of 
the membership of the committee every morning. It is a very 
important question we are considering. We hope to close the 
hearings within two or three days. It is pretty hard on some 
of us who happen to be members of that committee and who 
want to be here while the revenue bill is being considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are very few Senators actually present 
when we are considering the bill, as the Senator no doubt 
realizes. "i 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator knows that when we get 
here at 11 o'clock there must be a roll call, and we do not really 
get down to work until half past 11. So we do not save 
much time by meeting at 11 o'clock, especially when we are 
having so many committee meetings in the mornings. 

Mr. SMOOT. Tue same thing applies when we meet at 12 
o'clock. We have to call a quorum every day. 

Mr. GERRY. I do not think the Senator will expedite the 
progress of the bill by meeting for the next few days at 11 
o'clock. I think consideration of the bill is progressing very 
rapidly anyway. Just at this time I shall have to object to the 
unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMITH. On page 37, line 24, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out “$20,000” and insert in lieu thereof 830,000.“ I 
have spoken to members of the committee in reference to it. 
The appropriation for this purpose has been double this amount 
up until last year, and it has been reported that the work had 
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to cease for lack of sufficient funds to do the dredging neces- 
sary in front of Government property. 
Mr. HALE. In view of what the Senator has said, I shall 
be glad to accept the amendment and take it to conference. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Reaptne CLERK. On page 37, line 24, the Senator from 
South Carolina proposes to strike out “$20,000” and insert 
“ $30,000,” so as to read: 


Navy yard, Charleston, S. C.: Dredging to continue, $30,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 54, after line 3, insert the 
following as a new paragraph: 


That every officer of the United States Navy or Marine Corps who 
was dismissed therefrom solely because he left such service in order 
to join, or did ioin, the Confederate forces for service during the War 
between the States shall be held and considered to have duly resigned 
and to have been honorably discharged therefrom, and the Secretary 
of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to correct the records 
of such officers in accordance herewith, as of the date of their dis- 
missal. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to have the amend- 
ment reported again, 

The reading clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator from Utah that 
a similar amendment has passed the Senate twice before? At 
the outbreak of the War between the States there were some 
members of the Marine Corps and Navy who left and joined 
the Confederate forces. ‘This is merely to amend their records 
so as to show that they were not dishonorably discharged. 
Most of them are dead and gone, but it is merely a matter 
of clearing up their records. I hope the Senator will not 
object, Twice such amendment has already been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that immediately they will 
come in for pensions. 

Mr. HARRISON, Indeed not; there is no pension feature 
involved in it. If the Senator wants to do so he can offer 
an amendment providing that they shall not get pensions, God 
knows they never have and never will get pensions, 

Mr. SMOOT. They deserted from the Navy or Marine Corps. 

Mr. HARRISON. They did not desert. When the war broke 
out between the States there were some men in the Navy and 
Marine Corps who left and went to the other side. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is not that desertion? 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator wants to call it that, very 
well; but on the record it is shown that they were dishonorably 
discharged. 

Mr. SWANSON. Liberal people now think the War between 
the States is over, and that if a man made a decision in the 
cause and chose to go with the Conferedate forces, it was all 
right. This amendment would simply go back to that time 
and correct the records of some of the men who have made 
some of the best records ever made in the United States Navy. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Those men considered it their duty to 
stand by their States and they sent in their resignations. This 
would simply cure their record and give them credit for the 
Splendid work they did fer the Federal Government before 
the war. it gives them no pension. 

Mr. HALE. I,do not think it would be advisable to change 
the record in regard to the action of these men. I think as to 
the first part of the amendment there will probably be no ob- 
jection. I do not think it would be possible to change the 
record in regard to a case of this kind, but I think to the first 
part of the amendment probably there could be no objection; 
that is, that these men shall have been held “to have duly 
resigned and to have been honorably discharged therefrom.” 

In all cases that have come up with reference to the soldiers 
of the North, where there has been a question of change of 
record, such bills have been vetoed by the President, on the 
ground that statements of fact or records could not be changed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator not let the amendment 
go in this form? If he shall desire to strike out the latter part 
in conference, at the instance of the Navy Department, there 
would not be any objection. 

Mr. HALE. I shall be glad to do so, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr, McKELLAR. I have already sent to the desk an amend- 
ment to come in on page 53 of the bill. I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent to perfect the amendment by inserting in line 3, 
after the word “ moneys,” the word “herein,” and in line 4, 
after the word “expended,” to insert the words under con- 
tracts hereinafter made.” Then I offer the umendment as per- 
fected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the Sena- 
tor perfecting the amendment? The Chair hears none, and the 
amendment will be perfected accordingly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK, On page 53, line 20, after the word 
plant“ and the semicolon it is proposed to insert: 


and that no part of the moneys herein appropriated or made available 
for the Naval Establishment shall be used or expended under contracts 
hereinafter made for the repair, purchase, or acquirement, by or from 
any private contractor, of any naval vessel, machinery, article, or 
articles that at the time of the proposed repair, purchase, or ac- 
quirement, can be repaired, manufactured, or produced in each or 
any of the Government navy yards or arsenals of the United States 
when time and facilities permit. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would rather put it to a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Utah 
desire to address himself to the amendment? 

1205 KING. I wish to address the Senate. I ask for recog- 
nition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the Senator allow us first to have 
a vote on the amendment? 

Mr. KING. No, not for a moment. 

I should like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs whether in the amendment which has just been offered 
adequate safeguards are provided for the Government, so that 
in computing costs or in determining whether the Government 
may do work as cheaply as private yards the question of over- 
head, capital investment, and all proper factors shall be con- 
sidered? 

Mr. HALE. There is nothing in the wording of the bill in 
reference to the prices that shall be paid. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, as I understand this amendment, 
it is a prohibition of the Government er any official of the 
Government from haying any repairs made to any vessel or 
machinery or to purchase any article or articles where the 
repairs can be made or the articles purchased in nayy yards 
in the United States when time and facilities permit, regard- 
less of price. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I shall be very glad to ex- 
plain the amendment, if the Senator will permit me, in just 
a word. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. r 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Government of the United States has 
established nayy yards and arsenals all along the Atlantic sea- 
board, along the Pacific coast, and in Honolulu at enormous 
expense. For some reason, after having established those 
navy yards and keeping a corps, or at least a skeleton corps, 
of workers there, frequently the department has in the past 
gone out and bought its supplies and had repairs made in 
private shops when there were ample Government facilities 
ready to do the work. It is quite remarkable that we should 
build up arsenals and navy yards at great cost and expense 
and maintain them at great cost and expense and then decline 
to use them. There is no doubt in the world that having put 
them there and having to maintain them anyway the work can 
be done very much cheaper in those navy yards than it can 
be done in private establishments. P 

The real reason that policy is being opposed—not by the 
Senator, I will say, but by the private institutious—is because 
the work can be done cheaper by Government facilities. The 
truth of the matter is that the greater part of the cost of the 
work which is let to private contractors by the Navy Depart- 
ment is just that much added to the general expense of the 
Navy. Of course, after instituting these facilities and after 
paying out the enormous sums which are provided in the 
oe bill to keep them in running order we ought to utilize 
them. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, in the discussion of other meas- 
ures in the Senate the fact was brought to the attention of 
Senators that at any number of navy yards estimates submit- 
ted for the repair and for the construction of vessels, not hav- 
ing been carefully prepared or being drawn by officers or tech- 
nicians who were anxious to get the work, and not having due 
regard to that ordinary integrity which should characterize 
their conduct, were so low as to result in a great deficit, and 
the Government of the United States was compelled to pay 
the deficit. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] 
instanced one case where the estimate was $400,000 less than 
the cost. Who paid it? The Government of the United States. 
1 submit, Mr. President, this is putting into the hands of the 
navy yards too much unrestricted power. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator misunderstands the 
amendment. Under this amendment, whenever the time and 
facilities will permit, the navy yards will go ahead and do the 
work without the Government receiving estimates from private 
parties at all. The idea of incorporating the phrase as to 
“time and facilities” is that if a ship is disabled in Europe, 
away across the water, of course it will be repaired before it 
is brought home, as it may be necessary to repair it in for- 
eign waters. So the department will have a little leeway in 
that respect. It may be that there will be times when they 
will abuse that privilege. I think I cited yesterday some in- 
stances where they had done so; but in all previous provisions 
they were required to get estimates from private parties. 

As I understand, all those representing the different ele- 
ments have agreed to this amendment. I know the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] has agreed to it; I have 
agreed to withdraw my amendment in favor of this one, and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] has also consented to 
this amendment. We think it will bring about the reform the 
Senator from Utah suggested a moment or so ago, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I knew that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee did not ask specifically 
for estimates; but I called attention to the fact that heretofore 
when estimates were required to be submitted or bids to be 
offered a loss occurred, and I called attention to the fact be- 
cause the statement has been made, as I understood the Sen- 
ator—and that has been the argument—that naval vessels can 
be repaired more cheaply in Government yards than in private 
yards. In the past when amendments have been offered some- 
what analogous to the one now under consideration they have 
heen accompanied by a provision to the effect that the work 
should be done in Government yards if they could do it as 
cheaply as it could be done elsewhere. The fact that that pro- 
vision has been omitted is almost a confession of the inability 
of the Government yards to construct vessels or to make repairs 
as cheaply as can be done by private yards. But whether that 
be true or not, Mr. President, I feel that the discretion ought to 
be left with the officers of the Navy. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think, Mr. President, that, instead of 
conceding that the Government can not perferm the work as 
cheaply as it can be performed by private concerns, it is a con- 
cession exactly to the contrary. We are now satisfied to go 
ahead without going to the extra expense and trouble and delay 
of getting estimates, Everybody now believes that the Govern- 
ment can do the work cheaper, and the showing that I presented 
to the Senate yesterday on behalf of Admiral McVay was to 
the effect that the work was done cheaper in the Government 
yards than in private yards, and that in spite of the fact that 
the Government yards figured in an unnatural overhead that 
ought not to be figured in. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the very fact, I repeat, that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee is shorn of 
the provision usually accompanying such amendments furnishes 
at least the basis for a legitimate inference that those who are 
its proponents, or at least some of them, do not feel that the 
work can be done as cheaply in Government yards as it can be 
done elsewhere. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. In a moment. If that be not the case, why 
should not the amendment contain the provision “if the work 
can be done as cheaply in Government yards as in private 
yards”? The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] yester- 
day said if it could be done for not to exceed 10 per cent above 
the price that could be obtained elsewhere; but now we find 
that whole idea swept aside, and the work must be done at the 
Government yards. It is mandatory regardless of the cost. 


If the work costs 100 per cent or 200 per cent more than it 
can be done for in private establishments, we are making it 
mandatory upon the part of the officials of the Navy Depart- 
ment to have the work done in Government yards. 

7 BROOKHART and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the 

Mr. KING. I yield first to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator misunderstood the 
explanation made by the Senator from Massachusetts, The 10 
per cent provision that he mentioned, as I recollect, was to re- 
duce this unnatural overhead in Government yards down to 10 
per cent, whereas the Senator from Maine claimed it ought to 
be 30 or 40 per cent, or even more than that, because much of 
that overhead should not logically be charged to these repairs, 

Mr. KING. Whether the Senator is right or I am right, the 
object of it was to take out of the appraisement one of the fac- ` 
tors determinative of the cost of repairs or construction and 
to give an advantage to the Government yards, which thare- 
tofore was not enjoyed by them. Now I yieid to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what I was going to“say 
was this: Heretofore the department, whenever it could, has 
insisted upon having this work done in private yards, even 
though it might be done more cheaply, as it appears to many, 
and as the facts are believed to be. Either for their own con- 
venience or for some other reasons which need not be dis- 
cussed they have preferred to have this work done in private 
yards rather than in their own yards. That does not apply 
to all the officers of the Navy, but it applies to the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. HAL. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. This time they have used the cost feature 
to give them a real excuse for doing that. That is the reason 
why the cost feature is taken out. As I understand, the de- 
partment have concluded that they will give this a trial. It 
applies to this year. They are going to give it a trial. They 
are going to see if it can be done more cheaply and if it is 
better for the Navy Department. For that reason the chair- 
man of the committee has agreed to this amendment, and the 
members of the committee have agreed to it, and I hope it will 
be adopted. Let us try it out; and then another year, ff it 
does not werk well, We will know that fact, and we will be 
that far on the road, at any rate. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Im spite of what has been said, the bulk of the 
work that can be done in the yards is done in the yards now. 
There is no case on record in the Navy where a vessel that has 
been hauled up for repairs has been hanled up anywhere other 
than in a Government yard in this country. ‘There are cases 
when these vessels have been on foreign stations and have had 
to be repaired at foreign yards but never in this country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, one of my objections to this pro- 
vision is this: It is manifest that there is a determination upon 
the part of some—and I am not complaining or criticizing—to 
maintain as many as possible of these navy yards, construc- 
tion stations and arsenals. There will be no excuse for the 
maintenance of some of these yards and plants and factories, 
if they may be denominated factories, if we shall limit the 
amount of work to be done. What ought to be done, of 
course, is to concentrate, and maintain but a few plants and 
bases. They should be brought up to the highest stand- 
ard, so far as mechanical appliances and machinery and 
efficiency in operation are concerned; but we have too numy 
of these plants, and, as I showed yesterday from the chart 
furnished me by the Secretary of the Navy, some of these 
plants are operated at from 15 to 40 per cent only of their 
capacity. 

As long as we have legislation of this kind we will keep alive 
plants that ought to be closed. There is no question about it; 
and I am objecting to so many plants, so many organizations, 
so many shore stations, so many of these extraneous things, 
things that are not imperatively needed for the building up and 
maintenance of a good fighting Navy. I want more money for 
the fighting ships and the naval craft and less for these super- 
numerary, these unnecesary, organizations. 

If we adopt amendments of this character, we are keeping 
alive organizations that we do not need; we are galvanizing 
into a condition of semiactivity moribund and decadent organiza- 
tions and instrumentalities and plants that ought to be per- 
mitted silently to sleep away their lives and to be buried with 
proper solemnity. 

Senators, of course, will vote for this provision. I know 
that opposition to the maintenance of plants, yards, and sta- 
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tions not needed will prove entirely futile. Senators some day 
may discover that in these enormous appropriations there is 
much wastage and that we are perpetuating a system that con- 
tributes to the maintenance of bureaucracy and the fastening 
upon the people of a paternalistic government. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I just want to make this observa- 
tion: 

Every year, when these bills come in, for some reason or 
other this amendment in one form or another must be voted 
on on the floor of the House and Senate, and always it is 
adopted. It seems to me that the wise thing to do would be 
to make it a part of the statute, because it is always adopted, 
and stop the continual bringing up of this amendment and 
haying it discussed and always carried on the floor. 

Mr, BROOKHART. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Washington that I have introduced such a Dill, and it is 
now pending, I believe, in the Committee on Military Affairs. 
I hope we can get a report on it. I think myself that this 
proposition ought to be determined as a matter of general 
policy, and that this thing of fighting over it in every bill 
ought to be ended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator.from Tennesee [Mr. 
McKetrar}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, after line 4, on page 41, 
following the amendment agreed to this afternoon, I move to 
insert the language which I will ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. Following the amendment heretofore 
agreed to, on page 41, line 4, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing words: 


That the Secretary of the Navy Is authorized, when directed by 
the President, to accept on behalf of the United States, free from 
encumbrances and without cost to the United States, the title to 
such lands as he may deenr necessary or desirable in the vicinity of 
Pensacola, Fla., for use as a site and right of way for the construction 
and maintenance of a pumping station, wells, and pipe line to provide 
a suitable water supply for the United States naval air station, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this amendment was favorably 
reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate. It 
was also favorably reported by the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs. I am familiar with the situation in regard to this 
ease, and I shall be glad to accept the amendment and take it 
to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think now I ought to 
ask the chairman of the committee to agree to another amend- 
ment in order to carry into effect this provision. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy on the bill, which 
was introduced in the language of this amendment, shows the 
importance of this water supply at the naval air station, Pen- 
sacola, Of course, the amendment adopted would authorize 
the acceptance of land, and so forth, for that supply, but they 
need the water now. They can not wait for a year without 
drinking water, and they need good, wholesome water, and it 
ought to be provided now. 

I am going to ask the chairman of the committee, therefore, 
to agree to an amendment, on line 20, page 40, following the 
semicolon, to insert Pensacola. Fla., $150,000.” That will 
take care of the appropriation required to do just what needs 
to be done at that air station. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think the amendment would be 
subject to a point of order, but if the Senator insists on it I 
shall not make the point. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I ask that the amendment be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK., On page 40, line 20, after the numerals 
* 237,000,” it is proposed to insert: 


Pensacola, Fla., $150,000. 


Mr. SMOOT. Why does not the Senator make it $250,000? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Because $150,000 is all they need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amemiment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Now, I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp a letter from the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
Admiral Latimer, and the report of the committee on this bill. 


- 


` The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington, March 22, 192}. 
The Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: I have the honor to inclose herewith for your 
information a copy of the department’s letter of even date to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, relative to proposed legis- 
lation in connection with the water supply situation at the naval air 
station, Pensacola, Fla. 

There is also inclosed a copy of a draft of bill “ Authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to accept certain lands in the vicinity of 
Pensacola, Fla., to assure a sultable water supply for the United 
Stated naval air station at Pensacola,” copy of which bill N 
the department's letter to the Speaker. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. LATIMER, 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 
(2 inclosures.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, March 22, 1924. 
The SPEAKER OF THe HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O. 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith a draft of a proposed 
bill “anthorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept certain lands 
in the vicinity of Pensacola, Fla., to assure a suitable water supply 
for the United States naval air station at Pensacola.” 

The water supply at the naval air station, Pensacola, Fla., is in a 
very precarious condition. The commandant of the station reports 
having only half. the amount of water necessary, reduced pressure in 
the mains, and the probability of failure in the future of the only 
remaining deep well on the naval reservation. 

Careful preliminary studies have been made of the situation. It has 
been estimated that economy will result by securing pure water from a 
source about 13 miles from the naval air station at Pensacola. The 
land and right of way for a pumping station, wells, pipe lines, and 
quarters for attendants have been made available to the Government 
by the Pensacola Chamber of Commerce. without cost to the United 
States. The necessity for this work has been realized for several years, 
and necessary items have been included in the preliminary estimates 
from year to year to cover the essential parts of this work. 

However, as the situation with regard to the water supply at the 
naval air station, Pensacola, now appears to have reached a critical 
Stage, the department believes that immediate steps should be taken 
to acquire title to the land which the city of Pensacola has offered to 
donate to the Government, with a view to the construction and main- 
tenance thereon of necessary pumping stations, wells, pipe line, etc., 
to assure an adequate water supply for the naval air station at Pen- 
sacola, This matter, affecting as it does the health and sanitation of 
the station, and also the adequacy of fire protection, is considered of 
such importance as to warrant early acceptance by the Government of 
the land in question for the purpose above mentioned. 

In order to make the necessary improvements on the land in ques- 
tion, provided it is finally deeded to the United States, it will be neces- 
sary at a later date to request an appropriation not to exceed $150,000. 

This matter was referred to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget for consideration in accordance with Circular Letter No. 49 of 
that bureau, and the director, under date of March 13, 1924, advised 
the department that this proposed legislation had been presented to 
the President, who instructed the director to advise the Navy Depart- 
ment that this proposed legislation “is not in conflict with his financial 
program.“ 

This department earnestly recommends that the inclosed draft of 
bill be enacted into law at an early date. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


{Senate Report No. 373. Sixty-elghth Congress, first session] 
AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY TO ACCEPT CERTAIN LANDS IN 
THE VICINITY OF PENSACOLA, FLA., TO ASSURE A SUITABLE WATER SUP- 
PLY FOR THE UNITED STATES NAVAL AIR STATION AT PENSACOLA 


Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, submitted the 
following report (to accompany S. 2928): 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 2928) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept certain 
lands in the vicinity of Pensacola, Fla., to assure a suitable water 
supply for the United States naval air station at Pensacola, haviug 
considered the same, report favorably thereon with the recommenda- 
tion that the bill do pass without amendment. The water supply of 
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the naval sir station at Pensacola is not at all sufficient for the rè 
quirements, and the committee feels that it should be remedied as 
quickly as possible. The committee feels that this bill should be {neor- 
porated as an amendment to the naval appropriation bill, H. R. 6820. 

The following letter from the Secretary of the Navy expresses the 

department's views in the case: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, April 4, 192}. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Me. CHAIRMAN : Replying to the committee's letter of 
March 28, 1924, inclosing a bill (S. 2928) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to accept certain lands In the vicinity of Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to assure a suitable water supply for the United States 
naval alr station at Pensacola, and requesting the views of the 
Navy Department relative to this matter, I have the honor to in- 
form you es follows: 

The water supply at the naval alr station, Pensacola, Fla., is in 
a very precarious condition. The commandant of the station re- 
ports having only half the amount of water necessary, reduced 
pressure in the mains, and the probability of failure in the future 
of the only remaining deep well on the naval reservation. 

Careful preliminary studies have been made of the situation. It 
has been estimated that economy will result by securing pure 
water from a source about 11 miles from the naval air station at 
Pensacola. The land and right of way for a pumping station, 
wells, pipe line, and quarters for attendants have been made 
available to the Government by the Pensacola Chamber of Com- 
merce without cost to the United States. The necessity for this 
work has been realized for several years, and necessary items have 
been included in the preliminary estimates from year to year to 
cover the essential parts of this work. 

However, as the situation with regard to the water supply at 
the naval air station, Pensacola, now appears to have reached a 
eritical state, the department believes that immediate steps should 
be taken to acquire title to the land which the city of Pensacola 
has offered to donate to the Government, with a view to the con- 
struction and maintenance thereon of necessary pumping stations, 
wells, pipe line, ete., to assure an adequate water supply for the 
naval air statlon at Pensacola. This matter, affecting as it does 
the health and sanitation of the station, and also the adequacy of 
fire protection, is considered of such importance as to warrant 
early acceptance by the Government of the land in question for the 
purpose above mentioned. 

In order to make the necessary improvements on the land in 
question, provided it is finally deeded to the United States, it will 
be necessary at a later date to request an appropriation not to ex- 
ceed $150,000. 

This matter was referred to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget for consideration, in accordance with circular letter No. 49 
of that bureau, and the director, under date of March 13, 1924, 
advised the department that this proposed legislation had been 
presented to the President, who instructed the director to advise 
the Navy Department that this proposed legislation “is mot in 
conflict with this financial program.” 

In view of the foregoing, thie department urgently recommends 
that the bill S. 2928 be enacted into law at an early date. 

Sincerely yours, 
Curtis D. WILBUR, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on page 38, after 
line 8. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Washington 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaprxa CLERK. On page 38, after line 8, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 


Quay wall, extension (limit of cost, $300,000), $150,000. . 


Mr. HALE. I have no objection to that amendment, Mr. 
President. It has been authorized by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, following that 
amendment, I desire to offer another. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton offers a further amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reapinc CrerKk. Following the amendment just agreed 
to, it is proposed to insert: r. 

Repair and fitting out pier (limit of cost $1,190,000), $250,000, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall leave that to the chairman 
of the committee, because I am sure that his devotion to the 
interests of the Navy and his desire for economy will prompt 
him not to consent to that amendment. 


Mr. HALE. On the contrary, Mr. President, I think the 
amendment is an extremely good one. It was estimated for and 
it was asked for by the Navy Department. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It has heen recommended by, 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the House. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; it has been recommended by the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 
very desirable thing. 

have. 

Mr. HALE. I think it is extremely problematical whether 
a number of these amendments will be accepted by the con- 
ference; but I shall be very giad to take them to conference, 
and go over them on their merits. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course I have great regard for 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], and I know that he 
never adyocates here a measure that he does not sincerely be- 
lieve is necessary. 

I have had considerable information concerning the item to 
which the Senator refers. I have talked with some naval men, 
and the information I have is not in harmony with the views 
of the Senator. I think the appropriation is an unnecessary 
one at this time, particularly in view of the important appropri- 
ations which we will need later on, if we do not have a naval 
agreement with other powers, for the enlargement of our aux- 
Hiary craft and the strengthening of the Navy. We are building 
too many piers, too many bases, too many plants, too many 
shore stations; and 1 think this is a needless appropriation. I 
shall not take the time to present the views which I have from 
a number of naval men who have spoken to me about it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, ODDIE. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee 
I report favorably an amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada, 
on behalf of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 39, after line 19, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 


Submarine and destroyer base, Columbia River: Toward the further 
development of the submarine and destroyer base at Tongue Point, 
Columbia River, $200,000: Provided, That no part of the said appro- 
priation shall be expended until the Secretary of the Navy shall have 
approved the further development of the said base. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that is a very 
large appropriation. I think there ought to be some ex- 
planation by the Senator from Oregon before we yote on it. 
Otherwise, I should be inclined to oppose it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, to go into the details of 
the merits of this amendment would take quite a while, but 
I think it is sufficient to say that the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the Senate has voted favorably on the amendment. It 
simply carries out a subsisting contract between the county 
of Clatsop, in the State of Oregon, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, to continue the development of the naval base. I do 
not think it is necessary to say anything more. It would 
require the rest of the day for me to state all the merits 
of this amendment. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret very much to interrupt 
the majestic procession by which the Treasury is being de- 
pleted, but if the Senator will pardon me, he will get his 
$1,000,000 in a moment. 

I would like to have the attention ef the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER], if he is here. We had under 
consideration a moment ago the provision on page 52 request- 
ing the President to enter into negotiations with the Govern- 
ments of Great. Britain, France, Italy, and Japan with a view 
of reaching an understanding or agreement relative to limiting 
the construction of all types of vessels. The Senator from 
Virginia offered an important amendment to that. I want to 
ask the chairman of the committee if he does not regard it 
as important to haye another amendment of the fellowing 
tenor: After the word “Japan,” te insert the words “and 
such ether governments as he [the antecedent being the Presi- 
dent] may deem proper”? 

The Senator may recall that at the time of the last Wash- 
ington conference there were some reputed heartburnings 
upon the part of one or two other powers—I shall not name’ 
them—because they were not invited to participate in the 
conference. I express no opinion as to the wisdom of Presi-' 


It is a very necessary and a 
It is something that we shall have to 
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dent Harding in limiting the invitation to the powers which 
did participate in the conference. I do believe, however, that 
where we are seeking a limitation of auxiliary craft, small 
craft, submarines, torpedo boats, airplanes, and cruisers the 
invitation should not be limited to the same powers which 
participated before. I have that confidence in the President 
of the United States that I think he should, if he deems it 
wise, be directed to invite other nations to participate in the 
conference. ‘Therefore, I beg to offer the amendment, and hope 
the chairman of the committee will accept it. 

Mr. HALE. It seems to me the Senator’s amendment is a 
very reasonable one, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Rramxe unk. On page 52, after the word“ Japan,” 
the Senator proposes to insert the words “and such other gov- 
ernments as he may deem proper.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I had intended to offer as an 
amendment ‘to that part of the provision of the bill calling for 
a conference for the limitation of armaments the text of two 
resolutions which I have heretofore introduced in the Senate, 
but I shall not take the time to offer them now as amendments 
to the bill. I merely ask that they be printed in the Recorn 
as a part of my remarks in connection with the amendment 
which I have offered to that provision of the bill. 

There being no objection, the joint resolutions were ordered 
to be printed in the Rercorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 78) providing for the calling of an inter- 
national conference on world relations. 

Whereas the political and commercial relattons between the govern- 
ments and peoples of the world have not recovered from the disloca- 
tions caused by the World War, and there are many outstanding 
questions which require adjustment before international amity may 
be restored and international commerce regain its normal course; and, 

Whereas the governments and peoples of the world desira and expect 
that the Government of the United States shall exercise its good 
offices to bring about a reconciliation of nations and a rectification of 
eonditions which provoke war and preparation for war, prevent the 
use of work and goods of the world in the production of capital and 

. wealth, and impede the normal course of trade and exchanges throngh- 
out the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, ete., That the President is anthorized to Invite the nations 
without exception to convene in’ a world conference to be held at 
Washington to consider the present state of the world, particularly 
us affecting the political and commercial relations of the nations in 
the conference, and for the formulation and acceptance of a convention 
which shall promote international amity, reduce and restrict offensive 
armaments on land, sea, and in the air, arrange for the settlement, 
payment, clearing, and funding of International debts, stimulate pro- 
duction, facilitate international trade, stabilize international exchanges, 
remove impediments to commerce, and provide for the current settle- 
ment and adjustment of all questions affecting international political 
and commercial relations and the peace of the world, 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 113) authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint a commission to cooperate with the 
permanent advisory commission of the League of Nations for the 
limitation of military, naval, and air armaments 


Whereas the League of Nations has constituted a permanent ad- 
visory commission for the consideration of questions affecting military, 
un val, and alr armaments; and 

Whereas said commission has under consideration the formulation 
of a draft convention for the limitation of military, naval, and air 
armaments, to which it is proposed all nations shall be signatory; and 

Whereas the Council of the League of Nations, upon the recom- 
mendation of said permanent advisory commission on military, naval, 
and iir questions, has invited the Government of the United States 
to name representatives to sit with the commission in a consultative 
cupacity during its study of questions affecting the reduction of 
armaments; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States is committed to the 
principle of the elimination of the provocation to war which is caused 
by the maintenance of large and unnecessary national armaments: 
Now therefore be it 

Resolved, eto., That the President is authorized to appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, a commission of five repre- 
sentatives to sit in a consultative capacity with the permanent ad- 
yisory commission of the League of Nations on military, naval, and 
air questions, and to advise with said commission with respect to the 
formulation of a draft convention, to which all nations shall be 
signatory, to effectuate the reduction and limitation of military, naval, 
and alr armaments, 


Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] is absent from the Chamber, and I am compelled 
to leave at this time. Therefore, I shall not request that we 
take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow, because the Senator 
objected ; hut I do at this time make a request that at the close 
of the business of the Senate to-day, we take a recess until 
12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment, to be inserted on page 40, after line 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Rraprsa Crank. On page 40, after line 2, the Senator 
from California proposes to insert the following: 


Supply Depot, Marine Corps, San Francisco, Calif.; Construction 
of. building, including grading of site, $500,000: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury ls hereby authorized to transfer to the 
Navy Department a tract of land situated in the city of San Francisco, 
Calif., consisting of four 50-vara lots fronting 275 feet on the north 
side of Harrison Street and extending back bounded by Spear and 
Main Streets, 275 feet, for use as a site for the building herein au- 
thorized. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, has that been authorized, 
or has it been estimated for? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Budget approved it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand they have; and every- 
body favors it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why was it not included in the bill? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I know not why it is not in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the chairman of the committee state 
whether the Budget has approved this? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think there is any estimate in the 
mutter. I think there is merit in the amendment, however. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has there not been a bill introduced about 
this? What is it for; to establish a new base? 

Mr. HALE. We have had — subject up for several years. 
It is a question of a supply depo 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I can ath it In a few minutes. 

Mr. HALE, The Goverbment has a lease on the property 
which is now occupied by the marines at San Francisco, which 
is about to expire. The marines have no other place to go if 
they are turned out of their present quarters. 

Mr. KING. I have investigated this matter very carefully. 
As the Senator has said, we have had a depot there for some 
time. The lease is about to expire, and we have no head- 
quarters, no depot, for the marines on the coast, and we must 
have some place for them. 

Mr. HALE. There is no possibility of getting any other quar- 
ters. That has been tried. 

Mr. KING. The authorities have tried to rent a place. I 


| think really there has been neglect on the part of the Navy 


Department in the matter. 

Mr. HALH. This matter has come up several times before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, but we have not been able to 
legislate on the matter, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it was so Important, why did not the 
committee take it up and discuss it? 

Mr. HALE., We were unable to get the omnibus bill through. 
The Budget could never estimate on it, because it was never 
authorized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This property is property under the juris- 
diction of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is under the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department. The Marine Corps now occupy a build- 
ing in San Francisco adjoining the Palace Hotel. The build- 
ing happens to be owned by Mr. William Randolph Hearst. He 
has given notice to the Government that he can not or will not 
renew the lease. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When will the lease expire? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It will expire June 30, 1925, next year. 
Our Government owns an available piece of property there in 
the city, and it is a question of erecting a building on property 
which the Government owns. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Government owns vacant property? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It does. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Whereabouts in the city? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is on Harrison Street. If the Sena- 
tor visualizes San Francisco, as yeu enter, looking west on 
Market Street, it is to the left or south on Market Street, about 
three or four blocks from the wharves. The Secretary of the 
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Treasury, Mr. Mellon, is more than willing to transfer the 
control of the lot to the Navy Department, and all parties in 
interest are agreed. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Has the Navy Department recommended it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Les; they all favor it, and it has been 
the subject of much discussion by individual Senators, and also 
the subject of correspondence. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The head of the Marine Corps has recom- 
mended it also? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have in my hand à detailed state- 
ment of the matter furnished me by that officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 2 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I offer an amend- 
ment covering an item which I know the chairman of the com- 
mittee thinks should not be included in the bill. I am rather 
inclined to think it ought to be included in the bill, and I am 
perfectly willing to submit the matter to the Senate, It does 
not have anything to do directly with the Navy. 

There is to be a total eclipse of the sun on the 24th of Jan- 
uary next. It will be a total eclipse near New York, and the 
Naval Observatory people would like to have an observation 
party authorized. They think there is a certain class of infor- 
mation which only the Government can get over a long period 
of time. Of course, it is known that private observers will be 
at various places along the line of this eclipse taking observa- 
tions, and it may be that they can get all the information nec- 
essary, I have no technical knowledge in the matter. I have a 
brief statement here prepared by an astronomer whom I have 
known for a great many years, and in whose judgment I have 
a great deal of confidence, which I want to read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the proposal? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. To appropriate $3,500. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To do what? $ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. To enable them to send a party 
up there to observe the eclipse. They will have to go up to 
Connecticut, somewhere near New York. 

Mr. HALE. The hearings show that there would probably 
be from 50 to 100 other institutions making the same observa- 
tions, and it does not seem to me the Government is justified in 
going to that expense itself. 

Mr. McKELLAR, What relation has that to the naval appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Naval Observatory officials 
want to make the trip. I want to read this brief statement 
from this astronomer stating what he thinks the Government 
would get out of it. His statement is as follows: 


A total solar eclipse offers an opportunity of making a number of 
observations of great scientific value that can not be made at any 
other time. Among these are— 

1. Times of the four contacts and the direction of the line joining 
the cusps during the partial phases. These observations furnish the 
means of correcting the tables of the motion of the sun and moon 
and therefore of great value to theoretical astronomers. 

2. Spectroscopic observations, both visual and photographic, upon 
the corona, the prominences and the lower atmosphere of the sun. 

8. Telescopic observations of the prominences and of the corona. 

4. Photometric measurements of the intensity of the light at dif- 
ferent stages of the eclipse. 

5. Searching the regions near the sun for an intramercurial planet. 
(This has been given up by some astronomers, while others still hope to 
find one or more very small ones.) 

6. There is an arrangement with the Western Union to observe 
the magnetic effect of an eclipse on the earth. There are many 
other observations that can be made by private obseryers, but those 
mentioned above should be made by the Government as they should 
be continued through many years. 


As I said, I know nothing about the technical phases of this, 
but it does seem to me that as the Government maintains a 
Naval Observatory and gets out a nautical almanac and gives 
us information with reference to these things it is sort of a 
reflection for the Government to say, Ob, well, private parties 
can make all these observations; private parties can look after 
these matters.” It seems to me it is parsimonious on the part 
of the Government not to provide a little money to make these 
observations as long as we maintain the Naval Observatory. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What are the elements of cost? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But for what? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know the details. 
They send a party—I do not know how many—and I suppose 
they have to fit up some little arrangement of some kind. 


This was approved by the Budget and is submitted to Congress. 
They evidently looked into it carefully, and I simply take their 
judgment. I will propose the amendment and leave to the 
Senate to do as it desires in the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaptrna CLERK. On page 19, after line 
proposes to insert the following: 


22 


a 


the Senator 


Expenses in preparing for and conducting observations of total 
solar eclipse of January 24, 1925, $3,500. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have already expressed my 
views on the subject. This matter was considered by the 
House and turned down by them; it was considered by the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate and turned down by 
them. I feel that it is an entirely unnecessary expense, which 
the Government would not be justified in making. I am sorry 
I can not agree with my friend, the Senator from Washington, 
much as I should like to do so, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not desire to speak more 
than a moment on the question; but it seems to me that in a 
great scientific matter of this sort involving the Naval Observ- 
atory, which makes the most important and the most accurate 
scientific investigations in the world, it is amazing that an 
important thing of this sort should be left to private persons. 
If we are not going ahead with this scientific work, then let 
us stop all of it; if we are going to maintain this sort of an 
establishment, let us do the thing as it ought to be done. 

Mr. HALE. This solar eclipse is going to be observed by 
a good many other people. 

Mr. WILLIS. Why does not the Senator say there are 
private observatories and that many of the things are going 
to be observed, so let us close down the Naval Observatory? 

Mr. HALE. The data that other people get together will 
be entirely available to the Naval Observatory, 

Mr. WILLIS. I presume it is the same way with other 
information that others get together. My contention is that 
the Government owes it to the scientists of the country to take 
the lead in matters of this kind, and I think it ought to make 
proper provision to do so. 

Mr. HALE. I am sorry, but I can not agree with the Senator 
and I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR DE- 
PARTMENTS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to give notice to the 
Senate that as the opportunity presents itself in the considera- 
tion of the tax bill I shall call up for consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8350) making appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice and for the judiciary and for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, and for other purposes. 


WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 2257, to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the laws 
relating to the Veterans’ Bureau, and so forth. For that pur- 
pose I ask that the unfinished business may be temporarily laid 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I do not see the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Warsa] present. He is a member of the committee 
having that bill in charge. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will say to the Senator that 
it is our purpose to take up only the unobjected committee 
amendments, which the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
rest of the Finance Committee have agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2257) to consolidate, 
codify, revise, and reenact the laws affecting the establishment 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau and the administration 
of the war risk insurance act, as amended, and the vocational 
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rehabilitation act, as amended, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Finance with amendments, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the formal reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill may be read for 
amendment, and that committee amendments may be first con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I bave no objection, but in the event that 
any amendment is agreed to, which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wars], who is not here, may desire to have 
reconsidered, there will be no objection to a reconsideration, 
I presume? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We will have that understand- 
ing, although I will say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
every amendment made by the committee had the concurrence 
of both the Senater from Massachusetts and myself. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Of course, if that is the case, it is all 
right with me, 

Mr. REED ef Pennsylvania, We will have the agreement 
that any amendment may be reconsidered on request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the formal reading of the 
bill may be dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, 
and that committee amendments be first considered. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The 
bill will be read for action on the amendments of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania a question or two with reference 
te this measure. I have received telegrams from soldiers in 
hospitals not only in other States but in my own State, and 
resolutions from a committee of the inmates of the hospital at 
Walla Walla, Wash., in which they point out their objection to 
certain features of the report of the special committee. I want 
to find out whether those provisions are included in the bill 
or not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I shall be very glad to answer 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In the first place, after several 
whereases, the first resolution reads as follows: 


Be it therefore resolved, That we go on record as being opposed to 
paragraph 2 of the committee's report, which limits the period of pre- 
sumption that a tubercular and a neuropsychiatric disease is of service 
origin to three years after date of discharge, and that we recommend 
the extension of this perlod to five years after date of discharge. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The committee has amended 
the bill, as the Senator will find on page 27, line 19, to extend 
the period to January 1, 1924, which is approximately four and 
one-half years from the average date of discharge. That ex- 
tension goes almost the whole length to which the service men 
have asked us to go, but the committee did not feel justified in 
going to the full five years. because of the very great cost. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I read further: 


Be it further resolved, That paragraph 9 of the committee's report 
be so changed that where an insane veteran recovers to the extent 
that he is again able to resume his former position in society, he be 
entitled to recover all compensation to which he is entitled under the 
present laws. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator will find that that 
is corrected on page 33, lines 17 to 22, where it is provided 
that if an Insane veteran recovers, the amount withheld shall 
be paid to him upon his discharge from the hospital. 

Mr. JONES of Washington.. I read further; 


Be tt further resolved, That we are vigorously opposed to paragraph 
10 In its entirety, in that it will not serve as a disciplinary measure 
in any form but will simply be a cause to drive men from hospitals 
in order to obtain their full compensation. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I think I remember the pro- 
vision to which that refers. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
reads as follows: 


A voteran in hospital will be required to allot not more than three- 
fourths of his monthly compensation to his wife, dependent children, 
or dependent parents. Any unallotted portion of such three-fourths 
will be deposited to his credit at interest with the Treasurer of the 
United States, and will be paid to the veteran on demand when he 
Jeaves the hospital. This provision compels of all men the same 
thrift that the wiser veterans have been employing of their own initia- 
tive. The extrayagances of some men have retarded their own con- 
vulescence and have made discipline dificult. 


Paragraph 10 of the report 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Most of that criticism is un- 
just. What the committee provided was a method by which 
married men might allot a part of their compensation to be 
paid to their wives. It was not compulsory. The committee 
further provided or meant to provide that men who had not 
allotted their pay and who were retarding their own convales- 
eence by their own dissipation could be required by the director 
in his discretion to save up three-fourths of their compensa- 
tion until they get out af the hospital. In order to make clear 
that that is the effect of the provision, we have inserted on 
page 36, lines 16 to 18, a provision that the compulsory allot- 
ment shall occur only where the director finds that the soldier 
is retarding his convalescence by his own gross dissipation, and 
ak that kind of a case we feel that the money ought to be with- 

Id. < 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. I sympathize very much with 
the position as stated by the Senator. I read further from the 
resolutions: 


Be it further resolved, That we are opposed to paragraph 13, in 
that it will be an injustice to many men entering original claims for 
compensation and many other men entering Claims for increases in 
compensation if the granting of retroactive awards and retroactive in- 
creases of compensation were more strictly limited than at present, 
and that we are apposed to that part of paragraph 14 which prohibits 
automatie reinstatement of insurance out of retroactive awards for 
compensation. 


Paragraph 13 of the report reads: 


Retroactive awards and retroactive increases of compensation are 
more strictly limited. The opportunity for abuse of this privilege has 
been too great. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As to that, the Finance Com- 
mittee feel that the original decision should be retained. One 
of the greatest abuses in the Veterans’ Bureau has been an 
abuse of the privilege of dating compensation baek. In some 
cases it has gone to an absurd length in order to revive insur- 
ance which has lapsed. The Government has been cheated in 
many, many eases. We are anxious to avold that abuse. 

Mr. ODDIE. May I ask a question just at this point of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? Has the fact that many awards 
have been made which have been unjust to the claimants been 
considered by the committee? x 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course that is true, and we 
allow retreactive awards to be made for limited periods on 
the theory that the average case of Injustice is corrected within 
six months of the time of original decision. I know that it is 
not always corrected within that time, but I think that the 
ends of justice in the average case are met by allowing an 
award to be made retroactive for one year where compensation 
has been totally refused, or to be retroactive for six months 
where it is a mere increase of compensation already paid. I 
know there is a great deal to be said both ways and that in 
some cases men have been unfairly dealth with, but there are 
— 5 5 eases in which the Government has been unfairly dealt 
with, 

Mr. ODDIE. From my observation and after careful study, 
I think a very, very large number of cases are those in which 
the men have been unfairly treated from various causes. I 
know of many cases where six months’ time has not sufficed to 
give justice to the claimants because of the operation of the 
bureau as now constituted. 

. Mr. JONES of Washington. The resolutions to which I have 
been ealling attention read further: 


Be it further resolved, That we are opposed to paragraph 18 in Its 
entirety unless additional legislation is enacted which will extend to 
these men, thus deprived in whole or in part of vocational training 
to which they are or should become entitled, a form of additional 
compensation equivalent to such training. 


Section 18 of the committee report reads as follows: 


Vocational training ts limited to those who made application therefor 
on or before June 30, 1928. ‘Training nrust be begun on or before 
June 30, 1924, All vocational training must be terminated by June 
80, 1926. These provisions, and the conditions that render them 
necessary, will be fully discussed Im the report of the committee. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The committee have decided 


to recommend an extension of the time mentioned in that para- 


graph so that training can actually be commenced at any time 
up to June 30, 1925. We shall offer a committee amendment 
on page 62, line 21, to effect that extension, but we retain the 
original date for the termination of vocational training. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thank the Senator for his 
clear explanation, 
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Mr. ODDIE. There are many tubercular cases in the hos- 
pital which, I think, will be unjustly dealt with if this ar- 
bitrary date is adhered to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The date is the same that has 
been in the law for several years. The vocational training 
experiment has been a great success in some cases, Take the 
men in the universities and the higher schools. All can feel 
very well satisfied with the way these men haye taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity that was given them. 

But, on the other hand, vocational training has been a dis- 
mal failure in thousands of cases. Men have started on one 
vocation and have changed to another and then to another and 
then to another in order to prolong their schooling, not because 
they wanted to learn anything but because they wanted to 
keep the monthly training allowance which was larger than the 
compensation for total disability. A soldier who was 10 
per cent disabled would get $8 a month if he were receiving 
compensation, while if he could get himself ordered to take 
vocational training of some kind he would be getting $100 
a month, and, of course, he has prolonged the training all he 
could. In some cases men have actually gone from one school 
to another, and from one occupation to another nine times; 
and they are still at it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Pennsylvania is touching upon 
a phase of the vocational training that has given those of us 
who have favored it from the beginning a good deal of distress 
of mind. I think it was estimated that the vocational train- 
ing work would all be completed within three years; that 
after three years there would not be any more work to be 
done; and yet I am still getting letters from trainees, who 
ask that an additional year be given to them even this late 
after the war. 

As one who was originally very much in favor of the pro- 
posal, having been one of the first members who advocated 
attempting this sort of thing, I admit that I am greatly dis- 
tressed as to whether or not we are getting anything like 
value received for the expenditure. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I agree fully wih the Senator 
from Ohio. We started out with the best motive to rehabili- 
tate men whose earning power had been impaired by injuries 
suffered in the world war. To rehabilitate means to restore 
a man to a former earning power by enabling him to over- 
come the handicap incurred in war service. We have actually 
interpreted that to mean habilitate. We have taken men who 
have had no earning power, boys who were not yet ready for 
college, and instead of rehabilitating them we are putting them 
through college and through professional schools. We have 
given them professions for which they never dreamed of striv- 
ing. The United States has been overgenerous, and I am- 
proud to say that it has been overgenerous. 

I am also proud to say that most of the young men took ad- 
vantage of it properly and availed themselves of and bettered 
themselves by their opportunities; but it is a preposterous 
thing, Mr. President, to claim that rehabilitation must go on 
indefinitely after the close of the war. Last year my recollec- 
tion is that rehabilitation cost us $100,000,000. 1 shall have the 
correct figures here to-morrow morning; but I am sure its cost 
was over $100,000,000. 

Mr. FESS and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I first yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. When the law was first passed and the first 
appropriation was made, the appropriation was $2,000,000, and 
there was tremendous opposition to the appropriation of that 
amount. Then later the appropriation was increased to 
$6,000,080, and later it was increased to $10,000,000. It 
created almost a sensation in the House of Representatives 
when there was that amount of money asked. Now, long after 
the war, the appropriation has increased to $100,000,000. The 
question is now being raised in my own mind as to how long 
this is going to continue, and what are the definite results we 
are getting from this enormous expenditure. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can give the percentages by 
summarizing them in this way. In all the time since we 
began this vocational-training effort—and it has been going on 
for more than six years—less than 50 per cent of the men who 
have entered training service have completed their vocational 
training, and until the beginning of the present fiscal year only 
85 per cent of them had completed their training; so that six 


years after the war was over the United States was still train- 
ing more than 50 per cent of the men who wanted rehabilitation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to me in order that I may ask a question 
about another matter? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask a question in reference to 
the first matter which the Senator discussed. A constituent 
of mine from Nashville, Tenn., who was an officer in the Army 
and served in France, was stricken with paralysis agitans in 
1921. The department has ruled against him every time, 
though, apparently, so far as I can determine, there is no 
other reason in the world except his war service for his trouble, 
I have known the man practically all my life. He was a 
splendid specimen of manhood, a man about 40 years old, I 
imagine, at the time he went into the Army. I am wondering 
whether in a worthy case of that kind, where a man is abso- 
lutely down and out and unable to do anything, there is any 
provision in this bill affording relief, or does the provision 
on page 27 relative to neuropsychiatric diseases cover that, in 
the opinion of the Senator? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It should cover that, for par- 
alysis agitans is entirely a psychiatric disease. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The department has held, however, that 
it is purely a contagious or infectious disease that is con- 
tracted within a period of about two weeks—a most remarkable 
holding, as it seems to me. In a case which I know to be 
meritorious it seems to me that that man and others like him 
should have an opportunity to present their claims and not 
be barred by the statute. The bureau also holds that this 
man is barred because of the present statute. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I fully agree with the Senator 
that if the disease was incurred while in the military service 
it is a matter for which the Government ought to compen- 
sate the soldier; and I should be glad to join with the Sen- 
ator in looking into that particular case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will undertake to-morrow to get the 
exact facts from the Veterans’ Bureau and then submit an 
amendment. The Senator does not propose to vote on the bill 
this evening, does he? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not at all. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 4, line 22, to reduce the annual salary of the Director of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau from “ $12,000" to 
“ $10,000." 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. That is an amendment on 
which the committee was not wholly agreed, and I ask that it 
go over until the full committee is here, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 5, line 1, after the word “ prescribe,” to strike out “to 
whom the director may delegate his powers to such extent 
as to him may seem advisable”; and in line 5, after “ pre- 
scribe,” to insert.“ With such exceptions as the President may 
deem advisable, all employees shall be subject to the civil 
service law and regulations made thereunder,” so as to read: 


There shall be included on the technical and administrative staff 
of the director such staff officers, experts, inspectors, and assistants 
as the director shall prescribe; and there shall be in the United States 
Veterans“ Bureau such sections and subdivisions thereof as the director 
shall prescribe. With such exceptions as the President may deem 
advisable, all employees shall be subject to the eciy!l service law and 
regulations made thereunder. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


That the burean and its divisions shall have such deputies, as- 
sistants, actuaries, clerks, and other employees as may be from time 
to time provided by Congress. The director is authorized to establish 
an advisory board consisting of three members skilled in the practice 
of Insurance against death or disability, for the purpose of assisting 
the division of military and naval insurance in fixing premium rates 
and in the adjustment of. claims for losses under the contracts of in- 
surance provided for in Title III and in adjusting claims for compen- 
sation under Title II, compensation for the persons so appointed to be 
determined by the director, but not to exceed $20 a day each while 
actually employed. e 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 2, after the word 
“act,” to insert, and all decisions of questions of fact affecting 
any claimant to the benefits of Titles II. III, or IV of this act 
Shall be conclusive”; and in line 5, after the word “ herein,” 
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to insert, “all officers and employees of the bureau shall per- 
form such duties as may be assigned them by the director. All 
official acts performed by such officers or employees specially 
designated therefor by the director shall have the same force 
and effect as though performed by the director in person,” so 
as to read: 


See. 5. The director, subject to the general direction of the Presi- 
dent, shall administer, execute, and enforce the provisions of this act, 
and for that purpose shall have full power and authority to make rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with the provisions of this act, 
which are necessary or appropriate to carry out its purposes, and shall 
decide all questions arising under this act and all decisions of questions 
of fact affecting any claimant to the benefits of Titles II. III, or IV 
of this act shall be conclusive except as otherwise proyided herein. 
All officers and employees of the bureau shall perform such duties as 
may be assigned them by the director. All official acts performed by 
such officers or employees specially designated therefor by the director 
shall have the same force and effect as though performed by the di- 
rector in person. Wherever under any provision or provisions of the 
act regulations are directed or authorized to be made such regulations, 
unless the context otherwise requires, shall or may be made by the 
director. The director shall adopt reasonable and proper rules to 
govern the procedure of the divisions and to regulate and provide for 
the nature and extent of the proofs and evidence and the method of 
taking and furnishing the same in order to establish the right to bene- 
fits of allowance, allotment, compensation, or insurance provided for 
in this act, the forms of application of those claiming to be entitled 
to such benefits, the methods of making investigations and medical 
examinations, and the manner and form of adjudications and awards. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 24, after the word 
“duty,” to strike out: “to provide such facilities, instructors, 
and courses as may be necessary to insure the proper training 
for such persons as are required to follow such courses as 
herein provided; to prescribe the courses to be followed by 
such persons; to pay, when in the discretion of the bureau 
such payment is necessary, the expense of travel, lodging, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses of such persons while 
following the prescribed courses; to do all things necessary to 
insure vocational rehabilitation”; and on page 7, line 8, after 
the word “ occupations,” to insert The test of rehabilitation 
shall be employability,” so as to read: 


Src. 6. That the bureau shall have the power, and it shall be its 
duty, to provide for the placement of rehabilitated persons in suitable 
or gainful occupations. The test for rehabilitation shall be employa- 
bility. The director is authorized and directed to utilize, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor, the facilities of the Department 
of Labor, in so far as may be practicable, in the placement of rebabili- 
tated persons in suitable or gainful occupations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 13, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 7. That it ‘shall also be the duty of the bureau to make or 
cause to have made studies, investigations, and reports regarding the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and their placement in 
Suitable or gainful occupations, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 19, to change the 
section number from 8 to 7. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 17, to change the 
section number from 9 to 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 19, after the word 
„such,“ to strike out “claims,” and to insert “claims, to 
investigate frauds on or attempts to defraud the Government, 
or the irregularity or misconduct of any officer or agent of 
the bureau”; and in line 25, after the word “act,” to strike 
out “ Nothing in this section shall be construed to authorize a 
travel allowance to clerks or persons for transportation or 
subsistence outside of the district in which they are employed,” 
so as to read: 


For the purpose of this act, the director is authorized to detail 
from time to time clerks or persons employed in the bureau to make 
examinations into the merits of compensation and insurance claims, 
whether pending or adjudicated, as he may deem proper, and to ald 
in the preparation, presentation, or examination of such claims, to 
investigate frauds 6n or attempts to defraud the Government, or the 
irregularity or misconduct of any officer or agent of the bureau ; 


and any such person so detailed shall have power to administer oaths, 
take affidavits, and certify to the correctness of the papers and docu- 
ments pertaining to the administration of this act. 


The amendment was argeed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 4, to change the 
section number from 10 to 9; in the same line after the word 
“assistants” to strike out authorized to be”; in line 7, after 
the word “give,” to strike out “all necessary,” and to insert 
“such”; in the same line, after the word “render,” to strike 
out “all,” and to insert “such,” and in line 8, after the word 
“services,” to strike out “upon the request of,” and to insert 
“as may be requested by,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Sec. 9. In addition to the legal assistant employed by the bureau, 
the officers of the Department of Justice, under the direction of the 
Attorney General, shall giye such opinions and render such necessary 
legal services as may be requested by the director. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in paragraph 9 
the committee favors an amendment which was requested by 
the Department of Justice, and I should like to present it at 
this point. I offer an amendment so as to make paragraph 9 
read as follows: 


In addition to the services of the legal assistants employed by the 
bureau, the director may require the opinion of the Attorney General 
on any questions of law arising in the administration of the bureau, 


The purpose of this amendment is to make the relations of 
the Veterans’ Bureau with the Department of Justice the same 
as those which now exist in all of the departments, which by 
the Revised Statutes are given precisely the authority proposed 
to be given by this amendment, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 
amendment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is an amendment approved 
by the members of the committee, including the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The only difference between 
the amendment printed in the bill and the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania is that the amendment in 
the bill gives the Veterans’ Bureau authority to call upon the 
Department of Justice for legal services, while the amend- 
ment offered by the committee simply gives them authority to 
call for the opinion of the Attorney General. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; that is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 10, line 10, to change the section number from 11 to 10. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 13, to strike 
out “The President is hereby authorized, should he deem it 
necessary and advisable for the proper medical care and treat- 
ment of beneficiaries under this act, to transfer to the director 
the operation, management, and control of specifically desig- 
nated hospitals now under the jurisdiction of the Public Health 
Service. Such hospitals when transferred shall be used ex- 
clusively for beneficiaries under this act and shall be under 
the operative control of the director for such period of time as 
the President may prescribe,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


There are hereby permanently transferred to the Veterans’ Bureau 
all hospitals now or formerly under the jurisdiction of the Public 
Health Service, the operation, management, and control of which have 
heretofore been transferred by the President to said bureau pursuant 
to the authority contained in section 9 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a Veterans’ Bureau and to improve the facilities and service 
of such bureau and further to amend and modify the war risk insur- 
ance act, approved August 9, 1921.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 7, to change the 
section number from 12 to 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 21, to change the 
section number from 13 to 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 10, to change the 
section number from 14 to 13. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


is that a committee 
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The next amendment was, on page 14, line 19, to change the 
section number from 15 to 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 21, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 16. That the director shall submit annually to the Bureau of 
the Budget estimates of the appropriations necessary for the work of 
the bureau. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 15, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 17. Complete individual record of each beneficiary shall be 
kept by the bureau. 


The amendment was 3 to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 3, to change the 
section number from 18 to 15. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 19, to change the 
section number from 19 to 16; on page 16, at the beginning of 
Une 9, to strike out “in the Court of Claims or,” and in line 10, 
after the name “ United States,” to insert “or in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia,” so as to read: 


Sac. 16. All sums heretofore appropriated for the military and 
naval insurance appropriation and all premiums collected for tho 
yenrly renewable term insurance provided by the provisions of Title 
III deposited and covered into the Treasury to the credit of this ap- 
Propriation, shall, where unexpended, be made available for the 
bureau. All premiums that may hereafter be collected for the yearly 
renewable term insurance provided by the provisions of Title III 
hereof shall be deposited and covered into the Treasury for the credit 
of this appropriation. Such sum, including all premium payments, is 
made available for the payment of the liabilities of the United States 
incurred under contracts of yearly renewable term insurance made 
under the provisions of Title ITI, including such liabilities as shall 
have been or shall hereafter be reduced to judgment in a district 
court of the United States or in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. Payments from this appropriation shall be made upon and 
fm accordance with the awards by the director. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 13, to change the 
section number from 20 to 17; in line 20, after the word “ judg- 
ment,” to strike out “in the Court of Claims or,” and in line 21, 
after the name “ United States,” to insert “or in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia,” so as to read: 


Src. 17. That all premiums paid on account of insurance converted 
under the provisions of Title III hereof shall be deposited and cov- 
ered into the Treasury to the credit of the United States Government 
life insurance fund and shall be available for the payment of losses, 
dividends, refunds, and other benefits provided for under such insur- 
ance, including such labilities as shall have been or shall hereafter 
be reduced to judgment in a district court of the United States or in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. Payments from this 
fund shall be made upon and in accordance with awards by the 
direetor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 9, to change the 
section number from 21 to 18. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 22. That all commissioned personnel detailed or hereafter de- 
tailed from the United States Public Health Service to the bureau 
shall hold the same rank end grade, shall recelye the same pay and 
allowances, and shall be subject to the same rules for relative rank 
and promotion as now or hereafter may be provided by law for com- 
missioned personnel of the same rank or grade or performing the 
same or similar duties in the United States Public Health Service. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 24, to change the 
section number from 23 to 19; in the same line, after the word 
“attorney” to Insert “except the recognized representatives 
of the American Red Cross, the American Legion, the Disabled 
American Veterans, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars“; in 
line 8, after the name “ United States,” to strike out “ either 
in the Court of 8 or,” and to insert “either in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia or”; and in line 
20, after the word “paid.” to insert “All persons having or 
claiming to have an interest in such insurance may be made 
parties to said suit, and such as are not inhabitants of or 
found within the district in whieh suit is brought may be 
brought in by order of the court to be served personally or by 


publication as the court may direct. The procedure in such 
suits shall otherwise be the same as that provided for suits 
in the district courts by the act entitled, ‘An act providing 
for the bringing of suits against the United States,’ approved 
March 3, 1887, as amended.” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 19. That no claim agent or attorney except the recognized 
representatives of the American Red Cross, the American Legion, the 
Disabled American Veterans, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars shall bo 
recognized in the presentation or adjudication of claims under ‘Titles 
II, III, and IV, except that in the event of disagreement as to claim 
under a contract of insurance between the bureau and any beneficiary 
or beneficiaries thereunder an action on the claim may be brought 
against the United States either in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia or in the district court of the United States in and for the 
district in which such beneficiaries or any one of them resides, and 
that whenever judgment shall be rendered In an action brought pur- 
suant to this provision, the court, as part of Its judgment, shall deter- 
mine and allow such reasonable attorney's fees, not to exceed 5 per 
cent of the amount recovered, to be pald by the claimant in behalf of 
whom such proceedings were instituted to his attorney, said fee to be 
paid out of the payments to be made to the beneficlary under the 
judgment rendered at a rate not exceeding one-tenth of each of such 


payments until paid. All persons having or claiming to have an 


interest In such insurance may be made parties to said sult, and such 
as are not inhabitants of or found within the district in which suit is 
brought may be brought in by order of the court to be served per- 
sonally or by publication as the court may direct, The procedure in 
such suits shall otherwise be the same as that provided for sults in 
the district courts by the act entitled, “An act providing for the 
bringing of suits against the United States,“ approved March 3, 1887, 
as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 4, to change the 
section number from “24” to 20.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 8, to change the 
section number from 25 to 21; in line 12, after the word “ pay- 
ment,” to strike out “shall” and to insert “may,” and in 
line 14, after the words by the,” to insert “laws,” so as to 
read: 


Sec. 21. That where any payment under this act is to be made to a 
minor, other than a person in the military or maval forces of the 
United States, or to a person mentally incompetent, or under other 
legal disability adjudged by a court of competent jurisdiction, such 
payment may be made to the person who is constituted guardian, 
curator, or couservatur by the laws of the State or residence af 
claimant, or is otherwise legally vested with responsibility or care of 
the claimant or his estate, ete. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 7, to change tha 
section number from 26 to 22. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 23, to change 
the section number from 27 to 23. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 7, to change tha 
section number from 28 to 24. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 21, to change the 
section number from 20 to 25, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 10, to change the 
section number from 30 to 26. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 21, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Suc. 27. That all payments of compensation and insurance heretofore 
made pursuant to a regulation permitting permanent and total dis- 
ability to be presumed from hospitalization or ratings of less than 
permanent total disability shall be deemed valid and no recovery 
thereof shall be made: Provided, That nothing herein shall operate to 
validate ingurance not in force on the date of award thereof was ap. 
proved, except where premiums haye been thereafter accepted. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 4, to imsert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 28. There shall be no recovery of payments from any beneficiary, 
who, in the judgment of the director, is without fault on his part, and 
where, in the judgment of the director, such recovery would defeat the 
purpose of benefits otherwise authorized or would be against equity 
and good conscience, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 10, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 29. The director is authorized, in his discretion, to sell, lease, 
or exchange surplus equipment, supplies, products, or waste materials 
belonging to the bureau or any of its plants or institutions; and to 
lease for a term, not exceeding three years, lands or buildings, or parts 
or parcels thereof, belonging to the United States and under the con- 
trol of the bureau. The net proceeds of all such sales, leases, or ex- 
changes shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States to the 
eredit of the appropriation from or on account of which the subject of 

“such sale, lease, or exchange was purchased or is maintained to be 
available for the purpose of such appropriation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 22, to insert 
a new section as follows: 


Sec. 30. That all files, records, reports, and other papers and docu- 
ments pertaining to any claim for the benefits of this act, whether 
pending or adjudicated, shall be deemed confidential and privileged, and 
no disclosure thereof shall be made except as follows: 

(a) To a claimant or his duly authorized representative, as to mat- 
ters concerning himself alone, when in the judgment of the director 


such disclosure would not be injurious to the physical or mental health. 


of the claimant; 

(b) Where required by the process of a United States court to be 
produced in any suit or proceeding therein pending; or when such 
production is deemed by the director’to be necessary in any suit or 
proceeding brought under the provisions of this act; 

(e) In all proceedings in the nature of an inquest into the mental 
competency of a claimant, and in all other Judicial proceedings, when in 
the judgment of the director such disclosure is deemed necessary and 
proper ; 

(d) The amount of compensation or training allowance of any benefi- 
ciary shall be made known to any person who applies for such infor- 
mation. 

Wherever the production of a file, record, report, or other document 
is required or permitted by this section a certified copy thereof may be 
produced in lieu of the original, and such certified copy shall be received 
in evidence with like force and effect as the original. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title IL— 
Compensation and treatment,” on page 25, line 26, after the 
words “in the,” to strike out “line of duty“ and insert “ mili- 
tary service“; on page 26, line 2, after the word“ aggravation,” 
to insert “or recurrence”; in line 5, after the word “in,” 
to insert “or such recurrence was caused by.“; in the same 
line, after the word “the,” to strike out “line of duty” and 
to insert “ military service”; in line 16, after the word “ dis- 
ease,” to strike out “or”; in the same line, after the word 
“ aggravation,” to insert “or recurrence”; on page 27, line 7, 
after the words have had,” to strike out “ within three years 
after separation from the active military or naval service of 
the United States” and to insert prior to January 1, 1924”; 
in line 10, before the word “an,” to strike out “or”; in the 
same line, after the word “ disease,” to insert “ or encephalitis 
lethargica“; in line 13, after the words “shall be,” to strike 
out “considered” and to insert “conclusively presumed”; in 
line 14, after the word “service,” to insert “between April 6, 
1917, and July 2, 1921”; in line 16, after the word “neuro- 
psychiatric,” to strike out “ disease” and to insert “ disease”; 
in line 17, before the word “ tuberculosis,” to strike out “or”; 
in the same line, before the word “in,” to insert “or en- 
cephalitis lethargica”; in line 18, before the word “ but,” to 
insert “between said dates”; in line 23, after “of this act,” 
to strike out “at a date more than three years after separation 
from such service,” and to insert “on or subsequent to Janu- 
ary 1, 1924”; and on page 28, line 1, after the word “ claim,“ 
to strike out the colon and the following proviso: “And pro- 
vided further, That compensation as hereinafter piovided may 
be paid for disability resulting from personal injury or disease 
contracted in line of duty prior to April 6, 1917, or for aggra- 
vation of a disability existing prior to examination, acceptance, 
and enrollment for service for such aggravation suffered and 
contracted in line of duty prior to April 6, 1917, by any mem- 
ber of the military or naval forces in active service on April 
6, 1917, who was discharged subsequent to April 6, 1917. With 
the exception of members of the military and naval forces 
whose injury was suffered or disease contracted prior to April 
6, 1917, this section shall be deemed to be in effect as of April 
6, 1917, so as to read: 

TITLE I1.—COMPENSATION AND TREATMENT 


Sec. 200. For death or disability resulting from personal injury suf- 
fered or disease contracted in the military service on or after April 6, 
1917, and before July 2, 1921, or for an aggrayation or recurrence of a 


disability existing prior to examination, acceptance, and enrollment for 
service, when such aggravation was suffered and contracted in, or such 
recurrence was caused by. the military service on or after April 6, 
1917, and before July 2, 1921, by any commissioned officer or enlisted 
man, or by any member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) or of the 
Navy Nurse Corps (female) when employed in the active service under 
the War Department or Navy Department, the United States shall pay 
to such commissioned officer or enlisted man, member of the Army 
Nurse Corps (female) or of the Navy Nurse Corps (female), or, in the 
discretion of the director, separately to his or her dependents, com- 
pensation as hereinafter provided; but no compensation shall be paid 
if the injury, disease, aggravation, or recurrence has been caused by 
his own willful misconduct. That for the purposes of this section 
every such officer, enlisted man, or other member employed in the active 
service under the War Department or Navy Department who was dis- 
charged or who resigned prior to July 2, 1921, and every such officer, 
enlisted man, or other member employed in the active service under 
the War Department or Navy Department on or before November 11, 
1918, who on or after July 2, 1921, is discharged or resigns, shall be 
conclusively held and taken to have been in sound condition when 
examined, accepted, and enrolled for service, except as to defects, dis- 
orders, or infirmities made of record in any manner by proper authori- 
ties of the United States at the time of, or prior to, inception of active 
service, to the extent to which any such defect, disorder, or infirmity 
was so made of record: Provided, That an ex-service man who is shown 
to have or, if deceased, to have had, prior to January 1, 1924, a neuro- 
psychiatric disease, an active tuberculous disease, or encephalitis lethar- 
gica developing a 10 per cent degree of disability or more in accordance 
with the provisions of subdivision (4) of section 202 of this act shall 
be conclusively presumed to have acquired his disability in such service 
between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921, or to have suffered an aggra- 
vation of a preexisting neuropsychiatric disease, tuberculosis, or en- 
cephalitis lethargica in such service between said dates, but nothing in 
this proviso shall be construed to prevent a claimant from receiving 
the benefits of compensation and medical care and treatment for a 
disability due to these diseases of more than 10 per cent degree (in 
accordance with the provisions of subdivision (4), section 202, of this 
act) on or subsequent to January 1, 1924, if the facts of the case sub- 
stantiate his claim. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 29, at the beginning of 
line 5, to strike out “$76” and to insert “ $75,” so as to read: 


Sec. 201. That if death results from injury— 

If the deceased leaves a widow or child, or if he leaves a mother or 
father either or both dependent upon him for support, the monthly 
compensation shall be the following amounts: 

(a) If there is a widow but nd child, $25. 

(b) If there is a widow and one child, $35, with $5 for cach addi- 
tional child. 

(e) If there is no widow, but one child, 820. 

(d) If there is no widow, but two children, $30. 

(e) If there is no widow, but three children, $40, with $5 for each 
additional child. 

(f) If there is a dependent mother (or dependent father), $20, or 
both, $30. The amount payable under this subdivision shall not ex- 
ceed the difference between the total amount payable to the widow and 
children and the sum of $75. Such compensation shall be payable 
whether the dependency of the father or mother, or both, arises before or 
after the death of the person, but no compensation shall be payable if 
the dependency arises more than five years after the death of the 
person. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


(7) That this section shall be deemed to be in effect as of April 6, 
1917: Provided, however, That before compensation thereunder shall 
be paid there shall first be deducted from said sum so to be paid the 
amount of any payments such person may have received by way of 
gratuities or payments under pension laws in force and existence be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and October 6, 1917: And provided further, That 
no changes in rates of compensation made. by this act shall be retro- 
active in effect. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 15, to 
insert: 


(7) That this section shall be deemed to be in effect as of April 6, 
1917: Provided, however, That the receipt of a gratuity, pension, or 


compensation by widow or parent on account of the death of any person 
shall not bar the payment of compensation on account of the death of 
any other person: Provided, That before compensation under this sec- 
ton shall be paid there shall first be deducted from said sum so to be 
paid the amount of any payments made under any other law on ac- 
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count of the death or disability of the same person: Provided further, 
That no changes in rates or compensation made by this act shall be 
retroactive in effect. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 6, after the word 
“amounts,” to strike out the colon and to insert a comma and 
the following words: “ payable monthly or semimonthly, as the 
director may prescribe,” so as to read: 


Sec. 202. That if disability results from the injury— 

(1) If and while the disability is rated as total and temporary, the 
monthly compensation shall be the following amounts, payable monthly 
or semimonthly, as the director may prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 6, after the words 
“one eye,“ to insert “or the loss of hearing of both ears"; in 
line 7, after the word “ becoming,” to insert permanently”; 
and in the same line, after the word “ helpless," to strike out 
“and” and to insert “ or,” so as to read: 


(3) If end while the disability is rated as total and permanent, the 
rate of compensation shall be $100 per month: Provided, however, That 
the permanent loss of the use of both feet or both hands, or of both 
eyes, or of one foot and one hand, or of one foot and one eye, or of 
one hand und one eye, or the loss of hearing of both ears, or becoming 
permanently helpless or permanently bedridden shall be deemed to be 
total, permanent disability: Provided further, That for double, total, 
permanent disability the rate of compensation shall be $200 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 10, after the words 
“six months in a,” to strike out “neuropathic” and to insert 
“neuropsychiatric ;” in line 11, after the word “ hospitals,“ to 
insert “and shall be deemed by the director to be permanently 
Insane“; in line 14, after the words “bureau in a,” to strike 
out “neuropathic” and to insert “neuropsychiatric”; and in 
Inne 17, after the word “ patient” to insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: “ Provided, however, That if such patient shall 
recover his reason and shall be discharged from such hospital 
as cured, an additional amount of $60 per month shall be paid 
to him for each month the rate of compensation was reduced 
as 8 by this subdivision.” so as to make the paragraph 
read? 


(T) Where any disabled person having neither wife, child, nor de- 
pendent parent shall, after July 1, 1924, have been maintained by the 
bureau for a period or periods amounting to six months in a neuro- 
psychiatrie hospital or hospitals, and shall be deemed by the director 
to be permanently insane, the compensation for such person shall there- 
after be $20 per month so long as hé shall thereafter be maintained 
by the bureau in a neuropsychiatric hospital or hospitals; and such 
compensation may, in the discretion of the director, be paid to the chief 
officer of said hospital to be used for the benefit of such patient: 
Provided, however, That if such patient shall recover his reason and 
shall be discharged from such hospital as cured, an additional amount 
of $60 per month shall be paid to him for each month the rate of com- 
pensation was reduced as provided by this subdivision, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 22, to in- 
sert: 

The compensation of any inmate of an asylum or hospital for the 
insane, of any part thereof, may, in the discretion of the director, 
be paid to the chief officer of said asylum or hospital to be used 
for the benefit of such inmate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 86, after line 2, to insert: 


After June 30, 1927, the monthly rate of compensation for all 
veterans (other than those totally and permanently disabled), who 
are being maintained by the bureau in a hospital of any description 
and who are without wife, child, or dependent parent, shall not ex- 
ceed $40. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment, was, on page 86, line 16, after the 
word “compensation,” to insert “and in case the director 
shall find that by gross dissipation he is retarding his own 
progress to recovery, then”; in line 19, after the words “ case 
of,” fo strike out “neuropathic” and to insert “neuropsy- 
chiatric”; in line 20, after the words “terms of,” to insert 
“the first paragraph of”; and in line 22, after the word “ com- 
usec to strike out may” and to insert shall,” so as to 
read: . 

(8) The director shall prescribe by regulation the conditions and 
limitations whereby all patients or beneficiaries of the bureau who are 
receiving treatment through the bureau as patients in a hospital may 
allot any proportion or proportions or any fixed amount or amounts 


of thelr monthly compensation for such purposes and for the benefit of 
such person or persons as they may direct. 

In case such patient has not allotted three-fourths of his monthly 
compensation and in case the director shall find that by gross dissipa- 
tion he is retarding his own progress to recovery, then regulations to 
be made by the director may provide that (except in the case of 
neuropsychiatric patients who are within the terms of the first para- 
graph of subdivision (7) hereof) any unallotted portion of such three- 
fourths compensation shall be deposited to the patient's credit with 
the Treasurer of the United States, to accumulate at such rate of in- 
terest as the Secretary of the Treasury may determine but at a rate 
never less than 33 per cent per annum, and when such patient shall 
be discharged by the bureau from hospital care, the said deposit and 
interest shall be paid to such patient if living, otherwise to any 
beneficiary or beneficiaries he may have designated, or if there be no 
such beneficiary, then to the executor or administrator of the estate 
of such deceased person, ete. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 16, after the 
word “diseases,” to insert “encephalitis lethargica or the loss 
of sight of both eyes”; and in line 20, after the word “ act" 
and the period, to insert The director is further authorized, 


-50 far as he shall find that existing Government facilities per- 


mit, to furnish hospitalization and necessary traveling ex- 
penses to honorably discharged veterans of any war, military 
occupation, or military expedition since 1897, without regard 
to the nature or origin of their disabilities, if such veterans 
have no adequate means of support, and by reason of their 
disability are incapable of earning their Iiving,” so as to read: 


(10) That all hospital facilities under the control and jurisdic 
tion of the bureau chall be available for every honorably discharged 
veteran of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, 
the Boxer rebellion, or the World War suffering from neuropsychiatric 
or tubercular allments and diseases, encephalitis lethargica or the 
loss of sight of both eyes regardless whether such ailments or diseases 
are due to military service or otherwise, including traveling expenses 
as granted to those receiving compensation and hospitalization under 
this act. The director is further authorized, so far as be shall find 
that existing Government facilities permit, to furnish hospitalization 
and necessary traveling expenses to honorably discharged veterans of 
any war, military occupation, or military expedition since 1897, with- 
out regard to the nature or origin of their disabilities, if such veterans 
have no adequate means of support, and by reason of their disability 
are Incapable of earning their Hving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 2, to insert: 


Any veteran mentioned In this subdivision who is not then receiving 
any other pension, gratuity, compensation, or training allowance shall 
be paid by the bureau a monthly allowance of $10 wulle in such 
hospital. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 13, after the word 
“treatment,” to strike out “either by allowing the patients to 
retain the same or by selling the articles and depositing the 
money received to the credit of the appropriation from which 
materials for making the articles were purchased” and to in- 
sert or to allow the patients to sell or to retain such articles,” 
so as to read: 


(11) The director shall have the same power, and shall be subject to 
the same limitations, in the sale of surplus or condemned supplies, 
material, and other personal property as now pertains to the Secretary 
of War. The director is authorized to make regulations governing 
the disposal of articles produced by patients of such bureau in the 
course of their curative treatment, or to allow the patients to sell or 
to retain such articles. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 7, after the word 
“pension,” to insert a comma and the following words, except 
as provided in subdivision 7 of section 201,” so as to read: 


(15) That any person who is now receiving a gratuity or pension 
from the United States under existing law shall not receive compen- 
sation under this section -unless he shall first surrender all claim to 
further payments of such gratuity or pension, except as provided in 
subdivision 7 of section 201, 

The amendment wes agreed fo. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 20, after “(17),” 


to strike out “ That this section shall be deemed to be in effect 
as of April 6, 1917: Provided,” so as to read: 


That no changes in rates of compensation made by this act shall be 
retroactive in effect, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 48, line 10, after the word 
“retroactive,” to insert a comma and the following words: 
“and no reduction or discentiauance of compensation shall be 
effective until the first day of the second calendar month next 
succeeding that in which such reduction or discontinuance is 
determined,” so as to reads 


Src. 205, Upon its own motion or upon application the bureau may 
at any time review an award and, in accordance with the facts found 
upon such review, pay end, diminish, or increase the compensation 
previously awarded, or, if compensation is increased, or if compensa- 
tion has been refused, reduced, or discontinued, may (subject to the 
provisions of pectiop, 210 hereof) award compensation in proportion 
to the degree of disability sustained as of the date such degree of 
disability begav, but not earlier than the date of discharge or resigna- 
tion. Except ia cases of fraud participated in by the beneficiary, no 
reducthn m compensation shall be made retroactive, and no reduction 
or discontinvance of compensation sbail be effective until the first day 
of tae second calendar month next succeeding that in which such 
reduction or discontinuance is determined. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 12, after the word 
“enemy” and the period, to insert “A dismissal or discharge 
by sentence of court-martial from the service shall bar and 
terminate all rights to any compensation under the provisions 
of this article for the period of service from which such dis- 
eburge is given,” so as to read: 


Src. 208. That no compensation shall be payable for death inflicted 
as a lawful punishment for crime or military offense except when in- 
Hicted by the enemy. A dismissal or discharge by sentence of court- 
martial from the service shali bar and terminate all right to any com- 
pensation under the provisions of this article for the period of service 
from which such discharge is given. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 13, after the word 
“therefor,” to strike out the comma and the word “except,” so 
as to read: 


Sec, 210. That no compensation shall be payable for any period more 
than one year prior to the date of claim therefor, nor shall increased 
compensation be awarded to revert back more than six months prior 
to the date of claim therefor. Except in case of fraud participated in 
by the beneficiary, no reduction in compensation shall be made retro- 
active. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 16, after Sec. 
211.“ to strike out“ That compensation under this title shall not 
be paid while the person is in receipt of active service or retire- 
ment pay,” so as to read: 


Sec. 211. Compensation because of disability or death of members 
of the Army Nurse Corps (female) or of the Navy Nurse Corps 
(female) shall be in lieu of any compensation for such disability or 
death under the act entitled “An act to provide compensation for em- 
ployees of the Unjted States suffering injuries while in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 7, after the word 
“applicable,” to insert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
however, That the laws relating to the retirement of persons 
in the regular military or naval service shall not be consid- 
ered to be laws providing for pensions, gratuities, or payments 
within the meaning of this section: And provided further, That 
compensation under this title shall not be paid while the per- 
son is in receipt of active service or retirement pay,” so as to 
make the section read: 


Sec. 212. This act is intended to provide a system for the relief 
of persons who were disabled, and for the dependents of those who 
died as a result of disability suffered in the military service of the 
United States between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921. For such disa- 
bilities and deaths no other pension laws or laws providing for gratui- 
tles or payments in the event of death shall be applicable: Provided, 
however, That the laws relating to the retirement of persons in the 
regular military or naval service shall not be considered to be laws 
providing for pensions, gratuities, or payments within the meaning of 
this section: And provided further, That compensation under this title 
shall net be paid while the person Is in receipt of active service or re- 
tirement pay. ‘Titles II and IV of this act shall not be applicable to 
any disability or resultant death in the service if such disability 
occurred as a reault of service prior to April 6, 1917, or after July 
2, 1921. 4 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 17, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 213. (1) That if an injury or death for which compensation is 
payable under this article is caused under circumstances creating a 
legal Mability upon some person other than the United States or the 
enemy to pay damages therefor, the director, as a condition to payment 
of compensation by the United States, may require the beneficiary to 
assign to the United States any right of action he may have to enforce 
such liability of such other person; or if it appears to be for the best 
Interests of the beneficiary, the director may require him to prosecute 
the said action in his own name, subject to regulations. The director 
may require such assignment or prosecution at any time after the injury 
or death, and the failure on the part of the beneficiary to so assign or to 
prosecute said cause of action Im his own name within a reasonable 
time, to be fixed by the director, shall bar any right to compensation on 
account of the same injury or death. The cause of action so assigned 
to the United States may be prosecuted or compromised by the director, 
and any money realized or collected thereon, less the reasonable ex- 
penses of such realization or collection, shall be placed to the credit of 
the military and naval compensation appropriation. If the amount 
placed to the credit of such appropriation in such case is in excess of the 
amount of the award of compensation, if any, such excess shall be paid 
to the beneficiary after any compensation award for the same injury or 
death Is made. 

If a beneficiary or conditional beneficiary shall have recovered, as a 
result of a sult brought by him ar on his behalf, or as a result of a 
settlement made by him or on his behalf, any money or other property 
in satisfaction of the liability of such other person, such money or other 
property so recovered shall be credited upon any compensation payable, 
or which may become payable, to such beneficiary or conditional bene- 
ficiary by the United States on account of the same injury or death. 

(2) The bureau is hereby authorized to pay the beneficiary or other 
person or persons in whose name an action may have beeu commenced 
or prosecuted and to all witnesses in such action fees and mileage the 
same as is now paid and allowed to witsesses in the United States 
courts in going to, remaining at, and returning from place of trial 
and withont any regard to whether the action, if any, is brought or 
prosecuted in a court of the United States or some other court. 

In all cases of assignment of causes of action under this section, 
whether the assignment be heretofore or hereafter made, where it 
shall appear to the director to be to the best interests of the bene- 
ficlary so to do, the director, acting for and im the name of the 
United States, may assign the cause of action back to the beneficiary 
or to his personal representatives. 

(3) The bureau shall make all necessary regulations for carrying out 
the purposes of this section. For the purpose of computation only 
under this section the total amount of compensation due any beneficiary 
shall be deemed to be equivalent to a lump sum equal to the present 
value of all future payments of compensation computed as of the date 
of the award of compensation at 4 per cent true discount, compounded 
annually. The probability of the beneficiary's death before the expira- 
tion of the period during which he is entitled to compensation shall be 
determined according to the American Experience Table of Mortality: 

A conditional beneficiary is any person who may become entitled 
to compensation under this article on or after the death of the 
injured person. 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to impose any admin- 
istrative duties upon the War or Navy Departments. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 9, to insert: 


Sec. 213. That where any beneficiary of this bureau suffers or has 
suffered an injury or an aggravation of an existing injury as the 
result of training, hospitalization, or medical or surgical treatment, 
awarded to him by the director and not the result of his misconduct, 
and such injury or aggravation of an existing injury results in addi- 
tional disability to or the death of such beneficiary, the benefits of 
this article shall be awarded in the same manner as though such dis- 
ability, aggravation, or death was the result of military service dur- 
ing the World War. The benefits of this section shall be in lieu of 
the benefits under the act entitled “An act to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States suffering Injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1916; and from any payments due hereunder shall be 
deducted all amounts paid by any person other than United States 
as damages or compensation for such injury, aggravation, or death: 
Provided, That application be made fer such benefits within one year 
after such injury or aggravation was suffered or such death occurred 
or after the passage of this act or whichever is the latest date. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, after the word “ resig- 
nation,” to insert a colon and the following: 

Pravided, That application for insurance must be made by cadets 
of the United States Military Academy and midshipmen of the United 
States Naval Academy within 120 days after admission to such 
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academy or 120 days after the approval of this act, whichever is the 
later date. 

The insurance shall be payable only to a spouse, child, grandchild, 
parent, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, brother-in-law or 
sister-in-law, or to any or all of them, and also during total and 
permanent disability to the injured person. 

The United States sball bear the expenses of administration and 
the excess mortality and disability cost resulting from the hazards 
of war. The premium rates shall be the net rates based upon the 
American Experience Table of Mortality and interest at 8} per cent 
per annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 5, after Sec. 
303.“ to strike out “If no person within the permitted class 
of beneficiaries survive the insured, then there shall be paid 
to the estate of the insured the monthly installments payable 
and applicable under the provisions of this title” and to insert 
“If no person within the permitted class of beneficiaries sur- 
vive the insured, or if before the completion of payments the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries shall die and there be no surviving 
person within said permitted class, then there shall be paid to 
the estate of the insured the present value of the monthly in- 
stallments thereafter payable under the provisions of this title 
commuted at 5 per cent interest with annual rests,” so as to 
read: 


Sec. 303. If no person within the permitted class of beneficiaries 
survive the insured, or if before the completion of payments the bene- 
ficlary or beneficiaries shall die and there be no surviving persen 
within said permitted class, then there shall be paid to the estate of 
the insured the present value of the monthly installments thereafter 
payable under the provisions of this title commuted at 5 per cent 
interest with annual rests: Provided, That in cases where the estate 
of the insured would escheat under the laws of the place of his resi- 
dence the insurance shall not be paid to the estate of the insured, but 
shall escheat to the United States and shall be credited to the United 
States Government life insurance fund or the military and naval in- 
surance appropriation, as may be proper. This section shall be deemed 
to be in effect as of October 6, 1917. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 56, to insert 
a new section as follows: 


Sec, 305. Where any person has heretofore allowed his insurance 
to lapse while suffering from a compensable disability for which com- 
pensation was not collected and dies or has died, or becomes or has 
become permanently and totally disabled and at the time of such 
death or permanent total disability was or is entitled to compensa- 
tion remaining uncollected, then and in that event so much of his in- 
surance as said uncollected compensation, computed in all cases at 
the rate provided by section 362 of the war risk insurance act as 
amended December 24, 1919, would purchase if applied as premiums 
when due, shall not be considered as lapsed; and the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized and directed to pay to said 
soldier, or his beneficiaries as the case may be, the amount of said 
insurance less the unpaid premiums and interest thereon at 5 per 
cent per annum compounded annually in installments as provided 
by law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 18, to change the 
section number from 305 to 306. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 22, after the word 
“premiums” to insert “and subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 23,” so as to read: 


Sec. 806. All such policies of insurance heretofore or hereafter 
issued shall be incontestable after the insurance has been in force six 
months from the date of issuance or reinstatement, except for fraud 
or nonpayment of premiums and subject to the provisions of section 23. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 10, after the word 
“in.” to strike out “line of duty“ and to insert the military 
service,” so as to read: 

Src. 400. That every person who was enlisted, enrolled, drafted, 
inducted, or appointed in the military or naval forces of the United 
States, including members of training camps authorized by law, and 
who has resigned or bas been discharged or furloughed therefrom, hav- 
ing a disability incurred, increased, or aggravated after April 6, 1917, 
and before July 2, 1921, in the military service and not the result of 
his own willful misconduct while a member of such forces or later de- 
yeloping a disability traceable in the opinion of the director to 
service during said period with such forces in line of duty and not the 
result of his own willful misconduct, and who, in the opinion of the 
director, is in need of vocational rehabilitation to overcome the handi- 


cap of such disability, shall be furnished by the bureau, where voca- 
tional rehabilitation is feasible, such course of vocational rehabilitation 
as the bureau shall prescribe and provide. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 6, after the words 
“be paid,” to strike out“ monthly“; and in line 7, after the word 
“bureau,” to strike out “from the appropriation hereinafter 
provided,” and to insert monthly or semimonthly, as the di- 
rector may prescribe,” so as to read: 


Sec, 401. The bureau shall have the power, and it shall be its duty 
until June 30, 1926, to furnish the persons included in section 400 
hereof suitable courses of vocational rehabilitation, to be prescribed 
and provided by the bureau; and every person electing to follow such 
a course of yocntional rehabilitation shall, while following the same, 
be paid by the bureau monthly or semimonthly, as the director may pre- 
scribe, such sum as in the judgment of the director is necessary for his 
maintenance and support and for the maintenance and support of per- 
sons depending upon him, if any. 


The amendment was agreed to. : 
The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 16, to strike 
out: 


Any trainee who shall suffer physical injury in and by reason of 
his vocational training shall receive compensation therefor in accord- 
ance with the terms of an act entitled, An act to provide compensa- 
tion for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, and any amendments thereto. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 25, after the 
word “ vocational,” to strike out “ rehabilitation,” and to insert 
“training,” so as to read: 


Sec. 402. That until June 30, 1926, the courses of vocational train- 
ing provided for under this act shall, as far as practicable, and under such 
conditions as the director may prescribe, be made available without cost 
for instruction for the benefit of any person who Is disabled under cir- 
cumstances entitling him, after discharge from the military or naval 
forces of the United States, to compensation under Title II hereof and 
who is not included in section 400 hereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 6, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Src. 505. Every guardian, conservator, curator, or other person 
having charge and custody in a fiduciary capacity of the compensation 
or insurance of his ward, or any other benefits, payable to his ward by 
the bureau, who shall embezsle the same in violation of his trust, or 
fraudulently convert the same to his own use, shall be punished by 
fine not exceeding $2,000, or imprisonment at hard labor for a term 
not exceeding five years, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, at the beginning of 
line 17, to strike out “section” and insert “sections 313 and,” 
so as to read: 


(5) An act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in 
the Treasury Department,’ approved September 2, 1914, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 6, 1917; saving and excepting from repeal 
sections 313 and 314 of Article III of said act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 4, to strike 
out: 


The incorporation in this codification of any general and permanent 
provision taken from an act making appropriations shali not repeal or 
in any way affect any appropriation contained in any of said acts, 
but the same shall remain in force. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 12, after the word 
“ right,” to strike out “ accruing”; in the same line, before the 
word “accrued,” to insert liability“; in the same line, after 
the word “ suit,” to strike out “or proceeding had or“; in line 
13, before the word “before,” to strike out “in any civil 
cause”; and in line 14, before the word “rights,” to insert 
“ such,” so as to read; 


Sec. 602. The repeal of the several acts as provided in sections 600 
and 601 hereof shall not affect any act done or any right or Nability 
accrued or any suit commenced before the said repeal, but all such 
rights and liabilities under said acts shall continue and may be en- 
forced in the same manner as if said repeal had not been made; nor 
shall said repeal in any manner affect the right to any office or change 
the term or tenure thereof. ~ 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

nc. 605, The arrangement and classification of the several sections 
of this codification have been made for the purpose of a more con- 
venient and orderly arrangement of the same and therefore no infer- 
ence or presumption of a legislative construction is to be drawn by 
reason of the title, chapter, or section heading under which any par- 
ticular section is placed except where specifically provided. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 14, to change the 
section number from 606 te 605. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Secretary be authorized to make all necessary 
earrections in paragraph and section numbering and lettering. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to make these changes in the relettering 
of paragraphs and the renumbering of sections. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have three 
small amendments agreed to by the committee but not shown 
in the draft of the calendar print. 

Virst, on page 12, line 25, after the words Public Health 
Service,” I move to amend by inserting the words “or of the 
Treasury Department.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The RAIN CIERK. On page 12, line 25, in the committee 
amendment heretofore agreed to, after the words “ Public 
Henith Service,” it is proposed to insert or of the Treasury 
Department.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without ohjection, the vote 
whereby the committee amendment was agreed to will be re- 
considered. The question is on agreeing to the amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

- The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On page 13, Une 1, in the same 
committee amendment, I move to strike out the word “and” 
and insert the word “ or.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On page 45, line 4, I move to 
strike out one year” and insert two years.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On page 62, line 21, I move te 
strike out “1924” and insert “1925.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED ef Pennsylvania. ‘The committee amendments are 
now completed. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, if that completes the committee 
amendments, I understand that there will not be a final vote 
on the bill to-night, and I therefore ask that the unanimous- 
consent agreement be carried out. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is only one committee 
amendment left, and that is the one relating to the salary of 
the director, which was passed over. I think it ought to be 
voted on ‘by a full Senate; so I have no objection to the request 
of the Senator from Kansas. 


RECESS 


cess being, under the unanimous-consent agreement, until 12 
o'clock to-morrew. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5.0'cleck and 45 minutes 


p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
April 30, 1924, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, April 29, 1924 


The House met at 12 o’cieck noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


In the blush of a new day, gracious Heavenly Father, Thou 
hast spoken unto us again. Thy mercy filis the earth with 
promise, which no sorrow can repress. It works for righteous- 
ness, it makes the just cause prevail, it secures moral progress 
gnd spiritual growth. We therefore say with reverent and grate- 
ful breath, “God is good.” Glory be to Thy name, O Lord 
most high. Help our purposes and plans to develop into new 
deeds, and may Thy blessed Holy Spirit give direction to the 
whole day, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


DEFEEEING PAYMENTS ON RECLAMATION CHARGES 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (S. 1631) to authorize the deferring of pay- 
ments on reclamation charges, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER, Tue gentleman from Idaho calls up the 
conference report on the bill S. 1631, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Conference report on the bM (S. 1631) to authorize the deferring 
of payments on reclamation charges. 


The ‘SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was 20-objection. 

The statement accompanying the conference report was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1631) 
to authorize the deferring of payments of reclamation charges 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and de recommend to their respective Hauses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with amendments 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by the amendment af the 
House insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby uutherized 
and empowered, in his discretion, to defer the dates of pay- 
ments of any charges, rentals, and penaities which have ac- 
cerned prior to the 2d day of March, 1924, under the act of 
June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L. p. 388), and amendatory and sup- 
plemental acts, or prior to that date as against water users on 
any irrigation project benefiting Indians or being constructed 
or operated and maintained under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, as may, in his judgment, be meves- 
sary im er concerning any irrigation project now existing under 
said act: Provided, That no payment shall be deferred under 
this section in any particular case beyond March 1, 1927: 
Provided, That upon such adjustment being made, any penal- 
ties or interest which may lave accrued in connection with 
such unpaid construction and operation and maintenance 
charges shall be canceled, and in lieu thereof the amount so 
due, and the payment of which is hereby extended, shall draw 
interest at the rate ef 5 per cent per annum, paid annually 
from the time said amount became dne to date of payment: 
And provided further, That in case the principal and interest 
herein provided for are net paid in the manner and at the time 
provided by this section, any penalty now provided by law 
shall thereupon attach from the date of such default. 

“Sec, 2. That where an individual water user, or individual 


| applicant for a water right under a Federal irrigation project 
| constructed or being constructed under the act of June 17. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the re- 


1902 (32 Stat. L. p. 388), or any act amendatory thereof or 
supplementary therete, makes application prior to January 4, 
1925, alleging that he will be unable to make the payments as 
required in sectien 1 hereof, the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized in his discretion prior to March 1, 1924, to 


add such accrued and unpaid charges to the construction 


charge of the land ef such water user or applicant, and to 
distribute such accumulated charges equally over each of the 


subsequent years, beginning with the year 1925, or, in the dis- 


cretion of the Secretary, distribute a total of one-fourth over 


|| the first half ef the remaining years of the 20-year period 
beginning with the year 1925, and three-fourths over the 


second half of such period, so as to complete the payment dur- 


ing the remaining years of the 20-year period of payment of 


the original constcnction charge: Provided, That upon such 
adjustment being made, any penilties or interest which may 
have accrued in connection with such unpaid construction and 
operation and maintenance charges shall be canceled, and in 
lien thereof the amount so due, and the payment of which is 
hereby extended, shall draw interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, paid annually from the time said amount 
became due to date of payment: Provided further, That the 
applicant for the extension shall first show to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of the Interior detailed statement of his 
assets and liabilities and probable inability to make payment 
at the time required in section 1; And provided further, That 
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in case the principal and interest herein provided for are not 
paid in the manner and at the time provided by this act, any 
penalty now provided by law shall thereupon attach from the 
date of such default: And provided further, That similar relief 
in whole or in part may be extended by the Secretary of the 
Interior fo a legally organized group of water users of a 
project, upon presentation of a sufficient number of individual 
showings made in accordance with the foregoing proviso to 
satisfy the Secretary of the Interior that such extension is 
necessary.” 
And the House agree to the same. 


ADDISON T. SMITH, " 
N. J. SINNOTT, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Cuas. L. McNary, 
W. L. JONES, 
LAWRENCE OC. PHIPPS, 
JoHN B. KENDRICK, 
KEY PITTMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1631) entitled “An act to authorize 
the deferring of payments of reclamation charges,” submit 
the following written statement explaining the effect of the 
action agreed on by the conference committee and submitted in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The date prior to which accrued charges may be taken care 
of under the pending bill is extended from March 1, 1924, to 
March 2, 1924. 

The bill as it passed the Senate contained a provision that 
relief should be afforded settlers on irrigation projects on In- 
dian reservations. The House eliminated the words “upon 
irrigation projects on Indian reservations.” ‘The Senate dis- 
agreed to this amendment, and the conference committee which 
was appointed has agreed upon the following language in lieu 
of the language stricken out by the House “or prior to that 
date as against water users on any irrigation project benefiting 
Indians, or projects being constructed or operated and main- 
tained under the direction of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs.” 

Under this provision the settlers on Indian irrigation projects 
would be afforded the same relief as those upon the United 
States reclamation projects, evidence having been submitted 
by the Secretary of the Interior to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, as contained in House Report No. 
569 on H. R. 8581, providing for extensions of water charges 
in connection with Indian irrigation projects, which bill is 
on the House Calendar, that this relief is necessary to enable 
these water users to carry on their farming operations. 

The conferees have also agreed upon the elimination of the 
following words in section 2: “ Excepting operation and mainte- 
nance charges for drainage on the Boise, Idaho, project for the 
year 1923, or prior thereto.” This provision was carried in the 
relief act approved March 28, 1923, at the request of the Boise 
Water Users’ Association, as this organization had made 
arrangements to pay the drainage charges for the year 1922, 
but as the charges for drainage have been carried into the con- 

„struction charge this language is not now necessary, and the 
drainage charges will hereafter be included in the construction 
charges, and the pending relief legislation will apply to the 
delinquent drainage charges as well as to the other charges. 
ADDISON T. SMITH, 
N. J. SINNOTT, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Cuas. L. McNary, 
W. L. JONES, 
LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
Joun B. KENDRICK, 
KRW PITTMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 

APPROVAL 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following joint reso- 
lution ; 


H. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, etc., to the executive 
committee of the United Confederate Veterans for use at the 
thirty-fourth annual reunion to be held at Memphis, Tenn., in 
June, 1924. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the child-labor amendment. 

The SPEAKER. All Members of the House have that privi- 
lege for five legislative days. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 8839, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill; and pending that 
motion, I will ask the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayrrs] 
if he can not agree on the time for general debate. I have 
suggested to him heretofore four hours. If that is not satis- 
factory, we shall have to agree on something else. 

Mr. AYRES. I suggested five hours, but I should think 
about four hours and a half would be a fair compromise. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Four hours and a half? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. That will be satisfactory to me, 
I to occupy one half of the time and the gentleman from Kansas 
the other half? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate be limited to four and a 
half hours, one half the time to be controlled by himself and 
the other half to be controlled by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Ayres]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota, that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 8839, the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 8839, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Gnawa of Illinois in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8839, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 15 minutes, : 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I propose to take these 15 minutes to discuss the bill 
which is to come before Congress under the new rule next 
Monday, known as the Barkley bill. Under the terms of that 
bill there are four adjustment boards. 

The first one has 14 members; 7 named by organized capital, 
and 7 by organized labor, at $7,000 per year. 

The second one has 14 members; 7 named by organized capital, 
and 7 by organized labor, at $7,000 per year. 

The third has 6 members; 3 named by organized capital, 
and 3 by organized labor, at $7,000 per year. 

The fourth board has 6 members: 3 named by organized 
capital, and 3 by organized labor, at $7,000 per year. 

Each adjustment board has a secretary at a salary of $4,000 
a year. In addition to this, each adjustment board shall employ 
and fix salaries of such employees as it may deem necessary. 
Thus we see that we have forty $7,000-a-year Government em- 
ployees, four $4,000-a-year Government employees, and God only 
knows how many employees in all. 

The Board of Mediation and Conciliation is composed of five 
members at $12,000 a year each. This board has the power 
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“to employ and fix the compensation of such attorneys, as- 
sistants, special experts, clerks, and other employees as it may 
from time to time find necessary.” This Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation has no power, except that which the parties to 
the contest agree to give it. No doubt this board would ex- 
pend more than the half a million dollars authorized in the 
act every year after the first year. 

There is positively no limit to the number of men that may 
be appointed. 

The problem of capital and labor has occupied the best 
thought of thinking men for a great many years, and the ten- 
dency in recent years has been to recognize the right and in- 
terest of the public, of the 100,000,000 people not directly in- 
volved in that immediate controversy or the question involved. 
This is natural, because every strike and every controversy 
affects the price of the necessaries of life, and affects not only 
the price of the necessaries of life, but affects our ability to get 
them at any price; and the tendency of the best thinkers has 
been toward giving the American public, the people interested, 
some rights. [Applause] 

But this bill departs from the ordinary rule of our Govern- 
ment, that judicial officers must be impartial. It makes the 
sudden and rapid and revolutionary departure of making it 
obligatory upon the judicial officer to be partial and partisan. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And the man also, as I understand 
it, if he represents the labor end of it, must be a member of the 
union, and can not be on the board unless he is a member of 
the union? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; he must be a member of a union 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

I am fond of my good friend the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY], but I do not like the title of the bill which he 
has adopted, especially since the speech of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Huppieston] who said the other day, We did 
not introduce this bill to be considered by a committee. We 
introduced it to use the new rule on, and now you indorse it, 
and now you take it.“ I do not think that bill ought to bear 
the name of my friend Mr. BarkLey. The right name for the 
bill is “the resumption of strikes bill.” 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understood the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] to say that this bill had been drawn by 
the representatives of the railroad employees? 

Mr. TINCHER. That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, may I ask this: If all these boards 
* haye equal rights, half of railroad employees and half of rail- 
road capital, does not that embrace most of the membership 
of the House, so that we few fellows who are looking after the 
people's interest have no chance at all? 

Mr. TINCHER. It not only does .that, but it effects a tie 
during which time the public must suffer. Let me tell you 
what happened. The exploiters of labor who are behind this 
bill are the same bunch that double-crossed labor in the West 
in the strike of 1922, They are the crowd that settled the 
strike on the eastern railroads and left the poor devils in the 
West to fight their own battle. 

Lots of good men with good families and owning their homes 
in little towns were left out by these exploiters and some of 
them are now awakening to the fact that the strike is not their 
remedy, and they are awakening to the fact that they have been 
paying too much of their hard-earned money to the paid ex- 
ploiter and walking delegate, who is the man behind this bill. 

I just wonder what they have been thinking about. Here 
is agriculture. The other day before our committee stood a 
representative of the American Federation of Labor—the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture—a fair man of intelligence. He said to 
us, I want you to pass a bill for the relief of the American 
farmer because I realize that the present existing prosperity 
and high wages that the American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers are enjoying to-day can not continue unless you bring 
about some relief for agriculture.” I did not know then that 
they were planning to absolutely kick out of Congress any 
chance for the consideration of agricultural relief by bringing 
onto this floor, by petition, a bill longer than any bill we have 
been considering, and we have had one under consideration in 
that committee of 21 for three months—a longer bill than any 
we have been considering to be voted on without any hearing 
and without any consideration. Just one of two things will 
happen when the Barkley bill comes before this House. They 
will take four months in perfecting it and do nothing else 
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because it will take that long to consider this bill in this 
House—or the House will take the dictation of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], who told us the other day 
that this is labor’s bill; you must vote for it or you are against 
labor. I am going to vote against it and I am a friend of 
labor. [Applause.] Aud I do not believe the American Fed- 
eration of Labor ought to put itself in this attitude, 

My friends, this bill creates more offices and puts more men 
on the Federal pay roll than the salary of the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the United States, and alt 
the Cabinet officers combined. They are permanently placed on 
the Federal pay roll and they aré not impartial men but meu 
put there because of their partiality. 

In the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce they 
have been considering a bill to reduce freight rates, a bill 
to give the shipper some chance. Is that to be supplanted by 
the petition route by a bill to create strikes and to return to 
that old form of government by force? Under such a bill we 
shall have strikes, and I think the average laboring man has 
had about enough of them. He ought to wake up as to what is 
happening to him through his representatives here if this is 
their demand. 

Think how ridiculous Congress will be if next Monday we 
decide to forget what is on the calendar for agriculture, if 
we forget what is on the calendar and has been regularly con- 
sidered by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
for the reduction of freight rates—forget all those things. 
There are members of the committee qualified and ready to 
explain every little provision in these bills. Are we going to 
forget the rights of 100,000,000 people and take up a proposi- 
tion which has for its purpose the getting of the votes of those 
at the head of the American Federation of Labor and who tell 
you how to vote? Ah, my friends, Congress did that eight years 
ago and four years ago the Executive did it, but surely this 
Congress is not going to put itself in the attitude of going before 
the people this fall and saying, We did not have time to con- 
sider agriculture; we did not have time to consider the matter 
of a reduction in freight rates, but all the time we had we used 
in obeying the demands that were made on us to pass the 
Barkley bill“ —not a little bill but one to create more executive 
officers than we already have. Not only will there be more 
offices created and more expense incurred than the expense of 
paying the President, the Vice President, and all of the Cabinet, 
but these men will have more power under the Barkley bill, or 
the strike bill, to hire help than any Cabinet officer has, and will 
have more power to spend the Government’s money than any 
member of the Cabinet has or the President himself has under 
any existing law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just want to suggest to the gentleman 
that if he were to attempt to offer an amendment to the Barkley 
bill they would get a rule and pass it without debate. 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not believe that at all. I do not be- 
lieve they will ever get a rule from the present Rules Com- 
mittee to consider a bill that ought to be considered in com- 
mittee, and I believe if this bill is considered it will be by the 
petition route, because 150 men filed up there and signed the 
petition when the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON ] 
said that this was a demand of organized labor and told them 
to sign it. Members signed that petition who have told me 
Since that they had not then read the bill and they have not 
read it since. Members of Congress signed that petition to con- 
sider a 40-page bill, and said they had not read the bill then 
and they say they have not read it since. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield right there? With 
all the power that these four new organizations are given 
they have not a single power, have they, to settle a labor strike 
or anything else, because they can not enforce anything? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly not. This bill is not to go back 
to the brotherhood of government; this bill is to go back to the 
strike system and let the mighty win in the strike, and its pur- 
pose is to restore the right to settle all labor disputes by the 
strike method. I believe the best thinking part of organized 
labor, if they were cognizant of the fact, would be against it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Does the gentleman favor continuing the 
present Labor Board which has been functioning in these 
matters? 

Mr. TINCHER. I introduced a bill to abolish the Labor 
Board and give its power to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. I am opposed to having one board fix prices for the 
men and another board fix rates for the farmers to pay. [Ap- 
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plause.] So long as you have that system you will have 
trouble, but I am not in favor now of repealing the only agency 
that seems to have any interest in the public and turning it 
over to the warring factions, and I hope it will not pass. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will che gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TINCHER. Win the gentlemen answer me ua question? 
Did you sign the petition? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Wes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Have vou read the bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. TDINGHER. How many offices does it create? 

Mr, McKDOWN. Quite a good many of them. 

Mr. TINCHER. Do yon like that? Do you know that it 
costs more every 12 months to pay those officers than to pay 
the President of the United ‘States, the Vice President, and 
every member of the President's Cabinet, and there is no 
imitation in the bill on the number of employees they -can 
hire? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman knows that this bill makes 
compulsory the settlement of disputes—— 

Mr. TINOCHER. I say the bill does mot. It absolutely takes 
that power away from the board which it has now, 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘The gentleman is wrong about that. 

Mr. TINCHER. This hill resteres the right to strike, and it 
recognizes that right and recognizes that means of settlement 
of labor disputes, and I have too many men in my district who 
are homeless to-day hy reason of it nat to know that. 

Mr. HERSEY. Haye not the highest courts decided in a 
number of decisions that there is no such thing as compulsory 
arbitration? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly they have. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If the gentleman will yield there, I would 
like to state that ‘this bill does not affect any power in any bill 
to require the individual to work, but this bill does settle the 
proposition of the organization continuing a strike. That is the 
distinction. 

Mr. TINCHER. No. I want to give the gentleman credit 
for haying read the bill because ‘he signed the petition, but if 
he keeps un I will wonder whether he has read it. This bill 
takes away from ‘the board the power to euforce an order, gives 
that power to another board, if the order is satisfactory to both 
sides. That is what this bill does. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘The order is filed with the court. 

Mr. TINCHER. This bill should not be called the Barkley 
bill. This bill should be called the great-return-to-the-right- 
to-strike bill. This bill is not ‘a step backward; this hill is a 
mile and a half backward. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield be- 
fore he takes his seat? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; I will yield. ! 

Mr. RAYBURN. Did the gentleman vote for the discharge 
rule? 

Mr. TINOHDR. I voted to amend the discharge rule to mike 
it as ineffective as possible, und I.do not remember whether I 
voted for it or not; but I voted in favor of crippling it in any 
way I could. I suspected then, as I know now, that it would 
never be used for any good purpose. [ Applause. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Minnesota TMr. Kvare]. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kansas 
[ Mr. Prorrzn] has stated that this may prevent the considera- 
tion of agricultural bills. I want to say ‘that if he will examine 
the list of those who signed the discharge petition, the gentle- 
man will find that in the vast majority of cases they are the 
men who will also vote for measures to relieve the situation 
im the agricultural districts. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will che gentleman vote to take up the 
agricultural legislation first? 

Mr. KVALE. I have been here for four months looking for 
a chanee to vote for relief for agriculture, and I will vote to 
take that up any ‘time the gentleman is ready. 

Mr. ‘TINCHER. It has been before the committee during 
all that time, and it is on the calendar now. having been re- 
ported within the last ‘two or ‘three days. The committtee has 
worked on the bill and has absolutely given consideration to 


‘it 


Mr. KVALE. I know ‘it has. 

Mr. TINCHER. Regardless of party, every day, and it is 
not us long n bill as the Barkley bill and will not cost the Gov- 
ernment one-twentieth as much as that ‘bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Could the gentleman get a rule 
for the Agricultural ‘bill? 


Mr. KVALE. Let remain in session until some 
Telief measure for agriculture has been enacted into even 
Bid — r- to Stay here all summer. em 

‘CHAIRMAN. The time of the tie 
5 gentleman from Minne- 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen ef 
the committee, it is again my ‘privilege to present for your con- 
sideration ‘the annual District of Columbia ‘appropriation ‘bill. 
I say privilege advisedly, for, in my judgment, it is a privilege 
ito be your intermediary in ascertaining and proposing for 
your consideration the money requirements of the Capitol City 
of the Nation—the Cupitol City of your constituents and of 
mine—toward the support of which they -contribute in gener- 
“ous measure, 

Before proceeding with a discussion of the bill I wish to say 
‘to the House that three of my colleagues on the subcommittee 
had had no previous experience with the fiscal affairs of tlie 
local government. I refer to Mr. FUNK, of Ilinois; Mr. AYRES, 
of Kansas: and Mr. Eacan, of New Jersey. I found, however, 
that their business training and natural ability peculiarly well 
fitted them for the assignment; and I am sure my friend, Mr. 
TInKHAM, Who ‘has served on this subcommittee before, will 
bear me out that their sound judgment was of inestimable 
‘value in shaping ‘the ‘bill which you have before you. 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The appropriations proposed amount in the aggregate to 
$23,770,517. This sum is $803,465 less than appropriated for 
‘the present fiscal year. At first blush that may sound as if I 
were bearing down on the District of Columbia, but before 
this discussion is over I will show you that I am not and 
have not any such design on the District of Columbia. Of the 
total sum proposed $1,152,860 is payable wholly out of the 
water revenues, $183,499 is payable wholly frem the revenues 
of the District of Columbia, $13,460,500.20 represents the Dis- 
‘trict of Columbia's portion on the 60-40 method of dividing 
‘expenses, ‘and ‘the Federal Government's ‘contribution or share 
is $8:978,066.80. The activities to which it is proposed the 
Government shall ‘not contribute, apart from the appropriations 
proposed on account of the water service, nre the public em- 
ployment ‘service, playgrounds, other than sites, and commu- 
nity center activities. This is in ‘agreement with the practice 
which ‘heretofore has obtained. 

I shall not in the limited time at my disposal attempt to 
analyze the numerous increases and decreases which the bill 
proposes. These are set out in great detail in the report on 
the bill which you have before you. I am inclined to believe 
that it would be better to give the reasons which prompted 
our action when the various items are considered under the 
‘five-minute rule. Perhaps I should say, however, with respect 
‘to the proposed reduction below the current appropriation, 
‘that while it is the net of a number of ‘Increases and decreases, 
it will not be sufficient to offset such increases as later may ‘he 
provided to take care of increased or additional compensation 
in one form or another fer those empleyments under the local 
municipal government which are specifically exempted from 
the provisions of the reclassification act. 


EXEMPT FROM RBCLASSIFICATION 


I refer to teachers, librarians, school attendance officers, and 
employments under the community center department, all 
under the Board of Education; to officers and members of the 
police and fire departments, and to the park police. The $240 
bonus for these employees alone creates a demand of more than 
$1,000,000. So it is manifest that if legislation be enacted 
‘dealing with the pay of such employments it will most Hkety 
involve a sum not less than is now occasioned by the $240 
bonus. 

AMOUNT FOR RECLASSIPICATION cant IN BIL 


While alluding to reclassification I might at this point re- 
mark that as to the employments not excepted from the opera- 
tion of the law the -appropriations proposed in this bill to 
allow the form employed in the annual appropriation bills 
previously presented at this session, and their application is 
proposed to ibe similarly restricted. The total amount carried 
än the bill on necount of reclassification over the present basic 
pay plus the 8240 bonus is $322,033.80; or an increase of 12.28 
per cent. This increase is distributed over 2,230 employments. 

J will say right there that continuing the bonus alone for 
policemen, firemen, and teachers will bring the bill above the 
Present law, while the special pay laws dealing with such em- 
Ployments will carry it abont a million and a quarter above 
the sum total of the current appropriation, 
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Mr. LAZARO. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota, I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. Several editorials have been written in one 
of the papers of the District criticizing the committee for not 
appropriating enough money for the District of Columbia, and 
when the gentleman comes to deal with the proposition I 
thought we ought to get a little information on that and in 
relation to the suits that are pending in which four or five 
million dollars is inyolyed. They complain that they have not 
been provided with assistant attorneys to meet the legal ad- 
visers on the other side. Will the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman that 
that is vital in many ways, and I understand my associate, 
Mr. Ayres, of Kansas, is going to explain that fully in detail. 
He can do it as well as any living man, and he is fully in- 
formed. When he gets through I think the gentleman will 
be perfectly satisfied on the proposition, 

Mr. LAZARO. T want the gentleman to understand that 
I am not criticizing the committee. I am merely trying to get 
information. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The gentleman knows that some- 
times arrangements are made between members of the com- 
mittee whereby members discuss various subjects, and that 
particular subject my friend from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] will 
discuss. 

THE 3.65 BONDS 

The committee was confronted by two new sizeable appro- 
priations not carried in the current appropriation act. I re- 
fer to the sum required finally and fully to close out the oid 
50-year 3.65 bonds which mature next August, and to the propo- 
sition to make an annual appropriation out of the policemen 
and firemen’s relief fund and to have the Government appro- 
priate 40 per cent of the sum required for such purpose, 

The 8.65 bonds amounted originally to $15,000,000. They 
have been reduced to $4,589,250. The sinking fund assets held 
for the liquidation of this indebtedness amounted to $4,423,- 
640.91 on June 80 last, or $165,609 less than the outstanding 
debt on the same date. The estimate is that by August 1 next, 
when all of such outstanding bonds mature, an appropriation 
of $300,000 must be available to supplement the sinking fund 
and accrued interest thereon fully to satisfy the maturing 
debt. The bill carries an appropriation in that amount, 


POLICE AND FIREMEN’S RELIEF FUND 


With respect to the policemen and firemen’s relief fund the 
proposition to have the Federal and District Governments con- 
tribute in the 60-40 proportion to the support of this fund 
admittedly perplexed the committee not a little, However, 
when it is considered that the District, by the terms of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation act for 1923, was required to 
divide with the Federal Government the receipts from police 
court fines—and such fines amounted last year to more than 
$460,000—and that such fines supplemented the District reye- 
nues which were drawn upon to supply any deficiency in*the 
regular reyenues of the policemen and firemen’s relief fund, 
the committee felt that there was considerable equity in the 
proposition and has aceeded to the recommendation. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Taking the main headings of the bill seriatim, I shall briefly 
outline the major changes which are presented for your action, 
The committee was asked to provide for additional positions 
apart from teachers, policemen, and firemen. The committee 
is recommending 47 of these positions at an additional expense 
of $53,540. Twenty-nine of the 47 are engineers, janitors, and 
so forth, for new public-school buildings; six are for duty on 
account of the new school for white girls, maintained by the 
National Training School for Girls; three are for duty at 
the free Public Library; and the remainder are distributed 
among seven different activities. Included in the number is a 
new business manager, to be in charge of the business adminis- 
tration of the public-school system, at a salary of $3,750 per 
annum. Such a position has the strong indorsement of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the commissioners, and the board of 
education. Properly filled, the amount required for the pay 
of this position should be money well expended. The em- 
ployments refused for the most part were requested for new 
branch libraries and for augmenting the clerical force of the 
schools, 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I Will. 

Mr. LAZARO. There was some criticism made also that the 
committee did not make suflicient appropriation for new build- 
ings for the children of the District, Is there anything in that? 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Absolutely nothing. We have 
given a number of items here amounting to over a million 
dollars—eight hundred and eighty thousand for buildings alone, 
and the balance for equipment and for repairs and improye- 
ments. I will get to the schools in a minute. 


LIBRARIES 


With respect to libraries, the Budget includes provision for 
the establishment of three branch libraries in public-school 
buildings, for which purpose $25,520 was specifically allocated. 
The committee felt that if this request were acceded to it would 
prove the forerunner of a demand to have circulating libraries 
provided as an adjunct to many more if not all of the schools 
throughout the District. There probably is no city in the coun- 
try better equipped with library facilities than Washington. 
We have here the Congressional Library, with its countless vol- 
umes and a splendid free public library, situated in the center 
of the city, with a branch in Takoma Park, another in the south- 
east section of the city, and a third about to be built in the 
Mount Pleasant section. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS AND KEPAIRS 


We next come to the matter of street improvements and 
repairs. There are but few of the many other items in this 
bill which arouse a greater degree of local interest. I think I 
speak the sentiment of the entire House when I say that all of 
us are desirous of seeing local thoroughfares properly paved, 
but, at the same time, I believe that there is a unanimity of 
thought among us-that few, if any, cities can boast of better 
streets han will be found in this city. Just at this time the 
principal needs are in the newly built areas. Building opera- 
tions have been proceeding here during the past two or three 
years on a scale never before paralleled, and the consequence 
is that in these newly built sections there is an unprecedented 
amount of paving work to be done. The Budget this year in- 
cluded quite a number of specific projects, three or four of the 
number being grading items. Wach of these and a number of 
others besides were inspected personally by the members of 
the subcommittee in charge of this bill, and they were sufficiently 
impressed with the merits of 50 of the items as to present them 
to you in this bill. Some of the projects recommended in the 
Budget involve the replacement of permanent pavement, while a 
temporary covering had been applied to a number of others 
which rendered them, in the judgment of the committee, less 
pressing than a number of streets which it examined or noticed 
during its inspection trip for which no estimates were sub- 
mitted. We have provided for one item not included in the 
Budget, to which, perhaps, I should direct your especial atten- 
tion. That is the one to widen Thirteenth Street NW. from F 
to I Streets, from 40 to 80 feet. There is an item of prime 
importance to abutting property owners or tenants of such 
property. It is also a project that will greatly benefit traffic 
conditions, and in a section, it is submitted, where relief is 
badly needed. This item is urged by the entire Thirteenth 
Street Business Men’s Association, which has proposed that abut- 
ting property owners be charged with 40 per cent of the entire 
cost, and the appropriation proposed provides for such a dis- 
tribution of the expense. Under the law abutting property 
owners would be assessed for but 25 per cent of the cost, ex- 
cluding street intersections. 


REPAIRING STREETS, URBAN AND SUBURBAN 


For repairing streets, urban and suburban, the bill provides 
appropriations corresponding with those made for this present 
fiscal year, which amounted to $825,000. This would seem 
to be a generous allowance. I might remind you that a year 
ago these appropriations were increased over $100,000. 


SEWERS AND GARBAGE 


For sewers and for the collection and disposal of refuse 
the appropriations proposed exceed the current appropriations 
by $176,900. Additional funds are necessary to keep pace 
with the city’s growth. 

SCHOOLS 


I will now turn to the appropriations for schools. At first 
blush it would appear that the committee is proposing rather 
drastic action, but an analysis of the figures will show quite 
the contrary. As I have previously pointed out, teachers, li- 
brarians, school attendance officers, and community center em- 
ployees are exempted from the provisions of the classification 
act. They have been estimated for at their present basic 
salaries without increased compensation of any kind. To 
pay such employees the $240 bonus this year requires an 
appropriation of $629,820. As we are obliged, you might say, 
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to provide increased compensation in one form or another 
for these publie servants in some subsequent measure, it is 
apparent that, instead of the proposed appropriations aggre- 
gating less than the current appropriation, we are in reality, 
assuming that the increased compensation later to be provided 
will amount at least to the sum now required to pay the 
$240 bonus, propesing appropriations approximately $80,000 in 
excess of the current appropriations, f 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr, McKENZIE. In the matter of schools I have under- 
stood that we have a school here in Washington for the teach- 
ing of foreigners, and in that school there was a pupil 80 
years of age. 

Mr, DAVIS of Minnesota. That is the fact. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to know if that school is 
still in existence, and if that pupil is still there. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 1 can not say whether the pupil 
Is there, but we have made an appropriation for the school 
which is now in existence. We have given it considerable 
money, and there was a good deal of pressure to keep it. In 
the hearings a year or two ago I asked the age of the pupils 


and they said both young and old, and I asked how old is 


the oldest one and they said 80. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, referring to the courts—— 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I shall come to the courts in a 
few minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes, he 

Mr. BLANTON. In view of the fact that the Washington 
Times on Saturday last criticized the gentleman very severely, 
I want to say that I think the work done by the gentleman 
and his colleagues on this bill deserves the commendation of 
the entire Congress and of the people of the country. [Ap- 
plause.] With regard to Mr. Syme, over whom the Times 
criticized the gentleman from Minnesota, I wish that the 
chairman would get an aecurate statement of what the Su- 
preme Court said to Mr. Syme when he was attempting to 
represent the people of the District as against the utilities 
board and put that eriticism by the Supreme Court into the 
Rrconb. If he does that, I think then that these Washing- 
ton newspapers will let the gentleman alone. 

Mr; DAVIS of Minnesota. If the gentleman will wait for 
about 15 or 20 minutes, he will hear the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Arrrs] explain that fully: It will be seen from 
the table accompanying the report that a number ef substan- 
tial increases are proposed over the current year. The bill 
provides for 84 additional school-teachers required for new 
buildings, for teaching special subjects, conducting kinder- 
gartens, and so forth. It provides for 29 additional building 
attendants for new schools or additions to existing schools. 
It provides $152,169 more than was appropriated for the cur- 
rent fiscal yerr for furniture and equipment for new school 
buildings and additions to existing buildings; and it pro- 
vides $875,000; as requested in the Budget, for continuing 
work on buildings under construction. Now, I do not believe 
any fair-minded person can say we have not been liberal with 
the schools. The committee is not proposing any appropria- 
tions for the purchase of additional land for school purposes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota, Yes, 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois, How many new schools have been 
erected in the last year in the District? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will enlighten the gentleman 
on that subject in a moment. 

Four additional tracts have been acquired for which no funds 
have been requested for erecting buildings thereon, namely: 
New McKinley Manual Traiming School 


For elementary school in Woodley Park section 
For new junior high school between Twentieth Street and 


Rock Creek und K and 0 Streets__-.__._----.--__ ie 50, 900 
For site for remodeling and building addition to Garnet and 
Patterson Schools ould oe eerie tie — 50, 000 


No funds were requested in the Budget for erecting buildings 
on any of these four sites. 2 

Since July 1, 1920, the following amounts have been appro- 
priated on account of additional school facilities: 
For school building sites alone 


For additions to buildings 
For new buildings 


For replacement of buildings.__-______-____.__________~ 545, 600 
Wig tae Gey oe ee dy R EA ERT RA 5, 579, 500 


Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Does not the gentleman think it 


was a good idea to buy this property while it is low instead of 
buying it new? 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes; I do, when you have sufficient 
classroom accommodations, but when the contention is made in 
many quarters that classroom facilities are inadequate, then, if 
that be true, I think we should forego the purchase of land and 
put the money into needed buildings. The appropriations on 
account of buildings—that is, $4,790,000—supplemented by the 
$875,000 carried in this bill for completing certain construction 
now under way will provide a net increase of 164 schoolrooms 
for elementary pupils and additional accommodations for about 
8,000 high-school pupils. While there is much clamor in some 
quarters respecting the inadequacy of school accommodations, 
when the Budget includes provision for the acquirement of an 
athletic field at a cast of $125,000 to the exclusion of any addi- 
tional elementary schools it is difficult to believe that an alarm- 
ing situation prevails. 

The high-school situation has not been neglected by Congress, 


either. Since the school year terminating in June, 1920, pro- 
vision has been made for the— 

Capacity. 

New Fasten en Schools 8 

Addition to Western High School 500 

Addition to Armstrong High School 850 

S e eee 


Also two new junior high schools have been built—the Mac- 


furland and Langley—and the old Eastern High has been con- 


verted into a junior bigh and likewise the Randall School. 
Plus the Shaw and Columbia Junior Highs heretofore estab- 
lished, we bave now in operation six junior high schools, and 
they, while given over largely to elementary classrooms, aid 
in a large measure in relieving the high schools, 

POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


Both the police and fire departments have been adequately 
taken care of. The salary appropriations for members ef these 
departments inelude nothing on account of increased compensa- 
tion. This year there is required to pay the $240 bonus in these 
departments $410,880. An appropriation will have to be pro- 
vided later to cover increased compensation for the policemen 
and firemen or else to continue the $240 bonus, which, of 
course, will have the effect of making the appropriations for 
1925 go well beyond those proposed in this bill and in the Budget 
as well. We are providing for 20 additional policemen and 4 
additional firemen, precisely as recommended in the Budget. 


COURT ITEMS 


The court items, with one exception, are devoid of anything 
unusual or out of the ordinary. The employees of the supreme 
court and the court of appeals were construed to be field-service 
employees and have been provided for in this bill at their pres- 
ent rates of pay without any provision to take care of the $240 
bonus which they are now receiving. This is a matter, of 
course, which must be taken care of in a later measure. With 
T t to the municipal court the committee, of its own voli- 
tid, is providing $300 extra compensation for presiding 
judge. There are five judges of the municipal court, each of 
whoni is scheduled to receive $5,300 under the classification 
act. The committee is proposing that the presiding judge shall 
receive $300 more than the other judges of the court. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS 


For charities and corrections the appropriations proposed 
total $2,570,890, being $57,319 more than current law. This is 
made up of a multiplicity of items, the largest of which is 
$850,000 for the care of indigent insane. For the Florence 
Crittenton Home, the Southern Relief Society, the National 
Library for the Blind, and the Columbia Polytechnic Institute 
for the Blind it will be observed the committee has gone beyond 
the Budget proposals. I have not heard and I can conceive of 
no goed reason whith could be advanced that would not war- 
rant the amounts the committee is proposing for these four 
charities. Their field of usefulness is well known to you; the 
good which they do is immeasurable, and never with my sane- 
tion shall they be denied the full measure of support which 
they richly merit. 

ANACOSTIA FLATS 


The usual amount and as recommended by the Budget is 
$150,000. In former bills all appropriations were provided for 
the money to be expended below Benning Bridge. Much work 
still remains to be done in this section. On October 1 last the 
expenditures amounted to $1,610,647.45. Approximately $900,- 
000 will be required to finish this part of the project. You will 
recall that in the current appropriation act a report was re- 
quired to be submitted on the desirability or undesirability of 
continuing the project above Benning Bridge. That report 
was submitted, as appears in Senate Document No. 37, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session, The report recommends that the 
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roject be proceeded with, but on a modified scale. The total 
2 — of the work above Benning Bridge under the revised plan 
is $1,806,000, r 
REGARDING CONNECTING PARKWAY BETWEEN ROCK CREEK AND POTOMAC 
PARKS 

Regarding the connecting parkway between Rock Creek and 
Potomac Parks, funds have been made available for purchasing 
all but 12.68 acres of the 92 acres which have to be thus ac- 
quired. These 12 acres, it has been estimated, will cost around 
$500,000. They are situated chiefly in the built-up section in 
the vicinity where Pennsylvania Avenue crosses Rock Creek. 
Condemnation proceedings will have to be instituted, and it is, 
of course, difficult to approximate what the awards will aggre- 
gate. 

The committee {n this bill proposes to appropriate $75,000, 
which the commission can use in purchasing certain very small 
tracts or parcels of land which may become necessary to prop- 
erly make the connection between Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parks, 

WATER SUPPLY 


I have acquainted you in a general way with our action, I 
believe, on all of the matters upon which interest largely cen- 
ters with the single exception of the project for increasing the 
local water supply, and for this purpose your committee pro- 
proses an appropriation of $800,000, which accords with the 
Budget estimate. I believe it will suit the Members of the 
House better if I should defer making a more particular state- 
ment regarding this undertaking until the item is reached when 
we are reading this bill under the five-minute rule. 


CONCLUSION 


Before concluding there is a matter which I wish to bring 
to the attention of the House and particularly the members of 
the District Committee. There is an urgent and pressing need 
that there be enacted some well-studied, comprehensive school 
development program for the District of Columbia. . 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? f 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the committee were to undertake 
that, it could not give so much time to passing model legisla- 
tion for the balance of the country. Surely the gentleman does 
not feel that the schools are more important than the passing 
of model legislation for the rest of the country? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Oh, the gentleman must remem- 
ber that this is the capital of the Nation, and we must make 
this a model city, and everything else must be modeled upon 
it, our buildings, our laws, our conduct, and everything else. 
Surely, the gentleman must have read the newspapers published 
here in the city, and if he has, he will have noticed, I have no 
doubt, at some times some slight reference to the great need 
there is for making this the model city—I was going to say of 
the country, but let me say of the whole world. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am in entire accord with the gentle- 
man. I think we ought to have legislation here pertaining 
more to the particular needs of the District as a municipality. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. And particularly with to 
the method of handling and locating our schools, and so forth, 
because this city is building up in a peculiar way, and there 
ought to be some legislation along that line. We have been pro- 
ceeding here for a number of years to appropriate for a building 
here and a building there and for a site here and for a site there, 
none a part of any legaily recognized plan to build up a system 
which will properly and adequately serve the various com- 
munities. This is a most unbusinesslike way to proceed and 
one that should not be longer tolerated. In recent years what is 
termed the junior high school bas come into existence. We 
haye six of them now. I am not aware that any committee 
of Congress has considered whether or not a junior high school 
should be a part of the school system. I am certain the ques- 
tion as to the number of them Which should be provided has 
not been considered or the localities in which they should be 
built. I submit it is time to call a halt on this haphazard 
method of providing for local educational facilities, and I 
earnestly hope that the District Committee will call on the 
school authorities to present a program, to extend over a period 
of years, aud give it consideration and bring in a bill here 
by which the Appropriation Committee can be guided in con- 
sidering the requests which are presented to it for funds. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes, 

Mr. DYER. I want to ask the gentleman a question or two 
on the subject of the bonus, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Les. 


Mr. DYER. The bill provides for the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia and the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia. The gentleman does not state there that the 
salaries of the clerks and thé employees of these courts are in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. No; they are not. 

Mr. DYER. The matter I want to call to his attention is 
the fact that the employees of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Court of Appeals of the District are 
left out of the classification act. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. They come in under what is 
called the field service. 

Mr. DYER. They do not come under classification which 
gives them salary in lieu of bonus, which is to be chopped off 
on the Ist of July. Did the gentleman's committee consider 
that question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. They were construed to be field- 
service employees. They are now receiving the $240 bonus. 

Mr. DYER. On the ist of July that comes off. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. They are not provided for. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. They will be taken care of. 

Mr. DYER. They will not unless there is legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. What is the matter with tha 
deficiency bill? We will have to provide for all employments 
not heretofore taken care of either in that or some special bill. 

Mr. DYER. That is the question. ; * 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It can and will be done. 

Mr. DYER, A bill has been presented to the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House asking for increases of pay for 
certain courts, Including these. Of course the gentleman knows 
the difficulty of getting general legislation through. I invite his 
attention to this apparent oversight so that his committee will 
take care of these other courts. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I shall endeavor to see that they 
are taken care of. I am also on the subcommittee which has 
charge of the deficiency bill. 

Mr. DYER. It includes the Supreme Court of the District 
of 5 the Court ot Appeals of the Distriet of Columbia, 
the United States Court of Claims, and the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals. None of these are taken care of In the 
classification act. 

. of Minnesota. They will certainly be taken 
care of. 

Mr. DYER. Certain salaries there are very meager; for in- 
stance, stenographers to the court of appeals and the suprema 
court at $1,100. The gentleman knows that no competent 
stenographer can be found for that salary, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes. I thank you very much, 
gentlemen, for your attention, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] 
is recognized. 

Mr. AYRES, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I want to make a brief statement regarding this appropria- 
tion bill, at least to a few of the items, and I particularly want 
to call attention to one of the greatest items of increase in 
this appropriation bill. It is that of salaries of Government 
employees of the District of Columbia. This is due to the 
classification act of 1928, which expressly provides that the 
reclassification of salaries shall be applicable to the municipal 
government employees of the District. It does apply to all 
except teachers and librarians in the public schools, members 
of the Metropolitan police force, the fire department, and the 
United States park police. s 

The total amount carried in this appropriation bill on account 
of the reclassification of these employees is $322,113.80. This 
is considerable of an increase over the present pay plus the 
$240, which has been paid for several years. I might say 
there has been passed by the House bills which are now pend- 
ing in the Senate, known as compensation adjustment bills 
which care for the teachers and librarians of public schools, 
the flremen and policemen, In the way of salaries, and which 
it is estimated will require a further appropriation of approxi- 
mately $2,200,000, 


EEGARDING PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The proposed appropriation carried in this bill for educa- 
tional purposes or activities is $6,974,007. This is $1,044,- 
463 less than proposed in the Budget. But as already stated 
the classification aet does not extend to teachers or librarians, 
and basic salaries provided for in this bill remain the same, 
or unchanged. If the rates of pay shonld be increased, which 
no doubt. they will be if the bills I have already referred to 
should pass the Senate and should become effective June 30 
next, It would very materially reduce this amount which the 
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committee is proposing below the Budget estimate. The com- 
mittee has appropriated for 84 more teachers than now provided 
for and 15 less than recommended by the Budget. There is 
no question but that the 84 additional teachers are needed on 
account of new rooms which are used to relieve the congestion. 

The committee, however, did not feel justified in making ap- 
propriation for the employment of teachers in schools for 
buildings not yet erected; in fact, they have not been con- 
tracted for, and but little prospects of completion of the build- 
ings before the beginning of the school year of 1925. This 
accounts for the reduction in number of the teachers asked 
for by the Budget. We were asked to appropriate for the hiring 
of teachers and attendants and the purchase of equipment for 
such as the Raymond School, which has not as yet been con- 
tracted for, and the John F. Cook School, where there has to 
be at least two parcels of property. obtained and the plans for 
the school building completed before the school authorities can 
even think of starting the buildings. 

On the question of furniture and equipment for new school 
buildings and additions to existing buildings the committee 
made a decided cut in the appropriation recommended by the 
Budget. We propose $182,351, while the Budget recommended 
$287,000, being $104,649 more than we propose. Of the 
amount requested by the school board to be appropriated for 
furniture and equipment for these new buildings, $160,000 was 
for the Armstrong Manual Training School. We felt this was 
unreasonable, so we arbitrarily cut that amount to one-half, 
or $80,000; and while the cut may seem a little drastic, the 
committee is unanimous in the opinion a much less sum than 
$160,000 should be estimated. The balance of the reduction 
of appropriation for equipment is on account of schools not 
completed and which will not be during the fiscal year. We 
did not deem it necessary to appropriate for equipment and 
furniture for contemplated school buildings. 

Mr. Chairman, I want at this time to make a statement re- 
garding the furnishing and equipment of some of these schools. 
I want it understood I will go just as far as anyone in the 
way of expenditures for education and for all necessary equip- 
ment to carry out fully and thoroughly any reasonable idea 
pertaining to the interest and advancement of education and 
its institutions. Let me say, however, that during these times, 
when the individual is admonished daily it is necessary to 
economize, and when business all over the Nation is endeavor- 
ing to economize, when national and municipal governments 
everywhere are asked to economize, when the taxpayers all 
over the country are appealing for a reduction in their taxes, 
and Congress should be doing its utmost to heed that appeal, 
knowing full well it can be done only by reducing governmental 
expenditures, I feel it is unnecessary to put into a school 
building a $2,500 grand piano. I also feel there are many other 
articles enumerated in the items of equipment of some of 
these schools that might cost less, and many that could be dis- 
pensed with at this time and wait, at least, until we can get 
back on our feet again, so to speak. I must say, until that 
times comes, so long as I remain a member of this committee 
it is going to be a difficult matter to convince me that I am 
wrong. 

REGARDING TAXATION 


Regarding taxes I want to say that I tried to develop at the 
hearings the method of arriving at the value of real property 
in this city for taxing purposes. While I did not succeed very 
well, at least not to my satisfaction, I did find that from all 
appearances there are two values placed on real property in the 
city. One is a rental value, or value for rental purposes, and 
the other is a taxing value, and it is needless to say there is a 
vast difference in many cases in these values. For instance, the 
assessor’s office depends largely on the consideration shown in 
the instrument of conveyance, coupled with the amount of 
revenue stamps placed thereon. That, of course, is by no means 
a safe or reliable way to arrive at a fair value in all cases. I 
appreciate it is a little difficult to get the actual value of 
residential property for taxing purposes, especially when occu- 
pied as a home by the owner. It is a question of judgment of 
the assessor largely based on sales made of like property in the 
immediate vicinity. It seems to me, however, this difficulty is 
obviated when it comes to apartment houses and other proper- 
ties used for business and rental purposes. 

I asked the question of the city assessor what his method 
was in case an owner of an apartment house should go before 
the Rent Commission and value his property at a million and 
two hundred thousand dollars for the purpose of convincing that 
commission he should be permitted to charge his tenants so 
much rent in order to be able to receive an 8 per cent income on 
his investment, as I understand that is what he is allowed, and 
then when it comes to valuing his property for taxing purposes 


he insisted that it was worth not to exceed $750,000; which 
yalue would the assessor take? His only explanation was that 
when there were two or three values placed on a piece of prop- 
erty they had to equalize it as best they could. It would seem 
to me, so long as they are making the assessment on the full 
value of the property, as they say they are doing at this time, 
it would be an easy matter to arrive at the true value of an 
apartment house for taxing purposes where the owner has 
already fixed its value for rental purposes. I think if that 
method should be pursued for a while it will have one of two 
effects—either increase taxes on real estate and the amount of 
revenue derived therefrom, or it will be the means of reducing 
the unconscionable rents every poor devil not owning a home 
has to pay. For one I want to see if there is not some way to 
get at it and equalize it. If I have to pay a third to one-half 
more rent than I should pay, I want to know that my landlord 
is paying taxes accordingly. Putting it another way, I do not 
feel that a Washington landlord should be permitted to play 
both ends against the middle, and more particularly when I am 
the middle. The taxpayers of the Nation as a whole pay 40 
per cent of the expenses of running the District of Columbia. 
The property owners of the District pay the other 60 per cent. 
The less revenue they receive from taxes in the District, the 
greater the appropriations will have to be on the part of Con- 
gress and the more there will have to be taken from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 


GRADING STREETS AND ALLEYS 


I have a purpose in calling attention of the House to this 
item. It is a small item, only $50,000. However, $15,000 more 
than the current law, and at that rate of increase, with 
the present growth of the city, it will amount to much more 
each year. Besides, it is the numerous small items that go to 
make up a large appropriation. The engineer of highways 
stated to the committee that this $50,000 appropriation would 
be sufficient to do only a small part of the grading that should 
be done at this time. The method of carrying on this work, 
in my opinion, is an injustice to the taxpayers as a whole. This 
money appropriated is practically all expended upon requests 
of property owners for sewer and water mains to be extended 
to their properties where homes are intended to be built. In 
order to extend these mains along the thoroughfare of the 
property the streets must be graded. This work is spread all 
over the District. Under the present law neither the property 
owners requesting this work nor the property owners aleng 
whose property the mains run pay for any proportion of this 
work or expense, and that notwithstanding the fact it enhances 
the value of their property. It seems to me that when water 
and sewer mains are placed along the property of an owner 
there should be declared a benefit district the same as in other 
cities and the owner be required to pay his portion of the costs 
entailed in creating those benefits. Until some law of that 
kind is passed Congress will have to appropriate thousands 
of dollars each year to bear such expenses. 


REGARDING SEWER AND WATER MAINS 


In this connection I want to call attention to the law regard- 
ing sewer and water mains. Section 5 of the act passed in 
April, 1904, authorizing the laying of water mains and service 
sewers in the District of Columbia and the levying of assess- 
ments therefor, and for other purposes, provides that property 
in the county of Washington, not subdivided into blocks or lots 
or both, shall not be assessed for water mains or Service sewers 
until subdivided. It is estimated since the passage of that 
aet that there has been advanced for sewer mains alone, where 
no assessment has been returned, the amount of $384,000. 
This amount, it must be understood, does not include large 
trunk or storm water sewers constructed under general appro- 
priations, or out of specific appropriations made for particular 
sewers. 

An examination of the records of the water department since 
the passage of the 1904 law, referred to a moment ago, will 
show that the water revenues have been depleted to approxi- 
mately $216,725, because under the law it was impossible to 
levy assessments against abutting unsubdivided property. It 
seems to me the District Legislative Committee should amend 
the act of 1904 so as to create a benefit district just as soon 
as these mains are laid. It is the only fair and just method 
of handling this matter. 


WITH REFERENCE TO HOSPITALS 


I want to say a word about hospitals and appropriations 
for same. In addition to our Government hospitals we are 
appropriating amounts annually from $5,000 to $20,000 and up 
for 10 to 11 privately owned hospitals, and in view of what 
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was shown-in the hearings it seems there is no way of getting 
out of it. These appropriations are made principally to take 
care of the indigent patients which fall to the lot of the 
District. 

I am inclined to the belief that a thorough investigation 
would reveal the fact that many States, and especially those 
close to Washington, are relieved to a great extent of the re- 
sponsibility and expense of caring for their needy and indigent 
people. My limited experience on this committee for the 
past few months, consisting of just one hearing before the 
committee on the needs of the District of Columbia, has con- 
vinced me that, owing to the fact those in charge of the adminis- 
tration of affairs of the District are so generous and kind- 
hearted, they are weefully imposed I am thoroughly 
convinced the District of Columbia and the National Govern- 
ment are expending thousands of dollars taking care of help- 
less, diseased, indigent people who are in a sense floaters; 
that is, they have not received the attention probably they 
should have received in their own States and municipalities, 
so they become floaters, and naturally float into Washington, 
where they know they will be cared for at the expense of the 
District and National Governments, as I have said. As a result 
not only our Goyernment hospitals are filled, but some 10 or 11 
privately owned hospitals are crowded taking care of these 
unfortunates. 

In the Middle West if an insane or a diseased or a helpless 
person from any cause should conclude to find a more consid- 
erate community than that in which he lived, and journeyed 
to another State, or even another county or city in the same 
State, and became a charge on the State or municipality of his 
new abode, he would be bundled up and sent back from whence 
he came. While that may seem hard-boiled, it is the only fair 
and just method to pursue. These unfortunates have to be 
eared for, that is true; but each State and municipality should 
care for its own indigent and not shift them or permit them to 
be shifted for the care of some other government. That, in my 
opinion, is what is being done to an alarming degree here in 
Washington, simply because of the generosity and kind-hearted- 
ness of the authorities of the city. As one member of this 
committee, I not only urge but insist that a close inspection be 
made of these floaters as they come here and they be sent back 
to where they belong. The city of Washington should not be 
made the dumping ground and asylum for the unfortunates of 
other municipalities and States. 

In this connection I want to say I am also opposed to using 
prisoners or jailbirds as help in hospitals in the manner as 
shown by the hearings in the Gallinger Municipal Hospital. 
These prisoners might be used for some purposes around a hos- 
pital, like menial labor, but they should not be used as order- 
lies or in any manner waiting on the sick, nor should they be 
used to guard the mentally afflicted patients. The hearings 
developed the fact that some of these prisoners were trusted to 
the extent of letting them have the keys™to the doors of the 
ward. Some of the women prisoners are used as maids in the 
nurses’ home. I do not know of any good reason why refined 
women, such as I have always found considerate nurses to be, 
should be compelled to have to be served by such a class as 
this when they are off duty trying to get needed rest. It is an 
injustice to a class of good women engaged in a self-sacrificing 
work, and they are entitled to the best that can be given them 
during their hours of rest. 

In this particular I am not in agreement with this bill and 
wish at this time to give warning that when the next appro- 
priation measure is considered by this committee for the Dis- 
strict of Columbia, unless the Budget allows a sufficient amount 
for the employing of efficient or at least decent help in this 
hospital and the nurses’ quarters, I shall do my best to put it 
in the bill anyway. 

WIDENING THIRTEEXTIL STREET NW. 

The business men and property oWners on Thirteenth Street 
NW,, between F and I Streets, are asking that this street be 
widened, At the present time the roadway is only 40 feet wide. 
The sidewalk from building line to eurb is 70 feet; that is, 35 
feet on each side. Anyone driving over that street will appreei- 
ate there should be more street and less sidewalk. These peo- 
ple want the street widened to 70 feet, leaving 20 feet of side- 
walk on each side. It has been estimated that this will cost 
$80,000, of which the adjoining property owners will pay 40 
per cent and the remaining 60 per cent will be met by the Dis- 
trict and National Governments at the rate of 60 and 40 per 
cent, respectively. The committee felt, in view of the congestion 
in that particular locality, that these requests should not be 
ignored and made the appropriation for the amount of $80,000, 
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One of the most difficult problems the committee had to de- 
cide was the question of street improvements. We were com- 
pelled in some instances to refuse to appropriate for these im- 
provements where they were to a great degree needed, and 
this beeause there were many places where they were needed 
much more. At best the appropriation will be large. Some 
places in the older parts of the city had to be refused, while 
new parts of the city were allowed these improvements. The 
explanation for this is in the old part of the city, where such 
improvements were requested, the pavement can be repaired 
and used for some time to come, while in the newer sections, 
where street improvements were allowed, there was no pave- 
ment at all and the streets and roads were at times impassable. 
The committee was careful not to appropriate for any improve- 
ments on streets where it was, you might say, possible to use 
the streets without any great inconvenience. There were some 
streets where we would be glad to replace the old cobble-stone 
pavement with up-to-date pavement, but we knew the present 
pavement would keep the traveling public out of the mud, 
and under the circumstances it could stand the jolts for awhile 
longer, at least, until the Nation as a whole recovers from the 
financial jolt it is recelving at the present time. It begins to 
look as though patches will be a badge of honor in the near 
future and will be pretty generally displayed the Nation over 
unless some change in conditions is brought about soon; there- 
fore the committee felt it was no disgrace to the property 
owners on some streets clamoring for new pavement to ba 
content to use patches for the time being at least. 

I want to say, further, that the bill which passed the House 
a few days ago, what is known as the automobile-tag reciprocity 
bill, putting a tax of 2 cents a gallon on gasoline, carried with 
it, as I understand, a proviso to the effect that that money de- 
rived from this tax is fo be used on the streets and highways 
of the District of Columbia. It is estimated that that law will 
probably create a fund anywhere from a half million to 
three-quarters of a million dollars. That will bring the amount 
for the coming fiscal year for street purposes to a sum more 
than is available for the present fiscal year under the last ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. YOUNG. The gentleman thinks it would not be neces- 
sary to have an appropriation? 

Mr. AYRES. That is my understanding. It may be used 
under the present arrangement by the District authorities for 
street improvements. If not, it will be an easy matter to have 
it appropriated for that use. 

Mr. Chairman, my serving on this subcommittee, which has 
been only this session of Congress, has been sufficient to con- 
vince me that the present arrangement between the District 
and National Government as to revenue and expenditures is 
not fair and equitable to either. From the view of the District 
government it can be seen that there are many improvements 
that should be made but can not be because the National 
Government, through Congress, will not permit. The item, or 
items, of street improvements is a fair illustration. Some of 
us represent congressional districts containing fairly good- 
sized cities wherein pavement is badly needed or repairing of 
streets is badly needed, but owing to hard times, scarcity of 
money, and the desire to economize the city dads of those 
municipalities are saying, No; we will get along for a while.” 
It is rather hard for us to say to the city of Washington, Not- 
withstanding the fact my city at home can not have these im- 
provements, I am willing for you to have them, even though 
the taxpayers of my city help pay for yours and are denied 
them at home.” That is an illustration that can be appiied 
to many other things along the same line.. 

Owing to the rapid growth of the city of Washington within 
the past few years and phenomenal real-estate development 
which should at least increase the taxable value of all prop- 
erty, but which apparently has not kept pace with expendi- 
tures of the city made necessary by such developments and 
increase in population, it has made it impractical in fairness, 
at least, to continue the present proportional policy of receipts, 
or rather distribution. In fairness to the city government of 
Washington, it should be placed in a position where it could 
keep pace with the remarkable growth of the city in improve- 
ments of all kinds, made imperative because of this growth. 
This means street improvements, such as widening many 
streets, such as proposed in this bill as to Thirteenth Street 
NW., between F and I Streets, also the extension of streets, 
paving many streets now unpaved, the removal of old, out- 
of-date pavement and replacing it with up-to-date pavement, 
extension of water and sewer systems, enlargement of park 
systems, the reclamation of land for park purposes along the 
river, and hundreds of other matters that could be mentioned 
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necessary to be done in a growing city, but which can not be 
done so long as her guardians live in Illinois, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Kansas, and some other States. They 
are not thinking alone of the city of Washington when getting 
up an appropriation bill for Washington. They are thinking 
of the taxpayers back in their districts who help pay this 
appropriation at the same time they are thinking of the city 
of Washington. They are constantly comparing their own 
cities with this one; that is to say, their wants which have 
been denied. 

That is natural, and I can not see where they are to be 
blamed for so doing. Yet it is not fair to the citizens of 
Washington. Men charged with making up an appropriation 
to meet the actual needs of Washington, who come from dis- 
tricts where taxes in their cities are anywhere from $2.50 to 
$4 per hundred because of these improvements a growing city 
demands, can not be entirely unbiased when confronted with 
the fact that the rate of taxation here is only $1.20 per hun- 
dred. It is such things as this that are apt to make such 
men unfair in their judgment as to what is right and just to 
all concerned. 

It would seem there is no question but that the National 
Government interests, so far as property is concerned, have 
reached the maximum. Therefore it would seem that it should 
not be a difficult matter to arrive at about what the National 
Government should appropriate for its holdings here in the 
District. Beginning with 1915, when I first came to Congress, 
the appropriations on the part of the National Government for 
the District have varied some, but not as much as you might 


expect. 

CCT $6, 590, 431. 58 
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1919 it was 8, 316, 221. 74 
1920 it was 9, 456, 956. 84 
1921 it was 8, 322, 931. 07 
1922 it was__ 8, 868, T78. 21 
1923 it was 8. 660, 747. 92 
1924 it was 8, 631, 745. 20 


While this bill proposes to appropriate for the National 
Government's share $8,973,666.80, which is about $1,800,000 
less than allowed by the Budget for the District, you can see 
for the past eight years our proportion of the total appro- 
priation for the District has been around the $8,000,000 mark. 
I have no suggestion to offer so far as a form of government 
for the District is concerned. That is a matter than can or 
should be worked out, if necessary, by those who are on legis- 
lative committees. I do feel, however, tike offering a sugges- 
tion that a committee composed of Members of both branches 
of Congress, a committee from the citizens of the city of 
Washington or District, should be appointed, and see if some 
kind of a plan could not be effected so that the National Goy- 
ernment could be assessed a fixed amount as its proportion in 
meeting the expenses of the government of the District, to 
be paid annually, and the balance, whatever it might be, be 
raised by the District of Columbia, and be expended as its 
officers may be authorized for the benefit and progress of the 
city of Washington. This is the only fair and just method to 

ursue. 

3 Now, Mr. Chairman, regarding a few items that I want to 
speak of other than the statement that I have already made, 
there has been considerable criticism in the newspapers re- 
cently in regard to the lack of appropriations on the part of 
this eommittee that we did not make an appropriation to care 
for the employment of special counsel for the Utilities Com- 
mission to prosecute, or rather to complete, the case that is 
now pending in the Supreme Court regarding the Potomac 
Electric Co. I asked the clerk of this committee to ascertain 
just what had been paid to this special counsel up to date, 
and he said this man was designated as special counsel for 
this purpose soon after he ceased to be corporation counsel, and 
I want to give to the committee at this time a statement of 
the amount paid. In 1920 this special counsel to the Utilities 
Commission was paid the sum of $5,000. That was in 1920, 
for the work of carrying on this lawsuit on the part of the 
Utilities Commission against the Potomac Electric Co. In 
1921 he was paid the sum of $4,000. In 1922 he was paid the 
sum of $3,000; in 1923 the sum of $1,500; making a total of 
$13,500 that this special counsel has been paid for this sup- 
posed work. 

In 1924 the appropriation was cut out and we felt there had 
been enough paid this special counsel to eut it out in 1925, 
and as one member of this committee I want to say it will 
continue to be cut out. I think plenty could be said and prob- 
ably will be said before this bill is finished concerning this 


special counsel. He has been paid amply for the services ren- 
dered in this matter. 

Also there has been a criticism offered relative to the item 
of trees for park purposes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Before the gentleman leaves the other propo- 
sition I would like to ask him this question: How much is in- 
volved in this suit? 

Mr. AYRES. Well, that question I can not answer. I do 
not know whether the chairman of the subcommitee can an- 
swer the question or not—how much is involved in this suit? 

Mr. LAZARO. As I remember, according to the newspaper 
editorial, there is something like $5,000,000 involved. What 
will beceme of the suit if there is no special counsel who is 
well versed in the case? Is it not dangerous to separate the 
District at this time from this special counsel? 

Mr. AYRES. No. I think not; nor does the committee 
think it is dangerous for this reason: We have a corporation 
counsel and he has a number of assistants who are provided 
for in this bill. All of the preliminary work of this suit has 
been done, and all in the world that is necessary is to keep track 
of it in the Supreme Court, which I understand has already 
been done in a way which I do not propose to discuss at this 
time. But, as I say, practically all of the work has been done; 
the trial has been had, briefs have been prepared, and the 
matter has been presented. If the corporation counsel has not 
already familiarized himself with this particular litigation, he 
should do so, so that if it should become necessary for any 
further preparation or for any further presentation of the 
matter before any of the courts of this District he will be in 
a position to attend to it, and call some of his assistants in to 
take his place in some of the matters he is giving his attention 
at this particular time. It seems to me unnecessary to con- 
tinue each year to carry an appropriation for special counsel 
in order that he may follow this particular litigation, litiga- 
tion which has been pending now for six years. 

Mr. LAZARO. What I had in mind was this: If it was nec- 
essary at all to employ special counsel to prosecute this suit, 
is it not logical to believe that he should be continued until 
the suit is finally disposed of? 

Mr. AYRES. I do not know as to that, and I do not care to 
go into the discussion of that because I do not want to em- 
barrass anyone connected with this suit. I have the idea that 
will be gone into pretty thoroughly by the gentleman from 
Texas, who is more familiar with this litigation and the pres- 
ent special counsel than I am and the handling of this suit. 
Therefore, I do not feel like going into that matter further. 
I am only saying that I think the expense we have been car- 
rying for some time is not justified under the circumstances. 

Now, regarding this item of trees for park purposes. It 
was reported in one of the papers a few days ago that we had 
been very stingy with regard to this particular appropriation. 
I want to call attention to the fact that we have appropriated, 
or, rather, recommended the appropriation of, the same amount 
in this bill that was carried in the current appropriation, 
namely, $55,000, which is ample. 

Now, regarding an appropriation to which the chairman of 
the subcomittee has already called to your attention, namely, an 
appropriation for school purposes. We have been severely 
criticized because we have not appropriated more for school 
purposes. I do not intend to dwell on that, but your attention 
has been called to the fact that we have failed to appropriate 
for the securing of new sites for junior high schools, the amount 
being $600,000. As a matter of fact that $600,000 appropriation 
for high schools was intended for the purpose of a junior high 
school to be located within a mile of the Eastern High School 
which we haye at this time, and it was absolutely unnecessary, 

I think, gentlemen, that as a whole the subcommittee has been 
very fair. We have tried out level best to treat all concerned 
fairly and impartially, at the same time keeping these appro- 
priations within the limits of what we considered reasonable 
and just for all concerned, the national as well as the District 
taxpayers. : 

I thank you. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. How much time did I use? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman used 42 minutes. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. JoHnson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, it is not my 
purpose upon this occasion to discuss this bill, for the reason 
that there is another matter about which I wish to say some- 
thing and concerning which until now I have been denied the 
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opportunity. It is the Army appropriation bill to which I now 
wish to address my remarks. 

When the Army appropriation bill came before the House it 
contained two limitations upon the pay of officers—active and 
retired. During the consideration of the bill another limita- 
tion upon the pay of officers was adopted. 

The first of these limitations applied to two officers—one 
active and one retired—hoth of whom, Major Cresson and 
Colonel Hunt, had been found by a properly constituted com- 
mittee to be unworthy of our country’s uniform or gratuity. 

Another limitation was placed upon the gratuity granted by 
Congress to retired officers; the limitation providing that no part 
of the money appropriated by the bill should be paid to any 
retired officer who engaged in selling any kind of goods or 
merchandise to the Government, no matter how honorable or up- 
right the transaction might be. 

The other limitation was placed upon the bill by the House. 
The one to which I now refer is the one which directs that no 
money appropriated by the bill shall be paid to any officer who 
participates in reerniting a soldier under 21 years of age with- 
out the consent of the parent or guardian. 

I wish, briefly, to invite attention to the inconsistent and 
even paradoxical reasons, or rather, excuses, made by some in 
opposing one of the limitations and favoring another, although 
the two were parallel in principle. 

For instance, the gentleman from New York [Mr. STENGLK] 
bitterly opposed the “principle” of withholding salary or 
gratuity from those who had been found by a committee, ap- 
pointed by the present Speaker of this House, to have been part 
of a conspiracy to turn Grover Cleveland Bergdoll loose. Yet le 
complacently acquiesced in the adoption of the limitation which 
forbids a retired officer to accept honorable employment. He 
said he opposed such limitations “on principle.” 

However, he stood by the “principle” in the latter casc 
and abandoned it in the other, principally because one of the 
officers at whom the limitation was aimed was the “ buddy” of 
a friend of his. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Browne] discrimi- 
nated between the two limitations because, as he said, one of 
the parties had been his personal friend for 30 years. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mekxxzix] said that the 
limitation as to Cresson and Hunt “was not an attempt to 
legislate by limitation but by confiscation.” 

Only the other day the Secretary of War, while testifying 
before the Senate committee relative to this very bill, stated 
that the annuity of two officers had just been withheld under 
one of the limitations in the bill, not because either had par- 
ticipated in a conspiracy against our country but because they 
had merely accepted honorable employment from concerns 
which have business transactions with the Government. 

If one of these limitations is “confiscation,” the other also 
must be, Yet the gentleman inveighs against only one of them. 
How wonderfully strange it is that the discrimination is in 
favor of the conspirator and against the other to whom even 
no suspicion of offense detrimental to our country has been 
laid. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wonznachl, possibly from 
Eberbach, consents to the limitation which forbids payments to 
officers who accept the enlistment of those under 21 years with- 
out consent of parents or guardian. He also accepts, without 
murmur, the limitation which forbids the payment of an an- 
nuity to the two officers mentioned by Secretary Weeks, at 
page 234 of the Senate hearings on this bill, but he balks at 
another limitation which would deny payment to his “ school- 
boy friends.” : 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Fisuer] said: 


It is such an unusual procedure to have provisions cutting off the 
pay of officers * * that it is beyond comprehension. 


To the gentleman the proposition to cut off the pay of un 
officer is “incomprehensible.” Yet “the gentleman has given 
his support to the proposition to cut off the pay of officers for 
less offenses, if offense at all, than conspiracy to aid desertion 
to the enemy of our country. 

The gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Boyce] said: 


Assuming all that the gentleman from Kentucky has snid to be true, 
the provision in the bill under consideration is unthinkable. 


It is to be hoped that the gentleman, while assuming that 
the charge against Colonel Cresson be true, that he was one of 
several conspirators who turned Bergdoll loose, did not really 
mean to say that to withhhold the pay of Colonel Cresson was 
“unthinkable,” while to withhold the pay of another for en- 
listing a young man under 21 years or to withhold the pay of 
one who did no more after his retirement from the Army than 


to accept employment from a business concern that sold Army 
supplies to the Government was “ thinkable.” 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sramons] told how 
Colonel Cresson had appeared before the American Legion in 
Nebraska and related to the Legion how vigorously he had 
prosecuted the Bergdolls. No one that I have ever heard of 
has said that Cresson did not properly prosecute the Bergdolls. 
The charge against Cresson is that he did not in good faith 
prosecute Colonel Hunt, who was one of the conspirators who 
turned Grover Bergdoll loose. It would have been equivalent 
to suicide had Cresson not properly prosecuted the several 
Bergdolls. 

Regardless of his motives I commend him for prosecuting 
the Bergdolls, but blame him for making only a pretense toward 
the prosecuting of Hunt. 

Oresson's conduct or attitude is comparable to that of Bene- 
dict Arnold while marauding through Virginia after he had 
become traitor, when upon capturing a young officer in our 
Army and while deliberating upon what punishment he should 
inflict upon the young captain, asked: 


What would you do with me if you had taken me prisoner? 
The young fellow quickly replied by saying: 


While storming Quebec you received an honorable wound in the leg. 
Again while forcing the British at Saratoga you were wounded in the 
same leg. If you were my prisoner, I would bury that crippled leg 
with the highest of our military honors, but the rest of that damned 
carcass of yours I would hang on an ignominious scaffold and after- 
wards throw it to the dogs. 


Just here I feel that I should speak of the attitude of two 
other Virginians toward limitations on appropriation bills. One 
is the delightfully genial gentleman, Mr. Montacur. The other, 
Mr. Tucker, I understand, left a kindergarten class in con- 
stitutional law at one of the colleges or universities in Vir- 
gima to succeed in this Chamber the lamented and beloved Hal 

00 

The former, Mr. Moxraduk, while discussing and opposing the 
limitations aimed at Colonel Cresson, arose in all his splendor 
— pomp, assumed an imposing attitude and tragically ex- 
claimed : 


What power has this House to convict Major Cresson? 


My answer is that it has the same power to “ convict " Major 
Cresson for corruptly conspiring to let Bergdoll escape as it 
has to “convict” the officer who takes boys under 21 years 
into the Army. It has as much right to “ conyiet ” Cresson for 
conniving at the acquittal of Hunt, the traitor, as it has to 
“convict” another retired officer for accepting honorable em- 
ployment from an honorable business concern having honorable 
dealings with honorable officers of our Government. Of the 
former proposition the gentleman complains; of the latter propo- 
sition he approves. 

Congress has authorized the employnfent of Colonel Cresson 
in the Army and has fixed his pay. Congress by the same au- 
thority can stop that which it has authorized. Congress giveth 
and Congress taketh away. It is not necessary to “convict” 
one of crime in order to stop paying a salary, as in Colonel 
ee n's case, or to stop an annual gratuity, as in Colonel 

unt’s. 

To stop the salary of Cresson or the gratuity of Hunt with- 
out “convicting” either-of crime is just as logical as it is to 
stop the pay of an officer who enlists boys under 21 years of 
age, or to stop the gratuity of a retired officer who engages in 
1 with a firm or corporation that sells to the Goyern- 
men 

And just here I may refer to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Newron], who spoke of the attempt to 
take salary from Cresson and gratuity from Hunt “ without 
a trial of any kind.“ I can not but wonder what kindly spirit 
moved this gentleman to oppose a limitation which would de- 
prive one class of officers of their pay without trial of any 
kind” when an ominous silence overwhelms him when it 
comes to depriving another class of officers of their pay “ with- 
out trial of any kind.” 

But, back to Mr. Monrasue’s question: What power has 
this House to ‘convict’ Major Cresson?’ Already I have 
given my answer. There is yet another answer: It is the 
power given by resolution to a committee of this House to in- 
vestigate and report to the House those who committed the 
crime of unlawfully liberating Bergdoll. The power to with- 


hold Cresson’s pay and Hunt’s gratuity lies in Congress and 
is recommended in the report of that committee, one of whom 
was a noble Virginian who then occupied a seat in this body. 
If his lips were not forever closed, the gentleman from Vir- 
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ginia need only to ask the question of him both as to the 
power of Congress and the guilt of Cresson and Hunt. 

The other gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] in re- 
pudiating Hal Flood's findings of fact and in defending the 
traitor to his country’s flag, opened his address with the ad- 
mission: “I know nothing in the world about this case or 
about this officer.“ What a pitiful admission that is eoming 
from one who is the successor in this body of him who knew 
all about it, and over his signature named Cresson as one of 
those who conspired to turn Bergdoll loose; and who, as one 
of his last official acts, detailed the circumstances which estab- 
lished the guilt of both Cresson and Hunt, 

The predecessor of Mr. Tucker was a capable, a brave, an 
honorable, and a just man. He realized a duty when respon- 
sibility was placed upon him; he possessed the judgment to 
discern that duty; he had the courage to discharge it; he was 
Just enough to do no wrong to another; he was patriotic enough 
to permit no wrong to his country’s flag to go unrebuked. By 
the report made to this House, a report which he helped to 
write and to which he pnt his now hallowed name, it was 
recommended that this man Cresson, so lately defended by Mr. 
TUCKER, should be stripped of his uniform, and that a patient 
people might not be further taxed to pay Colonel Hunt an 
annuity of $3,600. 

He, of whom the Old Dominion was so proud, sent a large 
number of that report to his constituents; the papers of his 
State carried its condensed findings and recommendations. No 
doubt those who love country and detest the unpatriotic; no 
doubt those who are nauseated with the thought of being taxed 
so that he who conspired against his country’s honor may 
live in affluence, unlike the gentleman who came to his de- 
fense, can not join him when he says: “I know nothing about 
this case or about this officer.” 

If Hal Flood had been spared, his voice would not have 
been heard in this Chamber discussing a proposition about 
which admittedly he knew nothing whatever. 

Knowing nothing about the question before the House the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker) took for his subject 
another matter about which he knew no more. 

The real question was whether or not Colonel Cresson 
should, during the ensuing fiscal year, draw salary as an of- 
ficer in the Army, and whether or not Colonel Hunt, a retired 
Army officer, should during the next fiscal year be paid a 
gratuity of $10 a day. 

As Mr. Tucker admittedly knew nothing about the subject, 
notwithstanding that Hal Flood, his predecessor, was one of 
the authors of the report that told all about it, undertook to 
impart information upon subjects about which he knew nothing, 
made a speech on a section of the Constitution which has to 
do with “attainder, the corruption of blood,” and the right 
of trial by jury, although neither “ attainder” nor the corrup- 
tion of blood, nor the trial by jury had anything whatever to 
do with the question as to whether Congress could repeal, in 
whole or in part, an act which it had passed, that act relating 
only to the pay of officers. If, as he eontended, an officer's 
pay for services not yet rendered, or the gratuity of a retired 
officer for a period not yet reached, could not be stopped with- 
out corruption of blood,” without the denial of the right to 
inherit, without the trial by jury, then may I ask why the gen- 
tleman’s ardor arose in behalf of those whom his distinguished 
predecessor had found guilty of a crime against our country, 
and yet remained so placidly willing that the pay of an officer 
who participated in enlisting a boy under 21 years of age 
be stopped; or that of one accepting, as- I have said, honor- 
able employment from a business coneern that has not and 
probably will not undertake to deal dishonorably with our 
Government, 

In the Army men are not tried as in the Federal or State 
courts. Only a little while ago 12 or 15 negroes were hanged 
by Army authorities in Texas without the intervention of a 
jury. We are told—and no doubt it is true—that during the 
recent war members of our Army were shot or hanged after 
court-martial trial only. The Supreme Court of the United 
States and every other court in the land recognizes this as 
legal. Everybody in the whole country, with one possible ex- 
ception, knows that such is the law. 

The seismograph recently recorded an earth shoek some- 
where. At first it was thought to be another shock in far-away 
Japan, then ft was found to be a disturbance near here. 
Some said it was nothing more than John Marshall turning 
over in his coffin to catch the new doctrine of applying “ at- 
tainder and corruption of blood” to the question as to whether 
or not Congress could, in whole or in part, repeal its own 
made laws relative to the pay of soldiers, either active or re- 


tired. Finally, however, the disturbance was located as a 
rattle in Hal Flood’s shoes. 

Then, next, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rosrrs] 
appeared with a letter from General Bullard giving a final 
approval of Major Cresson’s prosecution of Colonel Hunt. 

This final letter from General Bullard no doubt became 
necessary to clear up the original statement given out by him, 
which in its original form was used by Cresson with House 
Members for the purpose of giving himself a clean bill of 
health as to his prosecution of Hunt, but which had been 
garbled and changed by him to the extent of becoming a real 
forgery, he believing that necessary in order to get an in- 
dorsement from the American Legion, which he succeeded at 
last in doing. 

The remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers], together with the correspondence referred to by 
him, suggest a somewhat peeuliar situation, 

Thereby it is disclosed that General Bullard appointed the 
court to try Hunt; that he also appointed Cresson to prose- 
cute him; that somebody—unnamed—reported to General 
Bullard that Cresson was disposed to prosecute Hunt too 
vigorously; and that General Bullard warned him not to ba 
too zealous in the prosecution. 

It is possible that this interference with the case by the 
highest military authority in that corps area may be one of 
the two reasons why Cresson did not prosecute, and also 
one of the two reasons why General Bullard gave the letter 
acquitting Cresson of a lax prosecution. 

It is not far-fetched to believe, from these diselosures, that 
General Bullard has defended himself no little for having 
interfered with a judicial proceeding conducted by a court 
and prosecutor of his own making. If he has done that, and 
I sincerely hope he has not, it would be but one of the human 
55 for him to defend the prompted actions of his crea- 
ures, 

But another factor entered into the giving of the first state- 
ment by General Bullard. I use the word “statement” ad- 
visedly instead of the word “letter,” for such a letter“ was 
not written. Instead, a “statement” was written and handed 
to one in distress, who was appealing to his sympathies and 
gallanity N Uke unto the words attributed to Ulysses 
when he said: 


A suppliant bends, O, pity human woe, 
‘Tis this the happy to the unhappy owe. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the time I did not use. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. RAMSEYER), The gentleman yields 
back nine minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HUDSON]. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I ask your indulgence this afternoon not to speak upon 
the bill before us, but upon House bill 7424, and the other bills 
commonly known as the beer bloc or beer bills. 

Michigan was the first State with a great industrial city in 
its borders to adopt constitutional prohibition. Michigan 
adopted probibition in 1916 by a majority of 68,624 in a total 
vote of 638,132. At the same election Michigan defeated a 
proposed constitutional amendment which would have legalized 
the manufacture and sale of beer and wine by a majority of 
122,599, out of a total vote of 635,148. It is an interesting thing 
to note in passing that at the same election 3,000 voters wera 
more interested in the question of the total abolition of the 
liquor traffic than they were in any modification of the manu- 
facture and sale thereof. 

The state-wide constitutional prohibition amendment went 
into effect May 1, 1918—the end of the State license year. 
The liquor forces submitted another amendment to the Stata 
constitution which would have legalized the manufacture and 
sale of 2.75 beer and light wine at the April election of 1919— 
one year after prohibition” had been in effect and one and one- 
half years after the first vote on prohibition, This proposed 
constitutional amendment was defeated by a majority of 
207,520, in a total vote of 852,726. 

Here again is an interesting incident to be noted. At this 
election there was an increase of the total vote cast of 217,583. 
The majority against the policy of beer and light wine was ins 
creased from 122,599 to 207,520, or nearly 100 per cent. The 
arguments used throughout these campaigns both in 1916 and 
1919 was the same as being used now by the proponents of the 
modification of the Volstead law, namely, that the electorate in 
the adopting of the State constitutional amendment wished only 
to abolish the licensed saloon and the sale of so-called hard 
liquor, The vote, if not in the first instance, certainly in the 
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second instance, is a conclusive refutation of such claims. In 
nine-tenths of the State the law is well enforced and conditions 

constantly improving. The great metropolis of Detroit presents 
grave enforcement problems, but even there prohibition has 
been made a great factor in the city’s prosperity. With the 
determined cooperation of the State executive and the State 
police powers Detroit's enforcement problem has been greatly 
reduced. 

When the State of Michigan adopted constitutional prohibi- 
tion in November, 1916, the same taking effect May 1, 1918, 
there were 3,285 licensed saloons and 62 breweries in the 
State. Since then the State’s population has increased at the 
rate of more than 30 per cent, and Detroit, our metropolis, at 
the rate of 118 per cent. Yet here are a few figures of the first 
years of prohibition in that same metropolis; remember, too, 
that no great city of the Nation presents more problems for 
enforcement than the border city of Detroit, with 90 per cent 
of its population foreign born or of foreign-born parentage. 

The number of arrests for drunkenness the last year of 
saloons in Detroit were 18,488. At the end of three and one- 
half years the number of arrests for drunkenness had decreased 
to 6,846, despite the city's growth of over 113 per cent in 
population. 

The sheriffs of the State reported in the last wet year 34,834 
confined in county jails; in 1921, 29,552; a decrease of 5,282. 
Six hundred and six banks in 1917, the last wet year, reported 
1,944,936 depositors, with an average of $386.86 per depositor. 
In 1921, after three and one-half years of prohibition, 690 
banks and trust companies reported 2,543,107 depositors, with 
an average of $589.88 per depositor, an increase of 84 banks, 
598,171 depositors, and $203.02 per capita depositor. 

The proposition before the committee allowing the manu- 
facture and sale of beer with a 2.75 alcoholic content would 
be impossible of regulation or enforcement. If the proponents 
of such a measure contend that the Volstead law can not be 
enforced, it is surely not within their province to contend that 
the proposed modification of the Volstead law would be en- 
forceable. 

There is a great deal written by the associations against 
prohibition organizations, which are the strong backers of the 
beer bills before the Judiciary Committee about the revenue 
for the Federal Government that might be obtained in passage 
of such legislation and taxing the output of the breweries. 
It is such a false sophistry that it scarcely needs to be con- 
sidered at all. The real answer is that it would be a false 
revenue, simply a scheme to make the brewers of the Nation 
its tax collectors. They would create no new product on which 
a tax is levied, but simply collect it from the public. Instead 
of reducing taxation it increases it to the masses who must 
become patrons of drink to enable the brewer to collect the 
same. No people can prosper on the revenue received from 
taxing the weaknesses of its people. 

The proposal to modify the Volstead law to the extent desired 
in the proposed legislation would be to admit a degree of in- 
toxicable liquors that would defeat the amendment to the Con- 
stitution. This proposed legislation would defeat the Constitu- 
tion by means of unconstitutional law. The judicial policy of 
the States from the beginning in handling this question has 
made that issue very clear. The pronouncement of doctors 
and chemists and scientists and even the common experience of 
mankind all reveal the fact that to pass such legislation would 
mean the defeat and nullification of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. If there are any changes to be made in the Volstead 
law, they should be changes to strengthen and not to weaken it. 

It should be as unlawful in law as it is in the marts of 
trade for the buyer as the seller. There should be a clear de- 
termination of seetion 6 of the Penal Code so as to establish 
beyond dispute that when A goes to B and says, “ Can’t you get 
me one case of liquor by Saturday night,” and B gets it from 
C and delivers it to A, that there has been a conspiracy to 
defeat the law. It is a situation caused by a certain public 
difference of opinion in regard to the liquor laws. This situa- 
tion is real and present, but there is only one way out; if it 
takes a whole generation we must follow that way. Every man 
who surrenders, every man who tries to lead in another direc- 
tion only lengthens the period of corruption and demoraliza- 
tion and helps to weaken our institutions. 

Proponents of modification of the national prohibition law 
to admit manufacture of wines and beer all state that the 
saloon should not return. In its place they suggest various 
systems of so-called regulation—all haying but one goal, namely, 
the return of the old-fashioned saloon. We do not even have 
to speculate as to what the result would be. The Province of 
Quebec gives a remarkable example of actual conditions under 
a “temperance” law which provides for government-controlled 


liquor stores, limited sale, and regulation of alcoholic con- 
tent. Briefly the law is this: The provincial government con- 
trols the manufacture and sale of liquors under a commission. 
It seHs the privilege of manufacture to certain concerns and 
the retail sale to others who purchase licenses under this 
vicious political system. Three hundred and seven licensed 
heer saloons are in Montreal. In addition to these there are 
500 grocery stores that sell beer in bottles to families. In- 
vestigators report the same old smells, same old maudlin songs, 
same old quarrelling and wrangling, and the same old drunks 
as of other liquor days. 

Recorder’s court shows 12,048 persons came into that court 
dead drunk in two years—not just maundering drunk, not just 
shouting drunk, not just singing drunk, not fighting drunk, not 
staggering drunk, but helplessly dead drunk, lying in a public 
street or public place. 

When the brewers were making their drive for this legisla- 
tion the promise of the Government was that 2.51 per cent of 
alcohol would be the limit. It has now been forgotten, and 
there is no limit to the alcoholic content of beer. The greater 
part contains from 6 to 8 per cent, and much of it 10 to 12 
per cent, Light wine has been forgotten, too, and most of it 
contains 15 per cent and more of alcohol. 

One of the provisions of the new law was that all saloons, 
hotels, restaurants, and grocery stores should close at 7 o'clock, 
but the brewers have edged up on that, too, and the friendly 
liquor commission permits them to stay open until 10 o'clock. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUDSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman spoke of Michigan having 
passed on this question definitely and decisively. I wish the 
gentleman would put in his remarks the facts concerning the 
big State of Ohio having passed on it in the last election, defi- 
nitely and decisively, by nearly 189,000 votes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Not only once, but, I believe, four times, 
with increasing majorities every time. 

Mr. BLANTON. And also at the last election. 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. And when Michigan and Ohio pass on such 
questions the country ought to sit up and take notice. 

Mr. HUDSON. It ought to be conclusive. 

A striking recent demonstration of what prohibition can do 
when properly enforced has been given in Philadelphia. The 
saloons which have been masquerading as soft-drink parlors 
have been closed, and the results are seen in the records of the 
alcoholic wards of the hospitals and in police courts. The 
Philadelphia North American of March 24 said: 


The most extraordinary result of the aridity is shown by the fact 
that after 6 o'clock Saturday night not a case of intoxication was 
treated at the famous “ intoxicating ward” of Hahnemann Hospital. 
So far as hospital records show this has never happened before in the 
years Hahnemann has been the headquarters for treatment of bad 
“ hooch" cases picked up in the city’s toughest section. 


On Saturday, March 22, police stations in the two central 
police districts reported from two to nine drunks taken into 
custody. Previous to prohibition it has not been uncommon to 
report between 200 to 300 on a single Saturday night. 

In the present crisis the call of patriotism that comes to 
every voter admits of two intelligent answers. First, “I will 
observe the law and use all my influence to have the law en- 
forced and obeyed.” 

Second, The sacrifice is too great; let the country go to the 
dogs; I am going to have my liquor.” All other answers come 
from the twisted logic of honest people or self-deception or in- 
tentional subterfuge. 

The issue of to-day, therefore, has gone beyond prohibition. 
It is supremacy of law. All personal rights and property 
rights are left out in the question of the ability of the Govern- 
ment to enforce its mandates. Anything else is anarchy. 

In this connection I desire to bring before the Members of 
the House the pertinent facts contained in a recent communica- 
tion received personally by me from Dr. Samuel W. Small, a 
journalist of international fame and a student of economic 
and moral questions for many years. His findings are so im- 
portant that I am impelled to insert them in my remarks 
to-day: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12, 1924. 
Hon. Grant M. Hupson, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Hupson: I am constrained to write you on some recent 
discussions in Congress, 

The antiprohibition speech recently fired off in the House of Con- 
gress by General ShHERwoop, cf the Toledo district, has not been hon- 
ored with proper attention by us prohibitionists. Though the old 
war hero delivered it in solemn and heroic style, it yet happens to be 
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the most unconsciously humorous speech ever made against prohibition 
on the floor of Congress. 

The good old veteran loves to spend his leisure hours in the lobby of 
Congress Hall Hotel reciting Civil War stories and getting stuffed 
with the wild romances of the wet lobbyists who hover about him and 
flatter him as the Ajax of alcoholism. It is no wonder, then that 
he persuades himself to believe that it was up to him to go out with 
his battle-ax and demolish the refuge and remnant of the fanatical 
prohibitionists. 

It sounds funny, but that is exactly what he thought he did; and 
the Asssociation Against the Prohibition Amendment is now sending 
his speech, under his frank, to many hundreds of thousands of men and 
women all over the Union. In the opinion of the A. A. P. A.—Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amendment—the Sherwood speech is 
their own; they supplied its substance and call it “A Thunderbolt of 
Jove.” 

SHERWOOD ON THE STAND 

General Smmwoop began by boasting that when 12 years old he 
signed a temperance pledge and has kept it ever since, which may 
account for his being alive and active now in his eighty-ninth year. 

He said he went through four years of the Civil War, was in over 
40 battles, and never took a drink of whisky in all those four years,” 
which is rich proof that liquor is not a necessary of life and heroic 
efficiency to a soldier. This adds to Pershing’s testimony that the 
unbeatableness of the American Expeditionary Forces in France was 
because his army was “not only peerless but beerless!“ He then said, 
“We have the murder and suicide record of the world,” but he did 
not go on and confess that we Americans have held that record for 
more than a hundred years. It is no new phenomenon brought about 
by prohibition. What then was the big idea in advertising that 
century-old fact, unless to falsely charge our murder and suicide 
record as the result of prohibition? 

General Srkrwoop also is horrified that 10,000 more cases of viola- 
tions of the Volstead Act were discovered by the law enforcers in 1923 
than in 1922, which is greatly to the credit of the officers and gratify- 
ing to the friends of prohibition enforcement. The more violations 
prosecuted and punished the fewer there will be to prosecute, perhaps, 
hereafter. A Volstead law violator in jail looks safer than one at 
large and busy. 

BIG SMUGGLING RECORD 

The dear old general is likewise given a pain in his periscope by 
the reports of whisky smuggling from Nassau and Glasgow and other 
places, which he says amounted in 1923 to 25,000,000 gallons and cost 
the American people $550,000,000 of bootleg prices“ wasted money 
that goes to a foreign country.” But General SHERWOOD failed to state 
that in 1917, before the prohibition amendment was ratified, our 
American output of hard liquors was 161,012,068 gallons and our 
total consumption of all kinds of alcoholic beverages was 2,095,- 
635,005 gallons, or over eight times 25,000,000 gallons. Does he 
claim that domestic production is now supplying the other seven- 
eighths with moonshine and home-brew hooch? It is ridiculous. 

In 1917 our whisky consumption was officially reported as 1.60 
gallons per capita; in 1928 the best estimate is 0.21 per capita. 

Besides all that “wasted money that goes to a foreign country” 
really doesn't go there—only about 20 per cent of it gets over there 
to stay, while 80 per cent goes to our own rum ronners, bootleggers, 
and high-jack robbers on the highways. 

If smuggled rum costs us over half a billion now, our unsmuggied 
rum several years ago, at low American prices, cost us over two and 
a half billions. Some saving, I'll tell the world, on our “ wasted 
money account. 

THE DETROIT RIVER DELUGÐ 

General Suerwoop complains that the beer smugglers from Canada 
import 400,000 bottles of beer across the Detroit River weekly. That“ 
he says, “ represents a cost of $5,000,000 a year to the people of that 
one city and the small towns within 20 miles of Detroit.” Well, Detroit 
has more than a million people in it and the towns within 20 miles of 
it have at least 200,000 inhabitants, making 1,200,000 in all; so 
that 400,000 bottles of beer weekly would give one bottle per week 
to each of one-third of the total population, Wonderful supply for a 
mob of thirsty Michiganders, what? 

Especially when one recalls the official record that in 1917 Michi- 
gan breweries turned out 2,338,521 barrels of high-power beer, 31 
gallons to the barrel, Compare that with 20,800,000 bottles per year 
for 1,200,000 people, each bottle holding only one-fifth of a gallon. And 
then in 1917, Ohio helped Michigan some out of the buckeye output 
of 5,458,368 barrels of beer, much of it produced in General SHER- 
woos own town of Toledo. Instead of the Sherwood digures being 
dismaying they are wonderfully revealing of the good results of pro- 
hibition, 

A BLOOMING DETROIT LIAR 

General Sumrwoop trots out “a reliable citizen of Detroit,“ who 
says, “Instead of 1,500 saloons w: ve anywhere from 3,000 to 10,000 
blind pigs, spawning loafers, thieves, and murderers.” Would not 
that be an awful conditlon if truthfully stated? But is it true? 


The realtors who know tell us that Detroit has some 70,000 resi- 
dences, small dwellings, tenement apartments, and boarding rooms 
inside the city limits. Let us average the 8,000 to 10,000 figures of 
“a reliable citizen” at 7,000 “ blind pigs,” and we come to the amaz- 
ing conclusion that every tenth dwelling place in Detroit is " spawn- 
ing loafers, thieves, and murderers," and the only relief in sight is 
to set up against 1,500 open saloons that formerly turned out only 
hard workers, honest men, and pacifists. 


THR MEDICAL MOLOCH 


Another horrible discovery by General SHfewoop is that last year 
50,000 of the 150,000 physicians in America took out books of pre- 
scription blanks from the Internal Revenue Bureau, each prescrip- 
tion to be for 1 pint of liquor to suffice each patient for 10 days. The 
general recites with terror that there were issued 11,268,614 such 
prescriptions, and he says the doctor charged $2 for each prescrip- 
tion, realizing $22,586,938; and he exclaims, “No wonder there are 
so Many ambitious young men seeking the medical profession.” 

Consider now that 11,268,614 prescriptions allowed each of 50,000 
doctors just 225 prescriptions for 365 days in the year. That left 
each one of them 140 days when he had no prescription to Issue to 
anyone. 

And if the $2 prescription was new velvet added to his income 
wholly by virtue of prohibition, he got an increase of $450 per year; 
and that Is the temptation that Is causing a grand rush of “ambi- 
tious young men seeking the medical profession.” Why, in two 
months they could make that much money as carpenters or brick- 
masons. It is to laugh with contempt when such silly arguments 
are made to prove the Inefficiency of prohibition and the ruin of the 
morale of the Nation by its operations and its violations. 


VICTIMS OF POISON LIQUOR 


General SHERWOOD deplores, as we do, that “8,000 persons lost 
thelr Hyves from poison liquor during the past two years.” Perhaps 
most of those persons would have been alive to-day if they had ob- 
served the law and let Illicit liquors alone. They were the victims of 
their fellow lawbreakers and not of the Volstead Act. 

When Congressman Hobson charged hundreds of thousands of un- 
timely deaths against alcohol, the liquor apostles denounced him bits 
terly and produced their own figures to prove that not more than 
68,000 deaths per annum could be laid to aleoholism through the 
liquor trade. That can be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD pro- 
ceeding from the mouths of the opponents of tlhe Hobson national 
prohibition amendment. But what a contrast now. Three thousand 
deaths from poison liquor in 1922 and 1923 to 68,000 deaths per year 
from poison liquor bought in American saloons before prohibition, 


OLD PURITAN GEORGIA 


Just one thing more, passing by a dozen vulnerable errors in General 
Sunn woop's speech. He jeers at Representative UrsHaw, of Georgia, 
perhaps the most persistent dry in all the Congress. Of him he says: 
“He is the reincarnation of the old Puritans of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who hung Quakers in Connecticut and burned witches in Massa- 
chusetts“; and the gallant GALLIYAN and terrible TinxHAmM, both of 
Boston, applauded that slander upon the State that boasts proudly of 
culture and Coolidge, well knowing, both of them, that no witches 
were ever burned in Massachusetts. 

Besides, Georgia was the first and only American colony that began 
Its Ute by prohibiting traffic in slaves and rum, and to provide a fhe 
for those who failed to vote in public elections, 

General SuHfrwoop adds no honor to his long career as soldier and 
statesman of this Republic when he joins the alien cry against the 
eighteenth amendment that it is un-American and contrary to the 
principles of the fathers of the Constitution. He forgets the counsel 
of Washington, who presided over the convention that framed that 
instrument, that any changes in it should be sought by the peaceful 
method of amendment provided in the document itself. Madison, still 
called the “Father of the Constitution,” in the Federalist, No. 40, 
declares: “The transcendent and precious right of the people to 
abolish or alter this Government as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness, since it is Impossible for the people 
spontaneously and universally to move in concert toward their object, 
it is therefore essential that such changes be instituted by some 
informal and unauthorized propositions made by some patriotic and 
respectable citizen or number of citizens.” 

James Wilson, a powerful member of the convention of 1787 and 
afterwards justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, said: 
“The people may change the Constitution whenever and however they 
please, This is a right of which no positive institution can deprive 
them.” (Wilson's Works, vol. 3, p. 293.) 

Justice Iredell, of the Supreme Court, leader in the North Carolina 
convention for the ratification of the Constitution, said: “The people 
* * > may remodel the Government whenever they think proper, not 
merely because it is oppressively exercised but because they think 
another form is more conducive to their welfare.” (Story's Com., 
vol. 1, p. 326.) 
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Judge Story himself refers to tne final sovereignty of the people 
and “ their right to change the form of government whenever necessary 
for their safety and happiness.” (Story’s Com., vol. 1, p. 198.) 

John Marshall, “the great Chief Justice,” said: “Surely the ques 
tion whether they (the people) may resume and modify the powers 
granted to Government does not remain to be settled in this country.” 
(4 Wheat. 405.) 

Justier Patterson, of the Supreme Court, said: A constitution is 
the form of government delineated by the mighty hand of the people, 
is paramount to the will of the legislative, and is liable only to be 
revoked or altered by those who made it.“ (2 Dallas, p. 304.) 

Howie on the Constitution,” page 17, quotes Vattell, that “ the 
best constitution which can be framed, with the most anxious delibera- 
tion that can be bestowed upon it, may In practice be found imperfect 
and inadequate to the true interests of society. Alterations and 
amendments then become desirable. * * è So the people may at 
any time after or abolish the constitution they have made.“ 

And in the famous Bill of Rights of the Virginia Constitution, extant 
to this day, it was and is deelared “ that government {is or ought te be 
instituted for the common benefit, protection, and security of the 
People, nation, or community. And that when. any government shall 
be found inadequate or contrary to these purposes, a majority of the 
community hath an indubitable, inalienable, and indefeasible right to 
reform, alter, or abolish it in such manner as shall be judged most 
conducive to the public weal.” 

That may be truthfully called the ancient American principle of 
popular sovereignty, and it was on that prineiple that the eighteenth 
amendment was based and is fixed, we may well believe, for all Ameri- 
can ages yet to come. How absolutely false, then, is the raucous ont- 
ery of the liquor bellowers that it is a wide departure from our con- 
stitutional doctrines and was forced into existence by the un-American 
and unconstitutional trickery of a minorfty cabal of Puritan fanatics! 

Yours in the battfe of righteousness. 

Samenn SMALL. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unamious consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mansrrexe}. [Applause] ` 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think my colleague should 
have a better audience, and I make the point of no quorum: 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] 
makes the point of order there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, new that the Members have 
come in from the cloakrooms, I withdraw the point. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Chairman, the bill before us earries 
an appropriation of $22,434,167, the estimated cost of running 
the municipal government of the District of Columbia for the 
coming year, ineluding the cost of its public free schools. It is 
proposed that 60 per cent of the sum carried in the bill shall be 
paid by the people of the District and 40 per cent by the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

Since the year 1874 Congress has appropriated money from 
the Federal Treasury to pay a portion of the cost of maintain- 
ing the local government of the District of Columbia. For the 
first four years of such payments no definite plan was adopted, 
but the appropriations ranged from 40 to 50 per cent. By the 
act of June 80, 1878, it became the fixed and definite policy of 
Congress to annually pay 50 per cent of the cost of the local 
government, This plan was kept in operation until the year 
1922, when the share to be paid by the Federal Government was 
reduced to 40 per cent, and this latter plan is still in operation. 

Under the sharing plan inaugurated in 1874 Congress appro- 
priated to the District for the four years, 1874 to 1877, sums 
aggregating $10,725,141.39. For the 44 years under the 50-50 
plan—1878 to 1921—the appropriations amounted to $178,871,- 
480.58. For the three years under the 40-60 plan—1922 to 
1924— the sum of $25,860,375.11 was appropriated. In all, 1874 
to 1924—51 years—the direct appropriations to the District 
from the Treasury of the United States amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of $215,456,997.20. 

These sums, enormous as they may appear, do not by any 
means represent the sum total of the appropriations to the Dis- 
trict from the Federal Treasury. These are simply the amounts 
that have been carried in the annual District appropriation bitis. 
In addition to all this, many of the departmental bills carry 
large sums for the District to which neither the 50-50 nor the 
40-60 plans have ever been applied but which have been paid 
in full out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Under the War Department bills so many millions have been 
expended in the Distriet that it would requfre an expert in 
figures to estimate the totals: Much of this, however, was for 
n national purpose, to which no objection should be raised, I 


[After a pause.] 


take for granted that it was the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide the water transportation which has been made 
available here, though at an enormous cost. It might also be 
considered its duty te provide the necessary docks, harbors, and 
turning basins, although Washington is the only city im the 
country where the Federal Government has paid in full for such 
facilities. 

The reelamation and improvement of the Potomac Park seg- 
tion, including the tidal basin, Speedway, golf and polo grounds, 
which, with the many miles of stone retaining walls inelosing 
the entire water front, costing several million dollars, was 
largely, if not exclusively, for the local benefit. Still we might 
accept all that as a Federal liability. 

The water system of Washington, including the aqueduct 
from Great Falls, the artificial lakes, reservoirs, and filtration 
plant, costing many millions, while furnishing water to the 
Federal buildings, also constitutes the water supply for the 
entire city and District. The appropriations for this purpose 
have in most part been carried in the bills of the War Depart- 
ment. The aqueducts alone, costing more than $4,000,000, were 
paid for in full by the Federal Government. Improvements to 
the extent of $6,150,000 were authorized in the Army bill of 
1922. In all, the Federal Government has paid approximately 
90 per cent of the cost of the water system, while its use and 
purpose have been at least 90 per cent local. So far as I am 
informed, this is the only city in this conntry whose water 
supply has been furnished by the Federal Government. 

As early as the year 1841 Congress eommeneed making pro- 
vision for the care of the insane, whereby the District was 
relieved of that burden. At first the patients were kept in 
Baltimore and the expenses paid by the Federal Government. 
In 1852 grounds were purchased and the erection of a hospital 
was commenced. In this institution, now known as St. Eliza- 
beths, the insane of the District were merged with the insane 
of the Army and Navy. The expenditures for the joint pur- 
pose, paid by the Federal Government up to the year 1874, 
amounted to $2,595,000. 

Sinee 1874 large additions have been made to the hospital, 
both as to grounds and buildings, the cost of which has run 
well up into the millions. These a tions have been 
earried in the Interior Department bills, to which the 50-50 
plan of payment was never applied. They are still being so 
carried, but in recent years a nominal eharge for the District 
patients has been paid out of the 50-50 and 40-60 funds. 

In the year 1866 Congress inaugurated a scheol-pbuilding 
program for the District, and from that date up to the year 
1874 had expended for sites and buildings the sum of $178,588. 
This was also under the Department of the Interfor. Since 
1874 the cost of school buildings, as well as the salaries of the 
teachers, have been paid jointly by the District and Federal 
Government under the 50-50 and 40-60 plans. The Federal 
Government has never relieved the respective States of the 
cost of their free schools. The taxpayers of the District have 
been peculiarly blessed in this respect. 

On May 22, 1878, Hon. John Sherman, Secretary of the 
Treasury, in response to a resolution of the Senate submitted 
a statement of appropriations and expenditures from the Na- 
tional Treasury for public and private purposes in the District 
of Columbia from July 16, 1790, to June 30, 1876. This report 
was made a public deeument and was known as Executive 
Document No, 84, of the Forty- fifth Congress, second session. 

By reference to this document it will be seen that Congress 
made contributions te the District even before the sharing 
plan inaugurated in 1874; but for the first half century very 
little if anything was given for strictly municipal purposes. 
This is conclusive evidence that the founders of our Govern- 
ment never contemplated that the people of the United States 
would ever be taxed to pay the local expense of the District. 
It was after the deaths of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison 
that this system developed. Through the influence of the 
local lobby the evil has eontinued to grow and expand. It 
will doubtless continue to expand until the District is abot- 
ished or etse diminished in size and segregated from the local 
inhabitants, . 

It might be pertinent to compare the tax rates in Washing- 
ton with those of other cities. My distinguished colleagne 
from Texas [Mr, Branton] recently inserted in the RECORD, 
a statement of the rates of taxes being paid in 46 eities, 
reasonably eomparable with Washington. The lowest rate 
reported from any of those cities was far greater than the rate 
in Washington, while some of them were six and seven times 
as high. 

For the purpose of this cemparison I will eliminate the 
great cities of New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Boston, and Baltimore. On aecount of the 
large population and commercial importamee of those great 
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cities, the claim might he made that the comparison was unfair, 
I will simply say that the lowest rate pald in any of those 
cities is more than double the rate paid in Washington, while 
the average rate for the eight cities named, is 85.161 on the 
$100 valuation, In Washington the rate is $1.20, 

According to the figures given by my colleague [Mr. BLANTON] 
as certified to him by the mayors of the respective cities, the 
rate in San Francisco is $3.47; Portland, Oreg., $4.52; Peoria, 
$6.58; Houston, $4.29}; Wichita Falls, $5.05; Boise City, $4.52; 
Duluth, $5.79; Minneapolis, $6.52; Oakland, $4.02; Mobile, 
$3.40. The average rate for these 10 cities Is 84.79 on the 

100. 
¥ Mr. BLANTON. Will my colleague yield there? 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. That is the total tax which those people 


pay. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not merely the city tax that the people 
in those cities pay. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, That is what I understand. The gentle- 
man from Texas will also bear in mind that the $1.20 rate 
for Washington is the total for all purposes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it is the total tax as compared with 
the others. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Members of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors will recall 
the hearings held by that committee a few weeks ago, when 
it had under consideration the question of the diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan into the Des Plains and Mississippi 
Rivers through the Chicago Sanitary Canal. The question of 
taxation was incidentally involved in the investigations. 

It was shown that the tax rate in Chicago was not uniform 
but that the city was divided into a number of taxing dis- 
tricts, or taxing towns, as they are called, the rates being 
different and in some instances varying considerably. The 
rate in Hyde Park, one of those taxing towns, was shown to 
be $7.72 on the $100. In another, Evanston, where a 50 per 
cent valuation was required, it was $15.50, or the equivalent 
of $7.75 on the $100 if full valuation had been required. 

This is but an illustration of what Washingtonians might 
expect in the way of taxation if they should be required to 
pay the cost of their municipal government as the people of 
Chicago and other cities are required to do. 

I believe it can be asserted with truth and accuracy that 
there is not another incorporated city or town in the United 
States, regardless of size or commercial importance, whose 
ad valorem tax rate for State, county, district, and municipal 
purposes is as low as is the tax rate in the city of Washington 
for like purposes. It can be further asserted with truth and 
accuracy that there is not another city or town in the United 
States, regardless of size or importance, whose inhabitants 
enjoy, in equal proportion with those of the city of Washing- 
ton, the benefits, blessings, and pleasures afforded through 
public expenditures. 

In addition to the extremely low tax rate which prevails in 
the District, the charge has been made that the assessed values 
are also extremely low. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] recently gave a number of instances where large 
properties were assessed at figures far below real values. The 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] replied by giving 
a few instances where smaller properties had been assessed at 
full value. Each of these gentlemen may have been correct 
in the cases referred to, and still the property of the District 
as a whole may be fairly well assessed. 

In official capacities I have had more than 30 years’ actual 
experience in dealing with this question of tax assessments. 
I know that it is simply impossible to have the law. strictly 
complied with in the matter of tax values. Where full values 
are required the average of assessments is frequently only 
about 50 per cent of full value. If the assessor here can suc- 
ceed in getting the assessments up to that average, I am willing 
to accord him the credit due for being an able, zealous, and 
efficient officer. A four-year membership on the District Com- 
mittee afforded me the opportunity of judging of the ability and 
resourcefulness of the tax dodgers with whom he must deal. 
Instead of criticizing him I more frequently have oceagion to 
remember him kindly in my prayers. 

This question of taxation was fully discussed before the 
Join: Committee on Fiscal Relations of the District and Federal 
Governments in the year 1915. Two distinguished Members of 
the present Congress, the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], were members 
of that joint commission. 


At the hearings then held Me Washington representatives 


ignored altogether the question of compurative taxation as based 
upon assessed values. 


They admited that their ad valorem tax 


rates were low, but claimed that this was not the true test, as 
there was no way of fairly comparing the assessed values of 
one city with those of another city. These tax values, it was 
claimed, were made under varying conditions by men of differ- 
ing views, of differing judgments, and for differing purposes of 
taxation. 

It was contended that the officers might more nearly approach 
real values in one city than would those of another city, and 
that therefore the per capita tax rate would afford a far more 
accurate test of true comparison. This contention was not 
without a degree of reason. It also has the indorsement of the 
Census Bureau and the Department of Commerce. I will read 
a few extracts from the hearings in 1915, showing the conten- 
tion of the Washington representatives at that time upon this 
question. 

On page 67, volume 1, of the hearings Mr. Henry B. F. Mac- 
farland, representing the District, spoke as follows: 


In measuring the tax burdens of cities the census authorities ap- 
prove, as the best standard of measurement, per capita comparisons of 
actual tax levies and receipts. ‘There is no factor of irresponsible 
guesswork anywhere in this calculation to develop erroneous and de- 
ceptlve results. No other method of measurement enables comparisons 
to be made between cities of widely varying population, differing more or 
less from each other in respect to their systems of raising revenue, and 
no other method promises equally accurate and equitable results. In 
our inquiry that was all we desired. We desired to show the results 
accurately and equitably. We went to the best authority we could 
obtain. We secured the best person for the purpose of compiling these 
facts, 


Beginning on page 257 of the same volume will be found 
statements of Mr. Theodore W. Noyes, editor and owner of the 
Washington Star: 


What is the accurate standard of measurement of comparative tax 
burdens? It is not the tax rate modified by the application to it of tho 
reported relation of assessed to true value. The census authorities 
and common sense and practical experience unite to discredit this 
standard of maintenance, The approximately accurate standard of 
measuring comparative tax burdens is the per capita of taxes actually 
paid in the various cities. 

The method of measuring the comparative tax burdens of cities 
which accepts as accurate the census-reported relations of assessed to 
true values, and on this assumption declares that the Washingtonian's 
tax burden is much lighter than that of the residents of the average 
American city, is based on a false premise and leads to a false conclu- 
sion. It is discredited as unreliable by the census authorities and by 
comparisons of assessments with true values, as ascertained from sale 
prices in many cities, and is reduced to a logical absurdity when the 
attempt is made to apply it practically. 

What I say under this beading answers further the question that 
Mr. Coopun put to Mr. Macfarland when he was discussing this mat- 
ter. And I consider it of extreme importance to convince you, if I 
ean, of the utter unreliability and worthlessness of that standard of 
measurement which has been used so seriously to our detriment and 
which has spread the idea in Congress that we are the lightest taxed 
among American cities. This standard of measurement is discredited 
as unsound and misleading by the census authorities themselves. Its 
foundation is confessed to be unreliable by many of the cities and 
States, 


Again on page 259 he says: 


Shall we disregard the rea] measure of tax burdens, the total and 
per capita tax levy, commended as accurate by the census authorities, 
and apply to the tax rate this confessedly grossly misleading factor 
of calculation? The result will be worthless as a measure of com- 
parative tax burdens. 


Still further discussing this question, on page 263 he says: 


In calculating the actual tax burden the assessment alone is of no 
value, the tax rate alone is of no value, and the application to the 
tax rate of the unreliable reported relations of assessed to true value 
to measure comparative tax burdens gives results that are confes- 
sedly crroneous, 

The only reliable standards of measuring the tax burdens of tho 
various cities are the tax levies or total tax receipts, the dollars 
actually raised by taxation, and the per capita tax levy or per capita 
tax receipts which distributes the total tax burden among the persons 
constituting the taxed community. 

Clearly, then, the comparative tax burdens of cities are most accu- 
rately measured by comparison of tax levies and tax receipts, in the 
aggregate and per capita. There is no factor of irresponsible gucss- 
work anywhere in this calculation to develop erroneous and deceptive 
results, No other method of measurement enables comparisons to be 
made between cities of widely varying population, differing more or 
less from each other in respect to their systems of raising revenue, 
and no other method promises equally accurate and equitable results, 
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Mr. Noyes. and Mr. Macfarland, distinguished Washing- 
tonians, representing the District, quoted from Bulletin No. 
126, issued by the Census Bureau, showing that the per capita 
revenue receipts in the District for the year 1913 were above 
the average of that year for cities of comparable size and 
importance. The committee accepted this per capita test as 
the true basis for comparing the rates of taxation in Washing- 
ten with those of other cities, and specifically so stated in its 
report. 

I have here a more recent bulletin of the Census Bureau, and 
from which it will be seen that tax conditions in Washington 
at this time are very different from what they were claimed to 
have been in 1913. This bulletin is what I judge to be the lat- 
est report issued, showing the financial statistics of all cities 
in the United States of 30,000 population and over for the year 
1922. It was mailed out only a few weeks ago. 

Under this report, 261 cities are listed and divided into five 
groups. Group I contains those with a population of more than 
500,000. There are 12 cities in that group. Group II contains 
those with a population of 200,000 to 500,000, and includes 11 
cities. Washington comes under this group, The list of this 
group is as follows: Milwaukee, Washington, Newark, Cin- 
cinnati, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Kansas City, Indianapolis, 
Seattle, Rochester, and Jersey City. 

Excepting Washington, the lowest tax receipts in any of 
these cities was $44.46 per capita. The highest, $95.85 per 
capita. The average for the 11 cities was $58.62 per capita. 
Washington is listed as having per capita revenue receipts of 
$57.27, which is $1.35 less than the average in Group II. But 
these figures do not represent the true condition. In arriving at 
these figures, Washington is listed as having revenue receipts 
for that year of $25,059,692. This included not only the taxes 
paid by the people of the District but also the appropriation to 
the District for that year from the Federal Treasury. 

Observing this fact, I wrote to the Director of the Census, 
calling his attention to it, and requesting to be informed as to 
the per capita tax receipts, minus the subvention or appropri- 
ations made to the District by Congress. I have here his reply, 
which I will request the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: -~ 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THR CENSUS, 
Washington, March: 2t, 1924. 
Hon. J. J. MAxsrrenp, 
House of Representatices, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran M. MANSFretp; In reply to your letter of March 17, in 
which you call attention to the financial statistics of all cities of the 
United States of 30,000 population and over for the year 1922. 

You quote the total of revenue receipts $25,059,692, this being a per 
capita of $57.27 for the city of Washington for the year ending June 
80, 1922, and wish to knew the portion of the revenne which comes 
from the National Government. We report $9,187,793 as a subvention 
from the Federal Government, and deducting this amount from the 
total of revenue receipts there is left $15,871,899 revenue receipts, or 
a per capita of $36.27, derived from the District of Columbia, 

The population requested for the cities in Group II is the estimated 
population as of the middle of the fiscal year reported. For Washing- 
ton, D. C., it would be January 1, 1922. The estimated population of 
the 11 cites embraced in Group IT for the year 1922 are as follows: 
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Minneapolis, Minn 
New Orleans, La 
Kansas City, Mo. -—~--------------_---—_--_- -___----_-—--- 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Reattie, Wash... „„ 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. . ũñł57é.¾— 


Very truly yours, 


— — — — 


W. M. Srevart, Director. 


This bulletin from the Census Bureau discloses further facts 
of significance. I call attention to pages 4 and 5, showing the 
per capita tax of the 261 cities embraced in the five groups. 
In Group I, embracing 12 cities of over 500,000 population, the 
average per capita tax is $61.33. In Group II. embracing 11 
cities of from 300,000 to 500,000, the average per capita tax is 
858.62. In Group III, embracing 52 cities of from 100,000 to 
300,000, the average per capita tax is $43.37. In Group IV, 
embracing 79 cities of from 50,000 to 100,000, the average per 
capita tax is $39.38. In Group V, embracing 107 cities of from 
30,000 to 50,000, the average per capita tax is $3841. The 
average for the entire list of 261 cities is $51.81 per capita. 

Here, gentlemen, are some facts that ought to put this Con- 
gress to thinking. Here we have listed in an official bulletin 
every city in the United States with a population of 30,000 or 
over. divided into five groups, according to population, and in 


each and every group the per capita tax rate is higher than it 
is in the city of Washington. The average rate in the highest 
group is $25.06 higher than it is in the city of Washington, 
while the average in the group in which Washington is embraced 
is $22.25 higher. Even the small towns of from 30,000 to 50,000 
have an average per capita tax rate of $2.14 higher than Wash- 
ington, while the average for all the 261 cities as a whole is 
$15.54 higher. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. A distinguished Senator told me recently 
that on his home place, in his home State, which he has been 
trying for some time to sell for $7,000, he pays more taxes on 
that $7,000 home in his own State than he pays on a residence 
here in Washington that is worth approximately $25,000, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is an illustration of the tax condi- 
tions as they truly exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This per capita test is the rule which 
the Washington representatives have demanded shall be applied 
in comparing their tax burdens with those of other cittes, 
When we apply this test to the taxation of the District we find 
that the disparity is even greater than that shown by the tax 
rates upon assessed values, Like Haman, they have erected 
their own gallows. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another significant faet dis- 
closed by this bulletin from the Census Bureau. By reference 
to page 5 we find that every city in the United States, except 
Washington, has a large indebtedness hanging over its tax- 
payers. The cittes in Group I have an average per capita debt 
of $121.72; Group II, 895.90; Group III. $72.89; Group IV. 
$59.76; Group V, $58.19. When we come down to Washington 
we find that her per capita debt at that time was 36 cents, 
and that little debt has been practically wiped out since then. 
If the Federal Government should be as generous to all the 
other cities in the United States as she has been to Washington 
and assume and pay off their indebtedness for them, instead of 
tax reduction we would now be faced with the proposition of 
practically doubling the Federal taxes of this country. 

The act of June 30, 1878, has frequently been referred to in 
the hearings by the Washington representatives as the or- 
ganic act.” They seem to look upon it as a sort of “ Masna 
Charta“ or charter of liberties. That they should so per- 
sonify it is not to be wondered at. It was truly the act that 
liberated them from the payment of taxes. 

In 1874 when the Territorial government was abolished the 
local tax rate was $3 on the $100. Soon after Congress com- 
menced the payment of a portion of the cost of the District 
government the rate was reduced to $2, then to $1.50, and 
later to $1.20. One or two more steps will complete the evolu- 
tion to the millennium of a zero tax, which is tae goal they 
expect to reach, as evidence clearly indicates. 

The historian, Bryan, tells us that after the act of 1874 
many people in Washington refused to pay any taxes at all, 
believing that Congress would eventually pay the total cost 
of the local government at the National Capital. In 1915, when 
the Joint Committee on Fiscal Relations was conducting its 
hearings, the contention was seriously made that Congress had 
no constitutional right or authority to tax the people of the 
District except for Federal purposes, and that this Federal 
tux could not exceed that which was laid upon those residing 
in the several States. 

I will read you a few extracts from the statement of one of 
the gentlemen of Washington who appeared before the com- 
mittee at that time, Mr. B. M. Seibold. On page 740, volume 
1, of the hearings, appears the following colloquy: 


Mr. Coon. Do you claim that under that provision of the Federal 
Constitution, construed in connection with the deeds of Maryland and 
Virginia, the Federal Government has ne right to tax the people of 
the District of Columbia except for purely Federal purposes? 

Mr. Skipo That is it, exactly. That is my contention, and IL 
shall prove that later on, disregarding the decisions by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, by which some claim that the Supreme 
Court had decided to the contrary. I deny this, and I shall prove 
that the question has never come before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and therefore could never have been decided. 


On page 742 this witness quotes from the Constitution the 
following: 4 


The Congress shall have the power to levy and collect taxes, duties, 
imports. and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the commen 
defense and general welfare of the United States; but all dutes, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States, 
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Upon this he comments, as follows: 


Here we have in plain language the taxing power of Congress and 
the specific purposes for which it has a right to tax. There is noth- 
ing in this clause which gives to Congress the power to tax the in- 
habitants of this District separately for only local purposes. 


Upon page 744 appears the following colloquy: 


Mr. Cooper. Will you stop there for a moment? You admit that 
Congress has the power to tax the people in the District of Columbia, 
the residents of the District of Columbia, in common with all of the 
mass of their fellow citizens for Federal purposes? 

Mr. SEIROLD. Ves, sir. . 

Mr. Cooren. I understand you to contend that to impose an addi- 
tional tax upon the people of the District of Columbia for purely local 
purposes would be for Congress to tax them more than it taxes the 
rest of their fellow citizens? 

Mr. Sersonp. Yes, sir; and that is what Congress has been doing 
since 1874. 

And on page 745 the following: 

Mr. Garp, What is it that you claim are proper exemptions that the 
Government may not tax for? 

Mr, Serporp. For nothing that is for local purposes. 

Mr. Garp, What are those purposes? In the city of Washington, 
what do you call local purposes as distinguished from Federal pur- 
poses? 

Mr. Sersotp. The affairs of a municipal corporation which does not 
exist, only in name. It is for local purposes, and it is for what Con- 
gress illegally to-day levies taxes for, and I shall prove that if the 
gentleman will give me time. 

Mr. Garp, I will give you plenty of time, Your contention is that 
the levying of taxes to support the expenses of a commission form 
of government, and the courts, and the things like that, is illegal? 

Mr. Sxersotp. Les, sir. This District is to be Federal property, just 
the same as the Treasury Department. In fact, it is a part of the 
Federal Government; it belongs to the Federal family and should 
be supported entirely out of the Federal Treasury as any other de- 
partment. I repeat—the power of Congress to lay and collect taxes 
has been thoroughly discussed in the constitutional convention, every 
object for which this power bas been granted was carefully gone over 
by the members of the convention, and not once has it been men- 
tioned that Congress would or shall have the power to tax the in- 
habitants of the 10-mile square for the upholding of the Federal Dis- 
trict. 


On page 746, after again referring to the Constitution, Mr. 
Seibold says: 


The power to tax the people of the District, as to be selected as 
the seat of government, is not expressly given in this clause, and 
therefore those who help Congress in its fraudulent taxation for sel- 
fish reasons claim it is an implied power. 


On page 749 this witness further says: 


Tf the intent of the framers of the Constitution had been to give to 
Congress the power to tax the people of this District for other pur- 
poses than stated hereinbefore, it conld not have escaped them to pro- 
vide for such a power. Why did they not do it? Because they had 
too much common sense to think about such a ridiculous proposition. . 


This program of paying a portion of the administrative 
costs of the District out of the United States Treasury, first 
inaugurated in 1874, was based upon the ground that the 
Federal Government was the owner of a large estate in the 
District, which was not subject to taxation. The claim was 
made that without this property upon the tax roll the District 
was being deprived of a large amount of revenue to which it 
was justly entitled. 

The District officials demanded that the United States either 
pay a tax upon the Government-owned property or else pay 
to the District a subvention in lieu of taxes. Congress gave a 
willing ear to this demand and complied. The question arose 
as to what proportionate share the Federal Government should 
be required to pay. Mr. James L. Shepherd, at the head of 
the Board of Public Works, demanded that Congress pay one- 
half the cost of the District government, as he claimed the 
Government-owned property was equal in value to that of the 
property privately owned. 

This contention by Shepherd was first made in 1873, but 
after placing a very exorbitant valuation upon the Govern- 
ment property it was still about $33,000,000 under the value of 
the property privately owned. In 1874, after scheming for 
another year to justify a higher valuation for the publie prop- 
erty, he figured it out. He found that by considering the land 
in the streets as Federal property and placing a valuation of 
30 cents a square foot upon it the value would be raised to 
$96,000,000, which was approximately the assessed value of 
the property privately owned at that time, 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I think I have 
four minutes that I have not parceled out, and I will yield 
the gentleman four additional minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Before the joint committee on fiscal re- 
lations in 1915, prominent Washingtonians contended that the 
Federal Government should still continue to pay a subvention 
to the District equal to the total taxes paid by the people of 
the District. Some of their estimates of the publice property 
were rather amusing, For instance, Potomac Park, which the 
Federal Government, through the War Department, had re- 
claimed and converted from a death dealing morass into a 
place of health, beauty, and pleasure, was estimated at a value 
of $66,000 per acre, or $41,000,000. 

Rock Creek Park, consisting of 1,606 acres, was valued at 
$3,600 030. The Government purchased this property in 1892 
for $1,125,215, and previous to its purchase it was assessed to 
those who owned it at only $133,834. These are illustrations 
of the methods resorted to for the purpose of securing a con- 
tinuance of the subvention, or “half and half” policy as they 
termed it. The value of Rock Creek Park, as estimated for the 
purpose of the Government subvention in 1915, was 2,700 per 
cent higher than its assessed value when privately owned. 

On page 125, Volume I, of the hearings in 1915, will be found 
the statement of the estimated values of the Government prop- 
erty upon which they claimed the “half and half” policy 
should be continued. The District assessment rolls for that 
year showed a total valuation of $390,098,849, while they 
claimed that the Government-owned and other exempt prop- 
erty was worth $396,550,898, or approximately $6,000,000 more 
than the value of the property privately owned. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does the gentleman think that the 
average small home in the city of Washington is under-assessed 
at the present time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not think it is. The small homes 
everywhere are usually well assessed as compared with the 
larger properties. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, You think they are under-assessed at 
the present time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The average small home, no, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I know that out in my section they are 
8 at a pretty fair value—at Fourteenth and Farragut 
Streets. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will say to the gentleman that small 
property owners are assessed higher proportionately all over 
the United States than the big ones, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. As a matter of fact, is it not true that 
the small property owners are assessed 100 per cent higher than 
the large property owners upon the actual value of the indi- 
vidual properties? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
contention. 

In this statement it will be found that they included as 
Government property not only the property owned by the 


I agree with the gentleman in that 


Federal Government, but also property owned by the District 


of Columbia ; also the Soldiers’ Home, a private corporation con- 
sisting of over 500 acres; also all charitable, benevolent, edu- 
cational, and religious institutions in Washington. In other 
words, they would tax the Federal Government for fostering 
education and encouraging religion at the National Capital. 

It is practically impossible for a congressional committee to 
secure a full, fair, and impartial hearing upon matters per- 
taining to the affairs of the District. There is at all times a 
thoroughly equipped lobby here to represent the District, and 
no one to represent the opposing side. The District has its 
able lawyers and prominent business men always on the 
ground and thoroughly familiar with every detail of the situa- 
tion. No one opposing them has the inclination or the means 
to employ attorneys to investigate and present the facts and 
arguments in opposition to the contentions of the District's 
representatives. I will read from the hearings in 1915 what 
Senator Works, of California, said about this matter. On 
pages 1559 and 1560, Volume II of the hearings, appears the 
following language: 


Senator Works. Mr. Macfarland, I believe that is one of the mis- 
fortunes of this hearing. It has been very badly one-sided. There has 
been no organized effort to present the other side of the question at 
all. While there are here and there citizens who have come here upon 
the invitations of the committee who have freely expressed their views 
on the subject, that is about the only help the committee have had to 
arrive at the views of the people here on the other side of that ques- 
tion. I think it results, from what I can learn, a good deal from the 
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timidity of these people or fear of making themselves unpopular, be- 
chuse they feel these great organizations that you represent are oppos- 
ing their views, and we have pretty nearly had to drag them in here 
for the purpose of getting their views on the subject. I can say to 
you that that is one reasun why I participated in the effort to have 
some of these people come in here who would express themso'yes 
freely and who were not organized with one particular thing in view. 
You may be right about It in saying that it Is one-sided because of the 
people that take the other side of the question, 


The District of Columbia was established by act of Congress 
of July 16, 1790, amended by the act of March 3, 1791. As is 
well known, the territory was ceded by the States of Maryland 
and Virginia, respectively, and those States also made large 
donations in money as a further inducement to have the Na- 
tional Capital located upon the Potomac. 

Various forms of government for the District have, from 
time to time, been prescribed by Congress, none of which, it 
seems, proved satisfactory to the people. For the first 10 
years, by act of Congress, the laws of Maryland and Virginia 
were kept in operation in the territories respectively ceded by 
those States. For many years after that period there were 
three incorporated cities in the District—Washington, George- 
town, and Alexandria—caeh operating under a separate char- 
ter. Rivalries and jealousies soon resulted, and many petitions 
and memorials were presented to Congress setting forth their 
respective grievances. 

In 1846 the territory south of the Potomac was retroceded 
to the State of Virginia, after submission of the question to a 
referendum of the people. The election resulted lu favor of 
retrocession by vote of 763 to 222. Retrocession of the territory 
north of the Potomac to the State of Maryland has also been 
frequently agitated. Georgetown, we are told, in the year 
1851 would have returned to the State of Maryland but for 
the economic results that would have obtained. Mr. W. B. 
Bryan, at page 268, Volume TI, of his History of the National 
Capital, speaks of this matter as follows: 

But opinion was divided. Citizens were warned of the burden of 
taxes which they would be obliged to assume when they leave the 
District. For, unlike other towns, they were free from State taxa- 
tion, 


That, gentlemen, expresses it in a nutshell. The people of 
the District of Columbia, unlike other American citizens, are 
entirely free from the burdens of State and county taxes. 
They have nothing to pay but their Federal taxes, and a mere 
pittance of $1.20 on the $100 for municipal purposes. This 
historian, Mr. Bryan, was himself a Washingtonian and held 
many important positions here. 

To give you the purport of this act of Congress, which not 
only changed the form of government for the District but 
assumed the indebtedness of the former régime, I will read 
you a paragraph from a letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of date March 8, 1924. Among other things, the letter 
says: 

The act of June 20, 1874 (18 Stat. p. 116), abolished the Territorial 
form of government for the District of Columbia and established a com- 
mission form of government, the members of which were appointed by 
the President, This act continued the sinking fund comnrission and au- 
thorized it to continue the application of the sinking-fund revenues 
to the payment of the bonded and floating debt, The act also author- 
ized an issue of 50-year bonds in the face amount of $15,000,000, dated 
August 1, 1874, bearing interest at the rate of 3.65 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually. The act pledged the faith of the United States 
to make the necessary proportional appropriations to cover the inter- 
est on the bonds and to provide a sinking fund for their retirement, 
It was also pledged to levy taxes against the property in the District 
of Columbia to provide the necessary proportional revenue. The sink- 
ing-fund commissioners were authorized to exchange these 3.65 per 
cent bonds at par for like sums of the indebtedness of the District of 
Columbia, and a sufficient amount of the bonds were thus utilized by 
said comnrissionere to refund the outstanding indebtedness of the 
District of Columbia. 

The act of March 8, 1879 (20 Stat. p. 410), provided the first appro- 
priation for the retirement of the 3.65 per cent bonds, and there is In- 
closed for your information a statement showing the appropriations pro- 
vided by Congress since that time for“ interest and sinking fund of the 
District of Columbia,” 50 per cent of which was payable from the rev- 
enues of the District of Columbia and GO per cent from the Treasury 
of the United States. 


I have here the statement referred to in the letter showing 
the payment of the bonded Indebtedness of the District, one 
half by the people of the United States, amounting in the ag 
2 to 847.550,77 4.44. I will insert this statement in the 
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In locating the National Capital, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and other large cities were rejected as being un- 
suited for such a purpose. Instead, the location selected was 
in a wilderness, almost without habitation. In the act of 
Congress there is no reference whatever to a city. 

The idea of a Federal district was due to a single historical 
incident, and without that incideut there would not to-day be 
such an entity as the District of Columbia. When. Congress 
was in session in Philadelphia in 1783, 250 soidiers of the 
Revolution, who had not received the compensation to which 
they deemed themselves entitled, mutinied and marehed upon 
the city from Lancaster. They surrounded the State House 
and made an armed demand upon Congress, then in session. 
Under conditions existing at that time the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and the city of Philadelphia, both of which were ap- 
pealed to, were powerless to grant protection against the armed 
and infuriated mutineers. 

To this incident alone is due the idea of locating the seat of 
government in a Federal district, where, us it was contended, the 
Federal authority would be supreme for the purpose of affording 
protection against unlawful violence. In those days the rights 
of a State were evidently more highly regarded than at this 
time. The idea of the United States Government now appeal- 
ing to a State or a city to protect Congress from violence 
would be amusing, to say the lenst of it. 

There being but one reason for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral district in the first place, and that reason no longer ex- 
isting, then why further continue in operation this useless and 
expensive institution? The deliberations of Congress are cer- 
tainly no longer in danger from soldiers wha have not received 
the consideration due them, as the circumstances conclusively 
show. Instead of 250 soldiers of the Revolution who felt them- 
selves aggrieved, as was the case in 1783, we now have more 
than 4,000,000 young men, recently returned from a conflict 
no less memorable, who have not received as much considera- 
tion as has been accorded to speculators and tradesmen who 
merely suffered financial loss on account of the war. Still, we 
are not in danger of personal violence, and Congress can hold 
its sessions with impunity. 

This of itself shows conclusively that the single reason 
which existed for the establishment of a Federal district in 
the first place does not now exist, and, as based upon that 
reason solely, the District of Columbia might with propriety 
be abolished. If there should be serious objection urged to 
the complete abolishment of the District, then Congress might 
reasonubly consider the question of curtailing its dimensions, 

The northern boundary line should In no case extend beyond 
Pennsylvania Avenue, except to include the necessary public 
buildings and grounds now in use in the vicinity of the Capitol 
and White House. The entire southern portion of the city, now 
an eyesore, should be condemned and converted into a grand 
and beautiful parkway in which should be located in sym- 
metrical order al) the publie buildings necessary for housing the 
governmental activities. 

Not only should this new territory be completely and forever 
divorced from the municipal affairs of the city of Washington, 
but from private Interests as well. Let It be seourged of 
speculators, tricksters, and tradesmen, as Christ scourged the 
Temple. The Federal Government should be the sole owner of 
the property of the District. This “triple alliance,” or “ dret- 
bund,” which has grown up here by which the affairs of the 
Federal Government have been mingled with the municipal 
affairs of the District of Columbia, and with the private affairs 
of realty speculators, and by which the sancity and interests 
of the Federal Government have been subordinated to both, 
should be completely and forever dissolved, 

The size of the Federal District, in the first place, was a 
matter upon which Mr. Washington and Mr. Jefferson did not 
agree. Jefferson's plan was fo have a district no larger than 
necessary to house all the activites of the National Government. 
He thought that about 1,500 acres would be sutlicient for that 
purpose, Washington thought ft should be about four times 
that large. As finally laid out, it embraced a territory nearly 
ten and a half times as large as that first contended for by 
Mr. Washington, and nearly forty-three times as large as Mr. 
Jefferson thought was necessary. 

The District, as originally laid off, embraced 100 square 
miles. In 1840 approximately one-third of the area was retro- 
ceded tõ the State of Virginia upon the ground, as recited in 
the act of retrocession, that it was not used or needed for the 
purposes of the Notional Capital. Less than one-sixth of the 
territory in the Disiviet as it now exists is owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, aud nat more than one-twentieth of it is 
used for the purposes of the national seat of government, If 
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it wus rigut and proper to return to the Stute of Virginia 
thut which was not used or needed, then why withhold from the 
State of Maryland a lurge amount of territory Ukewise not 
used or needed? 

Mr. Chairman, as a Member of Congress, I am not in favor 
of withholding from the National Capital anything that is 
necessary for the national use. I am in favor of the expendi- 
ture of every cent necessary for that purpose. I believe in 
the erection of the buildings necessary to that end, and in the 
beautification and adornment of all the contiguous grounds 
needed for the public use. I am opposed, however, to the fur- 
ther mingling of the public affairs of the Nation with the pri- 
vate affairs of the inhabitants of the District of Columbia, or, 
as to that matter, with the private affairs of the people of any 
other section of the United States. I want the people of the 
District to be treated by the Federal Government just as all 
other citizens are treated; no better, no worse. 

I want them to be free to tax themselves, just as others are 
privileged, and to enjoy the exclusive benefits of their taxation, 
except that for Federal purposes, in which they should he 
treated in common with others. But I want a divorce from this 
unholy alliance which now exists. 

I want the people of the District to have the privilege of 
voting and electing their own officers and to be represented in 
Congress by Representatives of their own selection. They will 
never be contented or satisfied as long as they are deprived 
of the ballot, even though they may not then fare so well as 
now. They feel naturally and make the claim that they have 
“taxation without representation.” Yet un investigation of 
the facts will show that they have had representation without 
taxation. [Applause.] i 

Eoi CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears nore. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am preparing some 
data on the manufacture of sugar from corn, and when I get 
it ussembled I would like to have unanimous consent to insert 
it in the Reconp, together with some letters I am recelving on 
the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. RAMSEYER). The gentleman from 
Towa asks unanimous consent to extend his remurks in the 
Recoup in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, it was once suid “ Blessed is the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew before.” But now 
Si blessed is the man who finds a market for the surplus 

ade. 

Science applied to the soil has greatly multiplied man’s 
dominion over the earth, Production has been increased amaz- 
ingly. In u single year the number of hogs offered in the 
American markets was increased 14,500,000. Has it not made 
tlie theories of Malthus obsolete? 

We now have surplus products to deal with Scarcity makes 
a seller's market, but abundance makes a buyer's market. 

But the surplus of products is really a world fiction. It is 
not so much overproduction as it Is underconsumption. There 
are no surplus feodstuffs in the world to-day. There are more 
empty stomachs than there are superfluous loaves and fishes. The 
real problem is one of distribution and of ability on the part 
n the hungry to pay the costs of production and transporta- 
tion. 

But in America, at least, we seem to have surplus products, 
We are anxious to find an outlet for them. We would be will- 
ing to forego profits on them. Yes; we are willing to sell the 
surplus products of our farms for the costs of production or 
even less, We haye even talked of “ dumping” them somewhere 
so thut they may not distress the home markets, 

Foreign trade is an excellent thing. It has been a clvillzing 
influence. The great nations have been trading nations. 

But, with our eyes fixed on foreign markets, let us not lose 
sight of the markets at home, Our home markets are our 
own. Others can not despoil them. Only we ourselves can 
spoil them. Is it 90 or 95 per cent of our products that we 
sell at home? 

The American people are the best customers, because they are 
the best consumers in the world. They have the money with 
which to buy to gratify their tastes and their desires. They are 
the supercousumers of the world and the world's best spenders. 
Take the particular and single item of sugar. The world's pro- 
uction of this staple in 1922 was 20,448,834 tons, according to 


Willett & Gray’s estimates, Of this immense aggregate the 
American people consumed 5,703,889 tons, or at the rate of 
103.2 pounds per capita. The United States, with hardly G per 
cent of the world’s population, consumed nearly 30 per cent of 
the sugar produced. 

Of all the sugar we consumed, we produced in the United 
States proper in 1922-23 only 919,000 tons, of which 244,000 
tons was from cane grown in Louisiana and Texas—Texas sup- 
plying only a “ trace ”—mä 675,000 tons was made from beets 
grown in 16 or more States. During 1922 we imported 4,590,000 
tons of dutiable sugar, nearly all from Cuba, and 1,200,000 tons 
of free sugar from our so-called insular possessions—Hawali, 
Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the Philippines. Our total 
imports were 5,788,900 tons, which Is in excess of our total 
consumption, for we exported 918,000 tons in the form of re- 
fined sugar and sugar used in manufactured products. 

Can we not supply a larger proportion of this excessive sugar 
consumption out of the labor on our own farms and by the labor 
in our own factories? ‘That is the question that I want to dis- 
cuss to-day. 

The preduction of cane sugar can not be increased materially 
except on our islands. We have neither the soil nor the climate 
for it within the continental United States, The culture of the 
beet might be increased enormously, for we have both the soil 
and the climate for it, but it is necessarily limited by available 
labor. 

There is one other source of sugar, and that is a source un- 
limited as to either soil or climate, and with ample labor. 
That source is corn—the maize of the Indians, It is to this 
subject that I want to devote my time and direct your atten- 
tion especially. 


SUGAR, ITS NATURE AND TTS SOURCES 


Sugar is sunshine sweetened and stored. That is what it is, 
poetically considered. In the processes of nature something 
taken from the soil Is mingled with something taken from the 
air and, under the magic of the sun, the two are converted 
into sweet saps from which man makes sugar. The cune 
ninong the grass plants, the beet among the root plants, and 
the maple and the palm among the trees are most rich in the 
sugar-bearing saps and juices. But sugars are derived from 
many other sources. In Washington the Bureau of Standards 
las made fucose from seaweed, rafiidose from cottonseed meal, 
urabinose from dahlias, and manose from ivory nuts. From 
6 to 8 per cent of sugar has been realized from cornstulks. 
The hygienle laboratory of the Public Health Service is now 
experimenting with a sugar called xylose, which is made from 
corncobs, which yield from 8 to 10 per cent of this product. 

Saccharine matter is found also in the mineral world, ‘The 
best-kiiown mineral saccharine is.a white crystalline substance 
that is manufactured from the toluene of coal tur. Its chetni- 
cal formula is different from ull vegetable sugars, but it is used 
as a substitute for sugar and is so used especially by those 
suffering from diabetes. It is antiseptic, and from three hun- 
dred to five hundred times as sweet as cane sugar. It hus no 
food value whatever. 

Chemically, all the vegetable sugars are known as carbo- 
lydrates. That means that they are composed of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, veriously combined and constituted The two 
most abundunt sugurs ure known us sucrose and dextrose, 
Sucrose is derived chlefly from cane and beets, while the chief 
source of dextrose now is corn, or Indian malze. 

Sucrose and dextrose have different chemical formulas. The 
actual difference may be described as that of a single molecule 
of water, which is present in dextrose and absent lu sucrose. 


SUGAR CANE, ITS ORIGIN AND SPRBAD 


It is in Hindu records that we find the earliest references 
to sugar cane. It is therefore assumed that the plant had its 
origin in India. It is not mentioned in any of the books of the 
Old Testament, nor in the Talmud, But the Hebrews were not 
without sweets. They gathered wild honey from the hollows of 
trees und the crevices of the rocks, as is still done in Palestine, 
and their dreams of an earthly paradise pictured a land of 
mük and honey. In the early Greek writings, the sugar cane 
is called “ the honey-bearing reed of India.” References to it 
are found in Chinese books written 800 years before Christ. 

We are told that the soldiers of Alexander the Great carried 
this “sweet reed" from the Indus to Europe, where the prod- 
net of the cane was first called saccharum, a word derived from 
the Sanskrit. The word sugar itself is derived from the Persian 
shukar. 

In both India and China they developed crude ways of press- 
ing out the sap and boiling it. Originally, they may liave used 
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it in the form of sap. What is known as solid sugar is not 
mentioned until about 500 years before Christ. Its refinement 
is credited to the Egyptians, who were then an advanced people. 
Throughout the eastern world it gained great repute, both as a 
food and as a medicine. But it was so costly that its use was 
confined largely to the rich. 

The Mohammedans carried sugar with their religion over 
wide areas of the medieval world. The Crusaders carried it to 
Europe. The Moors added it to the civilization of Spain. In 
time, Venice became the sugar market of the world. The Vene- 
tian traders took it to England, where they exchanged it for 
wool. In the time of Elizabeth it had become an article of 
considerable household use in England. 

Some writers believe that sugar cane was native in the West 
Indies, but it is more likely that Columbus and his followers 
transplanted it to the American Islands and to the countries 
of South America. It found its way to Louisiana in the 
eighteenth century, but it was not commercially produced there 
until about 1830. The sugar plant thrived on the islands more 
than it did in Louisiana, where the season is only eight or nine 
months in length, while the cane requires about 12 months for 
full maturity. 

The botanical name for sugar cane is saccharum officinarum. 
It is a giant-stemmed perennial grass, growing to heights of 
from § to 24 feet. The tassel alone is from 2 to 4 feet in length. 
The plant germinates from the buds which grow on the stem 
around the joints, but practically little cane is propagated from 
its seed. The sap from which sugar is made is in the pith. 
The average sugar content is around 16 per cent, with about 2 
per cent more in the form of invert sugar, from which sirup is 
made, The sugar realized from the cane varies greatly. The 
average for Louisiana is given as 143 pounds from a ton of 
cane. It is highest in Hawaii, 245 pounds per ton. In Cuba 
the average is 229 pounds, and Porto Rico, 221. 

THE SUGAR BEET AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 

The presence of sweet juices in certain root plants, especially 
in what is botanically the beta vulgaris, was known among 
the ancients. Herodotus says that the builders of the pyramids 
subsisted largely on beets. i 

But it was not until 1747 that Andreas Marggraf, in Germany, 
made the discovery that these beet juices could be crystallized 
into sugar. His discovery seems to have lingered long as a 
chemical curiosity. But developments followed, and in 1799 
the manufacture of sugar from beets was seriously undertaken. 
The first factory for such purposes was built in Silesia. 

The wars of Napoleon gave an impetus to this industry. An 
embargo was placed on colonial imports. This was intended to 
cripple England, with whom Napoleon was at war. The em- 
bargo closed continental Europe to colonial sugar. What they 
could not get from overseas they sought in their own soil. 
In France they established schools to promote beet culture and 
sugar making. They paid bounties for such sugar, They even 
made the culture of beets compulsory. In Germany and Austria, 
as well as in France, the industry was rapidly developed. By 
scientific culture the sugar content of beets was increased from 
6 and 8 per cent to 12 and 18 per cent. The humble beet became 
the rival of the luxurious cane. 

THE SUGAR BEET IN AMERICA 

The first attempt to make sugar commercially from beets in 
the United States was made in 1830. It was not very success- 
ful. In 1838 the attempt was renewed at Northampton, Mass., 
with the help of one Isnard, who had served in this industry 
under Napoleon. The first real financial success in the making 
of sugar from beets was attained at Alvarado, Calif., in 1870. 

In America soil and climate were both favorable for the 
growing of beets, but from the first the supply of manual 
labor required has been more or less lacking. The American 
machine-using farmer does not take kindly to doing such hand 
labor. Mr. James Wilson, who in Iowa was known as Tama 
Jim,” when Secretary of Agriculture, from 1897 to 1913, did 
more than any other one American to promote and develop 
this industry. Under his stimulating influence $80,000,000 
was invested in the erection of 76 beet-sugar factories. Bounties 
were paid on beet sugar in the States of Idaho, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Nebraska, and New York, while in Iowa beet- 
sugar manufacturers were exempted from taxation. These 
bounties and exemptions, however, have all been abandoned. 
The protective tariff on sugar has aided this industry, and 
without this tariff the industry could not exist to-day. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN CANE AND BEET SUGAR 


For the year 1912-13 the total world production of sugar 
was 20,808,958 tons of 2,000 pounds. Of this total, 10,397,603 


tons were derived from cane and 9,911,355 tons from beets. 
In percentages, 51.2 from cane and 48.8 from beets, At that 
time the beet had almost overtaken the cane. 

But the World War, which soon followed, interrupted the 
growing of beets in all the European countries. This gave a 
new stimulation to cane growing. In 1922-23 the world pro- 
duction of sugar was about the same as in 1912-13, to wit, 
20,448,334 tons, of which 14,692,609 tons were derived from 
cane and only 5,755,725 tons from beets. In percentages this 
was’ 71.9 from cane and 28.1 from beets. In 11 years the out- 
put of cane sugar had been increased around 50 per cent, and 
the output of beet sugar had been decreased in like per cent. 

In the continental United States there was but a slight in- 
crease in cane sugar during the same 11 years, and no material 
increase can be looked for in the future. Of beet sugar, there 
were produced in the continental United States in 1912-13, 
698,952 tons, and in 1922-23, 689,848 tons, showing a slight 
decrease in spite of all the inducements and encouragements 
extended to this industry. The highest production was in the 
year 1920-21, when it was 1,085,749 tons. From this slow in- 
crease we may conclude that we can not look to beet culture 
as a solution of our sugar needs. However, we are deriving 
around a million tons of sugar from what we may call the 
American islands. The exact figures are, for 1922, from Ha- 
wali, 523,040 tons; from Porto Rico, 379,071 tons; and from 
the Virgin Islands, 6,720 tons. We derive also around 300,000 
tons from the Philippine Islands. 

Of the total sugar consumed in the United States in 1922, 
5.700,000 tons, 42.) per cent, was of what we call domestic pro- 
duction, including the islands in domestie sense, and 57.5 per 
a wus derived from foreign countries, the bulk of it from 

a. 

This brings me back to my subject—that is, sugar made from 
corn, The question involved is, Can we make from corn any 
considerable part of the sugar that we now import, adding 
thereby to the deyelopment of American industry and to the 
commercial value of this important product of our farms? 


DISCOVERY AND DEVELOPMENT OF CORN SUGAR 


The Napoleonic embargo on colonial imports, which led to 
the founding of the beet-sugar industry, may also have had 
something to do with the discovery and the development of 
sugar made from starch. 

A Russian chemist named Kirchoff, according to the records, 
was the first to discover the saccharine substance in starches 
and to develop processes for converting it into crystalline sugar. 
For this work he was decorated by the Russian Government in 
1812 and given a pension for life. Kirchoff used the starch of 
the potato, and the product was called potato sugar. Cornstarch 
was then little known in Europe, if it were known at all. 

A few years later a French chemist named Saussure devel- 
oped a process of making sugar from starch by the use of 
sulphuric acid as a catalizer. The product of his process. be- 
cause of its sweetness, was called glucose, from the Greek word 
glucus, meaning sweet. However, but little progress was made 
in the manufacture of sugar from potato starch. Commercially 
it was not successful. 

In 1830 a patent was granted to Amable Brozier, of Philadel- 
phia, for a process that was called the saccarification of grains, 
including especially corn and rice. 

In 1848 Thomas Kingsford established at Oswego, N. X., the 
first cornstarch factory. His experiments and efforts were so 
successful that the names of Oswego and Kingsford are still 
associated with this important American product. 

The Civil War in America, like the Napoleonic wars in 
Europe, created one of those necessities out of which new ideas 
and developments are born. The internal-revenue taxes on dis- 
tilled spirits were so high that they interfered with the manu- 
facture of vinegar, in which high wines were used. A Govern- 
ment chemist directed the attention of two manufacturers of 
Buffalo, N. X., to the conversion of starch into a sirup that could 
be used as a basis for vinegar. 

In 1880 Dr. Arnold Behr, a noted chemist of that time, took 
a further step and patented a process for the manufacture of 
what he called anhydrous sugar from cornstarch, using what 
was called the centrifugal process for crystallization. Faith in 
his process and product was expressed in the form of a million- 
dollar factory which was erected by the Chicago Sugar Re- 
fining Co. In spite of the fact that this sugar was 98 per cent 
pure, but little demand was found for it, one of the reasons 
being that the process was too expensive. 

Doctor Behr may be considered the real founder of the new 
industry. Mr. A. W. H. Lenders, now vice president of Penick & 
Ford (Ltd.), Cedar Rapids, Iowa, himself a chemist of note 
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and a successful manufacturer of corn products, in a personal 
letter to me says: 


With the exception of Doctor Behr, there was no one who had a 
process for the manufacture of high-grade corn sugar until recently. 


Mr. Lenders, let me state, was associated with Doctor Behr 
in some of his experiments and may be regarded as one of his 
pupils. 

In due time one Charles Ebert developed another new process, 
called the pressing process, as a substitute for the centrifugal 
process of Doctor Behr, which cheapened the manufacture of 
such sugar. I believe that the Ebert product was first called 
cerelose. 

Considerable development in the manufacture of sugar from 
corn followed these inventions, but no effort was made to refine 
these sugars. They were what are called 70 and 80 sugars, 
and were used largely and mostly in making vinegar, also by 
breweries before these were closed, and in the curing of 
leathers. 

About 1902 a factory at Peoria, III., began to make sugar 92 
per cent pure dextrose. This product was soon used by bakers, 
ice-cream makers, and by the manufacturers of various food 
products and candy. But it had a bitter taste, and in sugar 
the “ taste is the test.” 

New research work followed. “Doctor Behr's anhydrous 
sugar,” says Mr. Lenders in his letter,“ was the product they 
were aiming at.” The research work proved successful, and 
that in a comparatively short time. The United States Govern- 
ment, through the Bureau of Standards and its various experts, 
including such men as Mr. F. Bates, Dr. R. F. Jackson, and 
W. B. Newkirk, rendered valuable assistance. In due time the 
desired taste was attained and the processes cheapened so that 
factories could be commercially operated. 

The Corn Products Refining Co., one of the largest corpora- 
tions of its kind, has placed all of its resources back of the 
development of this new sugar. They are now making several 
kinds—cerelose, 99.5 per cent pure dextrose on a dry basis, and 
also a 92 sugar called, I believe, argo. Mr. George K. Burgess, 
Director of the Bureau of Standards, in a letter to me on this 
subject, under date of May 6, says: 


We have recently had occasion to examine some dextrose mant- 
factured by this process and have found that the purity of the sample 
submitted was above 99.9 per cent. 

This bureau is at present engaged in problems incidental to further 
refinement of the process, such as an accurate system of color measure- 
ment, the details of chemical analysis, identification of impurities, and 
crystallographic studies. 


From first to last the Bureau of Standards has rendered 
most valuable service to this new industry. 

So far only a few manufacturers have undertaken to make 
this supersugar from corn. “Most of the large corn-products 
manufacturers,” writes Mr. Lenders, who, let me state, has 
given me much valuable assistance in my consideration of this 
subject, “including ourselves (that is, Penick & Ford (Ltd.), 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa), are making the 70 and 80 sugar to-day 
in large quantities,” 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN CORN 


The development of this industry will have an important 
bearing on what is America's premier agricultural product— 
that is, corn—and therefore it may be well to consider briefly 
its history. 

In Engiand and continental Europe the word “corn” is ap- 
plied to the edible seeds of many cereal plants, including wheat, 
barley, rye, and so forth. In the United States the word is 
ree to Indian maize. Here maize is corn and corn is 
maize. 

What the Indians called mahiz and the Spaniards maiz was 
found growing on the West India Islands in great abundance 
when Columbus made his discovery. He spoke of vast fields 
of maize. When Cortez conquered Mexico, he marched through 
fields of this maize. De Soto found it in Florida and on the 
banks of the Mississippi. Joliet and Marquette, when they 
discovered the Iowa country in 1673, found it growing on the 
banks of the Iowa River, where it still grows in its greatest 
luxuriance. 

The Indians believed that corn was bestowed upon them by 
some special act of Providence. It was at least providential to 
them. Black Hawk in his autobiography relates quite seri- 
ously that once upon a time when three Indians were out 
hunting a beautiful woman came down out of the sky. She 
was hungry. They gave her the best portions of venison. 
Having eaten, she thanked them and told them to return to the 
place of their meeting one year later. When they so returned, 
they found growing there corn, beans, and tobacco, but chief 
was corn. 


The legend of the Winnebagoes was a little different. They 
believed that when the first woman had been created many 
suitors came to woo her. Among them was one Mondamin, or 
Corn, who was so strong that he slew all the other snitors, and 
through him Corn became the father of all the Indians. 


CORN AS AMERICA’S PREMIER CROP 


In 1922, according to the Yearbook of the Department of Agri- 
culture (p. 572), 102,428,000 acres were planted to corn in tha 
United States. The yield that year was 2,890,712,000 bushels, 
(The yield has since been as high as over 3,000,000,000 bushels.) 
The estimated value of the crop of 1922 was $1,900,287,000, 
These figures leave no doubt as to the premiership of corn in 
American agriculture. 

Corn is grown in every one of the 48 States of the continental 
United States. In 1922 the smallest acreage was in Nevada— 
1,000 acres; the largest was in Iowa—10,123,000 acres. In 
Iowa there was produced that year 455,535,000 bushels, or 
almost one-sixth of the entire corn product of the United 
States. The estimated value of Iowa’s corn that year was 
$255,100,100. 

Tilinois ranked second in corn in 1922, that State having 
8,819,000 acres, yielding 313,074,000 bushels, the estimated value 
of which was $187,844,000. The third State in corn was Ne- 
braska, with 7,419,000 acres, 182,400,000 bushels, valued at 
$105,792,000. That year three other States—namely, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas—had corn acreages in excess of 5,000,000. 
Of the Southern States, outside of Texas, Georgia stood first, 
with over 4,000,000 acres, and the two Carolinas followed, each 
with more than 2,000,000 acres, 

Iowa's preeminence as a corn State is due to ideal conditions 
of soil and climate, rainfall, and sunshine for such production. 

For 300 miles east and west, from the Mississippi to the Mis- 
souri, and for 200 miles north and south, practically every acre 
is susceptible and responsive to the culture of corn. On these 
facts and figures is based the popular refrain: 


We're from lo-wax, Io-way, 
That's where the tall corn grows. 


But corn in its growth is not restricted to the American 
States. It is grown in many other Jands. The total world pro- 
duction is now in excess of 4,000,000,000 bushels. But three- 
fourths of all the corn is still grown in the United States. 

Among foreign countries, Argentina ranks first in corn pro- 
duction. In 1922 its acreage in that country was in excess of 
8,000,000, or about four-fifths of the acreage in Iowa alone. 
But in that year the product of Argentina was only about one- 
half of that of Iowa, proving Iowa’s superiority in this respect. 
The exact figures for Argentina were, 1922, acres, 8,090,000, and 
bushels, 230,423,000. 

Of the American corn crop 40 per cent is fed to hogs and 
converted into pork products, 20 per cent is fed to horses and 
mules, and 15 per cent to cattle. These three uses account for 
75 per cent of all American corn, Ten per cent more is used 
as human food direct. When all its uses, including beef and 
pork and mutton and poultry and so on, fed on corn, are taken 
into consideration corn becomes the principal food product of 
the American people. It is that by which they chiefly subsist. 

Corn is almost wholly a commodity of domestic commerce. 
Very little is exported—that is, in the form of grain. The aver- 
age exports for the past 20 years have not exceeded 3 per cent 
of the total. In only one year since 1900 have the exports ex- 
ceeded 100,000,000 bushels. Of corn exported, one-half goes to 
England and a sixth to Germany, and if Canada and Holland 
are added we have three-fourths of our exports accounted for. 
Our largest imports of corn were in 1914, when under a favor- 
able tariff, we received 15,821,000 bushels from Argentina for 
use in the Atlantic seaboard industries, 


THE WONDERS IN THE KERNEL OF CORN 


Corn, like cane, belongs to the grass family. It grows to an 
average height of about 10 feet, more or less. It is a semi- 
tropical plant. It is matured in from 90 to 120 days. 

The seed or grain grows on a cob and is ineased in husks 
that overlap it. From the tip of the cob and projecting beyond 
the husk are many tiny silks, one for each kernel, upon which 
the fertilizing pollen falls from the tassel which crowns the 
stalk. The long rows of grain on the cob are always even num- 
bered. From a single grain of seed planted a thousand may 
be produced, and corn is therefore a thousandfold crop, a won- 
der in productivity. 

At the tip of each kernel there is a little germ which is the 
new life. Nature has guarded and protected this germ most 
carefully, It is ineased in a bit of oll to protect it against 
drought and moisture, heat and cold, and their changes. The 
main substance in the kernel is starch, which is the food upon 
which the new life subsists until it can put forth roots in the 
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ground and leaves in the air to sustain itself. It is all a wonder 
wrought in some fairyland of nature. 
THE OIL OF THE CORN 

Before proceeding with the development of the stareh of the 
corn into commercial sugar I must make a brief reference to 
the oil in which the germ is protected. This is a precious oil, 
and it is now successfully extracted and refined, running about 
14 pounds to the bushel of 56 pounds. It is an article of com- 
merce. In 1922 in excess of 11,000,000 gallons were manufac- 
tured. 

The oil is of a soft golden coloring. It is used in many manu- 
factured foods. As a salad dressing it has displaced many 
minor oils and has become a competitor of olive ofl. In cooking 
it has many advantages over all other oils and some over lard 
and even butter. It has a high burning point, 650°, compared 
with 425 for lard and 250 for butter. The advantage in this 
lies in the fact that corn oil can be brought to a high heat 
without either burning or smoking. When the meat to be fried 
is immersed in this oil at a high heat, which may be 600°, the 
pores of the meat are immediately sealed and the natural 
juices, together with the flavoring and aroma, are retained. In 
other words, the meats so cooked are not soaked or saturated 
in grease, 

GLUCOSE, MALTOSE, AND DEXTROSE 

The starch that is extracted from the corn is converted into 
a raw sugar by a process of cooking under pressure. Dilute 
hydrochloric acid is used, which is later neutralized by soda, 
and the liquors decolorized with carbon. The raw sugar is 90 
per cent dextrose and corresponds to the raw cane sugars that 
are imported and refined in this country. The two processes of 
refining are said to be absolutely identical. i 

Maltose sugar is made by a different process. The ground 
corn or grits are mixed with a certain amount of malted bar- 
ley. By this process the starches are converted into what are 
called simpler forms of carbohydrates, namely, dextrins and 
maltose, and, if the action is carried far enough, into complete 
maltose. 

The present commercial corn sugar is dextrose. The manu- 
facture of maltose has not been deemed commercially successful, 
but the chemists of the Department of Agriculture are at the 
present time carrying on experiments, already highly success- 
ful, I am told, to perfect and cheapen this maltose sugar. They 
have reached a result of 33 pounds of sugar from a bushel of 
56 pounds of corn. 

Of the two corn sugars, maltose has the higher calorific 
value, practically as high as cane or beet sugar; while dex- 
trose ranks lower in that respect. In the element of sweet- 
ness the corn sugars are deficient compared with both cane 
and beet sugar. Dextrose at its best is about three-fourths as 
sweet as sucrose—that is, cane sugar—and it may run lower 
three-fifths. The food values of all these sugars are about the 
same. As a preservative the corn sugars are probably 30 per 
cent more effective than either cane or beet sugar. Of all the 
Sugars dextrose is probably most easy of digestion and assimi- 
lat ion. 

s DEXTROSE CALLED IDBAL SUGAR 


The chemical formulas of sucrose and dextrose differ slightly. 
They are elementally the same, but in different combinations, 
The difference has been described by one as that of a single 
molecule of water. In the processes of human digestion, I am 
told, this molecule of water must be added to the sucrose. 
That is, the sucrose must be converted into the dextrose, which 
is called blood sugar, and as such is ready to be absorbed and 
assimilated in the human system. On the processes of diges- 
tion, Dr. M. C. White, Assistant Surgeon General United States 
Publice Health Service, writes me as follows: 


5 The starch ordinarily consumed with the diet is split during diges- 

tion in the gastrointestinal canal into glucose, and is absorbed by the 
blood in this form. After being carried by the blood to the organs of 
the it is burned to carbon dioxide and water. Part of the ab- 
sorbed glucose is stored in the muscle and liver as a complex carbo- 
hydrate called glycogen. On the basis of our present knowledge there 
is no reason to assume that sugar (glucose) made from corn is digested 
and utflized by the body in any different way than glucose derived from 
other sourees. 


Dr. M. S. Fine, director of the research department of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich., a recognized authority 
on food products, writes me as follows: 


Both maltose and dextrose are valuable sugars. Maltose is often 
tolerated by sensitive gastrointestinal tracts when cane sugar and 
other forms of carbohydrates are not so well tolerated. 

Dextrose one might almost consider as the {deal sugar. 
no digestion whatever in the gastrointestinal tract. 


It requires 
It is absorbed into 


the circnlation as such, and it is prectsely in the form of dextrose that 
sugar circulates in the blood normally. In other words, dextrose is 
immediately available. 4 

Dextrose, like multose, has recently found much favor in connection 
with the feeding of babies. * * * 

There is, as you probably know, a prejudice against the use of 
dextrose, or, as it is more commonly known, glucose. The prejudice 
arose, no doubt, because this material was at one time used as an 
adulterant. * 


AS A FOOD FOR CHILDREN 


Children are sald to require more heat units than adults. 
This is due to their activities and to a more rapid radiation of 
heat from thelr bodies. They therefore both crave and need 
sweets. They find these first in milk. Two quarts of milk con- 
tain 3 ounces of milk sugar. In using cane sugar, or sucrose, 
the amount must not exceed the capacity of the child to con- 
vert it into dextrose. But corn sugar is taken in the form of 

and is therefore said to be less harmful. On this 
subject I will insert herewith in full a letter written by Dr. 
McKim Marriott, a recognized pediatric, which is the science 
of the hygienic care of children: 
Hon. Crrenus Corn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. i 


Dran Sm: This is in reply to your letter of May 10, relative to 
the nse of corn as a source of sugar. 

I have, for a number of years past, been using and advocating the 
use of corn sirup in the feeding of Infants. Corn sirup is. prepared 
front cornstarch by hydrolysis and consists mostly of dextrin, maltose, 
and glucose. I have found this form of sugar to be the most suitable 
for infant feeding. It is digested better than cane sugar or milk 
sugar and does not lead to diarrhea, It is by far the safest form 
of sugar to give a bottle-fed baby. Corn sirup is an economical food 
as well. It is much cheaper and certainly as good, or better, than 
many of the advertised dextrin and malt sugars used in infant feed- 
ing, such as Mellin's Food, ete. As a food for older children corn 
sirup has a considerable advantage over cane sugar because it is more 
easily digested and is not as sweet, and can, therefore, be taken in 
larger amounts. y 

In the St. Louis Children’s Hospital and fn the Children’s Dispen- 
sary of Washington University practically no other form of sugar 
is used in the feeding of infants, and since the adoption of this policy 
the mortality rate among babies has been lowered markedly. 

Trusting that this is the desired information and that you will 
not hesitate to call upon me if you wish any further particulars, I 


Sincerely yours, 
McKim Manmorr, u. D., 
Physician in Chief St. Louis Children’s Hospital, 
Dean and Professor of Pediatrics, 
Washington University School of Medicine. 


From another source I learn that when children—and the 
Same is true of adults—eat too much candy made from the 
sucrose sugars—eane and beet—it distresses them, due to the 
fact that there are not enough of the molecules of water and of 
the saliva acids to convert this sucrose into dextrose in the 
processes of digestion. The mass lies unacted upon awaiting the 
necessary secretions for the processes of digestion, or fermenta- 
tions set up, adding to the distress. 

In the case of the dextrose sugars—com—no such distress 
ensues, for this sugar is already in the form in which it must 
be to be taken up by the system. The processes to which the 
stomach and the associated organs are subjected in the use of 
cane and beet sugar are performed in the laboratories in the 
case of corn sugar. On this, however, I express no expert 
opinion, merely repeating what has been told me by those who 
pretend to know more about such matters. 

THE CALORIFIC AND FOOD VALUES COMPARED 

As to the calorific value of corn sugar compared with other 
sugar, I have a statement from Mr. A. C. Browne, who wrote 
to me as Acting Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, under date of May 7, as foll6ws: 


The calorifie value of cane sugar—that is, the heat units formed 
by the complete combustion of a unit quantity of sugar—is known to 
be 3,955.2 calories per gram of sugar. In the case of maltose sugar 
the calorific value is 3,949.3 calories per gram. In the case of dextrose 
the calorific value is 3,742.6 calories per gram. 


In this respect, as I have already said, maltose sugar is 
practically on a par with cane sugar. Dextrose sugar would 
seem to suffer in comparison with both maltose and sucrose; 
but, as a matter of fact, I am assured upon good authority 
this is not really so, for “while its actual calorific value is 
somewhat less than cane sugar the human system expends con- 
siderably Jess energy in its digestion, so that the final result 
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is about the same.” In the case of sucrose the 200 calories by 
which it exceeds dextrose are fully consumed in the processes 
of converting the sucrose into dextrose, into which it must 
be converted before digestion and assimilation can proceed. 

As to the nutritive and food values of these sugars, so far 
as I have been able to learn, they do not vary greatly. All 
the authorities that I have consulted seem to place corn sugar 
on as high a plane as either cane or beet sugar as food. Mr. 
A. C. Browne, of the Bureau of Chemistry, from whom I have 
already quoted, in the same letter says on this subject: 

All evidence points to the fact that in the case of normal individuals 
these sugars are all digested completely in the human body and have 
approximately the same nutritive value, weight for weight, 


THE UTILITY OF DEXTROSE SUGAR 


The process of converting cornstarch into sugar has been de- 
scribed as “ practically identical with the digestion of starch 
in the human body * * +*+, In the factory hydrochloric acid 
corresponds to the enzyme in the human saliva.” Dextrose has 
been styled predigested starch, a sugar that is “taken up in 
the blood stream and is known as blood sugar.” Because of 
ease in digestion and of assimilation a very high value has 
been placed on this sugar by dieticians and by experts in such 
matters, 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, at one time president of the board of 
health of New York, has left a record of his opinion that on 
a diet of corn sirup a man can perform more muscular work 
than under any other single diet. 

Dr. Harry Gideon Wells, at one time dean of medical work 
in the University of Chicago, in a hearing before the Illinois 
State Food Standards Commission, gave like testimony. Speak- 
ing of corn sirup, and other sirups and sugars, he was asked if 
he would prefer glucose, “as far as digestion is concerned.” 
He answered: 

Yes; for the purpose of feeding a child or an adult, for that matter. 
If you had to limit your carbohydrates to cane sugar or glucose, you 
would find a person would get along much better on commercial 
glucose than on sugar (cane), because he would get sick of the amount 
of sweetness that he would get with cane sugar as the sole source of 
carbohydrate foods. That is why we eat bread, starch, and such things 
instead of cane sugar. 


Dr. John C. Olson, professor of analytical chemistry, Poly- 
techhnical Institute, Brooklyn, N. V., has said: 

When starch is rendered soluble it passes into other sugars which 
are less sweet, such as dextrose and maltose. They are fully as nour- 
ishing as cane sugar and pass into the blood more quickly, because cane 
sugar must first be broken up into the two simpler sugars called 
dextrose and levulose. 


Dr. Henry C. Sherman, of Columbia University, speaking on 
the same subject, has said that “from frequent free use of 
sugar it occurs repeatedly some injury to the stomach must be 
anticipated.’ He ascribed this to certain fermentations which 
are apt to result from the use of the highly sweetened cane and 
beet sugars and to the “ distinct abstraction of water from the 
mucous membrane” which occurs in the processes of converting 
sucrose sugar into dextrose sugar when it is taken into the 
human system. 

THE DEFICIENCY IN SWEETNESS 


One of the somewhat adverse facts that corn sugar will have 
to contend with is its admitted deficiency in sweetness. Com- 
pared with the best cane sugar it is ranked from 60 to 75 per 
cent in this respect. The sugar consumers of America are 
accustomed to the sweeter sugars. They have an abnormal 
taste for them, just as Americans haye had an abnormal taste 
for the stronger alcoholic liquors. 

This deficiency in corn sugar, however, is all in the taste and 
is without bearing on the food value of the sugar. If sweetness 
were the test, then the saccharine substance which is derived 
from coal tar would be the best sugar in the world. In sweet- 
ness it has from three to five hundred times the strength of 
cane sugar. But this mineral sugar has no food value whatever. 
It is sweet to the taste, but it is neither digested nor assimilated. 

But in any event in such matters the “taste is the test,” and 
to satisfy the taste all that is necessary is to use more for 
given purposes of corn sugar than of cane sugar, and as its 
manufacture is cheaper this will be no real handicap. 


THE COST OF MANUFACTURING CORN SUGAR 


The ultimate cost of manufacturing corn sugar has not yet 
been wholly determined. That will depend on quantity of out- 
put, and also upon the development of processes that are still 
new. In a general way it is stated that dextrose can be manu- 
factured for as much as a cent and a half less per pound than 
beet sugar, which now competes successfully with cane sugar. 


I submitted this question to the bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture which is now perfecting maltose sugar, The 
reply is that it is hard to answer, for “ the final cost could only 
be determined by actual operation on a large scale.” A tenta- 
tive estimate of the cost of production is around 3 cents per 
pound or less for pure maltose sugar based on corn around 70 
cents a bushel, the present market price. In this process 33 
pounds of sugar are realized from a bushel of 56 pounds of 
corn, There is also left the oil from the corn and, theoretically, 
from 15 to 20 pounds of dry material or by-product which can 
be used in stock foods. 


THE PRESERVATIVE VALUE OF CORN SUGAR 


Sugar as a preservative is used in canning fruits and certain 
vegetables and in condensing milk. It is also used in pre- 
serves and jellies. 

As a preservative the sweetness in sugar is not a factor. 
Corn sugar with a lower saccharine content has a higher pre- 
serving potency than cane sugar. This higher efficiency is 
placed over 30 per cent. On this subject the following state- 
ment is apropos and I am told authoritative: 


It is well known that the preserving power of sugar solutions de- 
pends largely upon the osmotic pressure of the solutions. Statistical 
information shows that the osmotic pressure of 15.2 per cent of 
dextrose solution is equal to the osmotic pressure of 24.3 per cent 
sucrose solution, and from this it is logical to conclude that, when 
applied to the same material and the same organism, a 15.2 per cent 
dextrose solution will have the same preserving value of a 24.3 cane- 
sugar solution. 


According to this statement, the preserving efficiency of corn 
sugar will make it a desired article in such processes, which 
account for a large part of the consumption of sugar. It would 
be especially useful in preserving such fruits as have naturally 
a high sweetness. 

At the present time, under official rulings, where corn sugar 
is used in manufactured products, the fact must be stated on 
the labels, which is said to operate as a discrimination. 


THE ALLEGED DISCRIMINATIONS UNDER FOOD ACT 


The labeling referred to has led to some differences and dis- 
putes between manufacturers and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which interprets the food and drugs act. In its rulings 
the department has, of course, no desire to discriminate against 
corn sugar. On the contrary, it is anxious to promote the 
manufacture and use of such sugar, and, as already stated, it 
is now carrying on experiments to perfect the processes for 
making maltose sugar from corn. This is in consonance with 
the purposes for which the Department of Agriculture was 
created; that is, the promotion of agriculture. 

The manufacturers complain that the labels required when 
corn sugar is used in prepared foods operate as a prejudice. 
The very fact that the designation “corn sugar” is required, 
they say, in the minds of many implies an inferiority, or at 
least a substitution, They argue that competitors call atten- 
tion to such labelings to arouse the prejudices of would-be 
purchasers. 

This alleged discrimination on the part of the Department 
of Agriculture in the interpretation of the food and drugs act 
arises from a definition of sugar laid down many years ago, 
and which is still adhered to. This definition is as follows: 


Sugar is the product chemically known as sucrose (saccharose), 
chiefly obtained from sugar cane, sugar beets, sorghum, maple, and 
palm. 


Under this definition, sugar made from corn is not sugar 
per se, for it is dextrose and not sucrose. The modern dic- 
tionaries give a more comprehensive definition of sugar. The 
Standard Dictionary says: 


Sugar is “any of many sweets or sweetish carbohydrates which 
are ketonle or aldehydic derivatives of the higher alcohols 
formerly divided into the glucose group and the saccharose grap.” 


The use of the word “ formerly“ in this definition may imply 
that they are not now so divided. But the Department of Agri- 
culture officially still insists on such a division, and that is 
why it requires special designation on labels when corn sugar is 
used. Secretary Wallace, in a letter on this matter, says: 


The question of whether or not the law requires products ordinarily 
sweetened with sucrose to bear a declaration of dextrose, or so-called 
corn sugar, when this substance has supplanted sucrose, is not one 
involving the department's authority to promulgate food standards. It 
rests solely upon the fundamental requirements of the Federal food and 
drugs act, which define a food product as adulterated if any substance 
has been substituted wholly or in part for the article, and misbranded 
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if it bear any statement, design, or device that is false, misleading, or 
deceptive in any particular. 

Dextrose has an entirely definite, different identity from sucrose, 
and this difference in identity ig reflected in the lower sweetening 
power and lower solubility of the first-named product, 


He says also that usage determines the designation on the 
labels. In preparing commercial food products, such as jam, 
for instance, sucrose or cane sugar has so long been used that 
the purchasers have a right to expect, and do expect, that it 
has been used, unless a statement is made to the contrary. 

As to sweetness, to which reference is made by the Secretary, 
that difference is not material, for it is true that “the taste is 
the test,” and when a sugar of lower saccharine content is used, 
all that is necessary is to add enough more to meet the required 
taste. Such additions of corn sugar in prepared foods would 
at the same time mean additions to the total food values of the 
product. 

Corn sugar is so wholesome that it might well be capitalized 
on the labels of manufactured food products. Instead of print- 
ing the fact that corn sugar is one of the ingredients in the 
form of an apology, or even as an explanation, why not print 
it as a label of superiority, a badge of purity, of healthfulness, 
and of nutritiousness? May it not be possible that the labels 
officially required may be converted into advantageous adver- 
tisements? If corn sugar is what the chemists and dieticians 
whom I have quoted have found it to be, why not emphasize 
its superiority on every label? Secretary Wallace suggests 
the same thought in the letter from which I have already 
quoted, as follows: 


Frankly, I do not believe that the present requirements 
will work any unnecessary hardship on industries manufacturing and 
employing dextrose or decrease its possible use to any material ex- 
tent. The employment of a label conveying exact informa- 
tion to the consumer concerning the identity of the article creates 
public confidence in the article, if it has merit that is decidedly advan- 
tageouos, * * [ am sure no one really interested in the increased 
production of dextrose will concede that this substance does not 
possess the merit necessary to justify its increased consumption. 

Let me renew to you the department’s assurances of its interest in 
the Increased consumption of products of corn, whieh will insure to 
producers of corn a more equitable return. I am convinced, however, 
that the marketing of corn products on the basis of thelr merit alone 
and with full knowledge of the public of their identity is the only cer- 
tain way of accomplishing this object and making such increased con- 
sumption of any enduring character. 


The Secretary may be right. Corn sugar musf be sold on its 
merits, and I believe it has merits on which it can be sold. All 
it needs is publicity. Advertising is the magic wand that will 
put it across, to use a commercial phrase. The skill and the 
potency of the advertiser are the things desired, There is in 
this sugar itself the inherent quality that can not be overstated. 
Make the labels now required the hallmarks of that quality in 
food products. 

THE MANUFACTURER’S VIEW OF THIS DISCRIMINATION 

Having set forth the views of the Secretary of Agriculture 
on this alleged discrimination in the labeling of corn sugar, I 
will reprint herewith a letter which I have received from Mr. 
Moffett, whose efforts to promote this sugar are entitled to the 
praise of all corn growers and sugar consumers, dealing in part 
with these discriminations. He is vice president of the Corn 
Products Refining Co. 

The letter, aside from setting forth these views, fs worth 
printing for the information it gives, in reply to a series of in- 
quiries submitted by me, on the processes of making this new 
sugar, its uses, merits, and so forth. The letter in full is as 
follows: 


Hon, Crrenvs COLM, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Referring to yours of the 23d. I will try to answer your 
questions In the order that you have asked them. 

First. The preserving power of any sugar depends on the osmotic 
pressure of the solution. The recognized authorities show that a 
solution of corn sugar containing 15 per cent has the same osmotie 
pressure as a cane-sugar solution containing 25 per cent of sugar. 
As a-practical demonstration this has only been established so far 
absolutely in milk-condensing experiments carried on at Grove City, 
Pa., in cooperation with the Bureau of Animal-Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, 

The frult-canning experiments have been carried on, using the same 
amount of corn sugar as is customary with cane sugar. In the case 
of the fruit it was considered superior to ordinary fruit canned with 
cane sugar, Inasmuch as there was more of a fruit flavor and less 

ot plain sweetness than usual. In a report made by the Caltfornia 
Packing Corporation they say as follows: “ Unfortunately we ean not 


| Sugar when it is sold to the consumer straight. 


use this material in our products because we would have to mark om 


the package that they contained,” etc. 

The Beacon Chocolate Co., of North. Tonawanda, N. X., advise that 
in the manufacture of chocolate coatings this sugar ia very desirable, 
but they can not use it because a regulation of the Department of 
Agrieulture requires that if anything except cane sugar is used it 
must be marked on the package. This is ridiculous. I would cam 
your attention to the fact that chocolate coatings are used in the 
manufacture of confectionery, and in confectionery there are no stand- 
ards that call for specific naming of any sugar; corn sugar, corn 
sirup, cane sugar, or any other kind of sugar can be used at will, 
providing it is wholesome. 

Second. In canning processes deficiency in sweetness is not a factor 
to be considered since the amount of sugar used for preserving is gen- 
erally accepted to be much in excess of what is really required so far 
as the taste fs concerned, This is particularly exemplified in canned 
fruits, which are so sweet that the fruit favor is obscured, and as for 
condensed milk, you no doubt have the same opinion as nearly every- 
one, that it Is so sweet it is sickening. 

Third. The principal use of corn sugar in manufacturing ice cream 
is to give body and texture and in order to reduce the sweetness, which 
is too great under the ordinary formula. In the baking trade corn 
Sugar is used as yeast food. In general corn sugar sells at a price 
in relation to cane sugar, so that the cost per unit of sweetening is 
the same. The cost per unit of food value is about 25 per cent less in 
the case of corn sugar. : ö 

Fourth. The success of the use of this sugar by ice-cream makers 
and bakers is absolutely established. These trades are now using about 
400,000 bags a year, and this yolume is steadily growing. There is no 
use of it by the canners as yet. They are afraid to use it on account of 
the present regulations. 

Fifth. We have no desire to sell corn sugar as anything except corn 
The consumer in that 
case is perfectly able to determine for himself the value of the sugar; 
but we do consider that it is an unwarranted discrimination that where 
this sugar is used as an ingredient in the manufacture of such articles 


as jams, jellies, preserves, condensed milk, chocolate, etc., the regula- 


tions require that it be specifically named, inasmuch as it is admittedly 


‘a perfectly wholesome product, possibly better from this standpoint 


than cane sugur. No manufacturer is going to use it as an ingredient 
if he thinks it deteriorates the quality of his goods, but the mere fact 
that he has to put a notation on the label appears to him that be 18 
being forced to warn the buyer that his goods are not standard, and the 
buyer will think the same way, too, for unless there is something wrong, 
why is this warning necessary? 

Advertising is perfectly all right, and we are doing this and going 
ahead with it, but educating 100,000,000 people is same job and will 
require years. Can anyone give any good reason why this handicap 
and discrimination is put on a perfectly wholesome, legitimate, Ameri- 
can agricultural product? The more natural thing to expect from our 
Government would be cooperation in exploiting such a product instend 
of obstruction, 

Sixth. With reference to the percentage of sweetness, unfortunately 


| there are no instruments for determining sweetness. The tests are en- 
| tirely comparative. 


I have had made many tests, the results of which 
indicate to me that this corn sugar is approximately 75 per cent as 
sweet as cane sugar. It is fair to say that every individual will get u 
different ratio, but I think we can demonstrate to eyeryone’s satisfac 
tion that om the average 75, per cent is about correct. 

Seventh. This industry is growing right along, principally in increas- 
ing the quantity sold to the ice-cream and bakery trade. We are at 
present starting the marketing of this sugar direct to the consumer in 
central Illinois and im certain parts of Iowa. The actual consumption 
of this sugar is running at the rate of approximately 50,000,000 pounds 
per annum, a part of which this company consumes in the manufacture 
of other products—table sirups. 

I wrote you some time ago that our capacity was approximately 
400,000 pounds a day. On account of eertain technical improvements 
in the nrethod of operating the process, with our present equipment we 
can probably produce 600,000 pounds daily, ar 200,000,000 pounds a 
year. 

Eighth, Powdered cane sugar is pulverized and a small amount of 
cornstarch is added to prevent the sugar from caking, Pulverlzed corn 
sugar is an extraordinarily good substitute for powdered cane sugar. 
The addition of cornstarch to corn sugar in order to prevent it caking 
Is not necessary. 

If there are any other questions that I can answer, please let me 
hear from you. 

G. M. MOFFETT. 


We who are deeply interested in the development of this new 
sugar industry, because we are interested in the men who grow 
corn; hope and trust that the manufacturers and the authorities 
may soon iron out these differences. No discriminations that 
interfere with such a desirable industry should be continued, 
The one sugar is as wholesome as the other, and they may, 
therefore, be used interchangeably, it would seem, without 
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either harm or deception. Whether sucrose or dextrose, sugar 
is sugar, just as “ pigs is pigs.” 

Or perhaps a “ Hell and Maria” Dawes commission may be 
called into being to work out the differences that are, I believe, 
more imaginary than real. Or the food and drugs act may be 
amended to suit the new conditions. There is an industry at 


Issue, and markets for the farmers of America who grow corn 


on 100,000,000 acres, 
PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE PRODUCTION 

No statistics are available as to the manufacture of corn 
sugar. A bulletin issued by the Department of Commerce states 
that in 1921, 152,055,736 pounds of grape sugar were produced. 
The grape sugar of commerce is largely derived from corn. 

The Corn Products Refining Co. has been pioneering in the 
manufacture of corn sugar. It now has in operation a plant at 
Argo, III., that is turning out 300,000 pounds a day. 

I have just received word that Penick & Ford (Ltd.), operat- 
ing in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, my home city, has let a contract for 
the first unit of a large plant, to consist of six units, for the 
manufacture and refining of corn sugar. They have deemed the 


matter of time so important and so urgent that under the con- 


tract the factory must be completed by the Ist of August. 

I am proud of the fact that the second factory for this new 
industry is to be located in. my home city, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
which is one of the cereal centers of the country. Fifty years 
ago two Scotchmen, George Douglas and John Stuart, started 
in that city, then a village, the manufacture of oatmeal in the 
„Scotch way.” They have left as a monument to themselves 
a factory that converts, per day, 100,000 bushels of oats into 
products fitted for human food. Quaker Oats are sold around 
the world. Agents go to all lands and to the remote islands of 
the seven seas hunting markets in which to dispose of the 
surplus products of the farmers of the Middle West. I want, 
in this connection, to pay a tribute of respect to men of such 
yision, men who build factories and create markets, and who are 
the greatest benefactors of their fellow men. The Penick & Ford 
plant is one of the offspring of Quaker Oats. 

It was George B. Douglas and Walter D. Douglas, sons of the 
pioneer Douglas, who founded the starch industry in Cedar 
Rapids, out of which the Penick & Ford plant was evolved. 
Because two men pioneered in “the Scotch way” in Cedar 
Rapids, 50,000,000 bushels of cereals are now converted into 
food products in that city annually, wholesome human foods 
made out of oats and corn and wheat and barley and rice. 

Mr. G. M. Moffett, vice president of the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., writing to me under date of April 25, says that his 
company “holds itself ready to supply whatever plant equip- 
ment and capital is necessary to develop this product to its 
utmost.” As to the outlook, he says: 


From an economic standpoint it appears that there is every reason 
to believe that this product can and will develop a very large market, 
and very possibly one of such a size that the consumption of corn in 
its manufacture will be perhaps the greatest single factor in the dis- 
posal of the surplus corn produced by this country. 

The working out of all the details was a matter of years of 
experimentation, with the result that two years ago we put into 
operation a small but practical plant, and subsequently, in September, 
1923, a large plant for the manufacture of this product. This 
plant has a capacity of over 300,000 pounds of sugar dally, and 


‘is uniformly and economically producing this sugar. From a manu- 


facturing standpoint, there is no limit to the amount of this sugar 

that can be produced, it being entirely a question of how much 

can be sold. By this process of manufacture, we produce ap- 

proximately 25 pounds of pure corn sugar from a bushel of corn, 
THE POSSIBLE MARKET FOR CORN SUGAR 

There are now consumed in the United States 5,700,000 
tons of sugar per year. Reduced to pounds this is 11,400,- 
000,000. Sugar consumption is still growing, and that much 
more rapidly than population. Sugar is an American habit 
and diet. 

This sugar reduced to bushels of corn, counting 25 pounds 
of sugar in a bushel, stands 456,000,000 bushels. That was 
almost exactly the whole corn crop of Iowa of 1922, the 
product of 10,000,000 acres. This corn, if loaded into standard 
railroad cars, would make a train of cars reaching from 
San Francisco to New York. I reduce these figures to such 
terms so that you may visualize America’s consumption of 
sugar, and with it the possibilities of sugar made from corn. 

Of course, I know as you know, that we are not going to 
make all the sugar we consume out of corn. That is not 
what we desire to do. It would not even be desirable. We 
have an expanding beet-sugar industry and we want to pro- 
mote its larger expansion, 

In California and in Colorado, and other States as far east 
as Iowa and Michigan, we have soils admirably adapted to the 


culture of the sugar beet. The only retarding element is that 
of the labor required, and in this the new immigration law will 
become an important factor. We want to continue the manu- 
facture of beet sugar, and we shall always have a large demand 
for sugar made from cane because of its saccharine content. 
In many uses there will never be a substitute for cane sugar. 
But the field is so large that we may well seek in it a place 
for this newer sugar. ‘To find and fill that possible market will 
be A Messy achievement not only for the farmers but for all the 
people. 

Of the sugar we consume, including what we export in manu- 
factured products, we now produce 919,000 tons within the 
continental United States, two-thirds of it from beets. An- 
other almost equal amount, 931,000 tons, is termed “ domestic" 
because derived from islands under the American flag—Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. And we also draw large 
quantities—over 300,000 tons—from the Philippine Islands, from 
which our flag will ultimately be withdrawn. 

But the bulk of all our sugar is at the present time derived 
from Cuba under the terms of a favorable reciprocity treaty, 
negotiated in 1903, granting a 20 per cent reduction of the full 
sugar tariffs. The amount so derived is largely in excess of 
4,000,000 tons, 

Let us do a little assumptive computing, If we transferred 
to corn sugar one-fourth of our total consumption, it would 
require 114,000,000 bushels of corn; or if one-fourth of the 
Sugar that we now import from Cuba were transferred to corn 
as a source, it would provide a market for more than 80,000,000 
bushels of corn. 

Surely such a consumption of corn sugar is not an impossible 
and certainly not a preposterous assumption. On the contrary, 
it is very reasonable, considering the merits of this new sugar, 
its wholesomeness, and its nutritiousness as food. 

And let me emphasize the patriotic appeal there is in this 
new sugar. It is an American, an all-American product. Is 
not the corn produced by American labor on American farms, 
and is not the sugar from it produced by American labor in 
American factories? Shall anyone say that it contains no 
patriotic appeal to the American consumers of sugar? 

There is also a self-interest—call it a selfish economic 
interest—in the development of this new industry. A well- 
developed corn-sugar output will operate to hold down sugar 
prices for all time. With such competition it will never again 
be possible, either through artificial manipulations or natural 
causes, to increase sugar prices as in the past. We still 
have within our financial and household memories 20 and al- 
most 30 cent sugar. With an abundant source at our own com- 
mand, with factories competing for the market, no such absurd 
conditions could ever arise again. 

Taking all these things into consideration, I can come to no 
other conclusion than that there is a bright future for this 
new industry. To me it looks like the dawn of another new 
industrial era. It spells progress, too. 

But the way is not wholly cleared as yet. There are inertias 
and prejudices to overcome. ‘The cane-sugar interests are 
well intrenched in business and the use of cane sugar is 
deeply ingrained in the people. Campaigns of education must 
be carried on. Promotive advertising is presented with great 
opportunities in this field. 


PRESENT AND POSSIBLE USES 


The superrefined corn sugar is just now making its bid for 
public favor. But corn sugar in its eruder form has already 
come into general use. At the present time it is used in bakeries 
and in ice-cream factories and for condensing milk. In the 
manufacture of food products well over a million tons of sugar 
are now used per annum, and, in the opinion of an expert,“ in 
a very large percentage of these uses corn sugar can displace 
cane and beet to advantage.” Speaking of maltose sugar, the 
experts of the Department of Agriculture say that “in con- 
fectionery it is, for some purposes, preferable to cane sugar, 
and for that reason might command a price slightly in excess” 
of what is indicated as the ratio price between cane and corn 
sugar, a price based on comparative saccharine contents. Speak- 
ing of the household use of sugar, Mr. Moffett, in his letter, 
says: 

At the moment we are sanguine that we shall make considerable 
headway, with only the usual difficulties coincident with marketing a 
new and unknown product. Of course, the primary use in the house- 
hold for sugar is for sweetening solely, and while this sugar is less 
sweet than cane or beet sugar, the price at which it can sell is sufi- 
ciently less to offset this, so that the consumer will receive equivalent 
sweetening power and more food values for a given amount of money. 


For sweetening tea and coffee corn sugar is less desirable 
than cane or beet sugar, but in the so-called soft drinks it can 
be and is being used advantageously. For the sweetening of 
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fruits on the table, such as oranges and grapefruit, it is very 
desirable. Wherever so-called powdered sugar is used corn 
sugar can be substituted very properly. In powdered sugar 
raw cornstarch is added, while in corn sugar this raw starch 
has been reduced to dextrose, to which the stomach must reduce 
both the cane sugar and the raw starch composing the pow- 
dered sugar. 

It may also be possible to make blended sugar, using cane 
or beet sugar to supply desired sweetness and corn sugar for 
nutritiousness. Such blends would not be adulterations, or 
even substitutions, but dietetic combinations, In sirup we al- 
ready have such blending of corn and cane, blendings that are 
at once pleasing to the eye and to the taste of even the epicures. 

` AND NOW, IN CONCLUSION 

As an Iowa Member of the Congress, conscious of the needs 
of agriculture, and seeking to promote the health and the wel- 
fare of all the American people, I have found pleasure in the 
study of the possibilities of this new product. It is with that 
pleasure, and I hope also with profit, that I present my conclu- 
sions to my colleagues in this House, and through them, to the 
American people. 

1 have sought diligently for that market which we covet for 
that additional blade of grass—and corn is only a glorified form 
of grass—that the husbandman is now bringing forth from-the 
soil through the practices of scientific farming. 

To find and to develop such a new market for an old product 
is worth while. It is worth doing more than is the enactment 
of another new law. We already have laws too many for 
doing impossible things in impossible ways, and laws that 
too often only lay new burdens on one class for the benefit of 
another class. The finding of markets is more than the making 
of laws. 

When we get this new industry under way, as I believe we 
shall get it under way, the tribute which the late Goy. Richard 
J. Oglesby, of Illinois, paid to corn at a banquet in Springfield 
in 1894 will have a newer meaning. Let me quote the vital 
paragraph of that historic and literary address: 


Aye, the corn, the royal corn, within whose yellow heart there is 
of health and strength for all the nations. The corn triumphant, that 
with the aid of man bath made victorious processions across the tufted 
plain and laid foundation for the social excellence that is and is to be, 
This glorious plant transmuted by the alchemy of God sustains the 
warrior in battle, the poet in song, and strengthens everywhere the 
thousand arms that work the purposes of life, 


In the form of sugar may this “ royal corn,” which was con- 
temporaneous with America when Columbus reached its shores, 
and which is contemporaneous still, sweeten alike the labors of 
the farmers of the Corn Belt and the tables of all the people, 
the tables of plenty in a prosperous land. 3 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes fo. the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr.-Chairman, I also yield the 
gentleman from Texas 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on our Appropriations Com- 
mittee there are 35 distinguished Members of Congress, With 
bills providing revenue for the various departments of the 
Government it was necessary, of course, that this committee 
should be divided up into subcommittees to consider and frame 
the various supply bills. I want to specially commend the 
subcommittee that has had in charge this bill involving $24,- 
000,000 now before the Committee of the Whole. As one Mem- 
ber of Congress I want to commend the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis], and 
also the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres], the ranking 
minority member. I think they have performed a laborious, 
patriotic service. 

You know it is rather a thankless job to frame any bill that 
affects the people of the District of Columbia. If you do not 
give them all that they ask for, they curse you privately; they 
have their mouthpieces—the newspapers—whieh curse you pub- 
licly, and they once in a while sit in the gallery of the House 
and hiss you. To do your duty you must be impervious to 
all these influences. You have got to stand like the Rock of 
Gibraltar and perform your duty, which is under arduous, try- 
ing circunstances. 

I think it was unfair and uncalled-for criticism that the 
Washington Times last Saturday alleged against this sub- 
committee. They criticized the committee because it did not 
employ special counsel for the Utilities Commission. Congress 
provides the corporation counsel here, and we already had an 
attorney to take care of all the public business for the District 
and the Government and all of the legal business of the Utility 


Commission. But the newspapers wanted one particular indi- 
vidual to be employed as special counsel. They wanted him to 
do the business that some other man was paid for doing. The 
newspapers insist that this committee should continue to employ 
a certain, particular gentleman and pay him $5,000 per annum. 
I do not know the gentleman; I do not know that I ever saw 
him; I have nothing in the world against him, but I know why 
this committee did not employ him. If the newspapers that 
have so unjustly criticized the committee would go down to 
some régular attendant at the sessions of the Supreme Court 
and get him to relate what happened to their favorite when 
he was attempting to argue a case before the Supreme Court, 
it would be unnecessary to say anything further on the subject. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to take up my time in the con- 
sideration and discussion of another subject that is to come 
before this House shortly, and which is one of the most impor- 
tant subjects, in my judgment, that this House has considered 
since I have been in Congress, for seven years. 

On the 15th day of April our friend the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] discussed what is 
now known as the Barkley bill before the House, although in 
his opening remarks he showed that it is not his bill. He 
claims no pride of authorship in it. It was prepared by repre- 
sentatives of certain railroad employees. He merely intro- 
duced it for them. ; 

Mr. SPROUL ot IIlinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Texas if he would not like to have a quorum present, 

Mr. BLANTON. No; let us not waste the time. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I do not think it is a waste of 
time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am seeking primarily to get these re- 
marks into the Recorp. There are 40,000 copies of this RECORD 
that will go into the various States of this Union to-morrow. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. But I am afraid the Members will 
not read the RECORD. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is true; many will not. But some 
will; and I want to say to my colleague that the people of the 
United States in the 48 States of this Union are now reading 
the ConaressfonaL Recorp like they never read it before, be- 
cause they are vitally interested in what we do here, and when 
our people at home find out what is going on in Congress, 
whether we read the Record or not, we will hear from them. 

We are reliably informed that this bill of 35 pages of printed 


‘matter was prepared by one class of people in the United 


States, We are reliably informed that it was specially pre- 
pared by representatives of the railroad employees. We may 
presume, therefore, if we knew nothing more about it, that it 
specially represents their interest; that it represents their 
views as they may be antagonistic to the views of all other 
classes of people that live in this country. 

When the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Bank- 
rey] was discussing the bill he said that to prevent the bill 
from being a partisan measure, on the same day he intro- 
duced it in the House, it was also introduced in the Senate by a 
Republican. He being a Democrat and it being introduced in 
the Senate by a Republican was to keep it from being partisan. 
His idea of a partisan measure therefore seemed to be confined 
to a political standpoint. He thought if a Republican could 
introduce it in the Senate and a Democrat in the House, there 
would be no partisanship about it. Well, there are several 
kinds of partisanship. Partisanship is not confined merely to 
polities. There could be a partisanship that would favor one 
class over another. And there is such partisanship in this bill 
to a superlative degree, While the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky was speaking he kindly yielded to me. I then 
said to him that he had intimated that the ideal situation on 
the settlement of disputes between railroad employers and em- 
ployees was for them to sit across the table, the railroad em- 
ployers on one side and the railroad employees on the other, 
with no other parties present, and for them to settle it in that 
way. I then asked him what about the other very important 
and very vitally affected third party to the transaction, the 
public, the 110,000,000 people of the United States, who had 
a just right to be at that settlement table, and what was going 
to be done in respect to them. I asked him why they too 
should not be at that council table, when their interests above 
all others are mostly involved, because they are the ones for 
whose benefit all railroads are operated, and who pay the 
traffic tolls that are inaugurated and fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They are the ones who pay the bills. 
The gentleman from Kentucky said “I will discuss that a little 
later.“ But he devoted only one short sentence to a discussion 


of the public's rights. I want to show you what his discussion 
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was, I have looked through his entire speech for a reference 
to the publie, and find just one line, and here is what he 
says: 

There are some here who may think that the public only has an 
interest. 


* 

He stopped there and said nothing else. That is as far as he 
went in his argument coneerning the rights and interests of 
the American people, and that is just as far as the 35 printed 
pages of his Barkley bill go with reference to the interests and 
rights of the 110,000,000 American le. 

Let me show you just what this Barkley bill does, which 150 
of you colleagues have taken from a committee of Congress, 
and which you are going to force on the floor of this House 
next week for passage without due consideration by any com- 
mittee. I feel sure that not over 25 of you have read it. Do 
you remember that petition which a member of the Republican 
steering committee, Mr. Darrow, brought in here, which cov- 
ered that stand there, from 350,000 actual dirt farmers scat- 
tered all over the United States, telling you that they did not 
want you to create any more boards; telling you that they did 
not want you to create any more commissions; telling you that 
they did not want you to raise any more salaries or expenses 
of Government; telling you that they demanded that the ex- 
penses of the Goyernment should be reduced? Do you remem- 
ber that petition? It will pay us to remember it. Keep that 
in mind when you consider what this Barkley bill does, which 
was specially drawn up by the representatives of only one class 
of employees in the United States—certain employees of rail- 
roads, and for their especial benefit. It creates an adjustment 
board No. 1, to consist of 14 members, 7 railroad employers and 
7 railroad employees, There is no public interest represented, 
no place whatever is made for the public, although it is most 
concerned; there is no looking after and providing for the in- 
terests of the general public at that round-table session. It is 
only a two-sided table, with the railroad employees on one side 
and the railroad employers on the other, and both willing to 
let the general public pay the bill. Each one of those 14 mem- 
bers of that adjustment board No. 1 is to receive a salary of 
$7,000, aggregating $98,000 alone for that one board. They are 
given a secretary at $4,000 a year, and they are given the right 
to employ just as many employees, including private secretaries, 
clerks, stenographers, and janitors, and messengers for each, as 
they want, and they are further given the authority to fix their 
salaries at whatever sum they deem expedient.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a few moments, if the gentleman from 
New York will kindly excuse me. I prefer not to yield until 
I state these facts consecutively. The bill also provides that 
these 14 members of this adjustment board No. 1 shall have 
a central office at Chicago, but that they may sit anywhere 
in the United States they desire. They may junket into every 
one of the 48 States. They can divide themselves up and 
sit anywhere over this big Nation at your expense and at mine. 

Then there is also provided an adjustment board No, 2, 
likewise with 14 members, 7 from the railroad employers and 
7 from the railroad employees. ‘The public has been given 
ne representation at all; the public has no representation what- 
ever at this second two-sided counsel table or in its settle- 
ments, Each one of these 14 members of adjustment board 
No. 2 is to receive a salary of $7,000 a year, or an aggregate 
of $98,000. A secretary is provided for them also, at $4,000, 
and they, too, ean employ just as many employees, including 
secretaries, clerks, stenographers, janitors, and messengers, as 
they want and fix their salaries at will without any limitation 
whatever as to salary or number. They, too, can sit any- 
where in the United States that they want to and junket 
regularly into every one of the 48 States at will. 

Then we have provided in this bill an adjustment board No. 
3, composed of six members, three railroad employers and 
three railroad employees. Again the public has no representa- 
tion. The public has no look in; the public has not a right 
to say a word about their deliberations or settlements al- 
though it will pay the bill. Each one of these members of 
adjustment board No. 8 is to receive a salary of $7,000 per 
year, or an aggregate of $42,000. They are also supplied with 
u secretary, at $4,000 a year, and may employ all private sec- 
retaries, clerks, stenographers, janitors, and messengers they 
want at salaries they fix, and they can sit anywhere in the 
United States and junket regularly into all of the 48 States 
of the Union at public expense. We have to pay the bill out 
of the tax money in the Treasury that we levy upon the al- 
ready tax-burdened people of our country. 

Then there is provided in this Barkley bill an adjustment 
board No. 4, to be composed of six members, three railroad 


employers and three railroad employees, with the American 
public again given no representation whatever. The public is 
given no voice in the settlements, yet it will pay the bill. 
Each one of these members of adjustment board No. 4 is to 
receive @ salary of $7,000 per yeur, or an aggregate of $42,000. 
They are given a secretary at $4,000 a year and they, too, are 
given all of the employees, including private secretaries, clerks, 
stenographers, janitors, and messengers, they want at salaries 
fixed by them. There is no limitation as to salary and no limi- 
tation as to kind or class or number of employees, It is within 
their discretion alone, and they, too, can sit anywhere in the 
United States that they desire and junket regularly into all 
of the 48 States at will, at the expense of the taxpayers of 
the country. 

Do they stop there? Do you know how many members of 
boards that already makes? That already makes 40 high- 
Salaried members. of these various boards, and their salaries 
alone amount to $280,000 per annum, not counting the salaries 
of the army of their employees and their expenses. Do you 
not know that every one of these 40 commissioners will have 
to haye a private secretary? That means 40 private secre- 
taries; and don't you know that when they are not restricted 
as to fixing salaries they will pay them at least $5,000 a year 
each, which will amount to $200,000 more? 

Then each one of these 40 commissioners of these four ad- 
justment boards will have to have a clerk or two and a stenog- 
rapher or two, and a messenger or two, and a janitor or twe 
to sit outside of their front door. I say to you that before 
you get through, under the provisions of this bill, you will be 
putting at least 500 new, high-salaried employees on the pay 
roll of this Government, with a pay roll ranging up to several 
million dollars. 

Regs MacLAPFRRTY, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
y: 

Mr. BLANTON. Ina few moments. I regret I can not now 

yleld. That is not all. The Barkley bill then provides for a 
board of mediation and conciliation to consist of five members. 
Their salary is fixed at $12,000 a year each, or $4,500 more 
than a United States Senator receives, which is $60,000 per 
year for this board, and ultimately to hold office for seven 
years. It is provided that this board shall have authority “ to 
employ and fix the compensation of such attorneys, assistants, 
special experts, clerks, and other employees” as they deem 
necessary, without any limitation whatever by Congress, either 
as to number of employees or the amounts of their salaries. 
You will have another Shipping Board situation, with an army 
of high-salaried, worthless employees. You will have another 
Department of Justice situation, with an army of high-priced 
atto s and worthless employees on the pay roll that even 
they, themséfyes, can not count and keep up with. 
After you appoint them all, what has been accomplished? 
Absolutely nothing! I was rather interested in the speech of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. He is a very 
distinguished Member of this House. He is an able man, and 
when he speaks on this floor he speaks with authority. When 
he speaks his audience is interested in what he says. He is 
a man of eloquence, when he attempts eloqu „necessary to 
convince his audience. He is a man of high ding in his 
own State, but I say to him concerning this bill he has intro- 
duced for one class of employees only, that if he would care- 
fully study this bill he would not force it to be torn away 
from that distinguished committee that should give it con- 
sideration before it comes on the floor of this House, no matter 
how many railroad employees there are demanding its passage. 
I gathered from what he said that we were going to have 
a workable means of adjustment that would force a final set- 
tlement, that would force a settlement upon all these men, 
employers and employees, with the public safeguarded; but 
when I looked through this bill and gave it careful study I 
found it was simply a makeshift, a sham, something that is as 
useless and worthless and decisionless, far more so than even 
the present board which we have, There is no improvement 
whatever. 

It does not prevent strikes. On the contrary, just as many 
strikes as ever are possible under it. And in providing them 
these five boards, 40 of whom draw $7,000, and 5 of whom 
draw $12,000 each per year, we are granting to these railroad 
employees about ten times as many ways and means of forcing 
their will upon the railroads, which means forcing their will 
upon the public, for the public eventually and ultimately pays 
the full bill every time. When there is a raise in salary, it is 
always passed on to the public. When there is an added ex- 
pense put on the railroads, it is always passed on to the public. 
It is the public, the 110,000,000 American people who have to 
pay the bill. 
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FOUR ADJUSTMENT BOARDS ABSOLUTELY WORTHLESS 

When controversies are submitted to any of these four ad- 
justments boards, and they decide the issue, there is no way 
whatever to enforce the decision against the employees. It is 
possible that it could be enforced against the railroads. But 
it is very clear that the employees are given the privilege of dis- 
regarding and disobeying it at will. So what is the use of hav- 
ing these four boards of 40 members, each drawing $7,000 per 
year, and each having a horde of high-salaried employees, and 
each authorized to incur huge expenses against the Govern- 
ment each year, when a decision made by any of them is ab- 
solutely worthless in that it is not enforceable against any em- 
ployee? It is buncombe, pure and simple. 

But when any of these four boards fail to decide a contro- 
versy submitted to them, which in ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred they would do, as no board composed equally of 
railroad employees and railroad employers would ever agree, 
unless they could pass the burden of the agreement on to the 
public, the bill provides that in such cases such board would so 
notify the parties. And that is an end of action by such four 
boards of 40 members. A notice is sent to the parties that the 
board has failed to decide the issue. 

AND THEN THE FIFTH BOARD FUNCTIONS 

When the notice is given that the adjustment board has failed 
to decide the controversy, then the parties submit the matter 
to the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, and through all of 
its gyrations provided for in the bill, in the end there is no way 
whatever to force any employee to abide by any decision. He 
is allowed to disregard and disobey any decision at will. No 
penalty whatever is placed on him. 

AMPLE MEANS OF ESCAPE PROVIDED 

And throughout the bill, where means of arbitration are pro- 
yided, whenever the employees become dissatisfied with the de- 
ciding arbiter, they are given many ways to have him side- 
tracked before final decision is made. 

COURT APPEALS PROVIDED ARE FARCICAL 

And the provisions in the bill providing for appeals to courts 
are futile and worthless, as the only thing the court decides is 
whether a decree is upheld or not, and when upheld the decree 
is not worth anything, as it can not compel any employee to 
abide by it, and employees will disregard and disobey it at 
will, as there is no penalty provided. 

ATTEMPT TO CONTROL INTRASTATE AFFAIRS 

In line 24 on page 2 and line 1 on page 3 the expression 
“or between points in the same State” is used in defining what 
“commerce” as controlled by this bill means, and such term 
clearly embraces intrastate railroads. And this would specially 
affect practically every short-line railroad in the United States. 


WOULD MAKE RAILROADS HELPLESS UNDER STRIKE ` 
In subdivision (2) on page 3 the following language is used: 


It shall be deemed a violation of the obligations herein imposed upon 
carriers for any carrier or its officers or agents to interfere with or 
attempt to influence or control, directly or indirectly, the organization 
of employees, or participate in the functioning thereof, or the designa- 
tion of employees. 


And so forth. 

The above could be construed to prevent railroads from at- 
tempting to run their trains with other employees during 
strikes, and would make railroads absolutely helpless whenever 
a strike occurred. This would allow employees to force their 
will upon railroads, and thus force the public in the end to 
bear the burden and expenses of all forced settlements. 


BACH AND ALL OF THE 40 MEMBERS GIVEN UNUSUAL POWERS 
Subdivision (f) on page 12 has the following provisions: 


(% When necessary to the efficient administration of the func- 
tions vested in any adjustment board created by this act, the board or 
any member thereof shall at any time, for the purpose of examination, 
require the production of, or have access to and the right to copy any 
book, account, record, paper, correspondence, or memoranda relating 
to any matter which the board is authorized to consider or investigate. 
Any person who upon demand refuses any member of any adjustment 
board such right of access or copying, or hinders, obstructs, or resists 
him in the exercise of such right, shall upon conviction thereof be 
liable to a penalty of $500 for such offense. Each day during any 
part of which such offense continues shall constitute a separate offense. 


There will be 20 representatives of railroad employees on 
these four adjustment boards, and any one of them, and every 
one of them, is given the right to force every railroad and 
every railroad officer to turn over to them upon demand every 
book, account, record, paper, correspondence, or memoranda 


that any one of said 20 members might be seized with some in- 
sane desire to see, and would provoke endless worry, expense, 
dissatisfaction, annoyance, and trouble, all of which ultimately 
is visited upon the suffering public, which has to pay the bill 
and all expenses. 


PRESENT PAY FIXED AS MINIMUM 


Under seeflon 6 the present pay to employees is fixed as the 
minimum, and can not be changed except by decision of the 
board provided for in this bill. And note that subdivision (B) 
of section 6 provides the following: 


(B) Any attempted change of rates of pay, rules, or working con- 
ditions by the carrier without notice, or prior to final action as here- 
tofore provided, shall be void, and the offender shall be Hable in 
damages to each and every party aggrieved to the amount of double 
any loss occasioned by such unlawful action. Such damages shall be 
recoverable by appropriate proceedings in the United States district 
court for the district wherein the offense was committed, which pro- 
ceeding may be brought by individuals or by representatives of classes 
ot individuals aggrieved. 


You will note that a penalty is fixed by the bill, should the 
carrier attempt to change the rates of pay, rules, or working 
conditions, but no such penalty is fixed on the employees, who 
may attempt any changes they desire, when, where, and how 
they desire, with no penalty against them whatever. We did 
not have to be told that this bill was specially drawn by repre- 
sentatives of certain railroad employees. Even a casual read- 
ing of it would reveal who drew it. 


ARBITRATION ONLY BY AGREEMENT 


Section 7 provides that there shall be arbitration only by 
agreement. As stated the other day by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey], parties now can arbitrate 
by agreement without all these expensive 45 commissioners 
drawing salaries from $7,000 to $12,000 each. We do not have 
to have these expensive boards to make parties arbitrate “ by 
agreement.” They can do that now. What we need is a board 
to make them arbitrate, whether they want to or not, when the 
rights and interests of 110,000,000 people are vitally involved. 
And note the following proviso in section 7: 


Provided, however, That the failure or refusal of either party to sub- 
mit a controversy to arbitration shall not be construed as a violation 
of any legal obligation imposed upon such party by the terms of this 
act or otherwise, 


The above clause alone ought to condemn this bill as a make- 
shift, a sham, and absolutely worthless. 


MORE ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


In addition to the army of employees already mentioned as 
provided for in this bill, note that the following subdivisior (7) 
8 7 provides more employees and lets the board fix the 
salaries: 


(7) The board may employ such assistants as it deems necessary 
and proper in carrying on the arbitration proceedings and fix the com- 
pensation of such employees. Whenever practicable, the board shall be 
supplied with suitable quarters in any Federal building located at its 
place of meeting or at any place where the board may conduct its pro- 
ceedings or deliberations. 

INDICATION OF WHAT THIS BILL WILL COST 


In violation of the rules of the House, this bill attempts to 
make an appropriation, That is subject to a point of order. 
Just to cover the time between when the bill becomes a law and 
June 30, 1924, this bill appropriates $500,000 as an initial ap- 
propriation, which indicates what it is to cost hereafter. 

In the first place, you can not force these men to arbitrate 
unless they want to. It is a voluntary matter with them. It 
is a matter that they can do or not do, according to their own 
preference. And then, after they submit to arbitration, and a 
decision is rendered, and all the appeals are gone through that 
they are given a right to resort to at great expense to the 
public, before the decision becomes final, the decision is not 
worth anything after it is rendered, as it carries with it no 
penalty. 

Listen to this last paragraph. Let me read to you the last 
paragraph, which absolutely makes it a nullity. It says: 


Nothing in this act shall be construed to require an individual 
employee or subordinate official to render labor or service without his 
consent, nor shall anything in this act be construed to make the 
quitting of his labor or service by an individual employee or sub- 
ordinate official an illegal act, nor shall any court of the United States 
or of any State issue any process to compel the performance of any 
employee or subordinate official of such labor or service without his 
consent, 
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Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a few moments. And that is the 
kind of a measure now offered the country, when it effects 
nothing but added expenses. We are to provide five boards 
of 45 members, drawing salaries from $7,000 to $12,000 each, 
and given unlimited authority to employ all the employees 
they want and pay them all the salaries they want and go to 
all the expense they want, and have their vouehers paid on 
their own signatures, without acts of Congress; and then it is 
all worthless after we provide it. The decision is absolutely 
worthless. 

And this is the bill that 150 of our colleagues have recently 
taken away from a regular committee of this House by signing 
a petition to make it in order without consideration by a 
regular committee, and they are to bring it upon the floor of 
this House for early passage next week and railroad it through 
the House. Are you going to be a party to the transaction? 
Are your already tax-burdened people at home in favor of it 
when they now have to pay more in freight charges frequently 
to carry their products to market than they receive, and they 
thereby lose a whole year’s work. Are you going to pass it 
just because certain railroad employees demand it? The in- 
famous Adamson law was thus passed, and many men have 
been ashamed of ít ever since. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a few moments. I must present 
some facts first. If you will read this bill from beginning to 
end, there may be a few men in the House who will vote for 
it; that is, if they vote their own sentiments. But I doubt if 
there will be many unless some outside influence would actuate 
them. 

I have no feeling against railroad employees. I have no bias 
for a railroad employer. One of the best friends I have got 
on earth, a man with whom I fish and hunt every time I get 
away from Congress, a man with whom I have been fishing 
and camping out, sleeping on the ground and looking up at the 
blue sky together for 30 years, is a railroad conductor. 

I have not a dollar’s worth of corporate stock to my name. 
I never have owned a dollar’s worth of corporate stock in my 
lifetime. I am 51 years of age, and I have ne connection with 
any corporation in the United States. I have never been on the 
pay roll of any corporation in my life, and during the time I 
was actively engaged in practice before the courts I believe I 
tried as many cases as any man in this House in the courthouse, 
and I have always represented the individual against the cor- 
poration. My whole feeling has been for the individual, not 
the corporations. But I have a feeling and an instinct in my 
breast that you can not take out, and that is an instinet for the 
whole people of my country, not for any one class as against 
any other. 

This is a fine bill for the railroad employees. This is a 
fine bill, I will say to the able gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], for the railroad employers. What do they care 
what increases they have to pay if they can pass them on to 
the public? Why, the history of these matters is that your 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not going to permit any 
of the railroads in this land to do business at a loss. It is 
not going to do it, Whenever you increase wages you can 
just bet your head that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is going to grant a corresponding raise for the railroads in 
freight tariffs, or enough to enable them to make a living 
investment on their money. That is certain, and you know it 
as well as I do. They are not going to be permitted to do 
business at a loss; and every time there is a raise in wages 
there is going to be a corresponding raise in freight rates, to 
be visited on the agriculturists of this country more than any- 
body else. Why, a farmer or a stockman is helpless unless he 
can get his products to market. 

If he ean not get his products to market, his whole year’s 
work has been done for nothing and he is absolutely at the 
mercy of the railroad carriers. And whenever you pass a bill 
that increases a freight rate you put that burden upon the 
neck of the farmers and the stockmen of this country. I am 
thinking of them when I am passing upon a Dill of this 
character. 

The railroad men sit on one side of the table; the employees 
on the other, The railroad men know they are not going to 
lose, for the public will pay. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, To the author of the bill I have to yield. 
It would not be courteous to do otherwise. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that on these four boards where men sit on both sides 


of the table they do not deal with wages at all, They deal 
only with disputes that arise ont on the road. 

Mr, BLANTON. The Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
deal with that, do they not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and that fs made up altogether of 
those drawn from the public, and there is no representative of 
the roads or the men on this board. 

Mr. BLANTON. But section 6 makes present wages perma- 
nent as a minimum. Let me tell you this: If you want to have 
any kind of a board to settle disputes, you should have one 
that can settle them and put their decisions Into force and 
effect, decisions whieh will have the power of a court behind 
them, with penalties provided. I will vote with my friend if 
he will give each one of these boards the right to decide ques- 
tions and enforce their decisions. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would you enforce them by criminal prose- 
cutions? 

Mr. BLANTON. FT would enforee them by forcing those men 
to keep a contract and do right by the public. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How wonld you do it—by 
jail if they did not keep their contracts? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; here is what I would do. Do you know 
what this bill does? 

Mr. BARKLEY. What would the gentleman do? The gentle- 
man said he would tell us what he would do. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would make them keep their contracts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How would you do it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Whenever a man does not keep his contract 
I would give the railroad the right to kick him out and put 
somebody else in his place, destroy his seniority, and let the 
roads of the country say they would not haye him any more; 
that he had not performed his contract and they would not 
keep him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They have that right already. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not agree with my colleague. Em- 
ployees quit work, make all sorts of demands, attempt to pre- 
vent railroads from operating, attempt to prevent other men 
from taking their jobs, resort te assaults, intimidations, 
threats, and eyen murder to prevent railroads from operating, 
and then when they finally settle, they force the railroads to 
take them back with full seniority restored. 

By reason of the publie interest in transportation and the 
Government’s interest in same, I would foree railreads and all 
of their employees to arbitrate all differences, and I would pre- 
vent all strikes by law, and I would give the public a right to 
sit at the council table and take part in the settlement of all 
differences, and I would make the decision binding and effective 
on all parties. If the gentleman from Kentucky and the 150 
men who have signed this petition taking this bill away from 
its jurisdictional committee would propose constructive legis- 
lation like that, I would support it, and they would render 
signal service to their country. 

But I have taken up too much time already. But I felt that 
some Member should make this speech and present these facts 
to the country. Putting these remarks in the Recorp does 
not cost anything extra, except the cheap paper it is printed 
on, as all of the Government employees in the Printing Office 
are paid regular salaries anyway, and they had just as well 
be printing these remarks as any others. 

I am one of the economists of the House. I would not do one 
thing that would cause extra expense to the Government, except 
in hoping to save greater expense. 

Yesterday I printed numerous pages of facts connected with 
the Rent Commission bill that was passed. If the Government 
printers had not been engaged in printing this matter, they 
would have been engaged in printing matter, less important, 
for every line that I put in the Recorp will be considered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States as pertinent, vital, 
controlling evidence showing that ne war emergency now exists 
authorizing a Rent Commission, and the Supreme Court will 
hold that such law is unconstitutional and will knock out this 
worthless Rent Commission and thereby save the Government 
and the people of the United States and the tenants of Wash- 
ington several hundred thousand dollars each year, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas will please 
give heed. The timekeeper advises the Chair that the gentle- 
man from Kansas has 21 minutes remaining. 

Mr. AYRES. There must be some mistake about that. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davrs] yielded me 20 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I yielded 20 minutes of my time 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres]. 


putting them in 
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The CHAIRMAN. You did or do now? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I did. 

Mr. AYRES. Which would make me remaining 41 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields how much time to 
the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, how much time is left 
for general debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifty-seven minutes. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY} is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, it will not be amiss, under the privilege granted under 
general debate during the consideration of the present bill, to 
speak to the country about the great State of North Carolina, 
which I, in part, have the honor to represent, of its history, 
its glories, and its material progress among the galaxy of 
States. 

When Amadas and Barlowe hove in sight of the North Caro- 
lina coast in 1584 and took possession of the land in the right 
of the Queen, to be delivered over to Sir Walter Raleigh, then 
was the birthday and the birthplace of our great Anglo-Saxon 
empire. It was the beginning of a new order of things in the 
world. Another and hardier race was springing into existence 
which was to people the New World from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and was to perpetuate and carry forward the torch of 
freedom and liberty and to found a Government upon a lasting 
and permanent basis to be the greatest of all the world. 

Upon the sacred soil of North Carolina the first white child 
of America was born, around whose departed spirit was woven 
the beautiful Indian legend that took the form of a beautiful 
white fawn of more than natural beauty, which at times could 
be seen lingering around the place of its birth, and at other 
times could be seen standing on the edge of the ocean gazing 
over the waters as longing to cross over to the home of its fore- 
fathers; and according to another Indian legend was killed 
with an enchanted arrow by a young chief who loved Virginia 
Dare during her life, believing if he shot the fawn with the 
magic arrow the animal would be changed back into the lovely 
form of his lost Virginia. 

Notwithstanding the unsuccessful attempts of Sir Walter 
Raleigh to colonize the territory which is now comprised within 
North Carolina, the history of which attempts are so well 
known, the lure of its richness caused others to attempt its 
colonization. Charles I of England first granted a charter to 
Sir Robert Heath, of the southern part of Virginia, latitude 
81° to 36°, under the name and in honor of the King, as 
Carolina. But Heath did nothing under the charter, and a 
renewal was granted in 1663 to eight lords proprietors two 
years afterwards with an enlargement of the territory, the 
first permanent settlement being called the county of Albe- 
marle. The proprietory government under the eight proprietors 
lasted until 1728, when seven of them sold their interest to the 
Crown. Lord Carteret, afterwards Barl of Granville, turned over 
the right of government to the Crown, but retained his one- 
eighth interest in the land, and in 1774 he received a grant 
for about half of North Carolina next to the Virginia line, 

The history of the early settlers of North Carolina is one of 
great dangers, sacrifices, and hardships. The cruel Indian 
wars of 1711 and following, when so many of the early settlers 
were massacred ; the horrible story of how John Lawson, surveyor 
general, who was tortured by having his naked body filled with 
fine splinters and burned, are but some of the many things 
which can be related as illustrative of that period of time. 
These colonists were considered by some as being turbulent 
in character, but their real grievances were the cause for such 
a reputation. They had wisdom to discern their rights and 
could take care of the attacks made upon them. Our popula- 
tion took a most formal part in resisting the arbitrary aggres- 
sions of England. The first pitched battle of the Revolution 
was at Alamance on May 12, 1771; and at New Bern on August 
25, 1774, the legislature openly defied the royal governor; and 
on May 20, 1775, the patriots of Mecklenburg met in convention 
and declared the independence of the Colonies; and at Moores 
Creek Bridge the Tory Highlanders were erushed in February, 
1776; and on April 25, 1776, North Carolina, first of all the 
Colonies, empowered her delegates to the Continental Congress 
to vote for independence, 

The Battles of Kings Mountain and Guilford Court House 
are written in emblazoned glory upon the pages of history. 
The part played by North Carolina in the Revolution was 
second to none of the original thirteen Colonies. 

The steady increase and population of our State after the 
Revolution was phenominal. This remarkable growth was only 


arrested by the Civil War. We were backward in adopting 
Secession, but when we finally decided to enter the conflict 
our State with a military population of 115,369, yet furnished 
125,000 Confederate soldiers, and the impartial historian has 
so written of our deeds in the great war that we can proudly 
boast that we were “first at Bethel, fartherest at Gettysburg 
and Chickamhuga, and last at Appomattox.” 

The ravages of the internecine conflict left our fair land 
despoiled and in gloom. The story of this terrible situation 
has so often been told that a repetition now would serve no 
useful purpose, But Phceenixlike, our State arose from the 
ashes of direful and dreadful desolation and with a cheerful 
courage began the rebuilding of the new North Carolina, hav- 
ing to overthrow the reconstruction government forced upon 
her in order that she might in an unfettered and untrammeled 
manner take her place along with her sister States in the 
making of the new South. 

Has she kept the pace? Has she been laggard in the on- 
ward march of progress? I declare to you that she has not 
only kept the pace but she has rushed forward in leaps and 
bounds until to-day she stands at the forefront among the 
States of the Union. 

North Carolina from east to west is 5034 miles, with an 
average breadth of 100 miles, with an area embracing 52,286 
square miles, of which 48,666 is land and 3,620 is water, and 
with a population of 2,559,128 at the present time. It has 
its mountains the equal of the Alps of Switzerland, its western 
boundary containing mountains constituting a part of the 
great Appalachian chain which attains its greatest height, 
the highest peak east of the Rocky Mountains, with the tower- 
ing Mount Mitchell. 

The topography of our State may be pictured as a declivity 
sloping down from an altitude of nearly 7,000 feet from the 
Smoky Mountains to the Piedmont Plateau, to the coastal 
plain, and to the Atlantic Ocean, 

No better climate can be found anywhere. We are on the 
same parallel of latitude as the Mediterranean. As has been 
said of our State, “All the climates of Italy from the Palermo 
to Milan and Venice are represented.” 

The natural resources of North Carolina compare favorably 
with any other State ln the Union. We have a soil so diversi- 
fied and so composed in connection with such favorable cli- 
5 conditions as to offer the greatest agricultural possi- 

es, 

North Carolina in 1923 retained fourth rank in the United 
States in crop values. The total value of the principal na- 
tional 22 crops being $375,710,000, and the total value of all 
the crops raised in North Carolina for 1923 was $431,500,000. 
The rank of the State’s crops in 1909 as compared with other 
States was twenty-first in crop value, and in 1922 and 1923 
it ranked fourth in crop yalues as compared with other States 
of the principal national 22 crops. 

We find that in 1928 the average accrued value of crops in 
North Carolina was $59 per acre, and that in 1922 it was 
$48.60 per acre. In comparison with this showing we find 
the Middle Western States averaging in 1922 as follows, ac- 
cording to their national rank in the value of their 22 princi- 
pal crops: Texas, $27.50; Illinois, $20.15; Ohio, $23.60; Mis- 
souri, $18.50; North Carolina, $48.60. 

North Carolina has the largest hosiery mills in the world. 

North Carolina has the largest denim mill in the United 
States. 

North Carolina has the largest towel mill in the world at 
Kannapolis. 

North Carolina has the largest damask mills in the United 
States, 

North Carolina has the largest aluminum plant in the 
world at Badin. 

North Carolina has the largest underwear factory in America, 

North Carolina has the largest pulp mill in the United States. 

North Carolina has more mills that dye and finish their own 


‘products than any other southern State. 


North Carolina leads the world in the manufacture of to- 
bacco. 

North Carolina has a total of more than 6,000 factories. 

These factories give employment to 158,000 workers, whose 
total annual wages amount to more than $127,000,000. 

North Carolina has $669,000,000 invested in manufacturing 
establishments. 

North Carolina leads every southern State in the number of 
wage and salary earners. 

Again, she leads the Southern States in values added to the 
raw materials after process of manufacture: North Carolina, 
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$417,000,000; Texas, $296,000,000; Virginia, $269,000,000; and 
Georgia, $263,000,000, 

North Carolina has the second largest hydroelectric power 
development in the world. 

North Carolina consumes one-fourth of all the tobacco used 
in manufacture in the entire United States. : 

North Carolina pays one-fourth of all the tobacco taxes of the 
Union, 

In 1921 North Carolina paid the Government $80,000,000 
tobacco tax, more than any other State in the Union. New 
York, the next State, paid only $45,000,000. 

North Carolina manufactures more cigarettes than any other 
State in the Union. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Certainly, 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that why the gentleman was so assidu- 
ous in getting his amendment passed to the bill we had in here 
not long ago? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That was one of the reasons, because 
I knew it would be very detrimental to our tobacco farmers to 
increase the tax on cigarettes $1 a thousand. 

Mr. BLANTON. I knew the gentleman had a good reason, 
but what are the women going to say about it? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Women do not mind the taking of taxes 
off of the farmers; they do not object to that at all. I thank 
the gentleman for the interruption. 

One North Carolina city manufactures more tobacco than any 
other city in the world. 

North Carolina leads the South in the number of furniture 
factories; in the capital invested; the number of operatives em- 
ployed; the variety of products, and the value of the annual 
output. 

North Carolina has more cotton mills than any State in the 
Union. We are second in the value of cotton manufactures. 

Only one other city in the United States manufactures more 
furniture than does one of our North Carolina cities, 

North Carolina ranks fifth in the value of agricultural coun- 
ties in the Union. 

The North Carolina tobacco was of more value last year than 
any other State. 

North Carolina ranks third in the production of sorghum, 
peanuts, and sweet potatoes in the United States, 

North Carolina has grown more corn to the 
other State in the Union. 

North Carolina leads the Union in the number of debt-free 
homes. 

North Carolina ranks first in the value and quantity of mica 
produced, mining 15 per cent of all mica mined in America. 

North Carolina ranks first in the value and quality of mill- 
stones produced in the United States. 

The tale mined in North Carolina demands the highest price 
per ton of any mined in the United States. 

Western North Carolina is world famed as a tourist and 
health resort. Our unequaled year-around climate; our healthy 
balsam-laden mountain air; our pure crystal water; the beauty 
and grandeur of our mountain peaks, help make this section fore- 
most of any other in America as a playground for pleasure and 
health-seeking tourists. North Carolina is a great place for 
sportsmen. Such famous sportsmen as Rex Beach, Irvin Cobb, 
Bud Fisher, and others look upon eastern North Carolina as the 
greatest hunting ground in America. Eastern North Carolina 
has famous seashore resorts, and the health resort and play- 
grounds at Pinehurst and Southern Pines are known all over 
the country. 

The forests of North Carolina are incomparable. Nineteen 
million six hundred thousand acres and 43,000,000,000 feet of 
timber. There are more varieties of trees than in any other 
State in the Union. 

The commercial value of the fisheries as estimated by the 
North Carolina Fisheries Commission is something over 
$4,000,000 per year. Of this amount $677,775 was due to shell- 
fish, such as oysters, clams, scallops, and so forth. 

There are 50,758 miles of public roads in North Carolina, We 
are well to the forefront on the good roads movement. In 1921 
the State appropriated $50,000,000 for good roads, and supple- 
mented this amount in 1923 with $15,000,000 more. No other 
Southern State can compare with us in this matter. We are 
to-day building more than 6,000 miles of hard surface and 
dependable roads. 

When I speak of the mineral wealth of North Carolina I feel 
sure very few appreciate it fully. It is not generally known 


acre than any 


that we have in North Carolina 184 different varieties of native 


minerals. Practically every known mineral in the United 
States and some not found elsewhere can be found in North 
Carolina, Our mineral production has amounted to many 


millions yearly. 

We possibly haye more inland waterways than any other 
State in the Union and the Federal Government has recognized 
their value by spending millions of dollars upon them for their 
improvement and development. 

As far as can be ascertained there is at the present time water 
power development in North Carolina of approximately 450,000 
horsepower. Of this amount 80,000 horsepower is transmitted 
for use outside the State; 113,000 horsepower is used chiefly 
by the producer locally, leaving approximately 257,000 horse- 
power available for general industrial and public use. This 
output of water power in North Carolina has increased about 
40 per cent from 1919 to 1922. ‘There is probably an equal 
amount of power produced by steam plants. The demand for 
power is rapidly increasing and North Carolina should furnish 
a considerable percentage of this future demand, and it can 
if the streams are investigated so as to determine the most 
efficient method of developing their power, and then ‘develop 
it in accordance with this method. 

While several of the larger water powers in North Carolina 
have already been developed there still remains large available 
undeveloped powers. The maximum potential water power of 
North Curolina is estimated at 875,000 horsepower, and the 
maximum power with storage at 2,000,000 horsepower. (This 
interesting data was furnished me by Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
former State Geologist of North Carolina.) 

Mr, BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Gladly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice the gentleman refrains from men- 
tioning one subject. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What is that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you no bathing beach beauties in 
North Carolina? ; 

Mr. ABERNETHY, The prettiest in the world! T thought 
I was dealing with statistics and not with the things which 
beautify the earth. But we have some very beautiful women 
in North Carolina. 
$ 5 1 Those are the most important statistics any 

tate has. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We do not call them statistics in North 
Carolina; we call them by a different name. We call them 
bathing beauties. I thank the gentleman again for the inter- 
ruption, as he brought out something I had overlooked, al- 
though I did not intend to overlook it. 

North Carolina and South Carolina have far outstripped all 
the other States of the southeastern group in the development 
of hydroelectric power, according to 1923 figures compiled for 
industry. In these two States the total development ig 
911,400—North Carolina 458,400 and South Carolina 453,000. 
The total for the remaining eight States, including Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky, West Virginia, Flor- 
ida, and Mississippi, is 1,007,900. Thus it is shown that the 
electricity developed by water power in the Carolinas almost 
equals the combined output of the eight other States. Con- 
servative estimates give the potential horsepower of the two 
Carolinas as 1,552,000—North Carolina 875,000 and South Caro- 
lina 677,000. Of the States east of the Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina is led only by New York in hydroelectric developinent, 
Unprecedented industrial growth is largely responsible for this 
remarkable development and use of electric power in the two 
States, according to a statement by the North and South Caro- 
lina Public Utility Information Bureau. Expansion of indus- 
try has reached such proportions as to attract comment from 
authoritative sources throughout the United States. In its 
latest issue the Textile World says: 


The first impression the visitor gets en route from Danville, Va., 
to Atlanta, Ga., is that the South is on a constructive spree. Par- 
ticularly in North Carolina is this evident, Every hundred yards or 
so one sees a new mill or a new school or a new bridge. Mr, Thorn- 
dike Saville, of the University of North Carolina and hydraulic engi- 
neer of the North Carolina geological and economic Survey, In his re- 
view of the water-power situation in the State, says: 

“A sudden metamorphosis has occurred in North Carolina within 
the past decade, by which the State has moved from twenty-third 
to fifteenth place in the value of its industries and from nine- 
teenth to about fourth in the value of crops, as well as becoming 
the greatest industrial State in the South. Accompanying this 
bas come a tremendous demand for power to meet the needs of 
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eur growing water-power business. Even so, there is a dearth Dara SHOWING THE ECONOMIC POSITION or THE STATE OF NORTH 


of power in the State to-day and the bydroelectric industry is 
bound to be greatly extended within the next decade.” 
Mr. Saville estimates that power demands fer the year 1930 will 
be approximately 1,000,000 horsepower in North Carolina alone. 


How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Ggamax of Illinois), The gentleman 
has eight minutes remaining. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. With the permission of the committee I 
will insert in the Record some very interesting statistics fur- 
nished me by the Income Tax Unit through the courtesy of Hon. 
D. H. Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Reconv. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, . 

The data referred to follow: 1 


CAROLINA IN RELATION TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE 
Unrrep Srarrs, AND ITS POSITION IN RELATION TO THE SOUTHERN 
STATES, 

For the purposes of this memorandum the Southern States comprise 
the following: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Virginia. By 
the United States is meant all the States, including the District of 
Columbia, and where so stated the Territories of Hawail and Alaska. 

ESTIMATED WEALTH 

The Department of Commerce has compiled figures on the estimated 
wealth of 23 States, showing the estimated wealth for 1922 as com- 
pared with 1912. Of these 23 States the per cent of increase in the 
wealth of North Carolina (175.7) was the highest. The estimated 
tion of North Carolina in relation to the other Southern States shows 
that in regard to the total wealth its rank was fifth in 1912 and first 
in 1922; as shown by the following detailed figures: 


Estimated wealth for the Southern States 


$4, 543, 110, 000 $2, 805, 829, 000 175.7 5 1 1 
2. 404, 848, 000 1. 109, 204, 000 91.8 6 7 4 
3, 896, 750, 000 1, 779, 349, 000 $4.0 1 3 5 
2, 423, 602, 000 1, 501, 806, 000 162.9 8 6 2 
3. 002, 043, 000 1, 024, 825, 000 51.8 2 5 8 
2, 177, 795, 000 973, 528, 000 80.8 F. 8 8 
Shir ed 1, 459, 786, 000 74.6 3 4 7 
4, 228, 253, 000 2, 383, 623, 000 129.2 4 2 3 


> 
— 


1 Not available, 
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The position of North Carolina as a manufacturing State is based on | the industrial depression, and if taken as the basis would be misleading 
the census figures for 1919. These more nearly reflect the magnitude | both as a measure of the magnitude or the economic trend of the manu- 
of the industrial activities of that State and of the United States than | facturing industry of the United States. Detailed figures for the South- 
the 1921 figures, which latter represent conditions at the trough of | ern States are given below: 


Manufactures for 1919, Southern States 


Southern States 


5,999 13 1 157, 659 1 $943, 808, 000 15 1 
2, 004 36 0 79, 450 2 7 881, 453, 000 32 7 
4, 803 20 3 123, 441 17 2 693, 237, 000 21 2 
2,582 32 8 74, 415 29 8 213, 327, 000 35 8 
3.654 23 5 107, 159 21 4 492, 731, 000 26 6 
2, 455 34 9 57, 500 33 9 197, 747, 000 87 10 
2,617 31 7 98, 265 22 5 678, 190, 000 22 3 
3, 123 25 6 49, 954 u 10 200, 313, 000 36 9 
4, 589 21 4 95, 167 6 556, 253, 000 25 5 
5, 603 16 2 119, 352 8 643, 512, 000 23 4 


As a taxpayer to the Federal Government, the State of North Caro- | District of Columbia, Nebraska, Maine, Oregon, Delaware, Alabama, 
lina stands sixth highest of the total States and Territories in the | South Carolina, Arkansas, New Hampshire, Hawaii, Mississippi, Utah, 
amount of internal revenue taxes paid for the calendar year ended | Vermont, Montana, Idaho, South Dakota, Wyoming, Arizona, North 
December 31, 1923. The total internal revenue taxes paid by North | Dakota, New Mexico, Nevada, and Alaska. 

Carolina to the Federal Government in that year amounted to $153,- In relation to the Southern States, North Carolina was not only 
576,801, which was more than $11,000,000 in excess of the aggregate | first in rank but actually paid more by $13,397,190 than all the re- 
paid by the following 24 States and Territories: Oklahoma, Florida, | maining Southern States put together, as shown by the following: 


Federal internal revenue taxes, calendar year ended December $1, 1923 


Rank as to total inter- 


Total internal nal revenue taxes 
Income and revenue taxes, j 4 te colleo- 
Southern States including income 
pronte texts and profits | For the For the tions by groups 
United Southern 
States States 
North Carolins $19, 309, 566 $153, 576, 801 $153, 576, 801 
South Carolina 6, 393, 606 7, 654, 137 
13, 066, 664 18, 069, 266 
7, 077, 931 14, 507, 386 
7, 036, 854 8, 446, 852 
3, 568, 405 4, 400, 000 
12, 183, 580 18, 807, 414 
5, 444, 003 6, 443, 666 
11, 804, 501 18, 303, 124 F 
. — EN E 15, 788, 931 43, 457, 766 140, 179, 611 


States and Territories 


income and 

profits taxes 

$15, 247, 439 

14, 507, 386 

111. 250, 000 

10, 995, 796 

10, 717, 920 

10, 618, 261 

147, 467, 492 9, 405, 034 

123, 351, 325 8, 446, 852 

113, 870, 844 7, 654, 137 

68, 764, 220 6, 443, 666 

46, 471, 106 5, 286, 653 

43, 457, 766 5, 106, 823 

40, 265, 411 4, 400, 000 

3 39, 308, 910 4, 276, 602 

87, 678, 661 2, 331, 421 

85, 760, 398 3, 301, 419 

29, 900, 089 2, 193, 152 

mamoe] 1 7888 830 

6 , 986, 

21, 654, 208 1, S80, 694 

19, 034, 432 21 1, 354, 614 

18, 807, 414 22 1, 087, 079 

18, 393, 124 vA} 716, 069 

18, 069, 266 24 1 

17, 560, 700. 25 
17, 115, 186 26 
1 16, 856, 520 27 
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The latest available figures of the United States Department of | for that year and fourteenth for the whole United States. Detailed 
Agriculture as to the value of farm products, by States, are its esti- | figures showing separately the value of crops and animal products 
mates for the calendar year 1922. These figures show North Carolina | for the Southern States and for the entire United States are given 
as first for the Southern States in the total value of farm products | below: 


Estimated value of farm products, by States, for 1922, United States Department of Agriculture 
SOUTHERN STATES 


North: Carona 255s oS a wacheteen ocenapesaaeaadudbiud eouaneas $361, 000, 000 5 1 $67, 100, 000 3 | $428, 100, 000 14 1 
South C 171, 500, 000 26 833, 200, 000 8 204, 700, 000 26 8 

Sorgia 223, 700, 000 23 6 65, 300, 000 4 289, 000, 000 22 5 
Florida. 74, 000, 000 33 10 13, 500, 000 0 87, 500, 000 36 10 
Alabama. 242, 900, 000 16 3 51, 600, 000 6 294, 500, 000 21 4 
Mississi 238, 600, 000 17 4 49, 300, 000 7 287, 900, 000 2B 6 
Louisiana 146, 700, 000 27 9 22.200, 000 9 168, 900, 000 29 9 
Arkansas. 245, 700, 000 15 2 60, 200, 000 5 305, 000, 000 19 3 
Tennessee. 229, 100, 000 21 5 | 131, 600, 000 1 360, 700, 000 17 2 
Virginie co sco 180, 800, 000 25 7 98, 000, 000 2 273, 800, 000 25 7 


$242, 900, 000 $51, 600, 000 $294, 500, 000 21 

28, 400, 000 14, 900, 000 43, 300, 000 44 

245, 700, 000 60, 200, 000 305, 900, 000 19 

441, 400, 000 4 148, 400, 000 589, 800, 000 5 

111. 700, 000 29 84, 500, 000 196, 200, 000 28 

38, 500, 000 40 23, 800, 000 62, 300, 000 40 

15, 500, 000 46 7, 100, 000 22, 600, 000 46 

1, 100, 000 49 200, 000 1, 300, 000 49 

5 74, 000, 000 33 13, 500, 000 87, 500, 000 36 

223, 700, 000 23 65, 300, 000 289, 000, 000 2 

77, 600, 000 32 45, 600, 000 123, 200, 000 32 

442, 100, 000 3 361, 200, 000 803, 300, 000 3 

238, 200, 000 19 234, 200, 000 472, 400, 000 13 

* 479, 300, 000 2 476, 700, 000 856, 000, 000 2 

305, 300, 000 6 251, 500, 000 556, 800, 000 8 

231, 200, 000 20 127, 900, 000 359, 100, 000 18 

146, 700, 000 27 22, 200, 000 168, 900, 000 29 

41, 200, 000 39 36, 200, 000 77, 400, 000 30 

68, 100, 000 35 36, 600, 000 104, 700, 000 3⁴ 

46, 500, 000 37 38, 700, 000 85, 200, 000 37 

3 225, 700, 000 2 161, 600, 000 387, 300, 000 15 

Minnesota. 300, 100, 000 7 188, 100, 000 488, 200, 000 11 

Mississippi. 238, 600, 000 17 49, 300, 000 287, 900, 000 23 

MEOS 3 291, 100, 000 10 325, 900, 000 617, 000, 000 4 

Montana 92, 500, 000 31 61, 300, 000 153, 800, 000 31 

Nebraska 278, 900, 000 12 228, 000, 000 501, 900, 000 10 
Nevada 11, 300, 000 47 10, 700, 000 22, 000, 000 
New Hampshire 20, 400, 000 44 19, 400, 000 39, 800, 000 
New Jersey. 58, 800, 000 36 34, 800, 000 93, 600, 000 
New Mexico 19, 100, 000 45 29, 600, 000 48, 700, 000 
New Vork 291, 800, 000 9 256, 700, 000 548, 500, 000 
North Caro! 361, 000, 000 5 67, 100, 000 428, 100, 000 
N 238, 400, 000 18 57, 000, 000 295, 400, 000 
1) ae — 296, 200, 000 8 272, 700, 000 568, 900, 000 
0 251, 600, 000 14 133, 100, 000 384, 700, 000 
8 93, 600, 000 30 61, 800, 000 155, 400, 000 
Pennsylvanias 266, 300, 000 13 213, 400, 000 479, 700, 000 
3, 900, 000 48 5, 800, 000 9, 700, 000 
th Carolina 171, 500, 000 26 33, 200, 000 204, 700, 000 
191, 200, 000 24 86, 100, 000 277, 300, 000 
‘ennesses ._ 229, 100, 000 21 131, 600, 000 300, 700, 000 
Texas.. 755, 000, 000 1 246, 500, 000 1, 001, 500, 000 
Utah 34, 800, 000 41 25, 400, 000 60, 200, 000 
Vermont 44, 200, 000 38 38, 800, 000 83, 000, 000 
Virginia 180, 800, 000 25 93, 000, 000 273, 800, 000 
W. 142, 200, 000 2 58, 800, 000 201, 000, 000 
West V 69, 900, 000 3⁴ 52, 700, 000 122, 600, 000, 
iseonsin 283, 800, 000 11 273, 900, 000 557, 700, 000 

UC E S 25, 100, 000 n A ee 32, 600, 000 57, 700, 000 3 eee 

000 


Comparative data of the value of farm products for the year 1919 | increase in the gross value of its farm products for 1919, as compared 
with 1909, published by the Bureau of the Census, show that North | with 1909, and first for the Southern States. Its increase in the value 
Carolina was second for the whole United States in the per cent of of its farm products for that decade was 248.4 per cent. 


Value of farm products for Southern States, 1909 and 1919 


Rank Rank 
Per cent 
Southern States 1919 For For o For For 

United Southern | crease | United Southern 

States States States States 
e ee Senn etc a ea 21 3t $614, 084, 854 16 2 A8. 4 2 1 
South Carolina 2⁴ 6 489,979,710 20 4 213.4 8 2 
Georgia. ..-.-..2-. 13 1 638, 430, 053 15 1 148. 1 20 7 
Florida 39 10 101, 204, 046 38 10 131.6 31 9 
Alabama 23 5 383, 178, 279 25 8 124.2 35 10 
Mississippi... 22 4 407, 499, 799 24 7 136.0 29 8 
isians. 2 9 237, 628, 052 29 9 162.9 16 5 
Arkansas 25 7 424, 486, 802 22 6 175.9 14 4 
Tennessee 19 2 492, 407, 214 19 3 155.2 18 6 
Virginia... 26 8 425, 199, 212 21 5 181.8 13 3 
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The value of farm property (land, buildings, implements and ma- 
¢hinery, and livestock) for North Carolina in 1920 is given by ‘the 
Bureau of the Census as '$1,250,166,995 as compared with $537,716,- 


210 in 1910, showing an ‘increase of 132:5 per cent. This percentage 
of inerease was ‘third largest for the Southern States and eighth 
largest for the United States, 


Value of farm property, 1910 and 1920 


Southern States 


5 — Carolina 


The number of farms in North Carolina in 1920 was 209,763, the 
State ranking fifth for the United States and third for the Southern 
States. The number of acres in farms in 1920 was 20,021,736, which as 
relating to the Southern States was only exceeded by Georgia with 


25,441,061. Detailed figures for the Southern States are given below: 


Number of farms and acreage, 1920, Southern States 


North Carolina] (269, 763 5 3 | 20,021,736 21 2 
South Carolina 192, 693 17 7 | 12,426, 675 31 8 
Sorg B10, 732 "2 1 | 25,441,061 13 1 
Florida 54, 005 32 10 | 16, 046, 691 36 10 
Als! 256, 000 8 4 | 19,576, 856 22 3 
Mississippi 272, 101 3 2 18, 196,979 26 6. 
Louisiana 1236, 463 28 9 | 10,019, 822 33 9 
Arkansas 232, 604 11 6| 17,450,750 23° 7 
‘Tennessee ‘252, 774 ‘9 5 | 19, 510, 856 zZ 4 
Virginia. 186, 242 20 8 561,112 25 5 


The farm population of North Carolina in 1920 was 1.501, 227, which 
represented 58.7 per cent of the total population of the State. The 
number of farm population was second highest for all the Southern 


States 
23 $1, 250, 166, 995 21 3 3 
28 053,064, 742 27 6 1 
22 1, 356, 685, 196 19 1 2 
43 $30, 301, 717 “36 10 5 
29 690, 848, 720 31 8 10 
26 964, 751, 855 “26 5 6 
33 589, 826, 679 “32 9 8 
27 924, 395, 183 28 7 4 
21 1, 251, 964, 585 “20 2 a f 
20. 196, 555, 772 2 4 9 


States, and as to the percentage of farm population to total popula- 
tion North Carolina was fourth highest, 


Farm population, eo, Southern States 
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— 
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The total population of North Carolina by the census of 1920 was 
2,559,123, Its foreign-born population was only 7,272. This State 
had the least foreign-born population with the exception of South 
Carolina of any State in the Union, and in the per cent of foreign born 
to total population, it had the lowest, only three-tenths of 1 per cent; 
uving a smaller percentage even than South Carolina, in which the per 
cent of foreign born to total population was four-tenths of 1 per cent. 


Population of the Southern States, census 1980, showing proportion of foreign-born to total 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Very interesting data have been fur- 
nished me by the courtesy of the Secretary of Commerce, Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, and Hon. W. M. Steuart, Director of the 
Census, and by Mr. Emmet, of that department, as follows: 


North Carolina, which at the last census (1920) was outranked in 
population by 13 States, was outranked by only 10 States in respect 
of numerical contribution to the increase in the population of the 
United States between 1910 and 1920. That is to say, although 13 
States exceeded North Carolina in population, only 10 contributed a 
greater number teward the total increase in population during the 
decade. North Carolina’s rate of increase for the peried 1910-1920 
was 16 per cent, a rate somewhat higher than that for the United 
States as a whole, which was 14.9 per cent. But it must be remem- 
bered that North Carolina’s growth was due almost entirely to natural 
increase, whereas the growth of the United States as a whole resulted 


14 2 7.272 2 2 1 
2⁰ 9 0,582 1 1 2 
12 11 18,80% 7 6 4 
32 10 88, 804 19 10 10 
18 3 18,027 8 7 7 
23 7 8, 408 3 3 3 
22 6 46, 427 18 9 9 
25 8 14,137 4 4 6 
19 4 15, 648 5 5 5 
2 5 31,705 14 8 8 


in considerable measure from immigration. The birth rate of North 
Carolina for the year 1922—30.2 per 1,000 population —was greater 
than that shown for any other State from which the Census Bureau 
collects data as to births. Data were collected in 1922 from 28 States 
and the District of Columbia, whose total population constituted about 
three-fifths of the total for the United States. The average birth rate 
for the 28 States from which data were collected was 22.7, a rate only 
three-fourths as large as that for North Carolina, The death rate for 
North Carolina—t1.5 per 1000 population—was ‘slightly below the 
average for the registration area—11.8. 

North Carolina can take especial pride in the knowledge that it still 
leads all other States in the purtty of its mative stock. Of its 1,783,779 
white inhabitants in 1920, no fewer than 1,778,680 were born in the 
United States, and of this number 1,765,203 were born of parents who 
were native to the United States, Of its total white population, 99.6 
per cent were born in the United States and 99 per cent were born 
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of parents who were native to the United States. Of the total white 
population of the United States, only 85.5 per cent were native and 
only 61.6 per cent were native of native parents, North Carolina’s 
nearest competitors in this respect are South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi. In each of these States the native whites constitute 
more than 99 per cent, and the native whites of native parents more 
than 96 per cent of the total white population. 

fn the value of tobacco grown North Carolina leads all other 
States, According to the last decennial census, it grew tobacco to the 
value of $151,288,264 in 1919. its nearest competitor, Kentucky, 
reported $116,414,639, and no other State reported as much as 
$50,000,000. 

Although in 1919 South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas all reported greater cotton production than North 
Carolina, the statistics of cotton ginned from the crop of 1923 show 
North Carolina as second only to Texas, and if the comparison took 
into account the difference in area North Carolina would outrank even 
that State, for with an area of less than one-fifth as great as that of 
Texas, it produced one-fourth as much cotton. 

In school attendance for 1920 North Carolina ranked ninth for the 
United States and first for the Southern States. 


School attendance, Southern States, 1920 


North Carolina. 9 11 24.50 2 
South C 23 71 25.42 1 
Georgia 10 2| 21.57 7 
Florſda 33 10 | 20,34 9 
Alabama 16 4| 2247 6 
Mississippi. 22 6| 2£43 3 
Louisiana 26 9} 19.83 10 
Arkansas 24 8 23.45 4 
Tennessee. 15 3 | 2262 5 
F 20 5| 21.47 8 


In the following table there is summarized the population, industrial 
and vital statistics relating to North Carolina, and the State is com- 
pared with the United States and its rank among the other States: 


ANF 44%. a 24 14 

ture: 
Total value of farm erops 34 12 
Total value of livestock 5 — 1. 3 21 
Tobacco 34.0 1 
7.6 6 
10.3 2 
1.5 15 
20 13 
14.4 2 
15.6 2 
25 15 
37 11 


Mr. ABERNETHY. 
leads all other States except Massachusetts. 
all other Southern States in spinning spindles in place on 
January 1, 1924, the State of Massachusetts alone having more 


In cotton manufactures North Carolina 
This State led 


spindles in place on this date, It is worthy of note also that 
on that date the active spindle hours were the greatest for any 
Southern State, being exceeded in this activity by Massachu- 
setts only. On this date, a total of 1,642,000,000 active spindle 
hours were reported for spindles in place in Massachusetts 
against 1,363,000,000 active spindle hours in North Carolina. 

The American Exchange National Bank, of New York, in its 
monthly letter in January, 1924, had the following to say about 
North Carolina cotton mills: 

During the 20 years from 1899 to 1919 the value of the product of 
North Carolina cotton mills increased from $28,373,000 to $318,368,181, 
und the value added by manufacture increased from $10,986,000 to 
$131,588,466. The number of workers employed increased 123 per 
cent, and the capital employed increased 712 per cent. 


The Department of Commerce of February 8, 1924, had this 
to say about the State of North Carolina: 


The Department of Commerce announces for the State of North 
Carolina, its preliminary estimate of the value, December 31, 1922, of 
the principal forms of wealth, the total amounting to $4,543,110,000, 
as compared with $1,647,781,000 in 1912, an increase of 175.7 per 
cent. Per capita values increased from $724 to $1,703, or 135.2 per 
cent. 

All classes of property increased in value from 1912 to 1922. The 
estimated value of taxed real property and improvements increased 
from $337,960,000 to $2,209,482,000, or 246.3 per cent; éxempt real 
property from $62,340,000 to $161,933,000, or 159.8 per cent; live- 
steck from $85,068,000 to $103,397,000, or 21.5 per cent; farm im- 
plements and machinery from $20,315,000 to $33,853,000, or 66.6 per 
cent; manufacturing machinery, tools, and implements from $85,- 
120,000, to $238,327,000, or 180 per cent; and railroads and their 
equipment from $204,606,000 to $251,694,000, or 23 per cent. Pri- 
vately owned transportation and transmission enterprises, other than 
railroads, increased in value from $44,411,000 to $81,257,000, or 83 
per cent; and stocks of goods, vehicles other than motor, furniture, 
and clothing from $507,961,000 to $1,359,438,000, or 174.7 per cent. 
No comparison is possible for the value of motor vehicles, which was 
estimated in 1922 at $67,779,000, because no separate estimate was 
made in 1912. 


Hon. C. A. Webb, of the city of Asheville, N. C., recently in 
making a speech on North Carolina had this to say: 


If all the chewing tobacco manufactured in one year in North 
Carolina were made into one big, succulent plug, and a man stand- 
ing on the top of Mount Mitchell bit a chew from its thick corner, his 
voracious chin would drop so far that it would break the back of a 
somnolent shark at the profoundest bottom of the Gulf of Mexico, while 
his anticipative mustache, standing out like the quills of a fretful 
porcupine, would make the silk-clad ankles of the flappers on New 
Jersey’s northernmost verandas shrinkingly suspect the sting and bite 
of a new and unconquerable mosquito. 


[ Applause. } 


If all the towels made in one year in North Carolina were fastened 
together fringe to fringe into one great towel, the man who dried his 
feet with one end of it on the rocky coast of the Straits of Magellan 
would, with an agitated elbow, overturn a pearl fisher’s sampan in the 
calm, warm waters of the Indian Ocean, and find himself wiping his 
surprised and distant face with the other end of it on top of the 
highest peak of Greenland’s frosty, famous, and far-flung mountains. 

If all the stockings woven in one year in North Carolina were made 
into one big stocking, its imperishable foot would hold all the toys 
Santa Claus has brought down the chimneys of America since the ride 
of Paul Revere; its leg would contain all the dear, dim dreams of 
romance that sweetly thronged the corridors of men's brains in the 
time of the long provocative skirt, and its soft and silken top would 
reach up inte the heavenly vault where Venus, tiring of her flirtations 
with the militant Mars, would with discriminatory fingers and ap- 
preciative thumb form flattering judgment of its filmy and caressing 
texture and its deathless, undarned durability. 


[Applause. ] 


If the North Carolina apple could be grown all over the world with 
its original and irresistible flavor, it would be substituted by the 
Latin-Americans for their garlic and by the Mongolians for thelr rice, 
and by the Ethiopians for their watermelons; its brown and babbling 
cider would be the world’s champagne, dirt cheap at a thousand 
dollars a quart, and doctors would prescribe its pungent, powerful, 
and puissant brandy as the elixir of life, the fountain of youth, 
a substitute for a futile and antiquated pharmacopeia, and a sudden, 
sure, and sweeping destroyer of the dumps, death, and disease, ; 

If all the cigarettes manufactured in North Carolina in one year 
were rolled into one great, long cigarette, a young sport leaning non- 
chalantly against the South Pole would light it with the everlasting 
fire in the tall of Halley’s swift and restless comet, use the starry 
dipper as its ash tray, blow smoke rings which, unbroken by all the 
hurricanes which lash the seven seas, would hide the circles around 
Saturn for a thousand years, and with the immeasurable inferno of 
its stub blot out and usurp the glowing fame and place of the hitherto 
quenchless morning star. 


[Applause.] 


If all the tables manufactured in one year in North Carolina 
were made into one great table, and if that table were covered with 
one vast tablecloth consisting of all the tablecloths woven in one 
year in North Carolina, there would be a banquet board under which 
could be hidden, piled one on top of the other, all the festal tables 
under which men have thrust their feet from the days of the round 
table of King Arthur to the time of the fiasco of the Genoa con- 
ference. 
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Representing as I do such a great State, I feel sure that my 
colleagues will forgive me for trespassing upon their valuable 
time. [Applause.] 2 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
rone and extend my remarks in the Rxconp on the Barkley 

III. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp 
on the Barkley bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. ; 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twelve minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr: Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I wish to thank the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. Davis] for his kindness in granting me the 15 minutes he 
has allotted to me. 

I appreciate it very much. I did not think I had any call on 
him, and he has extended the courtesy in such a splendid and 

racious manner that I feel I am obliged to extend my thanks 
fo him for having done so. 

I want to talk about the Mississippi River, gentlemen of the 
committee, As a matter of fact, 1 propose during the balance 
of this session, Whenever I get the opportunity and the time is 
appropriate, as clearly as I can, to bring a situation to the atten- 
tion of this country which, in my judgment, is one of the most 
pressing situations that ever confronted the United States in all 
their history. 

From the sunrise of Roman history the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea have been occupied and populated by splendid people. 
Not far from the shores of the Mediterranean is the great vol- 
cano Vesuvius, and not a great distance from Vesuvius is Etna. 
One of the singular things about these great volcanoes, which 
every now and then, if I may use centuries as “now and then,” 
send out their lava to devastate the lands around them and to 
bring the people into terror, is the fact that after each eruption 
the people, saddened, tear-stained, broken apparently in spirit, 
will come back and attempt to uncover their lands and again till 
the soil that was tilled by their ancestors. 

It is one of the pathetic traits of human nature, and we on 
this side of the ocean are inclined to marvel at that instinct 
of humanity to drag itself back, after the tragedies of human 
existence, to its cradle, and begin life all over again, and yet 
down in the southern reaches of the Mississippi River we 
find a people living behind enormous levees and embankments, 
levees and embankments which scare the visitor from the North 
when he first sees them dwelling light-heartedly under the 
same if not more terribly menacing condition. A visitor can 
not understand why on earth a people should live behind these 
greaf mud structures that are their only defense against the 
roaring waters of the Mississippi, and notwithstanding crey- 
asses, and crevasses which sometimes create a roar that would 
make the thundering of Niagara Falls seem a whisper—but 
notwithstanding these crevasses, these terrible inundations, 
these devastations, the people will always come back and get 
behind the banks of the old Mississippi River; and during 
most of the months when there is no fear, when there is no 
panic, when there is no agony, when there is no stress, most 
of them love to think of the old river as a grand old friend, 
as a splendid means by which all of the song in their heart is 
expressed. You know the old lines: 


I am tired of striving in the crowded haunts of men, 

Heart weary of building and spoiling and spoiling and building again; 
And I long for the dear old river, where I dreamed my youth away, 
For a dreamer lives forever and a toiler dies in a day. 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice that the gentleman from time to 
time quotes many little verses for us and I want to tell him 
that a lady who lives over 2,000 miles away visited in Wash- 
ington not long ago and called my attention to a little poem 
that the gentleman quoted and said she would like to meet 
him, but I did not get an opportunity to bring her to see the 
gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, Born and reared in the grand 
old State of Louisiana, adjoining the Lone Star State of Texas, 
I am glad to have such a message conveyed to me and to tell 
the gentleman from the State of the single star I long for the 
pleasure of that day when I will bow before the gracious lady 
to whom he refers, 


But we are at a time when in all probability the magnificent 
Song that river inspires will be temporarily stilled in the soul 
Suspense of the days and nights of strain and watching attend- 
ing the May rise. The old river has a song when rolling on 
to the Gulf serenely and tranquilly. Abraham Lincoln, stand- 
ing on the wharf immediately over the banks of the Mississippi 
at New Orleans, said on a moonlight night that he heard its 
song. You know he went to New Orleans twice, once as a 
worker on a raft and subsequently as the owner of a raft, In 
those days it looked as if New Orleans were destined to be the 
greatest city in all the world’s history and would have been 
had it not been for the invention of the locomotive, the first 
one of which was placed on the Baltimore & Ohio tracks in 1828. 
That changed the destiny of the Mississippi Valley, for if all of 
its commerce had been brought to the Gulf of Mexico by water 
craft instead of over the Alleghenies by rail, unquestionably 
New Orleans would have surpassed any city that the world has 
ever seen. 

But back to our story, as Kipling says. Lincoln said he could 
hear the songs sung by every raindrop that fell from the 
heavens between the peak of the Rocky Mountains and the 
peak of the Allegheny Mountains, and he could hear the 
gurgling and bursting joy of every spring that sprung up 
throughout that great valley, because through tributaries, 
through affluent streams and the majestic connecting rivers 
like the mighty Ohio and sweeping Missouri, the grand old 
Father of Waters carries every drop that falls from the clouds 
and eyery jet that comes from mother earth pass the city of 
New Orleans. [Applause.] 

It was a wonderful thought for even the Great Emancipator 
with his poetic and dream soul. It must have been an inspiring 
sight to him in those nights when he stood as a lad under the 
starlit skies on the banks of this great stream years and years 
ago, and, my friends, is it not a wonderful thing also to con- 
jure that this lowly and humble lad, standing in front of his 
raft on the Mississippi River became one of the greatest figures 
in all the world’s history—a flight that human imagination can 
hardly follow—from the poor boy on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi to the great Executive of this Nation. 

But we are at a time when the river does not inspire song. 
We are nearing the end of April. You know the ice and the 
snows are beginning to melt in the far north. The song is 
leaving the river for us who live in the bottoms. The rushing 
waters are becoming a mighty roar, and restless and uneasy 
will be our nights for weeks to come. Gentlemen of this House, 
listen. A brave people—your own in blood, flesh, and bone— 
ask your attention to a national problem that threatens the very 
existence of your kinsmen along the lower Mississippi. Listen! 
Leyees, embankments, mud walls, however great and strong, 
alone can not protect us against unspeakable disaster, for the 
farther and farther down into the Gulf of Mexico the river rung 
the less and less able does the soil become to support the super- 
structure put upon it. As we approach the Gulf, Mother Earth 
along the big river shows less and less resistance and gradually 
falls into the embrace of the waters that wash it from the 
moment they leave their far-off Itasca home and goal until they 
joyfully mingle with their blue kinsmen of the Gulf as it swirls 
on its way to the eternal sea. 

You must have a subsoil; you must have a foundation upon 
which to erect the superstructure. We can not go any higher with 
our levees. My friends, let me endeavor to bring home to you the 
facts concerning the flood menace of the Mississippi. With that 
end in view I am going to ask the privilege of incorporating two 
papers in these remarks in hopes they will attract the attention of 
the engineering profession throughout the country to the tremen- 
dous problem that is comprehended in that part of the United 
States which lies between the Alleghenies and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. I hope that they will contribute their views to that 
subject and write me, because it means much to us, because we 
have got to have relief and we are not getting it. These letters 
I will have put in digested form and submit to the Committee 
on Flood Control. My friends, the engineers assure us that the 
embankments, being standardized, will protect us; yet I have 
seen crevasses—which mean breaks in the river banks—where 
fish would drown, turned over and over by the force of the 
water, their gills forced open. 

Down in New Orieans lives a gentleman by the name of Peter 
Lawton. He has reached the age and rendered such splendid 
service to our people that they are glad to look upon him not 
only as an individual but as an institution. 

I hope that I will live long enough to render such service to 
my people and that I will reach that enviable position. Not 
long since he took part as a witness in a celebrated case that 
forms a part of the legal history of the country to-day. Dur- 
ing his testimony he said that the crest of the Mississippi River 
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had risen in front of New Orleans since the Battle of New 
Orleans was fought 19 feet and 6 inches. In other words, 
our high-water mark is approximately 20 feet higher to-day 
than the high-water mark of 1815. Gentlemen, when you realize 

that the city of New Orleans is about on a level with the Gulf 
of Mexico and a little higher than the Mississippi River at its 
lowest, you can understand what 19 feet and 6 inches of rise 
in the waters of the Mississippi River means during the period 
mentioned. Should that rise continue proportionately even, the 
end is inevitable. 

Gentlemen, the principal things I want to get into this ad- 
dress—and I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp—are the two great papers written by magnificent 
men down there—men who love their city because it is their 
own and scorn to give aught other reason why—men who have 
labored for it unceasingly without hope of reward or fear of 
punishment. But before closing my own remarks in connection 
with this reference to hope of reward or fear of punishment 
I am going to ask my friend from Virginia, Mr. TUCKER, to 
look into this story and the origin of it. To my good friend 
from Kansas, Judge LrrriIx, I also direct a similar request. I 
understand the phrase has a wonderfully inspiring history be- 
hind it. I am going to ask the engineers of this country who 
may do me the honor to read this preliminary address, and the 
thoughtful papers made part of it, to send me their opinions 
on the control of the Mississippi in order that I may submit 
them in a digest form to the Flood Control Committee. I know 
that I can ask these engineers to submit their views, because 
they are of a noble profession and have always responded when 
the occasion required it. 

True to my habit I am going to tell you a story. I have 
searched libraries and many great papers, and failed to find 
anyone who was able to tell me the origin of the beautiful story 
which, I think, carries the point that I have in mind splendidly, 
and that is to pay a deserved tribute to all of our great pro- 
fessions. They have always responded to the call of duty when 
any part of the country sounded the bugle. 

Years ago, when I was a law student in Tulane University, in 
the city of New Orleans, a celebrated law professor in that famous 
university tried to bring home to us the value of an oath taken 
in a judicial proceeding. He said: 


You take it without hope of reward or fear of punishment, and you 
testify to the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


Then ruminatively, as if he were trying to think, when he 
had read or heard it himself, he said: 


In all probability the origin of that phraseology may be found in the 
beautiful story of the vestal virgin who walked on the walls of an 
ancient city carrying in one hand a pail of water and in the other a 
torch, chanting and singing, With the torch I will burn the heavens, 
and with the pail of water I will extinguish the fires of hell, so that 
God may be loved for himself alone without hope of reward or fear of 
punishment.” 


I always thought it was a beautiful story and conveyed a 
sentiment that would adorn any story most felicitously and 
pleasingly, but I have never been able to ascertain whence it 
came. The nearest approach to it I ever got, and that was a 
sort of false light, came one night when I was addressing a 
labor organization in New Orleans in the labor hall. I told 
this story of the vestal, and I called for inspiration as to its 
origin. A young man walked over to me and he said, “I think 
you will find the information you are looking for in the chapter 
on the vestal virgins, by Gibbons, in the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” I looked it over several times, but never did 
find it. 

That is the thought I had in mind, that by printing these 
papers as a part of my speech, calling attention to the tre- 
mendous menace the Mississippi River is. 

I might, to repeat, be successful in securing opinions that may 
prove of great value in working out a solution of the problem 
of the lower valley. My fellow citizens, before reading the 
two great papers below, stand in front of a map of the 
United States, look at the vast space covered by the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Then look at the streak down its middle, the 
Father of Waters; then connect with its tributaries. Speculate 
for a moment upon this drainage system and the rapidity of 
that drainage in view of the clearing of the wilderness, the 
disappearance of the forests, the building of great cities along 
the banks of connecting streams. Then think of the rainfall 
over that vast area, then read— 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOUN KLORER, CITY ENGINEER, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA. 


Apr 27, 1923. 
To His Excellency WARREN G. HABDING, _ 
President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: May I be permitted to say, by way of introduction, 
that the views I hold on the Mississippi River flood problem are 
opinions formed after 20 years’ experience in the construction and 
maintenance of the levee system in Louisiana? Twelve of those years 
were in the United States engineer service as junior engineer in the 
fourth Mississippi River district, and eight years were in the service 
of the State as a member of the Board of State Engineers of Louisiana. 

As far as the lower part of the Mississippi Valley is concerned, I 
wish to state, with all seriousness, the problem of adequate flood pro- 
tection is as far removed from satisfactory solution to-day as it was 
20 years ago. 

Flood protection by means of levees alone is a justifiable procedure 
only if the end of levee raising is in sight. Such is not the case on the 
lower Mississippi River. The president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, at a public hearing before the Flood Control Committee last 
December, stated that no man could tell how much higher than the 
1922 flood height the river would go to pass a stated flood discharge 
that was reasonably probable and which unquestionably should be 
provided against. 

There is every reason to believe that if the Mississippi River Com- 
mission persists in its policy of reclaiming areas now being used as 
flood-retarding basins, without providing increased facilities on the 
lower river for removing the extra amount of water thus sent to the 
lower river, the present grades for levees will be insufficient, and will 
have to be superseded by higher grades before many years. 

The city of New Orleans, with its half a billion dollars of assessed 
yalues behind the levees, can not become reconciled to a policy of 
progressively increasing levee grades. The leyee crowns in front of 
the city constitute payed roadways from 50 to 100 feet wide, that 
serve the docks over which $500,000,000 of domestic and foreign com- 
merce is annually handled. The levee crown and slopes in places are 
occupied with railroad tracks, also serving this water front, and many 
of the rail connections between the levee and the street elevations 
are at the present time at limiting grades and curvatures for prac- 
tical railroad operation. There will have to be expended by the Board 
of Port Commissioners of New Orleans Harbor—which is an agency 
ef the State of Louisiann—approximately $4,000,000 to reconstruct 
low wharves and docks to conform to the present grade. 

The people of New Orleans are agreeable to the plan of completing 
all the levee protection in front of the city to the present approved 
grade of the Mississippl River Commission, but we want levee raising 
to stop then. We want to see a change of policy from the present 
policy of giving protection against flood heights that are created arti- 
ficially, and we want to see some effort made to give us flood relief 
rather than flood protection. 

The flood problem of the lower valley is simply a problem of safely 
conducting to the sea the drainage run-off that originates in the vast 
territory to the north of us; but the Mississippi River Commission is 
intent on taking all of that run-off by the longest and most circuitous 
route to the sea, notwithstanding the fact that nature has provided a 
topographical condition just below New Orleans favorable to spilling 
the excess water into the Gulf through a short route of 5 miles, as 
against the present route of 100 miles, > 

A committee of engineers working in the interest of better flood 
protection for the city ef New Orleans has recommended a spillway 
as a flood-reducing device, but the Mississippi River Commission ob- 
jects, and prefers higher levees to take care of the higher floods, which 
it classes as tried methods wholly feasible and much cheaper.“ 

The main objection of the Mississippi River Commission to the 
spillway is the cost of the structure, which in its judgment is incom- 
mensurate with the flood relief that will be obtained. The weighing 
of the cost of enlarging the existing levee line to take care of 4 
feet additional flood height, as against the cost of a structure designed 
to accomplish a reduction of flood height of 4 feet, while interesting 
as an academic proposition does net meet the issue fairly. There is 
the human element to be considered, and the human element should 
be of first importance in the instance when nearly a half million of 
people have their homes on ground elevations of from 10 to 20 feet 
below present flood heights, 

We people of New Orleans and of the lower river believe we are 
being sacrificed on the altar of consistency, and we are asking your 
kind offices to help us in our predicament. We would like to see the 
flood problem on the lower Mississippi studied and solved in the com- 
prehensive manner that the flood problem was solved in your own 
State by the Miami Conservancy District. We would like to see 


the Mississippi River Commission take counsel with eminent hydraulic 
engineers, such as, for example, Mr. John R. Freeman, of Providence, 
R. I., Mr. C. E. Grunsky, of San Franciseo, or Mr. Daniel W. Mead, of 
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Madison, Wis., in the consideration of a flood problem that is of vital 
interest to a community of 400,000 persons, to see if some means can 
not be found to lessen the hazard by reducing flood heights to such 
a stage that breaks in the levee can be closed should crevasses occur, 
and not be permitted to run unchecked for months until the river falls 
below the bank-full stage, as is the case now. 

On account of lack of time to discuss this matter at greater length 
I should like to leave with you Mr. President, a copy of a paper that 
I bad the honor of reading before the spring meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, which was held in New Orleans last week, 
and which attempts to give a brief statement of the flood problem on 
the lower Mississippi River. I believe that the contents, supplemented 
by what you have heard to-day, will give you a fairly good idea of 
the situation that confronts us. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE CONFERENCE HELD AT NEW ORLEANS SEPTEM- 
BER 17, 1923, AND ATTENDED BY VARIOUS LEVEE BOARDS, THE BOARD OF 
STATE ENGINEERS, THD SAFE RIVER COMMITTER OF ONE HUNDRED, AND 
OTHER PARTIES INTERESTED IN FLOOD CONTROL OF THE LOWER MISSIS- 
SIPPI 


(By John Klorer, chairman Subcommittee of Engineers, Safe River 
Committee of One Hundred) 
+ . . „ . „ 0 


There is little that is new that can be added to the previous presenta- 
tions made of the merits of a spillway as a flood relief device. It is by 
no means a simple task to prove a proposition that is elemental or 
axiomatic, and the proposition of lowering the flood heights by taking 
some of the water out of the river is an axiomatic proposition. The 
old school of Mississippi River engineers will admit that you can 
reduce flood levels on the Ohio River by taking some of the water out 
of it, or on the Allegheny or on many other rivers, but the Mississippi 
River, they explain, is different in that the Mississippi River is a sedi- 
mentary stream flowing in a bed of its own formation. It has been 
sò long held up to us as being in a class by itself and not amenable to 
the laws of physics and hydraulics, that the majority of us were 
accustomed to accept unquestionably statements concerning the river's 
characteristics that were as amazing as they were paradoxical, 

In the consideration of the various problems presented by the Mis- 
sissippi River the cold calculating reasoning powers of the engineer 
seemed at times to yield to a realization or a fear that he was not 
dealing alone with a physical force in the shape of water in motion, 
but was dealing as well with a personality that was governed by 
moods and whims and notions. On one occasion that I remember dis- 
tinctly one of the old school of Mississippi River engineers described 
the river as being almost organic in its behavior, as being the nearest 
approach of inanimate matter to a living organism that he knew of. 
It had to be coaxed and coddled, and any regulation of its behavior 
should be applied gently, very gently. If any lateral opening were 
introduced to remove surplus water, the river would choke itself. 

According to the old school of Mississippi engineers, this sedi- 
mentary stream flowing in a bed of its own formation was so responsive 
to any additional burden placed upon it that you could go so far as to 
deprive it of a natural outlet like the Atchafalaya that took off 30 
per cent of the total river discharge, and it would adjust itself to 
carry this extra amount of water without raising the flood heights 
appreciably in the lower river. 

It matters not that levee grades have had to be repeatedly raised 
to take. care of increased flood volume, and in some instances to 
take care of an equal flood volume, the doctrine that the river will 
automatically adjust itself to carry increased flood volume still per- 
sists unshaken as an article of faith with the old school. With this 
sort of attitude toward the problem and with deep-rooted opinions 
like these prevailing among the levee authorities, it is not surpris- 
ing that the proposition to lower flood heights by means of a spillway 
should encounter opposition. 

The advocacy of a spillway by the Safe River Committee of One 
Hundred is based on one assumption—the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of which is left to the individual judgment of those that have 
given some thought to the subject. R 

The safe river committee assumes that the record-breaking flood 
of 1922 is not the highest flood that will visit the lower river; not 
the highest flood by 3 or 4 feet. It does not base this assumption 
on the probability that some of these days, all the tributaries will 
be in flood simultaneously, which statement is often referred to as a 
possibility and then brushed aside as being so remotely probable as 
not to merit consideration. 

The safe river committee believes that higher flood elevations are 
certain in the future even with floods of no greater volume than 
some of those of the past. The facts that form the basis for such 
an opinion are these: 

First. There has been an impairment in the discharge capacity of 
the lower river, indisputably proven by the fact that less water now 
passes down the river each second or each hour during flood stages 
than passed in former years at the same gauge readings. 


Second. The further reclamation of areas now subject to overflow 
and serving as detention reservoirs can not possibly have any other 
effect on future flood heights than the raising of these heights to 
greater elevations than those that obtained in the past for floods of 
the same volume. In an official statement prepared by Capt. Edw. 
N. Chisholm, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, and secretary 
of the Mississippi River Commission, and published in the Engineer- 
ing News-Record, January 18, 1923, the admission is made that “the 
increased height of the flood line below the mouth of White River 
ean be attributed only to the closure of the gap between the Arkansas 
River levees and the Mississippi Riyer levees at Cypress Creek.“ 
The closure of the gap, completed in 1921, withdrew from the available 
reseryor capacity of the river approximately 687 square miles of 
territory previously flooded in the southern part of Arkansas and 
the northern part of Louisiana, 

There is a similar flood-water reservoir on the east side of the river 
at the lower end of the lower Yazoo levee district, immediately north 
of Vicksburg, and which is approximately 1,000 square miles in extent 
during great floods. This area is flooded through an unleveed gap of 
about 20 miles, known as Brunswick Gap, and the closure of this gap 
has been undertaken with construction now in progress, Can any ex- 
pectation other than higher flood levels be counted on following the 
elimination of this reservoir? 

Third. Greater flood heights than past records are also clearly indi- 
cated by an analysis of the flood volumes of the 1912 high water. The 
amount of flood water that was passing the latitude of led River 
Landing in 1912 was slightly over 2,300,000 cubic feet per second. 
The distribution of this quantity was as follows: Approximately 
1,500,000 cubic feet per second went down the Mississippi River; ap- 
proximately 400,000 cubic feet per second went down the Atchafalaya ; 
approximately 250,000 cubic feet per second went through Torras 
Crevasse into the Atchafalaya Basin, and approximately 150,000 cubic 
feet per second through the Moreauville Crevasse (see Report Chief of 
Engineers U. S. Army for 1912, p. 3700). The total of 2,200,000 cubic 
feet per second is further corroborated by the discharge measurements 
taken at Columbus, Ky.—21 miles below Calro—and at Helena and 
Arkansas City, all of which recorded over 2,000,000 cubic feet per 
second, and to which quantity there should be added proper allowance 
for tributaries south of these points, Had there been no crevasse at 
Moreauville and at Torras, the Atchafalaya River and the reservoir at 
the lower end of the fifth Louisiana levee district would have taken 
possibly 600,000 cubic feet per second and the Mississippi River at 
Red River landing would have been discharging 1,700,000 cubic feet per 
second instead of 1,499,000 cubic feet per second. Making liberal allow- 
asces for the reservolr effect of that part of the river below Red River 
landing and assuming that there had been no Hymelia crevasse, it is 
within the range of reasonable deduction to conclude that the discharge 
at Carroliton would have been approximately 1,500,000 cubice feet per 
second, instead of 1,350,000, 

The discharge of 1,500,000 cubic feet per second at Carrollton ix 
what the safe river committee believes should be used asa minimum in 
determining the estimated flood heights in front of this city. To have 
passed 1,500,000 cubie feet per second during the 1912 high water the 
gage-discharge relation indicates that the river would have read 24 feet 
on the Carroliton gage, instead of 20.7, and to have passed that same 
amount during the 1922 flood the gage-discharge relation for that year 
indicates that the Carrollton gage would have read slightly over 25 
feet, instead of 21.3, which was the highest reading, the day before 
the Poydras crevasse occurred, 

The question accordingly presents itself: How shall we meet this 
certainty of future increases in flood heights? Shall we meet it by 
raising the levee grades again, or shall we resort to some flood-reducing 
device that will keep future floods from reaching higher elevations? 

This community has spent and is spending millions on our river 
front in a type of levee that serves as a protection against floods and 
that must also serve the needs of commerce. The crown of this levee 
varies from 50 to 100 feet in width and is occupied with freight sheds, 
through which pass high-class modern roadways. The floors of these 
sheds are of reinforced concrete and rest directly on the crown of the 
levee. Raising the low levees under these sheds and placing thereon 
the necessary rat-proof concrete floor and the high-class roadway pave- 
ment costs approximately $200 per linear foot of shed, or $1,000,000 
per mile. It is apparent at a glance that this type of levee does not 
easily lend itself to future increases in grade. 

The safe river committee believes that the levees should be built to 
the existing Mississippi River Commission grade, but the necessary flood 
protection beyond what is thus afforded must be obtained by some other 
means, It believes the levee system has reached and passed the prac- 
tical limit of height to which a levee system should be built, When 
levees are so high that a crevasse in the levee line from any cause 
whatsoever can not be closed, regardless of money and men available, 
the practical limit of levees has been reached. 

Following the Poydras crevasse in 1922, the engineering committee 
of the safe river committee made a study of the practicability of a 
spillway being used to reduce flood heights on the lower river and 
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reported favorably thereon. The report of the engineering committee 
demonstrated that the Poydras crevasse had a lowering effect of 2.7 
feet on the Canal Street gauge, if allowance be made for the additional 
estimated height of seven-tenths that the river would have reached had 
there been no crevasse. The report of the committee also demonstrated 
that the efect of the crevasse was felt as far up the river as Donald- 
sonville and as far down the river as Fort Jackson. 

At the request of the Safe River Committee of One Hundred an 
engineering brief was presented to the Mississippi River Commission 
inviting attention to the continued smaller discharge for the same 
gauge readings at New Orleans; and that judging by the river's per- 
formance in that respect it was not reasonable to expect that future 
great floods, such as should be provided for, could be passed between 
the levees at the elevation assumed by the commission, and that con- 
sequently the approved grades were too low. The difficulty of build- 
ing levees to higher grades was touched upon and many cases of sub- 
siding levees referred to, indicating that the limit of the supporting 
power of the soll upon which levees were built waa being reached by 
levees built to the present grade. 

A spillway was recommended, to be located about 6 miles below the 
lower limits of the city, discharging into Lake Borgne, an arm of 
the Gulf and only 5 miles distant. It was to be 6,600 feet wide, with 
a crest elevation placed about 6 feet below flood height, and to have 
removable shutters that would permit the passage of a river flood 3 
feet higher than the crest of the weir without operating the spillway, 
if so desired. The last feature was a concession made to the antici- 
pated objection that the operation of the spillway would cause shoal- 
ing of the main channel below, and the purpose of the removable crest 
being to minimize the frequency of operation of the spillway without 
reducing its relief capacity when it was needed. At the same time 
it was pointed out that there was no relation between gange heights 
and the amonnt of sediment carried in suspension, and as a matter 
of fact the maximum sedimentary load was carried at stages lower 
than the bank-full stage. Consequently If the river was capable of 
carrying in suspension its maximum load of silt, with slopes such as 
it had at stages 6 or 7 feet below the maximum height, the fear that 
it may drop. its sedimentary load as a result of lowering its height 
below the spillway may justly be questioned. Particularly should a 
spillway with a crest 6 feet below flood stage be considered in a 
different light from a crevasse or outlet discharging from the main 
river at low stages and low velocities and with the high turbidity 
content accompanying these conditions. 

A table of the relief expected at varying stages of the river was 
submitted which indicated that a flood that normally would reach 25 
feet on the Canal Street gauge could be passed at a reading of 21 
feet, with a discharge of 250,000 second-feet over the weir. ‘The 
high reading in front of New Orleans in 1922 was 22.6. With the 
spillway in operation and with the levees brought up to present 
approved grade, it was concluded that adequate food protection would 
be provided. 

The answer of the commission to this brief was to the effect that— 

“In view of the comparatively slight reduction in stage, the 
increased jeopardy incident to increasing the length of levee lines, 
and the bad effect of the spillway on the river itself, it would 
seem wise first to make the city safe by tried methods which are 
wholly feasible and much cheaper.” 

It is not admitted by the safe river committee that a possible re- 
duction of an anticipated 25-foot flood stage at Canal Street to a 21- 
foot stage on that gauge can by any means be considered a “ compara- 
tively slight reduction In stage.” The flood height of 20 years ago at 
New Orleans was 2.3 fect lower than that of 1922, and the proper 
yardstick with which to measure the benefit of even 2.3 feet reduction 
in flood height Is the money and activities expended during the past 20 
years by the levee interests for additional protection to take care of 
an increase of 2.3 feet in flood heights after making proper deduction 
for the construction of new levees caused by caving banks. 

Nor can it be admitted that there would result any bad effect of 
the spillway on the river itself. The reported shoaling of 7 per cent 
that took place in the main river below Poydras Crevasse was prob- 
ably the result of sedimentation at lower stages of the river than that 
at which the crest of the proposed spillway was placed and during low- 
velocity periods and high-turbidity content. At any rate, the sig- 
nificant fact is that the river completely recovered its lost cross-sec- 
tional area, as was determined by a resurvey in the early spring fol- 
lowing the crevasse. 

A former president of the Mississippi River Commission, in a eriti- 
cism of the proposed spillway (see Engineering News-Record, vol. 90, 
No. 1), questions the practicability of safely conducting a flow of 
250,000 second-feet between parallel levees 6,600 feet apart over a bed 
of alluyiom such as forms the banks of the Mississippi River and with 
an average slope of 4 feet to the mile. As a matter of fact, the slope 
is less than 4 feet to the mile and probably will not average 3 feet to 
the mile if the cataract action at the crest of the spillway is taken 
into account. Also it should be stated that there is at the present time on 
the left descending bank ef the Mississippi River about 80 miles be 


low New Orleans a stream known as Baptiste Collette Bayou flowing 
between parallel levees and connecting the Mississippi River with an 
area of the Gulf with a high-water slope in excess of 4 feet per mile 
and none of the dire consequences predicted in the article referred to 
has materialized. Tue Baptiste Collette Bayou was diked across at 
a distance of about 3,500 feet back from the river, but the dike was 
blown up or out during 1915 and the river has been going through ever 
since with no protection works to prevent the enlargement of the bayou. 

The distinguished engineer above referred to bas stated that, if an 
additional spillway to the Atchafalaya outlet is required, a spill- 
way in the vicinity of Bayou Manchac is the least dangerous loca- 
tion for it and the one that will produce the maximum lowering of 
flood heights on the lower river, and by giving it ample width scour 
can be reduced to a minimum. He realizes that such a location would 
necessitate the construction of levees along the shores of Lake Maurepas 
and Lake Pontchartrain, a consideration which in the opinion of the 
safe river committee engineers makes this suggested location imprac- 
ticable. 

The advocates of the Lake Borgne spillway did not contemplate that 
it would be possible to maintain the bed of the spillway channel with- 
out erosion. It was recognized that erosion would follow, and as an 
attempt at directing the location of the erosion it was believed that in 
building the side levees these should not be bullt from excavations 
taken near the berme, but should be built by hydraulic dredge, digging 
a pit along the axis of the proposed channel to induce, as much as 
possible, the scour to take place midway between the side levees. 
Manifestly it would be desirable to permit the discharge from the 
spillway to dig a channel for itself and depress its bed or entrench 
itself for the entire 5 miles from the lake to the weir. It is also 
evident that with the erosion of the bed of the spillway channel there 
will follow an increase in its flood-carrying capacity. The deeper the 
scour and the more capacious the channel the slower the water will 
flow and a point will be reached when erosion will stop. By bringing 
Gulf level from Lake Borgne to the flexible concrete mattress apron 
provided for at the rear of the weir, the problem of maintenance 
could be localized and better handled. 

As to the danger of the structure washing out on account of the 
character of the foundation and insufficient dimensions, which was 
also referred to in the article mentioned, this is a question open to dis- 
cussion after examination of a suggested plan ‘that was prepared for 
the consideration of the Government authorities. 

The engineering committee anticipates no such treacherous soil condi- 
tions as are feared by the distinguished engineer who criticized the 
plan submitted. The general permanency of the river bank at the 
suggested location leads the committee to believe that the underground 
material is not of that character as would readily fow from underneath 
the proposed structure inte any erosion of the spillway channel. 

When a condition like this exists the liquid or slushy material is 
just as likely to flow into the channel of the river itself and is evi- 
denced by actively caving banks. i 

Certainly no structure of this kind should be undertaken without 
investigation being made as to the character of the subsurface condi- 
tions to be encountered and modifying the foundation plans accord- 
ingly. The safe river engineering committee did not have the neces- 
sary funds at its disposal to have borings made to determine exact 
data of this kind, but drew on its general information as to the soil 
conditions along the river front in the preparation of the suggested 
plan. 

The shape of the rear surface of the weir was admitted not to be 
final but should be dependent on the outcome of observed results on 
experimental models constructed to seale. The question as to the 
proper width of the flexible concrete mattress beyond the rock cribs 
while shown as being 200 fect wide was also recognized as being a 
detail open to further discussion, A combination of the rigid type of 
structure typical of American practice and of the flexible type of 
structure as practiced in Bgypt and India was chosen, since both types 
seem to have desirable features. 

With reference to the boldmess of the undertaking to relieve the 
Mississippi River of 250,000 second-feet over a weir 6,600 feet long 
constructed on a clay foundation, the job does not rate in magnitude 
with similar structures successfully executed by English engineers in 
India, notably the Dehri Weir (on the Sone River), which is 12,500 
feet long and constructed on a sand foundation and with a discharge 
of 830,000 second-feet. 

Let it not be said that the spillway can not be constructed on 
account of inability to build a structure that will not wash out. Such 
a challenge to the engineers and contractors of this country will be 
quickly accepted. There was a time when “quicksand” was a word 
to terrorize both the engineer and the contractor, and many a worthy 
project never got beyond the blue-prlut stage by reason of the fear 
that that word engendered. That was before we realized that quick- 
sand was not a material but rather a condition of a material, and once 
the water was removed from quicksand it was stripped of its terror. 
The most ambitious engineering structure jn this city has its founda- 
tion in a bed of so-called “ quicksand.” 
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Many years ago, a very competent and able engineer of the United 
States Army, Capt. John Millis, who was then in charge of the 
fourth Mississippi River district, in reporting on a proposed spillway 
into Lake Pontchartrain or Lake Borgne used these words: 

\ “I also believe that whatever may be the standard of height 
and strength to which the levee system below Red River is 
finally completed, some such proyision as herein proposed for 
relieving tho river in the event of an extraordinary flood will be 
a judicious and economical measure.” 

And in 1893, three of the seven members of the Mississippi River 
Commission, General Comstock, Colonel Ernst, and Mr. Henry Flad, 
submitted a minority report which contained the following state- 
ment: 

“ Concurring in the inadyisability of an attempt to create new 
outlets from the Mississippi River which shall be large streams at 
all stages of the river, we do not wish to be understood as con- 
demning the use in levees of long waste weirs to take off the top 
of the flood if it shall be found that at certain places on the 
lower part of the river the further increase in flood flow which 
wlll come from raising the levees at points farther up the river 
can be controlled in whole or in part by such weirs more eco- 
nomically than by higher levees,” 

It will therefore be seen that a spillway as a flood relief device on 
the lower river does not lack the sanction or approval of United 
States engineers high in authority on matters referring to the 
Mississippi River. 


Then read, as a close to this feeble attempt on my part to get 
the views of our eminent men of New Orleans to the country, 
this excerpt from a paper by Mr, Lawton; 


It is a great pity that honorable Senators and Representatives do 
not take up this river problem along the lines originally laid down by 
the engineers, now that the levees are nearly completed, so that the 
second and final phase of this great work could be pushed vigorously 
toward completion, 

I refer to the mattressing of the banks from low water down, the 
riprapping of the battures, and the revetting of the levee beyond the 
high water line, which work all of the engineers agree must be done 
before the Mississippi can fairly be said to be under control. 

Whether this colossal undertaking of putting this lawless river in a 
6trait-Jacket from Cairo to The Passes will require a half billion 
or a billion, or whether it will take a half century or a century to com- 
plete the job, it will have to be started, and properly started, now 
pretty soon if the American people mean to actually solve this problem 
for the coming generation. If this work had been undertaken 40 years 
ago, when the Mississippi River Commission in its initial report out- 
lined this plan, and had been uninterruptedly and properly prosecuted 
ever since there would be a relatively clear-water condition in the river 
to-day, when the engineers would be hard at work widening the 
Atchafalaya, opening the Lafourche and Plaquemine, while digging 
spillways at every available site below the Red. All river engineers 
agree that were it not for the vast amount of silt carried by the Mis- 
sissippi, very nearly all of which comes from the caving of its own 
banks, there would be no trouble about lowering its level except at the 
cost of laterals and their available sites along its banks. 

In this connection the Mississippi River Commission in its report 
above mentioned (February, 1880, Report Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, 1881, p. 2725), in discussing outlets, said: 

“This method would undoubtedly be effective if the flood waters 
of the Mississippi were not highly charged with sedimentary mat- 
ters which are held in suspension in the water by the current.” 

The engineers of the river boards mentioned, as well as all of our 
Army engineers, most of whom have been graduated from West Point, 
represents undoubtedly the highest type of American citizenship. Pro- 
gressive, efficient, and unpurchasable, they would, if given the means 
and their work was freed from the malign interference and influence of 
the professional politician, such as the railroad lobbyist, build from the 
Mississippi as it stands to-day the grandest transportation medium in 
all the world. 

Why not, then, try to get for the engineers, say, $10,000,000 a year 
for the next 50 years and permit them to finish this job, as they know 
how to finish it and as they would finish it if they simply got the 
money and the mandate and were let alone? Why not, even at this 
late day, reorganize the present commission into a Panama Canal com- 
mission and permit them to transform this presently crude, uncon- 
trolled, and costly river into the great low-level productive highway 
they are going to give us some day? Why not begin shaping things 
with a view of getting some water out of the lower river instead of 
trying to force more into it, at the unknown cost of raising the flood 
heights at New Orleans? 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri EMr. Russey]. 

Mr. RUBBY. Mr. Chairman, a favorable report on the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill has been ordered by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. That report will be made to-day or to-morrow, 


so that within the next few days you will have an opportunity 
to examine the provisions of the measure as reported. This 
bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator McNary, of 
Oregon, and in the House by Mr, Havcen, of Iowa, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture. 
These bills were introduced in the early part of the present 
session of Congress. In the House Committee on Agriculture 
exhaustive hearings were held, extending over several weeks. 
After the hearings closed the committee took the bill up, con- 
sidered it paragraph by paragraph, and for more than a month, 
meeting every day, gave it most thorough consideration. Many 
amendments were offered; some were rejected, but many were 
adopted. The bill has indeed been completely revised by the 
committee, so that the measure ordered reported may well be 
called the revised MeNary-Haugen bill. I urge every Member 
of this body to study carefully the provisions of this new bill 
before passing judgment upon it, 

It is not my intention at this time to make an argument in 
favor of the McNary Haugen bill, but rather to call the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House as briefly as possible to its 
provisions, Later on, when the bill is brought up for con- 
sideration, I shall seek the opportunity to present my views 
and my arguments and to tell the House why I think the bill 
should be passed just as speedily as possible. 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS LEGISLATION 

Before proceeding with a detailed outline of this bill let me 
state in a few brief words the object to be attained. 

By the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill we seek to place 
agriculture upon an equality with the other industries of Amer- 
ica and to restore the dollar which the farmer gets for the sale 
of his commodities to its pre-war purchasing power. This bill 
will give the farmers increased prices for their basic agricul- 
tural commodities and consequently fairer and better returns 
for their toll and Jabor than they are now receiving. 

THE EXPORT CORPORATION 

A general emergency is declared to exist in respect to agri- 
cultural commodities. To relieye that emergency the United 
States agricultural export corporation is incorporated. The 
board of directors of this corporation is composed of the See- 
retary of Agriculture, who is the chairman of the board, and four 
persons appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The 12 Federal land bank districts of 
the United States are divided into four groups, and the Presi- 
dent appoints one director from each of these groups. Each 
of these directors receives an annual salary of $10,000 and 
shall hold office during the corporate existence, which shall not 
exceed five years. Not more than two of these appointed di- 
rectors shall be members of the same political party. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


The capital stock of the corporation shall be $200,000,000, 
subscribed by the United States, the subscription to be called 
for as needed. The funds thus secured constitute the original 
working capital of the corporation. According to the plan of 
the bill, protected by the equalization fund, to be described 
later, these funds are in the end to be returned to the Treasury 
unimpaired. 

ISSUANCE OF SECURITIES 

The corporation may borrow money and issue its notes or 
bonds therefor. Its obligations shall not at any one time exceed 
five times its capital stock. 


UNITED STATES NOT LIABLE 


The United States shall not assume any liability directly 
or indirectly for any notes, bonds, or any other indebtedness 
of the corporation, and each note, bond, or other evidence of 
indebtedness shall so state upon its face. 


COMMODITIES DEALT WITH IN THIS ACT 


The only agricultural commodities that can be dealt with 
under this act are wheat, flour, rice, corn, wool, cattle, sheep, 
swine, or any food product of cattle, sheep, or swine. When- 
ever the corporation finds that there is a surplus of one or 
more of these commodities and that the domestic price of the 
commodity is below the ratio price—this ratio price will here- 
after be explained—the corporation shall notify the President 
and it shall be the duty of the President immediately to 
declare by proclamation that a special emergency exists as to 
such commodity. Only after such a proclamation has been 
made can any of the commodities listed above be handled by 
the corporation. Provision is made for the termination of the 
special emergency as to each particular commodity when the 
conditions which brought about the emergency no longer ex- 
ist. After a special emergency is proclaimed as to any par- 
ticular commodity, and until it is terminated, such commodity, 
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to distinguish it from the rest, is called a“ basic agricultural 
commodity.” 
RATIO PRICE 


The act provides how the ratio price of an agricultural 
commodity is to be determined and further provides for its 
timely publication. The ratio price of a basic agricultural 
product for any ratio period shall bear the same relation to 
the pre-war price of such basic commodity as the current aver- 
age all-commodities price in effect for such period bears to the 
pre-war average all-commodities price. These wholesale price 
indexes of all commodities are now based on 404 different com- 
modities, 

The Secretary of Labor computes the average price (the in- 
dex number) of all commodities for the period 1905 to 1914, 
inclusive. This computation is made from data in the hands 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This figure for these 10 
years represents the pre-war average all-commodities price, 
and is used as a constant unchanging figure in determining the 
ratio price for each commodity. It is taken as 100. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Labor 
compute the average price of each Dasic agricultural product 
for the period 1905 to 1914. This is the pre-war basic com- 
modity price, and is constant and unchanging for each basic 
agricultural commodity. The Secretary of Labor after the end 
of each month computes and publishes the average price (the 
index number) of all commodities for that month. This aver- 
age price is the current all-commodities price and changes 
from month to month, but the change normally is not very 
great, 

From the information furnished by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Labor the ratio price of any 
commodity can be readily ascertained, and the ratio price of 
each basic agricultural product will be published each month 
at every terminal market. 


RATIO AND ACTUAL PRICES OF A FEW COMMODITIES 


Some will be interested in additional information as to 
how ratio prices are arrived at and what the prices would 
have been on some of the important basic commodities named 
in the bill during recent months. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices of all commodities, as de- 
seribed above under “ Ratio price,” are prepared regularly by 
the Department of Labor. They use as their basis the year 
1913, instead of the 10-year average, 1905 to 1914. Having all 
the necesary figures, it is very easy to conyert the average 
prices of one basis period into another. In fact, this is al- 
ready done monthly by the Department of Agriculture for 
many of the products named in the bill. 


Actual and ratio prices of basic prionta commodities for 
igi +4 r commodities price i pA Boe Be 
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Given the information contained in the various columns of 
the above table and remembering that the basis period, 1905 to 
1914, always equals 100, with which current all commodities 
are compared in each case, it is easy to figure the ratio price 


given in the third column. The actual price given in the second 
column is merely put in for purpose of comparison. It is not 
used in any way in computing the ratio price. 

Let us now compute a ratio price for hogs for March, 1924: 

X equals the ratio price when determined. 

$7.10 equals the pre-war basic commodity price, namely, the 
average price of hogs for the 10 years, 1905 to 1914. 

160.3 equals the current all-commodities price for March, 1924. 

100 equals the pre-war all-commodities price. 

We now have the following proportion to solve: 

X: $7.10: : 160.3: 100. 

Multiplying the means, $7.10, by 160.3, and dividing by the 
extreme, 100, we get the ratio price of hogs at Chicago that the 
corporation would use from April 15 to May 15, namely, $11.88 
per hundred, in event the monthly ratio period was decided on by 
the corporation for hogs. 

The actual average price that did prevail during March at 
Chicago was $7.86, based on the average of light and heavy 
hogs. The prevailing price, of course, plays no part in the cal- 
culation of the ratio price. It is mentioned only to show how 
out of line the present price is compared with the 10-year pre- 
war average purchasing power. 

We can now define very simply what the ratio price at which 
the corporation will buy is. It is that money price of a given 
basic agricultural commodity that will give a unit thereof the 
same purchasing power now in terms of all commodities as 
such unit had on the average in the 10 years, 1905-1914. In 
order for 100 pounds of live hogs to buy as much as they did 
then the price would have to be $11.88, not $7.36. The reason 
for this condition is obvious. The prices of other things have 
gone up out of proportion to the prices of hogs, wheat, and 
other farm products, particularly those we export to foreign 
countries, 

For convenience the expressions “current all-commodities 
price,” “pre-war all-commodities price,“ are commonly used. 
Of course, there is no such thing as a price of all commodities, 
but the idea to be conveyed is, nevertheless, a very definite one. 
If you could fuse the 404 commodities now included in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price index, you would 
have a single commodity to which a price known as an all- 
commodities price“ might be assigned. The following table 
shows the groups included in the wholesale index, their im- 
portance in percentage, and the valuation in exchange based on 
the 1919 census: ° 


Relative importance of commodity groups as measured by their wholesale computed values 


MAINTAINING THE RATIO PRICE 


The bill in effect says that any quantity of a basic agricul- 
tural commodity that must be removed from the domestic mar- 
ket in order to maintain the price at the level of the ratio price 
is export surplus. So the corporation goes into the domestic 
market and buys the commodity at the ratio price and thus 
maintains the domestic price and keeps it at the level of the 
ratio price. 

The corporation exports and sells its purchases in the foreign 
markets at the best prices obtainable, or it may sell in the 
domestic market under certain conditions and for certain pur- 


If for any reason the corporation deems it advisable to have 
a basic commodity processed and then to export the processed 
products, or to have them exported, the law gives it power to 
do so. In such case it may sell the raw commodity to the 
processor at the highest prices obtainable, and he may be re- 
quired to give a bond to insure the exportation or other agreed 
disposition of the processed commodity. 

After a special emergency ends the corporation in winding 
up its affairs may sell either in the domestic or foreign markets, 
whichever will pay the highest prices, 
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POWERS OF THE CORPORATION 

The corporation in the transaction of its business shall utilize, 
as far as it is possible to do so, existing facilities, agencies, 
and associations of producers. In order that it may be unham- 
pered in its transactions, it is by this act given special powers. 
It Is authorized to lease, maintain, and operate storage ware- 
houses and facilities for the processing of agricultural com- 
modities. In functioning through mills, elevators, packing 
plants, and other facilities it may make such agreements and 
enter into such contracts as are necessary for the transaction of 
its business. The corporation may make advances to any per- 
son, provided the notes, bonds, or other evidences of indebted- 
ness are properly secured by warehouse receipts, shipping docu- 
ments, or other adequate securities. 

It is given such powers as are necessary to conduct in ac- 
cordance with approved business methods the business of trad- 
ing in basic agricultural commodities. 

EQUALIZATION FEB—PURPOSES 

It is intended that in the operation of this act the producers 
who are the ones benefited by its provisions shall pay the losses 
and the expenses of the corporation. In order that the pro- 
dueers may pay ratably their equitable share of the losses and 
the expenses there is created what is known as an equalization 
fee. This act provides what shall constitute a sale of each basic 
agricultural product. It also provides what shall not be a sale 
under this act. We seek, as far as possible, to exempt trading 
among farmers from the provisions of this act. 

AMOUNT OF FRE—HOW DETERMINED 

The corporation is required to make a careful estimate of 
export surplus of each basic agricuitural commodity, the prob- 
able losses from the export of each commodity, and the esti- 
mated expenses of the corporation. It shall ascertain the 
standard unit of weight or measure by which each commodity 
is sold or traded in and make a careful determination of the 
amount to be collected from the sale of such unit. The amount 
thus determined is the equalization fee. The amount of the 
equalization fee of each commodity when determined shall be 
published in each terminal market. 


EQUALIZATION FEB—-HOW COLLECTED 


The corporation is directed by this act to collect under such 
rules and regulations as it may promulgate the equalization 
fee due in respect to the basic agricultural commodities, The 
corporation is authorized to enter into agreements or make con- 
tracts with any individual purchaser or any agency of trade or 
commerce, and the corporation may call to its assistance any 
executive department of the Government in the collection of 
this fee. 

In the main this fee will be collected by or through the 
purchasers of the various commodities. The act requires that 
a receipt be given to each producer, and this receipt will be 
evidence not only that he has paid the fee, but at the end of 
the year, if the corporation finds that it has accumulated a 
surplus in the fund of any commodity, this receipt will show 
each producer’s participating interest in that fund. The cor- 
poration is given broad powers in collecting from the producers 
of the country these equalization fees so as to meet the losses 
and expenses of the corporation, and is at the same time given 
authority to redistribute equitably to the producers any surplus 
in any fund. 

EQUALIZATION FUND—DIVIDENDS 

The corporation is required to keep a separate equalization 
fund in its treasury for each basic agricultural commodity, 
into which the proceeds for the respective commodity shall be 
deposited. 5. 

The corporation is directed to distribute ratably any balance 
remaining in any of these funds to the persons by, or on ac- 
count of, whom such equalization fees have been paid. 


ADJUSTMENT OF IMPORTS 


The purpose of this act is to provide a means whereby the 
producers’ prices of basic commodities are increased. When 
this is accomplished, we do not propose to allow the farmers 
or the handlers of farm products of other countries to come in 
and take advantage of the high prices of the American farmer. 
Provision is therefore made in the act which will permit the 
President to increase the duty on basie agricultural commodi- 
ties whenever necessary, or to exclude during the emergency 
the importation of these commodities. 

INFORMATION FOR PRODUCERS ae 

The corporation shall cooperate with and encourage the for- 
mation of associations of producers. It shail keep producers 
informed, as far as possible, of world-wide production of basic 
commodities and shall impress upon them the evil results 
which may follow from overproduction in our own country. 


PENALTY SECTIONS 


The last few sections of this bill contain the penalty provi- 
sions which were thought necessary by the committee to pre- 
vent violations of the act. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I may say that the MeNary-Haugen bill has 
been discussed far and wide throughout the country for the 
past three months. Much has been said in opposition to it by 
editorial writers in our large daily papers and in pamphlets 
sent to Members of Congress. A careful reading of many of 
these editorials and pamphlets by anyone at all acquainted 
with the provisions of this bill will disclose the fact that the 
writers thereof had not given careful study to the measure 
before setting forth their views thereon. I sincerely hope 
that the new bill presented to this House will receive fair and 
courteous consideration by everyone. I know that that kind 
of treatment will be accorded it by Members of this House, 
Let us hope that the same fair and courteous consideration 
will be given this proposed legislation by the press and by all 
others, even though they may be opposed to its enactment. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp]. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, if I should for- 
get all I intend to say, may I now ask permission to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House, I secured from my kindly manager a little 
time here this afternoon to speak on a rather serious subject. 
Oh, but how may I speak seriously, following the soulful 
conversation of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ABERNETHY], and then having been translated into the ethe- 
real zone, almost, by the whispered eloquence of my friend 
from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]? Having been drawn so far 
away from sordid things I feel that I ought to speak just 
a little about that wonderful Nebraska of mine. I grant that 
all is true that the gentleman from North Carolina has said 
about his wonderful Carolina, and I know that all is true 
that the gentleman from Louisiana has said about the Missis- 
sippi River, and the mouth of it particularly. What may I 
tell you about my own Nebraska? Aside from its women, 
I think the most beautiful thing in Nebraska is a prairle 
sunset. Did any of you ever see a prairie sunset in Nebraska? 
Oh, you have seen them in other places, but I want to know 
if you have ever seen a real prairie sunset. I have never been 
privileged to travel over the seas. I do not know what 
visions an artist beholds when he views an Italian sunset. 
I have never seen anything of that kind. I have never been 
privileged to see the great orb of day sinking into the limpid 
waters of the Mediterranean, but I have seen a Nebraska 
sunset, and I know what a Nebraska dreamer sees some- 
times when he views a Nebraska sunset, more beautiful than 
any other clime has known, I remember particularly one 
sunset there. The great orb of day was flooding the land- 
scape with a radiance of unspeakable beauty. I tried to count 
the colors in that sunset. Did any of you ever ask yourselves 
how many colors God hangs in the sky when he paints a 
beautiful sunset? I tried to count the colors. 

I could not, but I made a wonderful discovery. I made the 
discovery that there is in that sunset I beheld colors sufficient to 
bear to me every fragrant flower from my own conservatory of 
memory. Sometimes I saw the peach-blush bloom on the cheek 
of my boyhood sweetheart, and often I saw the golden gleam of 
my true chum's friendship, and sometimes I saw or thought I 
saw the carmine tint of holy mother love. I could not surely 
count the colors, but there they were in number sufficient to 
plead with me more earnestly than orators’ words or authors’ 
lines to struggle along the upward way, with promise sure 
that at the end of the journey it may be my privilege to behold 
upon the herizon of Paradise another sunset, and in thé radi- 
ance of it to count the colors of a welcome smile. 

My friends, I would much prefer to talk along the lines 
which lift me off the floor rather than to talk along the sordid 
lines which hold me close to earth, but I have a mission to per- 
form here and right now, and that mission is to call attention 
to a sad situation and to try to carry to you and to the country 
a knowledge of the blame for that situation. 

My friends, we came here, every Member of this House, I 
think, nearly six months ago with a firm knowledge of the fact 
that the instant need of our country was some sort of legisla- 
tion to relieve distress in all the agricultural regions. We are 
here to-night, and we have not plowed one furrow in that direc- 
tion. [Applause.] Many of you, perhaps, will recall that I 
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offered here yesterday morning a little resolution. You did not 
hear it read. Objection was made to the reading of it. Well, 
of course, that was all right, because the rules of the House 
do not permit it, except by unanimous consent. But I asked 
that unanimous consent be given in order that the contents of 
the little resolution might be conveyed to the ears of the 
House for its information, I did not attempt to take anybody 
by surprise. My friends on the administration side of the aisle 
often seem to anticipate that I am going to surprise them. 

I do not like surprises myself, and I never try to surprise 
anybody; and so in the effort not to surprise anybody I had 
borne a copy of this little resolution to the ear and to the eye 
of the generalissimo on the staff of the administration leader, 
the leader himself being absent for the moment, and he told me 
that, however much he loved me, he would have to object to 
its reading, That is all I asked. I asked permission then that 
it might be read by the Clerk. May I ask that same permission 
now, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his renfarks by including 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, no; by having it read right 
now—— 

The CHAIRMAN. To have read from the Clerk's desk the 
resolution that he offers. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. He can read it more distinctly 
than L 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am afraid my friend’s voice is giv- 
ing out. 

ir HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, no. My voice is so soft- 
ened by the lilting tones of my literary friends preceding me 
that I can not speak as harshly as I should upon the mission of 
my resolution. [Laughter.] A 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the resolntion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 273 


Whereas the probable date for adjournment of the present session of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress is now a subject for dally discussion among 
the Members of this House, not open discussion upon the floor, but 
privately, in the cloakrooms and hotel lobbies; and 

Whereas the generally admitted chief need of the country—legislation 
to relieve the ills of agriculture—has not been in any wise accomplished 
by the Congress; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that the problem of fixing 
a day for final adjournment shall bo held in abeyance until the prime 
problem of the hour—legislation to relieve distress in agricultural 
gones—shall have been accomplished by legislative enactment. 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I thank you. 

Mr. BLANTON. It never would adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
bas expired. The gentleman from Minnesota has one minute 
remaining. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I will yield that 
one minute to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. No. I was perhaps too long in 
speaking. My leader was very magnanimous with me, That is 
yery sweet of you, but I do not need it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS] one minute, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington addressed the committee, and 
asked permission to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by in- 
cluding the matter suggested by him. Is there objectiqn? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman kindly tell us whether the argument is in 
favor of agricultural legislation? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
appeal I have heard. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I will do anything I ean to 
help my friends on the other side, and so I withhold objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
although I will not object, I do not think the gentleman ought 
to state that that is the Democratic standpoint. I do not know 
of any one man in the United States who is now authorized to 
discuss any subject under that category. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 


It is. It is the strongest 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to 


bring to the attention of Members the best discussion of the 
situation of agriculture throughout the United States that has 


come to my attention. This is captioned “Agriculture is dying.“ 
It is from the publisher of the Missouri Farmer. I want to 
bring it especially to the attention of our friends on the other 
side of the aisle, since the author of this article is Mr. William 
Hirt, one of the leading Democrats of the State of Missouri. 
He discusses some of the features of the McNary-Haugen bill 
from the Democratic viewpoint. I ask the privilege of extending 
my remarks by inserting a part of this in the RECORD. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


AGRICULTURE Is DYING 
[An open letter from the publisher of the Missouri Farmer] 

It may be said that the one and only purpose of the McNary-Haugen 
bill is to place the farmer on an even footing with organized industry 
and labor and to have the Government do for him in these premises 
what in his present unorganized condition he is not able to do for 
himself! 

IS THIS LEGISLATION NECESSARY 


No doubt the first question the average Member of Congress will 
ask himself is, “Is this legislation necessary—is the condition of agri- 
culture so desperate that Congress will be justified in a time of peace 
in taking a step as far-reaching as the one contemplated in this act?” 
And as one who is, as you know, quite intimately acquainted with 
agricultural conditions not only in Missouri but in other of the great 
Corn Belt States, my unequivocal answer is that it 18. In fact, I will 
go further and say that American agriculture is to-day facing the 
greatest crisis in its history; and even if the McNary-Haugen bill is 
passed, thousands of farmers will be sold out by the sheriff and hun- 
dreds of country banks that are considered solvent to-day will close 
thelr doors before aid can possibly come from legislation or from any 
other source. 

And in saying this I need only point to the foreclosure sales on 
farms and the great number of banks that have gone upon the rocks 
in the great farming States during the last two years. Here in 
Missourl—one of the greatest agricultural States in the Union—we 
have thousands of farms that have been abandoned during the last 
three years because their owners could not rent them, and thus despair- 
ing of what they considered a hopeless and useless struggle they turned 
them over to the mortgage holders and moved to some town or city in 
the hope of getting hold of some of the “easy money” which has 
been so plentiful in these quarters since the time when the World War 
reached its crest. . 

“What is the trouble?’ you ask. Fundamentally, it is very simple. 
When the World War came to an end, and when the frenzied demand 
for the surplus food products of this country ceased, the American 
farmer was suddenly thrown back completely upon the world mar- 
kets; and thus for the last four years the price of American wheat, 
pork, beef, and other surplus farm products has been determined, not 
on the basis of the American farmer's production costs, not on the 
basis of our so-called American “ living standards,” but purely on the 
basis of the competitive value of these commodities in Liverpool and 
in other world clearing ports where the peasant and peon farmers of 
the four corners of the earth dump their yearly surplus. And these 
world price levels govern not only with reference to our surplus but 
they fix the price of these commodities in our home markets; and thus 
we have the remarkable situation where the daily wage of a brick- 
layer or plasterer during 1923 equaled the value of an average acre of 
wheat or of a 230-pound hog which it took seven months of the 
farmer's care and feed to produce, Mind you, I am not saying that 
the bricklayer or plasterer should accept less, for this precipitates a 
question which I do not care to discuss at this time. I am merely 
citing the cold facts as they are and why there is serious trouble out 
at the “ crossroads.” 

On the other hand, while the conclusion of the World War suddenly 
threw the farmer back completely upon the world markets, both indus- 
try and labor, which are powerfully organized, were able for the most 
part to “hold their first-line trenches"; and thus to-day industry is 
fighting its battles from behind the great protecting walls of the 
Fordney-McCumber Act, while labor has not only held to most of the 
advantages it obtained during the war but in the aggregate I think I 
am safe in saying that the Nation’s pay rolls have been increased to 
the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars since the armistice was 
signed, and this isn't taking into account the tightening up of our 
immigration laws. And thus the American farmer finds himself be- 
tween two fires: On the one hand, the selling price of his commodities 
is determined by the peasant and peon farmers of the wide universe, 
while on the other hand his living and production costs are determined 
under the highest merchandise values, freight rates, and taxes ever 
known in this country and under the highest wage scales that obtain 
in any nation in the world. And thus, like a great ship, American 
agriculture is being pounded to pieces on the reefs of low world price 
levels; and in these premises one of two things must happen: Wither 
industry and labor will have to reduce the cost of their wares and 
service to the level of the farmer's living and production costs or, as 
certain as the sun shines above, the destruction of agriculture will 
follow. 
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IS THIS MEASURE “ WORKABLE” 


Already, as was to be expected, the critics of this bill say it isn't 
“workable for a thousand different reasons, more or less, But why 
s it necessarily not a practical proposal? 

When a governmental agency takes the surplus wheat, pork, or beef 
out of the domestic markets and fixes a definite tariff which will pro- 
tect these commodities against the importation of cheaper similar com- 
modities from the outside, then why will not such a tariff fix the 
domestic price? From time ont of mind our great manufacturing en- 
terprises that enjoy protection have charged a price within the United 
States, up even with the tariff wall—and when the export price lost 
them money they curtailed their output. But the farmer has never 
been able to “collect the tariff,” because, unlike our great manufac- 
turers, he is not in position to concentrate his selling—he is not in 
position to separate those of his commodities which are consumed in 
the domestic markets as against those which are exported, and there- 
fore a tariff on wheat or other surplus farm commodities is as mean- 
ingless to him under existing conditions as the number of spots on the 
sun. And under these circumstances the fixing of tarif duties on 
surplus farm commodities has been nothing less than a ghastly political 
joke. Nor is the farmer in position to abandon the production of a 
surplus, as are our great manufacturers, first, because droughts, floods, 
and insect pestilence may disastrously affect his acre yields, while 
disease may devastate his flocks and herds. Again, with no organiza- 
tion or central directing force, about all our 6,500,000 farmers can do 
is to use their own best individual judgment, whether with reference 
to the production of grain or livestock. 

But that a tariff can be made 100 per cent effective when the surplus 
of a given farm commodity is taken out of the domestic market, of 
this there is not the slightest question; and therefore we come back to 
the proposition which I made before, namely, that under this bill the 
Government would assist the farmer in doing what he is not now in 
* position to do for himself. - 

And, furthermore, the Government can do this without the loss of a 
single penny. To illustrate let us assume that the world price 
level on No, 2 wheat will be $1 per bushel f. o. b. Chicago on July 15 
of this year. Unless the McNary-Haugen bill or a similar measure 
is passed, this is all the wheat grower could hope to receive under 
any circumstances. But if the “ratio price” established by the pro- 
posed export commission should say that No. 2 wheat is worth $1.50 
per bushel f. o. b. Chicago, then the farmer would receive this amount 
less his proportionate loss en the exportable surplus and the expense 
of the export corporation. To illustrate further, suppose we produce 
_ 800,000,000 bushels of wheat during 1924, and that 600,600,000 bushels 

of this is required for home consumption, leaving 200,000,000 bushels 
for export; next let us assume that the “ratio price“ within the 
United States is $1.50 per busbel while the world price is only $1 
per bushel, thus representing a loss of $100,000,000 on the surplus, 
and this loss charged up against the domestic price would mean a 
reduction of approximately 17 cents per bushel; next, in order to play 
perfectly safe, let us assume that It will cost 8 cents per bushel to 
operate the commission, or a total charge off of 20 cents per bushel, 
which would still leave the wheat grower 30 cents per bushel “ ahead 
of the hounds” at the end of the equalization period as against ex- 
isting conditions. 

And now here occurs the most serious difference of opinion I en- 
tertain against the McNary-Haugen bill; instead of attempting the 
issuance of “scrip” as a means of finally clearing up the transaction I 
would simply require the elevators, mills, and grain buyers throughout 
the country to keep a record of the amount and grade of wheat pur- 
chased from each grower and then as soon as the loss on the surplus 
and che costs of operation had been ascertained I would pay the bal- 
ance due in the form of a patronage dividend. 

And while I am stating my opinion on this phase of the matter 
in very general terms, I have no doubt that it could be worked out 
and thus the final windup of the whole matter would be that the 
farmer would receive a “ratio price“ based on the all-commodity 
price, less his share of the loss on the surplus and costs of operation 
and the Government would not have lost a cent in the transaction. 
Therefore why isn’t the plan “ workable?’ And why can not the 
commission and the packers arrive at a similar arrangement on pork 
and beef? And why can not the millers and packers of the country 
adjust themselves to this kind of a program if they really have a 
desire to do so? In the meantime, our choice lies between trying to 
make the thing “ workable,” or sending agriculture to certain de 
struction, There is no other alternative! 

Moreover, those who insist that this bill is not * workable” ought 
to get busy and bring forth some other measure that is, for certainly 
agriculture has a right to expect something more than a mere “ dog 
in the manger” attitude from them. If they think the farmers’ 
present cry for help is unwarranted—that actual conditions have 
been overdrawn—then let them have the courage to say so frankly. 
But if they do not desire to assume this attitude, if they do believe 
that something needs to be done, then let us remember the old say- 
ing that, “ where there's a will, there's a way!“ 
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The suggestion that the Government may under this bill invest 
“billions of dollars" in packing plants, warehouses, etc., is to me the 
purest claptrap. My personal view is that the commission should 
not invest a single dollar in such facilities and if there is any doubt 
on this score as the act now stands it should be amended and made 
“fool proof” in this respect—for why acquire such facilities when | 
they are already in existence and when all that the owners have a 
right to expect is fair compensation for their use? 


AS TO “ PRICE FIXING” 


I am perfectly aware that this measure is being assaulted on the 
theory that it is price fixing” and also that it seeks to “defy the 
law of supply and demand.” But when a great manufacturing in- | 
dustry demands a tariff which shuts out foreign competition ene | 
when it then proceeds to collect a price in the home markets up even 
with the tariff wall which surrounds it (often selling for less in the 
foreign markets)—-in Heaven's name, what is this but “ price fixing” 
and in such premises what becomes of the sacred Jaw of supply and 
demand? 2 

And likewise when the great labor unions through their organized 
might demand and enforce the payment of stipulated wage season 
again what is this but “price fixing "—and what chance has the | 
farmer who stands at the end of the line to escape these superimposed | 
burdens which come down to him in the form of inflated prices for 
farm implements, building materials, clothing, Gry goods, shoes, trans- 
portation rates, etc.? For he is the “Jones” who “pays the 
freight "—he is the fellow to whom everybody else passes the buck" 
and who can not pass it on to anybody else. 

Therefore what is the fairness of raising our hands in virtuous | 
horror at the idea of “price fixing”? What is the fairness of de- 
livering profound platitudes about the law of supply and demand—a | 
sacred white ox that departed “to where the woodbine twineth” for 
lo, these many years? And when I say this I do not concede that the 
MecNary-Haugen bilk is a “ price-fixing’ measure as that term is 
generally ‘understood. On the contrary, it merely seeks to establish a | 
fair “price ratio” between certain great basic surplus farm com- 
modities and the current cost of living which forms the inevitable 
basis of the farmer's production costs. 

And again let me say that I am not pronouncing an indictment in 
these premises against the Fordney-McCumber Act nor against the | 
wage scales of organized labor, regardless of what my views concerning | 
them may be, were they under discussion on their merits. What I am | 
trylng to do is to show that through the exactions of these forces the 
farmer is confronted by a condition and not a theory ”—that while 
he himself is helplessly chained to the world-wide law of supply and 
demand, there is no such animal, so far as American industry and 
labor are concerned—and there isn't an intelligent or fair-minded 
student of economic conditions in this country who doesn’t know that 
this is the simple truth. 

As the sorely perplexed farmer realizes that the purchasing power 
of his dollar (as expressed in the fruits of his toll) has been knocked 
into a cocked hat, and when he thinks of the fact that it takes $2 
of his money to pay off an old debt, while industry and labor can still | 
retire their obligations on an even basis—in these circumstances when 
supercritical gentlemen prattle about the law of supply and demand, 
let them not believe that they nre fooling the farmer who knows per- 
fectly well that he is getting the hot end of the poker“ and who is 
pretty apt to demand an accounting from those who continue to make 
him do it. 


“ WORKING ITSELF OUT” 


This chatter that we should not seek to “defy the law of supply | 
and demand” comes chiefly from the boards of trade and certain big 
grain exporters who pose as experts“ in these premises, Of course, | 
the boards of trade don't want dealing in futures interfered with, for 
this is one of their chief sources of income. And, even so, certain 
eminent grain exporters don’t want a commission to step in and per- 
form funetions which, under existing conditions, are a source of great 
profit to them—but if the time bas come when Congress muat make al 
choice between these gentlemen and the preservation of American 
agriculture, should it find that choice very difficult? 

These same critics who prattle about the Inviclabflity of the law or 
supply and demand say that the farmer is the victim of “natural 
causes" and that “everything will come out all right if we will only 
be patient,” ete. And if Congress takes them at thelr word, it 
will do so at the peril of the whole Nation. For where is there a 
sane man who believes that either industry or labor will or can submit 
to a deflation during the next two or three years that will bring them 
down to a level with agriculture? And remember this fs the issue 
to assume that “ everything will come out all right for the farmer” is 
predicated upon the idea that just as the peon and peasant farmers 
of the wide universe are fixing the price of American farm products 
at home and abroad, that In a like manner the American manufac- 
turer and the American workingman will consent to get down on an 
even basis of remuneration with the manufacturers and workingmen 
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of Germany, France, and England. And I believe you will agree with 
me that if such a suggestion were seriously made it would produce a 
riot in industrial and labor circles within 24 hours. 

LIVING IN A FOOLS’ PARADISE 

Since the armistice was signed our cities have been living in a sort 
of fools’ paradise—in other words, we have been speeding on the 
“gas” that we inherited from the World War period during which 
time construction work of all kinds had largely ceased and also the 
rolling stock of our great railroad systems was so nearly shot to pieces 
that hundreds of millions of dollars had to be spent for its rehabilita- 
tion—and this isn't saying anything about the enormous amount of 
other repair work that had to be done. And thus things have been 
going along as merrily as a marriage bell, and we have paid little 
attention to the tragedy that is taking place out at the crossroads” 
aud which is becoming more serious with each passing day. 

But during recent months there has been a perceptible slacking up 
in business circles, and there is every indication that we will soon 
“catch up with the hounds,” if, in fact, we bave not already done 
so—and the reason is that the American farmer is out of the game, 
as in truth he has been for the best part of the last four years. In 
other words, he is out on a “ buyers’ strike,” not because he wants to 
be—not because he doesn’t need billions of dollars worth of new 
building materials, farm implements, fencing, etc., but because since 
the defiation following the war struck him his one thought has been 
to keep his farm from falling into the clutches of the sheriff, and 
therefore interest and taxes have had his first consideration. 

Of course, the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill will somewhat 
increase the cost of the commodities it touches, such as bread, pork, 
beef, etc., and yet if the handlers of these commodities do not use 
this measure as a profiteering pretext, then that increase will not 
amount to enough to seriously affect a single family in the country, 
for our so-called “high cost of living” comes, not from food costs, 
but from the output of our mills and factories. 

In the meantime the fact that the American Federation of Labor has 
sent some of its leading representatives to the Agricultural Committees 
to urge the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill should be a tre- 
mendous eye opener to every Member of Congress. And back of this 
action are three exceedingly pertinent reasons—tirst, having compelled 
the passage of the Adamson law during the war, labor knows that it 
has greatly benefited by specific congressional action, and this isn't 
saying anything about the favors it expects to continue to receive 
with reference to the matter of immigration; second, it knows that 
if it expects to continue to enforce its present exceedingly generous 
Wage scales, then the 40,000,000 people who reside on our farms 
must be placed In position to once more become aggressive buyers of 
merchandise, and, lastly, it realizes that if farmers continue ‘to flock 
to our great industrial centers by the tens of thousands the soup 
house will be the final answer and that this time is not far away. 


EMBARRASSING TO A DEMOCRAT 


And now I have no doubt that the average Democratic Member of 
Congress who is deeply grounded in the old idea of a “tariff for 
revenue only will find some difficulty in reconciling himself to a meas- 
ure which so strongly invokes the principle of protection—but like 
the farmer we are confronted by a “condition and not a theory” 
dn these premises, In the past, or before the World War, no one be- 
lieved more steadfastly in the historie position of our party on the 
tariff than I did—and in proof of this I wrote from beginning to eud 
tthe last Democratic platform adapted in this State under the old 
delegate convention system (in the latter part of the Folk adminis- 
tration), and I doubt whether the party ever gave out an expression 
in Missouri that contained a more deliberate arraignment of the 
protective system, 

But the World War has changed many things and even if Democrats 
were in undisputed power in Congress to-day I doubt very much 
whether we would have the ‘hardihood to place the country upon a 
purely “tarif for revenue only“ basis—and I say this because with 
our inflated wage scales I seriously question whether American in- 
dustry is in position to hold its own against the low wage scales of 
Germany, France, England, and other foreign countries at this time. 
In other words, it is going to take time for both industry and labor 
to get down off the high horses ‘they are riding, even should they 
honestly and earnestly strive to do so and for the time being there- 
fore It may be the part of practical wisdom to regard the Fordney- 
McCumber Act as more or less of a necessary evil. And by this I 
don't mean that it does not contain many iniquities which should be 
eliminated at the first opportunity. 

And this makes the situation from the farmer's standpoint appear 
all the more alarming to me—the fact that if agriculture is to live, 
the farmer must be provided with a dollar of as great purchasing 
power as the dollar of industry and labor (which is the ‘basis of his 
production costs) and the deep-seated conviction that, considering 
the manufacturing profit margins and wage scales of Europe, Amer- 
tean industry and labor will not and in fact can not place themselves 
on a level with our foreign competitors at this time. ‘Therefore it 


brings us back to the starting point—namdy, that if agriculture is 
to be preserved, then either the price of farm commodities must be 
raised or the wares and service of industry and labor must be brought 
down to a level with them—and the latter hope seems to me an idle 
dream for some years to come! 

Therefore as a Democrat I would take the position that so long 
as industry and labor are beneficiaries of the protective system, the 
farmer is entitled to his share of the spolls—and I would demand 
that if the Republicans think so, they make it more than an idle 
farce—that haying given the farmer a tariff, they make it possible 
for him to collect it! And in these premises let me say that the 
MeNary-Haugen bill is the “acid test,” it is the greatest challenge to 
the sincerity of protectionists in tbe history of Congress! 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURE IS DYING 


Never in my humble opinion has Congress been confronted (in 
times of peace) with a question more profoundly grave than the 
one that is involved in the McNary-Haugen bill If the measure is 
defeated, there will be no loud outcry at the “ crossroads ""—for the 
“ crossroads” has long since grown accustomed to being told that 
its pleas are “impractical” for one reason or another and therefore 
with stoical resignation it will accept its fate, whatever it may be, 
But in the meantime, the sheriffs’ sales will multiply, country banks 
by the hundreds during the next two or three years will close their 
doors and the steady stream from the farms to the towns and cities 
will continue—make no mistake on this score, for the rising and 
setting of the sun is not more certain! 

And if Congress belleves that we can safely run the gantlet—it 
our great captains of industry and our eminent bankers think they 
can keep our mills and factories in full-time operation and that the 
buying power of the 40,000,000 people who reside upon our farms is 
no longer necessary to this end—if they believe that our railroads can 
pay the present price of fuel, steel, and labor without hauling mer- 
chandise out to the “ crossroads,” as well as grain and livestock away 
from it—in short, if they believe that agriculture has ceased to 
be the great “ basic industry“ of the Nation and that it is no longer 
necessary in compelling favorable international trade balances, why, 
then perhaps the fate of the McNary-Haugen bill Is of no great con- 
sequence! But Jet gentlemen make sure of thelr ground—let them 
be willing to accept the consequences if they have guessed wrongly. 

And then there is another side to it. During recent years the tend- 
ency toward socialism and radicalism in our great centers of popu- 
lation has grown apace and it is from these realms whence comes ever- 
more insistently the demand that the Government shall operate the 
railroads and the coal mines and that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court shall be subject to congressional review—and unless laughter 
and the joy of contentment is brought back to the * crossroads," un- 
less the deadly decay which is eating its way deeper and deeper into 
the heart of American agriculture -can be arrested in the not distant 
future, then instead of our myriad farm ‘homes continuing to be the 
great bulwark against this ever-increasing tide of radicalism which 
‘they have been through all the years of the past, let no ane be sur- 
‘prised if farmers shall be found in increasing numbers among 
those who are striving with might and main to destroy our venerable 
institutions of government which ‘have made the history of the Re- 
Public as wonderful as an Arabian Night’s dream. Under normal con- 
ditions the farmer is a wholesome conservative, intensely proud of 
his country, and a firm believer in individual effort and responsibility 
in fact the latter tendency is chiefly responsible for his present con- 
dition of helplessness. But the farmer is also human and as he con- 
templates the contentment and comparative luxury of those who fix 
his living and production costs and who seem to have no great difiiculty 
in obtaining the ear of Congress, who will blame him if he volces the 
pitiful plea of Shylock, It you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you 
prick us, do we not bleed?” 

If the Republic of Washington and Lincoln is to remain anchored 
to its moorings in the years to come—if the sinister prophecy of 
Carlisle is not to be fulfilled—if in the future, as in the past, the 
farmer is to remain a wholesome “balance of power,” who will say 
“Hands off" to those who would destroy the glorious handiwork of 
the fathers—then let Congress lose no time in directing its atten- 
tion to the tragedy that is taking place out at the “crossroads,” for 
as certain as God relgns above, American agriculture is dying! 


CONGRESSMAN RAINEY’S OBJECTIONS 


The flies of old Egypt were not more numerous than the objections 
raised against the McNary-Haugen bill by Congressman Unxnr T. 
Ratxey, of Illinois, in a letter to S. H. Thompson, head of the Illinois 
Agriculture Association, and I shall therefore endea vor to answer 
only the more pertinent ones: 

No. 1. Will not the ‘scrip’ bring about an ‘expansion in our cur- 
rency’ and increase our ‘ circulating medium without increasing our 
gold base?“ 

Answer. The “scrip” should not affect our circulating medium in 
the slightest degree, for in substance it is nothing more than a “ due 
bill” upon which a future dividend willi be declared, and if there is any 
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doubt on this score because of the present wording of the bill, it should 
be amended. Surely it is not intended that the “ scrip” shall be “ cir- 
culating medium.” 

No. 2. Do you think farmers will be satisfied with ‘ scrip’?” 

Answer. Well, in view of the fact that they will be just that much 
“ahead of the hounds ”—that the “scrip” or whatever is decided on 
will pay them the difference between the “ratio price” and the world 
price, less the loss on the surplus and the comipission’s costs of opera- 
tion, certainly they shouldn't raise any kick on this score. 

No. 3. Will it not make it necessary for the Government to slaugh- 
ter food animals and to invest in packing plants, stockyards, etc., 
involving perhaps an ‘expenditure of billions of dollars in railroad 
switches, terminals, refrigerator cars, warehouses, etc., ete.“?“ 

Answer. No. Why should the commission invest a single dollar in 
these facilitics which are already In existence? All on earth the bill 
seeks to do is to require existing agencies to operate under the“ ratio 
price.” If the intention was to have the Governnrent finance such 
facilities and to build up an enormous pay roll, I would be against it 
unqualifiedly. 

No. 4. “Is it not time to keep the Government out of business as 
much as possible?” 

Answer. You bet your life; and whenever you take it “out of busi- 
ness in such premises as the Fordney-McCumber Act and with refer- 
ence to tightening up the immigration laws, then perhaps farmers will 
not ask for legislation like the McNary-Haugen bill. But since this 
would be a horse of decidedly different color—since, in fact, Congress 
could possibly not safely do thie at this time—in these circumstances 
hasn't the farmer a right to expect the Government to “go into busi- 
ness as much for him as it already has for the other fellows? 

No. 5. Do you not think that in the end the farmer will become the 
greatest sufferer from its imposition, should it become a law?” 

Answer. With the peasant and peon farmers of the world fixing his 
prices at home and abroad, how can it make the farmer a worse “ suf- 
terer“ than he already is? And if a fair “ratio price” is enforced 
in the home markets, as I have already said, won't he be just that 
much “ ahead of the hounds"? 

No. 6. As to Mr. Rainry’s reference to wool and cotton and how to 
apply the “ratio price“ to meat products, and the charge that it is 
only intended to help the wheat grower, I have already covered these 
points in my answer to Congressman ANDERSON’S objections. 

No. 7. Isn't it time to ask what benefits farmers have received 
from the alleged remedial legislation demanded by the farm organiza- 
tions, etc.?“ 

Answer. Well, the organizations have demanded very little specific 
legislation, and about all Congress has done is to expand credit facili- 
tles, and what the farmer wants and needs is not additional credit so 
much as prices that will enable him to pay debte and to buy sorely 
needed merchandise, 

No. 8. Has the farmer benefited by the protective tariff Congress 
has given him on practically everything he produces?” 

Answer. Not so that you could notice it with an ordinary magnifying 
glass. On a commodity like wool, of which we only produce about half 
enough to supply our home needs, it “brings home the bacon,” while 
on such surplus commodities as wheat it is a delusion and a snare; and 
all farmers, as well as most Members of Congress, know this. 

No. 9. “I notice hogs are going up on the Chicago market. Is this 
due to the protective tariff, inasmuch as there is no protective tariff 
on hogs?” 

Answer. No; the tariff has nothing to do with it. The heavy winter 
runs are over, and most likely the packers are “ stiffening" the market 
so as to unload the hogs purchased at a low price and which are stored 
away in their coolers, at a good profit. This is one way the big packer 
has of collecting a “ ratio price” of his own. 

No. 10. Would it not be advisable (for farmers) to advocate a re- 
duction in the tariff on all articles the farmer buys?“ 

Answer. Well, why not try it out on the dog? Why not put it up 
to the industries which only a few short moons ago insisted that the 
Fordney-McCumber Act was the only thing that could save them from 
destruction? Very likely they would say that to place them on the 
world price level, along with Germany, France, England, and other for- 
eign countries, that this would put them out of business—and no doubt 
there would be much justice in this contention. But if this is true, 
then how can Congress expect the farmer to exist on the world-price 
level and carry protected industry and organized labor on his back, to 
say nothing of enormously increased taxes? 

No. 11. How will the ‘ratio price’ be reflected back to the farmer 
through the local elevator?” 

Answer. I would say that the local eleyator would pay the farmer 
cash in hand such a part of the “ratio price“ as would put the com- 
mission safe on the loss on the exportable surplus and its costs of oper- 
ation, and then later on it could authorize the elevator to pay the 
remaining dividend when the season’s business had been wound up- 

No. 12. “Is there any authority in the bill by which the miller can 
be indemnified against possible loss?” 

Answer. If the “ ratio price“ is applied to seasonal periods in the 
home markets, it will be a lead-pipe cinch” for the miller, for then 


there will be no occasion to “hedge.” As to export flour, this will 
haye to be equalized on the world-price basis, just as export wheat it- 
self; and it won't make any difference to the commission or to the 
farmer as to the form in which the surplus is gotten out of the country. 

No. 13. “ How many employees will there be?" 

Answer. There ought not to be very many, if the law is applied so 
that existing private agencies can perform its fiinctions. 

No. 14. “Can you point to any method so far adopted by this Gov- 
ernment in the matter of controlling food prices which has been suc- 
cessful?” 

Answer. You bet! During the World War the Government fixed 
the price of wheat at $2.26 f. o. b. Chicago, and it held it there, despite 
the fact that the price in Europe was as high as $4.50 per bushel. 

No, 15. “Is it not true that the only way to maintain a price is to 
have a buyer willing and able to take everything offered at the price 
specified?" 

Answer. Under existing conditions the American consumer is buying 
the farmer's food commodities on the basis of the world-price level, 
while in turn the farmer's living and production costs are determined 
by our so-called American living standards,” which were created and 
which are being maintained by organized industry and labor, and the 
farmer has no choice except to “dance to the music.” And under the 
McNary-Haugen bill the consumer would have to “ dance to the music” 
also; he would have to pay the “ratio price,” while the surplus would 
continue to be dumped onto the world market. If the farmer has 
nothing to say about the cost of merchandise, freight rates, etc., then 
why should the consunter have any greater immunity with reference to 
the price of farm commodities? Why shouldn't he be fair, and who 
has any right to assume that he doesn’t want to be fair? 

No. 16. “What is a Member of Congress to do when two agricultural 
organizations—equally important and equally interested—reach ab- 
solutely different conclusions?” 

Answer. Except for some of the smaller units of the wheat grow- 
ers, there is no appreciable disagreement over this matter—the Farmers’ 
Union and the American Farm Bureau Federation and other of the 
leading farm organizations are for it—in fact never before have the 
farm organizations been in as complete agreement as they are in de- 
manding the passage of this bill or a similar one that will accomplish 
Its purpose. 

No. 17. “ Would not the McNary-Haugen bill put the Federal Goy- 
ernment actively into the grain business!“ 

Answer. The only difference between what the Government would 
do for the farmer under this bill and what it has been doing for in- 
dustry for years under the protective system is that it would make the 
tarif mean something for agriculture—after having given the farmer 
a tariff it would help him to collect it and it would do this without 
the loss of a penny! Therefore it is just as fair to say that the Gov- 
ernment goes into the steel business when it gives steel the benefit of a 
tariff as that it is going into the grain business when it gives the wheat 
growers the benefit of a tarlff—except that under this act it will go 
one step further and help the wheat grower to do what, in his present 
unorganized condition, he is not able to do for himself. Hence the real 
question is not whether the Government should take this extra step 
but whether the producers of wheat, pork, and beef really need this 
assistance! If they do, then why should the Government hesitate to 
make this assistance effective? 

No. 18. “Do you not think the Russian experiment with its dead 
numbering over 7,000,000 ought to dissuade our people from proceeding 
In that direction?" 

Answer. Good Lord—if it is half as bad as this, by all means kin 
the bill! 


OBJECTIONS OF MR. ROBERTS, VICE PRESIDENT NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW 
YORK CITY 


In an afe address delivered at the University of Ohio on February 6, 
1924, Mr. Roberts made certain observations which may come to the 
attention of Members of Congress, and therefore I offer the follow- 
ing comment: 

No. 1. Speaking against governmental “ price fixing,” Mr. Roberts 
among other things said: There is no remedy for the situation ex- 
cept by reducing the production of wheat. Any form of Government 
aid, such as price fixing above the market, which has the effect of 
inducing farmers to continue wheat growing on the present scale 
would be a mistake, because wheat growing on this scale is not needed.” 

Answer. The farmer isn’t kicking on having to accept the world 
price on the yearly surplus of 150,000,000 or 200,000,000 bushels— 
what he is sore about and what he has a right to be sore about is 
having to accept the world price on the 600,000,000 bushels that are 
ordinarily required to supply bread for the consumers of the United 
States. And with the uncertainty of acre ylelds because of flood, 
drought, winter killing, and insect pestilence how is the farmer to plan 
a wheat crop that will exactly meet our national needs? 

But remember that under the McNary-Haugen bill the ratio 
price“ will merely apply to domestic consumption and from this 
price will be deducted the loss on the surplus and the commission's 
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costs of operation. Therefore the surplus is not an issue; the issue 
is, Is the American wheat grower entitled to a fair price for the bread 
he supplies to American consumers? 

No. 2. “The remedy is simply for some of them to stop growing 
wheat and go into something else, or for them as a whole to scale 
down the production of wheat to such an extent as will bring the 
situation baek into balance.” 

Answer. With 6,500,000 farmers scattered between the two oceans 
such teamwork would be extremely difficult, considering the farmer's 
present unorganized condition, for unlike the manufacturer the 
farmer can not regulate his production with exact precision. But for 
argument's sake, let us assume that such regulation had been prac- 
ticed with reference to the 1924 crop and that we would produce a 
round 600,000,000 bushels, or just enough to supply our home de- 
mands; if this were true, let us suppose next that the spokesmen 
of the wheat growers would go to Congress and say, “You have ex- 
tended protection to industry and labor with a generous hand, and 
turn about is fair play, therefore we ask that you give us a tariff 
that will make No. 2 wheat sell at $1.75 per bushel f. o. b. Chi- 
eago — and could Congress consistently deny their plea and wouldn't 
this be price fixing” with much greater vengeance than the McNary- 
Haugen bill has in view? The point I want to drive home is that 
if the wheat grower was in position to do what Mr. Roberts implies 
he should do, then he would ask Congress to deliver — to give bim 
his pound of flesh,” and it could not consistently deny him! 

But because the farmer is ‘helpless; because he is forced to come 
to Congress with a plea rather than a demand; this is why he is told 
in substance, We are sorry for you—we know you are in a mighty 
tight place—but we can't do anything for you.” 

Also it may be said if Mr. Roberts's advice is sound for the wheat 
grower, then it must be equally sound for the hog and cattle raiser, 
for the latter find themselves in an even worse position; and if these 
tens of thousands of farmers are to quit raising wheat, hogs, and 
enttle, then what are they to do? Would Mr. Roberts suggest that 
they take to raising peanuts, onions, and cauliflower? Well, these 
things don't grow very well in the Corn Belt, and anyway the country 
is already surfeited with them. Far be it from me to become 
facetious in these grave premises, and yet if out of sheer desperation 
these farmers go to raising h—— instead, let Mr. Roberts and certain 
gentlemen who dread the “ides of November” not be surprised! And 
in these premises I respectfully remind them of one MAGNUS JOHNSON ! 

No. 3. If the Government is to guarantee a price for wheat, the 
natural question is, Why not for copper, cotton goods, and every- 
thing else?” 

Answer. Well, if Mr. Roberts doesn't think as the song had it some 
years back that Everybody's doing it.“ let him get hold of the 
Fordney-McCumber Act and also take a squint at our immigration laws 
—and last but by no means least, let him contemplate the present 
wage scales of organized labor. 

No. 4, One might think from much that is written on the subject 
that there was danger of general desertion of the farms unless artificial 
means of some kind were adopted to improve the returns, etc.” 

Answer. And this is exactly what is taking place at this very moment. 
As I have said elsewhere, thousands of farms here in Missouri have 
been deserted and thousands of others will be sold by the sheriff be- 
fore aid can possibly come. Therefore if Mr. Roberts means that this 
fact might cause him to view matters in a more serious light, his 
change of front is in order. 

No. 5. “The Government could not for long continue to buy and 
store such commodities upon terms that would encourage their pro- 
duction above the rate of consumption,” 

Answer. The farmer doesn't ask this. All the MeNary-Haugen bill 
seeks to do is to maintain a “ ratio price“ in the home markets, letting 
the surplus bring what it will in the world markets, meanwhile charg- 
ing the loss and costs of operation up against the said ratio price — 
and the only buying and storing” the commission would have to do 
would be through the process of getting the surplus out of the country 
and in determining the amount of such surplus. 

No. 6. “Finally, if the plan was workable at all, it would divide 
society into warring factions, emphasizing conflicting interests in- 
stead of mutual interests. It would be worse than socialism, for it 
would be syndicalism, the end of individual liberty and of reward for 
individual efficiency.” 

Answer. If it is as bad as all this, then why doesn't the protective 
system which can not be applied with scientific precision or equity 
“divide society into warring factions’’? And even so, when through 
organized action our bricklayers and plasterers demand and receive two 
or three times as much per day as tens of thousands of school teachers, 
clerks, bookkeepers, etc., why doesn’t this divide society into warring 
factions"? What eminent business men like Mr. Roberts and the Mem- 
bers of Congress must do and do quickly is to get themselves located“ 
on agriculture. If it has ceased to be the Nation's great “ basic in- 
dustry "—if we can afford to let it shift for itself and still keep our 
mills and factories going and our railroads running, why, then all right. 
But let them make sure that they know what they are doing in these 
premises! 


OBJECTIONS OF MR, ANDERSON 


I now propose to briefly answer the criticisms of Congressman SYDNEY 
ANDERSON, which have been widely published: 

First, Mr. ANDERSON says that the bill applies to flour, corn, cotton, 
wool, swine, cattle, sheep, or any of the food products of these com- 
modities and then he doubts its practicability in these premises. 

As to flour that is exported, undoubtedly the world price of wheat 
will have to be taken into consideration in behalf of the miller—and 
there is no reason why the difference between the domestic and world 
price can not be practically applied to export flour for the miller's 
protection. As to wool, he is correct when he says that we are an 
importing rather than an exporting Nation and this item should there- 
fore be stricken from the bill, for the present wool tariff is 100 per 
cent effective. As to cotton, the future alone can tell whether an emer- 
gency should be declared with reference to it and therefore why not 
let the future decide? In any event, why not leave the door open if 
the cotton grower should need assistance? Manifestly any bill of 
this kind must apply to all the great staples of agriculture, should 
they be menaced in the world markets. With reference to corn, I 
am again inclined to agree with Mr. ANDERSON, not only because our 
corn exports are negligible but also the price of hogs and cattle very 
largely regulates the price of corn and would do so (in my opinion) 
almost absolutely under the operation of this measure. I do not, how- 
ever, agree with him with reference to rye, oats, and barley, which 
are merly incidental and related crops. 

Mr. ANDERSON next concludes that the bill is intended only to 
pull the wheat grower out of the hole and that the inclusion of hogs 
and cattle is for “ political purposes only —and if I thought so I 
would be against it. That its application to hogs and cattle will be 
more difficult than on wheat is undoubtedly true—and yet why should 
a commission made up of the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and the Treasury, together with the other able gentlemen whom it 
is assumed the President will appoint—why should not such a com- 
mission be able to reach a workable understanding with the meat 
packers of the country that will preserve a “ratio price” in these 
premises? At least why not try? In any case, we can not make things 
worse than they already are—for the farmer can not continue to sup- 
ply the Nation’s meat at a tremendous loss to himself and therefore the 
price must be raised by one means or another, if the meat producing 
industry is to live! 

Next, Mr. ANDERSON concludes that to establish a “ ratio price“ be- 
tween wheat (or any other farm commodity) and the all-commodity 
price is a fundamental weakness —that the appropriate price for 
agricultural commodities depends upon economic factors, ete.,“ and 
of course this is the well-known red herring about the law of supply 
and demand—and the simple answer which I have already given is that 
the farmer can not continue to pay tribute to organized industry and 
labor aecording to thelr standards of value and then permit the 
peasant and peon farmers of the world to fix a price on the products 
of his toil. 

This is the foundation of this bill and it can not be waived aside 
by producing a smoke screen of mere technicalities | 

As to the charge that the operation of this measure will make the 
all-commodities price go up, I do not think so to any appreciable ex- 
tent—first, because a fair “ ratio price” chiefly applied to wheat and 
meats will not perceptibly increase the cost of living” and, second, 
the fact that prominent labor leaders are championing the McNary- 
Haugen bill without saving their exceptions" would indicate that 
they are willing to “stand the raise — that they prefer to see the 
farmer get back in the buying game, rather than to weleome the coming 
of soup houses. 

As to his conclusion that a “ratio price” is absolutely unsound” 
and “ unworkable,” why is this true? Has not the farmer the right 
to receive a dollar for his toil of as great purchasing power as the 
dollar of those who determine his production costs and whom he 
therefore helps to sustain, and is not this the equilibrium which the 
“ratio price“ seeks to establish? As to Mr. ANDEESON’s suggestion 
that the ratio price“ must be determined by anchoring it to cer- 
tain great terminal markets, in this he is, of course, correct; but 
why not assume that the commission and the handlers of the com- 
modities in question will be able to arrive at a “workable” under- 
standing in this respect? 

As to his statement that the commission would have to ascertain 
production “a year in advance,” this would not be possible nor 
would it be necessary. With reference to wheat, once the crop is 
made we will know measurably where we stand, whether the ex- 
portable surplus will be around 200,000,000 or 150,000,000 bushels; 
therefore if the commission removes a safe quantity from the domestic 
markets through export channels, why should it not warehouse for 
the time being a sufficient additional quantity until it knows where 
it stands, and why should it not, through the aid of the great meat 
packers, pursue the same tactics with reference to pork and beef? 
I do not pose as an authority in these premises, but why assume in 
advance that practical problems of marketing are impossible of solu- 
tion? ‘The statement that we have different grades of wheat, bogs, 
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and cattle is of course true, but why should not the “ratio price” 
be applied accordingly? 

As to Mr. ANpreRSON’s objections to the issuance of “scrip,” this 
I have already covered elsewhere, As to his statement that the pur- 
pose of the McNary-Haugen bill is as “old as history itself,” this 
also is partially true, and the reason it is true is because for many 
years under the protective system the great industries of this country 
have made the farmer stand for this principle whether he liked it 
or not, and even so our workingmen have been and are at this hour 
protected against the -called “pauper labor of Europe.“ There- 
fore, can anybody blame the farmer for also hankering after a little of 
the pie 7 

And, finally, his suggestion that it will lead to “ overproduction” ; 
in the first place every intelligent farmer will realize that this would 
“kill the goose that laid the golden egg,” and also the commission is 
empowered to withdraw its support whenever the menace of overpro- 
duction becomes manifest with reference to any given commodity. 
In the meantime, to oppose the bill on this score is a good deal 
like advising a starving man against eating on the theory that he 
might die of indigestion! 

Trusting that you will consider these views for what they may be 
worth, I am, with best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM Hiern, 
Publisher The Missouri Farmer, Columbia, Mo. 


The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to defray the expenses of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, 40 
per cent of each of the following sums, except those herein directed 
to be pald otherwise, Is appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, and all the remainder out of the combined 
revenues of the District of Columbia and such advances from the 
Federal Treasury as are authorized in the District of Columbia appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1923, namely. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

Mr. GCRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I was on my feet, prepared to offer an 
amendment to the first paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman can defer that until the 
consideration of the bill is resumed. The gentleman from 
Minnesota moves that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Tirsox as Speaker 
pro tempore having assumed the chair, Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, 
Chairman of the Whole House on the state of the Union reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8839) making appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, had come to 
no resolution thereon, ; 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for one minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, in this morning’s RECORD 
of yesterday’s proceedings we find the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] extended his remarks to the extent of 12 pages, 
5 pages of which had been previously printed as committee 
hearings; and then again, without permission as I can find in 
the Recorp, 15 pages of advertisements taken from the issue 
of the Washington Star. I maintain that that is contrary to 
the use of the Recorp, and it is an expense of $1,042, estimated 
by the Government Printing Office. I maintain that that is 
an expenditure that the gentleman from Texas ought not to 
inflict on the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to proceed for 
half a minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for half a minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapway] is entirely mistaken. “The gentle- 
man from Texas” got leave to extend his remarks, and he ex- 
ténded them under that leave. That matter is as important 
a matter as is ever seen in the Rxconb, because the Supreme 
Court will pay more attention to those advertisements of 


property for rent on the issue of emergency than to any part 
of the debate on the bill when they come to construe the 
language of the bill and the debates thereon. 

Mr. TREADWAY. They do not need it. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 15 minutes to-morrow, to dis- 
cuss the question of the West Virginia mine disaster, and I 
wish to bring the matter to the attention of the country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, has the gentleman consulted with the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It has no relation to that sub- 


ject. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Except that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has the call to-morrow, Calendar Wednesday, and I 
understand they have a number of bills of large importance, 
and they might object. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It is only 15 minutes and it is a 
matter of great importance to the country. We are having so 
many great mine explosions and disasters that I want to bring 
just a few facts to the attention of the country which I have 
gathered from those who know. I think the people ought to 
know them and perhaps some of these explosions and disasters 
may be avoided. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I shall offer no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Typrngs, for five days, on account of important busi- 
ness, 

To Mr. WINTER, for 16 days, on account of important business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 57 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 30, 1924, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 466. A bill to amend section 90 of the Judicial Code of 
the United States, approved March 3, 1911, so as to change the 
time of holding certain terms of the district court of Missis- 
sippi; without amendment (Rept. No. 594), Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6860. A bill to authorize each of the judges of the United 
States District Court for the District of Hawaii to held sessions 
of the said court separately at the same time; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 595). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8657. A bill to amend section 98 of the Judicial Code, 
providing for the holding of the United States district court 
at Shelby, N. C.; with amendments (Rept. No. 596). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8711. A bill to authorize the consolidation and coordi- 
nation of Government purchases, to enlarge the functions of the 
General Supply Committee, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 597). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 807. 
An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to determine 
and confirm by patent in the nature of a deed of quitclaim the 
title to lots in the city of Pensacola, Fla.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 598). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SHERWOOD: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
8669. A bill to provide for the inspection of the battle fields 
of the siege of Petersburg, Va.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
599). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 


state of the Union. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 248, 
A joint resolution to provide for the remission of further pay- 
ments of the annual installments of the Chinese indemnity; 
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without amendment (Rept. No. 600). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the. Unlon. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing. S. 2797. An act to authorize the payment of claims under 
the provisions of the so-called war minerals relief act; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 601). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 8956) to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices in congressional elections; to the Committee on Election 
of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8957) amend- 
ing sections 1, 2, and 14 of an act entitled An act extending 
the period of payment under reclamation projects, and for-other 
purposes,” approved August 13, 1914, and for other purposes ; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8958) to 
amend section 194 of the Penal Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 8959) to add cer- 
tain lands to the Grand Mesa National Forest, in the State of 
Colorado; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 8960) granting a pension to 
Bettie Short; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 8961) for the relief of Frank 
Stinchcomb ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 8962) for the relief 
of John C. Hines; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 8963) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Lemmond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8964) for the rembursement of Emma 
Pulliam; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8965) for the 
relief of the Omaha Indians of Nebraska; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8966) 
granting a pension to Lula E. Winans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. ` 

Also, à bill (H. R. 8967) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8968) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8969) for the relief of John B. Canter; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8970) for the relief of James Monroe 
Caplinger; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8971) for the relief of Joseph P. Jones; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 8972) for 
the relief of Lieut. (Junior Grade) Thomas J. Ryan; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROSENBLOOM: A bill (H. R. 8973) for the relief 
of George W. McKeever; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8974) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah Mobley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 8975) for the relief of Joseph 
Maier; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 8976) grant- 
ing a pension to Jane S. Gillingham; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2562. By Mr. BIXLER: Petition of Presbyterian Church of 
Utica, Pa., protesting against proposed bills legalizing 2.75 per 
cent beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2563. Also, petition of citizens of Elk County, Pa., against 
enactment of law nullifying the enighteenth amendment, and 
against legalizing 2.75 per cent beer; to the Committe on the 
Judiciary. 

2564. Also, petition of citizens of Elk County, Pa., protesting 
against enactment of law nullifying the eighteenth amendment 
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and against legalizing 2.75 per cent beer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2565. Also, petition of citizens of Kersey, Elk Co., Pa., pro- 
testing against act nullifying eighteenth amendment and legaliz- 
ing 2.75 per cent beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2566. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of residents of the nineteenth 
congressional district, favoring increase in salary for postal 
Se pap to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roa 

2567. By Mr. FENN. Petitions of Emma Hart Willard Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution, Berlin, Conn., 
favoring the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 64, being a 
joint resolution to change the name of Mount Rainier” to 
“Mount Tacoma,” and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

2568. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Bar Association 
of the city of Boston, Mass., protesting against Senate bill 624 
and House bill 3260, which purpose amending the practice and 
procedure in Federal courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2569. Also, petition of Miss Ella M. Clarke, 27 Milton Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass., recommending favorable consideration of 
Dill radio bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

2570. By Mr. McDUFFIE: Petition of executive committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Mobile, Ala., supporting the national 
defense act of 1920, and urging Congress to appropriate money 
sufficient to carry out the purpose and intent of said act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2571. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Shelton F. McGrath, Peoria, 
III., opposing waterway on the Illinois River provided for by 
House bill 5475; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2572. Also, petition of Ex-service Men's Antibonus League, 
Montclair, N. J., in opposition to the soldiers’ bonus bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

2573. Also, petition of C. A. Simmons, 1910 Union Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., indorsing Senate bill 5 in re ex-service men 
incapacitated for work; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2574. Also, petition of E. L. Baker Camp, No. 71, United States 
War Veterans, Department of California, Los Angeles, Calif., 
indorsing Knutson bill (H. R. 5934).; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

2575. Also, petition of the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, 
California, urging the organizatton of an independent board 
of tax appeals separate from the Treasury Department; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2576. Also, petition of United States Customs Service 
Openers. and Packers Association, New York City, indorsing 
Lehlbach bill to increase salaries of customs service em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2577. Also, petitions of Patients Publicity Committee, United 
States Veterans’ Hospital 72, Helena, Mont., indorsing John- 
son immigration bill and opposing the Reed bill (S. 2257); 
and the Loyal Orange Institution, U. S. A., Oakland, Calif., 
resolutions indorsing passage of Johnson immigration bill; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2578. Also, petition of Colonel Liscum Camp, Spanish-American 
War Veterans, Dayton, Ohio, extending vote of thanks to Sen- 
ators assisting in passage of Bursum bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2579. Also, petitions of Building Owners and Managers 
Association, San Francisco, Calif., and Apartment House 
Owners and Managers Association, Stockton, Calif., opposing 
passage of House bill 7962 in-re Rent Commission; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2580. Also, petition of National Bank of D. O. Mills & Co., 
Sacramento, Calif., indorsing House bill 6855 permitting na- 
tional banks to make real-estate loans; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. g 

2581. Also, petition of the Board of City Commissioners, 
Trenton, N. J., relative to cost and adyisability of deepening 
the channel of the Delaware River from Philadelphia to Land- 
ing Street, N. J.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2582. Also, petition of Orange County Farm Bureau, Santa 
Ana, Calif., opposing increase in parcel-post rates and rates 
on fourth-class mail matter; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

2583. Also, petition of Montana Wheat Growers’ Association, 
Lewistown, Mont., indorsing McNary-Haugen bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. : 

2584. Also, petitions of ©. H. Coar, Los Angeles, Calif., op- 
posing Smith-Towner bill, and Anna Anderson, chairman legis- 
lative committee, San Francisco Grade Teachers’ Association, 
indorsing Sterling-Reed bill; to the Committee on Education. 
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2585. Also, petition of directors of the California White and 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers, resolutions in re subdivision O of 
section. 201 of the proposed internal revenue law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2586. Also, petition of C. C. Thomas Navy Post, No. 244, San 
Franeiseo, Calif., relative to hydrographie surveys; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

2587. Also, petition of Tacoma Conference of Commercial and 
Port Organizations of the Pacific Coast of the United States, 
Tacoma, Wash., in re section 28 of the merchant marine act of 
1920; to the Committee om the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2588. Also, petitions of the Ebell Club, Long Beach, Calif., in 
re Senate bill 2313 in re Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma, and 
in re Senate bill 966, for the relief of the Pima Indians of 
Arizona; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

2589. Also, petitions ef the Woman's Civie League, San Fer- 
nando, Calif., 
Pueblo Indians, and Beverly Hills Woman's Club, indorsing 
Senate bill 2313, for the relief of the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Indians in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 

2590: Also, petition of the Ebell Club of Los Angeles, Calif., 
in re disabled veterans of the World War; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

2591. Also, petition ef Fremont Morse, Berkeley, Calif., urg- 
ing support of House bill 5007 in retired officers of various 
military services; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2592. Also, petition of the C. C. Thomas Navy Post, No. 244, 
indorsing House bill 514 providing for meritorious medal for 
officers and men of the Navy and Marine Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

2598. Also, petition of Department of Arizona, Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, resolutions indorsing 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 51, at Tucson, Ariz., for a 
permanent hospital; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2594. Also, petition of San Francisco Labor Council, San 
Francisco, Calif., resolutions protesting against poliey ef the 
United States Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration in permitting their ships to be manned by aliens ineli- 
gible to United States citizenship; to the Committee on the 
Merehant Marine and Fisheries. 

2595. Also, petition of J. Edmond Wood, president of the 

National Baptist Convention, box 235, Danville, Ky., in re an 
appeal to the lawmakers of the Nation om behalf of the rail- 
roads, discouraging antirailroad legislations; te the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
- 2506. Also, petition of Tacema Conference of Commercial and 
Port Organization of the Pacific Coast ef the United States, 
Tacoma, Wash., opposing the Gooding bill (S. 2327) relative 
to supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission rail 
carriers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree, 

2597. Also, petition of R. E. Ford, 5121 Laroda Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif., opposing passage of Senate bill 2646 and House 
bill 7358 for the purpose of amending the transportation act 
of 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2598. Also, petition of Dr. Chevalier Jackson, 128 South 
Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., indorsing House bill 7822, re 
quiring proper labeling of household preparations; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2509. Also, petitions of Sunset Lodge No. 1117, I. A. of M., 
Berkeley, Calif., indorsing Howell-Barkley bill abolishing Rail- 
way Labor Board, and Frank L. Harmon, Charles F. Collins, 
and Edith L. Harmon, Gold Run, Calif., indorsing Howell-Bark- 
ley bill abolishing Railway Labor Board; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

2600. Also, petitions of West Coast Theaters (Ine.}, Los 
Angeles, Calif., relative to musie license fee under revision of 
copyright law, and Sol Lesser, vice president West Coast 
Theaters (Inc.), Los Angeles, Calif., in re decision of judges 
regarding copyright laws; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2601. Also, petition of Dried Fruit Association of California, 
San Francisco, Calif., opposing Senate bill 2327, in re fourth 
Section of the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2602. By Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire: Resolutions. of 
Reserve Officers’ Association, of Laconia, N. H., that there 
should be maintained an adequate military force as contem- 
plated in the national defense act of 1920, etc.; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

2608. By Mr. SEGER: Petition of 216 citizens of Paterson, 
Passaic, Clifton, and Little Falls, N. J., protesting against the 
2.75 beer bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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2604. Also, petition of 208 citizens of Paterson, N. J., and 
vicinity, protesting against the 10 per cent luxury tax on radio 
sets and parts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2605. By Mr. STEPHENS: Petition of the Aid Society of 
Wyoming Presbyterian Church, of Wyoming, Ohio, opposing the 
e ef the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the 

udiciary, 


SENATE 
Weupnespar, April 30, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 24, A924) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration ef 
the recess. 


Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


ot PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
ro 


The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered te their names: 


Adams Ferris Kin Reed. Pa. 
Ashurst ess Lad Sheppard 

all Eleteher Shields 
Bayard Frazier MeCormick Shipstead 
Borah eorge McKellar hortridge 
Broussard Gerry MeKinley Simmons 
Bruce Glass McLean Smith 
Bursum Gooding MeN: t Smoot 
Cameron Hale Mayfield Stanfield 
8 71 Harreld pong penn 

ummins 8 tephens 
Curtis Harrison Norbeck Sterling 
Dale eflin Norris Swanson 
Dial Howell Trammell 
Dill Johnson, Calif. alsh, 
Edge Johnson, Minn, Phi Walsh, Mont. 
awards Jones, N. Mex. Pittman arren 

Kendrick Ralston Watson 

Fernald Keyes Ransdell 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of filness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Towa 
{Mr. Brooxwart}, the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 

and the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wieerer] are attending 
ae before a special investigating committee of the 

te. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-six Senators have 

answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed fm the Recorp an analysis pre- 
pared at my request by the Veterans’ Bureau relating to 
Senate bill 2257, which was under consideration last night 
at the time the Senate took a recess, This bill, not yet finally 
disposed of, is the result of mueh study and consideration by 
the select committee of the Senate which investigated the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau of the whole problem of our World War vet- 
erans—compensation, rehabilitation, hospitalization, and in- 
surance, It contains many changes, most of them ex- 
isting benefits. The printing in the Recor of this analysis will 
permit Members of Congress, veterans, and others to become 
familiar more readily with the numerous proposed changes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


ANALYSIS ov SENATE BILL 2257, AS REPORTED BY THE COMMYTTER ON 
FINANCE 


The purpose of this memorandum is to note the changes from exist- 
ing law as contained in S. 2257, as reported by the committee; but no 
mention will be made of mere differences in phraseology, 

TITLE I 

Section 1: The short title for the act, as contained in this section, 
is new. It Is called the World War veterans act of 1924. 

Section 2: The first definition in this section is new; the second den- 
nition is contained In existing law. 

Section 3: In subdivision 9 the language contained in the last two 
lines is new. Subdivisions 14 and 15 are new; otherwise, the sec- 
tion continues existing law, 

Section 5: This section in the maln continues existing law, but adds 
authority for the director to delegate authority to employees. 
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Section 6: In the main this is a reenactment of existing law. There 
is Included, however, a provision that the test of rehabilitation shall be 
employability. This is new, 

Section 7 (as renumbered) extends the existing authorization for 
decentralization by permitting decentralization to such suboffices as the 
director may designate, the functions now exercised by district offices. 

Section 8 (as renumbered) continues the existing provisions and 
adds authority for the investigation of frauds or attempts to defraud the 
Government, or irregularity or misconduct of officers, 

Section 9 (as renumbered): This is an entirely new provision en- 
abling the director to seek the opinion and assistance of the Attorney 
General. 

Section 10 (as renumbered) : The only new portion of this section is 
contained in the last paragraph, which proposes the permanent trans- 
fer to the Veterans’ Bureau of all hospitals under the jurisdiction of 
the Public Health Service, the operation, management, and control 
of which have heretofore been transferred to this bureau pursuant to 
the act approved August 9, 1921. This paragraph is substituted in 
lieu of the continuation of the authority to transfer to the director 
the operation, management, and control of public-health hospitals, 

Section 11 (as renumbered) makes no change from existing law. 

Section 12 (as renumbered) makes no change from existing law. 

Section 13 (as renumbered) makes no change from existing law. 

Section 14 (as renumbered) makes no change from existing law. 

Section 15 (as renumbered) continues appropriations heretofore made. 

Section 16 (as renumbered) continues the military and naval insur- 
ance appropriation and provides that premiums collected for yearly 
renewable term insurance shall be covered into the Treasury for the 
credit of this appropriation. This provision is not new. However, the 
section does contain a new provision to the effect that the appropria- 
tion shall be available for such liabilities under contracts of yearly 
renewable term insurance as shall have been reduced to judgment in 
a district court of the United States, or in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

Section 17 (as renumbered): This is a continuation of the United 
States Government life-insurance fund, the only new provision being the 
fund shall be available for liabilities as may be reduced to judgment 
in a district court of the United States or in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

Section 18 (as renumbered) : This provision is now contained in the 
statute. 

Section 19: The new portion of this section authorizes the bureau to 

recognize the accredited representatives of the American Red Cross, 
the American Legion, the Disabled American Veterans, and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars in the presentation and adjudication of claims, 
Another new provision contained in this section is that providing that 
all persons having, or claim to have, an interest in insurance may be 
made parties to any suit brought on the contract of insurance and es- 
tablishing the procedure in such suits, 

Section 20 (as renumbered) : This section reposes in the director the 
authority to determine marriage for the purposes of the statute leaving 
out the purely regulatory provisions which were included in the earlier 
statute. There is also omitted the provision which terminates pay- 
ments of compensation or insurance in the event of misconduct of a 
widow. 

Section 21 (as renumbered) : A new proviso added to the existing law 
contemplates the suspension of payments to guardians on behalf of 
minors, or mental incompetents where the guardian fails to render an 
account showing the application of the funds of his ward. 

Section 22 (as renumbered) : This section reenacts existing law, with 
the addition that the provision that benefits shall not be assignable and 
shall not be subject to the claims of creditors and shall be exempt from 
taxation, is extended to maintenance and support allowance for trainees 
as well as to beneficiaries of compensation and insurance. 

Section 23 (as renumbered) contains no change. 

Section 24 (as renumbered) extends to those persons who were called 
into Federal service as members of the National Guard, without being 
accepted and enrolled for active service, the benefits now provided for 
persons inducted by local draft boards who died or became disable be- 
fore acceptance and enrollment for active service. 

Section 25 (as renumbered) continues the provisions of the existing 
statute, 

Section 26 (as renumbered) continues the provision for payment to 
personal representatives of the deceased those sums which had accrued 
during his lifetime as monthly installments of compensation, or term 
insurance, and extends the provision to maintenance and support allow- 
ance payable to a person receiving vocational training. There is also 
included a proyision that no payment will be made in the event the 
estate would escheat. 

Section 27 (as renumbered) is new. It provides that payments of com- 
pensation made under the provisions of Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
reguiation No. 57, which permits a presumption of permanent total 
disability after hospitalization, or a rating of less than total permanent 
disability shall be deemed valid, thereby relieving the bureau from mak- 
ing recoyery in these cases, 


Section 28 (as renumbered) is new, providing that there shall be no 
recovery of payments from any beneficiary who is without fault where 
such recoyery would defeat the purpose of benefits otherwise authorized, 
or would be against equity or good conscience. 

Section 29 (as renumbered) is new, and authorizes the sale, lease, or 
exchange of surplus equipment, supplies, etc., the proceeds to be covered 
into the Treasury. 

Section 30 (as renumbered) : This section also is new. It provides that 
the files, records, reports, and papers of the bureau shall be deemed 
confidential and privileged. There are included, however, certain ex- 
ceptions where disclosure of the contents of such files may be made. 
The section further provides that when the production of a file, record, 
report, or other document is required, or permitted, a certified copy 
may be produced and shall be received with like force and effect as the 
original. 


TITLE II 

This title as a whole reenacts article 8 of the war risk Insurance 
act, to which it corresponds. 

Section 200: For the provision that death or disability must result 
from injury suffered or disease contracted in line of duty on or after 
April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 1921, this section substitutes the pro- 
vision for payment if the injury was suffered or the disease was con- 
tracted in the “military service.” 

Where the existing statute does not contain any ultimate limit as to 
the time the injury or disease must have occurred, section 200 states 
July 2, 1921, as the last date of the period. This ultimate date, July 
2, 1921, is continued throughout the section, so that the provision of 
the section applies only to those injuries suffered or diseases contracted 
between the dates April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921. 

Coming to the presumption of service connection of diseases, en- 
cephalitis lethargica has been added to those diseases included within 
the presumption, Thus, under the new proyision, if a neuropsychiatric 
disease, an active tuberculous disease, or encephalitis lethargica devel- 
oped prior to January 1, 1924, the section provides that it shall be 
conclusively presumed to have been acquired or aggravated in the 
service between the dates mentioned. 

Section 201: The schedule contained in this section changes slightly 
the present provisions in subdivisions (b) and (e). Subdivision (b) 
changes the compensation allowed for the widow and two or more chil- 
dren from $42.50 in all cases, as at present, to $40 for a widow with 
two children with $5 for each additional child. Subdivision (e) omits 
the present limitation to the allowance provided for additional children, 
the new provision authorizing payment of $5 for each additional child, 
irrespective of the number. Subdivision (f) omits the present pro- 
vision that “ compensation shall be payable for the death of but one 
child, but no compensation for the death of the child shall be payable 
if the dependent mother is in receipt of compensation under the pro- 
visions of this article for the death of her husband.“ 

Subparagraph (1) increases the allowance for burial expenses to 
$150, instead of $100 as at present allowed. 

Subparagraph (7) contaims the new provision that no change in 
rates of compensation made by the new act shall be retroactive in 
effect. This subparagraph also provides that the receipt of a gratuity, 
pension, or compensation by the widow or parent on account of the 
death of any person shall not bar the payment of compensation on 
account of the death of any other person. 

Section 202: Subparagraph (1) contains the new provision that 
monthly compensation shall be payable nfonthly or semimonthly, as the 
director may prescribe, 

Subparagraph (8) changes somewhat the description of the condi- 
tions which shall be deemed permanent total disability, The present 
statute reads that the loss of certain members, or becoming helpless 
and permanently bedridden, shall be deemed to be total permanent dis- 
ability, whereas S. 2257 provides that the permanent loss of the use 
of such members, or becoming permanently helpless or permanently 
bedridden, shall be deemed to be total permanent disability, There is 
also added to this class the condition of the-loss of hearing of both ears, 

Subdivision (4): In the second paragraph of this subdivision there 
is a new provision introduced. This change provides that ratings 
shall be based, as far as practicable, upon the average impairments 
of earning capacity resulting from injuries In civil occupations similar 
to the occupation of the injured man at the time of enlistment, 
whereas the present language of the statute provides only that the 
rating shall be based upon the average impairments of earning capacity 
resulting from injury in civil occupation. The language “similar to 
the occupation of the injured man at time of enlistment” is new. 

Subdivision (5) increases the allowance for a nurse or an attendant 
to $50, in all cases in the director's discretion, The present statute 
allows this amount only in case the injured person is armless, legless, 
or blind, the allowance in other cases being limited to $20. 

Subdivision (7) is entirely new, providing a special rate of compen- 
sation at $20 a month for insane persons, having no dependents, who 
are maintained in bureau hospitals. A further provision made is that if 
the patient shall recover and be discharged from the hospital as cured 
an additional amount of $60 will be paid to him for each month tho 
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rate of compensation is reduced. This subdivision also provides that 
the compensation of any inmate of an asylum or hospital for the in- 
sane may, in the discretion of the director, be paid to the chief officer 
of the institution, to be used for the benefit of the Inmate, this being 
a slight extension of the exact law, which authorizes the director to 
pay benefits to the chief executive officer of any Government or State 
institution for the insane. 

Subdivision (S) continues the present provision concerning allot- 
ments of compensation by patients in hospital and adds a provision 
authorizing the director to require the deposit of three-fourths of the 
compensation to the patient's credit in the Treasury, in the event that 
the patient is retarding his own progress to recovery by reason of gross 
dissipation. 

Subdivision 10 continues the existing provision with respect to mak- 
ing hospital facilities available for treatment of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, the Philippine insurrection, the Boxer rebellion who 
are suffering from neuropsychiatric or tubercular ailments or diseases. 
It adds to this class of beneficiaries veterans of the World War and 
also adds to the class of ailments “ encephalitis lethargica, or the loss 
of sight of both eyes.” It adds a further provision that so far as the 
director shall find that existing Government facilities permit he is 
authorized to furnish hospitalization to honorably discharged veterans 
of any war, military occupation, or military expedition since 1897, 
without regard to the nature of origin of their disubilities, if such 
veterans have no adequate means of support and by reason of their 
disability are incapable of earning their living. 

Subdivision 11 authorizes the director to sell surplus property and 
material in the same manner as now pertains to the Secretary of War. 
This is new. The provision that the director may make regulations 
regarding the disposal of articles made by patients in the course of 
their treatment is a reenactment of existing law, the language or to 
allow the patients to sell or to retain such articles” being a slight 
modification of the present provision. 

Subdivision 12 provides for the apportionment of compensation where 
the disabled person is a patient In a hospital. This part of the sub- 
division is new. 

Subdivision 15 continues the existing law, with the exception con- 
tained In subparagraph 7 of section 201 with respect to death benefits. 
Other than the changes noted, section 202 reenacts existing law. 

Section 203 corresponds to a provision of the war risk insurance act, 
except that it refers also to neglect to submit to examination, pro- 
viding that no compensation shall be payable while neglect to submit 
to examination continues, as well as continulng the present provi- 
sion that no compensation will be payable while refusal or obstruction 
continues, 

Section 204 makes no change in existing law. 

Section 205 continues the existing law, but adds that except in 
cases of fraud participated in by the beneficiary no reduction in com- 
“pensation shall be made retroactive. There is the further addition 
_that a reduction or discontinuance of compensation will not take effect 
_ until the first of the second calendar month after the finding on which 
it is based. 

Section 206 is a revision of the section providing that compensation 
will not be payable unless death or disability for which claim is made 
occurs prior to or within one year after discharge or resignation from 
the service. The exceptions to this general provision are where there 
is official record of injury during service or at time of separation from 
active service or where satisfactory evidence to establish the injury 
suffered or aggravated during service is submitted within one year of 
the approval of this act. The section as modified entirely omits any 
reference to certificates of injury. 

Section 207 continues existing provisions. 

Section 208 makes no change in the existing law. 

Section 209 makes no change in existing provisions, 

Section 210 reduces the time for which retroactive payments of com- 
pensation may be made, allowing compensation to be paid for not more 
than one year prior to the date of claim, instead of two years, as under 
the present statute, and allowing increased compensation to be paid 
for not more than six months prior to the date of claim, instead of not 
more than one year, as under the present statute. There is further 
added the provision that, except in case of fraud participated in by the 
beneficiary, no reduction in compensation shall be made retroactive. 

@ Section 211 continues existing law. 

Section 212 is new. This states the intent of the act to provide a 
system of relief for persons who are disabled and for the dependents 
of those who died as a result of disability suffered in the military serv- 
ice between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921. It further provides that 
the laws relating to the retirement of persons in the military or naval 
service shall not be considered laws providing for payments of gratuities 
or pensions within the meaning of this section, and continues the ex- 
isting provision that compensation shall not be paid while person is in 
receipt of service or retirement pay. However, the service pay so 
referred to is specifically designated as active service pay. Another 
new provision in this section is the distinct and specific language that 
Titles II and IV (compensation and treatment and rehabilitation) 


shall not be applicable to any disability or resultant death in the 
service if the disability occurred as a result of service prior to April 
6, 1917, or after July 2, 1921. 

Section 213 is a new provision providing for the payment of addi- 
tional compensation if injury occurs as the result of training, hospitali- 
ration or treatment furnished by the bureau, if the injury or death 
is not the result of the person’s misconduct. 

TITLE III. 


This title is primarily a reenactment of article 4 of the war risk in- 
surance act, to which it corresponds. 

Section 300; This is a continuation of the existing law, including a 
new provision for application by cadets at West Point and Annapolis, 
There have been omitted, however, certain details concerning yearly 
renewable term insurance as rights under such insurance are continued 
under the provisions of Title VI. 

Section 301: In the main this is a reenactment of existing law, the 
only change being the date when all insurance must be converted. 
Under the present law that date is March 4, 1926, S. 2257 extends 
that date to July 2, 1926. The significance of the two dates is that 
March 4, 1926, is five years after the termination of the war as pro- 
vided by the joint resolution approved March 4, 1921, and the date, 
July 2, 1926, is five years after the so-called Knox peace resolution. 

Section 302 makes no change in the existing law. 

Section 303 continues the present law concerning payments where no 
person within the permitted class of beneficiaries survives; but instead 
of providing for continuing payments of installments, authorizes the 
present (commuted) value of the remaining monthly installments. 

Section 304 continues the provisions with respect to reinstatement of 
insurance in the event that all the requirements as to physical condition 
of the applicant for insurance haye not been complied with and the 
disability is the result of service. There is included, however, the new 
provision that application for reinstatement under such circumstances 
must be made within one year after the passage of the act or within 
two years after the date of lapse. 

Section 305: This section is a revision of the third proviso of the pres- 
ent section 408 and is designed to provide for the automatic reinstatement 
of Insurance in those cases where a person entitled to compensation 
which was uncollected at the time of his death had, during the time he 
was so entitled to compensation benefits, allowed his insurance to lapse. 
This will cure the decision in the Schwartz case by declaring that the 
increase in compensation made under the schedule adopted December 
24, 1919, shall be construcd as due from the date retroactive payments 
were effective. It will also permit a revival of a proportionate part of 
the insurance when the amount of compensation was not sufficient to 
pay the premium on the total amount that had lapsed. 

Section 306 (as renumbered): The new provision in this section is the 
automatic waiver of the payment of premiums in the cases of persons 
mentally incompetent for not more than six months after the appoint- 
ment of a guardian. 

Section 307 (as renumbered) makes no change in the existing law, 

TITLE TV 


This title is a reenactment of the existing statute with respect to 
vocational training furnished by this bureau. 

Section 400 changes the existing law by establishing the ultimate time 
limit in connection with dates between which the disability must have 
been incurred to entitle a man to vocational training. This date (July 
2, 1921) corresponds with the date of limitation in connection with 
compensation. The section likewise has incorporated a new provision 
that the disability must not have resulted from the man's own willful 
misconduct in order to entitle him to the benefits of training. 

Section 401: This section is a reenactment of existing law with the 
exception of the ultimate date of the period during which training may 
be furnished, which is set as June 30, 1926, It also authorizes payment 
of training allowance semimonthly in the discretion of the director and 
slightly increases the allowance for dependents. 

Section 402 makes no change in existing law. 

Section 403 is a reenactment of existing law with the addition of the 
definite limit set as June 30, 1925, after which no course of training 
may be commenced, 

Section 404 extends the time for filing applications for vocational 
training from December 16, 1922, the present limit, to June 80, 1923. 

Section 405 is a new provision establishing June 30, 1926, as the date 
beyond which no training may be granted or continued or training 
allowance paid. 


TITLE V 


This title reenacts the penalties contained in the various parts of 
the existing laws, making them applicable with existing force to acts 
committed in connection with claims for vocational training, as well 
as for compensation and insurance; otherwise there is no change in 
the existing law except the addition of a new section (section 505), 
which provides that every guardian or person having in charge in a 
fiduciary capacity any benefits payable to his ward by the bureau, who 
shall embezzle the same or fraudulently convert the same to his own 
use, shall be punished by fine or imprisonment, or both, 
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TITLE VI 


This title contains the repealing features and saving clauses of the 
act. 

Section 600 is a definite repeal of certain acts. 

Section 601 is the repeal of certain acts and the substitution of sec- 
tions in the codification therefor. 

Section 602 saves the rights and Nabilities accrued under any claim 
made prior to the passage of this act or any suit commenced before the 
repeal. 

Section 603 makes continuing all offenses committed or penalties or 
forfeitures incurred under any law repealed, 

Section 604 continues all acts of limitation under the laws repealed. 

Section 605 (as renumbered) contains the usual provision that if any 
clause, section, paragraph, or part of the act shall be adjudged invalid, 
such judgment shall not affect the remainder of the act which shall be 
confined in its operation to the particular portion involved in the con- 
troversy in which the judgment is rendered. 

Aside from the changes and omissions noted in the foregoing text, 
there are two subjects which have been entirely omitted from the 
present bill, No reference to marines’ and seamen's insurance is con- 
tained in S. 2257, but rights and liabilities accrued and suits com- 
menced are saved by the repealing sections. This is entirely proper as 
the benefits granted by marines’ and seamen's insurance provisions are 
now entirely obsolete, the statute being continued at present merely 
for the purpose of closing the books. 

Another feature entirely omitted is that of allotment and allowance. 
This also is obsolete, as all current benefits ceased July, 1921. Any 
richts acerned under the article of the war risk insurance act pro- 
viding these benefits, however, bave been saved in Title VI of S. 2287. 

The present provision authorizing allowances to the commissioned 
personnel detailed from the Public Health Service not enjoyed by other 
medical personnel of the bureau is omitted. This will place all of the 
medical personnel of the bureau in the same status as civilian employees 
of the bureau. 

The details concerning yearly renewable term insurance have been 
emitted as mentioned in connection with section 300. Otherwise there 
have been no other omissions of existing provisions except those which 
concern the minor administrative matters, properly and obviously sub- 
ject for regulation, and a few sections rendered ineffective because of 
amendment or lapse of time or otherwise obsolete. An “illustration of 
this class of omissions is section 24 of the war risk insurance act, which 
provided that the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, so far as practicable, 
shall, upon request, furnish information to and act for persons im the 
military service with respect to contracts of private insurance. Such 
provisions as these contribute nothing to current administration, and 
therefore have been omitted as unnecessary, 


PETITIONS AND MEMOBIALS 


Mr. McCORMICK. I ask nnanimous consent to present for 
inclusion in the Recorp and reference to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations some half dozen telegrams and a letter. 

There being no objection, the telegrams and letter were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as fellows: f 
CHICAGO, ILL., April 28, 292}. 
Senator Manta, McCormick, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

I urge your support of world court. 

F. E. GILLESPIE, 
Instructor, University, Chicego. 


Derroir, MICH., April 29, 1924, 
Senator Mett McCormick, 
Office of the Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
I want the world court reported favorably out of committee May 1, 
ELEANOR ELLIS PERKINS, 
Evanston, III. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 27, 1025. 
Hon, MEDILL MCCORMICK, 
United Stetes Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Teacher political science University Chicago supports World Court, 
Haroip F. GosxRLL. 


CHICAGO, ILL, April 28, 1925. 
MEDILL MCCORMICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Thousands of your constituents expect your support World Court 
plan. 
. N. A. TOLLES. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 28, 1924. 


Senator MEDILL MCCORMICK, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We faculty members and graduates, University of Chicago, organized 
to study international relations express our conviction that refusal of 
Senate to enter World Court would be disaster of first magnitude and 
wholly inconsistent with America’s traditional policy looking toward 
establishment of supremacy of law in international affairs. 

THe DIPLOMATIC CLUB, 
Nonxax BECK, President. 


— 


New Tonk, N. X., April 17, 25. 
Senator MEDILL MCCORMICK, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Earnestly hope public hearing on World Court will be arranged at 
an early date. 
ROBERT FULTON CUTTING. 


New Tonk, N. Y., April 17, 192}. 
Hon. Mp MCCORMICK, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully and earnestly request Foreign Relations Committee 
hold public hearing on World Court resolution at earliest possible date, 
EVERETT Corax. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April N, 1923}. 
MEDILL MCCORMICK, 
1801 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully urge that a subcommittee be appointed to bear argu- 
ments respecting the adherence by United States to Permanent Court 
of International Justice on terms submitted February, 1923, by Presi- 
dent Harding and Secretary Hughes, later recommended by President 
Coolidge and approved by many bodies of citizens throughout the 
country. 

Gronen W. WICKERSHAM. 


Hore, Newcome, 
Quincy, III., April 2, 192). 
Senator Mupiuy McCormick, 
United States Senate. 


Dran Stn: In behalf of the Quincy branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women I am writing to ask you to support the 
Harding-Hughes world-court proposal, and to use your influence with 
the Foreign Relations Committee for action before Congress adjourns. 

Yours respectfully, 
Miss Buvtan W. PRANTS, 
Branch Secretary American Association of University Women. 


Mr. WARREN presented telegrams in the nature of memo- 
rials of sundry citizens of Lander and sundry citizens and busi- 
ness firms of Douglas, in the State of Wyoming, remonstrating 
against any immediate amendment of the transportation act of 
1920, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. NEELY. I present a large number of memorials, resolu- 
tions, telegrams, and letters in the nature of memorials of sum- 
dry citizens and various organizations in the State of West 
Virginia, remonstrating against any amendment of the trans- 
portation act of 1920, with particular reference to section 15a, 
which I ask may be referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

There being no objection, the memorials, resolutions, tele- 
grams, and letters in the nature of memorials from the follow- 
ing citizens and firms in the State of West Virginia were referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 

H. A. Abbott, cashier, the Grafton Banking & Trust Oo., of 
Graften; Beckley Chamber of the Kiwanis Club of 
Beckley, the Rotary Club of Beckley; Chamber of Commerce 
of Bluefield ; Crescent Glass Co., of Wellsburg; Davidson Porce- 
lain Co., of Chester; the Dean Coal & Mining Co., of Elk 
Garden; Eagle Manufacturing Co. and the Erskine Glass 
Manufacturing Co, of Wellsburg; O. Jay Fleming, vice pr 
dent, First National Bank ef Grafton; Follansbee Bros. Co., 
of Follansbee; George & Sherrard Paper Co, and Hammond 
Bag & Paper Co., of Wellsburg; the Kanawha Coal Operators’ 
Association, of Charleston; N. F. Kendall, cashier and vice 
president Taylor County Bank, of Grafton; E. M. Knowles 
China Co., of East Liverpool, Ohio; Logan Coal Operators’ 
Association, of Logan; Merchant & Evans, of Warwood; Mer- 
ehants and Mechanics Saving Bank, of Grafton; New River 
Coal Operators’ Association, of Mount Hope; Norfolk & West- 
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ern Railway employees, of Roanoke, Va.; Oil Well Supply 
Co., Parkersburg Grocery Co., Parkersburg Rib & Reel Co., 
and Parkersburg Supply Co., of Parkersburg; Pendleton & 
Hedges, of Spencer; Pocahontas Operators’ Association, of 
Bluefield; E. V. Romig, mayor of the city of Keyser, Keyser ; 
the Rotary Club of Huntington; Smith Big Vein Coal Co., of 
Elk Garden; Snider Bros. (Inc.), of Keyser; the Taylor Smith 
and Taylor China Co., of Chester; U. S. Corrugated Fiber 
Box Co. and Warwood Tool Co., of Wheeling; Weirton Steel 
Co., of Weirton; Welch Chamber of Commerce, of Welch; W. 
E. Wells, secretary and treasurer the Homer Laughlin China 
Co., of Newell; the Kiwanis Club and West Virginia Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., of Wellsburg; the Chamber of Commerce of 
Williamson; the Willison-Earle Co., of Clarksburg, and the 
Winding Gulf Operators’ Association, of Beckley. 

I also present a number of petitions and letters in the nature 
of petitions from various citizens and organizations in the State 
of West Virginia, favoring the immediate repeal or modification 
of the Esch-Cummins law, especially the section relative to the 
Railway Labor Board, which I ask may be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection, the letters and communications 
in the nature of petitions from the following citizens and or- 
ganizations in the State of West Virginia were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 

Kendall R. Hagen, C. F. Casper, John A. Cox, and C. E. 
Adams, of Parkersburg; C. E. Hosler chairman Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, of Grafton; H. H. Goudy, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, of Fairmont; J. A. Diehl, Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, of Hartford; B. B. Glover and E. H. Coch- 
ran, of Reader. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5855) to fix the salaries 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan police force and 
the fire department of the District of Columbia, reported it 
with amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Rules, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 197) directing the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy to cooperate in the 
appointment of a joint commission to report to the Senate 
respecting the use of the radio stations of the War and Navy 
Departments for the broadcasting of the proceedings of Con- 
gress, reported it with amendments. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3199) to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of China on account of the killing of two of 
her nationals by members of American military forces; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 8200) for the relief of Frank J. Young; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. - y 

A bill (S. 3201) for the relief of Lieut. Col. Charles 
Burnett, Cavalry; Maj. Philip R. Faymonville, Ordnance De- 
partment; First Lieut. Warren J. Clear, Infantry; and Second 
Lieut. Thomas G. Cranford, jr., Coast Artillery Corps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3202) for the relief of Lieut. (Junior Grade) 
Thomas J. Ryan, United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota: 

A bill (S. 3203) for the relief of Joseph Harkness, jr.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3204) to amend the act known as the Federal re- 
serve act, approved December 23, 1913, as amended by an act 
agproved March 3, 1919; and 

A bill (S. 3205) to amend the act known as the Federal 
reserve act, approved December 23, 1913, as amended by an 
act approved March 3, 1919; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. RALSTON: 

A bill (S. 3206) granting a pension to Rebecca Jetmore (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3207) for the relief of Lemuel Simpson (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3208) to increase the limit of cost of the public 
building at Williamson, W. Va., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 118) to authorize the United 
States Shipping Board to adjust the claim of the Near East 
Relief; to the Committee on Commerce. 


SALARIES OF LEGISLATIVE OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MOSES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 8262) to fix the compensation of of- 
ficers and employees of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. which was referred to the Joint Select Committee on Re- 
adjustment of Compensation of Officers and Employees of Con- 
gress, and ordered to be printed. 

TOLLS ON MERCHANT SHIPS IN THE PANAMA CANAL 

Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2400) providing that the Pan- 
ama Canal rules shall govern in the measurement of vessels for 
the imposition of tolls, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO TAX-REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted two amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax-re- 
ences bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. SHIELDS each submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed to House bill 6715, the tax- 
reduction bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on April 29, 1924, 
the President had approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 431. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
oe across the Cumberland River in Montgomery County, 

enn; 

S. 2108. Ay act to grant the consent of Congress to the South- 
ern Railway Co. to maintain a bridge across the Tennessee 
8 at Knoxville, in the county of Knox, State of Tennessee; 
an 

S. 2736. An act authorizing use of Government buildings at 
Fort Crockett, Tex., for occupancy during State convention of 
Texas Shriners. 

AMENDMENT OF WAR RISK INSURANCE ACT 

Mr. RALSTON. Mr. President, on January 22 last I in- 
troduced a bill to modify or amend the war risk insurance 
act, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. There 
has been no action taken by that committee on this bill. I 
have taken the subject up several times with a member or 
two of the committee. I was finally given to believe that there 
might be a reasonable prospect of having my proposed amend- 
ments to this act incorporated in the Veterans’ Bureau codifi- 
eation act which is before the Senate, but this morning I was 
informed that there is no such prospect. These proposed amend- 
ments are very important ones, in my judgment, and they will 
mean much to the boys who have attempted and are attempting 
to carry insurance, but for different reasons have been unable 
to do so. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Finance be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 2155) to amend the war risk in- 
surance act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Finance be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of Senate bill 2155. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my attention was diverted for a 
moment. I do not know what the request is, and I ask that 
it be stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Raxrston], in January last, introduced a bill seeking to 
amend the war risk insurance act. He complains mat no action 
has been taken by the Finance Committee, and has asked unani- 
mous consent to have the committee discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does the Senator not offer the bill as an 
amendment to the Veterans’ Bureau bill, which is in charge of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. RALSTON. I had contemplated doing so, but have been 
informed by the Senator from Pennsylvania this morning that, 
in his judgment, there is no show to have the amendments pro- 
vided for in my bill incorporated in the measure in hfs charge. 
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I wish to have an opportunity to present them to this body in 
order to show that the bill as I have tendered it should be 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may offer the bill as an amend- 
ment to the bill providing for a revision of the laws affecting 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. RALSTON. I understand that; but the Senator from 
Pennsylvania this morning told me that, in his judgment, there 
was no prospect for my bill to be incorporated as amendments 
in that measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can offer his amendment, no mat- 
ter who objects to it, when the Veterans’ Bureau bill is up for 
consideration, and then the Senate will decide whether it wants 
to put the amendment on that bill, just the same as the Senate 
will decide whether it desires to pass the bill of the Senator 
from Indiana as a separate measure. I should like to haye the 
Senator withhold his request, at least until later. - 

Mr. RALSTON. If I can get some assurance that there is 
going to be serious consideration given to my proposed amend- 
ments, I will withold the request, but I have not been able 
to get anybody to encourage me as yet that any action will be 
taken on my bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Indiana 
yield to me? 4 

Mr. RALSTON. Certainly, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not agree with the sugges- 
tions in the Senator’s proposed amendments, and I would op- 
pose their being adopted as a part of the veterans’ code meas- 
ure; but I agree with the Senator that he is entitled to have 
the opinion of the Senate. I suggest that the bill might just as 
well come out from the committee and go to the calendar. 
Then it may be debated at the next call of the calendar, and 
in that way the Senator can get the judgment of the Senate 
upon it. 

Piir. RALSTON. I acted upon the suggestion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania in making my request. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the only thing that I had in 
mint was that it might appear, on account of the motion to 
discharge the Finance Committee, that the committee had been 
negligent in not considering the bill, and that the only way it 
could be considered was to have the committee discharged. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator from 
Indiana can offer his bill äs an amendment to the bill that is 
under consideration affecting the Veterans’ Bureau, but he pre- 
fers to present if as a separate measure, and I do not see why 
the chairman of the committee can not agree that the commit- 
tee may be discharged so that the bill may go upon the calendar 
in regular order. 

Mr. SMOOT. With that understanding, I do not object to 
letting the bill go to the calendar, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Indiana that the Committee on 
Finance be dischatged from the further consideration of Senate 
bill 21557 Tue Chair hears none; the committee is discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar.: 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxn- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 

Mr, HARRELD. Mr. President, yesterday an amendment 
was adopted to the pending bill proposing a tax on radio instru- 
ments. I desire to give notice that I shall ask fer a separate 
consideration of that item when the bill reaches the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on yesterday the amendments 
relating to the tax imposed in the bill on radio receiving sets 
were acted upon without any consideration and adopted. I am 
advised this morning by a number of Senators that they were 
out of the Chamber when that action was taken, and that 
if they had been present they would have voiced some opposi- 
tion to the amendments. Personally I do not remember being 
in the Chamber when the matter was taken up. It is not on 
my account, therefore, that I am going to make a request of 
the chairman of the Finance Committee. This statement has 
come to me from several Senators on this side of the Chamber 
who are deeply interested in the matter and who have com- 
mitted themselves to their constituents. I ask the chairman 
of the committee if he will not consent to a reconsideration.of 
the vote by which the amendments to which I have referred 
were adopted, so that Senaters may have an opportunity to 
discuss them? 

Mr, SMOOT. I have no objection to a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the amendments were agreed to, although I 


thought that the proper course to pursue would be to have such 
amendments offered when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. ‘There are two sections, one relating to receiving 
sets and one to parts, 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course that is all radio. 

Mr, DILL. I was not here at the time, or I certainly would 
have objected, because I have an amendment that I desire to 
offer to that section, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the request of the 
Senator from North Carolina; but at this time I ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside 
for a few moments. I am informed that it will take but a few 
moments to pass Senate bill 2257, the bill that was under con- 
sideration last night when we took a recess. There is but one 
committee amendment to that bill yet to be voted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent for a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the two amendments on page 197, lines 5 to 18, 
were agreed to, Is there objection? 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS, Does the Senator from South Carolina 
intend to object? 

Mr. DIAL. No; I merely want to entertain the Senate for a 
few moments. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will net the Senator let us get the order to 
reconsider before he begins? 

Mr. DIAL. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr, SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside for the purpose of completing 
consideration of the bill that was before the Senate last night, 
known as the veterans’ bill. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempere. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be femporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 2257. ‘ 

Mr. NORRIS. Pending that request, I want to get some 
information. I was told this morning when I was in com- 
mittee that the Senate intended to take up this morning the 
question of making income tax returns public records. I have 
an amendment ‘which I desire to offer on that question. If the 
Senate does intend to take up that feature of the bill, I want 
to offer an amendment. It will be necessary for me to be out 
of the Chamber a part of the time this afternoon. I would 
like to get the information, because I want to offer the amend- 
ment when the question is reached. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first amendment that I shall ask to have 
considered this morning is the unearned income amendment on 
page 29 of the bill. I do not know how long that will take, I 
will assure the Senator from Nebraska, however, that when the 
item is reached to which he has referred, I shall get word to 
him so that he cam come into the Senate and offer his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I want to add that there are also other amend- 
ments to be offered on that subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have an amendment to offer to it, which 
I shall ask may have consideration at the proper time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the bill in reference to the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau is an extremely imporfant measure, and it seems 
to me that it ought to be discussed here and considered in a 
number of its phases: I think it would be much better for a 
time to be agreed upon for the consideration of the bill, in order 
that Senators who are interested in it may know that it is 
coming up and be prepared to discuss it. At this time they 
are not prepared to offer certain amendments whieh they de- 
sire to offer, and, therefore, I do not think we ought to attempt 
to pass the bill now. Has unanimous consent been given to 
take up the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor}. 
` Mr. DILL. I do not wish to be put in the position of ob- 
structing the bill, other than I should like to see a time agreed 
upon for its consideration, in order that Senators may know 
when it is going te come up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ali the Senater from Washington has to do is 
to object to the request for unanimons consent. 
ae DILL. For that reason, I think I shall object at this 

me. . j 


* 
That was the request of the 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask the Senator to with- 
hold his objection for the present. We have disposed of all 
the committee amendments to the bill except one. The meas- 
ure ought to be sent over to the House of Representatives in 
order that that body may have a proper opportunity to work 
on it. The bill has been on our calendar for a month It 
is the product of about three months of most tremendous 
work by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsuH], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie], and myself. It has been 
threshed around over and over again. I am afraid a post- 
ponement of its consideration now is going to work a tremen- 
dous hardship to a great number of disabled veterans. It is 
for their sake that I now ask consideration of the bill. 

Mr. DILL. I merely wish to say to the Senator that I have 
no desire to delay the Veterans’ Bureau bill, but the revenue 
bill is now before the Senate. In my own case, I desire to 
say that I have a large number of telegrams and letters about 
certain sections of the veterans’ bill. I do not know what 
they are, and I should like to have sufficient time to examine 
them and be prepared to present whatever views I may desire 
to present in connection with the bill. If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania desires to postpone the consideration of the bill 
until later in the afternoon, that will be agreeable to me. I 
am simply asking for a little time until I can be prepared to 
say what I wish to say about the bill and to offer any amend- 
ments I may wish to offer. That was my reason for raising 
the question in reference to the consideration of the bill at 
this time. N 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Might we have it understood, 
then, that the Veterans’ Bureau bill shall be taken up at, say, 
8 o’clock this afternoon? 

Mr. DILL. Could the bill not be taken up to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should not like to give consent ahead to 
take up any bill as against the revenue bill. I am perfectly 
willing to permit the bill to come up for discussion some time 
in the morning when there is nothing particularly pressing, 
but I do not like to agree that at a certain hour to-morrow we 
shall take up the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Might we not agree that at a 
certain hour to-day we shall take the bill up and occupy the 
remainder of the day on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be a time when that can be done 
and not interfere at all with the consideration of the revenue 
bill. If that time comes, I certainly shall be glad to consent, 
as the Senator knows. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Would the Senator from Utah 
be willing to agree that by unanimous consent we might take 
up the bill at 4 o’clock this afternoon and spend the remainder 
of the day on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the bill is only going to consume a half 
hour, why not make the request that the bill be taken up not 
later than 5 o’clock? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have requested that the hour 
be 4 o'clock because I now understand that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Du intends to speak upon the bill. I did 
not previously know that. 

Mr. DILL. I do not see any necessity for rushing the con- 
sideration of an important bill like that measure, which has 
had no consideration by the Senate other than to be read here 
on yesterday when but a few Senators were in the Chamber. 
The bill is of extreme importance to the veterans, and, with 
all due respect and regard for the committee which has framed 
the bill, there are other Senators who are interested in the 
legislation in addition to myself. I think the bill ought to go 
over for the day at least, and it may be that an agreement can 
be reached to take it up on some other day. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Without any agreement that 
the bill go over for the day, I should like to say that if an 
opportunity offers later, in the afternoon, I hope the Senator 
will then agree that thé bill may be taken up, for, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we haye been ready enough to give all kinds of relief to 
able-bodied veterans, who have votes, and now I wish to see 
the same consideration given to men who were disabled in the 
service of their country. We have been trying day after day to 
get their case before the Senate, and I think they are entitled 
to claim that much consideration. ; 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Veterans’ Bureau bill pro- 
poses to appropriate $27,000,000, and it also proposes to revise 
the entire Veterans’ Bureau legislation. I do not, therefore, 
think it is unreasonable to ask that it go over, at least in 
order that some of us may be prepared to state whatever posi- 
tion we wish to take with regard to certain sections of the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. All I wish to do is to get 
started on it, and that is where we have had our trouble. 

Mr. DILL. For the present, I object. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
objection is made to the request for the unanimous-consent 
agreement asked for by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 
The Secretary will state the next amendment passed over on 
the revenue bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment passed over is on page 29, 

The READING CLERK. The next amendment passed over is 
on page 29, line 19, to strike out “‘ Earned income’ also means 
reasonable compensation or allowance for personal service 
where income is derived from combined personal service and 
eapital in the prosecution by unincorporated persons of agri- 
culture or other business, but not exceeding 20 per cent of 
the net profits of the taxpayer from the business in connection 
with which his personal services are rendered,” and in lieu 
thereof to insert: 


In the case of a taxpayer engaged in a trade or business in which 
both personal services and capital are material income- producing 
factors, a reasonable allowance as compensation for the personal sery- 
ices actually rendered by the taxpayer, not in excess of 20 per cent 
of his share of the net profits of such trade or business, shall be con- 
sidered as earned income, 


Mr. SMOOT. The amendment merely proposes a clerical 
change, Mr. President, and will not, I think, be contested. I 
do not think there will be any objection to that amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was unable to hear what the Senator 
from Utah said. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stated that the provision has merely 
been rewritten for clerical purposes. The contested amend- 
ment will be found on page 30, line 19, where the committee 
propose to strike out $20,000” and to insert $10,000.” 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator has no objection, I should 
be glad if he would let us agree to the amendment which has 
just been stated, and then we can take up the next amendment 
and the Senator can speak on that. 

Mr. DIAL. I should like to get the floor pretty soon, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can get it just as soon as we agree 
to the pending amendment and take up the next one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we can not agree to the 
amendment which has been stated without very considerable 
discussion. On yesterday afternoon I offered an amendment to 
this amendment which I think will create considerable debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator refer to the amendment 
which has been stated which provides for striking out certain 
words and inserting others? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have offered an amendment to the earned- 
income section. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator’s amendment is not, I think, 
to the amendment which has just been stated. His amend- 
ment will follow on page 30, where it is proposed to strike out 
“ $20,000 ” and to insert $10,000.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. My attention was diverted for a moment 
and I did not hear the amendment stated; but I understood 
it related to earned income. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment which has been stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 4 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 30, line 19, 
after the word “than,” to strike out “$20,000” and to insert 
* $10,000,” so as to read: 


(3) The term “earned net income“ means the excess of the amount 
of the earned income over the sum of the earned-income deductions, 
If the taxpayer's net income is not more than $5,000, his entire net 
income shall be considered to be earned net income, and if his net 
income is more than $5,000, his earned net income shall not be 
considered to be less than $5,000. In no case shall the earned net 
income be considered to be more than $10,000. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I propose two 
amendments to the bill and ask that they may be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 


Without objection, it is so 


SALE OF COTTON FUTURES 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I desire to detain the Senate only 
for a few moments. In 1921 I introduced a bill to amend the 
cotton futures contract law. Realizing this was a technical 
subject, in March, 1922, I had the whole subject referred to the 
Federal Trade Commission. I wanted it to be investigated 
most thoroughly, so that Senators could have the benefit of 
expert testimony, opinions, and findings on the subject. 
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My contention was that the present law operates injuriously 
against the grower, because of allowing the wrong party, to wit, 
the seller, to select and giving him too much latitude to select 
from, to wit, 10 grades. I offered a remedy to divide the 10 
grades into three classes. The Federal Trade Commission on 
Monday made a report to the Senate sustaining my contention. 
This report went further, however, recommending certain mat- 
ters for which I did not contend, and, in fact, which I have 
opposed. It recommended (1) abolition of New York as a 
tender market; (2) making New York contracts deliverable 
in the South; (3) authorizing odd-lot sales—that is, less than 
100 bales. 

I did not advocate the abolition of the New York market as 
a delivery market, either. That was outside of anything I 
contended for; on the contrary, I strongly disagree, The 
commission recommended that cotton should be delivered on 
contracts in certain places in the South; that the New York 
market should be maintained as a trading market, but not for 
delivery, and cotton should be delivered in certain stations 
in the South. I did not contend for that, On the contrary, 
I opposed any such suggestion. To my mind to authorize de- 
livery in the South on New York contracts would be very in- 
jurious to the price of cotton. The trouble to-day is that a large 
amount of uninvested wealth in New York is used to cause vio- 
lent fluctuations and to manipulate the market. One reason to- 
day why the market does not go lower is because delivery might 
be requested of the contracts in New York, and, of course, the 
commodity would bring a higher price there than it would if 
it could be delivered in the South. It is just like potatoes, for 
instance; if you had a contract to sell potatoes they could be 
sold cheaper in Maine, where they are grown, than in New 
York. Just so as to cotton. For this kind of proposition to 
be enacted into law would be very injurious, according to my 
ideas, to the growers of cotton. 

Some arguments were produced to sustain that contention, 
I did not inelude it in my bill. In fact I opposed it before 
the Federal Trade Commission, and there is nothing pending 
in Congress, so far as I know, to carry out that suggestion 
of the Federal Trade Commission; and I very much fear the 
commission did not give it the very careful study that it ought 
to have given it. My contention is that the law as it exists 
to-day is wrong, because the wrong party to the contract—to 
wit, the seller—has the right to select any one or all of 10 
grades in which he can deliver the contract. In other words, 
the wrong party to the contract has the right of selecting the 
quality of the contract, Then it is wrong in the second re- 
spect because it gives the seller too much latitude to select 
from. Therefore the contract, of course, is a depreciated con- 
tract, and it fixes the price of the actual cotton. That is where 
the wrong comes in, and that is what the Federal Trade Com- 
mission sustains, and that is all my bill meant, all I ask for, 
and all that I advocated. 

This matter has been before the Agricultural Committee for 
something like two years or longer, and it has neglected to make 
a report. I have pending a motion, which I propose to bring 
up at the first opportunity, to discharge the committee from 
further consideration of the bill. I feel, with all due respect 
to the committee, that they are taking naps on the job. As a 
remedy for this condition, the southern Senators and Con- 
gressmen ought to have a meeting and get together like busi- 
ness men and agree on the subject. 

The South is in a bad condition as to agriculture. On ac- 
count of the wide and wild fluctuations of cotton manufacturers 
are not able to sell their goods; hence, they are piling them up. 
Converters and, in fact, all buyers of goods are withdrawing 
from the market. Mills are compelled to shut down, and labor 
is being thrown out of employment without any fault of theirs, 
and they are leaving our section. This is more serious in the 
South than it has ever been heretofore. Our mill laborers are 
of the best class and are anxious to work. Before the advent of 
the boll weevil, if laborers should lose their employment in the 
South, they could go on some one’s farm and get work until 
employment would be opened up in some other line, because 
at that time we all knew that some cotton could be produced, 
but since the boll weevil is present it is doubtful whether one 
ean produce any cotton, so many people to-day are unwilling 
to finance the operations of farming, especially where they are 
not compelled to do so. At least they are reluctant to expand. 
Therefore labor is thrown out of employment, and a great deal 
of suffering will ensue. 

Mr. President, I hope to bring up this subject at an early 
date, and I am going to press for passage of my amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, on yesterday, I believe, my col- 
league introduced an amendment to the law looking toward the 
regulation in reference to the buyer of a contract. I want to 


state here, because I have already given a statement to the 
press as to the rules and regulations governing the exchange 
in reference to the seller having certain privileges as to notice 
of intention to deliver without like privileges on the part of 
the buyer to serve notice under what conditions he would de- 
mand specific fulfillment, that I think the amendment my col- 
league has introduced, if put in the proper shape—and I have 
not yet had time to study it as closely as I intend to—will have 
more effect upon the stabilizing of prices under present condi- 
tions than perhaps anything that has yet been introduced. It 
gives the buyer the same opportunity at the expiration of his 
contract to say under what conditions he intends to demand 
specific fulfillment as the seller now has of stating almost en- 
tirely at his own pleasure when he intends to offer or give 
notice that he will deliver. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I am glad to have my colleague’s 
approval of the amendment I offered yesterday. It is one that 
he and I have been discussing for some time, and I agree with 
him that it will help a good deal, but whether or not it goes 
far enough, I am frank to say that I do not know. I certainly 
thought the other two parts of my former amendment would 
help to stabilize prices a good deal, and I agree with him. I 
think this would improve the proposition greatly. Possibly 
there should be some more amendments put in along that line, 
but we should endeavor to give each party to the contract an 
equal opportunity, I think we can improve this proposition 
greatly, and I am satisfied that the southern Senators will get 
together and do that, and thereby we will help our people. 

My colleague has made different speeches on the subject, 
and he is on the right line in saying that unlimited short selling 
should be prevented. That is entirely right, but I confess I 
do not know how to limit it. How much we should limit it, 
whether to the amount of the crop of cotton grown that year or 
in some other way, I confess I do not know; but my amendment 
would automatically limit it in a great measure, because it 
would make the party specify the quality of the cotton he was 
contracting to sell. Therefore, he would not sell to such an 
extent nor with such ease and rapidity. I am persuaded to be- 
lieve the days of unlimited short-selling are drawing to an end. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission is a very vo- 
luminous document. It has not been printed. The Senate yester- 
day passed a resolution authorizing it to be printed, and I have 
read but very little of the report. It is several hundred pages 
in length. The commission, however, made a synopsis of its 
findings, which is very short. It does not take up a column in 
a newspaper, and I see that it is quoted in the News and Courier 
of my State, and also in some other papers. I ask unanimous 
consent that the synopsis made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of its findings be printed in the Recorp. It is just one 
column, I believe. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the News and Courier, Charleston, S. C., Monday April 28, 1924.] 


ÀDVOCATES CHANGE OF PRACTICES oN COTTON EXCHANGES—RBEPORT OF 
TRADE COMMISSION TO BH TRANSMITTED TO THB SENATE TO-DAY— 
REVISIONS ARE RECOMMPENDED—INQUIRY MADE IN RESPONSE TO AL- 
LEGED VIOLATION OF ANTITRUST Laws 


WASHINGTON, April 27,—Revision of trading practices on the Nation's 
cotton exchanges is recommended by the Federal Trade Commission 
in a report on the cotton industry to be transmitted to the Senate 
to-morrow, 

The report made public to-night is in response to a resolution direct- 
ing the eommission to investigate alleged violations of the antitrust 
laws by cotton exchange and cotton dealers, and the effect of such 
alleged violations on spot-cotton prices. 

The commission recommended revision of grades of cotton deliverable 
on future contracts, changes in the system of making spot-cotton quo- 
tations and differences, delivery on New York future contracts at 
southern ports, and publication of the total volume of futute and open 
trades. No proof could be obtained, the commission reported, on 
charges that cotton merchants have pooled their interests to manipu- 
late fufttre prices or of any attempt to restrict competition in the 
trade. 

CONTIGUOUS GRADA CONTRACT 


„A three contiguous grade contract,” providing that delivery on each 
contract shall be composed of not more than three adjacent or con- 
tiguous grades of cotton, was recommended for future dealing. This 
system, the report said, should be used only on condition that the 
southern warehouse delivery system is adopted. 

More accurate spot quotations, the commission claimed, would give 
true commercial differences for use in settlement of the future con- 
tracts which make for a more stable relation between spot aud future 
prices and therefore for a better market. 
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The report pointed out that both the producer, merchant, and] The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 


manufacturer are entitled to know what prevailing prices of cotton are, 
as shown by actual sales, not only for middling, but for all other 
grades of cotton. 

To establish accurate spot quotations and correct differences, the 
commission recommended uniformity of procedure in determining them, 
that all pertinent price information be reported for every sale and be 
made the basis of the spot quotations and differences by mathematical 
computation, and that such information be verified by competent 
“ classers.” The feasibility of taking a weighted instead of a simple 
average for settlement of the future contract should be considered. 


FURNISHES SAFE HEDGE 


Supporting its recommendation of some form of southern delivery on 
New York contracts, the commission sald: 

“The strongest claim for a futures market is that it furnishes a 
safe hedge for cotton merchants. This the New York market does 
not always do; in fact, it is frequently manipulated, its prices being 
forced out of line. It is a truism to say that for sor» years past 
the New York futures market has failed to perform satisfactorily 
its chief functions. 

“There are asserted objections to abolishing the New York 
futures market. New York has an important advantage over 
any other city in the United States; it is the financial and trading 
center of the world. It is stated by some cotton merchants that 
New Orleans has a better contract than New York in that delivery 
takes place at a large spot market. 

“But the volume of trading in futures at New York is much 
greater than that at New Orleans.’ But it is believed that this 
time it is the part of wisdom fo try to retain the better 
features of the New York futures market. Much of the ground for 
criticism will be eliminated by the adoption of some system of 
southern warehouse deliveries on New York contracts. Southern 
deliveries will do much to eliminate manipulation and determine 
New York future prices in their proper relation to spot prices.” 


ABOUT SOUTHERN DELIVERY 


The commission recommended that the number of southern delivery 
points be few, and at present only Atlantic and Gulf ports, Delivery, 
inspection, and certification of cotton at the southern ports should be 
under rigid Government supervision, and tender of cotton on futures 
at New York should be no longer permitted. 

The commission asked that consideration be given to a reduction in 
the size of the contract delivery (100 bales). The value of the present 
contract, with cotton at 20 to 30 cents, “seems entirely out of pro- 
portion with the value of the deliveries on future contracts for wheat, 
corn, and oats,” said the report, adding that a reduction of the size of 
the delivery would render the contract more merchantable and at the 
same time wonld permit closer hedging. 

The commission suggested that a prohibitive tax on cotton “ puts 
and calls” like that now in force for grain be enacted, ‘thus con- 
tributing to the elimination’ of such trading which is now prohibited 
by the rules of both of the cotton exchanges.” 


TAX KEDUCTION 


The Senate, as In Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Let the 
amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 

The Reaping Crerx. On page 30, line 19, it is proposed to 
strike out “$20,000” and insert “ $10,000," so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

(3) The term “earned net income“ means the excess of the 
amount of the earned income over the sum of the earned income 
deductions. If the taxpazer's net income is not more than $5,000, 
his entire net Income shall be considered to be earned net income, 
and if his net income is more than $5,000, his earned net income 
shall not be considered to be less than $5,000. In no case shall the 
earned net income be considered to be more than $10,000. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator desire to discuss this parti- 
cular amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not. I was about to offer an 
I send an amendment to the desk, which I ask 


Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to it at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether I have correctly 
stated the place at which the amendment is to be inserted, but 
it ought to come in on page 30, line 20, 


the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The Reaprina Crerk. On page 30, beginning with line 21, 
the Senator proposes to strike out all of subsection (b) and 
subsection (e), and to insert in place thereof the following: 


(b) In the ease of an individual who is taxed under the provision 
of section 210 the tax shall, in addition to the credits provided in 
section 222, be credited with 25 per cent of the amount of tax which 
would be payable on a total ordinary net income equal in amount to 
his earned net income as defined in this section. 


Mr. SMOOT. TI have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on the 
amendment found in line 19, page 80. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that the committee amendment 
has been agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. It has not been agreed to. 

Mr. KING. That was the reason why I interrupted the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on line 19, page 30. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Now, the question is upon 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Carolina, 

Mr. SUMMONS. I recognize that probably my amendment is 
not in order now, and if the Senator from Utah prefers, I am 
perfectly willing to have it go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. It might just as well be acted on now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very glad to know that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Ssoorj, the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, finds this amendment acceptable to him. 

It bas developed that under the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee a taxpayer with an income of $100,000 would get eight 
times as much exemption from taxation under the $10,000 limit 
as the taxpayer whose income amounted to only $10,000 or less 
would get; making a very glaring inequality in the benefits 
conferred by the provision. Of course, if the proposition that 
came from the Treasury Department in the original bill had 
been adopted that disparity would haye been eyen greater, 
enormously greater. The purpose of this amendment, and it 
undoubtedly will accomplish that purpose, is to allow all tax- 
payers the same amount of exemption on earned incomes of 
$10,000, or up to $10,000—that is, the man whose income is 
$100,000 shall take his tax exemption out of the first $10,000 of 
taxable income, and the man whose income is only $10,000, of 
course, as a matter of necessity takes his out of that earned 
income. 

Mr, KING. Tis 25 per cent. 

My. SIMMONS. Yes; of his taxable income. Without re- 
gard to the amount of his income, each would get the same 
amount of exemption from taxes as the other would- get. 
That, I think, is a very just provision. I do not want to 
elaborate it, because I assume there will be no, objection to it, 
the chairman of the committee having said that it is entirely 
satisfactory to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI have no objection whatever. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say that while the House re- 
duced the limit on earned income subject to this deduction to 
$20,000, and the Finance Committee reduced that limit to 
$10,000, with the adoption of this amendment I would be per- 
fectly willing to restore the original House limit, or even make 
that limit greater. I supported a reduction in the committee 
because, as the bill was then drawn, it was apparent to me 
that the man with a large income would get very much greater 
benefit from the bill than the man with small income, and the 
degree of disparity would increase with the increase in the 
amount of income. I thought that unfair. But it occurred 
to me that this amendment might be adopted, operative to 
correct an inequality, and to allow all taxpayers exactly the 
same reduction on account of this allowance of 25 per cent 
off of at least $10,000 of earned income. Unless there is some 
opposition, I have nothing more to say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secrefary will report the 
next amendment passed over. 

The READING CLEÉK. On page 81, line 23, under Normal 
tax,” the committee proposes to strike out lines 23, 24, and 25, 
all of page 32, and lines 1 to 4 on page 33. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina wants that 
amendment to go over, and I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this bill is now 
getting into such a condition that we are approaching the very 
important amendments, and I think it would be of great help 
to Senators and also expedite the passage of the bill if a 
calendar could be prepared stating the important amendments 
which will be taken up from now on in the order in which they 
will be taken up. For instance, we have yet to consider the 
normal tax, the surtax, the estate tax, and the corporation tax, 
and if we knew the order in which they were to be taken up 
Senators could prepare themselves, be here to hear the discus- 
sions, and take an immediate vote after any one of these sub- 
jects was thoroughly discussed. 

I hope the Senator from Utah will at some time, when he 
thinks the opportune time has arrived, prepare a calendar, so 
that Senators will know what important amendments are left 
undisposed of, and suggest, if he can get unanimous consent to 
it, the order in which they shall be taken up. I would like to 
have the opinion of the Senator from Utah on that method of 
expediting the business of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The suggestion is a very good one; but the 
Senator knows I have not tried to crowd any amendment in 
which the Senator from North Carolina or any other Senator 
was deeply interested. I understand now that the Senator 
from North Carolina will be ready to proceed to-morrow with 
the discussion of the normal tax and surtax on individuals, 
and after that we will make out a list of the amendments in 
the order in which they are to be considered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What I have in mind is 
this: If, for instance, we know that on Friday the corporation 
tax amendment will be taken up, and that that day will be 
given over to a discussion of that amendment; that on Sat- 
urday the estate tax amendment will be discussed; and that 
on Monday some other matter in the bill will be discussed, if 
we have that information before us we can be prepared to dis- 
cuss each particular subject and have a vote and dispose of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The suggestion is a good one. The next 
amendment passed over is on page 47, but the amendment on 
page 52 ought to be agreed to first. Whatever action is taken 
on the amendment on page 52 will have a bearing on the action 
to be taken by the Senate on the amendment on page 47. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the amendment now to be consid- 
ered? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment on page 52. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 

The Reaping CrerkK. On page 52 the committee proposes to 
strike out lines 19 to 25, both inclusive, and on page 53 lines 1 
and 2. 

The next amendment was, in section 214, on page 52, after 
line 18, to strike out: 


(c) The amount of the deduction provided for in paragraph (2) of 
subdivision (a), unless the interest on indebtedness is paid or incurred 
in carrying on a trade or business, and the amount of the deduction 
provided for in paragraph (5) of subdivision (a) shall be allowed as 
deductions only if and to the extent that the sum of such amounts 
exceeds the amount of interest on obligations or securities the interest 
upon which is wholly exempt from taxation under this title. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reen] probably wants to present his views about this 
amendment, If he does not, I want to present mine. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the attention of Senators present 
to the fact that this is a very important amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us have a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I intend to call for one. As I said in the com- 
mittee, I voted to strike this language from the bill for the very 
purpose of getting the subject upon the floor of the Senate for 
discussion. There is a vital principle involved in this amend- 
ment; and for that reason I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
with the hope that Senators will remain in the Chamber while 
we are discussing the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Cameron Dill Frazier 
Ashurst Capper Edge George 
Bayard Cummins Edwards Gerry 
Broussard Curtis Ferris Glass 
Bruce Dale Fess Gooding 
Bursum Dial Fletcher Hale 


Harreld Ladd Overman Spencer 
Harris Lodge Pittman Stanfield 
Harrison McCormick Ralston Stanley 
Heflin McKellar Ransdell Stephens 
Howell MeKinley Reed, Pa Sterling 
Johnson, Calif. McLean Sheppard Swanson 
Johnson, Minn. McNa Shields Trammell 
Jones, N. Mex. Mayfield Shipstead Walsh, Mass. 
Jones, Wash. oses Shortridge Walsh, Mont. 
Kendrick Neely Simmons Watson 
Keyes Norris Smith Willis 

King Oddie Smoot 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the pending 
amendment will be found on page 52, beginning at line 19. 
The committee amendment consists in striking out the pro- 
yision which was recommended by the Treasury Department 
as a means of putting an end to what has becbme not only an 
instrument of unfairness to the Government but a great evil. 
In substance the provision of the House text was that if a man 
was in receipt of tax-free interest on securities, municipal or 
State, he might deduct from his taxable income losses and 
interest paid by him only to the extent that his losses and his 
interest paid exceeded the amount of the tax-free income. As 
I stated it that sounds involved, but it is not an involved idea. 
Many men reduce the amount of their income tax by charging 
against their income the interest which they pay on their own 
loans, and it is proper that they should. Many men reduce 
their taxable income by deducting from it losses which they 
have sustained in the sale of securities, and it is proper that 
they should if the losses are sustained in good faith. 

I beg Senators’ attention to this because it is really the 
first phase of one of the biggest questions that the Congress 
of the United States has got to solve if it is going to retain 
an income tax law. It is the first effort to reach the evil 
that has grown up around the issuance of tax-exempt securities, 
and it is something that deserves the earnest thought of all 
of us. 

The idea of the Treasury Department is not to tax securities 
which are tax exempt. They do not ask us in this provision 
to go that far. I have an amendment pending which I shail 
offer when the committee amendments are disposed of which 
would reduce 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is the Senator discussing the amendment 
which he introduced on yesterday? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I am discussing the com- 
mittee amendment on page 52, beginning at line 19, where the 
committee recommends that there be stricken from the bill the 
provision which the House put in to limit the amount of losses 
and the amount of interest that he might deduct from his 
taxable income. It is proposed to limit him by providing that 
if a man has a lot of tax-exempt interest coming in from 
State and municipal bonds, then he may only deduct so much 
of his losses and so much of the interest that he pays as ex- 
ceeds the tax-exempt income. That seems a peculiar way to 
get at it, but it is necessary for the reason that a great many 
men who borrow heavily put the borrowed money or its equiva- 
lent into tax-exempt securities, so that not only is that interest 
exempt from taxation but the interest that they pay in borrow- 
ing money is deductible from their taxable income. The result 
of that is that we get such paradoxical cases as the estate of 
William Rockefeller, who had borrowed $31,000,000 and whose 
estate consisted of $44,000,000 of tax-exempt securities. In 
other words that man—and we might as well use him as an 
illustration because the facts of his estate are public prop- 
erty 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 1 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Will the Senator state further 
that the money so borrowed by Mr. Rockefeller was borrowed 
from his children? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
to practically all of it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It seems to me that modifies to 
a very material degree the inference which might be drawn 
from the statement of the Senator. I can understand how a 
man might borrow a large amount of money from his children 
and pay them interest on it, when he would not be willing to 
borrow that money from outside sources and pay a rate of 
interest on it merely for the purpose of having it invested in 
tax-exempt securities which produce only 44 per cent interest. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not quite agree with the 
Senator in his conclusion. It seems to me that the fact that it 
was borrowed from Mr. Rockefeller’s children makes it a more 


That I believe was the fact as 
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emphatic case. It shows a greater evasion of the income tax 


Jaw. But let us consider just what the facts were. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. KING. I apologize to the Senator for interrupting him. 
I am not sure that the Senator ought to deduce any general 
rule for the determination of our policy because of the Rocke- 
feller case. I regard it as sort of an exception. It stands out 
sui generis. The Senator will recall that the returns for 1922 
showed only 241 estates of more than $1,000,000 in value that 
had any tax-exempt securities held at all, and they were incon- 
siderable, not sufficient to pay the expenses of administration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I am taking this case because 
the facts are all in the public records, and it is no abuse of 
‘eonfidence to discuss it. I believe it is the experience of most 
of the Members of the Senate that such cases do exist and are 
common, although I grant that the figures are as the Senator 
from Utah has just given them. But let me explain just what 
happened in this particular case and just what ean happen in 
every other case. The amendment we are considering only 
reaches the cases where that is done. 

Rockefeller had two-thirds of his estate in tax-exempt bonds. 
Forty-four million dollars’ worth of tax-exempt bonds consti- 
tuted two-thirds of his assets. As to that much he sat by and 
paid no tax, and to that extent the rest of his fellow country- 
men were paying for the Government and he was not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may I interrupt 
the Senator again? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire how he invested 
that borrowed money of $31,000,000? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know any more about 
Mr. Rockefeller’s behavior than has been given by the news- 
‘paper accounts, and I do not know what he did with the 
$81,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does not the Senator believe 
that we ought. to know that, so as to know whether or not 
the Treasury has suffered any? If he borrowed $31,000,000, 
he perhaps purchased other securities with it, and the income 
from those securities would likewise be subject to tax. I 
am interested to know how the Senator figures the proposition 
so that the Goyernment loses any revenue. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not claim to be a great 
mathematician, but I think it is obvious that if the taxable 
part of his estate consisted of only $20,000,000 and his bor- 
rowings consisted of $31,000,000 and his tax-exempt securities 
consisted of $44,000,000, at least $11,000,000 of his borrowings 
must have been in tax-exempt securities or else thrown away. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I remind the Senator that 
there is a provision in the statute which prohibits the allow- 
ance of interest for the purpose of buying tax-exempt securi- 
ties; but if he should do it, I assume that the rate of interest 
which would be paid for the borrowed money would be at least 
equivalent to the rate of return upon the tax-exempt securities. 
If it were not, I can not see the adyantage of the transaction. 
I am unable to satisfy my mind that Rockefeller did not pay his 
children really in that way a bonus, making gifts to them of 
the difference in interest, because if he was paying them a rate 
of interest in excess of the return upon the tax-exempt securi- 
ties, there certainly must have been some favor involved in the 
transaction, because there would be no business advantage in it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator from New Mex- 
ico will have patience with me for just a moment, I think I 
can show how there was a business advantage in it. 

Mr. Rockefeller borrowed $31,000,000. Now, at least $11,- 
000,000 of that must have been spent for tax-exempt securities, 
because he only had $20,000,000 of taxable securities in his 
estate when he died. That much we have. Let me show how 
he worked it. His interest on $44,000,000 of tax-exempt securi- 
ties was approximately $2,000,000 a year. All of that $2,000,- 
600 was absolutely tax exempt. The interest that he paid his 
creditors, who happened in this case to be his children, if he 
paid 6 per cent, was $1,800,000 a year. 

Under the law as it stands, and we are trying to correct it, 
that $1,800,000 was deductible from his taxable Income. He 
had about $20,000,000 of taxable securities. Now, let us sup- 
pose that he got a high rate of Interest on the $20,000,000. Let 
us suppose that he got as much as 9 per cent upon all of his 
taxable estate. It would be absolutely wiped out by the deduc- 
tion of the $1,800,000 of interest that he was paying to his chil- 
dren. Therefore he got $2,000,000 of tax-exempt income and 
did not pay one penny of tax on it, and he got 9 per cent on his 
820,000,000 of taxable securities and paid no tax on that. 


Now, let me apply it to a simpler case, Suppose that I have 
a business that yields me $50,000 a year; I am running a shop, 
we, will say, or am practicing law, or have investments, and I 
have $50,000 a year coming in. If I have simply let matters 
rest there, I have to pay a substantial income tax on that 
amount, but if I go to my banker and borrow $1,000,000 and 
put it into 5 per cent municipals—and there are plenty of them 
coming out every day; one’s mail is full of advertisements of 
them, if he shows the slightest interest in the subject—if I 
borrow $1,000,000 at 5 per cent and put up the municipal bonds, 
and perhaps a little more, for collateral, and pay 5 per cent to 
the bank, what happens? The 5 per cent interest I get on the 
$1,000,000 of tax-exempts comes in to me, and I pay no tax on 
it. The $50,000 that I get from my business is entirely wiped 
out by the interest that I pay, and I have converted a $50,000 
taxable income into 850,000 of nontaxable income, and I 
actually get the same amount net each year, but pay no tax. I 
pass my share of the burden ef paying for the Government over 
to my fellow citizens. I sit under the umbrella of this tax 
exemption. 

Mr. WATSON, And that is being done right along. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REBD of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator let me 
finish one or two more thoughts? 

Mr. BROOKHART, 8 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, In addition to that there is 
the man who registers off losses. We all know the phenomenon 
that oecurs on the New York Stock Exchange in the last couple 
of weeks of the year, especially if prices are down. ‘There is 
great ado and prices are very much upset each day. The 
financial column of every newspaper explains it as, “ This is 
the season for registering off losses.” What that means in 
plain English is that every man of wealth has gone to his 
safe deposit box and thumbed over the papers there to find 
securities that are then selling on the market at less than 
he paid for them. He takes them to his broker and he says, 
Here, I have $100,000 of Union Pacific 4's; they are down 
10 points from what I paid for them; sell them for me and 
buy me the same amount of Atchison 4's or some other security 
equally good.” Then he goes back with his head up and his 
conscience untroubled and deducts $10,000 from his taxable 
inceme by registering off that paper loss It is not a real 
loss; he has merely turned one good bond inte another good 
bend; he has just as much property as he had in the begin- 
ning; but he has cut down his taxable income for that year, 
and the United States is the sufferer. 

There are two ways of reaching that kind of gentleman. 
One is to subject to taxation what is called the tax-free in- 
come from future issues of such securities. I have an amend- 
ment which I am going to offer when the time comes to try to 
accomplish that object. The other way, about which there 
can be no constitutional difficulty, is the method provided here 
at the suggestion of the Treasury Department; that is, do 
not let a man register off losses from his taxable income; do 
not let him charge off interest paid from his taxable Income 
except to the extent that those losses or that interest paid 
exceeds the amount of his tax-exempt income; so that if I 
have $5,000 coming to me from tax-exempt bonds and if I 
am paying $5,000 worth of interest on a lean of approximately 
the same amount, I can not take the tax-free income and put 
it in one pecket and then use that deduction to cut down the 
amount of my properly taxable income in the other pocket. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not the Senator take the same Mustra- 
tion that he gives as to the sale of $100,000 of Union Pacific 
bends and the purchase of an equal amount of Atchison bonds 
and, assuming that the law has been amended as he suggests, 
see where that iMustration will bring us? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. We will assume that 
I have $10,000 of taxable income from my business or from 
ordinary corporation bonds. If I go through the process which 
I described awhile ago ef swapping bonds and registering off 
a nominal loss, I can deduct that nominal loss from my income, 
and absolutely wipe it out for the purpose of taxation, although 
at the same time I may be receiving tax-exempt income for 
any amount, or, say, $10,000 of tax-exempt income. As the law 
now stands, under peculiar privileges which we allow to eapi- 
talists, the deductions are made first from their taxable income. 
What we want to do is to make the deductions from their tax- 
free income. I can not see any reason ethically why they are 
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entitled to deduct these losses from their taxable income rather 
than from their nontaxable income. What the amendment pro- 
vides is that, if a taxpayer registers off his losses on his bonds 
he has got, in substance, to deduct that loss first from his tax- 
free income, and then only the excess ol it from his taxable 
income. ; 

Do you not see, Senators, that the present law works all to 
the advantage of the capitalist? He has all these loopholes 
that we have left him in the law, so that, without breaking the 
law in the least, he can cut down his taxes to a small fragment 
of what they would be if he had paid on his total real income, 
while the man who works for his living pays up to the last 
penny, because there is no deduction, there is no loophole open 
for him. But the capitalist has these tax-frees to put his money 
into; he has this method of registering off losses, and he has 
the privilege of charging off his interest. All these things are 
loopholes for him, but the man who works for what he gets has 
no similar privilege. ‘There is nothing that corresponds to that 
in advantage to the worker. The advantage is all to the capi- 
talist. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Are the transactions which the Senator has described 
whereby the taxpayer reduces his taxes a fraudulent evasion 
of his taxes? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator has not heard the 
subject under discussion; I think he came in 

Mr. BROOKHART, I did not hear all of it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think he came in after the 
amendment was suggested. It has nothing to do with the 
taxable earned income or the reduction of the taxes on earned 
income, but the amendment proposes to strike out a provision 
that is intended to prevent these evasions. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In the case of the transfer of stock 
that is made on the loss theory, is that a genuine legal switch- 
ing of property within the law such as an honest court would 
allow the taxpayer in the reduction of his taxes, or is it a 
fraudulent evasion? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is not a fraudulent evasion 
in a legal sense. The tax law provides, and it always has pro- 
vided, that a loss suffered on the sale of securities might be 
deducted. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator described a stock transac- 
tion which he said did not in fact involve a loss at all, and 
yet the taxpayer was allowed to deduct it as a loss, Is not 
that fraud? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is not a legal fraud; no. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The technicality of the law protects 
the taxpayer in that kind of a situation? 

Mr. KING. It is not a question of the technicalities of the 
law but it is the law itself. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The law itself protects him 
aud affirmatively allows him to charge off that loss. Now, 
what we are trying to do is to stop his being able to deduct 
that loss. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am not out of sympathy with the 
Senator's idea; I believe it is all right so far as that is con- 
cerned; but I was rather interested to know if the capitalists 
of the country are that kind of tax dodgers and then accuse the 
I. W. W.’s of being Bolsheviks. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Florida? j 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does not the Senator's proposition lead 
to this: By way of illustration I will take farm-loan bonds, 
which under the law are exempt from taxation. Say I have a 
little money to spare and I want to see the farm-loan bonds 
marketed because out of the proceeds of the farm-loan bonds 
loans are made to the farmers on long time. They are bought 
largely because they are tax exempt and are sold at par or 
a little above par, bearing an interest rate of 41 per cent. I 
can ordinarily get more than 44 per cent for any spare money 
which I may have to invest, but the farm-loan bonds are per- 
fectly safe, and I rather desire to encourage the sale of such 
bonds in order that there may be ample proceeds to meet the 
demands of agriculture. 

The law provides, as I have said, that they are exempt from 
taxation. If the Senate does not agree to the committee amend- 
ment, but agrees with the Senator from Pennsylvania, the re- 
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sult in effect will be to tax these exempt bonds. If, for in- 
stance, I am entitled as an individual to certain deductions— 
say, to illustrate, that I have borrowed money and am paying 
$2,000 a year interest—if I happened to have a few farm-loan 
bonds and am getting interest from these bonds, I can not 
make any deductions; if the Senator's position is well taken, 
of the interest which I am paying in another direction, unless 
that interest exceeds what I receive in the way of interest 
from my farm-loan bonds. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That fs exactly right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘That in effect taxes the farm-loan bonds. 
There can be no escape from that conclusion, it seems to me, 
I call the Senator’s attention to another provision in this bill 
under which I am not allowed to borrow money for the pur- 
pose of investing in farm-loan bonds to escape taxation. There 
is a provision in the bill, on page 48, which obliges me in that 
kind of an instance not to make any deduction for the inter- 
est which I have to pay in order to get, money to purchase 
tax-exempt securities. I can not do that; that is prohibited. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator knows that provi- 
sion does not work. I was coming to that in a moment if I 
had been permitted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is also the present law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; and it is in this bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator allow me to 
answer the question which he has asked before he goes on 
further? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is and has been for years 
a provision in the law that interest on money borrowed for the 
purpose of buying tax exempts shall not have the privilege of 
being deducted. The way taxpayers get around that—and it 
is as simple as the A, B, C’s—is to borrow money for some 
other purpose and then use the money that they have for the 
other purpose to buy tax exempts. Practically, that section 
is a dead letter. We all know that tax exempts are bought 
on borrowed money, because when men die we find in their 
estates great blocks of tax exempts and at the same time many 
outstanding debts. If the man did not have the tax exempts he 
would not have the debts, but he so arranged matters that 
the money he paid for the tax exempts came out of some 
fund that he had before, and then he borrowed money and 
replenished the fund. That is the way they all do it. That 
law is a dead letter. 

The proposal I am advocating will put life in it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senater a 
question, is it not a fact that comparatively few people of 
moderate means buy tax-exempt 44 per cent farm-loan bonds? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is my belief. 

Mr. GLASS. Men of moderate means residing in those sec- 
tions of the country where the interest rate is high are not 
going to borrow money at 6 per cent, at the very least, with 
which to buy 41 per cent tax-exempt bonds. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. That is quite true; but men 
of large incomes to whom a tax-exempt bond paying 4.4 per 
cent is the equivalent of a 10} per cent taxable bond under the 
present law are going to borrow money, and they have been 
borrowing money by the millions of dollars, to buy tax- 
exempts; and every time they do it the Government loses 
income tax on the interest that they get, and it loses income 
tax again en the interest that they pay. That is what it 
comes down to. Not only does the purchase of a tax exempt 
on that basis, as by Rockefeller, lose to the United States the 
tax on his income but it makes a double loss, because the 
United States is losing on an amount equal to the interest 
that he is paying. So that not only is the tax exemption 
granted to him one way but it is granted to him two ways 
every time he makes such an investment. 

That is the situation to which the Treasury wants to put 
an end. You can depend upon it that Rockefeller's estate 
never would have shown any such preposterous condition if 
this had been the law before he died, and there will not be 
any more Rockefellers with a vault of tax-free securities and a 
bank full of noteson the other hand if you will put this clause 
into effect; and to my mind there is no reason in ethics or 
common sense why these deductions should be applied to the 
taxable part of a man’s income and not to the nontaxable 
part. : 

A man has no vested right to say that all these deductions 
shall be scored off this branch of his income and not off that 
branch, and yet that is what the present law does. We have 
put the rich men of this country on Easy Street.” It is all 
very well for us to talk on the stump about the high surtaxes 
which we are putting on the rich men; but, as a matter of 
fact, we Kklow and the country ought to know that it is not 
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the rich men that are paying those high surtaxes. It is the 
men who are creating wealth to-day who are paying the sur- 
taxes and not the men who have it. This is the first step 
toward cutting down the immunity of the rich man who sits 
back behind his citadel of invested wealth, and it ought to 
be cut down, and he ought to pay his share of the expense of 
government. 

I hope the Senate will reject the committee amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr, KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I yield first to the Senator from 
Virginia. I think he rose first. 

Mr. GLASS, I was about to suggest that the principle in- 
volved in this amendment, as well as the ethics involved, is 
tantamount to a suggestion once before made by the Treasury, 
which was, in effect, that the taxpayer be required to return all 
of his income, whether from taxable or nontaxable sources, in 
which event his taxable income would be thrown into the higher 
brackets, and the Government thereby would be enabled to 
offset the disadvantage of large investments in nontaxable se- 
curities. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that suggestion was 
made at the time that the Senator from Virginia was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, if my memory serves me right; and it 
has been a condition which every Secretary of the Treasury has 
realized to be an evil ever since the income tax was first 
adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in connection with what the 
Senator from Virginia says, I might add that if the House pro- 
vision, which I am in favor of, is adopted it simply means a 
limitation on deductions. That is the only question involved. 
It is not a question of violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, The Congress says that there shall be a limita- 
tion of deductions allowed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought I had made that clear. 
There is no constitutional question involved in this at all. It is 
simply a matter of cutting down on the favors that are given to 
the taxpayer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, has the Senator any figures to 
indicate the amount of tax-exempt securities held for the pur- 
pose of obtaining deductions against possible losses in business 
activities, and also the amount of tax-exempt securities held 
purely for investment, and which would not be subject to the 
criticism which the Senator has just made, and whieh are not 
used and not intended to be used for the purpose of obtaining 
deductions? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think I can answer that very 
directly. In the first place, I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that this provision does not preyent the deduction of losses 
incurred In trade. It relates only to the deduction of losses in 
collateral business, like the matter of making investments and 
selling them and reselling them. The Treasury figures that 
this provision as the House had it will increase the Government 
revenue $35,000,000 a year, and all of that obyiously will com® 
out of the higher brackets—that is to say, from the men of 
large invested wealth. They are the men who will pay this 
additional $35,000,000. That is how much it means to the 
United States. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I do not feel so sure by any 
means as the Senator from Pennsylvania seems to be that the 
committee amendment in this case is a bad one. It seems to me 
that there is a great deal to be said in its behalf, though I pro- 
pose to say very little. 

If the Government proposes to tax tax-exempt securities, it 
Should do so directly; above all, it should do it in a manner 
that does not savor of sharp practice. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, the exemption ought to apply to all holders, and not just 
to a particular class, 

Mr. BRUCE. To all holders; yes, 

A bill was introduced in the House providing for an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution empowering the Federal Goy- 
ernment to tax municipal and State securities, which are now 
exempt from taxation. Personally, I am somewhat in sym- 
pathy with that proposition, and I should have been glad to 
have had an opportunity to vote on it. The matter was dis- 
cussed fully in the House and the result was that by a very 
decisive vote, as I remember, the House refused to give its 
approval to the amendment. In other words, the view of the 
House was that it was entirely consistent with publie policy in 
every respect that securities issued by the States and State 
municipalities should remain tax exempt; and that is the only 
declaration of policy in regard to the subject that has emanated 
from either the House or the Senate. Now, here comes along 
the Government and proposes to do obliquely what the House 
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of Representatives said it is not expedient from a public point 
of view to do frankly and directly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, has the Senator 
noticed that the House of Representatives adopted the provi- 
sion that we are urging the Senate to retain? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but the House of Representatives, like 
individuals in the Senate, can be inconsistent sometimes. One 
act of the House may be thoronghly defensible and another 
may not be defensible at all. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Maryland that it would be entirely permissible, and in my 
view ethical, if the Congress should prohibit any deduction on 
account of borrowed money, would it not? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but in point of fact it allows a deduction, 
and then—— 

Mr. GLASS. Well, I know; but here is a proposition par- 
tially to circumscribe deductions. Certainly if it would be 
within the province of Congress and would be ethical to deny 
all deductions on account of borrowed money, it would be 
ethical to circumscribe deductions. 

Mr. BRUCE. I agree with the Senator, except that in such 
a case as the present I would substitute the word “ circum- 
scribe” for the word “ circumvent." 

Mr. GLASS. Very well; “circumvent.” There is no trouble 
about circumvention if it is ethical and proper. 

Mr. BRUCE. Not at all; but the very word “ circumvent,” 
o api suggests something that as a rule is just a little 
shady. 

Mr. GLASS. Not ‘necessarily. 
cumvent an evil practice. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. The Government at this time is abso- 
lutely powerless to tax securities issued by the States or State 
municipalities. Of course, it was held years and years ago that 
it is not competent for it to tax any property held by the 
States or held by municipalities created by the States, or to tax 
any securities issued by the States or State municipalities. 
As I have said, the House of Representatives has deliberately 
refused to change this state of things; and then the Govern- 
ment itself has issued, on the popular faith that it would be 
in every respect faithful to its promises, great quantities of 
tax-exempt securities. It has impressed upon them the char- 
acter of complete or partial freedom from taxation; and yet 
now, in the same breath—lI really shall have to ask for order, 
Mr. President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. There are some gentlemen in this assemblage 
who, when a speaker is endeavoring to express his thoughts, 
remind me in their conversation with each other of what our 
first father said to our first mother in Paradise Lost: 


With thee cenversing, I forget all times, 
All seasons, and their changes. 


There are times for conversation and times for efforts to 
shed a little light on problems of importance like the one under 
discussion, and it seems to me that the present time belongs to 
the latter rather than to the former category. However, I 
have only a few more words to utter. 

As I said, the Government at one moment declares that it 
will allow a deduction for losses, and for interest on indebted- 
ness, and then a moment afterwards declares that from those 
losses and that interest shall be deducted all interest on tax- 
exempt securities, I say that is blowing hot and cold; that is 
creating a hopeless incompatability of ideas. 

I doubt not that there are rich men in the country, unhap- 
pily a number of rich men, who abuse the privilege afforded 
by tax-exempt securities, but that is not true by any means of 
thousands of wealthy men and well-to-do men. There are a 
great many men who care very little about money, and who yet 
make from year to year a considerable amount more of income 
than the sum of their expenditures, and to save themselves 
trouble, if for no other reason, invest their surplus income in 
tax-exempt securities; that is to say, in securities which bear a 
very low rate of interest. Of course, these individuals, like 
other human beings, are subject to losses, and have to borrow 
money at times. When a perfectly honest individual has all 
of his property, or the greater part of his property, invested 
in tax-exempt securities, and incurs an indebtedness on which 
he has to pay interest, or incurs a loss of some kind or other, 
it would be utterly repugnant to fair treatment for the Govern- 
ment to say to him, “ We have no power to tax the Govern- 
ment, State, or city securities in which you have prudently 
invested your money; we have no power to do that, but we will 
accomplish the same result by deducting the interest you re- 
celve on those municipal securities from the total amount of 
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your losses and the interest which you pay on your indebted- 
ness.“ 

I say that such a position on the part of the Government is 
utterly untenable. I even say that it has a flavor of sharp 
practice about it. The Government is attempting, I will not 
fay covinously, but cireuitously and disingenuously and in a 
manner that it can not for a moment justify, to deprive the 
taxpayer of an exemption to which he is justly entitled without 
abatement. The Government has no more right to resort to a 
dishonorable artifice for the purpose of imposing taxation than 
the taxpayer has for the purpose of evading it. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rep) speaks as if there 
were no wealthy men in the United States except William 
Rockefeller. My observation is that the most honest and the 
most prudent people who have anything to do with money at 
all are likely to invest it in low interest-bearing securities, 
which, of course, are usually Government, State, or municipal 
securities. The treatment that they would get when they were 
so unfortunate as to owe a little interest on indebtedness or 
to incur a loss of some sort would be to be deprived of the 
tax-exempt feature of their property by having the Government 
deduct the interest on that property from the amount of the 
losses or the amount of interest on the indebtedness. 

It seems to me that this matter has not received the con- 
‘sideration that it deserves at the hands of the Senate, though 
it does seem to have received the consideration that it deserves 
at the hands of the Senate Finance Committee. I happen to 
know that before this last degree of consideration was given to 
the subject, the House provision was going along to enactment 
almost as a matter of course, and then the attention of the 
Senate committee was called to the injustice and lack of good 
faith inherent in the proposition, and it was, I am happy to 
say, to no small degree the result of exposition and reasoning 
on the part of one of the very ablest members of the Baltimore 
City bar that the Senate Finance Committee came to the con- 
clusion that it reached, and I saw without hesitation that that 
just and honest conclusion should be ratified by the good judg- 
ment and honest spirit of the United States Senate. 

Mr. MCLEAN, In the instance which the Senator has cited, 
the ease of a man who might properly invest in nontaxable se- 
curities and yet meet with a serious capital loss which he could 
not deduct except as to the excess of the loss over the income 
from the tax-exempt securities—and that kind of a case I think 
would be very rare—the individual could easily sell his non- 
- taxable securities. Anticipating his difficulty in deduction, he 
could easily sell them and invest in something else, and then 
deduct his losses, 

Mr. BRUCE. Why should a perfectly honest, conservative 
investor be compelled to resort to a tax artifice to relieve him- 
self of an obligation which should never have been placed upon 
him? 

Mr. McLEAN. The reason is that there are a great many 
men who are using the tax-exempt securities for the sole pur- 
pose of evading a tax which they should in good conscience 
pay, and if we can reach those cases and prevent that, and still 
leave a way by which an individual who properly invests in 
tax-exempt securities without any ulterior purpose can ex- 
change his tax-exempt securities, and then take advantage of 
his losses, it seems to me no hardship would be done. 

Mr. BRUCE. But if you strike down the innocent at the 
same time that you strike down the guilty. 

Mr. McLEAN. You do not strike him down at all. You put 
him to the trouble of changing an investment if he has made a 
serious loss. f 

Mr. BRUCE. We have no right to compel or force him to 
resort to some cunning device or nice artifice or other expedi- 
ent to secure proper treatment when he is not Rockefeller, 
but perhaps a man who cares nothing about money, except 
perhaps to make some moderate provision for himself and his 
family. 

Mr. McLEAN. He would be justified in doing it. It would 
be no artifice. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is nobody to whom I would yield with 
greater pleasure than to the Senator from Florida, because the 
1 is so courteous always in yielding when he has the 

oor, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thought the Senator had concluded his 
remarks. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have completed what I had to say. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I regard this amendment as 
one of the most important amendments in the whole bill. I 
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think its adoption would be more far-reaching than Senators 
at first blush would suppose. On account of the great impor- 
tance of the matter, I think we ought to have more Senators 
present than are here now. I should like to discuss this ques- 
tion, but I should like to have more Senators present when I 
do discuss it, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

7 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Fess age Shields 
Asburst Fletcher McCormick Shortridge 
Bayard Frazier Kellar Simmons 
Borah Gerry Kinley Smith 
Brookhart Glass Lean > Stanfield 
ruce ale MeNar, +> Stephens 
Bursum Harreld Mayfield Sterling 
Cameron Harris eely Swanson 
Capper a Norris Trammell 
Caraway Heflin die Underwood 
Curtis Howell verman Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson, Minn, Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash, Ralston Watson 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Willis 
Edwards King , Pa, 
Ferris Ladd Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not sure that we have 
quite as many Senators since we called a quorum as we had 
before we called it. The situation evidences lack of interest on 
the part of Senators in the discussion of very important and 
vital provisions in the bill. I regret it very much. I shall not 
find it necessary to detain the Senate long upon this matter, 
because the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] has admirably 
said some things that I had in mind to say, and to that extent 
relieved me of as full a discussion of certain features of the 
matter as I otherwise would have indulged in. 

Mr. President, from my viewpoint this is nothing more or less 
than an attempt to deny to the holder of tax-exempt bonds, 
whether issued by the Federal Government or by the States or 
by the Federal land banks or the War Finance Corporation, to a 
certain extent the exemption from taxation promised him upon 
the face of the bonds. It is the first step toward repealing all 
laws and removing all obstacles for the purpose of getting rid 
of tax-exempt securities altogether. Of course, if we are going 
to repeal all exemption and to subject all of this class of 
bonds and securities to taxation, we ought to do it by direct 
action and not indirect action, and we ought to do it in such a 
way that the denial of the exemption will extend to all holders 
of such securties, and not to a small part of them. As the 
Senator from Maryland said, a movement was started—I think 
it originated with the Treasury Department—to secure the sub- 
ngisson of a constitutional amendment to the people for the 
purpose of changing the laws so as to allow the Government to 
tax all such securities. That movement has for the present 
failed. It did not succeed in passage through the House. The 
pending amendment is to accomplish to a limited extent and by 
indirection the very purpose of that proposal. 

Every Liberty bond issued by the Government carries with it 
to the purchaser of that bond a promise of exemption from 
taxation on the part of the Government. It is a solemn promise. 
It is a promise made by the sovereign to the subject. The States 
have heretofore enjoyed and now enjoy the right of exemption 
from Federal taxation. These bonds have been issued and 
the purchasers of the bonds have been guaranteed exemption, 
not only from State but from Federal taxation. In my judg- 
ment these promises ought sacredly to be kept. I do not think 
the Government should discard such promises or deny to the 
holder the full benefit of the promises because of any matter 
of expediency or because some—lI will not say evil-minded—but 
perverse people have used the privilge for the purpose of escap- 
ing some other tax to which they are properly subject under the 
law. The Government is the last person that ought to teach 
the citizen by example that a solemn contract can be repu- 
diated or ignored because it is to the interest of the Govern- 
ment to do it or because of some public exigency. If these 
observations are not pertinent to the purpose and intent and 
what will be the effect of this provision, then I am- utterly 
unable to understand the contract by the Government with the 
people and the effect of this proposition upon that contract. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] yery cleverly seeks 
to make or, whether he sought to do it, has made, I apprehend, 
the impression that the amendment only denies the exemption 
or the full benefit of the exemption in cases where the bond- 
holder has borrowed money for the purpose of purchasing such 
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bonds. Such is not the case. The amendment reaches very 


much further than that, In fact, there is nothing in the 
amendment that indicates that it is intended to be limited to 
cases of that character, ` 

I think it is well for the Senate to understand exactly what 
the amendment is. The law provides that every citizen of the 
country who is a taxpayer and whose income Is a taxable in- 
come shall be entitled to a certain deduction from his net in- 
come and that only the residue after such deduction is made 
shall be subject to income taxation. One of the deductions 
which the law provides and which is referred to in the amend- 
ment is a deduction to the extent of interest that may be paid 
by the taxpayer for borrowed money. Another one of the de- 
ductions is that in case of a loss, we will say by fire or other- 
wise, not covered by insurance, he shall be entitled to deduct 
the amount of that loss. Every citizen in the United States 
under those provisions is entitled to those deductions—interest 
and loss not coyered by insurance. 

The pending amendment provides that he shall not have the 
full benefit of those losses in certain cases. In other words, 
the amendment provides that certain citizens of the country 
who are so unfortunate, from the standpoint of the amendment, 
as to hold Government securities guaranteeing them against 
taxation, by reason of the fact that they hold such Government 
securities, shall lose the benefit of the deductions allowed to 
every other citizen of the country. It penalizes the possession 
of such securities. 

The amendment follows after those provisions. If there is a 
situation which requires the denial of those deductions, if it is 
thought to be against public policy that the taxpayer should be 
entitled to deduct from his taxable Income the interest paid on 
borrowed money, then let us repeal the provision granting the 
deduction. But if the deductions are to obtain, every man 
should have the benefit of them, and not every man except the 
man who happens to hold some of the securities of the Federal 
Government or one of our States. 

Now, let us see what the House text provides: 


The amount of the deduction— 


That refers to the two deductions I have mentioned, as well 
as others— 


provided for in paragraph (2) of subdivision (a)— 
That is the deduction of interest paid— 


unless the interest on the indebtedness is paid or incurred in carrying 
on a trade or business— 


This section does not apply if the indebtedness is incurred in 
the trade or business of the taxpayer— 


and the amount of the deduction provided for in paragraph (5) of 
subdivision (a)— 


That is the deduction of losses not covered by insurance. So 
it will be seen that the amendment not only embraces intergst 
upon borrowed money but it embraces losses accruing from the 
destruction of property by fire or other providential visitation. 

If those losses are sustained outside of the business, in the 
first place, and by reason of fire, then if a man engaged, we will 
say, in mercantile business happens to have some side line which 
does not constitute his regular business and is not properly 
classified as his trade, and if, as the result of his ordinary out- 
side business transactions, he pays out interest or suffers a loss, 
he is allowed the deduction in that case “only if and to the 
extent that the sum of such amounts exceeds the amount of 
interest on obligations or securities the interest upon which is 
wholly exempt from taxation under this title.” 

He has a loss, Mr. President, not incurred in his ordinary 
business but on the side; he has a deduction on account of 
interest, and he has a deduction on account of losses by fire. 
The losses which he is entitled under the amendment to deduct, 
and that any citizen not covered by this amendment would be 
entitled to deduct from his income before it is subject to taxa- 
tion, we will say, amount to $10,000. I, not possessing any 
tax-free bonds at all, would be entitled to the full amount of 
that deduction, thereby reducing my tax to that extent; but my 
distinguished colleague from the State of Indiana, who is really 
entitled to the same deductions and in the same amount, hap- 
pens to own some tax-free bonds the interest upon which 
amounts to $10,000. Before he is allowed a cent of deduction he 
must subtract that interest upon his tax-free bonds from his 
deductions on account of interest and fire losses. That wipes 
his deduction out and leaves him no deduction on that account, 
and to the full extent of that deduction with the rate prescribed 
his governmental tax is increased. If that is not indirect taxa- 
tion imposed upon these Government securities, I can not under- 
stand what it is. 


It is the entering wedge, as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Reen] has stated. The purpose probably Is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to get a decision of the Supreme Court upon the constitu- 
tionality of the scheme. Then it will be enlarged, and in the 
process of enlargement probably it will be required that the 
interest on tax-exempt securities shall be subtracted not only 
from the interest and the fire losses but from the ordinary ex- 
penditures allowed as a deduction to the taxpayer. The gen- 
eral effect of such a provision would be to subject to taxation 
every Government tax-free security and every State tax-free 
security to just the same extent as if we were to place and had 
the power to place them all upon a taxable basis. 

Mr. President, I happen to know that this provision has 
greatly alarmed persons who are responsible for the faithful 
performance of the contracts which the States have made and 
the contracts which the Government has made, especially in con- 
nection with certain tax-exempt bonds which are allowed to be 
issued by certain agencies of the Government. I have here a 
telegram from the Governor of the State of Maryland, to whom 
the Senator from Maryland has referred—I think he referred 
to the goyernor—as one of the ablest lawyers in the State of 
Maryland. I am going to ask the Secretary to read the tele- 
gram to the Senate. It voices the convictions of this great 
governor and legal luminary that the effect of this amendment 
will be just what I have indicated it will be, and that it would 
be not only in violation of the Constitution but it would be 
exceedingly embarrassing to the States which-are now issuing 
tax-exempt securities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tary will read as requested. 

The principal clerk read as follows: 


BALTIMORE, Mo., April 6, 1924 


Without objection, the Secre- 


Hon. F. M. Simmons, 
Finance Committee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

I wish to earnestly protest against the passage of the section of the 
tax law known as subdivision C of section 214 of the revenue bill of 
1924. Nominally this section is intended to prevent certain large 
taxpayers from avoiding the Federal income tax throngh the purchase 
of exempt securities with borrowed money. The effect of the section, 
however, is to tax indirectly the tax-exempt securities issued by the 
States, counties, and municipalities. I would most earnestly join in 
any effort to prevent the use of tax-exempt securities for the purpose 
of tax evasion. The proposed section, however, has a very different 
effect. While it succeeds in taxing exempt securities in the hands of 
certain Federal income-tax payers, and thereby relieves other Federal 
income-tax payers, it eventually transfers the burden to those who 
hold no tax-exempt securities, but who pay direct taxes to the State. 
I hold no brief for the rights of owners of tax-exempt securities. 
On this phase of the question it seems only fair and proper to sug- 
gest that those who have honestly adhered to their bargain with the 
Governments of the United States and the States are entitled to 
similar consideration on the part of the Governments concerned, At 
no time in tl history of the country has it been more important 
that those responsible for government should set an example of the 
strictest good faith in the matter of government promises and 
assurances. 

But I do hold a brief for the taxpayers of my State. And if 
a tax aimed primarily at one class of Federal Income-tax payers rests 
eventually on those who pay direct taxes to my State it becomes my 
duty to protect them so far as it is in my power to do so. TI protest, 
therefore, for these reasons : 

1. 1 protest against any effort of the Federal Government to im- 
pair any of the sovereign powers of the State. If the Federal Goy- 
ernment can indirectly tax State, county, and municipal securities, it 
can impair their credit and seriously interfere with their ability to 
carry on necessary public work. If the power to indirectly tax exists, 
it involves the power to destroy, and the power to injure or destroy 
the credit of the States involves the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to control many of the States“ most important activities. Con- 
gress has recently refused to submit an amendment authorizing the 
taxation of future issues of State, county, and municipal securities. 
The proposed legislation nevertheless seeks to accomplish this same 
purpose and to settle this important constitutional question by in- 
direction and device. If it can be successfully done to a limited ex- 
tent, as in the present subdivision C, the method may be in the future 
easily and largely.extended. 

2. The provision merely transfers a portion of the taxation bur- 
den from the group of Federal income-tax payers to those who pay 
direct taxes to the State. The citizens of the State of Maryland 
now pay to the Federal Government more than four times as much 
in taxes as they pay to the State. The amendment may succeed in 
requiring a portion of the group of Federal income-tax payers to pay 
taxes on their exempt State, municipal, and county securities. As 
the aggregate budget raised by the Federal Government will remain 
the same, this will have the effect of relieving other members of the 
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group of Federal income-tax payers from 2 portion of the tax by 


lowering the general rate. It is very desirable to reduce all taxes, 
but not merely to transfer them to others less able to pay. If you 
succeed in so taxing heretofore exempt State, county, and municipal 
securities the effect will be to raise the interest rate on future State, 
county, and municipal issues. This increased tax must be paid by 
the taxpayers of the States and paid in the form of direct taxes, 
While the provision therefore relieves some of the group of Federal 
income-tax payers who are reasonably capable of paying the tax from 
a portion of the present burden it will eventually transfer that bur- 
den to those who pay direct taxes in the State, 

8. The increase in direct taxation which will result from this pro- 
vislon Salls with peculiar force upon a class whose burden should 
be decreased rather than increased; that is, the agricultural class in 
the community, They are the largest direct taxpayers and the in- 
crease in direct taxes due to the increase in interest rates on State, 
county, and municipal securities, which we must issue, falls largely on 
them. The provision, moreover, imposes upon them another burden. 
It will similarly increase the Interest rate on Federal farm-loan bonds, 
The low interest rate provided by the Federal farm-loan bonds not 
only saves interest to the farmer who borrows from that body, but its 
lower competing rate keeps down the interest rate on all farm loans, 
and an increase in the Federal farm-loan interest rate will therefore 
Taize the rate to practically all farmers. The provision will, therefore, 
cause a double hardship to this class, ; 

4. I suggest to you that any such indirect attempt by the Fed- 
eral Government to tax State, county, and municipal securities may 
result in retaliatory legislation by the States. We have no State 
income tax in Maryland, but States which do levy such taxes may 
also adopt artificial rules for ascertaining fle taxable income and 
through such rules reach the income on farm-loan bonds and other tax- 
exempt United States securities. 

Chief Justice Marshall's premise that the power to tax involves 
the power to destroy warns every State executive to jealously guard 
the right of the State from the improper exercise of the Federal tax- 
ing power. TI can not see elther the wisdom, logic, or fairness of such 
a provision and would ask why it is not possible to insert in the law 
a provision which directly punishes the evaders of the tax instead of 
one which levies a new tax on those who have nothing whatever to 
do with such evasions. But even if such an evasion can not be pre- 
yented surely no provision can be justified which not only subverts the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution but punishes the larger 
number of innocent people for the sake of preventing tax evasion by 
others. 

I hope sincerely it will not be necessary to force the States to ques- 
tion the constitutionality of such a provision as subdivision C, and 
yet I can not now see what else the States can do to protect their 
rights of self-government. 

ALBERT C. RITCHIE, 
Gorernor of Maryland. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what the Governor of Mary- 
land says with reference to punishing all the people for the 
derelictions or the greed of a few is very pertinent and very 
true. In order that you may reach a case like the Rocke- 
feller case—and I imagine there are not so very many of 
those—in this indirect way it is proposed that you apply the 
same drastic remedy to innocent people and deny to them that 
to which other citizens under the law are entitled. 

That is a bad way of legislating. We have fallen into that 
habit somewhat. We find a hard case, a flagrant case, resorted 
to by a small portion of the people of the country, and in 
order to meet that we are too prone to apply a remedy which 
will not only affect them and frustrate their scheme of wrong- 
doing but will affect just as disastrously every innocent tax- 
payer or citizen of the country, 

1 think the majority of the people who hold the tax-exempt 
bonds have not borrowed the money; or if they have borrowed 
it, they have borrowed it with no intent to defraud the Gov- 
ernment of what it is entitled to demand of them. They bor- 
rowed it as other good citizens borrow money, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on their business or to meet their obligations; 
and they ought not to be punished because some other citizen 
has seen fit to resort to this method of escaping his just obli- 
gations to the Government. 

Mr. President, I also want to refer to a conversation I have 
had with Hon, Angus W. McLean, of my State. Senators 
know all about Mr. McLean. For five or six years he was a 
director and for some time managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation. He is one of the ablest lawyers and 
ablest men in my State, and he ranks with the big men of 
America, as his record here at Washington proves. His busi- 
ness acumen and his business ability are unsurpassed. As a 
director of the War Finance Corporation, which issues bonds 
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of this class, he is familiar with situations of this kind. He 
speaks out of experience and out of knowledge. He is now 
a candidate for governor in my State. He is the president of 
a large joint-stock land bank, also, and as such has a direct 
interest in this matter as well as the broader interest of good 
citizenship. 

Mr. McLean earnestly opposes this scheme because he knows 
what the hurtful effect of it would be on the issuance and sale 
of securities by the farm-loan banks and other Government 
agencies established for the benefit and relief of the American 
farmers. 

Mr. McLean thinks, and properly so, that the effect of this 
attempt to violate the good faith of the Government by in- 
direction would be far-reaching and disastrous. He protests 
earnestly against this move which he regards as an assault 
upon the relief agencies for the farmers of the United States, 
gained by hard and long fighting in the Congress. I entirely 
agree with Mr. McLean. 

If this does not call for a real rally upon the part of men 
who represent agricultural districts and States, I do not know 
what should cause a rally. Of course, the farmers do not 
know what is going on, but they will know the moment they 
find themselves unable to borrow from these land banks as 
well as the intermediate credit banks, and they are going to 
scrutinize very closely the activities of their friends in Con- 
gress, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that Mr. McLean spoke 
of the constitutionality of the provision. Does the Senator 
agree with him that the provision raises any constitutional 
question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The telegram which I had read from Goy- 
ernor Ritchie, who is a great lawyer, expresses that opinion, 
and Mr. McLean expressed it. I presume they have investi- 
gated the question. I have not investigated it; but, without 
investigation, I will say to the Senator that it is my opinion 
that if the Government of the United States indirectly under- 
takes to subject to taxation its bonds that have been issued 
exempt from taxation, a constitutional question of very serious 
import would be raised. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I will ask him to let me read the provision, changing the 
last phrase of it only: 


The amount of the deduction provided for in paragraph (2) of sub- 
division (a), unless the interest on indebtedness is paid or incurred in 
carrying on a trade or business, and the amount of the deduction pro- 
vided for in paragraph (5) of subdivision (a) shall be allowed as 
deductions only if and to the extent that the sum of such amounts ex- 
ceeds, the amount of Interest on obligations 


Mr. SIMMONS. Exempt from taxes. 
Mr. McKELLAR. No; no— 


on obligations arising from real-estate loans. 


Would not that be a perfectly proper classification, if the 
Congress wanted to do that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. “Arising from real-estate loans“? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not catch the point. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Instead of making the classification upon 
obligations or securities the interest upon which is wholly ex- 
empt from taxation under that title, suppose they made the 
same provision in regard to the income from real-estate loans? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would not be an analogous case at all, 
because the deduction which they do make is a deduction which 
in effect makes taxable that thing which is not taxable. 

For instance, if I may illustrate, under the general law that 
applies to every citizen he is allowed a deduction of interest 
that he pays upon borrowed money. He is allowed a deduction 
for losses that he sustains from fire or other casualties which 
are not covered by insurance. If those losses that every citizen 
of the country is entitled to deduct, and the man who is coy- 
ered by this amendment is entitled to deduct, amount to $4,400, 
we will say, that deduction is taken away from him by offset- 
ting against it the interest on Government bonds which under 
the law is exempt. That exemption, I think, is protected by 
the Constitution of the country, because it is a part of a con- 
tract, and the effect of what is proposed here is to repudiate 
that contract. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Suppose it said, instead of interest 
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Mr. SIMMONS. If it mentioned some deduction that the 
Government might legitimately deal with, of course, that would 
be different. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us take this case. Suppose it said— 


On obligations or securities arising from investments in gambling 
houses, 


Would not that be a perfect and legitimate division? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it would, undoubtedly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose it said “on obligations or securt- 
ties“ of certain kinds of corporations the interest on which 
now forms an exemption; that is, the income from those cor- 
porations up to a certain amount is deducted. Why could not 
the Government increase the amount of those or diminish the 
amount? 

Mr, SIMMONS. The Senator does not get the point of all 
my discussion. My discussion is that it is not permissible nor 
is it right that the legitimate and legal deduction that a man 
is entitled to should be taken away from him by offsetting it 
with a class of income that under the law is exempt from any 
taxation. That is the only question I raise about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As to the question of the morality or right 
of the transaction, of course, there can be very serious dif- 
ference of opinion on a question like this, but so far as the 
constitutionality of the question is concerned, I do not think the 
Constitution affects it. Of course, I do not know what our 
Supreme Court will hold. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not discussed the constitutionality of 
it, because while I used to be a lawyer, and probably a pretty 
diligent one, I have not discussed constitutional questions since 
I have been in the Senate, because I have not had time to 
investigate them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Tennessee? He readily recognizes that there is no right 
or authority or power in Congress to tax State securities which 
are exempt from taxation under State law. He will admit 
that. f 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not go that far. 
the proposition which the Senator expresses. 

Mr. FLETCHER, The Supreme Court has held that that did 
not broaden the power of taxation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not at all sure that that is correct. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can convince the Senator of that. I can 
cite him the cases on it. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Cases do not amount to anything. We 
have had some very peculiar cases coming from some of our 
courts. They are not always convincing at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The decisions are uniform on that propo- 
sition. There is not a shadow of doubt about it, But the ques- 
tion here is, if the effect of this provision is to tax—I am not 
saying it is absolutely conclusive in my mind—to my mind it 
is an indirect tax on exempt securities of the Government, 
either issued by the Government or authorized by the Govern- 
ment, but whether it is a tax on securities that are exempt 
under State laws may be a question. If it is, undoubtedly 
Governor Ritchie’s position is absolutely sound—it is uncon- 
stitutional, and we can not tax State securities, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not want to discuss the constitution- 
ality of it. It Is too plain to my mind that it is a violation of 
faith, whether it can be done constitutionally or not. It is a 
provision attempted to be inserted in the law which would cost 
the States of this country, if it were held to be constitutional, 
millions piled upon millions in the increased interest rates 
they would have to pay upon all the bonds, or in the reduced 
market price of the bonds they may issue for the accomplish- 
ment of the vast schemes of development and improvement, 
which I am glad to say are being carried on by practically all 
the States of the Union. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just let me finish this idea. It is going to 
mean an inerease in expense to the farmers of this country, 
who have been very fortunately securing relief from a situa- 
tion of dire distress at low rates of interest through that great 
agency which the Government has set up to enable the farmers 
in this country to tide over the misfortunes and calamities that 
have come to them in recent years, because of the increased 
rate of interest that these institutions will have to pay. Mr. 
MeLean, whom the Senator from Tennessee and others Senators 
know is a man of calm, deliberate, sound judgment, of large 
experience and large ability to understand and to comprehend 
and to visualize results, now, as the head of a great joint-stock 
land bank, says that if this passes and goes to the Supreme 
Court, during the period of time that will elapse between its 
passage and a final decision, these banks might have to suspend 


I do not agree to 


issuing bonds or have to pay rates of interest very much higher 
than those they are paying now, and pass them on to the 
farmers. 

I have had several conversations about this amendment with 
the chairman of the farm loan board, Governor Cooper of South 
Carolina. I have found him to be a man of keen understand- 
ing and broad vision. He oecupies an exceedingly responsible 
position. He is the head of this great institution, which is | 
serving the farmers so well and affording relief against what | 
otherwise would be distress, if not bankruptcy. I happen to 
know that he is profoundly apprehensive of the effect of this | 
amendment, and he expressed to me the opinion that if it were 
adopted that board would not be able to float its bonds at the 
rates of interest at which they had been selling them, and upon | 
the terms imposed by the limitations of the act under which 
they operate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator finishes, I would like 
to read the constitutional provision to which I have referred, | 
so that we will have recalled to our minds just what the Con- 
maoe says about the matter. Amendment 16 reads as fol- 
ows: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the | 
several States, and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


It is possible that“ our courts may legislate into that provi- 
sion the suggestion which has been made, that the income from | 
State bonds or other bonds is not taxable, but that provision of 
the Constitution provides that all income is taxable, from what- 
ever source it comes. 

I disagree with the Senator, I want to say to him that I 
join him in the high respect he has for his distinguished con- 
stituent, Mr. McLean. He is one of the able men of the country. 
I have great respect for his views as a lawyer, but I do not 
think there is any constitutional question raised in the proposal 
of the amendment on page 52 of the bill. I believe it is a mere 
matter of dealing with the subject wholly within the provisions 
of the Constitution, and that there is no inhibition against the 
legislation. As to the wisdom of the legislation, that is an 
entirely different thing; but I do not think any constitutional 
provision is in issue. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not based my argument upon the 
eonstitutionality or unconstitutionality of the amendment. I 
had not mentioned that up to the time the telegram from the 
Governor of Maryland was read, and then mentioned it only 
incidentally. I am not basing my opposition to this upon any 
constitutional ground. I am putting it upon grounds of good 
faith and the keeping by the sovereign of its contract with the 
citizen. 

I know that there is a strong movement in this country to 
subject all securities of the Government and of the States to 
taxation. There has been a drive in that direction for some 
time, which I have not quite understood. I do not myself re- 
gard it as wise. I think to subject the bonds being issued by 
the States of this Nation for the purpose of internal improve- 
ments to taxation would simply mean that while the Govern- 
ment would get a relatively small amount of income from that 
source, the States would have to pay, in order to accomplish 
the broad program of development in which they are now en- 
gaged, an increased rate of interest, which would be many times 
greater than the savings to the Federal Government, and that 
would, to a very serious degree, retard this most commendable 
work that is going on in the States, which means so much to the 
development of the agricultural resources and the business re- 
sources of this Nation and to each individual State and com- 
munity. 

Mr. RALSTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. RALSTON. The Senator may remember that some 
months ago I attempted to point out what, in my judgment, 
would be the effect of taxing the securities of States and munici- 
palities, and 1 pointed out that if the State and municipal 
securities were made taxable the States and municipalities 
would necessarily have to increase the rates of interest on such 
securities. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. RALSTON. Not only that, but when that increase was 
made, then those securities would find their way into markets 
such as New York, where there is practically no tax on them 
at all, and the State or municipality could realize nothing in 
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the end except the small increase which it might receive for 
such securities when sold. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there are some people who 
think the States are doing too much, that they are too ex- 
travagant in their public expenditures, and that they ought to 


be checked. One of my constituents has written me a letter 
I will not mention his name, because his letter is confidential 
in some respects, though I do not think that characterization 
would apply to what Iam to read. He says in his letter: 


It is more vital to all States and minor subdivisions thereof, espe- 
cially the small communities, that they be able to obtain cheap money 
for sanitary improvements, sewage, water, drainage, than it is to the 
Federal Government to stop the investment by a relatively few income 
taxpayers in these securities, The yery existence of these communities, 
their life and health, depend upon the cost of the necessary improve- 
ments, Cheap money is vital even to the Government itself. 


Many of the expenditures by the States for which these 
bonds were issued were to provide the things which go to the 
health and the life of the citizen, and which give to this day 
and generation a condition of life that unfortunately our an- 
cestors did not enjoy. Anything that is going to overburden 
the States in this work, anything that is going to pile up in- 
terest upon the agricultural classes of the country, in my judg- 
ment, is too important a matter to be jeopardized in order that 
the Government may save a few dollars in taxes, 

Oh, Mr. President, there is in the country to-day a tre- 
mendous effort to prize up the rates of interest and to bring 
about those conditions that existed before we established goy- 
ernmental loan agencies to help agriculture, to return to con- 
ditions when the farmers of the West and the South, the 
farmers of the East and the North, if they needed money, had 
to mortgage their farms and pay from 10 to 12 per cent in- 
terest. The great investment banks, the great land mortgage 
companies in the country, are to the front in this movement to 
subject State bonds, municipal bonds, farm-loan bonds, and 
Government bonds to taxation in order that the rates of in- 
terest may be raised in the United States and that they may be 
able to lénd out their private hoards at higher rates than they 
are now obtaining. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the discussion of this paragraph 
of the tax bill has taken what is to me a most extraordinary 
course and tenor. I am distressed that statements have been 
made by responsible public men which to me are so contrary to 
the facts involved in the discussion and so really damaging to 
the interests of that class of people in whose behalf the utter- 
ances are made as that I marvel at them. By one of these gen- 
tlemen attention is called to the fact that there was litigation 
extending over a period of 18 months as to the constitutionality 
of the act under which the Federal land banks and joint-stock 
land banks were authorized to issue tax-exempt securities, the 
implication being that there was some such constitutional 
issue involved here which might result in protracted litigation 
before the Federal courts. 

Why, Mr. President, that issue was a constitutional issue. 
There was a specific direct attack on the constitutionality of 
the act of Congress authorizing the issuance of tax-exempt se- 
curities by the land banks and general stock land banks. There 
is nothing whatsoever of that nature involved here. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrarons] would not venture 
to say that there was any constitutional question involved, al- 
though he had read from the desk two papers showing, if not 
directly at least by implication, that there was a constitutional 
question involved. 

Then, too, one of the gentlemen said that if this limitation 
upon deduction, and that is all it is, should be adopted by the 
Congress there would not be another dollar of farm-loan bonds 
issued in the country. I think that is a most unfortunate state- 
ment to be publicly made by anybody, and much less by gentle- 
men who ought to know better. It brings to mind an incident 
that occurred in 1914, soon after the World War began, when 
a distinguished United States Senator from the South appeared 
before the Banking and Currency Committee of the House of 
Representatives and insisted that if we did not appropriate 
$500,000,000 immediately to valorize cotton there would not be 
one bale of cotton ginned in the ensuing year. We did nothing 
of the kind, and the statistics of the Department of Agriculture 
of record will show that for that particular year we ginned 
more cotton than for any preceding five years, and very likely 
for any succeeding five years. To sound such an alarm as this, 
to say that if the Congress adopts a simple limitation upon de- 
ductions from taxation it would result in any such disaster as 
that suggested, is affording no aid to the class of people of whom 
these gentlemen speak, but is actually damaging their interests. 


I was never a member of the War Finance Corporation and 
I am not governor of the State of Maryland, but I have had 
somewhat to do with these matters. I was chairman of the 
joint congressional committee which framed and carried 
through Congress the bill to establish the land banks and joint- 
stock land banks, and heard all of the testimony that was there 
given. I give it as my deliberate judgment that the passage of 
this proposition by the Congress will not result in the cu-tail- 
ment of the sale of a single bond at a normal rate of interest 
by these institutions. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrrp] very clearly 
pointed out the intent of this provision of the bill. It is not 
purposed and it will not result in damage to anybody or any 
appreciable number of persons other than those persons who 
by hook and crook seek to evade their responsibility to the 
Government of the United States by the payment of taxes 
assessed against them. Why, in terms there are omitted from 
the provisions of this paragraph all persons who have bor- 
rowed money for use in their trade and in their business. It 
is intended to reach those adroit and cunning people who are 
addicted to the very practice mentioned by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, at the end of each fiscal year, of making a mere 
pretense of selling their stocks and bonds in order that they 
may write off their imaginary losses and cheat the Government 
out of what is due it. 

Mr BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Virginia why money borrowed for such purposes should be 
exempt from these provisions? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the interest paid on such money that 
is exempt. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It seems to me that about the same 
reason in that case would apply as where it is done deliberately 
for the purpose of evading taxation. It has the same effect. 

Mr. GLASS. I think money employed in legitimate business 
is entitled to greater consideration than money employed in 
gambling purposes and money employed to buy these bonds for 
the express purpose of writing off imaginary losses. 

I have been somewhat disposed to think that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Stwmons] had confused this par- 
ticular item of the tax bill with a proposed amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], which 
does raise a constitutional issue. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not contending with the Senator, but 
what does he have to say as to whether or not this is directed 
against efforts to escape from taxation by means of tax-exempt 
securities? 

Mr. GLASS. I think it is quite directly a reprisal against 
those people who have been guilty of this legally sanctioned but 
morally illicit transaction to which the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania referred, of writing off imaginary losses and deducting 
their taxes thereupon, in which transaction they not only get 
a freedom from taxation by reason of holding the tax-exempt 
bonds, but they get further relief from taxation on the interest 
which they have paid upon the money borrowed to buy the bonds 
in order to write off losses they had never sustained. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that proposition, it seems to me, if 
he has money borrowed which he claims is in his business 
and at the same time he owns tax-exempt bonds, I do not see 
how we can tell whether in fact it was borrowed for business 
or for bonds. - 

Mr. GLASS. That is one of the perplexities of the Revenue 
Bureau; that is one of the burdens of those who have to ad- 
minister the law. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But we have that same law now, and 
they get around, it seems, and dodge away from it. Why not 
cut that out entirely? Then there would be no chance at all 
for evasion. 

Mr. GLASS. I would not favor cutting it out, because the 
man who borrows money in his legitimate trade or business 
is entitled to a deduction on account of interest paid upon these 
bonds, 


Mr. SMOOT. He never would borrow the money unless it 
was necessary that he should have it. 

Mr. GLASS. The persons who are borrowing money on tax- 
exempt securities, aside from those who are obliged to borrow 
money for trade and business purposes, are the persons so 
clearly and particularly described by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Reep] who are writing off imaginary losses, and 
this provision of the tax bill is intended purely to meet that 
difficulty. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In a case where a man has borrowed 
money for use in his business and at the same time is the 
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owner of Liberty bonds or of tax-exempt bonds, does the amend- 
ment provide for his deducting the interest from his income? 

Mr. GLASS. No; not if the money be borrowed for trade 
and business purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. But wherever he makes it on any transaction 
or speculation it does? 

Mr. GLASS. Pxaetly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think it should be considered as not 
having been borrowed for business when the man is the owner 
of tax-exempt bonds at the same time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say in relation to 
interest on tax-exempt bonds that a taxpayer has got to show 
that the interest comes from such bonds and he can not claim 
an exemption in any other way. Unless he does show that, the 
bonds are not tax exempt. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Under the present law in order to claim 
a deduction a man has got to show that he had a toss on his 
stocks, but he juggles them around in such a way as to make it 
appear that he did have a loss when in fact there was no loss. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, in just a moment I shall yield 
the floor. I wish before doing so, however, to dissent from the 
notion that this legislation is an entering wedge in the fight 
which is alleged to be on against further issues of tax-exempt 
securities. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator from Virginia a 
question right there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sterrine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If by legislation we shall render the market 
for the sale of tax-exempt securities narrower, would it not be 
an attack on them? If we shall render them less negotiable, 
if we shall keep certain people from being in the market to buy 
them, shall we not raise the interest on every community and 
every State and on every farmer who borrows from the Federal 
Farm Loan Board? 

Mr. GLASS. I should unhesitatingly favor a limitation upon 
an illicit use of tax-exempt securities, whether it narrowed 
the market or not, but I have not the slightest idea that it will 
narrow the market to the extent of one dollar. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator think the same people 
would buy them should this provision be retained in the bill 
who would buy them as the law now stands? 

Mr. GLASS. I should hope the same people would not buy 
them if they were going to put them to illicit uses, but if they 
should not buy them there would be other people to buy them. 
They are in demand all over the country. The latest issues 
of such securities have been oversubscribed; they have been 
taken with surprising alacrity as soon as the announcement 
has been made that they were for sale. There would be other 
people to buy them if those people who write off imaginary 
losses shall not use them for that illicit purpose. If I could 
think that the reasonable limitation here proposed upon de- 
ductions would in any degree harm the market price of Gov- 
ernment securities or of farm loan bonds, which are not Gov- 
ernment securities, I should unhesitatingly reject the propo- 
sition. However, nothing but the actual event, at which I 
should be greatly surprised, could possibly convince me that 
8 would be the result of retaining this provision in the tax 

III. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish to ask the Senator from Virginia 
another question. A man buys a bond, which, under the Con- 
stitution, is exempt from taxes of certain kinds. If by action 
here we strike down one market for that bond he has bought, 
have we not invaded his contractual right just that far? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not think so. I do not think that ques- 
tion is involved. I can see how men may draw a fine ethical 
point there; but what we are doing is exercising our right to 
put a limitation upon deductions upon sums which.a man may 
under the law deduct from his tax payments. We have a 
perfect right to do that. We have a right to say that there 
shall be no deductions whatsoever. Therefore, if we have a 
right to say that there shall be no deductions whatever, we 
Bave a right to say that a limitation upon deductions shall be 
made, 

I do not concur at all in the notion—and this I wish to 
say in conclusion—that this has anything to do whatsoever 
with the proposition to put an end to issuing tax-exempt Gov- 
ernment securities, whether National, State, municipal, or other 
subdivisions of government. In this connection, I wish to add 
that I think, just as the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Rarsron] stated some time ago, that the relation of tax- 
exempt securities to the general issues of National, State, and 


municipal bonds has been greatly exaggerated. I confess, to 
my own surprise, that a more careful examination and analysis 
of the subject, prompted by the address made in the Senate 
by the Senator from Indiana, has convinced me that that is 
a fact. I fail to find that the proportion is such, at this time 
at least, as to seriously menace the fiscal policy of the United 
States Government; but what it will be at some time in the 
future no man may say. We are, however, now engaged in 
issuing tax-exempt securities at a rather alarming extent— 
in excess of $200,000,000 a year by the farm loan and joint- 
stock land banks, and many millions more by the States and 
subdivisions of the States—but even at the present rate it 
will be a long while before the issuance of these securities will 
become an actual menace to the fiscal affairs of the Govern- 
ment. Primarily, I have been opposed to the policy of tax 
exemptions; but discussion of the policy at this time is purely 
academic, as many States are averse to the suggested change, 
and it will not be made now. That is certain. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I must differ with the 
Senator from Virginia, whose opinion and judgment I very 
greatly prize and value, In my judgment, it is not so much 
a question of constitutionality or unconstitutionality that is 
involved here; perhaps it is not so much a question of affect- 
ing the actual value of tax-exempt securities if this provision 
as it came from the House remains in the bill. It is a serious 
question, however, first, of good faith on the part of the Goy- 
ernment when by law we provide that certain securities shall 
be exempt from all taxation and in this indirect way we pro- 
vide that they shall not be fully exempt. That is an important 
and a serious question, as the Senator from Maryland has said. 

Not only that, but there is another question which is very 
important and serious: Some of this class of securities have 
been advertised all over the country and are being advertised— 
for instance, the farm loan bonds, the debentures of the inter- 
mediate credit banks, and the joint-stock land bonds—as 
exempt from all taxation. The land bank bonds are sold, 
on that representation, through a syndicate. That syndicate of 
bond houses throughout the country receives a certain com- 
mission for the handling, the sale, and the distribution of these 
bonds, That syndicate advertises the bonds and represents to 
the public that they are exempt from all taxation—Federal, 
State, county, municipal, and every other form of taxation. 
Of course, a representation of that sort aids very greatly in 
the sale and disposition of the bonds. It broadens the mar- 
ket; it creates a demand for them which otherwise would not 
exist. The bond houses, the syndicate, and the Farm Loan 
Board will not be able to represent these bonds as tax exempt 
if this provision remains in the bill; the syndicate will not be 
able to advertise truthfully and tell the world that these bonds 
are exempt from taxation, although laws of Congress do now 
exempt them. 

Mr. GLASS. They are exempt, and we are not proposing 
here to tax them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is precisely what it is proposed to do. 

Mr. GLASS. We are preposing to put a limitation upon the 
misuse of them by people who are entitled to no consideration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, there is much talk about their misuse. 
Does the Senator wish to do away with tax-exempt securities? 

Mr. GLASS. No; merely a limitation on their use. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Well, it is desired to cure the evil of tax 
evasion. Complaint is made of people who devise all sorts of 
methods and schemes for escaping taxation. Very well; remedy 
that situation in some legitimate and proper way. We are not 
reaching that problem by putting into the law that hereafter 
interest on tax-exempt securities shall not be deducted from the 
income; that, although the interest paid by the taxpayer is de- 
ducted from the income, that amount is to be reduced by the 
amount of interest which he receives from tax-exempt securi- 
ties. So it is proposed indirectly to tax these securities. There 
is no escape from that conclusion, 

Mr. GLASS. If my colleague from Florida will permit me, 
I wish to modify the very sharp answer I gave about tax- 
exempt securities. I go so far as to say that if we had not 
already adopted the policy of issuing tax-exempt bonds I would 
not now embark on it; but I do think, from my recent examini- 
tion of the statistics and facts, that its relation to the fiscal 
affairs of the United States has been very greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to say this just 
at this point: The moment you empower the Federal Govern- 
ment to go into the States and tax the securities issued by the 
States, counties, and municipalities, that moment you put into 
the hands of the Federal Government authority and power 
sufficient to destroy the States. ; 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I am not going to embark on 
an academic discussion with the Senator 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I want to go on with the thought I was 
expressing. 
Mr. GLASS. But I want to say this: The Senator ought to 


be fair and state the whole question and not merely part of 
it. The proposition was, as I understood it, to enable the 
States to come into the National Capital and tax Federal se- 
curities as well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why, of course; and what does that 
amount to? ‘ 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator did not say so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I had not finished what I began to say. 
What does that amount to? The proposition originally was 
to authorize the Federal Government to tax State securities, 
but they saw there was no chance to get through that sort of 
a provision, and so they said, “If the Federal Government is 
given the right to do that, we will provide also that the States 
may tax Federal securities“; but that amounts to nothing and 
especially-in those State where there are no income tax laws 
and no inheritance tax laws. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena? 
tor that that is just making the people pay two taxes. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Precisely; it is making them pay two 
taxes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And may I call this to the Senators at- 
tention: As he knows, in the original income tax law we under- 
took to tax the salaries of the President and the judges of the 
courts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We said, just as this provision says, that 
we were not taxing their salaries; that they were just com- 
pelled, like other folks, to bear their part of the burdens of 
government. It is rather interesting to notice their opinion 
upon that question, however. It was an indirect way of dimin- 
ishing their salaries, they said, and therefore it was unconsti- 
tutional, and they promptly walked out from under it. This is 
an indirect way to avoid the provision of the bond that it is 
tax-exempt by limiting the use to which it may be put and 
narrowing the market for it and destroying its value. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely; detracting from its value. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Without question it is as much an attack 
upon the bonds as the original bill was upon the salary of the 
President and judges of the courts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator is quite right; and 
while, as I say, I have the very highest regard for the opinion 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], and know from his 
experience both in legislative and in executive affairs that 
he is most competent to speak on these questions, here is a 
matter, however, which I think other people have had, per- 
haps, a little different and a little more direct experience in 
handling. 

For instance, this bond syndicate actually advertises, sells, 
and distributes these bonds. I wrote to Alexander Brown 
Sons & Co., and received a reply from Mr. B. Howard Gris- 
wold, jr., of that firm, one of the important members of this 
syndicate, which has had experience, as I say, in selling the 
Federal land bank bonds, extending from the very beginning 
of the operations of the farm loan act, and such experience 
for much Jonger time in handling other securities, and they are 
one of the chief factors in the syndicate mentioned. I asked 
them about the effect of this amendment, and this is what Mr. 
Griswold says: 


Mancn 24, 1924. 
My Dear BENXATOR FLETCHER: I have just received your letter of 
the 22d instant, asking for an opinion and views respecting para- 
graph (c), page 46, of H. R. 6715 as it passed the House. It is 
indeed a serious attack upon the exempt features not enly of farm- 
Joan bonds but of State, municipal, and county bonds, I am anxious 
to answer your inquiry as fully and accurately as possible, and at 
the first opportunity will send you a full reply. 
Subsequently I offered an amendment striking out this 
paragraph, and I appeared before the Finance. Committee. 
The paragraph, as you see, was stricken out by that committee. 


There was no occasion for any further reply from Mr. Gris- 


wold, or any further discussion by him; but this is his posi- 
tive statement, based. upon his experience in the bond market 
as a seller of bonds and his knowledge of the proper method 
of marketing these securities and what it takes to sell them; 
and he said: y 

It is indeed a serious attack upon the exempt fentures not only of 
farm-loan bonds, but of State, municipal, and county bonds. 


I submit that we can not ignore the views, the judgment, the 
opinion of the people who are in this business day in and day 
ont. That is their life. That is their occupation. They can 
not any longer put upon their literature a statement, clear and 


unqualified, that these bonds are exempt from all taxation if 
this proyisien remains in the bill. 

Not only that, but Governor Cooper, of the Farm Loan Board, 
saw me about this matter, and I have a letter from him to the 
same effect. I have here also a copy of his letter to the Finance 
Committee dated March 27, 1924. He is the farm-loan commis- 
sioner and was formerly Governor of South Carolina. He has 
been for some years a member of the Farm Loan Board, He 
knows precisely what is necessary to continue the operation 
and the effective functioning of that great bureau of the Treas- 
ury, and he knows how these bonds are sold. He knows that 
unless the bonds are sold there are no funds to be loaned to the 
farmers of the country. They must depend upon the proceeds 
of the sale of these bonds for the money with which to make the 
long-time loans provided for in the act, and he knows the impor- 
tance of this tax-exempt feature. He knows that it is provided 
for in the existing law. He knows that the representation has 
been made to the publie everywhere that these bonds are fully 
tax exempt. He knows the importance of that feature in the 
matter of the sale of the bonds, and especially with regard to 
the low interest rate which these bonds must bear in order to 
meet the needs of agriculture. 

The purpose of putting the tax-exempt feature in those bonds 
was to enable them to be sold at par at a low rate of interest. 
They have been sold at 4} per cent and 5 per cent at a pre- 
mium; they have been readily taken up, as the Senator from 
Virginia has said, heretofore; and the law is such that the 
farm borrowers get all the benefit of this low rate of interest, 
because we have provided further in the act that no borrower 
shall be charged more than 6 per cent on any loan obtained 
through that system. The borrower therefore gets the benefit 
of the low rate of interest, and not the bank that makes the 
loan. The law further provides that the bank can not charge 
the borrower over 1 per cent above the rate of interest which 
the bonds bear. It was intended that that 1 per cent should 
cover the cost of administration. As a matter of fact, one-half 
of 1 per cent covers it. As a matter of fact, too, if the system 
is allowed to function to its full possible limit one-fourth of 1 
per cent and, finally, one-eighth of 1 per cent will pay the cost 
of administering the system; and the borrowers are to get the 
benefit of the low rate of interest the bonds bear, plus the cost 
of administration. 

That is the law. You can not strike down that tax-exempt 
feature without increasing the rate of interest which the bor- 
rowers must pay through that system. You can not do that 
without destroying the statement of facts which is now properly 
made in the literature and the advertisements respecting these 
bonds that they are totally and absolutely exempt from all 
taxation; and you will make that impossible unless you agree 
to this committee amendment and strike this provision out of 
the bill, so Governor Cooper says. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, the demand for these funds is very 
great, too, is it not? i 

Mr. FLETCHER, Why, of course, There are outstanding 
mortgages on farms of this country to-day of over S7. 000,000, 000. 

Mr. DIAL. I mean there is a great demand for more, too? 

Mr, FLETCHER. Of course there is a great demand for 
more. It is to the interest of these farmers who are paying 
all the way from 7 to 8 or 10 or 12 per cent, counting com- 
missions, fees, and expenses, on those loans to have them taken 
up under the farm-loan system, where they can get their money 
at 52 per cent; so the demand on the Federal land banks for 
loans is almost unlimited, if for no other purpose than to take 
up outstanding mortgages on which in many instances the 
farmers are paying twice as much interest as the interest 
charged by the Federal land banks. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And in addition to that they do not get the 
advantage of the amortization plan, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; amortization and terms practically 
of their own choosing are proyided for in this act, allowing 
them to pay 1 per cent per annum until the whole principal 
is paid; so that they pay off the principal and have, the use 
ef the money, and by paying at the rate of about 6 per cent 
per annum they pay the interest on the loan and pay the 
principal at the same time. They have the privilege of having 
these loans run for 35 years if they like, or they have the 
right to pay off any part or all of the loan at any interest 
period after five years. The act provides that they can do 
these things in a way that relieves them of the fear of losing 
their homes; and all those features, of course, are intended to 
meet the needs of the farmers of the county by supplying them 
with accommodation through these facilities. The tax-exempt 
feature is an important part of the plan, the policy, and the 
law; and whenever you undertake to strike that down, to take 
it away, to destroy it, you are interfering seriously with this 
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great system, and if you carry it far enough you will destroy 
the system, because it will be impossible for the Federal land 
banks to make loans within the limitation provided by the act. 

People talk a great deal about tax-exempt securities and 
about the evasion of the law. For Heaven's sake, are there no 
evasions of the payment of taxes except through tax-exempt 
securities? People talk as if this were the only thing that 
produces rascality in the payment of taxes and evasion of the 
law. Why, it is almost an infinitesimal thing, because the total 
of the tax-exempt securities outstanding in the whole country 
is only $12,300,000,000, whereas the total of all securities 
throughout the country amounts to $300,000,000,000. 

People talk about necessity for taxing these tax-exempt se- 
curities in order to make people honest and have them pay 
their legitimate income taxes, although $12,300,000,000. takes 
in the whole of the tax-exempt securities throughout the whole 
country, and there are other securities amounting to $300,000,- 
600,000, We do not hear any talk about them. 

This is a drive at the tax-exempt feature of these farm-loan 
bonds, I tell you. It is a drive in which there are three groups 
interested, determined to win if they can. They are present 
holders of tax-exempt securities, land-mortgage bankers, and 
public utilities. At first an effort was made simply to repeal 
the law exempting these bonds from taxation. The people who 
were behind that were the land-mortgage bankers, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. They had been negotiating loans upon 
farms, charging the borrowers 6 or 8 per cent, with 2 per cent 
commission, and so forth, loans running from three to five 
years, and whenever they fell due another commission of 2 per 
cent or such a matter had to be paid by the borrower. They 
did not want that business interfered with, so they proceeded 
to attack this feature of the farm-loan bonds. They did not 
get very far, however, because they saw that they were an- 
tagonizing the greatest industry in this country, agriculture; 
that they were attacking in this particular way the people who 
produce the Nation's food, and they could not make much head- 
way in Congress. 

Then they devised this bright scheme of proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States whereby the in- 
comes on all securities issued by the Federal Government or 
authorized by the Federal Government may be taxed by the 
States, and the incomes on all securities issued by the States 
and by authorities of the States may be taxed by the Federal 
Government. They said, That is fair enough. We are going 
to let the States tax the incomes on such securities as the Fed- 
eral Government issues or authorizes and then the Federal 
Government must have the right to tax incomes of all those 
issued by the States.” That would mean, of course, that the 
farm-loan bonds issued not by the Federal Government but by 
authority of the Federal Government would be taxed. Other- 
wise the Federal Government could not tax the incomes on 
State securities. Consequently it is a drive again at the farm- 
loan bonds. That is the real intention of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. That would be a very unfair proposal, es- 
pecially to a State that did not have any income-tax system of 
its own—that had not imposed that system upon its people. 
The Senator has spoken of the Federal farm-loan banks. Of 
course, his observations relate to the joint-stock land banks and 
to the intermediate credit banks, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. I am glad the Senator men- 
tioned that. I refer to that whole system, including the joint- 
stock land banks and the intermediate credit banks. And there 
are States, like Florida. which imposed no income or inheri- 
tance tax whatever. They would, of course, derive no benefit 
from the privilege of taxing Federal securities, but all their 
securities could be taxed by the Federal Government. 

There are three groups primarily interested in this movement, 
this attack upon tax-exempt securities; first, those who already 
have tax-exempt securities. The minute you impose taxes on 
further issues of securities which are now exempt, that minute 
you increase the value of those securities now outstanding; you 
will increase by $120,000,000 or more the value of the securities 
now held by people, including the Rockefeller estate, so much 
talked about here to-day. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I do not want him to fail to notice in this connection that the 
bonded indebtedness of the United States is some 15 or 20 times 
greater at the present time than it has been perhaps since the 
Civil War, and we have almost reached the limit of the issue 
of the bonds. Therefore, if we shall impose a tax on those that 
are hereafter to come, we will greatly enhance the value of 
those already existing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is quite true, and that raises another 
thought which had escaped me, namely, that we can not of 
course make any law which will be retroactive; we can not 


pass a law to tax securities issued under a law which made 
them exempt from taxation. We can only pass a law, by con- 
stitutional amendment and by legislation, to apply to the future, 
so that only future issues will be affected by. either a consti- 
tutional amendment or legislation. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surg mentioned 
the fact of our enormous outstanding bonded indebtedness, 
We are reducing that instead of increasing it. The Federal 
Government will have practically no new issues of bonds, and 
therefore the States will get nothing in this trade. This swap 
to the States is simply a pretense, it is one-sided as to the States, 
and I am satisfied they will see it. That kind of an amendment 
will never be adopted by the required number of States in this 
country. 

That is the situation. The Federal Government does not 
contemplate issuing any more tax-exempt securities; it does 
not have to. We are reducing those now in existence. The 
States, counties, and municipalities, of course, will be issuing 
more bonds and more securities as time goes on. The Federal 
Government will get the right to tax the incomes on those 
issues, and the States will get the right to tax the incomes on 
the new issues of the Federal Government, which will be nil. 

I started to read from this letter of Governor Cooper. I 
offered an amendment, as I said, to strike out the provisions of 
the House text, as the committee has done, and he refers to 
that und says: 


The amendment proposes to strike out subdivision (c) of section 214. 
That deals with deductions allowable from taxable income. 


The Federal loan act declares Federal farm loan bonds, and the 
income derived therefrom, to be free from all taxation, National, State, 
and local. The provisions of subdivision (c), which it is proposed to 
strike out, do not impose a direct tax on income derived from tax- 
exempt securities, but it does deny in certain cases to the owner of 
a tax-exempt security deductions from his taxable income which 
would be allowable if he did not own the tax-exempt security. The 
effect, therefore, is the same as if a tax were imposed on an instru- 
mentality which the Government has declared to be tax exempt if the 
owner of the security is in debt or if he sustains losses in nonbusiness 
investments. The purpose in providing for tax exemption of farm 
loan bonds was to broaden the market and induce persons to buy this 
particular security, It occurs to me as an act of bad faith for the 
Government now to deny to the owner of a tax-exempt bond a deduc- 
tion from his taxable income which would be allowance to him if he 
was not the owner of the tax-exempt security. 


He says further: 


If subdiyision (c) is to remain as a part of the revenue act, and it 
shall become law, the Federal land banks, joint-stock land banks, and 
Federal intermediate-credit banks will hardly be in a position to 
offer their obligation to the public as wholly tax exempt. We have 
given this matter quite a good deal of consideration before reaching 
this conclusion. 


That is signed by the farm loan commissioner. I ask to have 
the letter go into the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
without reading it. This is the opinion of the Farm Loan Board 
as expressed by Commissioner Cooper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. A short time ago I mentioned the fact 
that great stress had been laid on the transactions of one indi- 
vidual. We have heard a good deal about Mr. Rockefeller's 
estate investing in tax-exempt securities very largely. That 
is a mere bagatelle, and it should not be urged here as an evi- 
dence that big taxpayers are seeking to escape legitimate tax- 
ation by investment in tax-exempt securities. In my judgment 
a man who invests in tax-exempt securities is prepaying his 
income tax on his investment. He is investing in a security at 
such a low rate of interest—and he does it because it is safe, 
because it is tax exempt—as practically to put him in the posi- 
tion of paying in advance the income tax on the money which he 


puts into those securities. 


There were incomes in the form of dividends, profits, interest, 
and business savings for all industries amounting in 1918 to 
more than $27,000,000,000, nearly one-half of the total output 
of these industries, which was a little over $67,000,000,000, 
What figure does it cut for Mr. Rockefeller to invest $40,000,000 
in tax-exempt securities? As I said a moment ago, the tax- 
exempt securities now outstanding amount to $12,300,000,000, 
and the total securities held by private individuals amount to 
some $300,000,000,000. 

The people who are evading taxation and whom it is desired 
to circumvent by this sort of legislation are all shown on page 
883 of the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
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1923. The table there gives the incomes wholly tax exempt 
reported by individuals paying net incomes of $5,000 and over 
for the calendar year 1920, showing that interest on United 
States obligations amounted to $87,559,460 and interest and 
salaries from States and Territories amounted to $67,925,712, 
a total of wholly tax-exempt incomes reported by individuals 
having net incomes of $5,000 and over for the calendar year 
1920 of $105,485,172. 

Turning to that report, also at page 382, where the totals are 
given, under the head of “ Personal returns,” the number of 
returns are given, and the net income as shown by the returns 
amounted to $23,735,629,183. That gives the amount of total 
net incomes of individuals for the time stated, for the calendar 
year ended December 31, 1920, showing these enormous figures 
as to the total incomes shown by the returns of 7,259,944 tax- 
payers, whereas the income from tax-exempt securities amounted 
to only $105,485,172. 

I say, Mr. President, this is a stab at the tax-exempt feature 
which has been so conscientiously and wisely devised by Con- 
gress as an essential factor and means of providing an adequate 
financial system to meet the needs of agriculture of this country. 
It is an effort to destroy that feature. It is the beginning. It 
is a part of the whole scheme connected with the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. I expect to go into that question pretty 
fully at some later date. 

In my judgment it would be a step backward, a serious mis- 
take, for the Senate not to agree to the amendment p 
by the committee in this paragraph. Certainly that provision 
in the House bill, if not eliminated, will interfere with the 
market and the sale of these securities. Certainly it will make it 
impossible for the syndicate which handles these securities 
under the farm-loan system to represent to the public that they 
are, as the public knows they are now, exempt from all 
taxation. 

I do not care to go inte the constitutional question at this 
time nor the question whether the amendment reaches to State 
securities or not. It seems to me that the proposal does extend 
to all tax-exempt securities whether issued by the Federal 
Government or by a State. If, under the provisions of the bill 
as it came from the House, securities issued by the State are 
attempted to be taxed, clearly that is beyond the power of 
Congress to do. That would be unconstitutional. That may be 
rather a remote conclusion to reach with reference to it, and 
I am not basing my support of the committee amendment upon 
the unconstitutionality of the provision. However, that is a 
question which is really involved and entitled to some study 
and consideration by those who can analyze it and follow it to 
its ultimate limit. 

The Goyernor of Maryland evidently holds and believes fully 
that it does in effect tax State securities. The expert on bonds 
and bond sales, Mr. Griswold—and I understand there is no 
better informed man on the subject in the country, and that he 
is a thoroughly trustworthy and honorable man of the highest 
standing—has said that it is a serious attack upon the tax- 
exempt features, not only of farm-loan bonds but of State and 
municipal bonds. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKrr- 
LAR] raised the question whéther the sixteenth amendment 
takes care of it, and I called his attention to the fact that the 
Sixteeth amendment did not confer any new power of ‘taxation 
on the Federal Government. I very briefly refer to it now be- 
cause it may come up later and it is worthy of being kept in 
mind. 

In the first case which arose under the sixteenth amendment, 
the case of Brushabor v. Union Pacific Railroad Co. (240 U. S.), 
the Supreme Court committed itself on the question of whether 
or not the sixteenth amendment gave to Congress any new 
power of taxation. This was a suit by a stockholder to restrain 
the defendant corporation from paying an income tax imposed 
by the tariff act of 1913 on the ground that it was unconstitu- 
tional. Chief Justice White, in the course of upholding the 
validity of the act, said: 


It is clear on the face of this text that it [the amendment] does 
not purport to confer power to levy Income taxes in a general sense— 
an authority already possessed and never questioned—or to limit and 
distinguish between one kind of income taxes and another, but that 
the whole purpose of the amendment was to relieve all income taxes 
when imposed from apportionment from a consideration of the source 
whence the income was derived. 


In the case of Stanton v. Baltic Mining Co. (1916) (240 U. S. 
103), an action in form similar to the Brushabor case, the court 
stid: 

But aside from these obvious errors of the proposition intrinsically 
considered, {t manifestly disregards the fact that by the previous 
ruling it was settled that the provisions of the sixteenth amendment 


conferred no new power of taxation, but simply prohibited the previous 
complete and plenary power of income taxation possessed by Congress 
from the beginning from being taken out of the category of indirect 
taxation to which it inherently belonged and being placed in the 
category of direct taxation, subject to apportionment by a considera- 
tion of the sources from which the incomes were derived; that is, by 
testing the tax not by what it was, a tax on income, but by a mis- 
taken theory deduced from the origin or source of the income taxed. 


It is significant, Mr. President, that the court saw fit to 
announce in each of these cases that the amendment did not 
extend the taxing power of Congress to cover any new subject. 
That we onght to keep in mind. That undoubtedly was the 
reason the opponents of tax-exempt securities determined to 
oe the constitutional amendment the House recently de- 
eat 

Since the ratification of the sixteenth amendment the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in dicta and in decision has 
consistently adhered to the view that the amendment does not 
extend the taxing power of Congress to cover any new or 
excepted subject. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the latest case is that of Evans against Gore, although 
the question was not directly involved, but substantially de- 
cided by the court, upholding the decision to which the Senator 
has referred, all of which was, of course, since the adoption of 
the sixteenth amendment. In most of these cases the question 
was not directly or necessarily involved, and the language of the 
court is, of course, dicta; but in the latest case it is very much 
more than dicta in effect and certainly does substantially hold 
that the power of the Congress to tax incomes since the ratifica- 
tion of the sixteenth amendment is now precisely what it was 
prior to the adoption of the sixteenth amendment, except that 
Congress is relieved of the necessity of apportioning it accord- 
ing to population. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am obliged to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator state what case 
he refers to when he mentions the latest case? Is that the 
case. of Evans against Gore? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; that Is the case. f 

Mr. FLETCHER, I had referred to the cases of Brushabor 
against Union Pacific Railroad Co. and Stanton against Baltic 
Mining Co. Similar dicta appears in Eisner against Macomber 
and in Pack & Co. against Lowe. The case of Evans against 
Gore is found in Two hundred and thirty-third United States, 
at page 245. 

I had not intended to go into this subject fully at this time. 
I feel it important to refer to it inasmuch jas the question has 
been suggested by others and really is a question that is in- 
volved, in my judgment. ‘The effect of this sort of legislation 
would be to discriminate at least against tax-exempt securities 
and in a way—a very serious way—interfere with the sala- 
bility of those securities and make it impossible to advertise 
them as being fully tax exempt, I think it is a step that is 
aimed at and has eventually the purpose to destroy the tax- 
exempt features, especially in farm-loan bonds. 


N. APPENDIX 


MARCH 27, 1924. 
Committee on Finance, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: Responding to yours of March 17, requesting that the 
Farm Loan Board furnish the committee with such suggestions as it 
may deem proper touching the merits of the amendment proposed by 
Senator FLETCHER to H. R. 6715. 

The amendment proposes to strike out subdivision (c) of section 214. 
Section 214 deals with deductions allowable from taxable income. 
Paragraph 2 of subdivision (a) allows as a deduction all interest paid 
or accrued within the taxable year on indebtedness. Paragraph 5 of 
the same section provides that losses sustained during the taxable 
year and not compensated for by insurance, or otherwise, if incurred 
in ‘any transaction entered into for profit though not connected with a 
trade or business, are deductible. 

The Federal farm loan act declares Federal farm-loan bonds, and the 
income derived therefrom, to be free from all taxation—National, 
State, and local. The provisions of subdivision (e), which it is pro- 
posed to strike out, do not impose a direct tax on income derived from 
tax-exempt securities, but it does deny in certain cases to the owner 
of a tax-exempt security deductions from his taxable income which 
would be allowable if he did not own the tax-exempt security. The 
‘effect, therefore, is the same as if a tax were imposed on an instru- 
mentality which the Government has declared to be tax-exempt if the 
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owner of the security is in debt or if he sustains losses in nonbusiness 


investments. The purpose in providing for tax exemption of farm-loan 
bonds was to broaden the market and induce persons to buy this par- 
ticular security. It occurs to us as an act of bad faith for the Gov- 
ernment now to deny to the owner of a tax-exempt bond a deduction 
from his taxable income which would be allowable to him if he was not 
the owner of the tax-exempt security. 

On January 31, 1924, there was outstanding in the hands of the in- 
vesting public $1,207,428,260 of farm-loan bonds. By the terms of the 
act under which they were issued and sold they were declared to be 
tax exempt. The original purchaser paid for this tax exemption in that 
the rate of interest borne by these bonds is less than it otherwise would 
have been. The consideration haying been paid in good faith, and the 
bonds haying been offered in good faith to the public, it is respectfully 
submitted that any act of the Congress which in any way limits the 
benefits of the tax-exempt security to the investor would very materially 
affect future sales, 

It is very essential that institutions of a quasi-public character, like 
Federal and joint-stock land banks and Federal intermediate credit 
banks, may be able to definitely insure investors that these institutions 
are able to carry out the terms of any contract entered into by au- 
thority of Congress. The Federal Government is not obligated to grant 
tax exemption to farm loan bonds, but since it saw fit to do so, and 
the obligations were sold to the public, we submit that any person who 
desires to purchase and own one of these bonds should be able to do so 
without depriving himself of any deduction allowable by law from his 
taxable income. 

If subdivision (c) is to remain as a part of the revenue act, and it 
shall become law, the Federal land banks, joint-stock land banks, and 
Federal intermediate credit banks will hardly be in a position to offer 
their obligations to the public as wholly tax exempt. We have given 
this matter quite a good deal of consideration before reaching this 
conclusion. If it is the purpose of Congress to limit deductions from 
gross income as provided in subdivision (c) then we respectfully urge 
that a provision be inserted to the effect that the limitation shall apply 
only to future issues. 

We think it proper to state that the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
is ex-officio chairman of the Farm Loan Board, does not concur in the 
views herein expressed. 

Respectfully submitted. R. A. COOPER, 
Farm Loan Commissioner, 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I had intended to make a few 
observations on the pending question, but the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Summons] have expressed my views better than I could 
have done. I concur with them in all they have said in com- 
mendation of the ability and conscientiousness of Governor 
Cooper, who is at the head of the Farm Loan Bureau. I also 
concur with what the Senator from North Carolina said in 
reference to Mr. McLean, whom I know well. Those are two 
able and conscientious men trying to do everything they can 
to help the country and particularly the agricultural interests. 

As I understand the proposition, we would be acting in bad 
faith not to sustain the committee amendment, and that we 
would certainly increase the rate of interest hereafter on 
bonds we may float or renew. We should do everything we 
can to make the burdens upon the laboring people as light as 
possible. I know that Governor Cooper is very much concerned 
about the matter. I have a letter from him, but it is no doubt 
similar to the letter to which the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] has referred. I also know that he was greatly re- 
lieyed when the Senate committee struck out the House pro- 
vision. I thought then that the matter was settled, and would 
not be brought up again in the Senate. I hope very much that 
the committee amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to say 
only a few words. It seems to me that I am somewhat con- 
fused about the situation and I should like to be sure that I 
am not. For instance, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REED] contended that to strike out this paragraph would open 
the door to tax evasion. The illustration which he gave was 
that if a man had a taxable net income of $50,000 a year, he 
could borrow the money and buy a million dollars worth of tax- 
exempt securities and through deduction of interest which he 
paid he would equalize his tax and pay nothing. 

Now, I have thought of that question in this way: If a man 
had $50,000 net income and wanted to evade the tax, in order 
to adopt the scheme suggested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania it would be necessary for him to buy a million dollars’ 
worth of tax-exempt securities which would bear a rate of 
interest of 5 per cent. It is generally recognized that the rate 
of interest on money which is not tax exempt is at least 1 
per cent higher than that which is tax exempt. So I take it 
that the man who would borrow the million dollars with which 


to buy the million dollars’ worth of tax-exempt securities 
would have to pay out in interest during that year $60,000, 
because he would have to hold the tax-exempt securities for a 
year if the amount of interest derived therefrom was equiva- 
lent to the $50,000. So we have the very anomalous situation 
of a man borrowing a million dollars at 6 per cent interest for 
a year and paying $60,000 for it, when the income from the 
tax-exempt securities which he buys is only $50,000. In other 
words, as to that part of the transaction he has paid out 
$10,000 more than he has received. s 

I turn to the schedule in order to ascertain what the induce- 
ment would be and I find this: On a net income of $50,000 
subject to tax the amount of tax proposed by the majority of 
the Finance Committee would be $6,657.50, while under the plan 
proposed by the minority it would be $6,137.50. In order to 
save the payment of six thousand and odd dollars the taxpayer 
is out on his transaction $10,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
Senator. . 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course the illustration which 
I gaye presupposed the ability of the borrower to borrow at a 
rate somewhere near the interest received on the tax exempts; 
and I grant that in order to make the illustration a simple 
one I took low figures which did not sound extravagant and 
impossible. If the Senator will apply it to the case of William 
Rockefeller—the precise case that I used in what I said earlier 
to the Senate—it will be found that Mr. Rockefeller saved over 
$1,000,000 a year and the Government lost that amount from 
that one taxpayer alone. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if I understand 
the case of William Rockefeller it is this: Mr. Rockefeller 
wanted to divide his income with his children, and he gave 
them his notes for $31,000,000. He happened to own at the 
time he died $43,000,000 worth of tax-exempt securities; but 
if Mr. Rockefeller had borrowed the $31,000,000 from his chil- 
dren he would have invested it in something. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But, Mr. President, the facts 
in reference to the estate show that he gave that amount to 
the children, then borrowed it back, and then deducted from 
his taxable income the whole amount of interest accruing to 
his children of $1,800,000 a year. By that process he took 
away from the reach of the Government his entire taxable in- 
come. That man had his share of government paid for by his 
fellow citizens entirely. The process in his case worked out to 
exempt from taxation $1,800,000 a year; and according to the 
rates of taxation on it, the tax would have been, if he had 
paid it, over a million dollars a year. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was not that a fraud on the Government? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania necessarily ignores the fact that the children had to pay 
some tax on what they got as interest paid on the promissory 
notes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not familiar with the tax 
returns of the children, but if they were half as adroit as was 
their ancestor I very much suspect that they did not pay a 
very high tax. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I repeat, was not that a fraud on the 
Government? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If it is a fraud on the Govern- 
ment to take advantage of loopholes which Congress, after such 
warnings as it has been getting to-day, deliberately persists in 
leaving open, then it was a fraud. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Could not the Secretary of the Treasury 
to-day collect that tax? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think he could. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think he could. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the first time 
I knew of evasions of taxes in this way was from a conversa- 
tion with a man who was interested in business in New York 
and who in a boastful manner told how he had evaded the tax. 
He told me that he borrowed a million dollars; that he paid 
but 5 per cent on that million dollars; that he bought securities, 
I think he stated, of one of the cities of North Carolina or of 
the State of North Carolina, which netted him a little over 
5 per cent; and that he not only had his $50,000, but that he 
had a little more than the $50,000 on the basis on which he pur- 
chased the North Carolina bonds. That man further told me 


I am glad to yield to the 


exactly what he did that for; that it was in order to evade the 
taxes. He did it under the law, as anyone else can do it. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. He can not evade the taxes in that way. 
The Government can recover every cent of the tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina says that, 
but the law permits it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think this 
matter is worthy of a little further consideration. I think the 
sanity of the individual with whom the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Saroor] talked ought to be inquired into if any such trans- 
action as that occurred. I can understand how Mr. Rockefeller, 
dealing with his children, may have done a very unnatural 
thing, but if we examine this question a little further, even if 
a man were able to borrow the money at the same rate of in- 
terest as the tax-exempt security bears, I submit that it does not 
comport with good business judgment for him to enter into 
such a transaction. 

I can illustrate that. Assume that a man borrows a million 
dollars for the purpose of evading taxes on a net income of 
$50,000, and assume that he borrows at the same rate of inter- 
est as the tax-exempt securities bear. Then what do we find? 
We find that he has borrowed $1,000,000; that he has bought 
tax-exempt securities to the amount of $1,000,000, face value, 
and has held them for a whole year in order to ayoid the pay- 
ment of a tax of something over $6,000. Where is the sane busi- 
ness man who would subject himself to a liability of $1,000,000 
for a year in order to avoid the payment of $6,000? 

` I submit, however, that there are very few individuals who 
would be able to borrow money at the same rate of interest as 
the tax-exempt securities bear. It is generally conceded, I say, 
that money loaned in the market which is subject to tax brings 
in about 1 per cent more than does the tax-exempt security. 
That is the ordinary course of business in this country; and 
a man who acts in the ordinary way, the usual way, would be 
absolutely penalized in the transaction for attempting to do 
any such unnatural thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? - 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If a man has an income largely in excess of 
the interest paid, then his income would fall in the higher 
brackets. That is the case with a business man, and then the 
rate the Senator from New Mexico suggests would not apply. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. J have figured such a case on 
a hundred thousand dollar basis. s 

Mr. SMOOT. But if a mau has an income of a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars and should borrow the amount referred 
to and should pay $50,000 in interest, he would be taxed on a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars less the $50,000. His in- 
come would fall in a higher bracket, and he would have a great 
deal more than a tax of $6,000 to pay. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. The Senator understands that 
it goes up progressively. He would have to borrow a million 
dollars to attempt an equalization of $50,000, and to attempt to 
equalize $100,000 he would have to borrow $2,000,000; and 
where is the man who is going to borrow $2,000,000 for the 
purpose of evading the tax on a hundred thousand dollars? 

Mr. SMOOT. I had reference only to a partial borrowing 
of money in order to bring the brackets down lower so that the 
surtax will fall in a lower bracket. If a man has a large in- 
come, one over $50,000, and can succeed in reducing the taxable 
amount his income falls in a lower bracket not only as to the 
fifty thousand but as to all that he makes over and aboye the 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; but the Senator knows 
that the taxpayer would have to borrow $1,000,000 in order 
to save the tax on $50,000; so that whether a man's income is 
$1,000,000 or $5,000,000 for every $50,000 of it he has got to 
borrow $1,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see the Senator does not get the point I am 
endeavoring to make. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not so much liability in the case of 
a man who borrows money with which to buy tax-exempt 
securities, for he can sell them at any time he desires to 
do so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But does not the Senator real- 
ize that the taxpayer has got to keep those tax-exempt securi- 
ties for a year in order to accumulate the earnings on them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, but the taxes are only due at the 
end of the year also. That is the object of the scheme. The 
taxpayer can keep the bonds for 10 years, so far as that is 
concerned, and so long as he keeps them he has that advantage. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. If a taxpayer whose income is $150,000 bor- 
rows money and pays $50,000 interest, he saves the 30 per cent 
surtax and only pays 6 per cent interest, and on that basis is in 
Just 24 per cent on the surtax. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is worth while. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There may be some little in- 
ducement when the very high brackets are reached, I recog- 
nize that; but it must be understood that the man who goes 
into that sort of an undertaking must do it deliberately, and 
he must stay in the transaction the whole year and be subject 
to the liability upon his own promissory notes for that length 
of time in order to get the benefit or to have accrue to him the 
interest upon the tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I give the Senator an 
illustration? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will give the Senator an 
illustration which practically shows just what happens. This 
is not the case of Rockefeller, although it is the same kind of a 
trick. I know of a man who bought a million and a quarter 
dollars of tax-free Liberty bonds paying 34 per cent. He went 
to the bank to get the money to buy them, and he had to pay 
5 per cent interest, because money was high at that time. That 
is a still more extreme case than the one which the Senator has 
supposed. He put up as collateral other securities so that he 
could not be accused of borrowing the money to buy the tax 
exempts and so thereby come within the meaning of the present 
law on that subject, but he did it for that purpose. In all he 
bought a million and a quarter dollars worth of Liberty 33 per 
cent bonds at slightly under par, and he paid 5 per cent for 
the money; but he was a very rich man and the 5 per cent that 
he paid reduced his taxable income more than one-half. In 
other words, he could afford to pay 14 per cent more interest 
than the tax frees were bringing him because of the very great 
saving that he made in the tax on his taxable income. He was 
in the upper brackets; he was paying 58 per cent, the maximum 
rate, and he could have afforded to pay the bank 7 per cent to 
buy 32 per cent tax frees and still make money on them. That 
is the way it works out. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
payer has unlimited credit 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. This man had unlimited credit. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And can buy all the tax-exempt 
securities he wants, but he would have to buy a million of 
them in order to save the taxation upon $50,000, and how many 
millions would a man have to borrow in order to save the tax on 
a half a million dollars income? He would have to borrow 
$10,000,000 ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The record shows Mr. Rocke- 
feller borrowed $31,000,000 to get rid of taxes on $1,800,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that Rockefeller 
transaction Ldo not think is worthy of any comment. That was 
a case of a man dealing with his own children. So I do not 
think we need worry about this. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] did not think that 
this would affect the market for tax-exempt securities. My 
judgment is that it would, and I want to say briefly why I 
hold to that opinion. é 

It is quite a common thing for a man, whether in business or 
out, to carry some securities which are unquestioned, usually 
some tax-exempt securities. All of the Liberty bonds are tax 
exempt to a certain extent. They are exempt from the normal 
tax, and at the present time I believe that an individual may 
own as much as $55,000 of these 4} per cent bonds and have 
them wholly exempt. A man of moderate means who hag 
$50,000 or $100,000 invested in Government bonds merely to 
enable him to secure money to meet any special demands upon 
him holds those bonds to use as collateral when he wants to 
borrow some money. A man with such a limited income that 
he has only $25,000 or $50,000 of tax-exempt securities concludes 
to build himself a house. He does not want to sell those securi- 
tles. He is holding them as a permanent investment. He 
realizes that his income from other sources will gradually pay 
for the building of the house; but in the meantime, instead of 
selling his securities, he concludes to borrow money on them, 
He pays an additional rate of interest above that which he 
would get on his tax-exempt securities, because he realizes 
that his loan is only a temporary one. To put in this kind of 
a provision—the provision as it came from the House—would 
practically say to that man that he could not hold tax-exempt 
securities for such a purpose. He would be forced to sell his 
tax-exempt securities and buy some other kind of safe securities 


That is assuming that the tax- 
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So that he might put them up as collateral instead of the tax- 
exempt securities. 

Of course, a man could do that, but why should he be forced 
to do it? Why not permit him to get the same reduction be- 
cause of these tax-exempt securities that he would get if he 
were to put up as collateral some other kind of securities? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. Iam glad to find that the people of New Mexico 
are in such affluent circumstances. In Virginia a man who 
Owns as an investment $100,000 of Government bonds is not 


exactly looked upon as a man of merely moderate means; but | 


what I rose to ask the Senator from New Mexico was, if he 


does not think the suppositious case that he cited is of very, | 


yery rare occurrence? Does he think that would apply gen- 
erally to taxpayers who make deductions on account of bor- 
rowed money? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am willing to accept the 
rather humiliating innuendo expressed by the Senator from 
Virginia, and pass to the serious question which he really 
asks me, I think it is, generally speaking, somewhat rare, but 
I do not believe that it is as rare as the cases where they at- 
tempt to evade this tax through the buying of tax-exempt securi- 
ties. So, when we come to consider the rarity question in con- 


nection with this subject, I think the shoe is on the other 


foot. I should guess at that. I have no figures on the subject. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator does not think that these stock 
and bond speculators in the great money markets make a 
practice of making these sales and repurchases to cover im- 
aginary losses, does he? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not believe they do to any 
great extent, for the reason that they have to pay out more 
than they get in in the individual transaction, and I do not 
believe that is done to any considerable extent. 

Mr, GLASS. Of course I have no personal knowledge of the 
transactions, but I have been led to believe that it is done to a 
very considerable extent, and that the Government is deprived 
of many millions of dollars of taxes by reason of this practice. 
If I am misinformed as to that I see no point in this paragraph 
of the tax bill, because I am supporting it purely upon that 
information that I have had. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The only information that I 
have on the subject is what little statistics we haye as to the 
ownership of the tax-exempt securities. On yesterday, I be- 
lieve, or the day before, I gave to the Senate a siatement of 
the holding of tax-exempt securities, taken from the Treas- 
urer’s report, and from that statement I found that 68 per 
cent of the tax-exempt securities were owned by corporations, 
that 32 per cent only were owned by individuals, and that one- 
third of that 32 per cent was owned by people who had in- 
comes between $5,000 and $20,000. So I think by elimination 
we will discover that there are relatively very few of these 
bonds in the hands of the very wealthy people of this country, 
and as to those who are engaged in the investment business, 


this proposal does not apply to them. It does nof apply to any 


one engaged in trade or business, but it is going to apply only 
to those who have retired from business altogether, or a poor, 
unfortunate Senator who is engaged in an unprofitable business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Pardon me just a moment. If 
the Senator will bear in mind the discrimination which is going 
to arise from the adoption of the proposal as it came from the 
House—— 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, right at that point may I ask 
the Senator, if his theory is to be accepted, what possible harm 
the paragraph ean do in any event? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think there is a very great 
possible harm. Take the illustration which I gave awhile ago 
of the poor Senator who might have accumulated a few Liberty 
bonds. He builds himself a house. He borrows some money. 
He does not want to part with his bonds, because he hopes that 
his salary wtimately will so accumulate that he can pay for the 
house and keep the bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Foolish man! 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I submit that that is a most 
violent assumption; but from other sources he has income which 
will ultimately pay off the loan, and he wants to be able to do 
just the same as a man in business would do and keep some 
liquid securities whose value is well established which he can 
use as collateral at any time to meet his running expenses, his 
business expenses; and why should not the individual do it, 
whether he be engaged in trade or business or not? Why shut 
off that opportunity to that class of people and thus destroy 
pro tanto the market for the tax-exempt securities? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT, In answer to the question of the Senator from 
Virginia as to what effect this amendment would have upon the 
revenues of the Government, I will say that if the committee 
amendment is agreed to it will make $35,000,000 difference in 
our revenue. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to chal- 
lenge that statement and call for proof. I should like to know 
where the Senator gets his information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I get it from the Treasury Department and 
from the actuary, Mr. McCoy. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I say to the Senator and to Mr, 
McCoy both that there are no figures in the Treasury Depart- 
ment which will furnish a basis for any such estimate. I chal- 
lenge anyone to produce here the figures on which the calcula- 
tion is made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator can say that; but it 
seems very strange that whenever an estimate is made by 
Mr. McCoy that does not quite satisfy us we object to it, while 
when it does satisfy us we approve of it and say that he is a 
great actuary. The Senator knows that in the past, when 
estimates have been given by Mr. McCoy, no matter whether 
for or against us or whether we liked them or whether we did 
not, the result at the end of the year has demonstrated that his 
estimates were very close, indeed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to say 
that the year 1920 is the last year for which the Secretary of 
the Treasury has called for a statement from the taxpayers of 
the country as to their holdings of tax-exempt securities. Mr. 
McCoy can make an estimate or a guess as well as anybody, 
but when he has no basis on which to guess his guess is no 
better than that of anyone else. He is one of the best actuaries 
I know, and I would rely upon him as quickly and as confi- 
dently as upon any man in the country in making estimates; 
but you haye to have some basis on which to make an estimate, 
and in this case it does not exist. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that Mr. McCoy 
neyer made any estimate unless he had some basis for making 
it. If he had not a basis, he would have told the committee 
that he had not the basis for making it. I thought he was in 
the Chamber, but I see that he has gone. I have not any 
doubt that there is a basis upon which he made it, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. TI do. 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator from New Mexico will yield 
just a moment, in connection with what he was saying a few 
moments ago with regard to the indiscriminate treatment to 
which the William Rockefellers and the hundreds of other inno- 
cent and honest taxpayers’in the United States would be sub- 
jected to by the proposition of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the Senator from Utah, I should like to recall a historic 
story, which seems to me to have a bearing upon that feature 
of the Senator's address. 

When the Catholics were butchering the Protestants on St. 
Bartholomew's Day in the streets of Paris, one of the Catholic 
soldiers ran to a priest and said: “ What are we to do? The 
Catholies and the Protestants are all mixed up, and we are 
killing our own people.” Well,“ he said, “kill them all, and 
God will know his own.” 

It seems to me that is just about the indiscriminate treat- 
ment to which holders of tax-exempt securities are proposed to 
be subjected by the proposition of the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. As I say, and as the Senator 
has so seasonably pointed out, the enormous amounts of these 
tax-exempt securities are not held by Rockefellers, They are 
held just by ordinary, prudent, careful investors, who, instead 
of reaching out for the larger gain of business enterprise, are 
content with the smaller gain of perfectly safe investment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the observations of the 
Senator from Maryland are quite appropriate. I simply rose 
to call attention to the fact that in my judgment the evasion 
attempted to be prevented is more or less a mere conjuring of 
the imagination. In the second place, that it does to a con- 
siderable extent destroy the market for tax-exempt securities. 
I submit that anyone who is opposed to the issuance of tax- 
exempt securities should oppose the amendment offered by the 
committee. My judgment is that in this instance at least the 
recommendation of the majority of the committee ought to be 
accepted. It will be understood, that the majority of the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out a provision inserted in the House 
which undertook to conjure up and then obliterate this alleged 
improper use of tax-exempt securities. So in my judgment the 
committee amendment should be adopted. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, and called the 
name of Mr. ADAMS. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I want to understand the ques- 
tion, The question is on sustaining the committee amendment 
striking out subdivision (e)? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment to strike ont lines 19 to 25 on page 52 and 
lines 1 and 2 on page 53 of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Let the amendment be reported by the Sec- 
retary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 52, after line 18, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out: 


(e) The amount of the deduction provided for in paragraph (2) of 
subdivision (a), unless the interest on indebtedness is paid or incurred 
in carrying on a trade or business, and the amount of the deduction 
provided for in paragraph (5) of subdivision (a) shall be allowed 
as deductions only if and to the extent that the sum of such amounts 
exceeds the amount of interest on obligations or securities the interest 
upon which is wholly exempt from taxation under this title. 


Mr. SMOOT. I understand that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] desires to speak on the amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was hoping that there would not be a 
vote on it to-night. I want to discuss it, and I hope it may go 
over until the morning. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will be glad to have the Senator proceed 
now if he wants to do so. I have taken no advantage of any- 
body, and I do not propose to do so during the consideration 
of the bill or at any other time 

Mr. CARAWAY. Iam not proposing to argue with the Sena- 
tor about that. I merely stated my desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll call had begun. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the roll call had started I addressed 
the Chair, but did not get recognition until the Secretary had 
called one name. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina did address 
the Chair before the roll call had started. There is no doubt 
about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. “The Chair did not so under- 
stand. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the fact. I will lay the bill aside 
now if I can have unanimous consent that the Senate will 
meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the Senator asking unanimous consent 
now that we meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply said I would be glad to lay the bill 
aside now providing we can agree to recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator realizes that there are im- 
portant committees at work, and there is one committee, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, which has some im- 
portant witnesses before it on the Ford offer and other offers, 
and we can not be at two places at the same time. 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be the same difficulty if we met 
at 12 o’clock. For instance, to-day between 12 and 2 o'clock 
not a dozen Senators were in the Chamber listening to the de- 
bate. We have spent the whole day on this one amendment, 
and I thought we ought to have a vote; but I am perfectly 
willing that it shall go over until to-morrow if we can recess 
until 11 o'clock, 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that there are two Senators on the 
other side who want to make speeches, which will probably take 
an hour, and there would be no vote before 12 o’clock, anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. I assure the Senator from Mississippi of that. 

Mr. EDGE. I thought the Senator would ask unanimous 
consent that a vote be taken at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to do that, because I do not 
know whether Senators would be ready for a vote by that 
time. I ask unanimous consent that at the close of the busi- 
ness of the Senate this day the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. With the understanding that there will be 
no vote before 12 o'clock? 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be no vote before 12 o'clock, if I 
have to take the floor and talk until that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. , 

Mr, SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent to lay aside tem- 
porarily the unfinished business. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is tem- 
porarily laid aside. 


DEFERRING PAYMENTS OF RECLAMATION CHARGES—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1631), 
to authorize the deferring of payments of reclamation charges 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
3 of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 


“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
empowered, in his discretion, to defer the dates of payments of 
any charges, rentals, and penalties which have accrued prior 
to the 2d day of March, 1924, under the act of June 17, 1902 
(32 Stat. L. p. 388), and amendatory and supplemental acts 
or prior to that date, as against water users on any irrigation 
project being constructed or operated and maintained under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as may, in his 
judgment, be necessary in or concerning any irrigation project 
now existing under said act: Provided, That no payment shall 
be deferred under this section in any particular case beyond 
March 1, 1927: Provided, That upon such adjustment being 
made, any penalties or interest which may have accrued in 
connection with such unpaid construction and operation and 
maintenance charges shall be canceled, and in lieu thereof the 
amount so due, and the payment of which is hereby extended, 
shall draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, paid 
annually from the time said amount became due to date of 
payment: And provided further, That in case the principal and 
interest herein provided for are not paid in the manner and at 
the time provided by this section, any penalty now provided by 
law shall thereupon attach from the date of such default. 

“Sec. 2. That where an individual water user, or individual 
applicant for u water right under a Federal irrigation project 
constructed or being constructed under the act of June 17, 
1902 (32 Stat. L. p. 388), or any act amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto, makes application prior to January 1, 
1925, alleging that he will be unable to make the payments as 
required in section 1 hereof, the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized in his discretion prior to March 1, 1925, to 
add such accrued and unpaid charges to the construction 
charge of the land of such water user or applicant, and to 
distribute such accumulated charges equally over each of the 
subsequent years, beginning with the year 1925, or, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, distribute a total of one-fourth over 
the first half of the remaining years of the 20-year period 
beginning with the year 1925, and three-fourths over the 
second half of such period, so as to complete the payment dur- 
ing the remaining years of the 20-year period of payment of 
the original construction charge: Provided, That upon such 
adjustment being made, any penalties or interest which may 
have accrued in connection with such unpaid construction and 
operation and maintenance charges shall be canceled, and in 
lieu thereof the amount so due, and the payment of which is 
hereby extended, shall draw interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, paid annually from the time said amount 
became due to date of payment: Provided further, That the 
applicant for the extension shall first show to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of the Interior detailed statement of his 
assets and liabilities and probable inability to make payment 
at the time required in section 1: And provided further, That 
in case the principal and interest herein provided for are not 
paid in the manner and at the time provided by this act, any 
penalty now provided by law shall thereupon attach from the 
date of such default: And provided further, That similar relief 
in whole or in part may be extended by the Secretary of the 
Interior to a legally organized group of water users of a 
project, upon presentation of a sufficient number of individual 
showings made in accordance with the foregoing proviso to 
satisfy the Secretary of the Interior that such extension is 
necessary.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

CHAS. L. McNary, 
W. L. Jones, 
LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
JohN B. KENDRICK, 
Key PITTMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
ADDISON T. SMITH, 
N. J. SINNOTT, 
Vanagers on the part of the House, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. What is this bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. ‘This is the reclamation bill, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to extend the time of payment of 
charges on payment of interest. The House made the rate 
5 per cent and the Senate had proposed 6 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator from Colorado what 
effect this legislation would have upon the recommendations 
by the fact-finding commission which were recently approved 
by the President, or what effect would the President's recom- 
mendations have upon this measure? Would there be any con- 
flict? y 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; this relates only to the charges which 
haye accrued up to March 1, 1924. The Senate proposed to 
extend the time for another season, and the House objected 
to that feature. 2 

Mr. McKELLAR. It extends it one year. 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; it permits the Secretary of the Interior 
to extend it until 1927, with the provision that in the event 
a certain showing is made, if they are unable to pay it at that 
time, it may be distributed over the remainder of the reclama- 
tion period of 20 years. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr, President, this bill really is in aid of the 
consideration of the report of the fact-finding commission, and 
tends to preserve the condition in statu quo for a limited period, 
particularly in Colorado, where they were just on the verge 
of default. This would put that default over temporarily. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the water user can not pay his interest, 
the United States can not get it anyhow. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the only question is as to the rate of 
interest. We provide 5 per cent interest. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


FISCAL RELATIONS OF THE DISTEICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I have spoken several times 
in reference to the report of the special committee which has 
considered the fiscal relations of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that is too important a 
measure to take up at this time of the day, and I shall have 
to object to its consideration. 

Mr. PHIPPS, I requested the Senator from Tennessee to 
give this matter his consideration, and I assume he has read 
the report by this time. I have mentioned it several times. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have, and it is too important a matter 
te take up at this time. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Weare faced to-day with a building of, and 
we are building, a new water line. It is proposed to authorize 
the expenditure of three and a half million dollars, and yet the 
condition of the District treasury is such that the committee 
of the House is only appropriating $800,000 this year. I shall 
ask at the first opportunity for consideration of the committee 
report, and, if necessary, shall move to take up the bill (S. 703) 
making an adjustment of certain accounts between the United 
States and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The last time this bill came up the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrxson] expressed a desire to 
be heard on it, and while he is out of the city I shall have to 
object to its consideration. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I say that it would not be fair to ask for 
Melay in the consideration of the bill until the return of the 
Senator from Arkansas, because I have talked with him since, 
and I understood him to be quite satisfied to have the bill taken 
up and considered and passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We can discuss that when we come to it. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that we proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 2257, 
the veterans’ code bill. 

Mr. DILL. Reserving the right to object, I wish to state that 
a number. of Senators have spoken to me since the measure 
was discussed earlier in the day and said that if the bill came 
up this afternoon they would want to be heard. If the Senator 
feels that he wants to go on with it now, I think we ought to 
have a quorum present, and I shall suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
ment submitted first? 

Mr. DILL. No; I do not want the consent agreement sub- 
mitted before absent Senators are here, and I shall suggest the 
absence of a querum, in order that all Senators may have a 
chanee to be heard. 


May I have the consent agree- 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then may I be recognized when 
the presence of a quorum has been ascertained? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

oh PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Din Johnson, Minn. Phip 
Ashurst Edge Jones, Wash. Ralston 
aah Sonatas Kendrick pes 
Bay Ern King eed, s 
Borah Ferris — — — Sheppard 
Brookhart Fess McKellar Shields 
Broussard Fletcher McKinley Smoot 
Bruce zier McLean Spencer 
Bursum George McNary Stephens 
Cameron G Neely terling 
Capper Glass Norbéck Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway arris Norris arren 
Curtis darrison Oddie illis 

D Heflin Overman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


LANDS NEAR SHREVEPORT, LX. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in the press of this city on 
the 27th instant there was published an article in regard to 
lands near Shreveport, La., reference being made therein to the 
statements of an attorney residing in that city. This lawyer 
had placed in my hands on the 24th letters and documents 
explaining the claims of his clients to the said lands and in- 
dicating the relief desired by them. 

On the 24th instant, three days prior to the aforesaid pub- 
lications, I sent these papers to the Hon. William Spry, Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, with the request that he 
furnish me all pertinent facts disclosed by the records of his 
office. Ile has just sent me a reply, and as it covers the case 
fully, I ask leave to publish it as part of my remarks without 
comment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THR INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 80, 1924. 


Without objection it is so 


Hon, Josera E. RANSDREL, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran SENATOR RANSDELL: In response to your request of April 
24, 1924, relative to alleged public lands existing in the areas of 
Ferry and Cross Lakes, La, called to your attention by the com- 
munication of one Mr. Theriot, I have the honor to submit herewith 
a memorandum statement covering the facts and conclusions relative 
thereto as developed by careful and painstaking investigation prose- 
cuted through a number of years by this department. I trust that 
this statement will fully serve your purpose, and if any further informa- 
tion is desired it will be promptly submitted. 

The inclosures accompanying your communication are returned here- 
with. 

Very truly yours, 
H. C. Finney, Acting Secretary. 


— 


MPMORANDUM FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR RELATIVE TO PUBLIC 
LANDS IN FERRY AND CROSS LAKE AREAS, LOUISIANA 


A peculiar situation or phenomena of nature affecting a considerable 
area of northwestern Louisiana has given rise to a controversy of long 
standing respecting the question of title to thousands of acres of lands 
within that locality. The question has been considered at various times 
by the Department of the Interlor, the Department of Justice, and the 
courts, both State and Federal. 8 

The generally accepted theory regarding the status of the areas in 
question is that some time during the eighteenth century, perhaps about 
1777, a raft, known as the Great Raft, formed in Red River and that 
the backwater spread out over the adjacent territory, causing the forma- 
tion of a chain of lakes locally known as Caddo or Ferry (Fairy), 
Cross, Soda, and Clear Lakes. 

From the best information obtainable the raft commenced to form on 
the old course of Red River along the Bayous Boeuf and Teche and its 
head reached a point in the flood plain near Alexandria, La,, in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. It was more properly a series of 
log jams each completely filling the river, starting with a more or less 
accidental jamming of trees and driftwood. As it advanced it blocked 
the outlets of the tributaries, streams, and channels which drained the 
low lands between the higher front lands and the bordering hills and, 
by preventing the discharge of the water from them at a level equal to 
the original low water of the main channel, produced R series of lakes. 
(See Professional Paper No. 46, U. S. Geological Survey, 1906, p. 60.) 
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The area locally known as Caddo or Fairy or Ferry Lake is partly 
in the State of Texas and partly in the State of Louisiana, the portion 
thereof cast of the Texas boundary line in the State of Louisiana com- 
prising about 17,880 acres, of which 12,711 acres are in township 20 
north, range 16 west, Louisiana meridian. (See S. Doc. No. 101, 54th 
Cong., Ist sess.) 

At various times inquiries had been directed to the Department of the 
Interior requesting advice as to the status of title to the beds of the 
raft-formed lakes. During 1909 and 1910 the question as regards the 
ownership of the Ferry Lake area was definitely presented to the De- 
partment of the Interior in applicatious for the survey of that area 
filed on behalf of Thomas D. Singleton, jr., John B. King, and others, 
who represented that they had made mineral locations on lands within 
the area of the lake and had discovered gas thereupon. In the mean- 
time, however, the Land Department took immediate steps to protect 
the interests of the Government in the event that it should be deter- 
mined that the lake beds belonged to the United States by withdrawing 
the lands from all forms of disposal. The initial withdrawal was a 
temporary withdrawal dated December 15, 1908, and was later, July 
2, 1910, made permanent by an Executive order approved by the 
President. 

In view of the. great importance of the questions involved, very 
careful consideration was given to the Ferry Lake case, and hearings 
were held before the Pirst Assistant Secretary, at which all parties 
in interest, including the State of Louisiana, were personally repre- 
sented. Furthermore, under an order issued by the Department of 
the Interior September 3, 1913, an exhaustive field investigation was 
made for the purpose of ascertaining the following questions: 

(1) Did Ferry Lake exist as a navigable body of water in 1812, 
when Louisiana was admitted to statehood? 

(2) Did the survey made by the deputy surveyor, A. W. Warren, 
in 1839 (the original survey of the township) correctly meander Ferry 
Lake as it existed at that date and at the date of the admission of 
Louisiana? 

Louisiana was admitted into the Union by the act of April 8, 1812 
(2 Stat. 703). The investigation disclosed that the 173.09-foot con- 
tour above the mean level of the Gulf of Mexico was approximately 
the mean high-water level of the lake in 1812 and that there had 
been practically little if any change in that high-water level between 
then and 1839, the date of the Government survey. It was also 
ascertained that at such elevation the depth of Ferry Lake in the old 
channels of Cypress Bayou and James Bayou was over 10 feet, sum- 
cient for the navigation of at least that part of the lake, navigation 
of the remainder being difficult, if not impossible, on account of dead 
trees; that the channel of Cypress Bayou could still be traced by its 
greater depth of water throughout the whole extent of the lake and 
the absence of any vestige of standing timber within its banks. The 
lake was represented as a navigable body of water by the surveyor 
in 1839, 

In the year 1833 the United States, through one Shreve, began 
operations for the removal of the raft, the head of which at that time 
was opposite the mouth of Twelve Mile Bayou. The operations in 
1833 and 1834 were below Shreveport and remote from Ferry Lake. 
In 1835 the raft was removed as far upstream as Twelve Mile Bayou, 
23 miles of it remaining. During 1836 21 miles were removed, but 
the raft had increased in the meantime, so that 9 miles still remained. 
During 1837 it increased to 13 miles, but during that and the following 
year it was entirely removed. The raft continued to form each year 
until 1843, when appropriations for its removal were discontinued. 
The raft was completely removed during 1872 and 1873, and the 
formation of new rafts since that time has ceased. 

Navigation began about the year 1840 from Shreveport to Jefferson, 
Tex., through Ferry Lake, the boats following the old channel of Cypress 
Bayou. This commerce was quite extensiye for some time, but 
diminished between 1870 and 1880, due to the construction of railroads 
in the territory. Congress, upon several occasions, made appropriations 
for the improvement of this particular waterway as part of the 
navigable waters of the United States. Acts of August 5, 1886 (24 
Stat. 322); August 11, 1888 (25 Stat. 414); July 13, 1892 (27 Stat. 
103) ; March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. 826); June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 650) ; 
February 27, 1911 (36 Stat. 955); January 27, 1912 (37 Stat. 56). 
The act of January 27, 1912, supra, authorized Caddo Parish, La., to 
construct a bridge across Ferry Lake, near the village of Mooringsport, 
“at a point suitable to the interests of navigation.” 

‘The waters in Ferry Lake were at the date of the investigation 
about 6 feet lower than in 1812. In 1914 the United States began 
work on the construction of a dam across the outlet of Ferry Lake, in 
order to maintain a navigable stage of water. The construction of 
this dam was authorized and appropriation made therefor by the act 
of June 25, 1910, supra. The act of February 27, 1911, supra, provided 
for a lock in the dam. 

The investigation further disclosed that the original survey of 1839 
had not followed the 173.09-foot contour in certain situations and that 
there were still disconnected tracts of unsurveyed lands above the 
mean high-water mark of the lake as it existed in 1839, that should 


have been surveyed. The original survey was considered clearly 
erroneous as to these areas, Later corrective surveys supplemental to 
the survey of 1839 had previously been made as follows: 

1846: Correcting Warren’s survey to the boundary line between the 
States of Texas and Louisiana and eliminating ‘the areas of the 
Warren survey found to be in the former State. 

1854: Adding 45.40 acres and 45.04 acres to fractional sections 31 
and 32, respectively; total 90.44 acres. 

1871: Adding 24.28 acres, 179.60 acres, and 76.24 acres to sections 
4, 9, and 10, respectively; total 280.12 acres. 

The aggregate unsurveyed areas of high lands still erroneously 
emitted from the previous surveys were found to be 670.05 acres, 
consisting of scattered tracts in the various fractional sections 
bordering on the mean high water level of the lake of 1839. 

At the time of the investigation the Ferry Lake area and the 
adjoining lands had been developed into a producing ofl field. Some 
28 oil wells had been drilled upon the 670.05 acres of unsurveyed 
high lands above the 173.09-foot contour, and some 63 ofl wells had 
been drilled in the submerged area of the lake, by lessees of the State 
and of the Caddo levee board. Considerable quantities of oil had 
been produced. 

On March 22, 1916, the Acting Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mitted the entire record in the Ferry Lake case to the Department 
of Justice for the institution of legal proceedings to assert and pro- 
tect the interests of the United States in and to the land and the 
minerals as to the entire lake ares, if, in the judgment of the latter 
department, the law and facts seemed to warrant such proceeding. 

On September 11, 1916, the Acting Attorney General submitted 
his opinion to the Secretary of the Interior in which he discussed 
somewhat at length the issues involved. He concluded that the lake 
area below the mean high water level of 1812 and 1839, the 173.09- 
foot contour, had either become vested in the State of Louisiana upon 
its admission to the Union in 1812, by virtue of sovereignty, as a 
navigable body of water at that time, or that it inured to the State 
as swamp land under the grant to that State of March 2, 1849 
(9 Stat. 352). 

As to the statns of the submerged lake area the Acting Attorney 
General gave his opinion as follows: 

“In view of the entire situation I feel that no action should 
be taken to enforce or assert any claim by the Government to 
that portion of the area inyolved which is covered by the waters 
of the lake, because if the State’s title by virtue of its sover- 
elguty should fail for any reason, I see no way of successfully 
resisting her claim under the swamp-land grant.“ 

As to the unsurveyed tracts between the 173.09-foot contour and 
the meander line of the Government plat he concluded that action 
should be taken to quiet title in the United States to those areas 
and to recover for the oil illegally extracted therefrom, A copy of 
the Acting Attorney General's opinion of September 11, 1916, is 
appended. 

Subsequently some 17 suits were instituted in the Federal courts 
with the view to quieting the title in the United States to the tracts 
of high lands alleged to have been erroneously omitted from the 
Government surveys and to obtaining accountings for the oil extracted 
therefrom. The United States obtained favorable decrees in the 
United States District Court and the Circuit Court of Appeals in all 
of the suits. Appeals were taken to the United States Supreme Court 
in nearly ali of the suits, and they were consolidated into several 
groups before that court. During January, 1922, the United States 
Supreme Court rendered its decisions, as a result of which the United 
States finally won 10 suits and lost 7 suits. The suits lost involved 
very small tracts which the Supreme Court held belong to the owners 
of the adjacent originally surveyed lands as riparian to their hold- 
ings. The suits that were won are reported as Mason et al. v. 
United States (260 U. S. 543) and Jeems Bayou Fishing Club v. 
United States (260 U. S. 561). Those lost are reported as United 
States v. Lane et al. (260 U. S. 662) and Stockley v. United States 
(260 U.8.532). The United States recovered approximately 500 
acres of land and a sum total of $475,667.71 for the value of the 
oil illegally extracted therefrom. 

In the consideration of the Ferry Lake case the Department of the 
Interior resorted to information obtained from the followlng sources: 

One of its supervisors of surveys, assisted by surveyors under his 
supervision. 

A geologist from the United States Geological Survey. 

An ecologist employed by the General Land Office. 

A report by Dr. John Sibley addressed to Gen. Henry Dearborn, 
Secretary of War, incorporated in the message from the President to 
Congress in 1806. 

A report of the Freeman and Custis expedition of 1806, entitled 
“An account of the Red River in Louisiana, drawn up from the re- 
turns of Messrs. Freeman and Custis to the War Office of the United 
States, who explored the same in the year 1806," copied from book 
No. 4863, United States Geological Survey library. 
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A report made by Maj. Amos Stoddard, who in 1804 took possession 
of Loulsiana under the treaty of cession, entitled“ Sketches historical 
and descriptive of Louisiana,” published in Philadelphia by Mathew 
Carey. 

William Darby's Geographical Description of Louisiana, published in 
Philadelphia in 1816. 

A report by Dr. Joseph Paxton contained in a letter to Hon. A. H. 
Sevier, Delegate to Congress from the Territory of Arkansas, dated 
August 1, 1828, published as Senate Document No. 78, Twentieth Con- 
gress, second session (1829). 

A report from Henry M. Shreve relative to the navigation of Red 
River, incorporated in a Senate document of the Twenty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session, volume 1 (1835). 

House Documents Nos. 286 (61st Cong., 1st sess.) and 680 (Gist 
Cong., 2d sess.). 

Report or journal of the joint commission appointed for the survey 
of the Texas-Louisiana boundary line. 

Official report of the Geological Suryey of Louisiana for 1899. 

Professional Paper No. 46, United States Geological Survey, 1906. 

Annual reports of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 1890, 
1901. 

House Document No. 785, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session. 

Report of E. A. Woodruff, first lieutenant of Engineers, 1872, mes- 
Sages and documents of the War Department, Part II, 1873-74, 
page 649. 

Report of W. M. Washburn, civil engineer, October 28, 1858, ad- 
dressed to T. P. Hotchkiss, commissioner of the third swamp land 
district of Louisiana, published in the annual report of the board of 
swamp land commissioners and submitted to the legislature of 
Louisiana (copy in the Congressional Library). 

The inception and progress of the Ferry Lake case was reported 
in the annual reports of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
See his annual reports, 1914, pages 15, 16; 1915, pages 12, 13; 1916, 
pages 7, 8; 1917, pages 11-13; 1918, pages 12, 13; 1919, pages 11-13; 
1920, pages 11, 12. 

Numerous citations of court decisions, State and Federal, were re- 
ferred to and many of those decisions analyzed and applied. References 
to them may be found in the special reports of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office in the Ferry Lake case dated January 10, 1913, 
and July 9, 1915, and in the opinion of the acting Attorney General of 
September 11, 1916. 

From the foregoing it is to be observed that the Department of the 
Interior concluded from the facts presented to it os supplemented by 
the historical data contained in the documents referred to above that 
Ferry Lake was a navigable body of water at the date of the admis- 
sion of the State into the Union and thereafter and, in reliance upon 
that conclusion, it accepted and followed the opinion of the acting 
Attorney General of September 11, 1916 supra, so far as it held that 
the title to the bed of the lake had become vested in the State of 
Louisiana at the date of its admission to Statehood by virtue of its 
sovereignty. 

Cross Lake is situated in townships 17 and 18 north, ranges 14 and 15 
west, and township 18 north, range 16 west. The estimated area of the 
lake as shown on the plats of original survey approved in 1839 is about 
18,000 acres. Cross Lake like Ferry Lake at one time constituted a link 
in the so-called Jefferson-Shreveport waterway referred to in g report of 
the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army dated September 11, 
1913, printed in House Document No. 236, sixty-third Congress first 
session. The general facts with respect to the history of Cross Lake 
and Ferry Lake are almost identical as both lakes came into existence 
about the same time as a result of the great raft which formed in 
Red River. ae 

Township 18 north, range 14 west, was resurveyed by Deputy Surveyor 
J. P. Parsons in 1871. That portion of the bed of Cross Lake in this 
township (about 8,000 acres) was by the resurvey returned as land, duly 
sectionized and subdivided, leaving about 10,000 acres of the lake 
surface (original survey) over which the public land surveys have not 
been extended. On the new plat the area formerly in the lake was 
marked as “ old bed of Cross Lake,“ the former meander lines were de- 
lineated and the areas abutting thereon were lotted. As early as 1852 
the State had made swamp selections in this township based on the sur- 
vey of 1839. In 1871 it selected numerous tracts in the lake bed by 
swamp land list No. 13 based upon the approved field notes and plat 
of the Parsons resurvey, Since 1871 the State has filed a number of 
other swamp-land selections covering the lake bed areas: A few tracts 
were long ago adjudged to be swamp in character and approved to 
the State. 

Numerons tracts are still included in pending swamp-land selections. 
Most, if not all, of these tracts are claimed adversely to the State by 
settlers or applicants under the homestead law, and while the lands are 
shown by the field notes of the survey of 1871 to be swamp or over- 
flowed it was held by the department under date of July 18, 1921, that 
they did not inure to the State under the swamp-land grant because 
they were known to be mineral in character. In this connection see 
48 L. D. 201. The matter was taken to the courts by the State 


and the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia held that the 
swamp grant was not affected by subsequent legislation providing for 
the reservation of minerals. This holding was affirmed by the Court 
of Appeals ot the District of Columbia March 5, 1923 (287 Fed. 999), 
and the question is now pending on appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

It appears, moreover, that the major portion of the Cross Lake area 
is within the primary limits of the grant made by the act of June 3, 1856 
(11 Stat. 18), to the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Texas Railroad Co. This 
grant embraces the odd sections. 

Township 18 north, range 14 west, was first withdrawn on Decem- 
ber 15, 1908, and was by Executive Order of July. 2. 1910, included with 
other townships in petroleum reserve No. 4 pursuant to the Pickett 
Act of June 25, 1910 (86 Stat. 847). This withdrawal is still intact. 
In the southern portion of the township it would appear many gas wells 
have been drilled. In the northwest quarter, section 34, gas center is 
located. Different wells haye yielded from 1 to 10,000,000 cubic fect 
of gas according to report. Township 17 north, ranges 14 and 15 
west, were included in petroleum reserve No. 48 by Executive order 
of May 22, 1916. 

By act No. 81 of the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, 
approved June 29, 1910 (1910 acts of Louisiana, p. 50), the register 
of the State land office, upon favorable termination of then pending 
litigation and after survey, was authorized and empowered to sell to 
the city of Shreveport for a water supply, with a reservation of all 
minerals and mineral rights to the State, all lands belonging to the 
State of Louisiana in what is known as the bed of Cross Lake, The 
area to be conveyed was further particularly referred to as “ that por- 
tion of the bed of said lake embraced within the traverse lines thereof" 
in sections 28, 29, 80, 31, 82, 33, and 34, township 18 north, range 14 
west, and in designated sections in the other townships on the south, 
southwest, and west of the land described. The description in the act 
covers a large portion of Cross Lake, substantially all thereof except 
the easterly part. The specified sections in township 18 north, range 
14 west, were included in the survey of 1871. There does not appear 
to have been any general resurvey of the other three townships affected 
by Cross Lake. 

By the information at hand it is represented that the State of 
Louisiana has sold and conveyed to the city of Shreveport an area of 
Cross Lake, but the department is not advised as to what lands are 
described in the State's conveyance, or whether such transfer covers 
all the area described in the act. . 

Litigation as to some 11,000 acres of land in the bed of Cross Lake 
arose some years ago. In 1895 the Caddo Levee Board sold said area 
of the lake bed to W. B. Jacobs et al., at about 10 cents per acre, and 
in the suit of the Shreveport Rod and Gun Club v. The Board, this 
sale was sustained by the supreme court of the State in its decision of 
June 15, 1896 (20 So. Rep. 293). In 1906 the State sued to recover 
said land on the theory that no conveyance from the State to the levee 
board was ever executed or registered, as required by the State statute. 
In the lower court the State was defeated. On appeal the State 
Supreme court reversed and ordered a decree entered against the club, 
which claimed the land under the levee board. See case of State of 
Louisiana v. Cross Lake Shooting and Fishing Club (48 So. Rep. 291). 
In the court's decision the land is referred to as “ some 11,000 acres 
of land, lying in the parish of Caddo and formerly constituting the bed 
of Cross Lake.“ èe ©; 

The lands here claimed constituted the bed of a body of water, 
near Shreveport, known as ‘ Cross Lake,’ which, in consequence of 
the removal of a raft, which for many years obstructed Red River. 
and the reconstruction of the levees, is drying up, leaving said - 
lands available for farming purposes, the 11,000 acres in con- 
troversy being, at the time of the trial in the district court, worth 
from $50,000 to $100,000. * * s» 

That case was taken to the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
a writ of error. The Supreme Court decided that the case presented 
no question under the contract clause of the Constitution and as there 
was no suggestion of any other Federal question, the writ was dis- 
missed, As a part of the recital of the facts of the case in the opinion 
of the court appears the following (Cross Lake Shooting and Fishing 
Club v. State of Louisiana, 224 U. S. 632, 635) : 

“The lands in question were within the district so created aud 
at the date of the act were owned by the State, but whether it had 
acquired them as swamp lands under the legislation of Congress 
{acts March 2, 1849, 9 Stat. 352, e. 87; September 28, 1850, 9 
Stat. 519, e. 84) or as the bed of what was a navigable lake when 
the State was admitted into the Union (see Pollard „. Hagan, 3 
How. 212) is left uncertain. For present purposes, however, this 
uncertainty may be disregarded and the State's title treated as 
resting on the swamp-land grant by Congress, as was claimed by 
the fishing club in the State courts. No instrument conveying 
the lands to the board of the levee district was ever executed by 
the State auditor or the register of the Stand land office or 
recorded in the recorder's office of the parish, * * ev 
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In 1921 and early in 1922, Mr. Rell S. Theriot, attorney at law of 
Shreveport, La., submitted numerous applications for the survey of 
certain alleged unsurveyed lands in the area of what is shown upen 
the official plats of Township 17 north, range 14 west, and Townships 
17 and 18 north, range 15 west, approved in 1889, as underlying the 
waters of Cross Lake. Mr. Theriot was advised by the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office that pending an examination and report on 
the matter by a United States cadastral engineer, action on the appli- 
cations would be suspended, and in December, 1921, Mr. Robert W. Liv- 
ingston was detailed to make the examination. A thorough and ex- 
haustive field examination was made and a report submitted under 
date of June 30, 1922. A map was submitted illustrating the report. 
He stated that Ferry Lake and Cross Lake are very much alike in 
most of their aspects; that the historical facts respecting their forma- 
tion are the same and that the geologic and ecologic conditions are 
identical. 

It was stated that the -im~~oved drainage of Red River accounts for 
the gradual lowering of said waters; that this lowering began in 1850 
and that in 1800 the mean high water of the lake had fallen about 
6 or 8 feet; that the final removal of the raft in 1872-73 seemed to 
have no immediate effect on Cross Lake, as it had already fallen to 
some extent, and ‘the deposits of silt at its lower end prevented it from 
returning to its preraft drainage condition, Mr. Livingston goes on 
to say that since that time the outfiowing waters of the lake have 
been gradually cutting channels through the soft matter until “at 
the present time“ the outlet of the lake will drain out all but about 
2 feet of the water in its deepest part; that this remaining water 
dries up during the dry months of the summer, so that for several 
months each year the lake is entirely dry. He further states that 
Cross Lake was in existence in 1812, when Louisiana was admitted into 
the Union, and was navigable; that the lake was not correctly mean- 
dered in 1837 and 1838 and that there were approximately 2,500 acres 
of land in place in township 17 north, range 14 west, and town- 
ships 17 and 18 north, range 15 west, erroneously omitted from 
the original survey which were mainly upland in character, suitable 
for agricultural purposes without artificial drainage in 1849; that the 
mean high water elevation of the dake during the great raft in Red 
River, including the years 1812, 1837, and 1849, was 172 feet above 
the mean level of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The report in question shows: 

1. Cross Lake was in existence in the year 1812 as a navigable 
body of water. 

2. Cross Lake was not correctly meandered In the years 1837 and 
2838. Approximately 2,500 acres of land in place in township 17 
north, range 14 west, and townships 17 and 18 north, range 15 west, 
were erroneously omitted. Said onritted area ts graphically shown in 
yellow color on the map prepared by Mr. Livingston. This land is in 
very way similar to the adjoining subdivided area of these townships. 

3. The mean high-water elevation of Cross Lake during the period 
of the great raft in Red River, including the years 1812, 1837, and 
1849 was 172 feet above the mean level of the Gulf of Mexico. This 
contour is shown on Livingston’s map as an irregular black line in- 
closing the true bed of Cross Lake. The meander line of 1837 and 
1838 in places runs out into the lake a considerable distance and in 
ether places the meander line is found to have been located more than 
one-half mile back onto the upland. In section 28, township 18 north, 
range 15 west, the record meander line of the west side of Irving Bayou 
is found to cross the bayou and include certain upland actually on the 
east side of the ‘bayou, 

4. The lands erroneously omitted from the surveys of 1837 and 1888 
are mainly upland in character and were suitable for agriculture with- 
out drainage in the year 1849. The report shows that much of this 
land has been improved and cultivated for many years by colored 
tenants in the employ of or paying rent to the owners of the adjacent 
surveyed upland. The report shows ‘that in general practically all of 
the unsurveyed land has been settled upon and improved and is being 
claimed by squatters. 

Based upon this report, the commissioner recommended to the de- 
partment under date of October 18, 1922, with regard solely to the 
surveying questions involved that action be taken as follows: 

1. Extend the section lines of ‘township 17 north, range 14 west, and 
townships 17 and 18 north, range 15 west, so as to include all of the 
larger yellow omitted areas, the record meander line of 1837 and 1888 
to be reestablished as a fixed boundary between the lands formerly 
surveyed and those now in process of survey, and the contour 172 feet 
to be established as the boundary between the public land and the bed 
of Cross Lake. Supplemental plats will be required showing the lotting 
of all the larger yellow areas, giving description and area for purposes 
of disposal. 

2. In township 18 north, range 14 west, the contour 172 feet above 
mean Gulf level should be established as a boundary between the land 
wubject to survey in 1871 and the area belonging to the State by right 
of sovereignty, a supplenrental plat to be prepared showing this segre- 
gation. 


It was further recommended that the uplands and islands erroneously 
omitted from the original survey in sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, town- 
ship 17 north, range 14 west; sections 1, 4, 6, 12, township 17 north, 
range 15 west; sections 13, 14, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 30, 81, 82, 83, 34, 85, and 86, township 18 north, range 15 west, be 
surveyed ; also that such other well-defined islands which may be found 
in township 17 north, range 14 west, and townships 17 and 18 north, 
Tange 15 west, which existed and were above ordinary high-water mark 
in 1812 when Louisiana was admitted into the Union be surveyed, the 
question of disposing of the lands and islands to be subsequently con- 
sidered by his office upon the filing of the approved plats in the United 
States local land office. 

It was further recommended that the application for the survey of 
the lands transmitted by Mr. Theriot, so far as they Include lands in 
the bed of the lake not specified above in township 17 north, range 14 
west, township 17 north, range 15 west, and township 18 north, range 
15 west, be rejected, inasmuch as the lands appear to belong to the 
State under her rights of sovereignty. These recommendations were 
approved under date of October 28, 1922, and a United States surveyor 
was detailed to execute the survey of the lands and islands erroneously 
omitted from the original survey. This survey is now practically com- 
pleted, À 

Recent decisions of the department involving claims in the Cross 
Lake area will be found reported in yolume 49 of the Land Decisions, 
at page 452, and in volume 50 (advance sheets), page 180. 

A petition to reconsider the matter and pacate the department's action 
of October 28, 1922, with request that the surveys be extended over the 
entire area embraced in the old bed of Cross Lake is mow pending 
before the department, 


Serremper 11, 1916. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Sm: With your letter of March 22, 1916, you submitted to this de- 
partment the papers relating to the ‘area known as Ferry Lake, in 
township 20 morth, range 16 west, in the State of Louisiana, consist- 
ing ef seme 670 acres of land dying between the mean high water mark 
and the meander line established by the public land survey in 1839, and 
nearly 10,000 acves covered by the waters of the take itself. 

This matter was first called to the attention of your department 
in 1908 by the application of Thomas Singleton, jr., and others for 
the survey of the resurveyed area of public land im the township 
named. Later, in the year 1916, John B. King and others filed 
amended applicetions under the mining laws of the United States, 
asserting an interest in portions of the area involved alleged to be 
valuable for oll and gas. From that time until the papers were sub- 
mitted here last March the matter has been pending before your de- 
partment in various forms. Investigations have been made by sur- 
veyors, geologists, and ecologists of your department. Several hearings 
have been had before the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
and the Secretary of the Interior, culminating in a lengthy communica- 
tion to you from the commissioner under date of July 9, 1915, im which 
the latter finds that the entire area—that under the waters of the 
dake as well as the land between the high-water mark and the old 
meander line—is the property of the United States and recommends its 
survey as such, 

While you approve the facts found by ‘the commissioner, you con- 
clude that there is no necessity for a survey at the present time owing 
to the fact that all the vacant public lands in the township have 
been withdrawn from location, sale, ete., by departmental order of 
December 15, 1908, because containing valuable oil and gas deposits, 
and that the lands are now included in Executive otder of withdrawal 
dated July 2, 1910; as to the 670 acres of land lying between the old, 
meander line and the mean high-water mark, you state that wells 
haye been drilled thereon in trespass and in defiance of the withdrawal 
orders, and you accordingly recommend that appropriate proceedings 
be instituted to assert the right and claim of the Government to the 
lands and the minerals therein and also to recover for the trespass 
already committed. 4 

As to the area below the mean ‘high-water mark of the lake —that is, 
the portion actually covered by water—upon which it seems more than 
than 60 wells have been drified under teases from the State or the 
levee board, which are producing large quantities of otl, you make no 
definite recommendation further than to “submit the entire record to 
you (the Attorney General) for the institution of legal proceedings to 
assert and protect the interests of the United States in and to the land 
and the minerals if, in your (the Attorney General's) judgment, ‘the 
law and facts warrant such proceedings.” 

The papers in this case are voluminous, consisting of affidavits, 
briefs, reports, and documents, some of which date back to the early 
days of the century. From such examination as this department has 
been able to make of these papers, and from the facts stated by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office in his lengthy report to you, 
and from the briefs of opposing counsel, as well as admissions made 
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by them at a hearing which was held in this department, T can safely 
say there is little, if any, real controversy over the material facts, 
which may be substantially stated as follows: 

What is known as Ferry Lake, or Caddo Lake, as it is sometimes 
called, covers an area of some 20 by 15 miles, lying partly in Louisi- 
ana and partly in Texas. In this area there are two bayous, known 
as Cypress Bayou and James Bayou, the latter emptying into the 
former at a point now covered by the waters of the lake, and the 
water carried by both bayous later found its way through Cypress 
Bayou into the Red River. A large part, if not all, of this area was 
low land, and at some time prior to the last part of the eighteenth 
century, i. e, about 1780, was covered by a growth of forest trees. 
However, several hundred years ago there formed at the mouth of 
the Red River an accumulation of logs and débris which practically 
closed up the river and greatly impeded its flow. This accumulation 
was locally known as a raft, and while it existed it continued to grow 
at its upper end by reason of the lodgment against it of other trees 
and matter flowing down the river, while the lower end, on the con- 
trary, after a time began to decay and fall away so that the progress 
of the raft was up the current of the stream. 

Some time about the year 1780, the particular date being immaterial, 
the raft had progressed up the stream to the point opposite Cypress 
Bayou. This impeded, if it did not stop, the flow of the water from the 
bayou into the river, as a result of which sediment was deposited in the 
bayou’s mouth and the waters were backed up until they extended be- 
yond the banks and over the entire surrounding low area now known 
as Ferry Lake. It should be said bere that by reason of this deposit 
at the lower end of the bayou, its original course below the Jake has 
been entirely obliterated and it no longer constitutes an outlet of 
Ferry Lake, which at some time formed another outlet higher up, 
known as Twelvemile Bayou. 

The raft continued in the river for many years, but has now been 
entirely removed. Indeed the removal took place a number of years 
ago, but upon the removal of the raft Ferry Lake did not disappear. 
In this connection it should be said that a few years ago the Federal 
Government constructed a concrete dam across the lower end of the 
lake so as to maintain a certain stage of water, and while the con- 
struction of the dam has maintained a higher level of water in the 
lake, it is not pretended that the lake would now be dry if the dam 
were remoyed, or if it had not been constructed, The most that is 
contended in this regard is that when the hard soll in the bed of 
Mwelve-mile Bayou is sufficiently eaten away, which the applicants for 
survey predict will be within some 25 years, then the fall from Ferry 
Lake to Red River will be sufficlent for Twelve-mile Bayou to drain 
the lake. 

For many years, beginning possibly as early as 1840, there was 
considerable navigation across Ferry Lake from a point in Texas 
known as Jefferson. This navigation was through Ferry Lake and 
other lakes to the Red River and thence down that river to the 
Mississippi and to various points along the latter. This commerce 
was at times by no means inconsiderable, but it has now diminished, 
principally on account of the construction of railways in that part 
of the country. The channel of Cypress Bayou can be distinctly 
traced even now through the bed of the lake. The trees that for- 
merly grew on the land adjoining the bayou have been killed. Many 
of the stumps are still in existence, some of them projecting above 
the water, but many of them have entirely disappeared. The channel 
of the bayou is now susceptible of navigation, and has been so from 
a date prior to the establishment of the Government of the United 
States, That portion of the Jake outside of the channel of the bayou 
varies in depth, some of it being 9 or 10 feet deep. Plats filed on 
behalf of the State of Louisiana show that a depth of 3 feet obtains 
over practically the entire area of the lake, a depth of 5 feet over 
a somewhat smaller area and a depth of 7 feet over a still smaller 
portion. 

The meander line of the lake was surveyed in 1839, when the 
public lands surveys were extended over this section of the country, 
and from the examinations and surveys recently made by the General 
Land Office, that line did not accord with what was then the mean 
high-water mark of the lake. Notably on the north and near James 
Bayou a considerable area of what was land at that time was omitted 
from the survey, and elsewhere there are slight variations between the 
survey of 1839 and the recent survey made by the General Land 
Office. However, on the whole, the recent careful investigations made 
by the agents of your department show that with the exception of 
the land omitted on the north end of the lake, the old survey of 1839 
was remarkably accurate and practically followed in the main the 
mean high-water mark. 

It is possible that the waters of Red River in times of flood now 
find their way into Ferry Lake, and it may be that some of them did 
so at the time of the formation of the lake, or soon afterwards, but 
Cypress Bayou has a watershed of some 2,800 square miles, and its 
own waters are sufficient for the maintenance of the lake. 

About the year 1908 the lands in this vicinity became known to be 
valuable for olf and gas. Exploration resulted in the discovery of 


wells of large production, The State of Louisiana claiming to own the 
lands under the waters of the lake by virtue of its sovereignty granted 
them to the Caddo levee district, which in turn leased them to the 
Gulf Refining Co., the latter paying a royalty of one-half of the mineral 
produced. Under this lease large sums of money have been paid into 
the treasury of the levee district. The claim of the State of Louisiana 
is confined to the area actually covered by the waters of the lake, and 
it lays no claim to the 670 acres of land lying between the high water 
mark and the old meander line, 

It is claimed on behalf of the State of Louisiana that Ferry Lake 
as a whole is a nayigable body of water; that it was such in 1812, 
when Louisiana was admitted into the Union on an equality with the 
other States, and that she thereby became entitled to the bed of the 
lake by virtue of her sovereignty; but it this contention should not 
prevail—that is, if the lake should be held to be nonnayigable—in that 
event the State claims to be entitled to the lands lying under the water 
by virtue of the swamp-land grant made under the act of March 2, 
1849 (9 Stat. 352). 

The applicants for survey, of course, base their claim under the 
mining laws of the United States, and they accordingly assert that the 
land is public land and urge that it be surveyed as such, to the end 
that they may be afforded an opportunity of perfecting their claims. 

It is well settled that lands lying under navigable waters in this 
country belong to the States by virtue of their sovereignty. So numer- 
ous and well known are the decisions on this point it is not necessary 
te mention that. The only question presented in this regard is one of 
fact; whether the lake is navigable. That it was navigable at one 
time is beyond dispute, and that portions are even now navigable is 
also true. This applies at least to what is known as the channels of 
Cypress and James Bayous. I do not think we are concerned with the 
cause from which the lake resulted. It may have been unusual, even 
extraordinary, but the admitted cause in this case was unquestionably 
not artificial. 

It may be that about the time of the admission of Louisiana into 
the Union in 1812 the waters of the lake outside of the channel of 
the bayous were filled with stumps and bodies of dying or dead trees, 
which would have interfered with practicable navigation and possibly 
have prevented it entirely. That, however, I regard as immaterial, 
because I have been referred to no decision to support the contention 
that there can be such a thing as the severance of the navigable from 
the nonnavigable portion of a body of water. Certainly, until now 
the United States has never questioned the navigability of this lake 
nor has it done anything to show that it regarded the channel of 
Cypress Bayou as severable from the other waters of the lake. On 
the contrary, the entire area has been regarded as a lake or body of 
water susceptible of navigation. When the public-lands surveys were 
made nearly 75 years ago they represented the lake practically as it 
now is, with the exception heretofore noted, where on the north some 
considerable portion of high land was erroneously represented as 
water, 

Until the land lying under the water was discovered to be valuable 
for oll and gas, there was not even a suggestion that Ferry Lake was 
not a permanent body of water susceptible of navigation, nor was 
any request made of the Government to extend its surveys across it, 
except in so fur as certain comparatively small areas of land were 
concerned which had been erroneously omitted from the original sur- 
vey of 1839. This body of water as a whole furnished a channel for 
commerce, and had done so for a number of years. On the face of it, 
therefore, the State was clearly justified in regarding the lake as a 
navigable body of water, and the Federal Government, by the construc- 
tion of the dam across the lower end of the lake, has encouraged the 
State in this belief. 

The channel of the bayou itself is unquestionably navigable, and 
the moment an attempt is made to regard the channel of the bayou as 
an independent navigable stream, entirely severable from the outlying 
waters of the lake, another question is presented: If the waters may 
be properly severable, are not the submerged lands lying beyond the 
banks of the bayou overflowed lands and therefore subject to the 
grant made to the State of Louisiana in 1849 of all the swamp and 
overflowed lands which may be or are found unfit for cultivation.” 

It is beyond dispute that within the present boundaries of the lake 
and outside of the channels of Cypress Bayou and the other bayous 
flowing into it, there was at one time, probably as late as 1780, a 
dense growth of forest timber, which proves conclusively that this 
area was at one time not covered by water, This area is styled by 
the applicants for the survey as “submerged forests" or “ submerged 
land,” but it might as well be called “ overflowed land.” To my mind 
there is no difference. 

It is contended by the applicants for survey that the water can be 
drained from this land. Indeed, they assert that if let alone the lake 
will drain itself in perhaps another 25 years. If that be so (and it 
must be conceded that the land can be drained by artificial means, 
whatever may occur if it be let alone), the case would seem to be one 
peculiarly within the swamp-land grant, which was made “to ald the 
State of Louisiana in constructing the necessary levees and drains to 
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reclaim the swamp and overflowed lands therein.“ It is not improbable 
that this very situation, and others like it, were in the mind of Con- 
gress when the swamp-land grant was made. This case seems to fall 
within the yery letter of the law, and I can conceive of nothing that 
would justify us in saying that it was not within-its spirit. 

I see little force in the contention that the State can not consistently 
now assert title under the swamp-land grant. Its failure to do 80 
earlier is accounted for by the fact that the lake was regarded as a 
navigable body of water. And it is idle to say that the State, having 
asserted a claim by virtue of its sovereignty, is now estopped to assert 
any other claim. If the officers of the State, misconceiving her rights, 
assert one claim, their action in so doing in no sense estops the State 
from subsequently asserting any rights she may have under the law. 

As I see it, Ferry Lake is either a navigable body of water as a 
whole or the area outside of the beds of the bayous must be regarded 
us submerged or overflowed lands, which, being susceptible of drainage, 
the State of Louisiana is entitled to acquire under the swamp-land 
grant. I do not believe that in the State of Louisiana, where the 
swamp-land grant obtains, the Government can properly close its sur- 
veys on a shallow, nonnavigable body of water and thus prevent the 
State from acquiring title under the swamp and overflowed land grant. 
This is clearly indicated by the Supreme Court in its decision in 
Mitchell v. Smale (140 U. S. 406), where, considering a somewhat 
similar question, the court said:, 

“Nor do we mean to say that in granting lands bordering on a 
nonnavigable lake or stream the authorities might not formerly, 
by express words, have limited the granted premises to the water's 
edge and reserved the right to survey and grant out the lake or 
river botton to other parties. But since the grant to the respective 
States of all swamp and overflowed lands therein, this can not be 
done.” (Italics mine.) (Pp. 413, 414.) 

This brings me to a consideration of the last contention made by the 
applicants for survey, and in which they are sustained by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, namely, that the land in question is 
mineral, and therefore did not pass to the State under the swamp-land 
grant. 

In this connection it is urged that such title as the State ecquired 
under that grant was merely inchoate, and that if prior to the per- 
fection of that title by the performance of all the acts necessary to 
pass title, the land is discovered to be valuable for mineral, it is ex- 
cepted from the grant. I do not understand this to be the law. There 
was no exception of mineral land from the swamp-land grant made 
to the State of Louisiana and prior to that time, so far as Louisiana 
Is concerned, the only reservation of minerals made by the Federal 
Government in any of its legislation affecting the publie lands related 
to lands containing salt springs, lead mines, and contiguous tracts. 
The policy of reserving minerals generally was not established until 
after the swamp-land grant was made to Louisiana. The act of 1849 
was a present grant, operative, if at all, from its date, and as this 
land was not known to be valuable for mineral at the date of the grant, 
I do not see how the subsequent discovery of mineral can in any way 
affect the right of the State to acquire title. Nor would the situation 
be materially changed even if the mineral character of the land had 
been known in 1849, because there was no exception of mineral in the 
swamp grant made to Louisiana, 

This view is supported by the Supreme Court's decision in Cooper v. 
Roberts (18 How. 173), which involved a question essentially similar. 
In that case the State's title under the school grant was contested upon 
the ground that the land was valuable for its deposit of copper and it 
was contended that by the act of March 1, 1847 (9 Stat. 146), all the 
reported mining lands in that district were removed from the opera- 
tion of the general laws. The land there involved had been reported 
as mining land, and, indeed, it has been leased for mining purposes 
by the Secretary of War, large expenditures having been made under 
the lease, 

The school grant involved in that case was like the swamp grant, 
one in presenti, though unlike the latter, the former attaches to no 
particular tract of land until survey is made, notwithstanding which 
the Supreme Court held that as there had been no reservation of gold, 
silver, or copper mines until after Michigan had been admitted into 
the Union the act of 1847 which made such reservation did not affect 
the State’s right. * 

The decision in Cooper v. Roberts sheds further light upon this 
question in that it refers to subsequent legislation which abrogated 
those clauses of the act of 1847 which distinguished the mineral from 
other public lands and placed them alike under the ordinary system 
for the disposal of the public domain. (See the act of September 26, 
1850, 9 Stat, 472.) 

In view of the entire situation, I feel that no action should be taken 
to enforce or assert any claim by the Government to that portion of the 
area involved which is covered by the waters of the lake, because if 
the State’s title by virtue of its sovereignty shonld fail for any reason 
I see no way of successfully resisting her claim under the swamp-land 
grant. 
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However, in so far as concerns the land lying between the old 
meander line and the waters of the lake I entirely agree with you 
that it constitutes unsurveyed public land of the United States and 
that appropriate proceedings should be taken to enforce the Gov- 
ernment’s claims. I am so advising the United States attorney at 
Shreyeport by letter of even date and am sending him copies of the 
special agent's reports received with your letter of July 28 last, 
showing the trespasses which bave been committed thereon. 

in this connection permit me to say that I think it altogether advis- 
able, if not in fact imperative, that the public-land surveys be ex- 
tended over the land before the suits which are to be brought are ac- 
tually filed. While your department has approved the finding of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, that this land was errone- 
ously omitted from the survey, I still feel that the survey should be 
actually corrected before legal proceedings are instituted. The courts 
have no power to make or correct surveys and until the survey is cor- 
rected the Government might experience some difficulty in establishing 
its claim to the land. In this connection I invite your attention to 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of Cragin v. Powell (128 U. 8. 
691); Knight v. United States Land Association (142 U. S. 161); and 
Kirwan v. Murphy (189 U. S. 35). 

I have accordingly adyised the United States attorney that he 
should, as early as possible, prepare his pleadings, but that he should 
delay the filing of them pending the execution of the surveys, or at 
least until after one has been ordered and undertaken. 

I am returning, under separate cover, all of the papers, maps, etc., 
recelyed with your letter of March 22. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun W. Davis, 
Acting Attorney General. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I understand that the Louisiana Supreme 
Court on Monday, April 21, rendered an opinion and gave 
judgment affirming a decision of the Caddo Parish district 
court affecting the lands in the Cross Lake section which up- 
held the contention of the city of Shreveport and gave validity 
to its title to the lands in question, which were acquired from 
the State of Louisiana, the State having previously acquired 
said lands from the Federal Government. I-shall insert in the 
Recorp a copy of this decision as soon as it can be obtained. 


VETERANS OF THE WOBLD WAR 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate resume the consideration of the veterans’ bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? k 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2257) to con- 
Solidate, codify, revise, and reenact the laws effecting the estab- 
lishment of the United States Veterans’ Bureau and the ad- 
ministration of the war risk insurance act, as amended, and 
the vocational rehabilitation act, as amended, the pending 
question being on the amendment of the Committee on Finance, 
on page 4, line 22, to strike out “ $12,000" and insert “ $10,000” 
as salary of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the only re- 
maining committee amendment in the bill is the amendment 
reducing the salary of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
from $12,000, as it was in the bill when introduced, to $10,000, 
The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau has under his command 
a larger force of employees than many of the departments. 
His bureau is spending over $400,000,000 this year. He is 
charged with the application of measures of relief for over 
250,000 soldiers and their dependents. His responsibility ex- 
ceeds that of most of the Cabinet officers of the United States. 
He is dealing with a new bureau which has not the benefit 
of settled practice to guide it. There is called for in him a 
greater measure of judgment and of responsibility than is called 
for in most of the officers of the United States Government. 

I earnestly hope that the Senate will see fit to allow the 
salary provided in the original text, to wit, $12,000. 

Mr. DILL. What salary did the director get when the 
bureau was established? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My impression is that the Di- 
55350 of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance originally received 

7,500. 

Mr. DILL, And then it was raised to $10,000? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think it was immediately 
raised to $10,000, 

Mr. DILL. And it is now proposed to increase it to $12,000? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; it is now proposed to 
increase it to $12,000. 

Mr. DILL. How many directors have there been of the 
bureau? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There have been two directors 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. When it was established in 1921 
Forbes was then Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
and he became Director of the Veterans’ Bureau upon its estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.. WALSH of Massachusetts. But there was a Director of 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau previous to that time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Previous to that there was 
another Director of War Risk Insurance, Mr. Cholmeley-Jones. 

Mr. ASHURST.. Mr. President, I am aware, as, of course, 
every other Senator is aware, of the sacred duty imposed upon 


the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. I have no disposition to 


hamper the director in the performance of his great work. 
Whoever attempts to perform the work devolving upon the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau will be confronted with a 
colossal task. 

Whiist we are considering the question of fixing the salary 
of the director I desire to make some observations, and I shall 
do so without any heat or prejudice: The director is oppressed 
and enmeshed by the same system of red tape and eircumlocu- 
tion that enmeshes practically all men in the executive depart- 
ments of our Government. No sooner does a man of high char- 
acter and generous impulse take office in Washington than it 
appears he becomes somewhat of a bureaucrat. I do not say 
that the present Direetor of the Veterans’ Bureau has become 
more of a bureaucrat than the ordinary human being becomes 
when he takes office in Washington, 

About one-eighth of the moneys collected In the way of taxes 
and appropriated by Congress is spent through the Veterans“ 
Bureau. With that I have no complaint. Indeed, on the con- 
trary, my complaint in the past has been that we did not with 
sufficient celerity appropriate requisite snms to carry on the 
energies of the Veterans’ Bureau. I am not now retracting or 
contradicting anything I have previously said with reference 
to the necessity for adequate hospitals for disabled sailors 
and soldiers afflicted with tuberculosis. Indeed, I am reassert- 
ing all that I have previously said upon this subject. But the 
present régime is developing a tendency toward holding the 
ex-service men too much in hospitals, especially those afflicted 
with tuberculosis. 

Let us for a moment consider the situation as to tuberculosis 
of the lungs. Tuberculosis does not respond to treatment as 
réadily as one may suppose. A person afflicted with tubercu- 
losis of the lungs will recover his health only in so far as he 
is able to build up heaithy tissue and healthy corpuscles. 
Therefore there must be successful digestion and alimentation. 


Merely to build a large hospital building with lines of elegance’ 


is not sufficient. P 

Every reasonable thing within the domain of possibility that 
may be done should and onght to be done to minister to the 
appetite, digestion, and alimentation of a person afflicted with 
tubereulosis, so that he may be able to assimilate the amount 
of food required to build up healthy tissue. If these boys are 
herded and confined too strictly in great hospitals and are 
allowed no liberty of movement, no liberty of action, but are 


treated more or less as men in the Army, in spite of the efforts 


of the ablest physicians and nurses, there comes that wistful- 
ness, that belief that they would grow better and improve if 
allowed more freedom, and this element must be yielded to on 
behalf of the patients.. So there has grown up what some call 
“home treatment”; that is to say, the patiefit who has been 
in the hospital during many weary months, possibly years, 
grows tired of the hospital, with its regimen and its rules, He 
believes that if he were permitted to leave the hospital, with 
his compensation still paid to him, and purchase a tent or to 
erect somewhere a smali “shack” or furnish his own quarters 
and with some member of his family be somewhat independent 
he would recover more quickly. Tam here to say that in every 
case where that may reasonably be done—and I have followed 
this subject with some eare—the recovery of the patient is pro- 
moted. I do not wish to be understood that, therefore, all men 
afflicted with tuberculosis should leave the hospital; not by 
any means; but I do mean to say—and I assert it after an 
observation of some years—tliat the director of the bureau and 
the commanding officers of the various Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pitals ought to be more generous, more considerate, and more 
yielding with respect to those patients who, within reasonable 
limitations, desire to take this so-called “ home-treatment” 
method, 
Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senater from Arizona 
yield to me? 
Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 
Mr. DILL. As to home treatment,” when soldiers now 
| take home treatment,” as some of them attempt to do, they 
are deprived of compensation. 


Mr. ASHURST. I was just going to make that remark, 
and I thank the Senator. For example, a soldier has been in 
a hospital for a year or for two years; he makes no apparent 
progress looking toward recovery, and he believes that if he 
could go into the meadows, fields, forests, hills, or on the plains 
and in some degree have his own way he could recover; but 
under the present harsh rules no sooner does he sever himself 
from the hospital to seek cheerful surronndings than his com- 
pensation is materially reduced or is cut practically to noth- 
Ing. The result is this: Instead of having a serene mind, 
instead of being in a condition where he can digest food, he 
is worrying about his compensation; he is worrying as to 
whether or not his wife or his dependents will be adequately 
provided for. Down goes his compensation; up goes his tem- 
perature. He looks upon the reduction in compensation as an 
attempt of the bureau to drive him back into the hospital. 
That inereases his temperature, disturbs his digestion and ali- 
mentation, and he is retarded in his recovery. 

I make this statement in no unkind spirit, but in the hope 
that the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau and the other officers 
of the bureau will read it. If they do deign to read what I 
have to say, I trust they will remember that it is not said in 
æ spirit of carping criticism but of helpful criticism. I want 
the Veterans’ Bureau to be more liberal and more generous 
toward those patients who wish treatment away from the 
hospitals. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator think the pending bill 
ought to provide that where a patient takes home treatment his 
compensation shall not be cut off? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. DILL. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will sny that the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Opp has a number of amendments which I 
think may effectuate this purpose. 

I intend to propose an amendment if the Senator from 
Nevada does not propose his amendment; but he will probably 
propose something of this sort, because he served on the com- 
mittee to investigate the Veterans’ Bureau, of which committee 
the Senator from Pennsylyanin [Mr. Reep] was chairman, and 
of which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa} was 
a member. The Senator from Nevada also did himself the 
justice and the credit to visit the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals 
in Arizona and throughout the twelfth district. The amend- 
ment which I intend to propose reads as follows: 


That any ex-service man shown to have a tuberculous disease of a 
compensable degree, and who has been hospitalized for a perlod of one 
year, and who in the judgment of the director will not reach a condi- 
tion of arrest by further hospitalization, and whose discharge from 
hospitalization will not be prejudicial to the beneficiary or his family, 
and who is not feasible for training, shall upon his request be discharged 
from hospitalization and rated as permanently and totally disabled, said 
rating to continue for the period of three years. 


That amendment, if adopted, would mean that when the ex- 
soldier makes the application, in the Judgment of the director, 
he may be discharged from the hospital; and if he is discharged 
after having been there one year, he is to be rated as totally 
and permanently disabled, and that rating shall not be reduced 
during three years. That amendment, if adopted, would give 
to the ex-service man a feeling of security and a satisfaction 
that he and his dependents will not be subjected to penury 
during the time that he is taking treatment away from the hos- 
pital. 

There are many imponderables to be considered in the difficult 
question of treating tuberculosis. In the twelfth district, for 
instance, the present manager when in the Philippine Islands 
some years ago was arrested, charged with smuggling narcotics 
into the Philippine Islands. He pleaded guilty and was sen- 
tenced to a term in the penitentiary. 

It is a most unpleasant duty; indeed, it is a sad duty to 
stand here and rehearse the misfortunes of a fellow creature; 
but my duty is first to the ex-service men, and practically 
every ex-soldier being hospitalized in the twelfth district 
resents the fact that a man who was convicted of smuggling 
narcotics should be the manager of the twelfth district and 
should hold their destiny in his hands. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainty. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am surprised at the Senator’s 
last statement because I was under the impression, from a 
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report that was furnished us by a committee of investigation 
organized by the American Legion in that district, that they 
were entirely satisfied with Major Grant’s administration of 
the district office. Does the Senator know whether the Legion 
has taken any action one way or the other about it? 

` Mr. ASHURST. Frankly, Mr. President, I do not know 
whether the Legion has done so or not, but various soldier 
organizations in my State have appealed to me to try to 
secure the removal of the present manager of the twelfth 
district. I repeat it is.a most unpleasant duty to stand here 
and rehearse the defects of a fellow man. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not ask the question in 
criticism. The Senator, of course, understands that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I know that; but I repeat that it is not 
soothing; on the contrary, it is irritating to the tubercular ex- 
soldiers to have their destinies presided over by a man who 
served a term in prison for smuggling narcotics. I repeat, 
the soldiers resent that and feel that the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau ought to find some other man in the twelfth 
district to take charge of that office. They do not presume to 
tell the director whom to select, but they do feel that the 
director ought to choose some one other than this man. 

I have mentioned the matter to show the harsh tendencies, 
the unyielding attitude, that grows up in and about Goyern- 
ment bureaus. 

I have received some letters from Arizona, from worthy per- 
sons, persons whose judgment is entitled to respect, saying that 
we ought not now at this late date bring against the record 
of a man something that happened years ago, and that he 
ought to be permitted to remain in the twelfth district as the 
manager. That is a beautiful sentiment, but the disabled 
ex-service men, the persons intimately affected, and whose 
health and destiny are bound up in the twelfth district, do 
not want the present manager, and their wishes should be 
considered. 

I believe it to be my duty to urge his dismissal. I have 
requested the Veterans’ Bureau to do so. I have urged the 
President to remove this manager, but it is said to me that 
this man was pardoned. Be it so; be it so; but the pardon was 
procured by Forbes, who was a “pal,” a partner in the 
Orient of the director of the twelfth district, years ago. 

A pardon procured at the solicitation of Forbes is one upon 
which I may properly comment, because it has been disclosed 
by the hearings before the committee of which the able junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] was chairman that Mr. 
Forbes was recreant to his trust. Forbes is about to go upon 
trial for his liberty, and it would not become me, therefore, to 
make any further statement as to this matter. I do not believe 
it would be right for me to say anything that might tend to 
cause any sensation, or tend to prejudge his cause, but I do 
not think that any man, especially an officer of the -Veterans’ 
Bureau, ought to screen himself behind a pardon procured at 
the solicitation of C. R. Forbes. 

I pass from this painful duty which I have now performed 
and I reach a more pleasant duty. 

The committee appointed to investigate the Veterans’ Bureau, 
which committee was presided over by the junior Senator froin 
Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], of which the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Oppre}] was a member, and of which the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] was a member, held hearings 
which are published in five volumes, available for all Senators, 
and at this juncture I desire to read the telegram of the Senator 
from Nevada to the director, found on page 1569 of volume 5 
of the testimony. It is as follows: 


PRESCOTT, ARIZ., October 17, 1923, 
Gen. Fnaxk T. Hines, 
Director Veterans’ Bureau, San Francisco, Calif.: 

I have just completed examination of Veterans’ Bureau hospital situa- 
tion in Arizona and strongly urge the retention of the tubercular 
hospitals at both Prescott and Tucson and the making of necessary 
alterations and improvements to these hospitals soon as possible in 
order that they be made thoroughly adequate to meet demands on 
them and modern and complete, which they are far from being now. 
Also that local architects be consulted, especially in Tucson construc- 
tion, in order that buildings be made suitable for warm climate. The 
buildings there now are wretchedly inadequate. I have studied condi- 
tions surrounding these hospitals and talked with many of the patients 
and find that over 90 per cent are from other States than Arizona and 
are typical of large number of tubercular patients throughout the 
United States who have set their hearts on going to certain sections 
of the country where they believe they can be cured and will go to 
these places in any event; therefore the problem is one of national 
necessity and national obligation and not of State or sectional interest. 

The abandoning of either the Prescott or Tucson hospitals would 


result in severe hardship to many of the patients who desire to remain 
where they are, irrespective of opinions of various authorities as to the 
merits of certain other localities. ‘These patients would remain in 
these places in any event and become charges on the communities, 
which are unprepared to and should not be called on to assume a duty 
that belongs to the Government, which it must not delegate or avoid. 
Rumors regarding abandonment of these hospitals are doing harm to 
patients in Prescott and Tucson hospitals by causing them unrest and 
worry. Contentment and peace of mind are necessary in effecting cure. 
Can testify from observation that both these places are admirably 
adapted for curing tuberculosis. Statistics of cures available which 
verify this. 
TASKER L. ODDIE. 


When the committee concluded their hearings they were so 
courteous as to ask me to express some views with reference 
to hospitalization in general, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the views I there expressed to the committee be printed 
at the conclusion of and as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON, HENRY F. ASHURST, A SENATOR FROM THE STATB 
OF ARIZONA 


Senator AsHurst. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity 
of saying a word. This honorable committee of the Senate is now 
about to close its hearings your labors have been arduous and you 
have been diligent, and 1 doubt not they have engrossed all of your 
time for the past two or three months. ` 

You are entitled to and will receive the thanks, not only of the 
veterans themselves, but of the country at large for your patient 
labor, 

It is obvious to me that it is neither necessary nor desirable at 
this time that I should enter into a protracted discussion of the vital 
question of soldier hospitalization. However, I will ask leave of the 
committee to file some exhibits, Senator ODDIE, to whom I will again 
refer later, filed some exhibits, but It may be that his modesty caused 
him to omit from the record a copy of a telegram from himself to 
General Hines respecting hospitalization in the Southwest, 

Senator Opnir. That is in the record, Senator. 

Senator ASHURST. I am very glad his modesty did not prevent his 
performing that duty, 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to include in the record a copy 
of a telegram from the American Legion of Phoenix, Ariz, which 
I think substantiates, although no substantiation ig necessary, Sen- 
ator ODDIE’S report. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will be glad to have it in the record. 

(The telegram referred to by Senator Asuurst is here printed in 
full, as follows:) 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 29, 1922. 
Hon. Henry ASHUKST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Kindly use your influence to get hospitalized locally more than 
150 disabled men who have families and relatives here, also men 
who have been sent into this altitude by the best medical men 
in the United States and who can not go into other climates. Also 
other men who have tried other climates unsuccessfully. These 
disabled veterans are being forced to live at a disadvantage as 
compared with those who can accept hospitalization in any cli- 
mate. They are being forced to live on their compensation, which 
has already been reduced in many instances because they are out 
of hospitals. These cuts in compensation are occurring daily, and 
daily the men are becoming less able to care for themselves prop- 
erly because in their own minds and from experience in other 
locations they refuse to accept transportation into less favorable 
climates. This condition prevails throughout southern Arizona 
and merits correction. 

THR AMERICAN LEGION. 


` 

Senator Asnunsr. I pause, Mr. Chairman, at this time to thank 
Senator ODDIE for the zeal and the earnestness with which he worked 
whilst in the State I have the honor, in part, to represent. He 
visited, as his report discloses—I speak only of his yisits to the hos- 
pitals in my State—the hospital at Prescott, called Whipple Bar- 
racks, No. 50, and the hospital at Tucson, No. 51. 1 have said a 
yast deal about those two hospitals, about what ought to be done, 
and T have made some severe criticisms in times gone by, both in the 
Senate and before its committees. But I believe that the concise and 
compact report of Senator Oppiz embraces all that I could say. 

I am sure, from my examination of the papers, that his report dis- 
closes a most thorough and painstaking investigation on his part. 
For this, of course, he has not only my thanks but, I think, the 
thanks of all persons, like yourselves, who are interested in the one 
question of rehabilitating the disabled soldier. 


| you gentlemen, 


| have said about aur efforts. 
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I might, however, contribute now a word which I hope will prove 
to he of some illumination to the committee in its labors in the 
future, for I certainly take it as the judgment of the committee 
that they will not at this point conclude their work, but they will 
ask, as I believe they should ask, Congress for a further appropria- 
tion and will ask for further time to sit, for you will remember 
that Congress knows nothing about hospitals except in so far as you 
advise them. 

That is no reflection on Congress. This is a vast country; this is 
a vast problem; vital in its importance. Congress will know about 
hospitals only so much as you gentlemen tell them. That applies to 
me just as it applies to all other Members of Congress. 

We can not, gentlemen of the committee, know to a certainty just 
how many hospitals are functioning properly, We can not know to a 
certainty whether the hospitals have been appropriately located, be- 
cause, forsooth, we can not go to each ‘hospital. We must depend 
upon you. I am happy to state that I am profoundly penetrated 


with the idea that there are no Senators upon whom we might rely to 


give us facts and conclusions with more confidence than we do upon 
I trust that I am not presumptuous and will not be 
accused of trying to instruct my fellow Senators when I say I hope 
you will ask for an additional appropriation and for additional time 
in which to sit and continue your great work, because I know that 
you agree with me that this country owes to its disabled and stricken 
soldiers all that money and science can do to aid in restoring them to 
health. 

I hope that you will not deem me obtrusive when I say that in our 


| tuberculosis hospitals especially we find as time goes on in treating 


tubercular patients that there is what is called an “ imponderable.” 
Summons fhe best physicians, summons all that sclence can bring, but 
you are not sure, gentlemen, of a complete restoration to health. 
Tuberculosis of the lungs is indeed curable, always in its first stages, 
usually in its second stages, But alimentation or digestion, in my 
opinion, is one of the secrets of the restoration to health of a ‘tuber- 
cular patient. 

One of your number served with great honor and gallantry in the 
World War. He will snow that the war was won because we were 
able to summon vigorous men at the right time. 

When the lungs of a tubercular patient are attacked with tuber- 
culosis an innumerable host of germs assall the healthy segments and 
structure of the lungs. ‘Only im so far as that patient, through 
‘metabolism and the processes which are so well known to physicians, 
can build up healthy corpuscles of the blood to fight these invaders, 
overcome them, and drive them out, ean that patient hope for re- 
‘covery. A great conflict of armies takes place in the lungs of the 
tubercular patient. It the healthy soldiers“ can ‘be assembled in 


sufficient numbers to overcome the unhealthy ones, we can hope ‘that | 


the patient will recover. 


How may you summon these vast armies of healthy corpuscles? | 


First, by taking into the stomach the proper amount of digestible, 
assimilable foods. But that is not all. 
contented mind or he will not digest his food, 


The imponderable in tuberculosis of the lungs is that there settles | 
upon the patient a wistfulness; sometimes it runs to the point of, 


melancholia, which leads him to believe that if he were over here he 


would be better or if he were over there he would be better; and fre- 


‘quently, under very good conditions, he is not wholly satisfied. 

Physicians will agree with that general statement. I notice that 
Senator Oporn in his report and even in his telegram to General Hines 
Yays emphasis upon the fact that you must have cheerful surroundings 
for the, patient. 

All this means that in a ‘tuberculosis hospital unpleasant surround- 
‘ings, where conditions lead to gloom and melancholy, must be avoided. 
‘There must be pleasant places, beautiful -prospeets, much sunshine, 
which will ‘lead the patient to a serene condition of mind ‘that pro- 


motes his alimentation and digestion, which, of course, promotes his 


health, 

1 will lose with the question as to how many copies of your hear- 
ings will be printed. I have a number of inquiries for copies of the 
testimony. = 

The CHarmman, Under the rule of the Senate, I think, Sentaor, we 
are limited to u thousand copies, without a special order of the Senate. 
Of course, we will have to apply for many additional copies as soon 
as the Senate convenes. 


Senator Asnunsr. I presume the printed copies will not be available 
for a month. 

The CHAMMAN, The printer has been working pretty hard, but he 
has not yet given us the complete printed eopies of our first week's 
testimony. 

Senator Asmursr. That is all. 

The CHARMAN. The committee appreciates the kind words that you 
We realize that our efforts are neces- 
sarily fragmentary, There are about 50 Government hospitals, four 
hundred and thirty and odd contract hospitals, and it is physically 
impossible for us to visit them all. But we have reports through 
General O’Ryan’s very eficient organization on practically every one 
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of them. Those, of course, have not come out, and it was not neces- 
gary to bring them out in the public hearings, but they will be printed 
as part of our record, and I think they will make a useful source of 
information for Congress and the public on the general hospitalization 
situation. 

I am interested to know, Senator, whether since Senator Oppm’s . 
visit there and since he has taken up the Arizona hospitals with the 
Veterans’ Bureau there thas been any perceptible improvement reported 
to you from the hospitals. 

Senator AsHuRST, Yes; at hospital No, 50 there has been some im- 
provement along the lines of Senator Oppre'‘s report, but not that gen- 
eral improvement that we would expect. I appreciate the practical 
difficulty, and I am not going to be impatient at the tediousness with 
which these reforms and improvements come. The situation at Tucson, 
tt vou will pardon just a reference, is really desperate. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the place where food has to be carried half 
a mile or some such distance? 

Senator ODDIE. Yes; over a thousand feet. 

The CHAMMAN. Out of doors? 

Senator Asuurst. I will ask you to be kind enough to let me know 
when my time expires. 

The CuaAirMAN. It is a matter that we are much interested in, and we 
know you are, Senator. 

Senator Asnunsr. For example, I know one hospital where the pre- 
vailing winds are from the south. Vet the contractor in building a 
furnace placed it so that the fumes and gases would blow right into 
the hospital. 

The CHamuax. That is the architect's fault. 

Senator AsHuns?. Certainly, Care should be taken in the matter 
of food. A sick man, especially a man sick from tuberculosis, wants 
food daintily served. He must have his appetite appealed to. In 
some hospitals they buy beef in enormous quantities, of the best kind. 
No persen could ask for better beef. But frequently it is cooked in 
great hunks, raw on one side and burned on the other. Now, I feel 
that the bureau ought to use better care in selecting chefs. And I 
think you found that situation to be true, Senator. 

Senator Oppie. T found it .so. 

Senator ASHURST. That is all at this time. I thank you. 

Senator Warsa of Massachusetts, Do vou think that one or two 
mew ‘hospitals should be built in Arizona? Are the present plans 
capable of being remodeled? 

Senator ASHURST. The enlargement of the bulldings, or the con- 
‘struction of proper buildings at Tucson, and the carrying out of Sen- 
ator Oppiz's report would improve the situation in Arizona. And 
we must ‘bear in mind that in these hospitals in ‘Arizona only about 
10 per eent—I think you dwelt on that—come from Arizona. They 
come, if yau please, from other States. 

Senator Opp. Yes; I called attention to the fact that in the Tueson 
hospital there are two patients from Arizona and the rest are from 
40 of the other States. 

Senator Asnunsr. Exactly. 

‘Senator Opprp. And 1 want to aud one thing. Senator AsnursT 
comes from Prescott, The people of Prescott have shown an unusual 
disposition toward the patients in that hospital. They take them into 
their homes. They take a personal interest in those men. And it is 
very different from conditions in many places, where people are too 
busy to look after such details. But this condition means bringing 
these men back to health much sooner than would otherwise occur. 
It contributes to their happiness and contentment of mind, which is 
very important dn effecting a cure. 

Senator ASHURST. Well, I am very gratified to have that go into 
the reeord, 


Mr. ASHURST. In conclusion, I believe the Government 
ought to pay the director a fair salary. A man who is going to 
disburse $400,000,000 a year, and who ‘has charge of all the 
vast and complicated detuils of the Veterans’ Bureau, ought to 
be paid a good salary; but, in return, he ought to do the highest 
type of work and exercise the highest type of good faith. 

Therefore, expressing the hope that the present régime will 
not develop any further tendencies toward ‘bureaucracy and 
Will be more liberal and more considerate, that it will not have 
a “set” policy to enforce against the opinion of the oyer- 
whelming numbers of ex-soldiers, I am willing to vote to pay 
$12,000 a year for the work. Whoever does the work of the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, ‘whoever administers well the 
affairs of the Veterans’ Bureau, will earn, believe me, $12,000 a 
year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk a proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement which I ask to huve stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
‘proposed unanimous- consent agreement. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at 11 o'clock a. m. on the 
calendar day of May 1, 1924, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill, S. 2257, a bill to consolidate, codify, revise, and 
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reenact the laws affecting the establishment of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, and that after the hour of 11.80 o'clock a. m. on said 
calendar day no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 
5 minutes upoff the bill, or more than once or longer than 10 minutes 
upon any amendment offered thereto. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. ODDIE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is objection. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact, which I have been thinking of this 
afternoon as this discussion went on, that 135 years ago to-day 
George Washington was inaugurated the first President of the 
United States, and that at that time the aggregate wealth of the 
United States was only about eight times as much or nine times 
as much as we are to-day appropriating for our disabled ex- 
service men; and certainly there is no disposition to curtail that 
appropriation. The aggregate wealth of the United States at 
that time I suppose was approximately $3,000,000,000, and now 
the aggregate wealth of the United States is over $300,000,- 
000,000, and the annual amount which we are seeking to raise 
every year for the Goyernment is substantially as much as the 
entire aggregate wealth of the Nation when George Washington 
was inaugurated President. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly. 

Mr, FHSS. I saw a statement from an economist yesterday 
to the effect that the wealth of the United States had accumu- 
lated from 1785 to the present time more than the total accu- 
mulation of 40 centuries of all the world before then. 

Mr. SPENCER. I have no doubt that is true. It makes an 
American intensely proud, because when George Washington 
was inaugurated, as I say, 135 years ago to-day, the area of the 
United States was 892,135 square miles, and the center of 
population was 23 miles east of Baltimore. Now the area of 
the United States is 3,743,448 square miles, and the center of 
population is about 8 miles southeast of Spencer, Ind. The 
population increase has been equally as great; for at that time 
the population of the entire United States was not as great 
as is the population of five individual States of the United 
States to-day. The population then was 3,928,214, and the 
population of the United States to-day, including our posses- 
sions, is 117,859,858. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator might have said that the popu- 
lation then was only one-half of the population of a single city 
in the United States now. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is quite true; and there are five States 
in the Union that. to-day have a larger population than the 
entire United States had then. 


AMENDMENT OF PORTO RICAN ORGANIC ACT 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I had intended at this point 
to ask unanimous consent to call up Senate bill 2448, to amend 
the organic act of Porto Rico, approved March 2, 1917. It is 
a bill of great importance to the people of Porto Rico. I think 
it would lead to no diseussion; but I have been informed by 
the Senator from Utah that there was an understanding among 
Senators that there would be no vote this evening. If that is 
the case, I do not desire to ask that that agreement be broken. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the agreement, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, with that understanding, I will let the 
bill go over until some other time, though I shall call it up as 
soon as I have an opportunity. 


THE COTTON TRADE (S. DOC. NO. 100) 


Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, on day before yesterday the re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission in response to Senate 
Resolution 262 of the Sixty-seventh Congress was presented 
to the Senate, and I asked at that time that it be printed as 
a public document, and permission was granted. I have since 
ascertained that there are some charts and drawings accom- 
panying the report, and I am informed that special permission 
will be necessary to have them included. I desire to have 
them go along with the report, for it isa very important one; 
and I now ask unanimous consent to have that done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what report is it? 

Mr. DIAL. The report of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr, SMOOT. Do they not print their own reports? 

Mr. DIAL. I think they have run out of funds. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is exactly what I thought; and I 
object, because the Congress of the United States and the 
Senate have agreed that they will not print those department 


reports. We make appropriations for every department of 
the Government to print its own reports. 

Mr. DIAL. I will say to the Senator that this is a very, 
unusual report. It is a very long report. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we let one in, they will all go in. We 
have fought the matter here for 10 years; and I object, Mr. 
President, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr, HEFLIN. I ask for the regular order, 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take a recess, the recess being under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 1, 1924, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, April 30, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O eternal God, Thou art our refuge and strength, and the 
Same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Do Thou lead us to a high 
plane of Christian faith and life that our influence, example, 
and service may be for Thy glory and for the good of our 
country. Warn our people, O Lord, against the heresy that 
material possessions determine the greatness and permanence 
of nations. Teach us that we can not dispense with the heart 
and soul of things and survive. Biess our land more and more 
that it may fulfill its splendid mission. Lead it to use its un- 
equaled opportunity to bring mankind into living fellowship 
with Jesus, the Son of the living God, so that the world may 
know the teachings of His glorified cross. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 274 
Resolution providing for the consideration of H.R. 5478, a bill to 
amend an act providing vocational rehabilitation of persons injured in 
civil employment. 
HOSPITAL FACILITIES 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Rules. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report, which the Olerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 275 


Resolution providing for the consideration of H. R. 5209, a bill au- 
thorizing additional hospital facilities for the Veterans’ Bureau. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Ronstox] was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Wil the gentleman from Kentucky 
yield to me to make a request? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. LQNGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday, immediately after the reading of the Journal, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Sanpers] may address the 
House for half an hour, and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wrvstow] may address the House for half an hour, on 
the subject of the so-called Barkley biil. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 


MINE DISASTER AT BENWOOD, W. VA. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, I have asked you to indulge me while I bring to 
your attention what I regard as a very vital and pressing mat- 
ter. The country is shocked, appalled, and grief stricken again, 
and for the eighth time in the last nine months, because of the 
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horrible mine disaster at Benwood, W. Va. Yesterday and 
to-day the entire population, about 5,000 people, of that com- 
munity, with tear-dimmed eyes and heavy hearts, gathered about 
the Benwood mine opening. Practically every one of them had 
a relative that was killed in that terrible disaster. My heart- 
felt sympathy goes out to that grief-stricken community. The 
other morning something like 110 or 115 men left their homes; 
went to their work to make a support for their wives, children, 
and themselves. A few minutes after they entered upon their 
work an explosion took place that killed every man in the mine 
at that time. 


EIGHT GREAT DISASTERS IN NINE MONTHS 


If the Benwood disaster was the only one that had occurred 
‘within the last year or two we might be more able to reconcile 
ourselves. Coal mining is a dangerous and hazardous employ- 
ment, but we are more horrified when we stop to think that we 
have had eight of these great mine disasters in this country 
in less than nine months. It is high time for the whole country, 
for the Congress and for those in the States charged with the 
responsibility of providing proper working conditions for the 
miners, to give this matter most serious thought. 

On the 14th day of August, 1923, 93 men were killed in 
a coal-mine explosion at Frontier, No. 1, Wyoming; November 
6, 1923, 27 men were killed in a coal-mine explosion at Glen 
Rogers, W. Va.; 33 men were killed in a coal-mine explosion 
at MacClintocah, III., January 25, 1924; 36 men were killed 
in a coal-mine explosion at Lancashire, Pa., January 26, 1924; 
41 men drowned in an iron mine at Milford, Minn., February 
5, 1924; 173 were killed in a coal-mine explosion at Castle- 
gate, Utah, March 8, 1924; 24 men were killed in a coal-mine 
explosion at Yukon, No. 2, W. Va., March 28, 1924, and 111 
men were killed in a coal-mine explosion at Benwood, W. Va., 
on April 28, 1924. I haye not mentioned perhaps a dozen or 
more other coal-mine explosions in various parts of the country 
within the same period of time in which from 1 to 7 men 
were killed and from 1 to 85 were injured. There have 
been killed nearly 500 men and nearly 100 seriously injured 
within the last nine months by reason of these explosions and 
disasters. I have not mentioned the great number who have 
been killed by falling slate, bad air, and in other ways. I have 
only mentioned the outstanding explosions and disasters. 

FIVE TO ONE 


The mining of coal in Great Britain, France, and Belgium 
is more dangerous and hazardous than in this country, yet there 
are killed in coal mines of the United States nearly five times 
as many men as there are in Great Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium according to the number of men employed. It is obvious 
that there is something radically wrong in some of the mines 
of this country, In our haste we are not giving due regard to 
the safety of the miners and the protection of human lives. 
What I shall say, of course, is not intended for those coal opera- 
tors who are giving proper care to the health and lives of the 
men employed in their mines. I know that a great many coal 
operators in this country are using every reasonable means 
possible to safeguard the health and lives of their men; but, on 
the other hand, I know there are many coal operators that 
have been and do now disregard safety methods and devices 
to protect the lives of their workmen, and it is to that class 
of operators and to those men who work in the mines that do 
not use proper care to protect themselves and their fellow work- 
men that I am addressing my criticisms. 


COAL DUST AND CARELESSNESS 


I think it can safely be asserted that coal dust and careless- 
ness are responsible for seven of these mine disasters of which 
I have spoken, One of the great authorities on the question 
of coal-mine explosions stated recently that “coal dust is the 
cause of all widespread coal-mine explosions.” He further 
asserts stone dusting” is the only real safeguard against 
coal-dust explosions. This stone dust is made from fimestone 
and other rocks and is scattered about in the mines. It has 
been shown that sprinkling will not prevent coal-dust explo- 
sions. The British mine operators tested this out. The British 
Government passed a law which went into effect June 30, 1920, 
requiring operators of dry-coal mines to use “stone dust,” and 
since that time tere have been no explosions in properly 
Sstone-dusted“ mines. Stone dust is being used in 60 coal 
mines in this country with splendid results. The Bureau of 
Mines has been for some time urging the coal operators of our 
country to use the stone dust. The Bureau of Mines contends 
that this is the only real safeguard against coal-dust explosions. 
Stone dust was not in use in any of the mines in which these 
recent explosions occurred. We must bear in mind that coal 
dust is highly explosive and perbaps has as much force as gun- 
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powder. 
and rooms of the mines. 
wire, an open lamp may set it off, and when it is set off trav- 
erses all parts of the mine where this dust has @Dllected, and 
it is the coal dust that makes these continuous explosions 
throughout, with the disastrous results pointed out by me. 


Coal dust collects on the walls and tops of the entries 
Some gas, a match, a spark, a live 


BETTER SUPERVISION 


I am sure that more adequate supervision by the operating 
companies and the exercise of greater care by mining employees 
would eliminate more than half of all accidents. They need to 
employ more experienced and careful supervisors. I know 
that many operators under close competition strive to reduce 
the overhead charges as much as possible in order to compete 
in the market, but in my humble opinion the saving in the re- 
duction of the number of accidents would in the end more 
than pay for this additional supervision. We have about 
200,000 nonfatal accidents in our mines each year. This 
means an economic loss of nearly $40,000,000 annually, but 
the loss from fatal accidents represents a much greater sum 
annually. Are we thinking too much of cheap coal and divi- 
dends and too little of the health and the lives of the men who 
work in the mines? The Nation is more concerned in afford- 
ing proper protection to the health and lives of those who pro- 
duce the coal than they are of cheap coal or dividends. The 
operator is entitled to and he should receive a proper and a 
fair return on his investment, and the miner should receive just 
and fair wages. The public should always be willing to pay 
such a price for the coal as will accomplish both of these re- 
sults, and the operators should see to it that the public does 
pay a just and a fair price for the coal. The hazards of the 
coal-mining industry are very great, not only to the miners but 
to those who have invested their capital. Neither the States 
or the Nation should permit coal mines to become charnel 
houses or slaughter pens. Humanity dictates that the States 
and Nation should see to it that there are fewer widows and 
orphans produced in our coal mines. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice that one of the 110 men who so un- 
fortunately lost their lives was an inspector, and the bulletin 
board showed that he had just posted his inspection notice 
approving of conditions. I was wondering how we are going 
to stop it when inspectors can not detect these matters. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am coming to that. The 
inspector, if this report is true, evidently failed to do his duty. 
The mine was not safe. All of these explosions that I have 
referred to are the result of coal dust. Coal dust is highly 
explosive. No doubt the coal dust had been collecting in the 
Benwood mines for years. It no doubt was seen, but disre- 
garded. I think it is another case where the operators plainly 
disregarded the warning froin the Bureau of Mines and other 
experts as to the danger of coal dust. The use of stone dust 
or plenty of water no doubt would have preyented this fearful 
disaster. = 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman think there is 
any failure on the part of any Federal official? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. None that I know of. The Bu- 
reau of Mines has been warning the operators and miners of 
the country. They have sent out the very best information on 
these subjects, and have conducted schools of instruction 
throughout the Nation, I am afraid that some of our operators 
have not followed these suggestions. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is there any kind of insurance that the 
employees may have to protect their wives and children? 

Mr. ROBSLON of Kentucky. Most States have workmen’s 
compensation laws, but the compensation in many cases is not 
adequate. What we want to do is to prevent this loss of life 
and the making of thousands of widows and orphans. The 
coal mines must not be slaughter pens, like some have been I 
have mentioned. The Bureau of Mines of the Federal Govern- 
ment is doing a wonderful work. America can not go on 
butchering her people as they were butchered at Benwood and 
at these other mines. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
I want to suggest that in our State of Illinois we have very 
efficient legislation now, I think. Does not the gentleman 
think that this is primarily the duty of the States? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In the State of Illinois, since 
their coal mine explosion at MacClintocah, they are using stone 
dust to prevent these explosions, and I understand with splendid 
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results. I do not eontend that Congress has the power to regu- 
late or provide for the safety of mines. Perhaps this is the 
duty of the States. Congress has the power and it has ex- 
ercised that power by creating a Burean of Mines and by 
providing mine-rescue stations and mine-rescue cars and by 
gathering and sending out information that will be helpful to 
the coal-mining industry and to the business of coal mining. 
I think Congress ought te provide more funds for this bureau 
‘and to enlarge its benefits. It is not trying to run the coal 
business but it has and ean bring helpful suggestions and in- 
formation to the operators and miners. I am bringing these 
disasters to the attention of the country again. I want to get 
the ear of the country, the miners, and the coal operators, and 
urge the operators to take steps to provide proper safeguards 
to protect the health and the lives of the men who must go into 
the mines to produce the coal for the Nation and to provide 
a living for themselves and their ehildren. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. - 

Mr. BLANTON. Just a short time ago there were a hundred 
people killed in Washington in one building, the Knickerbocker 
Theater, That is something that the Congress has jurisdiction 
over. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That was a most regretable 
accident, but that does not justify the killing of hundreds of 
coal miners, The coal miner, as a matter of necessity, assumes 
a great deal of hazard. I want to make that hazard as small 
as possible for their health and for their lives. Every time you 
kill a hundred or so of men in the coal mines you add to the 
price of coal to the consumers of the Nation and make a lot of 
helpless widows and orphans. I represent one of the great 
soft-coal producing sections of the Nation. We have not had a 
coal-dust explosion in my section of the country for more than 
20 years and have not had any other kind of explosion. I am 
sure this is because proper safeguards have been employed. Of 
course, the miner should exercise proper care the same as the 
operator. In many places unskilled and inexperienced men are 
employed and are given dangerous tasks. 

REMEDIES 


There have been so many of these great mine disasters in 
recent months, I would suggest a conference of the governors of 
the coal-producing States and those who are charged with the 
administration of the State mining laws, representatives of the 
operators and the miners, and representatives of the Bureau of 
Mines to work out such policies and suggest such State laws as 
will practically eliminate any of these great mine disasters in 
the future. Our Committee on Mines and Mining will in a 
few days begin hearings on some bills, and we invite those to 
appear before our committee who may have helpful suggestions. 
These agencies, I am sure, can and will solve this problem. 


[Applause.] 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday and the Clerk 
will eall the roll of the committees. 


BEORGANIZATION OF FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Clerk called the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs I call up the bill (H. R. 
6357) for the reorganization and improvement of the foreign 
service of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House will automatically resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the gentleman 
from Connecticut, Mr. Trnson, will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 6857, with Mr. Trrsox in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the committee do now rise, and on that motion I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Massachusetts moves 
that the committee do now rise and demands tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Rocers of Massachusetts and 
Mr. Antex were appointed to act as tellers. 

ae Committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes. 3, 
noes 99. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
are 99, So the motion is not agreed to. 


On this vete the ayes are 3 and the noes 
A quorum is present, 


The committee refuses to rise, the Clerk will continue report- 
ing the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
che consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Porter] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes of that 
time to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roazns]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, has there been 
any arrangement made in respect to the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is under the regular Calendar 
Wednesday rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I understand that provides for an 
hour on a side. Who gets the hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. The chairman of the committee gets the 
hour in favor of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I claim the hour against it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman is against 
the bill he is entitled to it, but this is a bill on which there 
ought to be some active opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will cross that bridge when we come 
to 8 70 The gentleman from Massachusetts is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the prede- 
cessor of this bill was before the Congress about a year ago. It 
passed this body by an overwhelming vote, only 27 votes being 
cast in the negative. We think in the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs that we have improved the bill in a number of respects 
in the intervening year. In the course of the diseussion a 
year ago I made a very full explanation of the bill, perhaps 
wearisomely full. If it is agreeable to the membership of the 
House, I should prefer to make my remarks this morning, so 
far as possible, in the form of answers to questions. In other 
words, I shall welcome inquiries or comments, because I think 
perhaps in that way will best be brought out the features of 
the bill that interest or disturb members of the committee. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. For the benefit of those Members who 
were not here during the past session of Congress I was going 
to suggest the advisability of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
taking a few minutes to make a general statement about the 
bill, and then later yield to questions. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I shall be very glad indeed 
to make a brief general statement. 

This bill is a reintroduction of the bill H. R. 17 and 
embodies the modifications thereto which the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs found advisable. I should like to call to the 
attention of the Members of the House the degree of support 
and sanction which the bill has from those who are best 
qualified by reason of their information to appraise its value. 
We have the support of two Secretaries of State for this 
specific legislation. I have in my hand a letter from former 
Secretary of State Robert Lansing under date of February 2, 
1923, in which he categorically indorses the measure in the 
strongest possible terms. The testimony of Mr. Secretary 
Hughes is spread at length in the hearings of a year ago. 
Again during the past winter he testified before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs indorsing the measure. Former Under- 
secretary of State Frank Polk, whom the Members of the 
House who were here during the war period will recall as 
one of the ablest officials that the State Department ever had, 
made a special journey from New York to Washington, in- 
terrupting his very busy law practice, in order to tell the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs that he thought this bill ought to 
pass for 0 cree of the country. 

Former assador John W. Davis, a distinguished former 
Member of this House and an authority upon the foreign-service 
problems of America, also made a special trip from New York 
to Washington to indorse the bill Almost every trade and 
commerce organization, almost every export or tion 
throughout the length and breadth of the United States, has 
put itself on record in favor of this particular proposal. 

It is interesting to note that the American Federation of 
Labor also espouses the legistation, because it recognizes that 
the system which has heretofore prevailed has not been a 
democratic system; and it recognizes at the same time that a 
measure such as that now before the House, by broadening 
the field of opportunity, by broadening the field of selection, 
will enable a much larger percentage of the young men of 
America to aspire to become members of the foreign service 
of the United States, 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. After the passage of this bill will it be 
possible that men of small fortunes, men of reasonable for- 
tunes, can aspire or can fit themselves for appointment to posi- 
tions in the foreign service? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. After the passage of this 
bill, for the first time in the history of the United States, it 
will be possible for a young man without private means to 
aspire to this service with the assurance that he will be able 
to represent the country worthily and at the same time be self- 
supporting. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Along the line of the inquiry made by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown], this bill pro- 
vides for the possibility of advancement and promotion and 
appointment to the higher diplomatic offices; but there is noth- 
ing in this bill that provides for the payment of the rent and 
the dwelling and costs incidental to such position, I think that 
is what the gentleman had in mind. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I had in mind this, if the gentleman will 
yield, that heretofore the greatest thing that has been in the 
way of the proper representation of the people of the United 
States abroad bas been that these places have been ‘confined 
by the nature of things to men of large means who are able to 
accept them. That is no reflection on these gentlemen, but it 
has called for great sacrifices on the part of many men, and 
there are many young men and other men in the United States 
who could fill the places just as creditably. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I do not mean to suggest 
that the foreign service after this bill is passed will be a serv- 
ice that will attract the mercenary. It should not be that kind 
of service, After this bill goes through—and I repeat it em- 
phatically—it will be possible for a young man without private 
means to maintain himself decently abroad and at the same 
time to represent worthily the United States. That has not 
been possible up to this time in the history of the United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘That is particularly true with respect to 
the Consular Service? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It does not go as far as to provide that 
ideal in the Diplomatic Service? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, It aims at it. The ideal, 
perhaps, is not attainable at home or abroad. Our duty is to go 
as far as we can, remembering both our own duty to the Gov- 
ernment and the obligation of the Government to be worthily 
represented abroad. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Under the terms of this bill I understand 
appointments of foreign officers shall be by commission to a 
class, and not by commission to any particular post, and such 
officers shall be assigned to posts and may be transferred from 
one post to another as the interests of the service may require. 
I want to ask, in that connection, whether those who are ap- 

pointed to the Consular Service can be automatically trans- 
ferred from that class to the Diplomatic Service? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That is one of the primary 
purposes of the bill. Up to this time we have kept the diplo- 
matie side of our foreign service and the consular side of our 
foreign service in two water-tight compartments, There was a 
theoretical possibility of appointing a diplomat to consular work 
and vice versa. In practice the interchange was never effected. 
It was only about 25 years ago that the question of interchange- 
ability became important. It has only been since the time of the 
Spanish-American War that the United States has become a 
world power. Before that time, speaking very generally, ques- 
tions of international politics and questions of international 
trade were separate and distinct. It was perfectly proper, per- 
haps, in those days for the Diplomatic Corps, dealing with inter- 
national polities on the one hand, and for the Consular Corps, 
dealing with international business on the other hand, to be 
distinct and to be kept apart in water-tight compartments. 

I do not need to remind the membership of this House that 
to-day all that is over. To-day every question of international 
polities involyes a question of business, a question of ex- 
panding or protecting American trade. The old artificial 
separation between the two sides of our foreign service is just 
as archaic as ordeal by battle. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And another point before 
I yield. Since the World War, especially, the conditions which 
were growing up during the first 15 years of this century have 


become accentuated and are to-day very acute. The race for 
world trade is a rivalry of an intensity which has never been 
seen before in the history of the United States or of the world. 
We must be prepared to compete; we must be prepared to 
go out and get our share of world business. The only way we, 
as a nation, can be sure of accomplishing our goal in that 
respect is to be represented by our very best men in the foreign 
service of the United States. Up to this time we have not 
universally been represented by our best men, although we 
have been represented by and large by pretty good men. 

The purpose of this bill is to put the foreign service of the 
United States on such a basis that it can give America the place 
in world trade and world diplomacy to which it is entitled 
and to which it can successfully aspire only if the proper 
instrumentalities are provided. 

I will now yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am in thorough sympathy with the 
statement made by the gentleman. I wanted to know what 
difference there would be after the passage of this bill with 
reference to a duplication of work on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Commerce in the foreign field 
and what effect the passage of this bill will have on reducing 
any duplication of work if any exists. 

My. ROGERS of Massachusetts. A full answer to that ques- 
tion, which I am very glad to have the gentleman ask, is rather 
a long one, but I think the question is important enough to 
warrant its being replied to at some length. 

For years in this House we have heard discussions as to 
whether the Department of Commerce forelgn service was not 
at least in part duplicating the foreign service of the Depart- 
ment of State. I haye participated in that discussion a good 
many times, and I have in the past taken the view that the 
Department of Commerce foreign service was duplicative. The 
judgment of this House and of this Congress has been that 
eyen though there was some duplication, that duplication was 
for the best interests of the country. The two services have 
therefore been allowed to continue. 

Within the last month the most important step in this 
connection that has ever been taken was taken through the 
medium of an Executive order. Under date of April 4, 1924, 
the President issued an Executive order with the view of avold- 
ing duplication, with the view of giving unified direction to 
the activities of the representatives of the Government of the 
United States in foreign countries, with the view of coordinat- 
ing the promotion and protection of the commercial and other 
interests of the United States, and with the view of insuring 
effective cooperation and encouraging economy in administra- 
tion. That Executive order, I think, is not very generally 
appreciated at its full importance throughout the country. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to have the Executive 
order printed as a part of my remarks, together with the short 
statement which was issued from the White House when the 
Executive order was issued. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Reserving the right to object, 
why does not the gentleman read it? If it is printed in the 
Recorp after the passage of this bill, the members of the com- 
mittee will not have the benefit of it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
sentences of the Executive order: 


The following regulations are hereby prescribed for the guidance 
of the representatives of the Government of the United States in 
foreign countries with a view to giving unified direction to their 
activities in behalf of the promotion and protection of the commer- 
cial and other interests of the United States, insuring effective cooper- 
ation, and encouraging economy in administration. 

Whenever representatives of the Department of State and other 
departments of the Government of the United States are stationed in 
the same city in a foreign country they will meet in conference at 
least fortnightly under such arrangements as may be made by the 
chief diplomatic officer or, at posts where there is no diplomatic offi- 
cer, by the ranking consular or other officer. 

It shall be the purpose of such conferences to secure a free inter- 
change of all information bearing upon the promotion and protection 
of American interests. 


I am not going to read all of the Executive order, but I 
renew my request that as a matter of record it be printed in 
the RECORD. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Executive order is as follows: 


I will read the first few 


- 


_ 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 


The following regulations are hereby prescribed for the guidance of 
the representatives of the Government of the United States in foreign 
countries with a view to giving unified direction to their activities in 
behalf of the promotion and protection of the commercial and other 
interests of the United States, insuring effective cooperation, and en- 
couraging economy in administration. 

Whenever representatives of the Department of State and other de- 
partments of the Government of the United States are stationed in the 
same city in a foreign country they will meet in conference at least 
fortnightly under such arrangements as may be made by the chief 
diplomatic officer or, at posts where there is no diplomatic officer, by 
the ranking consular or other officer. 

It shall be the purpose of such conferences to secure a free inter- 
change of all information bearing upon the promotion and protection of 
American interests. 

It shall be the duty of all officers to furnish in the most expeditious 
manner, without further reference, all economic and trade information 
requested by the ranking officers in the service of other departments of 
the Government assigned to the same territory: Provided, That where 
such compliance would be incompatible with the public interest or where 
the collection of such information requires research of such exhaustive 
character that the question of interference with regular duties arises, 
decision as to compliance shall be referred to the chief diplomatic officer 
or to his designated representative or, in the absence of such officers, to 
the supervising consular officer in the said jurisdiction. All failures to 
provide information requested as hereinbefore set forth shall be reported 
immediately by cable to the departments having jurisdiction over the 
officers concerned. 

With a view to eliminating unnecessary duplication’ of work officers 
in the same jurisdiction shall exchange at least fortnightly a complete 
inventory of all economic and trade reports in preparation or in con- 
templation. 

Copies of all economic and trade reports prepared by consular or other 
foreign representatives shall be filed in the appropriate embassy or 
legation of the United States or, where no such office exists, in the con- 
sulate general and shall be available to the ranking foreign representa- 
tives of all departments of the Government. Extra copies shall be 
supplied upon request by the officer making the report. 

The customary channel of communication between consular officers 
and officers of other departments in the foreign field shall be through 
the supervising consul general, but in urgent cases or those involving 
minor transactions such communications may be made direct: Provided, 
That copies of all written communications thereof are simultaneously 
furnished to the consul general for bis information. It shall be the 
duty of supervising consuls general to expedite intercommunication and 
exchange of material between the Consular Service and all other foreign 
representatives of the United States. 

Upon the arrival of a representative of any department of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in any foreign territory in which there 
is an embassy, legation, or consulate general, for the purpose of special 
inyestigation, he shall at once notify the head of the diplomatic mission 
of his arrival and the purpose of his visit; and it shall be the duty of 
said officer or of his designated representative, or in the absence of such 
officer then the supervising consular officer, to notify, when not incom- 
patible with the public interest, all other representatives of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States in that territory of the arrival and the 
purpose of the visit and to take such steps as may be appropriate to 
assist in the accomplishment of the object of the visit without needless 
duplication of work. 

In all cases of collaboration, or where material supplied by one 
officer is utilized by another, full credit therefor shall be given. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue Wuite House, April 4, 1924. 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE WHITE HOUSE WHEN THE FOREGOING ORDER 
WAS MADE PUBLIC 


It is the purpose of the Executive order herewith promulgated to 
establish in the foreign service of the United States the basis for a 
coordination of effort in advancing American economic and commercial 
interests which will eliminate unnecessary duplication of work and 
enourage representatives of this Government in foreign countries to 
cooperate more fully in the accomplishment of thelr respective mis- 
tions. The order does not modify the existing functions of the several 
executive departments, nor will it affect any changes hereafter made 
in these functions by subsequent act ef Congress. As originally pro- 
posed it applied only to relations between foreign officers of the 
Department of Commerce and the Consular Service. In its perfected 
form it is reciprocal in nature and all inclusive in scope, placing alike 
upon all representatives of this Government abroad the responsibility 
to assist their colleagues of the foreign service in the performance of 
all regularly assigned duties. 

It may be appropriately stated that the regulation of interdepart- 
mental relations in the foreign feld as herewith ordered is in har- 
mony with the effort now proceeding through the Bureau of the Budget 


and the Joint Congressional Committee on Reorganization to realize 
a balance in administrative relations which will conserye the public 
funds. It is confidently expected that in effect this regulation will giye 
purposeful unity to the activities of this Government in foreign coun- 
tries, and in so doing will give additional impetus here at home to the 
endeayor being made to practice intelligent economy in public expendi- 
tures through coordination of the work of the several executive depart- 
ments. 

In this matter the Executive has had the friendly and most helpful 
counsel of Members of the Congress acquainted with the practical 
phases of administrative problems in the foreign service. 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is interesting to note 
that before the issuance of the Executive order various depart- 
ments of the Government—and there are a number of them 
which have agencies in the foreign field—cooperated in agree- 
ing upon the text and terms of that order 

The other day we passed in this House a bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KercHam] establishing and 
giving an organized status to the agricultural attachés who 
are sent forth by the department in Washington to take care 
of agricultural inyestigations and inquiries throughout the 
world. There is at present on the calendar a bill introduced 
by my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrxstow], of which 
the number is H. R. 7034, and which is a bill to establish 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce a foreign commerce service of the 
United States, and for other purposes. That bill is to give 
legislative recognition to the foreign commerce service of the 
United States. Up to this time the foreign agencies of the 
Department of Commerce have been very largely dependent 
upon items in appropriation bills, I think it is safe to say, 
gentlemen of the committee, that when the Ketcham bill, when 
the Winslow bill, and when the bill which is now before the 
House have become law, we shall for the first time in our his- 
tory have a well-rounded, well-conceived, and efficient fighting 
machine, fighting for the best interests of the country abroad 
in the realms of international trade. 

It is a rather remarkable thing that though this country 
has been in existence something like 140 years, there has never 
been but one act put throngh Congress providing a general 
reorganization of the foreign service. That law was enacted 
in 1856, nearly 70 years ago. 

Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, who is the director of the Consular Sery- 
ice and who is also the budget officer of the Department of 
State, is well known to a great many Members of this House, 
and is beloved and respected, I think, by all. In the course 
ef the hearings upon the bill he said this concerning the 
measure: 


The second measure in all the history of this country in relation to 
the foreign service, and by far the most important and most far- 
reaching, is this measure which you have before you. There has not been 
anything like it since the Government began to exist. In my judg- 
ment, if you enact it you have a bill which will furnish the basic 
structure of the organization for your foreign service for 50 years, a 
bill on which you can build any kind of a foreign service you please, 
a bill on which you can provide for ministers and ambassadors, secre- 
taries, and consuls, In the light of what you believe to be responsive 
te the opinion of the country. I do not think I can stress too much 
the importance of this bill being enacted into law. 


I should like to suggest—and, of course, this is an important 
consideration in these days when economy is demanded—what 
the cost involved in this measure is. 

In the first place, I wonder if Members of the House gener- 
ally realize that the foreign service of the United States is 
nearly, and frequently completely, a self-supporting service. 
On page 5, of the report on this bill, you will find the situation 
as of the fiscal year which ended June 30 last. The expendi- 
tures for the foreign-service establishment amounted in that 
year, the latest year, of course, for which we have complete fig- 
ures, to $8,435,000. The receipts from the foreign service 
amounted to $7,981,000. The net cost.of the service, the net 
amount which must necessarily have been defrayed from the 
Treasury of the United States, was thus less than one-half 
million dollars. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Just one more point and 
then I will be glad to yield. 

I have just been furnished the figures for the first half of 
the fiscal year 1924; that is, the figures for the period which 
ran from July 1 last until January 1 last. I find that the 
consular receipts this year are coming in at the rate of eight 
and a half million dollars, as compared with $6,800,000 for the 
last fiscal year. If this showing is maintained, it will mean, 
of course, that the technical deficit shown for 1923 will be 
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wiped out. Thus, for the year 1924 the foreign service of the 
United States will be maintained without a single cent of ap- 
propriation or of burden upon the taxpayers of the United 
States. In fact, it will show more than a million-dollar profit. 

I yield now to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Will that condition obtain after you have 
set up your pension fund and have taken into consideration 
the deficiency because of that pension fund? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes, indeed, I shall be 
glad to discuss the pension fund in a moment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What was the amount of the passport 
charges? 

Mr, ROGERS of Massachusetts. The passport fees for the 
year ended last June 30 were $1,144,000. They were very 
much larger than the previous year. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The passport and visé fees. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; both the passport and 
visé fees were larger. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRISP. I would just like to ask my friend how much 
will be the initial increase in the salaries of the Consular 
Service if this bill is enacted into law? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The present salary scale 
for the Diplomatie and Consular Service combined is $2,311,600, 
The proposed salary scale is $2,807,100, The apparent increase 
is thus $495,500. To be deducted from this, if the House shall 
so decide as a result of this legislation, would be the current 
appropriation of $150,000 for post allowances, which the House 
may think should properly be deducted if a reorganization of 
salaries goes through. In the event that post allowances are 
deducted, then the actual increase in salaries involved in this 
bill is $345.500 a year. 

As I was on the train last night I picked up a newspaper 
describing a large coast-defense gun which is now on its way 
from Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y., to its emplacement in Boston 
Harbor. I find that that one gun with the carriage and the 
emplacement will cost something like $2,000,000, four times and 
more the annual cost of giving us what will be the best foreign 
service the United States has ever had, instead of the service 
of to-day, which is merely a pretty good foreign service. I 
am not underestimating, I am sure, the value of the coast de- 
fenses of the Nation. We must have proper defense, but, gentle- 
men, in my judgment, if you can give us the best foreign service 
that the country can provide, you are doing a lot more toward 
peace insurance than you are by multiplying munitions of war. 
[Applause.] 

I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘This revenue or income is derived from 
fees charged for services rendered by the department? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Can the gentleman tell us whether the 
other services of the other departments derive any income at all 
from their services? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. In the foreign field? 

Mr. McKEHOWN. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. There is very little work 
done by the other branches of the Government for which fees 
can be charged. The gentleman will remember that the foreign 
service of the Department of Commerce is only 10 years old; 
the foreign service of the Department of Agriculture is still 
more recent. The Consular Service, since the foundation of the 
Government in 1789, has been the primary ageney that repre- 
sented the American business men abroad, both the exporter 
and the importer. 

Mr. McKHOWN. This just emphasizes something I have 
eontended for in the House, that there are many departments 
here in Washington, in addition to the State Department, that 
render service to private individuals for which there ought to 
be some reasonable charge. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I have no doubt that is true. 

I have spoken earlier in my remarks of the importance of 
interchangeability from the standpoint of the service and its 
smooth and facile operation. I should like to speak of it also 
from the standpoint of the young men who enter the service. 

Up to this time, I repeat, the two sides of our foreign agency 
have been kept entirely distinct and apart. A young man just 
out of college would go into the Diplomatic Service, oftentimes, 
because he liked the work; oftentimes because he liked the kind 
of play he thought might develop from that particular occupa- 
tion. He went, I say, direet from college. He never had the 
first instincts of a business training. He never knew anything 
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about how a consulate was operated. He often got a somewhat 

warped idea of his own importance. He would be féted and 

made socially much of in the foreign capital to which he was 

ee He would lose his sense of values and his perspec- 
ve. 

What are we going to do under this bill? Every young man, 
when he is originally appointed to the unified foreign service is 
going to be sent to a consulate. He is going to be sent to 
Singapore, perhaps, or to the West Coast of Africa or to some 
point in the Transvaal or to Saigon. He will not find social 
opportunities awaiting him in those cities. He will rather find 
an opportunity for the hardest kind of hard work. He is going 
to get an experience and an education that will be valuable to 
him and his country all his life. He will be a better public 
Servant because of the practical training the bill will give him 
that he has never had before. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I will. 

Mr. KING. It has been a constant mystery to me how all 
these places haye been maintained for the sons of rich parents 
as a general rule. Will the bill open up the foreign service for 
people who have no money? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. This bill, for the first time 
in the history of the United States, will make the service ayail- 
able for the poor man. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is it not true that no man except 
those of independent means could heretofore afford to accept a 
place in the service? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That is true of the diplo- 
matie side. A man on the consular side could support himself 
in a proper way without private means. The gentleman from 
New York can perhaps answer that question better than I can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Section 14 provides that the State may 
assign officers to duty in the Department of State. Did the 
committee consider the desirability of requiring officers after 
near abroad to serve 1 or 2 years at home every 5 or 10 
years 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We have a new provision 
in the bill which I hope will meet with the approval of the 
committee. It embodies the gentleman’s suggestion. It will 
be found in section 15: 


That the Secretary of State is authorized, whenever he deems it to he 
in the public interest, to order to the United States on his statutory 
leave of absence any foreign service officer who has performed three 
years or more of continuous service abroad. 


Our notion in committee was that it was important to the 
individual after he had served a certain period abroad to have 
an opportunity to come home, but that it was vastly more im- 
portant to the country that the man should come back so as 
to get first-hand information from and about America, and also 
so as to give American business men the benefit of the things he 
had learned during his service abroad. 

Mr. CELLER. In other words, a man is more or less af- 
fected by the color of his surroundings. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, It takes a level-headed, 
hard-headed man not to be influenced by his environment. We 
want to bring every foreign service officer back to the American 
environment every so often for the sake of the country. 

Mr. CELLER. I know the gentleman's time is short, but 
will he not say something about the pension question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. There never has been a re- 
tirement system for the foreign service. We retire our Army 
officials and our Navy officials. We retire our judges. We re- 
tire all these three services without exacting any contributions 
from the beneficiaries. We retire the civil-service employees of 
the Government, but we exact 21 per cent from these men 
out of their annual salary. In this bill we say that the principle 
of retirement is so firmly established in this country in almost 
every other Government activity that there seems no reason 
why we should not extend it to this additional realm of Gov- 
ernment activity. 

We say this—and in my judgment it is too niggardly, but 
we wanted to present a bill that would certainly meet with the 
approval of the House—we say to the foreign service men, “ You 
must contribute 5 per cent of your salary.” I think the analogy 
of the foreign service officer to the Army officer and to the 
naval officer is much more complete than to the civil-service 
employee in Washington. 

The foreign-service officer is going hither and yon about the 
world, giving up fixed places of abode, often rendering difficult 
and hazardous service of prime importance to the United States, 
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Yet we say that we will not treat him as we do the Army and 
Navy, which are upon a noncontributory basis. We will not do 
for them what Great Britain does, by retiring her foreign- 
service men on two-thirds pay without exacting contributions, 
We will not even do what we do for the civil-service employees 
of the Government in requiring them to pay but 23 per cent. 
What we do for the foreign-service oflicials is to take 5 per cent 
of their salary; but on the other hand—and I think you will 
agree that we could not do less—we remoye the artificial pro- 
vision which provides a maximum annuity of $720. 

Mr. CELLER. You make the retiring age 65 years? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Sixty-five. - 

Mr. CELLER. And the clerk in Washington in the field 
service is retired at 70 years of age? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. There is added a provision 
that the Secretary of State may retain any man for five years if 
he finds it wise for the country so to retain him. 

I call to the attention of the gentleman the fact that the kind 
of service which these men must render involyes going to the 
Tropics; it involves very difficult and unsettling changes in the 
mode of life. The consensus of opinion was that the country 
was. better off to retire them, as a general rule, at 65. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. I am. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Mississippi in opposition to the bill. 

Mr, COLLINS, Mr. Chairman, I am always more or less re- 
luctant to oppose my colleagues on the committee, but in this 
instance I can not see my way clear to join with them in sup- 
port of this measure. This bill does not confer upon the Secre- 
tary of State any additional power except to increase the 
salaries and emoluments of these officers. There is no power 
that is given in this bill, except to grant pay increases, that the 
Secretary of State does not now possess. In order to let you 
know the extent of these pay increases so that you may deter- 
mine whether or not you are willing to grant them, the bill 
provides that the clerks in embassies are giyen a maximum 
salary of $9,000 a year. Consuls general of a certain class are 
likewise given $9,000 a year. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr, COLLINS. Let me finish my statement first. The exist- 
ing salaries of clerks in embassies range from $2,500 to $4,000 
per annum. This bill increases the salaries of these clerks so 
that in the future they will range from $3,000 to $9,000 per 
annum, In other words, there is an increase of more than 100 
per cent in some of the salaries, 

The bill is framed more in the interest of diplomatic em- 
ployees than consular. There are two consuls now who re- 
ceive $12,000 a year, and there are others who receive 58.000 
and on down to the minimum of $2,500 a year. Of course, in- 
creases are granted to consular employees, too, but not. to the 
extent granted to diplomatic clerks. It is a pay increase bill, 
and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Not now. That is not all it does for this 
foreign force. It gives them a retirement allowance with a 
maximum of $5,400 a year—not beginning with those who are 
to serve 10 or more years in the future, but providing that a 
man can retire at the present time, if he has served a given 
length of time, and can begin drawing this $5,400 a year as a 
retirement allowance for the rest of his natural life, without 
having paid anything for this pension. You gentlemen know 
where this is going to lead. You know there will not be an 
employee in any of the departments of the Government who 
will not contend for similar retirement allowances in the future. 
If we are willing to open the doors and grant such retirement 
allowances, well and good; but as for me, I am not going to 
vote for them. 

Do you realize that certain clerks in certain embassies will 
draw more salary than a United States Senator or a Member of 
this body? I have not yet reached the point where I think a 
clerk in an embassy is more valuable to this Government than 
a Member of the House or a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate, nor that some of them of a lower order termed “ cookie 
pushers” by Minister Hugh Gibson are worth from $6,000 to 
$8,000 per year to us. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Not now. 


Is the gentleman from Mississippi op- 


will the gentleman 


Mr. KING. What is a cookie pusher? 

Mr. COLLINS. He is a cake eater. That is not all that 
these young gentlemen will receive under the provisions of this 
bill. This does not fully satisfy them. They are given what is 
termed a “ representation allowance.” A representation allow- 
ance is very much more than a post allowance. Any sort of 
expense that can be imagined can be listed under the head of 
representation allowance. Let me read to you what Mr. Carr's 
definition of representation allowance is, page 156 of the 
hearings: 


A representation allowance is an allowance which has its origin in 
the practice of foreign Governments. It may cover furniture and 
furnishings for the official residence and the rents of the officer’s 
residence. It may cover entertainment; it may cover an allowance for 
receptions on the annual 4th of July celebration; it may cover an 
allowance for expenses for official entertainment given to officers and 
commanders of our fleets when they visit foreign ports; it may cover 
various outlays which the head of the mission or a consulate makes in 
properly representing his Government. 


I noticed a few days ago where the price of a court uniform, 
including the short trousers commonly worn in some of the 
embassies of Europe, is $640. Under this bill our ambassador 
can pay for such uniforms. 

Mr. CELLER. Are those golfing trousers? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; I think they are called “spoofing” 
trousers. It may be said that this representation allowance 
goes to the head of the mission. This is not the case. It is 
worded so as to take care of any expense whether incurred by 
the head of the mission or by a clerk in the mission. He can 
spend it in any way he pleases, he can allow a part of it to 
his clerks if he desires, he can spend it himself. Throughout 
the hearings there runs the suggestion that ambassadors, 
ministers, and clerks should be allowed representation allow- 
ance. 

We now come to the question of the increased cost to the 
Government as a result of this salary bill. Mr. Hughes tes- 
tified that the additional pay of the men now in the service 
would be $495,000—page 15 of the hearings. In addition to 
this the retirement allowance will ultimately reach the amount 
of $504,000 per annum—page 120 of the hearings. The cost 
of representation allowance will be the full amount that these 
gentlemen will be able to get the Appropriations Committee 
to grant them. It will increase, as we know, as the years go 
by. Therefore we will have to begin with an approximate 
increase of about a million and a half dollars a year in sal- 
aries and perquisites. I do no believe such increases are war- 
ranted. 

Some one said something about the character of these 
young men and that only the sons of rich men can get these 
diplomatic places. It has been testified in the hearings that 
in these examinations a thorough inquiry as to the ancestry 
of the applicants is made in order to find out the eligibility 
of the person applying. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I wish the gentleman 
would read the passage to which he refers. 

Mr. COLLINS. I shall certainly do it. Mr. Wright, on 
page 52 of the hearings, said: 

They must possess that peculiar adaptability, breeding, character, 
personality, education, intelligence, poise, and common sense which 
I suppose one might consider as a rather broad definition of diplomacy. 


Of course, all this does not refer to the Consular Service. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The gentleman would not 
conclude from Mr. Wright's testimony, I am sure, that there 
was any question of pedigree involved, 

Mr. COLLINS. Let me read on and see if there is: 

In other words, he has to establish with the Department of State 
sufficient bona fides as to his reputation and antecedents, and we 
look closely into it by various ways after the designation to take 
the examination. He then takes the examination. 


This is on page 60. 

Another instance: 

Because in the majority of these instances we have some of our more 
confidential means of examination to follow up each individual and find 
out what his or her antecedents are. 


This is on page 60 of the hearing, Mr. Wright still testi- 
fying. 

Mr. KING. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. COLLINS. I do. 

Mr. KING. I am very much interested in that phase of the 
gentleman’s speech. I was just wondering if the younger son 
of General Wood, who has recently gone to Paris and who 
previously made several million dollars on the stock exchange, 
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and who last week entered the races in France, will have a | Government, and all are at Government expense. If we voted 
chance to enter the foreign service? I wonder if he would be | ourselves similar benefits it would defeat nine-tenths of us. 


considered as a capable man to represent us abroad? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I want to ask the gentle- 
man if he is not confusing antecedents and ancestors? Of 
course these are entirely different. 

Mr. COLLINS. Perkaps the gentleman remembers the full 
statement made by Mr. Wright. 4 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. “Antecedents” goes no fur- 
ther than any prudent employer would require. 

Mr.. COLLINS. These words are synonymous used in this 
way, but I think the gentleman understands what Mr, Wright 
means. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, I do. 

Mr. COLLINS. Now, gentlemen, this bill increases the sala- 
ries of these young men in the Diplomatie Service to an extent 
yery much larger than those employed in any of the other 
departments of this Government. These salaries are greater 
than those paid some of the best men occupying exalted posi- 
tions in Washington. 

The sponsors of the bill say we want interchangeability be- 
tween the Consular Service and the Diplomatic Service, and 
that is their excuse for these salary increases. 

This right of interchangeability exists now. But imagine 
placing a consul in a diplomatic clerkship! He is unfitted for 
such a place, and hence there will be no such transfers. And it 
is hinted throughout the hearings by Mr. Gibson and others 
that transfers would be very unwise. If we do have any, they 
will be few and of little consequence. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? j 

Mr. COLLINS: Yes, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, I would like to ask the gentleman if 
he has personally visited many of eur consulates to see the 
caliber and class of young men who are serving in them? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. I have visited a great many of them. 
I have nothing to-say about the gentiemen in these consulates. 
If this bill dealt entirely with consuls and consuls general, I 
perhaps would favor the provisions for increased salaries. But 
this bill is not in the interest of cousuls and consuls general. 
It is in the interest of clerks or secretaries in the embassies. 
That is all there is to it. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman mean by “clerks” the 
secretaries to embassies? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; clerks, counselors, and so on. 

Mr. TABER. The men next to the chargé and ambassador? 

Mr. COLLINS. That is the counselor. 

Mr. TABER. And the secretary of the embassy is next in 
charge. 

Mr. COLLINS. The secretary comes next to the counselor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time indicated by the gentieman has 
expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield myself five more minutes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
it is possible to-day, under the present regulations of law, for 
these young men in the Consular Service, where there are very 
splendid young persons of education, ability, and force that it 
is possible for them to be appointed to diplomatic positions 
such as secretaries of legations? 


Mr. COLLINS. It is the testimony of witnesses appearing | 


before the committee. Officials of the State Department test Ay 
that this bill gives the Secretary of State no powers that he 
does not now possess. See Mr. Gibson’s testimony on page 
22 of the hearings. Also on page 101. He and others who 
testified should know. Anyway, I am assuming that they do. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. My understanding is that the main 
purpose of this bill is to tone up the Diplomatie Service 

Mr, COLLINS. It is “to tone it up“ by ten'ng up their 
pocketbooks at the expense of the American peopic, and that is 
the only way the service is toned up. 

It is testified by everyone that came before the committee 
that the Consular Service and likewise the Diplomatic Service 
of our country is the best of all of them. Only one witness 
wade an exception, and he testified that England’s service was 
perhaps equal with ours. Now, if our service is ihe best—and 
that is the preponderance of the testimony—why is it neces- 
sary to change it? And will this bill make it better? I doubt 
seriously if an increase in the salaries of these gentlemen will 
improve the service. And that is all this bill does. There is 
not a feature of the bill, including the retirement feature. but 
is written in behalf of the man in the service. All questions of 
doubt are reselyed in favor of him, and none in favor of the 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLAANS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it the poliey of the Government to pay 
these young men so that they will he fitted to become diplomatic 
officers? And if so, is it not necessary to give them decent 
Salaries? 

Mr. COLIANS. Yes; but there are thousands of clerks in 
this city that do infinitely more work than do the clerks of 
missions that do not receive one-third the salary these men will 
receive; and the mere fact that they happen to be stationed in 
a foreign country where we can net see them is no veason why 
we should prefer them over these that we do see every day. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I was much impressed by the statement of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts Mr. Rosers], where he said 
this was the first bill that ever came before the Congress that 
will give a meritorious young man a chance to get into the 
foreign service. Will you explain how that is made possible 
under this bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. There is not a syllable in this bill that win 
change the present method of selecting eonsuls and secretaries 
in embassies and legations, 

Mr. CELLER. Is there not a provisien made for a basic 
or starting salary of $3,000 instead of $2,000, and is not that 
an inducement for a man in more humble circumstances to enter 
the service? 

Mr. COLLINS. Well, if you ‘believe the way to tone up the 
foreign service of this Government is to more than double the 
pay of some in it.and otherwise raise the pay of all of them, 
then it will be your duty to vote for this bill, because that ts 
what it does, 

Mr. CELLER. In addition to a feature not adverted is there 
not the additional feature of retirement under which a man 
who has been in the service many years can reullze that when 
he gets old and gray in the service he will be able to retire on 
a pension? 

Mr. COLLINS. As a Member of Congress I would like to be 
able to retire on a pension, but I will not vote for one for Mem- 
bers of C $ 

Mr. CELLER. I think we ought to be able to retire on a 
pension if we are here long enough. 

Mr. COLLINS, I am not in favor of giving a clerk in an em- 
bassy $1,500 more in salary than a United States Senator or 
a Member of this House and in addition giving him a retire- 
ment allowance of $5,400, and a representation allowance, too. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The increase of salary is 
21 per cent and not 100 per cent, as the gentleman stated. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself one minute 
more in order to answer that statement. The maximum salary 
paid clerks in the Diplomatic Service is $4,000 per annum. ‘This 
bill fixes the maximum at $9,000 per year. This is more than 
100 per cent increase. The increases in bulk, according to Secre- 
tary Hughes, in salaries alone, are $495,000. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That was last year's testi- 
mony and has been corrected, 

Mr. COLLINS. No; it is in this year’s testimony. If the gen- 
tleman will turn to page 15 he will find this statement made 
by Secretary Hughes: 

Under the proposed combined service the 641 officers will receive 
a total of $2,807,100, which, you will see. is about $495,000 increaso, 


This testimeny was given January 14, 1924. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massechusetts. But the gentleman has net 
checked off the post allowance to which I called attention in 
my remarks, 

Mr. COLLINS. But the post allowance will he more. Repre- 
sentation allowance includes post allowance and the representa- 
tion allowance is a larger and broader term, and hence appro- 
printions will be increased to take care of this added expense. 
LApplause.] : 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will not the gentleman yield himself one 
minnte in onder that I may ask him a question? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself one more 
minute. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I notice on page 5 of the report that the 
Diplomatie Service receives $2,360,000 plus and the Consular 
Service $4,978,000 plus, making a total of $7,300,000. Now, the 
total imerease under this bill is $345,000. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not admit that 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman may not admit it, but 
that is a fact. Now, then, If you will take 5 per cent of the 
$7,800,000 you will get just about $345,000, so that the salary 
increase at the utmost is not more than 5 per cent. 

Mr. COLLINS. Well, Secretary Hughes, in the statement I 
have just read, says the salary increase is $485,000. Mr. Rogers. 
has just admitted the increase is 21 per cent. I contend that 
it will be infinitely greater than this. 

Mr. LINTHIOUM. But from that you take $190,000 for post 
allowanee. 

Mr. COLLINS. No; only $150,000 is now appropriated for 
the post allowance, and this bill provides for a representation 
allowance, which is a broader term and covers more subjects 
than post allowance. Post allowance covers only a difference 
in exchange rates. è 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They have always had that. 

Mr. COLLINS. Ne; it was started during the last war. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moorr.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee: I do not expect to take 10 minutes in dis- 
cussing this matter. I discussed it quite in detail in February 
of last year, when the bill was then under consideration; and 
it is necessary for me to attend a meeting of a special com- 
mittee yery Soon, which will prevent me from remaining here. 

But there are just two or three observations I would like to 
make. The whole purpose of the bill is, somebody has said, 
to tone up our foreign service, but I prefer to say it is to 
strengthen and invigerate our foreign service. That is the 
only purpose which existed in the mind of the committee which 
reported the bill and that is the only purpose which can exist 
in the minds of any of the advocates of the measure so far as 
I know. 

This country is in many ways dependent, as we all know, 
upon a proper representation of our Government abroad, and 
we should desire to make that representation as satisfactory as 
possible. 

There were elaborate hearings, as gentlemen have said, be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and thero was no 
contest among those who appeared as to the propriety of 
doing what we have in view as proper to be done, On the 
contrary, as bas been saſd, men of great distinction, and men 
of less distinction who haye more practical knowledge, came 
before the committee and urged that the bill be favorably 
reported. I wish to quote an utterance, a very striking 
utterance, made by one of the outstanding men of the country, 
for whom I have personally the highest admiration and re- 
spect; a man who has always served successfully in the posi- 
tions which he has occupied and who will serve successfully 
in any positions to which he may possibly hereafter be called 
I refer to Mr. John W. Dayis. 

Mr. Davis appeared before the committee, not to accomplish 
any selfish end, but to give the committee the benefit of the 
experience which he acquired while ambassador in London In 
contact with consular and diplomatic officials, Not to quote 
him at length, I confine myself to one specific utterance of 
his relative to the foreign service. He said: 


Speaking generally, of course, the diplomatic branch of that serv- 
ice is the first line in the country’s defense, and the Consular Service 
is the spearhead of the country's trade. 


The design of the measure is to make the Consular Service 
and the Diplomatic Service as effective as is possible. There 
are many things of importance we are called on to deal with, 
but is not that a matter of major importance in view of our 
widening relations with other nations and in view of the fact 
that so much of our future prosperity and happiness depends 
upon maintaining the right sort of relations with other nations? 

So far as the expense is converned—and the expense seems 
to be the thing which is troubling some Members—the bill in- 
creases the total salaries to the extent of $345,500 annually. 
Further, it preyides an mitial payment of $50,900; the Govern- 
ment is to contribute nothing more to the retirement fund for 
20 years, and at the end of 20 years may make a contribution 
of $48,000. Even so far off as 1965 the total expense to the 
Government on account of retirement payments will be only 
$260,000. And bear this in mind, that as shown by the record 
of the past—and we can predicate upon that a prophecy for 
the future—with the extension of our foreign business the fees 
that will acerue to our officials located in foreign countries will 
increase, so that in all human probability in the near future 
it will be found that the entire service will be as self-sustain- 
ing as the Post Office Department. 


Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. MOORE ef Virginia. I will, yes. 

Mr. CELLER. I recall a statement of the gentleman wherein 
he expressed some hesitancy about this bill because of its re- 
tirement feature. I presume you have now cleared up your 
doubts on that score and I would like to ask where these figures 
come from. Were there any actuaries figuring out the retire- 
ment provisions with reference to the contribution to be made 
by the Gevernment? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; Government actuaries 
worked upon the matter and the committee had the benefit of 
their statements, I do say, frankly, to my friend, that I had 
doubts about making the retirement payments as large as they 
are, but I have waived those doubts for several reasons, and 
one reason, as I stated a moment ago, is that I think the en- 
tire liability on that account is going to be taken care of by 
the fees collected by our officials who serve in diplomatic and 
consular offices. 

Mr. CELLER. Were the consular agents and the diplomatic 
officers consulted with reference to the 5 per cent contribution? 
That is a very large contribution. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. They were not consulted but the 
fact is that so far as I know, and I get my knowledge very 
largely from publications in which they are interested, this bill 
has their approval, notwithstanding the fact that the 5 per cent 
payment exacted of them is 2} per cent in excess of the pay- 
ment made by the Lehlbach law. 

Mr. PORTER. If the gentleman will yield, may I say for the 
information of the House that this bill has the unanimous ap- 
proyal of all the men in the foreign service. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. A great majority of this House 
the other day—I did not happen to be included in the ma- 
jority—said, “We wish not only to relieve suffering, but to 
put ourselves on a better footing with one particular foreign 
nation by making a gift of money to the people of that nation.” 

The House voted $10,000,000 for use in Germany. It will 
take a long, long time, it will be a long road to travel, before 
the Inereases that are provided by this measure will ever 
total that amount. > 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman give way for one 
question? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is it not the real purpose of this bill 
to start the men at a somewhat higher salary and give them 
u somewhat higher salary throughout their career, so as to 
attract to this unified service a grade of men who will prob- 
ably be better fitted for the two functions of consular officer 
and diplomatic officer? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is true. Mr. Davis in his 
testimony says that young men e¢ontinually came to him at 
his office In London and asked whether they should remain 
in the foreign service, and he always inguired as to their 
pecuniary condition. We want to cut out the necessity of 
that by paying men fair salaries and fairly assisting them 
after they are compelled to retire. 

Just one further suggestion, Everybody knows that eur 
principal competitor ameng the foreign nations is Great 
Britain. Everybody knows how at this time we are endeavor- 
ing to build up and maintain a merchant marine that can 
successfully compete with Great Britain. This bill in dealing 
with the Diplomatie and Consular Service will merely approxi- 
mate what Great Britain has found necessary in order to 
carry on her business with other nations. If this bill is 
passed, still the Americans will receive lower salaries than 
the Englishmen who serve their country in other countries. 
If this bill is passed the retirement provisions will be less 
liberal than those that are made for the Englishman, The 
Englishman who enters the foreign service receives a larger 
retirement allowance and is not required to make any con- 
tribution to it; and the law of England does one thing that is 
not contemplated here, namely, it makes special provision for 
the men of that nation who serve in countries where climatie 
conditions injuriously affeet their health so that they are com- 
pelled to forego any active work. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mers MOORE of Virginia, Of course, to my distinguished 
end. 

Mr. BLANTON. The distinguished gentleman from IHi- 
nois, Mr. Cannon, served the country faithfully in this House 
on this floor for 44 years. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 
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Mr. BLANTON. And he is now at home, making his own 
living, without a single dollar contributed by the Govern- 
ment toward his support. Why are these people entitled to 
more consideration than Uncle Joe Cannon? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And the men who are on the re- 
tired list of the Army and Navy are given allowances which our 
eminent friend, Mr, Cannon, does not enjoy, and in order that 
this Government may function properly; that it may not break 
down; that we may hold up the institutions which our fathers 
have created, the law has established retirement allowances for 
the civil employees of the Government. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Has the gentleman made any esti- 
mate of the cost of its representation allowance, or the probable 
cost of that per year? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will say to my friend that post 
allowances are made now, but are not proposed by the bill. 
The bill carries a general provision for representation allow- 
ances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield the gentleman one more 
minute. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think, Mr. Chairman, that this 
bill, which has been considered more carefully than any bill 
that has come before the Committee on Foreign Affairs during 
my membership on that committee, is altogether in the right 
direction, and I trust that so far as its main object is con- 
cerned, at least, it will receive the approval and the support 
of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM ]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am very much in favor 
of this bill. I believe it is the greatest step we have made 
in our Diplomatie and Consular Service in many years. 

I feel that the very fact that we are consolidating the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service into one class will do more 
to democratize this service than any other one thing will do. 
It provides that the men shall be appointed to a class and not 
to any particular position. It provides that they ean be 
changed from one post to another, that a man who has shown 
great aptness and ability as a consul may on recommendation 
by the department as fitted for a minister be so appointed. 
It provides that men may be transferred from the Diplomatic 
Service to the Consular Service and vice versa; in other words, 
it puts this entire foreign service in one class, to be known 
as “the foreign service” of the United States. 

We all know just what the Diplomatic Service has been 
and what the Consular Service has been. It is no secret that 
there has been no commingling of interests, We know that 
members of the Diplomatie Service are invited to functions 
to which a man in the Consular Service could never hope to 
aspire in a lifetime. But under this bill the man who is a 
consul to-day may become a minister to-morrow. Under this 
bill a man who is secretary in the Diplomatic Service may 
be in the Consular Service to-morrow, and so these offices are 
interchangeable from the diplomatic to the consular and from 
the consular to the diplomatic and the whole service is democ- 
ratized, and for that reason is more accessible to the people. 

I heard the speech of the gentleman from Mississippi in 
which he said there was a great increase in salary. I find 
by looking at the report that the total cost of the Consular 
Service and Diplomatie Service amount to $7,300,000. And the 
total increase, after you deduct $150,000 now appropriated for 
host allowances, amounts to $345,000. In other words, just 
about 5 per cent increase in expense to the Government. 

Now, I am sure that every member of this committee is very 
anxious that we should have the very best foreign service of 
any nation in the world. I am sure that you would like to 
equal the salaries of our greatest competitor, Great Britain, if 
it were possible to do so. And yet all down the line we find 
Great Britain is giving far more to her consuls and to her dip- 
lomats than we are giving, in many instances twice as much. 
The consequence is that she is forging ahead with her great 
world commerce. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. TEMPLE. If I understood the gentleman correctly, he 
inadvertently overstated the salary. In the report on page 5 
the total salaries of the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
amounts to $2,807,105. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I was talking about the total expenses, 
and I take it from page 5 of the report. 


Mr. TEMPLE. The total expenses and not the salaries? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I have been very much interested in the 
merchant marine. It has developed before the Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee and also the special committee of which I am 
a member that the matter of developing the foreign trade very 
largely depends upon an efficient commercial or consular agent 
in the foreign markets. Does the gentleman think the develop- 
ment of the foreign service will have a tendency to increase 
commercial enterprises abroad? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I believe the adoption of this bill will 
establish our foreign relations upon a different basis and give 
us a ‘greater and more efficient and more enduring service 
abroad which must benefit-our foreign trade. 

What I mean by more enduring is this: We have provided for 
retirement, and by doing so a man can enter the foreign service 
and he knows that that is his life’s work if he so desires. He 
can have it until he is 65 years of age, and if he has per- 
formed 15 years’ service he can retire with a substantial al- 
lowance. So I believe that while young men now enter the 
service and continue therein a certain time and then have to 
do what many Members of Congress are compelled to do, leave 
the service and go back home in order to provide for a compe- 
tency, with this retirement feature they know that in the years 
to come they will have a retirement competency upon which to 
live. For this reason they will continue in the service and 
make it a life work, a more enduring work. 

The gentleman from Texas has just mentioned our good friend 
Uncle Joe Cannon. There is no one in the House who would 
not like to see him receive a retirement sum if it did not in- 
volve retirement features for all Members of Congress. But 
I heard on the floor of this House when the gentleman from 
Texas was talking against an increase of salary which might 
have helped him—I heard Uncle Joe get up and say that he 
was opposed to increasing the salaries because he thought it 
was unwise, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr, BLANTON, The gentleman is mistaken about the in- 
crease. If he will look at page 5, the increase in this bill is 
$241,500 for salaries for the Consular Service increase, and 
$254,000 in the Diplomatic, making a total of $495,500, but they 
say if we abolish the post allowance that will take off $150,000, 
If they abolish the post allowance they are authorizing the Ap- 
propriations Committee to make a representation allowance with 
the blue sky as the limit. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, I think the Congress can take.care 
of any blue sky limit on the question of the representation al- 
lowance. The intention of this bill is to discontinue the 
$150,000 post allowance, and thereby reduce it to about $345,000 
additional expense. I was speaking a moment ago about the 
salaries paid by Great Britain, and she is no more able to pay 
competent salaries than is the United States. Certainly we 
owe a competency to our men in the foreign service. Take the 
matter of ambassadors and ministers. The ambassador of the 
British to Portugal receives $19,466 a year, while the United 
States representative receives only $10,000. The British am- 
bassador to. Uruguay is paid $20,439 as salary and the one from 
the United States is paid $10,000. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
tleman yield for a comment there? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The British foreign service 
costs between eight and nine million dollars per year, whereas 
at the present time ours is operating at a profit. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
quite right; besides I think the foreign service is worth every 
dollar that you spend upon it. It is the great market-producing 
service of any country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In a moment. Our farmers are suffering 
to-day. Why? Because we have not sufficient foreign markets, 
I believe that if we encourage this foreign service, give them 
efficient men and sufficient salaries on which to live, give them 
retirement which guarantees a competency when they are too 
old to work, that these men will go out and get the trade for 
the United States, and the trade in our foreign markets will 
rapidly increase I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman spoke of Great Britain pay- 
ing $20,000 to a representative in Uruguay. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Yes. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. BLANTON. Possibly that is why she asked for sixty- 
odd years in which to pay her debt to the United States, 


and if she would pay a little more attention to what she pays: 


out in expenses, she would not have to ask for so much time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, That is a question, and carries an in- 
sinuation, that any gentleman might ask, but there is no basis 
for it, of course. Great Britain has sixty-odd years in which 
to pay this enormous sum of $4,000,000,000. Possibly she did 
that because she did not want to discontinue any of her great 
activities, and it is true that many countries during the war, 
with the tremendous expense that they were under, never 
neglected those things upon which the nation depended for its 
trade and commerce. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHER. In addition to the salaries paid, 
does Great Britain allow to her ambassadors and representa- 
tives a representation allowance? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. 
that, and Great Britain allows more as a retirement fund than 
we do under this bill. 

Mr. SHALLENBHRGER.. Does she allow enough to pay the 
entire expenses so that a representative does not have to go 
into his own pocket as ours do? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think that is a matter which depends 
very much on the particular individual. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is it the idea of this proposed 
law that the Government will pay the necessary expenses of 
our representatives in foreign countries hereafter? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is the intention to pay the necessary 
expenses, but the amount of money that a man spends de- 
pends very largely on himself. Take the case of a Member of 
Congress. Some men entertain and some men do not, and their 
expenses necessarily vary. f 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In the statement of Mr. Davis in 
your report, I read that he said that his necessary expenses 
were something like $50,000 when he represented us in Lon- 
don. Is it the idea that under this bill such expenses would 
be paid? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, no; those expenses must be within 
reason and subject to congressional appropriations. The am- 
bassador gets $17,500 under this bill just the same as he does 
now, but of course no man can represent the United States at 
the Court of St. James as he should upon the salary which the 
Jaupa States pays him, If he dif, it would be extremely poor 
service, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHER. Is it contemplated under this bill, 
with this authority, that the Government will take care of 
those expenses? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The Government will take care of some 
of them, but it wonld not take care of all of them. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, 
representation allowances are authorized under the bill so 
that it would depend somewhat upon the Committee on Appro- 
priations. That committee could appropriate any amount that 
it saw fit. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Of course the committee could, but Con- 
gress does not divest itself of the right to appropriate or refuse 
appropriations. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I suggest that, because the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska asks the question, and I thought he 
should receive the information. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Congress can do it now, if it feels so dis- 


posed, 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, no; there is no authorization 
for it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It seems to me that that is a 
matter which very much needs to be corrected, so that our rep- 
resentatives may be reimbursed for the necessary expenses they 
have to incur. I hope that under this bill that will be the 
fact. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Under this bill Congress can appropriate 
the money to meet the necessary expenses, 

Mr. MoSWAIN. In other words, it is the idea of this bill to 
make it possible for a poor man, if he has the brains and char- 
acter, to go ever there and represent the Nation. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Absolutely, and if he is in the Consular 
Service the idea is that he can be promoted to the position of 
minister. Now, as to the retirement, I do not believe the re- 
tirement feature is really going to cost this country anything, 


Oh, yes; every country practically does 


because, as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] said, 
after the first appropriation of 550,000 made in the bill, then 
there will be no further necessity for appropriation for 20 
years, and then probably about $48,000. I believe that the in- 
creased business that the Consular Service will bring will 
more than take case of its total expense, including the retire- 
ment fund, 

It almost does it now. It takes care, within $400,000, of all 
the expenses of the service, and, I think, with all the traveling 
public and with the increase of business the service will de- 
velop to a sufficient extent to take care of all the expenses, in- 
cluding the retirement feature, before it becomes a charge upon 
the Government. 

When we realize the importance of our foreign service not 
only in our relations with other nations in diplomatie matters 
but also the importance of our trade relations through which 
we can build up a large foreign trade, thereby helping to dis- 
pose of the products of our farms and factories, it is difficult 
to realize how little interest is taken in the subject in com- 
parison with those matters nearer home. 

We have recently established a very satisfactory retirement 
system for our civil employees in this country, and yet there 
is great opposition when we attempt to establish such a system 
for those of the foreign service, who are separated from their 
homes in America, sent to foreign fields and shifted from 
place to place, thereby preventing them from either establish- 
im a permanent home or making those necessary savings for 
old sge. 

I feel that if we can establish our foreign service on a basis 
of satisfactory salaries, with representation allowance where 
deemed advisable, and then afford them retirement with a 
competent fund, we will not only draw good men into the 
service, realizing it would be a life work in the interest of 
the Government, but we will also build up such a system as 
will not alone reflect great credit upon our eountry but at the 
same time great markets for our products. 

I have shown that the increase in salaries is extremely 
small, and I hope I have demonstrated that the service itself 
within the next few years will provide all the funds necessary 
not alone for the present service but for all additional expenses 
incurred under this bill. We have charged the salaries of 
members of the foreign service 5 per cent, to be paid into the 
retirement and disability fund for annuities, refunds, and 
allowances. At such a high rate of payment this fund will 
rapidly increase and after the appropriation of $50,000 author- 
ized in this bill, will not likely cost the Government anything 
for the next 20 years. 

This has been figured out by expert accountants, and I ap- 
pend their statement, giving full particulars of the cost to 
the employees of the foreign service and the eyentual cost to 
the National Government: 

PORBIGN-SERVICER RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
Statement showing estimated annuities payable to foreign-service officers 


under the proposed retirement system prior to the year 1955 which 
will be paid solely from the contributions, with interest thereon, of 


such officers 


N 


ecessary 
Fiscal year ending June 30— Spoor 
ion 


„ $61,176.41 | $143, 719. 85 

71, 791, 67 229, 405, 80 

spe 80, 806. 60 807, 343. 20 
Lad 86, 633. 43 878, 873. 36 

93, 200, 35 446, 654. 83 

97, 13%. 26 610, 257. 20 

1931__ 101, 759. 00 672, 702. 10 
1932__ — 111, 103. 40 632, 812. 27 
—ů — 116, 355. 0% 685, 406. 97 
1934__ 129, 925. 20 734, 502. 58 
1935.. 141, 951. 55 771, 268, 00 
1936. _ 140. 410, 0% 796, 989. 63 
1937__ 164, 715. 13 815, 902. 13 
1938___.. 179, 978. 65 819, 817. 68 
1939__ 199, 087. 14 BOT, 932. 70 
1940__ 212, 814. 00 774, 768. 38 
1941._ . 86 


The salary increase will amount to about 14 per cent over the 
present salaries paid, but this will give to the service a stability 
the value of which can not possibly be estimated. “At the pres- 
ent time the salaries are so low that men finding it impossible 
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to exist under present conditions and being fully equipped 
through their service with the Government are compelled by 
reason of their financial condition to enter the employ of private 
individuals and corporations, thereby depriving the Govern- 
ment of those very men who were educated in the service and 
who have become so valuable. 

Individuals and corporations may continue to outbid the 
Government on a question of salaries, but, through the retire- 
ment system, the increase of salary, the advantages of educa- 
tional and social features of the foreign service, I believe we 
will be able to hold our men and that they will feel satisfied 
to make this their life work, thereby affording the Government 
men of exceptional training, ability, and experience. 

It is not my desire to increase salaries except where it is 
found necessary and where other governments have found it 
to their advantage to pay a salary adequate to the service 
rendered, I have said that we should like to treat our men as 
well as our greatest competitor, Great Britain, but we are not 
compelled fully to do that at this time. While we have under 
this bill increased salaries, we have not yet by great odds pro- 
vided as much as Great Britain. For the benefit of compari- 
son I have appended the following statement: 


Comparative statement showing salaries of ambassadors and ministers 
at important posts 


1 Residences owned by Government and supplied in addition to salary. 


This comparison does not alone apply to the Diplomatic Sery- 
ice, but likewise to the Consular Service of the two countries, 
and for that reason I append statement showing salaries paid 
by these two great nations to their principal consular officers, 
to wit: 


Comparative statement showing salaries o 


or: principal consular officers 
at important pos 


Great | United 
Britain | States 

Argentina: 
E A A a E A E A ELTI EA EA TAANE ANRA $11,922 $8,000 
Rosario a 7. 007 3, 500 
Austria, Vienna 6, 325 3, 500 
papur Antwerp 9, 246 4, 500 

Brazil: 

Bahia „„ ce 8, 304 4, 000 
E P TANT TAL ANEA TELA PERAR TERE: 9, 124 5, 000 
Rios de Janeiro.. 12, 166 8, 000 
Chile, Valparaiso 11, 679 5, 600 
Denmark, ( “opening 6, 569 5, 500 
Ecuador, ‘Guayaquil —— a 6, 812 5, 500 
6, 447 4,500 
6, 569 5, 500 
6, 325 4,000 
6, 569 5, 000 
9, 246 5,000 
9, 246 12, 000 
9, 002 6, 000 
9, 002 4, 500 
8, 759 4,000 
6, 325 2, 500 
S K TTT 12, 000 
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Comparative statement showing salaries of e consular officers 
at important posts—Continued 


Great United 
Britain | States 
Athens c —-o— EGON 

Lai SiN pees 
9, 246 5, 

9, 246 5, 

9, 246 6, 

6, 447 4, 

8, 273 45, 

325 

gao) 8 

6, 569 5, 

6,325 4, 

6, 4, 

6, 6, 

4, 

3, 

5, 

5, 

3, 


$88 83 88 85 SS 888 8358 88 83338 8 


PSP FE FR Pe 


unite Beates, New York.. 


1 Office now closed. 


I look upon this bill as a great step in advance for another 
reason: It has heretofore been almost as difficult for a young 
man to enter the Diplomatic Service and continue therein 
without having private means of his own or private means 
accessible as it is for the scriptural “camel to go through the 
eye of a needle,” owing to the expense and the low salaries. 
The State Department has been compelled to so inform appli- 
cants who wish to enter the service. The Consular Service has 
had to refuse applicants who were married, because the salary 
of deputies and clerks was not sufficient to maintain them. A 
deplorable situation for a country like the United States to say 
the least. 

The inerease provided in the bill with the representation 
allowance will enable men of brain and ability who are with- 
out private means to represent the United States as well as 
those men who have private means. [Applause.] Further- 
more, the progressive action taken by Congress in the pro- 
vision of legation and consular buildings in the various coun- 
tries provides a home and offices for the representatives of the 
United States, which is another great adjunct to the service. 
[Applause. ] 

When I came to the Sixty-second Congress, which convened 
in 1911, I, together with other gentlemen, constantly advocated 
the purchase of embassies, legations, and consular buildings in 
the various countries of the world. I am pleased to say that 
we have received much support and attained great success in 
the movement. The United States at that time owned but two 
embassies, that in Constantinople, Turkey, and Tokyo, Japan. 
It owned several legations and two consulates, It now owns 
many embassies, legations, and consulates, as shown by the 
following table: 


Embassy, legation, and consular buildings owned by the Government 


Embassies Legations Consular 
London, England. 1 Pekin, China. Shanghai, China.! 
Santiago, Chile San Jose, Costa Rica! Seoul, Chosen. 
Constantinople, Munkey. Habana, Cuba. Tahiti, amoy 
Tokyo, Japan.“ Panama.'! Yokohama, Japan. 

aris, France.! San e Salvador. i 
Rio de Janerio, Brazil. Bangkok, Siam. 
Mexico City.! ‘Tangier, Morocco. 
Christiania, Norway. 


1 Building purchased si the beginning of the Sixty-second Co 

The N building in "Tokyo, and consulate building in okohama were 
destroyed by the recent earthquake, and an appropriation for rebuilding is being 
requested. 


1924 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Texas 
[ Mr. CONNALLY] use some of his time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 20 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, no man on earth could dis- 
cuss this bill in five minutes. The committee admits that in 
salaries alone this bill is giving an increase of $495,500. It 
admits that in the report. But they say they are taking off 
some post allowances, and they say they are merely authorizing 
Congress to grant a representation allowance. I want to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS] 
how could the 400 Members of Congress, if they wanted to, 
stop the representation allowances after the Committee on 
Appropriations had brought it in here in a bill? Gentlemen, 
just try it some time. Just one of you new Members try it; 
try to change an appropriation bill that has been framed across 
the hall yonder and brought in here by that committee. You 
can not do it. 

Here we have about 40 Members present on this House floor 
now. In considering a $24,000,000 bill yesterday we had at 
one time only 16 Members on the floor. You let one of us get 
up here and offer an amendment to strike the representation 
allowance out of the bill brought in by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and you will see the chairman in charge send in 
to the cloakroom after the rest of the 35 members of that 
Committee on Appropriations, and they stand together like the 
rock of Gibraltar, fighting for their bill, and they will not let 
you change it at all. They will not let you strike out one word 
of it. -Try it some time. I have tried it. The only way you 
ean strike any of it out is by a point of order when it is 
unauthorized legislation. Then you talk about Congress allow- 
ing it. Congress will allow just exactly what the Committee 
on Appropriations puts in that bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Did we not at the last session increase 
the Army appropriation bill over $20,000,000 for rivers and 
harbors? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but that was when you formed a com- 
bine on the committee, and the committee made rather a straw 
fight on it then. Only a few of us really fought against it. 
It was a good deal like other fights I have seen here on the 
floor—straw fights. 

I know where the main increases in appropriations are 
made—in the other body. We never send one appropriation 
bill away from here but what it comes back with several mil- 
lion dollars added to it. That is where the big increases are 
made. But as to this bill, no man here and no man on the 
committee can tell what extra it will cost this Government. 
As to the annuities, there is a difference of about $500,000 
between the idea of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
and that of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roeers], 
one claiming one figure and one claiming another. And who 
knows how much the Committee on Appropriations is going tg 
allow on the representation allowance? Nobody knows. 

I am amused every time a Member of Congress gets up here, 
week after week, and talks for the farmer, for the agricul- 
turist, saying that we must do something for them. We have 
not done a thing worth while for them this year. As to that 
petition which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Darrow] 
put into this Recorp, that petition coming from 350,000 farmers, 
demanding that we stop raising salaries, demanding that we 
stop increasing appropriations, demanding that we cut down 
the expenses of the Government, there has not been a bill 
passed here that complied with the demands of those farmers. 
I want to say to those farmers right here—because you can not 
reach them through the newspapers—that in every bill that has 
been passed on this floor in this Congress so far this Congress 
has turned down their demands. It has raised salaries, added 
new employees, and increased expenses in every bill that we 
have passed up to this time, and it seems we are going to con- 
tinue to raise salaries on every bill that comes up, because we 
can not get enough men to vote it down. But this bill ought to 
be defeated. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
more? 


Will the gentleman yield me two minutes 


LXV——478 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I yield the gentleman two min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for two min- 
utes more. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Les. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Why do you not introduce a 
bill for the benefit of the farmers? You say so many have 
been introduced. Why do you not introduce one yourself? 

Mr. BLANTON. There is not a single day that passes but 
finds me in my seat here and on the floor fighting for these 
farmers’ petition to reduce expenses. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Why do you not introduce a 
bill yourself? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, a bill. They do not ask us to intro- 
duce a bill. They do not want a bill. They just ask us for 
one thing, to cut down expenses, and that is what I have been 
fighting for; to reduce expenses. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Wisconsin that if he 
wants to help the farmer he can help him by doing just one 
thing: Cut down his expenses and give him a market. That is 
all he wants. 

Why did not this bill become a law in the last Congress? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I want to discuss this 
bill. It passed this House on the 8th day of February, 1923, in 
the last Congress. They had from the Sth day of February 
until the 4th day of March to passitin the Senate. If it is such 
a good bill, why did they not pass it? Those Senators over 
there knew that it was a bill that the people of the United 
States did not want, and they let it die on the calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The gentleman knows why 
it did not pass. There was a filibuster on the shipping bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman ought not to interrupt me 
when I have only a minute. This bill ought to die again on 
the calendar this time, 

Twenty men here could stop the passage of this bill if they 
would get up and fight it; if just 20 of you would stand up here 
and fight this bill, you could stop its passage; but you will not 
do it. You sit down there and let it pass, and it is probably 
going to pass this evening. But we ought to kill'it and stop this 
everlasting increase of salaries and governmental expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. PORTER, Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. PORTER. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for two minutes. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am strongly in favor of the passage of this bill. 
There probably never has been a time in the history of our coun- 
try when our Diplomatic Service, when our Consular Service, 
and all the other services we have in foreign countries needed 
strengthening so much as they do at the present time, for the 
reason that all the countries of the world doing business every- 
where have already begun to reorganize their consular, their 
diplomatic, and their foreign services. The result is we are 
in direct competition with all the countries of the world. 

We are seeking a market in the old countries of the world for 
our surplus farm and manufactured products. There was a 
time when we could get along without those markets; there 
was a time when we were self-sufficient and when we could 
consume all we could produce, but that time has passed. The 
World War has changed conditions entirely in this country. 
Other nations are now changing their foreign policies, are adopt- 
ing new systems, are becoming vigilant and active in the coun- 
tries with which we are doing business, and if we are to con- 
tinue the commercial supremacy of the United States, to which 
we are so justly entitled, we certainly must be aggressive. 

This department has not been reorganized in the last 100 
years. I happen to handle the appropriations for this depart- 
ment, and the thing that amazed me all the way through was 
the low salaries. The gentleman speaks about the increase; it 
is a mere bagatelle. When you compare it with the great work 
that is being done by these departments I am satisfied you will 
pass the bill and pass it without any hesitation. It is right 
and it is just; it is the one thing that the United States needs 
at the present time. 

We have never been properly equipped in foreign countries. 
We are to-day adopting some of their systems, particularly the 
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system of finding and securing business in foreign countries. 
Our commercial attachés are going abroad and they are finding 
business everywhere. {Applause.} 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Rocers]. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire is 
recognized for three minutes. 
Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I desire to state my approval of this 
measure for the following reasons: In listening to the witnesses 
who came before the committee to discuss this proposition I was 
convinced that there were two facts standing out very clearly 
as established. In the first place, it is manifest, from any study 
given to these matters, that a reorganization and a rehabilita- 
tion of our foreign service is most desirable if we are to con- 
tinue our foreign service on the high plane of the past and if 
we are to maintain an American foreign service which shall be 
equal to that maintained by any nation in the world. Secondly, 
Mr. Chairman, I believe there is an even more important reason 
why this bin should pass. From the very foundation of the 
American Government we have boasted of the fact that any 
American citizen, no matter how poor he may be, if he has 
ability and a desire to make good, is given the opportunity to 
work his way up and to enter into the ranks of any office within 
the power of the country to bestow. We have boasted of the 
fact that any poor man in America, no matter how humble his 
parentage, may have the opportunity, if he has the ability and 
the brains, to take his place as the governor of any of our 
sovereign States, as a Member of our national legislative body, 
and even become President of the United States. Yet it must be 
said, to the humiliation of every patriotic American citizen, 
that under the present law as it exists to-day no poor, honest, 
humble American citizen, ho matter how much ability he may 
Have, and no matter how much he may desire to enter the 
foreign service of his Government, can be admitted to take his 
place in the foreign service of this country unless he has In- 
dependent means. If this bill passes it will no longer be neces- 
sary when any young man in America who is about to finish his 
course in a school or college desires to enter the foreign service 
of this country and make that his life work and when he sub- 
mits himself to the State Department to be accepted for the 
foreign service to inform him that he can not enter into the 
honorable foreign service af this country unless he has suf- 
ficient independent means to enable him to support himself, and 
to give him an opportunity to go into foreign countries he must 
have such means, otherwise he can not serve his country in its 
foreign service. To obviate this disgraceful situation and to 
make it possible for the young Americans engaged in our foreigu 
diplomatic service to receive a salary on which they can live, I 
hope this bill may pass. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire has expired, 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
have I remaining? 
The CHAIRMAN. Seventeen minutes, and the other side has 
three minutes remaining. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, this bill is one that in some respects meets 
with my approval, but it contains some features that I think 
should be eliminated. 
I want to take this occasion, howeyer, to take issue with 
my good friend from New Hampshire [Mr. Rogers} who has 
just spoken, when he says that be it to the humiliation of 
the American people at the present time it is impossible for 
a man who is poor, no matter how worthy, to enter the foreign 
Service. That is not true, gentlemen. I do not charge that 
that statement was made willfully, but I do charge that the 
gentleman is in error. 
Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 
Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I desire to state my 
authority and call the attention of the gentleman from Texas 
to the fact that my remarks were based on the testimony of 
. the Third Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Wright. If the 
gentleman will pardon me, I would like to quote his state- 
ment. Mr. Wright said that when application is made for 
service in the foreign service. We inform them that at pres- 
ent it 18 necessary for individuals to have some private 
means,” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In the Consular or Diplomatic 
Service? 


Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. In the Diplomatic 
Service. 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
him say that. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I just wanted the gen- 
tleman to understand the source of my information. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I disclaim any intention to 
say that the gentleman from New Hampshire willfully made 
a misrepresentation. I heard Mr. Wright make that state- 
ment, and while I have a very high regard for Mr. Wright 
I deny that Mr. Wright is reflecting any credit on himself 
when he says that as an official of this Government he tells 
a young man in advance that he can not consider him for a 
diplomatie seecretaryship unless he possesses private means. 
That is not the law. That is a department-made ukase. 

The statement of Mr. Wright does not refer to the Consular 
Service, and the term “foreign service,” as used by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire, comprehends both the Diplomatie 
and the Consular Service. 

Let me now tell vou something about the Diplomatie Serv- 
ice. This bill, so far as the Diplomatic Service is coneerned, 
only deals with the secretaries of embassies. They are a very 
small part of the foreign service, a very insignificant part, as 
to numbers, but when it comes to the Consular Service it is full 
of men to-day who are poor and who have no other means of 
livelihood except their salaries, I know some of them per- 
sonally. I know a young man who received a position in the 
Consular Service seme years ago, partly through my instru- 
mentality. He is now attached to the consulate in Paris, and 
I know that he maintains himself and since entering the serv- 
ice has married, and I hope Is in the process of raising a 
family on the salary of a consul. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I yield, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is it not a fact that it fs a little easier 
for men stationed abroad to sustain themselves with the pres- 
ent depreciated eurrency of 17 frances to the dollar, for in- 
stanee, so that conditions that exist right now are not a safe 
indication of ordinary, normal conditions? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I grant you that, but the point 
I am undertaking to make is that this bill on the whole 
does not materially help the Consular Service, because already 
in that service the salaries are very nearly as high, on an aver- 
age, as they will be under this bill; in fact, in one or two in- 
stances this bill reduces the salaries of consuls general. We 
have in the service now two consuls general at a shkiry of 
$12,000, and under this bill the maximum will be $9,000. But 
that is not what E wanted to advert to. 

E would not object to some increase in salaries in the foreign 
service, but I do object to that feature of the bill which pro- 
vides the high rates of retirement which it undertakes to 
provide. Under this bill it would be possible for a secretary 
of embassy, not a minister, because this bill does not deal with 
ministers and does not deal with ambassadors, but a secretary 
ef embassy, and all of you have secretaries—it would be pos- 
sible for a secretary of embassy after 30 years of service to 
retire at an annual retirement compensation of 85,00 That 
is too high, gentlemen. Just as surely as we adopt this kind 
of a provision for the State Department, we shall have every 
other branch ef this Government coming to the doors of Con- 
gress and asking for an increase in their retirement pay, and 
fhey will find justification in doing so. 

This bill provides, in addition, for a representation allow- 
ance, and I am opposed to representation allowanees. I op- 
posed representation allowances in the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee all during the war. We never had such a thing prior 
to the war, and it was adopted during the war to supplement 
the compensation of certain missions in foreign countries where 
extraordinary conditions existed. I do net believe it is sound 
publie policy, and I do not believe it comports with the best 


I grant you that, and I heard 


administration to turn over to the State Department a lump 


Sum out of which it will dole allowanees to the various mis- 
sions for entertainment and for living purposes. I believe 
that whatever salaries our foreign representatives should re- 
ceive should be fixed by law. 

Another feature of this bill to which I object is the provi- 
sion that after a man has been abroad three years, he ts granted 
a statutory leave. I do not object to that, but the Secretary 
of State can autherize and direct him during his leave to re- 
turn to the United States and all of the expenses of the trip 


coming and going are to be borne by the Federal Government, 


I have no objection to the features of this bill, which make 
the two services interchangeable from one branch to the other. 
I think the Secretary of State, perhaps, could do that under 
the existing law, but I do contend that the whole purpose of 
this bill is not to benefit especially the Consular Service, but 
is to benefit the secretaries of embassies, and I deny that the 
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salaries as carried in this bill will be lower than those that 
obtain in the British service. 

If you will turn to the hearings, on page 154 there appears 
a table which shows the relative salaries of positions in the 
British and American services. 

Mr. Chairman, what I oppose and what I regret to observe 
is that gentlemen who have spoken on this bill so far seem 
to believe that the only function of our foreign service is to get 
trade and get commerce with the United States. That is a 
legitimate activity, but the trouble with our foreign service now 
is that it has got a dollar mark written all over it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption ? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. A wrong inference might be 
drawn from what the gentleman has just said. The gentleman 
will remember that our diplomatic and consular officers are 
prohibited from themselves engaging in any private business 
in a country where they are located, and they are prohibited 
from investing their savings in securities of any foreign country 
so that they are confined to their salary absolutely. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin I did not mean to suggest they were engaged in 
private profit making, but what I meant was that all of our 
foreign policy seems to be motivated, if I may use that rather 
mouth-filling term, by the dollar mark. The only object of our 
foreign policy seems to be to set up some kind of agency in a 
foreign country to make selling agents of our consuls and our 
diplomatic officers. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not want to be discour- 
teous, but I have only two minutes and I regret I can not yield. 

To make selling agents and salesmen of our diplomats and 
of our consular officers. I rather think that the United States 
in a more simple way, in the way of Benjamin Franklin, in 
the way of other distinguished representatives of this country 
abroad in the early days, is not dependent for its standing 
upon expensive diplomatic entertainment. 

We do not need to provide salaries sufficient for every little 
secretary to hold parties and leyees and to entertain abroad; 
but what we need is a foreign service that is not simply look- 
ing out for the dollar but trying to look out for the United 
States abroad as a country that believes in international good 
will, international peace, and in those higher international 
policies that will place America before the world as a great 
country of liberal ideas and of peace rather than a country 
that is going forth with a salesman’s satchel with dollar marks 
all over it. 

I hope the President of the United States will persevere in 
his so far rather. tame and colorless advocacy of the world 
court. I hope the President of the United States will make 
good his proclamation that he proposes to follow up the doc- 
trines of President Harding in that respect, and that instead of 
lamely and colorlessly, in a whisper, saying to the United 
States Senate, You have got the world court before you, and 
you can do what you please with it,’ I hope the President of 
the United States will come forth with a clear and striking 
and insistent call upon the country and really carry on a 
campaign in behalf of the world court and by so doing say to 
all the world that America not only wants international trade, 
that we not only want the commerce of the world, but that the 
United States is willing to assume its own place, willing to 
take up its own obligations at the council table of the world in 
behalf of peace, in behalf of liberty, in behalf of fair dealing 
between all countries of the world, as well as going forth with 
a satchel covered all over by dollar marks. [Applause.] 
Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Tempe] four minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield my remaining time to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for seven minutes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this bill is one of very great importance and I think 
deserves the support of every Member of the House who is in- 
terested in the proper conduct of the foreign affairs of this 
country. I have been astonished for many years, not merely 
to-day, but every time I have recalled the fact, that we are 
in the habit of appropriating from year to year over $300,- 
000,000 for the Army and within a measurable distance the 
same sum for the Navy—six or seven hundred million dollars 
annually to prepare against war and only $8,000,000 to carry on 
the foreign affairs of the country in such a way as to prevent 
war by reaching an amicable agreement on matters which might 
become irritating if neglected or improperly handled. 
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This is a bill of four fundamental propositions. The first is 
for the adoption of salaries which will be uniform for the rela- 
tive grades in the two services, the Diplomatic and Consular, 
and it combines the two services, so far as the legal standard is 
concerned, by creating the one foreign service. The amalgama- 
tion is such that an officer may be transferred from one service 
to the other, from the Consular Service to the Diplomatic 
Service, and from the Diplomatic Service to the Consular Serv- 
ice, The present salaries of the Consular Service, with the 
exception of two posts at $12,000, run from $2,000 to $8,000. 
Under the proposed bill the salaries will be from $3,000 to 
$9,000, a material increase of salaries in the Consular Service. 

In the Diplomatie Service the present salaries run from 
$2,500 to $4,000 for secretaries of embassies and legations. Un- 
der this bill they will range from $3,000 to $9,000, which, 
of course, is a considerable increase, 

These salaries are not for clerks, as was stated by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. I hope the gentleman understands the 
difference between a clerk employed in an embassy and the 
secretary of an embassy. There is no reproach in the word 
“secretary.” We employ it when speaking of Members of the 
Cabinet, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. The bill does not touch the salaries 
of clerks employed in embassies or legations. It deals with sec- 
retaries. Who are these secretaries? John Hay spent the most 
of his life as secretary in the Diplomatic Service and later 
became ambassador and Secretary of State. He was just as big 
a man and did just as good work when secretary of embassy 
as when he was Secretary of State in the President’s Cabinet. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLINS. Do not these gentlemen perform strictly 
clerical duties? 

Mr. TEMPLE. They are not clerks. The gentleman intended 
to give the Members of the House the idea that these men were 
simply clerks, but they are not. There is a class of men who 
are clerks. They, and not the secretaries, do the clerical work 
of the embassies. Their salaries are not changed by this bill, 
but secretaries of embassies are men who will be permitted, if 
they show their fitness, to be ministers and ambassadors in the 
future. The men whom the gentleman from Mississippi called 
clerks at $9,000 a year are high officers of the foreign service. 
Under this bill the salary of $9,000 is to be paid only to foreign 
Service officers of class 1, which includes only secretaries desig- 
nated as counselors of embassy, ranking next to the ambassador 
and acting in the ambassador's place during his absence, and 
including also consuls general of classes 1 and 2. 

Many of these men are fitted to become ministers and ambas- 
sadors, are eligible for promotion to such places, and several 
of our representatives, ambassadors, and ministers, have been 
promoted after long service as secretaries. The secretaries are 
men of the right type, fitted for the Diplomatic Service, and a 
salary that runs up in the later years as high as $9,000 is not 
too much for those men. 

Also, the gentleman said something about the possibility of 
using the representation allowance to buy clothing. He said 
something about trousers at $600 a pair. My information is 
that the standard price for the complete outfit in London, in- 
cluding all of the trappings that go with it, is £50, or about $250. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. In just a moment. The representation allow- 
ance would not be available for such use in any event. It is 
not an allowance made to each individual in the service. It 
is an allowance made to the embassy or legation, or to the con- 
sular office, and it is to be accounted for under the terms of this 
bill after it has been expended in accordance with the regula- 
tions to be made by the President of the United States. There 
is nothing loose about that plan. Every dollar of it will be 
accounted for, and the expenditures will be made according to 
rules fixed by the President of the United States. \ 

The bill dees not increase the total expenses of the State 
Department beyond half a million dollars, and as has been 
pointed out here, the income received for the services of the 
consular officers runs within half a million dollars of the total 
appropriation that we make. It is a bagatelle in comparison 
with the billions of dollars that we spend. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, we ought to have a quorum 
here to read the bill and I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Eighty-five Members present, not 
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keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
‘Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will eall the 
roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


a quorum. The Doo 


Anderson Fenn Little Scott 
An Fish Sears, Nebr. 
Arnold Foster Sears, Fla. 
Aswell Fredericks v Clintie Seger 
Bacharach Freeman McDuffie Sh 
Barkley Funk McLaughlin, Nebr. Sites 
Bal gaan T i or San wick 
erger ar gee, 
Bloom Garrett, Tex. Mansfield” Snyder 
Bowling ead Sproul, III. 
Boyce Gilbert chaelso: engle 
oylan Goldsborough Miller, IN Pa. 
Greene, Mass. ligan Sullivan 
ritten rifin ontague weet 
Browne, N. J. y Mooney Tague 
Burdick Hammer Moore, III. Taylor, Colo. 
urton Hawley orin Taylor, Tenn. 
n: Hayden Mudd Thatcher 
yrns, Tenn, Hersey Murphy Tincher 
Camp Hill, Md, Nelson, Wis. Tucker 
Carew och Newton, Minn. Tydings 
1 Hooker O'Co: N . Upshaw 
Clark, Fla Howard, Okla. O'Connor, N.Y. Vare 
Clarke, N.Y. Hudspeth O'Sullivan Vestal 
Cleary Hall, Tenn. Parker Ward, N. X. 
Cole, Ohio Hull, William E. Patterson Ward, N. G. 
Connolly, Pa. Humphreys Peavey ason 
Cullen Jeffers Peer, Watkins 
Curry Johnson, Wash. Perkins Wa tres 
Davey Johnson, W. Va. Perlman Watson 
Deal Kahn Quayle Weller 
Dempsey Kell Rainey elsh 
Denison Kendall Ramseyer Winslow 
Dickstein dent nsley er 
Dominick ess Wood 
Doughton Kindred Reed, W. Va. Woodruff 
Doyle $ Eo Reid, III. Woodrum 
Knutson Werzbach 
er Kurtz e Yates 
onds LaGuardia Rosenbloom Zihlman 
Fairchild Langley bath 
Fanst Lindsay Schall 
Favrot rger Schneider 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Trason, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that eommittee, 
having had under consideration the bill H. R. 6357, had found 
itself without a quorum, that he had directed the roll to be 
called, whereupon 263 Members answered to their names, a 
quorum, and he handed in the list ef the absentees for printing 
in the Recorp and the Journal. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the Diplomatie and Consular 
Service of the United States shall be known as the foreign service of 
the United States. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It is not necessary for me to say a werd for the bill, I 
think, to convince every man in the House of its merit. The 
bill proposes, first, the adoption of a new uniform salary scale, 
with a modest increase in the average rate of compensation, an 
amalgamation of the Diplomatie and Consular Service, and an 
interchange or transfer of men from one service to another, so 
that if a man in the Consular Service develops any peeuliar or 
special ability for the Diplomatic Service, his knowledge and 
experience may be taken advantage of by the Government 
through his transfer to the Diplomatic Service. On the other 
hand, if a man should develop a peculiar and special knowledge 
in the Diplomatic Service which would be of great advantage 
to the Government in the Consular Service, a similar transfer 
may be made. 

The purpose of the bill, as I understand it, is to use all of the 
knowledge and experience of a man in both of these services 
where the knowledge and experience can be best utilized to the 
advantage of the American people. 

The compensation paid to the men in both the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service in the past has been totally inadequate. The 
men who have gone into both of these services are men of spe- 
cial training. No man can enter either service without pass- 
ing the most rigid examination, except in the case of the ap- 
pointment of an ambassador or a diplomat of high place. 
The peculiar educational qualifications required of men in the 
foreign service of the country justifies the Government in pay- 
ing them a compensation which will enable them to live with- 
out borrowing money from rich relatives, and they have not 
been able to do that in the past. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I have a very high regard for 
the gentleman's statesmanship, and especially do I admire his 
wonderful attitude respecting economy. I understand the gen- 
tleman is in favor of raising salaries generally? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am favoring the raise of these salaries. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But of no others? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; I have favored others. I want 
adequate compensation for proper service rendered. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think I ought to yield further. I 
want to express just one or two thoughts. The peculiar laws 
under which we have operated our Diplomatic and Consular 
Service in the past have prevented the Government from get- 
ting the best talent that could be obtained. They have kept 
out of the service men who would like to serve their country, 
who have no desire whatever to make money, but who have 
been specially trained for a class of work which the Govern- 
ment very much needs. Up to this time many of the best 
men who would like to do this service for the country have not 
been able to do it. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Not now. They have not been able to do it 
because they could not afford to do it. This bill encourages 
the hope that in the future we will be able to get the best 
men, because the compensation will meet the needs of the 
ease. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. May I have two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
ae consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there objec- 

on 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five minutes more. I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mlinols is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is one other feature of the bill that 
I think is important, and that is the retirement feature of it. 
The men who are engaged in these services under this law, 
if it is enacted, will be required to pay substantially all that 
will be necessary to pay the retirement compensation. 
believe that this is the most salutary feature of the law, be- 
cause after men have given their whole life to the Govern- 
ment without any hope or opportunity of accumulating a com- 
petence to eare for themselves in their old age, they should be 
entitled to a retirement compensation which will provide for 
them in their late days in life, and if they are willing them- 
selves during the course of their service to make the con- 
tribution to the fund from which they are to be paid and these 
contributions are adequate to meet the payment, why, they are 
simply using the Government in such a case as the depository 
for the funds which they themselves have taken from their 
salaries. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman spoke of the salary raises 
as being “ moderate,” Does the gentleman know that there is 
one man whose salary is doubled in this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes. i 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask this further question. The 
greatest speech I ever heard the gentleman make in all his 
great speeches was made at 3 o’clock in the closing hours of 
the last Congress, when he took just the opposite view of these 
foreign matters that he now takes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was not talking then about salaries at 
all. I was then talking about an appropriation for an embassy, 
not about salaries, not about men, except Incidentally. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have said substantially all I have to 
say. There bas been no bill pending before this House during 
this session that has more merit than the pending bill, and L 
hope that every man in the House who believes that we ought 
to have an efficient foreign service will vote for the bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment. will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That the officers in the foreign service shall bereafter be 
graded and classified as follows, with the salaries of each class herein 
affixed thereto, but not exceeding in number for each class a proportion 
to the total number of officers in the service represented in the fol- 
lowing percentage limitations: Ambassadors and ministers ag now or 
hereafter provided; foreign.seryice officers as follows: Class 1, 6 
per cent, $0,000; class 2, 7 per cent, 88,000; class 3, 8 per cent, 
87,000; class 4, 9 per cent, 86,000; class 5, 10 per cent, 88,000; class 
6, 14 per cent, $4,500; class 7, $4,000; class 8, $3,500; class 9, $3,000; 
unclassified, $3,000 to $1,500, . 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rocrers of Massachusetts: Page 2, line 
12, at the end of section 3, add the following: “ Provided, That as 
many foreign-service officers above class 6 as may be required for the 
purpose of imspection be detailed by the Secretary of State for that 
purpose.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of that amendment is in order to remedy an error that 
was made in ‘transcribing the bill. The language of “the 
amendment was carried in the bill that was passed at the last 
session by the House, and it was in the bill as introduced in 
this Congress. It was before the committee and was approved 
by the committee, but by an error when the present draft of 
the bill was introduced it was omitted. It simply provides for 
the detailing of a suitable number of inspectors of missions 
and consulates throughout the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from “Mississippi offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


Amendment offered by Mr. Corlaxs: Page 2, line 7, after the colon, 
strike out rest of section and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Class 1, 6 per cent, $7,500; class 2, 7 per cent, $6,500; class 3, 8 
per cent, $5,500; class 4, 9 per cent, $5,000; class 5, 10 per cent, 
$4,500 ; class 6, 14 per cent, $4,000; class 7, $3,500; class 8, $3,250; 
class 9, $3,000; unclassified, $2,500 to $1,500.” « 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment simply fixes 
the maximum salary of clerks and consuls. One Member pre- 
fers that clerks be called “secretaries” The maximum is 
fixed at $7,500, the same salary that a Member of Congress 
receives or that a Member of the United States Senate 
receives. These young gentlemen working in the Jegations 
and embassies whom 1 have called clerks—many of them are 
stenographers or do purely clerical work. We call the persons 
that work for us and in the departments and perform duties 
of that kind “clerks; and I do not feel that we are reflecting 
on them When we call them “clerks.” The fact that those in 
the Diplomatie Service are in Europe does not make them bet- 
ter than those here. 

Under my amendment the maximum salaries are fixed at 
$7,500 a year. This amendment does not reduce the salary of 
any person in the foreign service. Very few are receiving 
more than that. As a matter of fact, there is no one in the 
Diplomatic Service that is receiving that now. ‘The minimum 
there is now 52.500. ‘The maximum is $4,000. My amendment 
gives the highest paid an increase of $3,500, and that is a 
substantial increase. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GOLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I would like to call my friend’s 
attention also to the fact that in the Leblbach classification 
bill the highest salary that can be paid to any civilian in any 
department of the Government is $7,500, and that must be the 
head of a department. 

Mr. COLLINS. I thank the gentleman for this information. 
These men are not the heads of departments; they perform 
purely clerical duties. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is true except as to 30 men. Except 
as to 30 men that statement is absolutely true. 

Mr. GOLLINS. As far as the consuls and consuls general are 
concerned their salaries are not decreased by my amendment, 
because there is an express provision in -this bill that the 
salaries which are now in effect shall continue until some one 


else is placed in their positions. On the other hand, if their 
salaries are lower than is provided herein, they are given the 
benefit of the higher salary. No man's salary is reduced and 
many salaries are raised. 

Mr. BEED T. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. ‘The gentleman, in the course of his travels last 
Summer, had occasion to visit some of the American consuls 
abroad, did he not? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Does the gentlemen want the Members of this 
House to understand it is his belief that the services which 
those consuls were rendering their country are the same us the 
ae now .being rendered in Washington by his elerk and 

ne? 

Mr. COLLINS. If the gentleman had heard my first 

Mr. BEEDY. I am asking the gentleman a question and jhe 
ean answer it yes or no. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am going to answer his question, but I am 


going to answer it in my own way, not by yes or no. I said 


earlier in the day that if this bill had related simply to consuls 
and consuls general -perhaps I would have supported that part 
of it relating to salaries. But this bill is not in the interest of 
the Consular Service. It is of benefit chiefly to employees in 
embassies and legations. My amendment does not reduce the 
salary of a single consul general or consul connected with the 
Service; it will raise most of them, and raise them substantially. 
I have the very highest regard for those persons in the Gonsn- 
lar Service. They are high-class officials and deserve just treat- 


ment by the Government. Neither have I anything against the 


young men in the Diplomatic Service. I do not feel, however, 
the salary increases to the latter class especially is wise or 
warranted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
Sition to the amendment. This bill, gentlemen, limits all sal- 
aries to $9,000. We now pay the consuls general in London 
and in Paris $12,000, but we decrease the salaries of these 
officers to 59,000 per year. The purpose of this bill is to begin 
one foundation with the small-salaried men and raise their 
salaries. 

We know we can not have efficient service without baving 
the clerks, and the secretaries skilled, experienced, und efficient. 
This bill does not raise the salary of any ambassador or any 
minister. The efficiency of an ambassador or of a-minister de- 
pends quite largely upon the efficiency of the .employees—the 
Secretaries and subordinates under them—-employees who have 
served an apprenticeship and have been in the foreign service 
many years and gained valuable experience. These men go out 
and procure the data, the facts upon which the ambassador or 
the minister forms his judgment and makes his decisions. If 
you do not have men of efficiency, capability, and experience as 
secretaries and as clerks you can not have efficient service and 
the ambassadors and ministers can not render sound judgments 


upon the facts which are brought before them. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
‘CoLLins] said the services of these people were simply -clerieal. 
I take it the gentleman does not agree with ‘that statement? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. My distinguished friend from 
Mississippi, I think, is in error in his statement that the sec- 
retaries in the embassies and legations are -simply secretaries 
in the way we think of secretaries to Congressmen or the sec- 
retaries we meet in the departments in Washington. These dip- 
lomatie secretaries before they become secretaries must have a 
great deal of experience; most of them are lawyers, and if the 
gentleman will look at the civil-service examinations that these 
secretaries are obliged to take he will see they must have a 
very thorough education, equivalent to a college education, and 
must be versed in at least one or two foreign languages; they 
must have a fair knowledge of international law and diplomatic 
usage; they must be very efficient men, men who could go out 
in the business field and command a good deal larger salary 
than they are getting in the foreign service. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. In just a second. If you meet 
the secretaries and clerks of our legations and embassies, you 
will find them men well equipped by education and natural abil- 
ity for their positions. You will find they are men, as a rule, 
who could go right out of the service of the Government into 
private life and command a good deal larger salary than they 
are getting from the Government. 
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Consul General Skinner, of London, gets 812.000 a year. He 
is the man whose reports are deemed so important that the 
business men all over the Nation are eager to get them. This 
man has been in the public service for 30 years; he has worked 
up from the smallest station, beginning with a salary of $1,800 
a year until he is now getting $12,000 a year. There are only 
two consuls general who receive this salary. We want this 
whole foreign service on a basis that will attract young men, 
young men of ability and young men who can see a career 
ahead of them. It takes a splendid education to enter our 
foreign service, and as this service is to-day, without any 
retirement feature and with the small salaries, it offers no 
inducement to young men without an independent fortune; the 
result is that only men of wealth are entering our public 
service, which is absolutely undemocratic and un- American. 
By this bill we make it possible for young men of good education 
and ambition to enter the foreign service, with the possibility 
of promotion and with the satisfaction of knowing that when 
they reach 65 years of age they can be retired with a fair 
annuity. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin may proceed for one more 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin may pro- 
ceed for one additional minute. Is there objection? [After a 
pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that under this 
bill the consul general in London, of whom he spoke, will still 
get $12,000? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, he will not be reduced, will he? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. He will not be reduced during 
lus term, but the salary of his office will be reduced. 

Mr. BLANTON. His salary will continue at $12,000 just as 
long as he occupies the position? $ 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Yes; as long as he occupies 
the position. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was not stated awhile ago. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Six thousand dollars in the 
two salaries will go on for the length of time that these men 
of great experience hold the positions. . 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, the gentleman from Mississippi was 
correct in his statement? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. No; he was not correct in his 
statement, as I understood it. The gentleman's statement was 
that the Consular Service would remain the same, but under 
this bill they are all under the foreign service and we can 
exchange consuls and secretaries back and forth; they are 
interchangeable, which is one of the purposes of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has again expired. ¥ 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee rose informally, and the Speaker resumed the 
chair. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed H. R. 6820, entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes,” with amendments, in which the concurrence of 
the House was requested. 


REORGANIZATION OF FOREIGN SERVICE 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is not my 
purpose, for a lack of full information as to the details of this 
bill, to undertake to discuss the merits of every feature of it. 
It has happened, however, that ever since this Congress has 
been in session there has been a bill known as the Department 
of Commerce Foreign Bureau bill before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, and it has fallen to my lot to 
follow that bill in its development and in its connection with the 
interests of the Department of Agriculture and the State Depart- 
ment. When we reviewed the work of the three departments 
each was rather working on its own account, after a tradition of 
Many years, and no one in particular had come to realize the 
extent to which the work was necessarily dovetailed. We had 
many sessions and in one way and another and for one purpose 
and another until finally we came to some conclusions, and 
among the conclusions—and I am speaking now as an individual 
and not as the chairman of a committee—is that in respect of 
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the importance of keeping this foreign Diplomatie Service in 
good order, 

As I tell you, I am not prepared to discuss the merits of any 
particular feature of this Rogers bill; but I have been led to 
believe that a reorganization, if we may call it such, of the State 
Department foreign service has become imperative; and in order 
to fit into the fine work which is being done by the Agricultural 
Department and by the Department of Commerce in foreign 
fields it has been found desirable to have a reorganization all 
along the line, and the purpose is to fit those departments to- 
gether, in so far as they can be, and haye all their work properly 
coordinated. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

Mr. WINSLOW, 
that I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. How do the salaries fixed in this 
bill compare with the salaries fixed for the commercial at- 
tachés? 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
mation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gefitleman from 
Massachusetts permit me to answer that question? 

Mr. WINSLOW. If I have the necessary time, 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The maximum salary pro- 
vided in the Winslow bill for comparable offices is $10,000, and 
the maximum salary in this bill, as has been brought out in the 
discussion, is $9,000. 

Mr. WINSLOW. As to the merits of these salaries, I regret 
I do not know enough about the subject to be intelligent in 
making remarks, and I am only speaking to the general pur- 
poses of the bill. Others who are defending the provisions of 
this proposed legislation will be able, I have no doubt, to give 
you accurate information. 

It is highly important that we give encouragement to these 
three great departments that are representing the interests of 
the United States. They do dovetail. It is important they 
should work together, and under a proclamation recently pro- 
mulgated by the President of the United States it will be a 
pretty difficult thing for the representatives in any of our for- 
eign departments to go far afield from the line of work which 
is laid out for them to do, under the President’s proclamation, 
which I presume has been explained to you. They will have 
to work together wherever they might come in conflict or 
wherever their work is in the same territory and in the same 
line. I desire only to speak for the bill as to its general pur- 
pose and intent and to emphasize the importance of working 
out some legislation along the lines of this bill, for the reason 
that I have knowledge of the fact that the three departments 
are in sympathy with the provision of this diplomatic rear- 
rangement. 

I am not so sure of my authority to speak for the Secretary 
of Agriculture, but I am perfectly willing to assure the gentle- 
men of the committee that, so fur as the Department of Com- 
merce is concerned and the Secretary of Commerce, they are 
heartily in favor of the bill and hope it will go through, not 
only for its own sake but in conjunction with the work of the 
other departments. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr, BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have one more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield. the foreign 
Service is a valuable asset to every business man in the United 
States, is it not? 

Mr. WINSLOW. You mean all foreign service? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. As we have it to-day, I think so, decidedly. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is performing a service at the expense of 
the Government which the individual business man used to 
have to perform at his own expense, largely; is not that true? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No; not quite that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Partially? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think we have the same idea. It per- 
forms a service, twofold in its character, in respect of your in- 
quiry. In the first place, it does whut the business man hoped 
could be done but did not know how to do; and in the next 
place it has discovered new avenues of trade which the busi- 
ness man never knew existed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. The question is au the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and on u division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 15, noes 49. 

So the amendment was rejected, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I want to keep within the time, but beyond 


Regretfully, I can not give you that infor- 


The time of the gentleman from Massi- 


pause. | 


1924 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Connatny of Texas: Page 2, line 7, 
after the word “follows,” strike out and insert: Class 1, 6 per cent, 
$8,000; class 2, T per cent, 57,000; class 3, 8 per cent, $6,500; 
class 4, 9 per cent, $5,500; class 5, 10 per cent, $4,500; class 6, 
14 per cent, $4,000; class 7, $3,500; class 8, $3,250; class 9, $3,000; 
unclassified, $3,000 to $1,500." 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
make a speech on this proposed amendment, I simply want to 
say that this amendment slightly scales the salaries in the 
bill about $500'a year in each class, beginning with a maximum 
of $8,000 and leaving the minimum the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded: by 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas) there were 26 ayes and 49 noes. 

Se the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 2, line 8, I move 
to strike out “nine thousand” and insert in lieu there of 
“eight thousand seven hundred and fifty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 8, strike ont“ nine thousand“ and insert in lien thereof 
“elght thousand seven hundred and. fifty.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the section and amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is merely a pro forma 
amendment. There is no chance in the world to alter an item 
in this bill. I realize that. There have been two opportuni- 
ties given this body to economize: Two opportunities: have been 
given you to reduce the expenses in this bill, and vou have 
turned them both down. They were not radical propositions; 
they were conservative business propositions that were offered. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. GoL- 
Lins] and the amendment of my colleague from Texas IMy. 
Cox Namn] were both business propositions. You have turned 
them beth down. I want the Record to show that there was 
not a single Republican in this body that voted for either 
proposition—not one. I want the blame placed right where 
it belongs: 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Does the gentleman know that 
the sums fixed in this bill have been considered by a com- 
mittee upon hearings? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I know that. That was done last 
year; and therefore we are all bound to yote for everything 
in the bill, are we? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. And no specific reason has been 
assigned for reducing them. 

Mr. BLANTON. In the Republican Party nothing is any 
reason for reducing expenses. That is the policy of the Re- 
publican Party. As long as they can increase officeholders 
and raise their salaries you will never get Republicans to 
vote against it. They are always in favor of raising salaries, 
and that is the reason that this Government is now nearly a 
$4,000,000,000: Government. We have had a war. Les; but 
why do we not forget it. The gentleman: from Illinois [Mr. 
MAppEN] admitted here on the floor of this House the other 
day that we still have on the Government pay roll in the eity 
of Washington 80,000 surplus employees; and he said they 
ought to be sent home. Why does he not cut them off? Be- 
cause every time he cuts one of them off they run down to 
one of you Representatives or Senators and have you force the 
department to put them back. 

They are on the pay roll because the gentleman from Minois 
would not reduce the appropriation to pay for their salaries. 
If he would reduce the appropriations, and not provide salaries 
for them, we could send the 30,000 surplus employees out of 
town. They ought to be sent home. But. you will not find 
Republicans voting to do that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 


Mr. FITZGERALD: Did not the Republican Party reduce 
the Budget from six billion to three billion and a half? 
Mr. BLANTON. That was an automatic reduction. [Laugh- 


ter on the Republican side.] The reduction was the auto- 
matic result of peace. If there had been even a bolshevistic 
administration’ it would have been reduced just the same, as 
ridiculous as that might seem. Because with a bolstievistic 
administration God knows we could have a $10,000,000,000 
Government. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. And doesn't the gentleman know that 
the Republican administration reduced the Federal employees 
by more than 107,000 during that administration? 

Mr. BLANTON. I just told the gentleman that was an 
automatic reduction. [Laughter on the Republican side.] You 
can claim credit for it if you want to, but if you want to really 
deserve credit for making reductions you ought to make good 
what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], said when he 
said there were 30,000 surplus employees on the pay roll and 
send them home. If you will send them home and take them 
off the pay roll, I will take my hat off to you and send each of 
you a bouquet. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr.. BLANTON. That was a pro forma amendment which 
I am willing to withdraw. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 4. That foreign service officers: may be appointed as secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service or as consular officers, or both: 
Provided, That all such appointments shall be made by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate: Provided further; That all 
official’ acts of such officers while on duty Ih either the diplomatic 
or consular branch of the foreign service shall be performed under 
their respective: commissions as secretaries or as consular officers. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, T move to strike out the 
last word. I hope I am in time to file a lis pendens against 
my distinguished friend from North Carolina [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY]. On yesterday he made a speech in which he claimed 
everything for North Carolina except Andrew Jackson, and 
I was here watching him or he would have claimed him. But 


2 2 of his speech that I want to lodge a caveat against 
s: 


And on April 25, 1776, North Carolina, first of all: the Colonies, 
empowered her delegates to the Continental Congress to vote for 
independence. 

The Battles of Kings. Mountain’ and: Guilford Courthouse are written 
in emblazoned glory upon the pages of history.. The part played by 
North Carolina in the Revolution was second to none of the original 
thirteen Colonies. 


I rise to serve notice that Kings Mountain has been in my 
district and has been in South Carolina ever since the battle 
was fouglit, unless it has been moved recently. Furthermore, 
this Congress established Kings Mountain as being in South 
Carolina by putting a monument there. I do not believe the 
geneman from North Carolina will be able to carry it across 
the line, and T serve notice on him that he is going to have 
a lawsuit if he tries it. 

Mr. LOWREY. The gentleman from North Carolina claimed 
oysters for North Carolina. I do not think the gentleman will 
deny that he has met some of them. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Oh, yes; I have; but the gentleman to 
whom I refer is not one of them, because he can talk all 
right. 

The CHATRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That on the date on which this act becomes effective the 
Secretary of State shall certify to the President, with his recommenda- 
tion in each case, the record of efficiency of the several secretaries 
in the Diplomatic Service, consuls. general, consuls, vice consuls of 
career, consular assistants, interpreters, and student interpreters 
then in office and shall, except in cases of persons found to merit 
reduction in rank or dismissal from the service, recommend to the 
President the recommissioning, without further examination, of those 
then in office as follows: 

Secretaries of class 1 designated as counselors of legation, and con- 
suls general of classes 1 and 2 as foreign service officers of class 1. 

Secretaries: of class 1 designated as counselors of legations aud con- 
suls of class 3 as foreign service officers of class 2. 

Secretaries: of class 1 nob designated as counselors, consuls general 
oñ class 4, and consuls general at large as foreign service officers of 
class 3, 
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Secretaries of class 2, consuls general of class 5, consuls of classes 
1, 2, and 3, and Chinese, Japanese, and Turkish secretaries as foreign 
service officers of class 4. 

Consuls of class 4 as foreign service officers of class 5. 

Secretaries of class 3, consuls of class 5, and Chinese, Japanese, 
and Turkish assistant secretaries as foreign service officers of class 6, 

Consuls of class 6 as foreign service officers of class 7. 

Secretaries of class 4 and consuls of class 7 as foreign service of- 
ficers of class 8. 

Consuls of classes 8 and 9 as foreign service officers of class 9. 

Vice consuls of career, consular assistants, interpreters, and student 
interpreters as foreign service officers, unclassified. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BAN TON: Page 4, line 12, strike out the words 
“and student interpreters.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, for a number of years we 
have been carrying appropriations every year to pay salaries 
and subsistence, board and lodging, and schooling for a lot of 
student interpreters in Turkey, China, and Japan, and possibly 
some other places. I am informed that they are mostly pat- 
ronage jobs. They are for friends of some of our friends in 
a great many instances. You have a young man who is a 
bright young fellow and you want to help educate him, and 
you send him over there to enter school as a student interpreter 
and have the Government pay him a salary, pay for his lodg- 
ing and his subsistence and his schooling, and when he becomes 
educated so that he can speak the language fluently, instead 
of him giving his service to Uncle Sam, in many instances he 
sells what the Government has given him to some private com- 
mercial enterprise. That has been done in a number of cases 
that have been called to my attention in the last 10 years. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Does not the gentleman know that the reason 
that he sells his services to some corporation is because the 
corporation outbids the Government and pays the higher 
salary? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, of course it does. The Government 
will never be able to compete with outside business on salaries. 
We may just as well quit trying to do anything of that kind. 
We take a young fellow who does not know A from izzard and 
we send him over there and educate him. Of course, we have 
made him a valuable man. We teach him to speak fluently the 
Chinese language or the Japanese language, or the various 
other substitutes that are used for the main language, and he 
becomes a valuable man, and commerce wants him and com- 
merce takes him, and all the public money that we have 
spent upon him is lost. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, by yielding continually I am not going 
to put myself up here as a target for committee men and their 
friends who travel to shoot at. You know all of our com- 
mittees, mostly, are traveling committees, to a more or less 
extent, and the Foreign Affairs Committee is the main traveling 
committee of the House. It travels abroad. All of its members 
have been abroad, have they not? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Not at Government expense. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not say that. I say that they have 
been abroad. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I wanted the Recorp to show that what 
might be concluded from the gentleman’s remarks is a mis- 
take. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
ernment e se. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Not as members of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, the chairman and various others have. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Not as members of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we sent the chairman of this com- 
mittee over there twice last year. 

Mr, TEMPLE. Not as a member of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON, But we sent him over there, nevertheless, 
and paid his expenses twice, and we are going to send him 
twice this year, for you have already passed a measure allow- 
ing $40,000. It doesn't make any difference whether he went 
as a member of the committee or of a commission. He went 
just the same and is going again this year. 

Mr. TEMPLE. If he will do as much good this year as he 
did last year, we ought to send him more than twice. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I am not complaining. He likely per- 
forms valuable service. I did try to reduce his appropriation 
from $40,000 to $10,000, as I thought $40,000 was too much for 
five people to spend. I mentioned about these trips abroad, 


Some of them have been abroad at Gov- 


because members of the committee come in contact with these 
foreign officers, and the foreign officers are nice to them and 
entertain them royally over there, and they appeal to them, 
and then these gentlemen come back and immediately want to 
raise their salaries. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS, Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr., Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. By way of variety and only for 
a moment I desire to give the committee the facts about these 
student interpreters. There are but three student interpreters 
at the moment. All of them are in Peking. Each of the three 
receives a salary of $1,500 a year, and no more. They are 
under contract to stay on in the employment of the Govern- 
ment for at least five years, at the end of which time they are 
free to resign, as they ought to be. After they have been 
trained for a period of three years they will, if found com- 
petent, rise to be interpreters. After a time as interpreters, 
they will be promoted to be Chinese secretaries. These officials, 
in my judgment, are as important as any that the United 
States has anywhere in the field to-day. There is no patronage 
whatever in the appointments. They are selected on merit 
after examination. It is not easy to find competent Ameri- 
cans who know the Chinese language or who will learn it. I 
know of no way to get the men that the Government must 
re in the Orient for its purposes as good as the way proposed 

ere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. ` 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ABERNETHY rose. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon this section and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, a very serious diplomatic controversy has arisen 
during my absence from the Chamber. I was charged with 
removing a mountain yesterday by the name of Kings Moun- 
tain, and I desire to lodge my objection to what bas been said 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. We 
could readily have claimed the birthplace of Andrew Jackson, 
but we did not do it, and I never said anything in my speech 
at all yesterday about Kings Mountain being in North Caro- 
lina. Half of the mountain is in South Carolina, but North 
Carolina furnished the larger portion of the troops that carried 
on the battle, and that is all that I referred to. The gentleman 
was born in North Carolina, and he is only temporarily living in 
South Carolina, being loaned to that State, and he should not 
go back on the place of his birth and try to take away the 
credit due to my State. 

Mr. LOWREY. Does the gentleman think it is right for 
the State of North Carolina to claim two such distinguished 
gentlemen as the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, STEVEN- 
son] and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNTHY]? 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman think 
that if the gentleman from North Carolina and the gentleman 
from South Carolina were to revive that historie transaction 
which took place between the governors of those States respec- 
tively, they could settle upon the facts? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Since the Volstead Act was passed that 
has been made impracticable. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That consuls general of class 1 and consuls of class 1 
holding ofte at the time this act takes effect shall not, as a result 
of their recommissioning or reclassification, suffer a reduction in salary 
below that which they are then recciving: Provided, however, That this 
provision shall apply only to the incumbents of the offices mentioned 
at the time this act becomes effective. 

That the grade of consular assistant is hereby abolished, and that 
all consular assistants now in the service shall be recommissioned as 
foreign service officers, unclassified, 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all of 
the first paragraph of section 8, beginning with line 19 to line 
25, inelusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 5, line 19, strike out all 
of lines 19 to 25, inclusive. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the report on this bill now 
under discussion indicated that there would be some salaries 
reduced, but this paragraph prevents any of the present incum- 
bents from having their salaries reduced, and these consuls 
general will continue tọ draw the $12,000 just as long as they 
live and hold that office. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 


of age. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I know of a man who is 101 years old. 
Of course, we not all live that long. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. There are only two consuls 
general of class 1. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman say that only two con- 
suls general are affected by this paragraph? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; and one of them soon 
retires automatically, We thought it was not fair to take away 
the best consul general that we have, Consul General Skinner 
at London. There is a limitation in the law that no retirement 
basic pay shall be higher than $9,000. The gentleman will find 
that is provided for on line 12. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then that is not controlled by the language 
of that article? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is not. 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, if it only embraces those two men I 
will not insist upon it. I will ask leave to withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

he CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC, 12. That the President is hereby authorized to grant to diplo- 
matic missions and to consular offices at capitals of countries where 
there is no diplomatic mission of the United States representation 
allowances out of any money which may be appropriated for such pur- 
pose from time to time by Congress, the expenditure of such representa- 
tion allowance to be accounted for in detail to the Department of State 
quarterly under such rules and regulations as the President may 
prescribe. . 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CoLtiss: Page T, strike out all of sec- 
tion 12. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, this is an entirely new sec- 
tion. As 1 understand, it is contuined in this bill for the first 
time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It was carried in this bill 
at the last session in identically the same language. 

Mr. COLLINS. This bill has been before this committee since 
May, 1919, and I understood that this section was now car- 
ried for the first time. I stand corrected, however, on this, 
This section authorizes the grant to diplomatic missions or to 
consular officers at capitals of countries where there is no diplo- 
matic mission of the United States representation allowance 
out of any money appropriated, and so forth. 

Now, as I pointed out, representation allowance is a very 
much larger allowance than a post allowance. Post allowances 
have been granted in the past few years, and I think are car- 
rled in appropriation bills now to the extent of $150,000 per 
annum. Post allowance covers merely the difference in ex- 
change rates and is allowed only to the lower-paid employees, 
according to the testimony of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore this committee. 

Representation allowance covers everything; it covers any 
sort of expense that a mission goes to as the result of repre- 
senting this Government abroad. An automobile can be pur- 
chased by an ambassador under this section. Entertainments 


And one of them is 79 years 


Without objection, the amendment will be 
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can be paid for out of this fund. Almost anything you can 
conceive of can be paid for under a representation allowance. 
Now, the amount that is going to be involved annually as a 
result of this provision in this bill is something that none of 
us can estimate. 

It will be up to the whims and caprices of the people who 
represent this Government abroad; and, contrary to what 
might be supposed, the language in this section does not give 
the representation allowance solely to the minister or ambas- 
sador but gives it to the mission, and the mission includes not 
only the minister or ambassador but likewise everyone who 
is in the employ of that particular mission abroad. 

Ba BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. COLLINS. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose they got the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee over there some summer and entertained 
him well and got him to feeling good; then when he came back 
they put $200,000 or $300,000 in one of these bills for the 
representation allowance—how are we going to cut it out? 
We would be steam rollered and crushed on the floor. 

Mr. MADDEN. They would not entertain me. 

Mr. COLLINS. Post allowance, which represents merely 
the difference in exchange, amounted at one time during the 
war to $700,000 a year. If difference in exchange alone should 
amount to $700,000 a year, you can conceive by that what a 
representation allowance is going to be and what appropriation 
will be necessary in order to carry into effect the terms of 
section 12. I hazard the guess it will amount to $1,000,000 
annually within five yeurs. 

Now, so that no one will misunderstand what a representa- 
tion allowance is, I am going to read what Mr. Carr, of the 
State Department, says: 

A representation allowance is an allowance which has its origin in 
the practice of foreign governments. It may cover furniture and fur- 
nishings for the official residence and the rent of the officer's residence. 
It may cover entertainment. It may cover an allowance for receptions 
on the annual Fourth of July celebration. It may cover an allowance 
for expenses of official entertainment given to the officers and com- 
manders of our fleets when they visit foreign ports. 


It seems te me we ought not to be any more liberal with these 
gentlemen than they want us to be, and it seems to me we 


ought not to go out of our way to grant them a representation’ 


allowance when, according to their own testimony, they do not 
want additional pay. Mr. Gibson, on page 18, says: 
I don't believe chiefs of missions do need more pay. 


Well, a representation allowance is nothing but an increase 
in the pay. It is an indirect way of increasing the pay of this 
class of officers. We are certainly liberal enough without 
adding this additional pay increase. 

This Goyernment should not embark upon a program of pay- 
ing for entertainment allowances for any class of public 
officers. There is no more reason—not so much—for entertain- 
ment allowance for oflicers abroad than those higher ones on 
this side, und certainly we do not favor entertainment allow- 
ance for even Cabinet officers, and why should we grant such to 
our clerical forces abroad? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to request, if there is no further demand for time, that 
in five minutes all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. This is an important section and I want 
five minutes on this section. This is one of the most im- 
portant sections in the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And I should like to have five 
minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I have no desire to cut off 
debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
make it 15 minutes? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Then make it 17 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 17 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, who just took his seat, quoted one sentence, and only one, 
from the statement of Mr. Gibson before the committee: 


I don’t believe chiefs of missions do need more pay. 
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But quoting so much and stopping there is: very misleading. 
I should like to quote the rest of that paragraph. Mr. Gibson) 
said: 


J don't believe chiefs of missions do need more pay. This is a very 
old story, and year after year our friends have agitated to have us 
better paid) There have been a large number of friendly and appre- 


ciative newspaper articles: written and a sincere effort on the part of 


many of our friends to get our pay imereased. I honestly feel, how- 
ever, that we can get on perfectly well with the pay we now have, 
subject to one condition, That condition is that our pay shall be 
considered in the same light as the pay granted to a man fm private 
life, to a banker, or to a hod carrier; i. e., that it shall be considered as 
remuneration for services. rendered and not as a contribution toward 
paying the expenses of doing Government business. 


The representation allowance which it is proposed to give is 
to take the place of that contribution toward paying the ex- 
penses of doing Government business, which contribution every 
one of these men now makes in holding official receptions and 
in other ways. Mr. Gibson very justly characterizes that as a 
contribution out of the pocket of the ambassador or minister 
to the Government for the purpose of doing the Government's 
business, because such entertainment is absolutely necessary in 
the kind of service that the minister or ambassador is per- 
forming. 

Now, Mr. Gibson continues: 

The pay now given to a chief of mission. is not his own, and to all 
intents and. purposes, instead of being paid, a diplomatic official pays 
for the privilege of representing his country. I, for instance, am paid 
the very respectable sum of $10,000 a year as minister in Warsaw. 
If this were my own money, to be spent on my own affairs, and part 
of It to be set aside to provide for my future, I should consider myself 
suitably paid. Instead of this, I spend all this money in order to 
represent the United States Government in a decent and dignified way. 


I think the gentleman’s remarks. need no further answer, 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire 
to be insistent about my objection to this section, but I do want 
the House to know what it is doing when it adopts this pro- 
vision in the bill. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Tempre], of 
course, is an enthusiast about the foreign service, and he is 
an enthusiast about our representatives: living abroad in a 
dignified’ and decent way, as some of them term it. But he 
did not go far enough. If the gentleman. from Mississippi 
did not quote all that Mr. Gibson said, neither did the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TEMPLE. There are several pages of it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania did not quote something that is material. After saying 
that as minister to Poland he received $10,000 a year and spent 
it all in living, what else did he say? 


Tf I had twice as much income as I now have available, it could 
all be used advantageously for the same purpose, and with increased 
results. for the people who have to look to me for support and pro- 
tection. 


Now, gentlemen, when it comes to matters of entertaining 
and when it comes to the matter of living in a dignified way 
abroad there is no limit. You could spend $100,000 a year. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE: The limit will be the sum appropriated each 
year by the Congress. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I understand that, of course, 
but what I mean is that the Government can not undertake 
to do these things adequately or at all, according to my view. 
We could spend $100,000 a year at every foreign post and then 
you would not entertain everybody who thought they ought 
to be entertained. It is not wise for this Government to adopt 
the policy of giving to diplomatic missions abroad Government 
funds out of which they may pay the expense of entertaining 
and various other expenses connected with foreign represen- 
tation. If you adopt this provision and it becomes law, I 
want to warn you now that you will regret it, because you 
are turning over to the absolute whim of the State Depart- 
ment untold millions in the years that are to come. 

I want to ask gentlemen on that side; I want to ask the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, who was pulled 
from his committee room here by influences to exert his great 
power in behalf of this bill; I want to ask the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, does he favor granting enter- 
tainment allowances to members of the Cabinet in this coumtry? 
Does he believe the Secretary of the Navy ought to have a 


fund provided out of the Publie for entertainment 

? He. will not say he is in favor of that. Does he 
believe that the Secretary of War ought to have a. fund—a 
representation allowance—for entertainment purposes? He 
will not say he is in favor of. that 

Gentlemen, the best conception of public service is builded 
upon the theory that we can not receive the emoluments of 
people out in industry and in trade. What Congressman who 
sits on this floor could not spend twice his salary and spend 
it decently, if he undertook to live in Washington in a way 
that a great many foreign representatives live and in the way 
that successful business men in this city live? We can not do it. 

It is one of the disadvantages under which we must suffer 
when we undertake public service. 

If the time ever comes when the prestige of America abroad 
must be dependent’ upen the number of teas which its diplo- 
mats give to foreign people; if the influence of America abroad 
ever falls to that low level, when its barometer will register 
according to the number of receptions: and levees which its 
representatives abroad give; whenever that time comes it 
will evidence the fact that the fiber of America and: the things 
for which we are supposed to stand shall have perished. 

I do not believe in it. I believe we ought to. pay our for- 
eign representatives a decent wage and a decent salary and 
let their influence spring: from the fact. that they represent a 
great country like our own, and not let their influence depend 
upon the amount of entertaining which they are able to do. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I ask. for two minutes mere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has: been limited. The gentle- 
man from Texas asks unanimous consent ta proceed for two 
additional minutes, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Never mind, Mr. Ghairman. 
The House is not sympathetic, and I do not care. to speak 
further: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Texas withdraws 
his request. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, a man has to talk sometimes 
when the House is not sympathetic. I believe deep down in 
the heart of every man here who is not a member of this com- 
mittee that he is against this paragraph. I believe the Mem- 
bers are against allowing large entertainment. funds: for our 
foreign officers, and if our distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations [Mr. Manppen] was not chairman of 
that committee, knowing him as well as I have known him 
here in the last seven years, I know that he would be the 
first man to take this floor against this provision. He is only 
permitting this to go through now for two reasons: First, he 
is intimidated [laughter and applause] by his party; and, sec- 
ondly, he believes that, as chairman of the committee, he is 
going to be able to control it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask the gentleman to excuse me. ‘The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] thinks he will control it, 
and I want to say this for him, because I do not believe in 
waiting until a man dies and then putting flowers on his grave. 
He does believe in economy just as far as it is within the power 
of a Republican to believe in it. [Laughter and applause.] He 
works all the time for economy according to his lights. He tries 
hard to effect it; but he can not do it. And he is a valuable 
man to the country. 

Mr; CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I want to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the Republican platform, which says that they all 
believe in it. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is just a mouth declaration. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: The platform states that they be- 
lieve in a policy of rigid economy, 

Mr. BLANTON. That is for the public. I now yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Seeing that the gentleman yielded to the 
gentleman from Texas, I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether the chairman of the Appropriations Committee has 
authorized him to speak for him. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Illinois is one of the 
genial, courteous: men of the House; he will let any friend 
speak for him [laughter]; but I want to say this: He soon 
may get tired of this job. There is going to be something mueh 
better probably for him in the future than this job. We are 
not going to have him in there always to watch our finances, 
and there may be somebody in there at the head of that com- 
mittee who will not think on these questions as the gentleman 
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from Minois now thinks, and that may cost this Government 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually in this one little 
item alone, 

Why can we not vote this out? Are we hobbled by this com- 
mittee? It is not the proper kind of legislation to pass. It is 
against the ideals and the policies of this Government, and the 
distinguished gentleman [Mr. Mappen] forcefully and elo- 
quently told us about it here, as I mentioned, at 3 o'clock in 
the morning during the closing hours of the last Congress. 
Why does he not tell us so now? What have they done to him 
to make him come in here and speak for a bill like that? 

We have no chance to stop it. The committee is going to 
pass the bill. I am wasting time; I know that [laughter]; 
but somebody has got to protest. Let me call your attention to 
this fact: There was just a little handful of us when we began 
talking against the annual $360,000 garden-seed proposition, 
and everybody laughed at us. They said we were wasting time. 
They said we could not stop it. We could only get 10 votes 
the first time we put it to a vote—just 10 votes against it—but 
we finally hammered on that proposition each and every year, 
and we got more and more yotes against it each succeeding 
year until the House voted it out of the bill. That encourages 
me to fight and protest against these matters, even though some 
of you think we are not getting anywhere. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Does not the gentleman know that 
there were more Members on this side opposed to the garden- 
seed proposition than on that side? 

Mr. BLANTON. Possibly so during this and last year, but 
the first time we put it to a vote there were only 10 votes 
against it. 

I have the record of the fight for every year since I have 
been here when a vote was taken, and in the first fight we made 
there were only 10 votes against it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. ‘That was on a motion to recommit made 
by the gentleman from Texas, and, of course, there were only 
10 votes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from New Jersey, I pre- 
sume, does not look at the measure before him but looks at 
and is controlled by the author of the measure. I look always 
at the measure. I do not care who proposes it. I would not 
care if the gentleman from New Jersey were sponsor for it, if 
it were a good measure I would support it. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
KETCHAM] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am sure we have been delighted by the usual enter- 
tainment furnished by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
on] in his discussions on the bill. As I listened, however, an 
old saying came to my mind, “ What you are speaks so loud 
that I can not hear what you say.” [Laughter.] 

In that connection I want to bring to the committee in the 
moment given me a curious coincidence. Objection was raised 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], I think 
on yesterday, concerning the extension privilege given the gen- 
tleman from Texas. The gentleman from Massachusetts made 
the statement that the expense of printing the extension 
granted the gentleman from Texas of 27 pages of advertising 
material gleaned from current newspapers was $1,042. If the 
485 Members of the House of Representatives had likewise on 
that day all availed themselves of the same privilege, the total 
cost of their extensions would have been over $453,000, and that 
is within a few dollars of the exact net cost of our foreign 
establishment, both consular and diplomatic, for last year. 
[Laughter.] 

More than that, if all the Members of the House had availed 
themselves of the same privilege of extension, the total number 
of pages on that day in the Recorp would have amounted to 
over 11,000, which is 4,000 more than the total number of pages 
filled by Members of both Houses of Congress thus far this 
session. 

So I may say to the gentleman from Texas that when he 
speaks of economies it is well to practice as well as to preach. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired, all time has expired, and the question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RIAN TON) there were 19 ayes and 46 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 18. Appropriations are authorized for the salary of a private 
secretary to each ambassador, who shall be appointed by the ambassa- 
dor und hold office at his pleasure. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 7, line 23, I move 
to strike out the words “ appropriations are authorized.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Branton: Page 7, line 23, strike out the 
words “appropriations are authorized.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Kercaam] spoke of my having put some 
matter in the Recorp day before yesterday, and he says it cost 
the Government money. We have approximately 4,000 em- 
ployees in the Government Printing Office who work on a regu- 
lar salary. Now, get this in your minds. What goes into 
the Recorp at night does not cost the Government one cent 
more, whether it is put in by the gentleman from Texas or the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MORTON D, HULL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Perhaps we can get rid of some 
of them. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been trying to get rid of the surplus 
employees ever since I have been here. If they had not been 
printing matter furnished by me, they would have been print- 
ing matter uttered by the gentleman from Michigan, which 
would have been of less importance. [Laughter.] I want to 
show you the importance of this matter. I want to show you 
that I saved the country and the people $500,000. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, neither our friend from Michi- 
gan [Mr. KercHAm] nor our friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY] are lawyers. They know nothing about law. They 
know nothing about “construction of statutes.” Neither of 
them know anything whatever about the importance of placing 
in the record of a congressional debate of a measure that is 
unconstitutional, all facts demonstrating its unconstitutionality. 

They did not know that, when passing upon the question of 
whether or not a law is unconstitutional, the Supreme Court 
looks not only to the Constitution but also to the debate of 
Congress at the time it passed such law. So we must make 
allowance for their ignorance. We must consider the source 
from which the criticism comes. We must feel sorry for them, 
because they are not qualified to discern what is clearly appar- 
ent to every posted lawyer. 

Now, what was the importance of those 15 pages of adver- 
tisements from the Washington Star which I placed in the 
Recorp? To our two criticizing friends they appeared merely 
as ordinary advertisements that had no significance whatever. 
But Congress was passing a measure which recited a “ legis- 
lative declaration” that a “war emergency” still existed as 
a basis for extending a war bureau known as the Rent Com- 
mission, which has kept rental property occupied by tenants 
in the District of Columbia away from lawful owners for over 
five years and which, by such extension, was attempting to 
keep such property from lawful owners for an additional two 
years, until May 22, 1926. 

The House of Representatives passed this bill last Monday, 
April 28, 1924, declaring that a war emergency still existed 
and would continue to exist until May 22, 1926, right in the 
face of a decision rendered by the Supreme Court on the pre- 
ceding Monday, April 21, 1924, wherein the Supreme Court 
said that from judicial knowledge they would hold that no 
such war emergency existed now. And on last Monday there 
were three new cases pending before the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia involving the constitutionality of this 
Rent Commission, which cases will eventually reach the 
Supreme Court of the United States. And when passing upon 
such eases, and upon the new extension act which the House 
passed last Monday, the main question that will be before the 
court will be whether there is such a scarcity of rooms, apart- 
ments, and houses here in Washington as to constitute the 
emergency declared by Congress to exist. And the Supreme 
Court will look to the entire debate in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, at the time the bill was passed, to determine whether 
such emergency in fact existed. Every posted lawyer knows 
this. So, knowing this, I placed in said debate on such Dill 
in said Recorp 15 pages from one newspaper alone, of date 
April 27, 1924, of advertisements offering property scattered 
all over this city for rent, and in instances some owners offered 
a bonus of one month’s rent free to any tenant who would rent 
the property. And in such connection I offered excerpts from 
the printed hearings of the committee, from sworn testimony 
of the witnesses, showing not only that vacant properties ex- 
isted all over the city offered for rent at fair prices but also 
that this war institution, the Rent Commission, was being 
used by avaricious landlords as an excuse for raising rents 
and for keeping vacant hundreds of unoccupied residences 
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which the owners would not rent because they did not want 
same controlled by undesirable tenants who they could not 
ever put out as long as the Rent Commission existed. This 
evidence showed that rents in the District of Columbia were 
higher because of the Rent Commission than they would be if 
we did not have it. And poor tenants all over the city were 
suffering thereby. And the Government was paying the bill 
for keeping up this war bureau, when by getting rid of this 
Rent Commission would, save the Government, and the people, 
and the tenants several hundred thousand dollars each year. 

And I knew that the only way to get rid of this Rent Com- 
mission and åf this new extension act passed last Monday by 
the House was for the Supreme Court to knock it out as being 
unconstitutional And, up to the time that I put that evidence 
in the Recorp, there was not any evidence of the existing condi- 
tions here in the District embraced in the entire debate, and 
I realized that it was necessary for such evidence to be in- 
corporated in such debate, and therefore I had same printed 
in the Recorp, knowing that it would be instrumental in sav- 
ing the Government, the municipality, and the good people here 
who are tenants several hundred thousand dollars each year. 

In extending such remarks, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Treapway] last night intimated that I did not get per- 
mission to do so. He is mistaken, just as he is about all of 
his criticism. If you will turn to page 7568 of the RECORD 
for last Monday, April 28, 1924, at the bottom of column 2, 
you will see the following: 


Mr. Buaxton. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


‘During the debate last Monday, I was in control of one-half 
of the opposition time against that ‘bill, and if I hadn’t been 
using the time, it would have been used by somebody else, 
probably by the two criticizing gentlemen, Mr. Keronam and 
Mr. Treapway, and what they would have said would have 
gone into the Rxconb, and would have occupied space according 
to what they said. 

In what the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] 
said yesterday, and what the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KeroHaM] has just said to-day, they would have the unin- 
formed to believe that when there is not much to print in the 
Recorp of any. day, there are some Government employees in 
the Printing Office who would. make nothing that day, and would 
go hungry. ‘That is not the ease. Our force of approximately 
4,000 employees in the Government ‘Printing Office are regular 
employees, who work regularly, -who are paid salaries, and get 
their pay checks every two weeks just like other Government 
employees, and who get their vacation leave, and their sick 
leave, and who are retired on retirement pay when they reach 
certain ages, and some of whom print the Recorp every night, 
whether it is much or little. 

In said debate T was not making a record for the lower court, 
as I knew what the House would do, but I was preparing 
the record for the Supreme Court of the United States, which, 
on such record, will hold that rent act unconstitutional and 
void, and save $500,000 annually. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. How does the gentleman get definite 
information on the coming decisions of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. BLANTON. Because of what they held on the 21st day 
of April, 1924, when they then decided the rent act was un- 
constitutional, and they will hold it so again. The money that 
was spent in printing which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
talks about, despite what the gentleman from Massachusetts 
gaid about it in his speech, was well spent. I know how easy 
it is to get up and try to hamstring a man when he was against 
that kind of Rent Commission legislation. He [Mr. Treapway] 
must want the Supreme Court to hold it in order, They must 
believe in that kind of Rent Commission legislation up in 
Massachusetts, taking a man’s property away from him without 
compensation for eight years after the war. His constituents 
must believe in it, and he is therefore getting up here and try- 
ing to hamstring me to please his Massachusetts constituents. 

The CHATRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
committee would like to finish this bill to-night. I think we 
ean do it to-night if we hasten debate as much as we can. I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on this section close in 
five minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Charman, I do not want to 
interfere with the gentleman, but is the gentleman going to 
speak on the bill? 

Mr. TREADWAY. This is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the chairman of the committee 
is going to hold us here late to-night and fill up the intervening 
time with debate upon matters not connected with the bill, I am 
going to start something. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Inasmuch as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, my colleague [Mr. Treapway], has been 
engaged in this colloqny, I thought it was only fair that he 
should be given opportunity to reply. 

Mr. CONNALLY of ‘Texas. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I shall ask the members of 
the committee hereafter to confine themselves to the subject 
matter of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. When does the gentleman pro- 
pose to have the committee rise? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I think we can complete the 
bill this evening, in half an hour. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman intend to 
move to rise about 5 o'clock? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I should like to complete 
the bill in committee to-night. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I know; but I do not propose to 
stay here listening to debate on matters outside of the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is not possible to make a 
prediction with any accuracy. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. We have had the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Kercuam] debate this matter, and then the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], and we will now have the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] and then prob- 
ably somebody else, 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I shall want to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Of course, the gentleman from 
Texas would want to answer. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I shall yield part of my five minutes for 
‘his answer. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not care how much these 
gentlemen talk, but I am not going to stay here tate to-night to 
listen to them. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Branton] stated that if the matter that he put into the 
Recorp—advertisements from the Washington Star—had not 
been inserted the pay of the employees of the Government Print- 
ing Office would have gone on just the same. I am reliably in- 
formed that the greater part of the work on the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp is piecework, and that the men are paid by the amount 
af type set. I called up the Publie Printer yesterday and was 
told that, per page, the amount was $38.60. Therefore, the ex- 
‘tension that the gentleman made, which he put in the RECORD 
of yesterday, did cost, as the gentleman from Michigan said, 
$1,042. Nothing would have taken its place, so far as payment 
is concerned, if it had not been inserted, and it was therefore 
an additional expense. 

The gentleman laid stress upon the fact that his insertion 
is of great value to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Whoever heard of the ‘Supreme Court accepting as evidence 
hearsay matter copied from the advertising pages of the news- 
papers, printed in the Coneresstonat Recorp? I am not a 
lawyer, but I defy anyone to say that that is legitimate and 
good evidence before the highest tribunal in the land. I think 
the gentleman was not furnishing anything to the Supreme 
Court when he caused the taxpayers to be charged with a 
thousand dollars or more for the insertion of extraneous matter, 
more than half of which he published in the Recorp without 
permission of this House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I deny that, and as a matter of fact 
it would save $500,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It will save nothing, and the Supreme 
Court does not care a rap what the gentleman puts into the 
Recorp. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman says that because he is 
a layman and not a lawyer, and does not know. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But I have a little common sense, and 
certainly the Supreme Court uses the same sort of common 
sense in combination with their great legal learning. Matter 
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printed in the ConaresstonaL Recogp is not of the slightest 
interest to the Supreme Co: nor is it legitimate evidence. 
The gentleman could not submit it to a court in his own dis- 
trict in Texas and get away with it. Why, it would not be 
evidence even before one of these investigating committees of 
the United States Senate, and the Lord knows they accept 
almost anything as evidence, 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman is like an ostrich with 
his head in the sand, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 18. The President is authorized to prescribe. rules and regu- 
Jations for the establishment of a foreign service retirement and 
disability system to be administered under the direction of the 
Secretary of State and in accordance with the following principles, 
to wit: 

(a) The Secretary of State shall submit annually a comparative 
report showing all receipts and disbursements on account of refunds, 
allowances, and annuities, together with the total number of persons 
receiving annuities and the amounts paid them, and shall submit 
annually estimates of appropriations necessary to continue this sec- 
tion in full force: Provided, That in no event shall the aggregate 
total appropriations exceed the aggregate total of the contributions 
of the foreign service officers theretofore made, and accumulated 
interest thereon. 

(b) There is hereby created a special fund to be known as the 
foreign service retirement and disability fund. 

(c) Five per cent of the basic salary of all foreign service officers 
eligible to retirement shall be contributed to the foreign service retire- 
ment and disability fumd and the Secretary of the Treasury is di- 
rected on the date on which this act takes effect to cause such de- 
ductions to be made and the sums transferred on the books of the 
Treasury Department to the credit of the foreign service retirement 
and disability fund for the payment of annuities, refunds, and allow- 
ances: Provided, That all basic salaries in exeess of $9,000 per 
annum shall be treated as 89,000. 

(d) When any foreign service officer has reached the age of 65 years 
and rendered at least 15 years of service he shall be retired: Provided, 
That the President may, in his discretion, retain any such officer on 
active. duty for such period not exceeding five years as he may deem 
for the interest of the United States. 

(e) Annuities shall be pald to retired foreign service officers under 
the following classification, based upon length of service and at the 

“following percentages of the average annual basic salary for the 10 
years next preceding the date of retirement: Class A, 30 years or 
more, 60 per cent; class B, from 27 to 30 years, 54 per cent; class C, 
from 24 to 27 years, 48 per cent; class D, from 21 to 24 years, 42 
per cent; class B, from 18 to 21 years, 36 per cent; class F, from 15 
to 18 years, 30 per cent. E 

(f) Those officers who retire before having contributed for each year 
of service shall have withheld from their annuities to the credit of the 
foreign service retirement and disability fund such proportion of 5 
per cent as the number of years in which they did not contribute 
bears to the total length of service. 

(g) The Secretary of the Treasury is directed to invest from time 
to time in interest-bearing securities of the United States such por- 
tions of the foreign service retirement and disability fund as in his 
judgment may not be immediately required for the payment of annuities, 
refunds, and allowances, and the inconre derived from such inyestments 
shall constitute a part of said fund. 

(h) None of the moneys mentioned in this section shall be assignable, 
either in law or equity, or be subject to execution, levy, or attachment, 
garnishment, or other legal process. 

(i) Im case an annuitant dies without haying received in annuities 
an amount equal to the total amount of his contributions from salary 
with interest ¢hereon at 4 per cent per annum compounded up to the 
time of his death, the excess of the said accumulated contributions 
over the said annuity payments shall be paid to his er her legal repre- 
sentatives; and ih case a foreign service officer shall die without having 
reached the retirenrent age the total amount of his contributions with 
accrued interest shall be paid to his legal representatives. 

(j) That any foreign service officer who before reaching the age of 
retirement becomes totally disabled for useful and efficient service by 
reason of disease or injury not due to vicious habits, intemperance, or 
willful misconduct on his part, shall, upon bis own application or 
upon order of the President, be retired on an annuity under paragraph 
(f) of this section: Provided, however, That in each case such dis- 
ability shall be determined by the report of a duly qualified physician 
or surgeon designated by the Secretary of State to conduct the exami- 
nation: Provided further, That unless the disability be permanent, a 
like examination shall be made annually In order to determine the 
degree of disability, and the payment of annnity shall cease from the 
date of the medical examination showing recovery. 
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Fees for examinations under this provision, together with reasonable 
traveling and other expenses incurred in order to submit to examina- 
tion, shall be paid out of the foreign service retirement and dis- 
ability fond. 

When the annuity 18 discontinued under this provision, before the 
annuitant has recefyed a sum equal to the total amount of his eontri- 
butions with accrued Interest, the difference shail be paid to him or to 
his legal representatives. 

(k) The President ig authorized from time to time to establish, by 
Executive order, a list of places in tropical countries which by 
reason of climatic or other extreme conditlons are to be classed as 
unhealthful posts, and each year of duty at such posts, while so 
classed, inclusive of regular leayes of absence, shall be counted as one 
year and a half, and so on in like proportion in reckoning the length 
of service for the purposes of retirement. 

(1) Whenever a foreign service officer becomes separated from the 
service except for disability before reaching the age of retirement, 50 
per cent of the total amount of contribution from his salary without 
interest shall be returned to him. 

(m) Whenever any foreign service officer, after the date of his re- 
tirement, accepts a position of employment the emoluments of whick 
are greater than the annuity received by him from the United States 
Government by virtue of bis retirement under this act, the amount of 
the said annuity during the continuance of such employment shall be 
reduced by aa equal amount: Provided, That all retired foreign service 
officers shall notify the Secretary of State once a year of any positions 
of employment accepted by them stating the amount of compensation 
received therefrom, and whenever any such officer fails to so report it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of State to order the payment of the 
annuity to be suspended until such report is received. 

(n) The Secretary of State is authorized to expend from sarplus 
money to the eredit of the foreign service retirement and disability 
fund an amount not exceeding $5,000 for the expenses necessary in 
carrying out the provisions of this section, including actuarial advice. 

(o) Any diplomatie secretary or consular officer who has been or 
any foreign seryice officer who may hereafter be promoted from the 
classified service to the grade of ambassador or minister, or appointed 
to a position in the Department of State, shall be entitled to all the 
benefits of this section in the same manner and under the same condi- 
tions as foreign service officers. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend in the Recorp the remarks I made upon this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following committee amendments were severally re- 
ported and severally agreed to: 


Page 10, line 22, after the word “force,” insert the words and 
such appropriations are hereby authorized.” 

Page 11, Une 22, strike out the word “ next,” after the word “ the,” 
and insert the word “next,” after the word years.“ 

Page 28, line 11, correct the spelling of the word “ retirement,” 

Page 13, line 12, strike out the letter f“ in the parentheses and 
insert the letter e.“ 

Page 15, line 6, strike out the letter“ m“ in the parentheses and 
insert the letter n.“ 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following committee amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of Massachusetts: Page 12, line 
25, after the word “ compounded,” insert the word “ annually.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGHRS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following committee amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, line 17, at the end of subsection (o), insert new subsec- 
tion, as follows: 

“(p) For the purposes of this act the period of service shall be 
computed from the date of original oath of office as secretary in the 
Diplomatie Service, consul general, consul, vice consul, deputy consul, 
consular assistant, consular agent, commercial agent, interpreter, or 
student interpreter, and shall include periods of service at different 
times in either the Diplomatic or Consular Service, or while on assign- 
ment to the Department of State, or on special duty, but all periods 
of separation from the service and so much of any period of leave of 
absence as may exceed six months shall be excluded: Provided, That 
service in the Department of State prior to appointment as a foreign- 
service officer may be included in the period of service, in which case 
the officer shall pay into the foreign-service retirement and disability 
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fund a special contribution equal to 5 per cent of his annual salary 
for each year of such employment, with Interest thereon to date of 
payment compounded annually at 4 per cent.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, Chairman, the purpose 
of this amendment is to fix clearly, for the benefit of the comp- 
troller, the exact moment at which an entrant into the foreign 
service shall be deemed to have become connected with the 
service. The provision in effect was included in the retirement 
section as it was passed by the House last year. I think the 
amendment simply gives effect to what would happen even if 
the language were not presented. It is intended merely to be 
a safeguard for the benefit of the comptroller. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. As I caught the reading of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
it includes anyone employed in the State Department. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It includes any foreign 
service officer who at any time was employed in the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
the amendment is restricted enough. It says “ anyone employed 
in the State Department.” It may have been a janitor. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I followed the reading very closely and 
I am familiar with provisions of this sort. The only persons in 
the service of the State Department who are coyered are of two 
classes: One a diplomatic or consular officer who is assigned 
to the State Department, who is assigned to duty there, or a 
person who begins his diplomatic service as an employee of the 
State Department in the first place. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is, no doubt, the 
intention of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, but the amendment is drawn in such a way 
that I doubt very much if that will be the construction, 
although I realize that I have not had time or opportunity to 
examine it closely. I would suggest the reading of it again, if 
there is no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be again reported, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was again read. * 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I submit 
that the first two lines of the proviso are wide open: 


Provided, That service in the Department of State prior to the ap- 
pointment of a foreign-service officer may be included. 


Service in the Department of State in what capacity? Any 
and all capacities. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why should it not be so? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Service in the Department 
of State as a stenographer or doorkeeper? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why should not a doorkeeper be 
retired as well as anyone else? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Well, if that is the inten- 
tion, that is another matter. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, It relates only to the for- 
eign-service officer, but it does not discriminate against the 
foreign-service officer who has risen from the ranks. It pro- 
vides in a case of that sort that the beneficiary shall pay 
Into the retirement fund 5 per cent of his salary. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And regardless of the 
character of his employment before he went into the Diplo- 
matic Service? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] reserves a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is not germane to this paragraph of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman realizes that it has been 
debated for a considerable time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I realize that; but I still make the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I make the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it is too late. 

Mr. BLANTON, I make the point of order 


I do not understand that 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. It is too late, because the chairman of 
the committee and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
have debated the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will enforce the rule. The 
Chair is disposed to overrule the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Texas. : 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I had an amend- 
ment pending, but I yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. BEEDY. I thank the gentleman very much. I wanted 
to oifer this amendment: On page 14, line 15, strike out “50 
per cent of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maine. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BBEDY : Page 14, line 15, strike out the 
figures and words 50 per cent of.” 


Mr. BHEDY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee where the idea originated of inserting 
this provision, which operates in the way of a penalty on a 
man who contributed toward the retirement fund and for rea- 
sons other than disability left the service and is unable to avail 
himself of the benefits? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That amendment was not 
carried in the bill as I introduced it, and was adopted as the 
result of a rather elaborate discussion in the committee. The 
gentleman’s point, I take it, is that it departs from the prac- 
tice set forth in the Lehlbach law. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
we have a retirement fund from which the officers of the Army 
and Navy receive the benefits, a retirement fund to which they 
contribute not a dollar. Now, we are proposing a retirement 
fund for men who, in my humble opinion, are very much 
underpaid, and will be, even if this bill is passed. I think sub- 
section (1) is not in keeping with the general purpose of the 
bill. I do not think it is fair, and I do not think that the 
men on this floor, if they give this matter a moment’s thought, 
will want to vote to retain this section, which in practice oper- 
ates as follows: Here is a man who has been in the foreign 
service. Five per cent of his pay has been taken from him 
to put into the retirement fund, but for some reason or other 
he leaves the service at the end of five years. . i 

Perhaps he finds himself unable to keep abreast of his finan- 
cial obligations under the salary which he is receiving. Now, 
then, are you going to say to that man, “ We will take away 
from you half of all the money you have already paid into this 
retirement fund“? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Has he not had‘during all of 
that five years the insurance of retirement and being continued 
in the service? Would it be fair to allow those people to only 
get something out of the Treasury and not put anything into 
that fund? 

Mr. BEEDY. If I understand the gentleman, my answer 
would be this: Anybody, if this law goes into effect. who stays 
in the service 15 years would, of course, receive the benefit of 
the retirement fund, but in those cases of voluntary withdrawal 
prior to the 15-year period the Government has had the money 
paid into the retirement fund, and for the Government to take 
half of all the money which a man has contributed, if he sees 
fit to leuve the service, does not seem to me to be in conformity 
with the general spirit of the bill, which, as I understand, is to 
treat the men in our foreign service decently. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman buys an insurance policy in 
publie life anywhere and carries it for 5 years or 10 years and 
then decides to drop it, does the company pay back all the 
money that has been paid in or eyen return half of it? 

Mr. BEEDY. On such life insurance as I hold I get more 
than half if I carry it more than three years. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to know the gentleman’s company, 
because I would like to take out some insurance in that com- 


pany. - 

Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman will come to my office, I will 
let him read the policies. 

Last summer I had occasion to visit 10 foreign countries, I 
was impressed with the high order of ability of the men in our 
foreign service, I was impressed with the fact that they were 
very greatly underpaid. I am very much in sympathy with 
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this bill, but it does not seem to me that this particular’ pro- 
vision of it conforms to the general spirit of the bill. The 
House will be the better judge of that matter than I am, but 
I should like to see the matter brought to a vote. 

Mr. LITTLE. Did I understand the gentleman to say he 
thought they were underestimated? 

Mr. BEEDY. No; I said I thought they were underpaid: 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I think it only fair to say in this connection that 
this provision is in the’ bill more because of my insistence, per- 
haps, than because of the gentleman from Massachusetts. He 
was rather inclined to be against it, but I brought the proposi- 
tion down to a straight business basis. I am not at all 
alarmed about these fellows in the Consular Service being 
imposed upon. I have a constituent in the Consular Service 
who is married and has two children, He prefers to have that 
job and live over there than to have a job in the United States. 
He stated to me that he could live over there better on the: 
salary he Is getting from the Government now—because this 
was before this bill was reported—than he could live back in 
Ohie on any salary that he could earn there. 

Now, I am for the bill increasing the salaries of these men 
and I am for doing everything I can to stimulate trade, be- 
cause trade is the life of the ‘country, But why should you 
select a certain class of people and give them preferential 
gratuities in old age which are at the expense of the people 
who are not employed by the Government and who receive no 
gratuity? We do it for the Army and the Navy and I really 
think they ought to be compelled to pay something, yet with 
the Army and the Navy it is an entirely different proposition 
because there is more or less hazard there: But why should 
I get into the Consular Service and stay 5 years, 10 years, or 
14 years, enjoy, if you please, insurance against old age and 
then leave the service of my own volition and receive what 
I have paid in, because I would no doubt leave the service 
on the presumption that I was bettering my condition or T 
would stay. Every kind of a condition is covered in the bill. 
If a man is discharged from the Government service for any 
reason that is covered; and if a man voluntarily quits the 
Government service, should the Government act as a savings 
bank for him and charge him no penalty? There is not a 
bank in the world that will do it for you, nor is there an 
insurance company in the world that will do it for you. The 
gentleman from Maine is absolutely wrong when he says there 
are insurance companies in the United States which will, if 
you drop your insurance, refund you even 50 per cent; they 
will not even refund you 10 per cent, nor 5 per cent, nor 1 
per cent, and because they do not do that they can write 
cheaper insurance for the men who carry ft. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Lest there be any misunderstanding about it, 
did I understand the gentleman in his recent statement to 
imply that I am arguing that we ought to give back to a 
person leaving the service what he has contributed with 
interest. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, if the gentleman's amendment succeeds, 
that is exactly what win be done, He puts in 5 per cent 
‚annually for 14 years, the Government compounds it annually, 
‘and then he quits to get a better job, and then the Govern- 
ment turns in all the money he has paid in for the insurance 
he has carried; plus 4 per cent compound interest. 

Mr. BEEDY.. If the gentleman will read the provision, he 
will find it provides for no interest. It is a special section 
and stipulates no t. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman only struck out the 50 per cent? 

Mr, BEEDY. That is all. 


Mr. MacLAFPFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr: BEGG. Yes. = 
Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. If a man has paid insurance for a 


certain length of time and then drops it, does not the gentleman: 
know that while the company does not return him all or half 
the money it carries hinr on with paid-up insurance? 

Mr. BEGG. Absolutely, and that is what is provided here. 
I sm carrying him to the extent of 50 per cent: 
ae MacLAPFERTY. The gentleman did not make that 

eur. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, it is hard to make every point clear in a 
brief time. 

if the gentleman's amendment succeeds, we provide these 
men with an annuity for life after retirement, or if they 
quit to take a better job before reaching the age of retire- 
ment under the gentleman's amendment we would give them 
back the total amount of their contribution from their salary 


without interest. I was in error when I said we compounded 
it. We do not compound it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BEGG. May T have just one more minute? 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not want to misstate the facts. We do not 
compound the premlum, but we return him all the premium, 
If the bill stays as it is, we penalize him 50 per cent of the 
premiums and refund the other 50 per cent, which I think is 
absolutely equitable and absolutely fair, and I hope the gen- 
tleman's amendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maine. 

The amendment was rejected: 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand there are two more amendments to be offered, and I 
wonder if we could agree at this time, for the convenience of 
the committee, to close debate in 15 minutes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for that purpose: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous. consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments. thereto close in 15 minutes: Is there objection?’ 
[After a pause,] The Chair hears: none. 

The gentleman from Texas offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Page 11, line 24, 
strike out the 60“ and insert 40“; in line 25 strike out 54 
and insert “36”; and on page 12, line 1. strike out 48“ and insert 
32“; and in line 2 strike out 42 and insert 28.“ and in line 3 
strike ‘out 36 and insert 24,“ and in line 4, strike out “380” and 
insert 20.“ 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, this amendment proposes: to reduce the scale of 
percentages on retirement by one-third as earried in the bill. 

The bill carries increases of salary on the theory that per- 
sons in the Diplomatic and Consular Service should have more 
than sufficient to barely exist and that salaries provided would 
be fairly adequate for a decent and comfortable livelihood. By 
adding a liberal retirement. feature the bill proposes to en- 
courage. these gentlemen to live up to every dollar of their 
salary. It is possible under this bill for a secretary who has 
been in the service for 30 years to retire on an annual com- 
pensation of 85,400 per year. You gentlemen may think that is 
good publie policy, but I believe that these rates are too: high. 

Gentlemen, you have heard on this; floor this very afternoon 
retirements in the Army and the Navy cited as reasons why we 
should adopt this retirement provision in behalf of the foreign 
service. The gentleman from Maine stood here and said: 


Why, the Army and tlie Navy have a retirement system and the 
Government pays all of it. Why should we not have œ similar system 
for the foreign service? 


If you adopt this provision in the bill you will simply be 
affording another precedent, and it will net be long until the 
clerks and the secretaries in the departments here in Wash- 
ington and the secretaries of Congressmen will be at the doors 
of Congress. wanting their retirement. wages increased, and 
they will make their complaint with forcefulness when they 
call your attention to the fact you have adopted a bill making 
it possible for a secretary in the Diplomatic Service to retire 
and to draw out of the Public Treasury money raised by the 
sweat of the American taxpayers and give that secretary $5,400 
out of the Treasury; a secretary who neither sows nor does 
he reap; who neither toils nor does he spin. I want to say, my 
friends, that when you do that you will be encouraging every 
department in this Government 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. I yleld the gentleman four minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman may 
proceed four additional minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Mr: Chairman, let me tell you 
something; The Republican platform—and I am not making 
a partisan appeal, because the Democrats do it, tothe Re 
publican platform proclaims the doctrine that you believe in 
economy, in rigid economy: 

We u pledke ourselves to a careful plan of readjustment to a peace- 
time basis and to a policy of rigid economy. 
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The Democratic platform pledges that kind of a policy. We 
go before the American people and you go before the American 
people and we tell them we are in favor of retrenchment. We 
believe in cutting people off the pay roll, we believe in rigid 
economy, and yet by this act, gentlemen, you are adding to the 
pay roll employees who retire from the service; and, mind you, 
you are not adding them to the rolls simply during your ad- 
ministration of four years, but you are adding them to the 
pay roll until Gabriel himself by a blast from his horn an- 
nounces that their time for an accounting has come. 

You are putting them on the pay roll, some of them at $5,400 
a year. Why, gentlemen, they will not have to entertain any- 
one after they retire. There will be no necessity for the re- 
tirement salary to be so high. If you are going to retire them, 
do not put them on a salary that, supplemented by their sav- 
ings, will permit them to live in luxury, but give them a salary 
upon which they can get along comfortably. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does the gentleman say that these men get 
$5,4007 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is the maximum. 

Mr. LITTLE. Secretary of what? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Embassies. 

Mr. LITTLE. Has the gentleman offered an amendment? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; my amendment is to scale 
it down one-third. Of course, that is the maximum, but if 
only one gets $5,400 that will be too much out of the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; I yield to the statistician 
of Ulinois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will fortify my statement I made 
a while ago. Does the gentleman contend that the statement 
in the report as written on the basis of the bill that the Gov- 
ernment will contribute only 1.94 of the salary is wrong? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; I contend that is wrong. 
All of these things were recommended and submitted by people 
who were in favor of the bill. I do not say that the estimates 
were willfully wrong, but I do say that all of these estimates 
were based on speculation and figures of actuaries, and the 
gentleman knows that there is no mathematical accuracy in 
those figures. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think we may take the figures of the 
actuaries. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Well I do dispute the state- 
ment that only 1.94 is contributed by the Government. If 
the gentleman will read the bill, he will see that it is pro- 
vided the Government shall not pay any more toward the 
retirement fund than individuals contribute, which shows 
that the Government will pay half. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is only a safeguard. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; it is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, line 14, strike out the figures “ 65” and insert 70“ and 
strike out all after the word “ retired,” in line 15, page 11. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, the amendment I have offered 
simply makes the retirement age 70 instead of 65 and makes it 
conform to the civil service retirement law as it now stands. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
detain the committee for much of the five minutes that I 
reserved for myself. It is extremely difficult to get the precise 
cost of a retirement law. The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
realized that, but at the same time desired to go as far as it 
could go toward getting all information that was humanly 
possible. We consulted the board of actuaries which is adminis- 
tering the civil service retirement disability fund. Under date 
of January 7 we received the actuaries’ report. They may have 
made mistakes, there may be a margin of errors, but I think 
we can say that they are more likely to guess right than any- 
body in the House or anybody outside. This is what they say: 

The calculation indicates the contribution equal to 6.94 per cent 
of the salaries of all new employees will be sufficient to provide the 
benefits for employees entering the foreign service under the plan 
proposed in this bill. Employees’ contributions at the rate of 5 per 


cent of their salaries will therefore cover 72 per cent of the normal. 


cost of the benefits and a contribution equal to 1.94 per cent of the 
salaries of new employees will be required by the Government in 
order to cover the remainder of the normal cost of the benefits. 


In other words, gentlemen, the committee, by fixing a 5 per 
cent contribution under this section, provides that the con- 
tribution of the employees shall be at the rate of $5 in com- 
parison with every $2 contributed by the Government. The 
effect of the Connally amendment would be that the Govern- 
ment would make a profit out of the salaries which it had been 
paying the officers. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman does not want 
to make a mistake; the most favorable testimony is that they 
would pay 72 and the Government 28 per cent. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Seventy-two per cent of the 
cost would be paid by the employees and 28 per cent would be 
paid by the Government. The effect of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would be that by reducing annuities one-third the Gov- 
ernment would make a profit out of the retirement fund. Con- 
sidering the way we have established other retirement funds, 
that seems rather an absurd result. 

We retire our Federal judges on full pay without contri- 
bution. We retire Army and Navy officers on three-quarters 
pay without contribution. Great Britain retires her foreign- 
service people on two-thirds pay without contribution. We 
retire our Coast Guard; we retire our Lighthouse Service; 
we retire pretty generally the employees of the Government 
without contribution. We retire the mass of civil-service 
employees of the Government on the basis of 24 per cent 
contribution. The effect of the civil service retirement law— 
and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH], the au- 
thor of the law, will correct me if I am wrong—is that-the 
Government pays 58 per cent of the benefits and the employees 
42 per cent. At least it was so testified in the hearings. What 
we are asking in this provision is merely that the Government 
shall pay $1.94 for every $5 that is contributed by the em- 
ployee. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The testimony shows that the cost of the 
retirement system as recommended in the bill will be 6.94 
per cent of the pay roll. If that benefit is reduced two-thirds ; 
that is, if the annuities are reduced by one-third, the cost of 
the annuities would be 4.64 per cent of the pay roll, and you 
are asking the employees to contribute 5 per cent, which is 
0.32 of 1 per cent more than it costs. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. In other words, my state- 
ment is verified, that the Connally amendment would result 
in a net profit to the Government. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. These calculations by the board of 
actuaries are based on specific terms not dependent at all 
upon longevity, and there seems to be no reason why there 
should be any mistake in the calculations. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. They may be wrong. bnt 
they were as nearly right as we could get in the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massi- 
chusetts has expired. All time has expired. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cox NALLX of Texas) there were—ayes 21, noes 40. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. CoLLINS, which 
without objection the Clerk will again report. 

The Clerk again reported the Collins amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: j 


Sec. 21. That the appropriations contained in Title I of the act en- 
titled “An ‘act making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 20, 
1925, and for other purposes,” for such compensation and expenses as 
affected by the provisions of this act are made available and may be 
applied toward the payment of the compensation and expenses herein 
provided for, except that no part of such appropriations shall be avail- 
able for payment of annuities to retired foreign-service officers. 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment whieh I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of Massachusetts: On page 16, 
line 7, after the word “judiciary” Insert the words “and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor.” 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, what is the purpose of that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The only purpose is to cor- 
rect the title of the bill which we quote in this section. At the 
time this particular bill was reported it was not known what 
the exact title of that appropriation bill would be. Last year 
it comprised only two departments. 

Mr. BLANTON, wia; is the 3 of adding the Depart- 
ments of Labor and mmerce 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is simply to correctly 
quote the title of that act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Rxconbp the remarks that I made on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is their objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Trrson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6357) 
for the reorganization and improvement of the foreign service 
of the United States, and for other purposes, and had directed 
him to report the same back with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all amendments to final 
passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage, The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That does not include the offer 
of a motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER, No. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put the amendments in 
gross. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I understood the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rosers] said he would not 
try to pass the bill until to-morrow. I have not yet prepared 
my motion to recommit. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I am willing to have it 
postponed until to-morrow. Mr, Speaker, will the bill come up 
to-morrow as the unfinished business if it is not passed to- 
night? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If we adjourn now a motion to 
recommit will be in order to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER, Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
matters to be considered. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for half an hour on Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent fo address the House for half an hour on Friday 
next. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH rose. 
Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House now for three minutes. 


LXV— 79 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


Mr. Speaker, I move that 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he must first recognize 
the gentleman having in charge an appropriation bill or con- 
ference report. It has the right of way. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 6820) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 6820, 
the naval bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman from Idaho a ques- 
tion with reference to the provision in the bill adopted by this 
House relating to enlistments under 21 years of age. I notice 
that the Senate has eliminated that amendment. Is there 
going to be a disposition on the part of the conferees just 
tamely to recede from the House position, or can we have 
assurance that the House will have an opportunity to vote on 
that when the bill comes back to the House? 

Mr. FRENCH. I have no hesitation in letting the gentleman 
understand that we will give the opportunity desired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. You will bring it back to the 
House before you agree to accept the Senate amendment? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER announced as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Frenc, Mr. Harpy, Mr. Taser, Mr. Byrnes of South 
Carolina, and Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, 


STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 381, insist on the 
amendments of the House, and agree to the conference asked 
for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 381, 
insist on the House amendments, and agree to the conference 
arte for by the Senate. The Clerk will report the bill by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 381) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved December 21, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 862). 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER announced as the conferees on the part of 
the House Mr. Six NOrr, Mr. Surrz, and Mr. Raker. 


GAUGES AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp my own remarks on the subject of gauges 
and their importance in national defense. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his own remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is appropriate that the Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the New Haven, Conn., district 
should consider the subject of gauges and their relation to 
interchangeability in manufacture, for it was just outside the 
city limits of New Haven, and within a half mile of the place 
where the present Representative of that district now lives, 
that the principle of interchangeability of parts in manufacture 
was first practically worked out and applied in this country, 
and probably in the world. A letter written by Thomas Jef- 
ferson when he was minister to France, addressed to John Jay, 
states that a Frenchman by the name of Le Blanc had invented 
an improvement in the manufacture of muskets which * con- 
sists in making every part of them so exactly alike that what 
belongs to any one may be used for every other musket in the 
magazine.” ‘That the idea was not worked out and utilized, 
however, is shown in a later letter from Jefferson in which he 
states that he tried to get the United States to bring this French- 
man over, but failed and afterwards he lost track of him. I 
refer to this in order to give credit where credit is due for 
the idea, although, along with the originator of the idea, it 
seems to have been lost. At any rate, the principle of inter- 
changeability of parts in manufacture was not used in France 
or any other country outside the United States until many 
years after it was in use here. 
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Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton gin, was probably 
the originator, and it is claimed quite confidently was the first 
to work out and practically apply the principle of interchange- 
ability of parts in the manufacture of firearms. Although 
the cottan gin was one of the most important and far-reaching 
inventions of any age, the difficulties encountered in protecting 
his patent were so great that Whitney reaped almost no finan- 
cial reward from it. We therefore find him turning to the 
manufacture of firearms, in which he was eminently suecessfal. 
The grent Winchester Repeating Arms Co. of to-day is the di- 
rect descendant of the small enterprise in which he embarked. 

In 1798 an order for muskets was given by the War Depart- 
ment to the famous cotton-gin inventor, which were to be 
manfactured “on a new principle.” Jefferson, in a letter to 
Monroe, written in 1801, in speaking ef Whitney and his “ new 
principle,” says: 

He has invented molds and machines for making the pieces of his 
locks so exactly equal that take 100 locks to pieces and mingle their 
parts and the 100 locks may be put together by taking the pieces 
which come to hand. 


About 10 years elapsed before the order was fully completed, 
and the Government had to make a number of extensions of 
time for the completion of the order. the obstacles 
to be overcome 120 years later, during the World War, it is 
not to be wondered at that some delays were encountered in 
this pioneer undertaking. In connection with one of these 
extensions, Whitney brought to Washington all of the parts 
for the assembling of 10 complete muskets. The different parts 
of the musket were segregated into as many groups as 
there were parts in the musket. In the presence of the Sec- 
retary of War and other officials, Whitney performed what 
then appeared to be the most amazing feat of taking at 
random a part from each of the groups and assembling the 
parts into a complete musket. The exhibition seems to 
have been convincing. At any rate, the time was extended 
and he was allowed to finish the order. 

That the Whitney muskets were more than satisfactory is 
well attested. In 1847 Jefferson Davis, then commanding a 
Mississippi regiment in the War with Mexico, wrote to the Ord- 
nance Department that the steel-barreled muskets from the 
Whitney armory were “the best rifles ever issued to any regi- 
ment in the world.” 

In 1799 an order for pistols was given to Simeon North, of 
Middletown, Conn., and it is apparent from the result that 
before the completion of this order he used the same principle. 
It has been contended that North, and not Whitney, is entitled 
to first credit for this new principle. Unfortunately the papers, 
drawings, designs, and many other things which might give 
valuable information concerning the work of both Whitey 
and North along this line were destroyed by fire in their 
tive shops. It is quite probable, in view of the fact that the 
two pioneers along titis line Hved within 20 miles of each other, 
that ideas were exchanged between them ; but from the records 
still extant it appears that Whitney used the“ new principle“ 
from the beginning, whereas in the case of North it does not 
affirmatively appear that he used it prior to 1808. In 1813 
North contracted to furnish 20,000 pistols, and in the agreement 
appears this significant clause: 


The component parts of tbe pistols are to correspond so exactly 


that any limb or part of one pistol may be fitted to any other pistol | 


of the 20,000. 


North's first contract with the Government was made in 1799, 
his last was finished in 1853, a year after his death, aggre- 
gating 50,000 pistols and more than 30,000 rifles. It has been 
said of him that he worked under 16 administrations, repre- 
senting all parties, and that in all the 58 years he never re- 
ceived a reproof or a criticism of his work. He was a country- 
bred man, strong, quiet, and almost painfully modest. He 
Jacked Whitney's education and influence, but, like him, he 
represented the best which American mechanical and business 
life has produced. 

Without attempting to positively decide which of these two 
worthy sons of the same Commonwealth is entitled to the credit 
for originating or for the earliest development of the principle 
of interchangeability, it is sufficient to say that this principle, 
which has become of such tremendous importance in manufac- 
turing, was during the first decade of the nineteenth century 
developed through the experimental stages by these two notable 
Connecticut men. 

Whatever may have been the form or designation of the 
tools and other devices used in these early ventures, they were 
doubtless of a somewhat crude and primitive character. Their 
use, however, was the beginning of a chapter in American 


history far more important than the threatened wars for which 
the muskets were to be made, which have been almost forgotten. 

Interchangeability of parts and the devices necessary to in- 
sure interchangeability are preeminently American in their use 
and development. When the principle spread to Europe, as it 
did before the middle of the nineteenth century, it was uni- 
versally characterized as the American system. The scarcity 
and high cost of labor in this country exerted a great influ- 

ence in the development and use of such a principle. The in- 
creased use of labor-saving machinery accentuated develop- 
ment in this direction. In fact, it can be said that jigs and 
gauges, in connection with machinery, more than anything else, 
are responsible for the marvelous development of American 
manufacturing and for the ability of our manufacturers to 
successfully cope with foreign competition while paying much 
higher wages. 

The primary credit for the development of the principle of 
interchangeability is due, as has been shown to the firearms 
industry, although its greatest application has been in the pro- 
duction of such articles as sewing machines, bicycles, type- 
writers, clocks, watches, and tools. The Ford automobile should 
also be mentioned as a conspicuous example. On account of 
the comparatively small quantities of military firearms re- 
quired in this country development of the use of gauges in the 
manufacture of military firearms and other matériel did not 
keep pace with the development in the industries of peace. 
From the time that Whitney first used such devices, as he did in 
making interchangeable parts for muskets until shortly before 
the World War began, there had been a very great improve- 
ment in the character and quality of gauges and also an in- 
crease in their number and use, but not comparable with the 
development in lines of peaceful ind y, so that when we 
entered the World War the supply of gauges and other precision 
and inspection devices, even for the most used of weapons, such 
as the Springfield rifle, was quite limited. For other im- 
portant articles there were few or none. 

It may not be generally known that up to 1916 no authority 
of law existed even for making appropriations for gauges, so 
that an item in an appropriation bill before Congress authoriz- 
ing money to be spent for such a purpose would have had to 
go out of the bill on a point of order made against it. Early 
in 1916 I introduced a bill to authorize the War Department 
to manufacture and otherwise procure gauges, dies, jigs, tools, 
fixtures, and other special devices and appliances for the 
manufacture of arms, ammunition, and other matériel. When 
the mational defense act of 1916 was under consideration in 
the House of Representatives I offered my bill as an amend- 
ment, and the amendment was carried as section 123 of the 
national defense act. In considering the development ‘and 
‘present status of the gauge problem this section should have a 
place, so it is inserted here in full: 


‘Sec. 123. Procurement of gauges, dies, jigs, ete., necessary for the 
manufacture of arms, etc. The Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to prepare or cause to be prepared, to purchase or otherwise 
procure such gauges, dies, Jigs, tools, fixtures, and other special aids and 
appliances, including specifications and detailed drawings as may be 
necessary for the immediate manufacture of arms, ammunition, and 
special equipment necessary to arm and equip the land forces likely 
to be required iby the United States in time of war: Provided, That in 
the expenditure of any sums appropriated to carry out the purposes 
of this section the existing laws prescribing competition shall not 
govern whenever in the opinion of the Secretary of War such action 
will be for the best interests of the public service. 


The story of what happened as a result of the new provision 
of law during the few months intervening between its enact- 
ment and our entrance into the war is short. The Army appro- 
priation bill for 1917 and the fortifications bill, as well, carried 
appropriations under authority of the new provision. Very 
little was or could have been done owing to the lack of time 
before war was declared on April 6, 1917. The war found us 
with little except the law itself upon which to lay the founda- 
tion upon which was later constructed a great munitions 


gram. 

At the outset of the war it became apparent that the gauge 
problem was ‘a determining factor as to the types and kinds 
of arms to be used in the struggle. I can best illustrate by 
taking one element of ordnance equipment as typical and going 
into it somewhat in detail. I therefore choose the shoulder 
rifle. For a few weeks after we entered the war there was 
some more or less pertinent discussion as to the kind of rifle 
with which the Infantry should be armed. A careful obser- 
vation had been made of all the rifles in use by the allied forces, 
which only served to reenforce the general belief in this 
country that the United States Springfield, model 1903, was 
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superior to any other rifle in the war. It was the arm to which 
our small Regular Army and our National Guard had become 
accustomed and it was quite naturally desired that the emer- 
gency army to be raised should be armed with the same weapon. 
Lack of gauges caused the decision to use another rifle. 

Soon after the United States had entered the war a confer- 
ence of gauge manufacturers and rifle manufacturers was called 
to meet with the responsible officers of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to discuss the subject of gauges as related to the production 
of rifles. Being greatly interested in the subject matter of 
the conference I secured the conference room in the House 
Office Building as the place of meeting and had the privilege of 
attending. Representatives of all the larger gauge manu- 
facturers in this country were present and stated quite fully 
and clearly what could be counted upon in this direction. 
As a result of the conference it became apparent that for the 
bulk of our troops some other than the Springfield rifle must be 
adopted. 

The situation as to rifles was that when we entered the war 
in 1917 we had on hand less than 700,000 Springfield rifles. 
As is well known, this arm is made only in Government ar- 
senais. We had accumulated in the arsenals gauges of one 
type or another to such an extent that our capacity in rifle 
production was about 200,000 annually, although, of course, 
nothing like um production had ever been attempted. 
This capacity was quite sufficient in peace time, when all that 
Was required was to replace wastage and very gradually in- 
crease the stock on hand. In war, however, such a capacity 
was not sufficient to even replace wastage; so that, relying 
upon this source alone, we must limit the Infantry forces to 
less than 700,000 rifles. Such increase in gauge capacity as 
was found to be practicable without seriously interfering with 
other features of the munitions program would have supplied 
little more than the inevitable wastage of war-time service. 
In this situation it was necessary to turn to sources outside 

of our Government arsenals, and here also the element of 
gauges was the decisive factor. 

It was fortunate for the United States that necessity in a 
great emergency had compelled Great Britain to place very 
large orders for rifles with American manufacturers and that 
these manufacturers had equipped themselves with the gauges 
and other necessary tools for quantity production of an im- 
proved type of the British Enfield rifle. The practicability 
of using this equipment with slight modifications saved us 
from serious embarrassment in our rifle program, 

The adoption of the improved British Enfield rifle—desig- 
nated by us as the United States model 1917—as our principal 
reliance for the war is such an interesting illustration of the 
vital importance of guuges in any program of national defense 
that a brief reference to it is entitled to a place here. Prior 
to 1914 the British Ordnance Bureau had been engaged in de- 
signing a new rifle which was to take the place of the old 
Enfield. The new design was a decided improvement in many 
Ways over the old one. It was to be .285 caliber instead of 
.803, as was and is now the caliber of the British rifle. 

The new rifle, however, had not progressed beyond the blue- 
print stage when the war broke out. Any kind of rifle made 
of metal is superior to one on paper. Such rifles as were in 
existence were of the old type. Such facilities as existed for 
making rifles were of the old type. Such ammunition as 
was on hand fitted the old rifle, and such gauges, dies, and 
other necessary tools and equipment as existed for the pro- 
duction of rifles and ammunition were of the old type. There- 
fore, only one course was open to Great Britain and that was 
to continue making what could be made with existing facilities, 

British agents brought drawings for their new rifle, modi- 
fied so as to use 303 instead of .285 caliber ammunition, to 
this country and entered into contracts with such as could be 
induced to undertake its manufacture. The demand for rifies 
Was pressing. At this stage of the British mobilization rifles 
were not available for more than 1 recruit in 10 enlisted. 
American manufacturers were urged to produce rifles with all 
possible speed. Time rather than money was the most essen- 
tial element of the contracts. 

The cry was rifles at the earliest possible moment, and then 
more rifles. Some of the strongest and best concerns in Amer- 
ica took these contracts, companies with abundant capital and 
practically unlimited credit. Peace prevailed here; labor, both 
skilled and unskilled, was plentiful, and yet no rifies were pro- 
duced for a whole year, the reason being the difficulty of the 
solution of the gauge problem. 

The wrestling of American manufacturers with the gauge 
problem during the years 1915 and 1916 was a most instructive 
lesson in industrial preparedness for war. I watched and 
studied it with great interest and intensity, believing it to be 


a most useful lesson for this country to learn. After a year's 
struggle with the problem, only a few rifles were being pro- 
duced, Meanwhile much of the best blood of Great Britain 
was being shed that might have been saved, because of the 
lack of rifles, Eighteen months saw the number of rifles on 
the way toward France rapidly increasing, but more than two 
years of most precious time had passed before the 1915 orders 
for rifles had been filled. ‘The rifles were hurried away to 
France, but the gauges and other necessary equipment which 
had been created for their production, and which had been paid 
for in British gold, remained and saved us from an embarrass- 
ing and dangerous situation. 

We had entered the war and were now able to use the gauges 
and other equipment created for the purpose of meeting the 
dire need of Great Britain to likewise meet our own necessity. 
Comparatively slight modifications were necessary in order to 
produce a rifle that could use the United States service car- 
tridge, but even this slight change, requiring only a few new 
gauges, held up the rifle program for months. 

In the light of our war experience it is now possible to esti- 
mate about what time it would have required to create the 
necessary gauge capacity to have supplied rifles to our armies 
as they were mobilized and to make good the wastage. One 
thing is quite certain, and that is that if it had not been for 
the fortunate circumstance referred to more than two-thirds of 
the 2,000,000 men sent to France would have had to use the 
rifle of either France or Great Britain during their entire 
service. 

Quite as good an illustration of the importan: of gauges 
and the time required to procure them is furnished by the 
machine-gun problem. The Browning gun had been designed, 
made, and tested. It was a success. We were practically with- 
out machine guns of any kind, while the rapidly increasing 
importance of this arm was being daily demonstrated on the 
battle fields of France. The need for machine guns was most 
urgent. The Lewis gun, chambered for British ammunition, 
had been put into quantity production. The Marlin Co. had 
equipped itself for making a machine gun for Russia. These 
two might have been modified, as they were a little later, to 
use United States ammunition, and probably, in the light of 
subsequent events, should have been modified at once and man- 
ufactured in much greater numbers than they were, while the 
gauge problem for the Browning was being worked out. At 
any rate, with all possible effort concentrated on the Browning, 
it was a full year before these guns were being turned out in 
adequate quantities. Meanwhile our troops in France were 
inadequately supplied with such French and British machine 
guns as were available and with all the inconvenience and con- 
fusion attendant upon the use of the two kinds of Infantry 
ammunition in the same army. 

The pistol problem furnished another forceful illustration 
of the same character, if one were needed. Our officers lit- 
erally used such pistols as they could get, or went without, 
while the frantic, unceasing efforts of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to procure the Colt automatic were reudered practically 
fruitless until almost the end of the war, by reason of the difti- 
— necessary to be overcome in working out the gage prob- 
em. 
Certain components of the artillery program would furnish 
almost as good illustrations as those already given of the difi- 
culties encountered in trying to work out, in the midst of war, 
a problem which is peculiarly one of peace. Enough instances 
have been cited, however, to emphasize the vital importance 
of this problem in any rational or adequate program of national 
defense. 

It is a work that can best be done in time of peace; in fact, 
can be done satisfactorily only in time of peace. A thorough 
study should be made of every essential component of matériel. 
Those necessitating the use of considerable gauge, jig, and fix- 
ture equipment, involving long time and special mechanical 
skill in manufacture, should be given priority of consideration. 
The goal should be an adequate reserve of such equipment, 
kept well up to date. Nothing short of this will satisfy the 
proper demands of a great country, which is entitled at all 
times to a reasonable degree of preparedness for its own 
defense, 

It is a source of very great satisfaction that the Ordnance 
Department has tackled the problem in such a determined 
manner, indicating that it is not to be allowed to be lost sight 
of or sidetracked, but is to be worked out with vigor and per- 
sistence. The oncoming generations will soon forget the lessous 
of the Great War if allowed to do so. I trust that those who 
are charged with the responsibility of our national defense will 
see to it that at least the most vital of the lessons learned at 
such enormous cost are not forgotten. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o’cloek to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from Ohio what business 
will be taken up? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We wish to conclude the consideration 
of the District of Columbia appropriation bill. It could not be 
done, probably, unless we began at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have been requested to submit the 
request by members of the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I think if the Republican Con- 
gress wants to work we should let it work. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think that is admirable. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have a lot of work to do, Mr. Speaker. 
I have a lot of work to do on that particular bill. I hope the 
gentleman will not insist on that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘There are a number of gentlemen on 
the subcommittee and others, together with the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, who have asked me to make 
that request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
Would not object if the Members would come at the hour, but 
when you say 11 o'clock and then meet really at 12 o’clock, I 
do not see any necessity for it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLEN. I abject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia objects. 


REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, bill of the following 
title: 

H. R. 1831. An act to loan to the College of William and 
Mary, in Virginia, two of the cannon surrendered by the British 
at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 


REREFEBENCE 


The SPEAKER. H. R. 721T, a bill for the purchase of the 
Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relies and the erection of a monu- 
ment or tablet to mark the spot where Lincoln died, was re- 
ferred by the Chair to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. Request had been made that it be transferred to the 
Committee on the Library, and the chairmen of both commit- 
tees agree to the rereference. If there is no objection, the Chair 
will rerefer it to the Committee on the Library. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 

Mr. McCrintire (at the request of Mr. McKrown) for an 
indefinite time, on aceount of illness. 

Mr. Warkixs, indefinitely, on account of siekness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 39 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 1, 1924, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


447. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, for rent of offices for the 
reeorder of deeds, $6,800 (H. Dec. No. 252), was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 274 A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H. R. 5478, a bill to 


amend an act providing vocational rehabilitation of 
injured in civil employment; without amendment (Rept. No. 


602). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 275. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 5209, a bill to provide 
additional hospital facilities for the Veterans’ Bureau; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 603). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. T. A joint 
resolution granting permission for the erection of a monument 
to symbolize the national game of baseball; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 604). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 106. A 
joint resolution authorizing the erection on public grounds in 
the city of Washington, D. C., of an equestrian statue of Gen. 
San Martin which the people of Argentina have presented to the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 605). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. QUIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. J. Res. 105. 
A joint resolution authorizing the President to detail an officer 
of the Corps of Engineers as Director of the Bureau of Engray- 
ing and Printing, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 606). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5420. A bill to provide fees to be charged by clerks of the 
district courts of the United States; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 607). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5422. A bill to provide for reporting and accounting of 
fines, fees, forfeitures, and penalties, and all other moneys paid 
to or received by clerks of United States courts; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 608). Referred to the Committee of the Whele 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5421. A bill to relieve United States district judges from 
signing an order admitting, denying, or dismissing each petition 
fer naturalization; without amendment (Rept. No. 609). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5423. A bill to amend section 2 of the act of August 1, 
1888 (25 Stat. L., p. 357) ; with an amendment (Rept. No. 610). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2236. An act to designate the time and places of holding 
terms of the United States district court in the first division of 
the district at Kansas City; without amendment (Rept. No. 
611). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McKENZID: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8886. 
A bill providing for sundry matters affecting the Military Estab- 
lishment ; without amendment (Rept. No. 612). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
8847. A bill granting a certain right of way, with authority to 
improve the same, across the old canal right of way between 
Lakes Union and Washington, King County, Wash.; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 615). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 
~ Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 8638. A bill to amend section 28 
of the merchant marine act, an act of 1920; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 617). Referred to the Honse Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3071. A 
bill for the relief of Daniel A. Spaight; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 613). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: Committee on Claims. II. R. 
3132. A bill for the relief of the William J. Oliver Manufac- 
turing Co. and William J. Oliver, of Knoxville, Tenn. ; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 614). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 
7389, A bill for the relief of John Solen; without amendment 
ee No. 616). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds was discharged from the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7217) for the purchase of the Oldroyd 
collection of Lincoln relics and the erection of a monument or 
tablet to mark the spot where Lincoln died, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on the Library. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOYLE (by request): A bill (H. R. 8977) to pro- 
vide for the furnfshing of surety bonds by national banks for 
the protection of depositors; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8978) to amend the 
Federal highway aet; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 8979) authorizing the 
extension and operation of the transcontinental airplane mall 
service to Boston, Mass.; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8980) to 
incorporate the National American War Mothers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8981) to establish 
standard weights for loaves of bread, to prevent deception in 
respect thereto, to prevent contamination thereof, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 8982) exempting 
farmers’ or other mutual hail, cyclone, casualty, life, or fire 
insurance companies, mutual or cooperative telephone companies, 
or like organizations from corporation taxes under Title III, 
under certain conditions, and providing for the abatement, 
credit, or refund of such taxes under prior acts; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (II. R. 8983) to prohibit the importa- 
tion of meats, hides, hair, bones, or other parts of eattle, horses, 
sheep, goats, or swine until January 1, 1925, from certain coun- 
tries where the foot-and-mouth disease is prevalent; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture.“ 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 8984) to prevent frauds 
in commerce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolution (H. Res. 276) for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire into the need and form 
of a nation-wide system for the distribution of labor and to 
report thereon, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Dy Mr. HUDDLESTON: Resolution (H. Res. 277) to investi- 
gate the Cleveland Passenger Terminal scheme; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 8985) granting a pen- 
sion to Annie L. Robinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8986) granting 
a pension to Nettie Truman; to the ee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CROLL: A bill (H. R. 8987) granting a pension to 
Ida L. Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8988) for the relief of 
Elmer White; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8989) for the relief of Henry Juvenile; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 8990) granting a pension 
to Martha Abernathy: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8991) granting an increase of pension to 
‘Ada M. Standish; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 8992) to correct the military 
record of Daniel D. Dorsey; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8993) to correct the military record of 
Roeco Pecora; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 8994) granting a pension to 
Reuben J. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 8995) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ida J. Black; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 8996) for the relief of John 
Zachary ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 8997) for the relief of Mrs. 
G. A. Guenther; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8998) to provide payment of war risk 
insurance policy of Ensign Gordan Guenther to his mother, Mrs. 
G. A. Guenther; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana; A bill (H. R. 8999) granting 
a pension to Anna C, Piatt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SITES: A bill (H. R. 9000) granting an increase of 
pension to Allen R. Read; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9001) granting a 
pension to William J, Braseer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9002) granting a pension to Louise H. 
Rush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9003) granting a pension to Susan 
Staneart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 9004) granting a pension 
to Lydia H. Squires; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 9005) for the relief of 
Pleasant H. Sells; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 9006) authorizing the ap- 
pointment of Kenneth K. Little as second lieutenant, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 9007) granting a pension to 
Patrick H. Bushnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 9008) granting a pension 
to Lewis B. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2606. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Massa- 
chusetts Society, Sons of the American Reyolution, asking 
that authorization be granted for the complete restoration 
and repairing of the frigate Constitution at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2607. Also (by request), petition of Advertising Men’s Post, 
No. 38, American Legion, Department of Illinois, urging the 
President of the United States to sign the Johnson immigra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

2608. Also (by request), petition of the preachers’) meeting 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Baltimore and vicinity, 
requesting the Congress of the United States to reconsider 
the subject of immigration as affects Japan; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2609. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of the Massachusetts 
Society, Sons of the American Revolution, petitioning Congress 
to grant authorization and appropriate funds for the complete 
restoration and repairing of the frigate Constitution at the 
Charlestown (Mass.) Navy Yard, so that it may be preserved as 
a priceless memorial of the heroism of the United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2610. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the American Federation 
of Railroad Workers, Railroad Harbor and Terminal Workers, 
Lodge No. 342, Jersey City, protesting against the passage of 
the Howell-Barkley bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2611. Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Streator, II., favor- 
ing the Edge bill (S. 1524) to modify the Volstead Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2612. Also, petitions of the Rockford (III.) Malleable Works 
and the Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co., opposing any change in 
the existing transportation act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2613. Also, petition of the Rockford (III.) Manufacturers 
& Shippers’ Association, protesting against abolishing the 
present labor board as proposed by the bills S. 2646 and 
H. R. 7358; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2614. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of National Legislative 
and Information Bureau, Washington. D. ©., recommending a 
“fair consideration of the Barkley-Howell bill on its merits "; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2615. By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of Mrs. James A. 
Allen and others, of Aledo, III., favoring Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 64; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

2616. Also, petition of Tri-City Typographical Union, No. 107, 
of Rock Island, III., favoring the early passage of the 2.75 
per cent beverage bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2617. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Leaf Spring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Richmond, Ind., calling attention to inadequate 
law in regard to rulings of Bureau of Internal Revenue; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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2618. Also, petition of Pasadena Ice Co., Pasadena, Calif., in 
re Senate bill 624, opposing enactment of same into law; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2619. Also, petition of M. L. Ryder, 5117 Mount Helena Ave- 
nue, Eagle Rock, Calif., opposing Howell-Barkley bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2620. Also, petitions of A. R. Dora, 1619 Whitefield Road, 
Pasadena, Calif., opposing Howell-Barkley bill abolishing Rail- 
way Labor Board; C. I. Herbst, 198 Live Oak Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif., and William A. Clark, 5407 Ash Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif., opposing Howell-Barkley bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2621. Also, petitions of D. M. Bassi, Lotus, Calif., and Nevada 
County Farm Bureau, Grass Valley, Calif., opposing increase in 
parcel-post rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

2622. By Mr. SITES: Petition of Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Shiremanstown, Pa., opposing any modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2623. Also, petition of members of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union and the different churches of Boiling Springs, 
Pa., protesting against any modification of the Volstead Act 
which would legalize the sale of light wines and beer; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, May 1, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 24, 1924) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. Pax 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bayard Dill Keyes 98 
Brookhart Ferris siey Shortridge 
Broussard Fess McKinley Simmons 
Bursum Frazier cLean Smoot 
Capper Gooding Neely Stephens 
ummins Hale Oddie arren 
rtis Harris Overman Willis 
Dale Howell Phipps 
Dial Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SRirsrrap], and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] are absent attending a committee 
meeting. 

I was also requested to announce that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Norseck], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. JoHNnson], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSůDELL J, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Ratsron] are absent attending a hearing before 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Apams] is detained at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees, 

The principal clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and the following Senators answered to their names when 
called: 
Glass 
Lodge 

The following Senators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 

Bruce Ernst George 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-two Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to, 


Pittman Smith Walsh, Mass. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
execute the order of the Senate. 

After some delay the following Senators entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names: 
Bail Edge Johnson, Calif. 
Brandegee Harreld Mayfield 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Forty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. With- 
out objection, the further execution of the order to the Ser- 
geant at Arms will be dispensed with. 

M. S. DAUGHERTY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the Sergeant at Arms, which the 
Secretary will read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Sergeant at Arms, April 30, 1925. 


The Sergeant at Arms will 


Stanley 


Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore, United States Senate, 


Sin: In pursuance of the order of the Senate dated April 26, 1924, 
commanding me to forthwith arrest and take into custody and bring to 
the bar of the Senate M. S. Daugherty, president of the Midland Na- 
tional Bank, Washington Court House, Ohio, I did, acting through my 
deputy, John J. McGrain, on April 28, 1924, at 3 o'clock p. m., arrest 
and take Mr. Daugherty into custody. 

I was, however, prevented from bringing him to the bar of the Senate 
by the action of the District Court of the United States for the South- 
ern District of Ohio, western diyision, at Cincinnati, in granting a 
writ of habeas corpus upon the application of Mally S. Daugherty, and 
setting the case for hearing on Saturday, May 10, 1924, at 8.30 o'clock 
a. m. The court further ordered that the said petitioner, Mally 8. 
Daugherty, be released upon his own recognizance in the sum of $5,000, 
conditioned to appear at the time, place, and hour stated, 

Respectfully, 
Davio S. Barry, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication will lie 
on the table for such action as the Senate may desire to take. 

Mr. BROOKHART subsequently said: Mr. President, I offer 
a resolution with reference to the report from the Sergeant at 
Arms laid before the Senate this morning, and I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 218) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas under Senate Resolution No, 157 the special committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the conduct of the office of Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty and his assistants did summon M. 8. Daugherty 
to appear before it in person and to produce certain books and papers at 
room 410, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., which summons 
he disregarded, and the Senate thereupon ordered the arrest of said 
M. S. Daugherty, which order was executed by the Deputy Sergeant at 
Arms. Thereupon the said M. S. Daugherty procured a writ of habeas 
corpus in the United States District Court of the Southern District of 
Ohio, the same being assigned for hearing at Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 
10, 1924; and 

Whereas the said committee did summon said M. 8. Daugherty to 
appear before a subcommittee in person at Washington Court House, 
Ohio, which summons he disregarded, and thereupon brought an injune- 
tion suit in the Ohio court of common pleas in said city against SMITH 
W. Brookusrtr and Burton K. WHEELER, said subcommittee, requiring 
them to answer on May 10, 1924: 

Resolved, therefore, That the President of the United States be re- 
spectfully requested to direct the Attorney General to defend said suits 
on behalf of the Senate of the United States. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WARREN presented a letter in the nature of a memorial 
from the committee on marketing of the Business Men’s Club of 
Moorcroft, Wyo., remonstrating against a proposed readjust- 
ment of parcel-post rates, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution of the Commercial Club of 
Aneta, N. Dak., favoring the passage of the so-called McNary- 
Haugen export corporation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. LODGE presented a resolution of the City Council of 
Brockton, Mass., favoring the passage of legislation granting 
increased compensation to postal employees, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Long Beach, Calif, praying an amendment to the 
Constitution granting equal rights to women, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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Mr. WILLIS. I present resolutions adopted by the Council 


against the diversion of 


ef the City of Toledo, Ohio, protesting 
waters from the Great Lakes by the city of Chicago, which 1 | 
on Commerce and printed | 


ask may be referred to the 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
‘Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Qecorp, as follows: 

‘A resolution protesting against the diversion of waters from the Great | 
Takes by the city of Chicago 

Whereas the city of Chicago is contemplating the diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan; s 

Whereas such diversion will lower the lake levels throughout the 
Great Lakes waterways; and 

Whereas such diversion will be prejudicial to navigation on the 
Great Lakes and to the interests of the various ports that are situated | 
thereon: Therefore be it | 

kesowed by the Council of the City of Toledo, That it hereby, in 
behalf of said city, declares its protest against the diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan by the city of Chieago, resulting in lower lake 
levels; be it further 

Resolved, That in the opinion of our engineers this diversion would 
lower the lake level of Lake Erie and Maumee River, and that the 
same would be prejudicial to Toledo as a port on the Great Lakes. 

That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the congressional 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors,:and to our Representative in the 
House of Representatives, and to the United States Senators of Onto, 
with the request that they use all means in their power to cause the 
refusal by the Federal Government to the request of the city of Chicago 
to divert waters from the Great Lakes. 

‘Phat this resolution, being an emergency measure, shall take effect, 
and be in force from and after its passage. 

Adopted: April 21, 1024. i 


— 


F. J. Mary, President of Council. 

Attest: 

A. W. Payna, Clerk of Council. 

1, A. W. Payne, clerk or the counell of the city of Toledo, State of 
Ohio, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and eorrect copy 
of a resolution adopted by council April 21, 1924; approved by the 
mayor April 25, 1924; and published in the Toledo City Journal 
(April 26, 1924. 

Attest: 

TOLEDO, OHIO, April 29, 192}, 

(Copy to Hon. S. WALLACH “Dempsey. chairman Rivers and Harbors. 
‘Committee; United States Senator S. D. Fess; United States Senator 
F. B. Wits; Congressman I. R. SHERWOOD.) 


SALARIES OF LEGISLATIVE OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, from the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Adjustment of Compensation of Officers and Em- 
ployees of Congress I report back favorably without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 8262) to fix the compensation of officers 
and employees of the legislative brunch of the Government, and 
T submit a report (No. 481) thereon. I wish to give notice 
that I shall try to improve the ‘first opportunity to take up the 
ibill for passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 


A. W. PAYNE, Clerk of ‘Council. 


‘BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows; -s 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 8209) granting a pension to Robert B. Martin; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHTELDS: 

A bill (S. 3210) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the town of Kingsport, Tenn., one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3211) authorizing the sale of Gasparilla Island 
Military Reservation; to ‘the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HARRISON: f 

A bill (S. 3212) granting a pension to Cora Dixie Willett; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3213) to ineorporate the 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have here and desire to 
introduce u bill relating to Muscle Shoals that was prepared by 
vex-Gongressman Lloyd. I did not prepare the bill, and shave) 
mot ‘been consulted in its production; but im order that Mr. 


American War Mothers; | 


in the western district of 


Lloyd’s associates, who are interested in the bill, can have an 
opportunity to be heard officially before the committee, he has 
asked me to introduce his bill. 

I have great confidence in Mr. Lloyd, and know that the 
bill is drawn in the best of faith, and it is probably a very 
good bill, although I think I ought to make this explanation 
before I introduce it and have it referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is that Mr. Lloyd, of Missouri? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Lloyd, of Missouri. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask whether or not he proposes 
to ‘transfer the shoals to Mr. Ford? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think he does, but I have not read 
the bill. I read the title.of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would the Senator introduce a bill to 
transfer the shoals to Mr. Ford? 

Mr. NORRIS. When the clerk reads the title of the bill, 
Senators will find that it does not transfer the shoals to 
anybody; and as far as I haye read the bill it sounds good to 


me. 

Lask to have the bill read by title and referred. 

The bill (S. 3214) to provide for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives for the use of the Army and Navy, to provide for the 
manufaeture of fertilizer for agricultural purposes, to incar- 
porate the Federal Chemical Corporation, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. : 


AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. MCKELLAR submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax-reduction bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, ‘by Mr. *Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announeed that the House insisted upon 


its amendments to the bill (S. 381) to amend section 2-of the 


act entitled An act to provide for stock-raising homesten ds, 
and for other purposes,” approved December 29, 1916 (30 
‘Stat, L. p. 862), disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Srysorr, Mr. SMITH, 
and Mr. Raxea were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6820) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other pur- 
poses; requested a conference with the Senate on the .disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Frencn, 
Mr. Harpy, Mr. Taner, Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, and 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED ‘BILL SIGNED 


The messaSe further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 1932) to change the 
name of Thirty-seventh Street between Chevy Chase Circle and 
Reno Road, and it was thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives on the naval appropria- 
stion bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6820) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the ‘fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on ‘the disagree- 
ing votes of the two ‘Houses thereon. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the eonfereesion the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 


|| appointed Mr. ‘Hatz, Mr. Pareps, and Mr. Swanson conferees 


on the part of the Senate. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on April 30, 
1924, the President approved anri signed the net (S. 1608) to 
ifix the time for 1 the United States district courts 
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TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
on page 52, line 19. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, the Mellon tax plan has 
been sold to the public by the most extensive, the most in- 
sidious, and the most misleading propaganda that was ever 
used on any subject. It has been stated thousands of times 
in the newspapers and magazines, in public addresses, and in 
letters sent out by large corporations and organizations that 
it is the only sound and scientific way by which the Govern- 
ment can derive its needed revenue, reduce the burdens of 
taxation, and give a stimulus to business. The phrase “the 
only sound and scientific plan” has been used so frequently 
that it has been adopted by thousands who never read the 
whole of the plan and who have no clear idea of its full 
meaning. 

It is not my purpose, however, at this time to enter into a 
general discussion of this plan. I shall direct my attention to 
only one phase of it. 

The question that is before the Senate at this moment is the 
committee amendment proposing to strike out certain language 
in the House bill which proposes to limit the amount of losses 
and the amount of interest that may be deducted in the payment 
of income taxes, There is also before us an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep]. A copy of this amendment has been on the desk of Sena- 
tors for several days. It reads: 


On page 42, after the period in line 19, insert the following: 

“There shall also be included in gross income the interest upon securi- 
ties issued after the date of the enactment of this act by (1) the United 
States, (2) any State, Territory, or possession of the United States, 
(3) the District of Columbia, or (4) any political subdivision or goy- 
ernmental agency of any of the foregoing.” 


There are also certain resolutions pending before the two 
branches of the Congress under which it is proposed that the 
Constitution of the United States shall be amended, the effect 
of which is to wipe out all tax-exempt securities. 

On yesterday this whole broad field of tax-exempt securities 
was discussed by the various Senators. This question has been 
brought into prominence and there is a great war being waged 
against such securities. Propaganda has played a large part. 
Catch words are used to attract attention. Often these words 
are all the information that the average person has on the 
subject. Because they sound well they cause a person to form 
an opinion that is not warranted by the facts. And so he adds 
his voice to the demand for this legislation. 

One of these catch phrases is, No tax-exempt class.” 
other is, The rich are escaping taxation.” 

Class legislation is repugnant to Democratie principles; it is 
hateful to the average man. He believes in the doctrine of 
“equal rights to all and special privilege to nope.” Knowing 
this, the proponents of this measure play upon the feelings of 
the people by attempting to create the impression that this 
principle is being violated and that they are being oppressed by 
the issuance of bonds that are tax free. 

Mr. President, I am a firm believer in that old Jeffersonian 
doctrine. It is under it alone that our people can have that 
measure of freedom, happiness, and prosperity to which they 
are entitled. Until it is fully recognized by our lawmakers and 
written into the statutes of the land, the public will continue 
to be oppressed and made to bear heavy and unjust burdens. 

But for those who are making this fight to tax these securi- 
ties, to invoke the doctrine of equal rights is like satan quoting 
scripture for an unholy purpose. There is no sincerity in them. 
They are attempting to arouse the feelings and prejudices of 
the people by invoking a principle in which they believe, but 
one which the advocates of the measure themselves refuse to 
adopt in their own business and on the abuse of which they 
have fattened. 

Who. is behind this movement? It will be interesting to 
know. 

It was stated by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], 
as I remember, that Andrew W. Mellon, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made this proposition. Who is he? I read in the 
morning paper that he is the second richest man not only in 
the United States but in the world. It has been frequently 
stated that he was director in 68 large corporations at the 
time he became Secretary of the Treasury. ‘Those corporations 
with which he is connected have grown rich very largely at the 
expense of those whom he now pretends to want to relieve from 
onerous tax burdens, 


An- 


Hearings were had before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. Among those who appeared before the committee 
were the following: 

Edward D. Chassell, secretary of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association of America. 

Phillip H. Gasden, Philadelphia, vice president of the United 
Gas Improvement Co. Mr. Gasden stated that he appeared for 
the American Gas Association, the American Electric Railway 
Association, and the National Electric Light Association. 

Edward P. Doyle, representing the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 

There is much of wisdom in the familiar saying, Beware of 
Greeks bearing gifts.” Finding that these great interests are 
behind this proposition, it is well to stop and consider very 
carefully what it means. When did they become knight-errants 
of the people, fighting to protect them against the acts of cer- 
tain of the wealthy class? When did they become paladins 
of the Government, seeking to protect the Treasury against 
the tax dodgers? These great corporations have not grown rich 
looking after the interests of the public. They are not conduct- 
ing their business as institutions of charity; they are not mak- 
ing this fight in the interests of the public. Business with 
them is a selfish and cold-blooded proposition. 

What is their purpose? Why are they interested? 

The answer is easy. They want to increase interest rates, 
The issuance of tax-exempt securities interferes with their 
business. Occasionally we find some great corporation advocat- 
ing this proposition when it does not appear on the surface 
that it is one in which it would have any selfish interest, but 
there is such an intimate connection between various large 
corporations and the men who operate them that if we should 
be able to trace it out, we would find that their interest is more 
direct than is apparent. 

One of the most active and insistent advocates of this system 
is the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association of America. State, 
county, and municipal bonds have always been exempt from 
Federal taxation. No protest was ever heard against this until 
recently. When Congress, realizing the necessity of giving the 
farmers a lower interest rate, established the Federal farm- 
loan system, then this opposition arose. The Federal farm- 
loan system came into competition with this association. It 
reduced the rate of interest, The attack made on the Federal 
farm-loan system is fresh in our minds. The constitutionality 
of the act establishing it was attacked, but it was finally upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, Thus the fight of 
the association was lost. Effort is now being made to ac- 
complish the same purpose by legislative enactment. 

That the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association has been lead- 
ing the fight against tax-exempt securities is shown by its own 
records. I quote from an address delivered at one of its meet- 
ings: 

Let me call your attention to the campaign which Secretary 
Chassell has directed against tax-exempt securities for the past several 
years. A few years ago tax exemption, or the mention of it by a mem- 
ber of this association, was thought to have been mentioned from an 
extremely selfish standpoint, but we have, by persistent work among 
all of our members, by talking, by giving public speeches, getting 
editorials and articles published in the home papers, the sending of 
pamphlets and circulars broadcast to farm borrowers, to newspapers, 
and magazines, and the encouraging of reading articles along these 
lines, together with the fact of a high surtax, changed entirely the 
sentiment of the general public against tax exemption. The general 
public as a whole, at the present time, realizes the menace of tax 
exemption more than they ever did. It is largely due to the efforts 
of this association and of its officers and of its very efficient secretary 
that the public realizes the danger of tax-exempt securities and the 
continued issuance of the same. 


A resolution providing for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, under the provisions of which in- 
comes from tax-exempt securities could be taxed, was introduced 
in the Congress. Mr. Chassell, the secretary referred to, at the 
same meeting had this to say on the subject: 

The high-water mark of our hopes was reached when the resolution 
to amend the Constitution was put on the congressional calendar 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Probably at no time in the history of the American Constitution 
has such a marked advance been made with an entirely new proposi- 
tion as that of the tax-exempt amendment in the last four years. 


Thus we see, Mr. President, that they boast of the progress 
that has come as a result of the activities of this association 
in its effort to strike down tax-exempt securities. This whole 
effort grows out of the fact, as I said a moment ago, that the 
Federal farm-loan system, the joint-stock land banks, and the 
intermediate credit banks haye come into competition with the 
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Bankers’ Association. They have lessened its earnings, de- 
creased its profits, and it is not at all strange that they should 
be here making this fight. 

What will be the effect of this change? 

It will seriously interfere with the operation of the Federal 
farm-loan system. Indeed, I believe it will practically destroy 
it. If it shall continue to operate, nothing is more certain 
than that the purposes of its establishment will be almost en- 
tirely nullified. The farm-loan banks, the joint-stock banks, 
ae nine intermediate credit banks will all be adversely af- 
ect 

The farmers had been for years at the mercy of the private 
money lenders and great financial corporations. High rates 
of interest were charged. They were made to pay excessive 
commissions on loans. The effect of the establishment of this 
system has been to make a material reduction in those charges. 
Not alone the farmers who borrowed from the farm-loan banks 
but others profited as a result of a general reduction of rates. 
It is estimated that the establishment of the Government sys- 
tem has effected an annual saving to the farmers of $80,000,- 
000. If this law is changed it will mean that they will have 
to pay each year that additional sum as interest. Who will 
profit by this? Those who are advocating the taxing of in- 
comes from these securities. Therefore there is great interest 
and activity. 

I have heard it stated during this debate, and have seen the 
figures in other places, that the amount of outstanding securities 
of the Federal farm-land banks is about $1,300,000,000. If we 
calculate the entire interest on that sum, it would be about 
$65,000,000, I believe, If this whole interest were confiscated 
by the Government and placed in the Public Treasury, still the 
farmers of the Nation would be the losers; and unless their 
interests are protected, unless they are given opportunity to 
prosper, unless they are given cheaper money and lower interest 
rates, our whole country of course will be adversely affected. 

The amount they pay in interest or would have to pay as 
additional interest would far exceed the whole interest paid on 
the amount of outstanding bonds. As a matter of fact, only a 
portion of that money would go into the Treasury, even if the 
law should be changed so that those incomes would be taxable. 

This is not the only way that the farmers will be affected. 
Whenever a security is to be taxed it always bears a higher 
rate of interest than a tax-free security. The interest rate is 
fixed high enough to cover the tax. The Government may get 
the revenue, but it is not paid by the bondholder but by the 
issuer of the bond. The bondholder becomes merely the agency 
through which the Government collects the taxes. There is no 
financial burden on him. That falls on the one who pays the 
interest. 

Not only will the farmer be affected. The business man and 
all others who pay taxes to defray the interest charges on 
State, county, district, and municipal bonds will be adversely 
affected. Every improvement undertaken by a State or any of 
its subdivisions will be at a greater cost. 

All over this country, in every State and practically in every 
community, public improvements are being made. This is true 
also of our municipalities, These improvements result very 
largely because the States and the subdivisions of the States 
have the right to issue tax-free bonds. When that right is taken 
away as a matter of course the cost of those improvements wiil 
be increased. 

Of course, I am speaking broadly with reference to the strik- 
ing down of all tax-exempt securities. There is another thing 
in connection with what I have said with reference to the 
increased cost. Many outstanding issues of bonds would be 
affected, to the hurt of those who issued them. When a State, 
county, or municipality comes to refund present outstanding 
bonds, as is often done, it will have to be done at a higher 
rate of interest. In every State good roads are being built; 
many States have laid out a good-roads program that will 
require years to complete, and this program will be retarded 
or the cost thereof will be greatly increased if the amendment 
is adopted. I am referring now to the amendment proposed 
to be offered by the Senator from Pennsylyania [Mr. REED]. 
There is progress along educational lines. Better school- 
houses are being built, and better equipment is being provided. 
This will be a severe blow to education, as many communities 
will be unable to bear the added expenses, Municipalities are 
enlarging themseives and previding improvements needed in 
the interest of comfort and sanitation. They issue bonds in 
order that they may make those improvements. It is now pro- 
posed to add to the cost of all such things. 

Large bodies of overflowed lands are being reclaimed. 
Drainage districts are being organized, and some of the most 
fertile lands are being put into cultivation. This will add 


much to the national wealth. Bonds are required for this 
purpose. This amendment will interfere with this work. It 
will increase the cost, because of the higher interest charge. 
Thus it will be a tax upon the owners of this property. 

Edueation, good roads, drainage of wet lands, municipal im- 
provements, and the loans to the farmers, the frequent re- 
quirements of the State—all these things that sometimes de- 
mand the issuance of bonds—will be directly and adversely 
affected. 

These things are matters of prime importance. It is fre- 
quently said that some of the wealthy invest their money in 
tax-exempt securities and that in this way money is taken out 
of business and turned into unproductive enterprises. The 
argument is not sound. Money invested in tax-exempt bonds is 
not buried or destroyed. It remains in the channels of trade. 
It pays wages and buys material just as other money does. It 
does not escape the burden of taxation. A tax-free bond al- 
ways bears a lower rate of interest, and the price paid for it is 
usually higher than would be paid for a taxable bond. In this 
way the cost to the issuer of the bond by way of the interest 
paid is lessened. Building schoolhouses and good roads, drain- 
ing lands, giving the farmers cheaper money with which to im- 
prove his land or to buy a home, is investment in productive 
enterprises just as much as when it is used to build factories 
and railroads or employed in any other commercial enterprise. 
In fact, the money expended thusly is the most profitable. It 
yields a larger return because it goes into character and adds to 
the happiness, as well as to the prosperity, of thousands who 
are reached by the influence and effects of those things for 
which it is spent. 

So far as it relates to securities now outstanding, it would 
not only be unfair but dishonest to tax incomes derived from 
them. They were sold with the understanding that no such 
taxes would be assessed. It was a part of the contract, for it 
was the law at the time the bonds were issued. To make this 
change is a repudiation of the promise of exemption; it is a 
confiscation of the tax-exempt value of the securities. ; 

This is true because the securities brought a higher price 
than would have been paid if they had not been tax free. To 
deprive the holders of these securities of any part of their 
value is a breach of faith on the part of the Government. It is, 
in my judgment, illegal to do so. There was a contract. A 
vested right in the whole of the interest derived from them had 
accrued to the owners of the bonds. 

It may be that a large part of these bonds are held by 
wealthy persons, but that does not affect the matter. The prin- 
ciple is not changed. To rob a rich man is just as immoral and 
illegal as to rob a poor man. Rich or poor, the holder of the 
bonds is entitled to have the exemption protected unless it can 
be lawfully destroyed. The Government has no authority to 
destroy any rights that have been acquired under the laws. 
This is a principle of law too familiar, it seems to me, to re- 
quire argument. 

In the case of Choate v. Trapp (224 U. S. 665) it is said: 


There is a broad distinction between the power to abrogate a statute 
and to destroy rights acquired under it. * * * Congress can not 
destroy actually existing individual rights of property acquired under 
a former statute. 


In the case of a large part of these outstanding securities, 
farm loan, State, municipal and school, road and drainage 
bonds were sold after the sixteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. If we grant that, under the terms of that 
amendment, Congress had a right to tax incomes from securi- 
ties issued by a State or political subdivision thereof, we are 
still confronted by the proposition that these bonds were sold 
with the understanding that they were to be tax free. Giving 
the amendment the construction contended for by the propo- 
nents of this measure, it means only that the United States 
Government has a right to impose a tax on such incomes. 

At the time of the issuance of the securities the right had 
not been exercised. As there was no provision of law pro- 
viding for such a tax or prohibiting the issuance of tax-free 
bonds the holders acquired them as such, and there is no legal 
way in which they can be deprived of any of the property 
rights so acquired. In other words, any provision of law at 
the time a contract is made or any lack of such provision be- 
comes a part of such contract. 

There is a wide distinction between having a right to lay a 
tax and actually providing for the assessment. The amend- 
ment reads: 

The Congress shall have power 


And so forth. This is merely a grant of power. It can be 
put into operation only by legislative action. As no such action 
was taken before the issuance of outstanding bonds, they are 
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not affected by the terms of the constitutional amendment, no 
matter how broad its terms. 

There is another serious objection to this amendment. It 
deprives the States of fundamental rights. The right of a 
State to maintain its existence and to exercise all the functions 
necessary to this end, including the right to berrow money, 
issue bonds, and levy taxes, are inherent in the very nature of 
its being, with two exceptions, to whieh I shall refer later. 

The fact that a State is a member of the Federal Govern- 
ment does not lessen its right to maintain itself by the use 
of any necessary means, unless the right to exercise a defined 
power has been relinquished to the General Government. 

To maintain its institutions and to conduct its affairs the 
State must raise revenue. With but two exceptions, the State 
ean provide for the raising of revenue by any method it sees 
proper to adopt. One is an exception provided in the Consti- 
tution of the United States; the other arises from an indirect 
right of the Federal Government. 

The sole limitation of the Constitution upon the taxing power 
of the State is the inhibition upon duties of tonnage or im- 
posts upon experts and imports. Clause 2 of seetion 10 of the 
Constitution provides that— 


no State shall. without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or 
duties on imports and exports except what may be absolutely neces- 
sary for executing its inspection laws. 


The other exception to the general rule that a State may lay 
any tax that it cares to is that the States have no right to tax 
the securities and instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the case of McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 
816), it was held that the States have no power by taxation 
to impede, burden, or in any manner control the operation of 
the Constitution and laws enacted by Congress to carry into 
execution the powers vested in the General Government. 

In the case of Home Savings Banks against Des Moines this 
language is used: 

The State can not by any form of taxation impose any burden upon 
any part of the national public debt. The Constitution has conferred 
upon the Government power to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States, and that power can not be burdened or imperiled or in 
any way affected by the action of any State. 


This principle was announced in Weston v. Charleston (2 
Pet. 449), where it was held fhat taxes upon the stock of the 
United States levied by one of the municipal corporations of 
South Carolina were invalid. From that time no one has ques- 
tioned the immunity of national securities from State taxation. 

The power to provide means to carry on its government is an 
inherent power never patted with. This is true of both the 
Federal Government and the States. It is just as true of one 
as of the other, It is an original and reserved power. The 
question of the supremacy of one government over the other is 
not involved. 5 


The two governments are upon an equality— 


Says the court in the case of The Collector v. Day (11 Wall). 
In the same case this language is found: 


It is a familiar rule of construction of the Constitution of the 
Union that the sovereign powers vested in the State governments by 
their respective constitutions remained unaltered and unimpaired, ex- 
cept so far as they were granted to the Government of the United 
States. * The General Government and the States, although 
both exist within the same territorial limits, are separate and dis- 
tinct sovereignties, acting separately and independently of each other 
within their respective spheres. The former in its appropriate sphere 
is supreme; but the States, within the limits of their powers not 
granted * * * one as independent of the General Government as 
that Government within its sphere is independent of the States. 


Again quoting from the Day case, I read: 


Such being the separate and independent condition of the States in 
our complex system, as recognized by the Constitution, and the ex- 
istence of which fs so indispensable that without them the General 
Government Itself would disappear from the family of nations, it 
would seem to follow as a reasonable if not a necessary consequence 
that the means and instrumentalities employed for earrying on the 
operations of their governments, for preserving their existence, and 
fulfillmg fhe high and responsible duties assigned to them in the Con- 
stitution should be left free and unimpaired, should not be liable to 
be crippled, much less defeated by the taxing power of another gov- 
ernment, which power acknowledges no limits but the will of the legis- 
lative body imposing the tax. 


In the same opinion there is this language: 


And if the means and ſustrumentalities employed by that Govern- 
ment to carry into operation the powers granted to it are necessarily 


and for the sake of self-preservation exempt from taxation by the 
States why are not those of the States, depending upon their reserved 
powers, for like reasons equally exempt from Federal taxation? Their 
unimpaired existence in the one case is as essential as in the other. 
It is admitted that there is no express provision in the Constitution 
that prohibits the General Government from taxing the means and in- 
strumentalities of the States, nor is there any prohibiting the States 
trom taxing the means and instrumentalities of that Government. In 
both eases the exemption rests upon necessary implication and is 
upheld by the great inw of self-preservation, as any government whose 
means employed in conducting its operations if subject to the control 
of another and distinct government can exist only at the mercy of 
that government, 


Judge Cooley in his work on Constitutional Law says: 


The power to tnx, whether by the United States or by the States, is 
to be construed in the light of, and limited by, the fact that the States 
and the Union are inseparable, and that the Constitution contemplates 
the perpetual maintenance of each with all its constitutional powers, 
unembarrassed and unimpatred by any action of the other. The tax- 
ing power of the Federal Government does not therefore extend tp 
the means or agencies through or by the employment of which the 
States perform thelr essential functions. 


Thus we see that it has been consistently held by the courts 
that the General Goyernment has no right to tax the securities 
of a State. This question was settled early in our history, 
From time to time the proposition has been passed on by the 
United States Supreme Court, but there has been no deviation 
from the first decision. 

Pollock’s ease (157 U. S.) is one that has been widely dis- 
eussed, It was rendered by a divided court. There were dis- 
senting opinions. But all the justices were agreed on certain 
propositions. All recognized the fact that ours is a dual form 
of government; that we have a Federal system in which the 
people divide their power between two governments; that there 
are two sovereiguties, each supreme in its own sphere; that 
each has the full right te perform its proper functions without 
interference from the other; that the issuance of securities is a 
proper and necessary function of government; that laying a tax 
against the securities of one government by another is an inter- 
ference with the rights of the one issuing the securities; and 
that neither government has the right to do so, 

Chief Justice Fuller, who rendered the opinion of the court, 
said: . 7 


The Constitution contemplates the independent exercise by the Na- 
tion and the State, severally, of their constitutional powers. 


Justice Field said: 


The law applies to both kinds of bonds, those of the States as well as 
those of municipal bodies. These bonds and securities are as important 
to the performance of the duties of the State as Iike bonds and securi- 
ties of the United States are important to the performance of their 
duties, and are as exempt from the taxation of the United States 
as the former are exempt from the taxation of the States. 


Justices White and Harlan wrote dissenting opinions. Euch 
agreed, however, to the propositions just stated. Justice White 
said: 


Tt is a settled line of authority. 


Justice Harlan said: 


The instrumentalities employed by the States in execution of their 
powers are not subjects of taxation by the General Government any 
more than the instrumentalities of the United States are the subjects 
of taxation by the States; and any tax imposed directly upon interest 
derived from bonds issued by a municipal corporation for public pur- 
poses, under the authority of the State whose instrumentality it is, 
is a burden upon the exercise of the powers of that corporation which 
only the State creating it may Impose. 


Mr. President, it was argued on yesterday that there was no 
constitutional proposition involved in the question that is im- 
mediately before the Senate of striking out the language con- 
tained in the House text. In my judgment that is not true. 
The question of constitutionality arises not only with reference 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
but with reference to the very language that the Senate is 
now cousidering. It is true that it does not do so in such a 
broad way. It does not reach out and touch and affect all of 
the tax-exempt securities, but it is a start in that direction. 
Tt is only a beginning, but the beginning will lead to the end 
that tax-exempt securities will finally be a thing of the past. 
I have seen great flood waters come down and strike the 
levees. I have seen those leyees washed away and completely 
destroyed, but It was not the work of a moment. They were 
not washed away by the first force of the water. First there 
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was a small stream through a slight break in the levee. It 
widened and broadened until such a volume of water came 
through that the ground was pushed back, the levees were 
destroyed, and the whole volume of the stream came rushing 
out upon the surrounding lands. That is what will happen if 
we refuse to adopt the amendment which the committee has 
proposed. It would be a beginning that would lead to the abso- 
lute destruction of tax-exempt securities. 

As I said a moment ago, there have been introduced in both 
branches of the Congress resolutions proposing to amend the 
Constitution. The amendment proposed to be offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania follows up the idea set forth in 
those resolutions. So it is the definite purpose of those who 
are opposing the committee amendment, it seems to me, to 
make the beginning, to prepare the way, in order that the other 
propositions may be adopted. 

During the debate on yesterday the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetrar] denied that any constitutional proposition was 
involved. He read the sixteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and laid stress upon the language of that amendment 
wherein it refers to power given “to lay and collect taxes 
against the income from whatever source derived,” and his 
argument was to the effect that by the words “from whatever 
source derived” full power was granted to tax incomes from 
tax-exempt securities. I do not give that language the same 
construction that the Senator from Tennessee gives it; nor 
has the Supreme Court of the United States given it the same 
construction that the Senator from Tennessee gives it. 

Reviewing for a moment the history of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, I call attention to the 
fact that it has been decided by that court that, from the very 
moment our Constitution was adopted, the Congress had full 
right to levy taxes against incomes. That is a proposition 
that is entirely well settled. The only question involved or 
that complicated the matter or that gave any trouble or con- 
cern was the fact that there was a further provision in the 
Constitution with reference to apportionment. It was the sole 
thought in the minds of the legislators, Senators, and Congress- 
men, and in the minds of the people, I dare say, when the con- 
stitutional amendment was passed in the Congress and then 
passed upon by the legislators of the various States, to get rid 
of the unfortunate requirement, the unworkable requirement, 
that taxes should be apportioned according to census and 
enumeration, because that particular requirement practically 
nullified the right of the Federal Government to lay taxes 
against incomes, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I wish the Senator would refer to the case of 
Brushaber v. Union Pacific Railroad Co. (240 U. S. 1), where 
the decision was rendered by Chief Justice White and in which 
he said the sixteenth amendment gave no power to deal with 
the generi subject of taxation, but only, as the Senator has 
very clearly and concisely stated, sought to relieve the Fed- 
eral Government of the question of apportionment which under 
the Constitution it was held necessary to have in order to levy 
an income tax. But the power of taxation was not conferred 
by the sixteenth amendment per se. The power of taxation, if 
it exists at all, exists in virtue of other provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. When the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKxerrar] yesterday said that the sixteenth 
amendment swept away all restrictions or imepediments or 
obstacles by the Federal Government to the imposition of taxes 
from any source and from every source, it seemed to me the 
statement is in contravention of the position taken by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, although it has been said 
by many that the statement of Chief Justice White is dictum, 
but very good dictum. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
I have before me the case to which he has referred, and I shall 
advert to it in a moment. 

Mr. President, from the time of Chief Justice Marshall until 
to-day, by an unbroken line of decisions, the Supreme Court 
has held along the line that I have indicated. All these were 
cases decided before the adoption of the sixteenth amendment. 
However, the Supreme Court of the United States has construed 
this amendment in two cases. 

The Senator from Utah called attention to the Brushaber 
case in Two hundred and fortieth United States Reports, and I 
shall read just a few words from that case. It is quoted in a 
later case, the Evans case, Two hundred and fifty-third United 
States Reports. The opinion of the court in the Dvans case 
states this: 


In Brushaber v. United States Pacific Railroad Co. (240 U. S. 1), 
where the purpose and effect of the amendment were first drawn in 


question, the Chief Justice reviewed at length the legislative and judi- 
cial action which prompted its adoption, and then, referring to its 
text and speaking for a unanimous court, said: 

It is clear on the face of this text that it does not purport to 
confer power to levy income taxes in a generic sense—an authority 
already possessed and never questioned—or to limit and dis- 
tinguish between one kind of income taxes and another, but that 
the whole purpose of the amendment was to relieve all income 
taxes when imposed from apportionment from a consideration of 
the source whence the income was derived. Indeed, in the light 
of the history which we have given and of the decision in the 
Pollock case and the ground upon which the ruling in that case 
was based, there is no escape from the conclusion that the amend- 
ment was drawn for the purpose of doing away for the future with 
the principle upon which the Pollock case was decided; that 
is, of determining whether a tax on income was direct, not by a 
consideration of the burden placed on the taxed income upon which 
it directly operated but by taking into view the burden which re- 
sulted on the property from which the income was derived, since 
in express terms the amendment provides that income taxes, from 
whatever source the income may be derived, shall not be subject 
to the regulation of apportionment.” 


We see from this language, Mr. President, that Chief Justice 
White, one of the ablest lawyers who ever occupied a place in 
that high body, passed directly upon the language referred to 
by the Senator from Tennessee, and he says it does not have 
the broad meaning as stated by the Senator; that it is not 
used in a generic sense, but that it has reference to the ques- 
tion of apportionment, to which I referred a few moments ago. 

Mr. President, there is more to be considered in construing 
this amendment than a single phrase of it. In the case of 
Evans against Gore, in 253 United States Reports, from which 
I have just been reading, the court recognizes the well-known 
legal proposition with reference to interpretation and construe- 
tion of the Constitution, and it says that the court had a right 
to take into consideration the debates in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives when that matter was being con- 
sidered. 

In this volume which I hold in my hand references are made 
by the court to the debates as they are set out in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record. Attention is called to the fact that Gover- 
nor Hughes, who was then Governor of the State of New York, 
in his message laying this amendment before the legislature of 
that State for ratification or rejection, expressed some appre- 
hension that it might be construed as extending the taxing 
power to income not previously taxable, but the court said this: 


But his message promptly brought forth from statesmen who par- 
ticipated in proposing the amendment such convincing expositions of 
its purpose, as here stated, that the apprehension was effectively dis- 
pelled and ratification followed. 


It is rather interesting to me to find that Hon. E. F. Noel, 
one of the ablest lawyers in my State, and at that time gover- 
nor, took issue with Governor Hughes and wrote a letter to the 
New York Times, in which he said: I do not believe the courts 
would hold that authority to tax incomes would authorize any 
action that would impair any instrumentality of the State or 
municipal governments.” He construed the language of the 
amendment just as the Supreme Court afterwards did, 

The court says further: 


Thus the genesis and words of the amendment unite in showing that 
it does not extend the taxing power to new or excepted subjects, but 
merely removes all occasion otherwise existing for an apportionment 
among the States of taxes made on income, whether derived from one 
source or another, 


So it seems to me, Mr. President, that in these few cases that 
were decided after the adoption of the sixteenth amendment we 
have an absolute answer to the proposition that the Federal 
Goyernment has a right to levy taxes on income derived from 
tax-exempt securities. 

There is another consideration in that connection, and that is 
this: These proposals I understand relate to the whole body of 
tax-exempt securities. 

Many of these securities were issued after the adoption of the 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
If we should give the language of that amendment the effect 
that has been argued should be given to it, it would not help 
those who present the argument for the reason that the con- 
stitutional amendment is merely a grant of power. It merely 
gives the right—if we give it that construction—to levy taxes 
against income from tax-exempt securities; it does not impose 
such a tax. Such a tax can only be laid by the action of the 
Congress and that, not having been done, that amendment is 
not pertinent and is not relevant to the proposition as affecting 
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securities that were issued after the adoption of the amendment 
and before legislative action was taken. 
To levy taxes against tax-free securities not only will have 


the effect of increasing the burden of the States and munici- 


© 


palities and of the communities that desire to issue bonds, but 
it will have the effect of taking away from certain of our citi- 
zens—and I am not interested as to whether they be rich or 
not—vested property rights. They purchased those bonds under 
contract. with the States and with the Nation that they should 
have all of the income, every cent of it. I want to say, Mr. 
President, that, as I see it, to deprive them of any part of such 
income is morally dishonest ; it is a legal injustice inflicted upon 
them; it impairs their contracts, and deprives them of property 
rights, as I said a moment ago. 

But it is said that by the proposition that is before the Senate 
the income really is not taxed. Mr. President, that is but sub- 
terfuge. Whenever the income from tax-exempt securities goes 
in as a part of the gross income, or whenever it is refused to 
be allowed as a proper deduction, the whole effect is taxing the 
income itself. It is a well-known proposition of law that we 
have no right to do indirectly what we are prohibited from do- 
ing directly. 

So, Mr. President I shall support the committee amendment. 
I shall oppose the Reed amendment, or any proposed constitu- 
tional amendment on this subject. My position is se taken be- 
cause I believe that to follow another course would be to add 
to the tax burdens of the people instead of lessening them. It 
would be to add to the inierest charge that the farmers of 
the Nation, the people of the States, and of the communi- 
ties In the States, would have to pay, because I believe that to 
follow the other course would be to cripple, if not indeed to 
destroy, the great Federal farm-loan system that has been es- 
tablished by the Government in order to give relief to those 
who need it most. 

I can not believe that any such action as is proposed is war- 
ranted by the condition that has been deseribed here. It is 
true that we are told that certain men have bought tax-exempt 
securities and have evaded the payment of taxes. Perhaps so. 
Perhaps that has been done in many instances; but it occurs 
to me that no matter what the purpose of the investor, when- 
ever money is invested in tax-exempt securities it still goes out 
into the channels of trade and enters into productive enter- 
prises. 

Mo summarize let me say that to tax incomes from tax- 
exempt securities means— 

1. An increase of interest rates to farmers. 

2. Increased cost of public improvements and will seriously 
affect the building of schoolhouses, good roads, the drainage of 
farm lands, and the construction of public improvements in 
municipalities. 

8. The interference with the rights of sovereign States. 

4. The repudiation of .a contract so far as outstanding issues 
are coneerned. 

5. A violation of the Constitution of the United States, unless 
the Constitution is further amended, by property. 

6. A severe blow to the farm-loan banks, the joint-stock 
banks, and the intermediate-credit banks. 

7. That it will add Jargely to the wealth of those who are 
affected by the organization and operation of those banks. 

For these reasons I am opposed to this proposal that comes 
from Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I am not without sympathy 
for the objects sought to be attained by the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]. I hold no brief 
for men who seek to avoid bearing their full share of the bur- 
dens of government, and I am in no position to affirm or deny 
the contention made by the Secretary of the Treasury that cer- 
tain rich men are availing themselves of tax-exempt securities 
in order to shift the burden of taxation. Į 

If the amendment went to that, and that alone, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should not be heard to object. I do not believe any 
Senator on this floor would object. I believe that on both sides 
of the Chamber there is a sincere desire to find some means to 
distribute the burdens of taxation so that they may be borne 
in proportion to the wealth of the taxpayer; but I am net will- 
ing to lend myself to a propaganda originating with an organi- 
zation that has fattened off of the misfortunes of people who 
are compelled to borrow. I am not willing to add to the bur- 
dens of the unfortunate man who is compelled to mortgage his 
home in order te support his family. 

That is the effect of this suggestion. I do not say it is the 
purpose of it, I certainly credit those who stand for it and 
advocate its adoption with the same sincerity of motive that 
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I claim for us who oppose it. It is a question, therefore, to 
determine which is the wiser course to pursue. 

I should say this: It is my judgment—and I express it, as 
I said a minute ago, without impugning the motives of those 
who differ with me with reference to this question—that this 
proposal is dishonest—not in intention but in effect. I think 
it seeks to do by indirection what one can not do by direction. 
In other words, it seeks to strike down tax-exempt securities 
by an indirect method. 

It does not make any difference that the effort would not be 
wholly suecessful. It does not answer the objection that it 
is not honest to say that only in a slight degree would it affect 
the value of tax-exempt securities. It is just as dishonest to 
take one dollar to which one has no right as it is to take a 
million. It is just as dishonest to invade one’s right to any 
extent as it is wholly to destroy that right. ‘Therefore I say— 
and I acquit those who advocate it—that in my judgment it is 
dishonest; not, I want to repeat, consciously so or intended 
to be so by those who propose it or those who advocate it, 
but in effect that is true. 

I want to read the latter part of the provision which the 
committee amendment seeks to strike out. I am commencing 
on line 23 of page 52, after the letter (a).“ It speaks about 
allowances that shall be deducted, and says: 


shall be allowed as deductions only if and to the extent that the 
sum of such amounts exceeds the amount of interest on obligations 
or securities the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxation 
under this title. 


This provision seeks to reach that part of the income which 
is derived from tax-exempt securities, provided the holder of 
the tax-exempt securities is himself a borrower of capital to 
invest in business. Its very language carries with it, to my 
judgment, the inevitable conclusion that there is something 
concealed about it. If you wanted to strike down tax-exe 
securities, you should have said that “no exemption shall be 
allowed fer income derived from tax-exempt securities.” Any- 
body would at once recognize that as an invasion of the right 
to have yeur income from tax-exempt securities exempt from 
taxation. Therefore, in order to do this, they say that only 
that part of your interest derived from tax-exempt securities 
shall be exempt which is in excess of the interest that you 
pay on borrowed money to be invested in business. 

We ought to do by direction what we seek to do by indirec- 
tion, if there is nothing wrong with what we seek to do. 
Therefore we ought to be courageous enough to say—the Con- 
stitution and the contract with Congress to the contrary not- 
withstanding—that we are going to lay our legislative hands 
upon tax-exempt securities and make the holders of them pay 
a tax on the interest they derive from them, because that is 
what we seek to do and, in effect, that is what we do. 

I believe anybody would know that the minute you impair 
the obligation to hold them tax exempt, te that extent you 
destroy the guaranty which the Constitution gives to the 
holder of the bond, and you invade the contract that we made 
when we legislated the bonds inte existence and said they 
should be tax exempt. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 
see CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Seuth Car- 
Mr. SMITH. Under the applieation of this prevision the 
only citizen who could get the benefit of tax-exempt bonds 
would be the man who incurred no obligation, who paid no 
interest and who simply clipped his coupons. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And contributed absolutely nothin to the 
general welfare. I agree with my colleague. It would be 
very helpful to those people; but I should like to say this 
to my colleagues: It is sometimes enlightening to know in what 
company you are traveling. Sometimes, where the question 
is close, you ean determine whether it is wise or otherwise, 
or whether it Is honest or dishonest, by finding out what people 
who do knew think about it. 

I hold in my hand the United States Investor, the farm 
mortgage bankers’ number, printed at Bosten and New York, 
October 14, 1922. On page 2099(3) is an address made by 
the president of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Convention. 
It is his annual address as president. Kingman Nott Robins 
was the president. I do not think there is anything significant 
in the name; but, anyway, he launches out at once into a 
campaign against tax-exempt securities. 

In the second subdivision of his address he touched on the 
subject of excessive taxation, and went into some detail to 
show how taxes have been doubled and trebled, and even, I 
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believe he says, are ten times higher than they were a few 
years ago. He stated his remedy for these burdens; and he 
was talking about farmers, because these associations get 
all their money from farmers. 

I happen to know something about dealing with these peo- 
ple. I have been a victim of their method for a number of 
years. I have berrowed from them. When I say I have been 
a victim, I do not mean to say they did not carry out their 
contract as they made it. They made the contract because 
I was under the necessity of borrowing, and everybody who 
has bad the experience of being compelled to borrow, where 
the man who is to make the loan knows of the necessity, 
knows what sort of terms he gets. The lowest rate of interest 
I ever paid on a loan from one of these farm-mortgage com- 
panies was 8 per cent. I am indebted to one of them now 
for quite a large sum. 

After talking about the interest that people have to pay and 
the taxes they have to pay, he said, and I am reading from his 
statement: 


I will not bore you with repetitions of the arguments against tax 
exemption, which we have, as an association, put before the public 
constantly fer over four years. 


Here is his admission that his association, the people who 
fatten and grow rich off the necessities of the farmers, for 
four years prior to 1922 were putting out arguments against 
tax-exempt securities. If I may be permitted to say it, the 
first convention of this association after the farm loan act was 
passed met immediately thereafter in the city of Memphis. 
“Inasmuch as I had been a very warm advocate of the Federal 
farm loan system, I was asked to come before the association 
and give an acconnting to them of what effect the legislation 
we had just written into law would have upon their business, 
That was the first meeting they had after the law was passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us have order, Mr, President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will please come to 
order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Never mind; they have made up their 
minds to vote against the amendment, and they do not need 
to be worried about it. It concerns nobody but the farmers, 
and they feel no interest in them. 

At this first meeting they organized and appointed a com- 
mittee to start a campaign. It was announced by the presi- 
dent of the association that day that they must destroy this 
farm-loan legislation or it would destroy them, and under that 
theory they have waged this campaign, and here is the state- 
ment of their president that they have been carrying on the 
propaganda ever since. 

I shall not worry the Senate by reading his arguments, if I 
might call them that, because this is such a frank appeal, such 
a barefaced appeal, to the selfish greed of people whose only 
source of income is the necessity of agriculture. I shall merely 
include it in the Recorp, with the permission of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix.) 

Mr. CARAWAY. In his annual report the secretary, Mr. 
Chassell, said: 

Public slow to see. 


He is complaining because their propaganda was so slow in 
its effect. He said: 
PUBLIC SLOW ‘TO SER 
The public has been slow to realize the results of this unfair dis- 
crimination. 


May I pause long enough to ask against whom was the dis- 
criminaticn? Certainly not against the farmer, who was re- 
lieved from paying 10 per cent and permitted to borrow at 54 
per cent. ‘he agricultural interests of this country could not 
complain of a reduction in their interest rate greater than the 
taxation rate at that time. Therefore, against whom was this 
unfair discrimination? Against no one except the Shylocks 
who sought to lend to the farmers. 

One of the funniest things in the world about the lending of 
money is this: An association has been in existence here in the 
District of Columbia ever since I have been in Congress trying 
to persuade Congress that it is unfair to the working men to 
permit him to pay only 2 per cent a month as interest. They 
went before the committee when I was a member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia council in the House, they told me that I 
was obstructing the interests of the working people because I 
would not agree to put over an amendment to the then existing 


law so that workingmen would be permitted to pay 10 per 
cent a month. It would have been such an infinite advantage 
to a workingman to pay 10 per cent a month instead of pay- 
ing 2. There are a lot of folks who talk that kind of staff wntil 
actually they have gotten as crazy about it as they have gotten 
about other things, and almost believe it. 

These mortgage associations want us to believe—and I shall 
read it in a moment—that it is an actual disadvantage to the 
farmer to permit him to borrow money at 6 per cent instead of 
paying 10, and for that reason they are now pleading with the 
country to give the farmers a chance to pay 10 per eent instead 
of 6. I want the people who advocate this scheme to know 
the company in which they travel. They state it certainly as 
convincingly as do the Senators here who oppose this amend- 
ment, and the Senators are actuated, unconsciously, no doubt, 
by the same motive that actuated Mr. Chassell when he made 
his brilliant deduction. He said: 

PUBLIC SLOW TO SEB 

The public has been slow to realize the results of this unfair dis- 
crimination, but it is now rapidly becoming aroused to the economic 
disasters that come through making a double attack on the Public 
Treasury, first, by increasing the gross amount of taxes, and second, 
by cutting down the sources of revenue through the exemption of 
property from texation. 


Do not Senators know for whom they were setting up this 
Jeremiah wail? Who is it who has received seme exemption? 
The farmer had gotten a little surcease from exorbitant rates 
which the farm mortgage lenders were compelling him to pay. 

The rule in my State is this: You borrow for a short time; 
you pay the interest the lenders are able to exact, aud in addi- 
tion, you pay their agent, who then declares himself to be your 
agent, 2 per vent commission. Ihen, in addftion to that, you 
must pay an additional sum to their agent in doing for them 
what they are pleased to say he dees for you. Before you get 
through you pay probably 9 or 10 per cent upon every Joan. 

Agriculture can not pay it. It can not pay it to-day, and 
because it can not pay it, they joyfully rushed to these Federal 
farm loan assoctations and get relief from the Shylocks, who 
now come to Congress and say, “‘ Look here; vou have done us 
incalculable harm, You have enabled our victims, the farmers, 
to escape from our clutches, and therefore we ask you to sup- 
port this proposal and hand us back our victims, from whom we 
were wringing every dollar they could wring from the soil”; 
and good men find themselves aligned with that crowd. He 
‘goes further and says: 

This awakening of popular intelligence to the importance of fair 
taxation is one of the most hopeful signs of the year. There is a 
rising tide of public opinion which is sure ultimately to bring legis- 
lative results. 


And we will know in an hour whether they are correct 
about it. 


Editorials and general news comment favorable to taxing bonds that 
are now tax exempt is a good general indication of the drift of the 
‘current. When ‘business men in convention adopt resolutions favoring 
the taxing of bonds that is another good sign, but when candidates for 
Congress and for State legislatures incorporate such a declaration in 
their speeches and make it a part of their announced policies, then 
we may know that the tree ts well rooted in our civic- soil, 


‘And, God bless us, we will soon be exacting our toll from the 
farmer. That is not the end of his prayer; he takes it up again. 
I added that last line. 


President Harding raised the tax-exemption movement to the dignity 
of a national issue by declaring for a constitutional amendment in 
his message to Congress tast December. ‘Secretary Mellon was the 
third successive Secretary of the Treasury to afirm squarely that 
securities now untaxed should be snbject to taxation. The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, after extended hearings, reported a 
constitutional amendment for passage last spring. Representatives of 
numerous business organizations testified before the committee, includ- 
ing the president and secretary of this association. 


And we know they testified with much jey, and I rather 
imagine they were like the old lady who, when asked at the 
conclusion of her testimeny if she had teld all she knew, re- 
plied, Les, and a little the rise.” 

Mr, FLETOHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the recerd of the hearing will 
show that those who appeared were representatives of this 
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organization to which the Senator has referred and also repre- 
sentatives of public utilities. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is so. I just want to read a little 
further. 


In addition to the usual number of copies printed by the Govern- 
ment— 


Listen to this— 


this association distributed 1,000 copies of the evidence of P. II. 
Gadsden, of the association of public utilities, and 2,400 copies of a 
complete report of the hearings. The tariff bill and the soldiers’ bonus 
bill had the right of way all summer, so that less pressing matters 
were not considered. 

COME UP IN DECEMBER 


It is expected that the amendment will come up for consideration 
in its regular order some time in December. It is now on the calendar 
subject to consideration at any time before the close of this Congress 
on March 4 next. It is hoped that it may be passed early so that 
it may be considered by the legislatures of several States this coming 
winter, as over 40 States hold legislative sessions in 1923. 

The amendment will meet with considerable opposition in Congress, 
open opposition on the part of those who think tax exemption is a 
good thing for the country and secret opposition from those who desire 
personally to profit by the traffic in tax-exempt bonds. — 

It will be up to every American taxpayer to exercise every possible 
influence in favor of the amendment if it is to receive the necessary 
two-thirds vote in both Houses of Congress. 


You can see the result of the influence. These folks were 
bragging about what they did. On page 3018 of this magazine 
Mr. F. C. Waples contributed his personal views and, among 
other things, he said this, and I wish the Senators would read it, 
because it is indicative of just what has happened: 


If you will permit the speaker to express at this polnt his own 
personal views, without reference to the committee who have had this 
matter in charge, and to give you his own ideas— 


For fear somebody does not know what this matter is, it 
was the striking down of the tax-exempt securities so that 
these farm-mortgage companies could charge their old rates 
of 8 and 10 per cent. He said: 


I would like to suggest that this association has been carrying on 
through its secretary, Mr. Chassell— 


Some of whose statements I read a moment ago—— 


a much more subtle method of advertising and a much more effective 
method of advertising than can ever be obtained by large paid ads in 
the newspapers. 


That is interesting. He has been carrying on a subtle adyer- 
tising campaign that is more effective than any paid adver- 
tising in the newspapers. Let us see what he says further: 


Because paid advertising goes only so far, but the matter of sugges- 
tion, coming from what may seem a more or less unbiased source, is 
much more effective. 


I would say that he ought to be tapped for something, but it 
is not a lack of frankness. He admits that the association is 
carrying on a campaign that is subtle, that is carried on by 
people who pretend they have no interest in the result, and it is 
much more effective, said he, than paid advertising. He possi- 
bly knows with whom he conferred and what was the subtle 
argument he offered. He goes on further: 


To be specific let me call your attention to the campaign which Secre- 
tary Chassell has directed against tax-exempt securities for the past 
several years. A few years ago tax exemption, or the mention of it 
by a member of this association, was thought to have been mentioned 
from an extremely selfish standpoint. 


They suspected him and now he says, “We have found a 
subtle way to disarm them. We approach them as friends and 
strike them as enemies.” 


But we have by persistent work among all of our members, by talk- 
ing, giving public speeches, getting editorials and articles published 
in the home papers, sending of pamphlets and circulars brondeast to 
farm borrowers, to newspapers and magazines, and encouraging the 
reading of articles along these lines, together with the fact of a high 
surtax, changed entirely the sentiment of the general public toward 
tax exemption. ‘The general public, as a whole, at the present time 
realizes the menace of fax exemption more than they ever did. It 
Is largely due to the efforts of this association and of its officers and 
its very efficient secretary that the public recognizes the danger of 
tax-exempt securities and the continued issuance of the same, 


I want to call to the attention, therefore, of the Senators 
who oppose the committee amendment that they now know who 
claims to be their boss. These people frankly say, We are the 
folks who have maneuvered this situation. We are the ones 
who by subtle means procured the publication of editorials and 
newspaper comments and distributed literature. To us, and 
to us alone, belongs the credit,” or the infamy, as the case 
may be, “for the sentiment that is now in fayor of striking 
down the Federal farm loan bonds and making the farmer pay 
10 per cent instead of 6 per cent.” Therefore, Senators who 
are opposed to the committee amendment recognize the man 
who claims to have been responsible for their position. He 
modestly asserts it. I hope Senators will be as frank in ad- 
mitting it. 
oe SIMMONS. He represents the farm-mortgage associa- 
tion? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes. He was in 1922 the secretary of 
the Iowa Farm Mortgage Association, and Mr. Chassell, of 
whom he was speaking, is or was the secretary of the national 
association. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He is the man who appeared before the 
Judiciary Committee in favor of striking down tax-exempt se- 
curities? : 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course. He said, “As long as we told 
the truth ”—I am only interpolating what he said—“ as long 
as we were out advocating this openly they thought we were 
selfish and therefore we did not get results, but we found a 
subtle way of handing it to the publie—this propaganda— 
and making them think it came from some disinterested 
source, and therefore we are getting results.” I want to in- 
troduce the Senate to its master, who proudly proclaims 
that by handing you something in a subtle way he has made 
you reverse yourselyes and vote the other way in order that 
the farmers now may be hurt. 

We may as well be frank with ourselves. We will not fool 
anybody outside of this Chamber. There is not a farmer, 
however poor and uninformed he may be, in any State of these 
United States when he reads how you shall have voted on 
this amendment and when he knows what the amendment is 
who will not know the truth. He will require no explanation 
from anybody to make him realize that if you vote for strik- 
ing down the provision, as the amendment seeks to prevent 
you doing, that you are the friend of the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Association in preference to being the benefactor of the 
agricultural interests of the country. Everybody knows it 
and what is the use of arguing about it? Let us be as frank 
with him as he was frank with us, and let us say we stand 
for or against the farmer and let the farmer know that at 
least we have what he evidently has—the courage to be abso- 
lutely frank—und tell him that we are against him because 
We. think the farmer will be more prosperous if he pays 10 
per cent instead of 6 per cent interest. If you can make the 
farmer believe that, you will have a different experience, 
I rather believe, than anybody else heretofore has had. 

Let us go a bit beyond that. Everybody knows there is a 
tendency now und there are a lot of people who honestly be- 
lieve that the rights of the States ought to be stricken down. 
This is a step in that direction. It will be said, of course, 
that this does not mean the State can not issue its bonds. 
It does mean it can not sell them in an unrestricted market, 
and the right to issue tax-exempt bonds is not worth a cent 
unless you can find a market in which to sell them at less 
than you can sell a bond that is subject to taxation. Every- 
body understands that. There is no use trying to fool our- 
selves, because even if we succeed in hypnotizing ourselves by 
making ourselves think that 10 per cent is cheaper than 6 
per cent we will not fool anybody else. That is all. 

It is said this proposition does not reach the right to issue 
tax-exempt securities. It strikes in that direction and it will 
be so much easier, with the same argument and with this as 
an excuse, then to put over the constitutional amendment and 
make the State become the servile creature of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator know of any State in 
the Union that taxes the bonds which it issues? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. Nobody has been so simple as to pro- 
pose a thing like that because the people pay the taxes. What 
strikes me so farcical that I can not keep from smiling when 
they say it, is that they say in the constitutional amendment 
we will give the States the right to tax Federal securities. But, 
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God bless them, the Government does not pay the taxes. It 
does not do that, of course. It compels you and me to pay the 
taxes. It simply means that the people are taxed twice, and 
that is all. They will tax the State bonds, and the people will 
pay that tax, and then they will tax them to pay the tax on 
the Federal bonds, because the Government has not a dollar 
unless it takes it from somebody who has earned it by the 
sweat of his brow. Therefore, of all the silly things ever 
brought out and exhibited before the people is the proposition 
to confer some right upon the State to tax a Federal bond 
when the Government has not got a penny but what it gets 
from the people’s pockets, and it always costs something to 
collect a tax and pay it out. Anybody Who is silly enough 
to believe there is any advantage in taxing himself when he 
has to pay the tax himself, to create a horde of taxgatherers 
and tax distributers, ought not to be taxed at all. He ought 
to be in some institution for the feeble-minded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He has not only to pay the tax the State 
has to pay, but he will haye to pay.a higher rate of interest. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It gets him both ways. It would be just 
as foolish to say that I could get rich by having a $5 bill 
and getting somebody to change it for me and letting him 
keep 50 cents out of it for his trouble, and then have him 
change the 4 dollars and 50 cents I had left and take 50 cents 
out for changing that. Of course, ultimately I would have 
nothing left, and yet that is exactly the legerdemain by which 
they seek to persuade people that they can all get rich by 
taxing State securities and in return give the privilege to the 
State of taxing Federal securities and paying for both col- 
lections, I hope that we will lay aside this hypocrisy by which 
we seek to deceive ourselves, because we will not deceive any- 
body else even if we do succeed in deceiving ourselves. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The people who are demanding this, the 
mortgage associations to which the Senator has referred, are 
demanding it in order to get an opportunity to loan their 
money at higher rates. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. They make no pretense of de- 
nying that. They say they used to tel] the truth about it, but 
when they found they did not get anywhere they adoped more 
subtle methods and sought to do by indirection what they were 
unable to do by direction, and by those subtle methods they 
have gotten certain people to advocate their idea. Nobody 
would be courageous enough to stand on the floor of the Senate 
or anywhere else and say, “I am in favor of making the great 
agricultural interests of this country, staggering under a bur- 
den which they can hardly carry, pay additional interest rates 
on the billions of dollars they borrow.” 

Senators who represent the cities may well pause and con- 
sider. Sooner or later the consumer must pay the cost of 
production. He is not doing it now. The city man is getting 
his living for less than it costs the farmer to produce it. The 
farmers are leaving the farm at the rate of more than a million 
a year. There are.a million more mouths to be fed every year 
in the cities than the year previous. There are a million fewer 
people to produce the things they eat. Sooner or later agri- 
culture, like other industries, is going to organize and demand 
the price for its products which will not only pay the cost of 
production but pay a profit to the man who produces. When 
they do it you folks who make the burden of agriculture heavier 
by striking down its cheap rate of interest will pay for that 
error in the increased cost of the things you eat. Therefore 
you may for a few short years enhance the wealth of the cities, 
the loaners of money, by laying still heavier burdens on the 
agriculture of America, but what you get now you will pay 
back with compound interest when the situation shall have 
been. changed. 

God knows that sooner er later the situation will change, 
because with abandoned farms everywhere, fewer people to 
produce what you eat and more people to eat, the increased 
cost of things we eat is inevitable. Therefore I would be 
absolutely frank, if I wanted to oppose the amendment, and 
say, “ While the getting is good, let us have no restraint; let 
us strike down the borrowers’ friends, which stand between 
‘helpless agriculture and the greed of the people who loan 
money, and let them, like Shylock, demand their pound of 
flesh, forgetting what happened to Shylock when he sought to 
collect his bond which he had exacted from his helpless 
creditor.” 

I know that certain interests are demanding that you demand 
of the farmers. this sacrifice. I feel certain that, having 


promised to do it, you will do it; but do not deceive your- 
selves. You can not fool any agriculturist by saying you are 


not directly or indirectly seeking to lay a heavier burden on 
him, because you are doing it and everybody who reads will 
know. I hope that the committee amendment may prevail. 


APPENDIX 
From the United States Investor, October 14, 19221 
Farm MORTGAGE BANKERS’? CONVENTION—ANNUAL ADDRESS OF "THB 
PRESIDENT 
(By Kingman Nott Robins) 

A wise man remarked the other day: “You say we are living in the 
most critical period of the world’s history. Granted; but there never 
was a time that was not critical." What there is of truth in that 
renrark will give comfort to those who argue that having survived 
so many crises civilization—our civilization, if you like—will survive 
now. But, I take it, that the thoughtful will see more in the thought 
than occasion for blind optimism. Will they not see that crises are 
continually in the making as well as upon us; that the tendencies that 
culminate in crises, operating below the surface of things, are always 
at work, and that the time to meet a crisis is, if possible, before it 
comes to a head? 5 

I take it that wisdom in individual and nation consists in correctly 
appraising the power and direction of the evil tendencies which are 
continually operating and in checking them before they reach the 
critical stage. 

CRISES SHOULD BR AVOIDED 

If we were wise enough there would be no crises to confront. Is 
that not so? That we are constantly facing real crises and haying to 
spend ourselves to the utmost in surmounting them may be creditable 
to our courage and tenacity, but is our failure to see the crisis coming 
until it is upon us a compliment to our heads and hearts? 

A mere generalization, you may say, and what of it? Let us apply 
it, then, to some of our own particular problems in farm-mortgage 
banking. I do not think of any critical situation in the history of our 
business that did not arise from conditions and practites that were 
apparent in their tendency long before they had run their logical course 
to the point of crisis. That we have at times had to face crises 
simply meant that we had either ignored our warnings or failed to 
apply correctives. 

LESSONS FOR THE FUTURE 

A post-mortenr analysis of this sort would not greatly interest you 

or me if it did not ‘hold something of value for us now and for the 


future. We are in what is obviously a critical time for agriculture and 


agricultural banking. There is little use in defining the occasion at 
length of our present troubles, most of which even our imperfect human 
wisdom and capacity for prophecy would bave avoided if we had taken 
counsel of our own best Judgments and acted accorlingiy. The point 
is that the crisis is upon us and promises to be with us for some time 
to come. What can we do not only to meet this crisis but avoid 
another? To be specific: 


1. DIVERSIFICATION AND PRODUCTION 


The earning power of the farmer has been for two years and still ig 
far below normal and out of line with the earning power of other 
occupations. 

There are many reasons for it. What are the remedies, and are we 
doing what we can to apply them? We bewail our loss of our foreign 
markets, but at the same time adopt à tariff which effectively destroys 
most of the foreign trade we had left. I do not say that we are wrong, 
but obviously we can not sell to foreign markets with one hand while 
we cut off the means of payment with the other.. If we want to iso- 
late ourselves, are we doing what we should to cultivate our home 
market? Are we adapting our product, in variety and quantity, to the 
home market? If the home market can not consume all our wheat 
and beef, are there crops which it will consume which we can substi- 
‘tute for the crops of which we are now producing a surplus above 
requirements? The manufacturer makes goods in quantity and kind 
to suit his market—not just for the sake of making what his father 
made before him, regardless of demand. 

Our business is virtually dependent on the farmer’s ‘earning ca- 
pacity. There is no value in land without it. Are we as operators 
and financiers of farms doing what we can to think this problem 
through to the bottom and to apply the remedy? 

It is an axiom that diversified farming is, in the long run, the only 
safe and profitable farming. More diversification, and still more, seems 
the most obvious remedy for our present troubles, especially in the 
Cotton and Wheat Belts. The boll weevil seems to have effectively 
offset what might otherwise have been an overproduction of cotton; 
but how about wheat? How does our annual production of each of 
the major feodstuffs compare with our national home consumption? 

This is information that I am hoping the research department of 
the Farm Bureau Federation will be able to make available to every 
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farmer for his own guidance, and we can do much to aid by educa- 
tional work based on that knowledge with our field men and bor- 
rowers, The farmer who refuses to be guided by the best available 
advice is a poor credit risk. 


2. EXCESSIVE TAXATION 


A friend of mine who owns 14,000 acres of the finest land in the 
Corn Belt tells me his taxes on that land this year will absorb 25 per 
cent of the gross revenue; there can be no net revenue where that is 
true. All over the country taxes are mounting in almost geometrical 
progression, while we face what promises to be an era of lessened earn- 
ing power and lower values. Even if we were to eliminate all graft 
and incompetence, our public expenditures for highways, consolidated 
schools, reclamation, and other admirable improvements would still far 
exceed our ability to pay. We are living beyond our means, No 
student of the situation can deny it, and to the doubter I would com- 
mend a careful reading of the report of the committee on taxation 
of the Legislature of the State of New Tork. Let me quote some 
startling figures: 

The total per capita cost of Federal, State, and local government 
for a resident of the State of New York increased 170 per cent from 
1910 to 1920. t 

The per capita cost in 1920 was about $100, or $500 for the aver- 
age family of five. 

Only a communist can view this process of public confiscation of 
private property by taxation with composure. What are those of us 
who are not of the Bolshevist persuasion doing to curb this Bolshe- 
vistic process in our own country? 

The friend of the farmer cries to high heaven at the interest bur- 
den of the farmer. What has he to say about his tax burden, multi- 
plied as it has been in the last decade, ten, fifty, and a hundredfold? 
Indeed, I am interested in a farm the taxes on part of which have 
increased 1,500 per cent since 1914, and this without any added value 
in the way of better schools, highways, or drainage. 


3. TAX EXEMPTION 


I will not bore you with repetition of the arguments against tax 
exemption, which we have as an association put before the public 
constantly for over four years. Tax exemption is now recognized as a 
crying evil of our present fiscal policy. Are we, each of us, doing 
all we can to combat it in our respective communities or are we con- 
tent to let the other fellow fight the battle? We talk about hating 
autocracy and special privileges, but no tyrant in history ever devised 
a more cunning plan for shifting taxation from those best able to bear 
it to those least able than we find in tax-exempt bonds. 

The irony of it, from the farmer's standpoint, is that those who 
would keep this privilege to themselves at the expense of the great 
majority of the taxpayers, including the farmers, throw dust in the 
eyes of the people by saying that attacks on tax exemption are directed 
against the farmer. How long will he be the goat"? 


4. MORTGAGE BANKERS RESPONSIBLY 


In a period of rising land values and good prices for farm products 
excessive loans and weak borrowers do not reveal themselves. Nature 
works with the careless banker to offset his mistakes. Even the most 
experienced and careful bankers are tempted to take chances contrary 
to their own best judgment, and for a time the most yenturesome 
seem to reap the greatest rewards. But farm-mortgage banking is a 
business founded not on years or even decades of results but on gen- 
erations, and departures from the most conservative practice bring 
their penalties as surely as economic law operates, It was so in the 
seventies and in the nineties; it is so now. The wisest have made 
mistakes, but only the wisest and ‘strongest can survive these periods 
of testing. The disappointments and burdens of carrying such a busi- 
ness as ours through these difficult periods have not seemed “ worth 
the candle” to many in the business, and these are turning their 
attention to other securities at the moment seemingly more attractive. 
Others with the courage of their convictions are sticking to their guns, 
despite hard times and subsidizing competition, in the belief that there 
are enough wise men among the inyestors of this country to appreciate 
deyotion to their interest through thick and thin. They believe, too, 
that there are enough investors who know that the key to safe 
investment in farm mortgages is in the making and the care of them 
and not in guaranties and tax exemptions, no matter how skillfully 
and attractive these superficial coverings may conceal the real article 
for the time being. $ 

The guaranties and financial backing of the debenture companies of 
83 sold their securities like “ hot cakes,” but the crash came in due 
time and the guaranties and the impressive financial statement availed 
nothing. Some of us have faith that there are enough investors still 
left who appreciate proved capacity to make good loans more than all 
else and who will intrust their investments to those who have kept 
the faith, 


5. INFLATION AND BXCESSIVE LOANS 


More than one student of the farmer's problems has truly said that” 
not too little credit but too much, unwisely bestowed, was the farmer's 
undoing. In a period of inflation and the immediate reaction of defa- 
tion the constant clamor is for more credit and more money. The 
foundations of money and credit are lost sight of and, intoxicated by 
inflation, the victim asks for repeated and stronger doses. America and 
Great Britain alone have dared to attempt to sober up. Many of our 
own people are rebelling. Mr. Ford and Mr. Edison would summon the 
printing press to postpone the inevitable. Organizations of capital and 
labor refuse to take their share of the common burden of readjustment, 
and we stagger along through a maze of uncertainties, each trying to 
get more than our share of a national income which statistics show is 
inadequate to support our inflated standard of living, There is no 
ultimate way out but to increase our national revenue by harder work, 
longer hours, and greater thrift, and sooner or later we will reallre it 
and stop butting our heads against an economic stone wall. 

In the meantime, however, those of us who are trustees for our 
investor customers must look the facts in the face. I quite agree that 
the economic law of action and reaction will in due time again put the 
farmer where he belongs in the scale of rewards for productive effort. 
In the long run I believe the farmer will enjoy a constantly increasing 
degree of prosperity, but this can not come until we put our economic 
house in order, and this is a long-drawn-out process for 105,000,000 
housekeepers to accomplish. 

So, I say, in the meantime let us look present facts in the face, 
What are farm lands worth now? If the readjustment is postponed, 
can our farmer borrowers carry on with their present resources? These 
are the two questions that a wise banker friend of mine—our honored 
first president—put to me last week, and they are, I take it, the 
fundamental questions for us to ask in making every loan. We can 
not wisely or conscientiously, either in our own or our clients’ inter- 
ests, predicate any loan on other than satisfactory answers to these 
questions. In other words, we must scale loaning values to conform 
reasonably to present conditions. We must confine our loans to sound 
banking risks. I commend this thought especially to some of our new 
friends in the business, who seem to think that volume is the main con- 
sideration if they haye a tax-exempt market that will absorb their 
output of securities, 


6. WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


But enough of preaching. Your secretary will tell you the story of 
the association's work during the year. It speaks for itself. We have 
stuck to our text as defenders of the American doctrine of equal rights 
and fair competition and sworn enemies of special privilege for special 
interests at the expense of the public, ourselyes included. We are 
vastly encouraged by the result of our efforts. The issue is at last 
clearly defined and will shortly be put to a vote. Even our opponents 
admit that they are defending “a subsidy the like of which has never 
been granted to another enterprise under the Stars and Stripes,“ to 
quote the distinguished farm loan commissioner. Whatever the out- 
come, we have “ fought the good fight.“ Our country and its institu- 
tions will suffer from defeat, if defeat is in store, more than we, and 
we can do no less than to see the fight through to a finish. We have 
no patience with quitters. We do not want them in this association. 

For those of us who stick to our guns there is work to be done, 
We must carry on our educational campaign. We must at least sub- 
scribe to the Limit of our ability to back up the magnificent work of 
Mr. Chassell. He has sacrificed not alone his other business interests, 
he has sacrificed himself to this cause of yours, Year in and year 
out, all day and far into the night he has worked almost single handed 
and economizing to the last cent to make your dollars go the limit in 
effectiveness. We can never repay him; we can rally to his support and 
show him that we appreciate and will back him to the limit, good 
fighter that he is! 

I can not close without a personal word of appreciation not only 
in my own behalf of all that Mr. Chassell has done for the association 
but also of the fine and loyal support and friendship that the members 
of the association have inyariably given me as president. I see before 
the association an ever-expanding field of usefulness to its members 
and to the country in which we live. These are the hard and difficult 
days. Our stability and faithfulness to our trust now will build a 
sure foundation for our future as an association. We are gaining in 
public recognition and influence; our most valuable asset is our record 
of definite, effective work for the best interests of the most important 
industry in the country. This record, maintained through the years, 
will help every farm-mortgage banker to build up his own business 
more rapidly and more safely. Every selfish consideration bids you 
work to maintain this association and the business it represents. 
Every unselfish consideration leaves you no other choice. Let us get 
behind the new administration and make 1923 the best we have yet 
achieved. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I discussed the amendment 
on yesterday and I do not propose to cover the ground that I 
then went over. I merely want to say before the vote is taken 
that I have heard advanced no reason whatsoever in favor of 
the amendment except that some few people in the country have 
borrowed money and invested that money in tax-free securi- 
ties, and that because of that fact it is fair and just that 
the interest upon the tax-free securities should be an offset 
against the interest that is paid by them upon the borrowed 
money. 

If that is the only reason for the amendment—and no other 
has been assigned—then the amendment ought to be confined 
to cases of that kind, but the amendment is not confined to 
cases of that kind. The amendment applies to any interest 
paid for borrowed money outside of the regular channels of 
the business of the borrower; so that we have this situation: 
A man honestly borrows a sum of money and he pays a certain 
interest upon that loan. The law gives him the right in his 
tax return to deduct from his gross income the interest upon 
that loan, It may be all right; it might be justified in morals; 
but it can not be justified in good faith to deny that deduction 
if he borrowed the money for the purpose of buying securities. 
Where one man makes a loan of that sort, the kind of Ioan 
that is contemplated and included in the provision now under 
discussion, 10 men will borrow money for some other purpose, 
and yet they will be subject to the provisions of the amendment. 
I ask the Senator from Utah if that is not true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I could not say. I do not think 
there are any statistics which would justify me in stating any 
comparison. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not ask whether the proportion is true. 
I do not say that the Senator has evaded the question, but I 
will change it, and I will ask the Senator if this amendment 
renches only cases where the money is borrowed to be invested 
in and is invested in tax-exempt securities? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the theory of it is that no man would 
borrow money in order to buy tax-exempt securities that pay a 
less rate of interest if he did not intend to compute that in- 
terest for the purpose of evading taxes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator realize that many 
men who are engaged in business borrow money outside of 
their business for purposes not connected with their business; 
and would not this deduction be applied in such a case? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, if the man were carrying tax- 
exempt securities. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If he were carrying tax-exempt securities, 
although the money was not borrowed for the purpose of 
buying tax-exempt securities but was borrowed for absolutely 
legitimately recognized business purposes, with no idea of de- 
frauding the Government or evading any taxes? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not probable that anyone would borrow 
money to put into his business and still hold tax-exempt se- 
curities which were drawing a less rate of interest. That 
does not seem to me like good business. I am quite sure that 
I would not do it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean that no man who 
has tax-exempt securities will borrow money? 

Mr. SMOOT, I did not say that. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is what the Senator's statement 
would seem to mean. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean that as a regular thing no business 
man would ever borrow money and pay 5 per cent on it and 
then hold his tax-exempt securities and get but 4 per cent 
on them when he could sell his tax-exempt securities and pay 
his obligations. The only reason a man does such a thing 
is because he expects to use the interest upon his loan in 
order to reduce the amount of his taxable income. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean to say that if I 
had purchased tax-exempt securities five years ago and still 
held them, that I would not borrow money but that I would 
sell my tax-exempt securities to get money? Is that what 
the Senator contends? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I so contend, if the Senator intended to 
make an investment or he intended to carry the loan. I cer- 
tainly should do so, and I think that every other business man 
would do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator, then, means to say that no- 
body who holds tax-exempt securities would go out and bor- 
row money. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah did not say that. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is what the Senator’s statement 
means, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I do not say that nobody would do that; I am 
speaking now of the man who is in business; the man who 
ordinarily has good common sense; he would do it; and I 
take it for granted that the business men of the country gen- 
erally have good common sense. According to Mr. McCoy, if 
this provision should not be adopted it would mean a loss of 
$35,000,000 to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not concerned about the loss, 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator is not, but I am. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Nor am I concerned about the gain. I do 
not want to discuss a question, right or wrong, upon the basis 
of what it is going to bring the Government or what the Gov- 
ernment is going to lose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor would I, I will say to the Senator, but I 
ean not understand why Senators here are perfectly willing to 
vote for a 40 per cent surtax and then leave the gap open or 
the hole open to the taxpayer to crawl out from under. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah means that he can 
not see why we should vote for a 40 per cent surtax unless we 
vote to repeal these tax exemptions. That is what the Senator 
means. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say, Leave the hole open,” and that is ex- 
actly what the Senator is proposing to do. That is where these 
men are going to escape, That is the cyclone cellar to which 
they will run. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Wenden before we get through we 
shall see that that “cyclone cellar” is but a myth, a camou- 
flage; that the leak is not there, but that the leak is somewhere 
else, and Senators on this side of the Chamber will present to 
the Senate a means of stopping that leak. I venture the pre- 
diction now that when we do present an amendment here, 
which, if adopted, would stop the leak and not be a camouflage 
amendment, as is the amendment with reference to tax-exempt 
securities, Senators on the other side of the Chamber will be 
found trying to defeat the amendment. But that is not what 
I am discussing. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. I should like to ask the Senator if it is 
not a fact that there is a practice growing in the country 
among men who use their capital only for two or three months 
in the year of buying, for instance, cetton in the cotton season, 
investing their capital in tax-exempt securities for the whole 
year and using those tax-exempt securities as collateral to 
borrow money for their business during the three or four 
months when they need it? What effect would this amendment 
have on that condition? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be a transaction in trade or busi- 
ness, and the provision we are now discussing would not apply. 
It does not apply to a case like that; it is specifically stated 
in the amendment that it does not apply to money borrowed 
in trade or business. 

Mr. HARRELD. I wanted to hear what the Senator had to 
say about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand that if a man is en- 

gaged in buying cotton, and then buys securities, that neces- 
sarily that has any connection with his trade or business. I 
think the provision exempts interest on money borrowed to 
be used in the regular channels of business, and in that event 
this provision does not apply. 

Mr. HARRELD. But would not that open the floodgates—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it would. 

Mr. HARRELD. For some taxpayers to practice a fraud in 
making out their income-tax reports? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that I quite comprehend the 
idea that is in the mind of the Senator, but the point I am 
trying to bring to the attention of the Senate is that the 
specific reason that is assigned for this provision is that it is 
intended to reach, and will reach, the case of a man deliber- 
ately borrowing money for the purpose of investing that money 
in tax-exempt securities, and the argument I am making is 
that if the amendment were confined to that specific case where 
there is some suspicion of a purpose to defraud the Govern- 
ment of its taxes it would not be so bad; but it is not con- 
fined to the case; it extends to every case where a man bor- 
rows money to be used outside of his business and not con- 
nected with his regular ordinary business. The interest that 
he pays upon that money will not be allowed as a deduction 
under the provisions of this amendinent. 
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Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator to say— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The reason given for the support of the 
amendment does not apply to a case of that sort. That man 
may be ‘innocent of any purpose to defraud the Government, 
but he may be unfortunate in the fact that he happens to 
hold some Government securities at the time of the transaction 
or may subsequently buy some Government securities. 

It is inconceivable that the Senate would deliberately vote 
to take away from an ‘honest man who happens to have some 
Government securities his exemption on account of interest 
paid when that interest was paid upon obligations created not 
for the purpose of investing in securities or of evading taxes, 
but for an absolutely honest and legitimate purpose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, 1 was going to call the 
Senate's attention to page 47, paragrapi 2, which ‘seems to me 
to carry the contingency which I gather the Senator has in 
mind as being somewhat involved in this proposed amendment 
and which is taken care of in this part of the bill: 


(2) All interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebted- 
ness, except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or 
carry obligations or securities (other than obligations of the United 
States issued after September 24, 1917, and originally subscribed for hy 


the taxpayer) the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxation’ 


under this title. 


That I think has been agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is in the present law, 
and I understand it has been agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That takes care of the situation where a 
man borrows money for the purpose of buying ‘tax-exempt 
‘securities. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. lu that sort of a case the interest which 
he paid is not deductible if he borrowed the money for the 
purpose of buying tax-exempt securities, and that takes care of 
the situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and that is the only reason that is 
given for this amendment. ‘That is the very point I am making. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely, and that is taken care of in 
another part of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I might happen to have some tax-exempt 
securities and there may be reasons why I do not want to 
dispose of them; I desire to keep them; I want to buy a home, 
and I have not the money, so I borrow the money to buy a 
home. Why should I be denied my legitimate lawful deduction 
of that interest on account of the fact that I happen to have a 
few Government securities in my possession? There is no 
reason assigned by any advocate of this bill why.an honest loan 
of that sort should be subject to the provisions of this 
section. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator coneede that 
the provision of the present law to which the Senator from 
Florida bas just referred is a proper provision? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said a little While ago that that was not so 
bad, because there was inherent in that transaction seme evi- 
dence of a purpose to defraud the Government. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator know that 
the section which was read by the Senator from Florida has 
been a dead letter, because it is so easily evaded? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I.do not know that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A man borrows the money and 
puts it in one pocket and takes the money from another 
pocket te buy tax exempts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose that if this provision is adopted 
it will also be q dead letter so long as there is no disposition to 
enforce the law against the taxpayer. I do mot see why this 
provision would not be subject to just the same evasions, just 
the same concealment, just the same difficulties that the Senator 
complains of with reference to the other law—difficulties which 
he says have made that law a dead letter. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator know that 
this administration, like the last administration, with the 
utmost desire to enforce the law, has found itself unable 
to prove the purpose for which the man borrowed the money, 
and that is why it is a dead letter? 


Mr. SIMMONS. If it be true that that law is a dead letter 
by a parity of reasoning, as this simply extends the scope of 


that dead letter, this would be equally a dead letter. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Why put it in the bill if it is a dead letter? 
Why reenact it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the purpose of putting this 
provision ‘in ‘the bill is that it dispenses with the necessity of 
‘the Treasury Department proving the man’s purpose in borrow- 
ing the money. That is what is the matter now. We can not 
prove that he borrowed to buy tax exempts, If we put this in, 
we will not have to prove that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, because it is difficult to catch 
a dishonest man, you will, in order to enable you to catch him, 
throw our your net and catch S or 9 or 10 honest men and subject 
them to the penalty that you propose to impose upon the dis- 
‘honest man. ‘That is one of my fundamental objections to this 
provision. Every citizen of this country under the law is en- 
titled to deduct his interest. 

Now you propose ‘here to say that a perfectly honest man 
shall be denied the ‘benefit of this deduction because some dis- 
honest man has been found who has invented n scheme by 
which he can evade the law. To my mind it is perfectly in- 
conceivable and preposterous that the United States Senate 
should not make this distinction. A 

But, Mr. President, that is not all. I Will ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania why he included in the same category the 
‘amount of deductions provided for in paragraph (5) of sub- 
division (a), which ‘refers to losses that are not compensated 
by ‘Insurance? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I tried to ex- 
plain that yesterday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not hear the Senator's explanation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is because of the very 
great number of men who have resorted to the expedient called 
registering off losses. The law has been very liberal in allow- 
ing the deduction of losses incurred outside of one’s trade or 
business. We want to put an end to the abuse of that, if it 
‘can be done. At the end of every year we see the stock market 
thrown into a state of mild convulsions because men are taking 
out from their safe-deposit boxes and selling all the securities 
on which they can show a loss, and they immediately put back 
the money into something just the same, or substantially the 
same, They incur no real loss, but they have a paper loss with 
which they wipe out their taxable income. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What per cent of taxpayers who have sus- 
tained losses of this character resort to those methods? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not mean 
to intrude too far upon the Senator’s time, but I have here a 
diagram that will illustrate that better than anything I can say. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The theory of this bill, to my mind, seems 
to be that if we pass a law of any kind that is evaded by a 
few men, everybody else who may not be guilty of that offense 
shall be punished in the same way that the rascal is punished. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yieid? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina further yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Les. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Treasury Department has 
taken 471 individuals who happened to be in the class of men 
who in 1916 had incomes of $300,000. or more, and who also 
have reported their incomes in each of the five succeeding 
years—that is, out of all the men whe had that much income 
in 1916 there are 471 of them who have made reports on their 
incomes for 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921—471 indi- 
viduals in that rich man's class. Now, let me show you what 
has happened to the incomes of those 471 men in these six years. 

In 1916 they reported for taxation $460,000,000 of income and 
the Government got the tax on that 

In the next year, 1917, it had shrunk to less than $270,000,000. 

In the next year, 1918—still these same men—it had come 
down to about £125,000,000. 

In 1918—I am giving only the round figures—it had shrunk 
to $120,000,000. 

In the tremendously prosperous year of 1920 it had shrunk to 
less than .$35,000,000. 

In 1921 those 471 men altogether showed a loss of $40,000,000. 

That is the way it works. In 1921 prices were down; and 
these 471 rich men, who had reported for taxation over $460,- 
000,000 in 1916, registered off losses, and actually the group 
of them, taken as a whole, showed $40,000,000 less than nothing 
as their income in 1921. 

I ask unanimous consent that this diagram, which is a line 
diagram, be incorporated in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the diagram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, does the Senator’s diagram 
show how much these men had invested in tax-exempt securities 
during that time? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That was not the question. 
The Senator asked me whether they had registered off losses, 
and I think this diagram shows graphically the extent to which 
they have done it. 

Mr. KENDRICK and Mr. BRUCE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The floor belongs to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield first fo the Senator from Wyoming, 
then I will yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr, President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania if, in connection with this chart, he has 
any record of the way these losses were arrived at by these 
471 individuals? Has he any figures to show how they sus- 
tained the losses, through the sale and purchase of stocks of a 
similar character? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have not the statistics that 
show the details of the losses in all those cases; no. Some of 
them, I dare say, were losses incurred in cattle raising or busi- 
nesses of that sort, where prices haye gone down; but most of 
them, I am confident, were losses nominally incurred by the re- 
sale of securities, which at that time were quoted very low. 
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Mr. KENDRICK. That is what I understood the figures to 
indicate; and I was wondering if the department had secured 
any record of the transactions indicating how the manipula- 
tion had been carried on. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The department, of course, 
could take the 471 returns and tell us what proportion of them 
were losses incurred in the resale of stocks or bonds and what 
proportion were incurred in commodities. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The returns of the different individuals 
would, of course, necessarily indicate the source of the losses. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Surely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the losses to which the 
Senator referred have no connection with tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; they have 
no connection with them, but what we are trying to stop is 
the abuse of this loss provision by rich men who have these 
large incomes from tax exempts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand. Then the proposition of the 
Senator is that although tax-exempt securities have nothing to 
do with this fraud growing out of losses, because some very 
rich men have trampled under their feet that law and have 
committed a fraud upon the Government in making their claims 
for losses, therefore the Government will make them surrender 
their tax exemption upon their Government securities, 


„ 
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What connection is there between the two? In the other 
case there was a connection, so far as the reason assigned for 
the law was concerned, between the interest which the taxpayer 
sought to deduct and the interest upon these tax-free securities ; 
but the loss that the Senator seeks to guard against in this 
provision is a loss that has no connection at all with tax-ex- 


empt securities. It is a bare case of fraud upon the Govern- 
ment, and the Senator's proposition carries him to this logical 
conclusion: Notwithstanding the Government has issued its 
securities, sold them to the taxpayers of the country, and 
guaranteed that they should not pay a tax upon them, because 
somebody else has been practicing a fraud upon the Govern- 
ment in connection with the losses he has sustained, the inno- 
cent taxpayer shall not be allowed his exemption! What logic 
and what morals! You do not confine this provision to losses 
sustained by men who have resorted to the devices the Senator 
speaks of. You extend them to the honest man who has sus- 
tained these losses honestly, and who has made his honest 
account, who happens to have in his possession some Govern- 
men securities. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyvania. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
The losses that are mentioned in this amendment are those out- 
side of the trade or business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, well, a man may have losses outside of 
his trade and business that he is entitled to deduct. The loss 
that a taxpayer may deduct is not confined to losses in his 
business; it is any loss that he may sustain. 

The Senator says that there were about 400 rich men who 
resorted to the practice of defrauding the Government in their 
returns in connection with their losses; and yet the Senator, in 
order to reach those rich men who have been practicing the 
frauds, would visit the same penalty upon the other 6,000,000 
of taxpayers in this country, against whom there is not a 
charge or a breath of suspicion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator does not mean that 
there are 6,000,000 owners of tax-free bonds, does he? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, I do not mean that; I mean every one 
of those 6,000,000 who happens to possess Government bonds. 
Here, to punish a rich man—and I think this device to which 
the Senator referred is confined very largely to those who 
have large incomes—to punish the rich man for his fraud 
upon the revenues of the Government the Senator would pun- 
ish every little fellow in this country who happens to be in 
possession or ownership of Government securities and at the 
same time has sustained losses which he claims, and honestly 
claims, under the law. 

To my mind a more outrageons proposition of intended, de- 
liberate wrong was neyer presented to the Congress. I am 
willing to catch the guilty and punish him, but I am not will- 
ing because there are rascals in a certain category to punish 
every honest man in a category just to the extent that I punish 
the rascal. 

If this provision is to be retained in the bill, my point is 
that it onght to be limited to interest which has been paid 
upon loans for the purpose of investment in Government se- 
curities or was invested in Government securities, In other 
words, the amendment ought to be framed so as to reach the 
reason assigned for the amendment and not extended so as to 
apply to persons who do net come within the reason which is 
stated for the enactment of the legislation. 

Of course, I know we are not getting a fair hearing in this 
Chamber upon this question. I know very largely the reason for 
it. This amendment originates with the Treasury Department. 
The Treasury Department seems to be making a drive against 
tax-exempt securities. This is the entering wedge. This is sent 
up here by the Treasury Department in order that it may be 
passed, become a part of the law, and be taken into the courts 
by innocent people whose rights it will violate and outrage in 
the hope that they may get from the court a decision which will 
enable them, without a constitutional amendment, to subject 
future issues of bonds, State and Government, to taxation. 
That is the purpose of it. It is an entering wedge. It is a de- 
vice to secure a decision from the Supreme Court. It is not ex- 
pected. that the law will be any more rigidly enforced than the 
present law is enforced, or than the law which the Senator says 
is a dead letter has been enforced. It is a scheme to get a 
decision for a definite purpose. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Carawar] is right. We 
have been issuing Government tax-exempt bonds in this country 
from the very beginning. Is it a good policy or is it a bad 
policy? Every State in this Union to-day has a law by which 
the bonds it issues, and which its subdivisions issue, are exempt 
from taxation. Those laws are not recent. They are long 
standing. Those laws were adopted because of a settled public 
opinion that they were in the interest of the public. Our tax- 


exeniption laws have been in existence for a very long period 
of years, and only recently this drive, this campaign, this propa- 
ganda to subject future issues to taxation has been begun. 

Where did it originate? What is the theory of it? The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury says we must tax these securities be- 
cause investment in them is a fruitful method of evading taxes. 
There is nothing to that, in my judgment; and if there is any- 
thing to it, the remedy may be applied. That is not the reason 
behind this recent agitation in favor of subjecting these securi- 
ties to taxation. It originates with the investment institutions, 
with the farm-mortgage institutions, with that class of people 
in this country who make their money by lending money not in 
the regular course of the banking business but as a private in- 
vestment business. 

Since a large volume of these bonds were issued bearing 
this privilege, and especially since we began to issue bonds 
through certain agencies of the Government, such as the War 
Finance Corporation and the farm loan banks, these gentle- 
men, who had before been exacting of the public from 8 to 10 
and 12 per cent interest, especially from the farmers, and who 
had reaped a rich harvest from these usurious rates of interest, 
find that as a result of this activity of the Government iu 
supplying the farmers in their distress with cheap money 
they are not now able to exact and obtain the large returns 
on their money which they received in previous times. They 
are behind the movement against tax-exempt securities. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] has done a dis- 
tinct service in presenting to the Senate to-day the evidence 
showing the origin of this legislation, centering it right in 
the farm-mortgage associations. He did not present hearsay 
evidence or conjecture, but he gave authentic statements of 
those on the inside, who speak of this matter and their great 
success in arousing public sentiment with pride and boastful- 
ness, and who claim for themselves the credit of having aroused 
the American people to the importance of taxing Government 
securities, although that action was prompted by purely self- 
ish motives. 5 > 

Mr. President, I had no idea that there would be a serious 
contest in the Senate about this amendment. It seemed to 
me that it was so utterly wrong in principle, so violative of 
the solemn pledge of the Government to its citizens, that a 
mere statement of the facts would be all that was necessary; 
but it seems that this particular amendment came from the 
Treasury Department, just as the Mellon bill came from the 
Treasury Department; it is sacred; it must be adopted in its 
entirety, just as the Mellon plan must be. We must follow 
the great Secretary of the Treasury. He is our financial 
adviser. He is strong in the country. We are safe in follow- 
ing him. He has recommended it; therefore we should adopt 
it. This is great business—the abdication by the Congress of 
its legislative prerogatives and responsibilities in fear and awe 
of the very excellent gentleman and multimillionaire of Pitts- 
burgh who is now Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it seems to me that the ques- 
tion immediately under discussion leads up very naturally to 
the surtax issue involved in the pending bill. As I see it, all 
of these efforts, in one protean form or another, to circumvent 
the income tax law, are referable to the oppressive nature of the 
surtax provisions of that law. 

A good story is told of an old Scotch deacon who took part 
in a discussion as to whether instrumental music should be 
introduced into his kirk or not. After listening attentively to 
all that was said in the negative, he declared himself in favor 
of the instrumental music, adding, “I don’t see why the devil 
should have all the good music.” So as to surtaxes, I can not 
see why the Republican Secretary of the Treasury or the 
Republican majority of the Senate Finance Committee should 
have all the sound finance. 

There are some things in the Mellon tax plan of which I 
never did approve. I never could see why Mr. Mellon should 
have been disposed to relieve amusements of taxation in ad- 
vance of relieving all business activities, and I must say that 
it was a source of real surprise to me, entertaining the high 
opinion I do, in many respects, of the Seeretary of the Treas- 
ury, that he should have suggested in his plan the idea of the 
interest on tax-exempt securities held by innocent as well as 
dishonest holders being deducted from losses or from interest 
on indebtedness claimed by the taxpayer. 

There are still other features of the Mellon tax plan which 
do not meet with my approval, but its surtax feature receives 
my unqualified approval. If the surtax is placed any higher 
than 25 per cent on incomes in excess of $100,000, in my judg- 
ment, no truly fruitful result of any kind will be achieved. 
The fact is that I am inclined to think that instead of the 


maximum surtax being placed at 25 per cent on incomes in 
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excess of $100,000 it should be placed at 20 or 15 per cent. 
My own personal opinion is that it will not be until it shall 
have been placed at 15 per cent that all those artifices of one 
sort or another which are so frequently invoked for the pur- 
pose of evading the surtax will cease. Indeed, if the matter 
was one of first impression, I think that it would be a fair ques- 
tion whether there should be such a thing as a surtax at all. 

If I have twice the income that you have, Mr. President, it 
is only fair and just that I should pay twice the income tax 
that you do; but I think it doubtful, indeed, whether that 
fact is any reason why I should pay three or four times the 
income tax that you do. ‘The whole surtax idea rests upon the 
fundamental fallacy that a rich man has all of his fortune to 
himself. The only rich man who has all his fortune to himself 
is the miser who keeps his wealth in a hole in the ground or 
in a hollow tree, and the miser, of course, can not be said to 
be so much the master as the slave of his wealth. 

Under normal conditions the use of money is found entirely 
in its active employment.’ It is only so much dross, so much 
refuse, until it is turned to the purchase of some of the com- 
modities that minister to human necessity or luxury. It is 
impossible for a rich man to expend his income without bene- 
fiting not only himself but his neighbors. And if the money of 
a rich man has flowed out into highly productive enterprises, 
when he dies the likelihood is that the community in which 
he has lived will have benefited to a far greater extent from 
his wealth than he ever did. The trouble about many indi- 
viduals at the present time is that they think of wealth as 
simply, to use a slang expression, something to be swatted“ 
or “soaked.” That is a perfectly false attitude. There are, of 
course, wealthy men who have the respect of no one. No one 
has esteem for a mere niggard or skinflint; nor has anyone 
anything except the deepest disesteem, not to say disgust, for 
the wealthy usurer or extortionlst who grinds the faces of the 
poor, or for the affluent individual who resorts to all kinds of 
equivocal or dishonest expedients for the purpose of escaping 
his just share of taxation. But, except when perverted, the 
wealth of the rich in any community is nothing but a blessing 
to that community. It carries growth and thrift along with 
it just as much as the irrigation produced by a stream carries 
fertility and growth along with its current. ‘ 

I can not speak for any State except the one in which I 
happen to live, but I am delighted to say that that State is 
singularly free from any blind, unreasoning prejudice against 
the rich. We have no men in the State of Maryland who 
correspond to Sir Giles Overreach of the Elizabethan period. 
We have no tyrannical captains of industry. We have no class 
of wealthy men in Maryland of any kind, so far as I know, 
who are in the habit of bleeding the poor or justly deserve the 
opprobrium of the plunderer. Our great institutions of every 
sort, educational and eleemosynary, are built up upon the benef- 
icence of our wealthy men. The most opulent men in our 
State are among the best citizens in every respect that we 
have. They never fail to respond to any call for human relief 
or for the promotion of popular education or for the promotion 
of the well-being of the public in any respect. We do not 
want any Dohenys or Sinclairs in Maryland. We have none. 
But if there is any State in the Union which entertains such a 
strong prepossession against its rich men as to desire to get 
rid of them, all I have to say is that if they are like our 
eitizens of the same type I trust that it will pass them on to 
us. We will take, and gladly take them, and we will see to it 
that if any of them are disposed to allow human selfishness 
to run into excess our wise and wholesome laws and our 
honest officials will, I am sure, suffice to protect the popular 
interests. 

Only a very small part of the wealth that any rich man has, 
I repeat, can be truly said to belong to him exclusively. It 
belongs to his neighbors, to his local community, to his State, to 
his country as well. He can not spend.a dollar of it without 
benefiting the butcher or the baker or the candlestick maker 
with whom he deals. The consequence is that the very first 
thing that should be done in connection with any just or 
rational system of taxation is to assume the proper posture 
toward wealth and toward rich men. The able minister of 
Louis XIV, Colbert, said upon one occasion that the whole art 
of taxation consists in plucking the goose without making him 
squawk. ‘There never was a truer thing said. There is nothing 
so futile, so sterile, as exorbitant taxation. Somebody has 
said that it is not possible for human ingenuity to invent a 
code that human ingenuity can not decipher, and I affirm with 
equal confidence that it is not possible for human ingenuity to 
frame an arbitrary, unjust tax system that it is not competent 
for human skill to circumvent, 
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Of course, it is not easy to withdraw real estate from the 
scope of taxation. It is a part of the visible, solid universe. 
It is permanent. It can not go into hiding. It can not migrate. 
So it has always been the very backbone of taxation; and 
unfortunately, for too many years in the history of American 
taxation, furnished the standard by which all species of 
property however dissimilar were taxed. Even where taxation 
on real estate is high the owner can usually without difficulty, 
where the real estate is improved, shift the tax to the occupier 
of the premises. As every human being, as a rule, is sheltered 
by something, whether it be a palace or a hut, the burden 
of taxation on real estate is always widely distributed. „It is 
also competent for the taxgatherer to reach tangible personal 
property though the taxation of such property involves a cer- 
tain amount of inquisitorial intrusion, and in many forms is 
quickly perishable and can be easily hidden or transferred 
from one place to another. But when we come to the taxation 
of that great class of property which includes incomes and is 
usually termed invisible or intangible property—that is to say, 
bonds or forms of property akin to bonds—we have to handle 
a thing that has the faculty of the individual in the fairy tale 
who could at any moment that he pleased don the garment 
of invisibility. 

Almost all signal failures in taxation are attributable to the 
omission to take this fact into proper account. Men have al- 
ways resorted and always will resort to means of defeating 
taxation on this species of property when it is oppressively 
excessive. It is not permanent like real estate. It can go into 
hiding unlike real estate. It can migrate unlike real estate. It 
can almost at pleasure, at any time that it pleases, evade the 
tax assessor, There could be no better illustration of this fact 
than the history of the present surtax. 

During the war it will be remembered that the maximum sur- 
tax ranged as high as 65 per cent. I had a friend in the 
city of Baltimore who earned a net income of $250,000 a year 
from his business when the World War began. During the war, 
after he had enlarged his plant, extended his pay roll, and as- 
sumed a heavy additional burden of labor, anxiety, and risk, 
he earned from that same business a net income of $1,000,000 
a year; and yet was no, or but little, if anything, better off than 
he was at the beginning of the World War. 

I might ask what reasonable expectation is there that any 
man who is despoiled in that way of a greater part of the 
wealth to which his energy and sagacity entitle him will pay 
any strictly scrupulous regard to the requirements of the 
income-tax law if he can in some legal manner evade them? 

Later, in 1921, Mr. Mellon recommended a maximum surtax 
rate of 25 per cent. When his proposition reached the House 
of Representatives that body made the maximum surtax rate 
82 per cent on all incomes in excess of $66,000 a year. Then, un- 
fortunately, the Senate insisted on fixing the rate at 50 per cent 
of all incomes in excess of $200,000 a year. A worse day’s work 
was never done. A more fatal, a more fatuous, a more fruitless 
act never was performed by any legislative body. 

What was the general result? Though there was a three- 
fold increase in all incomes of every sort returned for taxa- 
tion between 1916 and 1921, so far as taxable incomes in 
excess of $300,000 a year was concerned, the total sank from 
nearly $1,000,000,000 in 1916 to $150,000,000 in 1921. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] selected a few mo- 
ments ago some 471 individual taxpayers who had incomes in 
excess of $200,000 a year in 1916 and had no difficulty in 
showing that in 1921 the Government was not deriving a cent 
of taxation from them, 

Of course, during the World War the people of the whole 
country, rich and poor alike, were keyed up to a. high pitch 
of patriotic ardor and moral exaltation. At such a crisis 
as that men were willing to endure privations and to incur 
sacrifices that they are unwilling to endure or to incur in 
normal time; and so the enormous burden of the surtax was, 
during the war, borne with commendable patience, but as 
soon as the stimulus of the war had passed away, as soon 
as the lofty enthusiasm bred by it had died ont, the wealthy 
men who had large incomes subject to the surtax did what 
wealthy men have always done and will always do when they 
find themselves charged with legal tax obligations that they 
have good reason to think are unjust and inordinately oner- 
ous. They set themselves and their lawyers to work to find 
legal devices—not illegal devices, mind you, but legal devices 
by which they could in some manner or other mitigate the 
pressure of the crushing taxation to which they were sub- 
ject. Some of them bought large amounts of tax-exempt se- 
curities, though in my opinion the extent to which this was 
actually done has been grossly exaggerated. I think that the 
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Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] established that fact 
beyond a peradventure a few days ago, not to say an 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ratston], who discussed 


the same subject some weeks ago. However, Mr. William 
Rockefeller, and many of the other wealthy men of the country, 
did invest their means largely in tax-exempt securities so as to 
escape the surtax. A larger number, in my judgment, resorted 
to incorporation for the same purpose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. - Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Maryland yield to me for just a moment at that point? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Florida with 
pleasure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The discussion, as it seems to me, partic- 
ularly on the part of those who are opposed to the committee 
amendment, leaves a sort of an implication that it is an offense 
against society for any one to invest his money in tax-exempt 
securities. I desire to say that those securities are offered to 
the public, and if somebody does not buy them the proceeds 
ean never be put to use. It is not a question of hoarding the 
money or of locking it up when it is invested in tax-exempt 
securities. I think the Senator from Maryland will agree 
to that? 


Mr. BRUCE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. When an investment of that sort is made 
the proceeds go to build roads, to build schoolhouses, for loans 
to farmers, and that sort of thing, so that the money which is 
invested in tax-exempt securities is actually put to use. That 
point seems to have been overlooked. 

Mr. BRUCE. It ought not to be overlooked. The money 
derived from the sale of tax-exempt securities is invested in 
useful forms in a thousand and one ways. 

Moreover, I have no doubt that, as the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLEAN] suggested the other day, great sums 
find their way into all kinds of speculative ventures. If the 
Government is going to take all of my income above a certain 
amount, anyway, of course the temptation to me to engage in 
risky enterprises of one sort or another, such as mining 
ventures or what not, that might bring me a phenomenal return 
is acutely stimulated; but be the agencies by which this re- 
duction in the surtax has been brought about what they may, 
the fact remains that to-day, so far as incomes in excess of 
$300,000 a year are concerned, the surtax is nothing more than 
a Dead Sea apple. t 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does not the Senator think if we could re- 
duce the surtax to 20 per cent that it would to a very great ex- 
tent remove the temptation and avoid the evil that we want 
to provide against? 

Mr. BRUCE. I was coming to that point at that very 
moment, for it is really the true burden of all that 
I have to say to-day. When we come to deal with a Federal 
income surtax or with the taxation of invisible or intangible 
properties, such as bonds, in the province of State or municipal 
taxation, there is only one effective way in which the income 
on that ineorporeal property can be reached, and that is by ad- 
justing the taxation to the point where the natural impulses 
of human integrity will counterbalance the natural impulses 
of human selfishness. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I was prompted to ask the 
question because I notice that most of the gentlemen who are 
opposed to the amendment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. REED] are in favor of a very high surtax. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is rather amusing to observe those gentle- 
men insisting upon a nontaxable security which will furnish a 
cyclone cellar into which millionaires may go for protection 
from the high surtax which they want to impose. 

Mr. BRUCE. My idea is that if we reduce the surtax to a 
proper level we will have no occasion for any sach amendment 
as that proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say if we could be sure of a surtax of 
20 per cent I would be glad to vote against the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRUCE. So should I but for the fact that I am going 
to vote against it on other grounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the same thing would be true if the 
surtax were reduced to 25 per cent. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the whole income-surtax prob- 
lem in this country is closely allied to the old general property 
tax problem. When I began life in Maryland there was a 
provision in the Maryland constitution, coming down from the 


early history of the State, that every man ought to contribute 
to the expenses of the government in proportion to his actual 
worth in real and personal property. That provision, smooth 
as it is as an abstraction, has been repealed by our intelligent 
people, They have now provided, by a change in their organic 
law, that the legislature shall be free to classify the different 
kinds of property, real and personal, according to their several 
specific characteristics and relative amenability—for that is a 
most important consideration—to taxation. 

When the idea of altering the old constitutional provision 
relating to taxation was first broached the discussion engen- 
dered a considerable amount of bitterness, just as the dis- 
cussion of the surtax is likely to engender a certain amount 
of bitterness likewise. The farmers especially thought that it 
was outrageous that when they were paying taxes on their real 
estate at the general tax rate other taxpayers who happened 
to hold 4 per cent bonds should not be subject to exactly the 
same tax rate. 


I remember that a very indignant citizen once declared in 
my presence that he thought that anybody who formed a con- 
viction to the contrary was little less than a thief. The dis- 
cussion, however, went on in the press, in the Maryland Legis- 
lature, and on the hustings, and finally resulted in a constl- 
tutional change allowing the legislature to classify the different 
species of property according to their specific pecularities and 
to tax them on different principles. 

In 1896 bonds in the State of Maryland were assessed and 
taxed exactly as real estate. I might own a bond that netted 
me only 32 per cent or 4 per cent a year, and yet theoretically, 
under the Maryland constitution and laws I was subject to 
a tax of $2 or more per $100 a year on the market value of 
that bend. Under this state of things, the whole amount of 
the assessment on bonds and securities akin to bonds in the city of 
Baitimore in 1896 was only $6,000,000. Think of that! In that 
great, populous, and comparatively wealthy city, the total amount 
of the assessment on such property was only that insignificant 
amount. 


Then the legislature came along—this was before the change 
was made in the Maryland constitution, mind you—and said that 
in the place of the general property tax there should be a uniform 
local tax on bonds throughout the State of 30 cents only, in ad- 
dition to the small State tax which they also have. To-day 
the entire local and State tax in Maryland on bonds amounts 
to only 0.45 of 1 per cent. 

The very next year after the new law went into effect the 
total assessment on bonds and like securities in the city of 
Baltimore rose at a leap from $6,000,000 to $58,000,000, and 
under the fostering effect of the liberal and enlightened system 
of taxation that we have now adopted this total assessment of 
$58,000,000 has now risen to some $250,000,000. 

So perfectly satisfied were the people of Maryland after the 
long agitation which had gone on with this new system of tax- 
ing bonds that even before the old general property tax pro- 
visions in the Maryland constitution were altered by the con- 
stitutional amendment not one single finger within the limits 
of the State of Maryland was lifted for the purpose of test- 
ing the constitutionality of the legislative measure which had 
imposed the lower rate of taxation on bonds, and if there is 
any man in the State of Maryland to-day who is not satisfied 
with our system of classifying the different kinds of property 
and imposing a lower rate of taxation on intangible property 
than on real estate or tangible personal property I do not 
know who that man is. In other words, in Maryland we have 
found the point at which the natural impulses of human in- 
tegrity counterbalances the natural impulses of human self- 
ishness in the matter of taxing invisible or intangible property. 
We have discovered the point at which we can actually touch 
intangible property and actually see invisible property. 

If you will only lower the surtax in the same way from 50 
per cent to 25 per cent, or, better still, 20 per cent or 15 per 
cent, my prediction is that precisely the same practical con- 
sequences will ensue. Then it will no longer be worth the 
while of our wealthier men to resort to legal devices or ex- 
pedients of one sort or another for the purpose of escaping the 
surtax. 

This matter of surtax taxation is at present like shearing a 
hog; it is all ery and no wool; but with the reduction in the 
surtax that I suggest the Government would be able to clip 
not a little wool from the back of the tax sheep. All men 
naturally want to be at peace with the law—all except crimi- 
nals or quasi criminals, 

All men naturally wish to contribute their proper quota of 
effort or pecuniary contribution to the welfare of the Common- 
wealth; but you can not expect any man to pay taxes for the 
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benefit of the State with any real degree of willingness if by 
your legislation you fill his breast with a sense of rankling 
injustice. 

Instead of trying the experiment of high surtaxes, let us try 
for a while the experiment of low surtaxes and see whether 
we can not coax some of this vanished wealth out ef the eracks 
and crannies into which it has crept for pretection. 

For the life of me I can not see—I wish I could see it, be- 
cause I have no desire for the standing of a heretic, party or 
otherwise—that any substantial resuits would follow from 
a maximum surtax rate of 40 per cent. Wealth secrets itself 
when it is subjected to a surtax of 50 per cent. What has been 
conclusively demonstrated? What reason is there for believing 
that it will not do the same thing when it is subjected to a 
surtax only 10 per cent lower? You are not pitching your pipe 
in the right key; you Rre not placing your legislation on the 
right level, if you prepose to adopt either 50 per eent or 40 
per cent as your maximum surtax rate. You must bring these 


surtax rates down much further. Not only will you get more | 


revenue just as a street railway company often obtains more 
revenue when it lowers its fares, but, as the Seeretary of the 
‘Treasury has repentedly pointed out, then again a great stream 
of refreshing, life-giving, quickening wealth would pour back 


has now been ; and if the productive energies 
of the country are stimulated, of eourse, that means more fac- 
teries, more employment, more income for the individual, more 
revenne for the State. 

I have given a great deal of reflection to this matter, whether 
my conetusions are right or wrong. I do not know when I 
have meditated more closely upon any subject. Every man who 
has any good, practical sense knows the importance of keeping 
in touch with these whose faces are set in the same general 
direction as his. No man is willing lightiy te incur the repu- 
tation of being a mere eccentric, an erratic fellow who is 
whipped about first by one flaw of mental aberration and then 
another; but it so happens that all through my life I have been 
intimately associated in one manner or another with problems 
of taxation, and in as I have dene to-day I have not 
spoken simply from the point of view of philosophical speeula- 
tion or abstract inquiry but from the point of view of a prac- 
tieal administrator who has been actually charged with duties, 
and important duties, in relation to taxation. My cenelusions, 
J repeat, whether sound or unsound, judicious er injudicious, 
have been reached after the closest and the most exhaustive 
reflection of which I am capable. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do. 

Mr. KING. The Senator, as a historian and also a student of 
political economy, whieh embraces the subject of taxation, has 
doubtless discovered that in the United States, with, I was‘about 
to say, our complex system of taxation—eomplex because we 
have the States charged with the responsibility of domestic 
matters, and the Federal Government charged with certain 
duties—it is more difficult to devise and to execute a national 
system of taxation than in other governments where they do not 
have the dual form of government. Does not the Senator feel 
that in laying Federal taxes there ought to be a due considera- 
tion for the system of taxation employed in the States; that 
we ought to take into account the fact that in the States the land, 
to which the Senator has referred, ts one of the chief objects 
or subjects of taxation; that in the States, because the Federal 
Government has adopted the income-tax system, we ought so 
far as possible to leave some fields unexplored, uninvaded, for 
the States to obtain needed State revenue? 

I was wondering if the Senator cared at this time to give his 
views upon the qnestion of high income taxes, esiate taxes in 
contradistinction to inheritance taxes, and what, in his judg- 
ment, would be the effect of imposing very high taxes, whether 
the result would be beneficial in getting larger revenue or 
whether those high taxes would not inevitably, no matter how 
moral and ethical and virtuous people may be, dry up many 
of the fountains of taxation. My question is rather dis- 
cursive—— 

Mr, BRUCE. I understand very clearly what the Senator 
has said. For me, however, to attempt to draw the line of 
demarcation between the proper province of national taxation 
and the proper province of State taxation would lead to too 
extended an inquiry at this time. 

I might say, as to what the Senator says about the practical 
effects of taxation, that it brings me back merely to some 
aspects of taxation which I have already been discussing. 
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When you come to assess real estate you can assess it at 
anything you please, provided you can satisfy a court of re- 
view that you have not taxed it excessively, but when you come 
te tax incorporeal forms of property, then you have to be care- 
ful to adjust your scale of taxation to the actual workings. of 
human nature We all know that human nature is a mere 
amalgam of selfish and unselfish motives. One of the things 
that made Benjamin Franklin so sage was the fact that he 
always took into aceount, in dealing with any social or political 
problem, both the selfish and the benevolent sides of the human 
character. He knew that they went along together. 

If you do not tax a man oppressively, tyrannically, destruc- 
tively, unless he is a more or less abnormal man, he will cheer- 
fully bear the burden which the State imposes on him, but just 
as soon as he feels that the burden is imposed upon him 
arbitrarily or rapaciously impesed, that moment he begins to 
cast about for some scheme by which he can secure relief. 

Just one illustration escaped my mind in connection with 
the decline, under the operation of the general property tax, of 
assessments ef intangible property. In the city of New York 
in 1866 the ratio of the total amount of assessed personal prop- 
erty to the total amount of assessed property of every kind 


into the productive energies of the country from which wealth Deere 25.5 ‘per cent, bot in 1922 the ratio was only: 2.6 per cent. 
largely estranged 


Mind you, that was under the operation of the general property 
tax, which produced similar results in the State of Maryland. 


THE TWO POLITICAL PABTIES—A CONTRAST 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an editorial which appears in The 
Ocala (Fla.) Banner of April 18, 1924 In doing so I am 
prompted very largely by the address of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Wreits}, which was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 29. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hannts in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Florida? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


THE TWO POLITICAL PARTIES—A CONTRAST 


One perusing the annals of the past is made to feel quite proud of 
the achievements of the Democratie Party. 

Its founder was Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

He is everywhere acknowledged: as the most gifted, the most pro- 
found, and the most irreproachable of our earlier statesmen. 

On entering the White House he inaugurated the reign of simplicity, 
which was not only seen and felt in all secial and State functions, but 
in all the simpler walks of Nfe—all stately ceremonials, such as the 
wearing of wigs, knee breeches, gold buckles, and other forms of 
aristocracy were done away with. 

Under bis administration Louisiana and all that wonderful territory 
stretching way out to the Pacific Ocean was acquired by his wonder- 
ful diplomacy for the small sum of $15,000,000 and no suspicion of a 
penny’s worth of graft was ever entertained. 

In fact, graft is not an beirloom of the Demoeratic Party. 

Under Jefferson's administration the flag was everywhere respected 
and prosperity throvghent the Nation made his administration mem- 
erable 


Jackson was next in line of this party's great leaders. 

He had just fought the Battle of New Orleans and was still wear- 
ing his epaulettes. It seems that there had been some trouble with 
the Malays of Sumatra, which was agitating the publte mind at the 
time he took the oath of office and his first act was te send the then 
head of the Navy over to that country without waiting for the for- 
mality of the ceremonials of treating but to strike the assassins in their 
dens, which was done, and they were made to pay in terrer and blood 
for the outrage they had committed. 

He let it be made known to the world that the name of an “ Ameri- 
ean citizen,” like that ef the ancient Roman citizen,” was a passport 
inviolable to the remotest ends of the earth 

Jackson's administration was attacked with all the venom and ani- 
mosity as Wilson's was, but at its ending the most gratifying picture 
was presented to the country. 

The public debt was paid off; taxes were reduced one-half; many 
of the public defenses were finished. 

Contrary to the predictions of the opposition the currency was not 
ruined. The Treasury was heaped with more bullion tham was ever 
thought possible. United States money was made good the world 
over. 

Domestic industry was not paralyzed; factories were not stepped ; 
workmen were not without employment; credit was not extingwished ; 
grass did not grow in the streets of pepulous cities; the wharves were 
not lumbered with deeaying vessels; columns of curses, rislug from 
the bosoms of ruined and agonized people, did not ascend to heaven 
against a party bent on destroying the Nation’s prosperity. 
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None of the doleful predictions of the politicians of the opposing 
party materialized. 

It was said that General Jackson entered Washington the first of 
generals and left the Executive Mansion the first of statesmen be- 
cause of his lofty courage and determined stand on the things that 
brought about such widespread prosperity which was predicted, if 
persisted in, would bring about universal disaster. 

“ Old Hickory’s " was a wonderful administration. 

The next in line of leadership was that of Grover Cleveland. 

See how quickly and with what firmness he quelled that Venezuela 
affair and what measure of contentment ensued. 

Under his administration there were no “empty dinner pails”; no 
“black Fridays”; there were not unseemly or vexing agitations; no 
unrest; no graft; no scandals. 

The next great leader was Woodrow Wilson. 

He drove the lobbyists from Washington as Christ drove the 
“money changers from the temple,” and cleared the political atmo- 
sphere of the capital as it had not been cleansed in any number 
of years, 

He fought and won the greatest war of all history. He landed 
2,000,000 soldiers in France with a dexterity that was unparalleled 
in all time, 

Though the seas were infested with submarines not a boat was sunk 
and not a man was lost. 

Not only were these 2,000,000 soldiers transported expeditiously 
but all the paraphernalia of war, including horses, wagons, foodstuffs, 
and feedstuffs and all the necessary material for terminals and 
warehouses, were sent across with marvelous speed. 

Then in a little while with a dash and splendor the Hindenberg line 
was broker and the shout of victory resulted. 

And with what dignity and commanding ability he presided at the 
peace table and how world peace would have been secured had it not 
been for envious and embittered partisans at home. 

As many as 65 digging investigations found his administrations free 
from scandals. 

How is it with the party now in power— 

Is It too harsh to say that it was conceived and had its birth In 
sectionalism and all through its existence has been nurtured and held 
in power along this liner 

During the reconstruction period it may be well to say that Andrew 
Johnson's hands were tied, so he is held blameless for the “ whipping 
post” that was made of the South and for the humiliation she was 
made to endure during that period. 

Let us see what was the state of morals of the country under the 
first administration of General Grant. 

Gen, Dick Taylor in his book entitled“ Destruction and Reconstruc- 
tion“ gives us an insight into the state society had fallen. 

General Taylor was born in the White House so was acquainted 
with many of the influential men of that period of both political parties. 

He and General Grant served in Mexico together and on a visit to 
Washington he made a friendly call on the President and chatted 
over old times. 

We make the follewing extract from his book: 

“Before the conventions to nominate candidates for the presi- 
dency met in 1868, I had much intercourse with General Grant, 
and found him ever modest and determined to steer clear of 
politics, or at least not permit himself to be used by partisans; 
and I have no doubt that he was sincere. But the radical Satan 
took him up to the high places and promised him dominion over 
all in view. Perhaps none but a divine being can resist such temp- 
tation. He accepted the nomination from the radicals, and was 
elected; and though I received friendly messages from him, I did 
not see him until near the close of his first administration. As 
ignorant of civil government as of the characters of the Moabitish 
stone, President Grant begun badly, and went from bad to worse. 
The appointments to office that he made, the associates whom he 
gathered around him, were astounding. All his own relatives, 
all his wife’s relatives, all the relatives of these relatives, to 
the remotest cousinhood, were quartered on the public Treasury. 
Never, since King Jamie crossed the Tweed with the hungry Scotch 
nation at his heels, has the like been seen; and the soul of old New- 
castle, greatest of English nepotists, must have turned green 
with envy. The influence of this on the public was most disas- 
trous. Already shortened by the war, the standard of morality, 
honesty, and right was buried out of sight. 

“For two or three years I was much in the North, and espe- 
cially in New York, where I had dear friends. The war had 
afforded opportunities and stimulated appetite for reckless specu- 
lation. Vast fortunes had been acquired by new men, destitute 
of manners, taste, or principles. The yulgar insolence of wealth 
held complete possession of public places and carried by storm 
the citadels of society. Indeed, society disappeared. As in the 
Middle Ages, to escape pollution, honorable men and refined 
women—and there are many such in the North—fled to sanctuary 


and desert, or, like early Christians in the catacombs, met secretly 
and in fear. The masses sank into a condition that would disgrace 
Australian natives and lost all power of discrimination, 

“The Vice President of the United States accepted bribes and 
perjured himself in vain to escape exposure. President Grant 
wrote him a letter to assure him of his continued esteem and 
confidence, and the Vice President has since lectured before Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. Plunderings by Members of the 
Congress excited no attention so long as they were confined to 
individuals or corporations. It was only when they voted them- 
selves money out of taxes paid by the people that these last 
growled and frightened some of the statesmen into returning it. 
A banker, the pet of the Government, holding the same especial 
relation to it that the Bank of England held to William of Orange, 
discovered that ‘a great national debt was a blessing,’ and was 
commended and rewarded therefor. With a palace on the shores 
of the Delaware, this banker owned a summer retreat on a lovely 
isle amid the waters of Lake Erie. A pious man, he filled this 
with many divines, who blessed all his enterprises. He contrib- 
uted largely, too, to the support of an influential Christian journal 
to aid in disseminating truth to Jew, gentile, and heathen. The 
divines and the Christian journal were employed to persuade 
widows and weak men to purchase his rotten securities as things 
too righteous to occasion loss. 

“The most eloquent preacher in the land, of a race devoted to 
adoration of negroes as Hannibal to hatred of Rome, compromised 
the wife of a member of his congregation. Discovered by the 
husband, he groveled before him in humiliation as before his 
God’ (his own expression). Brought before the public, he swore 
that he was innocent and denied the meaning of his own written 
words. The scandal endured for months and gave opportunity to 
the metropolitan journals to display their enterprise by furnishing 
daily and minute reports of all details to their readers, The 
influence of the preacher was increased by this. His congregation 
flocked to him as the Anabaptists to John of Leyden, and shop- 
keepers profitably advertised their wares by doubling their sub- 
scriptions to augment his salary. Far from concealing this 
wound inflicted on his domestic honor, the injured husband pro- 
claimed it from the housetops, clothed himself in it as in a robe 
of price, and has successfully used it to become a popular lecturer, 

“To represent the country at the eapital of an ancient 
monarchy, a man was selected whom, it is no abuse of language 
to declare; Titus Oates after his release from the pillory would 
have blushed to recognize. On the eve of his departure, as one 
may learn from the newspapers of the day, all that was richest 
and best in New York gathered around a banquet in his honor, 
congratulated the country to which he was accredited, and 
lamented the misfortune of their own that it would be de- 
prived, even temporarily, of such virtue. Another was sent to an 
empire which is assured by oft-succeeding envoys that it is the 
object of our particular affection. To the aristocracy of the 
realm this genial person taught the favorite game of the mighty 
West. A man of broad views, feeling that diplomatic atten- 
tions were due to commons as well as the crown and nobles, ho 
occasionally withdrew himself from the social pleasures of the 
‘t West End’ to inform the stags of Capel Court of the value 
of American mines. Benefactors are ever misjudged. Aristoc- 
racy and the many antlered have since united to defame him; 
but Galileo in the dungeon, Pascal by his solitary lamp, More, 
Sidney, and Russell on the scaffold, will console him; and in the 
broad bosom of his native Ohio he has found the exception to 
the rule that prophets are not without honor but in their own 
country. 

“The years of Methuselah and the pen of Juvenal would not 
suffice to exhaust the list, or depict the benighted state into which 
we had fallen; but it can be asserted of the popular idols of the 
day that unveiled, they resembled Mokanna, and can each 
exclaim: 


“Here, judge if hell, with all its power to damn, 
Can add one curse to the foul thing I am!“ 


“The examples of thousands of pure and upright people in 
the North were as powerless to mitigate the general corruption 
as song of seraphim to purify the orgies of harlots and burglars; 
for they were not in harmony with the brutal passions of the 
masses.“ 

Under Grant’s and succeeding administrations history records the 
Credit Mobllier frauds, the star route frauds, the paving contracts 
frauds, the whisky ring frauds, and other frauds almost without 
number. 

In the Credit Mobilier frauds the name of Vice President Colfax was 
involved, and in the whisky frauds it was shown that 238 more or less 
influential persons were involved and within the period of 10 months 
the Government was defrauded in the sum of $1,650,000, 
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Among those named in these grave transactions were General Bab- 
cock, General Grant's private secretary, and a number of other in- 
fluential Goyernment officials, 

Now, the whole country is shocked and have a right to be more 
than shocked over the naval oil leases, the Teapot Dome affair, that 
“ frame-up” against Senator WHEELER, and other transactions that are 
enough to consign any party into oblivion if not into perdition. 

So in this crisis all eyes are turned on HIRAM JOHNSON, LA FOLLETT, 
Macnus Jonxsox, Senator Norris, and other high-minded men with 
the prayer that these awful things shall not meet with indorsement 
at the polls by keeping this discredited party in power. 

Let us hope that righteousness will triumph! 


POLITICAL ISSUES 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, for the last few weeks there 
has been developing a custom on the part of Senators to go out 
into the country and make political speeches to gatherings, 
defend their do-nothing policy here, try to deceive the people 
to whom they are speaking, and then return and have some col- 
league insert their speeches in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Of 
course, everyone knows what the object is, but it does seem to 
some of us that these Senators who show so much courage in 
going to Pittsburgh to make a speech to a Republican gather- 
ing, or up into Maine to speak to a Republican State eonven- 
tion, or to some other place away from Washington, attempting 
in those speeches te defend certain misdeeds of the party in 
power and criticizing and ridiculing the investigations which 
have been going on here, should show the same degree of cour- 
age in making their speeches upon the floor of the Senate, 
where they could be answered. 

Everyone who has attended the deliberations of the Senate 
knows that for months Republican Members of the Senate have 
sat silent in their seats and refused to respond to any state- 
ments of fucts from Senators on this side, because they knew 
they could not respond, because they knew that the country 
was with us in what was being said, and so they do the brave, 
or rather safe, thing—go to Pittsburgh or up into Maine and 

k. 

Pittsburgh is a nice place for the Senator from Ohio to go. 
It is the home of Andrew Mellon, and it gives him a good oppor- 
tunity to praise the wonderful qualities of Andrew among his 
home people. 

The climax of this custom was reached in a speech I read 
yesterday in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, inserted by my friend 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER], “a speech made 
by the Hon. Fnaxk B. WIILIS,“ of the Buckeye State, in Pitts- 
burgh a few nights ago. This is such a remarkable speech that 
it dees not seem to me if should go unnoticed. While it would 
be giving dignity to the speech to notice it, there are so many 
misstatements in it, so many Strange illustrations, that I do 
net understand how my friend from Ohio got away with it, 
even up in the smoky city of Pittsburgh. 

Let us analyze it a little bit. Certainly this speech was, pre- 
pared with great care. The Senator must have had all the 
experts of the Republican national headquarters working on it. 
He must have read the speech made by my good friend the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben] in opening his campaign 
in Massachusetts two years ago, when he was reported by the 
papers to have stated that $7,000,000,000 had already been saved 
by the Harding administration. The next day, when the atten- 
tion of the Senator was called to it, he acknowledged that he 
was just about $7,000,000,000 wrong. So I think the Senator 
from Ohio must have been reading the newspaper clippings 
containing the speech made by the leader of his party in this 
Chamber in Boston at that time, or perhaps a speech of the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], who once upon 
a time was chairman of the senatorial campaign committee. 
That is ancient history now. He made a speech somewhere 
containing a statement of the same alleged facts. They must 
have gotten them from the same expert, who was, of course, 
wrong in his figures. That did not make any difference though. 
The speeches answered the end sought. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Win the Senator inform us whether or 
not this speech about which he is talking was delivered while 
the contest for ‘‘keynoter” of the Republican Party was going 
on, or was it after the keynote contest among the leaders of 
the Republican Party had been decided? 

Mr. HARRISON. This was made on the 26th of April by 
the Senator from Ohio. I hope that when the keynoter ” from 
Ohio makes his keynote speech at Cleyeland he will not take 
the same figures my friend used in this speech. 


Let us analyze this, it is so interesting. The Senator started 
his speech by paying a tribute to a great war hero. He said: 

Ulysses S. Grant was President of the United States at a time when 
the Nation was beset with all the fads and heresies and real evils that 
are the inevitable aftermath of war. 


* + * * + * * 

Necessary war expenditures made the people accustomed to large 
figures; governmental costs that had been measured in hundreds and 
thousands came to be counted in millions. * * Strange cries and 
weird calls filled the air; pseudo reformers ran rampant; govern- 
ment was denounced by hungry scandal mongers eager to make the 
people believe that all officials were dishonest and all government 
corrupt, 


I shall not read it all, but it runs along that strain, the 
object being to draw the attention of the country to the fact 
that the two administrations charged to a greater extent than 
any other administrations in all the history of the country 
with graft and corruption were Grant’s administration and the 
present administration. 

I congratulate my friend, and I must admit that in all his- 
tory no administration was so assailed as was Grant’s admin- 
istration. They charged it with every kind of graft and cor- 
ruption—and proved it in many instances—but, as bad as it 
was, as graphically as it might be pictured by my friend to 
have been corrupt, it ean not rise in the minutest degree to the 
level of the graft and corruption rampant in this administra- 
tion. So I congratulate my friend, when trying to find some 
analogous case to illustrate his point, that he went back to the 
Republican administration of Grant for a comparison. 

He used this language: 


But when they degenerate into mere muckraking for political pur- 
poses, when an innocent chance telegram is greedily seized upon in an 
effort to besmirch the President, when witnesses of more than doubtful 
veracity are permitted by suggestion and suspicion to malign the dead 
and slander the living, when a dragnet is put out to bring in disap- 
pointed, discharged employees, convicts, and criminals and they are 
given free rein and encouragement to wag the slimy tongue of scandal, 
it is time to call a halt. 


May I say in passing, Mr. President, that the Senator could 
have told his Pittsburgh audience that the so-called convicts 
who “were brought here” to testify were the convicts of his 
administration. May I call to his attention the fact that the 
criminals, so called and designated by him, to accuse this ad- 
ministration were the criminals of his own party, May I say 
to the Senator that he could have gone further and told that 
audience at Pittsburgh that the “discharged employees” who 
appeared here against the administration were the discharged 
employees of the present Republican administration, and they 
were in all instances, so far as I know, Republicans. He could 
have told his audience there that those “disappointed men” 
who were brought here to bolster up the evidence before these 
committees were the disappointed men of this administration. 

So it is, Mr. President. He could have told his audience 
there also that in the investigations that were made, this muck- 
raking process that was pictured as being on a parallel with 
Grant’s administration, the matters were being conducted by 
men of his own party; that the committees were named by 
Senators on the other side of the aisle as well as on this side; 
that every committee of muckrakers, so called, who had brought 
muckrakers here were of the Senator’s own party and were 
committees composed of a Republican majority. Every com- 
mittee that has made these investigations and heralded the 
corruption and the graft to the country is headed by a Republi- 
can Senator. Take the Teapot Dome investigation committee, 
for instance. It was headed by one of the ablest and most 
partisan of Republican Senators, a splendid man of high pur- 
pose and fine motives, the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT]. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to tħe Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HARRISON. I would rather not yield, but 

Mr. STANFIELD. T shall not insist. I just wanted to ask 
a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. The Senator looks at me so pleas- 
antly that I am bound to yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. It may all be true, as the Senator from 
Mississippi has said, that the various criminals, or those with 
criminal records, who have been brought before the various 
investigating committees to testify did belong to the Republican 
Party, but I do not see that it matters to what party they 
belong. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course not, and that is why I am 
answering the speech made by the Senator from Ohio. 
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Mr. STANFIELD. Their testimony should be viewed in the 
light of their reputation and their character. The Senator does 
not doubt for a moment but what we have put ourselves in a 
questionable attitude by bringing such irresponsible witnesses 
before the investigating committees to prove the allegations. 
that were made. The investigations were prompted—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will not make a speech 
in my time, because I want the tax bill to proceed on its way. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I do not want to use the Senator’s time at 
All. He was expounding the fact that the men who came before 
the investigating committees belonged to the Republican Party. 

Mr. HARRISON. They were called“ muckrakers” by the 
Senator from Ohio. I like to defend a Republican, even if he 
is Al Jennings, who ran for governor on the Republican ticket 
in Oklahoma. Then there was Miss Stinsen, too. I do not 
know anything about her except that she impressed the com- 
mittee, I think, as knowing a good deal, and her sources, as well 
as her association, were all Republican: 

When the Senator from Oregon rose I was about to say that 
these muckraking committees were made up of a majority of 
Republicans. They were headed by Republican Senators. The 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroer]) was for a while at the 
head of the Teapot Dome investigating committee, and when he 
retired he was sueceeded by the Senator from North Dakota 
IMr. Lapp). Now, who would charge my friend from North 
Dakota with being a muckraker? He became chairman of that 
committee: Who would charge my friend from Utah [Mr. 
SMO, who is a distinguished member of that committee, with 
being a muckraker? 

Let us take the committee that is investigating the Mellon 
proposition. The Senator from Ohio spoke in great praise of 
the Mellon plan in this speech of his. That committee was ap- 
pointed by the Senate. Three out of five of the members are 
Republicans. The distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Warson], is the chairman of that committee. The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] is a member of it. Who would 
say that my friend from Indiana is a muckraker? 

Then let us take the so-called Wheeler investigation com- 
thittee. It is true that the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] himself offered the resolution, but the committee 
Was not even named by the Presiding Officer. It was voted for 
by the Senate on a ballot. Three Republicans are members of 
the committee out of a total membership of five. The Repub- 
Tican Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKĦART] is chairman of the 
committee; and who would say that he is a muckraker? So 
¥ could go on down the list of these committees which my friend 
from Ohio says are muckraking committees and show that they 
are made up of men in the Republican Party who stand high 
and control the operations of the committees. 

A little further on in his speech the Senator from Ohio said: 


Without minimizing in any respect any beneficial results that have 
come from investigations thus far conducted, the time has now come 
for Congress to attend to ita own business for awhile. 


The Senator from Ohio has had that impression a good long 
while. The only other man in the country that I know of who 
has been of that opinion from the beginning is the President 
of the United States. But I will say to my friend from Ohio 
and E will say to the President of the United States that we 
did not ask them when to start these investigations and we 
shall not ask them when to stop the investigations. All we 
want is to cut out the graft and the corruption in this admin- 
istration, as illustrated by the incident referred to in Grant's 
administration, and that is the only parallel my friend can 
find. Of course, both are Republican administrations, and it 
is natura? that they should eompete with each other in the 
degree of graft of which eaeh is guilty. 

The Senator said: 


Any beneficial results. 


My friend from Ohio does not think there are any beneficial 
results from these investigations, The country believes there 
have been beneficial resuits frem the investigations, All the 
scandal and eorruption attaching to the Teapet Dome matter 
would never have been revealed if it had not been for the 
Splendid work of the investigating committee under the guiding 
Hand of the distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu]. 
Yet the distinguished Senator from Ohio in his Pittsburgh 
speech does not admit that there has been a single benefit from 
the investigation. He said: 


Without minimizing in any respect any beneficial results. 
It would have been easy enough for him to have said: 
Without minimizing in any respect the beneficial results, 


Then he would have admitted that there had been beneficial 
results from the investigation: Now, let. me go further. He 
followed this up by criticizing the investigation as a muck- 
raking proposition, and he castigates muckraking and critics 
of the administration. Yet my friend from Ohio said this in 
his speech: 

Yet, in view of this damning record of incompetency, it not graft 
and corruption, our Democratic friends have the unbridled effrontery 
to criticize Republican management and sing the praises of Democratic 
methods, 


What is it that he says is graft and corruption? Of what is 
he speaking? He was speaking then of the eight years of Wil- 
son’s administration. He was speaking of the war period, when 
Democrats and. Republicans forgot their party affiliations and 
joined hands to win the war. My distinguished friend took 30 
minutes of his time to tell about the great number of alleged 
mistakes that were committed during the war, the high cost of 
war materials and all the money that was expended in proper 
Ways to win the war, in preparing and sending our boys across 
the water to fight and bring glory to. the Stars and Stripes. 
I wish to say to my friend that after 51 so-called and properly 

called “smelling” committees were appointed following the 
| war, directed to make investigations of charges such as the 
| Senator from Ohio made to his Pittsburgh audience, that not 
|a piece of graft or corruption has yet been shown to the Ameri- 
can people. It will always stand as one of the brightest pages 
| of American history that so big a work was performed in such 
a matehless way and that such large expenditures were made 
| without any corruption or graft being involved. 

! We do not claim the credit because the Democratic Party 
was in control, but I resent the suggestion that in the winning 
of the war graft and corruption were involved. The work of 
| those committees, 51 in number, and their reports are the best 
evidence on that proposition. 

Who is it that is the muekraker in these proceedings? Who 
is it that has misrepresented the facts? Was there any justifi- 
eation for criticism of Fall’s action and Denby’s action and 
Forbes's action, and of Goldstein’s action, and the actions of 
many others that breeded corruption and graft? And yet, be- 
eause we criticize it, because we pass through the Senate unani- 
mously resolutions carrying out the idea of investigation, all 
yoted for by the Senator from Ohio, he has said that we are 
muckrakers. He criticises. muckraking, and yet in the same 
speech he charges graft and corruption to the Democratic 
administration in preparing for and winning the war. 

Now, here are some of the startling facts. Here is what the 
Republiean leaders are trying to do te deceive the American 
people in the coming campaign. Why do you not state the 
facts on the floor of the Senate? Let me read a few things 
further that my friend from Ohio said: £ 


When Harding took the oath of office the annual appropriations 
were. $7,000,000,000: The first year of Republican control appropria- 
tions were reduced $3,000,000,000, 


Then he goes on further to say that for the next year the 
appropriations were cut $220,000,000, and so on. Then he said: 


These are achievements. The record shows that in the closing days 
of the Democratic Congress Republicans prevented: the passage of ap 
propriation bills framed by Democratic committees, and because those 
bills were defeated, President Wilson had to call a special session ef 
the mew Congress to pass the bills, and thereby saved over a Dillion 
dollars. 


What are the facts? The facts are these, and the Senator 
from Ohio knows it, and every Republican orator who goes on 
the stump and tries to deceive the American people knows. ft. 
In the summer of 1918 the estimates for the next year were 
made and presented to Congress, The armistice came in No- 
yember, 1918, and of course when the estimates were made we 
were preparing for larger appropriations to win the war. No- 
body thought the war would close at that time. The estimates 
were in the billions. Congress was expected to appropriate 
every nickel that was necessary. There was no division along 
that line. Republicans and Democrats alike voted for those 
appropriations. So when the armistice came on November 11, 
1918, although the estimates had been away up in the billions, 
naturally we did not need the appropriations. We could cut 
them off. We did cut them off, and we thus saved billions of 
dollars. 

The Democrats controlled both the Senate and the House in 
1918; the Republicans did not take charge until March, 1919; 
that is when they got the House, and that is when they got the 
Senate, but my friend did not tell them that at that time a 
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Democratic Congress did not pass the bills according to the 
estimates. The reason of that was that the World War came 
to a close and the Government did not then need the money; 
but yet—merely making the statement which my friend did to 
the people out in Pittsburgh—they ate it up. Those people 
thought the Senator from Ohio was giving the facts, and my 
friend may have thought he was giving them the facts because 
he had read the statement from the speech of the Senator from 
Massachusetts or from some other Republican’s speech which 
was not based on facts. 

The Senator stated that in three years the present adminis- 
tration had reduced our national indebtedness by $3,000,000,000, 
and in that speech he also stated that in one year the Republi- 
cans had reduced the national indebtedness over a billion and 
a half dollars. Why did not the Senator tell those people 
that during the last 18 months while Wilson was in the 
White House the Democrats had reduced our national indebted- 
ness over two and a half billion dollars? Oh, he wanted to 
keep that from the American people, because he thought 
he might deceive them. The Democrats reduced the national 
indebtedness as much in 18 months as the Republicans 
did in almost three years. We claim no credit for it. 
Why? Because the World War came to a close, and we sold a 
lot of material which we had bought in order to win the war, 
and from the salvage of that material and cutting down the 
expenses for a great Army and a big Navy we reduced the 
national indebtedness. I now make this statement merely 
because what the Senator from Ohio has stated is only half 
the truth. I want the people to know the whole truth about 
the matter. 

I shall not discuss other facts touching figures But my 
friend from Ohio will not contradict what I have stated, 
though he sits before me. I have the figures here, if any 
Senator on the other side denies it. No, they will not deny 
it here, but when they go tosPittsburgh or to Kansas or some- 
where else, that is where they will deny it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to my friend from Kansas, 

Mr. CURTIS. I have not heard all of the Senator's remarks, 
but does he claim that the Democratic Congress passed all the 
appropriation bills at the short session which ended March 4, 
1919? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I did not claim that. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Democrats failed to pass six appropria- 
tion bills, and the Republican Congress, which met in extraor- 
dinary session, reduced the appropriations originally carried 
by those bills below what the Democratic committees had rec- 
ommended to the extent of about $900,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Kansas did not under- 
stand me to say anything to the contrary. What he has stated 
is quite true; but the estimates for the appropriations were 
made in the summer of 1918 and were based upon the probable 
continuance of the World War. Congress adjourned shortly 
after that, and the bills were not passed during that Congress. 
In March, 1919, the Republicans came inte power, and naturally 
they reduced the appropriations, because the World War had 
closed on November 11, 1918, and there was no necessity for 
making appropriations based on the previous estimates. 

Mr. CURTIS. At the last session of that Congress, which 
was the short session in December after the armistice, the 
Democratic Committees on Appropriations only recommended a 
reduction in the estimates of about $300,000,000; but when the 
Republican Congress assumed control it reduced the amount 
carried in those bills below the amounts as originally reported 
to this body by a sum in the neighborhood of $900,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. The appropriations did not pass in the 
short session of Congress beginning in December for the reason 
that we did not know just how much money was going to be 
required; but it was known that the estimates were tre- 
mendously too high. The war material that was salvaged 
brought in some instances more than it was estimated they 
would bring, consequently the reduction. The appropriations 
were based upon the war estimates, and it was thought best to 
let the bills go over, and the Republicans killed them in the 
closing hours of that Congress in February, 1919, in order to 
capitalize an abnormal situation for political purposes. 

Now, Mr. President, to bear out my statement, I desire to 
quote from the report of the comptroller. The bonded indebt- 
edness of the United States on August 31, 1919, which was 
while Wilson was President, was $26,594,000,000. Just before 
the Democrats went out—about six days before Mr. Wilson's 


administration ended—on February 28, 1921, the national debt 
was $24,000,000,000. 

I shall not read how much the Army appropriation bill was 
reduced from the estimates nor how much the naval appro- 
priation bill was reduced from the estimate; but all appropria- 
tions were reduced because of the cessation of the war and 
because we were trying to get upon a normal basis. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr, HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does not the Senator from Mississippi re- 
member how the bonded indebtedness happened to be reduced? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have just stated it to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did not the Democratic administration buy 
bonds on the public market and expend a billion, nine hundred 
million dollars for that purpose? 

Mr. HARRISON. If the policy of the Government were to 
issue more bonds to pay off certain other bonds, it certainly 
would not reduce the indebtedness; it would have no effect 
upon that. Do I understand the Senator from Kansas to say 
that the figures which I have just quoted are incorrect? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not say that the figures are incorrect, 
but I do say that for some reason or other the Senator from 
Mississippi is not giving all the facts. I do not know why the 
Senator is not doing so. 

Mr. HARRISON. What are the other facts? 

Mr. CURTIS. I gave the facts a moment ago. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator think that when the 
Government sells bonds in order to purchase other bonds which 
are outsanding that would reduce the national indebtedness? 

Mr. CURTIS. Other bonds were not issued. The Govern- 
ment took the money that had been realized from the sale of 
the old bonds which had been sold at par and went into the 
market when the bonds were selling at from 82 to 96 cents on 
the dollar and bought about $1,900,000,000 worth at the market 
price. That is how the Democrats reduced the indebtedness. 
They took the bonds for which the Senator from Mississippi 
and I paid 100 cents on the dollar and bought them with the 
money they had in the Treasury at from 82 to 96 cents on the 
dollar. That is how the Democrats reduced the national in- 
debtedness by over a billion dollars. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator attempts to confuse the issue. 
The Democrats proceeded in the orderly way. It was not 
unlike the practice followed in such cases by every adminis- 
tration. They tried to protect the credit of this country, and 
they did, under most trying and unusual circumstances. And 
while they did that they at the same time reduced the national 
debt two and a half billion dollars. Before the Finance Com- 
mittee the Secretary of the Treasury stated that one of the 
reasons why we have a surplus to-day was that usually we 
had carried a certain amount as a balance in the Treasury, but 
that they had reduced that to the amount of somewhere between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000, and in that way the Republican 
administration now claims that they have saved so much. 

They took the money that was in the Treasury and which 
had been carried theretofore as a balance and paid off some 
of the indebtedness and endeavored to create the impression 
that they had saved that much. I recall one instance where 
$7,500 was appropriated to pay the widow of a Member of 
Congress who had died. She would not take the money the 
first year, and finally she died. That amount was carried in 
the appropriation bill year by year. Mr. Dawes recommended 
that it should be taken off of the books and off the estimates, 
and it was taken off, and then the Republicans came in and 
claimed that they had saved $7,500. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to my friend from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I did not quite understand the Senator’s state- 
ment in relation to the amount which he claims was saved 
during the past year. It is true, Mr. President, as I said 
in my opening speech, that a part of that was money taken 
from the amount that was carried on hand in the Treasury 
of the United States. The Senator does not mean that that 
amount has been carried year in and year out ever since 1921, 
does he? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I do not mean that at all, I said 
the Treasury had carried a certain amount every year at the 
end of the year; but this year, because there was a certain . 
amount there, the Republican administration canceled some 
indebtedness and claimed that as a saving. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Treasury Department never made such a 
claim. If the Senator will look back he will discover that 
there was never carried in the Treasury so large an amount of 
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money, and it is not wise to carry it, It ought to have been 
used before it was used last year. 

Mr. HARRISON. That was carrying out the Republican 
policy of taxing the people too high and putting the money in 
the Treasury to enable the Government to prematurely pay off 
some indebtedness. We do not believe in that. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; that is not the case at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is what was done. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator ought to be fair about it If 
he is going to make a statement as to the true conditions, he 
ought to be perfectly fair. 

Mr. HARRISON. That money was raised by taxation, was 
it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Necessarily. 

Mr. HARRISON. if you had not raised that much money by 
taxation you would not have had it there, and if you had re- 
duced taxes you could not have had that much there, could you? 

Mr. SMOOT. That money was charged up as being a sav- 
ing in that year. I took particular pains to say just the amount 
that was saved in that year and told the Senate and the 
country how it was saved. No Republican ever claimed that 
that amount of money was saved in one year. Therefore, I 
called attention to the fact that the reduction of taxes could 
not be based upon that; but the saving for the year was 
$395,000,000. With the $837,000,000, which, as I remember, 
was the amount of money that was carried on hand, together 
with the sinking fund of $425,000,000, in round numbers, left 
$395,000,000 that was actually saved in the year 1922. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator for backing me up in 
my statement. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio having claimed all 
this credit, said further: 


One factor that has atded in these tremendous Government 
economies has been a reduction in the number of ciyilian employees 
of the Government. In 1918 this number had amounted to almost 
a million. On March 4, 1920, the number was approximately 700,000. 


So there was a reduction of 300,000 while Mr. Wilson was 
President, and yet you are not willing to give us even credit for 
that. Since that time the reduction has not been equal to 
300,000. On December 31, 1923, there were 544,000 civilian 
employees, which is only a reduction of 150,000 since President 
Wilson's retirement, althongh within the two years preceding 
the time when he retired he reduced the number 300,000. Yet 
my friend claims it as a credit for this administration. 

The only thing my friend talks about except the President— 
and I will get to that in a moment—is the Mellon tax bill. 
It was perfectly natural for him to talk about the Mellon tax 
bill in Pittsburgh. It was doubtiess pleasing to his particular 
audience, because perhaps he had many millionaires around 
him when he made that particular speech. In the course of 
his remarks here is what he said about that 


I prefer the plan presented by Secretary Mellon and strongly in- 
dorsed by President Coolidge— 


“Strongly indorsed by President Coolidge "— 


Tax reduction is the imperative need of the hour—it must not and 
will not fail. The Mellon plan has the confidence of the country. 


Ah, Mr. President, the Senator could have told them that 
two years before Wilson went out of office when a Republican 
House and Senate controlled Congress he recommended tax 
reduction; he pleaded in a special message to Congress for 
tax reduction; but you paid no attention to his request; you 
did not bring the measure out of the committee; you did not 
reHeve the tax burdens of the American people at that time, 
and the way they are now about to be relieved equitably is 
due not to the Republicans, but it is due to the Democrats 
on this side of the Chamber and a few progressive Republicans 
on the other side, beeause if you had had your way—I am 
speaking now and pointing and looking ut the Senator from 
Utah—if you had had your way you would have put the 
Mellon tax bill on the statute books about three years ago 
and perhaps earlier than that if you had thought about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, then we would have followed out 
the recommendation of the last three Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury. I will also say to the Senator that the Senator will not 
follow out the recommendation of President Wilson; the Sena- 
tor will not vote to-day for the recommendation as to surtaxes 
of Secretary Houston or Secretary Grass. The Senator will 
not vote for them, and his party will not vote for them. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; the Senator is right about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. He states the situation correctly and the 
Senator knows that his party is not going to follow it. 


[At this point, Mr. Latta, one of the President's secretaries, 
8 with a message from the President of the United 

tates, ] ` 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some Republicans who will not dọ 
it, but I am glad to say that there are some Democrats who 
will do it. However, we have not got enough votes to do it, 
If we had the votes 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, may we have an opportunity 
to have the message received. 

Mr. SMOOT The Senator need not worry about the mes- 
sage. The Chair will take care of the message. 

Mr. HHFLIN. The Senator had his arms stretched across 
the aisle, and I knew that the message could not be deliyered 
to the Presiding Officer’s desk across his arm. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator is very solicitous about 
any message that may come to this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will receive a mes- 
Sage from the President of the United States. 
ee ee from the President was communicated to the 

na 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in the first message that 
President Wilson sent to Congress when the Republicans were 
in control he asked for a simplification of the tax laws and a 
reduction of taxes, but he did not ask for a reduction to 25 per 
cent. Afterwards Secretary Houston did ask for the reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Secretary Grass asked for it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now. Mr. President, let us see about the 
Mellon plan of tax reduction. I will admit that because of the 
propaganda that has been broadcast throughout this country for 
the Mellon plan it was temporarily sold to the country. News- 
papers, magazines, big business organizations indorsed it. A lot 
of them did not know what they were indorsing, but they in- 
dorsed it all right, and it was sold to the country. Mellon 
recommended it. The President took it up and made his speech 
to Congress and indorsed it. My friend from Ohio, in his 
speech, told one fact, and that Was that Mellon was the big 
part of this administration, so far as selling his plan tem- 
porarily to the country was concerned. Why, if you should 
read his speech you would think that Mellon was really a bigger 
man than the President of the United States. The Mellon 
plan has been repudiated at every opportunity that anyone 
has gotten to it. It was submitted to the House over two years 
ago, I believe, in 1921. Did it pass? A Republican Congress 
in the House repudiated it then. Why, eyen when the plan 
first came out of the committee the high surtax was 32 per 
cent. President Harding repudiated it. He wrote a letter to 
Mr. Fordney and asked him to compromise-on a 40 per cent 
rate. 

The Senate repudiated it, notwithstanding the faet that my 
friend from Utah fought valiantly for it, and we put a tax of 
50 per cent in the higher brackets. So every chance that the 
Representatives of the American people have gotten at the 
proposition they have repudiated it. 

Why, over in the House this time, with the burning” words 
of the ringing speech of President Coolidge still resounding 
threugh the corridors of the House of Representatives, when 
they voted on it even the Republican leader in the House of 
Representatives, Mr. LoxcworrH, put his proposal through at 
87 per cent, I believe, on the higher brackets. 

Mr. SMOOT, Of course, the Senator knows the explanation 
of that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, it calls for an explanation. Yes; I 
know the reason, and the Senator knows it. - 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the reason was because it was a 
compromise. They eould not put through the other rate be- 
cause the Democrats voted solidly against it with a certain 
number of Republicans, That is why it was. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, of course, yes. That is what I say. 
They were against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that is why the 50 per cent rate was 
put in the existing law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, of course it is—because the Repre- 
sentatives of the American people wanted it. They repudiated 
Mellon and Smoor and their ideas about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that it is a political rate all right. 
It is nice to say to the people that you have imposed this 
rate; but as far as the Treasury of the United States is con- 
cerned, as far as the business interests of the United States 
are concerned, as far as the taxpayers are concerned, they 
reap no benefit whatever from it, while they would reap a 
benefit from a rate of 25 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes. The Senator has never told the 
American taxpayers, however, that on the provisions. carried 
in the Simmons bill up to an income of $63,000 they get a greater 
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reduction than they do in the Mellon plan. Has the Senator 
told them that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, every report that has been 
made shows that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, ves. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every statement that has been made here 
in comparison shows if. That is not the principle; that is not 
what I am talking about. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is not the principle the Senator be- 
lieves in. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not a question of the intermediate 
rates. The question is this: I have already discussed it, and 
I am not going to take the time of the Senator now, because he 
has the floor, but I believe it just as much as I believe anything 
in all the world. I believe it just as strongly as the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] believes it—that with a 25 per 
cent rate of surtax we would collect more money within two 
years; we would stop all the present evasions of taxation; and 
if that rate, or thereabouts, is not adopted we will have these 
evasions no matter what else we do. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope my friend from Utah will go out in 
North Dakota or some of these Middle Western States, or any- 
where in the country for that matter, and tell the audiences he 
addresses in the coming campaign that The reason why we 
taxed you more and relieved the fellow higher up was because 
it would help you.” 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not relieving the fellow higher up. 
We are allowing the fellow higher up to escape all taxes. That 
is what we are doing. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator thinks he can make the 
fellow who has an income up to $63,000 a year believe that the 
reason why he should be taxed away up high and the fellow 
who makes $500,000 or $1,000,000 a year should be taxed low 
is because it will help the fellow who has an income of 360,000, 
he will never be able to get away with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what I would tell the people in 
North Dakota or elsewhere in the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, of course the Senator is not going 
to tell the people that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would tefl the people the truth, not any hum- 
buggery. I would tell the people that the rates are such that 
they allow these people with great wealth, with incomes of 
$500,000 and above, to escape taxes altogether. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah how they escape these taxes? 

Mr. SMOOT. They escape them just the same as Rockefeller 
escaped them, just the same as other men that we know are 
eseaping them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How? 

Mr. SMOOT. By purchasing tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. All right. When a man takes 
money which will bring 6 per cent in the market and invests 
it in a 4 per cent tax-exempt security is he not paying his 
tax at the source? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, no; Mr. President, because if he paid 
the tax on.$500,000 or $200,000 the rate would be equal to 103 
per cent on $200,000 or 123 per cent on $500,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I shall be glad to answer that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is true. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am glad there is one 
Senator here who still defends the Mellon plan. It was re- 
pudiated, as I said, in the House by the organization of the 
Senator's own party. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not repudiated by 153 votes in the 
House. 

Mr. HARRISON, There are 435 Members over there. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought the Senator had forgotten that. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was a majority against it there and 
no doubt there will be a majority against it in this body. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator might as well say that out 
of 96 Senators there is one Senator, the Senator from Utah, 
who is still for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the Senator’s remark will be con- 
strued to mean that there is only one Senator in this body 
who believes in it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah is about the 
only one that attempts to defend it at all. The Senator knows 
that the Mellon plan has not a chance. 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not mean that it is not right. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the fact that the Senator from Utah 
is for it is one of the reasons that makes me think it is not 
right. If the truth were known, if the Senator from Utah 
would take us all into his confidence, I suspect that he has 
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already drafted a substitute plan that is higher than the 
Mellon plan to get them all together over there, if possible; 
or, if he has not, that some of his colleagues on the Finance 
Committee are working along that line. 

Mr. SMOOT. I saw something in the papers about it, but 
I will say to the Senator that I know nothing about what it is. 

Mr. HARRISON. It ean not be going en if the Senator i does 
not know about it, 

Mr. SMOOT. a Sx ai) A Ei Sx pee NAOR 
surtax, I care nothing about it. Abeve that the hole is wide 
open, and I do not care what rate you put in at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I will pass from that for 
the present. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIs I, in his speech at Pitts- 
burgh, uses this language. He talks about President Coolidge, 
and says: 

The work of the committee on resotutions at Cleveland will be easy, 
because, whatever fs written by platform makers, the real platform 
will be our presidential candidate, and our slogan of triumphant vic- 
tory for the Republican Party will be, “ Keep cool and keep Coolidge.” 


Not “ Keep Coolidge and keep cool,” but “ Keep cool and keep 
Coolidge.” So you do not need any platform. You are just 
going to have a presidential candidate. You are not going to 
write any platform, and it is a good idea for you not to have 
any platform. If you had a platform and had to write it, you 
would have to tell some of your achievements, and, having no 
achievements, consequently vou will not need any platform, and 
consequently you will just have your presidential candidate 
with the slogan, Keep cool and keep Coolidge.” 

He goes farther in speaking of the President, and says: 


He is unbessed, uncontrolled, unafraid. 


Remarkable qualities—* unbossed, 
afraid.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, did the Senator say any- 
thing about Daugherty’s resignation at that time? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; he forgot to mention anything about 
Daugherty. He didn’t desire to hamper Daugherty’s chances 
for election as delegate in Ohio. He was teo near by. 

He further says about the President: 


He is calm and kindly as a June day among the Vermont hills. 
He is one of the plain people, from a typical American farm home. 


You will hear that, Mr. President, in every political speech 
made by my friends in this coming campaign—talk about the 
“typical American farm home.” Why, they even had motion- 
pictures up there, and they took his picture farming, raking 
hay, using the spade, in the night, about 2 o’cloeck in the morn- 
ing. I do not know why the motion-picture men were there 
at that particular time. I recall that I saw on the sereen in 
many American cities the next week this remarkable, calm, 
cool, unafraid, uncontrolled, and unbossed President on his 
farm working among the Vermont hills. 

Mr. President, I have said what I did because I thought the 
speech of the Senator from Ohio should be analyzed a Httte bit. 
I hope that when my friend gets ready to make his political 
speeches he will make them here on the floor of the Senate, and 
will have some facts to base them on. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, of course I had not thought to 
take any of the time of the Senate, but the remarks of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Hannisox] having been ad- 
dressed somewhat to a feeble effort made by me in the city of 
Pittsburgh a few evenings ago, it is perhaps not improper that 
I should say a word. 

I feel rather complimented that my remarks should be used 
as a basis for the time-killing proceeding going on on the 
other side holding up the consideration of the tax bill pending 
the outcome of the Democratic caucus. We are advised by 
the press that a caucus was held by our friends on the other 
side of the aisle which lasted from 8 o'clock last evening until 
midnight. We have been further advised that another meeting 
is te be held in order to bring the recalcitrant Members, who- 
ever they may be, into line, it having been stated that there 
would be a number, when the caucus adjourned in the small 
wee hours of the morning, who had not been brought into 
line. So I asume that this eloquent address by one of the 
leaders of our friends on the other side is simply calculated to 
use up the time until agreement can be reached, and I have no 
objection at all to that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS, I will yield briefly, but I want to proceed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator think it 
would be more useful if we could “ waste” the time in passing 
the veterans’ code bill, for the relief of disabled soldiers, 
instead of making political speeches? 


uncontrolled, and un- 
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Mr. WILLIS. It would seem to me that is a very wise 
suggestion. That lends to the answer I wanted to make my 
good friend, the Senator from Mississippi, as to why I chanced 
to make this speech in Pittsburgh. 

I have known the Senator from Mississippi for a good many 
years. I knew him when we served together in another body, 
and with all my faults, which are numerous, I think it can 
not be justly said that I run away from this place because 
of my fear to make the humble arguments which I desire to 
make, even in the presence of my friend the Senator from 
Mississippi, awed as I always am by his benign face. 

The fact is, Mr. President, I seldom make a political speech 
in the Senate because, if I may speak frankly, I rather think 
it is the business of the Senate to transact the business of the 
people of the United States rather than to listen to campaign 
speches, The speech I made at Pittsburgh was for political 
consumption, and it was a pretty good speech, everything con- 
sidered, evidenced by the fact that the eloquent leader on the 
other side of the aisle lias taken a half hour here to discuss 
just fleeting paragraphs, and if he had taken it all, some of the 
very important things which he passed over. and had under- 
taken to analyze them, it would have taken him a good while. 
So I feel complimented by this proceeding, and I want it under- 
stood that I did not flee away to the quiet precincts of Pitts- 
burgh because of any fear of my friend from Mississippi. 

As to the statements my friend read from that speech, I am 
perfectly willing to stand by them. only I think all of the state- 
ments ought to be read. I said nothing there, I will say noth- 
ing elsewhere, which I am afraid te say here, and I do not go 
into another forum to make any assault upon my associates. 
I will read all I said. The first portion of what the Senator 
read was. historic. My friend wondered why I went to Pitts- 
burgh to make a speech on the 26th of April. Of course, he 
had forgotten the fact that that was the anniversary of the 
birth of Grant, and very naturally reference was made to that 
great character. 

Mr, HARRISON. May I ask the Senator 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON, Does the Senator think he was compli- 
menting Grant on his birthday when telling about all the 
things that were corrupt in his administration? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will be perfectly willing to leave judgment 
on that point to the audience which heard the address. It 
would be indelicate for me to express an opinion upon that 

int, 

Po Tere is what I said about that historic period: 

Those were the golden days for the muckraker. He got on the 
front page of the newspaper and monopolized the editorial columns. 
Any Senator who had a bad dream at night felt that he had justifica- 
tion and license in telling the country abont it in the morning. 


I was not talking about present conditions. I did not in that 
remark refer to the Senator from Mississippi at all. I was 
talking about what took place in Grant's administration. Then 
I proceeded : 

No matter whether there waa any basis in fact for his phantas- 
magoria— 

Whatever that is— 
fiction was more popular than truth. 

I am still talking about Grant’s administration: 


Suspicion was more compelling than evidence. The old-fashioned 
presumption that any man was supposed to be innocent until proven 
guilty was airily swept aside to give place to the new idea that when 
the finger of suspicion had once been pointed at any man by testimony 
however flimsy and untrustworthy he was to be forthwith condemned in 
the forum or public opinion, hanged, drawn, and quartered unless he 
immediately shouldered the new presumption and proved himself innocent. 


I was talking about the situation in Grant's administration, 
and just so that there may be no doubt as to my attitude, I 
read all of that paragraph. My friend read only a part of it. 
It was an oversight on his part. He is always fair, fair in 
debate and fair to behold. This is what I said: 

There bas been investigation in our day— 


I beg seriously now that my friend the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will note this: 

Nowhere in any respectable quarter is there any disposition to con- 
done wrongdoing or to permit any criminal to go unwhipped of justice. 
No matter who is hurt, no honest man of any political faith has any 
right to complain of orderly, legal inquiry for the promotion of the 
public good; but the sense of fairness of any decent citizen will in- 
evitably revolt when sincere inquiry after truth for the protection of 
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the public interest gives place to pharisaical profession of self-admitted 
virtue on the one hand with attribution of unproyen and foundationless 
charges on the other, 


Further on I said: t 


Congress is, or at any rate ought to be, a legislative body. So far 
as Investigations in proper form are necessary to obtain basis of fact 
for legislative action or to bring to light wrongdoing of officials with 
a view to improvement of the public service, such investigations ure 
justifiable. But when they degenerate into mere muckraking for 
political purposes, when an innocent chance telegram is greedily seized 
upon in an effort to besmirch the President, when witnesses of more 
than doubtful veracity are permitted by suggestion and suspicion to 
malign the dead and slander the living, when a dragnet is put out to 
bring in disappointed, discharged employees, convicts, and criminals, 
and they are given free rein and encouragement to wag the slimy 
tongue of scandal it is time to call a halt. The President’s duty is to 
administer and enforce the law. That responsibility he does not shirk ; 
he is directly and personally responsible to the people for the proper 
discharge of that obligation. If the Senate is to supervise grand juries 
and try persons accused of crime there will be a total subversion of 
those constitutional balances of power upon which the safety of the 
people depends. Let us return to constitutional methods; let trials be 
had before courts and juries where testimony is taken according to the 
rules of evidence and not given by disappointed disturbers encouraged 
to tell fairy stories. Without minimizing in any respect any beneficial 
results that have come from investigations thus far conducted the 
time has now come for Congress to attend to its own business for a 
while. 

Congress itself is being investigated by the American people—it is 
being weighed in the balance and, in some respects at least, found 
wanting. Important constructive legislation is delayed by long-winded 
speeches delivered for political effect. The country now confidently 
expects and insistently demands that Congress follow the suggestion 
of the President that legislation rather than investigation is the im- 
perative demand of the hour. Let the builder's trowel be substituted 
for the muck rake. 


I was just making a general observation, without referring 
to any particular individual. Then, to show my utter fairness 
in the matter, I read this language. I thought my friend was 
going to read it, but he did not. I said: 


The faults of the individual can not be attributed to an organiza- 
tion unless that organization condones and adopts the acts of the 
individual as its own. If Mr. Fall should be nominated for any im- 
portant office by the Republican Party in face of the disclosures that 
have been made concerning his official conduct, the Republican Party 
would properly be held responsible as an organization for its indorse- 
ment of his record. If the Democratic Party should name Mr. McAdoo 
as its candidate for the Presidency, it would thereby adopt and indorse 
as its own his record. 


Then, just so that the record may be complete, I quoted in 
my address the report that was made to the Senate by the 
Secretary of the Navy, found in the records of the Senate, 
read here just a few days ago, In which the Secretary reported 
that— 


An examination of the records of the Navy Department, its bureaus 
and offices, discloses that the Hon. William Gibbs McAdoo, former 
Secretary of the Treasury; the Hon. James Hamilton Lewis, ex- 
Senator; and the Hon. Hoke Smith, ex-Senator, appeared before this 
department in advocacy of claims against the Government of the 
United States, and who at the time of their advocacy came within the 
provisions as set forth by Senate Resolution 176. 


I called attention to the fact that it was a dull day in the 
Senate when there was not some official report of the proceed- 
ings of this potential candidate for the Democratic nomination, 
Mr. McAdoo. One day comes a report from the Secretary of 
the Navy of the performances of Mr. McAdoo a little after he 
went out of office, practicing in cases where influence was tre- 
mendously important, and where it does not appear that he 
rendered any legal service in court. That is one day. Another 
day a report comes in about his performances before the War 
Department, cases he was reputed to have handled there, and 
the next day before the Shipping Board. He knew how to 
charge, for I remember that it was stated he claimed that his 
services to Mr. Doheny were worth a million dollars. 

I was speaking of all those things in a kindly and Christian 
spirit; and if I had been bright enough to have thought of it, 
I would have used the terse description applied to that gentle- 
man by a most distinguished and able and eloquent Democrat 
on the other side of the aisle, wien he said in characteristic 
fashion: 


Some lawyers practice law, but Mr. McAdoo practiced son-in-law. 
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faw, I think im 1926, which inereased by hundreds of millions 
of dollars the appropriations, and that accounts for the in- 
crease im the appropriations for running the Government. 

Mr. WILLIS. I theught I was entirely fair about that be- 
eause I called attention to the war expenditures. In order that 
I may be understood to be entirely fair I give the figures for 
each year: The next year the debt bounded up to $12,000,- 
000,000, leaving off the odd figures. The next year it went to 
$25,000,000,000. Then there was a reduction thereafter, but 
it appears, and that is the statement I have made, that in 
times of peace every year the Democrats run the Government 
they always increase the debt and always increase the appro- 
priations. I have figures which E obtained from the Appro- 
priations Committee showing that in 1913 the annual appro- 
priations were $1,121,000,000 and that they had increased by 
1917 to 31,328,000,000. 

Now, the figures that my friend quoted from my address 
show that when the Republicans took control in 1920 the 
annual appropriation required was over $7,000,000,000, the 
very next year $4,000.000,000, with a reduction the following 
year of $237,000,000 and the next year after that a reduetion 
of 240,000,000. So that during the period of Republican con- 
trol there has been an approximate reduction of $3,500,000,000, 

Now another thing 

Mr. HARRISON. Before the Senator goes from that poiat 
will he let me ask him one question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said that when the Demo- 
erats get in control they increase appropriations every year. 
Is it not a fact that during the 16. years preceding the Wilson 
administration, when the Republican Party was in control, each 
succeeding year carried a larger apprepriation ever the pre- 
eeding year? Is not that a faet? 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall be glad to answer the Senator when 
he has concluded his speech. 

Mr. HARRISON. And in view of the fact that the couatry 
is gradually growing bigger all the time, is it not necessary 
te have larger appropriations? 

Mr. WILLIS. We must always be fair with each other. 
Inevitably it is true that the expenses of the Government in- 
erease somewhat. But the Senator will observe, if he will take 
the years in which his party has eontrolled, that the expenses 
through some peculiar reason have increased amazingly. 
Somehow a Democratic administration has a curious effect 
upon governmental finances. It has to be followed by a Re- 
publiean administration to straightem things out. A Republi- 
can administration to follow and clean up the havoc and chaos 
that are always in the wake of a Demoeratie administration is 
70 eee as an ambulance after a gas explosion. We have 

ave 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, to what gas explosion does 
the Senator from Ohio refer? 

Mr. WILLIS. The one on the other side of the aisle was 
the one I had in mind. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Are we to understand the Senator 
from Ohio is the ambulance in this case? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it is a fairly good figure of speech, 
though it was rather hastily made. I am perfectly willing to 
let it stand. 

Now, as to the number of employees, I was fair with my 
friend. He does not read all of my speech. If he would read 
all of it he would knew a great deal more about things, and 
he weuld not. know so many things that are not so. I said: 


In other words, about 150,000 fewer employees do the work now 
than were kept on the pay roll by the Democrats. 


That is exactly what I said and the Senator will observe 
by looking over the figures that I was entirely fair in my 
statement, J 

I owe an apology to the: Senate for taking any time because, 
frankly and without eriticizing anybody, it is not my theory, 
that the Senate Chamber, where great measures are pending, 
where the business of the people must be attended to, is the 
place to make political speeches. This is the first time I have 
been guilty of offense, and I should not have been so except 
that I was wheedied into it by the alluring eloquence of my, 
friend the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I indorse very heartily the 
able and eloquent speech made by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. HiagzrsonT, in which he suggests that Republican Sena- 
tors who desire to discuss the doings: of Congress should make 
their speeches here and not go out in the States somewhere 
and speak tu some club that furnishes the occasion, when no 
Demoerat is present and no Progressive Senator there to: in- 
terrogate the Republican Semator making a speech. They 


That was the kind of business he was practicing before the 
di 


epartments: 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I dislike to be interrupted in this recital; but 
I yield to my friend. 

Mr. HARRISON. I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but I 
was just wondering if he read in this list—I de not knew 
whether it was that report or another one—that Jim Good, the 
Coolidge manager in the western headquarters, had done Hke- 
wise? 

Mr. WIELIS. No; but I read that Thomas Gregory did, and 
that A. Mitchell Palmer did, and there were about four Demo- 
crats to every Republican. I read that, and so did the Senator. 
But, to be very frank about it, E think that is not material to the 
discussion. F was speaking of those matters simply to illus- 
trate what I believed to be the facts, that ne decent man of any 
political faith or m any quarter condones wrongdoing, or has 
any thought other than that the guilty, whoever they are and 
wherever they may be, should be brought to justice. 

In that connection I want to eorrect my friend, beeause I 
value his opinion most highly and his friendship, of course, 
very greatly. He mistook a statement I made, and I hope I 
may have his attention. I did not mean to say—and if he will 
refer to the printed page he wil? find that I did not say—that 
his party was guilty of graft and corruption. Here is what I 
said after enumerating a few of the billions of dollars that had 
been wasted. I closed with the statement that the money had 
been wasted by a Democratic administration. 

I think I was fair in that, Mr. President, because I called 
attention to the fact that there was a great war, and that 
there was the inevitable waste of war, and that the increase in 
debt up to $25,000,000,000 was due read the language: 

Of course, the later increase to $25,000,000,000, in 1919, is charge- 
able to necessary war expenditures, augmented as they were by cost- 
plus system, waste, extravagance, and. ether Democratic devices to 
extract coin from the Treasury. 


I was very fair about it; but here was the sentence, at the 
top of page 7714 of the Recorp. T said: 


Yet in view of this damning record’ of Incompetency— 


That is the way I characterized it, as a “record af ineom- 
petency,” and I have never heard anybedy say yet but what the 
thing to which I have referred was & record of incompetency. 
I said = 


Yet in view of this damning record of incompetency, if not graft and 
corruption— 


1 did not say “graft and corruption” at all. I said, II 
not graft and corruption, it was. incompetency.” 

vet in view of this damning record of incompetency, if not graft and 
corruption, our Democratie friends have the unbridled effrontery to 
criticize Republican management aud sing the praises of Demoeratic 
methods. 


Now, about these figures; I was rather interested im those. 
1 hold in my hand a leaf torn out of the report of the 
of the Treasury. It is rather interesting to note the faet that 
every year that a Democratic administration runs the Govern- 
ment it runs it further in debt. When the Democrats took 
hold of the Government in 1913, according to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the debt was $1,198,000,000, When 
they let loose of it—of course two of the years had included the 
great expenditures of the war and they could not fairly be 
included, and were not included by me—but in 1917, before 
there had been any war expenditures appreciably, the debt had 
piled up to $2,975,000,000. A Democratic administration always 
increases the debt, as. these figures show, and that is what I 
said at Pittsburgh. ‘They always increase appropriations, and 
I have the figures here for that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainty. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has shown an inerease from 
1913 to 1917. 

Mr. WIELIS. Yes: 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator be fair enough to state: 
that in 1916, F belleve it was, the greatly increased Army 
called for very large appropriations, two or three times what 
they had heen. I remember in the Sixty-second Congress the 
Army appropriations amounted’ to $100,000,000. and In 1917 I 
think they amounted to -$360,000,000, I remember in the 
Sixty-second Congress, when my friend and I served together 
in the Houve, the Navy appropriation was $160,000,000 and it 
increased just before the war to somewhere around $600,000,800. 
Under the preparedness program a policy was enacted into 
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should make their speeches here, so that we would have the 
opportunity to interrogate them, as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi interrogated the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wurts] to-day. 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perrrre] made 
one of those speeches up in Maine. His colleague, the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrxep], has made one of them, 
I believe. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 
made one, and at last the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILIIS] has 
made one, ‘The big four on the other side of the Chamber 
have gone away from this body where we could not hear them 
and expose the fallacy of their arguments. They have poured 
forth their wrath upon Democratice Senators, printed their 
speeches in Republican papers, and then some Republican 
in the Senate has risen in his place and asked to have the 
speeches printed in the Recorp. Is not that a miserable per- 
formance? These Senators, if they have anything to say in 
defense of all the crookedness and corruption that have been 
going on in a Republican administration, should stand up and 
say it in the open Senate. 

But the Senator from Ohio tells us that this is not the place 
to make a political speech. What is this body? Is it the 
king’s council chamber, or is it the great deliberative body of 
the American people? Who runs this Government? It is sup- 
posed to be run by the people through political parties. What 
do those parties do? They are supposed to understand some- 
thing of the science of government and to stand in this place 
and, through their leaders, speak the policies of their party, 
show their faith by their works, and give account of their con- 
duct to the American people. 

Ill does it become Republican Senators to try to escape re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of a Republican administration and 
when brought to judgment say, “This is not the place to 
make political speeches.” Time has been under Republican 
control when very few speeches were made here in behalf of 
the people. Time has been when Republican leaders could 
practically control speech making in this body. Time has been 
when big interests controlled the leadership of the Republican 
Party as now and could say what should be done and what 
should not be done in this Chamber. 

Senators on the other side of the aisle who could not answer 
our arguments have been sitting silent for quite a while. 
Why? Because, as one Republican leader said, not long ago, 
“What can we say? You ask us why we do not get up and 
answer the Democrats when they charge us with all these 
things. They say they have been done in our administration. 
We can not deny it. What can we say? We can not say any- 
thing, and therefore we remain silent.” 

But it is rumored about the Capitol that word has come to 
Republican Senators in a caucus which they held, to which the 
Senator from Ohio made no reference, that they must get up 
and say something; that whenever they are attacked by a Demo- 
erat, whether they haye anything to say or not, they must get 
up and make a noise, and let the Republican newspaper re- 
porters have something to send back to the papers in the States 
showing that they are at least trying to make some sort of 
fight. 

The Senator from Ohio and other Republican leaders over 
there are anxious to forget these investigations and all the ter- 
rible things that they have disclosed. They are anxious to 
have the investigations stopped. Anyone can read the speeches 
of every one of them and they will show something like this: 
“While I do not object to investigation, and would be glad 
to see anyone that is guilty apprehended and punished, but“ 
They just trip over it rapidly like that. But,“ and then they 
will strike the table in front of them so hard that it frequently 
knocks the glass off of it, “But it is high time,” they say 
with emphasis, “ that the Senate was getting down to business,” 
What is more important in the business of this body than driv- 
ing crooked and corrupt men from office? What is more im- 
portant in the line of a Senator's duty than running down 
and apprehending and punishing those who have betrayed their 
trust? What is more important in the line of a Senator’s duty 
than requiring honesty in publie office, and doing his bit to 
expose and condemn those found guilty of wrongdoing in offi- 
cial positions? 

No Democrat should use his position to the hurt and injury 
of his country to build up his party. No Republican should do 
that. When the Democratic Party is in power and officials 
in it, Cabinet officers, are guilty of wrongdoing, the Democratic 
Party ought to be held responsible for it. The Senator from 
Ohio would escape that responsibility. The Senator from Ohio 
said, If Senator Fall should now be nominated for an office 
by the Republicans we should be criticized.” The Senator un- 
dertakes to escape the responsibility that attaches to any party 
and to all parties. If we do not hold a party responsible for 


its conduct by what means are the people going to punish those 
who have betrayed their trust? The only way to compel that 
party to get right is to punish it with the stripes of defeat 
when it has been unfaithful. The Bible says—and I am 
going to repeat that text until every Republican in the Senate 
knows it— By their fruits ye shall know them.” If Republi- 
can officials are crooked and corrupt, are we going to hold 
the Democratie Party responsible for it? If Democratic offi- 
cials are crooked and corrupt, are we going to hold the Repub- 
lican Party responsible for it? I say, hold my party responsi- 
ble for the conduct of those whom it puts in office, That is 
what I ask. The way to treat both parties is to hold them 
respectively responsible for the conduct of the Government 
when under their control, and the way to judge a party is by 
what it does, the things that it tolerates and stands for, for 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” 

Hold the Republican Party responsible for what its ofice- 
holders do when in charge of the affairs of the country. Who 
is it that led in all the extravagant expenditures under the 
Wilson administration, if you please? When we were building 
airplanes—a subject referred to by the Senator from Ohio in 
his Pittsburgh speech—when that suggested scandal was 
brought to light what did President Wilson do? Did he say, 
“Go bring me the most prominent Democrat you can get, I 
want to hide and cover things up and keep the truth from coni- 
ing out“? Oh, no. That great American statesman said. Go 
bring Mr. Hughes; he ran against me for President; he is cer- 
tainly the most prominent Republican in America; I want to 
appoint him as counsel to look after that and to go to the bot- 
tom of it and expose anything and everything that he can find.” 
And what did Mr. Hughes do? He smeared the fault of that 
wrongdoing all over Colonel Deeds, of Ohio, and about eight 
others. Every one of them was a Republican. Were those men 
taking advantage of the war situation when Republican and 
Democratic fathers and mothers alike were sending their boys 
into the Army to win the war against a foreign foe? Were 
those Republicans thinking they owed no duty to the country, 
and no responsibility to the flag, and taking advantage of an 
opportunity to steal, and doing it at a time like that? Did 
Wilson undertake to cover anything up? Did any Democrat 
seek to shield anybody? Not at all. 

The Senator from Ohio mentioned shipbuilding and wooden 
ships which were built which he said rotted at the docks. Who 
built those ships? Who was put in charge of them? Some 
Democrat. No. No partisanship was displayed in that trying 
hour when the Government cried out for a merchant fleet big 
enough to follow our Navy wherever necessary. 

What did Woodrow Wilson do? Upon the recommendation, 
no doubt, of leading Republicans, he selected Mr. Schwab, a 
Republican from Pennsylvania, a great friend of Mr. Mellon 
and of the present Republican administration. Who was next 
to him in authority? Mr. Piez, of Chicago. Both of them were 
rank, dyed-in-the-wool Republicans and all the seandal and graft 
attaching to the building of those ships is properly laid at the 
door of prominent Republicans. Did they take advantage of a 
condition existing when the Nation’s life was in peril and our 
boys were pouring out their blood on the battle line in France? 
Were they taking advantage of the Democratic administration 
at a time like that so that they could be able to say, We 
built ships that rotted at the dock; we built the ships, but too 
much money was put into them“? Were Republicans playing 
polities in the darkest hour of the Nation's history or were they 
robbing their Government while our boys were fighting and 
dying to save it? Oh, Mr. President, these are matters to be 
considered by the Senator from Ohlo and those like him who 
make their bitter tirades against the Democratic Party hun- 
dreds of miles away from Washington, when no Democrat is 
present to challenge the propositions which they lay down. 

The Senator from Ohio would, of course, be glad to pull the 
curtain down and say, “Good-by, Mr. Fall; good-by, Mr. 
Denby; good-by, Mr. Daugherty; good-by, Mr. Forbes; good- 
by, Mr. Goldstein”; and good-by to all that long line of corrup- 
tionists who hang like leeches on the body of the Republican 
Party. 

He would like to do that, Mr. President. The Senator, with a 
wave of the hand, says, Why, if we should nominate Mr. Fall 
and should present him to the country we would be responsible.” 
Mr. President, I have never heard anybody advance that idea 
before. That is something new under the sun,“ and the 
Senator from Ohio is responsible for that brilliant idea. When 
a party comes into power, what does it say? We pledge our- 
selves to a faithful performance of our duty as officials in 
charge of the Government.“ Then when their terms have ex- 
pired we call them to the judgment bar of the people. “ Come 
up here, you Democrats. Give an account of your stewardship. 
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Were you faithful? Call the roll.” Begin with the towering 
statesman who stands like Saul amongst his brethren, head and 
shoulders above them all—Woodrow Wilson. “ Were you faith- 
ful?” There he stands, pure as light and stainless as a star. 
Go down the line, and not one member of his Cabinet is tainted 
with wrongdoing. ‘The only thing you can do is to trump up 
something. So, after they have gone out of office and gone into 
the general practice of law in your sheer desperation you com- 
mence to search for something hurtful to some Democratic 
Cabinet member, and you say: “I believe I see a track—we 
have got to find the tracks of some Democrat—and that track 
looks like McAdoo’s track, or somebody’s else track, and it looks 
like it is going toward a Government building. We must find a 
track that will give us something to trail and bark on,” and a 
track of ex-Cabinet members is all you found. It was not an 
official's track. 

What do we find? We have shaken your Republican tree and 
three stalwart Republican Cabinet officers have fallen out— 
Fall, Denby, and Daugherty. There has never been such an 
administration in all the history of the Government. The 
Grant administration was a corrupt administration in some 
respects. The Senator from Ohio was unfortunate in referring 
to that. In many respects I admired General Grant as a man, 
but he did not know what it was all about. They put it over 
him just like they put it over some other Republican leaders. 

Mr. President, the Republican Party can not escape responsi- 
bility to the people. Republicans who have voted the Repub- 
lican ticket in 1920 will not vote it this fall. I know that Re- 
publican Senators think by enacting a tax bill that takes 
taxes off those most able to pay, that pleases the mighty rich, 
they are going to raise a big compaign fund, but the electorate 
of America will not be for sale in this good year of 1924. We 
have not witnessed in our lifetime such a struggle on the part 
of the plain people to regain their lost liberties as we are 
going to witness in the campaign this fall. The battle cry 
is going to be, “ Back to the Constitution! Back to the old- 
time standards of common honesty and clean Government! 
Away with special privilege, with governmental favoritism, 
with the refunding of taxes to the big rich by the big, rich 
Secretary of the Treasury!” Away with it, I say with them; 
God speed the day. 

The Republican Party, in the last Congress, put a tax on 
the medicine of the sick baby; they have put a tax on the medi- 
eine of the sick man wracked with pain and scorched with fever. 
They have placed a tax on the liniment with which to rub 
the leg of the lame and halt soldier who was wounded on the 
battle line in France. Every time medicine is handed over 
the counter in a drug store it is these distressed and afflicted 
poor who pay the tax which is laid upon them by the Republi- 
ean Party. I have not heard a single Republican leader lift 
his voice and ask for relief for one of them. Their failure to 
do so reminds me of what the lowly Nazarene said, “ Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto me.” 

Oh, no; they do not give campaign funds to the Republican 
Party. They can not buy a newspaper and pay a million 
dollars for it; they can not help to subsidize the press, to 
close the avenues of news to those who are fighting the battles 
of the people, to blue pencil everything except that which 
foists the interests of the enemy upon the masses of the people. 
Oh, no; they have no power to do that. “Away with your cry. 
We have not time to hear it,” you say; but here are men who 
gave $50,000 or $75,000 or $100,000 to our campaign funds in 
1920. They are talking as if they are not going to give any 
more unless we bring the surfax down to satisfy them. So 
what do we find? The leadership on the other side of the 
Chamber and the Secretary of the Treasury have brought a 
tax bill into this body that burdens the common man and 
woman, that burdens the plain people of the country, that takes 
the tax off of those men most able to pay and drops it down 
upon the backs of those least able to bear it. That is what 
we have in this rotten tax bill which the Republican Party 
has brought into the Senate. 

For the Mellon plan a propaganda was started at thé outset. 
The Literary Digest, as shown by the able, useful, and elo- 
quent Senator from Mississipi [Mr. Harrison], spent between 
$75,000 and $150,000 in taking a poll of the people and in advo- 
cating and boosting the Mellon plan. Who put up that money? 
Who paid that bill? The big tax dodgers, of course! Who 
lifted a voice in the Chamber against a tax on medicine for the 
sick and the afflicted? Who lifted a voice against a tax on 
harness, on saddles, on bridles, on vehicles, on shears, on 
scissors, on the needles and thread and buttons which the 
farmers and their wives have to use? Nobody except the Demo- 
cratic Senators; no Republican voice was lifted then. 
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You drove “stern Ruin's plowshare” through their rights 
and interests; you left them stranded, and many of them are 
now eking out a miserable existence. You have come to wor- 
ship purely at the altar of Baal; the god of gold is your deity; 
campaign funds are the main goal toward which your leaders 
move—campaign contributions to the Republican Party. 

The cry of your party leaders seems to be: 


What care we for wrongs and crimes; 
It's dimes and dollars, dollars and dimes. 


Then slip off out in the States somewhere, make a speech, 
and then come in and ask permission to print in the RECORD. 

I want you to stand up here and meet our arguments, meet 
them as Senators should meet them. If you can not meet 
them, invite some Democrat to go with you and have a joint 
debate with you where both sides can be presented. I will 
aecept a challenge of the Senator from Ohio to meet him at 
any place that he wants to go where we can both speak, and I 
will tell him in advance what my text will be. 


By their frults ye shall know them. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I should advise the Senator 
from Alabama not to go to Philadelphia or Pittsburgh. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have spoken in both places, I want to say 
to my friend from Minnesota, and there are some good people 
in both places. There are good people and other kinds of 
people in a great many places that I know, but I am ready to 
go to Pittsburgh and discuss the issue with the Senator from 
Ohio or any other Senator who so desires. 

My good friend from Minnesota used to be a Republican, 
but he has long since abandoned that corrupt, time-serving, 
boss-ridden old party. The Senator has escaped and there is 
a chance for him to be saved ultimately. He has turned his 
back on the Republican Party, and why? Because he would 
not longer stand sponsor for its conduct; because he saw who 
was controlling that party; and because he sees now who 
literally guides its destinies. The leadership of that party 
now does nothing until it has consulted the powers that be, 
and they are over in Wall Street. 

The Senator from Ohio tells us that “if we should now nomi- 
nate Mr. Fall,” speaking of the Republicans, “we would be 
responsible for him“; and since I have operated on that sug- 
gestion a little I want to turn the picture around for a moment. 
Mr. Daugherty has been found guilty at the bar of public 
opinion of all sorts of crimes and misdemeanors. He has been 
accused of becoming wealthy while a Republican Cabinet 
officer by his corrupt handling of the instrumentalities of the 
Department of Justice. No greater crime could be committed, 
no more serious charge could be laid at the door of an American, 
than has been laid at his door; and what did he do under the 
charge and under this serious indictment? He is out of the 
Cabinet. Would he have gotten out of the Cabinet if he had 
been innocent? And what excuse did he give when he got out? 
He gave the excuse that the reason why he would not turn over 
the papers asked for in the Department of Justice—I had been 
discussing here the fact that he would not do it, that he would 
hide those papers and would not let them come here—he said: 
“The reason why I did not turn them over was that they con- 
tained important evidence about a communistic move to over- 
throw America,” and he said that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Brookwart] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHeerer] had visited Russia last year, in a roundabout way 
trying to connect them and smear them with a suggestion that 
they were connected with such a movement against their own 
eountry, where both of them had been elected to the Senate by 
the sovereign power in their States; and what did he say? 

“Why did you not turn over those papers, Mr. Daugherty?” 

“Why, because they involved these things.” 

Well, now, Mr. Daugherty, what sort of hole have you put 
the President in by making that suggestion? You have put him 
in the position of trying to side with BrooxkHAnrt and WHEELER, 
all of them trying to overthrow the Government, and you, who 
handled its instrumentalities as a matter of barter in the 
market-place, were coming to the rescue and hugging them to 
your holy bosom and trying to save from their sinful gaze 
these sacred pieces of testimony—you, Mr. Daugherty, whose 
sudden rise to fortune nobody has been able to explain. 

But the Senator from Ohio tells us that if we, the Repub- 
licans, should nominate Fall to an office after these things 
have been disclosed we should be held responsible. Now, I am 
coming closer home to the Senator with the proposition that 
he himself has laid down. 
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Republican Party, with ‘its eyes open, elected Daugherty’ to 
represent the Republican Party of that State in the next Re- 
publican National Convention, with all of these charges and 
all this slime hanging on him and dripping off of him. Who 
is going to take the responsibility for that? What does that 
disclose, Mr. President? Does not that disclose a bad situation 
in the leadership of the Republican Party? Why, certainly it 
does. What is that bad situation? .A bad state of mind, a 
color-blindness. The leadership of that party is unable to see 
the right path, unable to tell right from wrong, justice from 
injustice, erookedness and erime from straightforward dealing 
and upright conduct, and the party has elected him, and 
“by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

| Mr, President, if the Senator's theory is correct that they 
are to be held respousible for those that they have taken up 
out of the ditch and gutter of corruption and crime, and clothed 
them in the robes of authority of their party, what have they to 
say about Daugherty? While he trailed behind and was the 
last on the ticket in Ohio, thousands of Republicans, be uit 
‘said to their credit, would not vote for him, the Senator who 
is now presiding, the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr.. Fuss! 
leading the ticket, I believe—while Daugherty trailed behind, 
yet he was elected, and he has been commissioned to go to 
the convention from Ohio and sit in that body of delegates and 
help choose a Republican candidate for President. 

So under the theory advanced by the Senator from Ohio 
IMr. WIIILTSsI we shall hold the Republicans responsible for 
the election of Mr. Daugherty as a delegate to the next Re- 
publican National Convention. 

Daugherty, driven out.of office by the terrible charges against 
him and by the convincing disclosures about him, goes back 
up to Ohio, and they say his friends “single-shotted” him; 
that they passed around the word: Do not vote for any other 
Republicans, but vote for Daugherty. We must put him over“; 
and you put him over. Now, according to the principle laid 
down by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Witrrs], they must take 
the responsibility for Daugherty, because he said that if we 
should nominate Fall, knowing what we do about him, then we 
would take the responsibility. They have nominated Daugherty, 
knowing what they do about him, and therefore they must 
take the responsibility for him. 

Jess Smith, Roxy Stinson, and the others who handled 
thousands and tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars—one of them is dead; the other one has been hawked 
about and scolded in the speeches, of Republicans around in 
the States as being unworthy of belief. 

Mr. President, let us see whether or not this man was skillful, 
If he was going into crooked conduct, and he feared that 
something might happen and the truth might get out, is there 
anything more natural than that he would pick crooks to do 
this particular crooked. work, so that if it ever should get out 
he could say: Tou are not going to believe Roxy Stinson. 
Here is something we can prove on her. You are not going to 
believe Jess Smith and the others.“ Have Senators ever con- 
sidered that phase of it? But Jess Smith is not here. No- 
body but one witness knows exactly how he died. Some think 
that he was talked to and frightened abont what was going to 
be done with him when all these things came out, and how be 
must take the responsibility and be mum as to everybody else, 
and that he was kept in a state of excitement and nervousness 
and drunk besides until, if he killed himself, he did it under 
those conditions; and when he died a sigh of relief came from 
those who would have been hurt by the facts that Jess Smith 
had in his possession. 

The Senator from Ohio said that when the Democrats got 
in power the Republicans had to come along and clean up. 
Well, he hit it right that time. What they did in the way of 
cleaning up was a plenty. Fall cleaned up. Daugherty 
cleaned up. Forbes cleaned up. Goldstein cleaned up, and 
nobody knows whether Denby cleaned up or not. We will 
know some day, I think. 

His conduct never has been satisfactorily explained to me. 
I have doubts and misgivings about his being free of guilt, 
very many of them. I recall his testimony when the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Warsx] asked him: 


“Why did you think it necessary to do something with these oil 
lands to stop the leakage? 


He said: 

Well, I found out we were having these leaks, 
Listen. The Senator from Montuna said: 
How did you find it out? 
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Mr. Denby said: 


I do not remember now. 
Who told you? 
I do not know. 


That is the substanee of what he said. 

Think of that, Mr. President, transferring over to Fall the 
whole naval reserves of the United States on a hearsay state- 
ment! The Senator from Ohio indicated in his speech that 
we were saying things on hearsay, rumors floating around. 
Here is the Secretary of the Navy in a Republican Cabinet 
transferring the oil reserves of the Nation on a hearsay 
rumor,-and he could not tell who put the rumor afleat—hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of oil reserves lost to the 
Nation on Denby’s hearsay statement. 

Was Mr. Denby innocent? His part in it was so adroitly 
handed that we have been unable to prove anything on him 
from the records that he and others interested kept. What 
did he do? He said: 


I will pass it over to you, Secretary Fall, aud you can do as you 
like. 

Now, then, Mr, Denby, you are going to send this up to the Presi- 
dent, are you not? 

Yes, sir. 

Admiral Griffin has a letter there condemning your movement, has 
he not? 4 

Les, sir. 

You are going to send it to the President? 

Sure, 


Did he do it? Not once. That letter never reached the 
President. They took it out because they were afraid it would 
influence the President and perhaps he might not agree to that. 


Whom) are you going to get to take charge of this thing? 
have a number of admirals. Get this one. 


You 


‘The other one? 

Oh, no. 

Whom are vou going to get? 

I am going to get Admiral Robison. 

Why? 

He is the only one of them in favor of the transfer, 


Is there anything connected with them which makes it 
singular? Yes. Doheny had been out to his ship, and Doheny 
had a son on board his ship, and there a deal was made of 
some sort, and Denby is going to take the other admirals out of 
the way and put it in the hands of Admiral Robison. Is there 
anything suspicious about that? Yes; it stinks to high heaven 
of crookedness and crime. 

Why do you not put that letter in the file and let the Presi- 
den read Admiral Griffin’s objection? He wrote a letter that 
tore your proposition to pieces, but you or somebody else teok 
it out before it got there, we are told. The President said he 
never got it, I understand, and it was not in the file when See- 
retary Denby’s letter reached the White House. 

Where is Admiral Griffin? He is transferred off yonder. 
Who is put in charge? The only man in all the Navy amongst 
the admirals who was favorable to the crime of Fall and Denby. 
Is that strange, or did that just happen? You can not make 
anybody believe that just happened, Mr. President. Of course 
it did not just happen. It happened out of design. It happened 
premeditatedly. It happened as a part of a plan to put this 
deal over, and it went over; and the Senator from Ohio was 
correct when he said the Republicans, when they succeed the 
Democrats, clegn up. They certainly do. 

Mr. President, when the Republicans came into power what 
did they do toward cleaning up? The big profiteers, pompous 
fellows, stood around this Capitol and shoved down the steps 
the soldiers. who were begging for something on Which to live. 
What did they do for the profiteers? They just passed them out 
checks, $450,000,000 a year in taxes, cleaning up after a Demo- 
cratic administration. Oh, yes; you were cleaning up, relieving 
the big profiteers, men most able of all men to pay taxes to help 
settle the war debt. What else did they do toward cleaning up? 
They took off $90,000,000 of the big income taxes,and passed 
checks out to them, relieved them of 590,000,000 a year, making 
$540,000,000 a year:in all. What else did they do toward. clean- 
ing up? They paid $700,000,000 on war contracts—-questionable, 
many of them—to these people. That was Republican cleaning 
o 8 cleaning-up process has made many favored. Repub- 
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You then grabbed our fleet of merchant ships. 
through the House a bill cleaning them up, and but for us you 
would have cleaned up the merchant fleet. You would have 
bartered it for $200,000,000, at a loss to the Government of 
twenty-eight hundred millions of dollars, as I said the other 
day. You did that toward cleaning up. The Ship Trust was 
helping you to clean up. What else? You then turned your 


You passed 


attention to the oil reserves of the Government. You turned 
over to Doheny and Sinclair all the oil reserves, amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars. You did that while you were 
cleaning up when you followed a Democratic administration; 
and the Senator from Ohio is eminently correct when he says 
that Republicans always clean up when they follow a Demo- 
cratic administration. We will not know until we inaugurate 
a Democratic President and see assembled here a Democratic 
Congress on the 4th of March, 1925, just how far you have gone 
toward cleaning up and taking everything in sight. 

If we had not defeated your ship subsidy bill in the Senate 
you would have cleaned up three thousand million dollars there. 
But we defeated that. The Democratic Party in the Senate 
threw itself across its corrupt and miserable path and cried 
out, as the soldiers did at Verdun, They shall not pass“; and 
you did not pass. 

Now we are working toward the glorious consummation of 
a complete house cleaning; and, thank God, it is coming. You 
can no more stop it than a tiny bush upon the western plain 
ean stop a mighty cyclone sweeping across the country. The 
issue is clearly defined. Those who believe that the Govern- 
ment belongs to the people, that it ought to be run in the in- 
terest of the people, that our free institutions should be pre- 
served, that honesty in office is essential, that we should do 
that which will bring about the greatest good to the greatest 
number, those who believe that way—Democrats, Republicans, 
Progressives and independents—will all be on that side. Those 
who believe that this Chamber has become a clearing house for 
tradesmen, a millionaires’ club, a counting room for the mighty 
rich, a council chamber to record the edicts of those who 
would escape their fair share of the burden of taxation, and 
those who believe that governmental instrumentalities should 
be perverted and used in the interest of a favored few and to the 
hurt and injury of the many, will be on the other side. 

Choose ye this day whom ye will serve—God or mammon. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at this time I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate closes its business to-day it take 
a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess). The Senator 
from Utah asks unanimous consent that at the close of busi- 
ness to-day the Senate stand in recess until 11 o’clock to-mor- 
row. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me to 
submit a conference report? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it will not lead to any discussion. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it does, I will withdraw it. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7959) to provide adjusted compensation for the veterans of the 
World War, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 
7, 21, 34, 35, 36, 47, and 48. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 8, 5, 6, 8, 9, 94, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 49, 51, 52, 53, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, and 74, and agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment and on 
page 4, line 24, of the House bill strike out or”; and on page 
5, line 9, strike out the period, insert a semicolon and the word 
“or”; and on page 5, after line 9, insert the following para- 
graph: 

“(i) Any individual who was discharged or otherwise re- 
leased from the draft—for the period of service terminating 
with such discharge or release” and a period. 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment in- 
sert the following: “March 1, 1925,” and a comma; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50 and 
agree to the same with an amendment which, in addition to the 
language stricken out by the Senate amendment, strikes out, on 
page 17, line 13, of the House bill, the following: either (1)”"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “(as soon as practicable after receipt of an applica- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of section 604, but not 
before March 1, 1925)“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, and 
agree to the same with an amendment which restores the lan- 
guage of the House bill except the words “upon him for sup- 
port” appearing on page 21, in lines 4 and 5 of the House bill; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 56, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “(2) The widow or widower shall be presumed to 
have been dependent upon the veteran upon showing by them, 
respectively, the marital cohabitation; the father and mother, 
respectively, shall submit under oath a statement of the de- 
pendency, to be filed with the application” and a period; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 7 of 
the Senate engrossed amendments, line 8, after“ veteran,“ insert 
on or”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 8 of 
the Senate engrossed amendments, line 4, strike out the period, 
insert a comma and the following: “ together with the facts of 
record in the department upon which such above conclusions 
are based” and a period; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “For the administration of the provi- 
sions of this act, the President may except from the opera- 
tion of section 4c of the act entitled ‘An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,’ approved June 3, 1916, as amended, or of any 
act amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, not more than 
seven officers of the Army“ and a period; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 


CHARLES CuRTIS, 

James E. WATSON, 

Gro. P. MCLEAN, 

F. M. SIMMONS, 

Davin I. WALSH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. R. Green, 

W. C. Hawtey, 

ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 

Jno. N. GARNER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr, CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report. It is a unanimous re- 
port, signed by all the conferees of the House and Senate, 
Democrats and Republicans alike. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state the substance of 
the report? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
to object. 

Mr. CURTIS. It will not lead to any discussion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I apprehend there will be no discussion. 
I would like to hear what the Senator has to say about the 
agreement, 


If it is to lead to any discussion, I shall have 
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Mr. CURTIS. The Senate conferees yielded on 9 amend- 
ments, the House conferees on 58; and there was & yielding on 


9 amendments with amendments: The principal change was: 
with reference to the date when the bill should take effect, 
which the Senate fixed at July 1, 1925. Instead of the House 
provision making it effective nine months after the passage 
of the act, the date was fixed at March 1, 1925. That affected 
about three amendments. The Senate receded on the Philip- 
pine Scouts amendment, because, the Philippine Scouts were 
only called on to perform service in the Philippine Islands. 
The Senate yielded on the compound interest provision, in- 
volving two amendments: Those were all the substantial re- 
cessions on the part of the Senate. The balance were on the 
part of the House. ‘The bill is substantially as it passed the 


Senate. 
Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 


Mr. REED of Missourl. 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr, CURTIS. We have before us the conference report on 
the soldiers’ bonus bill. I hope the Senator will not ask for 
a quorum to pass on it. 

Mr. REED of MisSourl. I withdraw the request, if it. will 
delay action at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, I. suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal. clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Fletcher McKinley + Smith 
Brera 8 ue amoet 
Brandegee eorge ary. neer 
Brockbart Gerry Neely anfield 
Bruce Glass Norbeck. Stanley 
Bursum Harris Norris tephens 
Cameron Harrison Oddie Sterling 
Capper Heflin Overman Underwood 
Caraway Johnson, Minn. 23 ‘alsh, 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. ston Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Jones, Wash Reed, Mo. Warren 
Dial Kendrick eed, Pa. Watson 
D Kin Sheppard Willis 
Edge Lad Shields 
Ferris Lod Shortridge 

McKellar Simmons 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce. that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hare], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL]; 
and the Senator from Louisiana- [Mr. Broussarp] are absent, 
on business of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish. to announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] is absent on official business as, a 
member of the Board of Visitors at Annapolis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senaters having 
answered to their names,.a quorum. is present. 

Mr. CURTIS. If we ean get a vote on the conference report, 
I would like to have it; otherwise; I am willing to have it go 
over. I move the adoption of the conference report, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is this a final report? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is. 

Mr. HARRISON. It seems to me there ought to be some ex- 
* made of the report. 

McKELLAR. The Senator from Kansas just made the 
h a moment ago. 

Mr. CURTIS. I made an explanation while the Senator from 
Mississippi was out of the Chamber. It is a unanimous report 
signed by all the conferees; Republicans and Democrats alike. 
The only amendments upon which the Senate conferees had 
to yield were those offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. Harrrson]. They were the last two amendments upon 
which the Senate conferees yielded. They included the amend- 
ment striking out the compound interest proposition. 

Mr. HARKISON. So they insisted upon compound interest 
being charged on loans made to the soldiers? 

Mr. McKBELLAR, Yes; and they agreed to put it off still 
longer. It will go over for at least four years before any 
Soldier can’ get anything out of it. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; it shortens up the time from July to 
March. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But it was previously July to January. 

Mr. GURTIS.. No; it was July to March. We have shortened 
it up three months. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is three and a half years yet. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; it is about two and a half years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am not going to de- 
tain the Senate in regard to the conference report. Some days 


ago: when: the bill was before the Senate I expressed my views 
In opposition to the bonus bill. I realize that there is an over- 
whelming majority in the Senate in favor of the bill and that 
it would be futile for me to attempt to do anything now to pre- 
vent its passage. I do not know whether there will be a roll call 
on its passage or not. Not knowing that fact, I wish merely 
to let the Recorp show that I oppose the adoption of. the con- 
ference report because I am-opposed te the bill itself. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely desire to say that 
of course the record has been made on the soldiers’ bonus legisla- 
tion. I voted for the optional cash bonus: proposition, I thought 
and many other Senators thought, but not a majority, that 
the men should have the option or choice of whether they 
should get a cash bonus or get an insurance policy. We were 
defeated in the fight we made along that line. I voted on the 
final passage for the insurance plan even though the cash 
option was defeated. I was very hopeful, however, that the 
amendment adopted by the Senate that struck out the provi- 
sion for charging compound interest on the loans made to the 
soldiers would be insisted upon and that when advances: were 
made or loans made compound interest would not be charged 
to the soldiers. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Currrs] has 
stated, however, that the House insisted upon their provision. 
The Senate conferees have no doubt done their best to maintain 
the provision as incorporated in the bill by the Senate. Not- 
withstanding. this change brought about by the conferees, and 
in spite of the fict that on the loans the soldiers will be 
charged compound interest, I shall vote for the conference re- 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, it was my mis- 
fortune to be absent from the Senate while the bonus bill was 
under consideration. I had arranged, however, to be paired in 
favor of a cash-Donus plan. I merely want to say now that in 
my judgment the present bill is far from meeting our obliga: 
tions to the soldiers who served in the war. I think the sol- 
dlers are being put off with a measure which is little less than 
a subterfuge and fraud upon them. 

The debates: have demonstrated that as strong a fight was 
made by the majority of Senators on this side of the Chamber 
as could! be made for the redemption of the pledges that had 
been made by both political parties and the implied pledge that 
existed outside of any political party pledge. That battle was 
ineffective because it met with the determined opposition of the 
administration and the organization on the majority side. What 
the soldiers are failing: to get, therefore, is not chargeable: to 
those of us who have done our best. 

I regret exceedingly’ that we are giving to the soldiers this 
wholly inadequate recompense, I think it would have been 
better te have allowed the entire question to go by and to have: 
met it after election. than to have passed the bill in the form 
in which it has passed. I repeat that I regard it as a breach: 
of faith to the soldiers, and as a measure that will bring to 
them but little real satisfaction or relief. 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr; REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I wish to ask if 
the Senator im charge of the tax bill is willing to allow the 
pending amendment to go over until to-morrow? I want to 
submit some remarks upon it and it is now pretty late. The 
Senate is tired, and I am tired. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and so forth, is ready for con- 
sideration. I understand there is no real objection to it. I 
am alse informed that the Democratic Members of the Senate 
are to hold a conference to-night and their desire is to get 
away not later than 6 o'clock. I doubt very much whether 
we could get a vote upon the pending amendment by that hour. 

I take this oceasion, however, to give notice that I shall 
expect, if possible, to hold a night session of the Senate to- 
morrow night. We have been two days considering the one 
amendment. We have not had a vote on it at all. I am not 
complaining’ of any Senator who bas spoken upon the bill, 
but politics have been injected into the proceedings to-day 
and the day has gone by without any progress on the bill 
itself. I call the attention of Senators to the fact that when 
the bill passes the Senate I do not believe it possible to get 
it out of conference short of two weeks: It will be rather re- 
markable if a bill of this character should get out of confer- 
ence in less than that time. 
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I will say to the Senator from Missouri that I am going to 


comply with his request now. I ask unanimous consent that 
the: unfinished business be temporarily laid aside for the con- 
siderniion: of the appropriation bill in charge of the Senator: 
from: Washington. [Mr. Joses] 

The PRESIDING- OFFICER: Is: there objection: to) the 
request of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none and 
the unfinished business is temporarily laid aside. 


APPROPEIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, ETC. 


Mr. JONES: of Washington. I ask unanimous: consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 8330. 
making: appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and so forth. 

Mr. KING. May I Inquire of the Senator if he expects to 
Dass the bill to-night? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not suppose we will be able 
to pass it. I would like to get as far: as possible with it, how- 
evers Of course, if there is any item to which a Senator serii 
ously objects and which: he would like to have go over, I will 
gladly let it go over. 

Mr. KING. The Senutor knows that because of our activities 
we have had no opportunity to read the bill. I have no objec- 
tion to its consideration and to its being proceeded with so long 
as we do not have any vote on its passage this evening: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there obqeetion to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Washington if 
there was any objection. by any member of the committee? 

Mr: JONES of Washington. Not that I know of. 

Mr. KING. So it is a unanimous report? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There may be some difference 
of opinion as to some amendments, and if there is those amend- 
ments will be permitted to go over, if desired. But I appreci- 
nate the situation: Senators are in and I am not crowding them 
unnecessarily. 

Mr KING. This is the appropriation bill for the Department 
of Commerce?* 

Mr. JONES of Washington. For the Departments of: State; 
Commerce, Justice, and Labor. There are four departments 
cured for in the one bill. 

The: PRESIDING OFFICER: IS thererobjection: to the re- 
quest of; the Senator from Washington for the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole; proceeded: to consider the bill (H. R. 8350) making ap- 
proprtations for the Departments of State and Justice andi for 
the judiciary; and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
which: had, been reported from the: Committee on Appropria- 
tions with amendments» 

Mr. Jo NES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the formal reading of the bill be dispensed! with and the bill 
read’ fore amendment; the committee: amendments to be con- 
sidered! and disposed’ of ‘first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Secretary: will proceed 
to read the: bill. 

The «reading: clerk: proceeded: to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the: Committee on Appropriations 
was; under the headlug Title I— Department of State. Con- 
tingent expenses, foreign missions, on page 7, line 16, after 
the word! “ exceeding,” to strike out 51,800“ and to insert 
82.500,“ so as to read: 

To enable the President to provide at the public expense all such 
stationery, blanks, records, and other books, seals, presses, flags, and 
signs as he shall think necessary for the several embassies and lega- 
tions in the transaction of their business, and also for rent, repairs, 
postage, telegrams, furniture, typewriters, including exchange of same, 
messenger service, operation and maintenance of launch for embassy 
at Constantinoplé not exceeding $2,500; compensation of kayasses, 
guards, dragomans, and porters, including compensation of inter- 
preters, translators, and the compensation of and rent for dispatch 
agents at London, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, and New Orleans, 
and for traveling: and miscellaneous expenses of embassies and léga» 
tions, and for loss on bills. of exchange to and from embassies and 
legations, including such loss on bills of exchange to officers of the 
United States Court for China, and payment in adyance of subserip- 
tions for newspapers (foreign and domestic) under this appropriation 
Is hereby authorized, $720,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading. of! the bill: was continued to page 8, line 20, 
Consular Service, salaries: of the Consular Service.“ 


Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, I desire te ask: the Sen- 
ator: in charge: of the bill a: question. What has: beeome of 


| the so-called Rogers bill reorganizing the Consular Service? 


Mr; JONES of Washingtom 1 think;it was considered in the 
House yesterday. I do not know whether it passed. the House 
yesterday. or not; but it was up for consideration, I think, 
under the call of the committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, What: effect: would that bill have, ifi en- 
acted, on the appropriations made in the pending measure? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know what effect! it 
would have, but whatever would be necessary, of course, could 
be taken care of in a subsequent appropriation. bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to say to the chairman of 
the committee that Lam advised that this bill, notwitlistanding 
the professions of economy: and the promises that througli the 
operation: of: the: Budget: Bureau. there would be reform and 
retrenchment, . carries: more than $4,000,000 above the appro~ 
priations: for like purposes for the same departments for the 
present fiscal year; that is, the fiscal year which will end June 
30 of this: year. I express my keen disappointment. at the 
action of the committee. The Senator, who stands for economy; 
must appreciate the fact: that the tax: bill; according to the 
estimates; of the revenue to) be derived under its provisions, 
will leave: a deficit:of; perhaps, several hundred million dollars 
What: is: the reason that there has: been no retrenchment, no 
reform! 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, of course there 
is a natural; growth: of the Government that must be taken 
care: of and also of the various: governmental activities: The 
Senate has added $293,287. to the bill as it passed the other 
House, and we added nothing except what we felt was fully 
justified and absolutely necessary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Most ofthe: additions made by the Senate 
are for the Department of Commerce, which is the most exs 
travaganh department of the Government: 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The clerk of the committee calls 
my attention to the fact that there is am item on page 58 ot the 
bill, which was put in by the House, of 83.500, 000 for u census 
off agriculture; to) carry out: av law: that Congress has passed, 
That practically accounts for the inerease in the appropriations 
in the bill for the coming fiscal year over those for the current 
fiseal year: Let me say: also that the House added over: a 
million dollars for the enforcement of the immigration law. f 

Those two items alone account: for the increase: in appropria- 
tions for the year 1925 over that of 1924. Those increases were 
considered absolutely essential on the floor of the House. ‘The 


Sum of $1,200,000 was put on the bill on, the floor of the 


House upon the showing made, and the other amount was 

added, as I have said, to carry, out a law. passed hy Congress. 
Mr. SMITH. What is the amount of. the appropriation 

made for the hurpose of taking the agricultural census? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The bill provides an appropria- 
tion of $3,500,000, “ to continue available until June 30, 1926.” 
It really covers two years. ; 

Mr. KING. May I inquire what are the data not now ob: 
tainable from the Census Department and from the commer- 
cial organizations of the Agricultural Department that are 
not now available under the existing machinery, for the use 
of the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. JONES of. Washington: I‘ can not advise the Senator 
as to that. That is a provision which was put on in the other 
ne and the committee of the Senate did not disturb it: 

t 


for: salaries: and necessary expenses for: preparing, for; taking,. com- 
piling, and publishing the census of agriculture: of the United States 
for 1925— 


And so forth. 

Mr. KING. Is that the census which was taken in 1920 by 
the Census Bureau? 

Mr. JONES) of Washington, It is a census of agriculture 
to be taken in 1925. It is not a general census at all. I sup- 
pose it is. to seeure data as to various agricultural products, 
the quantity, on hand at: various times, and so on. I will 
State frankly to the Senator that L have not examined the law 
providing- for the census, and so I can not give him the 
information now. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the amendment go over. 

Mr. JONES of: Washington. There is no amendment which 
has been proposed by the Senate committee with reference to 
that. It is an item in the bill as it came from the other House: 
and if the Senator. desires: that: it be stricken: out, he can pro- 
pose an amendment to: that effeet afterwards, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Washington if this appropriation was estimated for by the 
Budget Bureau? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was estimated for by the 
Budget Bureau. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I notice from the report of the committee 
that the appropriations carried by the bill as reported to the 
Senate exceed the appropriations for 1925 by $4,593,423.30; and 
then the report states that it exceeds the estimates for 1925 by 
$1,278,944. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; there was an item of 
$1,200,000 above the estimates placed on in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to enforce the immigration law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The committee has not increased the 
amount above estimates of the Budget? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is one item which we 
have put on that is above the estimates, which, of course, I 
will explain when it is reached in the consideration of the 
bill. m 
Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator from Washington a 
question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senate is now considering the bill making 
appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The portion of the bill providing 
for the Diplomatic and Consular Service comes first and will 

_be first read and considered. 

Mr. LODGE. Exactly. The total increase made by the 
Senate committee in that appropriation is $28,500, which is all 
for the payment of widows of consuls who died in the service, 

, Such payments are always made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is only a very slight 
Increase in the appropriations for the Diplomatie and Consular 
Service. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Most of the increase is for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. As I have stated, Mr. Hoover's department 
is one of the most extravagant in Washington, and most of the 
inereases on this bill are in his department. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Most of the increases put on by 
the Senate committee are with reference to the Department of 
Commerce. 

I call attention to a paragraph in the hearings with reference 
to the appropriation for the census of agriculture. Mr. Drake, 
apparently representing the department, was asked to explain 
the matter, and he said: 


The schedule will cover the number and acreage of farms, the acreage 
of improved and unimproved land, the acreage planted in different 
crops, the number of farm animals, and other data that will enable a 
comparison with the last census, which related to 1919. Conditions at 
that time were far from normal, and every person or organization inter- 
ested in agriculture feels the need of having another census as quickly 
as possible. 


That briefly states the reasons upon which, I suppose, the 
House inserted the provision. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator how much more is al- 
lowed the Department of Commerce in the pending bill than 
in the bill for last year? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. For the Department of Com- 
merce there was an appropriation made for the current year 
of $21,844,957. The amount carried by this bill for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Mr. FLETCHER. The total increase for the Department 
of Commerce proposed by the Senate committee is $172,450, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is oyer the amount 
carried by the House bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I have the figures the Senator 
from Utah desired. The appropriation for the current year 
for the Department of Commerce was $21,844,957. In this bill 
the appropriation carried for that department is $24,027,105, 
being an increase of about 83,000,000. That includes, of course, 
the items carried in the House bill. 

Mr. KING. Then nearly one-third of the entire appropria- 
tion carried by the bill is for the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The increase over the appro- 
priations carried in the bill of last year is about $3,000,000, 
‘which is an increase of about one-seventh as compared with 
that bill. The appropriation for the current year, as I have 
said, is about $21,000,000. We have increased that for the 
next year by a little over $3,000,000. 

Mr. KING. Yes; but the percentage I gave a moment ago 
related to the entire bill; so that nearly one-third of the appro- 
priation carried by the bill is for the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. KING. I wish to state to the Senator that I desire 
to offer some amendments, not only to the text of the bill as it 
came from the House but to some of the amendments reported 
by the committee relating to the Department of Commerce. 
I feel constrained to say that the Department of Commerce is 
not as important to the business and commerce of our country 
as some connected with it affect to believe. 

If he would increase the functions and duties of the Diplo- 
matie and Consular Service and diminish some of the activities 
of the Commerce Department, it would be advantageous to 
business and would result in economy to the Government. I 
had hoped that some plan could be worked out by which the 
various attachés and representatives of the Department of 
Commerce who are abroad, or at least some of them, might be 
cut off from their jobs abroad. When in Europe recently I 
found some representatives of the Commerce Department; but 
the information obtained by the representatives of the Treasury 
Department, the Tariff Commission, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Department of Commerce was found with our 
consular and diplomatic representatives, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator found a great deal of dupli- 
cation of work, did he not? 

Mr. KING. Of course, there was duplication. My recollec- 
tion is that in the city of Berlin during the week I was there 
there were representatives of three or four or five agencies or 
departments of the Government engaged in making examina- 
tions which in practically all instances were parallel where they 
were not duplications. 

There is a proposition before us to increase the appropriation 
in this bill and in another bill so as to provide additional 
representatives 

Mr. OVERMAN. Agricultural attachés. 

Mr. KING. And, as the Senator from North Carolina sug- 
gests, agricultural attachés, The Senator from Washington 
knows that some of the countries that are wiser than ours in 
matters of trade and commerce utilize to a greater extent 
their diplomatie and consular service. If we would do that 
it would be far better for the business men and business 
Interests of the United States and far better for the agricultural 
interests of the United States, I think that if the Department 
of Commerce were restricted there would be nothing lost and 
there would be considerable gain to the Government in the 
matter of economy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I can indorse what the 
Senator from Utah has said about our various services in 
Berlin, I found seven services there; and to-morrow, when this 
bill comes up again, I want to have something to say about just 
what I did find. 

Unquestionably, In my judgment, all of those foreign services 
ought to be combined and put under the general control of the 
ambassador or minister, as the case may be. There is no co- 
ordination at all in our various foreign services. There is a 
great duplication of work. I found the representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of State all doing the same thing, 

Of course, the Government is paying for that duplication of 
work, In addition to that, I found that all of the departments 
had to get their information through what they call the foreign 
office. They had to get it through the ambassador's office, and, 
of course, they did not report to him at all. They reported to 
their chief over here; and the result was that in the city of 
Berlin I found seven services in all, as I remember. I have a 
memorandum in my office, and I will bring it with me to-mor- 
row, so that my recollection can be refreshed and the exact 
facts as I found them given to the Senate. 

I think by all means that when the combination consular 
and diplomatic bill comes over here we should amend it so as 
to put all of our foreign services under the general supervision 
of our foreign ambassador or minister, as the case may be. so 
that duplication of work shall be avoided, economy secured, 
and the best service for our country obtained. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in that connection I want to 
call the attention of the Senate to a bill that is now on the 
calendar providing for a duplication of work for the Agricul- 
ture Department in foreign lands. If we pass that bill and it 
becomes a law, we will have consuls from the Treasury De- 
partment—I do not know how many. I have been trying to 
ascertain what it is going to cost; but in the reorganization 
of our departments we have tried to consolidate these agen- 
cies just as much as possible. I want to say that when that 
bill comes up I hope we are going to discuss it, because nobody 
can tell where this step is going to lead or how much it ig 
going to cost, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator 
called my attention to that. Whatever is done ought to be 
done in the way of consolidating in one place all of our serv- 
ices in a foreign country and putting the work under the direc- 
tion and control of the ambassador or minister, as the case may 
be, and requiring all the attachés to report to him, because all 
of the information they collect must be obtained through his 
office. I think the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopaE], 
who is the head of the Foreign Relations Committee, will 
agree that some systematic arrangement ought to be made. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one thing I want to say to the Sen- 
ator in this connection, and I have not any doubt but that he 
noticed it if he visited our representatives in a foreign country, 
and it is this: I felt like congratulating Secretary Hoover upon 
the class of men he had in Europe. I have been there a good 
many times, and I have visited our foreign representatives, 
but it seemed to me I had never had the pleasure of seeing 
such a class of men representing the Department of Commerce 
in Europe as is the case to-day. 

Mr. McKBHLLAR. I am confident that the Senator will make 
one exception to that statement, and that is the representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce in the city of Berlin. 
I have too great a regard for my country even to repeat—more 
than privately, at any rate—what I witnessed there, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course, I spoke generally. 
I have not any doubt but that there are a few of them that I 
should like to see changed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, the Senator no doubt remembers that this matter of 
sending abroad commercial attachés was my idea and the idea 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. About 10 years 
ago we got an appropriation, with the aid of President Roose- 
velt, of $60,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It was more than 10 years ago. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It may have been 12 or 15 years ago; but, 
whenever it was, President Roosevelt enabled us to get it 
through, and they then sent two traveling men abroad to get 
statistics for our manufacturers, It was a splendid thing, 
and eyerybody wanted to increase it; the manufacturers, the 
business men, wanted to increase it and send more agents; 
and it has grown from the $60,000 then appropriated to about 
a million dollars now. They are sending attachés everywhere 
in the whole world, to every place you can think of, almost; 
and I think it is very extravagant to be sending so many men 
abroad when the State Department has attachés who can 
cooperate with these men. Instead of haying them located 
as attachés in these cities and not coordinating, if we could 
have half a dozen or a dozen men coordinate and act without 
duplication of work with the attachés of the Department of 
State we would accomplish all that is desired, and get all the 
information that is needed by the business men of this coun- 
try. At each of our meetings the business men come here in 
large droves and insist on this and insist on that, and insist 
on these appropriations, and we have gone on and gone on until 
now we are appropriating a million dollars. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I only want to say a single 
word on this subject. 

I think the attachés who have been sent over by the Denart- 
ment of Commerce have done good work, but I think it is 
very prejudicial to any service to have it broken up into 
different compartments. This is the foreign service of the 
Government. It all belongs under the State Department. The 
Army sends military attachés, the Navy sends naval attachés— 
and it is very proper that they should—to the great powers; 
but those military and naval attachés are under the ambassador 
or the minister at the post to which they are accredited. It is 
all one service. 

I think having different services—some from the Agricultural 
Department, some from the Department of Commerce—is a 
bad form of administration. The work that the attachés of 
the Department of Commerce and the Department of Agri- 
culture are doing ought to be consolidated at every post under 
the responsible head of the post. ‘The information will come to 
zus just the same. It does not matter, after it gets here, 
whether it is delivered to the Department of Commerce or 
whether it is delivered to another department, though it is 
more convenient to have, it all under one; but this matter of 
building up little services in different branches, just as we 
had at one time half a dozen little navies, is a bad form of 
administration. They are not quite so numerous now; but at 
one time we had that condition, and I dare say a duplication of 
surveys exists. We ought to put an end to that duplication, 
concentrate the work under one bead, have the reports come 
here, and they can be distributed here perfectly well. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I indorse all that he has said about that matter. After a 
very careful examination in the city of Berlin, to use an illus- 
tration, I found that the State Department of course had its 
embassy and its employees; the Army and the Navy were also 
represented there, and they were connected with the State 
Department. Then the Treasury Department had its rep- 
resentatives there, and they were in a different building. 
The Department of Agriculture was represented there, and its 
representatives were in a different building, and all going it 
alone. The Tariff Commission had representatives over there, 
and they were in a different place, a different building, and 
going it alone. The Department of Commerce was represented 
there by 6 or 8 or 10 representatives, and they were going it 
alone and in a different building. I think there were seven or 
eight different services there, nearly all of them in different 
places, diffienlt to locate, and they are not doing the splendid 
work that they might do if they were all consolidated under the 
American ambassador at that place. 

I agree with the Senator that these commercial attachés for 
the most part do good work. I believe that they build up Ameri- 
ean trade, or could be made to do so if they were properly 
managed; but I believe that the only way to do the work is 
under our foreign representative. 

Mr. LODGE. But on the ground where they are to serve, in 
the country to which they are accredited, they ought all to be 
under one responsibile head. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And required to report to him. 

Mr. LODGE. There have been cases, I know—I do not care 
to go into them—where representatives of one of the other out- 
standing things, I will not say what, have gotten in their heads 
the idea that they were representing the diplomatic: side, and 
they have made representations to foreign countries which they 
ought not to have made. That is, they ought to be under the 
head of the mission, and first report to him, and get his author- 
ity. Otherwise, we may have all sorts of troubles, It is not 
good organization. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, it never was intended that 
these attachés should be loeated at any one point in connection 
with the Consular Service. The idea was that they should 
travel around to the different cities. I remember that they 
were paid $10 a day and all their expenses to travel from one 
place to another, soliciting business for America, giving Ameri- 
can manufacturers information about business opportunities 
in connection with the Department ef State; but now it seems 
that they go and locate them in the same building with the 
Department of Stafe, and the thing that was intended is not 

ccomplished at all. 

Mr. LODGE. They do. The trouble is that they do not 
travel. A great many of them are permanently fixed in the 
cities, and get very large salaries. Of course the Consular 
Service is entirely detached from them. The consul, of course, 
is under the minister or ambassador, but the Consular Service 
is a totally different service“ A very important bill that has 
passed the House is coming over here, and then the Senator 
ean offer his amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was just going to ask whether the Sena- 
tor’s committee has considered the so-called Rogers bill that 
came over from the House? 

Mr. LODGE. No; it has only just passed. I think it passed 
yesterday. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it applies only to the Consular 
and Diplomatic Services, but it ought to be amended; and I hope 
the Senator will carry out his views when that bill is under 
consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. It is coming to our committee and I shall bring 
it up just as soon as I can. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, most of these 
suggestions have referred to the Department of Commerce, and 
I want to notice just a word or two that has been said. 

The Senator from North Carolina stated. that these commer- 
cial attachés should not be fixed locally or kept at a definite 
place ; that they used to travel about from place to place. That 
is still their policy. 

Mr, OVERMAN. ‘The Senator from Tennessee said he found 
them located at one place under the State Department. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. That does not mean that the 
head man stayed there all the time. Here is what Mr. Klein 
said about that: 

The ontstanding contrast, perhaps, between the Consular Service and 
our seryice—and I say this, of course, with no disrespect whatever for 
the Consular Service, because it renders invaluable help to our men—is 
that the commercial attaché must be mobile. For instance, not long 
ago when the Ruhr sitnation was at its height aur commercial attachés 
from Berlin and Paris made a joint survey of that situation. 
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They went out on the ground and looked it over. 
that is not the duty of consular officers. 

Mr. LODGE. That is political business, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; a sort of work they can 
not do. 

Mr. LODGE. Their work is not political, it is economic and 
statistical, and using them for political work like that in the 
ponn which required the training of a consul or of a diplomat, 

just the thing that is most objectionable. When they are in 
a capital where there is an ambassador they ought to report to 


I take it 


Mr. McKELLAR. There ought to be a responsible head to 
whom they could report. If I left the impression that these 
men did not travel around—these men in the Department of 
Commerce, for instance—in Germany or in Poland, I did not 
express myself accurately. I recall that one of the employees 
at Berlin was absent at the time in the country making some 
investigations, as I was informed. I want to be absolutely 
fair about it. I think they can be made to do great work, but 
in order to do it they should have some one on the ground to 
whom they must report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I agree with that. Of course, 
this appropriation bill is not a bill with which we can meet that 
situation. I will just read a few words more from Mr. Klein: 

Whenever an emergency problem of any sort arises they are thrown 
in first and can work expeditiously for they have no quantity of docu- 
ments to be viséd and papers to be checked up and other, what might 
be called, office obligations. 

Senator Jones. Is that mobility one of the principal differences be- 
tween the commercial attaché and the consular office? 

Doctor KLEIN. That is one; I am not prepared to say that it would 
be one of the principal ones. 

Senator Jones. What are the principal differences? 

Doctor KLRIN. Another would be that of the completely economic 
and commercial point of view of the commercial attaché. He is se- 
lected primarily because of his equipment and knowledge to deal with 
economic problems, 


I also want to call attention to,a statement from Secretary 
Hoover with reference to trying to bring these people together. 
They recognize the necessity of having them cooperate and 
work together, and he said this in answer to a question with 
reference to the various activities of the consular officers and 
the commercial attachés, and the suggestion that there is room 
for both: 

Yes, not only that, but within the last three or four weeks we planed 
out the last difficulty remaining, We made a special effort with the 
State Department and fixed it by an Executive order of the President, 
so that there is no question of conflict. That particular order was 
directed to the fact that there should be a periodical meeting of all 
of the economic agencies of the Government, particularly for the co- 
ordination of their work under the direction of the commercial attaché ; 
and I think that planed out the last item of competition there was 
between these services. 


These are matters, of course, that we can discuss more fully 
when we get to the commerce proyisions of the bill, and I will 
not take more time upon it now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a very important service. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We can discuss that later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will continue 
the reading. 

The reading was continued, the next amendment being, under 
the subhead “ Allowance to widows or heirs of diplomatic or 
consular officers who die abroad,” on page 11, after line 24, 
to insert: 

For Carrie Kitchin Haseltine, widow of Ross Hazeltine, late consul 
at Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East Africa, one year’s salary of her 
deceased husband, who died while at his post of duty, of illness in- 
curred in the Consular Seryice, $4,500, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 3, to insert: 

For Pauline M. Robinson, widow of Fred R. Robinson, late consul to 
Saltillo, Mexico, one year’s salary of her deceased husband, who died 
while returning to the United States from his post of duty, of illness 
incurred in the Consular Service, $3,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 8, to insert: 


For May Adelaide Sharp, widow of Hunter Sharp, late consul at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, one year’s salary of her deceased husband, who 
died while at his post of duty, of illness incurred in the Consular 
Service, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 12, to insert: 


For Ethel Roberts Loop, widow of Carl R. Loop, late consul at 
Catania, Italy, one year's salary of her deceased husband, who died 
while at his post of duty, of illness incurred in the Consular Service, 
$4,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 16, to insert: 


For William B. Kirjassoff and David M. Kirjassoff, minor children 
of Max D. Kirjassoff, lete consul at Yokohama, Japan, one year’s salary 
of their deceased father, who died in the earthquake and fire, while 
at his post of duty, $3,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 21, to insert: 


For Eliza R. Scidmore, sister of George H. Seidmore, late consul 
general at Yokohama, Japan, one year's salary of her deceased brother, 
who died of illness, incurred in the Consular Service, $8,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. At that point I desire to offer another amend- 
ment of precisely the same character for the widow of a consul 
who died in office at Trondhjem, Norway. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 

The READING CLERK. At the bottom of page 12 the Senator 
from Massachusetts proposes to insert the following: 


For Frances R. Jewett, widow of Milo A. Jewett, late consul of 
the United States at Trondhjem, Norway, $3,500, one year's salary of 
her deceased husband, who died while at his post of duty of illness 
incurred in the Consular Service. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Was he in the service at the time he 


died? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He was. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I offer another amendment, on page 12, at 
the bottom of the page, to insert the following: 


For Teresa B, Handley, widow of William W. Handley, late consul 
general at Callao-Lima, Peru, $5,500, one year's salary of her de- 
ceased husband, who died while at his post of duty of illness incurred 
in the Consular Service. 


Mr. OVERMAN. At what place was Handley? 

Mr. LODGE. He was at Callao, Peru. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He got $7,500 there? 

Mr. LODGE. He received the salary of $5,500, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ International 
obligations, commissions, bureaus, etc.,“ on page 14, after line 
18, to insert: 


REVISION OF CHINESE CUSTOMS TARIFF 


The unexpended balance of the appropriation of $47,750 to enable 
the United States Government to carry out its obligations arising 
under the treaty relating to the Chinese customs tariff made in the act 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary, approved June 1, 1922, shall remain available for 
the purposes therein described for the fiscal year 1925. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 2, to insert: 


INQUIRY INTO BXTRATERRITORIAIATY IN CHINA 


The unexpended balance of the appropriation of $21,000 to enable 
the United States Government to carry out its obligations arising under 
Resolution No. 4, adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament, December 10, 1921, regarding extraterritoriality in China, 
made by the act making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary, approved June 1, 1922, shall remain 
available for the purposes therein described for the fiscal year 1925. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 15, to insert: 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The appropriation of $15,000 for the payment of compensation to 
and the necessary expenses of the representative or representatives of 
the United States on the International Commission of Jurists, made by 
the act making appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, approved June 1, 1922, is hereby made available 
for the purposes therein described for the fiscal year 1925. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ International 
Office of Public Health,” on page 19, line 23, after the word 
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„payment,“ to strike cut “in gold francs,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 


For the payment of the quota of the United States for the year 1925 
toward the support of the International Office of Public Health, created 
by the international arrangement signed at Rome, December 9, 1907, 
in pursuance of article 181 of the International Sanitary Convention 
signed at Paris on December 3, 1903, $3,860. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 5, to insert: 


THIRD PAN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 


The unexpended balance ‘of the appropriation of $20,000 for the 
expenses of the delegates of the United States to the Third Pan 
American Scientific Congress to be held at the city of Lima, Peru, 
made by the act making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary, approved June 1, 1922, is hereby 
made available for the fiseal year 1925. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 9, page 25. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Some Senators have gone, and 
we haye now reached the appropriation covering the Depart- 
ment of Justice. I understand there is to be an executive 
session, and I ask that we suspend the consideration of the bill 
at this point. 


USE OF THE WATERS OF THE RIO GRANDE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, there is a bill on the cal- 
endar which should be passed promptly in order that the United 
States may cooperate with Mexico in studying the question 
of the equitable use of the waters of the Rio Grande. It is 
Senate bill 2998, providing for a study regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Jex., 
in cooperation with the United States of Mexico. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of Sen- 
ate bill 2998. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it had better be re- 
ported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The reading clerk read the bill, as follows. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the President is hereby authorized to desig- 
nate three special commissioners to cooperate with representatives of 
the United States of Mexico in a study regarding the equitable use of 
the waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., with a view 
to their proper ulillzation for irrigation and other beneficial uses. One 
of the commissioners so appointed shall be an engineer experienced in 
such work. Upon completion of such study the results shall be re- 
ported to Congress. 

Sec. 2, The sum of $20,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated for car- 
rying out the provisions hereof, 


Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I merely desire to say that that 
bill has been reported from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions unanimously, and I think it is a very important public 
work, which should be disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CUSTOMS SERVICE, PORTO RICO 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be taken up Senate bill 2572, to purchase grounds, erect, 
and repair buildings for customhouses, offices, and warehouses 
in Porto Rico. It has been unanimously reported. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions with amendments, on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “to,” to insert the words “transfer 
and”; on line 5, after the word “ paid,” to strike out the words 
"as needed ; on line 6, after the word “collection” and the 
comma, to insert the words “in such amounts and at such 
periods and,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to purchase or otherwise secure grounds Where 
necessary in the municipalities of Aguadilla, Arecibo, Arroyo, Guanica, 
and Fajardo, in Porto Rico, and to build or rebuild thereon custom- 
houses, offices, and warehouses, the grounds and buildings not to ex- 
ceed in cost as follows: Arecibo, $30,000; Aguadilla, $25,000; Arroyo, 


Is there objection to the 


$30,000 ; Fajardo, $40,000 ; Guanica, 880,000; for repairs to the custom- 
house at Ponce, $18,000; for repairs to the customhouse at Humacao, 
$4,000; and for repairs to the custom warehouse at Mayaguez, $8,000. 
Authority is also granted the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer 
and use the excess in any amount so specified not expended to any other 
item or items where the amount specified should be insufficient; all 
said amounts to be paid out of duties collected in Porto Rico as an 
expense of collection, in such amounts and at such periods and under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to have some explanation of it, 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator will understand that Porto Rico 
has its own revenues, This will come entirely out of the Porto 
Rican revenues and not out of our Federal Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is not a charge against our Treasury? 

Mr. WILLIS. Not in any respect at all. It is the money 
of the Porto Ricans. The Governor of Porto Rico and a large 
delegation were here, appeared before the committee, and made 
a yery convincing statement. The total expenditure is some- 
thing like $200,000, and if we may have this considered I shall 
offer an amendment, at the request of the Governor, to pro- 
vide that not more than $65,000 of it shall be spent in any one 
year, It is very greatly needed down there in the handling of 
the public business. All of the delegation agreed upon it, and 
the whole committee were a unit in the matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it necessary to be authorized by the 
Congress? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I so understand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They can not use their own funds without 
authorization by our Congress? 

Mr. LODGE. These are buildings of the Government, 
for customhouses for the transaction of our business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall not object. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and the amendments 
were agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. I offer the following amendment—at the end 
of line 8, page 2, to insert the following: 


Provided, That not more than $65,000 of the total JEEE 
herein authorized shall be made in any one year. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CLAIM FOR DEATH OF JUAN SORIANO (S. DOG. NO. 102) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report respecting a claim against the 
United States for the death on October 2, 1923, at Guerra, 
Dominican Republic, of Juan Soriano, a Dominican subject, 
who was killed by the landing of an airplane belonging to 
the United States Marine Corps, with the request that the rec- 
ommendation of the Acting Secretary of the Navy as indicated 
therein be adopted, and that the Congress authorize the appro- 
priation of the sum necessary to pay the indemnity as suggested 
by the Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

I recommend that, in order to effect a settlement of this 
claim in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State, the Congress, as an act of grace, and without reference 
to the legal liability of the United States in the premises, 
authorize an appropriation in the sum of $2,000. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Inclosure: Report of Secretary of State, with inclosure. 

Tue Warre House, May 1, 1924. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 6 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, 
Friday. May 2, 1924, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


Is there objection to the 


It is 
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NOMINATIONS 


Ewecutive nominations received by the Senate May 1 (legisia- 
tive day of April 24), 1924 


Coasr GUARD 


The following permanent commissioned officers to be tem- 
porarily promoted to the rank as indicated below, in the Coast 
38 of the United States, to rank as such from April 21, 
19242 


To be captains 


Commander George C. Carmine. 
Commander Detlef F. A. de Otte. 


To be commanders 


Lieut. Commander William J. Wheeler. 
Lieut. Commander Eugene Blake, jr. 

Lieut, Commander Philip H. Scott, 

Lieut, Commander James F. Hottel. 

Lieut. Commander Harold D. Hinckley. 
Lieut. Commander Benjamin L. Brockway. 
Lieut. Commander John Boedeker. 

Lieut. Commander William H. Munter. 
Lieut. Commander Philip W. Laurlat. 
Lieut, Commander Leon C. Covell. 


To be lieutenant commanders 


William K. Scammell. 
Russell L. Lucas. 
Stephen S. Yeandle. 
Frederick A. Zeusler. 
Thomas S. Klinger. 
Henry G. Hemingway. 
Jeremiah A. Starr. 
Joseph E. Stika. 
Floyd J. Sexton. 
Clement J. Todd. 
Gustavus U. Stewart, 
Joseph F. Farley. ‘ 
Carl H. Abel. 
Frank J. Gorman. 
Gordon W. MacLane. 
Robert Donohue, 
Earl G. Rose. 
Loyd V. Kielhorn. 
Edward H. Smith. 
Elmer F. Stone. 
Carl C. von Paulsen. 
Fletcher W. Brown. 
John E. Whitbeck. 
Henry Coyle. 
Frederick J. Birkett. > 
To be commanders (engineering) 
Lieut. Commander Albert C. Norman. 
Lieut. Commander Theodore G. Lewton. 
Commander Christopher G. Porcher, 
Commander John B. Turner. 
Commander Charles A. Wheeler. 


To be lieutenant commanders (engineering) 


. Charles bs e wos 
Henry Roach. 
Clinton P. Kendall. 
Herbert N. Perham. 
Benjamin ©. Thorn. 
Lieut., Milton R. Daniels. 
Lieut. Ellis Reed-Hill. 
Lieut. Mayson W. Torbet. 
Lieut. Gustavus R. O’Connor. 
Lieut. Walter M. Troll. 
Lieut. Charles T. Henley, Ir. 
The above temporary promotions are recommended in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act approved April 21, 1924. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 


To be Assistant The Adjutant General for a period of four 
years from date of acceptance, with the rank of brigadier 
„general from May 16, 1924 
Col. Lutz Wahl, Adjutant General's Department, vice Brig. 
Gen. Benjamin Alvord, Assistant The Adjutant General, to be 
retired from active service May 15, 1924. 


Lieut. 
Lieut, 
Lient. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lient. 
Lieut, 
Lient. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
To be Chief of Engineers for a period of four years from date 
of acceptance, with the renk of major general from June 19, 
1924 


Brig. Gen. Harry Taylor, assistant to the Chief of Engineers, 
vice Maj. Gen. Lansing H. Beach, Chief of Engineers, to be 
retired from active serviee June 18, 1924. 

To be assistant to the Chief of Engineers for a period of four 
years from dete of acceptance, with the rank of brigadier 
general 
Col. Edgar Jadwin, Corps of Engineers, vice Brig. Gen. 

Harry Taylor, assistant to the Chief of Engineers, nominated 

for appointment as Chief of Engineers. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA d 

Samuel J. Tucker to be postmaster at Springville, Ala., in 
place of S. C. Puckett, resigned. 

Hugh H. Dale to be postmaster at Camden, Ala., in place of 
J. S. Foster, resigned. 

ARIZONA 

James A. Jones to be postmaster at Pheenix, Ariz., in place 
of S. J. Michelson. Incumbent's commission expired February 
11, 1924. 

ARKANSAS 

Robert E. Jeter to be postmaster at Wabbaseka, Ark., in place 
of R. E. Jeter. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Maud Jackson to be postmaster at Sherrill, Ark, in place of 
Maud Jackson. Office became third class April 1, 1024. 

John N. Phillips to be postmaster at Jasper, Ark., in place of 
J. M. Phillips. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Maida W. Russell to be postmaster at Star City, Ark. in 
place of M. W. Russell. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Nellie V. Gilbert to be postmaster at Millville, Ark., in place 
of N. V. Gilbert. Office became third class April 1, 1924 

CALIFORNIA 

Ellen M. Gholson to be postmaster at Tennant, Calif., in 
place of E. M. Gholson. Office became third class April 1, 
1924, 

Myrtle H. Turner to be postmaster at Reseda, Calif., in place 
of M. H. Turner. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Frances W. Brown to be postmaster at Montrose, Calif., in 
place of F. W. Brown. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Ralph R. Merritt to be postmaster at Tehachapi, Calif., in 
place of W. C. Brite. Incumbent's commission expired April 
14, 1924. 

COLORADO 

Thomas A. Davis to be postmaster at Portland, Colo., in 
place of T. A. Davis. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

John A. Williams to be postmaster at Marble, Colo., in place 
of J. A. Williams. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 


CONNECTICUT 


Frederick W. Foster to be postmaster at Short Beach, Conn., 
in place of F. W. Foster. Office became third class April 1, 


FLORIDA 


Edward O. Sawyers to be postmaster at Zolfo Springs, Fla, 
in place of E. O. Sawyers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1924. 

ILLINOIS 

Willis G. Hodge to be postmaster at Ina, III., in place of 
W. G. Hodge. Office became third elass April 1, 1924, 

Harry V. Popejoy to be postmaster at Cropsey, III., in place 
of H. L. Eyre. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

John H. Lawder to be postmaster at Campbell Hill, III. in 
place of J. H. Lawder. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Oscar N. De Forde to be postmaster at Alma, III., in place 
of G. H. Winks, resigned. 

Louis A. Willman to be postmaster at Metamora, III., in 
parei of N. E. Moulton. Incumbent's commission expired March 
9, 1924. 

Irene L. Ford to be postmaster at Mahomet, III., in place of 
7 85 Lindsey. Incumbent's commission expired August 29, 


Lyle E. Wilcox to be postmaster at MeLean, III., in place of 
N. O. Ebinger. Incumbent's commission expired March 9, 
1924. 

Charles J. Rohde to be postmaster at Lena, III., in place of 
J. O. Lampert. Ineumbent’s commission expired August 29, 
1923. 


1924 
* INDIANA 


Alexis G. Coffman to be postmaster at Roachdale, Ind., in 
place of G. A. Wilson, resigned. 

John N. Hunter to be postmaster at South Bend, Ind., in 
ae 725 J. N. Hunter. Incumbent's commission expires May 
„192 


Iowa 

William C. Harbach to be postmaster at Des Moines, Iowa, in 
place of G. A. Huffman. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
28, 1924. 

Harry W. Burgess to be postmaster at Rose Hill, Iowa, in 
place of H. W. Burgess, Office became third class April 1, 
1924. 

George Mekinnis to be postmaster at Ollie, Iowa, in place of 
George McKinnis. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

John E. Mieras to be postmaster at Maurice, Iowa, in place 
of J. E. Mieras. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Cora M. Lamer to be postmaster at Goodell, Iowa, in place 
of F. W. MeNutt. Office became third class July 1, 1923. 

Charles B. Santee to be postmaster at Cedar Falls, Iowa, in 
place of G. W. Hughes. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1924. 

KANSAS 

Alice M. MeLavy to be postmaster at Morganville, Kans., in 
place of Alice M. McLavy. Office became third class January 
1, 1924. 

Elizabeth R. Bell to be postmaster at Towanda, Kans., in 
place of E. R. Bell. Incumbent's commission expires May 6, 
1924. 

Charles E. Schul to be postmaster at Grenola, Kans., in 
place of C. E. Schul. Incumbent's commission expires May 
6, 1924. 

KENTUCKY 

John F. Graves to be postmaster at Arlington, Ky., in place 
of L. B. Owen. Incumbent’s commission expired February 14, 
1924. 

Ella M. Geddes to be postmaster at Pippapass, Ky., in place 
of E. M. Geddes. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Gertrude Berry to be postmaster at La Center, Ky., in place 
of J. S. Peal, jr., resigned. 

Anna E. Fuqua to be postmaster at Rockvale, Ky., in place 
of A. E. Fuqua. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

LOUISIANA 

Daniel Crowe to be postmaster at Vivian, La., in place of 
Daniel Crowe. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
1924. 

mma Roussel to be postmaster at Patterson, La., in place of 
S. J. Folse. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 1924. 

Annie B. Netterville to be postmaster at Newellton, La., in 
place of J. D. Fultz, removed. 

MAINE 

Roy A. Eyans to be postmaster at Kennebunk, Me., in place 
of J. H. Cooper, resigned. 

Lyman E. Stinson to be postmaster at Stonington, Me., in 
place of L. G. Tewksbury, resigned. 

MICHIGAN 


Laurence C. Snyder to be postmaster at Blanchard, Mich., in 
place of L. C. Snyder. Incumbent's commission expired April 
13, 1924. $ 


MINNESOTA 
Fred J. Page to be postmaster at Cusson, Minn., in place of 
F. J. Page. Office became third class April 1, 1924, 
Alfred M. Oss to be postmaster at Hitterdal, Minn., in place 
of A. M. Oss. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
MISSOURI 


Ezra L. Plummer to be postmaster at Seneca, Mo., in place of 
T. G. Buxton, deceased. 

Robert J. Smith to be postmaster at Miller, Mo., in place of 
Fay Webbs. Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 1924. 

Milton C. Terry to be postmaster at Carterville, Mo., in place 
of J. C. Sanders. Incumbent's commission expired January 23, 
1924. 

MONTANA 


Margaret MeGlumphy to be postmaster at Sumatra, Mont., in 
place of Margaret MeGlumphx. Office became third class April 
1, 1924, 

NEBRASKA 

Perry Barnett to be postmaster at South Sioux City, Nebr., 
in place of Gustay Blassl, resigned. 

Frank Hopkirk to be postmaster at Ruskin, Nebr., in place 
of Frank Hopkirk. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Albert E. Pratt to be postmaster at Tobias, Nebr., in place 
of A. E. Pratt. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 1924. 
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NEVADA 
Louis H. Ulrich to be postmaster at Hawthorne, Nev., in 
place of L. H. Ulrich. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
William E. Dalton to be postmaster at Gerlach, Nev., in 
place of W. E. Daiton. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
John W. Christian to be postmaster at Pioche, Nev., in place 
5 85 W. Christian. Incumbent's commission expires May 6, 
NEW JERSEY 
Rachel E. Berger to be postmaster at Ringoes, N. J., in place 
of R. E. Berger. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
William A. Reeves to be postmaster at New Lisbon, N. J., in 
place of W. A. Reeves. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
George A. Yewell to be postmaster at Yardville, N. J., in 
place of G. W. Scarborough, resigned. 
Francis M. Denver to be postmaster at Blackwood, N. J., in 
place of A. W. Weikel, resigned. 


NEW MEXICO 


George H. Disinger to be postmaster at Hillsboro, N. Mex., in 

place of F. V. Conniff, resigned. 
NEW YORK 

Charles J. Ryemiller to be postmaster at West Sand Lake, 
N. Y., in place of C. J. Ryemiller. Office became third class 
October 1, 1923. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Julia B. Greer to be postmaster at Moravian Falls, N. C., in 
Place of J. B. Greer. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Ocie O. Freeman to be postmaster at Gates, N. C., in place of 
F. C. Willey. Office became third class October 1, 1923. 

Lucile L. White to be postmaster at Salemburg, N. C., in place 
of L. L. White. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Ivey M. Parker (Mr.) to. be postmaster at Hobgood, N. C., in 
place of I. M. Parker. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Bertha E, Craver to be postmaster at Boonville, N. C., in place 
of B. B. Craver. Oflice became third class April 1, 1924. 


OHIO 
William J. Lawrence to be postmaster at Syracuse, Ohio, in 
place of I. B. Carleton. Office became third class January 1, 
1924. > 
Irvin F. Sherman to be postmaster at Deshler, Ohio, in place 
of T. A. Sherman, removed. 


OKLAHOMA 


J. Warren White to be postmaster at Hollis, Okla., in place of 
G. P. Morton, resigned. 
OREGON 


Henry W. Bahringer to be postmaster at Dundee, Oreg., in 
place of H. W. Bahringer. Office became third class April 1, 
1924. 

William P. Skiens to be postmaster at Burns, Oreg., in place 
of L. J. Locher, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Joseph S. Gillingham to be postmaster at Lincoln University, . 
Pa., in place of R. F. Turner. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1924. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Marion A. Smith to be postmaster at Conimicut, R. I., in 
place of M. A. Smith. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Helen E. Becker to be postmaster at Turton, S, Dak., in place 
of H. B. Becker. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Pius Boehm to be postmaster at Stephan, S. Dak., in place 
of Pius Boehm. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 


TEXAS 


Charles W. Ford to be postmaster at Gatesville, Tex., in place 
of W. A. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired July 28, 
1923. 

Sudie Gaut to be postmaster at Arp, Tex., in place of Sudie 
Gaut. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 1924. 

Fred N. Bland to be postmaster at Orangefield, Tex., in place 
of F. N. Bland. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Thomas C. Hood to be postmaster at Lyford, Tex., in place 
of T. C. Hood. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Lee M. Feagin to be postmaster at Colmesneil, Tex., in place 
of L. M. Feagin. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Lenora A. Rudder to be postmaster at Coahoma, Tex., in 
place of L. A. Rudder. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

George H. Fricke to be postmaster at Cat Spring, Tex., in 
place of G. H. Fricke. Office became third class April 1, 1924 

Manton W. Williams to be postmaster at Sinton, Tex., in 
place of M. W. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 6, 1924. 
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Mabel E. Kennedy to be postmaster at Rockport, Tex., in 
place of M. E. Kennedy. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 9, 1924. 

Edgar Lewis to be postmaster at Mesquite, Tex., in place of 
Edgar Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1924. 

Robert W. Bourland to be postmaster at Marathon, Tex., in 
piace of E. H. Todd. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
5, 1924. 

Charles F. Palm to be postmaster at Carrizo Springs, Tex., 
in place of F. F. Kellogg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1924. 

UTAH 

Diantha Hammond to be postmaster at Providence, Utah, in 
place of Josephine Jensen. Office became third class April 1, 
1923. 

Andrew Adamson, jr., to be postmaster at North Salt Lake, 
Utah, in place of Andrew Adamson, jr. Office became third 
class April 1, 1924. 

VIRGINIA 

Thaddeus Y. Price to be postmaster at Green Bay, Va., in 

place of T. X. Price. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
WASHINGTON 

Thomas D. Johnson to be postmaster at Cosmopolis, Wash., in 
place of P. L. Breakiron. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924. 

Rose M. Illy to be postmaster at Uniontown, Wash., in place 
of R. M. Illy. Incumbent's commission expired March 11, 1924. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Harry A. Pettigrew to be postmaster at Pursglove, W. Va., in 
place of H. A. Pettigrew. Office became third class April 1, 1924 

Aileen J. Culfee to be postmaster at Eckman, W. Va., in place 
of A. J. Calfee. Incumbent’s commission expired March 23, 1924. 

WYOMING. 

William G. Haas to be postmaster at Cheyenne, Wyo., In place 
of W. G. Haas. Incumbent’s commission expires May 4, 1924. 

Eugene W. Gillespie to be postmaster at Rock River, Wyo., 
in place of E. W. Gillespie. Incumbent's commission expires 
May 4, 1924. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 1 (legis- 
lative day of April 24), 1924 
POS?TMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Zylpha Potter, Hughson. 
Frank M. Lawrence, Mount Shasta (late Sisson), 
Barbara J. Emerick, Sugar Pine. 
LOUISIANA 
Claudia L. Currie, Alco. 
William G. Stinson, Benton. 
Alfred T. Maund, Jennings. 
OREGON 
Ernest J. Schneider, Myrtle Point. 
George B. Bourhill, Moro. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate May 1 (legis- 
lative day of April 24), 1924 
Bessie Worley to be postmaster at Eckman, in the State of 
West Virginia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, May 1, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Again, blessed Lord, we would make declaration of our de- 
pendence and gratitude by approaching Thy footstool, Do Thou 
always enable us to keep the way open to it by having humble 
and contrite hearts. Let Thy spirit brood over all and eternal 
love remain, Bless the poor, the afflicted, the distressed in the 
storm-swept districts of our country, Comfort the bereft in 
those sections where human life has been snuffed out by acci- 
dent. The Lord put into all hearts the deepest concern for the 
unfortunate, that shall lead to greater protection for those who 
wear the yoke of hard service, May the Christ always speak 
to us of God, of responsibility, of duty, of earth, and heaven 
beyond, Amen, 
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approved. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order there is no quorum present. 
Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman withhold that a moment? 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. ASWELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on farm legislation and to print 
a very short letter from Mr. B. F. Yoakum on that subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that it is 
clear that the McNary-Haugen bill, proposing when emergencies 
occur to apply the Einstein theory of relativity to the prices 
of 404 agricultural products in their relations to the prices of 
all other commodities, is socialistic and communistic, unsound 
in principle, unworkable in practice, and of doubtful constitu- 
tionality, this letter of Mr. Yoakum, which reaches the heart 
of the farmers’ troubles for permanent relief, should appeal 
effectively to every friend of agriculture who is not controlled 
by political exigency. 

The Curtis-Aswell bill does not propose an overnight, patent- 
medicine, quack remedy, but it offers sound and permanent re- 
lief for the farmers. 

The letter of Mr. Yoakum follows: 

New Yorx, April 22, 192}. 

Desk Mn. McDtperny: Your letter of April 15 inviting me to address 
a mass meeting of the farmers at Marion, Ala., on April 26, received. 
I greatly appreciate the invitation, but other appointments that I have 
make it impossible for me to be with you. 

Government officials are more concerned oyver placing the shackles of 
paternalism on the farmers of the Nation, that thelr political use may 
be continued, than they are in helping the farmers organize a market- 
ing system that will make their business profitable. 

The President, the Congressmen, the Cabinet officers occupy their 
places through the farmers’ vote. Heretofore their vote has been cast 
unselfishly and they are entitled to be treated with fair consideration 
by those they helped to elect. 

For more than 50 years the farmers have been given the same old 
stereotyped promises, while their industry has gone down until it is 
in the most disastrous condition and the farm worker and tenants are 
in the worst financial straits in the history of the United States. 

The Curtis-Aswell bill is sound, it is, constructive, it will change 
farming from. a losing drudgery business to a profitable one. 

When the Curtis-Aswell bill is enacted into law without being tam- 
pered with for political purposes it will put in operation a plan in the 
interest of farmers and manned by farmers. 

The terms of the Curtis-Aswell bill, in a nutshell, mean that the 
Government will loan to the Interstate Farm Marketing Association 
a working fund of $10,000,000 at 41 per cent per annum; this fund 
to be used for organizing a marketing system that will Insure to the 
farmers an equitable share of what their goods sell for to the ultimate 
consumer. For this loan the Government will receive ample security 
through a commodity assessment, the assessments to be against: such 


| commodities as the members designated, assessments and method of 


collection to be determined and fixed by the State boards of directors 
elected by the farmers of the different States. The lack of a practical, 
well-organized system of marketing by the farmers is. absolutely the 
only thing needed to make farming one of the most profitable indus- 
tries of the country. Why shall those engaged in this vocation con- 
tinue to be penalized for purely political purposes? 

Not a member of the administration, nor a Congressman, can oppose 
the principle of the Curtis-Aswell bill and defend this opposition with 
sound and reliable argument, 

A large number of Congressmen are heartily in favor of the plan 
embraced within the Curtis-Aswell bill, and are anxious to see the bill 
placed on the calendar and passed this session; but unless the farmers 
make a determined demand, this bill will probably remain with the 
committee until too late for action during the present session. 

Mr. J. W. Batcheller, president of the Farmers’ Cooperative Union, 
Mission Hill, 8. Dak., expressed his opinion to me, as follows: 

“Two weeks after you presented your plan for organizing a 
strictly farmer organization and marketing agency of national 
scope, to be organized by farmers and manned by farmers, with 
the Government as a silent and sympathetic assistant, the sub- 
stitutes began to pour in. 

“Therefore, since the appearance of the Curtis-Aswell bill 
T have had little hope of the Yoakum plan, for somebody's profits 
are involved, nor is that army of lobbyists on the job all the 
time for nothing. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
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„ shall await with interest for reports on the bill. In the 
meantime I will get it sufficiently throughout each State organi- 
zation that our membership should be thoroughly familiar with it. 

“Te 1 could get two or three hundred more of your statements 
explaining the plan, I could use them to good advantage.” 

Since receipt of Mr. Batcheller's letter (which expresses the senti- 
ments of farmers and farm organizations throughout the country) 
there has been introduced a new bill proposing to create a Federal 
marketing board, under which it undertakes to use the most im- 
portant principles of the Curtis-Aswell bill, but entirely different from 
the Curtis-Aswell bill, as in effect the Cupper-Willlams bill says to 
the farmers of Kansas and other States: 

“We propose to spend $5,000,000, more money than is provided 
in the Curtis-Aswell bill, to organize a marketing system to handle 
the farmers’ business for them, provided they will turn their 
products ever to the Government to sell under a system of rules 
and regulations promulgated by the Department of Agriculture 
and five other Government officials.” 

Section No. 18 of the Capper-Williams bill provides for a sub- 
sidiary association called the “ Terminal Marketing Association,” which 
provides that it shall be open for membership to persons, firms, 
wholesalers, brokers, commission agents, aud others dealing in or large 
consumers of agricultural products.” This gives the organized dealers 
an equal voice with the Government officials in fixing the prices and 
conditions of sale of farm products at the terminal markets, 

This gigantic political machine proposes to take over and market 
the crops of the farmers of the State of Kansas and other States, 
placing the marketing under the control of the Government. 

I called Congressman WILLIAMS to-day by long distance and called 
his attention to the fact that he and Senator Carrer had incorporated 
in their bill the basie principles of the Curtis-Aswell bill, which he 
said was true; and I said to him, this being true, then the Capper- 
Williams bill is being favored by the Department of Agriculture over 
the Curtis-Aswell bill because their bill undertakes to place the mar- 
keting control in the hands of the Government, while the Curtis-Aswell 
bill provides for the farmers managing their own marketing. 

‘The farmers of the 48 States should call the roll, inquiring of their 
respective Congressmen if they would prefer to have the farmers in 
control of their own business in every respect, or if they would prefer 
that the sale of farm products be placed under the management of 
the Government through a commission to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, of which the Secretary of Agricultare would be the predominating 
officer, 

There is nothing to de gained and much to be lost by prolonging 
the farm solution. If the administration and a majority of Congress 
are seriously in sympathy and want to help the farmers to market 
the fruits of their labor and Investment, they will, I am sure, sty so. 
On the other hand, if for any reason a majority of the Members of 
Congress do not believe the farmers capable ‘of handling their own 
business and prefer governmental marketing, I am sure they will be 
just as frank in telling them so. In this Way the farmers may know 
where they stand and what they ean depend upon from Congress. 

The aid of the adininistration officers of the Government is impor- 
tant to a successful marketing system. By this I mean that the 
Department of Agriculture can, through political maneuvering, delny 
and block the efforts of the friends of the farmers by postponing 
permanent and favorable legislation in this session until a great 
injustice will be imposed upon the farmers. 

There are other plans favored by some of the administration officers 
that mean nothing less than the exploitation of the farmers on a 
gigantic senle. This 1 may discuss more at length at another time. 

I am inelosing you a copy of the Williams bill. 

Very truly yours, 

B. F. Yoakum. 

Mr. G. T. Mekronaar, 

President the Farmers’ Cooperative Unton, 

50h North Twenty-third Street, Birmingham, Ala. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr, ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following titie, when the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 1982. An act to change the name of Thirty-seventh Street 
between Chevy Chase Circle and Reno Road. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message in writing from the President of the United States, 
by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House of Representatives that the President had approved and 
signed bills of the following titles: 

On April 26: 

II. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal years 
1924 and 1925. 

On April 28: 

HI. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution granting permission to Hugh 
S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the United States Public 
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Health Service, to accept certain decorations bestowed upon 
him by the Republics of France and Poland; and 

H. R. 3761. An act for the relief of George A, Nickles. 

On April 30; 

H. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, ete., to the executive 
committee of the United Confederate Veterans for use at the 
thirty-fourth annual reunion to be held at Memphis, Tenn., in 
June, 1924. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on to-morrow at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, WINSTowi, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SAnpers], and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hawes], I may be permitted to proceed for 30 min- 
utes on the railroad labor bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House to-morrow for 30 minutes, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


FEDERAL LAND RECLAMATION 


Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of Federal 
land reclamation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the 
manner Indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, in the beginning God made the 
earth and the sea, He created the fertile lands of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Michigan, and He caused to grow thereon the 
richest single crop known to man, the great pine forest. 
Federal and State Government, by a destructive policy, govern- 
mental carelessness, or willful purpose, has permitted these 
great pine forests to be ruthlessly slaughtered, as much or more 
going to absolute waste as ever graced a home residence, or 
business block. Whole empires were given in the form of 
railroad grants on the supposition that railroads would be 
bullt and the new country developed. Where this has occurred, 
it is due to Incidents of the lumber or other industry and by no 
purpose or intention on the part of those receiving the land 
grants. In truth, all of the narrow and much of the ‘standard 
gauge railroad that was originally built to remove this timber 
has been torn up and destroyed; leaving but the scars of habita- 
tion and the abandoned grades and deep “Swede holes,” a 
severe handicap to present-day settlers. 

Under this generous national policy was constructed In my 
own county a railroad known as the “Battle Axe,” being a 
feeder and the property of the Northern Pacific system. This 
road was built largely upon the receipts from the sale of 
$240,000 of bonus bonds given to the railroad promoters by 
Bayfield County. As soon as all the timber tributary to this 
87 miles of railroad had been removed, the owners, the North- 
ern Pacific Co., asked authority of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission to demolish the line. After an exhaustive hearing 
and trial, the company’s petition was denied. Some six years 
later, 1913-14, the right to destroy this railroad wus again 
asked, with the same result. 

In 1919, under the Esch-Cummins law, the power to consider 
and pass on alt such questions, all Jurisdiction of such mat- 
ters having passed by the terms of the act from the Wisconsin 
State Railroad Commission to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, an appeal by the railroad company to demolish the 
road was made to this tribunal and readily granted, in spite of 
the fact that the county of Bayfield has $35,000 of the original 
gift bonds still to pay, and in spite of the fact that hundreds 
of settlers who had settled along this railroad, many of fhem 
by railroad inducement, were in this manner left without a 
means of transportation and many of them without a road of 
any kind. 

The same thing was done In the case of the Peerless Railroad 
in Ashland County and others. The people haying knowledge 
of the facts believe such things to be contrary to all laws or 
justice and a travesty upon American principles of free Gov- 
ernment, as written in the Constitution. 

Millions of these rich, fertile, glacial acres now lay wasting 
in the sun. Constant brush fires destroy the humus from the 
great pines and even burn into the rich soil deposits left by the 
glaciers centuries ago, 

Thirty million acres, an empire longer in extent and wider in 
area than most of the countries of Europe, of these virgin lands 
are going to waste, a desolate sea of decaying logs, rotting slush- 
ings and brush, mottled with tens of thousands of grizzly pine 
stumps with long pitch-f"led roots, tenacious and defiant of 
human power to remove, measuring from 3 to 8 feet in height 
and 2 to 6 feet across, they offer a more formidable opposition 
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to man than did the combined forces of wild sayages, desolate 
wilderness, and uncharted trails in 1849. Varying in number 
from 30 to 80 to the acre, I can assure any Member of this 
House, who may be unfamiliar with clearing pine stump land, 
that there is a dozen real backaches in the removal of every 
one, even with the aid of dynamite. 

Right here, gentlemen, let me explain to you why, in the 
interest of the Government, this explosive should be furnished 
free. To reclaim even a 20 or 40 acre farm home from among 
the stumps and brush is a disheartening task, requiring 5 to 
20 long, hard years of labor, Thousands of courageous home- 
builders have undertaken it and failed, not because they were 
not industrious, frugal, and persevering, but because it was a 
human impossibility to feed and clothe a wife and children, pay 
an occasional doctor bill, and save any actual cash with which 
to purchase explosive to clear more land. Many a brave 
father, with the natural love of the American man for a home, 
has bravely started out, with the result that here and there 
all over the cut-over sections of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Min- 
nesota the traveler sees to-day the mute evidence of blasted 
hopes of what might have easily become a good farm home had 
the Government furnished to the man the explosive necessary 
to remove the stumps left as a result of exploitation of the tim- 
berlands of the great Northwest States under Government grant. 

Five to fifteen dollars per acre expended for explosives by 
the Government in reclaiming these rich agricultural lands 
would not be a gift nor would it be a charity but, on the con- 
trary, would be the best investment in the reclamation of agri- 
cultural land ever made by the United States. Every acre of 
these lands so cleared and reclaimed will produce in new wealth 
each year two or three times what the explosives necessary 
to clear it would cost. Once reclaimed, it is reclaimed forever 
without one cent necessary for its maintenance or support. 

Two million dollars a year invested by the Government in 
this manner will produce in these three States alone forty 
millions a year in new wealth for all time to come. Before 
I leave this phase of the subject let me call your attention, 
gentlemen, to these significant facts compared to any other Gov- 
ernment reclamation project, most of which are located 1,000 to 
2,000 miles from the nearest market. The lands I propose, 
by the passage of this bill, to reclaim lay on the shores of the 
Great Lakes, the greatest single channel of commerce in the 
world. They are right at the world’s market door, 

For four years past the Government has been furnishing 
salvaged war explosives, piric acid and sodatol, to the people 
of the Northwest at the cost of packing, eartridging, and trans- 
porting. I am informed the available supply of these explosives 
is exhausted and hence my bill, the provisions of which would 
leave up to the proper officials the task of securing the explo- 
sives required from whatever Government source they might be 
secured, 

Millions of dollars have been generously, and I believe right- 
fully, given by the Federal Government in reclaiming the desert 
areas of the West, many more millions to drain and reclaim 
the swamp areas of the South, but not a cent, comparatively 
speaking, has ever been expended by the Federal Government 
to reclaim the areas of the Northwest, the eut-over sections 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota. There are also many 
districts of Eastern, Western, and Southern States that would 
benefit by the passage of a Federal reclamation act granting 
free explosive by the Federal Government to the man who will 
reclaim and settle these lands as provided in my bill, H. R. 766. 

I do not begrudge the millions given from the Federal 
Treasury In reclaiming many of the desert valleys and dry- 
land sections of the West—in fact, I approve both the acts and 
the policy—but why confine reclamation to the West and South? 
Why not offer some Federal encouragement to those who have 
the physical courage and forbearance to match their brawn 
against the Government's dynamite in clearing the devastated 
areas of the great Northwest? 2 

It is true the cut-over section of this country has no power- 
ful friends at court in the Capital of the Nation as have the 
Western States in the person of the representatives of all the 
transcontinental railroads. 

It is true that we have no such powerful leaders to plead 
our cause before Congress or the President's Cabinet as did 
the people of Florida, but I would ask the Members of Con- 
gress to bear witness that many of the richest and most 
powerful advocates of reclamation in the South to-day are 
those men and concerns who made their original wealth out 
of lumber and railroads in the great Northwest. 

It is accepted as the universal law that every man shall 
bury or destroy his own refuse or offal; where this is not done 
by the individual or concern and Goyernment agency exists, it 
is done by the Government. We do not ask that the Govern- 


ment will even go thus far and destroy the slashings, logs, 
and débris left by the timber barons. I do plead that the 
Government will give the dynamite or explosive necessary to 
remove the logs and stumps left by the wasteful. and destrue- 
tive acts of the original recipients of the Nation’s bounty. 

Surely if it were sound policy to give these vast areas of 
virgin pine lands to those who would build railroads with 
which to remove their own timber, it would seem much more 
sound and practical that the Government give the explosive 
necessary to the man who by hard labor will reclaim these 
lands to productive agriculture for all time to come without 
a single charge for maintenance or subsistence. 

It may be offered by those opposing this bill, if there be 
such, that the present disastrous condition confronting those 
engaged in farming would not warrant the Government in 
securing further agricultural development and production. I 
will admit the seriousness of this situation; that it is due to 
overproduction I will not concede. Tenantry and the high cost 
of everything he must buy and the low price received for his 
products is what ails the American farmer to-day. Give him 
two-thirds—yes; even one-half—what the consumer pays for 
his wheat, butter, eggs, corn, or livestock, and our farmers 
would actually be in clover. 


There are more people and less farms that raise a smaller 
yield per acre in America to-day than there was 10 years ago. 
Will anyone maintain that the people eat less or wear less 
clothes or shoes? It is, in my opinion, political flimflam to 
say that the present sad plight of our farmers is due to over- 
production. It is, in my opinion, pure political bunk for politi- 
cal railroad leaders to say that the present exorbitant freight 
and passenger rates are not one of the primary causes of the 
bankruptcy of the American farmers. 


Business conditions in the Atlantic States have been fairly 
prosperous for the past two years. Pacific Coast States report 
fairly stable conditions in most lines of trade. Then why 
should the great American bread belt, the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the Central and Northwestern States, be so impover- 
ished? I will give you what, in my opinion, is the chief reason: 
Because in the central United States, where the food supply of 
the Nation is grown, we must ship east or west to market—a long 
haul at a high freight rate. Whatever our farmers buy is for 
the most part shipped the same general distance at much the 
same rate. The farmers of central United States are being 
bankrupted on high freight rates as against the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coast States, where low water transportation not only 
offers general relief but of itself enforces competitive freight 
rates that enable business in all lines to prosper and live. 

I offer as proof of this the testimony of Chicago manufac- 
turers and importers, who testified before the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors in the present session that their firms, - 
doing a Pacific coast business, had found it necessary because 
of existing freight rates to build manufacturing plants on the 
Atlantic seaboard that they might ship their goods via the 
Panama Canal to the Pacific coast, and thereby hold their 
western trade. 

Permit me, gentlemen, at this point to explain to you why 
the present exorbitant freight rates are prohibitive to the people 
trying to develop this new section of the country. Nearly all 
of our products are wood materials and diversified farm crops— 
logs, lumber, potatoes, clover, hay, and so forth. They are all 
heayy-weight, low-priced products. Therefore they cost much 
to transport and bring the owner little, if any, net return. It is 
true that there is no other place in all the world where elover 
white, red, and Alsace—grows wild, reseeding itself, as it 
does in northern Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota, but even 
to raise clover hay profitably the stumps must be blasted and 
the land cleared. 


ALL THE TRAFFIC WILL BEAR 


The railroads of the Central West are to-day pursuing the 
short-sighted policy of bankrupting their best friends, their 
everyday patrons. They are, in my opinion, following as narrow 
and greedy a policy as some corner groceryman who became 
so enamored with war prices and war profits that he continues 
to exact them. Just as his trade decreases, he reduces his 
overhead by cutting off his labor and reducing the quality 
and size of his stock, but he stubbornly refuses to cut the war 
price attached to a single article that he sells. 

This is in fact the counterpart of the attitude of central 
railroads to-day; they would, by their actions, say to the pub- 
lic, “We will cut down our help, reduce the quality of our 
service, raise our salaries as bosses, and continue to charge 
35 per cent more than war rates. We will make you, the people 
of the Central West, say you like the Esch-Cummins railroad 
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law or we will break you.” ‘Needless to say, they are rapidly 


doing the former, but I believe the people of the Northwest will 
starve before they will concede the latter. 
These are not reasons aguinst further agricultural devel- 


opment or Government support thereof, but, on the contrary, | 


are good reasons why it should be done. 


The! people of States like Iowa and Illinois, where land 
values are two or three hundred dollars per acre, can not and 


will not long plant and sell on present prices and under pres- 
ent conditions. The people of southern Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Kansas, and Nebraska will not long continue to 
grow at a net loss on their medium-priced land. The values can 
not well be reduced because the 5 and 6 per cent mortgages 


that exist against these lands are for the most part held by 
banks, trust companies, and insurance companies; in fact, their 


value and security furnishes the very foundation on which 
the financial and business structure of each State rests. To 
destroy these is to destroy everything of yalue in these States. 
ee is what the managers of the railroads are doing 
to-day. 


Their political leaders, in and out of Congress, will tell you | 
that anyone who utters ideas or opinions like those I have ad- 
yanced is without good judgment or reason, that we are political | 


demagogues who know nothing of railroading or finance, and 
that we seek only for votes and a political job. They will say 
that conditions are improving, that it is not one-half as bad 
as depicted, and so forth. ‘They would have the Congress and 
the people understand that the present deplorable conditions 
are due to some act ef God, over which they have mo control; 
that, if we will just tighten up our belt and grit our teeth and 
work a little harder, longer hours, save more and spend less, 
that everything will be all right. They would have the people 
believe that all that is necessary to remedy conditions is to give 
some reactionary party leaders power in the coming national 
conventions to select a good, “safe” candidate in both parties 
for President, in which case, We, the people” can nut go 
wrong and immediate prosperity will return. More bunk, 
political ballast, given out te belster up the hopes of a ‘populace 
that is fast growing desperate because of existing conditions. 
People that come from a new section of the country like north- 
ern Wiscensin, are always optimistic by nature; I claim to be 
an optimist myself. I do not intend to be stampeded by idle 
fears, lurid descriptions, or false rhetoric as to what is trans- 
piring in agricultural America. 

Proponents of the railroads, who levy a 10 to 90 per cent 
charge on every dollar produced and marketed from these 
stricken States, might easily be prejudiced in favor of the rail- 
roads in considering these questions. I might, although I in- 
tend and try not to, be prejudiced against the carriers, but 
gentlemen; neither of us can alter positive and indisputable 
facts. Over 1,000 State and national banks in 10 Northwestern 
States have failed, closed their doors, never to reopen, in the 
past three years. 

Over 20,000,000 acres, worth more than $2,000,000,000, of 
the richest and most productive farm land in America has 
been foreclosed, is now in the process of foreclosure or is 
being retained by the owner at the reguest and financial 
support of the trust company or insurance company holding 
the mortgage. Millions of acres are being sold for taxes, 
and thousands of acres of unoccupied lands are passing back 
into the Jegal possession of State or county because the own- 
ers can not meet the past due taxes. City and county gov- 
ernments are fast becoming insolvent and demoralized be- 
cause of the accumulation of tax certificates and the faflure 
to realize the collection of cash on their tax levies for opera- 
ting and other fixed expenditures, 

The dogged hope that followed the deflation order of three 
years ago has now given way to grim despair. Could the 
truth be known, thousands of the old homestead pioneers or 
their descendants now fill new and premature graves on the 
prairie farms of the Central West, where once peace and 
prosperity did rule, the victims of needless grief, strain, and 
worry, and all this in spite of the fact the Lord has been 
bounteous in the elements and nature has blessed these areas 
with the greatest and best crops in any given period of years 
in their history. 

PCONOMIC IAW RESCINDED 

On the face of these facts, my colleagues, I submit to you 
this vital question: Has not railroad influence and man-made 
laws superseded economic law and that made by God in the 
Central and Northwestern ‘States of America, and changed a 
prosperous, contented, and peaceful populace into a horde of 
disgusted, embittered, and discouraged souls without a home, 
and many of them without a hope? 


In conclusion I would ask you to support my bill, H. R. 
766, that the broken and bankrupt farmers of ‘the old Central 
States may come to the cutover sections of Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, and Minnesota and, with “free explosive” furnished by 
the Government, reclaim to themselves, their families, and their 
country, the right of every good citizen, a heme. Farmers on 
high-priced Jand under the conditions that now prevail are 
broke, most ef them bankrupt. ‘Those who live in districts 
where the values are fair to medium are unable to pay interest 
and taxes. I therefore appeal to you to pass this bill enabling the 
Government to furnish “free explosive” to those who live on 
the cheap five to fifteen dellar land in the cut-over sections of 
these and other States. 

The principal provisions of this bill are as follows: That 
such explesive, upon written application by the settler, shall be 
furnished free by the Government; that such applications shall 
be made prior to March 1 and October 1 of each year and shall 
state the amount of the acreage to be cleared within that year. 
Such applicant must be a bona fide settler and owner of the 
land. No single settler is to be allowed more explosive than is 
necessary to clear more than one-half of his or her uncleared 
8 and in no case more than sufficient explosive to clear 

acres. 

The existing State and governmental agencies will be used in 
distribution of the explosive and proyide such rules and regu- 
lations as they may deem necessary in protection of the Gov- 
ernment interest. There is to be appropriated to carry out the 
provisions of this act such sums as may be necessary, not to 
exceed $2,000,000. ‘ 


DAVID PATTERSON DYER 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for two minutes. 

‘Phe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks aman- 
imous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is 
there objection? [After u pause]. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, three days age in the city of St 
Louis, his bome, there passed away a former Member of this 
House who served in the Forty-first Congress, my uncle, David 
Patterson Dyer. He served here more than 50 years ago, und 
was the last of that er any previous Congress to go. During 
his life he occupied many distinguished positions im the public 
service, At the time of his death he was a judge of the United 


States court at St. Louis. I desire to testify personally to 
my great Jove gor him and for his splendid public service and 


private character. 

J do this also in lieu of going to St. Louis to attend his 
funeral, as I know he would prefer that I stay here and attend 
to my important public duties, which at this time are very 
pressing. David Patterson Dyer was born in Henry County, 
Va., February 12, 1888, and came to Missouri with his parents, 
David and Nancy R., and his brothers and sisters, among whom 
was my father, James Coleman Dyer, in 1841. He was elected 
to the Fofty-first Congress from a district in Missouri that 
included his home county, Pike. Later on his successor from that 
district was the beloved Champ Clark. David Patterson Dyer 
served the public in many positions. He was prosecuting attor- 
ney of the third judicial circuit in 1860. He recruited and 
commanded the Forty-ninth Missouri Volunteer Infantry during 
the Civil War. He was a member of the Missouri House of 
Representatives, 1862 to 1865, and secretary of the Missouri 
State Senate in 1866. He moved to the city of St. Louis in 
1875 and was appointed by President Grant United States 
attorney. In the following year he prosecuted for the Govern- 
ment what was known as the “whisky ring.” In 1880 he was 
the Republican candidate for Governor for Missouri, In 1902 
he was again appointed United States district attorney by 
President Roosevelt, and on April 1, 1907, he was promoted as 
United States district judge by Roosevelt. He served in this 
position up to his death. He died rich in good deeds and 
countless friends. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GRAHAM of Tilinois. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. Evidently there is 
not a quorum present, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed aint re Mo; 7 A mmigan Sherwood. 
1 . a 0 m ex. oore, GA m 
to answer to their names; Evans, Mont. Johnson, W. Va. Morehead Stengali“ 
Abernethy Favrot MoNalty Rayder 1 Fubrght sono orris n 
nderson oster acGregor rong, Pa. 08 orro umners, X. 
Bacharach n beni „Pa. Sullivan Gardner, Ind. Kent Oldfield Swank j 
Barkley Gallivan Michaelson Sweet Garner, Tex. Kincheloe Oliver, Ala Taylor, W. Va. 
Bell Garber Mooney Garrett, Tenn. Lanham rk, Ga Thomas, Ky, 
Ber er Geran. Moore; III. Taylor, Colo. 3 1 Parks, Ark, Thomas, Okla, 
: Oylan 1 orin ayior, Denn, A D, ou man 
Britten Greene, Mass. Mudd neher Glatfelter Lee, Ga. in Underwood 
Browne, N. J. rrison Murphy Treadway reenwood Lilly ankin Vinson, Ga. 
Bulwinkle Haugen Newton, Mo. Tucker Hammer Lowrey Rayburn Weaver 
Burdick ae ey Newton, Minn. 7 on Losier Bea Ark: Weald z 
urtness oc J aw . cKeown chards , Villiams, Tex. 
Burton Howard, Okla. O'Connell, N. V. Vare Hill, Wash. McReynolds Romjue Wilson, Ind. 
Byrns, Tenn, Hull, Morton D, O'Connor, La, Vestal ooker McSwain Rouse ilson, Miss, 
Campbell Hull, William B. Oliver, N. X. Ward, N. X. Howard, Nebr, McSweeney Rubey in 
arew Humphreys Parker Ward, N. C. ee 3 7 Mo. on Wright 
ferry gage ee Wath Mair de, Marti” Sa Te 
Conne Kendall Quayle Watres g : 
888 y, Pa. pees ened es NAYS—201 
orn nutson eece elis 
Crosser Langley Reed, W. va. Wiliams, II. PEESI Faust Leatherwood Rogera, N. H. 
Curry Larson, Minn, Reid, 1). Wilson, La. nire enn Leavitt Sabath 
Davey Lindsay Robinson, Iowa Winslow Annan; Fish Lehlbach Sanders, Ind. 
Dempsey Lineberger Rosenbloom Winter Soay ritzgerald Linthicum nders, N. V. 
Diekstein Logan Schall Wood DARO soe Longworth Schafer 
Dominick Lyon Scott Woodruff Gee ear sauce cott 
Doughton eClintic Sears, Nebr. Woodrum Besd Fredericks McDuffie Seger 
Drane McFadden Sears, Bla. Wurzbach ecdy Free McFadden Shallenberger 
Edmond Ackenz Shreve Yat Freeman McKenzie Simmons 
d 8 cKenzie es 
Fairfield McLaughlin, Nebr.Stengle Zihiman gg French McLaughlin, Mich. Sinclair 
Bixler Frothingham Mel. Sinnott 
The SPEAKER. Three hundred and seven Members have BA N. Y. Fuller MacGregor Smith 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 123 Giger e rus 
Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move to dis- Browne, Wis. Goldsborough Magee, N. Y. Sproul, III. 
pense with further proceedings under the call. Brumm Grabam, Ill. Major, III Sproul, Kans, 
TH tion w greed to Buckley Graham, Pa. Manlove Stalker 
1e motion was a z Burtness Green, Iowa apes Stedman 
The doors were reopened. Ruter riest Mead Stephens 
REORGANIZATION OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE Celler Kade, e 5 
The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the bill for the re- 55 Hardy Miller, I, Sweet 
classification of the foreign service. On that the previous ques- | Clagus yen Mer, Wash. gwag. 
tion was ordered; the bill has been read a third time and the | Clancy Hayden Minahan ber 
question is on the passage. Snr x Hk 3 —9 Moase rape 
Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill | Cole Ohio Hill Md, Meare, Only n 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. y Golton Holaday Moores, Ind. Tilson 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi offers a mo- | 99 udson organ Timberlake 
tion to recommit which the Clerk will report. oper i Hull, Wiliam K. Roe ee pews 
The Clerk read as follows: Cramton Jacobstein Nolan Vaile 
MOTION TO RECOMMIT etre amen ‘Connell, R.I, Vincent, Mich, 
Mr. CoLLins moves to recommit to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 8 bog = Torment ber 2 NX. Fa Ky, 
with instructions to report the same back to the House forthwith with 3 goasa Wash. Paterson Walnwright 
the following amendments, to wit: on rns cavey eller 
“On page 2, line 7, strike out the rest of section 8 and insert in lieu Davis; eae ne perman White. 8 
thereof the following: Denison Ketcham all hite, Me. 
“Class 1, 6 per cent, $7,500; class 2, 7 per cent, $6,500; class 3, eames W Purnell Williams, 11. 
8 per cent, $5,500; class 4, 9 per cent, $5,000; class 5, 10 per cent, | Doyle Kopp ney 9 55 . 
$4,500; class 6, 14 per cent, $4,000; class 7, $3,500; class 8, $3,250; | Drewry Kunz Raker Winslow 
class 9, $8,000; unclassified, $2,500 to $1,500. Dever ARG Ramgeyer Wolff” 
And on page 7, line 14, strike out all of section 12. Ba LaGuardia . Yount 
“And on page 11, line 24, strike out the ‘60’ and insert 40; in line ott Lampert Roach 
25 strike out ‘54° and insert ‘36°; and on page 12, line 1, strike out Peres 3 Robsion, Ky. 
48 and insert 32, and in line 2 strike out ‘42’ and insert ‘28,’ and S a + „7 Rogers, Mass. 
in line 8, strike out ‘36’ and insert ‘ 24," and in line 4, strike out 30 ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2 
and insert ‘20.'" Ayres Peery 
Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, Speaker, I move the NOT VOTING—119 
previous question on the motion to recommit. aku ath F 
The previous question was ordered. 8 Fisher n a Sega 
The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion to recommit | Bacharach Foster ooney Strong, Pa. 
the bill. Barkley Funk Moore, III. Sullivan 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I demand the yeas and nays. Berger 8 sone Taslor, Colo 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the | Bowling Geran Murphy Taylor, Tenn, 
yeas and nays. All those in favor of taking the question by 1 hos Gilbert 1 Newton, Minn. Jincher 
the yeas and nays will rise. [After counting.] Fifty-four Mem- | Bresse N. J. Harrien ss. Newton, Mo. We 
bers have risen, not a sufficient number, and the yeas and nays | Burdick Hawley O'Connell, N. Y. Tydings 
are refused. Burton Hoch O'Connor, La. pshaw 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I demand the other side, Mr.] Bors Tenn. af. N Okla. Sullivan Vestal 
Speaker. Carew Humphreys Parker Ward, N. C, 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas demands the | Casey í Bann Perkins Ward, N. X. 
other side, and the Chair will count. [After counting.] Two 1 8 5 in Ken all bua Watkin 
hundred and fifty-four Members present, a sufficient number, | Conner Kindred ansley Watres 
and the yeas and nays are ordered. Sonne Pa. N oe = 8 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 110, nays | &° De SEY. jG ki 
Cur La „Minn. Reid, III. Wilson, 
201, answered “present” 2, not voting 119, as follows: Davor Endes ted Iowa Winter ye 
Davis, Tenn, Lineberger Rosenbloom Wood 
Allen Bland 8 Cart Bie N irsin 9 
OUynin -arter Y Q 5 
Allgood Blanton Buchanan Collier Dominick Lyon. ete Ferabaen 
Almon Box Bulwinkle Collins Doughton MecClintic Sears, Nebr. Yutes 
Arnold Boyce Busby Connally, Tex. Drane McLaughlin, Nebr. Shreve Zihlman 
oat $ eer) 10 88 Ses . 8 Edmonds MeNulty Sites 
ankhea rand, Ohio nfe Cro 
Black, Tex. Briggs Cannon Cummings So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
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The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 


Mr. Dominick (for) with Mr. Treadway (against). 
Mr. Ayres (for) with Mr. Hoch (against). 


Until further notice: 


. Shreve with Mr. Gallivan. 

Wurzbach with Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 
Bacharach with Mr. Tucker. 

. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 
. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. McNulty. 

Wood with Mr. Quayle. 

. Vestal with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mı. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 
. McLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Woodrum. 

. Burdick with Mr. O'Sullivan. 

Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Lindsay. 
Foster with Mr. Connery. 

Mr. Greene of 6 with Mr, Humphreys. 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Bowling. 

. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida, 

. Snyder with Mr. Geran, 

. Wason with Mr. Upshaw, 

. Perkins with Mr. Kindred. 

Reid of Illinois with Mr. Lyon. 

. Vare with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
Winter with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 

Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Boylan. 

. Rosenbloom with Mr. Tydings. 

. Welsh with Mr. Wilson of Louisiana. 

. Phillips with Mr. O'Brien. 

. Mudd with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

„ Lineberger with Mr. Stengel. 

. Watson with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana, 
Parker with Mr. Logan 

Morin with Mr. Dickstein, 

Brand of Ohio with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

. Watres with Mr. Favrot. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Oliver of New York, 

. Burton with Mr. Doughton. 

. Ward of New York with Mr. Mooney. 
Curry with Mr. Fisher. 
. Campbell with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Funk with Mr, Carew. 

. Hull, Morton D., with Mr. Drane. 
Barbour with Mr. Ta Tague. 

. Yates with Mr. Watkins. 

. Woodruff with Mr. Abernethy, 

„ Tincher with Mr. MeClintic. 

Murphy with Mr. Barkley. 

. Reece with Mr. Casey. 

Robinson of lowa with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 
. Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Corning. 

. Hawley with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Cooney: 


7 Kelly. with Mr. Ber, 
Newton of t “with Mr. Harrison. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I voted in the affirmative, but 
as I paired with the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Hoch, I 
withdraw that vote of “ yea” and answer “ present.” 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, my colleague Mr. CONNERY is 
unable to be present and asked me to state that had he been 
here he would have voted against the motion to recommit and 
in favor of the passage of the bill. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 134, noes 27. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Rocers of Massachusetts, a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on 
the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 8889) making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of such District, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the District of Columbia appropriation bill, with 
Mr. Grawam of Illinois in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 1, lines 4 to 6, after the 
figures “1925” in line 4, strike out “40 per cent of each of the fol- 
lowing sums, except those herein directed to be paid otherwise,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “ $8,000,000." 


I offer the following 


LXV——482 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
of order that the amendment is legislation on an appropriation 
bill and is not germane. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I 
have offered is in order under the Holman rule. The bill be- 
fore us appropriates $23,755,000, of which 40 per cent is to be 
paid from the Federal Treasury, or $8,967,666.08. The amend- 
ment which I have offered proposes that instead of contribut- 
ing that 40 per cent, amounting to $8,900,000 plus, the contribu- 
tion shall be simply $8,000,000. On the face of the bill it is 
apparent that it is a reduction in the charge upon the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, of course I have 
no intention to go into the question now of the wisdom of sud- 
denly making a change in the basis of the fiscal relations of the 
District of Columbia and the Government of the United States. 
I shall confine myself altogether in a few words to the discus- 
sion of the point of order. The Chair, I have no doubt, is 
familiar with the statute which applies, and it is my conten- 
tion that that statute will be departed from, even considering 
the Holman rule, should the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan be adopted. That statute is a part of the appropria- 
tion act for the District of Columbia for the year ending 
June 30, 1923, It provides for a ratio of 60 per cent to be paid 
by the District and 40 per cent to be paid by the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Michigan to contend that this is not legislation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It provides a different form of contribution 
than that fixed by existing law, but being a retrenchment 
apparent on the face of the bill it is in order under the 
Holman rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will narrow the issue. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand exactly what the 
issue is. The gentleman from Michigan has stated that the 
bill provides an appropriation, 40 per cent of which will be 
something over $8,000,000, but that his amendment which 
confines the contribution of the Federal Government the sum of 
$8,000,000 is within the limits of the Holman rule. I call the 
attention of the Chair to a provision in the statute which I 
have just cited which makes it certain, not simply possible, 
but certain, that as against that contribution of the Govern- 
ment carried in the bill the Government will receive certain 
set-offs, the amount of which the Chair can not know, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan can not know, and no one can know. 
Those set-offs, I am informed, heretofore under the continuing 
provision in the appropriation bill of 1923 have run up into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and will probably in the 
coming fiscal year exceed $1,000,000. But that conjecture is 
neither here nor there. 

The proposition which I am submitting to the Chair is that 
while the Chair can look at the bill and say that the bill carries 
a certain total amount, the Chair in order to sustain the 
amendment under the Holman rule must also consult the 
provisions of the statute which provides for the set-offs to the 
Government. In other words, confessedly or admittedly, the 
bill can not speak the final word on the question as to the 
amount which will be taken out of the Treasury of the United 
States, because the statute itself which has to be read in 
connection with the bill provides that the Government of the 
United States is to get back a certain amount. If that be 
true, any construction of the Holman rule which will confine 
it to the face of the bill simply would make it an absurdity. 
What I contend is that under this statute the amount of some- 
thing in excess of $8,000,000 carried in this bill will probably 
be cut down to much less than $8,000,000, and if that be true, 
it follows, it is the logic of the thing that no one can contro- 
vert, that an amendment specifying $8,000,000 would be the 
very thing that the Congress did not contemplate as a possi- 
bility when the Holman rule was adopted; that is to say, it 
would exceed the amount that is expressed in the figures that 
happen to be marked on the face of the bill itself. There was 
no requirement, there is no requirement in the law that an 
appropriation bill should state in the manner which has become 
the custom, in tabulated form, the appropriations and the total 
of those appropriations, The only thing that was known at 
the time the House adopted the Holman rule was that appro- 
priation bills were brought in providing appropriations for 
various purposes, and each of those appropriations contained 
in an individual bill totaled so much. It was further known 
that the statute under which an appropriation bill was framed 
often embodies, as it does in this case, provisions which would 
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operate in such manner that if an amendment, apparently mak- 
ing u reduction, should be entertained the whole object and 
purpose of the Holman rule would be defeated, that object and 
purpose being to retrench and not to increase. 

Unless the Chair is going to diseard the language of the 
statute relative to this matter of set-off, unless the Chair is pre- 
pared to take that course, then I submit we have a case here 
where the amending of this bill by inserting $8,000,000 in sub- 
stitution for the original provision may increase over what 
is carried in this bill the umount which has been reported for 
the purposes of the District of Columbia during the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORS of Virginia. Xes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to call to the attention of the 
gentleman as well as the Chair that whatever there may be in 
the law as to return or drawback under existing law, that is 
not disturbed by the amendment which I have sent to the desk. 
Now. whatever may be my idea of what the complete legislation 
ought to be, what may be a completed scheme of legislation 
that may be in my mind, is not before the committee. What 
is before the committee is simply one amendment that instead 
of contributing 40 per cent that there may be $8,000,000 con- 
tributed, and so far as the amendment is concerned there would 
be continued the same return to the Treasury of the United 
States under my amendment as under existing law. The 
amendment does not interfere with the return to the Treasury; 
that is fines, property assessments, and so forth, that may 
come back inte the Treasury under the present law and which 
are to be divided between the District and the Federal Goyern- 
ment in the proportion that the two Governments contribute 
to the expenses. That will still be the case. Under my pend- 
ing amendment that would still be divided in the same propor- 
tion as we contribute to the maintenance, and inasmuch as the 
reduction that I am proposing from $8,900,000 to $8,000,000 is 
not a radical reduction, the proportion would continue prac- 
tically the same, so to make your comparison on the lines the 
gentleman suggests you need to deduct, say, a million dollars 
from the $8,900,000, making a net of $7,900,000, deducting sub- 
stantially the same amount from the $8,000,000, making ap- 
preximately $7,000,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr, Chairman, that, I think, with 
great respect to my friend, is an untenable argument. His 
amendment. would have the effect of closing up the question 
us to the amount that the Federal Government would con- 
tribute, the net amount which the Federal Government would 
contribute, confining it to $8,000,000, because the law would 
ces se to be operative under the terms of his amendment as to 
offsets, which might otherwise be received. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I make a further point of 
order that the amendment does not show upon its face a 
reduction. I refer the Chair 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman's point of order comes too late. He should 
have made or reserved it before this argument began. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would hardly think so when 
the argument is being made on the point of order. There is a 
distinction between this kind of an argument and ordinarily. Of 
eourse, if this peint of order is overruled, would it be in 
order for the gentleman te offer another? 

Mr. BLANTON. I cite the Chair to a distinct precedent. 
The Chair will remember on this very bill two or three years 
ago—at least, the parliamentarian will and, I am sure, will 
show the Chair that decision—the gentleman from IIIinois 
[Mr. Mann] reserved the point of order on the bill and he 
argued it at length and when it appeared that the point of 
order might not be upheld by the Chair I seught to make an 
aditional point of order, and, if I am not mistaken, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Caron] was in charge of the 
bill and made the point of order that my point of order came 
too late, and it was sustained by the Chair. In other words, he 
decided I should have made the point of order when the para- 
graph was first read. 

The CHAIRMAN, It seems to the Chair that even if that 
is true the point of order made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts.is practically eovered by that of the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman from Massachusetts 
cares to be heard on his point of order, the Chair will be glad 
to hear him. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I desire to make a point of order that the 
amendment upon its face does not show a reduction of expendi- 
tures. The point of order made by the honorable Representa- 


tive from Virginia only covered the so-called Holman rule gen- 
erally, but did not make the point of order which I now make 
explicitly. In relation to. my point of order I wish to draw 
the attention of the Chair to House Manual and Digest, page 
371, at the top, where it says: 


It is not enough that the provision reduces the number and salary 
of the officers of the United States or reduces the compensation of 
any person paid out of the Treasury, but it must retrench expendi- 
tures " by doing that. 


The proposition now before the committee does not show 
that the expenditures will be retrenched, Again, continuing at 
the top of page 371: 


Where a paragraph containing new legislation provides in one part 
for a discharge of employees, which means a retrenchment, and in 
another part embodies legislation to bring about this particular legis- 
lation, which in turn shows on its face an expenditure the amount of 
which is not apparent, the Chair Is unable to hold that the net result 
will retrench expenditures. 


But where the additional legislation does not show on its 
face an additional expenditure the Chair will not speculate 
as to a possible expenditure under the additional legislation. 
The Chair, in order to allow this amendment to be made over 
a point of order, must speculate as to whether there is a reduc- 
tion or an increase. There is no evidence before the Chair, nor 
could there be placed at this time evidence before the Chair, 
because the items are so numerous, the drawbacks to the 
Federal Treasury are so great and complicated, that without 
an accounting and a report from an accountant the Chair is 
absolutely unable to say whether the amendment increases or 
decreases expenditures; and if it falls into a class of specula- 
tion—and it must of necessity under the facts—then under the 
rulings that I have read to the Chair, the Chair must sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair hear me a 
moment? I hate to offer anything additional to that just 
offered by the parliamentary Daniel-come-to-judgment; but, Mr. 
Chairman, the Chair will take notice and judicial cognizance 
of the fact that this bill embraces $24,000,000 to be taken in one 
way or another out of the Treasury, $8,973,000 of which is paid 
by the Federal Government. The Chair will further take 
judicial cognizance of the fact that there will be appropriated 
under the provisions of this bill under the Cramton amendment 
only $8,000,000 by the Federal Government. If the Cramton 
amendment is adopted, the Chair can see readily at n glance 
that it will save to the Public Treasury at least $973,000. That 
being the case, under the Holman rule it retrenches expendi- 
tures to the extent of $873,000, I do not think it is necessary 
to argue the question further: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Holman rule is involved here. 
portion of it relating to this matter says: 


Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto 
changing existing law be in order, except such as being germane to 
the subject matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the redue- 
tion of the number and salaries of the officers of the United States, by 
the reduction. of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, or by the reduction of amounts of money 
covered by the bill. 


Of course it is contended here that this amendment comes 
under the rule because of a reduction of the amount of money 
covered by the bill. It is admitted in the argument that it is 
legislation, and the only question then for determination is 
whether it is a retrenchment. As to that matter the Chair is 
largely influenced by the opinions of past Chairmen and Speak- 
ers. It seems to me that in such an investigation it is not the 
business of the Chair to investigate the facts and try to find 
out whether in fact it does or does not involve retrenchment. 
It is the business of the Chair, if he can determine it on the 
face of the bill, to so determine. If he can not, then he ought 
not to go into an investigation of the facts to see if in fact it 
will constitute a retrenchment. 3 

However, the Chair is justified In looking at the report which 
accompanies this bill. This report shows that the total amounts 
payable from the United States Treasury at 40 per cent is 
$8,973,666.80, The statement Is made in the report that of the 
total amount recommended by the committee—that is, on the 
second page of the report—the Federal Government's share is 
58.978.688. 80. = 

A portion of this will be refunded by reason of the fact that 
the Government shares in collections from various sources in 
the same proportion as it contributes to the activities which 
produce revenue. In 1921 it received from such sources $515,- 
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010.55, and in 1922, $412,464.89. For 1923, the figures Tor which 
are not final, the receipts will amount to about $1,028,270.07. 

This bill is an appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1925. 
The provisions of the statute of June 29, 1922, are called to the 
Chair's attention by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 
That statute, which introduced the 60-40 proposition, also con- 
tained language as follows: 


That after June 30, 1922, where the United States is the owner of 
ground or the holder thereof in trust for the public, upon which im- 
prevements have been made at the joint expense of the United States 
and the District of Columbia, the revenues therefrom shall first be 
used to pay the United States 3 per cent of the full value of the 
ground as a ground rent, and the remainder shall be divided between 
them in the same proportion that each contributed to said improve- 
ments. 


Then it provides certain duties to be performed by the asses- 
sor, There are further amounts derived from motor-vehicle 
licenses, which shall be covered into the Treasury. For 1923, 
the figures for which are not final, the receipts from those 
sources will amount to about $1,028,270.07. What it will be for 
1925 nobody knows. No statement is made. Nobody can tell. 
It might be one million; it might be two millions; it might 
be three millions. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Chair should not overlook this, that 
the return will be the same substantially, whether my amend- 
ment is adopted or whether the bill stands as at present. That 
return is not disturbed by the amendment that I have offered. 
The law requires that returns should be divided in proportion 
as the Federal Government and the District contribute. 
Whether it is $8,000,000 or $8,900,000, our contribution is about 
the same, so that the sum that will come back, the return, will 
be substantially the same. 
$8,000,000 just as it would operate to reduce the $8,900,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, if that is admitted, of course the 
gentleman’s argument is correct. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It can not be otherwise. As I stated to 
the gentleman from Virginia a little while ago, the amend- 
ment I have offered does not touch that question. 

The drawback or refund to the Federal Government con- 
tinues, and the law provides that the return shall be in the 
same proportion as the original appropriations were. Now, I 
am not disturbing that in this amendment, and that is all 
that is before the Chair. This amendment provides the rela- 
tion, we will say, of between $8,000,000 out of $24,000,000, and 
the amendment provides for a difference between $8,900,000 
and $8,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman’s statement is correct, 
that changes the Chair's view. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is nothing in my amendment to dis- 
turb that return, The law does not say it shall be a return 
of 60-40, but the law says the return shall be in the same pro- 
portion as the two governments have made the original con- 
tribution, and I am not disturbing that at all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Les. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the amendment offered by 
the gentleman should be adopted without other amendments, 
would it change the aggregate amount which will be carried in 
the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, not directly, no; but it does change 
the amount contributed by the Federal Government. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In other words, the aggre- 
gate amount carried in the bill, made up from two different 
sources, is $24,000,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does not change that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It does not change the 
amount carried in the bill. Now, as I recall, the only part of 
the Holman rule upon which this amendment could depend 
for life is that which reduces the amount carried in the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Because, avowedly, it does 
not reduce salaries and it does not retrench expenditures, 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does retrench expenditures from the 
Federal Treasury, and we are legislating for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That raises this very par- 
ticular question, and I think it is quite important: That it does 
retrench Federal expenditures; that is, I assume it would. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are assuming that, of course. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the Holman rule does 
not apply to Federal expenditures alone. The Holman rule 
applies, if it has uny application at all, to the District bill 
as well as to all other appropriation bills. 


It would operate to reduce the | 


Mr. CRAMTON. The Holman rule was intended to protect 
the Federal Treasury. It was enacted with the view of pro- 
tecting the Federal Treasury. Suppose a river and harbor 
bill were pending with an appropriation of $5,000,000 for the 
improvement of a certain harbor or a certain river, and it 
contained the provision that so much of it should come from 
the Federal Treasury and the balance from the State or city 
treasury. We could pass such a bill, but if the provision in 
the bill were for $3,000,000 from the Federal Treasury and 
$2,000,000 from the treasury of the city of New York, an 
amendment that would cut the Federal contribution to 
$2,000,000 and leave the contribution of the city of New York 
at $3,000,000 would certainly be in order under the Holman 
rule, because it would be a retrenchment of expenditures from 
the Federal Treasury, and that is what this House is pri- 
marily concerned about. That is what the Holman rule has 
reference to. It has no reference to the question of retrench- 
ment in the expenditures of the city of New York or in the 
District of Columbia. Wherever there is a cooperative effort 
the issue is, How much of it is coming out of the Federal 
Treasury? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, of course, the 
gentleman states a supposititious case, while what we have 
before us is an actual bill. It is a general appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Let the Chair ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, because this is very confusing to the Chair. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am willing to try to answer 
any question, although I did not care to get into this argument. 
However, I am rather in favor of lump sums. 

The CHAIRMAN. This bill purports to carry $8,973,000 as 
the 40 per cent which the Federal Treasury shall bear. Now, 
if this $8,000,000 proposition is agreed to, will the Government 
have to pay any less? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the Government have to 
pay any less? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will there be any less paid out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury? That is the question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Assuming that it will carry 
$8,500,000 out of the Federal Treasury, I suppose that if you 
provided it shall carry only $8,000,000 out of the Federal Treas- 
ury, of course it will only carry $8,000,000 out of the Federal 
Treasury; but unless it reduces the aggregate amount, it means 
that that much more will be made up out of District funds that 
are deposited in the Treasury. The point is that it does not 
reduce the aggregate amount of the bill, but it shifts the 
amounts that shall come from the respective funds. 

The CHAIRMAN, That leads to another inquiry. When the 
Holman rule says “retrenchment” does it mean retrenchment 
so far as the Federal Treasury is concerned, or does it mean a 
retrenchment in the total amount expended? In other words, 
are we here to regard only the Federal Treasury and regard the 
District funds as something separate and apart? What does the 
word “retrench” mean? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Chairman, that of 
course carries us into the fiscal relations, As I understand it, 
all the funds which are collected by taxation in the District now 
go into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. BLANTON. To the credit of the District. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To the credit of the District. 
They are separate funds, but nevertheless they go through the 
Treasury. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Surely I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The adoption of the Cramton amendment 
would simply mean this: That the present $1.20 tax rate on the 
$100 would have to be raised to about $1.35 or $1.40. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That may be the meaning, 
and that may be very proper, but that does not, after all, affect 
the merits of the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Surely. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Of course, the gentleman is quite correct in 
saying that the illustration which I used was only a hypotheti- 
cal case. Manifestly there could be only one question pending 
here now, but the case to which I called attention is one that 
might arise to-morrow, and it is an illustration of what might 
often arise. What I am proposing is to fix a limit to the ex- 
penditures from the Federal Treasury, and to the extent that 
the expenditure is reduced, so far as the Federal Treasury is 
concerned, it is increased so far as some other treasury is 
concerned. It appeals to me that it would be a dangerous doc- 
trine for this House to adopt, that the Holman rule is not pri- 
marily concerned about tlie Federal Treasury; that the Holman 
rule is as much concerned about the treasury of the District 
of Columbia as the Federal Treasury, or that it is as much 
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concerned about the treasury of the city of New York or the 
State of Missouri or any other treasury as it is the Federal 
Treasury. The only safe construction to carry out the pur- 
pose of the Holman rule, which is economy in Federal expendi- 
ture, is to hold that its chief concern is the matter of retrench- 
ment of Federal expenditures. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me ask the gentleman a 
question. At the time the Holman rule was adopted, even. the 
old form of the Holman rule, the first form—and, of course, 
the gentleman, being familiar as he is with the development 
of that rule, knows that it is in a different form now from 


when it was first adopted—but even when the original rule 


was adopted the same system of appropriating was in effect 
then as regards District appropriations as is in effect now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the system of appropriating is 
quite immaterial. The appropriations come from the same 
source. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The District bill was regarded 
then, as now, as a general appropriation bill 

Mr. CRAMTON., Yes; I suppose it always has been. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And does not the gentleman 


suppose that the logic of the Holman rule applied to the Dis- 


trict bill as well as to all other bills, and that it would have 
to carry a retrenchment of the whole amount expended, no 
matter from what source it came? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Retrenchment of the Federal expenditure. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is not what the Holman 
rule says. 

Mr. CRAMTON. For the protection of tlie Federal Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I am the author 
of the present law relative to this subject. I did not favor 
that law except because it was the best that could be gotten under 
the then existing circumstances. I think a lump-sum appropria- 
tion very much better than a fixed proportion to be paid by 
each the United States and the Distriet of Columbia. With 
that statement T wish to say that the case put by the gentleman 
from Michigan is not, as has been alleged, a hypothetical case 
when he referred to the rivers and harbors appropriations. 
The Army appropriation bill which passed the House the other 
day contains appropriations for rivers and harbors. In that 
bill there are several provisions appropriating money out of 
the Public Treasury, and naming the amounts, upon condition 
that different localities supply the other part of the amount 
needed. 

Under the Constitution Congress legislates exclusively for the 
District of Columbia, although the Distriet of Columbia is just 
as distinct from the United States as is any other city or as 
the rivers. and harbors. 

If the Distriet of Columbia were legislated for by another 


body than this body, then no sort of confusion would arise, be- 


cause the question then would be so plain that Congress 
is acting in the dual capacity of legislating for the United 


States and at the same time legislating for the District of 


Columbia. 

In the Army appropriation bill certain appropriations. were 
made by Congress, while the rest of the needed. money was 
appropriated by the State legislature or by a city government. 
If the Distriet of Columbia had. its own legislature having 
authority to appropriate, then Congress would appropriate part 
of the money needed for any purpose and the District. of 
Columbia would appropriate the remainder. Exactly that thing 
is now being done here, except it is done by one legislative 
bedy acting in a dual capacity. 

Therefore the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan 
proposing to reduce the amount of the contribution upon, the 
part of the United States is in order, 

Under the Holman rule the proposition offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan is to reduce the amount contributed by 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tet the Chair ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Does the gentleman understand the term. “retrenchment 
of expenditures covered by the bill” simply to mean the funds 
that are to come out of the United States Treasury? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; in my judgment it means 
that the $8,900,000 would come out of the United States 
Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. And does not refer to the District of 
Columbia funds? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; because under the law 
which the Chair has before him it provides that whatever rev- 
enue is gathered from the District of Columbia shall go into 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the District 
of Columbia, and this is the first question that has been raised 
since that law of 1922 was passed. 


Mr. CRAMTON.. Mr. Chairman, may I call to the attention 
of the Chair a precedent, on page 367 of the Manual, where the 
language is us follows: 

A motion to recommit the District of Columbia appropriation bill 
with instructions to reduce the proportion of the fund appropriated’ 
from the Public Treasury’ from one-half, as provided in the Dill, to 
one-fourth of the entire appropriation is in order, since the effect of 
the amendment, if adopted, would reduce the expenditure of public 
money, although not reducing the amount of the appropriation. 


That is as squarely in point as a case could be; and there 
is cited the Journal of the Fifty-second Congress, first session, 
pages 86 and 87. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was of the impression when 
this question first arose that these refunds mentioned in the 
act of June 29, 1922, would operate as an offset to the amount 
carried by this bill, and therefore it might not be possible to 
tell whether the $8,000,000 was a retrenchment or not. But it 
appears on further consideration. of the matter that the bill 
carries an appropriation from the Federal Treasury of $8,973,- 
000. That is subject, of course, to reduction or retrenchment 
by any amounts that will be paid into the Treasury as the 
result of drawbacks, whatever they may be. The fact that 
they are set-offs to the amounts covered by the appropriation 
bill will not change the amount at all if the amount covered by 
the bill is $8,000,000. Manifestly the same offset will occur 
whether the appropriation is 40. per cent and the amount 
$58,973,000, or whether it is $8,000,000, and therefore the amount 
will be reduced. equally in any event. 

The Chair is justified im assuming the amount is properly 
stated in the report accompanying the bill. The Chair has not 
computed it but is justified in assuming. $8,000,000. a retrench- 
ment and reduction below $8,973,000. 

The Chair will state his idea about retrenchment. Under 
the ruling read by the gentleman from Michigan the word 
“retrenchment,” as used in Rule XXI. was held to be re- 
trenchment of the amount to be takem out of the Federal Treas- 
ury. It does not mean tlie total amount appropriated by the 
bill but the amount taken out of the Federal Treasury. The 
amount in this case would be $8,000,000, and the rest would 
be taken. out of the Treasury of the District of Columbia, which 
is a separate: governmental entity, and; while under the control 
of Congress, the: funds are its own and the retrenchment of the 
amount covered by the biik is a retrenchment of the amount 
from the Federal Treasury: In view of these considerations, 
the Chair overrules the point of order, 
| Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 10 minutes and have permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 10 minutes aud extend his re- 
marks in the Record, Is there Objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I realize the desire to make 
progress on the bill, and it is my desire to confine myself to the 
10 minutes. This is an old question with which the House is 
very familiar and I do not want to trespass on your time. 

The amendment I have offered is a part of a bill F offered 
in the last Congress and again in this, which in ail reads as 
follows: 


A bill (II. R. 473) to fix the amount to be contributed by the United 
States toward. defraying, expenses of the District of Columbia 

Be it enarted, etc, That on and after July 1, 1924, the Government 
of the United States shall not bear any fixed proportion of the ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia, but shall pay the sum of $8,000,000 
annually toward defraying such expenses of the District as may be 
appropriated for by law. 

Suc. 2. That on and after such date there shall be credited wholly. to 
the District of Columbia any revenue now required by law to be cred 
ited to the District of Columbia and the United States im the same 
proportion that each contributed to the activity or source from whence 
such) revenue was derived. 

Sze, 3. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to pres 
vent, until July 1, 1927, the advancements permitted to be made for 
expenses of the District by the Treasury Department in aceordanee 
with the first paragraph of section 1 of the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation act, approved June 29, 1922. 


It proposes that instead of the 40 per cent contribution 
which we now make to the District expenditures and which is 
indefinite, the amount contributed depending on what is the 
sum total of the bill, we shall appropriate a definite amount. 
The larger the bill for the District, under the present ar- 
rangement, the larger the Federal contribution, and I substi- 
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tute for that a definite fixed lump-sum appropriation of $8,000,- 
000, the balance being paid by the District, and the larger the 
appropriation bill the larger the District contribution, the Fed- 
eral contribution remaining constant. 

That amount ef $8,000,000 is approximately what we are 
expending now, when you give credit for the rebates, -assess- 
ments, and so fotth that come back to the Treasury. I am 
not particularly desirous of reducing the Federal contribution, 
but wish to guard against a continued increase in it, while 
at the same time making possible more rapid development of 
the District with District taxation. 

While I have not in the amendment at the desk been able 
to include any proposal to change the law as to drawback or 
rebates because of the legislative situation, I should say to the 
committee that if that amendment is agreed to I shall offer 
another amendment that will propose that there be no rebates 
to the Federal Treasury, so that the $8,000,060 would be the 
net Federal contribution with no return of any part of it to 
the Federal Treasury. It will be a definite fixed sum. That 
is about the net amount that has been contributed of late. 
The gross and net contributions by the Federal Goyernment 
and the part borne by the District the past 10 years are as 
follows: 

Statements showing amounts paid by the United States for expenses at 
the District of Columbia, fiscal years 1914 to 1924; municipal revenues 


credited to the United States; net amounts pa by the United 
States; and amounts paid by the District of Columbia 


I do not care where you live, and regardless of basis of 
assessment, you must know that $1.20 is a lower tax rate than 
prevails in your town or city. The Census Bureau reports that 
the average rate per $100 of assessed valuation in the entire 
United States, town and counties, in 1922 was $2.81, Certainly 
with a rate of $1.20 in Washington some slight increase could 
be made without any hardship to anyone. In my little town 
we wanted a new school building, and it has boosted my tax 
this year very materially. I do not complain, because I know 
that we needed the school building, and that was the way to 
get it. We voted it out of our own money. If the people here 
want a new school building or to have new schools built more 
rapidly than is possible on the basis of present appropriations, 
let them pay with a little increase in taxes, An increase from 
$1.20 to $1.30 would produce a million and a half dollars addi- 
tional But instead, notwithstanding a reserve is being built 
up, the rate, which was $1.30, has been reduced to $1.20 and, 
8 the present program, will be further reduced in the near 
‘uture. 

This city is building up rapidly, and as it does build up these 
thousands of new homes and apartments will furnish more mate- 
rial for taxation, so that even at the present rate of $1.20 there 
will come a considerable constant increase in the amount raised 
by taxes here. That means a reduction in the rate or an in- 
crease in the Federal contribution. I can plainly see in the 
near future, under the present plan, there will be a constantly 
decreasing local tax rate, accompanied by a discreditable hold- 
ing back of needed public improvements, or a rapid increase of 
the Federal contribution to $10,000,000, to $12,000,000, or to 
$15,000,000. I am equally opposed to both alternatives. 

Some impression of the rapid building up of Washington, its 
surprising expansion, the rapid increase in taxable property, 
muy be obtained from the following statement of building 
operations given me by the District officials, the years referred 
to being the fiscal years ending June 30— 
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* AA 1910: Number of permits, 10,937; valuation, $16,431,946. 

F 1920: Number of permits, 8,196; valuation, $22,659,452. 

7, 186, 911. 98 1921: Number of permits, 8,561; valuation, $19,025,291. 

8, 826, 442. 81 1922: Number of permits, 10,997; valuation, $36,228,089, 

iia? athe 1923: Number of permits, 18,296; valuation, $57,690,038. 

13.718.160. 43 1924, July 1, 1923, to March 31, 1924: Number of permits, 5,762; 

| 13,750, 427.46 | valuation, $26,928,530. 


[From records of building inspection division.] 
(Does not include Federal Government buildings nor municipal 
schoolhouses or other municipal bulidings.) 


In 1923, the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, the valuation 
of building operations was not $16,000,000, as it was in 1910, 
or $22,000,000, as in 1920, but it was $57,690,088. That shows 
how rapidly the city is growing. Real-estate valuations in the 
District were $345,000,000 in 1914, 10 years ago, and in 1923 
they had mounted up to $723,000,000. The personal tangible 
property has increased from $48,000,000 in 1910 to $123,000,000 
in 1923, The following figures covering the total assessments 
and tax levies the past 10 years on real estate and tangible 
and intangible personal property are furnished me by the 
auditor of the District: 


The amendment that I am proposing would accomplish 
three things which I think are desirable. It would protect 
the interests of the Federal Treasury at this time when its 
burdens are unprecedented, and when the taxpayers of the 
Nation who are contributing such large amounts to the Federal 
Government have such tremendous tax burdens upon them in 
their own cities, counties, and States. Second, it would make 
possible needed development in the District. This is a grow- 
ing city, and we are not appropriating for it as rapidly as the 
needs of the District demand, It paves the way for the Dis- 
trict to get improvements by increasing their own contribution, 
and because of the rapid increase in taxable property here, the 
local contribution can be constantly increased without any 
great increase in the rate. Third, it would remove the year by 


Realestate levies 


year contention between the District and Congress. Congress Tavy 
constantly feels that the District is not paying its share of 
local expenses. The speeches made this last week or two $345, 124, 144. 09 | $5, 178, 862, 16 
show that, and I refer to the discussion of the local tax rates. Mor ae DOA OD pera 
On the other hand, the District feels that Congress is niggardly 402, 099, 232.00 6. 031. 438. 43 
in District appropriations; that we do not take care of their 410,173, 600.00 | 6, 102, 404. 14 
needs for schools, and sewers, and streets, and so forth. But 8 Sata ce 
let this new arrangement be brought about with a fixed con- 434. 794, 780. 00 8, 478) 498. 33 
tribution by the Federal Government; then when the District 472, 945, 805. 00 8,607, 613. 65 
723, 189, 208. 00 | 9, 403, 590, 48 


comes to Congress and says We want a bigger appropriation, 
we want more sewers, more schools,” Congress will realize 
that the District is asking for something that is to come’ out 
of its own pocket with no increase of burden on the Federal 
Treasury. The people of the District then, asking for larger 
appropriations, would be placed in a dignified position, and so 
long as their tax rate is reasonable and the things they ask 
for are wise and judicious, I do not know of any reason why 


f , 803, 413, 

Congress should refuse to give it to them under that condition. Woe oak Te er sani 
It is not the purpose to reduce particularly the amount now con- ee a —— 8 
tributed by the Federal Government to local expenses, but it rme 61.887.227 13 
is rather my purpose to make it possible to increase the Dis- 1.704, 631, 70 77, 422, 530.18 
triet contribution us much as the District may need and may 5 1 
desire without a parallel increase in the Federal contribution. 888 193. 73 | $1.82 per 3100 TH 82 14 8 

At the present time the tax rate of the District is $1.20 per 2, 784, 916, 46 | $1.30 per 5100. 123, 763, 372. 85 


hundred. I am not going to take any time in arguing whether | 1%#--------------------------}----------------|__------------------|----------------- 
that is a low tax rate or not. Each one of you ean compare X 
it with conditions in your own home, 
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But the Federal interests here are not increasing in the same 


proportion. The Federal property, in area or in value, is only 
slowly increasing. The $8,000,000 contribution the United 
States is now making is a fair figure and ought not to increase 
simply because the private interests in the District are rapidly 
being augmented. 

Mr, AYRES, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. In investigations made by the gentleman, does 
he not find that the Government possessions here haye about 
reached their maximum? 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is my impression that they have. I 
have been here for 12 years, and I have seen a wonderful de- 
velopment of the city in that time, but the Government activi- 
ties have not increased materially. What the United States 
should contribute I think is based on two things. First, the 
amount ought to be sufficient to be a fair repayment for what 
the Government gets here in the way of police protection, and 
so forth, in lieu of taxation; and, second, there should be some 
contribution by the Nation in the upbuilding of the Capital 
City to make it beautiful. But there is a limit beyond which 
we can not afford to go for that purpose, especially in these 
postwar days when the burden of taxation everywhere, except 
in Washington, is so distressing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I urge this, first, in the interest of the 
Federal Treasury, and, second, in the interest of the District 
of Columbia. This city is growing rapidly. It is not able to 
get its schools and sewers and paving as rapidly as it ought to 
have them. This offers a way for the people here to get them. 
Let me illustrate how the present plan works. Last August the 
Budget called for preliminary estimates, and the Commissioners 
of the District sent to the Budget office their preliminary esti- 
mate, amounting to 832.538.702. Generally speaking, I have no 
doubt that those were fair estimates. I do not believe they 
were extravagant. I think that the things that were asked 
for are probably needed in the District. Under the present law 
that would have taken $12,800,000 from the Treasury, three to 
four million more than heretofore. What did the Budget office 
say? Because the President had given word or instruction to 
the Budget office that the total Federal expenditure must be 
kept down to $3,000,000,000, therefore, the Federal contribu- 
tion in the District had to share in the common cut with other 
Federal expenditures, and the Budget told the Commissioners 
of the District $25,144,882 would be the limit that could be 
allotted the District, not because the expenditures proposed 
were not desirable or needed, but because the Federal contribu- 
tion had to be limited, as are all other Federal expenditures, 
In that way $7,000,000 of desired and needed and proper 
expenditures in the District were turned down by the Budget, 
not because the District could not afford to pay for them, 
but because the Federal Government could not afford to con- 
tribute more than 40 per cent of $25,000,000. 

But if my amendment should become a Iaw—and I am not 
overly encouraged at the prospect, though I do want an ex- 
pression of this committee and of the House and the final ac- 
complishment will be greatly helped thereby—and if the 
Congress should put it on this fixed contribution basis of 
$8,000,000, then when the estimates would come in, everything 
above the $8,000,000, whether the total should be $25,000,000 or 
$32,000,000, its approval by the Budget and by Congress would 
not revolve about how much the Federal Government could 
afford, because its contribution would be fixed, but how much 
the District could afford to pay, and desired to pay, and what 


~ 


would be a fair tax rate, and whether the improvements de- 
sired were proper improvements. Under that condition the 
Distriet would get needed improvements more rapidly. 

Mr. McKEOWN. And if the gentleman's amendment was 
adopted, who would have supervision over the amount of 
money that would be raised by the District?, Would there be 
anyone to pass on that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, the law provides now for the fixing of 
a tax rate in the District within certain limits. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I do not think there is any limit. 
I think they can fix anything they wish. 

Mr, CRAMTON. They fix a tax rate sufficient to raise their 
share of the expenditures. The tax rate has varied a little. 

Mr. McKEOWN. There would be no necessity then to sub- 
mit their requirements to the Budget Committee if we should 
contribute a fixed sum? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Under the present machinery unless there 
was other legislation they would submit them to the Budget 
and come to Congress as now. 

That would be the only function of the Budget and it would 
be up to the Congress to say whether it desires to have the 
Budget Bureau continue exercising that function and make a 
preliminary investigation of the advisability of the expenditure, 
but the condition of the Federal Treasury would have no con- 
nection with it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. So the gentleman thinks if this amend- 
ment were adopted it would be right and fair to them 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is another question apart from this. 
I yield now te the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, The gentleman has answered the ques- 
tion I intended to ask, except where it might come through the 
Budget, would it be submitted to the Congress? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; as under the present law. My amend- 
ment only operates as to the fixing of our contribution. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Would the gentleman have read his pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My amendment simply strikes out the pro- 
vision in the bill providing for a 40 per cent limitation and 
inserts $8,000,000. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thought the Chair sustained the point 
of order on the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; the Chair did not, I am thankful to say. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak on the 
Cramton amendment, and I ask unanimous consent that I 
may address the committee for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TINKHAM. The discussion of this amendment must, it 
seems to me, be purely academic unless this committee wishes 
to repudiate the agreement formally entered into to which 
they have formally committed themselves in relation to the 
fiscal relationship between the District of Columbia and its 
treasury and the Federal Treasury. What is the law that it 
is proposed to revise by this amendment? That law is found 
in the 1922 District of Columbia appropriation bill, and it 
reads, in part, as follows: 


That annually from and after Jul 1, 1922, 60 per cent of such 
expenses of the District of Columbia as Congress may appropriate 
for, shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia 
derived from taxation and privileges, and the remaining 40 per cent 
by the United States, excepting such items of expense as Congress 
may direct shall be paid on another basis; and that in order that the 
District of Columbia may be able annually to comply with the provi- 
sions hereof, and also in order that the said District may be put upon 
a cash basis as to payment of expenses, there hereby is levied for 
each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 
1927 a tax at such rate on the full vaine, and no less, of all real 
estate and tangible personal property subject to taxation in the Dis- 
trict,of Columbia as will, when added to the revenues derived from 
privileges and from the tax on franchises, corporations, and public 
utilities, as fixed by law, and also from the tax, which hereby is 
levied, on such intangible personal property as is subject to taxation 
in the District of Columbia, at the rate of five-tenths of 1 per cent 
on the full market value thereof, produce money enough to pay such 
annual expenses as may be imposed on the District of Columbia by 
Congress, and in addition to such annual expenses a surplus fund 
sufficient to enable the District of Columbia to get upon a cash-paying 
basis by the end of the fiscal year 1927. 


You have made a contract or, if you will, adopted a policy 
until 1927 with the District of Columbia. 

Mr, BEGG. Does the gentleman care to be interrupted at 
that point? How can the District of Columbia make a con- 
tract with the Congress of the United States? 
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Mr. TINKHAM. They can come before a committee of Con- 

“gress that proposes certain legislation and agree to it, and that 

agreement can be embodied in legislation, and it ean be fairly 
said that there is a contract. 

Mr. BEGG. How does the gentleman mean they can come? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I mean the citizens, either individually or 
represented by their organizations and their officials. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will yield, I do not eare to in- 
terrupt or take up time, but I think this is a very vital point. 1 
can not understand how the District of Columbia can make a 
eontract with the United States Congress. Is not that a law 
which was passed in an appropriation bill? 

Mr. TINKHAM. When I said “ contract,” I meant that what 
I have just read, which is now law, was an assertion on the 
part of the United States as to what it proposed to do for five 
years with regard to its fiseal relations with this District. It 
calls for accumulations of money on the part of the District 
which have been to date accumulated, and if the District or its 
representatives would not agree to a change in the contract—I 
call it a contract; you may call it a policy—I should deem it 
improper for the Congress to repudiate it. 

Mr. BEGG. Right there. I listened to the reading of that 
law and I did not detect anything in the law that said this law 
that was passed was accorded priority of privilege over every 
other law, namely, that it could not be repealed. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I do not say Congress can not repeal it. 

Mr. BEGG. Are we doing, then, what the gentleman said— 
violating a contract? 

Mr. TINKHAM. In my opinion, you are violating a moral 
contract upon which the District of Columbia had a right to 
rely and under which they have accumulated a surplus, or have 
performed their part, which contract two years after its adop- 
tion you propose to repudiate. The agreement, or policy, if you 
wish to call it so, was to hold good until 1927 and must if hon- 
orable conduct and high standards are to be maintained by 
Congress. 

Mr. GARTER. I want to ask the gentleman one question, 
and that is this: Does the gentleman claim 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman from Oklahoma will permit, by 
the same logic of reasoning that the gentleman is going through 
now regarding the District of Columbia, if we should change 
the Volstead law we would be violating a contract with the 
American people, would we not? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think not. No limiting dates were set in 
that law, and no surpluses were to be accumulated. It was a 
criminal law. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman would not be in favor of that, 
would he? [Laughter.] 3 

Mr. TINKHAM. That is not involved here. There is no 

rallel. 

8 5 BLANTON. And if we should change conditions down in 
Mississippi or in Georgia we would be violating the contract. 
Now will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That so-called contract that the gentleman 
spenks of was put in here by about 10 Members, and 425 other 
Members did not have anything to do with it. Here is our 
friend from Vermont; his people were not a party to it. And 
here is the gentleman from Nevada; his people were not a 
party to it. Do you mean to say that a law like that can not 
be set aside, and the present tax rate must be continued when 
the gentlemun’s constituents are paying about $3.20 taxes on 
the hundred? 

Mr. TINKHAM. It was a solemn arrangement, that was to 
continue in effect for five years in accordance with its very 
terms. Particularly should it stand when there has been no 
hearing before a legislative committee, when there has been no 
hearing before a commission, when the proposition is simply 
offered from this floor with only 50 Members present, a com- 
plete change in an asserted policy for a term of years. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman does not contend that there 
have been no hearings on that proposition? 

Mr. TINKHAM. There were none on this particular policy 
and since the 1922 law was passed. 

Mr. CARTER, Oh, I have not heard anything in this Con- 
gress for the last 10 years but that. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman had stayed here on the 
floor he would have heard this discussed every week during 
the entire session of Congress. 

Mr. TINKHAM. But that is not what we call a hearing of 
the interested parties on both sides. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 


Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit, he 
does not seem to understand this contract, moral or otherwise. 
I myself had something to do with the making of that so-called 
contract. The contract was this: Heretofore, for 25 or 30 or 
40 years, the District of Columbia tax receipts did not begin 
to come into the Treasury, so that they could use them, for 
five or six or eight or nine months, and the United States 
Treasury advanced anywhere from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 for 
several months under those circumstanees. Accordingly, when 
this contract that the gentleman speaks of was gotten up, the 
object was that the District should raise a little surplus from 
year to year, so that by the year 1927 they could begin to pay 
their own bills without borrowing from the Treasury in any 
instance. That is all there is in this so-called contract. 

Now if this law goes into effect, they need not raise so much 
money. It was discretionary with them how much they should 
raise to meet their tax for the year 1927. 

Mr, TINKHAM, Why did not the honorable gentleman from 
Minnesota two years ago propose this policy which should 
raye i adopted then—this policy that he now proposes in 

e ? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I haye proposed so many policies 
in the Distriet of Columbia that I am tired of proposing. Here 
is a smarter man from the State of Michigan. I live in an 
older State, away up where the Indians come from. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Is there not enough confusion already 
existing in the fiscal relations between the District of Colum- 
bia and Congress because of the many new policies that have 
been adopted without end? Fix a policy such as was fixed 
in 1922 and stand. by it. That is the only sound course of pro- 
cedure. Change it if necessary but in a regular way and 
apon the date upon which the policy is to terminate by its 
erms. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I was a conferee on the District bill in 1922 
when that language was agreed upon, so ‘that this is not the 
first time when the fiscal relations between the District and the 
Government were touched upon in the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. What the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Davis] says is entirely correct. The date fixed was simply 
the date effective when the District should begin to pay their 
own bills. But the 6040 ratio has nothing to do with this 
fixed date of 1927, and the 60-40 ratio is law just as long as 
it is law. But when we appropriate on a different basis that 
new arrangement will be just as sacred an obligation as the 
60-40, and no more. n 

Mr. TINKHAM. I ask the honorable Representative from 
Michigan why he comes here two years after he has made 
that arrangement, which has been satisfactory and acceptable 
to the District of Columbia, and proposes a new arrangement 
which, if it is right, should have been proposed two years ago? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are just two reasons why that pro- 
posal was not made two years ago. First, I hope I have 
learned more in association with my distinguished friends in 
Congress; and second, I was only one member of the committee 
of conference. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I hope next year there will be further 
light shed on the gentleman’s mind. But I hope it will not 
lead to more chaos and confusion to this vexatious question. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. In what way, if any, are the people of 
the District harmed by the proposed change? In other words, 
have they, in the face of the law under discussion, made invest- 
ments or arranged their business affairs in such a way that 
they will be materially harmed by this change? 

Mr. TINKHAM, Let the organizations of the District of 
Columbia reply. I have in my hand a petition of citizens of 
the District of Columbia with regard to the fiscal relations 
existing between the citizens and the United States. It is 
signed by the chairman of the executive committee of the 
Citizens’ Joint Committee on District of Columbia Fiscal Re- 
lations; by the president of the Board of Trade; by the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce; by the president of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association; by the president of 
the Federation of Citizens’ Associations; by the president 
of the Bar Association; by the president of the Columbia 
Heights Citizens’ Association; by the president of the North- 
east Citizens’ Association; by the president of the Georgetown 
Citizens’ Association; by the president of the City Club; by 
the president of the District of Columbia Bankers’ Association ; 
by the president of the Real Estate Board; by the president 
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of the Rotary Club; by the president of the Kiwanis Club; 
and by the president of the Civitan Club. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts may have five minutes 
more. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is that that the gentleman is read- 
ing from? 

Mr. TINKHAM. This is a petition from these various 
organizations on the subject now at issue. 

Mr. BLANTON. We do not often have the pleasure of hear: 
ing the gentleman from Massachusetts speak. It is an un- 
usual pleasure. I was wondering if that petition is what has 
brought the gentleman here on the floor? 

Mr, TINKHAM. Not at all. But the improper and ill- 
considered action now proposed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Another question: Does the gentleman 
know exactly how much this Federal Government has given 
this city, not when it paid off its bonded indebtedness, but 
actually out of the Treasury, out of this fiscal relations plan? 
Does the gentleman know how much it has paid already? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I do not know exactly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell you, $215,000,000. Two hundred 
and fifteen million dollars in addition to all the sums that 
the Treasury has taken out of the people’s tax money and 
spent here, and the gentleman wants us to continue that, as 
I understand him. We have never done that for Boston. 

Mr. TINKHAM. May I say to the honorable Representa- 
tive from Texas that I served four years on the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, of which he is a member, and 
I have served six years on the subcommittee having in charge 
the appropriations fér the District of Columbia, so I am some- 
what familiar with both the appropriations and the laws 
relating to the District of Columbia. The gentleman should 
remember that this is no other territory than Federal terri- 
tory and that we are responsible for its management, its 
development, and its improvement, 

Mr. BLANTON. It has ceased to be Federal territory; it 
belongs to Theodore Noyes, William Randolph Hearst, Gar- 
finkle, and Woodward & Lothrop. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Oh, I think not. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have listened to the gentieman’s argu- 
ment on this proposition, and I gather from it that he views 
this proposition as a breach of faith on the part of Congress 
with the people of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I do. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to ask the gentleman this further 
question: In view of the fact that your ancient ancestors came 
over on the Mayflower and your more recent ancestors stood 
at Concord and Lexington fighting for a principle, is not your 
principle animus against this legislation due to the fact that 
you believe it is taxation without representation? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think there is an important element of 
that principle in it; that is, that we are disposing of matters 
vitally affecting the taxpayers of this “District, who are not 
represented here, in a most cavalier and casual way, and that 
having implied for five years that the relations were to be 
upon a certain fixed basis and then lightly to repudiate that 
basis, the fact that they are not represented here has a bear- 
ing and an important one upon my opposition to the treat- 
ment of the question that is now under discussion. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Certainly I shall, if I may have time to 
read the protest of the people of the District of Columbia as 
presented in this petition. 


Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman opposes the amendment, as 
intimated, on the ground of taxation without representation. 
That being so, would not the gentleman advocate that the 
Federal Government pay all the cost of operation of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. TINKHAM. No; I should not say that. There should 
be some division of obligations. There is a joint use and 
benefit. 

{Mr. TINKHAM began the reading of the petition, which 
appears in full at the end of his remarks, and during the read- 
ing of which the following colloquy occurred :] 


Mr. CARTER. The committee with which they had this 
agreement? z 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. And that committee is now attempting to 
repudiate the agreement and make it 50-50? 

Mr. TINKHAM,. No; they are simply reciting the history of 
the proposition and bringing it down to the present. 

Mr. CARTER. But they say it ought to be 50-50. 

Mr. TINKHAM, No; I think not, except, perhaps, in ret- 
rospect, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes more in order to read this petition. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not object, but everyone of us has 
read it. I have read just such slush as that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate upon this amendment close in 20 
minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. No. We have another important amend- 
ment to offer to this section. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I said this particular amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have another amendment to offer. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota, Then I withdraw my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 additional minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Fortunately the gentleman is a great 
stickler for the Constitution. Is not that so? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I am. 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, you are not now preaching against 
the Constitution? i 

Mr. TINKHAM. Iam not. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Constitution is responsible for that 
condition. The yery condition the gentleman is protesting 
panai in what he is reading is a fixed matter of the Consti- 

on. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I am not protesting against treating this 
District as a Federal district but I am protesting against the 
law which is proposed because Congress is not treating, by 
statute, the Federal District, as constituted by the Constitution, 
in a fair manner, but is attempting to violate what is more or 
less of a pledge or policy which it set two years ago. 

Mr. BLANTON. What particular halo is there about the 
heads of these outside millionaires who move into Washington 
and buy property, conduct businesses here, have no connection 
with the Government and make millions out of it. What halo 
is there about their heads that this Government should give 
them everything free? 

Mr. TINKHAM. It does not seem to me, Jet me say to the 
honorable Representative from Texas, that his remarks are 
particularly pertinent to the exact issue before us. The exact 
issue before us is whether we should carry out a policy that was 
fixed in relation to this District in 1922 or whether we should 
not; and whether, if there is going to be a change in that 
policy, it should be decided upon on the floor of the House of 
Representatives without argument, without representation from 
the District before a Committee of the House or a commission 
appointed for the purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have given the distinguished gentleman ` 
35 minutes to argue it. 

Mr. TINKHAM. That is a good deal for me by this com- 
mittee, I realize, 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr. SNELL. I did not know we had ever adopted a final 
policy in regard to the taxation of the District or what we 
should contribute to the District. 

Mr. TINKHAM. May I ask the honorable géntleman from 
New York whether he heard me read part of the appropriation 
bill of 1922, in which for five years plans were made to be car- 
ried out by the District government and the Federal Govern- 
ment? The District government having carried out its arrange- 
ment 

Mr. SNELL. Is there anything in that provision guarantee- 
ing that we would pay 60 per cent or 40 per cent or 75 per cent 
of the taxation? Is there anything in that particular act you 
refer to that does that? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Congress can change, of course, its enact- 
ments overnight if it wants to, but is it sound to do so? 
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2 Mr. SNELL. I guess the gentleman does not understand me, 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think I do. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, we did not guarantee for 
any particular period of time to pay a certain amount toward 
the running expenses of the District government. 

Mr. TINKHAM. It depends on what the honorable Repre- 
sentative means by “guaranteeing.” If this Congress enacts 
into law a statute which purports to fix for five years the finan- 
cial relations between the United States Government and any 
person or organization or Federal district, and for a period of 
two years that arrangement is carried out by the National Goy- 
ernment and carried out by the other party, it seems to me there 
is an obligation, in reasonable honor, as a business matter, for 
them to carry it through, unless something has arisen which 
should change the status of the arrangement. 

Mr. SNELL, Are we to assume from the language you have 
read that it was understood we should pay 60 per cent for a 
period of five years? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Shall I read the enactment? 

Mr. SNELL. Just to that extent. 

Mr, TINKMAN, It says— 


that annually, from and after July 1, 1922, 60 per cent of such ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia as Congress may appropriate for 
shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia derived 
from taxation and privileges, and the remaining 40 per cent by the 
Unjted States. 


And then continues: 


There shall be levied for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1923, 1924, 1928, 1926, and 1927, a tax at such rate on the full 
value—— f 


Mr. SNELL. Let me ask a question right there. 


Mr. BLANTON. Where did the gentleman get that? 
Mr. TINKHAM. Out of the statutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr, AYRES. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
there has got to be a halt put on this discussion sometime, and 
I want to serve notice at this particular time that I am going 
to object to any further extensions of time, after this speaker, 
especially where an extension over 10 minutes is asked. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, that language does not 
‘definitely commit the Congress to pay 60 per cent for five years. 
It speaks about a levy of taxes for five years, but I have always 
understood that these arrangements were made from year to 

eur. 5 
2 Mr. BLANTON. Of course, they are. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Appropriation bills, of course, are passed 
from year to year. All of them are annual bills. 

Mr. SNELL. This matter comes up during every Congress 
and I supposed that it was a matter of policy which we set- 
tled from year to year and have never tried to settle it for 
any distance in the future, and there is nothing in what the 
gentleman has read that convinces me that Congress did not 
intend to do that in this instance. 

Mr, TINKHAM. But there was a clear implication that it 
was the intent of Congress it should continue for five years 
or it would not have said so. 

Mr. SNELL. ‘That speaks of the levy of taxes but does not 
refer to the previous paragraph, in my judgment. 

Mr, CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, is it the conten- 
tion of the gentleman further that in 1927 the present arrange- 
ment does expire? 

Mr. TINKHAM. It well can be argued that it does expire, 
and I would suppose that it might expire, but I do not believe, 
in honesty and in fairness to the District, that it expires now, 
nor do I believe it is a high standard for Congress to repudiate 
what on its face can be called a definite agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may insert in the Recorp the petition which I had not 
finished reading. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to insert the petition to which he has re- 
ferred in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


The petition referred to follows: 


PETITION OF CITIZENS’ JOINT COMMITTED ON FISCAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR PRESERVATION OF JUST 
PRINCIPLH OF DEFINITE PROPORTIONATE CONTRIBUTIONS BY NATION 
AND PEOPLE OF WASHINGTON IN CAPITAL UPBUILDING 


Petition to Congress, urging rejection of H. R. 473, which substitutes 
lump-sum payment by Nation for Capital upbuilding in lieu of defi- 
nite proportionate contribution payment, as provided by new organic 
act of June 29, 1922, 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Your petitioners, the Citizens’ Joint Committee on Fiscal Relations 
between the United States and the District of Columbia and the presi- 
dents of its constituent organizations respectfully represent: 

The Citizens’ Joint Committee on Fiscal Relations between the 
United States and District of Columbia, organized in 1915, {s now com- 
posed of authorized representatives of the Board of Trade, Chamber 
of Commerce, Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, Federation 
of Citizens’ Associations, Committee of One Hundred, Builders and 
Manufacturers’ Exchange, Bar Association, Columbia Heights Citizens’ 
Association, Northeast Citizens’ Association, Georgetown Citizens’ 
Association, the City Club, the District of Columbia Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Real Estate Board, the Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Club, 
the Civitan Club, and the Cosmopolitan Club. 

The platform of principles laid down by the joint committee and 
adhered to in the committee’s brief in the hearings before the joint 
select committee in 1915, the House District Committee in December, 
1919, and the Senate Appropriations Committee in April, 1920, is 
as follows: 

We contend; First, that the United States should contribute largely 
to the expenses of the District. Second, that this contribution should 
be a fixed and definite proportion. Third, that this proportion should 
be at least one-half, 

This platform was modified by the District's new organic act of 1922, 
which reaffirmed the principle of definite proportionate contribution 
by local community, and Nation toward Capital upbullding, but changed 
the 50-50 ratio to 60-40, imposing the 60 per cent burden upon the 
local taxpayers. 

The committee's platform of principles, thus modified, was an- 
nounced by the executive committee of the citizens’ joint “committee 
October 31, 1923, as follows: i 

We contend, first, that the United States should contribute largely 
to the maintenance and upbuilding of the National Capital; second, 
that this contribution should be a fixed and definite proportion; third, 
that this proportion should be 60-40, 60 by the District taxpayers and 
40 by the United States. 

House bill 473 provides “ that on and after July 1, 1924, the Goverh- 
ment of the United States shall not bear any fixed proportion of the 
expenses of the District of Columbia, but shall pay the sum of 
$5,000,000 annually toward defraying such expenses of the District 
as may be appropriated for by law.” This bill thus destroys utterly 
the definite proportionate related plan of Capital contribution, to pro- 
tect which practically all of organized Washington has united in the 
citizens’ joint committee, 

This bill (II. R. 473) should be rejected for the following reasons: 

1. It destroys the definite proportionate contribution system, under 
the beneficial operation of which the National Capital has wonder- 
fully developed, and which after seven years of exhaustive investigation 
and prolonged discussion has been vindicated by retention in the 
1922 law. 

2. It destroys the unrepresented Capital's safeguard against exces- 
sive and unjust taxation. The compromise law of 1922, coupled with 
the imposition of new and heavier tax burdens upon the Capital, the 
vitally important offsetting benefit of retention of the principle of 
definite, proportionate contribution, the District's safeguard against 
excessive and unjust taxation by a taxing body in which it is not 
represented, This bill deprives the District of the only feature of the 
compromise law of 1922 which is clearly advantageous to the people 
of the Capital. 

The vital feature of the act of 1922, carried over from the act of 
1878, is that it fixes a definite equitable standard of national partici- 
pation in Capital making, related to the contribution exacted in taxes 
from the Capital community, and does not leave this standard to the 
shiftings of caprice. 5 

From 1800 to 1874-1878 the national and local Capital contributions 
were indefinite and unrelated. Each contributed what it pleased to- 
ward Capital upbuilding. The Nation measured its own obligations in 
terms of dollars as next to nothing. The local community raised and 
disbursed its own taxes at its pleasure. It measured its Capital obliga- 
tion considerably beyond the limits of its meager taxable resources, 
and twice became practically bankrupt in performing almost unaided 
the Nation’s task of Capital building. 

In 1878 the Nation confessed its violation or gross neglect of its” 
Capital obligation, It gave practical expression to its revived sense of 
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this obligation in its undertaking to pay one-half the accumulated 
funded indebtedness of the District and one-half of future expenses. 
It took from the District the power of self-taxation and assumed 
completely exercise of the right to fix the local contribution as well 
as its own. In thus exercising taxation without representation over 
the District the Nation safeguarded the national community by the 
pledge that to every dollar collected in taxes from the local taxpayers 
should be added a dollar from the National Treasury, and that the 
aggregate revenue should be expended for Capital upbuilding. This 
provision protected the District from excessive taxation by causing a 
taxgatherer alien to the unrepresented District to appropriate from 
his own Treasury for the District's benefit every time he appropriated 
from the District’s tax revenue. Every dollar he took under the tax 
power from the local community increased correspondingly his own 
Capital contribution, 

The law of 1922 retains the principle of definite related Capital 
contributions in which the law of 1878 was rooted. That the ratio of 
this relation was changed from the 50-50 to 66-40 did not alter the 
basic principle involved. 

The pending proposition destroys all relation between the national 
and local contributions and, leaving all taxing power in the hands of 
the United States, deprives the unrepresented Capital of its safeguard 
against excessive taxation by a taxing body in which ft is not repre- 
sented. 

8. It destroys the fiscal peace settlement promised by the new organic 
act. 

To raise now the issue of a lump-sum payment substitute for a defi- 
nite proportionate contribution by the Nation Is to reopen the fiscal 
relations peace settlement of June 29, 1922, and to plunge the House 
and Senate into the old, wearisome wrangle, so furtful to the District, 
over the tssue of definite or indefinite proportionate contribution toward 
Capital upbuilding and over the ratio (50-50 or 60-40) of definite 
proportionate contribution. 

The avowed purpose and promised result of the new law were to 
bring to House and Senate and people of the District a period of whole- 
some and refreshing rest from fiscai-relations controversy. If the act 


of 1922 is left for a few years to work out its vindication on its merits |- 


or its failure on its demerits, this needed rest will be secured. If the 
old controversy over definite proportionate contribution is to be re- 
newed by compulsory discussion of this bill, this rest will be denied, 
one of the avowed main purposes of the act of 1922 will be defeated, 
and the vnderstanding upon which this compromise legislation was 
based will be flagrantly violated. 

4. It teaches a false theory concerning the relation of Nation to 
Capital. > 
elt obtrudes annually upon the attention of Congress the suggestion 
of a large cash donation to the Capital, as if the primary obligation of 
national city upbuilding were upon the local taxpayers, and the Na- 
tion were only an incidental contributor, a voluntary and benevolent 
donor. Since the Nation in 1878 recognized and assumed its National 
Capital power and obligation, its responsibility in respect to the Capi- 
tal has been primary and dominating. As late as 1916 this relation 
of Nation to Capital was fully recognized and clearly set forth in the 
report of the joint select committee of Congress, which made the most 
thorough, exhaustive, and able study of the fiscal relations of Nation 
and Capital that statesmen had given to the subject since 1874-1878. 
As long as all the assets and reyenues of the national and local jaint 
contributors toward Capital upbuilding are in the hands of the national 
joint contributor, and as long as all decisions concerning the amounts 
to be paid by the joint contributors, respeptively, and concerning the 
expenditure of the joint revenues are to be made by the national con- 
tributor, the latter must in equity, and will, in fact, bear the primary 
responsibility of Capital upbuilding, and the local taxpayers will be 
recognized in thelr true relation as merely incidental contributors of 
tax money, not fixed in amount by themselves, but exacted at the 
pleasure of the other joint contributor. 

5. It reduces to a minimum or destroys any chance of equitable 
proportionate contribution by the United States in appropriating and 
spending the District’s accumulated Treasury tax surplus. 

Another practical effect of destroying the 60-40 ratio will be to re- 
duce to a minimum any chance of equitable proportionate contribution 
by the United States when our accumulated tax surplus comes to be 
expended. This tax money was collected by authority of the half-and- 
half law solely to apply upon the District's half of District appropri- 
ations. Whenever it is expended, it would be equitable to spend it under 
the half-and-half Jaw, the United States duplicating it. If when the sur- 
pins comes to be used the proportionate contributions are on the 60-40 
ratio, the Nation through Congress will either apply, as equity seems to 
demand, the 50-50 ratio, or will make the existing 60-40 ratio retro- 
active and add to the District's surplus only 40 per cent from the Na- 
tional Treasury. But if both the 50-50 and the 60-40 ratios are de- 
stroyed, and when the surplus comes to be expended there is no definite 
proportionate contribution by Nation and taxpaying Capital, then the 


chances are 100 to 1 that tne Nat will not participate at all under 
any percentage of obligation to enlarge the surplus fund for the up- 
building of the Capital. 

6. There are no offsetting benefits to the injuries inflicted by the 
bill. 

Broadly, Washington is tempted to surrender its safeguard of ma- 
tional proportionate contribution by the assurance that through a lump- 
sum payment system the Capital will escape the tender mercies of the 
Budget Bureay and will win the privilege, not of taxing itself without 
restraint but ef being taxed by Congress without limit for the upbulld- 
ing of the Nation's city. 

It is suggested that there will be immunity from Budget Bureau cunt- 
ting down of Uncle Sam's Capital upbuilding outlay, if the expendi- 
tures are made in a lump sum instead of as a proportionate part of 
the District's total municipal appropriation. 

But if Uncle Sam is compelled by any year’s fiscal conditions to cut 
down all of his expenditures, including his outlay on National Capital 
upbuilding, he will obviously make this retrenchment, whether in order 
to do it he reduces a lump-sum contribution er holds down the total 
District outlay, of which he pays a proportionate part. Indeed, it is 
easier to make this direct specific reduction than indirectly by cutting 
and mutilating the District appropriations. There is greater fixity to 
the definite proportionate contribution than te that of a lump sum. 
It is far easier for those who think that the Nation should pay noth- 
ing to-day toward Capital maintenance and development te reduce or 
deny entirely the annual lump sum than to change the ratio of pro 
portionate contribution, a 

This bill will not cause the District to escape supervision and 
national-contribution cutting by the Budget Bureau. It does not in- 
crease the certainty of a national contribution or fixity in the amount 
of such contribution. It does not avoid friction-breeding ratio discus- 
sion, but on the contrary aggravates it. It does not increase a par- 
ticle the District’s power to participate in its municipal legislature. 
Congress still has exclusive power to determine how much it shall be 
taxed, and by whom and for what purposes its tax money shall be 
expended, 

7. This bill is Jug handled, one-sided, unfair. It gives back to the 
Nation its pledge of proportionate contribution, which accompanied 
national seizure of the Capital's power of self-taxation, without re- 
storing to the District this self-taxing power of which it had been 
deprived. Its practical effect is to place a maximum limit on the con- 
tribution of the United States and to remove the limit entirely from 
the contribution of the local taxpayers. 

Indeed, the announced purpose of the proposed legislation is to en- 
able a taxing body in which the District is not represented to increase 
the local burden of taxation at its pleasure unchecked by the existing 
requirement that every such increase be reflected in some measure in 
national taxation for Capital upbuilding. 

The maximum national contribution is made definite during the time 
in which Congress refrains from diminishing it; but all limits are de- 
clared off in respect to the local contribution, and it remains definite 
only in the certainty that the local tax burden will be largely in- 
creased and that the local taxpayers will not participate at any time 
in the decision of the amount of the increase, the methods of taxation 
by which the increase is secured and the purposes for which the tax 
money Is spent. 

For the reasons above stated your petitioners earnestly urge the 
rejection by Congress of House Resolution 473. 

Theodore W. Noyes, chairman executive committee of Citi- 
zens’ Joint Committee on District of Columbia Fiscal 
Relations; E. F. Colladay, president Board of Trade; 
Isaac Gans, president Chamber of Commerce; Anton 
Stephan, president Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; Chas. A. Baker, president Federation of Citi- 
zens’ Associations; Stanton C. Peelle, president Bar 
Association; Herbert L. Davis, president Columbia 
Heights Citizens’ Association; Evan H. Tucker, presi- 
dent Northeast Citizens’ Association; J. A. Oliver, 
president Georgetown Citizens’ Association; H. E. 
Stringer, president City Club; H. V. Haynes, president 
District of Columbia Bankers’ Association; J. C. 
Weedon, president the Real Estate Board; Arthur D. 
Marks, president Rotary Club; Harry G. Kimball, 
president Kiwanis Club; James M. Proctor, president 
Clyitan Club. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I want to renew the suggestion 
I made a few minutes ago in order not to be discourteous to 
any Member while discussing this amendment, and they might 
just as well be governed accordingly because I will certainly 
object to any extension of time over 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I have no property 
interests in the District of Columbia and no business afflia- 
tions of any kind here so I can speak without prejudice on 
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this . For once we have no constitutional question 
here and I am free to admit that there is no question of con- 
tract. I think the only question is the question of the policy 
that is to be adopted for the coming fiscal year and the fu- 
ture. 

The policy desired by the Committee on Approptlations is 
expressed in this bill. ‘The committee took something like 
600 pages of evidence and apparently passed over any sugges- 
tion of changing the basis of the fiscal relations between the 
Government of the United States and the District of Columbia. 
So we have the Committee on Appropriations not recommend- 
ing any change at this time. The gentleman from Michigan 
last year in the last Congress 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have so little time 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. For just one statement. You 
know the Committee on Appropriations can not inaugurate 
a new law because that would be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Oh, they can under the Holman 
rule, but they did not undertake to do so, and that is all 
I mean to say about that because I am not intending to criti- 
cize anybody. It is a simple naked fact that there is no recom- 
mendation by the Appropriations Committee that there should 
be a change. 

The gentleman from Michigan in the last Congress intro- 
duced a bill which is the equivalent of his amendment which 
is now pending. He did not secure action by any legislative 
committee on that bill. He has introduced a bill in the pres- 
ent Congress and has not yet secured any action upon it. 
And so we are asked to do something very important in the 
estimation of a good many people without any real considera- 
tion; we are to put aside the orderly processes of legislation 
usually obtaining here. I, for one, think that is unfortunate. 
I have great respect for the gentleman from Michigan, but 
when he rises here and says he thinks that $8,000,000 is a 
proper amount I am at liberty to believe his individual con- 
ception ought to be passed upon in the normal way. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And then another point: My friend 
frankly stated that some machinery will have to be devised 
in order to couple up his proposition with many activities af- 
fecting the District relative to the Budget Bureau, and so forth. 
That all leads me to the conclusion that we should not take 
action now. 

Anticipating that this amendment would be offered, and also 
anticipating that possibly the point of order would not be sus- 
tained—and I have no criticism to make of the Chair because 
of his ruling upon the point of order—I addressed an inquiry 
to the president of the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia and he has upheld the inquiry I made of him as 
to whether in his opinion this thing ought to be done all at 
once or await some additional censideration. 

Here is the letter: 

z May 1, 1924. 
Hon. R. WALTON MOORE, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR Sin: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the 
honor to inform you, in response to your inquiry of yesterday as to 
whether they have any objection to the substitution of a fixed or lump- 
sum contribution by the United States for the present percentage 
proportion basis of appropriating for the expenses of the Distriet of 
Columbia, that they most strongly feel that no change should be made 
in existing fiscal relations between the United States and the District 
except as the result of careful investigation and consideration by 
Congress of the equities involved. 

The commissioners believe that Congress, through the appointment 
of a committee of Senators and Representatives, should conduct such 
an investigation, as otherwise it would be extremely difficult to ascertain 
the equitable proportions of appropriations that should be borne by the 
United States and the District of Columbia. The proposal to sub- 
stitute the lump-sum contribution should wait upon the results of this 
investigation. 

Very respectfully, 
Cuno H. RUDOLPH, 
President Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield for an observa- 
tion? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is it not a fact that Mr. Rudolph, chairman 
of the Board of Commissioners, has personally and repeatedly 
indorsed my proposal? 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think that only adds force to 
what I am suggesting. We have the president of the Board 
of District Commissioners, who, the gentleman from Michigan 
tells us, is in favor of a lump-sum appropriation, which I did 
not know to be the fact, saying, and he speaks for the other 
commissioners, that we ought not to act hastily but as-a result 
of careful, deliberate investigation. 

Adopting the thought expressed in the letter of Commissioner 
Rudolph, since the ruling of the Chair on the point of order, 
I have put in the box a resolution providing for the appoint- 
ment of a special joint committee of the Senate and House to 
take up this entire matter in all its features, and many other 
matters which relate to the District, and consider and make a 
report upon them. In the beginning of this Congress I recall 
distinctly that one of the oldest Members of the House and one 
of the ablest of our associates, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Burron], in the course of his remarks on the modification of 
the House rules said that the entire situation should be dealt 
with in order that Congress itself may be relieved of a great 
deal of work and conditions in the District become more satis- 
factory. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The gentleman realizes that that has 
been done on two or three occasions. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; and there has been hardly 
any important subject that has ‘hot been under scrutiny by 
Congress on many occasions. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to incorporate in the RECORD 
the resolution which I have mentioned and which I offered 
about an hour ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That a joint committee to be composed of three Sena- 
tors, to be appointed by the President of the Senate, and three Repre- 
sentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, is created and is authorized and directed to inquire into the 
present fiscal relations between the United States and the District of 
Columbia with a view of ascertaining and reporting to Congress 
whether the present percentage proportion basis of appropriating for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia should 
continue; and if so, what percentage of appropriations for such pur- 
pose should be psid by the United States and the District of Columbia, 
respectively ; or whether the United States should contribute a fixed or 
lump-sum amount annually as its share of appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in lieu of the existing or any other percentage pro- 
portion basis; and if so, what would be a fair and equitable amount 
to be so contributed. 

The committee is further authorized and directed to inquire into the 
relations of the government of the District of Columbia with depart- 
ments and branches of the Government of the United States with a view 
of ascertaining and reporting whether there should be vested in 
municipal officers certain duties and responsibilities in connection with 
estimates, appropriations, and expenditures of the District of Colum- 
bia now vested in the Federal officers. 

The committee is further authorized and directed to make a survey 
of the administrative services of the government of the District of 
Columbia and report what changes, if any, may be desirable or expe- 
dient in the present municipal organization. 

That the officers and employees of all administrative services of the 
government of the District of Columbia shall furnish to the committee 
such information regarding powers, duties, activities, organization, and 
methods of business as the committee may from time to time require, 
and the committee, or any of its employees when duly authorized by 
the committee, shall have access to and the right to examine any books, 
documents, papers, or records of any administrative service for the 
purpose of securing the information needed by the committee in the 
prosecution of its work. 

The committee shall report its findings relative to all matters herein 
contained to the Senate and Honse, 3 on or before the first 
Monday in January, 1925. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
Cramton amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the Cramton amendment which, I think, would have preference 
over the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON to the amendment 
offered by Mr. Cramron; Page 1. line 4, after “ 1925," strike cut the 
balance of the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“Ne contrwation shall be made out of the Federal Treasury toward 
such expenses until property owners within the District of Columbia, 
im lieu of the present tax rate of $1.20 on the $100, shall themselves 
pay toward such expenses a tax rate of as much as $2.50 per $100 
full valuation on all real and personal property subject to taxation 
within the District of Columbia: Provided, That whatever amount 
needed each year additional to the revenue derived from taxes levied, 
assessed, and collected on all real and personal property, full valuation 
within the District of Columbia, shall be furnished and appropriated 
by Congress out of the Federal Treasury.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Cramton 
amendment will not remedy this situation, but the amendment 
I have offered will. Now, what is the situation? I have placed 
in the Recorp lately for your consideration the result of letters 
I have received from the mayors of every city in the United 
States of any size, showing you that these people elsewhere in 
their cities are paying a tax running all the way from $2.75 
up to $8 per $100. And the people of Washington pay a total 
tax of only $1.20 per $100, and even with the Cramton amend- 
ment adopted they would pay only about 81.30 or $1.40 on 
the $100, while they would pay $2.50 under my amendment. 


Let me again quote a few excerpts from the letter sent me | 


by the mayor of the city of Peoria, III.: 
[City of Peoria, III. Mayor's office, Edward N. Woodruff, mayor] 
NOVEMBER 1, 1923, 
Hon. Tromas L. BLANTON, 
Representative, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Six: Answering your questionnaire of October 15, concern- 
ing relative tax rates of the cities of Washington and Peorta: 

The tax rates on each $100 taxable valuation levied against the 
real and personal property of the citizens of Peoria for the year 
1922 is itemized as follows: 

City corporate tax, including Hbrary, tuberculosis, garb- 


age, and police and fire pension fund_ — GL DE 
stet and) d òöm—— . fae 
fork, dete So a 
TE en oP ea EE $5. 29 
State qq5—6ʒ acti Se ee RNY IY 
mnty „4 coe 
County highway—...-----_-_---------------_--__--__--- s 129 
Total, all purpose 6. 58 


Unless there is a tremendous revenue derived from sources other than 
from taxes, the rate of $1.20 for Washington is ridiculous. While I 
have never had my attention called to this disparity, 1 am amazed that 
the light has not been let into financial affairs of the Capital City long 
befere this time. 

You should be supported by every colleague In your effort to compel 
the citizens of Washington to do theirs, even as every citizen outside 
the District is doing his, 

Wishing you success, I am, 

Very truly yours, E. N. Woopvrurs, Mayor, 


The foregoing statement from the mayor of Peoria, IH., fairly 
indicates the sentiment of the people ever the United States. It 
might be enlightening to quote from a few of the letters received 
the tax rates of some of the cities over the United States as 
certified to me by the mayors of such cities. 

During the recess ef Congress I wrote to the mayor of every 
city of any size in the United States and asked them to advise 
us of their local tax rate, of the charges for water, sewer, 
paving, and so forth, and what rate, in their judgment, they 
thought Washington people should pay as a minimum. I want 
to insert just a few in this report. The consensus of opinion 
was that the rate here should be at least $2.50 per $100, and 
there was a large per cent who were in favor of it being much 
higher, and the rates for taxation ranged from $2.75 to over 
$6.50, and in all these cities the people were charged more 
for water, sewer, and paving. 

When I speak of the tax rate of these cities I, of course, mean 
their total tux—State, county, school, and municipal—which is 
the total tax citizens of those respective cities have to pay on 
their property, as compared with the $1.20 on the $100 rate 
Washiugton people have to pay in the District of Columbia. 

The tax rate paid by the people in Baltimore, Md., $3.27 on the 
$100; in New Orleans, La., $3.16} on the $100; in Portland, 
Oreg., $4.52 on the $100; in my birthplace, Houston, Tex., 84.293 
on the $100; in Ogden, Utah, 83.33 on the $100; in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., $3.75 on the $100; in Fort Smith, Ark., $3.32 on the,$100; 
in New. Bedford, Mass., $3.13; in Burlington, Vt, $5.10 on the 
$100; in Pittsburgh, Pa., $3.22 on the $100; in St. Louis, Mo., 
which is a distinct political subdivision of the State, the city tax 
is $2.43 on the $100; in Boston, Mass., $2.47 on the $100; in 
Rochester, N. Y., $3.36 on the $100; in Portland, Me., $3.40 on 
the $100; in Boise City, Idaho, $4.29 on the $100; in Mobile, Ala., 
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$3.40 on the $100; in Detroit, Mich., $2.75 per $100; in Duluth, 
Minn., $5.79 on the $100; in Atlanta, Ga., $3.15 on the $100; in 
Kansas City, Mo., $2.93 on the $100; in Minneapolis, Minn., $6.52 
on the $100; in Salt Lake City, Utah, $3.18 on the $100; in Oak- 
land, Calif., $4.02 on the $100; in Austin, the capital of Texas, 
$3.54 on the $100 ; in Denver, Colo., $2.76 on the $100; in Trenton, 
N. J., $3.22 on the $100; in Racine, Wis., $2.87 on the $100; in 
Nashville. Tenn., $2.80 on the $100; in Charlottesville, Va., $2.85. 
And let me illustrate as the tax rate runs generally over Texas: 
In Paris, Tex., $4.10 on the $100; in Port Arthur, Tex., $3.54 on 
the $100; in Tyler, Tex., $4.61 on the $100; in Denison, Tex., 
$3.32 on the $100; in Waco, Tex., $3.63 on the $100; in Amarillo, 
Tex., $3.55 on the $100; in Temple, Tex., $3.15; in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., $5.05 on the $100; in Beaumont, Tex., $4.04 

Mr. Edward F. Bryant, tax collector for San Francisco, Calif., 
has sent me a statement certifying that the following is the tax 
rate paid by the eitizens in the following cities: In Seattle, 
Wash., $8.80 on the $100; Chicago, III., $8 on the $100; in Reno, 
Nerv., $7.38 on the $100; in New York, N. X., $5.48 on the $100; 
in Philadelphia, Pa., $6 on the $100; in Detroit, Mich., $4.48 on 
the $100; in San Francisco, Calif., $3.47 on the $100; in Los 
Angeles, Calif., $3.89 on the $100. 

What excuse have we to offer to our constituents back at home 
who are paying the above tax rates for permitting by our votes 
here the 437,000 people in Washington, D. C., to continue paying 
the measly little pittance of only $1.20 on the $100, based on a 
half to two-thirds valuation, when our constituents have topay 
all the balance of the expenses of this great city? 

PRESENT 60—40 FISCAL RELATION 


Under the present system now in force the people of Wash- 
ington pay a total tax of only $1.20 on the $100, on both real 
and personal property, with a personal property exemption of 
$1,000 free of all taxation, and with their property assessed 
at about half valuation, and the whole people of the United 
States then pay all the balance of their expenses under this 
ridiculous 60—40 fiscal system, under which the Government 
makes numerous appropriations for the District of Columbia 
local civic matters, in numerous supply bills, where the ap- 
propriation is taken out of the United States Treasury 100 per 
cent. 

THE OLD SLOGAN HAS WORN THEEADBARS 


Whenever a Member of Congress seeks to change the unjast 
system of allowing the people of Washington to pay the 
ridiculous tax rate of only $1.20 on the $100, the TS 
and citizens’ associations immediately resort to their old battle 
er 
| That Washington is the Nation's Capital and must be made the most 
deautiful city in the world; that the Government should pay a big part 
of the local city expenses because it owns so much property here, 


Washington is the Nation’s Capital and should be made the 
most beautiful city in the world, and I will go just as far as 
any other man through all legitimate and proper means to make 
it the most beautiful city in the world, Before the Government 
built all of its fine institutions here Washington was a mere 

village. Property here was of little value. It is beeause of the 

fact that the United States has spent its millions here that has 
caused some lots to jump in value from $100 to $100,000. Every 
piece of property owned by the Goyernment in Washington ig 
daily enjoyed by the people of Washington, 

The local pay roll of the Government is a bonanza to the 
merchants and business enterprises of Washington. The Gov- 
ernment pays its nearly 100,000 employees in Washington their 
wages promptly every two weeks in new money that has never 
been spent before. Chicago, or any other big city in the United 
States, would gladly exempt the Government from paying all 
taxes on its property to get it to move its capital to such city. 

Because we want to make it the most beautiful city in the 
world is no reason why the Government should pay for building 
million-dollar school buildings and employing 2,500 teachers and 
buying the schoolbooks for the 70,000 school children of the 
thousands of families living in Washington who have no con- 
nection whatever with the Government except to bleed it on all 
occasions and to grow rich on the Government pay rolls ex- 
pended here. 

Because we want to make Washington the most beautiful 
city in the werld is no reason why the Government should pay 
for the army of garbage gatherers, the army of ash gatherers, 
the army of trash gatherers, the army of street cleaners and 
sprinklers, the army of tree pruners and sprayers, and the street- 
lighting system for the several hundred miles of private resi- 
dences owned by rich tax dodgers who have no connection what- 
ever with the Government; nor is it any reason why the Gov- 
ernment should pay for their water system, their sewer system, 
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their police protection, their fire protection, for playgrounds for 
their children, for parks for their enjoyment, for their municipal 
golf grounds, for their numerous public tennis courts, for their 
bathing beaches, for their skating ponds, for their cricket 
grounds, for their baseball and football grounds, for their horse- 
back riding paths, for paving the streets in front of their resi- 
dences and maintaining and keeping them in repair, for building 
their million-dollar bridges, furnishing million-and-a-half-dollar 
market houses, their municipal trial and appellate courts, their 
jails and houses pf correction, their municipal hospitals, 
asylums for their insane, special asylum schools for their deaf 
and dumb, asylums for their orphans, a university for their 
110,000 colored people, their municipal libraries, theix municipal 
community-center facilities, salaries of all their municipal 
officers, employees, buildings, furnishings, equipments, sanitary 
and health departments, and the hundreds of other things that 
all other cities of the United States must furnish and pay for 
themselves, but a very substantial part of which the people of 
Washington have been getting out of the Federal Treasury for 
years, 

5 The magnificent Capitol and its beautiful grounds are dally 
enjoyed by Washington people. The Congressional Library, 
which cost $6,082,124, in addition to the sum of $585,000 paid 
for its grounds, and for the upkeep of which Congress annually 
spends a large sum of money, is daily enjoyed by the people 
of Washington The Government furnished and maintains 
the magnificent Botanic Garden here for the pleasure and en- 
joyment of Washington. people. The Government furnished 
and. maintains the wonderful Zoo Park with all of its inter- 
esting animals for the instruction and amusement of Wash- 
ington children. The Government furnished and maintains the 
extensive and most beautiful Rock. Creek Park, with its pic- 
turesque picnic grounds, its miles of wonderful boulevards, 
its incomparable scenery, all for the pleasure of Washington 
people. Congress has spent millions: of dollars: reclaiming and 
purchasing the lands now embraced in the Potomac Parks 
and Speedway, daily used and enjoyed by Washington people. 
The Government has spent several million dollars building the 
various bridges spanning the Potomac River and huge sums 
for the bridges spanning the Anacostia River, and spent 
$1,000,000 building the beautiful “ million-dollar bridge” on 
Connecticut Avenue. The Government has spent millions of 
dollars on the Lincoln Memorial, grounds, and reflecting pools, 
the Washington Monument Grounds; Lincoln Park on East 
Capitol Street, and the numerous beautiful little parks scat- 
tered all over the city, all for the pleasure and benefit of Wash- 
ington people. 

CONGRESSMAN MANSFIELD’S SPRECH 

This Congress and the country owes a debt of gratitude to 
our distinguished friend and colleague from Texas, Judge 
MAnsrrecp, for the very enlightening speech he made on this 
subject day before yesterday. Let me quote the following from 
his speech: 

Under the sharing plan Inaugurated in 1874 Congress appropriated 
to the District for the four years, 1874 to 1877, sums aggregating 
$10,725,141.39. For the 44 years under the 50-50 plan, 1878 to 1921, 
the appropriations amounted to $178,871,480,58. For the three years 
under the 40-60 plan, 1922 to 1924, the sum of $25,860,375.11 was ap- 
propriated. In all, 1874 to 1924—51 years—the direct appropriations 
to the District from the Treasury of the United States amounted to the 
enormous sum of $215,456,997.20. 

These sums, enormous as they may appear, do not by any means 
represent the sum total of the appropriations to the District from the 
Federal Treasury. These are simply the amounts that have been car- 
ried in the annual District appropriation bills. In addition to all this, 
many of the departmental bills carry large sums for the District to 
which neither the 50-50 nor the 40-60 plans have ever been applied, 
but which have been paid in full out of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Under the War Department bills so many millions have been expended 
in the District that it would require an expert in figures to estimate 
the totals. 


No wonder the people of Washington only pay the ridiculous 
little tax rate of $1.20 on the $100, when through certain bills 
alone Congress has given these people $215,456,997.20 for civic 
purposes, besides the many other millions of dollars in other 
bills. 

The people living here to-day in the District of Columbia, in 
our Nation’s Capital, the most beautiful in the world, enjoy 
more privileges and special benefits from the Govertiment than 
all of the rest of the people in the United States do put together. 
They enjoy the water system, the main conduit of which is 
owned wholly by the United States, and toward the expense of 
which this District and the people of it have never contributed 
one dollar. In this bill now there is an authorization of 


$8,900,000 more of the people’s money to be spent upon that 
water system. They enjoy that water at a nominal rate. They 
have 2,675 school-teachers here who are partly paid by the 
people of the United States: outside of the District. 

Their free schoolbooks for their 70,000 school children are 
partly paid for by the people of the United States outside of 
the District. 

In this bill we are providing $1,174,910 annual expense for 
their fire department. In this bill we are providing $1,748,000 
for their police department, notwithstanding that the Govern- 
ment furnishes .its own police for the public buildings and 
parks. In this bill we are providing as their annual allowance 
for public schools $6,974,007 more than any city in our home 
States receives. And for street paving, improvements, and re- 
pairs we are providing in this bill $1,112,750. 


Yet these 487,000 people here continue to pay a tax of only 


$1.20 on $100, and thousands of them are rich—millionaires, 
Who have come here to live in this city because of these ad- 
vantages, and have no connection whatever with the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Was the gentleman received any figures 
showing the value of the Government property within the con- 
fines of the District, as compared with the value of non-Gov- 
ernment property? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a pertinent question. All property 
owned by the Government is daily enjoyed by the people here, 
yet if it were taxed at the same rate paid by them it would not 
have to pay one-third of what we now are paying. Talk about 
this $8,000.000 that our friend from Michigan proposes that 
the Government shall pay annually as a fixed contribution! 
That is just about three times as much as the Government 
should pay, when all people profit by and enjoy every feature 
of the Goyernment’s plant here, 

T have given you gentlemen the benefit of my investigations 
as a member of the District Committee. It is foolishness, it is 
ridiculous for the people here in this District to talk about 
the property of the Government. There is not a piece of 
property that belongs to this Government but is daily enjoyed by 
the people of Washington. They enjoy everything the Govern- 
ment hus here. It is for their own pleasure and enjoyment, 
and yet they fight against paying more than a little measly 
$1.20 on the hundred; I say again what I said on this floor 
before. A distinguished southern Senator told me only recently 
that he has a residence down in his home city which he has been 
for several years trying to sell for $7,000 and can not do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous: consent to proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. He can not sell that residence in his home 
city for $7,000, and yet he pays more taxes down in his home 
city on that $7,000 residence than he pays on his $25,000 resi- 
dence here in the city of Washington, It is a shame and a 
disgrace that we Congressmen sit here and permit that to 
longer exist. The Cramton amendment gives us no relief, 
for it will not require these people to pay more than about $1.30 
per $100 taxes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am wondering whether the Senator 
was getting any particular privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON, He is getting the benefit of this law that 
allows that low taxation on the $25,000 residence, and this 
particular Senator said, “ BLANTON, we ought to stop it.“ He 
was not in favor of it. Oh, there are Senators and Members 
of the House who own great big gobs of property in the Dis- 
trict that is taxed at $1.20 on the hundred. Of course it appeals 
to some of them, but, thank God, this southern Senator told 
me that he was going to vote to stop it, and we ought to stop it. 
It is foolishness. You can not go home and face your con- 
stituents and defend it. 

Whit is offered by the Cramton amendment? Nothing. It 
will merely raise their taxes from $1.20 to perhaps $1.25 or 
$1.30. Is there anything radical about my amendment? Is 
there anything wrong about it? Is there anything unjust to 
the people about it? It simply requires them to pay as much 
as $2.50 on the hundred as their total taxes. There is not 
another city in the United States that has as low a tax rate, 
counting all the taxes their people have to pay. I do not even 
ask them to pay as much as the people do in the lowest city, 
which is about $2.75. I merely ask that they pay $2.50 on the 
hundred, as they did some years ago, and then the balance 
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shall be paid out of the Federal Treasury, and you will stop 
all of this opposition and fight. It will be really a Godsend 
to the people of the District to have my amendment passed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What is the average rate of taxation in 
cities of this size at a full valuation? 

Mr. BLANTON. About $4.10 on the hundred in cities having 
anything like the advantages of Washington. 

Mr. LOWREY. What is the personal exemption here in the 
personal tax? 

Mr. BLANTON, One thousand dollars personal property. 

Mr. LOWREY. It is $250 in my town. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. This amendment of mine does not hurt 
the poor people. Every poor person in this city has an exemp- 
tion of personal property to the extent of $1,000, and that makes 
everything they have in their homes free from taxation. It is 
only those who are able to pay who would have to meet this. 
Our friend TrnKHAM comes in here and talks about a contract. 
Is there any contract here in laws that some other Congress 
passed that binds our friend from Wisconsin by? Have they 
bound our friend from Minnesota with the act of some other 
Congress? They know how these laws are passed. They are 
brought in here by some committee, and about seven or eight 
of the committee know something about the bill, and the bal- 
ance of the members do not know a thing on God's earth about 
what is in the bill. It is passed and then Brother TIN KHA 
talks about a binding contract on all Congresses to come here- 
after. This is a good opportunity to correct this very unjust 
situation. I am for my amendment first and for that of 
my colleague [Mr. MANSFIELD] second; and if they fail, I am, 
of course, for the Cramton amendment, which affords at least 
a crumb of relief. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already indicated that 
he would recognize next the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amend- 
ment be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. MANSFIELD to the amendment offered by Mr. 
CRAMTON. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that all debate upon this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The gentleman from Texas has been recognized. Does the 
gentleman yield for that purpose? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If it will not be taken out of my time, 
I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five min- 
utes of that time. I do not want to oppose the expedition of 
the bill, but I would like to know if that means just close it 
up and anybody get recognition. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. How much time does the gen- 
tleman from Texas think he desires? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I may have five minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I move that all debate upon this 
section and amendments thereto close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that all debate upon this section and amendments thereto close 
in 25 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I believe my amendment 
has not been read yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. MANSFIELD to the amendment offered by Mr. 
CraMTon: Strike out the figures “$8,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $5,000,000." 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I will first answer the 
question propounded by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ScHarer] in regard to the value of Government property in the 
District of Columbia, and in reply to that question I will say 
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that the Federal property in the District of Columbia is greater 
in value than the property of half a dozen ordinary States. If 
he will read the hearings heretofore held upon the question of 
the fiscal relationship between the Federal Government and the 
District of Columbia, he will find that the representatives of 
the District have come before committees of Congress and 
actually demanded the right to levy taxes upon the money 
in the United States Treasury, and sometimes that is of very 
great amount. A few years ago I was in a vault in the Treas- 
ury where there was $15,000,000,000 of Government securities 
in one vault. If this Government is going to have the District 
of Columbia levy taxes upon such property as that, then we 
might as well quit and be done with it. 

Mr. WEFALD. Turn it over to them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. Now, the ground upon which this 
subvention or tax to the District of Columbia has been based is 
that the Government owns property here which the District 
has no right to levy taxes upon, and that this is a liability to the 
District because they claim that they have had to pave the streets 
around Government property and all such as that. They have 
also claimed that they have had to furnish police for the 
purpose of guarding Government property. No man can justify 
the Congress in paying for the expense of their schools and the 
thousand and one other things which we are paying now. The 
people of the District of Columbia should no more be released 
from the payment of taxes for these purposes than the people 
of New York or Chicago or the least town in the country. 
Now, if you will examine this bill you will find that there is 
approximately one and three-quarter million dollars for police 
service and one and three-quarter million dollars for the upkeep 
of streets. That makes three and a half million dollars. And 
if we bear the whole of that, it would be only three and a half 
million dollars. They have never claimed we ought to pay 
more than half. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is it not true that the expense 
of the police is paid out of public funds as to private property 
and the United States Government polices all of its own prop- 
erty at its own expense? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. One hundred per cent out of the Treasury. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir. Now, the amendment I have 
offered not only allows enough to cover all the police expense of 
this District, all street improvements of this District, but I 
am giving one and a half million more in addition to that; and, 
I say, there is no man in this House or elsewhere who can pre- 
tend to justify higher appropriations than that to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia upon the ground of right or reason, common 
sense, or public morals. I agree with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton] that it is an outrage that because a man 
lives in the city of Washington that the claim should be made 
that he should be granted exemption from taxation. The 
question of the great National Capital, as it is spoken of, cuts 
no figure in this case at all. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am opposed to all amendments save the Cramton amendment, 
and I am heartily in favor of that. There are a number of 
reasons why, but time will not permit a discussion of all of 
them, and I think it is absolutely irrelevant to discuss the tax 
rates as a basis of comparison for the purpose of passing a 
law. I do not care what my rate is, It is a question on what 
that rate is figured that is all vital. Now the common ex- 
pression, when the attention of any official in the District of 
Columbia is called to the conditions that are not what they 
ought to be, is for them to come back in the newspapers and 
by a private conversation always to say that Congress does 
not give them enough money to do so and so. Now, if we ap- 
propriate $8,000,000 I will be for a bigger sum or a smaller 
sum, but this gives a fair share. I want the United States 
Government to pay even more than our fair share, and I am 
relying on the gentleman from Michigan and the gentleman 
from Minnesota to determine that amount. - 3 

Now, the self-respect of the citizenship of the District of 
Columbia will be higher if the citizens are permitted to run 
their own affairs financially, and as to the various agencies 
about which we are talking, namely, the school policy; and I 
am going to say that it is to the shame and disgrace of who- 
ever is responsible, Congress or otherwise, that the condition 
of the school buildings in Washington is as it is. There is 


{After a pause.] 
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not a city of the same size of the city of Washington that has 
not better school facilities for the children of their community 
than has this city. If the people of this District know that 
they will get $8,000,000, and then if it is left to them to levy 
enough tax to establish and lay down a complete program for 
their schools, there is not a Congressman who has any au- 
thority or right to stand up and vote against that policy and 
that tax rate. 

The same thing is true with respect to streets. At the pres- 
ent time the condition of the streets in this city is getting worse 
every single time the sun sets, and yet the citizenship in this 
city are absolutely at the mercy of the Congress for their 
money, regardless of the fact that the Federal Government pays 
only 20 cents on a dollar for the street improvements. The fire 
and the police patrol, let me say, are not on a standard with 
any city of the United States of this size. And yet in talking 
to the police commissioner last fall about some things that 
should be done to solve even the traftic problem he shot back 
at me the statement, “If you will give us more money we can 
rectify those things.” 

I want to be in such a position that we can give them a stip- 
ulated amount, and then place the responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the city squarely on the people who live here, because 
after all that is where the responsibility for the welfare of any 
community ought to rest. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. How can you place the responsibility on 
the citizenship of Washington when the responsibility for 
making the appropriation is placed on Congress? 

Mr. BEGG. Well,-I will come to that. I want to say a few 
other things first. If we give them this $8,000,000 and say 
to them by implication, “We will ratify whatever tax you 
bring in, no matter how high it is,” that is placing the re- 
sponsibility on them. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Who shall come in? 

Mr. BEGG. ‘The officials will come in. If a scheme is de- 
vised so that they can have representation on their tax prob- 
lem, I shall be for that. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr, Mares). The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, Washington at the outset had a peculiar beginning. It 
was proposed to be set aside along the line that Campbell 
Russell tried to erect in Oklahoma, a New Jerusalem, a place to 
be the seat of the government. But it soon got away from that. 
The lots in the city at the start were drawn in a lottery, and 
the prize in the lottery was a $50,000 hotel, and a woman up in 
Pennsylvania drew the prize of that $50,000 hotel, and they tried 
to skin her by putting only $16,000 into the building, and she 
had to bring a suit in the United States court and get a judg- 
ment for the balance. The District of Columbia should have 
been kept directly under the Congress. But that is water that 
has gone over the wheel. 

You did not permit them to have manufacturing industries 
here. The city is only a place primarily to live in. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will ask who denied them 
the privilege of having manufacturing industries? 

Mr. McKEOWN. There is no law; it is just a custom. It 
has not been selected as a manufacturing place. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chamber of commerce is inviting them 
every day. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; but they do not come. 

What I want to say is this: A situation now confronts us 
where the Congress ought to get rid of the burden of having 
to go through these budgets and figures and allocating amounts. 
A great burden is put upon this Congress and it can not devote 
enough of its time to it. Its time ought to be given to the 
Nation. They have not the time here to spare on this one city 
in the United States. What you want to do is to fix the amount 
you are going to give them. I am inclined to think $8,000,000 
is too much. 

I do not know about that; but you ought to fix a definite 
amount. Then you ought to give the people of the District of 
Columbia an opportunity to be heard upon what tax rate shall 
be enforced against them. In other words, no two or three 
fellows down here in this department ought to fix a tax rate 
upon these people and say they will have a budget without 
giving the real taxpayers a chance about the rate. You ought 
to fix a limit, 24 mills or 8 mills. If it gets above that, let 
the bona fide residents and taxpayers vote as to whether they 
will have the magnificent and fine improvements that some of 
these fellows always want Congress to do and appropriate for. 
Whenever you put s lump sum of money aside for the use of 
the District of Columbia, then they will have to get down their 


knitting and figure out just what they will spend when they 
have the responsibility of spending it. They ought not to have 
to report to the National Budget Committee as to their part 
of the Budget. Why should the National Government super- 
vise it? What you should do would be to create a board, a 
special board, that will review the tax levies, and if they pro- 
pose to give more money than a certain limit, say 24 or 3 mills, 
on these taxpayers, the taxpayers ought to have a referendum 
and have a vote on that. In all the States we fix the power 
somewhere to limit the amount to be levied on the people. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. à 

Mr. CHINDBLOM and Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky rose. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak in op- 
position to all the pending motions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the Chair will recognize 
me next I am willing that the gentleman from Illinois pro- 
ceed now. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, How much time is left? 

The CHAIRMAN, Ten minutes. The Chair will recognize 
the gentleman from Illinois for five minutes. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, during the five years I have served in the House I 
think this is the first time I have asked for five minutes’ time 
to discuss matters relating to the District appropriation bill. 
I have sat here patiently during all these years listening to the 
debutes and I have voted upon the various propositions that 
have arisen as my best judgment dictated. 

I want to say to the committee that I think this House ought 
to legislate more intelligently and more permanently upon this 
subject. Every year since I have been here this question of the 
apportionment of the appropriations for the District between 
the Federal Government and the District of Columbia has 
come up during the consideration of the appropriation bill, 
and every year the question of the tax rate in the District of 
Columbia has been discussed in connection with the apropria- 
tion bill. Those subjects do not belong here. In my opinion, 
the proper ttee should frame and report to the House 
a permanent Jaw or a proposal for a permanent law to establish 
the fiscal relations between the Federal Government and the 
District of Columbia, 

At this particular time I want to voice my protest against 
any further tinkering with this matter. I do not take the 
position that seems to have been taken by some gentlemen, 
namely, that we made a contract with the District of Colum- 
bia in 1922, but I do say that we adopted a provision in the 
District bill for 1922 which was intended to be in force for 
five years. The debate upon that bill will show it and the 
language of the bill itself shows the intent that that arrange- 
ment should continue for five years. The arrangement began 
as follows: “That annually from and after July 1, 1922.“ 
“Annually "; not for the years 1923, 1924, or 1925, but annually 
each year, 60 per cent of the expense should be paid by the 
District of Columbia and 40 per cent out of appropriations by 
the Federal Government. Then the act went on to say that the 
taxes collected in the District of Columbia should be levied 
upon the full value of all property for a period of five years, 
naming the years 1923, 1924. 1925, 1926, and 1927, in order 
that the District of Columbia might, during these five years 
place itself upon a cash-paying basis, and so it might catch up 
with the deficiency which it was having annually, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have not much time, but I will yield 
if it is a question. É 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is a question. Does the gentleman 
realize that since that time the District itself has reduced its 
own tax rate? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Well, I say this: We did this in 1922; 
let us stay put sometime; let us stand by our own legislation 
sometime, and let us give the District a chance for the five- 
year period we fixed. But every year, in connection with the 
appropriation bill, we bring in this legislation, because what- 
ever may have been the technical ruling—and I have no doubt 
the technical ruling was correct upon the point of order—the 
fact is that this is legislation, and every year when we go to 
make up the appropriations for the District we try to establish 
the fiscal relations between the Federal Government and the 
District of Columbia on some new basis, But I cay: Let. us 
maintain the present law for the period which was agreed upon 
in 1922. 5 

I think it is as fair an arrangement as we can possibly 
make at the present time. And then let the proper committee, 
the District of Columbia Committee, or some special commit- 
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tee, if you please, take up this whole matter of the relations 
between the District and the Federal Government, and recom- 
mend to Congress some permanent policy with reference to 
taxation in the District and the contribution of the Federal 


Government toward the expenses of the District. That would 
be statesmanlike; that would be businesslike; and that would 
be for the benefit both of the Federal Government and of the 
District. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, it is an old, 
old saying that nothing is settled until it is settled right. The 
settlement of this matter has been going on for many years. 
It has just been remarked—I believe by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TI xNKHAMI- that there is a contract be- 
tween the United States Government and the District of Colum- 
bia, made by the act of 1922, to which the gentleman from 
Illineis [Mr. CHINDRLOM] has just made reference. 

The act of 1878 came to be considered by the people of the 
District of Columbia as “the organic act.” Notwithstanding 
that, from the very first minute that act was passed until this 
minute, that act has been infringed upon at the behest of 
the District of Columbia. 

In 1878 a tax rate of $2.50 was fixed. That was regarded 
as a permanent act, yet within a very short time after its enact- 
ment the District people—forever beating at the door of this 
body—prevailed upon the District Committee and upon Con- 
gress to reduce that rate of taxation from $2.50 to 81.50. Then 
their next progress was to reduce the value of taxable prop- 
erty to two-thirds instead of three-thirds, and in that way 
they got another reduction, leaving the rate on personal prop- 
erty standing, except as to intangible personal property, and 
they wiped out all taxation whatever against that. So I say 
no man has a right to come here now and say that any act 
which Congress may fix as permanent will be considered as 
permanent by the taxpayers of the District of Columbia, who 
are getting off lighter than any other people in the country. 

Even new, while we stand here—and every, man knows it 
has been going on during all of this session—there is propa- 
ganda to change the law that is, now being dignified by being 
called a permanent law, and while it passed only in 1922, they 
want to change now for the benefit of the local taxpayers. 
They want to repudiate it for their benefit, but they deny that 
right to anyone else if that change embodies anything for the 
benefit of the taxpayers throughout the land, who are asked 
to pay the taxes for the people of the District of Columbia. 
They are the most favored people in this country in the way of 
taxation, and yet they are forever complaining, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can not the gentleman say they are the 
most favored in the world? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have not looked up other 
parts of the world, but if the people here are not complaining 
it is because they do not know that other places in the world 
have a cheaper rate. 

One thing that you see in the local papers is that the District 
of Columbia pays a larger per capita tax than some other 
place. A tax is not levied upon persons, but is levied on prop- 
erty, so if more property is found in the District of Columbia 
than in any other place then a tax should properly be levied 
on that property, although it be here. 

I can pick out a few men in the United States and locate 
them in one little place and make that a place where the greatest 
per capita tax would be placed. I would pick out Henry Ford 
and Rockefeller and the present Secretary of the Treasury 
and a few others and put them in one small locality and thereby 
increase the per capita tax greater even than that which obtains 
in the District of Columbia. 

When it comes to making a“ permanent law“ for the District 
of Columbia, relative to taxation, you will never make one that 
five minutes after it is made they will not be beating at the 
doors of this Capitol for the purpose of changing and reducing 
it so they can get off lighter. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, has all time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is first 
upon the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mans- 
FINED] to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramron]. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, may we have that amend- 
ment reported? 

The amendment to the amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 11, noes 15. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected, 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that that may be ugain 
reported. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Does the gentleman from Texas want to know what his own 
amendment is? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I want the gentleman from Illinois to 
know it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I heard it read, and did not ask for it to 
be read again. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois object 
to its being read again? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not object. 

The substitute amendment was again reported. 

A ue CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 14, noes 18. 

So the substitute amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, if there were enough Mem- 
bers here to provide tellers, I would ask for them; but there 
are not enough present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CANTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CHINDBLOM) there were—ayes 28, noes 5. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

= CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMTON : Insert after the figures “ 1928,” 
in line 3, page 2, the following: “and any revenue now required by 
law to be credited to the District of Columbia and the United States 
in the same proportion that each contributed to the activity or source 
from whence such revenue was derived, shall be credited entirely to the 
District of Columbia wherever the activity or source from which such 
revenue was derived is maintained by appropriations herein.” 


Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. It is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, unauthorized by law. It is a change in existing law 
without authority from a legislative committee, and there is no 
retrenchment of expenses and therefore does not come within 
the Holman rule. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Texas 
will withhold his point of order, or with a point of order 
pending 

Mr. BLANTON. I prefer to make it now, because we have 
wasted enough time on the bill. It is clearly subject to a point 
of order, because it is legislation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I should like, Mr. Chairman, to be heard 
on the point of order. I will say that the amendment that is 
before the Chair simply provides that the returns that come 
back from fines, from assessments, and from rentals, and so 
forth, instead of being divided in the proportion that the 
appropriations are made, as is the present law, shall instead 
go entirely to the District in order to end the uncertainty as to 
amounts and make it definitely a fixed sum contributed by the 
Federal Government with no question of any refund. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Whatever force there may be in the point 
of order made by the gentleman from Texas, and I am obliged 
to admit that there is some force in his point of order, I should 
be very sorry, indeed, to have the point of order made or to 
have the amendment stricken out, because it does not, in my 
mind, leave the matter entirely in a just position. 

However, if the gentleman from Texas should insist upon his 
point of order, as he has said he would, and the Chair should 
sustain the point of order, I would still hope that before the 
change should become finally fixed and definite the situation 
would be corrected either in this body or in another body. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman had attached this amend- 
ment to his first amendment, the Chair would have held his 
first amendment out of order, because instead of retrenching ex- 
penses the two amendments together will make this Government 
pay more under this bill than it has paid under the last year’s 
bill or the bill of year before lust. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am obliged to admit there is a great deal 
of force in what the gentleman from Texas says. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Then you are not retrenching, but you are 
increasing expenses on the Federal Government, and I insist 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grawam of Illinois). The point of 
order will have to be sustained. This amendment constitutes 
legislation and does not retrench expenditures. It seems to 
add to them, and the point of order is therefore sustained. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is all debate closed on paragraph 1? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is so informed, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. For information I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be read as it now stands, so that we may 
know how it reads with the changes that have been made. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Chairman. That is water 
that has gone over the wheel, and we want to get along with 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GENERAL EXPENSES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $40,500, plus so much as may be necessary to make salary of 
engineer commissioner $7,500: Provided, That in expending appropria- 
tions or portions of appropriations contained in this act fer the pay- 
ment for personal services in accordance with the classification act 
of 1923 the average of the salaries of the total number of persons 
under any grade or class thereof in any bureau, office, or other appro- 
priation unit shall not at any time exceed the average of the com- 
pensation rates specified for the grade by such act: Provided, That 
this restriction shall not apply (1) to grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the 
clerical-mechanical service, or (2) to require the reduction in salary 
of any person whose compensation is fixed, as of July 1, 1924, in 
accordance with the rules of section 6 of such act, or (3) to prevent 
the payment of a salary under any grade at a rate higher than the 
maximum rate of the grade when such higher rate is permitted by 
the classification act of 1923 and is specifically authorized by other 
law. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
to that part of the paragraph in line 8 which, without authority 
of law, attempts to increase the salary of the engineer com- 
missioner from $5,000 to $7,500. The present law authorizes 
only $5,000, This bill from the Appropriations Committee seeks 
to increase it to $7,500 without authority of law. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. This is to put the salary of this 
man on an equality with the other commissioners. Under the 
reclassification law they are entitled to $7,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it a change of existing law? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I understand the situation 
to be about this: The reclassification law authorizes $7,500 for 
each commissioner. The engineer gets his pay in part from the 
Army. If it were not for that he would draw $7,500 under the 
reclassification act. Under the law he would be entitled to 
$7,500 in this bill, but the part that he gets as an officer in the 
Army is carried in the Army appropriation bill, so that it 
would not be desirable for this bill to carry $7,500. It is not 
necessary or desirable to appropriate except that part of the 
$7,500 to bring the Army salary up to the reclassification salary. 
So I understand that there is law for this appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, so far as the merits are con- 
cerned, I want to pay the engineer commissioner just as much 
as the other commissioners, I am merely trying to protect the 
integrity of the rules of the House and the jurisdiction of the 
Appropriations Committee and the jurisdiction of the legislative 
committee. There is no law authorizing the engineer commis- 
sioner to be paid more than $5,000. The reclassification act 
does not apply to the engineer commissioner. If it did, they 
would not have to put it in, for he would get it automatically. 
He is in a class by himself; he is not affected by the reclassifi- 
cation act. The reclassification act has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The engineer commissioner, in addition, when- 
ever he ceases to be engineer commissioner, continues to hold 
his place in the Army and enjoy the benefits of two-thirds pay 
on retirement. 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes; he, of course, will be retired under 
the Army pay. He is in an entirely different class. I am will- 
ing to fix his salary by proper legislation from the proper legis- 
lative committee, by a proper bill at $7,500. If the Appro- 
priation Committee wants to retain the present situation in 
the House of 35 men bringing in all the appropriations, it must 
quit encroaching on the legislative committees. There is legis- 
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lation from the first page to the last page in this bill, and I 
am going to call the attention of the House to it. There is 
legislation all through the bill. I commended the committee for 
trying to keep down appropriations, but they have put legisla- 
tion in this bill to a greater extent than any other appropria- 
tion bill that has come from their committee this session. Mr. 
Chairman, I insist on the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention 
of the Chair in confirmation of what I have said that the 
schedules for the salaries in the District of Columbia author- 
ized by the reclassification is at the back of the hearings begin- 
ning on page 546. That is the schedule fixed under the law, and 
the first line of that schedule says “ commissioners, fiscal year 
1924, base rate $5,000, 1925, $7,500.” Of course that is the 
salary fixed by law for that character of service. The engineer 
commissioner would not draw $7,500 under this bill for I under- 
stand he gets $7,000 out of the Army appropriation bill. It is 
contemplated by the law that he should get the extra $500 to 
bring him up on a par with the other commissioners. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can any Member cite the Chair to the 
statute assigning an engineer officer of the Army to this com- 
mission? 

Mr. BLANTON. If they could, that would be all the Chair 
would want. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have the reference here but not the 
Statute. It is 21 Statutes, 460; that is the original statute as I 
understand it, but the reclassification act changes that salary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, while I have 
not the law before me, I think I can state it. By the act 
of 1878 the District of Columbia was given two civilian com- 
missioners and one engineer commissioner to be detailed from 
the Army by the President. When that act first went into 
effect the engineer commissioner received salary of an Army 
officer only, but, at a later date, during my service here, it was 
deemed wise that the engineer commissioner should receive as 
much salary as the civilian commissioners receive. There- 
fore, for many years the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill has contained a clause fixing the salary of the engineer 
commissioner at the same figure that is paid to the civilian 
commissioners. The reason has seemed good for many years, 
es I see no reason why it should not be just as good at this 
ime. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, it might be suggested 
that the very language itself shows that it is a retrenchment. 
It is a diminution of expenditures because it provides not 
that the full sum of $7,500 shall be paid but that only so much 
eins as may be needed to make the salary that sum shall be 
paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. It might be a retrenchment, but is it? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think the chairman can look only to 
the language of the proposal. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the statute says $5,000. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think the burden is on those who make 
the point of order to show that there is no authority for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And we have so shown. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that he has a fairly 
intelligent idea of this matter. The appropriation act covering 
the general expenses of the District of Columbia for 1881 is 
found in Twenty-first Statutes at Large, on page 460, It first 
provides for two commissioners at $5,000 each, for a secretary 
and certain other subordinate officers who are named, and then 
contains this language: 


And hereafter the engineer commissioner shall be entitled to receive 
such compensation in addition to his Army pay and allowances as will 
make his compensation equal to $5,000 per annum, and a sum suf- 
ficient to pay such additional compensation is hereby appropriated. 


The committee will observe that that language is legislative, 
that hereafter he shall receive a certain amount for his salary. 
How it got into this appropriation act I do not know. Evi- 
dently no point of order was made to it, or similar rules did not 
obtain at that time as obtain now. In any event it is legisla- 
tion and nothing has been indicated to the Chair that there has 
been any change in that legislation, so that the salary is fixed 
by law at $5,000. The language in the bill does not purport to 
change the law. It simply makes an appropriation. It reads: 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $40,500, plus so much as may be necessary to make the salary of 
engineer commissigner $7,500. 


That, of course, is appropriation language and not legislative, 
so that no change of law is made by that. The Chair is re- 
ferred to the hearings before the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations in regard to the District of Co- 
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lumbia appropriation bill for 1925, page 546, giving the classi- 
fication of salaries as established by the reclassification act. 
It is true, as the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] says, 
that in that report indicating the base pay of the District Com- 
missioners for 1924, the sum of $5,000 is fixed, and then the re- 
port fixes the pay for 1925 at $7,500, for two commissioners. 
But that is not all that appears here. The line, to read it in 
full, is as follows: 


Commissioners, 2, service, C. A. & F., grade 14, $7,500. 


That shows plainly that the classification act extends only 
to the two commissioners and not to the engineer commissioner. 
The Chair thinks that must be the situation, that the classifi- 
eation act did not extend at all to the Army officer who tempo- 
rarily sits with the District Commissioners, and for that reason 
the point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Purchasing division: For personal services in accordance with the 
classification act of 1923, $49,880; temporary labor, 5200; in all, 
$50,080. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What is the necessity for raising the expense in this 
paragraph $9,640? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Owing to the reclassification of 
the employees under the classification act. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the chairman will admit that he is 
raising the salaries of the employees in this paragraph $9,640? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Under the classification act, yes. 

Mr. AYRES. The bonus amounts to $7,440 and the reclassi- 
fication raised that somewhat. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this is $9,640 more than it was in the 
bill of last year. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I read exactly what it is. There 
is $7,440 in the bonus and $2,200 in the reclassification. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is $9,640 more than this paragraph 
carried in last year’s bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I do that for the purpose of asking the chairman 
of the committee a question which seems to me to be vital. 
The Cramton amendment was adopted, and that appropriates 
$8,000,000 toward the expenses of the District of Columbia. 
We have started now to wade through item by item, and we 
come now to this one of $40,500. Where are we getting off? 

Mr. BLANTON. We have been getting on instead of off. 

Mr. BEGG. And where are we going? 

Mr. CRAMTON. With the chairman’s permission I shall 
be glad to answer that question. The Cramton amendment 
which has been adopted does not need to change our attitude 
toward the balance of the bill at this time, because it is not 
yet a law. It must first meet the approval of the House and 
of the Senate and become a law. If it were a law, then my own 
attitude and that of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brad! 
would undoubtedly lead toward the extension of more liberality 
in meeting the needs of the District so far as that course might 
meet with the views of the taxpayers of the District. Inas- 
much as the Cramton amendment is not yet law, and it is not 
certain it will become law, I think we should proceed with the 
bill just the same as if it had not been adopted. 

Mr. BEGG. But supposing that the Cramton amendment 
becomes a law in this bill. What happens to the item of 
840.5007 

Mr CRAMTON. It makes no difference whatever, not a 
particle; it has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BEGG. On the ground that out of that $40,000 we will 
contribute Whatever the proportionate part $40,000 bears to 
the $8,000,000, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; surely. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to detain 
the committee more than five minutes. But I want to state 
what my position is with reference to the taxing of the people 
of the District of Columbia. I would ascertain the tax rate of 
cities of the size of Washington all over the United States. 
Then I would tax the people of the city of Washington the 
average tax rate that the people of like cities are taxed 
throughout the United States. I do not see how I could justify 
myself if I went out home and somebody asked me, What 
are you taxing the people in the city. of Washington? Are 
you not paying the expenses of the city of Washington from 
the Federal Treasury?” I would say, “Yes” But if I said 
“We are taxing them at an average rate that cities of a like 
size are being taxed thronghout the United States and paying 
the additional amount from the Federal Treasury,” I feel like 
I would answer any criticism that may be leveled against 
the system, and I believe the people of the country would be 
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satisfied. But I can not understand, if the gentleman from 
Texas is correct, when he says the average rate of taxes m 
like cities is $4.50— Í 

Mr, BLANTON. Four dollars and ten cents. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Whereas we are taxing the people of the 
city of Washington $1.20. I can not justify that rate, and 
I can not justify such legislation if I were criticized out in! 
my own State and in my own district. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will 

Mr. OHINDBLOMu. Does not the gentleman think, as I 
had the temerity to suggest awhile ago, that either the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee, or, perhaps, a special committee, 
area go into this whole question and report permanent legis- | 

n 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; in answer to the gentleman’s state- 
ment, I think not. I was elected to Congress in 1914, and we 
have been considering this very question every year since 1 
have been here in Congress. Now, it seems to me, assuming the | 
population is 450,000 or 400,000, we should take, I believe, 10, 
15, or 20 of the cities of the United States about the same Pop- 
ulatlon and ascertain the taxes of all of them and find the 
average taxes that the citizens pay in all the cities of like! 
size and then place that same tax upon the citizens of Wash- 
ington. Then I think you would do justice and be fair to the 
citizens of Washington as well as the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will yield for one word 
more, The gentleman, of course, appreciates that at this time 
we have changed the entire system of taxation for the District 
upon an amendment proposed by a single Member of the House, 
a very distinguished and very able gentleman, and still the 
proposal itself does not come from any committee. 3 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Oklahoma does not 
believe we have gone far enough. I would increase the tax rate 
upon the people to the average rate paid by citizens of cities 
of like size and pay the remainder, if any, from the Treasury. 

Mr. BLANTON. Even if the Cramton amendment becomes 
a law, and the gentleman goes back to Muskogee, and the peo- 
ple ask what the tax rate is fixed at on these people, he will 
say that while it was $1.20 we raised it to about 51.30. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be compelled to tell my own people 
out home that their loeal tax rate is approximately four times 
as much as they have in the city of Washington, and that will 
not justify a vote on that basis. The people of the country 
want us to deal fairly with the residents of Washington; but 
I think we are dealing fairly with them if we cause them to 
be taxed the average rate that citizens of cities of a like size 
pay. Will anyone deny that? : 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. Hastrves] what he can say to his people in his distriet 
when he explains to them the average tax rate of cities about 
the size of Washington which average rate he would require 
the citizens of Washington to pay, if one of those citizens 
would state that while those cities whose average you have 
taken to fix a tax rate in the District of Columbia have a voice 
in the expenditure of the money when they pay the taxes, have 
a voice in the Government, have the right guaranteed under 
the Constitution to vote, to vote for their board of aldermen, 
and other officials, or if a town, for their town officials who will | 
spend the money, whereas the people of the District of Columbia | 
do not have that right, and should they bear the same burdens 
of taxation as the citizens of other cities bear 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why not? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Not when the citizens here have no voice, 
in their Government, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why is that unjust to the citizens who do | 
have a voice and who do fix the tax rate, and if they do not 
fix it higher than it is fixed in cities of this size throughout | 
the United States where is the injustice in fixing that tax rate 
here? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Those citizens of the cities upon which the | 
average tax rate would be fixed have taxation with representa- 
tion. They have a voice in the municipal government, have a 
right to determine what rates they shall pay, and furthermore 
they have a right to determine for what purposes the money 
raised by taxes should be expended. We, as Members of Con- 
gress, sit here and legislate and spend the people’s money in the 
District of Columbia and they have no voice in the District’ 
government or the expenditure of money raised by taxation. 
Should we then say to those people of the District they shall 
pay the same tax rate as ofher cities, and we, the Congress, 
should spend the money and run the District government. 
The people in other municipalities do have a voice in their 
municipal governments. I believe we should have an inyesti- 
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gating committee to investigate the possibilities of bringing 
before this House of Representatives legislation which will give 
the people of the District of Columbia the same rights as the 
citizens of other municipalities have under the Constitution, the 
right of suffrage and the right to have a voice in the govern- 
ment of the District. z 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the reason why they have not the 
right to yote. It is because the Constitution says so. They 
knew that when they came here to live, They knew that the 
Constitution said they had not the right to vote. 

Mr, SCHAFER. If that is so then let us amend the Consti- 
tution, We have had various other amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Let us give them the right to vote. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman think $1.50 is high 
enough? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not think it is. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Do you think $2.50 is too high? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I should say any rate, whether 20 cents or 
$1.20, is too high if they have not the right to vote and have 
a voice in the Goyernment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then you do not believe they should have 
any rate? 

Mr, SCHAFER. Yes; but I should say they ought not to 
be taxed without representation. 

Mr. HASTINGS. You would not tax them at all? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Not unless you gaye them the right of 
representation—a voice in the government of the District. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Then you would never have school 
buildings here at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Building inspection division: For personal services in aceordance 
with the classification act of 1923, $57,080; for temporary additional 
assistant inspectors, $15,000; in all, $72,080. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving a point of order, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. First, Mr. Chairman, I will reserve a point 
of order on the whole paragraph. I want to ask the chairman 
of the subcommittee what was the reason for adding $13,140 
to the salaries? That is increasing them from the amount 
allowed under the present law to $57,080, which is a raise of 
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Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The former amount, $6,960, was 
raised by the classification act by $5,150. We have added one 
employee. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is more than the basic law allows. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. We have simply followed the 
classification. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you have added more than the law 
authorizes, although some of these employees have been in the 
previous appropriation bills unauthorized. “Additional as- 
sistant inspectors, 815,000.“ There is no authority in law for 
that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have “For temporary additional as- 
sistant inspectors, $15,000.” 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
after year. 

Mr. BLANTON. That has been in the appropriation bill, 
but there is no law for it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I can not help it. 

Mr. BLANTON, I make a point of order on it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I do not think it is subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON, I make the point of order to the language 
“For temporary additional assistant inspectors, 515,000.“ It 
is legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The law imposes on the District 
here the duty of supervising the construction of buildings and 
having building inspectors, and there is no limit as to the 
number they can employ. A 

The CHAIRMAN, Has the gentleman the statutes there? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. We have not. If we did have all 
the statutes here there would not be room enough in this 
Chamber for them. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman had better have the statutes 
here, because a point of order will be made against each of 
these legislative items in this bill. You had better get your 
statutes here. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. For 20 years we have had the 
same bill, and this is the first time a point of order has been 
made on these items, 

Mr, BLANTON. That is no excuse, Does the gentleman 
remember when the gentleman from New York [Mr. Snyper] 
began operating on that Indian appropriation bill one day, and 
when he got through there was hardly a paragraph left in it? 
He was not controlled by what had been permitted to happen in 
20 years. He wanted to stop the Appropriations Committee 
from putting in legislation. It took a special rule to reframe 
that bill before he got through with it, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I have not the statutes here 
respecting the District of Columbia since the year 1878. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas claims there 
is no law to sustain this item. He says it is not authorized 
by law. Can the gentleman from Minnesota state whether 
there is or not? The Chair will have to have some time to 
investigate that matter if the gentleman from Minnesota can 
not enlighten him upon it. 

Mr, BLANTON. There is no law for it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I think there is, but I could not 
say. It has been in every bill since I have been in Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not time to look at the 
various statutes on this matter. The Chair understands that 
the parliamentary rule is that where an item is challenged on 
the ground that it is not authorized by law the burden is upon 
the committee to sustain it, t, 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. If you will give us time, we can 
look up the law. 

The CHAIRMAN, Let me suggest that the gentleman from 
Minnesota asks unanimous consent to pass over this item. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will do that. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Chairman, to pass over this item. 

Mr. BLANTON, I suggest this: Let the point of order stand, 
and if the gentleman later on can show the law for it, I am 
willing for the point of order to be set aside by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the better procedure is 
to let the point of order stand, and let the paragraph stand 
for the present. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To reimburse eight inspectors for expenses incurred by them in the 
maintenance of their own motor cycles or automobiles Incident to the 
performance of their official duties, at the rate of 813 and $26 each 
per month, respectively, $2,028. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last word and reserve a point of order at the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas reserves a 
point of order on the item. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the committee in line 14 
has raised the allowance from $10 to $13 and from $20 to $26. 
Why was that raise made? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Two years ago it was $15 and 830. 

Mr. BLANTON, And we cut it down? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes; we cut it down, and we put 
it back. We have been running through the bill a uniform 
schedule here of $13 and $26, instead of $15 and $30. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. What is the basis for raising to $26 a month 
and $30 a month? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I can not tell you what the basis 
is except that it costs that much to maintain the machines. 

Mr. BEGG, Is the Government paying for the repair of 
those machines and for the gasoline for joy riding in the even- 
ing? I think this is a poor policy for the Government to oper- 
ate on. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I agree with you. 

Mr. BEGG. If it is subject to a point of order, I think 
it ought to be stricken out. I would suggest the policy of 
furnishing the machines. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. You can not do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman know that most of 
these are Ford cars? You can now buy a Ford touring car for 
about $295, and you can maintain it and operate it fur about 
315 a month, So what is the use of allowing $26 a month? 
They can buy a new Ford car every year with the money they 
will save. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against the 
items in this section unless the chairman will accept an amend- 
ment to reduce these items to the amount carried in last year’s 
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If the gentleman will consent to that, I will not make the 
point of order. 
Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I can not do that. 


bill. 


Mr. BLANTON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the paragraph that they have exceeded the allow- 
ance authorized by the present law. The present law authorizes 
$10 for a motor cycle, and they have raised it to $13; the 
present law authorizes $20 for an automobile, and they have 
raised the allowanee to $26, all without authority of law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Where does the gentleman find that basic 
law? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to let the distinguished chair- 
män of the subcommittee submit that to the Chair, because it is 
his duty to do so. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I only want to make this suggestion to the 
Chair, and I regret I have not been in touch with this matter 
and prepared to cite specific authority. But, with all due re- 
spect to the gentleman from Texas, I am obliged to argue from 
the premise that there is no statute which fixes the amount 
that can he paid to these employees as an allowance for the care 
of their own motor cycles aud automobiles. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the genfleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from Texas in 
order that he may give me that information. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman from Michigan re- 
member the other day when we had the police and firemen’s 
bill here, a legislative bill from the legislative Committee on 
the District of Columbia? That bill anthorized what should be 
allowed for a motor cycle and for an automobile, and even for 
horseback policemen; so much for each one of them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I can not yield further because the gen- 
tleman is not contributing to the total sum of my knowledge at 
all. The matter of what we allow the police has nothing to 
do with building inspectors. 

Now, my assumption is that there is a statute requiring the 
inspection of buildings—unfortunately, it is not right at hand 
although it ought to be—but there is a statute requiring the 
inspection of buildings, and it is necessary for the building 
inspectors to get about the city to the various buildings; it is 
in the interest of efficiency and economy of time that they 
should do so, and unless there is some limitation fixed by law 
as to what that transportation—which is necessarily incident 
to their employment—shall cost then $13 is just as much in 
order as $10. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman think for a minute there 
is a statute authorizing our giving them $1? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is no necessity of finding a statute 
authorizing the giving of $1 to them, because when we re- 
quire these officials to inspect buildings located all over the 
city and we authorize a definite or indefinite number of em- 
ployees for that purpose it is a necessary incident of the em- 
ployment that they should haye some means of traveling about 
the city. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman argue that they could hire 
a limousine to go out and inspect these buildings? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; if the Congress should give them 
the money to do that, and Congress has the authority to give 
them the money. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that we have been 
fixing the subsistence allowance at $4 until recently when the 
Horae raised it to $5, $6, and $7, but it took legislation to do 

t. 

Mr. CRAMTON, There is a statute fixing the limit as to 
that, but in this ease in the absence of a limitation of $10, 
which the gentleman says exists and in which I have been 
sufficiently interested to ask him to tell me where it is—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I am asking the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee to show us any law that authorizes a $13 and a $26 
allowance. But he can not do it. 

The C Can the gentleman from Minnesota cite 
the Chair to any authority for this allowance? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I can not do that, but it has 
been the custom, and I know there is a law providing building 
inspectors, and the number of them depends upon the amount 
of the appropriation. Now, this has been the custom in every 
bill I have ever seen. They have had the allowance as high 
as $30 and as low as $20. We have now fixed it at $26. I 
do not know of any definite statute fixing the amount for an 
automobile, but I do know we must have building inspectors 
and I know the number is fixed by the Budget. In this case 
8 8 8 by the Budget and we left the amount where we 
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The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman cite the Chair to 
where the amount was fixed by the Budget? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I do not know that the Budget 
fixed the amount on automobiles, but they fixed the number, 

Mr. BLANTON. That would not be law. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The Budget fixed 813 for a 
motor cycle and $26 for an automobile. 

Mr. BLANTON. What has the Budget to do with it? 
2 — is just a little secretarial adjunct of the President's 
office, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Budget Bureau, as the Chair under- 
stands it, is an official bureau that passes on estimates which 
are made by the heads of the various departments. Now, the 
question arises whether, if an item in an appropriation bill 
is based upon the estimate of the Budget Bureau, it is not 
presumed to be based on a matter of law? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. 

Mr. BEGG. I certainly think the gentleman would not 
even intimate that the Chair would hold on any such assump- 
tion as that. 

So far as the gentleman from Ohio is concerned, it is imma- 
terial how the Chair rules, other than to keep the precedents 
of the House somewhat in order, but on the intimation of the 
Chair, suppose the Budget was in favor as an individual of 
something that was not appropriated for at all or was not 
legislated for, and should put in $100,000 for that purpose, 
would the Chair hold that on the ground the Budget was in- 
fallible and could not go wrong 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not so hold. The Chair 
is simply indicating to the gentleman—— 

Mr. BEGG. I take it the Chair was only intimating that 
in the question that was put. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all, and the Chair is in doubt 
whether it can be safely assumed that the Budget Bureau will 
not pass on any item that is not authorized in law. 

Mr. BEGG. If the Chair will permit, I think I can suggest a 
test to put to this that will at least form a good deal of argu- 
ment one way. If there is a law anywhere fixing an allowance, 
the committee would not be bobbing up and down on either 
side of it every year, 

Mr. BLANTON, May I suggest this to the Chair? The 
Budget Bureau has lately approved of an item of $14,600,000 
to build what is known as the proposed Lincoln Memorial 
Bridge across the Potomac. That has been sent here to the 
Congress by the President with the approval of the Budget 
asking for gueh a law. There is no such law now. That matter 
is pending right now before the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds of the House, and the Chair could not hold just be- 
cause the Budget had approved of a matter 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is it not a fact that the Budget commis- 
sioner and the Budget Commission is to try to keep the ex- 
penses within the revenues of the Government, and that is all? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, certainly. The Budget Bureau just 
maps out how far we can go in passing laws to take money 
out of the Treasury. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to argue the 
point of order because I am not a parliamentary shark, but it 
does seem to me, as suggested by the Chair, that the Budget 
Bureau in making up estimates found those estimates on law, 
und it seems to me that when a question comes up such as the 
one now before the Chair, it is a fair presumption that the 
Chair should take judicial notice of the fact that these esti- 
mates are based on Iaw to the extent that the burden is on 
the person challenging that fact to show that there is no law on 
which such an enactment could be based rather than placing 
the burden on the committee. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Why, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is correct in his assumption, there is not a private bill 
which comes before the House carrying an appropriation that 
does not carry with it a letter of recommendation from the 
Budget commissioner saying that it is not out of harmony with 
the program of the Budget. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course. 

Mr. BEGG. And there is no law for it at all. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I fail to see the analogy. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUDSON. Should the point of order be sustained, does 
that strike out the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph would be stricken out. 
Gentlemen of the committee, the Chair is in an unfortunate posi- 
tion about this matter. If these points of order are to be in- 
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terposed to each section or to several sections of the bill, and 
I assume that will be done wherever there is an item that is 
questioned, the parliamentary precedents are that the burden is 
on the committee to sustain their bill by proof that there is 
some law authorizing the items. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair permit an in- 
terruption? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr.. CRAMTON. I realize fully the attitude of the Chair, 
with which we must all coincide, and I have here a statute 
(20 Stat. 131), the act of June 14, 1878, “ An act to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to make and 
enforce regulations relative to the sale of coal, and also build- 
ing regulations“: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they hereby are, authorized and directed to make and 
enforce such rules and regulations relative to sale of coal in the 
District of Columbia as shall insure full weight to the purchasers 
of coal; also such building regulations for the said District as they 
may deem advisable. 

Sec, 2. That such rules and regulations made as above provided 
shall have the same force and effect within the District of Columbia 
as if enacted by Congress, 


And it is my information that that is still the law. We 
authorize the commissioners to make regulations as to build- 
ings in the District, and having authorized them to do that, 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House has the author- 
ity to recommend the employment of employees to carry out 
those regulations. Those regulations, we will assume, require 
that when a new building is being erected, the plans must be 
submitted, and that as the building progresses, it must con- 
form to the specifications set forth in the regulations which 
the commissioners have made, on the authority of Congress, 
and then the owner who is constructing the building must 
submit to inspection of it as the work progresses; and that 
certain regulations for the prevention of fire shall be followed 
in the building of that structure. Having authorized the 
regulations making certain requirements, it follows, as a neces- 
sary incident, that they have the authority to employ such 
persons as Congress may provide the money for to follow up 
and make these regulations effective. In the work of inspec- 
tion, transportation is a necessary incident, and in so far as 
there is no limitation in some labor law, any amount would 
be in order as an appropriation for inspectors or for their 
necessary expenses, including transportation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. You will find a basic legislative law author- 
izing every employee of this District government, every one of 
them. They have all been provided for by legislation, and when- 
ever they want additional employees they come to the legislative 
committee, except when they can get the Committee on Appro- 
priations across the hall here to stick in something of this sort. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has made a very broad 
statement which is contrary to my information and belief. I 
think the gentleman is very much in error about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is where you are in error; the burden 
is on you, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have cited the Chair the statute which 
requires the commissioners to make regulations, and when they 
have made them they shall have the same effect as law enacted 
by Congress. A necessary incident is to make the inspection 
provided for. 

Mr. BLANTON. Regulations have nothing to do with the 
employment of inspectors, 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. Does the gentleman say that the law applies 
to every employee in the department? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 


Mr. AYRES. Then why did the gentleman make the point 


against the assistant inspectors? 

Mr. BLANTON. Because there was no law for them, and 
the Chair sustained it. 

Mr. AYRES. I know the Chair did, but I thought the gen- 
tleman made the statement that there was a law providing for 
all the various officers and employees: 

Mr. BLANTON. I meant every employee of the District 
goyernment—authorized employees. Of course, there are pro- 
visions that this Appropriations Committee has put in here 
that have gone through because nobody made a point of order 
against. it. 

Mr. AYRES. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
there is a law providing for inspectors? 


Mr. BLANTON. For every employee not subject to a point 
of order you will find a basic law. I am not going to discuss 
any academic questions. 

Mr. AYRES. But the gentleman said there was a law pro- 
viding for every department employee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; members of the police force, firemen, 
teachers, trash gatherers, and so forth. 

Mr. AYRES. And plumbing inspectors and building in- 
spectors. Then why did the gentleman make the point of order 
against the assistant inspectors? 

Mr. BLANTON. Because there was no authorization of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The act of June 14, 1898, cited by the 
gentleman from Michigan, authorizes the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia as follows: 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to make and enforce such building 
regulations for the District as they may deem advisable. 


That is as broad as any authority can be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr, Chairman, may I interrupt 
the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is the Chair inclined to believe 
that the enforcement of law can be otherwise than through 
the courts? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. What I mean to say is that 
the commissioners can not enforce a law by the failure or ex- 
plicit authorization of Congress to make appointments. The 
law is executed only through the court for those who might 
fail to obey the rules and regulations made by the commis- 
sioners. 

The CHAIRMAN, That may be true; the only question here 
is whether the item appropriating this sum is authorized by 
law—whether there is any authority at law for building in- 
spectors, and any authority at law for paying them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I trust that there is, because 
we are bound to have them, but I think for the benefit of 
orderly procedure the point of order ought not to be overruled 
or sustained unless proper authority is shown for it. I do not 
believe it was ever contemplated that the commissioners should 
have the right without limit to appoint inspectors, and neither 
do 1 believe that they are authorized to give them transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman think under the interpreta- 
tion of the law as intimated by the Chair that the building in- 
spectors or the committee would be authorized to provide 
Packard automobiles with a chauffeur for them to go to and 
from their work? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the commissioners have the 
right to provide a Ford or a bicycle for the inspectors they 
have a right to provide a Packard. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the point, they could send them about 
their work on a special train under the law if they could send 
them with an automobile or a motor cycle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The statute 
provides that they shall make such building regulations as 
they may deem advisable. Under that language they may deem 
it advisable to have 15 Inspectors and provide for them and 
to get Packard automobiles. If there is no limitation, if that 
is all the law there is, it is as broad as any authorization could 
be. Under such authorizations 15 inspectors are possible or 
50 are possible. Of course it is for Congress to appropriate 
for such expenses of this department as it desires. It is always 
a question of how far Congress will go. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But, Mr. Chairman, the right 
to appoint one inspector is challenged. There is no authoriza- 
tion for the appointment of the first one. The commissioners 
may make rules and regulations, but there is nowhere authority 
at all given to appoint even with a limit or without limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose the District Commissioners should 
make rules and regulations providing for the appointment of 
50 inspectors. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
they have authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The authority is so broad that it would 
give them authority to do most anything in that line. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. If it does, they will exercise it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless the committee can show that it 
has been restricted 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the Chair will permit me, 
the chairman is about to decide upon the presumption that the 


The Chair does not quite understand the 


It would be unlawful unless 
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gentleman who made the point of order must furnish the au- 
thority. The burden is on the other side, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not assume that, The 
Chair assumes the contrary, and so stated, that where the 
legality of an appropriation is challenged the burden is then 
upon the proponents of the bill to show that it is sustained by 
law. In answer to the proposition of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branton], the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Oramron] 
has shown this statute to the Chair, which is extremely broad. 
If there are any limitations on that, it is now the burden of 
those who make the point of order to show the Chair that this 
statute has been limited by some subsequent enactment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair indulge me 
for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know what is running in the mind of the 
Chair, that because they are allowed to make regulations they 
could provide the means of carrying them out. I want to show 
the absurdity that would lead to. 

Suppose they proyided for a chief architect at $50,000 a 
year, and that he should have a White House mansion to live 
in; that they should further provide in these regulations that 
there should be 10,000 assistant architects, each drawing $25,000 
a year. If the Chair would carry out what he has intimated 
he may rule, he would hold that that was absolutely beyond 
the reach of a point of order on the floor of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would hold that it was justi- 
fied by the original authorization, but that it would be up to 
Congress to say whether it would appropriate for such foolish 
purposes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am afraid the Chair will have to back up 
on that Inter on, because he will reflect on it some time and 
see how absurd it is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, to get a specific 
ruling, may I ask if the Chair holds that when a commission is 
authorized to make rules and regulations it may employ officers 
without limit? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has held, as regards these offi- 
cers, that the Chair believes the commissioners could under this 
authority of law employ such building inspectors as they desire. 
The Chair can not see any limit to the authority at all, if that 
is all the authority there is, and the only limitation this act 
places upon them is the limitation which we have a right to 
exercise here by failing to appropriate for such purposes as 
they may provide. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr, Chairman, since we have 
one commission that has been operating for 114 years which 
makes rules and regulations, and since we have another com- 
mission which has been operating for sixty-odd years which 
makes rules and regulations, and since we have an almost 
untold number of commissions that make rules and regulations, 
I think that this question should not be passed in any trivial 
way; in other words, that it should be met in the most serious 
way. Therefore, with all due respect to the Chair, I ask that 
the question be submitted to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not yet ruled, but the 
Chair will rule now. The point of order is overruled. The 
gentleman from Kentucky appeals from the decision of the 
Chair. The question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as 
the jadgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
the whole House or least a larger membership than is present 
ought to have a voice upon this most important question which 
ultimately will cost the Government untold millions. There- 
fore, I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The point of order was decided, and as 
I understand it there was some statement by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, and at the conclusion of that statement he 
made the point of order that there is no quorum present, so 
that the point of no quorum will have no reference to the de- 
cision of the point of order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It may go over. 

Mr. BLANTON. The question is not decided until a quorum 
decides it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This is an independent point of order 
of no quorum, it seems to me. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I did not quite follow 
the proceedings, but I understood the Chair to cali for the 
ayes, which voted, but that the noes did not vote. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Both sides voted and the Chair an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. Thereupon the 
gentleman from Kentucky rose and said that he thought that 
there ought to be a quorum here, and he called for one. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In case no further action is taken with 
reference to the committee rising there will be a call of the 
committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
call of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. And then we would have another vote 
upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Thirty-two Members are present, not a quorum. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

eset BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
committee do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, on that I ask for tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will divide first, and then 
the gentleman can ask for tellers. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 13. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Brad and 
Mr. Branton to act as tellers, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported ayes 
16, noes 24. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum is not present. 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


If no quorum is present, there will be a 


The Clerk 


Abernethy Gallivan Milligan Strong, Pa. 
Aldrich Garrett, Tex, Mills Sullivan 
Anderson Geran Mooney Summers, Wash, 
Anthony Gifford Moore, III. Sweet 
Bacharach Gilbert Moores, Ind, Swoope 
Barkley Goldsborough Morin Taber 

Beck Greene, Mass. Morris Tague 

Bell Greenwood Mudd Taylor, Colo. 
Berger Harrison Murphy Taylor, Tenn. 
Boylan Haugen Nelson, Wis. Thomas, Ky. 
Britten Hawes Newton, Minn. Timberlake 
Browne, N. J. Hawley Nolan fneher 
Burdick Hoch O'Brien Treadway 
Burton Holada O'Connell, N. Y. Tucker 
Byrnes, S. C. Howard, Nebr. O'Connor, La xdings 
Byrns, Tenn. Howard, Okla. O'Connor, N. L. Underhill 
Cable Hull, Tenn. O'Sullivan Upshaw 
Campbell Hull, lowa Oliver, N. X. Vare 

Carew Hull, Morton D. Parker Vestal 
es Hull, William E. Peavey Vincent, Mich. 
Clark, Fla. Humphreys Perkins Vinson, Ga. 
Connolly, Pa Johnson, W. Va. Perlman Volgt 
Corning Kahn Quayle Ward, N. Y. 
Crisp Kell Rainey Ward, N. C. 
Curry Kendall Ransley Wason 
Davey Kiess Reece Watkins 
Dempse Kindred Reed, W. Va. Watres 
Dickstein Knutson Reid, III. Watson 
Dominick Kvale Robinson, Iowa Welsh 
Doughton Langley Robsion Ky Wertz 

Doyle Larson, Minn. Rogers, N. II. Winslow 
Drane Lindsay Rosenbloom Winter 
Edmonds Lineberger Sanders, Ind. Wood 
Fairchild Little Schall Woodrum 
Faust Logan Sears, Nebr. Wright 
Favrot tron Sears, Fla. Wurzbach 
Fenn eClintie Shreve Wyant 
Foster MeNul Snyder Yates 
Fredericks Magee, a. Sproul, III. Zihlman 
Frothingham Michaelson Sproul, Kans. 

Funk Miller, III. Stengle 


The committee rose; and. the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Granas of Illinois, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 8839, 
finding itself without a quorum, under the rule he caused the 


-roll to be called, whereupon 271 Members answered to their 


names, a quorum, and he presented the list of absentees to be 
placed in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

The CHAIRMAN, When the committee rose the committee 
was dividing an appeal from the decision of the Chair made 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson]. The ques- 
tion is now, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the committee? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. AYRES. There are guite a number of Members here 
now who were not present at the time the appeal was taken. 
Would it be all right now to have the decision or, rather, the 
point, explained to the committee? Only about 25 or 30 Mem- 
bers were present at the time the appeal was taken. 
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x The CHAIRMAN. That can be done by unanimous consent, 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


the decision of the Chair explained to the committee now, 
and also that the ruling of Chait be explained, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the ruling which the Chair made upen which 
the committee divided shall be explained. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, if that is done it 
‘pens the whole question for discussion for half er three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and I think I shall be forced to object te it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question is, 
Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the decision of the 
committee 


7 
The committee divided; and there were —ayes 105, nees 11. 
So the decision of the Chair stood as the decision of the com- 
mittee. 
Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment of Mr. Hupson: Page 8, line 14, after the word “ of,” 
strike out “$13 and $26" and insert “$10 and $20.” 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, this puts the matter back 
to avhere it has been in previons bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ‘ 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Davis of Minnesota), there 
were ayes 55, noes 12. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1631) to authorize the deferring 
of payments of reclamation charges. 

The message also anneunced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 6820) making appro- 
priations for the Navy Department and the naval-service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
disagreed te by the House of Representatives, had agreed to 
the conference asked by. the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr, Hare, Mr. 
Pureps, and Mr. Swanson as the conferees on the part ef the 
Senate, 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Plumbing inspection division: Fer personal services in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, $21,420; for temporary employment 
of additional assistant inspectors of plumbing and laborers for such 
time as their services may be required, $8,000; three members of 
plumbing board, at $150 each; in all, §24,870. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order to 
the following language of this paragraph. In line 17, after the 
figures 521,420,“ I make the point of order against the follow- 
ing language: for temporary employment of additional assist- 
ant inspectors of plumbing and laborers for such time as their 
services may be required, $3,000." 

That is legislation, Mr. Chairman, unauthorized by any exist- 
ing law on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. What does the gentleman from Minne- 
sota have to say about that? j 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, I read from chap- 
ter 58 of the Statutes, volume 27: 


That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and their suc- 
cessors be, and hereby are, authorized and empowered to make, modify, 
and enforce regulations governing plumbing, house drainage, ventila- 
tion 


And so forth. Now I read from section 4: 


That the inspector of plumbing and his assistants shall be under the 
direction of said commissioners, and they are hereby empowered accord- 
ingly to Inspect or cause to be inspected houses in ceurse of erection— 


And so forth. And under that there is no question but what 
they are authorized to employ temporary employees for the time 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there is no provision any- 
where for employing temporary assistant inspectors, 


The CHAIRMAN. There are two statutes authorizing this 
item; one that the Chair has before him, and the other cited 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Dayis]. The first one 
33 section 6 of the Legislative Code of the District. 

reads; i 


And the health officer of tho District of Columbia is ‘hereby au- 
thorized, under the direction of the commissioners, to execute and 
enforce regulations covering dwellings, house drainage, and house 
sewers. 


Then this is the section referred to by the gentleman from 
Minnesota: 


That the inspector of plumbing and his assistants shall be under 
the direction of said commissioners, and they are hereby empowered 
accordingly to inspeet er cause to be inspected all houses when in 
course of erection in said District, to see that the plumbing, drainage, 
and ventilation of sewers thereof conform to the regulations herein- 
before provided for, 


The Chair does not see how the commissioners and the in- 
spector of plumbing and his assistants can carry out those 
statutes without also having the right to appoint inspectors 
and temporary inspectors; and in view of the fact that there 
is no inhibition in the law against their so doing, the Chair 
overrules the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To reimburse five assistant inspectors ef plumbing for provision and 
maintenance by themselves of five motor cycles for use in their official 
inspections in the District of Columbia, $13 per month each, $780. 

In all, executive office, $192,368, 


Mr. HUDSON and Mr. BLANTON rose. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, before the Clerk finished 
reading that last item both the gentleman from Michigan and 
myself were on our feet. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, on page 4, line 2, after the 
word“ Columbia,” I move to strike out 813 and insert 510.“ 
in accordance with the last amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hopson: Page 4, line 2, after the word 
“Columbia,” strike out the figures “$13” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures $10.” 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to explain to 
the members of the committee the situation here. This places 
the allowance for moter cycles, and in the other amendment 
adopted for automobiles, the same as we are paying now. We 
are now paying 50 per eent more than the cost of the upkeep, 
as shown in the committee hearings. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I think the gentleman will find 
that the amounts heretofore paid, $15 and $80—$15 for motor 
cycles and $30 for automobiles—were cut down last year to $10 
and $20. This year we insert $13 and $26. My information, 
from all that I can learn, is that if they do not receive $13 for 
motor cycles and $26 for automobiles they will net keep their 
own machines, and it will cost more money to the District of 
Columbia than if we leave it at $13 and $26. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 19. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDSON, Mr. Chairman, will the Clerk correct tha 
total? 

Mr. BLANTON. Ask unanimous consent that the Clerk ba 
authorized to correct the totaL 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk may be authorized to correct the total. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the total 
Is there objection? t 

There was ne objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minneseta. That is what I was going to 
suggest. 

Now, another thing: All threugh this bill yen will find very 
many items for $13 fer moter cycles and 526 for the upkeep 
and care of automobiles. I ask now, since the House desires 
te cut this amount down, that the Clerk be authorized to change 
those figures wherever they occur throughout the entire dist. . 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the 
totals in accordance with the amendment just adopted. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. From $13 for the motor cycle and 
$26 for the automobile down to $10 for the motor cycle and 
$20 for the automobile, in accordance with the vote heretofore 
taken, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be authorized to change the 
totals and to change the allowance for motor cycles and auto- 
mobiles to conform with the amendment which has just been 
made by the committee. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. And in accordance with the previ- 
ous amendment just before this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


CARE OF DISTRICT BUILDING 
For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $44,000; services of cleaners as necessary, not to exceed 48 cents 
per hour, $14,400; in all, $58,400: Provided, That no other appro- 
priation made in this act shall be available for the employment of ad- 
ditional assistant engineers or watchmen for the care of the District 
Building. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the paragraph, The chairman has increased the pay- 
ment from 30 cents an hour, which is now allowed, to 48 cents 
an hour, and has increased the appropriation from $40,000, 
which is now allowed, to $58,400; in other words, there is an 
increase of $18,000. May I ask the chairman why that is 
necessary? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Under the reclassification act there 
is $3,400 for the reclassification of employees, and $9,600 on ac- 
count of the bonus. Then we increased the amount for cleaners 
from $9,000 to $14,400. We raised the cleaners from 30 cents 
an hour to 48 cents an hour. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the reclassification act does not raise 
them from 30 cents an hour to 48 cents an hour. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. No; except that everybody down 
there was getting their salaries raised and we thought we 
ought to raise the cleaners from 30 cents an hour to 48 cents an 
hour. 0 

Mr. BLANTON. That is unskilled labor. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I know it is; but unskilled labor 
has got to live and, as you know, the cost of living here is high. 
I think this raise is not as much in proportion as the raise for 
the clerks, and so forth, and I think it is a very moderate raise. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know how much time 
they put in? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Four hours is all they put in. 

Mr. BLANTON. If that is all the time they put in I will 
withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For fuel, light, power, repairs, laundry, mechanics, and labor not to 
exceed $5,000, and miscellaneous supplies, $35,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph. My point of order is that this is a 
new paragraph which has been placed in the bill. This para- 
graph was not carried last year. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. This is just transferred from 
another place in the bill; that is all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Probably it is authorized, and I withdraw 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ASSESSOR’S OFFICE 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $115,740; temporary clerk hire, $3,000; in all, $118,740. 


Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The committee has increased this appropriation by 
quite a large amount. I have not had the time to figure it out. 
Is there more than the reclassification bill authorized in this? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Nothing more than the reclassi- 
fication bill, which is $3,750, and the bonus, $13,920. The 
temporary clerk hire is increased from $1,000 to $3,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. That makes an increase of $19,000 in this 
one paragraph, ` 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. There are 65 employees, though. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not an increase of $19,000, because 
the bonus was not carried in the bill before. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just want to call attention as we go along 
to the fact that every paragraph in this bill has been increased 
from $2,000 and $3,000 on up to $25,000, $30,000, and $40,000. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Under the reclassification bill we 
were obliged to make these increases. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yet the gentleman from New Jersey, our 
good friend [Mr. LxRInACHI, who had charge of that bill and 
who railroaded it through here, assured us it was not going to 
cost us so much. ` 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that you are avoiding the bonus. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. We carried the bonus in another 
bill and that is why it is added here. 

Mr. BLANTON. The people who pay the taxes do not care 
whether you call it a bonus or something else. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. But when you see the bonus 
added on, when it was not added on before, you think it is an 
additional appropriation, but it is not; it is not an additional 
appropration. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I ask unanimous consent to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp on H. R. 5, its present and past history. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on H. R. 5. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. Hereafter the charge for each certificate of taxes issued by the col- 
lector of taxes of the District of Columbia shall be $1. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph. The point of order is that this legis- 
lation is unauthorized by law. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. To which paragraph does the 
gentleman make his point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. Beginning “ hereafter.” 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will admit it is subject to a 
point of order. It was 50 cents and we thought we should raise 
it to $1 in order to get a little return for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am against putting any more taxes on the 
already tax-burdened people of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The gentleman objects, then, to 
paying $1 for a tax certificate because that might add some- 
thing to the Government's revenue? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; when we have raised their taxes to 
the great sum of $1.30. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For installation of refrigerating plant at the morgue, $5,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph in lines 16 and 17, which is legislation 
unauthorized on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, this is an abso- 
lutely necessary facility in order to run the morgue. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I do not think it is. It is simply 
a requirement that is absolutely necessary. In order to run a 
morgue at all you have to have a refrigerating plant. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have not had one, have you, and the 
morgue has been running for 15 years? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. They have been asking for it all 
the time, and we find that they have been keeping ice in a 
little old ice box and this is to take its place. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is something you absolutely had to have 
and yet you have not had it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
that is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 
in continuation of an existing work, the Chair thinks. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the maintenance of a nonpassenger- carrying motor wagon for 
the morgue, jurors’ fees, witness fees, making autopsies, ice, disinfect- 
ants, telephone service, and other necessary supplies for the morgue, 
and the necessary expenses of holding inquests, including stenographic 
services in taking testimony, and photographing unidentified bodies, 
$6,000, and including an allowance at the rate of $26 per month to the 
coroner for furnishing an automobile in the performance of official 
duties. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the following language on page 5, line 24, after the 
figures “ $6,000,” against all of the balance of the language, to 


It is work in progress, so far as 


This is 
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wit, „including an allowance at the rate of 826 per month 
to the coroner for furnishing an automobile in the perform- 
ance of official duties.” There is no legislation whateyer au- 
thorizing the Committee on Appropriations to furnish an auto- 
mobile at $26 a month to the coroner. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, that $26 should 
be changed to $20, as I requested awhile ago. 

Mr. BLANTON. But there is no legislation for this man 
having it at all. There is no authority for him to have it to 
begin with, If there was such authority, you could furnish an 
automobile to every one of the 37,000 needless, surplus em- 
ployees whom we now have working in Washington. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The coroner furnishes his own 
automobile, and he would have to be furnished an automobile 
by the District of Columbia if he did not furnish his own 
machine, and they prefer to let him furnish his own automobile 
and then allow him $20 a month. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the Government furnish the gentle- 
man from Minnesota an automobile? It does not furnish me 
one, and it does not furnish me with any maintenance or 
upkeep. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The office of 
coroner, I assume, is established by law. The coroner is au- 
thorized by law to perform certain duties. Therefore there 
is ample authority for the work he does. If Congress desires 
to appropriate for some of his expenses, that is a matter that 
Congress alone can determine. The point of order is over- 
ruled, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, while there is only $26 per 
month in money involved in this question, it is nevertheless a 
very serious matter. Would the Chair hear me on this point? 
The Chair does not want to overrule the precedents of this 
House for 100 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not overrule the prece- 
dents of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. If without specific authority you can allow 
this $26 a month or $20 a month to this officer to maintain 
an automobile, there would be ample authority for the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to allow every Congressman and 
every Senator a Rolls-Royce limousine with a chauffeur and 
with gasoline to run it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair suggest to the gentleman 
that the House has passed at the present session an authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation adding to the clerk hire of Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. But that came from a specially created 
legislative committee created by Congress for that express 


purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. That does not make any difference. If 
this work is authorized by law appropriations for it are au- 
thorized, and the Chair is satisfied that the office of coroner is 
authorized by law and that his work is authorized by law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, expediency controls lots of rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ENGINEER COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $244,760. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
The committee has raised this amount from $182,210 in the 
present bill to $244,760, This is a raise of over $62,000 for one 
commissioner's office, It occurs to me this is an unusual raise. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. There is $29,000 and some odd 
on account of reclassification alone, and the balance of it is 
on account of the bonus. 

Mr. BLANTON. In other words, the employees of one com- 
missioner’s office are raised $62,000, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes, sir; in consequence of the 
reclassification and the bonus. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no way of stopping it. If there 
was, I would try to stop it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman's statement is not quite 
correct. The gentleman overlooks the bonus, which was carried 
in a separate bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. This item is simply raised $29,370 
over the present bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the contmittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, Granam of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 8839, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION BILL 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa, chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, presented for printing under the rule a conference 
report on the bill H. R. 7959, the veterans’ adjusted compen- 
sation bill. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes to-morrow morning after 
the conclusion of the other speeches. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House to-morrow after the con- 
clusion of the other speeches. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


POWER TO DRAFT WEALTH IN WAR 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the power of Congress 
to draft material resources from the country in time of war 
to take the profits out of war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE WAR POWER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, Congress is given the power 
to lay taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to “provide for the 
common defense,’ also the power to declare war,’ and “to 
raise and support armies,” and “to provide and maintain a 
navy,“ and “to make all other laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers 
and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof.” It will be observed that, coupled with the power to 
declare war, and therefore to conduct and curry on war, is 
not only the power to raise armies but to support armies and 
not only the power to provide a navy but to maintain a navy. 
To support and maintain navies and armies requires not merely 
men but material and supplies for sustenance and machinery 
and transportation facilities and money with which to pro- 
vide all of these material things. 


THE ENTIRE NATIONAL POWER OF SELF-DEFENSE VESTS EXCLUSIVELY IN 
CONGRESS 


The power to declare and carry on war by means of armies 
and navies is the exclusive province of the Federal Government. 
No such power is reserved to the States except the power to 
appoint the officers of the State militia according to the dis- 
cipline prescribed by Congress. Every other scrap of the war- 
making prerogative of Government vests exclusively in the 
Federal Government. Therefore the Federal Government has 
all the power that any nation has with respect to the making 
and conduct of war. The power is absolute and unrestrained 
except by the discretion of the Congress and the Chief Execu- 
tive. There is no constitutional limit set for its exercise. No 


part of that power is vested in any other Government or depart- 


ment. 

It has been held that the fifth amendment whereby it is 
provided that “No person shall be held to answer for any 
capital or otherwise infamous crime unless on a presentment 
or indictment of a grand jury” has no application to the punish- 
ment of military offenses by courts-martial. In other words, the 
argument that this particular congressional power to prescribe 
rules to govern the land and naval forces of the United States 
must be exercised in accordance with all the other restrictions 
and limitations on Federal power has been made and presented 
to the United States Supreme Court and rejected in the follow- 
ing cases: 

Kurtz v. Moffit (115 U. S. 500) the court citing Dynes v. 
Hoover (20 How. 65), Ex parte Mason (105 U. S. 700), and 
Wales v. Whitney (114 U. S. 564). 

From Northern Pacific Railway Co. v. North Dakota (250 
U. S. 149), we find the following proposition: 

The complete and undivided character of the war power of the 
United States is not disputable. (Selective Draft Law Cases, 245 U. S. 
366; Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 2; Legal Tender Cases, 12 Wall, 457; 
Stewart v. Kahn, 11 Wall. 493.) 


In Selective Draft Law Cases (245 U. S. 380), we find the 
following: 


In fact, the duty of the citizen to render military service and the 
power to compel him against his consent to do so was expressly sanc- 
tioned by the constitutions of at least nine of the States, an illustra- 
tion being afforded by the following provision of the Pennsylvania 
Constitution of 1776. That every member of society hath a right to 
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be protected in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, and therefore 
is bound to contribute his proportion toward the expense of that pro- 
tection and yield his personal service when necessary, or an equivalent 


thereto.” Article 8 (Thorpe, American Charters, Constitutions and 
Organic Laws, vol. 5, pp. 3081, 3083). 


Again at page 381 we find the following proposition: 


When the Constitution came to be formed it may not be disputed 
that one of the recognized necessities for its adoption was the want 
of power in Congress to raise an army and the dependence upon the 
States for their quotas. In supplying the power it was manifestly in- 
tended to give it all and leave none to the States, since besides the 
delegation to Congress of authority to raise armies the Constitution 
prohibited the States, without the consent of Congress, from keeping 
troops in time of peace or engaging in war. (Article I, par. 10.) 


In the case of Hamilton v. Kentucky Distilleries Co., Two 
hundred and fifty-first United States, at page 156, we find the 
following statement respecting the war power of Congress 
carrying with it a police power, and that such police power 
is not restrained by the fifth amendment any more than State 
police power is restrained by the fourteenth amendment: 


That the United States lacks the police power and that this was 
reserved to the States by the tenth amendment is true. But it is 
none the less true that when the United States exerts any of the powers 
conferred upon it by the Constitution, no valid objection can be based 
upon the fact that such exercise may be attended by the same inci- 
dents which attend the exercise by a State of its police power, or that 
it may tend to accomplish a similar purpose. (Lottery Case, 188 U. S. 
321. 357; McCray v. United States, 195 U. S. 27; Hipolite Egg Co. v. 
United States, 220 U. S. 45, 58; Hoke v. United States, 227 U. S. 308, 
323; Seven Cases v. United States, 239 U. S. 510, 515; United States v, 
Dorenms, 249 U. S. 86, 93-94.) 

The war power of the United States, like its other powers and like 
the police power of the States, is subject to applicable constitutional 
limitations (Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 2, 121-127; Monongahela Navi- 
gation Co. v. United States, 148 U. S. 312, 336; United States v. Joint 
Traffic Association, 171 U. S. 505, 571; McCray v. United States, 195 
U. S. 27, 61; United States v. Cress, 243 U. S. 316, 826); but the fifth 
amendment imposes in this respect no greater limitation upon the na- 
tional power than does the fourteenth amendment upon State power. 
(In re Kemmler, 136 U. S. 430, 448; Carroll v. Greenwich Insurance 
Co., 199 U. S. 401, 410.) If the nature and conditions of a restriction 
upon the use or disposition of property is such that a State could, under 
the police power, impose it consistently with the fourteenth amend- 
ment without making compensation, then the United States may for a 
permitted purpose impose a like restriction consistently with the fifth 
amendment without making compensation, for prohibition of the liquor 
traffic is conceded to be an appropriate means of increasing our war 
efficiency. 


In the case of United States v. Billings, Two hundred and 
thirty-second United States, at page 282, we find announced that 
the power of the United States to tax is not restrained nor sub- 
ject to the fifth amendment. The power to tax is an absolute 
power like the power to make war. At page 282 we extract the 
following: 

It has been conclusively determined that the requirement of unt- 
formity which the Constitution imposes upon Congress in the levy of 
excise taxes is not an intrinsic uniformity, but merely a geographical 
one. (Flint v. Stone-Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 107; MeCray v. United 
States, 195 U. S. 27; Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. S. 41.) It is also 
settled beyond dispute that the Constitution is not self-destructive. 
In other words, that the powers which it confers on the one hand does 
not immediately take away on the other; that is to say, that the au- 
thority to tax, which is given in express terms, is not limited or 
restricted by the subsequent provisions of the Constitution or the 
amendments thereto, especially by the due process clause of- the fifth 
amendment. (McCray v. United States, 195 U. S. 27, and authorities 
there cited.) 


So we must conclude that since Congress has the sole exclu- 
sive power of national self-defense by war, the other parts of 
the Constitution are not to be held to paralyze the war arm, 
will not be construed to restrict the Nation's duty of self- 
preservation by self-defense by war. The fifth amendment can 
not weaken the war power. 

WAR IS THE GREATEST EMERGENCY 

In Parham v. The Justices (9 Ga. 341), it was declared: 

It is not to be donbted but that there are cases in which private 
property may be taken for a public use without consent of the owner 
and without compensation and without any provision of law for making 
compensation. There are cases of urgent public necessity, which no 
law has anticipated and which can not await the action of the legisla- 
ture. In such cases the injured individual has no redress at law 


those who seize the property are not trespassers, and there is no 
relief for him but by petition to the legislature. For example, the 
pulling down houses and raising bulwarks for the defense of the State 
against an enemy; seizing corn and other provisions for the sustenance 
of an army in the time of war, er taking cotton bags, as General 
Jackson did at New Orleans, to build ramparts against an Invading foe. 
These cases illustrate the maxim salus populi suprema lex—the good 
of the public is the supreme law. Extreme necessity alone can justify 
these cases and all others occupying the same grounds. 


LIMITS OF FIFTH AMENDMENT 


Bedford v. United States (192 U. S. 217) was a case where 
the Government constructed a revetment or line of wall along 
the banks of.the Mississippi River, the effect of which was to 
resist the erosion of the bank by the water, there being no other 
interference with natural conditions. The court held that an 
action for damages as the result of such improvements could 
not be maintained, and that such incidental consequences as the 
result of the improvement were not a taking of the property 
within the meaning of the fifth amendment. 

In United States v. Certain Lands (112 Fed. Rep. 622) the 
erection and use of a fortification for coast defense were 
declared by the owner of a summer residence upon neigh- 
boring lands not taken for the public use “to defeat much of 
the purpose he bad in view in the purchase thereof and in 
making his erections and improvements thereon.” The court 
held that the fact that the value of his estate is impaired 
thereby gives him no right to compensation. Acts done in 
the proper exercise of governmental powers and not directly 
encroaching upon private property, thongh their consequences 
may impair its use, are universally held not to be a taking 
within the meaning of the amendment. 

The principles of American democracy require that all citi- 
zens, irrespective of age or sex, shall contribute to bearing 
the burdens of war as equally as practicable. As a corollary 
of these principles American fair play was written into the 
fifth amendment that individuals shall make no spectal and 
unusual contributions to the common welfare and defense 
out of private property but shall be fairly compensated from 
money raised by a general tax levy. 


DRAFT BOTH MAN-POWER AND MONEY POWER 


It was argued against the draft law, that while Congress 
had “power to raise armies,” it does not have power to compel 
men to serve in the Army, but could beg for volunteers and 
plead with the people to lend it money with which to pay and 
“support” these men under arms. It was unanimously decided 
(245 U. S. 380) that the “power to raise armies” means 
“power” unlimited and unconditional and that Congress must 
choose the ways and means to raise armies. So, if must fol- 
low, by the same logical process, that Congress has power to 
support armies,” not merely begging citizens to sell to the Gov- 
ernment arms, ammunition, clothing, food, and so forth, and by 
begging the people to lend the Government money to pay for 
these things, but “ Congress has power to support armies” by 
compelling citizens to furnish arms, ammuriition, food, clothing, 
and so forth, and by compelling people to furnish money with 
which to pay for same. 

In the spirit of American fairness, expressed in the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution that “private property shall 
not be taken for public use without just compensation,” in the 
spirit of democratic justice and republican equality, it is in- 
tended that the money thus compulsorily exacted to pay for 
war supplies shall be collected, as are taxes, aceording to the 
abilities of the taxpayers and the proportionate benefits de- 
rived or to be derived from, or loss and damage to be averted 
by war. By compulsory draft, conscription, command or 
taking of arms, ammunition, food, cothing, and so forth, it is 
not intended that they shall be taken without compensation. 
As all citizens would not possess, and therefore all could not 
contribute in proportion to respective ability, arms, ammuni- 
tion, food, clothing, and so forth, to support the armies, to 
take from some and not from others, and to take more from 
some than from others, would not only violate the letter of the 
fifth amendment, but the spirit of American fair play, and in- 
stead of “equalizing the burdens of war,“ would increase the 
inequality of burden. 

The proposition is simply to tax the financial resources of 
the country on a fair and just basis for justly distributing the 
burdens of war sufficiently to raise money to pay for what 
private property the Government shall draft, conscript, or eom- 
mandeer to support the Army and maintain the Navy with 
arms, ammunition, food, clothing, and so forth. Observe there 
is to be no haggling, dickering, and bargaining about prices. 
The Government will take whatever material things it needs 
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to support the Army and maintain the Navy, and if not in 
existence will order manufacturers to produce it, and will order 
railroad and steamship companies to transport it, and then 
by “courts of compensation” will award fair and just com- 
pensation and pay it to the citizen from whom things were 
taken, drafted, or commandeered. The Government did not 
bargain, haggle, or dicker with the men, living human bodies, 
bearing minds, and immortal souls, about the price to be paid 
for time, service, suffering, and life itself. It is true there is 
no constitutional provision saying that “human beings can not 
be taken for public purposes without just compensation.” Pri- 
vate lives, personal suffering, human lives, and emotions were 
sacrificed without price upon the altar of publié defense. Con- 
sequently, in the same spirit of American fair play and demo- 
cratic justice, efforts have been made to readjust by increasing 
the compensation paid to human beings for services rendered 
for the public benefit. Though nearly six years since the 
armistice have passed, numerous efforts to readjust that com- 
pensation have failed. Just how much opposition to this 
adjusted compensation for human services has been inspired 
and financed by those persons and interests that reaped huge 
financial benefits from and during the war is hard to estimate. 
It is true that practically every profiteer that heaped up his 
millions high during war is now bitterly opposing any iu- 
crease of compensation for human services. If the principles 
of the legislation now sought to take the profits out of war and 
to equalize the burdens of war had been operative in legislation 
and administration during the World War, the long struggle 
and bitter feelings over adjusted compensation would never 
have occurred. 

Money power is no more sacred essentially than man power. 
Since we are to require all citizens qualified physically to 
render personal services in war, whether in actual combat or 
in serving or supplying or transporting or supporting the com- 
batant forces, then we must follow out the same principle and 
collect by tax or levy sufficient money, or evidence of debt, or 
actual materials, to carry on and pay for the war while it is 
being fought, so that none shall gain great profits and riches 
while others sacrifice time, service, and life. 

The provision of the fifth amendment to the Constitution that 
private property shall not be taken for public use without just 
compensation, applies only to cases where the property itself 
is actually taken, and in the case of real estate the taking must 
be such complete physical dominion as to imply the conversion 
of the possession and the fee. In the case of mere consequential 
damages, or where property is taken in the case of an emer- 
gency, for a limited period of time, not to be appropriated 
perpetually, then the provisions of the fifth amendment have 
no application, In support we cite the case of United States 
v. Horstmann (257 U. S.) and extract the following from page 
146: 


It is to be remembered that to bind the Government there must be 
implication of a contract to pay, but the circumstances may rebut that 
implication. In other words, what is done may be in the exercise of a 
right and the consequences only incidental, incurring no liability. 
(Bedford v. United States, 192 U. S. 217; Kansas v. Colorado, 206 U. S. 
46; Tempel v. United States, supra.) And there is characterization of 
the Lynah case in United States v. Cress. (243 U. S. 316). 


Where the Government destroyed the value of oyster beds 
along the river banks, said destruction resulting from the im- 
provement of the channel of the river for navigation purposes, 
the Government is not liable to make compensation because the 
oyster beds were not taken within the meaning of the fifth 
amendment. (Lewis Oyster Co, v. Briggs, 229 U. S. 82.) 

War is certainly a national nuisance. Even though justifiable 
from every point of view, it certainly is a public evil which must 
be endured as the lesser of two evils. In the case of Richards 
v. Washington Terminal Co. (233 U. S. at p. 554) we extract 
the following proposition to support the principle that there is 
immunity from liability to pay for private property suffering 
damages necessarily incident to a public enterprise for the pro- 
motion of the common benefit: 


Any diminution of the value of property not directly invaded nor 
peculiarly affected, but shrring in the common burden of incidental 
damages arising from the legalized nuisance, is held not to be a “ tak- 
ing” within the constitutional provision. The immunity is limited to 
such damages as naturally and unavoidably result from the proper con- 
duct of the road and are shared generally by property owners whose 
lands lie within range of the inconveniences necessarily incident to 
proximity to a failroad. It includes the noises and vibrations incident 
to the running of trains, the necessary emission of smoke and sparks 
from the locomotives, and similar annoyances inseparable from the nor- 
mal and ponnegligent operation of a railroad. 


The distinction between actual taking and incidental damage 
is squarely made and decided in the case of Bedford v. United 
al ag (192 U. S.), from which we extract, at page 224, the fol- 
owing: 


The Constitution provides that private property shall not be taken 
without just compensation, but a distinction has been made between 
damage and taking, and that distinction must be observed in applying 
the constitutional provision. An excellent illustration is found in 
Gibson v. United States (166 U. S. 269). The distinction is there in- 
structively explained and other cases need not be cited. 

SPECIAL COURTS OF COMPENSATION CONSTITUTIONAL 


Supporting the constitutionality of the “courts of compensa- 
tion“ proposed to be set up by section 33 of H. R. 8111, to the 
effect that the court need not be a regular law court or a court 
of equity, with all its machinery, including a jury, but may be 
in effect a board or commission charged with the duty of fixing 
just compensation, I cite the case of Bauman v. Ross (167 
U. S.), and at page 593 I extract the following: 


By the Constitution of the United States the estimate of the just 
compensation for property taken for the public use under the right of 
eminent domain is not required to be made by a jury, but may be in- 
trusted by Congress to commissioners appointed by a court or by the 
Executive, or to an inquest consisting of more or fewer men than an 
ordinary jury. (Curtiss v. Georgetown & Alexandria Turnpike Co., 6 
Cranch, 233; Secombe v. Railroad Co., 23 Wall. 108, 117, 118; United 
States v. Jones, 109 U. S. 513, 519; Shoemaker v. United States, 147 
U. S. 282, 300, 301; Long Island Co. v. Brooklyn, 166 U. S. 685.) 


It must be remembered that the Constitution nowhere confers 
upon any department of the Federal Government the power to 
take private property for public purposes, but that power or 
right of eminent domain is implied and necessarily implied by 
the first existence of government. This implication is strong 
in the event of a taking for the purpose of carrying on a war 
of defense, because the war may involve the very life of the 
Nation, and in any event it would be better for the citizens to 
part with a large part of their property in order to maintain 
national independence rather than that this same property 
should be paid as a part of an indemnity to a foreign nation that 
poke be victorious over us in war. (U. S. v. Jones, 109 U. S. 
513.) 

à COTTON 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp an article from 
Mr. Wanamaker, president of the American Cotton Association. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp by 
printing an article by Mr. Wanamaker, president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Association. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reserving the right to object, I think 
I must object. If the gentleman were to extend his own 
remarks, I would have no objection, 

Mr. FULMER. This is a scientific article, a cotton article, 
giving the amount of cotton on hand, and so forth, by the 
president of the cotton association. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will not object. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted me, 
I herewith insert in the Recorp an article written by Mr. J. S. 
Wannamaker, St. Mathews, S. C., president American Cotton 
Association, which is as follows: 


The recent article in the Manufacturers’ Record regarding the 
„Sully“ year, 1904, under the heading “ History repeats itself,” is not 
altogether an analogous application to the present cotton situation. 
The fundamental business conditions, especially in this country, were 
nothing like so sound in the spring of 1904 as they are to-day. 
Hardly bas there been at any time within the past half century less 
excuse for the world-wide demoralization which has been artificially 
injected into the cotton industry and the enormous losses inflicted 
upon legitimate business as at present. 

In regard to stocks of cotton in the United States: The total stocks 
of cotton in the country, including estimates of invisible, on March 31, 
were 4,055,000 bales, against 5,019,000 a year ago and 10,444,000 bales 
three years ago. If the same disappearance occurs from April 1 to 
August 1 this year us last, the total stocks of all cotton in this coun- 
try on August 1 will be 1,058,000 bales, against 2,111,000 a year 
earlier, the smallest for several decades. The most important change 
in stocks of cotton from normal years is the insignificant amount of 
invisible, or uneounted, cotton, which was 573,000 bales on March 31 
against 606,000 a year ago and 8,855,000 three years ago. Something 
like this same proportion probably exists in other countries also. 
Southern mill stocks were 365,000 bales less than for March 31 a 
year ago. It seems that southern mills have allowed the demoralized 
cotton goods market to prevent them from purchasing cotton even on 
the recent very low level. 
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It is not surprising that the decline in cotton prices would .cause 
goods jobbers to refrain from buying, but it is astonishing that mills 
would allow a temporary decline to prevent them from taking any 
advantage of it. It is conceded by every reputable student of the cot- 
ton industry that it is necessary to have a minimum of 2,000,000 bales 
of cotton in this country at the end of the cotton year to carry the 
consuming establishments over until the new cotton can be spun, it 
‘being necessary to mix a certain amount of old cotton with the new 
cotton. The present crop is getting an extremely late start. This is 
disastrous under boll-weevil conditions. ‘The early cotton in Texas, 
which reaches the market the latter part of July, was all killed, aud 
it will be necessary to plant that over, so that there will be no new 
crop of cotton to .relieve the famine conditions until fully 30 days 
later. All of these facts point to the inevitable certainty that we are 
facing an acute famine of cotton and cotton goods. 

Even in 1920, with an anticipated surplus of eight to nine million 
bales of cotton in the American crop, prices were maintained at very 
high levels of values until artificial deflation in market values was 
drastically enforced by nation-wide curtailment of credits and contrac- 
tion of the currency. The visible supplies of raw cotton for consump- 
tive requirements were much more favorable in the spring of 1904 and 
1910, when prices reached comparatively high levels of value for both 
those years. Furthermore, the cotton season years of 1903-4 and 
1909-10 were followed, in both instances, with large crops in excess 
of consumptive demand, creating an unwieldy and depressing surplus. 

Ne such conditions have been experienced since 1920. Quite the 
eontrary. The textile world has faced three successive short-crop 
years, and the large surplus brought over from the crop of 1920 has 
been consumed. Since 1920 there has been an exodus of fully 600,000 
farm laborers from the Cotton Belt States, and the totally abandoned 
farms in the southeastern cotton States have been reliably placed at 
‘$40,000. The widespread devastation of the cotton boll weevil, rein- 
forced by scarcity of farm labor, has combined not only to make the 
industry of cotton growing extremely hazardous but has largely in- 
creased the relative cost of production. 

‘There can be no dependable forecast of a full crop of cotton this year, 
even though en abnormally large acreage be planted. In no year in 
the past history of cotton growing has the erop of one year been in 
excess of 35 per cent of the previous year's production under the most 
favorable southwide climatic conditions. If the South should possibly 
produce 13,500,000 ‘bales in 1924, every posted cotton authority knows 
that famine conditions in the raw product 12 months from to-day would 
be more pronounced even than at the present time. Moreover, the cost 
of growing cotton is steadily increasing instead of decreasing. Federal 
statistics estimated the cost of growing cotton from 1916 to 1921 to be 
from 28 to 35 cents per pound, bulk line. In 1922 the average cost was 
estimated to have been 243 eents per pound, bulk line. 

It is a well-known fact that the present pending famine in raw cotton 
‘supplies will become exceedingly acute before the 1924 crop can be 
‘harvested. Under this condition the question might well be asked: Why 
ds cotton selling at $50 per bale less than the price the staple com- 
manded last November? Why is it the contract market on the ex- 
changes fluctuates so widely each day as to disorganize the entire textile 
industry? Probably no crop in the past 50 years has been sold in such 
large quantity on “ call" as the crop of 19238. At the bigh level values 
in November hundreds of thonsands of bales of cotton were sold on 
call for delivery in spring months by individual farmers. ‘Realizing a 
pending cotton famine, cotton sold on a basis of 35 cents at the time 
expected to be called at higher values as the dates of delivery months 
In the future were reached. It is estimated that nearly a million bales 
of such cotton were sold by farmers on call around 35 cents per pennd 
at the time the transactions were made. It is also estimated by the 
best posted authorities that fully 2,000,000 bales of cotton were sold by 
cotton merchants in November under contracts for actual delivery of 
Spot cotton which had not at the time been bought. 

The fact that the world was facing a cotton famine was realized by 
every line of the cotton industry in the early fall. It was heralded to 
the world by every cotton authority, and correctly so, that we were 


facing the mest acute famine since the sixties, and far higher prices 


were predicted by practically every reputable authority, and it was these 
facts which bring about this condition—those who bad cotton to sell 
accepted the glittering proposition of selling on call, being assured of 
far higher prices in the spring, and many speculators and investors 
bought cotton. It was established by every reputable authority the first 
part of December that the present cotton crop had been sold on contract 
Lor sale over a million bales in excess of the total amount of cotton 
available, and there is no question had the law of supply and demand 
been permitted to function, instead of the market being assassinated by 
the sale of the call cotton, we would have had far higher prices. 

The party owning cotton wished to sell it on seller's call at the most 
distant months possible, this giving him the right to fix the price and 
feeling convinced he would be able to call the price far higher. The 
buyer, especially the speculator, wished to buy on buyer’s call, feeling 
likewise convinced far higher prices were ineyitable aud wishing the 


opportunity to call the price at once. Therefore the party selling the 
cotton did not call; the party buying immediately called, so that when 
the trap was sprung and the crash came in prices both were caught, 
the buyer, not only thé speculator but many legitimate lines, having 
fixed price at the peak, the seller not having fixed bis price at all, 
although be had had the opportunity to fix at the peak; and both the 
seller and buyer have been caught between the lower and upper mill- 
stones and ground to powder and have been forced to pay a fearful 
penalty. 

‘Cotton sold on call, and its value, largely drawn against, must be 
margined, if the market declines, at the rate of $5 per bale for each 
100 points decline. Instead of advancing as anticipated, the market 
steadily declined and margins were called for from the sellers. It js 
reported that 800,000 bales sold by farmers.on call—who had exhausted 
their ability to continue margins—below 28 cents, were forced to deliver 
the spots at that price with a net loss of $40 per bale in margins, or u 
total loss of $22,000,000. 

While the market was advancing last Noyember mills which could not 
seenre deliveries of spot cotton bought futures and ultimately lost 
heavily. Others who anticipated a decline sold futures and made 
money. The failure of the trade to deliver the spot cotton and later 
unexpected decline in the markets practically forced many mills to 
speenlate to protect their interests, thereby seriously jeopardizing the 
textile industry. 

With the knowledge that 1,000,000 bales of spot cotton bad been sold 
by farmers on call and that 2,000,000 bales of spots had been contracted 
for future delivery by merchants, all of which had to be margined on a 
declining market, the stage was set for the most spectacular and un- 
called-for drive against the market in the history of the industry. The 
first bearish factor upon which the pyramid of an unprecedented specu- 
lative drive was constructed was the February 1 report on cotton 
supplies and distribution issued in an admittedly padded report by the 
Department of Commeree. This misleading bearish repont, showing 
579,999 bales of cotton in the estimated supplies which had no .exiat- 
ence in fact, was quickly reinforced by concerted action of the English 
spinners to go on an extended 60 per cent curtailment of mill opera- 
tions. Leading speculative interests took advantage of the whole situ- 


ation to sell large blocks of fictitious cotton, and with immediate falling ` 


prices in February a national and world-wide buyer's panic was created 
in the spot cotton and dry goods markets. New England mills curtailed 
consumption, and the stagnation in the dry-goods market soon forced 
southern mills to go ou short time to check the piling up of manufac- 
tured fabrics in their warehouses which could not be sold except at 
heavy losses. 

The buyer’s panic of 1920 has been repeated in 1923-24, without 
rhyme or reason, and in the face of depleted stocks of raw cotton and 
a pending famine of cotton supplies. The combination of interests to 
artificially depress the value of spot eotton worked smoothly on both 
sides of the Atlantic but with far greater intensity and effectiveness in 
this country. 

There were three classes of the legitimate cotton trade caught in the 
dragnet of the bearish speculative drive mgainst the market, namely: 
The growers, whose cotton was sold, approximately 800,000 bales, on 
call at around 35 cents per pound, and which wauld have to be mar- 
gined under a decline in values; cotton merchants, who contracted sales 
of actual eotton on call; and the cotton mills, which had bought their 
forward supplies at the higher level ot prices. The precipitation of n 
buyer’s panic by artificial manipulation of the market forced these three 
classes to hedge down until margins were practically exhausted, and a 
year of prosperity indicated in January was quickly turned into a 
shambles of disappointment, wreck, and ruin, comparable only to tho 
experiences of 1920-21. 

The orderly law of supply and demand based upon actual conditions 
was nullified by an unprecedented orgy of speculation, artificially en- 
forced by manipulation, which in less than two months has demoralized 
trade and has cost the legitimate interests engaged in the cotton indus- 
try losses totaling hundreds of millions of dollars. Had the legitimate 
law of supply and demand been upheld by protective Federal statutes, 
actual demand for raw cotton would have kept fully apace with the 
limited supplies available for consumptive requirements, the mills 
would have maintained full operations, there would have been no stag- 
nation in trade conditions and the small balance of the 1923 crop 
would have been readily absorbed at a fair level of values to the 
growers and the cotton merchants. Huge fortunes have been barvested 
by the speculative interests, while a trail of chaos and heavy financial 
losses have been left along the highway of an artificially created 
buyer's panie in the ranks of the legitimate cotton trade and manufac- 
turers of the staple. Thousands of farmers are grieving to-day because 
for the first time in history their cotton was sold on call around 85 
cents and above, with certain expectancy of higher prices, had the law 
of supply aud demand been permitted te function. Hundreds of mills 
and merchants are despondent and financially depressed, while a number 
of cotton firms have been foreed into baukruptcy. 
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If legitimate trade conditions can be artificially overthrown at the 
will of speculative manipulation and a country-wide buyer's panic cre- 
ated, the only protective solution of the problem lies in Federal correc- 
tion of the abuses which are permitted under cotton-futures trading. 

The unlimited sale of fictitious cotton by those who can command 
millions of dollars for such purpose should be restricted within reason- 
able limitations. The buyer of a futures contract should have the same 
rights to call for deliveries of such contract during the several periods 
of the delivery month as the rights now accorded to the seller of such 
contract. The seller should be forced to deliver and not allowed to vio- 
late the contract by the payment of a small penalty. The contract 
should be arranged so as to put the buyer absolutely on an equal footing 
with the seller. Bills are now pending in Congress assuring a correct 
census of cotton and cotton goods annually and to arrange for the 
issuance of all reports on cotton and cotton supplies by one depart- 
ment—the Department of Agriculture—and other measures are also 
being enacted to prevent a repetition of the disastrous conditions 
brought about by the report of 1923, 

These reforms must be inaugufated or else the various legitimate 
departments of the cotton trade will continue to be helpless and abso- 
lutely defenseless against the present arrogant power of the purely 
speculative traders. There can be no hope or expectation for stability 
of cotton prices so long as existing methods can be employed, backed by 
Federal statutes, by speculative agencies for market manipnlations and 
daily violent fluctuations in prices. 

The extreme shortage of cotton supplies and the gradual improve- 
ment in domestic consumption and export demand will unquestionably 
force the market to gradually reassert itself by a normal return to sane 
and sound conditions. 

As explained in the foregoing paragraphs, during the past year the 
entire cotton trade was thoroughly converted to the idea we were 
facing a cotton famine and that far higher prices for cotton were 
therefore inevitable. It was conceded by every reputable student of 
the cotton industry that it would be necessary for mills to curtail pro- 
duction on account of insufficent supplies, and this was correct. 80 
converted were all lines to the idea of the certainty of higher prices 
that everybody who owned cotton wished a string tied to it so as to 
get the benefit of the higher prices. The speculators and investors 
were in the market for buying cotton, feeling convinced of higher 
prices. 

Now, the party who owned cotton, im selling on call, wished to 
sell seller's call, usually basis May or July, as this would give bim 
the right to call the price, and he wished to call it as high as possible, 


and felt convinced he would he able to call it, based upon the informa- i 


tion which he was being fed, at the highest price since the sixties, 
45 and 50 cents being freely predicted. 

The investors, speculators, merchants, and various legitimate lines 
of the cotton trade were in the market for buying cotton. They 
wished to buy it on buyer’s call, so they could immediately fix prices. 
Now, those who were selling cotton did not eall the price at all, 
Those who bought cotton under this régime immediately fixed the 
price, frequently at 36 and 87 cents, so that as the market was forced 
down it paralyzed those who had bought cotton and in like manner 
paralyzed those who had sold cotton, and it finally came to the point 
where neither could margin. Of course, their margins were swept 
into the earnings of those behind the drive. 

It was a peculiar situation. In face of a cotton famine, under 
ordinary operations of the law of supply and demand, it has been 
extremely hard to buy cotton. Much of it has been held until the 
very last part of the year and some carried over into the following 
season on account of the uncertainty of the new crop, thus forcing 
far higher prices; yet all precedents were broken and, regardless of 
a cotton famine, the crop was sold under contract up to December 1 
and then the trap sprung. 


JUAN SORIANO (8. DOC. NO, 102) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report respecting a claim against the 
United States for the death on October 2, 1923, at Guerra, 
Dominican Republic, of Juan Soriano, a Dominican subject, 
who was killed by the landing of an airplane belonging to 
the United States Marine Corps, with the request that the 
recommendation of the Acting Secretary of the Navy as in- 
dicated therein be adopted, and that the Congress authorize 
the appropriation of the sum necessary to pay the indemnity 
as suggested by the Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

I recommend that, in order to effect a settlement of this 
claim in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State, the Congress, as an act of grace, and without reference 


to the legal liability of the United States in the premises, 
authorize an appropriation in the sum of $2,000. > 
OALYIN COOLIDGE. 
(Inclosure: Report of Secretary of State, with inclosure.) 


THe Warre House, May, 1, 1924. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted: 

To Mr. Suarmwers of Washington, for to-day and to-morrow, on 
account of the marriage of his son, Paul D. Summers, in 
Philadelphia. 

To Mr. Pagg of Georgia (at the request of Mr. CRISP), 
indefinitely, on account of the serious illness of his wife. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the slow prog- 
ress to-day on the District of Columbia appropriation bill T 
ask unanimous consenf that when the House adjourns to-night 
it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPRAKDR. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Saturday immediately after the reading of the Journal 
and disposition of business on the Speaker’s table the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Mares], a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, may address the House 
for 20 minutes on the subject of the so-called Barkley bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MAPES] on 
Saturday next immediately after the reading of the Journal 
and disposition of business on the Speaker's table may address 
the House for 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE TO-MORROW 


The SPEAKER. The Chair, having an engagement to-mor- 
row at 11 o’clock, in ease he should not be present, will desig- 
nate as Speaker pro tempore the gentleman from Michigan, 
Mr. Marrs. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May -2, 1924, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


448. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department of Justice for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, for additional funds in con- 
nection with court appropriations and to provide a supple- 
mental amount sufficient to continue investigations in connec- 
tion with War transactions, $2,187,000 (H. Doc. No. 258), was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 966. An 
act for the continuance of construction work on the San Carlos 
Federal irrigation project in Arizona, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment. (Rept. No. 618). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
II. R. 5424. A bill to provide for the rendition of accounts by 
United States attorneys, United States marshals, clerks of 
United States courts, and United States commissioners; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No.619). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5425. A bill to provide for the disposition of moneys 
paid to or received by any official as a bribe, which may be 
used as evidence, in any case growing out of any such trans- 
action; without amendment (Rept. No. 620). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5428. A bill to provide for accounting by clerks of United 
States district courts of fees received by them in naturalization 
proceedings; without amendment (Rept. No. 621). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1445. 
A bill to change the retired status of Chief Pay Clerk R. E. 
Ames, United States Navy, retired; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 622). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 4732. 
A bill to correct the naval record of Garnet A. Sylvester; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 623). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. : 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9009) to provide for 
the settlement, mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of rail- 
way labor disputes between carriers and their employees and 
subordinate officials, and for other purposes; to the Committee | 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9010) to! 
regulate the pay, allowances, and grades of certain officers in 
the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9011) providing that chief warrant officers 
on the active list of the Navy shall be allowed to compute their 
service in the same manner as is now authorized for retired 
warrant officers on active duty; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 9012) to make available 
an officer of the Army of appropriate grade for service in charge 
of public buildings and grounds of the District of Columbia 
and for the exercise of certain other functions; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 9013) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 


Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Set 


Health Service,” approved June 10, 1922; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9014), granting to the State of Idaho 
200,000 acres of land in said State; to the Committee on the 
Publi Lands. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 9015) authorizing the sale of 
Gasparilla Island Military Reservation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 9016) to further amend an act 
entitled “An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting 
the admission into the United States of certain adulterated 
grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” approved August 24, 
1912; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 9017) for the relief of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 9018) for making changes 
in the turret guns of 13 battleships, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 9019) to extend the op- 
eration of the laws of the United States relating to the develop- 
ment and disposition of minerals to lands in Annette Island, 
Alaska; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
252) to create a joint committee to inquire into and report on 
fiscal matters between the United States and the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules, 

Ey Mr. BRAND of Ohio: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 253) 
to provide for an investigation in respect of the suspension and 
determination of the suspension of the operation of the pro- 
visions of section 28 of the merchant marine act of 1920; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLGOOD: A bill (H. R. 9020) for the relief of 
heirs of James W. Fennell; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 9021) for the relief of Edgar 
William Miller; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9022) granting 
a pension to Robert T. Burton; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9023) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Grimes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 9024) granting a 
1 to Maggie Garner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

3y Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9025) grant- 
ing a pension to Lulu Stanley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9026) 
granting a pension to Roy Kelley; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 9027) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to sell and patent to William 
G. Johnson certain lands in Louisiana; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 


PETITIONS, BTC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
2624. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the New York Com- 


| mandery, the Naval and Military Order of the Spanish-Ameri- 


can War, indorsing House bill 5097, known as the Hull bill; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2625. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Resolution of the City 
Council of Brockton, Mass., favoring the bill providing for 
an increase in pay for postal employees; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2626. By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of Hon. C. B. Brown, 
mayor of Sycamore, III.; J. A. Colberg & Sons, of Pecatonica, 
III.: und A. L. Bartlett Co., of Rockford, III., protesting against 
any change or amendment of the present transportation act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2627. Also, petition of the Chicago Woman's Club, favoring 
the MecNury-Clarke bill (H. R. 4830) for a national-forest 
policy; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2628. Also, petition of the Shop Employees’ Association, 
Union Pacific system, opposing the Howell-Barkley bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2629. By Mr, GALLIVAN: Petition of Paint and Oil Club 
of New England, protesting against enactment of House bill 
6645, which proposes to place the supervision of industrial 
alcohol under the prohibition enforcement officers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2630. Also, petition of Railroad, Harbor, and Terminal 
Workers, Lodge No. 342, American Federation of Railroad 
Workers, Jersey City, N. J., protesting against the Howell- 
Barkley bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

2631. By Mr. JACOBSTEIN (by request): Petition of vari- 
ous citizens of the thirty-eighth congressional district, New 
York, for the repeal of all unfair war-excise taxes, as those 
on motor vehicles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2632. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Railroad Post, No. 416, 
American Legion, St. Paul, Minn., urging continuation of the 
transportation act of 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2633. Also, petition of 29 members of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, of Hector, Minn., protesting against any 
modification of the national prohibition act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2634. Also, petition of Anna Lee Johnson and 43 other citi- 
zens of Russell, Minn., protesting against any modification of 
the national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
- 2635. Also, petition of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tide- 
water Commission of Minnesota, protesting against considera- 
tion of the Oswego-Hudson canal route for the Great Lakes to 
Atlantic Ocean deep waterway; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

2636. Also, petition of United Garment Workers’ Local, No. 
171, St. Paul, Minn., protesting against the so-called equal 
rights amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2637, Also, petition of Central Labor Union, Willmar, Minn., 
approving results reached by the Stephen G. Porter Narcotic 
Commission, and urging enactment of legislation to carry out 
recommendations of the commission; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2638. By Mr. SITES: Papers te accompany House bill 9000, 
granting a pension to Allen R. Read; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2639. By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: Petition of 68 voters of 
the State of Indiana, protesting against adoption of House bill 
7016, which aims to increase parcel-post rates; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Fray, May 2, 1924 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 24, 1924) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Seeretary will call the 
roll. 
The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: x 


Adams Dial Smith 
Bayard Dill McKinley Smoot 
Borah Ferris Lean Stephens 
Broussard Sterli 
Bursum Frazier Overman Walsh, 
Cameron. ooding Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Capper Harris Phipps arren 
Caraway Howell Reed, Pa. Wilis 
Copeland Jo para 

Cummins Keyes Shortridge 

Curtis King Simmons 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] is absent on account of illness. I 
request that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris}, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], the Senator from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. McKrntey], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Smara], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL I, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hertrn] are attending a hearing before the Committee on 
Agrieniture and Forestry. 

I was also requested to announce that the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. BrookHart], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] are attending a hearing before a special inves- 
tigating committee of the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr, Hate] and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
SON] are engaged in a meeting of the conferees on the naval 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-one Senators have 
answered to their names. There is net a quorum present. The 
Seeretary will call the roll of absentees, 

The principal clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and the folowing Senators answered to their names when 
called: 

Bruce Neely 
Glass Norbeck 
Johnson, Calif. 


The following Senators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names; 


Pittman Shields. 
Ransdell Watson 


Ball Fernald McKellar Stanley * 
B Fletcher Mayfield Wadsworth 
Eiwaras Heth a 
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Ernst Ladd Stanfield 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-seven Senators have 

auswered to their names. There is a quorum present. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, ene of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 6357) for the reorganization and improvement of 
the foreign service of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ACCOUNTS OF THE FARM LOAN COMMISSIONER 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, and, with, the aceom- 
panying report, referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, as follows: 

Tue SECRETARY OF THR TREASURY, 
Washington, April 30, 1924. 
Hon, ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

My Dran Mn. Presrpent Pro TEMPORE: In compliance with Senate 
Resolution 190, I herewith inclose a statement in detail of the funds 
that have been covered into the account of the Farm Loan Commis- 
sioner, together with a statement of the sources of said funds in each 
case and the date of each disbursement from said account. The 
account is stated up to March 12, 1924, the date of the resolution. 

Very truly yours, A W. MELLON, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented 157 resolutions, petitions, and 
papers in the nature of petitions from sundry citizens and 
organizations in the State of California, and 61 resolutions, 
petitions, and papers in the nature of petitions from sundry 
citizens and organizations of other States in the Union, pray- 
ing or favoring, respectively, an amendment to the Constitution 
conferring power upon Congress to regulate child labor, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry members of the 
Urbana Manufacturers’ Association, of Urbana, Ohio, praying 
for the adoption of the so-called Mellon plan of tax reduction, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of memorials from 
officers of shop crafts (representing about 650 men employed 
by the Norfolk & Western Railway Co.), of Columbus, and 
from officers of shop crafts (representing some 1,800 employees 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway Co.), of Portsmouth, in 
the State of Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Howell-Barkley railway labor bill, which were referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a memorial of mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Deming, 
Wash., remonstrating against the passage of legislation to 
modify or weaken the prohibition law, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Spokane, 
Wash., remonstrating against the passage of legislation im- 
posing a 10 per cent luxury tax on radio apparatus, sets, and 
parts, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Thurston | 
County and vicinity, in the State of Washington, praying an 
amendment to the Constitution regulating the labor of persons 
under 18 years of age, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Okanogan Chapter 
No. 113, Order of the Eastern Star, of Okanogan, Wash., favor- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution regulating child labor, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PEPPER presented the memorial of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of 
House bill 7358, to provide for the expeditious and prompt 
settlement, mediation, coneiliation, and arbitration of disputes 
between earriers and their employees and subordinate officials, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of House bill 
2702, to relieve unemployment among civilian workers of the 
Government, to remove the financial incentives to war, to 
stabilize production in Federal industrial plants, to promote the 
economical and efficient operation of these plants, and for other 
eres: which was referred to the Committee on Naval 

airs. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Fort. Pierce, Tampa, Jacksonville, Miami, Atlantie Beach, and 
Orange Park, all in the State of Florida, remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation imposing a 10 per cent luxury tax 
on radio apparatus, sets, and parts, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them sever- 
ally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3016) to enable the Roek Creek and Potomac 
agp Commission to improve the parkway entrance (Rept. 

0. 3 

A bill (S. 3077) to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1913, creating the Public Utilities Commission of the 
Distriet of Columbia, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 483) ; 
and 

A bill (H. R. 6628) to change the name of Jewett Street 
west of Wisconsin Avenue to Cathedral Avenue (Rept. No. 
484). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 898) for the relief of John H. Rheinlander, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
485) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

458) bill Ave 149) for the relief of Almeda Lucas (Rept. No. 
; an 
A bill (S. 367) for the relief of James W. Laxson (Rept. No. 
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Mr. PEPPER, from tlie Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 87) authorizing the 
erection of a flagstaff at Fort Sumter, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 73) providing for the appointment 
of a commission for the purpose of erecting in Potomac Park, 
in the District of Columbia, a memorial to those members of 
the armed forces of the United States from the District of 
Columbia who served in the Great War, reported it with an 
amendment. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 1051) to authorize 
and provide for the payment of the amounts expended in the 
construction of hangars and the maintenance of flying fields 
for the use of the Air Mail Service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 488) thereon. 

Mr. McKINLEY, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 3181) to au- 
thorize an appropriation to enable the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to provide additional hospital facili- 
ties, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 489) thereon. 

8 BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3215) providing for the appointment of certain 
field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, whose military seryice during 
the World War preyented their appointment; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3216) granting permission to Col. Harry F. Rethers, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, to accept the gift 
of a Sevres statuette entitled“ Le Courage Militaire,” tendered 
by the President of the French Republic; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3217) granting an increase of pension to Isabel 
M. Quackenbush ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3218) to secure Sunday as a day of rest in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

FEDERAL RECLAMATION BY IRRIGATION (S, DOC, NO. 92) 

On motion of Mr, McNary, it was 


Ordered, That the order to print as a Senate document the message 
of the President of the United States, with accompanying report and 
illustrations, relative to the necessity of revising the present reclama- 
tion law, transmitted to the Senate on April 21, 1924, be rescinded, 
and that the said message and accompanying report be printed without 
the Illustrations. 

AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts submitted sundry amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to House bill 6715, the 
tax reduction bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed, 

REDUCTION OF TAXATION—-AGRICULTURAL EXPORT COMMISSION 


Mr. NORBECK submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6357) for the reorganization and improve- 
ment of the foreign service of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


LANDS ON THE FORT HALL INDIAN RESERVATION, IDAHO 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2902) authorizing the acquiring of Indian lands on the Fort 
Hall Indian Reservation, in Idaho, for reservoir purposes in 
connection with the Minidoka irrigation project, which were, 
on page 2, line 10, after the word “enactment,” to insert: 
, in so far as such uses shall not interfere with the use of said 
lands for reservoir purposes”; on page 3, line 1, to strike out 
all after “reservoir” down to and including both,“ in line 4, 
page 3; on page 3, line 6, to strike out all after “annum” 
down to and including “prescribe,” in line 8, page 3; on page 
3, line 17, to strike out all after “be” down to and including 
“ States,” in line 18, page 8, and insert: “taken from moneys 
appropriated for the construction of said reservoir and de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States”; on page 3, 


- 


line 19, to strike out all after Indians ” down to and ineluding 
“prescribe,” in line 21, page 3; and on page 3, line 22, to 
strike out all after That“ down to and including “ use,” in 
line 23, page 3, and to insert: “there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS: It is a bill to provide for the condemning of 
certain Indian lands for reservoir purposes at a price of 
$750,000, the money to be put into the Treasury to the credit 
of the Indians. The only amendments made, and the members 
of the committee agreed to them, were, first, allowing the In- 
dians to use the condemned land if it does not interfere with 
reservoir purposes; and, second, instead of appropriating or 
taking all the money directly out of the Treasury, an appro- 
priation of only $100,000 is made. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that I received a letter 
from some person who claimed to be advised that there is one 
appropriation—and not being a member of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, I am not familiar with it—which calls for the 
payment, my recollection is, of only $50,000 for the condem- 
nation of a reservoir or right of way across certain lands. 

Mr. CURTIS. This is to condemn certain Indian lands for 
reservoir purposes and pay the Indians $750,000. If the Senator 
has any question about it, I will let it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. It may be another matter. My recollection is 
that the inquiry I have was with reference to a transaction in 
one of the Dakotas. 

Mr. CURTIS. This is in Idaho. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
moves that the Senate concur in the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted compensation for vet- 
erans of the World War, and for other purposes. 


INSTALLATION OF RADIO DEVICES IN SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. REED of Missouri obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL, Mr. President e 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
desire to introduce a bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. I merely wish to ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of a resolution which has been reported out 
of the Committee on Rules and which merely asks for informa- 
tion. As the committee has had the resolution under considera- 
tion for a month, and it has now been reported out, I thouglit 
possibly it might be considered at this time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If it will require no discussion, and 
is agreeable to the Senator in charge of the pending measure, I 
shall yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
resolution if it will not require any discussion. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate Resolution 197. The resolution was in- 
troduced by me about a month ago, and asks for certain infor- 
mation from the Navy and War Departments respecting the 
installation of radio devices. The resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Rules, and that committee has reported it 
out with cértain amendments, which are generally agreeable 
to Senators. I now ask that the resolution be considered, and 
hope that the information for which it asks may be requested. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution to which he has referred. Is there objection? 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall have no objection pro- 
vided the resolution does not lead to any discussion. If it shall 
do so, I shall ask the Senator from Nebraska to withdraw the 
request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion to the consideration of the resolution. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution (S. Res. 197) 
submitted by Mr. HowELL on March 27. 1924, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Rules with amendments, on 
page 1, line 2, after the word“ hereby.“ to strike out“ directed“ 
and to insert “ requested“; on the sume page, after the word 
* Senate,” in line 13, to strike out “and the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and on page 2, after line 5, to strike out: 


Resolved further, That such commission also be requested to recom- ` 
mend a limited area of the country that for experimental purposes be 
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initially afforded such broadcasting of the proceedings of Congress to 
the end of determining the advisability of extending such service to 
cover the entire country; such report to include the cost of such ex- 
perimental installation, together with the expense of maintenance and 
operation thereof. 


So as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
be, and are hereby, requested to cooperate in the appointment of a 
joint commission of radio experts from the War and Navy Departments 
to investigate and report to the Senate upon the following problems, 
to wit: 

First. The equipment of the Senate Chamber with electrical transmis- 
sion and receiving apparatus such that without defacing the Senate 
Chamber each Senator at his desk may individually and clearly hear, 
without the use of a head receiver, the proceedings of the Senate at 
all times in whatever tone of voice conducted. 

Second. The additional equipment necessary for the broadcasting by 
radio of the proceedings of the Senate throughout the country, utiliz- 
ing the radio stations of the War and Navy Departments. 

The report of said commission to include the estimated cost of in- 
stallation, maintenance, and operation of the proposed systems sug- 
gested in paragraphs 1 and 2 hereof. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1924 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report a joint resolution making appropriation for con- 
tingent expenses of the United States Senate, fiscal year 
1924, and I ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. When the joint resolution shall have been acted on I 
shall take a moment or two of time to explain the situation 
which renders the immediate passage of the joint resolution 
necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming asks unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolution, which the Secretary will read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 119) making appropriation 
for contingent expenses of the United States Senate, fiscal 
year 1924, was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the fiscal year 1924, for expenses of inquiries and investigations 
ordered by the Senate, including compensation of stenographers to 
committees at such rate as may be fixed by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, oat not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents per hundred words. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee. of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate for a moment or two to the condition of 
the contingent fund of the Senate and ‘to the demands made 
upon it. Of course, it is needless for me to say that we are 
appropriating enormous sums for contingent expenses com- 
pared with those of former times. The money has to come 
from the Treasury upon appropriations passed by both 
Houses, but the Senate itself, of course, gives orders on its 
contingent fund and it is drawn upon from time to time. 

There are a number of committees engaged in various in- 
vestigations, doing their work and incurring expenses which 
have to be met, and some of those committees no doubt will be 
live committees during the recess. The Committee on Appro- 
priations desires to know before Congress shall adjourn what 
may be the expectations as to expenditures of such various 
live committees which will carry on their work during the 
recess. 

The expenses of the special committee to investigate the 
Veterans’ Bureau, as I understand, have been paid, and that 
committee has closed its work; but the original appropriation 
of $20,000 for that committee fell short some $25,000 of meet- 
ing its expenses. The people to whom money was due on 
account of the activities of that committee had to wait until 
Congress assembled in the fall for their payment. That, per- 
haps, is all right in the case of attorneys who are employed, 
but in cases where witnesses and others are brought from 
long distances and transportation has to be paid, as well as 
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per diem allowances, the amounts ought to be covered at 
once. 

There are at present nine different committees. which are 
drawing upon the contingent fund from time to time, or have 
been drawing upon it, in connection with the pursuit of 
investigations, and they have cost so far $325,000. We hope 
that the $100,000 appropriated in the joint resolution which 
has just been passed will cover such expenses until the 1st 
of July, although there is some reason to doubt that it will. 

The estimate for next year for the contingent fund is but 
$200,000. The lowest cost of any of the investigating com- 
mittees to which I have referred is nearly $4,000 and the 
highest cost is over 856,000. At least three of these commit- 
tees are each expending somewhere between five and ten 
thousand dollars a month. 

I shall ask in this connection to have printed in the RECORD 
a statement showing the expenditures made in connection 
with nine of the principal investigations conducted by the 
Senate from March 4, 1923, to April 16, 1924. In the mean- 
time I should like to inform the various investigating com- 
mittees that the Committee on Appropriations would like to 
have from them before we adjourn an estimate, as nearly as 
one can be made, of what amounts they will require in order 
to carry their work to a conclusion or until Congress shall 
again meet. 

Of the nine committees on the list which I submit, six of 
them are living committees—that is, are still in action—while 
three of them are what may be called “dead” committees; 
but there are a quite large number of other authorizations 
for other investigations, the expenses in connection with 
which have not as yet commenced. As to some of these 
authorizations, no limit of time has been placed, while as to 
others there has been a time limit. For instance, the commit- 
tee investigating the causes of the decrease in the production of 
gold and silyer, as I recall, had authority to proceed through 
the Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Congresses, but in other 
eases such a provision is not made. The work of the gold 
and silver investigating committee has cost thus far $56,- 
409.86, and they are expending about $4,500 a month; so that 
we can calculate on that amount, perhaps, if it shall be neces- 
sary for them to pursue further investigations. As to some 
of the other investigating. committees, I think the only ones 
who can estimate the probable future expenses are the vari- 
ous chairmen. 

Mr. President, with that explanation, I ask that the paper 
I send to the desk may be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 


Expenditures made in connection with the principal and more extensive 
„ conducted by the Senate from March 4, 1923, to April 


Steno- | Miscel- 
5 of wit- | graphic | laneous 


, Total 
aries nesses | reporting jexpen: 


Investigation 


— —— —ää 


e 39.80 | 2. 601. 40 
-| 8,820. 38 30, 950. 00 667.03 | 5,137.55 | 327.71 


in production)... 27, 641. 31 | 20, 282. 50 059 
Nine - ſoot channel 
from Great Lakes 
to Gulf of Mexico. 
Election of a Bens- 
tor from Texas in 
1922 


official mis- 
conduct of Attor- 
Baden General 


1 and a 


N ol in- 
dietment ol Sena- 
tor W 


1, 721. 25 2. 308. 64 | 56, 409. 86 


520.83 | 4, 343.93 1, 638. 45 27.15 | 13, 419. 07 


1 No attorneys. 
Collection, care, and counting of ballots 
3 Services of special investigators and assistants and their expenses. 


Mr. WARREN, I thank the Senator from Missouri for yleld- 
ing me the time. 
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TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the unfinished business be laid be- 
fore the Senate and proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the amendment of the Cemmittee on Finance 
to strike out om page 52, after line 18, the following paragraph: 


(e) The amount ef the deduction provided for in paragraph (2) of 
subdivision (a), unless the interest on indebtedness is paid or meurred 
in carrying on a trade or business, and the amount of the deduction 
provided for in paragraph (5) ef subdivision (a) shall be allowed 
as deductions enly if and to the extent that the sum of such amounts 
exceeds the amount of interest on obligations or securities the interest 
upon which is wholly exempt from taxation under this title. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the last thing any 
government can afford to do is to break its contracts. It can 
net afford to break its contracts either in letter or in spirit; 
and the breach of a contract is not relieved from ifs enormity 
by the fact that some subterfuge may have been devised which 
will enable the doing of a particular act in a manner which 
avoids the technical legal obligation. 

The States of the Union, the municipalities thereof, and the 
Federal Government, have from the first issued securities whieh 
were exempt from taxation. The exemption from taxation is 
as much a part of the obligation as is the promise to pay. 
These securities have been sold in the market upon the faith of 
the various governmental agencies that the debt will be paid, 
and that the securities will net be taxed. 

It is now proposed by am artifice to breach that contract, and 
to place the United States Government in the position of say- 
ing, notwithstanding its obligation and despite its solemn agree- 
ment, that it proposes by a trick, a deviee, to circumvent and 
avoid the plain intendments of the obligations assumed by the 
Government. 

To say in one breath that à security shall remain untaxed, 
and in the next breath that deductions shall be allowed on gen- 
eral taxation, but that if a eitizen shall hold tax-exempt se 
curities the extent of the reduction shall be diminished by the 
interest on the obligations of the Government which he holds, 
is only another way of saying that a tax shall be levied upon 
these securities. 

Mr. President, an individual who would resort to that sort of 
device to eseape the terms of his obligations would be a dis- 
honest man, and he would not be able to maintain his standing 
either in financial or business eireles; and he would be the most 
foolish of individuals, for he would write across his own name 
and character the word “dishonor,” and he would in advance 
dishonor every obligation he might thereafter issue; for every 
man thereafter purchasing his obligations would know that he 
was dealing with a rogue who would escape payment if he ceuld 
possibly conceive of any device or design that weuld enable him 
to breach the terms of his contract. 

If this Congress should pass the bill in the form it was 
brought to the Senate, this Congress would prove itself capable 
of repudiating the coutracts of the Government, would place 
itself on a par with those governments of Europe whieh have 
sought to repudiate the debts of their predecessors, and it 
would do so with less excuse. There may be some sort of moral 
ground afforded: for a revolutionary government which has 
overthrown a preceding government which it claims was op- 
pressive and unjust to repudiate the obligations of that pre- 
eeding government. Of course, neither I nor any other man 
pretending to be honest will sanction such a doctrine; but 
there would be more justification for it than there ean pos- 
sibly be fer this Government in a time of profound peace, and 
with no other motive than to eollect a little tax, to repudiate 
the obligations heretofore made by the Government. 

Mr. President, the Senate convened this morning and then 
proceeded to adjourn one at a time. I am, therefore, going just 
briefly to state my reasons for supporting the motion to strike 
out this provision of the bill, and I shall not try to argue it, 
because there are in the Senate Chamber now, I think, 9 
Senators all told, perhaps 10. I am not criticizing—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will parden 
me, I should like to say in this connection that in my mind 
there is no more important proposition involved in this bill 
than the one which the Senator is now discussing. As the 
country has come to understand what it means there ts great 
interest in it outside of this Chamber, although there does not 
seem to be much inside of the Chamber. I have felt myself 
in discussing the matter—I have addressed myseif to it 


twice—that it was highly important, even if we could not suc- 
ceed in accomplishing our purpose, to let the country under- 
stand what the bill prepeses to do with respect to this question, 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRELD. I feel that I ought to say, in defense of 
those who are not here, fhat I think it is a bad practice to 
have the Senate begin at 11 o'clock a. m. every day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has seemed to me to be so. 

Mr. HARRELD. Because these committees are grinding so 
that Senators are all in committee meetings at this hour, and 
we can net get them here. I know from my own experience 
that I have been at two committee meetings this morning, and 
just had to pull away from thenr to get here; and I want to 
protest against the 11 o’cloek sessions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is entirely right about that. 
I am perfectly willing to come here at 11 o'clock; but we threw 
away the hour that we attempted to save yesterday, and I 
think it is just for the reason that the Senator gives. There 
are a great many committees that are now hard at work, be- 
cause they are anxious to get their bills before the Senate in 
order that we may take them up and consider them rapidly. 
The general feeling is that we want to get away from here 
as soon as possible, and the committees are working to that 
end. They are eonsiderably behind. The time taken up in 
these investigations probably put them a little behind, and 
they are now trying to eatch up, and I think this hour is 
devoted to that purpose. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, of course I am mak- 
ing no complaint. I am simply saying this by way of ex- 
planation of the fact that I de not intend to argue the pend- 
ing bill at length, and F am eutting my remarks shert because 
there are so few Members in attendance; and I fully appre- 
ciate the faet that it is neither discourtesy to me nor, per- 
haps, lack of interest in the bill. I think these unusual honrs 
of meeting are always a mistake. We might save some time 
in the Senate if Senators could refrain from injecting bitter, 
partisan political speeches into the Rxconb, and then bringing 
forward partisan replies, and having a sort of a joint debate 
regarding what somebody said at some other place. We 
might. save some time in other ways. We are new approach - 
ing the time when the Senate will desire to adjourn, and we 
are doing what we have always done; we are making haste 
on important measures, having thrown away a vast amount 
of time in diseussing unimportant measures in the early part 
ef the session. 

The matter that is now before us is important. It has been 
perhaps sufliciently discussed, however, by men much abler 
than myself. I was asked to make some remarks upon it, and 
I shall endeavor te bring what I have to say to a speedy close. 

I have already said that this is an attempt at the repudia- 
tion of an obligation. No candid man can examine the Dill 
without knowing that to be the ease; and it is simply appalling 
that any single Member of either House of Congress could 
ever have induced himself to Introduce a bill having for Its 
purpose the repudiation of any part of any obligation that his 
Government had taken, and it is still more appalling that the 
bill in that form should have passed one of the Houses of 
Congress. 

I say, however, thaf in all probabflity it passed the House 
of Representatives without the attention of the Members 
being particularly challenged to the bald attempt at breach of 
contract and repudiation of obligations whieh the measure 
contains. Nor is there anything substantial te be gained even 
of a temporary nature by this attempted repudiation. The 
excuse offered is that there are certain individuals or com- 
panies possessing very large fortunes and making very large 
profits, and that seme of these institutions or individuals, in 
the desire to escape heavy surtaxes, have resorted to the device 
of investing their money fn the so-called tax-exempt securities 
of the Government or of the various potitical divisions of the 
eountry, and that in order to step that practice we should 
resort to this device, so that in fact we would levy a tax upon 
securities which were nontaxable, Suppose what I have said 
is an aceurate statement of the facts. 

The first thought occurring to any person ought to be that the 
penalties of the bill. are visited upon the ordinary investor, 
just as they will be visited upon the few individuals or 
eorporations engaged in the practice to which I have referred. 
These bends of the United States are held even to-day, I have 
no doubt, by hundreds of thousands of people, and because 2 
few individuals or corporations may be investing their money 
in tax-exempt securities in order to avoid the higher brackets 
of the tax bill, it is proposed to breach our contract with 
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every man, woman, and child in the United States who ever 
bought a Government bond. 

It is proposed, in my judgment, to do a thing we can not 
do; to impose by this indirect method a tax upon the securities 
issued by the sovereign States of this Union and by the munici- 
palities and subdivisions thereof. I should be very much 
disappointed in our courts if they did not, under the rule that 
has been announced In several cases in the last year, look 
behind the pretense of the law to its real purpose and, having 
ascertained that the purpose is ylolative of the Constitution, 
to declare the law itself unconstitutional and void. That was 
the doctrine laid down in the Nebraska case, where it was 
sought to prohibit the teaching of a certain language under the 
claim that it was a police regulation for the benefit of the 
health of the child. The fact was it was a law born in the 
hatred of somebody’s heart for a particular race of people, and 
it was intended to prohibit teaching the language of that people. 
The Supreme Court looked back of its declared purpose and 
destroyed it. } 

Likewise, in several other cases our Supreme Court has 
adopted the rule that when the real purpose of an act is 
something different from the pretended excuse for the act 
the court will determine the validity of the net by its real 
purpose and intent, instead of determining it by looking at the 
language of the act, as under the old rule, which was laid 
down first, I believe, in the State bank tax cases, followed 
afterwards in other cases. 

I do not desire to spend more time upon that phase of this 
question. I inyite the Senate’s attention to the broader ques- 
tion which is involved in this amendment, namely, the at- 
tempt being made to entirely do away with tax-exempt secu- 
rities. More confusion has been eatfsed in this world by the 
use of improper descriptive terms or names than by almost any 
other reason. These so-called tax-exempt securities are the 
only securities that are never exempt from taxation. The 
tax-exempt securities, so called, ought to be described as secu- 
rities which pay the tax at the seurce and pay it every year 
and never escape it. 

Here are two classes of securities being issued. One is the 
security of the corporation or individual, which is taxable. 
That security brings 6 or 7 per cent, und the corporation out 
of its coffers, or the individual out of his pocket, must raise 
the money every year to pay the 6 or 7 per cent interest. Here 
is another class of securities, issued by the State or by the 
Federal Government and not taxable, and they bring in normal 
times 34 or 4 per cent interest, because the governments do 
not levy any tax upon them. The man who buys the 6 or 7 per 
cent security has added the amount of the tax he may have 


must every year take out of their pockets and turn over to the 
man who buys the security. 

Suppose we assume that he paid his taxes on all those securi- 
ties and paid back the whole of the $2,000,000 in taxes; the State 
would gain nothing, but, as a matter of fact, on the ordinary 
income the tax he would return to the State or to the Govern- 
ment would not equal more than 10 per cent of the $2,000,000 
which the State is obliged to pay in excess over the amount it 
would pay if it sold its securities as tax exempt. The propo- 
sition is simply monstrous when you come to consider it in 
that way. What would be thought of an individual who pro- 
vided that his own note should bear some heavy burden, that 
he himself would pay that burden, and then think he was get- 
ting rich by that sort of a device? 

Mr. President, there is another phase of this matter. Let 
us assume the case of the State of Missouri again. It issues 
a 6 per cent security which is taxed. The people of the State of 
Missouri must collect $6,000,000 every year from their taxpayers 
to pay that interest. They send that interest to the holders of 
those securities. If that gentleman lives in England or outside 
the United States he may wholly escape any tax upon those se- 
curities. If he lives in a State where the taxes are very light, 
and he generally goes to that sort of a State, he escapes a large 
part of bis taxes. But if he goes to any other State and holds 
the securities, the taxes are paid in the State of his location, 
and consequently they do not come back to the State of Mis- 
souri, yet the people of Missouri must pay the additional 
$2,000,000 every year because some gentlemen undertake to re- 
pudiate the obligations that have ordinarily existed in cases of 
this kind. 

Illustrations can be multiplied, and I could stand upon the 
floor of the Senate by the hour and produce them, but the cold 
fact of the matter is that when we put a tax upon the securi- 
ties of the Government we simply increase the rate of interest 
by that amount and take out of the taxpayer's pockets the 
money with which to pay that increased interest, and then there 
are some people foolish enough to think that we can get rich by 
taxing the people who own the securities to get back the taxes 
that we have already taxed the people to pay for the additional 
interest on the securities. That is about the last word in 
idiocy, if idiocy can have a last word. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator see a difference between a 
direct tax on tax-exempt securities or an attempt to impose 
a tax upon tax-exempt securities—either by the State, for in- 


to pay to the interest which he has charged, and he collects it | stance, or by the Federal Government, and we are dealing now, 


every year from his debtor and pays his taxes out of it, if 
he can be caught by the assessor, The man who buys the 34 
or 4 per cent security because it is untaxed has cut his rate 
of interest to a greater extent than the fax will ever amount 
to, and that amount of money which he thus has discounted 
remains in the Public Treasury in place of the tax which 
otherwise would have to be levied. 

I can illustrate that. 
of the State of Missouri for road purposes. This is purely an 
illustrative statement I am making. If the securities were to 
be taxed, that State would be obliged to pay at least 6 per cent 
to get its money, and it would therefore be forced to collect 
$6,000,000 every year from the taxpayers to pay the interest. 
Then the State of Missouri might get part of it back out of 
taxes it levied on the securities, and it might not. 

On the other hand, if those securities are tax exempt and 
are sold at 4 per cent, there is collected from the taxpayer to 
pay that interest only $4,000,000, and that leaves $2,000,000 in 
the treasury more than would be there under the other arrange- 
ment. So that under the 6 per cent arrangement, where the 
taxes are to be levied, what is done is this: For the sake of 
levying a tax upon these securities to the extent of a much 
smaller sum than the difference, which I will show in a moment, 
they resort to the levying of taxes upon all the people to the 
amount of $2,000,000 in the illustration I have given. The tax 
which would ordinarily be paid upon an income of $6,000,000 
would be $174,817, the expert informs me. The tax that is 
saved to the State by sending out what is called a tax-exempt 
security would be $2,000,000. The difference against the State 
is $1,825,000, which would be the result of adopting the new- 
fangled notion. 

I do not know whether I haye stated that very well or not. 
If a State issues $100,000,000 of tax-exempt securities at 4 per 
cent interest, which the taxpayers must raise, they pay every 
year $4,000,000. If those securities are taxed, the. State will 


Let us assume a $100,000,000 tax levy | 
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have to pay 6 per cent, or $2,000,000 more, which the taxpayers ' 


of course, with the Federal Government—and a provision in 
the law which merely says that a taxpayer may not use the 
income derived from his tax-exempt securities for the purpose 
of diminishing his gains or for the purpose of deducting from 
his gain which would be subject to taxation, and a provision 
which, putting it in the alternative, in effect says that he may 
not use tax-exempt securities for the purpose of going into the 
field of speculation to enable him in those speculative ventures 
to protect himself against losses that he may sustain in connec- 
tion with his activities? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator has made his question 
so long and so complicated and injected so many conditions 


into it that it is hard to answer it either directly or indirectly. 


I see nothing in this measure except an attempt to take 
away from tax-exempt securities the benefit of their exemp- 
tion under certain particular cases; in other words, to breach 
the contract to that extent. That is the purpose and the fraud 
so badly perpetrated that it would not even need a court of 
equity to set it aside because it is apparent upon its face 
and it would be disregarded in a court of law. That is the 
purpose. Somebody sat down and thought he had devised a 
schenie that would work out the end, and yet that he could 
go around the law and cover his tracks in a way so that he 
could deny to tax-exempt securities the full benefit of the 
exemption. That is the purpose. There is no escape from it. 
So far as I am concerned, I do not propose to be a party to 
ever writing a bill or ever passing a bill and making it a 
law that undertakes to repudiate by one jot or tittle, by one 
hair's weight, any obligation the United States Government 
assumes. 

Mr. President, there is another phase of the matter to which 
I shall refer very briefly, and that is the cry that has been 
put forward that all of the money of the country is being put 
in tax-exempt securities and that all the rich men of the coun- 
try are putting their money away in that form to escape taxes. 
As I have already shown, when a man buys a 4 per cent 
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obligation when the money market is 6 per cent and buys it at 
4 per cent because it is tax exempt, he is paying his 2 per 
cent taxes in the purchase price, for the public that pays the 
taxes to pay the interest is relieved of the taxes to the ex- 
tent of the difference between the tax-exempt interest and the 
interest that is levied upon ordinary securities. 

Mr. President, what is there in all that talk? The public 
of the United States, the people of the United States, through 
their Federal Government, through their State governments, 
and through their various municipal governments, desire to 
borrow money and they borrow in the form of public bonds. 
They want to sell those bonds at as low a rate of interest as 
possible in order that their taxes to pay their interest shall 
he as small as possible. Now it is baldly proposed—not in this 
particular amendment, but the proposition is akin to this 
amendment and enibraces it—that the people of the United 
States and of the various States and municipalities shall deny 
to themselves the opportunity to sell their securities at a low 
rate of interest. Who would gain anything,by that? Certainly 
not the taxpayer, because the man who buys a security and 
buys it at a low rate of interest must pay or suffer the loss 
incident to that low rate of interest every year. He never es- 
eapes. The man who buys a 50-year bond at 3 per cent interest 
when the market is 6 per cent for taxable money pays every 
year his 3 per cent into the publie treasury becanse he saves the 
taxpayer paying 6 per cent as he otherwise would be obliged to 
pay. So the public is not going to gain anything. 

Who will gain? Who is back of this propaganda? Every 
big trust company in the United States that wants to loan 
money at 6 per cent would be very glad indeed if its rival, 
the State or the Government, was obliged to charge 6 per cent, 
but if the Government or the State can sell its securities at 
31. 4, or 44 per cent, some of the money will be obtained by 
the Government at these low rates, and to that extent there 
will be a lack of money to buy the higher securities. The Goy- 
ernment is a dangerous and bad rival for the gentiemen who 
have yast sums of money which they want to loan or want to 
invest. They would like to remove that rivalry and get the 
foolish Government to vote away the little advantage it now 
has in the matter of the issuance and sale of its own securities, 
This moyement is not intended merely to affect the securities 
of the Federal Government, but every big loan company in 
the United States would like to see a condition created whereby 
no municipality, no State, nor the Government itself, would 
get its money in any better market than these great loan 
companies afford. That is the long and the short of the whole 
business. That is why this agitation. It neyer would be heard 
of otherwise. 

Now, let me make one further remark. Suppose that it 
does happen that a few great capitalists put their money into 
tax-exempt securities and escape the highest brackets of the 
tax law. They at least have afforded a market and a ready 
market for the securities of the various States and municipali- 
ties. The better that market is, the better prices the bonds 
will bring and the lower the rate of interest will be. I am in 
favor of promoting that kind of a market, because it is one case 
where direct benefits flow directly to the people of the States 
and of the municipalities and of the United States. 

How do we come to hear that argument from the particular 
voice that is now advancing it? We hear it from Mr. Mellon 
and Mr. Mellon's crowd of financial overlords. Mr. Mellon tells 
us that we should reduce the taxes upon the very large in- 
comes, and in the same breath he gives as his reason that those 
large Incomes are being invested in Government bonds. He 
wants their taxes reduced. What right has he, then, to com- 
plain if these gentlemen, in an effort to reduce surtaxes, do put 
their money in Government bonds? It is a forked-tongue argu- 
ment. The truth is he wants to reduce the surtaxes npon those 
great incomes and then he wants to fix it so that the possessors 
of those great incomes may have an untrammeled field in which 
to loan their money and the Government be denied the right 
to go into that field to sell tax-exempt securities and get a 
decent rate of interest. That is the cold fact about this matter. 

It is sald that Mr. Mellon is one of the greatest financiers 
in the United States, and I think he is; but I do not want to 
follow blindly the advice of a man who knows as much about 
finance as does Mr. Mellon and whose private interests are so 
great that he can not help thinking of those private interests 
every time he writes a bill or makes a recommendation to this 
body. A man with his wealth and with his financial entangle- 
ments has no business to be Secretary of the Treasury, because 
his own interests are constantly pulling him in their direction. 
He has no more right to occupy that high position, under the | 
law of this country as it stands, than has a judge to occupy | 
the bench in a case where he has a financial interest. Senators | 


may think they can Mellonize this country; he himself may 
think that he can Mellonize this country; but there is one 
melon he will not cut, and that is the American people at the 
next election. 

I have no war in the world to make upon money; I have 
no war to make upon the institution that has gained great 
wealth and gained it honestly; I have no war to make upon 
any man because he has succeeded in financial ventures; but 
I insist that it is not right to put and keep a man at the head of 
the finances of the United States whose own interests are so 
large that every time he writes a tax bill he is trying to haye 
the taxes reduced upon his own swollen fortunes and upon the 
swollen fortunes of his associates; and when we find him recom- 
mending measures here to take the taxes off the very great 
incomes we are warranted in concluding that he is thinking 
about his own fortunes and the fortunes of his associates in- 
stead of thinking about the interests of the entire country, 

But, Mr. President, above everything else let us keep the 
faith. We issued these bonds, and I care not who holds them, 
let us keep the faith. When we issued them we made them 
fully negotiable. They can now pass from hand to hand; we 
knew they would puss from hand to hand. We sought to make 
them attractive to the investor, We wanted to get our money 
as cheaply as possible; therefore we said, “These obligations 
shall be forever exempt from taxation.” Now it is proposed to 
deny to them the attributes and the qualities which every man 
who purchased them understood they would possess until the 
day of their final redemption. It is now proposed to single 
them out and to say that in certain instances the income de- 
rived therefrom shall not have the same benefits as the income 
derived from other securities. That is simply a crooked, fraudu- 
lent, scandalous thing for*any nation to undertake. Any nation 
that does undertake it will soon find that its security has gone. 
No nation can afford to take it, for it will thereby lose more 
than it will gain. 

Who is it to-day who does not know that Great Britain gained 
more than the total amount of money represented by the bonds 
which she issued to us in payment of her debt? She gained 
it in credit; she gained it in standing. While she drove a 
hard bargain and got a low rate of interest—a ridiculous rate 
of interest under the circumstances—nevertheless, she kept 
her contract, in the sense that she signed one which was 
accepted by us. In the end that will be worth more than 
the four and one-half billion dollars to Great Britain, I will 
ask the Senator from Utah [Mr, Suoor] whether she is to pay 
us three and a haif or four and a half billion dollars? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount of the principal of the British 
debt to us is $4,600,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; that will do. 

Mr. SMOOT. But she ultimately will pay $12,000,000,000 
to us. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; but she will escape the pay- 
ment of $22,000,000,000, representing the difference between the 
interest she ought to pay and the interest she will pay us 
running throngh to the end of the term. But she signed up. 
France, however, will lose a great deal more than the amount 
that she owes us if she repudiates that debt, even if our Gov- 
ernment is supine enough to wait forever and allow repudia- 
tion. 

If England and France were to engage in a struggle to- 
morrow or next year, as they may—for they have been at war 
more than have any other two nations on earth—and if they 
desire to get money—and money it is that wins wars now—and 
they came to the United States or went to any other nation 
on earth to borrow money, which of them do you think would 
get the money—England, who at least measurably has kept 
her obligations, or France, who up to this date has repudiated 
her obligations? One would go into the money markets of the 
world with credit; the other would go into them with dis- 
credit. When one of them gave its obligation, it could get 
money, because the man who furnished the money would know 
he was going to get it back; the other could not get money, 
because there would be a grave doubt whether it ever would 
be returned. 

So in this instance we have issued tax-exempt bonds, and 
have done so from the first. Any proposal to cut down or 
whittle away that obligation, or take from it so much as a 
hair's weight of its value, is unworthy of a great nation, and 
unworthy of a great body representing that great nation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was about to yield the floor. 

Mr. KING. I did not perhaps make myself very clear, be- 
cause, as the Senator suggested. of the rather complicated 


nature of the question which I asked a moment ago. I will 
put it in a more concrete form and ask again if the Senator 
does not see a distinction between an attempt to tax directly 
tax-exempt securities and to deny ‘the right of ‘deductions ‘to 
tax-exempt securities? Suppose the Senator had an income of 
850,000 a year ‘from His practice—and his ability is worth ‘four 
or five times that amount, of course—and that he ‘had tax- 
exempt ‘securities amounting ‘to $1,000,000, ‘and ‘should take 
those ‘tax-exempt securities and borrow $1,000,000 at 5 per 
cent. Under existing law, as I understand it, he would be 
ttel to deduct from ‘his earnings of $50,000, upon which 

he would otherwise pay taxes, the entire amount of interest, 
which would in that ease be $50,000, and he would escape all 
taxation. Then, of course, he would derive interest from the 
Government from the tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not understand that can be 
dene. 

Mr. KING. That can be done and is done. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is done right along. 

Mr. KING. And the House provision is aimed at the -evils 
arising from that character of transaction. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. There is no form .of 
security that can be issued and no tax bill that can be drawn 
as to which somebody can not devise some sort of a scheme 
of that kind. If you want to reach that sort of a situation, 
do not reach it by attacking ‘the obligations of your own Goy- 
ernment; reach it by changing the law, so that a man, no 
matter what his securities may be, can not deduct ‘any more 
than à certain percentage or a certain amount; but do not 
lay your hand upon a ‘tax-exempt security and say, We issued 
this security; we solemnly signed it and put it forth to the 
world, and we said that it should be exempt from taxation ; 
that it was our obligation; ‘but now we propose to say ‘that 
as to our obligation we will discredit it ‘by denying it the 
privileges and advantages which the obligations issued by a 
private corporation might have under the same ‘circums i 
Do not say that. We can not afford to say that. Reach the 
evil in some other way. If there be such an evil as that spoken 
of, it is very easy ‘to ‘reach it in another way. I can sit down 
with a tax expert who will explain ‘the minutia of this matter, 
and draw a measure that will meet it, and do it in 15 minutes 
after I have a ‘thorough understanding of the details; and so 
can my friend from Utah. 

No, Mr. President; let us keep our obligation; let us let it 
be said forever that when old Uncle Sam issues his note of 
hand and says that it is tax exempt and that it will be paid, 
it goes through this world with his faith and credit stamped 
upon it; and that means 100 per cent of principal, 100 per cent 
of interest, 100 per cent of tax exemption, 100 per cent of good 
faith by the only 100 per cent Government there is on earth. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, what I have to say is really an 
inquiry of those.in charge of the bill, with a suggestion, rather 
than any effort to make comment of any considerable extent. 

I listened a few days ago with great interest to the speech 
of the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], in Which he 
luid great stress upon fhe tax burdens of the farmer. He 
urged expedition in connection with the income-tax measure, 
and in part, at least, based his argument upon the farmer’s 
condition. The farmers in my country have not seen a net 
income for so long that they would not recognize it if it came 
their way. .Consequently, the farmer is mot concerned with 
the income tax directly. ; 

The particular provision which is under discussion in fact 
will operate to increase the burdens which are now upon the 
farmer. ‘Those burdens which the farmer feels are the State 
taxes, the county taxes, the school taxes, and the district 
taxes of one kind and another. When you strike down the 
tax-exempt features of the bonds issued by those public cor- 
porations, you increase the taxes of this already overbur- 
dened part of our people. 

So it seems to me that we ought to follow in good faith 
the suggestion of the senior Senator from Idaho and endeavor 


to work out this problem in a way that will accomplish first 
There are great 


the purpose of the frumers of this section. 
evasions of income-tax payments by means of the borrowing 
of moneys on the part of men of large interests. The illus- 
tration given by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rexp] the other day pointed it out clearly. 

A rich man borrows $31,000,000, He pays on that sum 
$1,800,000 of interest. He deducts ‘that from his net ineome. 
It so happens that his total net income from taxable securi- 
ties and other sources is ‘substantially the same as the 
amount of interest he paid upon his borrowings. The result 
was thut he paid no income tax whatever. So far as normal 
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taxes were concerned, he made practically no gain. The place 


where the Government lost was in connection with the sur- 
taxes. In the absence of this borrowing this rich man probably 
would have paid 80 to 40 per cent in the way of surtaxes, So 
that he Was saving 30 per cent or 40 per cent or even 50 per 
cent at a cost to himself of 52 or 6 per cent. It is in that way, 
as I understand, that the Government loses. It is in the reduc- 
tion of net income upon which surtaxes are calculated. I am 
correct in that, am I not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Substantially, that is so; ves. 

Mr. ADAMS. So that so far as a man is concerned who is 
not paying surtaxes, he can not nceomplish any substantial eva- 
sion of tax payments through the process of borrowing money, 

Mr. RIED of Pennsylvania. It is not worth while for a man 
who pays only the normal tax to do it, because the ‘interest he 
pays is usually slightly in excess of the interest on the tax 
frees. It is worth while only for the man with the big surtax, 
which in the particular case I cited ran up to 50 per cent. An 
income of S1, 800,000 is in the 50 per cent surtax class. 

Mr. ADAMS. He is really in a position to save 44 per cent 
of that 50 per cent tax, practically; that is, the 50 per cent 
surtax, less the 6 per cent that he pays upon his borrowings, and 
he probably borrowed at a little less than 6 per cent. 

The point I have in mind is substantially this: Through- 
out the United States are many men holding small amounts 
of Liberty bonds. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
is in error, T think, in his statement that no one holding tax- 
exempt securities would at the same time borrow. I happen 
occasionally to see the interior of a couple of small banks in 
my community, and I know that perhaps 20 per cent, perhaps 
30 per cent, of the notes in those banks are secured by Liberty 
bonds. The banks encourage their borrowers to hold Liberty 
bonds and to use them as collateral for their loans. 

ae REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The language of this ameni- 
ment as it is drawn would apply only to the 34 per cent ‘Liberty 
bonds, because they are the only ones that are wholly tax ex- 
empt. It does not apply to the 4}'s, because it uses the words: 

The interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxation under this 
title. 


And the 4}’s are not wholly tax exempt. The kind of bonds 
that ‘the Senator has in mind are those held by the small in- 
vestor. Almost without a single exception the small investor 
holds the 48s. I am a director in a savings bank, too, where 
we lend millions of dollars on Liberty bonds as collateral, and 
there are thousands of just such ‘cases:as the Senator speaks 
of; but I have never known a single case where ‘a small in- 
vester owned a 34 per cent tax-free Liberty bond. 

Mr. 'SMGOT. Mr. President, I was going to make the same 
statement that the Senator from Pennsylvania has made, but 
I will add this: I know that the bank of which I am president 
has not a single, solitary loan made upon a 31 per cent tax 
exempt security. I Want also to add this, and I suppose it ap- 
plies to the bank to which the Senator referred: Those notes 
in many cases have been carried the whole time since the pur- 
chase of those bonds for war purposes. I know that notes are 
held in the bank there on which the bank loaned the money for 
the very purpose of purchasing those bonds from the Govern- 
ment, but they are all the other bonds, which are not wholly 
tax ‘exempt. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I puzzled over the clause 
called to my attention, the matter of their being “wholly ex- 
empt from taxation under this title.“ I felt that, perhaps, 
that was the intention of it, but to me it is not absolutely be- 
yond question that that would be the interpretation of the 
clause. I have had some experience with the interpretation 
placed upon tax matters in ithe department, and notwithstand- 
ing the Supreme Court of the United States has frequently de- 
-clared thut the benefit of all questions of doubt shall be given 
to the taxpayers, I know, as a matter of fact, that the benefit 
of the doubt is given to the Government, and the instructions 
to the collector in the past, at least, have usually been get 
the money,” and the ‘taxpayer is advised that if the construc- 
‘tion is unfavorable to him he can seek recourse by an appeal 
to the department or by some other proceeding. I am afraid 
that this language, “wholly exempt,” is open to that construec- 
tion. If you mean the 84 per cent bonds, it is very easy to 
describe that particular issue of bonds definitely in this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say ‘to the Senator, 
and I think it will quiet his apprehensions on the matter, that 
these are the exact words of the existing law. The ruling of 
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'the department has already been that this language applies 
only to the wholly tax-exempt bonds, the 34 per cent bonds that 
the Government issues. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And, of course, the municipals. 

Mr. SMOOT. And, of course, the municipal bonds. I am 
speaking now of the Government issues. 

Mr. ADAMS. I feel, however, that there is in this section a 
discrimination which is unfair, and which ought not to be made. 
Assuming that the limitation is as is suggested, I do not under- 
stand why the man who holds the bonds and who is not com- 
pelled to borrow, or who does not for any reason wish to borrow, 
should be given an exemption which is denied to the man who 
does borrow; that is, under conditions where the borrowing is 
in good faith and not for the purpose of evasion. That is, you 
are drawing a line on one side of which the holder of this bond 
is given the benefit of the deduction privileges, and on the other 
side it is denied to him, and that is solely because of his own 
personal financial necessities. You deny it to the man who, 
perhaps, has been compelled to borrow for hig personal uses. 

Take my community; take, for instance, my own case. I have 
a very few of these bonds laid in a safe-deposit box, so that if 
something should happen to me and my family should be in need 
of something there would bean available source of ready money. 
Bonds of this character are one of the best forms of providing a 
fund to meet the emergency which comes to a family when the 
man who ordinarily looks after them is stricken down. Like 
many others, I am compelled from time to time to borrow. Ido 
not go to this small group of bonds and selll them in order to get 
that money, but I hold them intact for my own personal pur- 
poses. I may be exercising bad judgment in doing that, but I 
have the right to make that election in my own personal 
business. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, would the Sen- 
ator mind saying whether those are 34 or 4} per cent bonds? 

Mr. ADAMS. I have a few of both. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, this would not apply 
at all to the 4}’s. 

Mr. ADAMS, My holdings were so small that I did not take 
the trouble to have them converted. I was not concerned with 
the interest feature, frankly; but I do feel, to go back of that, 
that there is another group of bonds that ought to be considered 
in this connection, and those are the bonds of the State, of the 
county, of the municipality, of the water district, and of the 
school district. 

As I understand, the amount of those bonds outstanding is 
far greater than the amount of these particular 33 per cent 
bonds, so that you are seeking to take away from the holder 
of the bonds of the State and its subdivisions this right of 
deduction for income-tax purposes. I think that so far as they 
are handled in good faith, that ought not to be done. I have 
in mind, apparently, two conflicting purposes. One is to do 
justice to the man who owns these securities in good faith for 
his own purposes, and the other is to prevent the abuse of this 
privilege by the man who uses them to evade the surtax; and 
my suggestion, Mr. President, is this: 

If those who are sponsoring this particular clause are willing 
to limit the application of this clause to surtaxes, they can do 
so by assimilating the section to the provisions which we have 
already put into effect governing dividends from corporations 
as to deductions for income-tax purposes. We say that divi- 
dends received from a corporation are deductible so far as the 
normal tax is concerned, but are not deductible so far as the 
surtax is concerned. So I am suggesting to the Finance 
Committee and those who favor this clause that you revise 
your wording so as to say that so far as the normal tax is 
concerned the taxpayer may deduct the interest he pays upon 
his borrowings, even when he holds these tax-exempt securities, 
but that he may not deduct it for the purpose of computing 
surtaxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think there is a good deal in 
what the Senator says in relation to having this language not 
apply to normal taxes, but apply only to surtaxes. If the Sen- 
ate amendment is not agreed to, the House provision, of course, 
will stand, and then will be open to amendment; and I see 
no particular reason why such an amendment as that sug- 
gested by the Senator, allowing this provision to apply to sur- 
taxes but not to normal taxes, should not be adopted. I will 
say to the Senator frankly that as far as I am concerned I 
am perfectly willing to accept such an amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS. Would not the insertion of words such as 
these accomplish the purpose?—For instance, after the word 
“ deductions,” in line 23 of that language as it stands, suppose 
there were inserted the words “for the computation of sur- 
taxes.” 


Mr. SMOOT. “Only.” 

Mr. ADAMS. The word “only” is there already. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I see. 

Mr. ADAMS. If you cause it to read “shall be allowed as 
deductions for the computation of surtaxes only,” if it is really 
to prevent the evasion of taxes by those paying great sur- 
taxes and not for the purpose of striking at other tax-exempt 
bonds, such as farm-loan bonds and others which are not held 
by those much concerned with surtaxes, an amendment of that 
kind will protect the municipality and the State largely, will 
protect the small holder, and yet will preyent evasion by the 
large holder. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will submit the offer to the draftsman, and 
if the Senate disagrees to this amendment, I will submit to the 
Senator an amendment to carry out the idea expressed by him 
before it is suggested when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have been very much interested in listening 
to the Senator from Colorado. In fact, I am convinced that he 
has the proper solution, which will bring justice all around. 
But I want to suggest to the Senator that it is not necessary for 
him to wait until we vote on the pending amendment before 
offering his amendment. The committee amendment is to strike 
out the House language. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The committee amendment is not to strike the 
provision out of the House text, but simply to strike out some 
of the language of the House text. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole paragraph. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not that paragraph subject to amendment, 
and would not an amendment offered to amend the part sought 
to be stricken out take precedence over the committee amend- 
ment? In other words, may not the language be perfected first 
before the yote is taken on striking it out? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is not a substitute. The only way to get 
the House provision back into the bill is to disagree to the 
amendment of the Senate committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to look at the language 
on page 52. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not the bill before me, but I have had 
it before me a good many times in the last two or three days. 
The amendment is a committee amendment, to strike out cer- 
tain language in the House text. That is pending. Before we 
vote on it, have we not a right to perfect the language sought 
to be stricken out by the amendment? If so, then the sugges- 
tion made by the Senator from Colorado would be in order, and 
we would vote on it before we voted on the committee amend- 
ment to strike it all out. 

If there is any question about that, I submit the proposition 
to the Chair. I would not like to see the Senator from Colorado 
put in a position where he and others, perhaps, might want to 
vote for the committee amendment striking it out unless he 
knew that the language sought to be stricken out was first 
modified. So the Senator’s amendment ought to be voted on 
first. I ask the Chair, as a matter of parliamentary law, 
whether an amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado 
or any other Senator to the language the committee amendment 
seeks to strike out does not take precedence over the motion to 
strike out all of the language? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
makes a parliamentary inquiry, and the Chair will say in 
reply that the Chair is of the opinion that the text of the 
House can be amended, and that such proposed amengment 
would be first voted upon, before the motion to strike out is 
acted upon. 3 

Mr. NORRIS. That makes it perfectly plain, I think, and, 
of course, the Senator ought to follow that opinion of the 
Chair. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, following that suggestion I 
desire to offer an amendment, if permissible. On page 52, 
at the end of line 23, following the word “deductions,” I 
move to insert the words “for the computation of surtaxes.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator make 
it read “in the calculation of the surtaxes”? It means the 
same thing, and I think conforms to the other wording of 
the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the proposed amendment. 
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The Reaping CLERK. On page 52, line 23, after the word 
* deductions,” the Senator from Colorado proposes to insert 
the words “in the calculation of the surtaxes.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado: 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Chair has ruled that this amendment 
is in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair answered a par- 
liamentary inquiry to the effect that a motion to amend the 
House text is in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, A point of order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will state his point of order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Under Rule XVIII of the Senate 
it is provided that “ motions to amend the part to be stricken 
out shall have precedence.” So I submit that the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado necessarily has precedence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair ruled. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no doubt about that. Nobody 
has questioned it. I think the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Colorado will very greatly improve the language, if it is 
not to be stricken out. I am in favor of striking it out abso- 
Iutely, however, and T hope the Senator will support the com- 
mittee amendment to strike out the paragraph, even after it 
has been amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Florida. The amendment of the Senator from Colorado 
would improve the language to some extent if it is finally 
adopted by the Senate; but what would be left in the bill would 
still be subject to all the objections we have made to it. It 
would simply ameliorate the situation; that is all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I would like to suggest to my friend 
from Colorado that he allow a vote to be taken on whether we 
are going to strike out the paragraph as it now stands, If the 
Senate strikes it out, that ends the iniquity. If the Senate 
leaves it in, then the Senator will still have an opportunity to 
offer his amendment when the bill comes into the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. REED: of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Even if we took the course the Senator sug- 
gests, when the bill got into the Senate we could offer the 
same amendment, including the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is what I have said. 

Mr. SMOOT.. So we might just as well vote on it right now 
in the way the Senator from Colorado suggests. It makes no 
difference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment striking out the para- 
graph as it has been amended! 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I move to strike out the two lines 
at the top of page 53, which read, “ the interest upon which is 
wholly exempt from taxation under this title.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

The Reapine: Crerk. On page 53, lines 1 and 2, the Senator 
from Missouri moves to strike out the following words, “ the in- 
terest upon which is wholly exempt from taxation under this 
title.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Missouri that then it would apply to all securities. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I intend it to. 

Mr.°SMOOT. I did not know whether the Senator went that 
far or not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I intend that it shall. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope that the amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Missouri: I am trying to strike out of the bill 
the discrimination against our own obligations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment does not affect that at all. 
It still subjects the securities of the States and the Govern- 
ment to the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If my amendment is agreed to, then 
they would all stand alike. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us strike out the whole thing. 

Mr. NORRIS. The way to strike out the whole thing is to 
vote for the committee amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I withdraw the amendment I sug- 
gested. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 


The READING CLERK. On page 52, after line 18, to strike out: 


(e) The amount of the deduction provided for in paragraph (2) of 
subdivision (a), unless the interest on indebtedness. is paid or incurred 
in carrying on a trade or business, and the amount of the deduction 
provided for in paragraph (5) of subdivision (a) shall be allowed as 
deductions in the calculation of the surtaxes only if and to the extent 
that the sum of such amounts exceeds the amount of interest on obliga- 
tions or securities the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas. and nays have 


been ordered, and. the Secretary, will call the roll on agreeing to 


the amendment, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. A parliamentary inquiry. 

heat PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
Uiry. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the form of the question 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro. tempore. The question is upon agree - 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee to strike out 
the House text as amended. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. An aflirmative vote will be a vote 
the effect of which would be to strike out the House provision? 

The President pro tempore. An. affirmative vote upon the 
question, will be a vote to strike out the entire paragraph, as 
amended. 

The reading clerk. proeeeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE, (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair: with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senaor from New Jersey. [Mr. Ener}, 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], which F transfer to the senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Greene], and vote “nay.” 

The roll eall was concluded: 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Brookuart] are detained at a committee hearing. 

I also wish to announce the following. pairs: 

The Senator from Ulinois [Mr. McCormick] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] with the Senator 
from. Utah [Mr. KINd]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. TRAMMELL]. He is paired. with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. If my. colleague were 
present, he would vote “ yea,” 

Mr. WALSH, of. Massachusetts. I desire to announce the 
unavoidable absence of the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry]. If he were present, he would vote.“ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (after having: voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with. the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones], I transfer that pair to the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Gerry] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] to 
we 2 from Maryland [Mr. Wectiee]) and let my vote 
S if 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to announce that 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is paired 
with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. DRIN SI. If 
the junior Senator from New Jersey, were present and at lib- 
8 to vote, he would vote “nay.” 

CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
ga from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SPENCER} if present and at liberty to vote, would 
vote “ nay,” i 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 36, as. follows: 


YBAS—37 

Bayard Fletcher Ladd Shiehkia 
Bruce Frazier McNary Shipstead 
Bursum George Mayfield Simmons 
Cameron Harris Neely Smith 
Caraway Harrison Norbeck Stanley. 
Copeland in Overman Stephens 

p Howell Pittman Swanson 
Dia Johnson, Minn Ralston 

Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell’ 
Ferris Kendrick Sheppard 
NAYS—36 
Adams Fernald McKinley Stanfield 
Ashurst Fess McLean Sterling: 
Ball Glass Moses Wadsworth 
Gooding š Walsh, Muss: 
Brandegee Hale Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Capper sanrel Pepper 3 
s eyes pps atson 

Curtis Reed, Pa, Wheeler 


Ernst Me ellar Smoot Willis 
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NOT VOTING—23 


Brookhart Elkins La Follette Shortridge 
Broussard Gerry Lenroot Spencer 
Colt Greene McCortnick Trammell 
Couzens Johnson, Calif. Owen nderwood 
Edge Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. eller 
Edwards King Robinson 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, I was un- 
avoidably detained from the Senate for just a few minutes 
and therefore was not present on the last yea and nay vote. 
I understand that I was paired with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Spencer]. If I had been here and had been per- 

- mitted to vote, I should have voted to retain the House pro- 
vision in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that I 
shall ask for a separate vote on the amendment when the bill 
reaches the Senate. 

On account of the vote just taken, I ask that we may re- 
turn to page 47 of the bill. On that page there is an amend- 
ment passed over, beginning in line 22 and ending in line 2, 
on page 48. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 47, line 22, strike out the 
word “indebtedness” and insert “indebtedness, except on in- 
debtedness incurred or continued to purchase or carry obliga- 
tions or securities (other than obligations of the United 
States issued after September 24, 1917, and originally sub- 
scribed for by the taxpayer) the interest upon which is 
wholly exempt from taxation under this title,” so as to read: 


(2) All interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebt- 
edness, except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or 
carry obligations or securities (other than obligations of the United 
States issued after September 24, 1917, and originally subscribed for 
by the taxpayer) the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title. 


Mr. SMOOT. The action just taken by the Senate will re- 
quire the adoption of the amendment just stated. I ask that it 
may be agreed to at this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think there is really no objection to it, 
but the action just taken does not necessarily require its 
adoption. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing, if the Senator does not 
think it is required, to let it be rejected. I know it is required 
inasmuch as we have agreed to the other amendment. I am 
perfectly willing that this amendment should not be agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Oh, let it be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrts in the chair.) 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the com- 
mittee on page 47. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire out of 
order to introduce certain amendments and have them printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The amendments which I pro- 
pose are designed to be substituted for the provisions of the 
bill relating to the taxes upon corporations. I will state very 
briefly the proposal and what is intended to be accomplished 
by the amendments. 

The amendments are proposed as a substitute for the ma- 
jority Republican plan to impose a uniform tax of 14 per cent 
upon the taxable net income of all corporations, and are as 
follows: 

1. By unanimous agreement of the shareholders the net in- 
come of the corporation may be returned by shareholders and 
taxed to them in the same manner as net income of a partner- 
ship. - 

2. The normal tax on net inċome is reduced from 14 per cent 
to 9 per cent. 

3. A surtax is imposed upon the net income which is undis- 
tributed to shareholders on the basis following: 

(a) The “ surtax income” includes taxable income subject to 
normal tax and also dividends from other corporations and 
income from Government obligations which are exempt only 
from a normal tax. 

(b) All dividends, whether paid in cash or interest-bearing 
obligations, which would be subject to the surtax imposed upon 
individual shareholders and the amount of the normal tax and 
10 per cent of the total “ surtax income,” are exempt from any 
surtax. 

(e) The “undistributed net income” is the amount by 
which the surtax net income exceeds the amount of the normal 


tax plus the amount of the cash dividend paid during the 
12 months preceding the fifteenth day of the third month fol- 
lowing the close of the taxable year. 

(d) No surtax is imposed upon undistributed net income 
which does not exceed 10 per cent of the surtax income. 

(e) If the undistributed net income exceeds 10 per cent of 
the surtax income, a graduated tax is imposed upon the undis- 
tributed net income based upon the proportion which the undis- 
tributed net income bears to the surtax income. The surtax 
rates commence with one-fourth of 1 per cent of the undis- 
tributed net income if such income is more than 10 per cent 
but not more than 11 per cent of the surtax net income. Upon 
each additional per cent of undistributed net income an addi- 
tional tax is imposed graduated according to the plan of the 
graduated surtaxes upon individual incomes in such manner 
that the maximum surtax reaches the maximum surtax im- 
posed upon individual incomes. This maximum is reached at 
the point where the undistributed net income equals or exceeds 
60 per cent of the total surtax income. 

4. The amount of reyenue to be derived from this substitute 
is estimated to be the same as would be derived from a flat or 
normal tax of 14 per cent levied upon the taxable net income 
of all corporations. 

5. All corporations which distribute in dividends more than 
80 per cent of their net income will pay less taxes than they 
would pay under the proposed 14 per cent flat or normal tax. 
Of the 48,875 corporations paying any dividends in 1922, 80.4 
per cent of them will pay less taxes under this substitute pro- 
vision than under the 14 per cent flat tax proposal. The pur- 
pose of the substitute is both to reduce and equalize taxation 
upon corporate incomes. It reduces taxation upon the share- 
holders of corporations which are doing business in a reasonable 
and normal way and equalizes taxation by increasing the tax 
upon shareholders which are using the device of corporate 
organization for the purpose of evading their just share of the 
tax burden. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As a whole, the Senator’s amendment is a 
tax-reduction proposition? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
tion. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ments will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment passed over is on page 
111, under the subhead “ Returns to be public records.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaprne CLERK. The next amendment passed over is, 
under the subhead “ Returns to be public records,“ in section 
257, on page 111, line 17, after the word “records,” to strike 
out “but they” and insert “but. except as hereinafter pro- 
vided in this section, they,” so as to read: 

Sec, 257. (a) Returns upon which the tax has been determined by 
the commissioner shall constitute public records; but, except as here- 
inafter provided in this section, they shall be open to inspection only 
upon order of the President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. $ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we are now taking up a 
very important amendment. A number of Senators who are 
interested in it, and probably did not expect to have it called 
up at this time, are absent. I think we ought to have a quo- 
rum, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Car- 
olina suggests the absence of a quorum, The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 


It is a tax-reduction proposi- 


tors answered to their names: bd 
Adams Fess McKinley Simmons 
Ashurst Fletcher McLean Smith 
Borah Frazier MecNar Smoot 
Brandegee Glass Mayfield Stanfeld 
Bruce Hale Neely Swanson 
Barsum Harris Norbeck Wadsworth 
Camercn Harrison Norris alsh, Mass. 
Capper Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Overman Warren 
Curtis ones, N. Mex. Pepper Watson 
Dale Kendrick Ralston Wheeler 
Dial Keyes Reed, Mo, Willis 
Dill Ein Reed, Pa. 
Fernald Lad Sheppard 
Ferris Lodge Shipstead 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Iowa [Mr. BrookHakt] and the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] are detained from the Senate in attendance upon 
a special investigating committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. I understand that we have returned to that portion of 
the bill where my amendment will apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I do not think 
there is any objection to the amendment which has been stated, 
as found on page 111, but I did not want to have action on 
the amendment until I was sure that it was not objected to 
by the Senator from Nebraska. I advised him that I would 
take that course. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment which I desire to offer 
comes in on the same page. 

Mr. SMOOT. Inasmuch as the Senator from Nebraska 
is present I suggest that the amendment on page 111, in lines 
17 and 18, be agreed to. It is merely a clerical change, I will 


say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 257 (a), 
on page 111, line 20, after the words “ approved by the,“ to 
strike out: President: Provided, That the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives, the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, or a special committee of the Senate 
or House, shall have the right to call on the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and it shall be his duty to furnish any data of any 
character contained in or shown by the returns or any of 
them, that may be required by the committee; and any such 
committee shall have the right, acting directly as a committee, 
or by and through such examiners or agents as it may desig- 
nate or appoint, to inspect all or any of the returns at such 
times and in such manner as it may determine; and any rele- 
vant or useful information thus obtained may be submitted 
by the committee obtaining it to the Senate or the House, or 
to both the Senate and House, as the case may be: Provided 
further, That the” and in lieu thereof to insert the word 
„President“ and the following paragraphs: 


(b) (1) The Secretary and any officer or employee of the Treasury 
Department, upon request from the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate, or a standing or select committee of the Senate or House 
specially authorized to investigate returns by a resolution of the 
Senate or House, or a joint committee so authorized by concurrent 
resolution, shall furnish such committee sitting in executive session 
with any data of any character contained in or shown by any return. 

(2) Any such committee shall have the right, acting directly as a 
committee, or by or through such examiners or agents as it may 
designate or appoint, to inspect any or all of the returns at such 
times and in such manner as it may determine, 

(3) Any relevant or useful information thus obtained may be sub- 
mitted by the committee obtaining it to the Senate or the House, or 
to both the Senate and the House, as the case may be, 


So as to read: 


Shall be open to inspection only upon order of the President and 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary and approved 
by the President. 

(b) (1) The Secretary and any officer or employee of the Treasury 
Department, ete. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the amendment which has just 
been stated at the desk ends on line 4, page 113. I should like 
to ask the Chair whether the amendment which I desire to offer 
would be in order at this time, or whether the committee 
amendments must first be acted upon. My amendment proposed 
to strike out, as the Chair will notice by observing the bill, 
not only the committee amendments but the language of the 
House text. My amendment commences after the word “ rec- 
ords,” in line 17, page 111, and proposes to strike out the re- 
mainder of that page, all of the next page, and the first four 
lines of page 113, and in lieu thereof to insert other language. 
The question I wish to submit to the Chair is whether my 
amendment is now in order while the committee amendments 
are pending, or whether we must first dispose of the committee 
amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the amendment intended to be proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska commences after the word “records,” in line 17, 
page 111. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate has just adopted 
an amendment in that same line, which is printed in italics, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but there are some other amendments 
included in the language which I seek to strike out by my 
amendment that as yet have not been acted upon. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Would it not be in order to allow the Sena- 
tor's amendment to be offered as a substitute for the committee 
amendment? 


Mr. NORRIS. But it strikes out more than is proposed to 
55 out by the committee amendment, I will say to the 

air. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first difficulty that occurs 
to the present occupant of the chair is that the Senator from 
Nebraska would have to secure a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the amendment on line 17 has been adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not suppose there would be any objection 
to that request, but I should like to direct the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that my amendment strikes out not only the 
amendment which has been agreed to and the committee amend- 
ment which is pending but certain portions of the House text 
which the committee does not seek to amend. In other words, 
my amendment proposes to strike out not only what the com- 
mittee seeks to put in but it proposes to strike out a portion 
of the House text as well. I can not, therefore, offer it as a 
substitute for the committee amendment. It has always seemed 
to me that the proper way would be to dispose first of the 
committee amendments, and then it would be in order to 
strike out, whether the committee amendments were adopted 
or not, because I seek to strike out not only what they would 
put it in if they were agreed to but some of the text of the 
House bill as well. Still, I do not want to take any chances. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would not this difficulty arise: The Senate 


having adopted the amendment, it could not then consider an 


amendment which changed that amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President; the Senator, I think, does 
not understand the situation. The Senate has adopted an 
amendment, but my amendment strikes out the House text as 
well. It strikes out the whole thing. I could not seek to 
offer it as a substitute for the committee amendment, because I 
include in it something that the committee amendment does not 
strike at or change. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President it seems to me clearly it 
would be in order to offer it as a substitute. The committee 
amendment proposes to strike out certain portions of the House 
bill and insert new matter. Now, the Senator wishes to sub- 
stitute something for what is proposed to be inserted and to 
strike out some additional matter in the House bill. I see no 
reason why his amendment is not a good substitute for the 
committee amendment, striking out some language of the House 
bill and as a substitute inserting all the new matter which he 
proposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection, if the Senate wants to 
proceed on what to me seems a perfectly illogical proposition, 
to offering it as a substitute for the committee amendment, 
but a substitute which strikes out not only the committee 
amendment but a lot of other language that is not included in 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is all right. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not a substitute for the committee 
amendment. It would be wrong to say that it is, because it 
substitutes language not only for the committee amendment 
but for two or three committee amendments and some addi- 

-tional House text. If the Chair wants to hold that way, 
however, it does not make any difference to me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But where a committee amendment strikes 
out a certain portion of the House text, it would be proper to 
include some more language in the substitute. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not offered it yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask the Senator a question, so that I 
may understand his amendment. I understand that his amend- 
ment strikes out everything after the word “records” in 
line 17, page 111, down to and inclading the word “be” in 
line 4, page 113. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it seems to me the proper way to do is 
for the Senate first to agree or disagree to the pending com- 
mittee amendment, and then, if it is agreed to, the Senator 
can offer his amendment as a substitute. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree entirely with the Senator from Utah. 
That is the idea I have been trying to convey. I think that is 
the proper procedure. I have not any doubt about it; but if 
there was some doubt about it I did not want to go on and be 
put in a hole where I could not offer any amendment at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair simply desires to 
remind Senators that the committee amendment strikes out and 
inserts. It is within the rights of any Senator to offer an 
amendment either to the House text which is proposed to be 
stricken out or to the committee text which is proposed to be 
inserted. The Senator’s amendment goes further than that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s amendment, if 
offered now, would not strike out the Senate committee amend- 
ment, because that is not in the bill. i 
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Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Chair. Then suppose we act 
on the committee amendment, and the Chair will recognize me 
when it is acted on, because no matter what words are put 
in or out I want to offer the substitute. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio will 
state it. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose the Senate acts upon the committee 
amendment and inserts it. Can it be stricken out after it has 
been once inserted? 

Mr, NORRIS. It ean be stricken out, because I seek to 
strike out something eise with it. It would not be right simply 
to strike it out by itself; but I include about three committee 
amendments and a. let of House text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., Three committee amendments? 

Mr. NORRIS. Two at least. 

The PRESIDING OFFIGER. It is all one amendment, 

Mr. NORRIS. Js it? All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are three subdivisions, 
but the committee substitute for the House language in one 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is one committee amendment on line 
17, but 

Mr. SMOOT., That has been agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand, but that one committee amend- | 
ment I strike out. Then another committee amendment strikes | 
out à lot and inserts-a Jot more. I strike out all of that. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, have all the committee 
amendments been agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not as yet. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Then just let them be agreed to, and then 
we will offer this as an amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that is the proper way to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. We can do it by unanimous consent, Let 
us do it that way. 

Mr, SMOOT. It seems to me the proper way is to agree to 
the committee amendment, and then allow whatever amend- 
ment may be offered to it to be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment, whieh strikes out the language 
commencing at the end of line 20 on page 111, down to and in- 
eluding the words That the” on line 10, page 112, and sub- 
stitutes the language printed in italics immediately following, 
ending on line 4 of page 113. 

Mr. SMOOT.. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have no objection to a vote 
upon that question, but I want to be quite sure that if we adopt 
the committee amendment a subsitute for it will-be in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Chair has already held that. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has not made any 
ruling, The Chair has assumed from the colloquies that have 
been golng on that such an amendment would be offered and 
that no one would object to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No one will, object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Strictly speaking, nene but 
committee amendments are in order at this time, but the 
Chair would not raise the question himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have it understood 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that mone but committee 
amendments are in order at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present oceupant of the 
chair understands the point, and the Chair certainly will not 
raise any objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senate consider, and will ask:unanimeus consent that the Sen- 
ate shall consider, the amendments that are to be offered as 
amendments to the committee amendment. Then there will not 
be any question about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that un- 
derstanding will be entered into. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. That will cover the whole thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I now offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK, On page 111, line 17, after the word 
“records,” it is proposed to strike out all down to and in- 
cluding line 4 on page 113, and in lieu thereof to insert the 
following: 
and shall be open to examination and inspection ‘as other public records, 
under the same rules and regulations as may govern the examination 
‘of public documents generally. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ‘from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have an amendment somewhat similar 
to the Senator’s amendment, but I believe I like the Senator's 
amendment better than I do my own, with one exception— 
that immediately after the language that the Senator would 
insert by his amendment I should like to insert a few words. 
‘Has the Senator my amendment before him? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I have not the ‘Senator's amendment, 
but I have mine. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will pass it over to the Senator. Im- 
mediately after the word “generally” in the Senator's 
amendment I would offer the last paragraph of the amend- 
ment that the Senator from Nebraska now has in his hands, 
which reads in this way; 


All claims for abatement or refunds of taxes shall likewise be public 
property, subject to inspection under similar rules. 


If the tax returns themselves are to be public, then of 
course applications for refunds and abatements should like- 
wise be public. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I fully agree with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. I think the Senator’s suggestion im- 
proves my amendment, and I will gladly accept it and modify 
it accordingly. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the 
Senator from Tennessee if he would not be willing to with- 
‘hold his amendment until the amendment of the Senator from 
‘Nebraska is acted upon, and then offer his amendment as 
an additional one? My reason for making that suggestion is 
this; There are some Senators, I think, who might be in 
favor of the proposition of the Senator from Nebraska who 
might not be in favor of the proposition of the Senator from 
Tennessee, and I think his proposition would complicate the 
vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With the understanding that I can offer 
my amendment later, If that is satisfactory to the Senator 
from Nebraska, I shall be glad to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the suggestion? 

Mr. ‘McKELLAR. The suggestion is that we vote first 
upon the amendment of ‘the Senator from Nebraska, and then, 
in the next place, upon my suggestion. 

‘Mr. NORRIS. The Senator’s amendment, of course, would 
be in order afterwards. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. suggested the segregation because I think 
the other course would complicate the proposition, and ft would 
be better to vote upon the two matters as separate propositions. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; that may be, although I was glad 


to accept the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it strengthens the original amend- 
ma but I yield to the view of the Senator from North Caro- 

na. 

Mr. NORRIS. As far as I can see, I think the amendment 
is a very good one. Then, under that suggestion, I will with- 
raw the modification I have made, and let my amendment 
stand as I have offered it. 

Now, Mr. President, upon the question itself I want to speak 
but briefly. 

This is not a new question to the Senate. It has been up in 
every income tax bill that has ever been presented to the 
Senate since I have been a Member of it. I have always had 
definite ideas on the question, and have always wondered why 
It was that those who oppose it so often—not always, all of 
them, but so often—did it with bitterness, it seemed to me, 
with a feeling that those who favor this kind of an amendment 
were really not acting, perhaps not trying to act, for the best 
interests of the country generally. 

‘I can not myself see any objection to the publicity of these 
tax returns, and I can see, I think, a great many ways in which 
the country would be benefited if they were made public rec- 
ords. It is akin to the return that we all make in our home 
States to the assessor, As far as I know, there is not a single 
‘State but that provides that those returns shall be public, and 
that they shall be liable to inspection by any citizen, under 
reasonable rules and regulations. In my own State the law 
not only provides that they shall be open to inspection but it 
provides for the making of objections to the return of any tax- 
payer in the county by any other taxpayer, and there is a 
‘provision for hearing and summoning taxpayers when com- 
plaints are made, 
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I never have known of any danger or injury to a man’s 
business because his tax returns to the assessor were public 
property. I can not myself understand how, in making an 
income-tax return to the Federal Government, there is any 
more reason why it should be secret than the tax returns 
made under our State laws, which, instead of being secret, are 
held to be publie documents and public property, subject to 
examination. The fact that this is true has a tendency to 
bring about more honesty in returns and a fairer statement 
of property—in this case of incomes—because it is known that 
it will be possible for people to examine the return when 
it is filed and becomes a publie record. 8 

But, Mr. President, I am not trying to argue that point. It 
seems to me that that, perhaps, is apparent to everybody. There 
is another reason, the importance of which has been disclosed 
during this session of Congress, why publicity should take 
place, 

We voted just to-day upon an amendment, and there was prac- 
tically a tie yote upon it in the Senate, when if we had had 
publicity of returns it would haye been so plain that there 
would not have been any doubt as to what the Senate should 
do. As it was, Senators all of whom were trying to reach 
the same conclusion voted differently, and there was practically 
a tie in the Senate. 

Here we have discovered, or we think we have—the Senate 
committee thinks so, and the House thought so—a loophole 
by which men are avoiding the payment of their income taxes; 
and the provision in the House bill was intended to close up 
that loophole. Nobody knows just to what extent it has been 
carried on in the past because of the secrecy of these returns, 
because there is no publicity of the records; and we are con- 
fined for our consideration to a few cases that become public 
property when a man dies, and his estate is subject to adminis- 
tration under the law. 

We appointed a committee some time ago, known as the 
Couzens committee, to make certain investigations of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. There were some other things that 


crept into that, of a partisan nature, perhaps, and I am going | argument on the amendment we have voted on to-day that Mr. 


to have something to say about that when we consider either 
the motion to discharge the committee or to give it power to 
hire an attorney, and I do not want to diseuss it in detail now. 
I only want to refer to it as far as the investigation applied 
to the question now before the Senate is concerned, I was in 
favor of the appointment of that committee, mainly because I 
thought it would bring out some of the things that were hidden 
that would enable Congress properly to legislate on the income- 
tax provisions of the law. We are all in the dark. When 
that committee got to work, they came up against this law of 
secrecy, so that they would have been in the end of a blind 
alley if it had not been that some people, including the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, agreed that the secrecy covering their 
returns provided for by the law should be set aside, and that 
the committee should have information as to the returns. 
They got some information in that way. I have read a good 
part of the hearings, as far as they went. They just got 
started when the whole thing was stopped on account of the ill- 
ness of the Senator from Michigan. 

What little evidence was adduced throws a good deal of 
light on the question of how we ought to legislate in this very 
bill now before the Senate. It was disclosed, in what little 
came out, that when a claim is made by the taxpayer of some 
error in the assessment, he goes before a board or a collector, or 
somebody—it is hardly disclosed just what is done—he gets be- 
fore some kind of a tribunal and has a hearing, and it is secret. 

If he finds out that something is wrong with his tax assess- 
ment; if he finds he has been erroneously assessed, that the 
Government has taken too much, we will say, and they refund 
it to him, there may be a thousand other men in the same 
predicament, but they do not find it out. The very wealthy, 
the very large corporations, in some way or other usually do 
find out such things, get in and get their remedy. So, in a 
case like that, it is an injury to the taxpayer, and it all comes 
about because of the secrecy in this great machine, in this 
great bureau. 
every one of these objections. If, on the one hand, a man has 
been erroneously assessed, and he shows it, and there is 
publicity of the official action of the department or the bureau 
or the officer, every citizen in the United States knows about 
it the next day. If some one else is in the same predicament, 
if the same thing has happened to him, he will be enabled to 


get justice, whereas perhaps he might not even have knowledge | 


that a mistake had been made in his case. 
Mr. CARAWAY. And secrecy lends itself to the corruption. 
Mr. NORRIS. Absolutely; 
about that. 


Psblicity of these returns would relieve it of | 


the man who is dishonest and wants to evade proper taxation 
in his return, but it lends itself to corruption of the people who 
are passing on the question in secret, if it is ever raised before 
any tribunal. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest to the Senator that when a 
taxpayer goes and tries to get an adjustment, he is met with 
this situation: The Government will receive in confidence 
statements made against him reflecting upon the honesty of 
his return, and he never knows who makes the statements. 
Therefore it is an invitation for somebody who wants to give 
trouble to some one else to make a confidential statement to a 
secret agent of the Government. The whole thing reeks with 
corruption, and affords untold opportunities for blackmail and 
for doing everything else wrong. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Couzens investigation had gone on, I 
think all of this would have been disclosed along the very 
lines the Senator from Arkansas has pointed out. What little 
has been done has disclosed that in some instances some clerk 
in the bureau having a confederate on the outside, knowing in 
secret what has happened to this man’s claim or that man’s 
claim and a thousand other claims, where perhaps the man 
does not know anything about it, can communicate with his 
confederate, giving the names of the taxpayers. His confeder- 
ate then can communicate with the taxpayers, be employed as 
an attorney, perhaps on a 50-50 basis, when there is really 


nothing to do, but because it is all secret, the clients do not 


know anything about it. They pay extortionate fees to get what 
they ought to have without the payment of any fee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I just suggest right there that a man 
who has held a most important position in the Treasury De- 
partment told me that they were splitting fees four ways. He 
would not permit me to quote him, because he, like many other 
people, would rather have a job than be an honest man. He 
wanted me to make certain inquiries to establish the truth or 
falsity of his statement without revealing his name, and I 
would not do it. ? > 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it has been disclosed in the 


William Rockefeller died, that publicity was given, of course, 
to the settlement of his estate, and that it was discovered that 
this loophole in the present tax law, which everybody wants 
to close up, was resorted to by him, and he escaped paying in- 
come taxes. Nobody knew anything about it until the seitle- 
ment of a dead man’s estate brought it into publie view. No- 
body knows now how many thousands of other cases there are 
like that or whether there are thousands of other cases like it. 
We do know it worked very successfully in that case. No 
person anywhere outside of the bureau itself knows to-day 
how many million dollars of taxation have been avoided by 
the taxpayers creeping through that one loophole, which was 


| discovered only by the death of some one who had been using 


there is no question on earth | 


it to escape taxation. Maybe we can not remedy the matter, 
Maybe we will find that some of these things can not be 
remedied. The Senate disagrees as to just how it should remedy 
this one, but we never will know anything about it until we 
take off the shield of secrecy and see and examine the condi- 
tions just as they are. 

Who would be hurt by it? Where is there a citizen in the 
United States who would be injured by publicity? I can not 
myself imagine such an individual. No one who is willing 
to pay all the income tax he ought to pay under the law, 
whether he believes the law to be right or not, it seems to me, 
can have any legitimate objection to publicity of income-tax 
returns. p 

Mr. President, it will not only enable us to legislate cor- 
rectly and to finally get a law without loopholes, but it will 
bring into the Treasury of the United States many millions 
of income taxes, coming from men who are avoiding tbe pay- 
ment of proper taxes simply because there is no publicity. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It will also put an end tọ the activities 


of a great many people and some corporations pretending to 


be gold mines and getting people to invest in schemes on the 
statement that they make large earnings. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will do that. I thank the Senator. 
is quite an important proposition, it seems to me. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I suggest that it might also pre- 
vent some of our investigation work, where we try to find ont 
some of these things. They would all then be a matter of publie 
record. re 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I was trying to show that the investl- 
gation going on by the so-called Couzens committee of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue so far has disclosed nothing ex- 
cept what would have been public to everybody if it had not 


That 


Secrecy lends itself to the corruption not only of been for the secrecy that surrounds this entire business. ° 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair), The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let it be reported. F 

‘Mr. McKELLAR. It can be reported when I finish what I 
am about to say. I offer an amendment similar to that of the 
Senator from Nebraska, and ask to have it printed in the 
Recoxp. 

There being no objection, Mr. McKerzar’s amendment was 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


On page 111, line 17, after the word “records,” strike out the 
semicolon and all of the paragraph down to and ‘including line 10 on 
page 112, insert a comma and the ‘following: and shall be open to 
inspection by any citizen under rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary and approved by the President, covering only the time 
and manner of such inspection, to the end that all officials and em- 
Ployees of the Treasury in charge of such records may be inconven- 
jenced as little as possible in the discharge of their usual duties and 
that the business of the department may be as little interfered with 
ag possible. 

“ All claims for abatement or réfunds of taxes shall likewise be 
public property subject to inspection under similar rules.” 


Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for 20 minutes, 
Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 
Mr. McKHLLAR. I- yield to the Senator from Delaware for 
a question. 


FORMER SENATOR WILLARD SAULSBURY 


Mr. BAYARD, Mz. President, from 1913 to 1910 Hon. Wil- 
jard Saulsbury was a Senator from the State of Delaware in 
this body. In the last week or two the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Nuvy have seen fit to make public an- 
nouncement in regard to his record so far as practicing before 
those departments is concerned. Those statements are abso- 
lately false in fact, and I have letters to me refuting them, 
copies of letters to the several Secretaries, and a copy of the 
letter of the legal firm with which Mr. Saulsbury was said to 
be associated. I ask unanimous consent that this correspond- 
ence be placed in the Rxconb, inasmuch as the alleged state- 
ments were heretofore published in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator says the Seeretaries 
saw fit to make public statements. The Secretaries answered a 
resolution of the Senate. They could not do otherwise. 

Mr. MK ELLAR. I do not yield for a colloquy on this subject. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator obqect to my offer? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not object. 

Mr..McKELLAR. The Senator has made his statement, and 
J do net want all this matter brought up in my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the corre- 
spondence will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WasuhinctTon, D. C., May 1, 192}. 
Hon. Tromas F. (BAYARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Spxaror: I notice in the CONGRESSIONAL Ron of April 28 
tast a report af the ‘Secretary of War in which my name appears as 
one of the former United States Senators who appeared as attorney 
ån “connection with claims before the War Department. 

It is stated that former Senator Saulsbury is understood to have 
been a member of the ‘firm’ of Britton & Gray, who, on May 8, 
1919, wrote a letter to the War Department concerning demurrage 
on some cars to Aberdeen, Wash., the amount involved being 
800. I noticed in one of the newspapers recently a similar reference 
to myself as connected with the same frm Which had had some busi- 
ness with the Land Office, possibly ut or about the same time. I 
paid no attention to it, but as it seems to be considered a proper 
‘thing in making reports under the Senate resolution to refer ‘to me 
‘as ‘being connected with or interested in matters presented to any 
‘of the Gepartments by Messrs, Britton & Gray, and as nobody can 
foresee what conclusion some ¢vil-disposed person may seék to draw 
‘from the attempt to connect me with ¢laims against ‘the Govern- 
ment, I think it is excusable for me to make this statement; 

I have never been personally and pecuniarily interested in any 
‘case which the firm of Britton & Gray bad or bas before any de- 
partment of the Government. On May 8, 1919, I doubt if I had 
ever been in their offices. In December, 1920, I became associated 
with that firm, but not as a partner, simply having my Washington 
~ofice in their suite. This was an agreeable connection for me be- 
cause the firm of Britton & Gray, under that name, has been a 
‘firm of the highest reputation among the lawyers of the District for 


more than 50 years. They have a very large practice in the various 
departments, and not a day passes, I am sure, that communications 
are not going backward and forward between one or more of the 
Government departments and Britton & Gray concerning business 
to which -they are attending for clients in the legitimate practice 
of their profession. As is known to everyone connected with such 
firm, their practice is very large before the General Land Office, and 
with that office I have never had the slightest connection, nor have 
I any knowledge of that branch of the law which would justify me 
in attempting to pructe in that office. 

As you know, for a long time prior to my election to the Senate 
I was tile chairman of the board of censors of my home bar as- 
sociation, and only resigned that position when I went into the 
Senate. I should, therefore, be supposed to have more than average 
knowledge of the ethics of the legal profession; therefore, any im- 
putation of impropriety of any character connected with my profes- 
sion is extremely disagreeable to me and absolutely without any 
foundation, 

T inclose copies or letters just sent ‘by Britton & Gray to the 
War apd Interior Departments. May I ask you to gtve this com- 
munication such publicity as was given the War Department report? 
If anything further occurs in the Senate which you think would eall 
for any explanation or denial on my part, I will greatly appreciate 
it if you will let me hear of it. 

‘Yours very ‘truly, 
WILUARD SAUDSBURY. 


May 1, 1924. 
Hon. Joun W.'WErks, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. O. 

Sin: In a report made over your signature to the President of the 
Senate it is stated that Britton & Gray, attorneys at law of this city, 
on May 8, 1919, wrote n letter to your department regarding n trifling 
claim amounting to $60, made by one of their clients for demurrage 
on cars, and this gratuitous, unnecessary, and untrue statement is 
Included 

“of which firm (Britton & Gray) former Senator Saulsbury is 
understood to have been ‘a member.” 

I can not escape the conclusion that the object of ‘inserting this 
falsehood is the endeavor to connect my name with the nauseous and 
disgusting condition disclosed in some of the Government departments. 
For this reason I can not attribute it to you personally. 

I had not the slightest connection with Britton & Gray's office for 
more than a year and a half after the date given for this letter. "The 
‘triviality of the matter would make it unworthy of notice were it not 
for the motive. I, however, have the honor to suggest that any one 
of your subordinates who would be guilty of such an act is unworthy 
of confidence and unfit to hold any Government position where he may 
‘be further enabled to show vicious partisanship. 

Yours very respectfully, 

“WILLARD BAULSBURY. 
May 1, 1924. 
Hon. JonN W. WEEKS, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We note in the CoNcrEssionan "RECORD of April 28 n report 
by you to the President of the Senate with respect to any ex-Members 
of the House of Representatives, ex-Senators, or any ex-Cabinet officers 
who may have appeared as attorneys or agents in connection with 
claims of the War Department, as follows: 

“Willard Saulsbury: May 8, 1919, Britton & Gray, «attorneys 
at law, of which firm Senator Saulsbury ts understood to ‘have 
been a member, wrote a letter to the Engineer Department con- 
cerning certain demurrage on cars furnished at Aberdeen, Wash., 
in September, 1917, which had been disallowed by the Auditor 
‘for the War Department. The correspondence requested further 
information as to the dates the cars were placed on order of a 
representative of the Engineer Department. This could not be 
furnished, and, so far as known, the disallowance stands. ‘The 
amount involved was 500.“ 

Permit us to advise you that ex-Senator Saulsbury has never been 
and is not a member of the firm of Britton & Gray. In January, 
1921, we arranged with ex-Senator Saulsbury that he should use a 
portion of our offices, which arrangement still continues. 

It seems to us with a firm of practitioners, having daily ‘business 
before your department, and with established headquurters in this 


-eity, it would have been a very easy matter for the officials in charge 


to have called upon Britton & Gray for the facts before making such 
an erroneous return in response to Senate resolution, and in view of 
the above we respectfully request that you may supplement your 
previous report by advising the Senate In accordance with the facts. 
Very respectfully, 
BRITTON & Grav. 
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Max 1, 1924. 


To the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: In a recent number of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp we notice 
that, in reply to the resolution of the Senate of the United States 
calling for information with reference to ex-Members of the House of 
Representatives, ex-Senators, and ex-Cabinet officers who have appeared 
as attorneys or agents in connection with claims before your depart- 
ment, a statement that ex-Senator Willard Saulsbury, of Delaware, 
had appeared as counsel or attorney in the case of the Bolton oil 
and gas lease. 


The oll and gas lease to which reference was made was in the hands 
of the firm of Britton & Gray, with which frm ex-Senator Saulsbury has 
never had any official connection. Ex-Senator Saulsbury is associated 
with the firm of Britton & Gray in the sense that he has office rooms 
in connection with those of this firm. He had no comnection or 
knowledge of any kind with the matter above referred to, and this 
fact could have easily been ascertained by the officer in your office 
having charge of the matter if he had called upon this firm for 
information, 

In view of the above, we respectfully request that you may correct 
your previous report to the Senate, so that the facts may be correctly 
placed of record. 

Yours very respectfully, 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR resumed and concluded his speech, which is 
entire, as follows: 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I agree with what has 
been so well said by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnts! 
in reference to the publicity of tax returns. I do not think 
there is a more important provision in this bill. Publicity of 
tax returns is in exact accordance with the spirit if not the 
very letter of our Constitution. That is provided for in an 
article which is not very generally kept; but, at the same time, 
it is in the Constitution now. Section 9 ef Article I of the Con- 
stitution provides as follows: N 


BRITTON & GRAY, 


A regular statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from time to time. 


The framers of our Government intended that its affairs 
should be transacted in public, and especially its tax affairs. 
J doubt if it was dreamed by them that the Government would 
ever impose taxes and make the records concerning their im- 
position secret records, only to be opened upon the direction 
of the officer in charge of their collection. 

I stop here long enough to say that under the present law no 
officer of this Government except the Secretary of the Treasury 
and those whom he designates has the right to look at any tax 
return. No Member of Congress, not a committee of this body, 
not a committee of the other House, has the slightest right or 
power to get any information from the Treasury about tax 
returns. 


It is a remarkable thing that Members of both Houses of 
Congress would be willing to impose taxes on the people of the 
United States and then provide for their being secretly imposed, 
secretly refunded, secretly abated; yet that is exactly the pro- 
vision in the present law. 

A policy of secrecy in reference to the collection of billions 
of dollars of taxes a year is in effect now. Not even a Con- 
gressman or a Senator is permitted to look into. the records, 
not even a committee of either House is permitted to look into 
the records. They are hermetically sealed, and only by passing 
a resolution is the Congress through its committees able to get 
any information concerning taxes, and then, when the informa- 
tion is obtained the records are sacredly guarded by the official 
in charge of them, and an expert, so I am informed, is sent along 
to the committee for the purpose of explaining the return. 

The Senator from Nebraska said a few moments ago that he 
had read the report of the hearings before the Couzens com- 
mittee. I ask him if there was an officer of the Treasury De- 
partment brought along to explain all returns to the committee 
when they were offered to the committee. Was that the way 
it was handled? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not answer the question. I do not 
know whether that occurred in all cases or not. That did 
happen, I think. t 

Mr. McKELLAR, The papers so reported. 

Mr. NORRIS. Whether that was the case always or not, I 
can not say. 


Mr. McKELLAR. What information can a committee of the 
Senate or the House get as to these secret returns, none of them 
being specialists in taxation, involving the most complicated 
questions of law and fact? What information can they get, 
other than what the expert is pleased to give them, upon an 
examination ef the returns in that way? 

Again, Mr, President, the secret imposition of taxes—for 
that is what if means—the secret repayment of taxes, the 
secret abatement of. taxes, is contrary to the genius and policy 
of American institutions, and ought not to be tolerated in any 
free country. 

We have 48 States in this Union, all imposing taxes; almost 
innumerable counties imposing taxes; almost innumerable 
cities, all imposing taxes; and the tax records of every city, 
of every county, and of every State are public records, and, 
so far as I know, the tax records of the United States are 
publie records except in the case of income taxes. They alone 
are secret. What is the reason for this secrecy? Why should 
we have secrecy in tax returns? 

Again, Mr. President, what has been the result of this policy 
of secrecy in connection with income-tax returns? It has be- 
come almost a publie scandal. In 1921, there were refunded 
in taxes by the Treasury Department, in round numbers 
$28,000,000. In 1922 they refunded $48,000,000 and in 1923 
$229,000,000. They went so far beyond fhe estimate that we 
have just passed a bill—I do not know whether the bill has 
actually become the law now—but we have just passed a 
deficiency bill appropriating the enormous sum of $105,000,000 
fer the purpose of refunding taxes that have been declared 
illegally assessed and collected. What kind of a department 
have we down there that in one year has illegally assessed 
against the citizens of the United States $229,000,000 of taxes? 
Ts it any wonder that there is to be an investigation of the de- 
partment that is so inefficient, so utterly incompetent, that it 
makes mistakes and admits it has made mistakes in the assess- 
ment of taxes in the enormous sum of $229,000,000 in one year? 

Were they refunded openly? Were these refunded after a 
public hearing? Oh, no. They were refunded only after a 
secret hearing. The taxpayer makes a claim to clerks in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, and if he is able to convince those 
clerks that such taxes should be refunded, the matter goes 
through, and thus hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
returned to taxpayers without a public hearing, without it 
being judicially passed upon, All other daims against the 
Government have to go before a public tribunal. . These claims 
alone do not have to go before a public tribunal. In like 
manner, Claims for abatements are made by taxpayers. They 
are passed upon by clerks in the department, and I mean no 
offense when I speak of Gerks. Some of the best men I know 
are engaged in this business, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Is the Senator aware of the fact that while 
the refunds amounted to $123,000,000—— 

Mr. McKELLAR, There was $124,000,000 appropriated in 
the previons bill and there is a deficiency bill now before the 
Congress, which means that there will be, by July 1, 1924, the 
end of the fiscal year 1923, $105,000,000 more refunded. 

Mr. WATSON. But for 1917 and 1918, which were the great 
years when all this difficulty occurred and all these complexi- 
ties arose that had to be solved, the refund of taxes amounted to 
$123,000,000. However, in going over all of those tax returns, 
they collected the additional sum of $600,000,000 for the Gov- 
ernment, while at the same time they were refunding $123,000,- 
000 to the taxpayers. The largest of them all, $9,000,000, to 
any one individual was the result of a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator talks about there being $600,- 
000,000 additional collection of reassessments that were made 
by us. I think I have seen those figures, but the amount of 
abatement that has heen allowed to the taxpayers of the 


country upon claims largely exceeds the enormous sum that 


has been paid in refunds. So that I doubt, from the figures 
we have been able to obtain, whether we have really gained 
anything or not. We have to use a gimlet in order to extract 
any information from the department about it. For a long 
time the Secretary of the Treasury refused or failed to give 
any information about it. I had to offer a resolution. I had 
resolutions passed twice in this body before we could get any 
information about it, and the amount of the abatements and 
ef the refunds is nrobably more, I will say to the Senator, than 
the amount of additional taxes collected. 
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Mr. WATSON. But in the first place there are no figures 
for the total abatements—— 

Mr. McKELLAR, Oh, no, the Treasury Department is not 
giving them to us. I have asked for them time and again 
and did not get them. I did get figures as to the refunds, and 
the only reason why I could get those figures was because in 
an old law it was provided that the figures should be prepared 
and sent to the Speaker of the House of Representatives. The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives told me that he had 
sent them to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 
When I went to the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for them he said that they were buried in some cellar. 
I went to the cellar for them, and when I finally got them I 
published them. That was the only way I could get them, I 
understood from the gentleman who actually made the investi- 
gation of them in the cellar that the Treasury Department did 
not want them turned over to me even under those conditions, 
but they are in the Record. The enormous amount of refunds 
for the last three years aggregated over $24,000,000 in 1921, 
$48,000,000 in 1922, and $229,000,000 in 1923, amounting in the 
aggregate to the enormous sum of approximately $300,000,000. 

Mr. WATSON. I am trying to tell my friend some facts 
about the situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator has them. That is 
what we have been trying to get from the Treasury Department. 
I hope the Senator from Indiana has the information. 

Mr. WATSON. It is easy enough to charge dereliction of 
duty in the collection of a vast sum, and especially when billions 
of dollars of taxes had to be collected by a department wholly 
inadequate from the time of the beginning of the war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We collected a great many more taxes 
than that during the war and by the same department. 

Mr. WATSON. No; that is when the trouble occurred, in 
1917 and 1918. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. WATSON. That is when practically all of the trouble 
occurred. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. WATSON. No; I am not. I know exactly what I am 
talking about. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reports were all made in those years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The abatements occurred to a very great 
extent during that time. 

Mr. WATSON. The department keeps no figures as to the 
total amount of abatements, because that is a purely temporary 
question. A man comes in and for some cause or other wants 
the question held up. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator said abatements are tem- 
porary? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They may be temporary, but the claims 
for abatements are the most effective way of the rich taxpayer 
withdrawing funds from the Treasury that ought to be retained 
in the Treasury. 

Mr. WATSON. That is another assertion, if my friend will 
permit me in all kindness to say, which is unfounded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I challenge the Senator to bring from the 
Treasury Department the claims allowed as abatements and 
the names of those to whom abatements were given. I chal- 
lenge him to do it. Will he do it? 

Mr. WATSON. If my friend will permit me to make an 


assertion 

Mr, McKELLAR. No. I want to know if the Senator will 
bring them. 

Mr, WATSON. No; because they are not kept as the Sena- 
tor thinks. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Not kept? 

Mr. WATSON. On all these questions of refunds and abate- 
ments, when they were settled, there were $123,000,000 of re- 
funds and $600,000,000 of additional taxes collected after all the 
proposition of abatements had been determined. A taxpayer 
comes in, whether he be rich or poor, and makes a statement 
upon which he asks for a reaudit, and they simply hold up the 
final decision until a reaudit is given. That is an abatement. 
It is not a final settlement of the question. It does not finally 
determine the amounts to be paid, but when it is all said and 
done and all the declamations shall have heen indulged in, the 
fact remains that $123,000,000 has been refunded and $600,- 
000,000 of additional taxes collected, and that is the sum and 
substance of it all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is not the sum and substance of it all. 
The Senator from Indiana is not at all informed about the 
matter. I ask him to read the letters of tho Secretary of the 
Treasury that were published in the Recorp on March 12, 1924, 
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and he will see how mistaken he is, 
not keep a record of abatements, 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am a taxpayer. A reassessment is made 
on the ground that I have not given a proper return. An in- 
spector is sent to my home and an examination is made and I 
am reassessed, say, for $100,000 taxes. Of course, that could not 
be in my case because I have no such fortune. But suppose it 
is done; I come here by my agent or by some former employee 
of the ‘Treasury Department and get that claim for abatement 
allowed. 

Mr. WATSON. Will my friend permit me? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Then the Senator from Indiana says in a 
ease like that, though I have escaped the $100,000 of taxes that 
have been reassessed against me, that the Treasury Department 
does not even keep a record of it. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it does not keep a record of it, it ought 
to keep such a record. 

Mr. WATSON, The Senator from Indiana did not make any 
such statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will look at his remarks in 
the Recorp he will see that is just what he said. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Indiana, 
knows 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator does not think that is so 
when it is submitted to him in its exact form, then I am glad 
to have him change his position. 

Mr. WATSON, The Senator from Indiana is perfectly 
familiar with the operations of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. WATSON. I am a Member of the Committee on Finance 
and I have some knowledge of the situation. The Senator 
from Indiana knows that each separate record of abatement 
of course is kept by itself, but no compilation of the total 
amount is kept. No compilation of the amount is kept because 
it is purely a temporary proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says he is familiar with it. 
He is on the Finance Committee, and, of course, he is one of 
the leaders on the floor and one of the keynoters of the Re- 
publican Party. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator furnish a list of the 
abatement claims or a copy of the abatement claims that have 
been made for 1923? The Senator does not answer. 

Mr. WATSON. I did not hear the Senator's question. My 
attention was diverted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I asked if the Senator will see that the 
Treasury Department furnishes the Senate with the abate- 
ment claims for 1923 that were allowed. 

Mr. WATSON. They would have to go through every case 
of abatement and it would take weeks and weeks to do it. 
What is the difference whether or not a claim was abated? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will tell the Senator what the difference 
is. The difference is between an honest collection of the reve- 
nue of the country that has been imposed by the Congress and 
one that is partial and shows favoritism. 

Mr. WATSON. Not at all. In other words, a far greater 
number of cases that were abated were finally decided against 
the taxpayer than were decided in favor of the taxpayer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says there is no record kept. 
So how can he make that statement? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator did not say there was no record 
kept. I have repeatedly stated that there was a record in each 
case kept, but no record of the compilation of the total amount. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Why ought not such a record be kept? 

Mr. WATSON. Because it would involve an endless amount 
of work for no purpose. Why should it be done? Has the Sen- 
ator any idea in the world of the vast amount of work done in 
the Treasury Department? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Of course, and I know, too, the vast body 
of men employed down there to do the work. We furnish all 
the necessary employees to do that work and they ought to do 

-it. If they have not the information as to abatements, one of 
the most important things in the department, so far as revenue 
is concerned, they ought to have kept it. I believe if the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would make inquiry he would find that they 
have the information and could furnish the Information, but 
when it is furnished it will be found that the abatements so far 
exceed what has actually been collected on reassessment that it 
would show a condition that they do not want to have shown. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield with pleasure. 


The Senator says they do 


of course, 
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Mr; KENDRICK. In connection with the question of pub- 
leity, I am in favor of publicity as provided in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr Nonnrs J. I want to 
ask the Senator from Tennessee if he does not believe that in 
the interest of fairness to the taxpayer some provisions more 
satisfactory than the present ones should be made for levying 
am increase on one's taxes. In all the eases that have been 
brought to my attention the taxpayer is first notified that his 
taxes have been imcreased, without giving him any hearing 
whatsoever in connection with such increase. Some provision 
should be made whieh would give him a hearing before an in- 
crease in taxes is levied. I ask the Senator if he does not be- 
lieve that such an arrangement, either through administration 
or provision of law, would go a long ways toward correcting the 
return of taxes? 

Mr. McKDLLAR. I agree with the Senator entirely, but 
I merely wish to pofmt out to him what is done. The Senator 
fron Wyoming, we will say, makes out a tax return for seme 
corporation with whieh he is conneeted, That return is exam- 
ined by some employee of the Internal Revenue Bureau, whe 
then sends an inspector to Wyoming or designates an inspeetor 
whe is already in Wyoming, to examine into the aceounts of 
that corporation. That inspector aets seeretly; there is no 
openness about it; he can take just what course he pleases. 
He usually goes over the books and makes an assessment. 
It is done seeretly. He sends his report here te Washington 
and his assessment is placed on the tax books. He imereases 
the assessment, he Inereases the amount of taxes, and that 
increased assessment of the tax is sent to the collection dis- 
trict of which the Senator's State is a part, and frequently 
without any knowledge of the taxpayer. Then the taxpayer's 
only recourse is to send a man all the way to Washington to 
look into the matter. 

Mr; KENDRICK. He usually has to send an attorney. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is usually an attorney who is selected, 
or a man who has been hy the tax bureau and is no longer 
there; some man who practices before the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. He goes to see a clerk or perhaps two clerks. By 
the way, I have no complaint to make of them; they are very 
nice gentlemen. But there is a secret hearing on the taxes 
of the corporation in whieh the Senator is interested; the 
matter is passed on in seeret. When it is over, a statement 
of the amount of the tax which has been assessed is sent 
to the Wyoming district; and the Senator's corporation has 
got to pay it outright or pay it under protest, and then sue 
the Government in order to get it back. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator is exactly right in his post- 
tion that in such cases as that there ought to be a tribunal 
which is open, just as open as is any court, where the Senator 
may go or where the Gevernment may go and undertake to 
collect the taxes from the Senator's company, if the tax is 
due; but after the Senator has made his return, after it has 
been examined into, and after he has paid his taxes, the matter 
certainly ought net to be opened up in secret in any such 
way. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, it seems to me it could 
hardly fail to be a public benefit to have these records made 

ublie. 
p Mr. McKELLAR. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. KENDRICK. And at the same time, I see no reason 
why, in the interest of fairness, the taxpayer should not be 
given @ hearing before his taxes are increased. 

In connection with the method of procedure at this particular 
time, I desire to say that it involves a trip of 2,020 miles from 
my home town to Washington in order to eorrect an increase: 
which has been made by the Government even though it were 
made in error: 

Mr. McKELLAR: Not only that, Mr. President, but when 
such increase is made it is done secretly; the whole proceeding 
is in secret. The taxpayers do not know of it. There are in- 
numerable rules in the Treasury Department, none of which 
are published, nine of which the public knows. ‘The officials 
of the department pass upon those rules and regulations and 
are familiar with them, of course, but cases are often times 
settled on such rules of which the taxpayer never heard, and 
which have never been submitted to him. 

Mr. KENTRICK. Mr. President, I merely wish to say one 
more word abeut this matter. I am one of those who are net 
sitting in judgment upon the Treasury Department. I believe 
that the officials of that department are enforcing the law as 
nearly with integrity as they knew how, and under very great 
diffienities, because the income tax law is even yet an Innova- 
tion fr our country, and there are many complications con- 
neeted with it. I have been unable in the past, however, and F 
um now unable, to see any good reason why the present arbi- 


trary method of raising one’s taxes without first giving him a 
hearing, should be employed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELEAR. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT: T wish to: state to the Senator that every tax- 
payer now has that right it there is a question raised as to 
the amount of taxes due. The Senator would not have the law 
require that the taxpayer should be present whem his tax re- 
turns are examined, would he? 

Mr. KENDRICK. No. 

Mr: SMOOT. Just a moment. There is a just criticism 
offered by the Senator in relation to the taxpayer having te 
come here or to send somebody here in case there is a dispute 
as to the amount of his taxes. Such disputes, of course, arise, 
but in this bill we provide a tax-appeai board; and some of 
the members of that board will sit somewhere near tiie State of 
Wyoming, perhaps in Wyoming, or in Utah, or in Colorado, so 
that the cases which arise in that section ean he considered 
by the appeal board without the taxpayer coming near Wash- 


n. 
Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 
Mr. McKELLAR. Allow me just a moment to answer the 
Senator’s suggestion. The Senator from Utah says that un- 
der this bill we are going to send out a nomadic court or beard. 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes: 
Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator mean to tell me that the 


committee has returned to the tax-collection principles and 
laws of Henry VII of England? That was the way in which 


he proceeded. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELEAR. Henry VII was known as the greatest 
tax collector in the world, and the way he proceeded was to 
send out from his office in London a nomadic’ court, which 
went around and levied and collected taxes from the various 
citizens in his dominions. I hope the Senator from Utah has 
net reintroduced the principle and policies of tax colleetion of 
Henry VII. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to say a word further to the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricr’).- 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish te say to the Senator from Wyoming“ 
that the taxes for the year 1917—and that is the year im which 
the first tax returns which amounted to anything were made 
are the ones that are not settled up to date. They have in- 
volved more time and more expense than have the tax returns 
for all the other years put together, with the exception of the 
year 1918. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator knows that 
there is a five-year limit. 

Mr. SMOOT: Oh, well 

Mr. McKELLAR. Wait one moment. It has been said by 
the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Indiana that most 
of the tax claims and most of the eontested tax payments arose 
during the years of the war. Why, Mr. President, every tax 
claim: brought about by the war has been barred by the statute 
of limitations for more than 18 months 

Mr: SMOOT. The Senator says that, but he does not mean it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I do mean exactly that. There is a 
five-year limitation, and this is 1924 and not 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator that waivers were made 
in those cases; and if waivers had not been made suits would 
have been started. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But there were not many of such esses. 

Mr: SMOOT. That action was taken before the present 
administration went into office. I never talk polities here 
when I talk business, and this is business and not politics; 
and I want to state to the Senator—— 

Mr. McKELLAR: I think it is very fine political business 
that often certain taxpayers of the country can get refunds 
utterly out of proportion, in my judgment, to what is due. 

Mr. The refunds amount to about 2 per cent of 
what we have collected. 

Mr, MeKELLAR, The Senator and I can not agree as to 


No; but the figures will speak for them- 
selves. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yleld to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. MeKELLXR. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I can understand very weil that the 


arrangement for the appointment of this board, to which 
reference has been made, to sit in different sections nearer 
to the taxpayers would prove a great convenience and a great 
economy. 
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Mr. SMOOT. There are to be not moře than 28 members of 
the board for two years, and I wanted to explain to the 
Senator the reason for that. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The thought I have in connection with 
the increasing of one’s taxes is that notice might very well 
be given to a taxpayer that it appears to the department he 
owes a certain additional amount in taxes; but I insist that 
that increase should not be made until an examination has 
been had in a public manner of the facts in connection with 
the increased assessment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what will be done under this 
bill. It provides for a 60-day notice, and no action can be 
taken for 60 days. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator will remember that such a 
rule applies even in the counties of our States. When it is 
proposed to increase the taxes of a taxpayer he is given a 
hearing before the increase becomes effective. In income- 
tax cases, however, according to the circumstances which 
have been brought to my attention, almost invariably the tax- 
payer has no thought or idea that his taxes are to be increased 
until he is notified to pay. I say that is unfair to the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under this bill that is prohibited, I will say 
to the Senator, and the taxpayer is given 60 days. ‘There 
will be a hearing before an impartial board, and no action 
ean be taken by the Government until after the 60 days have 
elapsed, 

Mr. KENDRICK. I am glad to hear that is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, all other claims against 
the Government, except tax claims, have to go before a public 
tribunal. Tax claims, the most important of all claims to our 
citizens, are alone singled out to be determined in secret. 

In like manner claims for abatement are made by taxpayers, 
and they are passed upon by clerks in the department. I mean 
no offense when I speak about clerks, for some of the very 
best men I know are engaged in this business in the revenue 
office. They are high-minded, conscientious, splendid young 
men, and I am not complaining of them. I am complaining, 
however, of the system of secrecy under which they work. They 
work in secret and their findings are in secret. They do not 

èeven advise the taxpayer until it is all settled what it is pro- 
posed to assess him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator what he means by 

_ secrecy? Does he mean that the thousands of workers here in 
the Treasury Department shall at the close of each day make 
public what they have accomplished, or does he mean that 
they should not perform any work unless the taxpayer, or some 
representative who wants to know what they are going to do 
in connection with tax returns, is present? I do not think the 
Senator believes that that would be at all feasible. 

Mr. McKBLLAR, Oh, no, Mr. President. I will tell the 
Senator and the Senate what I believe as to how it should be 
done. As to the enormous claims for abatement, amounting to 
hundreds of millions and perhaps billions of dollars, and the 
enormous claims for refunds, amounting to over $200,000,000 
this year, there should be a public tribunal before which the 
honest taxpayer may go and receive what he is entitled to, 
namely, a public hearing. There should be a tribunal, in the 
nature of a court, where a taxpayer may go and be heard and 
receive what he is entitled to, and where the Government of 
the United States may receive what it is entitled to. I am op- 
posed to a department or bureau passing upon these enormous 
claims in secret, where the public is not to be taken into con- 
sideration, and where oftentimes not even the taxpayer is taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. President, these tax records are all secret; the results 
are all secret; the refunds are all secret; the abatements are 
all secret. It is contrary to the policy and genius of American 
institutions to have these enormous sums either abated or 
refunded by secret departmental acts. It has gotten to be a 
scandal. It has been openly charged—with how much truth I 
can not say—but it has been charged time and again that the 
rich taxpayers having a “pull” can get refunds when the 
poorer taxpayers are unable to do it. We should not permit a 
system that will lead to this kind of a charge. We should not 
permit a system that on its face smacks of favoritism in goy- 
ernment, We should not permit a system that will so readily 
give rise to fraud and wrongdoing in the matter of taxes. 

Mr. President, it is no crime to be a rich man or a rich 
woman. On the contrary, if riches are obtained honestly, it is 
a very great credit to any person to have them. It is not nec- 
essary for these riches to be covered up. There is no reason 
why their possession should not be publicly known. It casts 
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no odium upon the person who owns the riches, and therefore 
there is no reason why the Government should enter into a con- 
tract to keep secret the tax returns of its taxpayers. It ought 
to be a matter of great pride to one who has honestly made his 
or her wealth, who has honestly received it, for the public to 
know that he or she has this wealth. Mr. President, the whole 
purpose of secrecy is to get favors. There can be no other 
reason for it. There can be no other excuse for it; and favors 
in government should not be given. All taxpayers should be 
treated alike. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why was not the Senator interested in this 
question after the passage of the laws of 1917 and 1918? Why 
did he leave the matter until 1924 and then talk about it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ah, Mr. President, the Senator knows 
perfectly well that in 1921, when the last revenue bill was 
passed, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and I made 
identically the same fight that we are making here to-day; and 
I will stop here long enough to give the names of the Senators 
voting on the matter on that occasion. It was voted on on 
November 7, 1921, just the time when the Senator said I ought 
to have made the fight, and I did make the fight at that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me finish this. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that was the question of making the rec- 
ords public. 

Mr. McKBELLAR. Yes; making public tax returns; and 
whenever you do that you have cured this situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to my friend, but I want to 
put in here just what the Senator has called out, and I will 
ask him to wait for just a moment. 

On the Norris amendment—and it was substantially the 
same amendment that this is, almost in words exactly the 
sSame—there were 28 yeas and 34 nays, 

The yeas were: 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Myers Reed 
Broussard Jones, Wash. Norbeck Sheppard 
Capper Kenyon Norris Shields 
Fletcher 2 Overman Stanley 
Gerry La Follette Pittman Swanson 
Harris McKellar Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Heflin McNary Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
The nays were: 
Ball Frelinghuysen Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee Gooding New Spencer 
Bursum Hale Newberry Sutherland 
Cameron Keyes Nicholson Townsend 
Curtis Lenroot Oddie arren 
Edge Lodge Penrose Watson, Ind, 
Ernst McCumber Phipps Willis 
Fernald McKinley Poindexter 
France oses Shortridge 


Mr. President, the Senator wanted to know why I was not 
figħting for this publicity at a time when a fight might be 
effective. I was fighting for it then, and at that very time the 
Senator from Utah by his vote and by his speeches was under- 
taking to defeat the very publicity that we are now talking 
about. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator in a moment, 
but before I do so I want to read another list. The one Senator 
who was defeated who voted “yea”—that is, in favor of 
publicity—was Mr. Pomerene, and here is a list of those who 
were defeated who voted “nay”: 


McCumber Newberry 
New Poindexter 


France Sutherland 


Frelinghuysen 

All of them were defeated. I do not mean to say that they 
were defeated on this question; but I am calling attention to 
the fact that eight Senators were defeated who voted against 
publicity as against one who was defeated who yoted for 
publicity. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, does the Senator honestly 
think, down in his heart, that anybody in the States of either 
one of those Senators ever mentioned that as an issue? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They may not have, but it indicates the 
general trend of senatorial conduct. It indicates the reaction- 
ary view that those Senators had, which reactionary view, in 
my humble judgment, brought about their defeat. 

Mr. WATSON. That is going a long way to make an 
answer, or a pretended answer, to my question. Does the 
Senator really think, now, back in the back part of his head, 
that that question was ever mentioned by anybody in the cam- 
paign in any of those States as a reason why that Senator 
should be defeated, or that any Senator who voted “nay” on 
that question ever lost a single vote on that account? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I think this was one of the yotes cast 
by these gentlemen, taken with others, all of a similar reac- 
tionary nature, that brought about their defeat; but I want to 
say, for the benefit of my distinguished friend from Indiana, 
whom I love very dearly, who is always in a good humor and 
always smiling, that I hope when the next election rolls around 
in which he is interested the voters will be thinking about other 
questions and not about this, and that the Senator may escape. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator; but it is entirely agree- 
able to me to have them think about that question, because I 
propose to vote precisely as I voted before and, if necessary, to 
defend it on the stump. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure of that. I think the Sen- 
ator, however, will have a very hard time defending on the 
stump a position in favor of secret tax imposition, secret tax 
assessment, secret tax collection in this country, regardless of 
who it is that the taxes are assessed against. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. I will say to the 
Senator before he starts, however, that though I find his name 
here as voting “nay,” just as he is going to vote “nay” in a 
little while, I hope personally that he will escape the penalty 
of having voted against the best interests of the American 


people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I haye been up for election 
since that vote, and it did not worry me. The Senator, how- 
ever, mentioned Senator Sutherland. Senator Sutherland did 
not run since 1916, which was about five years before the vote 
to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘This vote was in 1921, and Senator Suther- 
land and all the other Senators that I have mentioned here ran 
in 1922 and were defeated. I am talking about Senator Suther- 
land of West Virginia. There are other Sutherlands besides 
the distinguished and splendid former Senator Sutherland of 
Utah, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh! I apologize to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is all right. I knew the Senator just 
had them mixed up. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator referred to Senator 
Sutherland of Utah, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure of that. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. Has the Senator from Tennessee any objec- 
tion to having incorporated in the Recorp at this time and read 
a letter written by the present chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, the Hon. Coxpetx HULL, to Mr. MILLS, of 
the House of Representatives, on this subject? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I have no objection to its being put in the 
Reconrp, but I want it to go in, not in my speech, but in the 
other part of the Recorp. I shall be glad to have the Senator 
compliment the distinguished chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, Mr. Hurt, who is my warm friend, and 
one of the best men in the country and one of the ablest men 
in the country. I shall be delighted if the Senator will put it 
in the Record and let is be published in the part of the RECORD 
where it should be published. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have no doubt the Senator has very great 
respect for Mr. Hutt’s opinion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have great respect for his opinion. I 
do not always agree with him, but I have great respect for him. 

Mr. McLEAN. I should like to have the letter put in now, 
because it relates fo this very subject. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I am perfectly willing to have it put in, 
but not in my speech. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I will ask to have it read by the Secretary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it go in under the rule, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter will be printed in 
the Recorp under the rule. 

Mr. McLBEAN, I want it read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I am not going to have it read at 
this time. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will read it when the Senator finishes, then. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All right. 

Mr. President, it has been truly said that the science of 
taxation is the science of government. It is the one all-im- 
portant thing in government. It is the most important thing in 
government. Without it there can be no government; and yet 
this Government has adopted the policy of secrecy, of covering 
up the sources from which it gets the taxation, and in doing 
so, in my judgment it violates every principle of honest, free, 
open government, and such a course ought not to be tolerated 
for a moment. This policy of secrecy leads to frauds. It leads 
to impositions upon the Government. It leads to impositions 
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upon the taxpayers. It leads to evasions of taxes. It leads 
to ignorance in assessing and collecting our taxes. The Con- 
gress can not properly deal with the subject of taxation when 
they do not know what the real facts are about taxation. We 
have no such actual information about taxes in our country 
that we can really intelligently deal with the subject, and we 
can not have such information until this policy of secrecy in 
the assessment and collection of taxes is done away with and 
a policy of publicity established. 

Look at the present situation. If a billion dollars of claims 
for abatement of taxes were allowed last year, is not that a 
fact that Congress should know about? If the revenue de- 
partment abated a billion dollars in taxes last year, or half a 
billion dollars in taxes last year, or even $100,000,000—and 
nobody estimates the figure as low as that—ought not Con- 
gress to know it? And how can we deal intelligently with it 
unless we do know it? Yet we have covered it up ourselves. 
We tell the Secretary: Lou take charge of the tax returns. 
You are the only one that is permitted to read them, to see 
them, to know about them.” No other person in this country 
has the right to look into them. Not even the Senators, not 
even the Congressmen, not even our committees, are per- 
mitted to do it. It is a policy of secrecy that we ought not to 
permit to go on for one moment longer. 

Three years ago, Mr. President, there were many of us 
who fought for this policy of publicity—not a halfway 
publicity, not the kind of publicity under which a Senator or 
Congressman can take his hat in his hand and go up to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and say, Mister, please let me 
look at your books”; not the kind of publicity that requires 
a committee of the Senate to pass resolutions and then 
merely get a peep at the records, but the kind of publicity 
that will mean something, that will mean honest imposition 
of taxes, honest collection of taxes, a fair and just adminis- 
tration of the system of national taxation. 

Surely the Government has nothing to hide. Why, then, 
should we continue this system of secrecy? I have been in- 
formed that no other government in the world has secrecy of 
returns except the United States. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, precisely the contrary is 
the case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is no other State in this Union 
that has secrecy of tax returns. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator said “no other government 
in the world.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. What nation has it? Let the Senator 
state what nation has it. My information is that the other 
nations of the world all have open tax returns. 

Mr. McLEAN. England. Holland, Denmark, Austria, 
Canada, France are among those. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Among those? 

Mr. McLEAN. And many others. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that is not my informa- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, that is correct. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am giving as my authority the statement 
made by the chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
and I understand 

Mr. McKELLAR. When was that made? 

Mr. McLEAN. June 14, 1918. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if it is made on that au- 
‘thority, I will just say that I will examine into it; but I am 
confident the chairman of the national committee made a mis- 
take about it. Canada does not have secret returns, nor has 
Great Britain. That was six years ago, when the greatest war 
that ever occurred was on. 

Mr. McLEAN. It ended shortly after that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The war was on in the year 1918, as I re- 
member it, unless I am very greatly mistaken. The Senator is 
mistaken about the war not going on at that time. Armistice 
day was November 11, 1918. 

Mr. MCLEAN, We all remember that date. I said just be- 
fore the close of the war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What was the date? 

Mr. McLEAN. November 11, 1918. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know that was the date of the armistice, 
but I want to know the date of the letter. 

Mr. McLEAN. June 14, 1918. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I may be mistaken and the Senator may 
be right, but, as I recall it, the war was going on on June 14, 
1918; but we will dismiss that as purely immaterial. I want 


to say this: That there are 48 States in the Union, and many 


of them have income tax laws, and in not a State in our Union 
do we have secret tax returns as to income taxes or any other 
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taxes. In the very nature of things the taxes that are paid by 
` citizens ought to be a matter of public record which any citizen 


should have a right to examine into. I believe that should be 
the rule. 
As illustrative of what the secrecy of tax collection does, 


Just a month or two ago the Seeretary of the Treasury wrote 


a letter to me saying that he had not undertaken to enforce 
section 220 of the act, by which an attempt was made to prevent 
eynasions of the income tax law. He said he had been advised 
by many lawyers, not his own lawyer, not the Attorney General 
of the United States, not the soliciter of his department, but 
by many Inawyers—and who the many were we do not know 


that this provision of the tax law was unenforceable. 


Mr. President, if we had publicity of tax returns that sec- 


' tion of the law would have been enforced just as any other 


section of the law was enforced, or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would have filed a bill in the proper court, or would have 


` eaused a bill to be filed in the proper court, having the courts 
. eonstrue the statute before he permitted that section to be 


violated or evaded. 
If Senators vote to-day to put the Norris amendment into 


this bill providing for publicity of tax returns there will be no 


more sections of any revenue law declared unconstitutional 
and void or nugatory upon the advice of many lawyers, or of 
any lawyer, in my judgment. 

What we need, so that all taxpayers may be treated fairly 
and alike, is for the light of publicity to be turned upon tax 
returns, What has anybody to fear? Why is anybody fight- 
ing? Why is it that the department fights against publicity? 
Why are Senators who are in control of the Government 
against publicity? What is there to be concealed about tax 
returns? Why should we eonceal from the public documents 
that are inherently public records? When those records are 
made, when taxes are paid under those records, they are public 


` property, and this bill declares them to be publie property. 


Vet, after declaring them public property, it is said that no- 


body can see them. Let me read the provision of this bill. 


à 


Listen to this: 


Returns upon which the tax has been determined by the commis- 
sioner shall constitute public records. 


That is in the present law, and it is propesed to put it into 
the law we are about to enact. Then Senators say that they 
can only be examined under rules and regulations established 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and approved by the Presi- 
dent. .You do graciously permit, not in the old law, not in the 
secret law you voted for in 1921, but ylelding a small amount 
to public opinion, in this bill you do graciously agree that 
committees of the two Houses of Congress may have a squint 
at them if they act pleasantly and graciously and do not find 
anything in them. 

You, gentlemen, even have that in the seeret law which you 
passed three years. ago, but you found that eight of those who 
voted against publicity went down in ignominious defeat the 
last time—I should say nine of them; I left one of them out. 
Seeing the Senator from Minnesota, I recall that there is an- 
other one. You still declare them publie records, but then 
say that they shall only be examined by a eommittee of Con- 
gress, and whenever a committee of Congress wants to ex- 
amine them you denounce the members of the committee, al- 
though three out of five are members of your own party; you 
denounce them as being muckrakers, meddlers, inquirers into” 
something they ought not to inquire into. 

Tat is the kind of law you are passing for the American 
people, when about the most important thing they have is 
their tax returns, The most important thing in Government is 
the tax returns, and you declare them to be public records, 
and then say the public can not see them. You deelare them 
to be the property of the United States and then will not 
permit anybody in the United States to see them: 

It is a manifest subterfuge and virtually a fraud upon the 
American people to put anything like that in the law. Why 
do you declare them public records if you are going to keep 
them secret? You do keep them secret. 

Mr. President, there is but one way in the world that taxes 
can be fairly and honestly collected, and that is under a sys- 
tem of publicity. I have read already the list of Senators and 
how they voted on this before. The proposal to make the 
records public was lost by 7 votes. I hope the changes 
that have come in the Senate will be sufficient to bring about 
publicity of tax returns, and that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska may be adopted. 

Mr. McLBAN, Mr. President, the Senator did not mention 
my name as ene of the eandidates for the Senate who was 
defeated two years ago. 1 was reelected, and it is probable 


that it was largely due to the faet that I had as high Demo- 
cratic authority as there is in the country in favor of keeping 
these tax returns secret. 

I ask that this letter, written by the Hon. Corpern HULE, 
be read into the Recorp. I think everyone who is acquainted 
with Mr. Hurt or knows about his record in the House will 
agree with me that he is probably as well posted on the subject 
of taxation as any man in either branch of Congress. I ask 
that the Secretary read this letter. 

Mr. WILLIS. He is chairman of the Democratie National 
Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has already been said that he is the 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee. He has been 
a Member of Congress from Tennessee for many years, He is 
one of the finest men in this country, one of the ablest men in 
this country, one of the most expert men on taxation in this 
country. He is really one of the authors of the income tax 
law. There is nothing too good to be said about Judge HOLL 
by me. My voeabulary is not sufficient to say what I would say. 
I want to give him the credit for everything that the Senator 
has said about him, and then ten times more. But I say this, 
that no man is infallible, and if Judge Hurd argues for secreey 
of income-tax returns, or argued for it six years ago, he made 
a mistake. 

Mr. McLBAN. I think he is qualified. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Some men change their minds when they 
make a mistake. I hope 

Mr. WILLIS. Has Judge Hurt changed his mind? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. I did not know he had 
taken that position until the Senator from New Mexico said 
so, but with six years of added wisdom, six years of service 
to his country, six years of knowledge of how this thing runs, 
I hope he has changed his mind. 

Mr. WATSON. My friend from Tennessee is as far off in 
his argument as he is in his geography when he places my 
friend on my left [Mr. McLean} as being from New Mexico. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I said Connecticut, did I not? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator said New Mexico. 

Mr. McLEAN. I hope the Senator from New Mexico agrees 
with me; I do not know whether he does or not. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I apologize to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexieo, The apology is due the other 
section of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I make it to both, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want te say to my genial friend from Ten- 
nessee that that very letter was read into the Recond when 
Congressman Hunt was present, and he did not deny it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That may be so. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was about two months ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I imagine that the Senator from Utah, 
the Senator from Connectient, and the Senator from Indiana 
are prepared to put Judge Horus views on secrecy of tax re- 
turns in their party platform in order to defend themselves 
against the mistake they are going to make when they vote 
for secret tax returns here this afternoon. 

Mr. WATSON. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read. 

The principal clerk read from pages 2956 and 2957 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 22, 1924, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June tp, 1918. 

My Dran Sin: May I venture to offer limited comment on the sub. 
ject of the publicity of income-tax returns, which course has been 
rather vigorously urged from time to time by certain phases of senti- 
ment in the country? I am not quite sure whether the chief reason ad- 
vanced is that publicity would secure fuller and more accurate returns 
of taxable income, or whether it is based on the desire which has mani- 
fested itself more or less during recent years for unrestricted publicity 
of the affairs of business generally to the end that any improper trade 
policies, methods, or conduct might be exposed. - 

If the demand for publicity rests on the former ground, I should like 
to set out some of the points of the opposing views; if it rests on the 
last ground, without regard to the effect of publicity on the success of 
the tax, I should like in this connection to suggest that, however desir- 
able and necessary this character of publicity may be—and I strongly 
favor it to the fullest extent suggested by the public Interest—the plan 
should not be coupled with and made a part of the general tax law 
unless it were calculated to sustain, rather than materially to injure, 
the operation of the tax law. 

Attention may be called to the enactment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act, one of the prime purposes of whieh was publicity of the 
inner affairs, private trade methods, trade practices, and conduct of 
business concerns whenever deemed to be in the public Interest. This 
act, however, imposes penalties on any officer or employee of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for divulging any facts of this character de- 
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veloped by the commission, unless first authorized to do so by the com- 
mission itself, The commission is only authorized to make public 
such portions of the information obtained by it “as it shall deem 
expedient in the public interest,” and it is entirely prohibited from 
making public trade secrets and names of customers.” The report 
of the commission after an investigation of a business concern on 
charges of antitrust practices can only be made public in the discretion 
of the commission. It will thus be seen that careful restrictions against 
any general publicity are contained in the law, one of the underlying 
purposes of which is to expose to the condemnation of the public and, 
by appropriate official proceedings, to curb certain business practices, 
methods, or conduct, including that prohibited by antitrust and other 
legislation. 

What is, or at least what should be, the main ground on which the 
policy of publicity of tax returns is urged is to secure fuller and more 
accurate returns of taxable income. The controlling purpose of any 
tax statute designed to secure a large revenue yield should be such satis- 
factory and effective administration as would secure the maximum yield, 
and no other plan or purpose should be allowed materially to hamper 
or handicap the law operating to this end. 

In the abstract and at the first blush it seems most natural that these 
tax returns might or even should be subjected to any and every kind 
of publicity at all times. Assuming, as I have, that the Department of 
Justice, the Federal Trade Commission, and numerous other govern- 
mental agencies and authorities have been given ample statutory au- 
thority to deal effectively with any and all acts, trade practices, 
methods, or other conduct on the part of any citizen or business con- 
cern which the Federal laws have thought it wise to suppress or pre- 
vent. I have investigated and reached my individual conclusion with 
respect to the proposed general publicity of income-tax returns solely 
from the standpoint of the most satisfactory and successful administra- 
tion of the income tax law and the securing of the largest possible yicid 
of revenue. Viewed from this standpoint, I have been unable to bring 
myself to the conclusion that publicity would secure the most desir- 
able revenue results. I may first refer to the experience of some gov- 
ernments which have tried out income taxation for the longest periods. 
England, after 75 years’ experience with ber present income tax law, 
retains her policy of keeping the results secret. There is no demand 
from any source, so far as I am advised, for publicity of English income- 
tax returns. Holland retains secrecy under her income tax law, which 
has been in operation some 25 years. Denmark pursues the same 
policy of secrecy under her income tax law, in operation for 14 years; 
Austria pursues the same policy under her law, enacted some 75 years 
ago; Canada’s recent income tax law contains the same provision; 
France in her recent law has some form of secrecy, the exact nature 
and extent of which I am not definitely informed, This policy of these 
different countries, after many years’ trial, is controlled entirely by the 
question of the most satisfactory administration and the largest revenne 
yield of their respective laws. They evidently have not felt justified in 
allowing considerations of collateral or other government policies, how- 
ever strongly and plausibly urged, to effect a change of this policy. 

Let us now turn to the United States. The first Civil War income 
tax acts did not prohibit publicity. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue early recommended a provision of secrecy to Congress. This 
was disregarded, however, antil the Income tax act of 1870 was enacted. 
A lengthy debate on this act occurred in Congress, during which Gar- 
field referred to one feature of the income tax “which has made it 
very odious in many parts of the country,” namely, publicity of returns, 
The outcome of the discussion was the insertion of a provision in sec- 
tion 11 requiring secrecy, and it became a law. The view on which 
this provision was inserted was that it would meet the complaint that 
income tax laws are inquisitorial and also that publicity often dis- 
closes secret trade processes, methods, etc., even though ever so legiti- 
mate, and that, therefore, a taxpayer would be more encouraged to 
make a full and complete return when he had the assurance that his 
trade secrets, processes, etc., would not be exposed to his competitors, 

The strength, stability, and perpetuity of the income tax is based on 
the rather fixed opinion among the people generally that in both theory 
and practice it accomplishes relative fairness among the taxpayers 
more accurately than any other tax method thus far devised. Both 
now and after the war it is extremely vital that a tax method pro- 
ductive of a larger revenue than any other should be safeguarded by 
the most effective means. Whatever may be thought or said to the con- 
trary, there is a phase of human nature which while entirely willing 
to make full and complete returns of income and pay taxes accordingly 
in the belief that all taxpayers are receiving equitable treatment is at 
the same time utterly averse to the idea of general publicity of private 
business methods and private business affairs. The States and the Fed- 
eral Government can provide for investigations and full publicity of 
business methods, practices, and affairs generally by separate enact- 
ment, as has already been done to a measurable extent. Publicity at 
this stage, when business conditions and methods have become far more 
complicated and consist of a far greater variety than those in existence 


during and following the Civil War period, would be resented by the 
taxpayer to a correspondingly greater extent than it was during the 
operations of the Civil War acts. I strongly favor any and every kind 
of publicity needed with respect to all phases of our financial, com- 
mercial, and industrial activities, but I think it unwise in the light of 
almost universal experience in the past to discredit or break down the 
income-tax system or seriously jeopardize it by utilizing this law in- 
stead of some separate law or laws for publicity purposes. 

The Federal income tax act of 1894 in section 34 reenacted sec- 
tion 3167 of the Revised Statutes, containing secrecy of returns, and 
without special opposition, so far as I now recall. In this connection 
it is my recollection that when this act was declared invalid by the 
Supreme Court the Treasury directed that all income-tax returns on file 
be burned. The Federal corporation excise act of 1909 contained a 
provision that the returns filed in the office of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue should constitute public records and be open to In- 
spection as such, It was soon deemed wise in the interest of the more 
successful administration of the law to adopt secrecy, with the result 
that an appropriation bill which passed Congress in June, 1910, 
among other things provided that these corporation excise-tax returns 
should be open to inspection only upon the order of the President, 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and approved by the President. The Treasury later in the 
year issued a regulation, which the President approved, restricting 
inspection of these returns virtually to certain officials ofthe Govern- 
ment under certain conditions and to stockholders of a given corpora- 
tion which had filed its return, This regulation also provided that 
returns could only be inspected in the office of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. This policy of secrecy was followed without par- 
ticular objection or complaint until the repeal of the law. 

The Federal income tax act of 1913 contains secrecy as to indi- 
viduals, but allows inspection of corporate returns upon the order of 
the President, under rules and regulations prescribed by the Treasury 
and approved by the President, which was the same provision as that 
contained in the amendment to the corporation excise act of 1909. 
It contained the additional provision, however, that the proper officers 
of any State imposing a general income tax may, upon the request of 
the governor, have access to said returns or to an abstract thereof 
showing the name and income of each corporation, at such times and 
in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. The 
President accordingly approved a Treasury regulation under the act 
of 1913 for the benefit of State officials whose States have a general 
Income tax law. This regulation also allowed Federal officials and 
stockholders to make inspections under certain conditions very similar 
to the Treasury regulation allowing inspections under corporation 
excise act of 1900. The States, however, are only allowed, I believe, 
to secure the name of the corporation and its income. The character 
and extent of publicity of Income-tax returns above described practi- 
cally represents the present policy of publicity of the Federal Govern- 
ment under existing income tax law. 

Wisconsin has the most modernized, successful, and comprehensive 
income tax law of any State. It contains a provision requiring secrecy 
of returns. A new, progressive Income tax law of Massachusetts re- 
quires secrecy except as to the name and address of the taxpayer. It 
will thus be seen from the proven experience of foreign countries, of 
our Federal Government, and of the States, which have the most 
successful revenue-producing income tax laws and which have been able 
most successfully to overcome the objection of inquisitorialness, that 
secrecy of returns has been found essential to this result. 

Another consideration and object lesson which arises in connection 
with the publicity proposal under our Federal law relates to the general 
property-tax systems in most of the States. It is a fact generally 
recognized that the general property-tax systems of most of the States 
have measurably broken down in their administration, with the result 
that personality, and especially intangible personalty, almost entirely 
evades or avoids taxation. Some of the States, such as Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New Hampshire, have always 
maintained the widest publicity of tax returns under their general 
property-tax systems, but this system has fallen down just as rapidly 
and extensively in those States as it has in other States where pub- 
icity was not practiced or permitted. This experience of the States 
with publicity proves, at least, that it was powerless to increase or 
even maintain the revenue yield, or to prevent the breaking down of 
the laws. This experience but illustrates that phase of human nature 
which discourages and gives but little credit to the informer, no matter 
how good or worthy his intentions. No tax or penal law the successful 
operation of which is dependent upon facts voluntarily furnished by 
informers, with or without pecuniary reward, can expect more than a 
precarious existence, 

With respect to the question of securing information, the present 
income tax law specifically requires, under severe penalties, every citi- 
zen who has personal knowledge of the receipt of income by his 
neighbor or another citizen, by reason of having paid it, to transmit 
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such information in writing to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
in all cases where the amount of fixed income exceeds $800, and in 
case of interest from corporate bonds without regard to amount, This 
provision, therefore, really provides for and requires all direct infor- 
mation, except what might be rumor and hearsay, save as to isolated 
items or as fixed income under $800, 

There is still another condition arising from the operation of the 
present general property-tax systems of the States which should be 
considered by the Federal Government in determining the policy of 
publicity. It is a well-known fact that when a citizen undertakes to 
make a full return of his property at its full value the present general 
systems of the States impose a most severe penalty on his honesty by 
levying practically confiscatory rates, which amount to nearly 40 per 
cent of his income on the average. The result is that most citizens in 
the varlous States by general consent give in their real property at 
figures substantially below its value and their personality, on the aver- 
age, at almost a nominal value. The tax rates of the States are now 
almost confiscatery when applied to full values, for the reason that 
they have been raised to considerable heights in order to secure ade- 
quate revenue from greatly scaled valuations of property which the 
citizens are now in the habit of giving in for taxation. From past 
experience it would appear but natural that if the citizen should make 
a full and complete return of his income for Federal taxation this 
would be equivalent to making a like full return to his State in many 
cases, and result would be that he would undertake to make the 
same inadequate return to the Federal Government that he now makes 
to the States rather than to have the full value of his property sub- 
jected to the present practically confiseatory rates of the States. If 
it would assist the States in rehabilitating their present general 
property-tax systems and equalizing their tax burdens under these 
systems, I should strongly favor any reasonable sacrifice on the part 
of the Federal Government in aiding to bring about this situation; but 
if instead of revitalizing and putting into successful operation the 
grossly inequitable and broken-down general property-tax systems of 
the States, the effect of publicity would be likewise to discredit and 
more or less break down the Federal income-tax system, I am unable 
to discover any advantage or benefits which could be repaid either by 
the States or the Federal Government from such course. 

Whenever the States reform their general-property tax systems, or 
whenever they adopt general income tax laws similar to the Federal 
law, there could and should be the fullest and freest cooperation be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government in the successful adminis- 
tration of thelr respective laws, Just as there is cooperation now with 
respect to State and Federal income tax on corporations, 

My individual opinion is that the only effective method by which 
either the States or the Federal Government will ever be able to reach 
for taxation in full measure the income from personality, and especially 
intangible personality, will be under a system of so-called collection or 
retention at the source. 

In conclusion I may call attention to the course of the Treasury 
Department under authority now given it by statute to compile and 
make public income-tax statistics. Under this statute the Treasury will 
give amount of the individual and corporate income as a whole, by 
States, by industries, by classification as to the number of taxpayers, 
amount of income and taxes pald as to classes of individuals, the per- 
centage of the income of each to the total amount, as well as the per- 
centage of taxes paid to the total, etc. This information, which will 
come out annually as to each preceding tax year, should meet practi- 
cally every requirement, expectation, or desire of the public in consider- 
ing and dealing with economic conditions, apportioning the tax burdens, 
and properly curbing or regulating any practice, method, or conduct of 
general business or any class of business, 

Very respectfully, 


During the reading of the letter, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I wish we could have order in 
the Senate. It seems to me the letter is not only interesting, 
but sound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

After the conclusion of the reading of the letter, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. McKerrar] stated the amount of refunds for the year 
1923 and for one or two other years, I think it might be inter- 
esting to have published in the Recorp at this point the total of 
the additional assessments and collections and refunds from 
the year 1917 down to the year 1923 and including the first 
three months of the year 1924. I make the request that they be 
published in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
80 ordered, 


CORDELL HULL, 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


Total (7 years) 
1924 (first 3 months) 


Grand total (7 years, 
3 months, 


2, 034, 701, 131. 00 


Mr. McKWLLAR. I am glad the Senator has given that in- 
formation. My figures were obtained from the Treasury De- 
partment in this way: There was received from the Secretary 
of the Treasury a letter which was published by me, in which 
he gave the total amounf of refunds for 1923 

Mr. McLEAN. As being one hundred and twenty-three mil- 
lion and some hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amount was one hundred and twenty- 
three million and some hundreds of thousands of dollars? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Since that time there has been a deficiency 
bill passed by the House of Representatives and reported to 
the Senate and I think passed by the Senate—if I am wrong 
about that the Senator from Utah, who is on the committee, 
will probably correct me—but I think the bill has been passed; 
at any rate it will be passed, and carrying an appropriation of 
one hundred and five million and some odd thousands of dollars 
for the purpose of paying refunds between now and July 1 next. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is for future and is based on estimates, 
I suppose? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is for deficiencies for the fiscal 
year 1923, and it was so stated before the committee. If up 
until this time or up until the time the Secretary wrote that 
letter and gave that explanation one hundred and three million 
and some hundreds of thousands of dollars had been paid out 
in refunds—and I take his word for it; I am sure he must be 
correct about it; I do not believe that he would furnish me 
figures which were wrong—and since that time there has been 
a deficiency appropriation of $105,000,000 in round numbers, 
by a simple calculation, $105,000,000 and one hundred twenty- 
three million and eight or nine hundred thousand dollars 
amount to about the sum of $229,000,000 of refunds for this 
year. If my figures are wrong the Secretary is responsible for 
the error, because I am taking his figures as he has sent them. 

Mr. McLEAN. The statement from which I am about to 
quote, if the Senator will permit me, gives the total of the tax 
collected, the amount of additional assessments and collections 
and refunds for seven years, beginning in 1917 and ending on 
the Ist of April last. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When did the refund end? 

Mr. McLEAN. This statement includes the first three months 
of the year 1924. It extends to the 1st of April of this year. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is for the fiscal year of 1924. 

Mr. McLEAN. The total revenue receipts for the seven 
years and three months was $24,874.360,458.07 ; the total amount 
of additional assessments and collections resulting from office 
audits and field investigations was $2,034,701,131; while the 
total amount of refunds of taxes illegally collected was only 
$262.165,238. 

It would not be fair to say that this very large sum of $2,000,- 
000,000 and upward in additional collections was due to at- 
tempted frauds upon the Government; they were made possible 
because of underestimates; probably in many instances the 
additional collections were due to mistakes that were unin- 
tentional; but still, Mr. President, it is a very large sum of 
money which the Government has collected from the taxpayers 
of the country upon a reaudit and further examination of tax 
returns. 

I think it very important that the Senate in passing upon 
this question should take into consideration the question of the 
revenue to be collected. We know from experience that when 
we place taxes too high the taxpayer will evade the tax. So 
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when we come to consider this matter we want to produce, if 
possible, the largest revenue yield; and that is the point which 
was stressed by Mr. Hutu in his letter. 

Mr. Hum considered this question free from any political in- 
terest of any kind. He is one of the ablest authorities on tax- 
ation in the country, and is so recognized. His letter goes 
back into the history of revenue legislation in other countries 
and in the States of this Union, and shows that experience has 
demonstrated the necessity of throwing a reasonable amount of 
protection around the tax returns. Otherwise, the taxing au- 
thority will lose very large sums of money. I think it very 
significant that in the State of Wisconsin it has recently been 
found necessary to provide secrecy for their tax return, for 
what reason I do not know; Mr. Hur does not state; but, as 
we all recognize that to be one of the most progressive States in 
the Union, I think it is safe to say that they have tried the ex- 
periment which seems just now to be so popular in the minds of 
Members of this body and have found, as other States have 
found and as other nations have found, that it occasions serious 
loss in revenue. 

There is a reason for that. We all know that competitors 
in business—large business interests—can not afford to dis- 
close all of their business secrets, and they ought not to be 
compelled to do so; yet, if these returns are made public in 
every particular, it seems to me that we add a thousandfold 
to the temptations which now exist for these companies and 
other large producers of the country to indulge in all manner 
of concealment rather than to let their competitors know their 
innermost trade secrets. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has referred to the action of the 
State of Wisconsin. I am not informed as to what the law of 
that State is or what change may have been made, and both 
of the Senators from Wisconsin are absent on account of ill- 
ness, as the Senator knows. It is fair to say that those Sena- 
tors would have some knowledge about the State of Wisconsin 
that none of the rest of us has, I take it, and as bearing on that 
subject I wish to call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that since this amendment has been offered this afternoon I 
have been communicated with by a representative of the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], who, it seems, was 
informed or found out in some way of this amendment and 
advised that, if present, he would vote for it. I was not aware 
that he even knew that the amendment was pending, but he 
found out that it was going to be offered, because the amend- 
ment that I have offered was printed a week or so ago, 

Mr. BROOKHART. It was printed on April 24. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. So, as I have said, since this amend- 
ment has been offered this afternoon I have been asked by a 
representative of the senior Senator from Wisconsin to an- 
nounce that when the yote came on this amendment, if he were 
present, he would vote for it, and that he is paired with an- 
other Senator here in the Chamber. 

I have not heard from the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Lewroorj], but when he voted on this question at a pre- 
vious time, as I remember, he also voted for the amendment. 
I may be wrong about that, but we can ascertain the fact by 
looking up the Record, It seems to me, therefore, that, so far 
as Wisconsin is concerned, the best evidence we have here of 
how the people of Wisconsin. are satisfied with the proposal 
I have made would be the vote of the Senators from that State, 
and, as I have announced, the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
is in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Record shows that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Forierre) voted for 
publicity, while the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, LEN- 
noor] voted against it. That is found in the Recorp of No- 
vember 7, 1921, at page 7519. 

Mr: McLEAN. I do not know how the Senator from Wis- 
consin stands on this subject, and I did not quote him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to be understood as intimating 
that the Senator did. The Senator's statement in regard to 
the action of Wisconsin was perfectly fair. He obtained it 
from what was read at the desk. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is one of the States of the Union that has 
found it necessary to throw some secrecy around tax returns. 
I mentioned the State of Wisconsin because we all assume 
that it is one of the most progressive States in the Union. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think we can assume that. I merely 
offered the suggestion I did in reference to the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin to. show that if he were here, in the face of 
whatever had been done in Wisconsin, he would favor this 
amendment. 


Mr. McKELLAR. If the law has been changed in Wisconsin 
I have no doubt it has been done over the protest of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre). 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, there was no disposition on 
the part of the Committee on Finance to cover up or protect 
tax returns any further than seemed necessary in order to 
secure the largest possible amount of revenue. When we 
learned that in the last seven years the Government by reaudit 
has collected more than $2,000,000,000 from the taxpayers of 
the country, it seemed to us that if we threw the returns open 
to the public, large corporutious and large business interests 
I say “large,” but I imagine that there are a great many small 
producers of the country whose business competition is very 
active and that the number as a whole would be very great— 
rather than have their secrets exposed to their competitors 
would be under an almost irresistible temptation to conceal 
facts from the Goyernment, and when we considered the addi- 
tional activities that would be required on the part of the 
Government to make the necessary investigations, we feared 
that it would disturb the whole revenue situation and, perhaps, 
bring about a condition of temporary chaos; but we went as 
far as we thought necessary to permit any legitimate inquiry 
into the tax returns of any individual. 

I wish there were more Senators here, because I think the 
committee went to the full extent that is necessary to enable 
not only the officers of the Government but any interested party 
to secure any information that may be necessary to secure the 
last penny of legitimate tax from any citizen or corporation in 
this country. 

I want to read just what the full amendment provides: 


The Secretary and any officer or employee of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, upon request from the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, the Committee on Finance of the Senate, or 
a standing or select committee of the Senate or House— 


We provided for a permanent standing or select committee 
whose sole duty it may be to investigate and inform Congress, 
and we naturally supposed that upon any information showing 
a proper cause that committee would immediately act— 


or a standing or select committee of the Senate or House specially 
authorized to investigate returns by a resolution of the Senate or 
House, or a joint committee so authorized by concurrent resolution, 
shall furnish such committee sitting in executive session with any data 
of any character contained in or shown by any return. 

Any such committee shall have the right, acting directly as a com- 
mittee or by or thraugh such examiners or agents as it may designate 
or appoint, to inspect any or all of the returns at such times and in 
such manner as it may determine. 


Not only may the committee, acting as a committee, get this 
information, but any agent whom they may designate may make 
these investigations. 

Further, we provide that the commissioner shall publish— 


the name and the post-office address of each person making an in- 
come-tax return in such district, together with the amount of Income 
tax paid by and the amount of refunds made to each such person. 


So we made public the total tax paid by every taxpayer in this 
country, and that has not been done before. So I say, Mr. 
President, that it seems to me that before we go any further 
in this matter it will be wise to experiment with the provi- 
sions for publicity which the committee recommends; and if, 
in the course of time, we find it necessary to make these re- 
turns publie from the start, we can do it. Experience teaches, 
however, and the Treasury Department is very certain, that 
if we throw them open to public inspection without any pro- 
tection it will result in serious loss to the Government. 

The committee provides in another part of the bill for a 
court of appeal, where any contested case may be heard, and 
the findings of that court are to be made public, so that where 
there is any question about an income-tax return, and it is 
eontested, a hearing is had before this newly established court, 
and the finding of that court is made public. I submit that 
the committee itself has gone as far as we ought to go, and 
I am confident that to throw open these accounts to the public 
without any protection whatever will be regretted by the very 
gentlemen who insist now that it is necessary in order that we 
may collect all the tax that ought to be collected. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, a long letter has just 
been read from Cornet Hurt. He is described as a Demo- 
crat—I guess as chairman of the Democrats or something of 
that kind. That seemed to disturb the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKevrer) a good deal, and he came back with many 
profuse compliments without changing his mind. 
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So far as I am concerned, it does not make any difference 
to me if Mr. Hu is a Democrat; I should judge, from the 
reading of his letter, that he is a standpatter. If that letter 
had been read in my State, I should have said at once that it 
had been written by the tax experts of the Burlington Rail- 
road. It sounds exactly like the arguments that are con- 
stantly made by those experts for secrecy, and then for 
leniency in tax rates on the big fellow. 

To me one of the most remarkable arguments I meet all the 
time on this tax question is that if you levy an adequate tax 
on a rich man he is going to dodge it; if you levy on him a 
rate that he can justly pay, he will turn criminal and get 
out of it in some way or other. 

I do not think any mere of a tax dodger than I do of a 
bootlegger, and I am not in favor of modifying the law or 
covering it up with secrecy or anything else to shield the one 
any more than I am the other. I have reached the conclusion 
that secrecy is one of the great enemies of honest business. 
Investigations which we have just been holding show that the 
big business of this country is not only keeping secret its sys- 
tems and its methods but it is employing a secret-service sys- 
tem to spy on every other big business. It has developed the 
most remarkable system of espionage that I have ever read 
about in the history of the world, and it has all developed 
under this theory of secrecy for everything. 

I investigated a little different system of business during 
the past summer, I investigated the cooperative business as 
it is in operation on a very great scale in 15 different countries. 
I found in many of those countries that the cooperative busi- 
ness is the big business of the country. That is true of Great 
Britain, but there is none of this secrecy about it. The ex- 
perts of the Department of Commerce who assisted me in 
every one of those countries, who helped me in every way, told 
me everywhere that they could go to the cooperatives and get 
the details of their business all the time, and they were always 
complete and always reliable; but they told me if they got it 
at all from other lines of business it was necessary to do it 
almost by this system of espionage. 

As I compared the two systems I think the civilized system 
is the cooperative system, and I am for open publicity in busi- 
ness and in tax returns and in everything else where the in- 
terest of the public is involved. 

I want to fix this law to catch the fellows described by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who as soon as 
the light of publicity is turned on will hide their taxable 
assets, z 

I haye not any sympathy at all with those fellows, and I 
would go a long way to strengthen the law to bring them to 
justice. I am not so much concerned in whether the amount 
of this tax is going up or down as a result of this publicity. 
The great principle involved is that it will make it open and 
fair and honest, and everybody will have a better chance to 
pay his honest proportion of the taxes and no more. 

Publicity is not going to weaken the administration of this 
tax collection, in my judgment. I believe the tax will be col- 
lected more easily than it is now. My guess in regard to it 
would be that there would not be so many rebates as there 
are now. My guess in regard to it would be that the effect 
would be the opposite from what the Senator from Connecticut 
says. I believe we will get more taxes; but, of course, that is 
only a guess, At any rate, the truth is not going to hurt any- 
body. and publicity of the truth is certainly not going to hurt 
the honest man at any time. 

What is our system of business in this country? I have 
just been checking through the investigations of the Federal 
Trade Commission that were mentioned in the letter of Mr. 
Hutt, Those trade organizations that have been built up for 
criminal purposes in the United States were all built up under 
this system of secrecy, built up to maintain prices, to control 
preduction, and to violate the laws of our country. Publicity 
will do more to cure them, perhaps, than any kind of prosecu- 
tion. Publicity will do more than anything else to make this 
question of taxes honest. 

I am against the whole secret system. I do not believe in 
it on principle. I do not believe that it is American in any 
sense; and I say that the business of this country must halt 
in this criminal progress that it has been making under these 
secret combinations, The time has come when the big busi- 
ness man must transact his affairs in the open light of pub- 
licity, the same as the little business man or the worker or 
the farmer must transact his business. Those are public and 
known. ‘There is nothing concealed in their affairs; but the 
crime of excess profits, which is the crime of our civilization 
at this time, is covered up, protected, developed, brought about 
by the system of secrecy in our business, 


Let us publish these income-tax returns as a public record, 
and that will be one step toward curing one of the greatest 
business evils of the time. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, if I rightly understood the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], he used the fact that 
other countries have a different custom from the one proposed 
in this amendment as the reason why the United States ought 
to follow the same system they use over there. I am frank to 
say that so far as I am concerned those old countries, which are 
broken down and deserted of popular following, should not be 
used as models for our country. If we really believe that this 
is a Government of the people, we must conclude that the 
officiais who are in office just now are only temporary rep- 
resentatives of the people; they are not the people. 

It is my judgment that every official act performed by any 
governmental body should be an open and public act. I do not 
think there should be secrecy as regards the records of the 
various departments of the Government. Permits and licenses 
which are issued should be made public. We have from earliest 
times had our tax rolls of real preperty open to the public. 
There is no reason why any exception should be made as regards 
income taxes. 

My feeling is that the burden of proof in this matter lies 
with those who oppose pyblicity. For myself, I am amazed that 
anybody should appear to oppose publicity of official papers and 
records. 

In the debate which we have had on this matter of tax re- 
duction the publie has learned a lot of things. The public has 
learned the fallacy of the doctrine that the loss of income has 
come from investment in tax-exempt securities. There is an 
accumulation of evidence that there has been an evasion of the 
spirit of our tax laws, Rich men have incorporated and have 
paid simply the corporation tax, and have evaded the payment 
of the surtaxes. 

The Senator from Connecticut says that there will be chaos 
if we adopt this plan of publicity. There will be chaos with 
those who seek to evade the payment of taxes. There will be 
unhappiness in the hearts of those who seek to evade doing 
their part to maintain the Government. 

Relentless publicity is the surest way to make people honest. 
No matter what the inclination may be to evade the payment of 
taxes, to cover it up in the return in some secret way in the 
hope that there may be no discovery of the deception, when it 
is known that all such papers are to be open to the public 
and that the competitors spoken of by the Senator from Con- 
necticut will have access to those papers, the man who files his 
tax returns will file honest returns. 

So, as I see it, from every standpoint, from the standpoint 
of common sense, of desire to maintain the Government, of 
desire to place on the tax rolls all the income which should 
go there, everything points in the direction of publicity. I 
trust that this plan of full publicity will be put into effect, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from New York that if the Senator were in business and 
heavily in debt, and subject to active and fierce competition, 
he might not like to have his competitors know just how 
severely his credit was affected. He might feel that the Gov- 
ernment could collect his tax, and ought to be able te collect 
his tax, without ruining him, and putting him in a position 
where he could not obtain another dollar of accommodation, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, every institution 
which seeks to borrow money must lay before the money lender 
the very information to which the Senator refers. He now 
Says that if that information is filed with the Government, 
the man would be unable to borrow any more money, and his 
financial condition would be expesed. Yet he must expose it 
in order to borrow money, because there is no financial institu- 
tion that loans any considerable sum of money to anybody 
without financial statement. 

Mr. McLEAN. His competitor does not get that informa- 
tion, and the public does not get that information. His bank 
may have the information. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The bank gets the information. 

Mr. McLEAN. And the Secretary of the Treasury gets it. 
I will say to the Senator from Missouri that if he were in 
business and wanted to borrow money that is quite as far as 
he would want the information to go. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly, that is quite as far as a 
man would like to have it known, because everyone of us would 
like to transact all of his business between four walls, not that 
we are engaged in crooked business but because every man 
naturally would like to keep his business private. But there 
comes a point where you must come in contact with the out- 
side world, and you are required to make a return of your 
taxes. I have no doubt that there will be occasional instances 
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where a competitor might come, look over the tax returns, and 
find out some facts about his competitor which he might other- 
wise not know, but upon the other hand there will be a flood 
of useful information ‘obtained which will far offset the dis- 
advantage referred to. 

To begin with, a great door of fraud will be closed to con- 
cerns which claim to be healthy, claim to be solvent, which may 
be floating their securities, being exposed by this means to the 
absolute truth, and if a concern is in fact insolvent, is in fact 
floating its securities and borrowing money when it is not en- 
titled to, the complaint that it may be discovered through the 
means of a public tax return does not appeal to me. 

On the other hand, if a concern is engaged in floating its 
securities, is engaged in putting them off upon the public when 
it is in an unsubstantial condition, that fact may be discovered 
through the tax returns, just as it may be discovered through 
other sources. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I make just one other suggestion to 
the Senator? He spoke of discovering concerns floating securi- 
ties when they were not solvent. On the other hand, a good 
many concerns which might be regulated, like public utilities, 
which are making very much more than the public is aware of, 
might also have that fact disclosed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly; it would go to that ex- 
tent. * 

Mr. MolhAN. We provide for that, because we provide that 
the total tax shall be made public, and that would cover any 
instance of excessive earnings, or large earnings, or surprising 
earnings. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not disclose the fact that there 
might be a holding company, that there might be 20 ways to 
conceal where earnings may have been made by one concern and 
absorbed by some affillated company. 

Mr. McLEAN. We have tried to prevent that, and I hope 
we have done ‘so. i 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘You never have presented it before. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I have just one thing to say, 
and then nothing ‘more to say on this subject. Among other 
objections to this amendment entertained by the committee was 
this: That it would give an opportunity to the very strong con- 
cerns in this country—monopolies, if there are any such—to 
know the weak points of all of their smaller competitors, and 
tò put them in a position where they could crowd them ont of 
business entirely. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am going to an- 
swer that. All of the concerns to which the Senator refers 
now have access to inside information with reference to ail 
of their competitors. Every one of them is a subscriber to the 
Dun and Bradstreet agencies and to other commercial agencies, 
and every institution of any importance is rated in Dun and 
Bradstreet, and every subscriber has the right to call for the 
detailed information upon which Dun and Bradstreet act. 
When I speak of Dun and Bradstreet I include all commercial 
agencies. So that business institutions, if they desire to get 
information upon which to wreck their competitors, if they 
want to know whether their competitors are in a safe condition 
or not, if they want to know the amount of the loans of their 
competitors, are in a position to get that information substan- 
tially to-day through these various agencies. 

They get the ratings. They may not get every detail, but 
they get a sufficient rating to enable them to tell whether an 
institution is sound or unsound. I am not speaking now of the 
published book, but of their right to call for specific Informa- 
tion and to get it. So there is not much in that argument, 
although there is something in it. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have heard the Senator diseuss very ably 
and at great length the right which the individual has to resist 
search of his private papers. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; and I am standing for that 
now. But when a man files a tax return with his Government 
it is not private. Public records belong to the public and 
public business belongs to the public, and every element of 
secrecy that enters into it affords an opportunity for crooked 
dealing and for chicanery and fraud of every kind. Whenever 
you take any department of this Government out of the light of 
public action you imperil the integrity of that department. 

It has been recently exposed that a department or an agency 
of the Government created for the purpose of merely detecting 
the commission of crime has been employed to search the 
private books and papers and to break into the desks of officials 
of the Government. For that matter, to break into the desk 
of a Senator or of a Vice President is no worse than to break 
into the desk of any citizen, but the boldness of the operation 
is accentuated or evidenced by the fact that this Secret Service 
has not hesitated, in violation of law, to unlock the private 


files of Senators of the United States and of Congressmen. 

It has been suspected for a long time that they have not hesi- 

tated to open the letters of private citizens and violate the 

oe ‘and they make themselves criminals when they do 
at. 

That condition of affairs would hardly ever have arisen if 
the officers had been public officers, if they had been known as 
officers engaged in a particular line of business. It is when a 
thing can be done in the ‘dark, when it can be covered up, 
when men can proceed ‘along the line of absolute secrecy, work- 
ing in the shadows, that corrupt and offensive things occur. 
There was such a department connected with the Government 
of France, and the name of the man ‘who organized that de- 
partment to spy upon the people of his country is anathema 
to-day and has become ‘synonymous with criminality and op- 
pression. That is apparently a long distance from the ques- 
tion we are discussing, but it serves to illustrate what happens 
when public officers are allowed to secrete their acts. 

Upon the other hand, there are great benefits to flow from 
the publicity of tax returns. First, if tax returns are falsely 
made, und if they are made public, somebody is very likely 
to find it out or to know that the return is false and to report 
it. Second, the officers of the Government in dealing with 
public problems have absolute facts before them upon which 
they can base their action. Third, the general public, becom- 
ing advised of the condition, have the necessary ‘accurate in- 
formation to enable the general public or the individuals com- 
pas the general public to act wisely with reference to any 
matter. 

Discussing the latter proposition, it is said there are certain 
institutions that make such enormous profits that if they had 
to expose the facts in their tax returns they would commit per- 
jury to conceal the facts from the public. Admitting that 
some of these gentlemen would commit perjury and that they 
would thereby succeed for the time being in concealing the 
amount of their profits, it must be true that the majority of 
them would not do that wicked and dangerous thing. 

m CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. If a man morally is so irresponsible that 
he is willing to commit perjury to keep the public from know- 
ing what he earns, would he not be equally willing to commit 
perjary to keep the Government from finding out what he 
earn 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was about to say that if a man 
were willing to commit perjury to keep other people from 
knowing how much he was making, that individual would cer- 
tainly commit perjury to keep the Government from separating 
him from his money in collecting ‘a large tax. I do not think 
there is much in that argument, but assuming that some of 
them should commit perjury we must deal with them as we 
would with other criminals. When their perjury is found out 
we must punish them as we would other individuals for a simi- 
lar crime. But we must assume that infinitely the larger num- 
ber would not commit perjury. Let us then conelude that there 
might be laid before the American people the fact, the awful 
fact, that some people were making an enormous percentage on 
their business, and thereby would follow another awful fact 
that, it being supposed that the business was exceedingly profit- 
able, somebody ‘else might enter ‘the business and the profits 
might be cut down; but the public would get the benefit. Now, 
what would be wrong with that? Would not that be a thing 
that would be of benefit to the public? It seems to me it would. 

Mr. McLHAN. We have provided for that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If that has been provided for 

Mr. McLHAN. The amount of the tax is made public. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The amount of the tax, but the 
amount of the investment is not known, nor how it is made nor 
where it is made. The Senator does not escape from my argu- 
ment and yet maintain his own when he asserts that he has 
already provided for publicity and yet says that publicity is 
destructive. He can hardly occupy the two positions at the 
same time. 

There is abundant reason also of a public nature why the 
facts regarding business should be known. It is especially true 
when we are called upon by great numbers of business institu- 
tions to pass laws for the purpose of increasing their profits. 

My friend the Senator from Connecticut has sat on the 
Finance Committee, the distinguished Senator in charge of 
the bill [Mr. Smoor] has sat there for a long time, and they 
have both seen men come before the committee urging a high 
protective tariff be levied for the purpose of keeping their 
business from going to destruction; that a high protective 
tariff be so laid as to raise prices or enable them to raise 
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prices to the American consumer. Both of my distinguished 
friends have heard more than one man, when he was asked 
the profits of his business upon which he was asking an addi- 


tlonal profit, to be made possible by virtue of the law he was 


advocating, decline to state the profits of his business and 
to say that it was his private matter. 

When business institutions come to the United States Gov- 
ernment, as they have been coming for many years, and assert 
that they are in an impoverished condition or a condition of 
danger of impoverishment, and when they ask us to leyy a 
tax upon the American people so that they may increase their 
profits, business has so far called for governmental aid that 
it is in no position to say that it is not willing to expose to 
the Government the full facts touching its business. 

Mr. President, there has been some argument about whether 
tax returns are public in England and in other European 
countries. I do not know what the facts are. I think we can 
always learn something from other governments, but I con- 
stantly bear in mind the fact that because a European govern- 
ment may pursue a certain course is no conclusive reason why 
we should follow it. If we were to do that, we might adopt 
their entire system of government and create a few kings and 
dukes, counts and no-accounts, as my friend the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] suggests. We might set up a nobil- 
ity. So that the fact that any particular thing happens to 
be done in Europe is not conclusive. I do not say that it is 
even persuasive. 

The fact that Mr. Corpernr Hurt some years ago wrote a 
letter is not very conclusive with me. I speak of him with 
the utmost respect, but I have no more respect for the 
opinion of Mr. Corperz, Hurt upon a tax question than I have 
for the opinion of any single Senator in this body, and I say 
that with all respect to Mr. Hüft. The fact that he happens 
to be chairman of the Democratic committee does not, in my 
opinion, qualify him as a tax expert who speaks with the lips 
of infallibility and whose word is a finality. 

In fact, I would hardly regard the opinion even of the chair- 
man of the Republican Committee, whom, we understand, is to 
be speedily displaced, as conclusive, and yet I have respect for 
him as a man, as I have respect for all gentlemen who differ 
from me on this question. The opinion of any man is worth 
just as much as the reasons upon which it is based, and I have 
heard no sound reason advanced why the public records of this 
country should not all be made public without an exception, 
except in preliminary or temporary negotiations with foreign 
governments which it is sometimes necessary, during the period 
of negotiation, to withhold from the general public but which, 
before they are made consummate, should always be laid be- 
fore the general public. 

Mr. President, as the years go by we all are compelled 
to realize that great industries constantly become more and 
more important in their relations to the private citizens, more 
and more important in their relation to the Government itself. 
Conservative as any of us may be, we recognize the fact that a 
great organization which may in its inception have been purely 
u private business enterprise, without any necessity of govern- 
mental interference or control being attached to it, may grow 
to such proportions as absolutely to become a public utility, and 
between the absolute public utility and the entirely private in- 
stitution there are all gradations and degrees. Just in pro- 
portion as those great institutions become powerful, capable of 
great good or of great injury, the necessity increases for a full 
advisement to the public of that which they are doing. It is 
on behalf of those very large institutions that the plea of secrécy 
in tax returns is chiefly made. 

Speaking for myself I hope I will never be called upon to cast 
any vote which keeps from,the people of the United States the 
information with reference to the transaction of their business 
by the temporary agent who happens to be here in Washington. 

Furthermore, to reiterate what has already been said, re- 
gardless of what European governments may or may not have 
done, the fact remains that in nearly every State of the 
Union no one dreams of saying that the tax books shall be 
kept under lock and key. Every return made is a public return. 
Every citizen has the right at proper times and under reason- 
able conditions to look into those public records. Of course 
that carries with it the right to know what refunds of taxes 
are made, 

The courts of the world on down through the ages, bad as 
they have been at certain times, oppressive as they have ap- 
peared at certain intervals, have, nevertheless, always repre- 
sented the purest part of existing governments. In our own 
country our courts, although far from infallible, nevertheless 
have from the first represented, and do at the present time 
represent, the purest and highest attributes of our govern- 


mental functions, Why is that so? It is largely because eyery 
act in a court of justice must be made a publie record. The 
decision must be publicly rendered. The appeal, if it be taken, 
must be publicly made, and the decision of the judges of the 
court of last resort, including the Supreme Court of the United 
States, must be publicly delivered and publicly recorded for all 
time; so that every man composing the judiciary knows that 
upon his every act the eyes of the public can be directed at any 
moment and that for whatever he does he must be answerable 
at least at the bar of an enlightened publie conscience. Our 
courts have remained pure; and one of the great reforms 
wrought in the jurisprudence of the Anglo-Saxon race was 
when the final vestiges of secrecy were removed from the tribu- 
nals of justice. 

Most frequently where tyranny or corruption have sought to 
accomplish their purpose in any way through the judiciary, it 
has been in those countries where secret decisions could be 
rendered and secret processes issued. In the last analysis the 
best safeguard one can have for his business which is being con- 
ducted by his agents is to know what his agents are doing. 
We are but the agents of the people of the United States; 
Treasury officials are but the agents of the people of the United 
States; and the people of the United States have the right 
to know every act of every agent they employ. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, to-day the price of liberty is 
not only eternal vigilence but also publicity. I know of nothing, 
of no procedure in this country of a public character, where it 
is not required that there should be publicity except in the 
matter of income-tax returns. As the Senator from Missouri 
has recently stated, it was with the dawning of liberty that 
secrecy in judicial procedure was wiped out; and yet we have 
reactions of this character constantly in public affairs. 

In this matter, for instance, we have returned to secrecy, 
and for what reason? It is urged, for the protection of business 
interests, to protect competitors from each other. As I have 
sat here and listened to the proceedings of the Senate I have 
been Impressed with the thought that if we could conduct 
more of our business in executive session we would proceed 
with far greater expedition than we now do; there is no 
question about that. That is one of the reasons why, in private 
affairs, the action of boards of directors is behind closed doors 
and not in public. It leads to the expedition of business- 

Why do we in this Chamber not proceed in such a manner, 
when at this time we are so behind in our work? It is simply 
because it would be against public policy. Public policy re- 
quires that in public affairs there should be the utmost pub- 
licity. It is not because of a theory, but because it has been 
found that secrecy is of the greatest aid to corruption. The 
criticism that has been made of Secretary Fall for his action 
in connection with the oil leases was largely because of the 
secrecy employed in leasing the naval oil reserves and in not 
asking for public bids. That was one of the chief criticisms 
made here; and yet in the Treasury Department last year 
hundreds of millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money was 
returned to complaining individual taxpayers behind closed 
doors. Mr. President, there is no such thing possible else- 
where in the United States to-day. It would not be tolerated 
in any State. 

It is urged, as I have stated, that competitors would know 
about each other’s business and that as a consequence the big 
fellows might swallow up the little fellows. We have had 
publicity in banking for decades. We require reports every so 
often. Does anyone pretend to urge that that sort of publicity 
is a disadvantage to the banking business of the country or 
urge that that kind of publicity places the small banker at 
the mercy of the big banker? Not for a moment. 

As the Senator from Missouri has stated, Dun and Bradstreet 
afford to competitors just such information. It was suggested 
that only their ratings were procurable, but anyone knows 
that he can get a special report going into the details of the 
affairs of any business or firm in this country from Dun or 
Bradstreet. There is absolutely nothing to that argument. If 
one wishes to find out the condition of a wholesale drug house 
in some city he can go to its competitors and, if he can get 
them to talk, he can ascertain all he wants to know. The 
competitors know the condition of their rivals; they know 
exactly what they are doing; they can tell one how many 
million dollars’ worth of business a competing concern did last 
year, what it is doing this year; and they can tell how many 
men it has out on the road. There is no source of information 
so complete with reference to any business as that to be 
obtained in the offices of a competitor. All one has to do is 
to subscribe to Dun or Bradstreet, send in a request for a 
special report, and he will get the details about the assets, 
the liabilities, and other affairs of any institution, So there 
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can be no argument that there is secrecy now so far as com- 
petitors are concerned. 

Then, why should we have secrecy respecting income-tax 
returns? It has been suggested that we might lose in taxes 
which we now collect. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. à 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Nebraska has 
just mentioned banks as an illustration, I call his attention 
also to insurance companies, which are now required in nearly 
every State to make detailed public statements and to be sub- 
ject to examination. I recall when we were originally passing 
those laws the great complaint that went up from insurance 
companies that it was an interference with private business and 
would destroy their institutions. The fact is that insurance 
companies never became the great institutions they now are 
until some of their bad practices were weeded out under in- 
spection and publicity, and thereupon the public became satis- 
fied that insurance was an investment and not a speculation. 
As suggested by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], 
Secretary Hughes made his great reputation in investigating 
an insurance company and bringing it to book. That is an- 
other illustration merely of what the Senator from Nebraska 
has already advanced. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if I may merely make a 
suggestion concerning the cry that publicity of tax returns is 
an invasion of private rights, Congress by law requires a news- 
paper to disclose who owns it, who publishes it, and who owns 
its securities down to 1 per cent. That is certainly a greater 
invasion of private rights than merely to require the making 
public of tax returns; yet it was thought to be wise, because 
back of the newspaper might lurk some sinister interest and it 
was to be brought to light so that the public might know who 
was molding its opinion. If we thought well of that, why 
should we not disclose how much those publications make by 
making public their returns? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, private rights must give way 
before public necessity, and I will call your attention to this 
fact: 

Not 25 years ago the public-utility corporations in this country 
insisted that their affairs were their own, that we were not 
entitled to know anything about their incomes and their ex- 
penditures; but to-day those same public-utility corporations in 
nearly all the States are insisting upon State regulation and 
willingly granting the facts respecting receipts and costs of 
operation. The argument respecting the loss of taxes, as I 
stated a few moments ago, it seems to me, is the least cogent 
that has been offered, 

The fact that a man is under the duty of paying income 
taxes in this country arises from the fact that in most eases he 
acquires his income here, or largely here, from investments or 
an occupation, and therefore it is almost impossible for him 
to shirk taxation even with secrecy; but if he were compelled to 
make a public statement of his income in detail the difficulties 
would be very much greater. 

The practice in Great Britain has been referred to. I have 
great respect for English methods. There is no such tax avoid- 
ance in England as there is in this country. It is true that the 
taxation of land in Great Britain has been a scandal for a 
great many years, but that has been because of the valuations 
placed thereon; but when it comes to collecting taxes due from 
individuals and business institutions on account of income 
England affords an example of careful, expeditious, and eco- 
nomical collection. She has levied an income tax for a great 
many years, and we for only a comparatively few years, and 
her experience has dictated that, as with the secrecy of court 
proceedings, the secrecy of income-tax returns can not be 
tolerated. 

In my opinion, the reason why secrecy has been practiced in 
this country is because there are those who have something 
that they do not want the public to know; not competitors, for, 
as I have stated, competitors do know. Such interests do not 
want the public to know because of their fear of public con- 
demnation; and inasmuch as in the case of every other func- 
tion exercised by a public body in this country we afford the 
utmost publicity, we certainly should not hesitate when it 
comes to the matter of income-tax returns. Such returns 
should be open to the inspection, of everyone, the same as with 
every other tax return, wherever made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to present an impertant amendment to H. R, 
6715, seeking to substitute an inheritance tax for the estate tax 
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I ask that it be printed and lie upon 
the table. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none; and the amendment will be received at this 
time, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say at this point that I 
should like to have the amendment printed and on the table. of 
every Senator by to-morrow morning. I give this notice so 
that the Public Printer will print it to-night; and I should 
like to have it placed upon the desk of every Senator in the 
morning. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A preliminary proof has 
already been submitted, so that there will be no trouble about 
it being printed by to-morrow morning.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I make the announcement 
now is so that it will be on the desks in the morning. 


THE VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish not to discuss the 
pending amendment, but to put into the Recoxp, as I shall do 
from time to time, some of the occurrences at the Veterans’ 
Bureau. We are discussing publicity, and I have dedicated 
myself to be an agent of publicity for some of the wonderful 
occurrences that take place in that institution. 

I have in my hand the correspondence dealing with the 
claim for compensation of Giles L. Matthews, of Conway, Ark. 
He is an ex-service man, and claims to be entitled to com- 
pensation for injuries received during service. His case is now 
pending before.the Board of Appeals here in Washington, and 
has been there for nearly four months. Excuses have been 
given for not deciding it. Last week I had a letter from 
Charles E. Mulhearn, assistant director in charge of claims and 
insurance service, in which he tells me that the claim is being 
delayed because he has not yet received a report from The 
Adjutant General, to whom he had applied for information. 

That sounds all right, Mr. President, if this were not the 
fact: This man was in the Navy. On each of the papers filed 
in this record appears this notation: 


Giles L. Matthews, apprentice seaman, United States Navy. 


Therefore, here is the legal department, the head of the ap- 
peal board, holding up a claim of a disabled ex-servige man 
for four months to get a report from The Adjutant General, 
when had he asked the negro who runs the elevator, he would 
have been told that he must apply for this information to the 
Surgeen General of the Navy. 

That is such an intelligible, such a comprehensive, under- 
standable thing showing why there is complaint against the 
bureau. The head of its legal department says he can not 
pass upon the claim of this ex-service man because he can not 
get a report of The Adjutant General, when everybody except 
this learned lawyer knows that the information would have to 
come from the Surgeon General of the Navy. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senater knows that we have pending be- 
fore the Senate now on the Veterans’ Bureau bill an amend- 
ment to raise the salary of the director $2,000 a year. Does 
he think that instances of this sort would justify an increase 
in the salary of the director? 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is no justification at all. because 
this is the usual, ordinary, intelligent course of disposing of 
these matters, 

I have many of these instances that have come to my office. 
I shall publish them from time to time for the enlightenment 
of the Senate. And yet we are expected to be patient while 
they reorganize the Veterans’ Bureau, when there is not an ele- 
vator conductor who could not have told the assistant director 
that he ought to have applied to the Surgeon General of the 
Navy and not to The Adjutant General of the Army when he 
wanted the record of some one who had served in the Navy. 

I will reserve this correspondence for publication, together 
with the entire correspondence, because it is so enlightening. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to take just a moment to ex- 
press my approval of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnis] for the publicity of income-tax 
returns. 

In 1916, when this amendment was offered in another body, 
there was scarcely a handful of Members who would support 
such a proposition. The sentiment for it has grown. It is 
still growing, and if not sufficient to-day to amend this bill, it 
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will be so within a very few years. It is so manifestly proper 
that the income-tax returns filed with the Internal Revenue 
Bureau of the Government should be made public that just as 
certainly as time goes on converts will be won to it. 

I hope that to-day we shall amend this bill so that in the 
future the income-tax returns, like other tax returns, will be 
public for everybody in this whole country to know. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. SMOOT, and Mr. McKELLAR called for 
the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. : 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. La Forterre’s name was called). 
I was requested to announce that the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] is absent on account of illness. 
If he were present and not paired, on this question he would 
vote “yea.” He is paired with the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Spencer]. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son}, which I transfer to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
GREENE] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Frercuer]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwrEn]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ETRINS] with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwanps]. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the junior Senator from Kentucky 
IMr. Ernst] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not 
voted. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—48 } 
Adams Ferris Jones, N. Mex. Ralston 
Ashurst Frazier Jones, Wash. Reed. Mo. 
Borah ‘Kendrick Sheppard 
Brookhart Glass King Shipstead 
Broussard ooding Ladd Simmons 
Bruce Harrel McKellar Smith 
Capper Harris Manned Stanley 
Caraway Ha a d Stephens 
Copeland Heflin Neely 
mmins Howell Norbeck Underwood 
al Johnson, Calif. Norris Walsh, Mass. 
fl A Overman „Mont. 
NAYS—27 
Fernald Moses Stanfield 

Bayard Oddie terling 
Brandegee Hale Eme Wadsworth 
Bursum Keyes Phipps Warren 
Cameron „Pn. Watson 
Curtis Me ey Shields Willis 

ale M ‘Smoot 

NOT VOTING—21 

Colt Fletcher Owen Trammell 
Couzens G Pittman eller 
Edge Greene Ransdell er 
Edwards La Follette Robinson 
Elkins Lenroot Shortridge 
Ernst McCormick Spencer 


So Mr. Norrts’s amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Chair understands that 
the following amendment is to be acted on at this time, which 
the Secretary will report. 

The Reapine Crerk. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR] proposes to add as à separate paragraph following 
the amendment just agreed to: 


All claims for abatement or refunds of taxes shall Hkewise be public 
property subject to inspection under similar rules, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that is exactly the same 
question which has just been acted on. It merely refers to 
claims for abatement and refunds, which shall likewise be pub- 
lie property under exactly the same conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. It all applies to the returns, which will be 
public under the vote just taken. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps it does. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I Would like to have the privilege 
of seeing what is in the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need to take the yeas and nays 
on agreeing to it. There is nothing in it but what has been 
voted on. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator would not want to say that 
they were to be “ public property.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Open to inspection. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Made public,“ 
property.” 

Mr. MoKELLAR. If I strike out the words “publie prop- 
erty,” will it be aceeptable? If-so, I will do that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I move to insert in the amend- 
ment 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Missouri to 
offer an amendment. I desire to perfect my own amendment by 
making it read as follows: 


All claims for abatement or refunds of taxes shall likewise be subject 
to inspection under similar rules. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I move to insert after the word 
“taxes” the clause “including the records of all rulings.” 

Mr. SMOOT, They are all made public and printed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The final record is, the mere de- 
cision, but not the proceedings. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator should ehange the wording, 
because all rules of the department are published. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I use the term “all rulings.” 
by that decisions. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The Senator has used the term “ records 
of all rulings.” I do not know what he means by that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. “All claims for abatement or refunds of 
taxes, including the records of all rulings.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Including all decisions. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I accept the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
er oe the suggestion, and modifies his amendment so as to 
read: 


All claims for abatement or refunds of taxes, including the decisions, 
shall likewise be subject to inspection under similar rules. 


Mr, WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Tennessee en- 
lighten me as to what, in his judgment, is the meaning of the 
word “claims” in that connection? Perhaps I can shorten the 
Senator's answer by elaborating my question. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I shall be very glad to have the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment proposes the making 
public of all claims. Merely the lodging of a claim for a re- 
fund is a comparatively simple matter. Does the Senator 
mean, however, to include in that all the papers, the records, 
documents, and account books of any person or concern mak- 
ing application for a refund, which, of course, must be ex- 
amined by the internal-revenue people? Are all those things 
to be made public in their last detail? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just such records as are filed with the 
department in making a claim for a refund. As a rule, as I 
understand it,.affidavits are filed, copies of papers are certified 
frequently. Such evidence and such documents as accompany 
the claim for a refund or for abatement should be open to 
public inspection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the Senator realizes that in 
the prosecution of these claims by persons for refunds from the 
Internal Revenue Bureau the bureau constantly calls for addi- 
tional information, more and more accounts, more and more 
statements, down to the last details of where every penny was 


then; not “public 


I mean 


‘spent by the taxpayer, for what it was spent, to whom it was 


paid, every penny he has borrowed, from whom he has ber- 
rowed it, how much he has borrowed, the rate of interest, and 
the purpose for which it was borrowed. Does the Senator in- 
tend under that phrase “all claims for refunds” to make 
public everything that any man does in business, of any kind 
or description? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Whatever is placed in the record at the 
ean The Senator no doubt has seen the files that are 
kep 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They àre immense. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Some of them are, just as the papers in 
some lawsuits are immense; but they are publie records, and 
it seems to me that they should be made public records in the 
3 vee if an effective. administration of this department is 

es. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator-from Tennessee, as 
modified. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire of the Senator 
from Tennessee whether he thinks it would carry out his 
thought more clearly if he were to insert after the word 
“claims” the words “and evidence pertaining thereto”? The 
word “claims” might be subject to a very narrow interpreta- 
tion. The word “claims” as used 

Mr. WADSWORTH, In order to make it complete, why not 
add the words “relevant or otherwise“? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me that the wording is suffi- 
cient as it is. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
thinks so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. TramMett’s name was called). 
I wish to announce that my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cour]. If my col- 
league were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my general pair with the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Rostyson]. I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having yoted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL]. 
In his absence, I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANSDELY] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Enxsrl. In his absence, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—47 
Jones, N. Mex. 


Very well, if the Senator 


Fletcher Ralston 


Ashurst Frazier Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. 
Borsh George Kendrick Sheppard 
Brookhart Glass King Shipstead 
Broussard Gooding Ladd Simmons 
Bruce Harreld McKellar Smith 
Capper Harris MeNar Stephens 
Caraway Harrison Mayfield Swanson 
Copeland Heflin Neely Underwood 
Dial Howell Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Tun Johnson, Calif. Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Ferria Johnson, Minn. Overman 
NAYS—26 

Bayard Fess Oddie Sterling 
Brandegee Hale Pepper Wadsworth 
Bursum Reyes Phipps Warren 
Cameron 2 tene Reed, Pa. Watson 
Curtis McKinley Shields Willis 
Dale McLean Smoot 
Fernald Moses Stanfield 

NOT VOTING—23 
Ball Elkins MeCormick Spercer 
Colt Ernst Owen Stanley 
Conzens Gerry Pittman Trammell 
Cummins Greene Ransdell Weller 
Edge La Follette Robinson Wheeler 
Edwards Lenroot Shortridge 


So Mr. MeKerrar’s amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that we may now turn 
to page 234 of the bill, to the amendment relating to the 
board of tax appeals. I would like to say to Senators at 
this time that if we can dispose of that amendment and the 
radio amendment, I shall be glad to move to take a recess 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator agree that if we 
dispose of the amendment on page 234, we shall then take a 
recess and let the radio proposition go over until the first 
thing in the morning, or else take up the radio proposition 
to-night and dispose of it and let the board of tax appeals 
amendment go over until to-morrow? 

Mr, SMOOT. I have told so many Senators that this amend- 
ment would come up next and so many have asked me to have 
the amendment considered first that I think it better to dis- 
pose of it first. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is moving along rapidly in 
the consideration of the bill. 


Mr. DILL. I hope the Senator will let the radio amend- 
ment go over until to-morrow if possible. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will take up the board of tax appeals 
5 now and see about the other when we get through 
with it. 

I intend to take just time enough to read from the report 
affecting this title of the bill. I hope Senators will listen 
to it because in the report there is given the specific pro- 
visions of the bill and an explanation, I think, in as few 
words as it is possible to give it. It is as follows: 


The bill provides for the establishment of a board of tax appeals 
to which a taxpayer may appeal prior to the payment of an additional 
assessment of income, excess-profits, war-profits, or estate taxes. 
Although under the existing law a taxpayer may, after payment of 
his tax, bring suit for the recovery thereof and thus secure a judicial 
determination on the questions involved he can not, in view of sec- 
tion 3224 of the Revised Statutes, which prohibits suits to enjoin the 
collection of taxes, secure such a determination prior to the payment 
of the tax. The right of appeal after payment of the tax is an in- 
complete remedy and does little to remove the hardship occasioned 
by an incorrect assessment. The payment of a large additional tax 
on income received several years previous and which may have since 
itg receipt been either wiped out by subsequent losses, invested in non- 
liquid assets, or spent, sometimes forces taxpayers into bankruptcy 
and often causes great financial hardship and sacrifice. These results 
are not remedied by permitting the taxpayer to sue for the recovery 
of the tax after this payment. He is entitled to an appeal and to a 
determination of his ability for the tax prior to its payment. 

Under the existing law a taxpayer prior to the payment of his tax. 
may appeal to the commissioner, who has established the committee 
on appeals and review to determine these appeals for him, The 
objections that have been raised to this procedure are four: (1) The 
appeal is from the action of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, but is 
taken to a committee in and a part of the bureau. It is urged that 
such an appeal does not involve a review by an impartial outside 
body, such as the taxpayer is entitled to prior to payment of the tax. 
(2) In the hearing on the appeal the person who is to decide the 
appeul acts both as advocate and judge, since he must both protect the 
interests of the Government and decide the questions involved. Such 
conditions do not insure an impartial determination of the case. 
(3) If the decision on the appeal is in favor of the Government, the 
taxpayer has the right to test the correctness of the decision in the 
courts, but if the decision is in favor of the taxpayer, the action of 
the bureau is final and the correctness of the decision can never be 
tested in the courts. It is contended that this condition results in the 
decision of most doubtful points in favor of the Government. (4) The 
taxpayer is usually forced to come to Washington for the hearing on 
his appeal, an expensive and burdensome procedure. 

Under the provisions of the proposed bill creating a board of tax 
appeals the taxpayer may, prior to the payment of the additional 
assessment of income, war-profits, excess-profits, or estate taxes, appeal 
to the board of tax appeals and secure an impartial and disinterested 
determination of the issues involved. In the consideration of the 
appeal both the Government and the taxpayer will appear before the 
board to preseut their cases, with the result that each member of the 
board will sit solely as judge and not as both judge and advocate. 
The provision allowing the commissioner to sue in court for the re- 
covery of any taxes thought by him to be due in excess of that decided 
by the board to be due relieves the board from the responsibility of 
finally passing upon questions involving large amounts and removes 
the necessity for a decision in favor of the Government in order to 
force the issues into court. The divisions of the board will sit locally 
throughout the United States to enable taxpayers to argue their cases 
with as little inconvenience and expense as is practicable. This pro- 
posal meets all the objections that have been raised as to the existing 
system and at the same time provides for a flexible and informal pro- 
cedure which will permit the board to determine expeditiously the 
cases brought before it on appeal. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have an amendment that 
I desire to offer, which I shall read, and perhaps the Senator 
from Utah will accept it. 

On page 237 I desire to add a new section to the committee 
amendment, which shall be known as subsection (EA) and 
reading as follows: 


The board shall have original jurisdiction to try and determine all 
claims for abatements or refunds on account of losses, depletions, de- 
preciation, or otherwise where the amount of tax involved is in excess 
of $10,000. All such claims for abatements or refunds involving more 
than $10,000 of taxes shall be automatically referred to the board and 
heard upon the eyidence on file and such other evidence as may be 
presented under the rules of the board, The board shall certify its 


findings to the Treasury Department, such findings shall be final, and 
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the taxes shall be collected by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
upon the basis of such findings. - 

The board shall also have original jurisdiction to determine all cases 
arising under section 221 of this act, and when their findings are cer- 
tifled to the Treasury Department such findings shall be final and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall colleet the taxes thus found 
to be due as provided by this act. 


The inquiry I wish to make of the Chair is, if this amend- 
ment shall be agreed to, will I then have the right to offer my 
amendment or should my amendment be offered now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator from Utah will accept 
the amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT“ Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that a 
vote be taken upon the committee amendment, and then I 
shall ask unanimous consent that any amendment desired to 
be offered by any Senator may be offered to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That will be entirely satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair then is not re- 
quired to answer the inquiry of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCKELLAR]}. ~ 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am satisfied with the arrangement for 
unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not bound by 
any suggestion made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 
The question is upon agreeing to the committee amendment, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to inquire, is the 
pending amendment the amendment commencing on page 234 
of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is, the House provision begins on 
page 234, and the amendment begins at the bottom of page 235. 

Mr. NORRIS. And ends on line 21, page 2377 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it ends on page 237. 

Mr. NORRIS, Is the main difference between the provision 
as it comes from the other House and the provision as reported 
by the Senate committee the salary which is to be paid to mem- 
bers of the tax board? I notice the House text provides for a 
salary of $7,500, while the bill as reported from the Senate com- 
mittee provides for a salary of $10,000, 

Mr, SMOOT, The difference which the Senator from Ne- 
braska has stated is about the only difference between the 
proposition of the House and the Senate committee, so far as 
money matters are involved. We think that the wording is a 
little clearer in the committee amendment than in the House 
provision; as the language now stands it is virtually the House 
provision so. rewritten as to make it clearer, and providing for 
5 increase of salary above the $7,500 provided for by the 

use. 

Then there is another quite important change to which I 
will call the Senator's attention. The Senate committee amend- 
ment provides that the number of judges after the two years 
Shall be 7, while the House provides that 28 judges: shall 
continue to constitute the court: 

The Senate committee amendment proposes to change the 
text of the bill in that respect, because the committee thought 
that by having the judges do nothing else and requiring 
that they shall sit in the different districts in two years, a 
grent majority of the cases could be decided, and then, after 
that, the one court, consisting of seven members, could take 
care of the appeals, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President; I have not any objection— 
indeed, I do not know. enough about. the matter to act on it 
intelligently without further time to consider it—if the Sena- 
tor from Utah is willing to accept an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment striking out the salary of $10,000 and 
inserting a salary of $7,000. If the Senator will do that, I 
shall make no further controversy in reference to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that there is an amendment to be 
offered to increase the salary from $10,000 to $12,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. That amendment may be offered, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, we had better vote upon the question 
of the salary at once. I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to submit merely a few observations. 
In the first place, an appeal will be from this court to a regular 
United States court. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. We are now proposing to set up an intermedt- 
ate court, a lower court, and yet we are providing for an appeal 
to a higher court, and we are providing for the payment of a 
larger salary to the judges of the lower court than is received 
by the judges of the higher court. To my mind, that is not the 
proper kind of a law to pass. What will be the result? If we 
provide for a salary of $10,000 for the members of this court, 
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we shall be importuned at once to increase the salaries of all 
the Federal judges, because they are of a higher grade than are 
the judges of the tax court. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr, President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to tell the Senator. the reason 


for this action in so far as the majority of the committee were 


concerned. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I will yield to the Senator from 
Utah, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska knows. that 21 
of the judges provided for will be appointed for only two years, 
We do not wish them to act as judges in tax cases unless they 
know their business, unless they are familiar with the revenue 
laws of the United States. In order to get such men to leave 


‘their business for two years and then to be retired, it seems 


to me $10,000 is as little as could be paid in order to secure 
the proper kind of men. 

Mr. NORRIS. The probabilities are that the tax court 
judges, unless they are made the footballs of polities, which I 
hope they will not be, will be selected out of the department 
itself. The probabilities are that we shall have judges selected 
who are now engaged in this work, perhaps, performing the 
same kind of service on a salary of $2,000 or $3,000 a year. 
It seems to me that would be the natural result, It looks to 
me as though the appointing power, unless, as I said, it be 
desired to make a lot of political appointees here—and I assume 
that is not going to be done—would select men who are already 
in the Government service, and who are more or less familiar 
with the kind of work which the tax court is going to be culled 
upon to perform. 

It seems to me, Senators, that if we consider only the merits 
of the question it is inexcusable to set up a court of original 
jurisdiction whose judges shall draw salaries larger than the 
salaries drawn by the judges of the courts of appeal to which 
the cases, many of which will be of importance, will be ap- 
pealed. That is contrary to our entire system, not only judi- 
cial but legislative and otherwise. 

Mr. President, this question was debated in the House of 
Representatives. The committee brought in a report calling for 
salaries of $10,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS, A Representative from my State made the 
motion to cut the salary down to $7,500, and on the floor of the 
House that was done after a vote on this: identical question 
without anything else being involved. So the language of the 
House bill, so far as the salaries are concerned, represents 
the opinion of the House of Representatives. ‘That entitles 
the proposal to more weight than though it had gone in simply 
us a matter of form, because it was decided on the floor of the 
House after debate. I do not know whether there was a roll 
call on the question or a vote by tellers, but it was put in by 
a very large majority. 

Mr. President, if we start out by adding 28 inferior judges 
to our judicial system, and fixing their salaries higher than 
the salaries of district judges of the United States and of 
judges of the court of appeals of the United States, let us not 
forget that we will be confronted at once—and properly so— 
with a request to increase the salary of every Federal judge 
in the United States. How are we going to refuse to take 
such action? There might be times when it would not be so 
serious, but when a large proportion of our countrymen, par- 
ticularly the agriculturists and farmers of the country, are not 
able to make both ends meet, I tell you, Mr. President, it is a 
poor time for us to make a precedent of fixing salaries at $10,000 
a year, which will be used as a stepping stone to fix, the sala- 
ries of hundreds of other men at $10,000 a year. 

If we fix the salaries of these officials at $10,000 a year, a dis- 
trict judge who now receives $7,500 a year would have a right 
to say, “I am aboye the court on which these tax judges sit; an 
appeal lies from that court to mine.” It would be like going 
from. the court of a justice of the peace to the common pleas 
court:or the district court and from there to the Supreme Court, 
and starting in by giving the justice of the peace a salary higher 
than that received by the supreme judge and higher than that 
received by the district judge, so that as the courts are reached 
where we are supposed to get more wisdom and more ability 
the salary paid is less. That argument can not be met when 
the proposition will be made to increase the salary of every one 
of the Federal judges, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. Then, going 
on from the district court to the United States court of ap- 
peals, the judges of that court receive $8,000 a year, and yet it 
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is proposed to jump the salaries of the tax court clear over the 
salaries recelyed by the other judges and give them $10,000 
a year. It is inconsistent; it is illogical; it is not necessary; 
and, in my opinion, the country is not in a condition to stand it 
now when we are trying to economize and cut down expenses. 
I now yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, what is the particular require- 
ment in the way of ability for these men that they should have 
the high salary of $10,000 a year? 

Mr, NORRIS. I do not know of any. They ought to be good 
men; I concede that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are there any legal requirements? Are 
there any of them to be lawyers? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can be corrected if Iam wrong, but I hardly 
suppose that these men would have to be admitted to the bar 
under the definition in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but there is no doubt that they will be. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think they will be; I assume that they 
will be. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not Hear the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said there is no doubt that they will be 
members of the bar. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think that we ought 
to require that some of them shail be lawyers? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Some of the members of this court should 
be lawyers. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be lawyers on it, no doubt. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not care to yield the 
floor for a debate between other Senators. There may be two 
sides to the question, whether the members of this board ought 
to be lawyers or not; I assume that they will be. It seems to 
me if I had the appointing power I would want to appoint men 
well versed in the law, because their duty is going to be to 
pass on legal questions. > 

Now, let me compare them with, the district judges and see 
what type of ability will be required. A district judge receives 
$7,500 a year and has to pass upon all kinds of litigation that 
comes before him. He has to be yersed—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in a moment. He has to be 
versed in all branches of jurisprudence and of law. The 
members of the proposed tax court are going to become, after 
they haye been educated by serving for a while, experts in tax 
matters only; they will have nothing else to do. 

The man who has the qualifications of a district judge 
possesses qualifications much superior to the qualifications 
necessary to fill one of these places, and a judge of the court 
of appeals more yet, so there isenot anything involved in this 
work that requires a salary superior to that of our judges. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator, but first I yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I wanted to call 
the attention of the Senator from Nebraska to this peculiar situ- 
ation: These judges are appointed for two years only. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that has already been called to my at- 
tention. Some of them will be permanent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under paragraph (e), on page 
237, they will be prohibited from appearing before the board 
of appeals subsequently for a period of two years. I think that 
makes the situation quite different. I could understand the 
argument of the Senator if he would suggest an amendment 
providing that the seven judges retained after the expiration 
of the two years should receive a salary of $7,500 only. That 
would be entirely consistent with the argument of the Senator, 
but these people serve only two years, and are prohibited for 
two years thereafter from appearing before the board in this 
kind of work. I think that presents a situation entirely differ- 
ent from that where a judge goes ahead year after year, and if 
he should happen to go off the bench he is permitted to carry 
on his profession the next day before his successor. Under the 
provision, however 

Mr. NORRIS. I have heard the Senator's suggestion, and I 
appreciate the force of it. It has already been suggested by 
the Senator from Utah. Im my opinion it is not at all con- 
clusive. When we talk about judges who are appointed for 
life, who serve for life, and are trying to fix their salaries, this 
is the kind of argument that is always made. They say: “ Why, 
these men are taken out; they are taken away even from so- 
ciety sometimes. They can not go into business. They have 
to give up investments. They can not do this, and they can 
not do that, because they are going to isolate themselves, as 


it 55 for life, and therefore we ought to pay them a big 
salary. 

Now, it is said that because these men are going to be on 
the bench for two years only, therefore we ought to pay them 
a big salary because they do not stay on longer. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there is going to be any 
trouble in getting good men for two years for $7,500 a year. 
Probably we will be extending the time, and it will be more 
than two years; and bear in mind that to get the most effective 
results men will be appointed for two years who are already 
in the service of the United States, and at the expiration of 
the two years they will go back into the service, and go back, 
very likely, at a reduced salary. They are getting a bonus 
for the two years they will serve. They ought to be prohibited 
from practicing before the board after they have gone off the 
bench, I think. That ought to apply not only to them but to 
everybody else in the departments. 

Mr. President, I move to amend the committee amendment, 
on page 237, line 4, by striking out “$10,000” and inserting 
“$7,500”; and upon that amendment I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska to the 
amendment of the committee. Upon that amendment the yeas 
and nays have been requested. Is the request seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. La Fotterre’s name was called). 
I have been requested to announce that if the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fourerre] were present, he would vote 
“yea” on this question. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. SHtetps’s name was called). 
I have been requested to announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Suietps] is unavoidably detained. 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] to 
me Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] and will vote. I 
yote “ yea,” 

Mr, WATSON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the preceding vote with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. LODGE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and will vote. I vote 

nay. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the nega- 
I have a general pair with the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. FERNALD].. I understand that that Senator, if present, 
would vote as I have voted, and I therefore allow my vote to 


stand. 

Mr. HARRISON. On this question I am with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee]. If at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ yea,” and the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. EDWARDS] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Prerrprr] with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Grgry] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enee] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—41 
Ashurst Dil Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. 
Borah Ferris Kendrick Sheppard 
Brookhart Fletcher g s 
Brou Frazier McKellar Smith 
Capper George McNary Stanle 
Caraway Harreld Mayfield Stephens 
Copeland Harris Neely Swanson 
Cummins Heflin Norbeck Walsh, Mont, 
Curtis Howell Norris 
Dale Johnson, Calif Overman 
Dial Johnson, n. Ralston 

NAYS—26 
A Glass McLean 
Bali Gooding Moses Wadsworth . 
Bayard Hale Oddie ‘arren 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Watson 
Saras es ki 

‘ameron e Smoo 

Fess McKinley Stanfield 
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NOT VOTING—29 


Pepper Trammell 


Gerry 


Colt Greene Pittman Underwood 

Couzens Harrison Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
ge Ladd Robinson Weller 

Edwards La Follette Shields Wheeler 

Elkins Lenroot Shipstead 

Ernst McCormick Shortridge 

Fernald Owen Spencer 


So Mr. Norris’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, I understand that 
we are now on section 1000. I offered in the committee an 
entirely different plan than has been reported here, one which 
T desire very much to submit to the Senate. I have talked 
to the chairman of the committee, who has been very courteous 
and accommodating in regard to this bill, and asked him to 
allow this particular provision to go over until to-morrow 
morning. Apparently, he does not feel that he can do that; 
and yet I feel impelled to insist that the question shall be dis- 
cussed before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. I 
am sorry not to be able to agree with the Senator in charge 
of the bill. 

If this particular provision could be passed over until to- 
morrow morning, I would be ready to present my objections to 
it, aml a substitute for the provision. I hope the Senator can 
allow the bill to take that course. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to do it, but the Senator can 
offer the amendment when the bill reaches the Senate. I do 
want to get through with this and the radio amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then let us take up the radio 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON, Will the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator in charge of the 
bill that he will recall that this is one provision in which the 
Senator from Missouri was more interested than any other 
provision of the bill; that is, he discussed it quite fully before 
the committee. We have been in session since 11 o'clock, this 
morning, Seven hours, in the consideration of this bill, working 
hard 

Mr. McKELLAR. And made good progress. 

Mr. HARRISON. And we have made fine progress. It does 
seem to some of us over here that the Senator is almost un- 
reasonable in his insistence that we finish with this provision 
to-night and take up the radio proposition, on which there will 
be many speeches. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all the vital part of the bill is 
yet untouched. We have the normal tax, the surtax, the cor- 
poration tax, the estate tax, and the gift tax all yet to be acted 
upon, and there will be more discussion on those amendments 
than there has been on all the amendments we have acted on. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator appreciates the fact that 
there have been many changes in the administrative features 
of this proposed legislation and that we have been considering 
the measure but a few days. Heretofore the consideration of 
a tax bill has taken weeks on weeks of time. We can finish 
the consideration of this bill by the end of next week, at least, 
it would seem to some of us, and these matters will be dis- 
cussed. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SLI MON SI, who 
has been working hard on the surtax proposition, will be able 
to go on to-morrow. All these matters can be settled to- 
morrow, and then we can take up the surtax and the normal- 
tax features. 

The Senator ought to bear in mind also that the Democrats 
have been in caucus for two nights in succession, last night 
and the night before last. He does not want to work us to 
death. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Missouri can offer his 
amendment in the Senate, and there will be no objection what- 
ever to that course. It can be discussed and voted upon. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is true; but how much time 
would we be able to save by that? If it should go over until 
to-morrow it would be discussed in the Committee of the 
Whole, and that would be the end of it, in all human proba- 
bility. All I am asking is a day's delay. If I withhold the 
amendment now until the bill gets into the Senate, the discus- 
sion will occur and the delay will be just as long. If it can go 
over until to-morrow I will be in a little better shape to present 
my views, and I think I can save some time. If I had to ex- 
plain my position on the amendment to-night, in my present 
unprepared condition, I am afraid it would take so long to do 
it that we would really not save any time. 


Mr. SMOOT. There are some amendments which the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] desires to offer. Let us dis- 
cuss those amendments now. The Senator is ready to discuss 
those, anyway. : 

Mr. REED of Missouri. My proposition is an entire substi- 
tute for this section; and if my amendment should succeed, 
then the discussion of any amendments to this particular sec- 
tion would have meant time lost. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have the Senator from Ten- 
nessee go on. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Very well. 
lowing amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The READING CrerK. After line 21, on page 237, the Senator 
from Tennessee proposes to add a new subsection, to be known 
as (EA), as follows: 


The board shall have original jurisdiction to try and determine all 
claims for abatements or refunds on account of losses, depletions, de- 
preciation, or otherwise, where the amount of tax involved is in excess 
of $10,000. All such claims for abatements or refunds involving more 
than $10,000 of taxes shall be automatically referred to the board and 
heard upon the evidence on file and such other evidence as may be pre- 
sented under the rules of the board. The board shall certify its find- 
ings to the Treasury Department, such findings shall be final, and the 
taxes shall be collected by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue upon 
the basis of such findings. 

The board shall also have original jurisdiction to determine all cases 
arising under section 221 of this act, and when their findings are certt- 
fied to the Treasury Department such findings shall be final and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall collect the taxes thus found to 
be due as provided by this act. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will explain, in a very 
brief manner, the meaning of this amendment. I am inclined 
to think that this board is a step in the right direction. We 
ought to have had it long ago. I think it can be made a very 
useful piece of tax machinery. This amendment merely gives 
to that board jurisdiction over claims for refunds or abate- 
ments where the amount of taxes claimed is more than $10,000. 

It seems to me that in matters of such importance the tax 
board which is created by this act manifestly should try and 
determine those claims for refunds and abatements. When 
that is done it seems to me this provision makes it certain 
that those taxes will be collected, and they are to be matters 
of publie jurisdiction, and there is no reason in the world why 
this board should not have jurisdiction of them. 

As to the second provision of the amendment, it will be 
recalled that letters from the Secretary of the Treasury show 
that section 221 has not been enforced. Section 221 relates 
to corporations formed or used for the purpose of evading 
taxes, It merely gives this board jurisdiction to determine 
those matters. I hope this amendment will be agreed to, and 
I hope the Senator from Utah will accept it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that even the Senator will ask 
that it be agreed to when he knows what it means. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I do know what it means. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘This is what it means: It means that instead 
of having 28 judges we will have over 300 judges. We have 
over 5,000,000 claims pending now, and if they are all to go 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it relates only to claims of 
over $10,000. 

Mr, SMOOT. I know that it relates to claims of over $10,000. 
Could 400 judges handle it? I am sure we would have to have 
at least 300 before the expiration of the time fixed in the 
amendment. I know the Senator has not studied the question. 
In fact, when I looked at it myself first I did not know how 
many claims there were. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many claims did the Senator say 
there were? 

Mr. SMOOT. Over 5,000,000, 

Mr. McKELLAR, Of over $10,000 each? = 

Mr. SMOOT. Of over $10,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In taxes? 

Mr. SMOOT. These claims. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I asked the Senator's assistant, the gentle- 
man from the Treasury Department, to give me the facts and 
he said he could not do it, that it would take him some time to 
find them. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was as to claims and abatements. That 
is quite different from this amendment. This amendment re- 
lates to any claim, refund, or abatement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are how many? 

Mr. SMOOT. Over 5,000,000. 


Mr. President, I offer the fol- 
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Mr. MoKELLAR. Above $10,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Above $19,000, 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘That involves quite a large amount of 
money. 

Mr. SMOOT. It certainly does 

Mr. McKELLAR. Five milion claims of over 510.000 each? 
I um sure the Senator can not be accurate In lis statement. 

Mr. SMOOT., All 1 know is that I have been informed by 
the department, since reading the amendment, that that is 
the fact. I asked for the information, and that is what they 
told me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator any information he can 
put in the Rxconn from the department that there are over— 
did the Senator say 10,000,000 7 

Mr. SMOOT. Five milion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That there are more than 5,000,000 claims 
of over $10,000 each? 

Mr. SMOOT,- We can get the information for the Senator by 
to-morrow, 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I ask to be allowed to have the amend- 
ment go over until we can get the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT) There is no necessity of that. If there were 
halif that number, we have not enough judges. We are not 
going to preyide 200 judges. 

Mr. OVERMAN, ‘The Senaton certainly did not mean 5,000,- 
000 claims? 

Mr. McKELLAR, That would mean $50,000,000,000—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not mean that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure the Senator could not mean 
that. 


dims, 

Mr. McKEXLLAR. Fire million claims of more than $10,000 
each wonld be over $50,000,000,000 in claims. 

Mr. SMOOT. The claims are not to be paid 

Mr. McKELLAR, I know, but 

Mr. SMOOT. Not 2 per cent of them have been paid, as T 
stated to-day, and ag the Senator knows; but the claims are 
made, and whenever there is a dispute as to the taxes, the 
taxpayers claim nearly all the amount of thelr taxes, and 
therefore all such clulms would have to go to a court, and we 
would not have courts enough In the United States. 

Mr. KING, Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, 

Mr. KING. May I say to my friend from Tennessee that 
the situntion is like this: Many of those claims go back to the 
year 1917, and there are claims by many taxpayers for 1917, 
1918, 1019, 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923. Nearly every taxpayer 
of nny Jorge amount makes some sort of a claim for refund 
or for abutement, so that there may he two or three or four 
or five or six claims by the same taxpayer, In the aggregate, 
J uam told that it would be several million, ‘That does not 
menn tint exch one elnims $10,000, but they make u claim for 
a refund or abatement upon an assessment that involves in the 
aggregate more than $10,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If there were 5,006,000 claims of $10,000 
each in taxes, it would be something so stupendons that the 
mind of man could hardly conceive it. I am sure the Senator 
from Utun [Mr. Satvor], who ts generally accurate and who 
accused me ef not knowing what my amendment meant, has 
his facts sadly mixed on this proposition, I challenge him to 
bring the fucts from the Treasury Department. The Treasury 
Department can give them, 

Mr. SMOOT. T have airesiy stated to the Senator that F 
have not made a- personal examination into those claims, and 
no one else has done se outside of the Treasury Department; 
but the Treasury Department officials tell me thut there are 
over 5,000,000 cliims which would be affected by this amend- 
ment. It Is impossible to have enough judges to handle those 
claims, Of course, there is nothing to many of the claims, 
There probably is nothing to 98 per cent of them. Rut the 
taxpayers have a riglit to file clalins. They make the claims; 
and I refer to chums to abatement as well. 


For the reasons I have given, I hope the amendment will not 


be agreed to. 

Mr. McKEILAR. It is absolutely a physical impossibility 
from the indisputed facts for any such number of cluims to 
be in the Treasury Department. There are 4,300,000: taxpayers. 

A tax claim can only go back five years: Back of that time 
they are barred by the statute of limitations. When the Sen- 
ator tells me that there are a million taxpayers in the country 
Whose taxes Involve more thun $10,000—1,000,000 for each of 
the years—he is just saying something that he can not, in my 
judgment, substantiate from the records in the Treasury De- 
partment, Just think of it for a moment—4,300,000 taxpayers 


of all kinds. It is Impossible that there should be 5,000,000 
involving taxes of over 810,000, It is a physical impossibility. 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may think that, and it may be so. 
Mr. McKHLLAR. Then let us get the facts. The Treasury 
can give us the facts to-morrow morning. 

Mr, SMOOT. There. is no question about it that there are 
so many claims that without a particle of doubt any kind of 
an amendment of this sort would require many additional 
judges.. It is impractical, and the amendment should not be 
agreed to 

SEVERAL. Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr, President, just 2 moment before we 
vote. I want to ask the Senator, if I permit this amendment 
to be agreed to, when it is reached in the Senate will the Sen- 
ator give us the information about the number of claims, or 
have it given to us by the Treasury Department? 

Mr. SMOOT., The Senator has a perfect right to bring up 
the question in the Senate. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I know, but I want to get the information, 
The Senntor has disputed the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the information that I have al- 
ready given, and the source from which it cume, when the 
bill renches the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If it is not disposed of now, I will offer it 
to-morrow, 

Mr, SMOOT. But I want to dispose of It now. 

Mr. McKIELLAR. Very well. I withdraw my amendment 
for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
withdraws his amendment. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended, 

The amendment us amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President, on page 197 I am informed that 
the word “Mah-jongg” is spelled wrong ond I ask that the 
spelling of that word lu line 3 be Mah-jongg.” 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator know where the correct spell - 
ing can be found? Is the Senator establishing the correct 
Spelling legally? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the legal spelling of the word, I am 
informed by an expert in whom I have great confidence. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator from Utah have incor- 
porated in the Rècord ss a part of his remarks the rules gov- 
erning the game? [Laughter.) 

Mr. SMOOT. I have never played the game and do not know 
anything about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SMOOT. I now desire to have the Senate take up the 
amendment on page 107, line 5. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated, 

The Reaping Gm. On page 197, Une 5, the committee 
proposes to insert: 


(10) Radio receiving sets, 10 per. cent. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman 
of the committee to state to the Senate the committee's attitude 
on the taxing of radio sets? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I think I can do it in a very few words. 
Your committee was advised that radio sets are made by one 
grent concern in the United States, a monopoly pure and simple. 
They are demanding to-day every dolinr that they can get, and 
yet keep up the maximum demand. Every dollar that the 
trade will bcar is being charged for them now, and auy tax that 
is imposed upon them will not make a single penny of difference 
in the price at which they will be sold. 

Mr. DILL, What is there in the proposed amendment that 
will keep the Radio Corporation, which the Senator says Is a 
monopoly and which I shall not argue just now, from adding 
the amount of the tax to the present price? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because if they do it their sales will be cut off, 
and because of the fact that they are charging now every cent 
that they can get. 

Mr. DILL. That is merely the Senator's opinion about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I get it direct from n large stockholder of that 
concern, 

Mr. DILL. I disugvee with the Senator very much. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not prepared to contradict 
flatly the statement of the Senator from Utah, Hut I would 
observe that it is a very, very steeping one. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And apparently his testimony comes 
from one person. I am not prepared to agree with the 
statement that all the radio sets used in the United States 
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are made by one concern, by a monopoly, and that the last 
penny is being wrung from the public in the sale of them. I 
know this, however, about the sale of them, that they are 
sold within the reach of the publie at present prices and that 
they are being sold by the millions. I do not detect any great 
degree of oppression manifest upon the consumers or custom- 
ers by whoever makes the sets. I know that little boys are 
able to buy them with from $12 to $15 as the price. 

My object in bringing the matter up at this hour, and I do 
not intend to discuss it at length, is simply to make this 
observation. Here we have a brand-new development. It is 
in its infaney. Apparently the committee believes that be- 
eause it has had such an astonishing spread all over the 
country, “here is something to tax right away; do not let it 
get away.“ We do not know what is going to develop out 
of it. It is in its infancy. We can not tell what it will be 
two or three or five years from now. It seems to me the 
Government might at least wait a year or two or three years 
before it places its heavy hand upon a brand-new under- 
taking which bids fair to be so successful. If it turns out 
in the years to come that the industry becomes stabilized and 
the character of the instrument becomes standarized and we 
all Know what we want and what we mean when we say a 
radio’ set or the spare parts thereof, whatever it is, then let 
us tax it. But it seems to me this is proceeding pretty fast. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I do not think anyone here would think for a moment that 
the tax which we impose on this business which, as the Senator 
from New York said, is in its infaney-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Not so far as its profits are concerned, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. We know that it is just now beginning to be ap- 
preciated by the people. It is not only educational in its in- 
fluence, but it is u wonderful convenience to a vast number of 
people. The Senator knows that the moment we put this tax 
on it will automatically reflect itself in the sale price. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator from Utah does not know that. 

Mr. SMITH, Tue Senator knows that it will check the spread 
of it to the extent that the tax adds to the cost thereof. The 
Senator will not forget that when we added the war tax to the 
moying-picture shows it immediately was seized upon by. the 
moving-picture people and not only was added to the price of 
the tickets but became the basis of raising prices almost three 
or four times. The Senator is well enough acquainted with 
statistics and with finance to know that when we put a tax 
upon an article it is not alone the imposition of the direct tax 
in the sale. but it multiplies itself two or three times before 
it reaches the ultimate consumer or possessor of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in this case, I will say to the Senator from 
South Carolina, 

Mr. SMITH. I protest that here, right In the very dawn of 
a most wonderful scientific discovery that is available for every- 
body, taking the place possibly in the next few years of our 
system of telephoning and telegraphing and making available 
n new means of communication—right at the very inception of 
it, before anything Is standardized or perfected, we begin to 
discourage it by imposing taxes on It. I sincerely hope, in the 
interest of the development of this wonderfully applicable in- 
vention or triumph, that we shall not begin to discourage it by 
taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH. it the Senator will allow me, we have gotten 
ourselves in a position Where 

Mr. SMOOT. Where we are not raising enough money to pay 
the expenses of the Government; that is where we have gotten 
ourselyes to. 

Mr. SMITH. It does seem to me that we tax everything on 
land and on sea, and for God's sake let us try to leave the air 
at least free. 

Mr. SWANSON, Will the Senator from Utah allow me to ask 
a question? Are there any other taxes imposed by this bill on 
new subjects of taxation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is Mah-jongg. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is Mah-jongg. 

Mr. DILL. Is there any significance that Mah-jongg and 
radio are put on the same plane? 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask the question for information. I 
thought this was a tax reduction bill and not a tax increase 
bill, and I am very loath to vote for taxes on new items in a 
tax reduction, bill or to Increase the tax on anything in what 
is designated as a tax reduction bil. Is there any other new 
item on which we impose a tax? 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have increased the tax on corporations 
to 519,000,000. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
it Is this. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator refer to the radio? 

Mr, SMITH. Radio is a luxury? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ves; it is a luxury. 

Mr. CARAWAY, The air one breathes, then, is a luxury, 
because radio has largely to do with the air. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The tax is on the receivers. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The receivers will be the American people 
when the Senator from Utah gets through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator feels that there is polities 
In it; that it is going to have an effect throughout the country, 
and that our action will be radioed from one end of the land 
to the other and will be charged up to the Republican Party. I 
will say, however, that there was not a member of the com- 
mittee who did not vote for this amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah yield 
to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think it is a luxury to the 
farmer who ts getting market reports and weather reports to- 
night by radio? 

Mr. SMOOT. The farmer who is using the radio gets such 
reports from the daily papers every day. 

Mr. DILL. I wish to say*to the Senator that there are 
literally thousands of farmers who ean not get newspapers, 
but who get reports through the air every night. 

Mr. SMOOT: Theu, the farmer buys a radio set. 

Mr. COPELAND. But if we tax the radio set the farmer 
will have to pay more for it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The most familiar argument to which we 
listen from the Republican Party is that the public does not 
pay the tax; but the public does pay the tax, and if we put a 
10 per cent tax on radio sets, the owners of the patents, who, 
as the Senator has said, have gotten everything they can from 
the public, will add 10 per cent more, and the public will pay it. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will if they can sell their receivers for 
any more than the price at which they sell them to-day, but 
they are selling thelr receivers for every dollar for which they 
can sell them and keep production going. That is understood. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in my judgment, several 
things have done very much to promote the happiness of the 
human family—the daily newspaper, the free delivery of mall, 
the telephone, the automobile, and now the radio; but I look 
upon the radio as the most remarkable of sll inventions, not 
because of the mystery attached to it but because of the re- 
sult coming from it. There is not any question but that it has 
wiped out the isolation of millions of families, It is a means 
for the dissemination of education in every line, even the dis- 
semination of knowledge of political movements. I assume 
that the President of the United States will make great use of 
the radio during the next few months, 

Mr, SMOOT. Then he can pay a 10 per cent tax on his 
receiver. 

Mr. COPELAND, 
in that case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, there is a 
church in my county the congregation of which could not 
afford to hire a minister, so they bought a radio set and now 
they can listen to the sermons of ministers of other churches. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr, President, the use of the radio gives 
a knowledge of health, of the chemistry of the soil, of the 
weather, of marketing, of literature, and of music. It has done 
much for the comfort and happiness of the people. I say it 
would be a great mistake to tax the people who now are pay- 
ing, as the Senator from Utah has said, every dollar which 
can be extorted from them still more in order that they may 
have this great convenfence, this invention which adds not 
alone to their happiness but to their length of life. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that the radio is a great con- 
venience and has great utility. There is not any doubt about 
that; but, Mr. President, it is not the only great convenience 
which we propose to tax. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How 
from the tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
$10,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dees the Senator from Utah 
yield; and If so, to whom? 


If there is anything on earth that is a luxury 


I think the tax would be very desirable 


much revenue would be derived 


It is estimated that it would amount to about 
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Mr. SMOOT. I y'eld the floor to the Senator from North 
Carolina. He may take it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply wish to say—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to ipterrupt him long enough to ask to haye noted in the 
Recon petitious on this subject from various sources? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

[The petitions will be found noted in their proper place in 
the Ricorn,} 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina permit me to ask the Senator from Utah if it Is his 
purpose to ask for a vote on the amendment to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I desire to have a vote on the amend- 
ment to-night. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, T think, so far as this matter 
wits presented to the committee, the situation was about this: 
We were discussing a reduction of miscellaneous taxes and 
the committee décided to impose a tax upon telegrams and 
telephone messages, the House having stricken that tax from 
the bill, and also to impose a tax upon radio, The view that 
I bad at the time was that. if we were to tax telegrams and 
teleplione messages, we probably ought also to impose a tax 
upon radio, It was for thut reason that I acquiesced in the 
uction of the committee. But the Senate has decided not to 
impose any tax upon telegrams and telephone messages, and 
I do not see why, if that action 1s to stand, we should not also 
reverse our action upon the subject of radio. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that there were not 20 
Senators in the Chamber when the action as to telegrams and 
telephone messages was taken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1 was going to suggest to the Senator 
and that is the reason I rose—that I presnme there will be 
anotlier vote after the bill shall be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr; SIMMONS. Why not, therefore, let the radio tax go out 
now, just as the tax on telegrams and teleplione messages has 
gone out; and if in the Senate the tax on telegrams and tele- 
phone messages is restored, then we may take another vote with 
reference to radio and restore that tax also, 90 as to let them go 
along together; but if when the bill gets into the Senate we 
confirm the action taken as in Committee of the Whole on the 
subject of telegrams and telephone messages, then let the radio 
tax go out with the tax on such messages. I simply make that 
suggestion to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, has the Senator concludel? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely rose to make a suggestion; that 
was all. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Utah that there are a number of Senators who have left 
the Chamber with the understanding that the radio tax would 
not come to a vote tonight. I do not know where they got 
tliat understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor do I. 

Mr. DILL. I feel that they ought to be present if this 
question is to be voted on, and I think that we ought to have 
a quorum if this matter is going to be pressed to a conclusion 
to-night. N 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can suggest the absence of a 
quorum now if he desires to do so. 

Mr. DILL. I should like to see the matter go over until 
to-morrow morning in order that a full Senate may be present. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
a question, The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. St- 
Mons] has suggested that in view of the fact that the tax on 
telegrams and telephone messages has been removed, which 
action the Senator from Utah said was on account of the 
few Senators present and he indicates that he will ask for 
another vote on the question when the bill gets into the Senate, 
why not allow the radio tax to go along with the tax on tele- 
grams and télephone messages and take it up when we get 
inte the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT, So far as I am concerned, I think there ought 
to be a tax on radio whether there is a tax on telegrams and 
telephone messages or not. 

Mr. SMITH. win the Senator allow me to call his atten- 
tion to a practical illustration that has just occurred and 
that interests me because it relates to my section of the 
country? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The terrific tornndo thgt swept through the 
South und particularly through my State isolated the sec- 
tlon visited by tearing down the telegraph aud telephone wires, 
and had it not been for the radlo the outside world would 
not have been acquainted for hours with the condition of that 
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stricken territory, The Senator will not pretend to say that 
the radio in its practical application and in its service to the 
public is not superior to both the telephone and the telegraph, 
even right now in its infancy. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we took that position on the tax question, 
we would not raise any revenue. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no; we would be more judicious in what 
we imposed taxes upon, and that is what I am pleading for 
now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to suggest that when 
the Senate meets on to-morrow, If the Senator from Utah pro- 
poses to go fiir beyond the usual time for adjournment, he 
announce to Senators that he expects to have a night session 
or a late session, 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 will say to the Senator I did make such 
un announcement last night. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, if we are going on, we ought to have 
a quorum, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
nane PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Adams Fletcher McKellar Simmons 
Hall Frazier MeRinley Smith 
Bayard Gooding McLean Smoot 
Brookhart Hale McNary Stanfield 
Rursum Harreld Moses Stanley 
Canreron Harris Neely Sterling 
Capper Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Caraway Hettin Overman Wadsworth 
Copeland Howell Phipps Warren 
Cummins Johnson, Minn, Ralston Watson 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Ransdoll Wills 
Dale Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. 

Dill Kendrick Sheppard 

Fess Keyes Shipstead 


Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SmieLbs] is unavoidably detained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-three Senators have 
answered to their names, There is a quorum present. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to take just a moment to 
say a few things in reply to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sur! 
in regard to the nature of radio. 

This tax, in the first place, is what might be called a nuisance 
tax, because it will be more trouble to collect it than the money 
it will bring in. It is a new nuisance tax, and it is on a new 
and developing art. 

The Senator referred to radio as a luxury, I am surprised 
that the Senator, with his wide knowledge of other affairs, 
should call radio a luxury in this day and age, when literally 
thousands and hundred of thousands of people to-night will se- 
cure the only information they can secure at this time by means 
of radio and ragio alone. It is not a luxury, but it is a prac- 
tical necessity to the people who live in the country districts of 
this Nation. The newspapers reach them to-morrow or to- 
morrow night; but this evening, after they eat their dinners in 
their homes, they will hear the market returns, they will hear 
the weather returns, and they will hear all sorts of information, 
to say nothing of the entertainment they secure. 

The Senator gives as the reason why this tax should be levled 
the fact that the Radio Corporation, which handles the patents 
on radio, is making enormous profits, If that be the principle 
upon which you are going to base taxes, why not lay taxes upon 
every other concern that is making immense profits? The Sen- 
ator has not proposed any tax on the Standard Oil Co. The 
Senator has not proposed any tax on the use of steel articles 
in this country, yet the great steel corporations are making 
enormous profits. If the Senator wants to reach the profits of 
the Radio Corporation, then he should introduce a bill and let 
it go to the Committee on Patents to limit the amount of profit 
that can be made on a patent that is held as a monopoly. Then 
he would get somewhere in stopping the profits of this monopoly 
on radio concerning which he speaks, 

I want to call attention to another feature of this legislation, 
It is unworkable. It proposes a tax upon the parts of radio 
sets. Whois a manufacturer of radio? Is every small boy and 
every high-school boy in this country who gets a little wire and 
a crystal that costs him a dollar or two and a set of hend 
phones a manufacturer of radio sets? And when does he 
become a manufacturer? When he goes in to buy some wire, if 
he buys the wire for radio, they will tax him; and if not, they 
will not tax him. If he buys parts for a bigger set, if he buys 
a battery and says it is to run a doorbell, it is not taxed; but if 
he takes it home and uses it for radio, then, according to this 
amendment, it should be taxed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the same thing applies to auto- 
mobiles, and that matter is regulated by the department, and 
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they are having no trouble whatever about it, Under this 
amendment the regulations of the department will say just 
whut Is and whut is not to be taxed, There are screws In an 
automobile; there are bolts in an automobile; but the regula- 
tions cover those things. 

Mr. DILL. I want to remind the Senator, however, that 
there is no comparison between automobiles and radio sets, 
beenuse automobiles are manufactured by great corporations or 
organizations. Individuals do not go around buying pieces and 
putting them together and making automobiles. That is a 
ridiculous comparison. 

Mr. SMOOT: But they buy bolts, and they buy screws, and 
S0 on. 

Mr, DILL. But they do it as an organization, a corporation 
that is engaged in building- automoblles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator himself, if he is running 
an automobile and taking care of one, will buy parts for it. 

Mr. DILL, The Senator from Washington is not going to go 
to building automobiles by buying parts. He has enough trou- 
ble to run the one he has. 

Mr. SMOOT. He can buy the parts all right. 

Mr. DILL. Then there is just one other thing: I had a lct- 
ter from a furmer yesterday. Ile said: “You might just as 
well tax the ruraldelivery box that the rural carrier puts my 
mail in as to tax my radio set.“ We might just as well tax 
the newspapers that bring the news to his door. It seems to 
me that in a tax reduction bill the last thing we ought to 
allow a tax to be imposed upon is a new and developing art 
thut means so much to the common people, not only of this 
country but of the world; and just as firmly as I believe that 
the press ought to be kept free, and that speech onght to be 
kept free, I believe the right to use radio ought to be kept free, 
because I believe it will eventually be a greater blessing than 
the free press has ever been in this country. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to make a suggestion, 
Undoubtedly this question will be taken up again when the bill 
reaches the Senate. I ask unanimous consent that without 
further debate we decide this question now on a standing vote. 
Then, no matter how it is decided, there will be another vote in 
the Senate and it will then be open to discussion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why decide it on a standing vote? 

Mr. REED of Missourl Mr. President, I can not consent to 
a disposition of this matter in that way. The idea that post- 
poning a matter until it reaches the Senate saves much time 
does not appeal to me. I wonder if the Senator In charge of 
the bill expects to get a vote on this proposition to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do desire to get a vote upon 
it to-night. I want to do what the Finance Committee author- 
ized me to do, and that was, by a unanimous vote, to bring in 
this amendment, If the Senate feel that they want to strike it 
out, well and good; but it is my duty to do just exactly what 
I have been instructed by the committee to do, and I want a 
vote upon this amendment. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Of course, the committee did not 
instruct the Senator to get a vote to-night, It instructed him 
to report the bill, 

Mr, SMOOT. I knaw that. I am perfectly aware of that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. This ts an Important amendment, 

Mr, SMOOT, I want, however, to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that we have had two days here when there has 
not been a vote. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Why, we have had several votes. 

Mr. SIMMONS, We have had several votes to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not mean to-day; I mean before to-day. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Mr. President, I bave seen these 
attempts made to rush matters through, and I have seen the 
Senate held here until it is impatient and wants to vote. Per- 
haps everybody has made up his mind about this proposition, 
but I think it is a matter of great imporfance. Some Senators 
want to vote on it without discussing it. They might perhaps 
vote on every proposition in the bill without discussing it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt how the Senate will vote 
upon this amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, If I had no doubt and knew they 
were going to vote It out, I should be perfectly content. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They are. 

Mr, McKHLLAR. I think we are. 

Mr. REED of Missouri Very well, let us have a roll call on It. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any doubt at all 
about it, 

Mr. McKELLAR. T call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I should like to call atten- 
tion to one fact in connection with radio apparatus, and that is 
that the Inexpensive apparatus can be used in cities where the 


broadcasting stations are located. It costs comparatively lit- 
tle. The expensive sets, those that will bear the greatest tax, 
must be purchased by farmers who are far away from these 
broadeasting stations. The consequence is that the agrical- 
tural communities will pay the major portion of this tax, and 
it ought not to be imposed upon them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, let us have an understanding. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The question Is whether or not the Sen- 
ate will agree to the committee amendment. 

Mr. DILL. A vote “yea” Is for the radio tax, and a vote 
“nay” fs against the radio tax? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The rending clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unpxeewoopn]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] 
and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MeLEAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], L 
transfer that panir to the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Earn] and will vote. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. HOWELL (when Mr. Nornts’s name was called). At 
the request of the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nornts] 
I wish to say thut If be were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I haye a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar]. I 
transfer that pair to the senlor Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Wetter] end will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. HARRISON (when the name of Mr. Watsn of Massa- 
chusetts was called). I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsn] is unavoidably detained. 

Mr. WATSON (when bis name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my palt and 
its transfer, I. vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kral, which I transfer to the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Waerctrre] and vote “nay.” If the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kne] were present, he would vote 
“yea” on this proposition. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My colleague [Mr. Tatum is una- 
yoidably absent. He is paired with the Senator from Rhoda 
Island [Mr. Corr], If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxoss] with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enwanrps]; and 

The Senator from Dlinois [Mr. Meconutekl with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. O wax]. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 40, as follows: 


Perret] with the 


YHAS—i3 
Cummins Hale Smoot Wateon 
Curtia Lodge Stanfleld 
Fess McLean Storling 
Gooding Reed, Pa, Warren 

NAYS—40 
Adams Dit Kendrick Ralston 
Bail Fletcher Keyes Ransdell 
Ivar Frazier McKellar Reed, Mo. 
Hrookhart Harreld McKinley Sheppard 
Rursum Harris McNary Shipstead 
Cameron Harrison fors Simmons 
Capper Heflin Neely Smith 
Caraway Howell Odile Swanson 
Copeland Johnson, Minn, Overman Wadsworth 
Dole Jones, Wasb. Phipps wills 

NOT VOTING—48 

Ashurst Frust La Folletto Shortridge 
Borah Fernald Fenroot Spencer 
Brandegee Ferris McCormick Stanley 
Broussard Zeorgo Maxie Stephens 
Bruce Gerry arbor Trummell 
Colt Ginsa Norris Underwood 
Cousens Greene Owen Walsh, Mass, 
Dial Johnson, Calif. Pepper Walsh, Mont 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Weller 
Edwards wing Robinson Wheeler 
Elkins La Shicida 


So the nmendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that covers ail the amendments 
in the bill with the exception of the normal and surtax amend- 
ments, tlie amendment eovering the tax on corporations, the 
amendment covering the estate tax, and the amendment cover- 
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ing the gift tax. I understand the Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Srarstons] will be ready to take up the surtax to-mor- 
row morning. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

There being no objection, the Senate (at 6 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, May 
3, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frivay, May 2, 1924 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and was called to order 
by Mr. Mares, as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We praise Thee, O Lord, for all Thy impartial benevolence, 
for the Fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of man. We 
thank Thee that Thy love is infinitely broader and deeper than 
the measure of man’s mind. In Thy holy name may all error 
give way and righteous truth survive. O help truth to absorb 
all the little meanings that we can give the word. Direct the 
citizens of our land and fortify them against all the threat- 
ened inroads of destructive materialism, of selfishness, of 
bigotry, and hold our country close to the great truths of our 
Christian faith. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
Evidently there is not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Abernethy Elliott ae} Schneider 
Anderson Fairfield cClintic tt 
Anthony Fa vrot McFadden Sears, Fla. 
Bacharach Fish McKenzie Sears, Nebr. 
Barkley Freeman Haka! A Sites 
Bell French M. „Pa. Snell 
Berger nk Major. III. Snyder 
Black, N. Y. Gallivan Mansfield Sproul, III. 
vlan arber Mead Stalker 
Brand, Ohio Garrett, Tex. Merritt Stengle 
ritten Geran Michaelson trong, Pa. 
Browne, N. J. Gilbert Miller, III. Sullivan 
Buckle Glatfelter Mills Summers, Wash. 
Burdic Goldsborough Mooney Sweet 
Burton Graham, Pa. Morin Swoope 
Butler Greene, Mass, Mudd Taber 
Byrnes, S. C. Hard Murphy e 
Campbell Barrion Nelson, Wis, Taylor, Colo. 
Carew Hoeh Newton, Mo. Taylor, Tenn, 
Clague Howard, Okla. O’Brien Tincher 
ancy Hull, Tenn. O'Connell, N. T. Treadway 
ark, Fla Hull, William E. O'Connor, La. Tucker 
arke, N. Y. umphreys Oliver, N. X. Tydings 
Cole, Ohio Johnson, Ky Oltver, Ala, Upshaw 
Conner: . Vare 
Connolly, Pa. Park, Ga. Vestal 
Cook Kearns Phillips Ward, N. C 
Corning Keller Porter ard, 
Cullen Kell Quayle Wason 
Cummings Kendall nsley Weller 
Curry Kiess elsh 
Davey Kindred Reed, W. Va. Wilson, La 
Deal Langley Reid. III. Wilson, Miss. 
pepaes Leatherwood Robinson inter 
Dickinson, Iowa vitt Rogers, Mass. Wood 
Dickstein Lehlbach Rogers, N. H. Wurzbach 
Dominick Lindsay Rom jue Wyant 
Doughton Little Rosenbloom Yates 
Drane Logan Schafer Ziblman 
Edmonds Luce Schall 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventy-three Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested ; 


S. 2998. An act providing for a study regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., 
in cooperation with the United States of Mexico; and 

S. 2572. An act to purchase grounds, erect and repair build- 
ings for customhouses, offices, and warehouses in Porto Rico. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted compensation for 
veterans of the World War, and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2998. An act providing for a study regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., 
in cooperation with the United States of Mexico; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

S. 2572. An act to purchase grounds, erect and repair build- 
ings for customhouses, offices, and warehouses in Porto Rico; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER. By special order of the House the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Sanpers] is recognized to address the 
House for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak for 7 minutes in addition to the time I. have 
been already granted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent that his time be extended for 7 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, May 
5, an attempt will probably be made to carry a motion to dis- 
charge the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee from 
the consideration of the Barkley railroad labor bill. 

Under the rule but 10 minutes on each side is permitted to 
enlighten the House as to the advisability of taking this drastic 
step. It is my purpose to discuss the merits of the Barkley 
bill in the hope of bringing to the House an appreciation of 
the magnitude of its importance. The bill is composed of 
eight complicated sections and covers 35 pages. Its far-reach- 
ing effect is not apparent on the face of the bill but becomes 
manifest when considered with knowledge of labor contro- 
versies which have arisen between railroad labor on the one 
hand and the carriers on the other, and also controversies 
within labor circles. 

The membership of the House, if considering the bill reported 
with accompanying hearings, could obtain from the hearings 
the information needed for a thorough understanding of the 
bill. Since it is sought to bring this measure up when no 
hearings have been held, it seems to me that it is important 
to bring to the House such supplemental information as will 
make clear the purpose and effect of the Barkley bill. 

This bill is announced by its authors as Old successful law 
brought down to date.“ It was not prepared by Mr: BARKLEY, 
but was created in the manner indicated by the following 
statement of its sponsors: 


Preparatory work on the bill: Before presenting their ideas to Mem- 
bers of Congress, the railway labor organizations felt it their duty 
to work out their solution of this problem to present a united, construc- 
tive program, to attempt to solve their own problems, not to ask 
Congress to lead them paternally into the paths of good citizenship, 
but to show their readiness and ability to find these paths themselves, 
Although legislation of the character now under consideration has here- 
tofore been opposed by the railway employees they are mindful of the 
general trend of public thonght toward the railroad problem and, hav- 
ing regard for the situation and in their own self-interest, they are 
as a unit in support of the program contained in the Howell-Barkley 
bill. 

For 18 months they labored in committees and conferences to de- 
velop their program. During the last nine months they consulted 
with their attorneys in order to shape their ideas in accordance 
with sound legal precedents and to express them in appropriate and 
unmistakable language in order that the letter of the law might ex- 
press its spirit. 


The railroad labor question involves three parties—the em- 
ployees, the carriers, and the public. It is exceedingly unfor- 
tunate that the House of Representatives will be called upon to 
decide, after a debate of 10 minutes on each side, whether it shall 
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act upon legislation which has required 18 months for one 
of the three parties to formulate. I say this because although 
there may be discussion in its further consideration by the 
House, yet every legislator of experience knows that it must 

be taken or rejected as it is, A bill of this magnitude can not 
be rewritten on the floor of the House. 

This bill comes to the Congress with a divided support of the 
laborers who would be affected by the billi—the majority of the 
national organizations favoring it. It is the third drive made 
since the end of the war by certain railroad laber unions to 
induce the enactment of comprehensive legislation relating to 
transportation. The first drive was for the so-called McAdoo 
five-year plan for extended Government operation. This oc- 
curred during Government control of railroads, and after the 
advisabllity of terminating Federal control was being strongly 
urged. This drivé failed. The oyerwhelming public sentiment 
brought about the termination of Federal control. The second 
drive was for the enactment of the Plumb plan, by which it 
was proposed to take over the roads by a Government corpora- 
tion and to divide the profits of transportation between the em- 
ployees on the one hand and the Government on the other, 
This effort failed. Its author, Mr. Glenn E. Plumb, a lawyer 
of great ability, devoted to the interests of the railroad em- 
ployees, who were his clients, has since died. The chief 
sponsor of this legistation is the successor of Mr. Plumb, Mr, 
Donald R. Richberg. 

I believe thoroughly in organized labor. It is not always 
in the right. Sometimes wrongful acts are done by some of 
its individual members, who number into the millions. But 
great good has been done by organization to better wages and 
working conditions. I am not in sympathy with those who 
criticize union-labor leaders for their activities in behalf of, 
or in opposition to, legislation affecting employees. They are 
aggressively looking after what they conceive to be their con- 
stituents’ interests. All other great interests in the country 
pursue the same general course. ‘The particular course in 
forcing this bill onto the floor of the House does not meet with 
my approval. But a measure coming from but one of a three- 
party interest, inspired by its councils, molded in its con- 
ferences, drafted finally by its lawyer, which it is proposed to 
put through by a direct appeal to the House over the head of 
the committee to which it has been referred, warrants ex- 
traordinary scrutiny regardless of which of the three parties in 
interest may be its sponsor. [Applause.] 

‘The essential features of the Barkley bill are as follows: 

First. It wipes off the statute books all existing legislation 
respecting railroad labor controversies. 

Second. It undertakes to provide compulsory conferences be- 
tween carriers and their employees under ironclad conditions 
which never before have been written in any law, and in the 
very nature of things can not be practically formulated into 
law. 

Third. It creates equipartisan conference boards with a total 
personnel of 40 members, ‘patterned in a general way after 
the plan of the railroad administration during the war, yet 
clothed with the formality and sanctity of a governmental 

, tribunal, the individual members of which are each given far- 
reaching inquisitorial powers, with no actual power as to 
settlement of disputes. The boards are without Jurisdiction to 
consider controversies as to amount of wages or what rules or 
working conditions ‘shall govern. f 

Fourth. It creates a board of mediation and conciliation, 

. which has no initiatory powers, and whose chief and onty 
function is to urge the parties to conciliate ‘their difficulties, 

and in event of failure to do so, to try to persuade them to 
arbitrate. If they agree to arbitrate the board does not arbi- 
trate, but is given certain powers to assist in effecting the 
appointment of arbitration machinery and in securing for the 
arbitration boards the necessary witnesses and other evidence. 

Fifth. It brings to the jurisdiction of the Jabor-controversy 
machinery many employees, carriers, and outside associations, 
which have not hitherto been under the jurisdiction of the Rail- 
read Labor Board. 

Sixth. By a carefully -worked-out plan it intends to accom- 
plish for the railroad employees the closed shop as a matter 
of law by excluding from representation on any of the adjust- 
ment boards any employees not nationally organized. 

Seventh, It writes into law an artificial classification of 
employees which was made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission solely for the classification of labor-cost data, supple- 
mented by certain additional provisions, which classification 
will be binding upon the carriers but may be modified by the 
organizations. In the new proposed classification the effect 
of the administration of the law is intended to draw into the 
labor organization shop foremen and many other classes of 


employees who have hitherto not affiliated with such organiza- 
tions, and which affiliation would have a tendency to destroy 
the proper discipline necessary for carrying on the transporta- 
tion work. 

Eighth. The public is absolutely excluded from representa- 
tion in determination of wage controversies except In agreed 
cases of arbitration. 

Ninth. The result of the wage controversy can not be made 
dependent upon the effect it would have upon the cost to the 
public for carriage of freight and passengers. 

Tenth. The expense of the adjustment boards, which will 
be equipartisan in their nature and are meant to be simply 
a more or less formal continuation of the effort of the parties 
to agree, are to be borne by the Government and the appro- 
priation of $500,000 for the first month or two is made. The 
expense, on a low estimate, would run to over a million dol- 
lars a year. 

I do not know that we now have the most effective and just 
machinery for dealing with railway labor controversies which 
could be devised. I am quite inclined to think that the pres- 
ent method can be improved upon. But this bill would be im- 
measurably worse than no law on the subject and would de- 
moralize the transportation system. 

The railroad labor controversies have brought about the 
most difficult and trying situations which have confronted 
the Government. They have extended over a long period of 
time and have been particularly acute during the last quarter 
of a century, and the fact that everything is not harmonious 
now and that the arrangement does not meet with universal 
approval does not argue against the present method. 

The Railroad Labor Board, created at the time of the 
passage of the transportation act of 1920, had a most unfor- 
tunate situation with which to deal. Raflroad labor had been 
aggressively fighting against the passage of the transporta- 
tion act of 1920. This had been carried to the extent of urg- 
ing President Wilson to veto the entire law. On the day that 
President Wilson signed the transportation act of 1920 in 
a letter to the railroad labor unions the President said: 


I can not share the apprehension of yourselyes and your constitu- 
ents as to the provisions of the law concerning the labor board. I 
believe those provisions are not only appropriate in the interest of 
the public, which after all is principally composed of workers and 
their families, but will be found to be particularly in the interests 
of railroad employees as a class. My hopes are that the 
putting into effect of these provisions of a carefully selected labor 
board, whose public representatives can be relied upon to be fair 
to labor and to appreciate the point of view of Inbor—that it is not 
longer to be considered as ‘a mere commodity—will mark the begin- 
ning of a new era of better understanding between the railroad man- 
agements ‘and their employees and will furnish additional safecuards 
to the just interests of railroad labor. 


With their prejudice against the board, the employees were 
lukewarm about its success. Some of the carriers were dis- 
appojgted in ‘not securing antistrike legislation and hence were 
not ehthusiastic about the Railroad Labor Board. 

The first important decision of the Railroad Labor Board 
was issued July 20, 1920, and made retroactive, effective as of 
May 1, 1920, and increased the pay roll $650,000,000 annually, 
On July 1, 1921, the board made a reduction, taking off of 
that $650,000;600 abont $448,000,000, leayimg an increase in the 
annual pay voll of $202,000,000 in excess of that paid during 
the Government control of railroads. Since that time increases 
in pay to various classes of employees have been made by indi- 
vidual railroads in numerous instances. When it is remembered 
that the increase after Jannary 1, 1918, during governmental 
control in the annual pay roll of employees amounted to $965,- 
000,000, it ean mot be contended that the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment during and after Federal control have been unmindful 
of needed increases in pay. 

There seems to be an impression in some circles that railroad 
labor is much overpaid. I do not share that view. I think 
there are instances where certain classes of employees are paid 
more, according to the usual standard, in comparison with 
certain other classes of railroad employees, than is justified, but 
the comparatively small number of men who leave railroad 
employment in the usual course corroborates the opinion that 
as a class railroad labor is certainly not poorly paid. 

My view of the situation is that the present Railroad Labor 
Board should not now be disturbed. More time should be 
given before even amending the present law. 

It is urged against the present railroad labor law that many of 
the railroads refused to join the employees in creating boards 
of adjustment. The truth about the matter is that the national 
organized employees desired the formation of national boards 
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of adjustment copied atter the plan carried on by the Railroad 
Adininuistration, .Many of the roads concluded that the forma- 
tion of such adjustment boards was not wise because. the 
boards. of that type had a tendency to lose contact with the con- 
ditions of the particular: locality. where the disputes arose, and 
thut such beards tended to make a national standardization of 
conditions without regard to diiference in local situations. That 
the attendance upon conferences consumed unnecessary time 
and money, and that the existence of these boards invited ap- 
penls for slight alleged grievauces. F 

However the presunt railway labor act did not require the 
boards of labor adjustment to. be established but merely, made 
them permissive, and required the Ralroad Labor Board to 
assume original jurisdiction of the grievances where no adjust- 
ment board was provided. Many of the earrlers have estab- 
lished boards of adjustment or other similar agencies, and the 
relations existing at the present are as harmonious as at any 
time for many years. 

It is proposed by this bill to organize four national adjust- 
ment beards, two to be composed of 14 members each, and two 
uf 6 members each. These boards are to have equal representa- 
tion of employees and enrriers. The appointment is to be made 
by the President, but he must select from the nominations made 
by the carriers and these different national labor organizations. 
The public is to have no representation and each board will be 
composed of an even number, and being equally divided in 
sentiment as between carriers and employees will, of course, 
deadlock on every important problem presented to them, Eren 
Ir one side should happen to win one vote from the other side 
so ns to have a majority, no decision of the board is binding. 
It is difficult to see how this cumbersome machinery, which is 
to be forced upon the carriers, would help in the amicable ad- 
justment of the controversies over which the board is given 
jurisdiction. If a railroad company desired local udjusiment 
of its troubles with. its employees, it could entirely ignore the 
action of any of these national adjustment boards. No power 
is given to the national adjustment board to enforce its decrees. 

It is urged that the national adjustment boards were tried 
out by the Railroad Administration during the war. There 
is quite a sharp division of opinion as to the value of. national 
adjustment boards during the war, and they certainly had 
their attendant evils as well as thelr good points. 

But the argument that adjustment boards during Govern- 
ment control succeeded and that therefore they must succeed 
under private control is absolutely fallacious. The fallacy is 
apparent to anyone who will analyze and compare the two sit- 
uations. The adjustment boards under Government control 
were the creations of the director general, who acted for the 
roads and had the power of approval or disapproval of every 
decision. He stood in the place of the carriers and could in- 
crease or decrense wages, and could discharge or retain em- 
ployees. ‘The carriers did not depend upon their revenues, but 
were paid a stipulated return by the Government irrespective 
of earnings. In other words, all of this machinery was his 
own, which he could control at will. Under private control, 
unless the adjustment boards act under the full sanction of 
both carriers und employees their work is fruitless and simply 
constitutes lost motion in the economic world. 

Aside from the cumbersome, trouble-making, power-lacking 
method of adjustment, these proposed boards do not have 
jurisdiction over cuntroverales in which the public has the 
greatest interest; numely, increase and decrease in pay and 
changes in rules and working conditions. That is the great 
allirmative harm done by the proposed destruction of the 
present machinery and the substitution of tliis new machinery. 
The things that caused the interruption of transportation aud 
that affect freight rates are thrown back where they were, to 
be adjusted between the parties. The adjustment boards and 
the boards of mediation and conciliation have no power or 
authority to investigate a dispute involving these questions, 
and no machinery is provided by law for making such investi- 
gations except the lazy provision for the creation of an arbi- 
tration board in the event that the parties decide they desire 
to arbitrate, 

If the evil in the Nallroad Labor Board is lack of power to 
enforce its decrees, all of these instrumentalities huve the 
same evil. If dissension was caused by the Railroad Labor 
Board because there were representatives of both the ear- 
riers and employees who took partisan rather than judicial 
views, then each of these boards of adjustment inherits: the 
snme evils. But the one power given the Railroad Labor 
Board of great value to the public—nainely, the power to In- 
vestigate labor disputes involving wages, irrespective of the 
desires of the parties thereto—-is lost when the old law is de- 
stroyed and the new one created, We lose the one thing of 


value; we gain nothing in its place. It is a: baekward step 
which constitutes a strike-inviting situation. 

This fight to retain some semblance of Goyerument supervi- 
Sion as to labor costs which enter into the cost. of transportation 
paid by the public overshadows any mere dispute between labor 
and railroad capital, It is a fight for the preservation of pri- 
vate operation of transportation. The labor charge constitutes 
55 per cent of the entire cost of transportation. When it is 
remembered that in 1921 the net railway operating income was 
but $600,000,000, and that in that year the demand for increases 
was $1,100,000,000, instead of the $650,000,00 granted, it is 
easily seen that to have granted the full demand would have 
meant either increased freight rates or meant the destruction 
of private operation of the railroads. 

The history of the settlement of the disputes under tho Erd- 
man and Newlands Acts discloses that there was not a single 
important arbitration where the decision rendered eould ad- 
versely affect the employees as to the existing status at the time 
of the arbitration, In other words, the questions which the par- 
ties agreed to arbitrate were questions as to whether wages 
should be advanced or rules and working conditions should be 
modified in a beneficial way for employees. In notable instances 
they refused to arbitrate disputes where changes beneficial to 
them were demanded, The carriers likewise refused to arbitrate 
in other instances, particularly where their contentions for 
changes could not also be arbiirated. This proposed law, ac- 
cording to its author, aside from ihe boards of adjustment and 
for conferences between the parties, is a substantial reenact- 
ment of the Exdman Act and the Newlands amendment. 

The boards of, national, adjustment are created by this. pro- 
posed law for the purpose of considering complaints of the 
employees, that the carriers have violated an existing contract. 

The power in the carrier to interpret the contract by paying 
the amount of wages and enforcing the rule and working con- 
ditions according to its interpretation makes unnecessary the 
presentation by the carrier of any complaint or grievance 
against the employees. But the labor provisions of the act of 
1920 assure hearings of such complaints or grievances by the 
employees through adjustment boards and the Labor Board on 
the one hand or the Labor Board originally on the ether hand, 

Notice the significance of the machinery here builded up, It Is 
a muchinery affording employees a place to litigate every 
grievance which they may Nave. It is a machinery which, in the 
very nature of things, would not be appealed to by the carrler. 
It is a machinery in which the public has no yoice, nud the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation las for its function the 
attempt to get the earrier to change its interpretation of the 
contracts: existing or to get employees to abandon their clalms 
that violations have been made. The Board of Mediation aud 
Conciliation may urge the employees and the carriers to. arbi- 
trate. But the machinery provided Is substuntially the same 
as provided in the Erdman and Newlands. Act, and the em- 
ployees, according to the history of those acts, would never 
submit to arbitrution any question except the advancement 
of wages and a change in rules and working conditions beneficiul 
to them. 

Let us look Into the detail organization of these governmental 
tribunals, 

1. They are to be paid $7,000 each per year, which meaus 
un annual cost ef $280,000, 

2. The secreturies ure to be paid $4,000 each, an annual cost 
of 816.000. 

3. The five commissioners of mediation and conciliution are 
to be paid $12,000 each, an annual cost of $60,000, making a 
total of $856,000, 

4. The boards may employ and fix the salaries fer auch em- 
ployees us may be necessary. In other words, they determine 
nut only. the number of employees but how much they shall be 
pald (bill, p. 12). 

5. Boards of ärbitration brought into being may employ 
such assistants as they deem necessary and fix compensation. 
6. The Board of Mediation and Conciliation employs and 
fixes the compensation of such attorneys, assistants, special experts, 
clerks, and other employees.as it may from time to time find necessary 

for the performance of their dutics. 


I have never seén such a raid on the Public Treasury as is 
here proposed. 5 

Look at the unusual powers given not the adjustment boards 
but the individual members. Two of them muy conduct bear- 
ings; any one of them 


shall at any time for the purpose of examination require the produvtion 
of or bave aceess to and the right to copy any book account, record, 
paper, correspondence, or memoranda reluting to any matter which the 
board is authorized to consider, 
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Anyone denying this inquisiterial power is subjected to a 
penalty of $500 per day. My. friends, the difficulty about this 
measure is thut it starts out to write Into law what can not be 
written into Inw. It is based upon the theory of collective bar- 
gaining, I belleve In collective bargaining, but you can not 
write it into Jaw, because bargaining means a voluntary con- 
tract between two parties, and there is an attempt here to 
write into law the requirement that whenever an employee has 
a complaint against. carrier, the carrier must go and negotiate 
with him any place along the line in the way that the organiza- 
tiou sees fit, The carrier is denied any right to deal with the 
employees with respect to choosing any of their representatives. 
It may be that the closed shop is a desirable thing. I am not 
going to discuss that, but you enn not write it into law. It was 
never undertaken before. It may be that the one big union 
is n good thing. It may be that all employees of railroads 
ought to be in this union. Tam not going to discuss that, but 
you can nat write it into law. It is not susceptible of being 
written into luv. The very nature of it forbids it. 

My friends, this bill will work havoe with the private trans- 
portation in the United States. We have the very “ era of better 
understanding hetween the railroad managements and their 
employees" predicted by President Wilson when he signed the 
transportation net of 1920. Shall we destroy all that has been 
accomplished beenuse perfection is not found? The sponsors 
of this bill urged five-year Government control; they urged the 
Plumb plan; Mr. Richberg himself believes in Government 
ownership. I do not. 

Our transportation system is In the best condition it has heen 
in for many years. The roads are carrying a greater tonnage 
than ever before. Tle train service is good. Car service is 
good. The equipment is in fine repair. We ought not disturb 
this condition, The employees are entitled to more of the glory 
and credit for this than anyone else. But it hus heen brought 
about under the present law. Leave this tribunal created by 
the present law. After it has had further trial amend it where 
helpful amendments can be made, ‘The Congress must represent 
the public interest. The carriers have their legislative repre- 
sentatives; the organized luborers have theirs. It is our pecu- 
liar function to represent the pnblic and give the very best 
transportation service consistent with just and adeqnate pay 
and proper working conditions to the employees with tribunals 
for their relief on which the public has representution. In the 
long run, in defeating this motion to discharge this committee 
and preventing the enactment of this law, we will render a 
service to America that it is difficult to express in words. I 
wish these grent economic principles had the appeal in them 
that some of the emotional questions like the soldier Tegisintion 
has, I am sorry they do not, because the happiness and the 
prosperity of our people throughout the entire country, in every 
village and hamlet, on the farm and in the city, all depend 
upon taking the right course in these great fundamental eco- 
nomic questions. When you ure called upon te act, if you act 
wrongly, you are doing the country a grent injury, and if you 
act rightly and vote according to the principles of economic 
justice, you advance the happiness and the prosperity of all 
our people throughout all the land. (Applause.) 

The SPEAKER. By special order of the House the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrxstow] is given permission 
to address the House for 30 minutes, [Applatse,] 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for 10 extra minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to speak for 10 extra minutes, Is there 
objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
some days ago the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
took out a petition, which he signed, for the purpose of dis- 
charging from the Commiitee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce a bill known as the Burkley bill, or the Howell-Barkley 
bill. The petition was properly signed; and we expect, on 
Monday next, May 6, that the petition for discharge will be 
taken up under the provision of the new discharge rule. It is 
not my purpose, after the very clear statement made by the 
gentieman from Indiana [Mr. Sanpens], to discuss the subject 
matter of the bill, I do, however, feel it is highly desirable 
that the Members of this Mouse come to know as much as pos- 
sible of the reasons why it may be unwise to withdraw the 
bill or to discharge the committee and for Members to get 


information which may help them in arriving at their con- 
clusions. I voted against the discharge rule which made the 
discharge possible, and I did it because 1 foresaw, or thought T 
did, occasions which might arise under its provisions which 
would be very unfortunate and which might make the House 
regret its existence. 

T was not alone in feellng that way among the members of our 
committee. In order that we may bave the views of two per- 
sons, both members of the Interstate and Foreign. Commerce 
Committee, on the merits of this proposed method of legislation, 
I ask permission to have read, in my time by the Clerk, some 
utterances. of the gentleman. from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
when the consideration of this discharge rule was before the 
House, and, if it is quite in order, I would like to have marked 
portions of two pages of the CONGRESSIONAL Ryconb read, and J 
wish to say, in order to forestall any query whieh may arise in 
anyone's mind, that I have not selected only parts of Mr. 
BanRKLEx's utterances which would favor my contention, but 
have marked all that L thought bore on the subject at that time 
before us and such as will furnish information to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unnnimous consent that the Clerk rend portions of Mr. BARK- 
Ley’s remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chuir hears none, 

The Olerk read as follows: 


In view of the position 1 take I desire to call attention to a few 
practical situations which we might as well face. I deny that any 
Member or every Member in this House has an inherent right to have 
every bill he introduces brought before the House for constderation. 
[Appiause,] 1 have been bere for 10 years, and I have in mind certain 
bills which have been Introduced in every Congress, one or two of which 
hayo been referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, of which I am a member. There is a widespread, well-organized, 
well-patd propaganda in bohalf of these bills which haye never been re- 
ported from that committee, which ought never to be reported from that 
committee, and never will be reported from that committee by my vote. 
Applause. 

Yet there ts sumelent organized propaganda behind them to induce 
100 Members of this House to sign a petition to discharge the committee 
from further consideration and bring the bills onto the floor of this 
House, with a debate of 10 minutes on each side, and stampede the 
House into thelr cnactment, 

* . * a * * * 

Mr. Banklkr. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Quix] has referred to the Esch-Cummins law. Members who were 
here when that bill was enneted will recall that 1 not only yoted 
agninst the bill, but I made the fight which was made on the floor 
of this House against its adoption, and I have never yet apologized 
for votlug against it and for fighting that bill, and 1 have no apology 
to make now, I think now I was right Just as I thought I was right 
At that time. The Esch-Cummins law ought to be amended. There 
ought to be railroad legislation enacted by this Congress, but fs there 
a Member on either side who knows to a certainty what that legisia- 
tion ought to be? There have been perhaps 25 or 30 popgun railroad 
bills introduced, and each one represents what the Individual behind 
the particular measure thinks ought to be done, but in order to para 
wise railroad legislation or any other legislation on n subject of such 
magnitude as that the committee to which that legislation is referred 
must consider it. It must consider it from every standpoint, not only 
from tho standpoint of the effect it may bayc upon the properties 
Involved but from the standpoint of the effect it may have upon. tha 
structure of railroad rates as regards the whole country. [Applanse.] 
Yet under this proposition you can get 100 Members to sign a petition 
to discharge the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce from 
any one or perhaps a dozen of these popgun bills, and pass the bill 
on a depate of 10 minutes, when the Members of the House know 
nothing whatever about the effect thut it may have upon the country. 

* * * s >. . * 

Mr. Rank ur. Ou, we might as well not assume any halo or a 
seraphic attitude here, simply because wo are Members of the House. 
It is true that some may come here with a halo, but we lose it soon 
after we get here, and very few of us acquire one after we arrive. 
[Laughter and applause.] The gentleman knows how easy it is to get 
Members to sign petitions, and that is no reflection upon the mem- 
bership of the House. 

* . » * * . e 

Mr. Barkvry. Oh, let us take a practical caso, Suppose some Mem- 
ber of the House is interested in some particular pet messure of his 
own. He approaches another Member to induce him to sign a petition. 
It is casier to sign a petition and keep on good terms with the man 


who makes the request than it Is to refuse and mm the risk of 


offending tim, 
„ . * 0 . * . 


| 
! 
| 
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Mr. Hhantusy, Certainly, gentlomen, it strikes me that we ‘ought 
not to be stampeded ‘here in behalf of a proposition that will open 
Pandora's box of trouble, no matter what purty 18 in powcr. 

* * * -. > R . 

Mr, Raukthr. Oh, nobody has sald anything about dishonesty. I 
am tulkiug about human nature us it is. I am in fuvor of some method 
by which committees that deliberately stifie moritorious legislation 
ean be discharged, and I am not bere arguing against any proposition 
to discharge a‘committee; but I have been here for 10 years, and I 


‘am not able to suy that the United States of America is any worse 


of by reason of the fact that any committee has faled to report wuy 
pirticular measure to the House of Kepresentatives. [Applanse.] 

One of the functions ofn committee is to kill viclons legislation as 
well as to’bring out meritorious measures. [Applause.] That is why 
1 deny the fect that any Member or every Member has an inherent 
right to have every fool bill he drops into the box reported on by a 
committee and brought bere for consideration, x 

* * . * > . » 


Mr. Batkuny. Tuut is pot a legitimate conclusion from the argument 
thut 1 have made. It is an Wegitimate conclusion. If you say thut 
every man who fe a Member of the House who introduces a bill bas an 
inherent right to have that bill brought up for consideration, then you 
ought to follow the Jegitimate concinsion of that and abolish all com- 
mittees and muke à calendar, according to the date of introduction of 
every bill. and et every man's bill be brought up and voted upon 
according to Its priority of date. The business of committees Id to in- 
vestigate and gift und held ‘hearings and consider every angle of legis- 
lation and pués judgment through n niajority of that committee upon 
meritorious prepositions thut max be before it, but If you muke it pos- 
sible for 100 Members by signing à petition to discharge a committee 
and Urin up 4 nieasure here and pars it on a 10-minute debate, you 
are opening the doors to a world of half-tuked laws. Of course, T 
agree that it takes a mnjority of the House to dischargo the committee, 
but a majority of the House upon a proposition which has mot been 
before it und which individual Members have had no opportunity to 
investigate can not rench a deliberate and mature judgmont in 10 or 
20 minutes’ debate, [Applause.} 


Applause. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The bin that we will be asked to consiiler 
on Monday in one way or another seeks to ubolish the present 
Labor Board wud to establish in its place other organizations 
expensive and under very new and ‘intricate provisions, I 
assume Members of the Honse would like to have some state 
ment, if possible. in respect of the difficulties attending the 
work involved in tis labor legislative undertaking. When the 
Exsch-Cinumins bill was under consideration November 12, 1919, 
In tlie course of remarks that I made as representing the com- 
mittee, I went on record with respect of one particular view, 
nod I usk the Clerk to read the stutement in my tine. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk win read. 

There wits no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

{Extract from  CoxoressioxaL Reooun of November 12, 1819, from 
speech by Mr. WISSsLOWI 


Now, the other subject that I want to talk about is the bor ques- 
tion, Intricnte and tronblesome as the ‘financial propostion has been 
to everyboily, both on the subvommittce and on the full committee, 
1 um sure it han not tried the souls of the members as uns this mbor 
proposition. That was the subject entering into the Alsenssion of 
every phase of the constroction of this bill. We were never without ft. 
Ita ahadow was over us krom tue beginning to the end. We referred 
to It from timo to time, aud nunll gut down to the point where we had 
to consider it specifically, und for four duys und n half’ we worked 
‘on thut labor problem, anu T think every member wns dreaming of it 
every night. We had all sorts of suggestions, all the witd-cyed schemes 
you could ‘think of, every sort of-ism and squism that you could 
imagine. ‘[Langhter.] 


Mr. WINSLOW. My view of the situation as affecting the 


spractical necessities In connection with this bill now before us 


is quite the sume as reflected in that quotation. I want to give 
you a little idea of the highly developed. transportation act of 
1920 for the purpose of showing the need of consideration. On 
June 2, IW, the originul Esch-Cummins bill was. introduced, 
and for weeks aud months, even two or three months, it was 
belpg worked on by our committee, aud it was not shot in ou us 
with n demand thut we attend to it in half u day, 
“HISTOUY or DEVELOPMENT OF THANSFORTATION ACT, 1920 
(Sixty-sixth Congress) 

June 2. 1919: Original Esch Dill introduced (II. R. 4378). 

July 15, 1919, to September 27, 1919: Hearings (mostly two 
sessions daily) before House committee, This period covers 72 
days on which witnesses gave testimony. Thereafter u sub- 


committee studied this bill for about four weeks and reported 
back duly to the full committee, which in turn held a number or 
sessions on the bill, which was amended aud reintrodutved* by 
Mr. Esch. y 

November 8. 1919: Reintroduced by Mr. Esch as II. R. 10453. 

November 8, 1919; Ordered favorably reported us tinny 
passtd by the committee. 

November 10, 1919: Report No. 456, by Mr. Esch. 

November 11, 1919: Taken up under a rule, and discussion 
continued over the Lith, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 17th, iutlad- 
ing a night session on the Pith. 

November 17, 1919: Passed Ifouse. 

December 20, 1919: S. 3288 substituted and passed Senate. 

December 20, 1919: Sent to conference. In conference dally, 
including holidays, to February 18. 

Vehruury 18, 1920: Conference Report 650, by Mr. Esch 

February 21, 1920: Conference report passed House. 

February 23, 1920: Passed Senate. 

February 28, 1920: Approved, «Public, No. 152. 

Piense note that the hearings before the Interstute and For- 
‘eign Commerce Committee furnished 3,600 pages of printeil 
testimony. ‘The amount of this testimony Dearing on the labor 
feutures of the bill was upward of 1,200 pages. 

The sessions of the House, devoted to the consideration of 
this bill, were eight. The QORGRESSIONAL Recorp of this period 
discloses tlie fact that about one-third of all the discussion 
on the hill was devoted to provisions affecting labor interests. 

Now we are asked with 20 minutes’ debate next Monday 
to make up our minds whether we will take it up or other- 
wise. If decided so to do we are expected thereafter to pro- 
ceed according: to the rule and debitte the bill and pass it. 
We all know that that rule would never have been brought 
in here in good faith—I do not say it was brought in in bad 
fuith -mind you—uniess somebody connected with the develop- 
ment of thut petition and so on had it in bis mind that time 
could be saved and that the bill could be rushed on through 
the House. That somebody knew us we all know that testi- 
mony was of great importance, that hearings could not be 
given with expressions and views which we ought to have 
from people interested in such a vast subject, and that some- 
body knew thut by force only could that bill be passed, and 
that is by the force of might, with explanation not to be made 
und information uot to be desired. Now the query is whether 
or not we want to take up a bill of such moment as this 
under these circumstantes. Mind you, I am net discussing the 
merits of the bill. Do we want to jump in here and ‘say 
Wwe will pass this bill in one or two days, or whatever the 
time may be, and that without any definite testimony on the 
subject? 

It will uproot the time-honored principles of this House. If 
this were a matter of bringing in a petition on the side for 
putting up a monument to somebody somewhere, I would not 
then think much of it; but here is u bill more intricate than 
any- bill that has ever been before the Committee on Interstate 
und Forelgn Commerce. There are pitfalls in it and oppor- 
tunities for doing things never before preseuted. There are 
opportunities to do things which even the framers of the bill 
never anticipated and never foresaw. 

Atuany rate, on February 28, 1924, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky IMr. BARKLEY] introduced tbe bill II. R. 7358. On the 
same day the bill was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Dworeign Conimevee, That was next to the last duy of the 
month, the 28th, On March 1, 1924, as soon us the meclianical 
operations could be «omplied with aud executed, our connnit- 
tee, in acvordance with custom, started inquiries, with requests 
for reports from departments in regurd to the bill H. R. 7338, 
just us quickly as could have been done. 

I must hurry on, ande shall have thue to touch only the high 
spots. On the 8th of March our committee began to consider 
procedure us to the future program of the committee with respect 
of the,consideration of bills, We liad a tittle diScussion on the 
Sth of March and a little more on the Lith of March. ‘hen 
we came to certain conclusions us to what we would do. On 
the 14th of March the committee voted to further consider and 
finish all bills on which hearings had been held aud which 
might be ready for committee action. This work continued to 
and included March 25. We went on until the 20th of March 
attending meanwhile to various bills, Then the plan of the 
committee procedure was discussed and fixed in respect of 
certain detined bills, and arrangements were made for consid- 
ering all transportation hills and other bills immediately fol- 
lowing the conclusion of bills specified for immediate action. 

The details of that. meeting huye all been explained by me to 
the Tieuse and enn be found in the CONGRESSIONAL Necorý, 
You will see by reference to them that the committee was going 
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along In its orderly way, attending to these things In transit, 
Sọ to speak, and attending to matters which we could take up 
and give attention, 

On April 15, 1924, without notice to the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY} & member of the committee, made a speech on the bill 
H. R. 7338, the Barkley bill, and fortliwith filed a petition for 
the discharge of the committee in respect of H. R. 7358. 

Three days later, on April 18, it was my fortune to be afforded 
un opportunity to make a statement in reference to the pro- 
cedure of the committee and to set forth the facts in regard to 
the action of the committee with direct and indirect reference 
to the bill H. R. 7358, and to read records of the committee in 
esplanation. 

On the 2ist of April a petition for the discharge of the com- 
mittee, with sufficient number of signatures, wns filed with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. And so we are brought 
up to date, 

There have been many rumors and statements flying about, 
as usual when anything is under contention here, as to what 
the chairman of the committee has said, or what some member 
of the committee said, or what the committee did do, or did not 
do, or would do; but it is all common everyday bunk. 

It is a sewing-cirele representation, as it were, that we have 
around here, with some few malicious ones to pass on those 
rumors which they find take root and develop, but so far as I 
have uttered on previous occasions and now, I am giving you 
facts and only facts. Do not mind what the other fellow tells 
you, If you think of something you want to know about and 
you want to determine its accuracy, come to the captain's office 
and get the record. We want you to work on the facts. 
{Laughter.] 

Now note, gentlemen: The Interstate Commerce Committee 
lias never discussed the question of not taking up the Barkley 
bill, H. R. 7358, nor was the matter ever brought before the 
committee for such determination, all reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and the only conclusion ever reached in re- 
spect of this bill was in regard to taking It up at any definite 
‘late. It was never set aside except for the temporary con- 
venience of the committee as affecting its orderly procedure. 
The only measures connected with transportation matters 
which were selected for definite action, apart from the great 
bulk of them, were the Cooper bill (H. R. 5886) and the Hoch 
resolution (II. J Res. 141). Upon these the committee held 
herrings and gave consideration as they themselves arranged. 

The Cooper bill was indorsed by large railroads and short- 
line railroads and by representatives of the four great railroad 
brotherhoods. There was no objection offered to this bill, and 
the committee voted to report it out favorably. 

Hearings have been held on the Hoch resolution (I. J. Res. 
141), but as yet the committee has not reached a vote on the 
bill, although hearings and executive sessions appear to have 
come to an end. The Hoch resolution Is a measure providing 
for a recreated or reconstructed rate structure, and the immedi- 
ate cause for urging it was the Insistency of agricultural in- 
terests, which felt and represented that there were elements In 
the present method of establishing rates which reacted to their 
disadvantage, and they wanted the rates to be remade; In defer- 
ence to those interests the committee gave consideration to that 
measure. If you want to tske the evidently popular course in the 
Congress of the United States, you might think that we were 
playing politics, but wevere not. We were endeavoring to meet 
the call of the employees of the railroads, who wanted more 
locomotive Inspectors, and so forth, In the interest of human 
life and limb, us under the Cooper bill, on the one hand, and to 
meet the ery for a new rate structure in the Interest of the agri- 
cultural interests of the country on the other hand. It was not 
a stand-off or anything of the kind. These were two measures 
that appeared to provoke little contention, and we felt we could 
well pass them and get them out of the way and in operation in 
the interest of the two elements which I have mentioned, 

The committee, at the time it determined on its procedure, on 
March 26, postponed the consideration of all remaining trans- 
portation matters filed to the number of 78. There were, how- 
ever, many duplicates in number. 

It was, at the same time, determined that after the bills 
scheduled for consideration had been disposed of all trans- 
portation bills would be forthwith considered with a view to 
selection, action, and so forth, and likewise it was arranged to 
go over the schedule of all other bills before the committee 
for rhe purpose of fixing a tentative or final plan of procedure, 

I have attempted to explain to you what the committee's 

‘attitude has been toward taking up the Barkley bill or any 
other railroad bill save the Hoch matter. I have undertaken 
to tell you what took place in connection with the lubor features 
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involved in the transportation act, 1920, as indicating the 
need of time, of testimony, and of consideration. 

I could go further if the time were sufficient to permit and 
show you that there is need of House hearings and that there 
is need of time on the ground that we have no competent re- 
port upon which we can fully depend. The subcommittee of 
the general committee of the Senate, which had the Howell- 
Barkley bill in charge, held five days’ hearings, and those hear- 
ings were unexpectedly terminated. In the course of those 
hearings representations were made by witnesses which, in 
the light of developments since then, are shown to be incorrect, 
No chance for contention can be made on the floor of this 
House; no chance for rebuttal can be offered if we discuss 
this thing without testimony, and there will be no opportunity 
to correct any misstatements which may have been made there, 
but we will be obliged, !f we are studious enough—and I 
hope we will be—to read the Senate proceedings. We will be 
obliged to take what is on that fat printed page with no oppor- 
tunity to learn anything about the representations which were 
incorrect, and with no opportunity to have the thoroughgoing 
kind of an investigation which your committee of this House 
is in the habit of giving. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. How much time have 17 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman bas 11 minutes more. 

Mr. WINSLOW, Then I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If there are statements in the hearings 
before the Senate which are incorrect can not the gentleman 
extend his remarks to correct the statements which he claims 
are incorrect for the benefit of the House? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I might pick out one-or two, but that 
would be fruitless. If we had hearings or if we could get up 
here on the floor with unlimited time to answer any misstate- 
ments that might appear in those hearings that could be done 
and I would be mighty glad to do it, but it is manifestly im- 
possible to do it now, and I do not think it would serve any 
good purpose to extend them in the form of suggestions, 

Mr, WEFALD. WIIl. the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Just this once and this is the last time. 

Mr. WEFALD. I am one of those whe want to have light 
upon this subject. I would like to know how much time the 
committee would require for the proper consideration of this 
bill. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman is asking a perfectly fair 
question in good faith, I realize that, We have before our 
committee now bills relating to truth in fabrics and merchandiz- 
ing, and about once a day some member of the committee asks 
the chairman how much longer we are going to take on those 
questions, and the chairman says, in effect, but not using the im- 
polite word I shall now use, Chestnut,“ and chestnut means 
this: I have such questions asked of me every day, and when 
I was young at the job I undertook to say how long it would 
take, but as I get older and find myself surrounded by 17 
lawyers out of 21 members, I say to them, “ God only knows; it 
depends on when you fellows get through asking questions.” 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. WEFALD. I ask this question for the reason that we 
were told how long it took the committee to consider the Esch- 
Cummins bill, and I was thinking that since that did not turn 
out to be a good law possibly this would take a much longer 
time. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think the gentleman's thought is prob- 
ably right. It may have been that if we had taken a year to 
consider that bill we would have gotten a better one, but still 
I believe it would have been full of holes In spite of the best 
we could do, If we should turn loose the proponents and 
opponents on this bill in hearings, I think the committee, if it 
did its duty strictly, might be until next September on hearings, 

Mr. WEFALD. I am glad to get the mental attitude of the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I always want to tell you what I think if I 
think I know. 

We now come to the last ditch, not of defense, but in the 
way of overcoming the lack of wisdom shown in picking this 
bill up and carrying it through as is proposed. I have no ill 
will against the men who signed the petition. We have not 
had the other fellow’s point of view. We do not know what 
the labor men themselves expect. They say they want the 
Barkley bill passed, but that is no argument in itself to influ- 
ence A committee, 

About every letter we have for or against it is based on the 
statement, “ We want It and we want you to put it through,” 
or “We do not want it and we do not want you to put it 
through.” Under such circumstances, how can you expect an 
intelligent man to arrive at any conclusion merely from hearing 
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fellows say what they want or what they do not want, if they 
do not tell him why? It is the why we are after. [Applause.] 

Now, if there is any man here who can reconcile his intelli- 
gence, can reconcile the dictates of his conscience, can reconcile 
himself to the provisions of the oath he has taken, and can 
agree to be a part and parcel of an attempt to rush through 
a bill like this, I say to him, May God have mercy on your 
soul.” I. do not believe there is a man as an individual who 
is willing to do it. I do not believe there is a Member of this 
House who, in the days of his sanity, would ever say that he 
could take a bill like the Barkley bill and read it and under- 
stand it in one, two, or three days. I do not believe there is a 
man here who would ever stake his life or his reputation outside 
of this Congress—outside of the bunch which may go with him— 
on voting on this bill and determining the results of it in a 
single day or two days or three days. If you are willing to 
give the bill only House consideration, as is proposed, do so if 
you will, and so let the country know that a group of people 
representing organizations of any kind are in a position to come 
to us and say, in effect, You do what we want when we want 
it.“ I was told when the rule providing for a consideration 
such as we will have next Monday was up for consideration 
and adoption that our committee would be the first one that 
would feel the strain, because there was a frame up to take 
from us a certain bill that would one day come before us. 

I did not believe it then. I hate to believe it now; but when 
I hark back to the utterance of a member of our committee 
who followed me on the floor a few days ago and said that 
this situation was well known and that the brotherhoods, or 
those who are back of the Barkiey bill, had looked over the 
personnel of our committee and taken their number—this is 
the substance and not an accurate quotation—had expected to 
have it brought up on the floor of the House. If that does 


- not substantiate the rumor which came to me that there was 


a frame up going on I do not know what would. 

We have had it said by others that the brotherhoods back 
of this were bound to put it through and put it through now. 
I have been told so by their friends. If such is a fact, I think 
it is time in this Republic of ours for the legislative branch 
to have a straight up-and-down showdown [applause], not 
on the merits of brotherhoods; I have no fight with 
them at all; not on the principle of unionism, there is 
much good in it, and more could be had; not in defense of 
eapital or any other agency, but for the purpose of deciding 
who is who in running the legislative business of “ Uncle Sam.” 
Have we come to a point in the life of the Congress of the 
United States when any organized body or bodies outside can 
come to us and by the force of its might, whatever it is, say, 
“We do not care about your rules; we do not care about your 
precedents; we do not care about the history of orderly pro- 
cedure; we can get bills out of your committee any old time, 
We do not like the members on the committee on so-and-so, 
We can bring our bills up directly on the floor of the House, 
because we can run the Congress and we can make the Mem- 
bers vote our way.” 

Whether the bill involved is this bill or any other bill, for 
my part I would resent such outside influence or use of power. 
I would resent it if every association of mine in the world 
were tied up in such an undertaking. We want to make this 
Congress good for something. We are being attacked and 
bullyragged all over this land for being a bunch of no-goods, 
and if anything on earth will prove it, it will be the adoption 
of the proposed plan of procedure for next Monday. [Pro- 
longer applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] 
is recognized for 80 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
haye not, in private or in public, expressed an opinion upon 
the merits of the Barkley bill. 

It is my intention not even to form a fixed opinion upon this 
bill prior to a hearing at which both sides will be heard. 

I oe in the principle of mediation, conciliation, and arbi- 
tration. 

But I withhold an opinion upon the matter of the official 
machinery by which they are to be operated. 

Very painful experience has taught me the danger of com- 
mitting myself in advance upon a controversial subject. 

Frequently, prior to hearings and examinations, I have had 
strong feelings of opposition to or commendation for a meas- 
ure, and hearings and testimony have changed these prema- 
ture opinions. 

I voted in the committee to take up the Barkley bill for con- 
sideration and will do so again and with entire confidence that 
the committee will orden this to be done when it has disposed 
of some important bills introduced long prior to the Barkley 
bill. 
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If the committee, because of opposition to the Barkley bill, 
should refuse such hearings, I would join with other Members 
of the House in ordering a hearing and report. 

It is not my contention that the petition for discharge should 
not be used in emergencies or in aggravated cases where a 
eommittee wrongfully refuses to hear a bill or attempts to 
smother its consideration. 

I voted for the rule, believing it was a weapon to be used 
in extraordinary cases for the correction of abuses and to 
take from a committee a bill which it refused to consider or 
report, 

This is not the case with this bill. The committee has not 
refused to consider the bill or been guilty of the charge of 
suppression. [Applause.] 

I shall not discuss the Barkley bill. I shall not appeal 
to the House on questions of parliamentary law, but for a 
greater rule, the highest rule of all, the rule of common sense, 
and a second rule, the rule of fair play. 

Next Monday the House for the first time will have under 
consideration the operation of an entirely new rule, upon which 


the debate will be limited to a total of 20 minutes, allowing 


but 10 minutes’ discussion for those Members advocating and 
opposing the exercise of this rule. 

It is proposed to withdraw from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce a bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Barxtey] on February 28, to bring 
this bill before the House without hearing or consideration 
by any committee of the House; and thus, without investiga- 
tion, without hearing, without affording either the friends or 
the opponents of the bill an expression of opinion, it is pro- 
posed for the first time in the legislative history of the House 
since its creation—in violation of all precedent, in violation of 
the theory of the right of petition—to take up for considera- 
tion and passage a measure which it has been stated it took 18 
months to prepare and which contains 35 pages of printed 
matter. 

The matter resolves itself into questions of fact. 

I yoted in the committee to take up the Barkley bill for 
discussion, and I voted for the rule of 150 by which in an 
emergency, where a committee wrongfully withheld considera- 
tion or suppresses consideration or wrongfully delayed consid- 
eration of a bill, the House might order that committee to 
report, but it never occurred to me that this Congress would 
proceed to discuss a bill upon which there had been no hear- 
ings and upon which both sides of the question had not been 
heard. 

Gentlemen have referred to the hearings in the Senate. The 
hearings in the Senate on this subject were before a subcom- 
mittee. The hearings lasted six days. The hearings were not 
complete and were not concluded, but if they had lasted for 
six months I can not recognize the principle that the Senate 
will do investigating for the House and make reports for the 
House, and that the House exercising its function should be 
bound by the findings of the other body. [Applause.] 

The motion for the discharge of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce was made during my absence 
from the House on sick leave; but since my return, in con- 
versution with Members, I have formed the impression that 
many would not have signed the petition had they known the 
facts, and that others signed the petition because the real 
facts of the conduct of the committee had not been properly 
presented to them. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Can the gentleman conceive of a Mem- 
ber signing the petition for the purpose of bringing out the 
facts? 

Mr. HAWES. No, sir; not when there is only 10 minutes 
allowed for debate. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. How are the facts to be ascertained, 
except by some action such as has taken place here, when 
explanation is made of the merits of the case such as the 
gentleman is now making? 

Mr. HAWES. A gentleman can ask for time on the floor 
of this House, complain about the conduct of committee, 
make his statement to the House instead of in the lobbies 
and in the cloakrooms and in the corners. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Would the gentleman now be on his 
feet making the explanation he is making, and making very 
ably, had this petition not been signed? 

Mr. HAWES, No. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. That is the point I asked the gentle- 

man about. Could he conceive of a Member signing this peti- 


tion with the object of getting such explanations as he and 
other Members of the committee have presented to the House 
this morning? i 
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Mr. HAWES. I can conceive that there may be Members 
of the House who signed that petition for that purpose, and 
if they did, each man who signed it for that purpose per- 
formed a real service to the House. 

Mr. LINEBERGER, I will say to the gentleman I signed 
the petition and that was the particular object which I had 
in view—getting information, and I find I am getting it, and 
I think it was because of that petition that we are now get- 
ting the information. 

Mr. HAWES. My appeal to this House is not in relation to 
the Barkley bill. It is to look before you leap and to think 
before you act in a matter of this kind. 

The matter that concerns me is the proper investigation of 
facts by committees. It may be well to consider the general 
subject of committee investigation and the right of public 
hearing before we reach this particular subject; and it may 
interest the House to know that at the present time it has 
before it for consideration 9,008 bills, and on the Senate side 
8,208 bills, a total of 12,216 bills introduced at this session of 
Congress. In addition to these bills the House has before it for 
‘consideration 892 resolutions, making a total of 13,000 measures 
to be considered. 

There are 435 men in the House and 96 in the Senate, a total 
of 531 Members in Congress. This makes an average of 25 
bills to each one of the Members. Some Member of Congress, 
some influence somewhere, must support each one of these bills 
and each of these resolutions. They did not drop upon the 
Speaker’s desk by accident. Some Member thought there was 
some merit in each one of these bills, and yet from that vast 
number of 13,000 bills one alone is selected and brought on the 
floor of this House to be passed without hearings. It is to be 
promoted above every other bill and every other resolution in 
the House, ; 

It has been insinuated that the reason this was done was 
because the committee refused to consider this bill. I deny 
the truth of that statement. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce did not 
refuse to consider the Barkley bill, and I believe there are men 
in this House who signed this petition because they were told 
that this committee did refuse to consider it. 

We know it is physically and mentally impossible for men 
in this House to consider all these 13,000 bills, or even a small 
portion of them. 

So we find that in order to expedite the business of a legisla- 
tive body measures are first referred to committees for con- 
sideration and report; and this custom is not purely an Ameri- 
can institution—it is practiced throughout the world. 

Not only in England but in France, in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, committees function in a manner similar to our own. 
This is true in Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland. 

It is the accepted method in the legislature of each of our 
48 States. In all our great cities controlled by municipal as- 
semblies the greater portion of the work of legislation is first 
done by standing committees. 

Not only is this the custom of State legislatures but a 
number of States—Pennsylvania, Alabama, Texas, Missouri, 
Colorado, Louisiana, Wyoming, Kentucky, and other States—re- 
quire the submission and consideration of a bill by a com- 
mittee prior to its passage by the legislature. 

It has been found to be an indispensable essential for proper 
and intelligent legislation. 

The First Congress began with two committees—one on en- 
rolled bills and a House Committee on Elections. It was 
then the custom to do work by what was called select com- 
mittees, especially selected for a special purpose. This num- 
ber grew until the Third Congress, when there were 350 such 
committees. 

This system did not last long. It proved unsatisfactory, a 
waste of time, and provoked endless discussion as to who 
should be made members of these select committees. 

From the Third Congress with 350 select committees they 
had been reduced by the years 1813-1815 to 70 committees, 
and 20 years later this had been again reduced by one-half. 

During this period the number of standing and permanent 
committees iN the House had been increased from 2 to 60 and 
in the Senate to more than 70. 

Speaking of the work of committees to investigate, digest, 
ana arrange đetails of complicated subjects, Calhoun, in 1812, 
said: 


The House may more easily comprehend the whole, the reason for 


this being that this body is too large for eitber of these operations 
and therefore a reference is made to smaller ones, 


I call the attention of my colleague from Kentucky to two 
quotations made by a Member of this House, Mr. Luce, in 


his learned and able work on Legislative Procedure, where 
he quotes two Kentuckians on this subject: 


Hardin, of Kentucky, in January, 1816, greatly regretted to ob- 


serve in the House “an unconquerable indisposition to alter, change, 
or modify anything reported by any of the standing committees.” 
Three weeks later Taul, of Kentucky, confessed he distrusted his 
own judgment when it differed from that of any of the standing com- 
mittees. The members composing these committees,” he said, are 
selected for their capacity and particular knowledge of the business 
to be referred to them. These selections have been judiciously made. 
The standing committees have a double responsibility on them. Hence 
it is presumed that every measure, before it is reported to the House, 
undergoes a very nice scrutiny. Those committees have deservedly 
great weight in the investigation and decision of such questions ag 
may have come before and been decided by them.” 


I call the attention of my colleague from Alabama to this 
statement in the same work: 


Then Alabama, in 1901, stiffened its provision into: “No bill shall 
become a law until it shall have been referred to a standing committee 
of each House, acted upon by such committee In session, and returned 
therefrom, which fact shall affirmatively appear upon the Journal of 
each House.” Notice that the reference is to a “standing committee.” 
Here was official and formal discord of the special or select committee 
system. 


It would seem that in the first place all great legislative 
bodies throughout the world, whether of national or local im- 
portance, employ the agencies of committees for examination, 
hearings, and reports; and, secondly, the appointment of special 
committees for the consideration of subjects has been super- 
seded by the creation of regular standing committees with a 
specified jurisdiction. 

To-day we find this Congress has over 60 standing commit- 
tees. 7 

Sufficient has been said to show that legislative bodies can 

not properly function without the assistance of. committees, 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEES 


In this country it is the universal custom to hear both sides 
of a question presented to a committee, and this is the rule in 
Euglaud, where it has been held: 


Where it is held that though the public interest should be para- 
mount, yet public interest ought to be subserved with the least pos- 
sible injury to private interest, and for this reason private interest 
endangered ought to be heard. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman said he voted in 
committee to take up the bill and that the committee had not 
refused to take it up. Did the committee take it up? 

Mr. HAWES. I propose after I develop my subject to make 
a statement of that matter with dil the details, and then I 
would be glad to have gentlemen ask questions. 

Members who desire to take this bill from the proper com- 
mittee without a hearing, before the House, leaving the im- 
pression that a hearing was refused, seem now to have some 
fear of a proper hearing. They want to rest their case upon 
a partial hearing made in the Senate by a subcommittee of the 
Senate. They will attempt to tell this House that hearings 
have been held. I deny that statement. No complete hear- 
ings on this bill have been held either in the House or in the 
Senate. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I will. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Upon these hearings which have been 
held in the Senate by the subcommittee, has any report ever 
been made by the subcommittee to the full committee? 

Mr. HAWES. I understand that no report has been made 
by the subcommittee of the Senate to the whole committee of 
the Senate and the Senate committee has not reported on this 
subject. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The subcommittee of the Senate has not 
held hearings sufficient for it to make a recommendation to its 
own committee. 

Mr. HAWES, The gentleman from North Dakota is right. 

Mr. KUNZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 

Mr. KUNZ. In reference to the gentleman’s statement that 
he voted in committee to take the bill up and the statement 
from the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINSstow!] that 
he voted in opposition, I would like to know and I think the 
membership of the House would like to know whether that vote 
was taken before or after the petition was presented for the dis- 
charge of the committee from consideration of the bill. 
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Mr. HAWES. Tf the gentleman will please permit me to 
proceed, I propose to answer that matter in detail after further 
‘developing this subject. It seems to me this is not a matter 
of the Barkley bill. It is a plain question of whether a great 
committee of this House, composed of 21 men from 20 States 
in the Union, shall be practically indicted before the American 
people for doing something of which they are not guilty. 

The primary purpose of a hearing is to secure information, 
and certainly it has been the custom of the committee of which 
I am a member to hear both sides of every question and 
where the matter affects a Government agency or a Government 
function to call before the committee officials from that branch 
of the Government, so that frequently three different points of 
vlew are ascertained by a committee. 

Not to seek information on a bill would involve a breach of 
faith to the House, and the committee is justified frequently 
even in calling before it disinterested experts. What a com- 
mittee should really seek is not so much an expression of opin- 
ion, which is usually biased by the inclination of a witness, as it 
is an ascertainment of the facts. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
clude my remarks, which I shall make as brief as possible. I 
have been interrupted and have not really arrived at the heart 
of the subject because of interruptions, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may be permitted to proceed for 20 minutes 
more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
permit, I hope he will explain in those 20 minutes how he 
could vote for the consideration of the bill and then say that 
the committee had not refused to consider the bill. 

Mr. HAWES. I expect to go into that in detail. The State 
of Wisconsin considers the hearings by committees of grave 
importance. The State of Alabama, from which my friend 
HUDDLESTON comes, does the same thing, as does the State of 
Kentucky, from which the author of this bill comes. 

So important does the State of Wisconsin consider the matter 
of committee hearings that it has provided by law that each 
committee is to keep a record in which is to be entered— 

First. The time and place of each hearing and each meeting. 

Second. The attendance of committee members. 

Third. The name of each person appearing before the com- 
mittee, and of the person, firm, or corporation in whose behalf 
such appearance is made. 


Fourth. The vote of each member on all motions, bills, reso- 


lutions, and amendments. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. r 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does not the State of Wisconsin also pro- 
vide that the legislature can take up for consideration and 
passage bills and resolutions without committee hearings? 

Mr. HAWES. I do not know of any such law. Tt is not the 
usual custom in States unless the committee has abused its 
privilege. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Well, it does. 

Mr. HAWES. The element of time is considered by legis- 
latures, and even in the short period of the life of a legisla- 
ture—from 60 to 90 days—a committee is allowed a reasonable 
time for the consideration of a bill, and due consideration is 
given to the business of that committee and to what its docket 
contains. 

Every man in this House knows that some of the work of 
the House is done in committees and that the big questions re- 
quire long consideration. The language of bills has to be 
changed, various conflicting interests considered, conciliation 
effected, all of which requires reasonable time; and most of 
the men in this House, I believe, will agree that it is impossible 
for the House to do this as successfully and as minutely as it 
can be done by committees. - 

When a committee has finished its hearings, they are printed 
for flie benefit of all the Members of the House. This is fol- 
lowed by a majority and minority report, to be reviewed by 
each Member of the House. Time is given each Member to read 
these hearings and to study the reports. 

If the House takes up the Barkley bill, it will be denied this 
opportunity for study and denied the benefit of hearings, all 
of which would help in debates and discussions upon the floor 
of the House. 

None of our legislative machinery is perfect, and perfection 
has not been attained in the matter of committee hearings; but 
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it is the usually accepted method of procedure, and no better 
plan has yet been devised. 

For Congress to attempt to abandon this method would make 
perpetual sessions necessary and so clog the legislatite ma- 
chinery that little or nothing would be accomplished. Instead 
of F up the work of Congress it would delay and re- 
tard it. 

In the case of the Barkley bill the House will not receive a 
report from the committee, nor has the House demanded a 
report from the committee. If the House had demanded a 
report, it would present another subject. That is not the sub- 
ject we have before us. It is a matter of taking up a bill 
that has not been considered and which is to be given priority 
over 9,000 different bills in this House. The whole House has 
the benefit of a committee hearing. Copies of the hearings are 
printed for the benefit of the Members of the House. A ma- 
jority report is filed, as is also a minority report, so that before 
a measure comes to the House for consideration on the floor 
every one of its Members has an opportunity to know every- 
thing the committee knew or that was stated before the com- 
mittee. It is now proposed to bring before the House a bill 
introduced as late as February 28 without such hearing and 
without a report. 

Just a few words about the work of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. 

I believe the records will show that it meets more frequently 
than any other committee in the House. Questions come be- 
fore it, dealing as they do with regulation and proposed ex- 
tended regulation of all forms of business under the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution, requiring nice judgment 
in questions of law. 

They are not matters to be gone over hastily, as they involve 
enormous sums in Invested capital and diversified functions of 
government. 

An honest criticism of the work of this committee would be 
not that it does not do enough work but that it has too much 
work to do. 

This committee keeps regular minutes, including records of 
attendance, and in addition to the amount of time consumed 
in hearings I am quite satisfied that a great many members 
devote considerable time in the evenings and on holidays to 
investigation of the many legal points that arise. 

I have taken the liberty of calling the attention of the House 
to these matters because I believe they are facts worthy of 
your very thoughtful consideration, and I am under the im- 
pression that Members of the House have been given some 
erroneous impressions regarding the conduct of this committee 
and the manner and yolume of the work it performs. 

Mr. Speaker Clark said the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee is one of the great committees. It has the 
broadest jurisdiction of any committee in the House. It deals 
with more diversified subjects than any other committee; this 
will not be disputed. Its history runs back to 1795. Its 
jurisdiction is as broad as the constitutional provision which 
reads: 


Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States and with the Indian tribes. 


There are before our committee to-day a large number of 
bills. The committee now has before it 174 bills, according 
to a statement given to me by the clerk of the committee. 
Those bills refer to agriculture, aeronautics, bridges, bridge 
surveys, blue sky laws, coal, Coast Guard, commerce, co: tracts, 
Federal Trade Commission, Publie Health Service, firearms, 
films, all of the Lighthouse Service, hospitals, health, mater- 
nity, canal bills, all navigable streams, the Panama Canal, 
quarantine stations, railroads, the interstate commerce act, 
the transportation act, topographical survey, trading with the 
enemy act, and a variety of other subjects. 

It had before it for consideration 276 bills before the Barkley 
bill was introduced into the House. I assume that back of 
each one of these bills there were men who thought they were 
of great importance, or they would not have introduced them. 
Back of each of these bills was something of merit. Some sen- 
timent caused their introduction, and just because the commit- 
tee delayed its program on one special bill which followed the 
introduction of 274 bills, demand is made that the House shall 
push aside and postpone hearing on all other bills and put 
this bill upon passage without hearing by any committee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman a moment ago alluded 
to the fact that upon the motion to discharge the committee 
from consideration of the bill there is allowed but 20 minutes 
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for debate. Will the gentleman add that on the motion to 
follow that, to consider the bill at once, no debate whatever 
is allowed? 

Mr. HAWES. That is my understanding. 

Mr. CRISP. But should the House decide to consider it, 
then it would be considered under the general rules of the 
House, subject to unlimited debate and amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Precisely; but it would be immediately 
in order to move to go into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ConNALLY] propounded a pertinent inquiry, and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Kunz} made the same inquiry. I now direct 
attention to facts which, I submit, will not be dispnted by mem- 
bers of the committee. With 276 bills before that committee, in- 
formal discussion was held as to which bills should be first 
considered. That informal discussion decided that bills affect- 
ing the navigation of rivers, small bills, and bills that had been 
held over from the last session of Congress should be given 
first consideration as being greater in number and being more 
quickly disposed of. The committee gave some preference to 
a bill relating to transportation in the Mississippi Valley, a 
measure that is of yital interest to all of the Mississippi 
Valley States—not to a small group but of interest to a group 
that feeds America, mighty sovereign States, and finally there 
came the 26th day of March, a period less than one month after 
the introduction of the Barkley bill. 

The committee then decided what bill should at that time 
be given immediate priority, and that is the only question they 
did decide. Amongst those bills to which they gave prefer- 
ence over the Barkley bill was a bill of great interest to union 
labor, introduced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper], 
involving the expenditure of $200,000 for additional inspectors. 
Another bill was given the next place in order, a bill proposed 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoch] that goes to the 
vitals of the transportation question, a bill demanded by the 
great agricultural interests of our country, and on a vote the 
committee gave the Cooper bill prior consideration, and on the 
next vote of the committee the Hoch bill, relating to the sur- 
vey of railroad rates, was given second consideration, and 
then it was that the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. BARKLEY] 
moved that the Barkley bill be placed next on this program 
for immediate consideration, and I voted for its consideration, 
but the committee in its judgment decided that as it had bills 
from that committee since last session it could be temporarily 
laid aside. Then I made the motion in answer to requests 
made upon me by representatives of agricultural interests that 
bills relating to truth in fabric and misbranding be given con- 
sideration, and the committee then made that bill the third in 
order, but at no time or upon no occasion did the committee 
ever refuse to take up the Barkley bill, and it is my impression 
that if it is called up the committee will vote for its considera- 
tion. What the committee did do was to hold the Barkley bill 
for later consideration. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I will i 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems to me I recall in the last Con- 
gress the committee was quite severely criticized for not having 
given consideration to the truth in fabric bill. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Loneworrs, there are 12 bills introduced 
by 12 Members relating to said subjects, introduced two and 
three years ago, two years before anyone ever heard of the 
Barkley bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAWES. I will. 

Mr, BURTNESS. The truth in fabric bill which is now 
being considered by the committee, as well as most of the mis- 
branding bills which are being considered, were introduced on 
the very first day of this session of 

Mr. HAWES. Not only on the first day of this Congress, 
but they were introduced in the last session of Congress. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is it not also a fact that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has met for five or six 
days of every single week since it was possible to organize 
the committee, in the first part of January? 

Mr. HAWES. This committee in the last session of Congress 
handled 395 bills. It had hearings on 27 different subjects. 
It occupied 130 days in those hearings. It had 18 days in 
executive session on bills, and there is no other committee of 
this House that has that record. It has held hearings this 
year on 12 different subjects, occupying 46 days. It had 24 
executive meetings, and it has three or four subcommittees at 
work now on different subjects. We have a vast number of 
bills that relate to the railroad problem, the greatest problem 
before this country; but those railroad bills, my friends, are 


connected—they are related subjects—and I, for one, am ready 
to commence their consideration to-morrow; but when their 
consideration is undertaken, this House must understand that 
when that order is given all other legislation before that com- 
mittee ceases, because it would be a physical and mental im- 
possibility for the committee to consider anything else but 
railroad bills. So the committee has been trying to put out 
some of these other bills. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I will. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I understood from the gentleman’s 
statement, and I agree with it, that we came to a position in 
the committee where a motion was made by the gentleman 
from Kentucky to take up the consideration of his bill after 
the consideration of these other bills had been disposed of, 
and the gentleman from Missouri made a motion as a substi- 
tute to take up before the Barkley bill these so-called mis- 
branding bills, and that is what we are operating under now; 
is that right? 

Mr. HAWES. The gentleman is not quite right. A motion 
was made after the Hoch bill that the Barkley bill be taken 
up, and I yoted for that motion. Then the committee having 
voted down that motion I moved that the truth in fabric bill 
be given first consideraion. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. So the committee did vote down 
the consideration of the Barkley bill? 

Mr. HAWES. Not permanently, but only as to immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And that raises a question of 
whether or not we have taken up a bill of sufficient importance 
to warrant the attention of that great committee. We have 
12 bills dealing with misbranding possibly before the com- 
mittee. How many hearings have we had on those bills? 

Mr. HAWES. I have been away. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. How many of those hearings has 
the gentleman attended upon the bill? 

Mr. HAWES. That I could not tell the gentleman. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. How many members of the com- 
mittee attend those hearings on a bill of such importance as, 
to put aside the consideration of this bill now? I will state 
as a matter of fact that we can not get a quorum on that bill, 
and the time of the committee in my judgment if we adjourn 
in June will be easily taken up in the consideration of those 
12 bills for which the consideration of this bill was set aside. 

Sey SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
Pp 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I must have a little more time. 
If I refuse to answer questions, it creates an appearance of un- 
fairness. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have, how much time? 

Mr. HAWES. Ten minutes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. May have 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Missouri may have 10 
additional minutes, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAWES. The new rule was intended to take a Dill 
from a negligent committee, or a bill that was suppressed by a! 
committee, or a bill that was unjustly or improperly held with- 
out hearings before a committee. 

Each Member of this House should know whether there are 
any facts back of the present movement in relation to this bill 
justifying such course. 

Two hundred and seventy-six bills were referred to this com- 
mittee prior to the introduction of the Barkley bill, which was 
not done until the 28th day of February. 

On the 26th of March, just a month later, Mr. BARKLEY moved 
to take up and give precedence to his bill over all the 276 bills, 
then before the committee and which had been introduced prior 
to his bill. That is to say, bills representing the wishes of or 
prepared by 276 Members of this House were to be set aside 
for this one bill. 

When his motion was made to take up this bill, I was one of 
those who voted for the consideration. 

I am informed that Members of this House have been told 
that the committee voted not to consider the Barkley bill. 

I desire to protest against such a statement because it is 
untrue and not in keeping with the facts. 

The committee was trying to arrange a tentative program 
of procedure. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio had a bill of special interest to labor, 
involving the expenditure of $200,000 by increasing the num- 
ber of inspectors for locomotives. The committee voted to 
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give this bill consideration after it had disposed of some un- 
finished work before it. 

It then took up the Hoch bill, an amendment to the inter- 
state commerce law, which provides for a survey of the ertire 
rate structure, with the view of making such adjustments as 
are necessary, and placed that bill upon its program for second 
consideration. 

Mr. Barkey moved that the Barkley bill should follow the 
Hoch bill, but the committee decided to delay consideration of 
this bill until such time as it could be taken up in connection 
with other bills relating to the railroad question, of which it 
seemed to be part, involving some 78 bills of more or less con- 
nected ‘subjects. 

In response to repeated demands from farm bureaus and 
agricultural interests, the committee then ordered for discus- 
sion and hearing 12 bills, popularly known as the “truth in 
fabric” and“ misbranding” bills, and the ‘hearings on these 
bills are now in progress. 

The bills placed on this program were all introduced either 
in the last session of Congress or the early part of this session. 
They included the Cooper labor bill, the Hoch rate bill, and 
12 bills relating to“ truth in fabric” and“ misbranding.“ 

It will be seen, therefore, that the bills Which were given 
Priority over the Barkley bill had been in the committee for 
some months prior to the introduction of his bill, and seme 
of them at least a year. 

Now, it is proposed that these 276 bills shall be pushed back 
and that the bills which have been in the committee for a year 
and longer should be placed on a retired list in favor of a new 
bill which found its way into the House for the first time on 
February 28. 

The committee did not vote not to consider the Barkley bill, 
and I am ‘thoroughly well satisfied they want to have ‘hearings 
upon this bill. Certainly I do, as expressed by my vote. 

Tt has been stated, by way of explanation or, more properly, 
by way of excuse, that ‘hearings have been ‘held upon this bill 
before the Senate. As a matter of fact, a partial hearing was 
held before a subcommittee of the Senate, but the hearing was 
not conclusive or complete; yet gentlemen are advocating the 
very novel dectrine that the House should abandon its preroga- 
tives and accept partial hearings held before a Senate subcom- 
mittee as conclusive upon the House. 

The logie of this argument would be that all the 62 committees 
in the House should abandon their hearings and submit that 


function of the House to the Senate. 


It is a new and novel doctrine. If carried to its logical ex- 
treme, it would be a humiliating abasement to which I do not 
for a moment anticipate the intelligent, self-respecting Members 
of this House will agree. 

I assume there are many Members whose bills have not ‘been 
considered or reported by committees who have just cause for 
complaint. 

I feel aggrieved myself. I have some bills, introduced early 
in the session, long prior to the introduction of the Barkley bill, 
which are now before my committee. I consider them to be 
measures of importance which I believe will meet with the ap- 
proval of this House. 

Suppose each Member of the House who was disappointed or 
chagrined should proceed to circulate a petition for 150 signa- 
tures asking for the discharge of committees frem the further 
consideration of bills? 

How many committees would be discharged, how many bills of 
conflicting interests would be brought on the floor of the House, 
creating confusion, blocking legislation, and preventing ‘the 
orderly discussion of bills properly reported from committees? 

The question each man should decide is not the merits of the 
Barkley bill, but whether the facts justify this House in taking 
from one of its great committees—from one of its hard-working 
committees—one single bill which was only introduced on Feb- 
ruary 28, and give it precedence over 9,000 other bills now before 
this House. ‘ 

A partial consideration and hearing on the Barkley bill before 
a stibconmittee of the Senate, I am informed, occupied about 
one week. 

In my judgment, it would not be possible to give a proper 
hearing on this bill before any self-respecting, intelligent com- 
mittee of the House under two weeks, and I do not think the 
House, in an attempt to discuss the bill in the Committee of the 
Whole House, could preperly do so if it occupied three weeks, 
and then the House would not have the benefit of the testimony 
of witnesses and investigation, because there is no machinery by 
which these witnesses can be brought before the House for the 
purpose of testifying. 

T have tried to make this question clear. On Monday next 
you do not vote for or against the Barkley bill; you vote for or 
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against the right of petition, the right of hearing. One of the 
old sacred rights in American and Anglo-Saxon struggles for 
liberty is the right of petition. The modern exercise of the right 
of petition means the right of hearing before legislative commit- 
tees. I heard the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], 
a member of my committee, complain of the practice of holding 
hearings before subcommittees of his own committee, and I have 
sustained his position on a number of occasions because I 
thought he was right. But now I assume that the gentleman 
from Alabama, who opposed hearings before subcommittees, may 
state that he is satisfied with hearings taken before a subeom- 
mittee of the Senate. ° 

How many times have Members had a fixed conviction on a 
subject and then changed that opinion upon investigation of 
the facts? Many are guilty in political fights of committing 
ourselves to the advocacy of a bill which they have never read. 
The Barkley bill is a big bill. It involves the great modern 
questions of mediation, conciliation, and arbitration in the 
settlement of labor disputes, God speed the time when this 
House may have an opportunity to vete for a righteous meas- 
ure! There is not a Member who would not almost give his 
good right hand to secure the passage of a fair and proper 
measure of such great importance. I am not one of those who 
are opposing that kind of a bill, but if the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] can take his bill, with 276 committee 
bills before it, and give it precedence over 9,000 other bills in 
this House, who in ‘the future will decide what bills are to be 
first heard, and what bills are to be given first preference? 
Will the Members of ‘this House say that the Barkley bill 
should be heard and the Cooper bill should nat be heard? 
Will the Members of ‘this House say that a great measure 
relating to railroad rates should be set aside for the Barkley 
bill? Win Members of this House say that bills waiting for 
a year, representing the authorship of 12 men in this House, 
should be set aside in order that one bill, introduced late in 
the session, should be given preference? If that is done with 
this bill, it will be done with other bills. The right of petition, 
the right to be heard, will be taken away. 

Every man standing for and defending the rights of union 
labor must realize that the first thing union labor requires is 
a fair hearing. 

It was their demand to be heard that overthrew ‘the power 
of kings. 

Would union labor to-day ‘say that it favored the passage 
of a bill upon which the other side could not be heard? 

May not the time come when union labor is on trial and a 
gag rule is brought in, se that their rights and their grievances 
could not be heard before a committee of this House? 

I do not believe that understanding union labor demands that 


‘the House shall pass upon a bill upon which no testimony has | 


been taken. ` | 
I would again vote to take up the Barkley bill, and I believe | 
the committee will vote to take up the Barkley bill; but a 
committee representing 20 sovereign States in the Union should | 
certainly be allowed the right of selection of what Immediate 
subject ‘shall be discussed by that committee, and that is all | 
there is in this question. It is not the Barkley bill; it is the | 
denial of the right of petition; it is the denial ef the right of 
hearings. Shatl we take from the House those agencies which 
Since the time of Washington have informed the House upon 
the business that is brought before it? [Applause.] | 
NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear that 
there is no quorum present. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves a call 
of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will clese the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. f 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Abernethy Carew Dickstein Gallivan 
Anderson Celler Dominick Garber 
Bacharach Clark, Fla. Doughton Garrett, Tex. 
Barkley ke. N. Doyle Geran 

Bell Cole, Ohio Drane Gifford 
Berger Connolly, Pa. Edmonds Goldsborough 
Boylan Corning Fayrot Graham, Pa, 
Brand, Ohio Cummings Fish Hardy 
Britten Fredericks Harrison 
Browne, N. J. Davey Freeman augen 
Burton Deal Funk Howard, Okla. 
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Humphreys Magee, Pa, Reed, W. Va, Taylor, Colo. 
Jost Michaelson Reid, III. Taylor, Tenn. 
Kahn Mooney Robinson Tincher 
Keller Moore, III Romjue Treadway 
Kell Morin Rosenbloom Tueker 
Kendall Morris Schall Tydings 
Kerr Mudd Scott Underhill 
Kiess Murphy Sears, Fla. Upshaw 
Kindred Nolan Sears, Nebr. Vare 
Knutson O'Brien Snell Vestal 
Langley O'Connell, N. Y, Snyder Ward, N. C. 
Lindsay O'Connor, La. Sproul, III. Ward, N. X. 
Little O'Connor, N. Y. Stalker Wason 
Logan Oliver, N. X. Stengle Weller 
Luce Park, Ga. Stevenson Welsh 
Lyon Phillips Strong, Pa. Wurzbach 
eClintie Porter Sullivan Wyant 
Mebuthe Purnell Summers, Wash. Zihlman 
McFadden Quayle Sweet 
McKenzie Ransley Swoope 
MeNulty Reece Tague 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and five Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. By 
special order of the House, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Huppieston] is recognized for 30 minutes. [Applause.] 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with hesitation that 
I rise in the attempt to answer the remarks of the three out- 
standing champions in the House of the philosophy of stand- 
ing still.“ [Applause.] I should not do so except for the fact 
that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. RARKLEY], who in- 
troduced this bill, is unavoidably absent to-day. I felt that 
some advocate of the bill should make some sort of reply to 
the big guns of the opposition, Mr. SAnpers of Indiana, Mr. 
Winstow of Massachusetts, and Mr. Hawes of Missouri. 

When I learned on yesterday that these gentlemen had ob- 
tained leave to address the House on the Howell-Barkley 
bill, and that Mr. BanKlEx was absent, I asked for time for 
myself. They had not announced upon which side they would 
speak, but that was unnecessary. We, who are acquainted 
with their habit of thought, their attitude of mind, and their 
point of view, would have been grossly surprised had we come 
here to-day and heard them make any different arguments from 
those which they have made, or take any different positions 
from those which they have taken. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] is correct, so 
far as I know, in saying that he had not previously expressed 
himself on the bill; but I knew just as well as I knew the sun 

was going to rise to-day that at this hour and in this place I 


would hear the gentleman from Missouri offering some splendid * 


reasons—I almost said excuses—for his resolve to obstruct the 
passage of this bill. 

Oh, there are many ways of opposing measures, many ways 
of preventing the will of the people from being written into 
law, and perhaps one of the ways is just as legitimate as an- 
other. Perhaps it is just as legitimate to stab under the “ fifth 
rib” as it is to strike in the face; perhaps it is just as legiti- 
mate to oppose bringing up a measure in the only practicable 
way possible as it is to say “I am against it under any and all 
circumstances.” The people who work on the railroads—the 
train crews, shopmen, and others—do not feel any particular 
interest in whether a Member is opposed to their bill coming 
up or whether he is against it after it comes up. They are 
men of common sense and are interested in results. They will 
judge him by the consequences of his action, 

COMMITTEE OVERBURDENED WITH LITTLE THINGS 


I have almost shed tears over the pitiful plight in which 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has been 
portrayed. Bowed down with, oh, such an opulence of juris- 
diction, multitudes of important measures pressing upon it, and 
no time to do anything except report bridge bills. [Applause.] 
Congress has now been in session for five months, and that 
committee, the busiest in the House, has been sitting almost 
daily, yet they have never completed hearings upon a single 
measure of prime importance. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The Cape Cod bill has come 
through easily in some way or other, and we are going to take 
that up under a special rule. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman must remember that 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. Wrnstow] is especially 
interested in that bill. 

No hearings on any measure of prime importance have been 
completed by that committee, yet 175 important bills are still 
before it. Are you not sorry for the committee? Do you 


not want to do something to relieve them of their burden? 
They have bridges to be thinking about; they have Cape Cod 
to think about, the Panama Canal, the Coast Guard, the light- 
house system, and a thousand and one trifling and unimportant 
things, and they have no time to give to railroad legislation 


or other matters of prime importance. [Applause.] Do you 
not want to do something for this great committee and its 
amiable chairman? I beg you do something for him, relieve 
him of some of his burdens, take away this troublesome Howell- 
Barkley bill and bring it before the House. 

I remember how the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Winstow]} fought for jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence ship 
canal bill, how he succeeded by might and main of his in- 
fluence in wresting it away from another committee and bring- 
ing it to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Having done that noble deed, we have never mentioned that 
bill in the committee from that day until this. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Did the gentleman ever ask anything about 
the St. Lawrence ship canal bill in the discharge of his duties 
as a member of the committee? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; I was not especially interested in 
that measure. I realized that there were so many other mat- 
ters within our jurisdiction, real matters, and needing our 
attention so much worse than that bill that I did not mention it. 
I also realized that the chairman would deal with it at his 
pleasure in his own good time. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not want to yield and have my 
time frittered away with questioning. 

Mr. BURTNESS, I was wondering whether the gentleman 
was present at a couple of meetings where I personally raised 
the question with reference to the St. Lawrence ship canal proj- 
ect and the state of the situation with reference thereto, and 
when it was plainly shown that this was not the time when that 
legislation was advisable, due to the fact that a treaty had not 
been effected with Canada. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Let the gentleman ask a question and 
then stop. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is a question. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; the gentleman is defending him- 
self from the implication that he neglected that matter. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But the gentleman stated that the St. 
Lawrence project has not been mentioned in the committee. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman is trying to defend 
himself from the implication that he has neglected that bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Not at all. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman was not a member of 
the committee during last Congress; he could not have brought 
it up in the committee for that reason. It may be barely 
possible that he has spoken of the matter during the present 
session of Congress, but if he did mention it I have no recol- 
lection of it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If the gentleman had been at the meetings 
of the committee, he would know better than that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I decline to yield further to the gentle- 
man. I am, as he knows, one of the most regular attendants 
at committee sessions. 

The committee is burdened with a multitude of bills. There 
are dozens of bills of tremendous importance to the people of 
this country pending before our committee. There are bills 
to repeal other objectionable provisions of the transportation 
act. There is a bill to deal with section 15a, but it has not 
been considered and it will not be considered. There is not a 
chance to get such a measure before the House except by 
some method such as this which is being used on the Howell- 
Barkley bill. > 

Our committee are disciples of Fabius, We follow his strat- 
egy. We quote Fabius to the people of the country, who are 
vitally interested in these important bills, “If you are a 
great soldier, you will make us come down and fight.” That 
is our answer, and in the meantime we hold interminable hear- 
ings upon unimportant bills; we are always busy, very busy, 
doing little things that might as well be done a year hence, or 
possibly never. 


COMMITTEE FOLLOWS FABIAN STRATEGY 


On the motion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] 
we took up the truth in fabric and misbranding bills nearly 
three weeks ago, and since doing so he has honored us with 
his presence only upon one day, so far as I can recollect. We 
have gone on and on, holding these hearings day after day, with 
iteration and reiteration. We have never had a quorum pres- 
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ent; this morning only two Members, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER}] and the chairman of the com- 
mittee were present. I do not blame Members for staying away. 
They know the committee is just following the Fabian strategy, 
busying themselyes with doing little things so as to avoid 
being called upon to do important things; they know that neth- 
ing worth while is going to happen, so what is the use of 
going to the hearings and wasting their time. 

I would like to see a real misbranding bill brought out by 
the committee, but do not imagine that I am such an optimist 
as to expect it. Such a measure as will be brought out, if any 
at all, will be such as the great exploiting interests of the 
country want brought out. y 

Next Monday, May 5, is going to be an eventful day in this 
House. We are going to put in operation for the first time the 
committee-discharge rule. Did we mean to use it when we 
adopted it? When we voted for it, did we really believe in it? 
It will be an eventful day, beeause those who did not really be- 
lieve in the rule will find an excuse to vote against using the 
rule to bring the Howell-Barkley bill before the House. 

Ob, the gentieman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKTExI, so the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Winstow] says, argued 
against the adoption of the committee-discharge rule and now is 
going to use it. He sees an inconsistency in that. That is 
for the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY} to defend 
against if it needs defense, but it looks to me like he has paid 
a tribute to Mr. BARKLEY. He has shown that he at least had 
intelligence enough to see the light, and the House having 
adopted this rule, he proposes to take advantage of it and 
use it for the benefit of the people whenever possible. But the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WIR SLO w] and the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. SAnprers] are undoubtedly consistent. 
They voted against the adoptien of the rule, and they are going 
to vote against using it. They believe in the policy advocated 
to-day in his speech by the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Hawes] of throttling bills. in committees, of killing legislation 
which the people want because a committee has been so ar- 
ranged and adjusted and manipulated that a majority can not 
be induced to vote for it. [Applause.] 

FORCES OF REACTION WORKING BVERYWHERS 


The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] seems to think 
that because in my State it is required that a bill be referred 
to a committee and reported therefrom I am precluded from 
all argument. Let me say to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Hawzs] that the forces of reaction are working down in 
Alabama just the same as they are here in Congress. Just 
as there are in Congress, so there are these in Alabama who 
do not want the voice of the people to be heard or their in- 
terests considered, and want to find some left-handed way of 
striking down legislation witheut meeting it squarely and say- 
ing “ yes” or “no” upon the merits of a measure, 

But let me say in defense of my State, that it is beyond the 
power of a committee in that State to pigeonhole a bill like this 
bill has been pigeonholed in the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Under the established procedure in the 
Alabama Legislature a measure referred to a committee by a 
majority vote can be forced into the open for consideration 
and passage, exactly as we are trying to do here now. 

Oh, the issue is plain, gentlemen. Let us not deceive our- 
selves; we will be unable to deceive anyone else. Let us not 
argue here with sophistry and subterfuge and evasion about 
this matter. The whole question is, Are you for this bill or are 
you against it? That is all there is to it. 

It seems to me the part of courage to meet the issue squarely, 
and I want to say to you that the people who believe in this 
bill will interpret your action, whether it be by “sideswiping ” or 
some more direct methed; they will interpret your action cor- 
rectly. Do not forget that. 

When, against the practically unanimous opposition of the 
laboring people of the United States, we passed the Esch-Cum- 
mins bill four years ago they were very much wrought up over 
it. They have remembered it down to this good day against 
some Members who previously had been their friends. And 
Members of Congress who voted for that bill have complained 
to me and said, “I have always been a friend of labor and 
they ought not to hold this against me. They did not warn 
me. They ought te have told me in advance that they were 
going to accept my action upon that bill as the test of my 
friendship for them, so that I might have understood what 
consequences would ensue.” Without thought of any threat 
or desire to influence your action it may be that I am doing 
my duty by you, gentlemen, te tell you, simply as a matter of 
information, that the laboring people of this country have set 
their hearts upon this bill and are going to accept your action 
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upon it as the test of your professions of friendship for them. 
[Applause.] Now, no man can hereafter say he was not 
warned in time. 

LOOKING ONE WAY, BUT SHOOTING ANOTHER 


The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS] said—and I 
ought to be able to repeat it because I have heard it so often 
here—the gentleman said, I believe in organized labor.” I 
have heard that so often in this House, and so often have I 
heard it come from gentlemen whose professions were the 
sole evidence of their statements. They said they “ believed 
in organized labor” but always they voted against the things 
that organized labor wanted and asked. And I have heard 
another type of gentleman. say, “I believe in labor, in those 
who toil, but I do not believe in labor organizations.” That 
also is an old stery, for I have noted on so many occasions 
that I might almost say always, that those who make that pro- 
fession are, even as they make it, getting ready to strike at the 
common man, and are merely offering an excuse for the injus- 
tice which they are about to do. 

I can well understand the type of mind and the political 
philosophy of Members who believe that those of wealth and in- 
telligence and these who belong to the upper social classes 
should rule the country, and should enjoy special privileges 
and receive the best of everything. We once had a very re- 
spectable President of the United States who held to a similar 
philosophy. Gentlemen in these times are usually not so bold 
and open as he was, but many of them still hold to that same 
philosophy. Given a man who feels that way I can at least 
understand his voting against the common people, and I can 
understand his fighting labor organizations, the only organized 
fighting forces that labor has for its defense. 

Mr. HAWES. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman excuse me just 
a moment? 

Mr. HAWES. You refuse? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Why, certainly, I refuse. 

If a man holds to that theory, he is entirely consistent in 
fighting labor and organized labor and everybody that does not 
belong to the fayored classes and being all the time for those 
who ride upon the shoulders of the masses. I have more re- 
spect for a man of that type than I have for one who says, “I 
believe in organized labor,“ yet always stabs organized labor, 
or who says, “I believe in labor but not in the unions,” yet 
always stabs at common men and women. 

Mr. Barkiey called this bill to the attention of the com- 
mittee. He moved that the committee take it up as soon as it 
had finished a measure which it was considering. Discussion 
was had, and it was decided to take up two certain matters 
ef legislation as soon as the matter under consideration was 
finished. Then Mr. BankIxx moved that his bill be taken up 
next following, but the committee voted by a majority against 
taking it up. 

The bill went into the long sleep. The committee did not 
vote that they would never take it up. Nobody ever heard of 
a committee doing anything like that. But they resorted to 
exactly the same method as they would had they intended 
never to take it up. 

I am sorry that the Members of the committee who have 
spoken are not more clear in expressing their candor. They 
cast the haze over the House that if given more time they would 
take up the bill, giye it consideration, and favorably report it. 
Yet they know that nothing of the kind is contemplated or will 
be done. The committee might hold hearings as a “ bluff”; but 
hearings would be futile, for every member of the committee 
knows there is not the slightest chance on earth that the bill 
will be favorably reported by the committee during the present 
Congress or even during a Congress 10 years from now if the 
committee should remain as at present constituted, 

Mr. HAWES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. HAWES. Did the gentleman from Alabama at any 
meeting of the committee ever move to take up one of these 
railroad bills? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri think that with men like those who compose the majority 
of the committee I would be foolish enough to waste my time 
in trying to get a reduction of railroad rates? Surely I have 
not a reputation in the House of utftr senselessness. [Laugh- 
ter.] 


HOWELI-BARKLEY BILL MISREPRESENTED 


Now, gentlemen, I want to discuss the bill somewhat on its 
merits. A great hullabaloo has been raised over it. These big 
guns of the stand-pat policy have tried to make you believe that 
it means tremendous things, something revolutionary. I suppose 
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their attitude is owing to their revulsion against anything that 
would touch the Esch-Cummins Act. Having brought that 
measure out of committee and foisted it upon the country, hav- 
ing incorporated in it section 15a, which has raised railroad 
rates from 25 to 40 per cent, having thrust into it the labor 
sections which produced the greatest strike this country ever 
saw, having done this great work, they feel there is something 
sacrosanct about the Esch-Cummins Act, and pray the Deity 
to strike any man who dares lay a hand on that “atk of the 
covenant.” If a majority of the Members of the House agree 
with them, the sooner we know it the better. 

The people of the country will find out next Monday just 
what to expect of the House. There is no use bluffing that you 
are trying to give the people relief if the majority of the House 
is against it. Next Monday will be a very good time for the 
people to find it out. That will be before the elections. It is 
timely that we should know on next Monday who ate the Mem- 
bers of the House who want to do something to remedy the 
wrong that was done by passing the transportation act of 1920. 

Mr, JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield for a simple 
question ? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is it not a fact that President Harding 
recommended legislation which would amend the Esch-Cummins 
Act in a speech delivered in Kansas City, Mo., June 26, 19237 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; President Harding urged that the 
act be amended so as to stimulate consolidation, and stated 
that he would have legislation to that end brought before the 
present Congress. President Coolidge, in his address to Con- 
gress of December 6, 1923, said: 


The Labor Board was established to protect the public in the enjoy- 
ment of continuous service by attempting to insure justice between the 
companies and their employees. It has been a great help, but is not 
altogether satisfactory to the public, the employees, or the companies. 
If a substantial agreement can be reached among the groups interested, 
there should be no hesitation in enacting such agreement into law. 


He also at that time urged amendments to the act which 
would stimulate consolidation of railroads and which would 
provide for a reorganization of the rate structure. 


WHAT “ DON’T TOUCH THE TRANSPORTATION ACT” REALLY MEANS 


But the gentleman from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN] must 
bear in mind that the transportation act becomes sacred litera- 
ture only when it is proposed to amend it so as to reduce rates 
or to relieve labor or do something else for the benefit of the 
general public. It is not sacred against amendments to further 
the interests of the railroads. Our committee would already 
have reported such amendments had there not been the fear 
that thereby countenance would be given to some “ vicious” 
effort to amend the act in the interest of the people. 

The railroads fear that, once amendment is started, some pro- 
vision that is not for their interest will be inserted. Hence we 
have the nation-wide propaganda for standing still. Don't 
touch the Transportation Act.“ That is the cry of every rail- 
road executive, and its echoes come back from every railroad- 
controlled organization, individual, and newspaper in the land. 

In harmony with the position of the railroad managers and 
the powerful financial interests back of them and the echoes 
which they have called from commercial bodies in nearly every 
whitewashed village in the country, the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce have accepted the 
dogma of the inviolability of the Transportation Act, I re- 
member that in the course of his speech in behalf of the bill 
when it was being forced through the House four years ago I 
heard the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Sanpers] say that it 
was “a great constructive piece of legislation,” His phrase 
has hung to me until this day. A “ constructive piece of legis- 
lation“ which raised railroad rates from 25 to 40 per cent and 
provoked the greatest labor disturbance in all the history of 
the Nation. But they hang to their obsession that no profane 
hand must be permitted to defile it. 


A MOVE FOR PEACE NOT FOR STRIFE 


This bill is a measure for industrial peace and not for strife. 
It is true it comes from the minds of leaders of the American 
labor movement. It represents the best effort they can make. 
It is not destructive legisiation such as that advocated by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], whose statesman- 
like bill proposed the flat repeal of the labor sections of the 
act, and to leave the railroads and the employees to fight to a 
finish. It is constructive legislation, intended to present a 
remedy for labor strife in transportation. It is peace legisla- 
tion, and will make for peace and harmony between the carriers 
and their employees and thereby promote the general public 


welfare. Let me say to you, my friends, that the twelve hundred 
thousand members of the labor organizations advocating this 
bill are men and women, citizens of this country and consumers, 
and as much interested in keeping transportation going as any 
class of people in the world. 

In point of fact, the laboring man is more interested in pre- 
serving industrial peace than either the employers or the pub- 
lic. Always the laboring man is interested in preventing 
strikes. Always the strike costs the striking laboring man 
more than it does anyone else. True, the public has an indirect 
interest and the employer also has an interest, but the labor- 
ing man has more at stake than all the rest. When he goes 
on a strike, whatever the final result may be, he makes the sac- 
rifice of a part of his life. His commodity, the only thing he 
has to sell, is labor; and that part of his irreplenishable stock 
in trade, measured by the period of the strike, spoils upon his 
hands and is lost to him beyond recall. The necessaries of life 
for himself and his family, his hope of making himself inde- 
pendent for his old age—all these things go when the strike 
comes. 

Let me, as one who knows the intelligent workingman, 
say to vou that every such man enters upon a strike even 
as you would go upon a surgeon’s table for a major opera- 
tion—only as a last resort. The laboring man strikes because 
he feels that his loyalty—not to his immediate, selfish interest, 
but to his class, to his calling, to his wife and children, and to 
other workingmen who shall come after him—demands that 
he make the sacrifice. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
his expired. l 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 20 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The laboring man goes out upon a 
strike even as a soldier goes into the front-line trench to fight 
for his country, fighting not for himself but for all common 
men, that their labor may be made to yield a just return and 
their future be assured. Of course the strike costs him more 
than anybody else. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYEES WANT PEACE 


The railroad employees of this country want peace between 
themselves and their employers, and they realize that there 
can be no peace under the present system. After long and 
careful consideration and with the aid of the most skilled 
advice, they have drafted this bill. They have worked it 
over and over from every angle. Having completed the bill 
they submitted it to the administration itself. They were 
referred to Mr. Hoover and had consultations with him. He 
considered the measure from the standpoint of the public. 
He endeavored to get the railroads executives to meet with 
their employees to discuss this bill but they declined to do so. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Is there a single thing in this 
bill that the railroad employees ask for themselves that they 
have not equally accorded to the carriers? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Not one thing on earth, There has 
heen more misrepresentation about the purpose of this bill 
than any medsure which has been before Congress within re- 
cent years. 

Mr, WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. In order that the House may have the bene- 
fit of the gentleman's statement, with reference to Mr. Hoover's 
attitude, would the gentleman like to read a letter from Mr. 
Hoover in regard to his position? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will be glad to read it privately. I 
prefer not to take up my time with it now. So that there will 
be no misunderstanding I state that the President was ap- 
proached about this bill by the committee which drafted it. 
He referred the committee to Mr. Hoover and they submitted 
the bill to him. Mr. Hoover made two suggestions for changes, 
which after discussion and explanation he did not insist upon. 
He made an effort to get Mr. Holden and the representatives of 
the railroads to confer with the employees, but was unable to 
get them to do so. That is the history of the matter. We do 
not need any letter to tell that. 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is the gentleman’s hearsay, but I 
will give the gentleman what Mr. Hoover said. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I suggest that the gentleman print bis 
letter in the Recorp. I feel no great interest in what Mr. 
Hoover says, nor in what his views may be. 

What does this bill do? There is not a single important ele- 
ment of untried legislation in it. Do not take my word or that 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Sanpers] for it, but study 
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the bill. He has trled to scare vou, and, as you know, he 
is a very able man and good at scaring. I want each Mem- 
ber of the House to acquit his conscience by studying this bill 
for himself, and making up his own mind about it. Do not 
take anyone's opinion. 

I repeat, however, there is not a single substantial piece of 
new matter in the bill. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. I am interested in what the gentleman is 
saying, and I wondered if I heard him correctly that the bill 
would make no new legislation. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No legislation which has not hereto- 
fore been in force. 

Mr, HUDSON. If so, what is the need for considering it at 
all? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Oh, it is not now in force. I do not 
want the gentleman to believe that I mean that it is merely a 
rehash of existing law. It carries no provisions of any moment 
which have not heretofore been in force, nor does it introduce 
any new practice. 

The Esch-Cummins Act, the sacred literature of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrxstow] and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Sanpers] dealt with this subject. As it was 
brought upon the floor of the House and originally passed by 
the yotes of both those gentlemen the Esch bill provided for 
boards of adjustment and expressly provided that the labor 
representatives on those boards should be designated by the 
chief executives of the several labor organizations, specifically 
naming the organizations, These gentlemen voted for it, and 
one of them said at the time that it was a great piece of con- 
structive legislation. These boards were permissive boards. It 
went over to the Senate. The Senate passed the Cummins bill, 
which provided for a compulsory system for the settlement of 
labor disputes. The legislation then went to conference. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrnstow] has em- 
phasized the need for consideration of the Howell-Barkley bill 
and for hearings upon it. Yet we find that when the Esch-Cum- 
mins bill went into conference entirely new labor sections were 
written into that bill by the conferees. No hearings whatever 
were held. Those sections were written by the conferees alone. 
The House was not taken into their confidence. The entire bill 
was rewritten in eight days. There was not a tenth part of 
the debate over it that already there has been over this bill. 
The conferees wrote the labor sections of the transportation 
net and there they provided for adjustment boards. I won- 
der if the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SAnpers] has read that 
act recently. Section 302 reads: 


Boards of labor adjustment may be established by agreement between 
any carrier, group of carriers, or carriers as a whole, and any em- 
ployees or subordinate officials of the carriers or organization or group 
of organizations thereof. 


Mark you, that is a provision of the existing law. The boards 
are permissive or voluntary. The only difference between exist- 
ing law and the provision in the Howell-Barkley bill is that the 
latter makes the creation of adjustment boards compulsory. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Indiana 
stressed the fact that wage questions would not be taken up by 
the adjustment boards. Is not that so in the present law? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; under existing law wage ques- 
tions are considered only by the Labor Board. 


ONLY CHANGES FROM EXISTING LAW 


The only substantial changes made in existing law is: First, 
to substitute for the present Railroad Labor Board, a Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation; and, second, to make the crea- 
tion of adjustment boards compulsory instead of voluntary. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr, MILLS. Is it not likewise true that under the present 
law boards of adjustment may be created for a single railroad 
system as between the carrier and its employees, whereas in 
your bill you provide solely for national boards? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The existing law provides that the 
boards may be created by a carrier, group of carriers, or the 
carriers as a whole, 


Mr. MILLS. Whereas your present bill provides only na- 
tional boards of adjustment? Is not that the fundamental 
difference? 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; I think it is merely an advance 
in the line of economy, efficiency, and good sense, so that in- 
stead of having a hundred adjustment boards throughout the 
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country dealing separately with every carrier over the country. 
and every dispute separately we provide for only four boards, 
What would be the expense for the multitude of boards created 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mus] intimates he 
would like to have done? Instead of costing $500,000 a year 
they would probably cost many times that much—they would 
cost vastly more and accomplish no better purpose. It would 
be an utterly nonsensical thing to do. 


PASSAGE OF BILL MADE NECESSARY BY FAULT OF RAILROAD MANAGERS 


Why has it become necessary to pass this bill? Because the 
adjustment boards, made voluntary under the transportation 
act, are by it made compulsory. That is the answer, because 
the railroads refused to appoint the boards under section 302 of 
the transportation act and the result was that every labor dis- 
pute and grievance that originated among the millions of 
employees was thrown into the Railroad Labor Board, which 
was thereby so deluged with cases that they could not possibly 
accomplish thelr work. These disputes were thrown for deci- 
sion into the Labor Board, which was wholly inadequate to 
meet the situation, The result was that several hundred of 
these cases are pending even to this time; some of these cases 
have been pending from two to three years with yet no pros- 
pects of a decision. The unavoidable delay in decisions be- 
came a denial of justice and will remain of itself a matter of 
grievance as long as we fail to provide some means of relief 
by which they may be determined. 

What the employees are trying to do is to promote peace. 
And what are the railroads trying to do? I give you the key 
to it in the statement made by Mr. Atterbury who was one of 
the labor committee of the railroad executives appointed to 
consider what they should do with reference to section 302. 
Hight out of nine of that committee of the leading railroad 
executives of the country agreed that if they should appoint 
the adjustment boards it would promote peace, and these eight 
recommended that the carriers should cooperate with the em- 
ployees in creating the boards. But one man stood out, the 
hard-boiled financier Mr. Atterbury, who boasted that “he had 
learned his lesson in France.” He stood out and his influence, 
and that of the Wall Street interests which stood back of him, 
were strong enough to force the adoption of his recommendation 
by the railroads instead of the recommendation of the eight 
other members of the committee which had dealt with the 
subject. 

What reason did Mr. Atterbury give for his position? I have 
here an extract from his minority report: 


As an evidence of the interest of the public in this situation, I in- 
vite attention to a question recently submitted by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to its membership throughout the country to a 
referendum yote. This question, which is analogous to that with which 
we are dealing, read: “ The right of open-shop operations; that is, the 
right of the employer and employee to enter into and determine the 
condition of employment relations with each other is an essential part 
of the individual right of contract possessed by each of the parties.” 

And the vote was; In favor, 1,665; opposed, 4. 


Remember that this vote was taken under the auspices of 
that great benevolent institution the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Atterbury said further: 


Private ownership is on its last trial, 


Atterbury said that, which shows that he thinks along the 
same line as the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Sanprrs, who 
made about the same statement in his speech to-day. Mr. 
Sanpers said that this effort on the part of the railroad em- 
ployees to promote peace between themselves and their em- 
ployees is an attack on private operation. That is what all 
that type of gentlemen say. They see a Bolshevik in every 
bush, and if they see a man with corns on his hands they 
know that he has a bomb in his coat tail. ‘ 

Mr. Atterbury further said: 


Can it be possible that you will deliberately invite a condition in- 
evitably enlarging the power and amplifying the influence of those 
forces which are determined to wrest from your control the properties 
which you now operate? 


Do you notice that these men whose affairs run into millions 
and who represent great interests loye to talk about lands, rail- 
roads, and houses as properties” just like that? He said: 


Throughout the critical situation through which the railroads have 
passed from Federal control to their return to private ownership, the 
railroads have had, most generally, the sympathetic cooperation and 
support of the industrial and commercial organizations. 
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Later he added his elimax: 


Our duty is clear. Make no contract Whatever with the labor or- 
ganizations. } 


So now, my friends, you have the reason why the rail- 
roads refused to appoint the adjustment boards. It was be- 
cause that by acting with them in that matter they would recog- 
nize the labor organizations. Those of the Atterbury school 
made it a question of whether they would recognize the labor 
organizations or fight them to the death. It is these railroad 
executives, who want to destroy the labor organizations, who 
are now fighting this bill. They have inspired every little town 
in the country large enough to have a civic body to send to 
Congress a lot of foolish propaganda against this bill. 


WHERE OPPOSITION COMES FROM 


The inspiration for the opposition of the Howell-Barkley bill 
comes from three sourees. The first is those who have been misled 
by the cloud of misleading propaganda which had been emitted 
by the railroad executives, who are fighting the bill The 
purpose of the bill has been grossly misrepresented to business 
interests, officials of short-line railroads, company union men, 
und the public generally. ‘Well-meaning but misguided per- 
sons from almost every community in the country have been 
induced to write or wire their Congressman opposing the bill. 
Few indeed are the instances in which these parties have read 
the bill or have any fair idea of what it means, Their oppo- 
sition is based on cold ignorance and their willingness to obey 
a prod from the “higher ups” of railroad lawyers and rail- 
road officials. 

The railroad propagandists have told business men to oppose 
the bill on the ground that the public is not represented on 
the adjustment boards.” There is no provision for public rep- 
resentation on the adjustment boards provided by section 302 
of the present law. There was no reason for public representa- 
tion, because the adjustment boards, alike under section 302 
and under the Howell-Barkley bill, deal merely with grievances 
and disputes between the carriers and their employees in 
which wages are not involved. The public has no interest in 
these disputes. Nonexperts could. not function in settling 
them. On the other hand, to take the place of the Railroad 
Labor Board in its function relating to wage contracts, in 
which the public is interested, instead of a board with three 
public members and equal numbers of labor and carrier mem- 
bers, as provided by the eixsting law, the Howell-Barkley bill 
creates a board of mediation composed wholly of public mem- 
bers and with no labor or carrier representatives thereon. 

The short-line officiais have been told to protest that the 
Barkley bill would interfere with their labor or in some other 
way harmfully affect them. This is not true. The short lines 
will be left in exactly the same situation as they are under 
existing law. No additional duty will be imposed upon them. 
They will not be forced to do anything whatsoever against 
their will. They will be left to settle any ‘disputes or wage 
questions by conferences with their employees, just as they may 
now do, and if their employees are willing to work for 50 
cents a day they can still work for that amount under the 
Howell-Barkley bill. There is no attempt by the bill to enforce 
union contracts, rules, conditions, practices, or other matters 
upon any carrier or employee. 

THE “ COMPANY UNIONS” 


The“ company unions,” “system unions,” and“ shop unions ” 
are so-called labor organizations, organized with the permis- 
sion and under ‘the fostering care of the employer. In most 
eases they are under the employer's control, do his bidding, 
and are intended for no other purpose than to be used as a 
club to fight the regular organizations. In the case of the 
Pennsylvania system’s unions the members pay no dues. Their 
sole function consist in voting for their officials upon ballots 
upon which each voter must sign his name and which are 
counted by company officials. It is said that the union 
officers elected in this way are usually those dictated: by 
the company. The union members hold no meetings, and 
their unions’ existence is merely colorable. The P. R. R. Com- 
pany pays the expenses and transportation of the officers of 
the union and any compensation which they may receive. The 
company even pays rent for the offices which the union officials 
occupy. Of course, such a union is merely an arm of the com- 
pany. It represents the company and in no Sense can express 
the sentiments of the employees. 

The company-union men, who probably number from 150,000 
to 300,000 nominal members, have been told to protest against 
the bill on the grounds that it would force them under 
the control of the regular organizations. This is wholly un- 
true. They will be left to continue their separate. existence, 
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nominal and fugitive though it may be. They can go on 
negotiating with their employers and accepting employer dic- 
tation as they are forced to do. There is nothing in the 
bill to prevent this. 

But the company-union men say that the labor members of 
adjustment boards will be composed of members of the regular 
ganizations. This does not follow. Any labor organization or- 
ganized on craft lines is free to make nominatlons for the adjust- 
ment boards if by their fundamental law the nominating organi- 
zation is no confined to à locality or system—that is, it must by 
its fundamental law be of the nature of a national organiza- 
tion. It is intended that the adjustment boards shall be com- 
posed of experts and that the labor members shall be skilled 
craftsmen, competent to deal with disputes relating to their 
crafts. This purpose necessitates nominations by a craft or- 
ganization, and since the boards are to have national juris- 
diction, manifestly it is proper that the nominating organiza- 
tion should not be circumseribed by its fundamental law and 
confined to a single locality or system. All that the company 
unions need to do to entitle them to make nominations is to 
organize along craft lines and to omit from their constitutions 
any limitation upon their geographieal. extent and activity. 
We may thus have a dozen independent national organizations 
and associations of company unions and each of them nominat- 
ing members of adjustment boards in opposition to the nomi- 
nees of the regular organizations. And the President, in ap- 
pointing the boards, may name the nominees of the independ- 
ent, outside, or company-union organizations. 

And there is the opposition which comes from gentlemen like 
those who have spoken here to-day who regard the Transporta- 
tion Act as a piece of sacred literature, from which for anyone to 
take away or add a word is to invoke damnation upon their 
souls. They look upon it as something that must not be 
changed and apply to it the words found in the last chapter of 
the Book of Revelations: 


If any man shall take away from the words of the book ot this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the book of life, and out 
of the Holy City— 


that is to say, he shall be damned, or something worse, [Ap- 
plause.] With them it is the same with the Transportation Act. 
They worship it. And in the meantime the people of the coun- 
try groan under the burden of excessive railroad charges aud 
the railrcad employees feel that they are being deprived of their 
rights in connection with their employment. 

Then there is another source of opposition: They are the 
labor haters, those who, like Atterbury, say, Make no con- 
tract whatever with the labor organizations.” & lot of this oppo- 
sition comes from men who under all circumstances are fighting 
the workingman's organizations and who say, “Do not treat 
them as though they were human beings. Beat them down. The 
first thing you know they will be thinking they are men. Beat 
them down. Use every process of force. Destroy their ograniza- 
tions, undermine their confidence in their leaders, drive them 
down to be the brothers of the ox.” That is really the philosophy 
back of their attitude. I wonder whether, here in this popular 
branch of the American Congress, where men have come fresh 
from the great body of the people—I wonder whether such a 
philosophy will be sustained. God forbid that it should. 

THE RAILROAD LABOR BOARD A FAILURE 


The Railroad Labor Board as an instrument for promoting 
labor peace has failed. Its usefulness, if any it ever had, has 
ended. The failure of the board has been due in part to its 
faulty constitution. I quote from Mr. Hoover's address to the 
Transportation Congress on January 9, 1924: 


The present set-up of labor adjustments has not given entire satis- 
faction, and in considerable degree this is due to inherent faults in 
the construction of the board and in its authorities. We have in this 
board confused four different functions in labor relationship. The 
board has in parts the machinery for collective bargaining, for arbitra- 
tion, for conciliation, and judicial determination. 


The board has failed in collective bargaining because it tried 
to represent both sides, It has failed as an adjustment board 
because it was controlled by nonexpert public members who of 
course could not function. It has failed at mediation because it 
had carrier and labor members who were partisans of their 
separate sides. It failed as a court both because it had carrier 
and labor members who were partisans and because its decrees 
were unenforceable. 

But the failure of the Railroad Labor Board has in chief been 
due to the fact that the employees became convinced that it had 
been packed against them and that its public members were 
prejudiced, partisan, and unfair. Even two of its labor mem- 
bers were appointed against the wish of the employees and with- 
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out having been nominated by the organizations to which they 
were credited. Its public member, Chairman Hooper, became an 
active propagandist against the employees, and while quite 
complacent over the flouting of the board's authority by the 
railroads was tremendously aroused when the employees re- 
taliated. 

The Railroad Labor Board has failed. Already certain of 
the powerful labor organizations have definitely decided to 
ignore the board entirely in future and to endeavor to settle 
their issues directly with the employing railroads. A few 
months ago, by direct negotiation with the great New York 
Central, the train organizations made a contract which yields 
them an advance in wages. Following that precedent the bulk 
of the great systems west of the Mississippi have negotiated 
contracts with their employees. 

There appears to be a general tacit understanding that the 
Labor Board is useless and can not function in future. We 
are left, therefore, either to revert to the labor system in force 
prior to the Erdman and Newlands Acts under which railroads 
and their employees might negotiate contracts with each other 
or resort to strikes and lockouts disastrous to transportation, 
or to adopt some law which will promote negotiations and 
adjustment. 

Shall the employees and the railroads fight to a finish, with 
the stronger left to impose its will upon the other, incidentally 
crucifying the public interest, or shall the public intervene by a 
moderate and reasonable law to promote labor harmony in the 
railroad world? This is the issue which is squarely up to us. 
Tt is to meet this issue that the labor organizations have pre- 
pared this bill and are asking that it should be considered by 
Congress. ` 

Not by any means are all railroad executives opposing this 
bill. The opposition comes in chief from those who have 
organized company unions to figit the regular unions and who 
are more interested in destroying the labor organizations than 
they are in successfully operating a railroad. These men oppose 
the bill chiefly because it was proposed by organized labor. As 
a matter of fact, there is really nothing in this bill which 
should provoke the opposition of any railroad official, whether 
he is opposed to the unions or not. The opposition of this class 
is largely due to blind prejudice. 

But there is no doubt that the railroad interests generally 
are unfavorable to the bill not because of the bill itself but 
because of the fear that it will prove the entering wedge for 
other railroad legislation. They are opposed to railroad legis- 
lation of any kind. Their cry, which they are transmitting 
through Civic bodies and other interests under their control, is, 
“Let the Transportation Act alone”; “ Let us give it a further 
trial.” They would be glad enough to amend the transportation 
net in particulars for their own interest if they could be sure 
that it would not lead to amendments offered by the interests 
which they are exploiting. They fear the repeal of section 15a 
and the reduction of freiglit rates. They fight all amendments 
in the interest of holding section 15a and their present 
extortionate rates intact. 

“PEACE ANB WAR} TAKE WHICH YOU PLEASE” 

Do not think, however, my friends, when you vote for this 
measure on next Monday, that you are voting for or against the 
labor organizations, you Members who live in rural sections and 
who have no labor organizations or other interests except the 
farmers. It is not merely a question of labor. It is a question 
of peace in the transportation industry. It is a question whether 
we shall have transportation interfered with by labor strikes 
or not. It is a question of whether we will settle disputes 
between railroads and their employees by peaceful methods or 
by the strike. That is the choice that you are invited to make. 

As a sort of spokesman fo. the employees, I may quote the 
words of the Roman ambassador; 

Here we bring you peace and war; take which you please. 


Which do the interests of the folks at home require that you 
take? Will you stand with employers who can not see an 
inch beyond their noses and strive to drive down the American 
workingman to a lower basis, or will you carry in your hearts 
the future of our country, its development, and what may 
follow in the way of prosperity and success in the years that 
are to come? 

These laboring men have brought you a bill, not drawn in 
their own interest, but drawn in the public interest. They ask 
you to bring it before the House. Are they not entitled to 
have it considered? Will you consign it to remain at the 
tender mercies of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce? If you do, do not rise up and plead infancy and 
non compos mentis when the question is hereafter brought up, 
because I tell you that to refuse to discharge the committee 


means that this bill will never come before the House, and 
you will never have an opportunity to consider it. 


Consider the bill on its merits. If you feel it ought to be 
voted down, vote accordingly, of course. But do not shove 
it in a pigeonhole. Do not refuse these twelve hundred thou- 
sand working men a chance to get their measure considered. 
Examine it for yourselyes, The issue is before you. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. There are hearings in the other 
Chamber on this question, are there not? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, may I have one minute 


more? 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Answering the question of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, I say yes; full hearings on this bill have 
been held by the Senate committee. The railroads have been 
represented at those hearings by nearly a dozen of the ablest 
railroad executives in this country, including their able attor- 
ney, Colonel Thom. They have said everything that could be 
called an argument that men can say against this bill. Also, the 
proponents of the bill have presented their views in a brief 
and succinct way. Those hearings have been printed. Get a 
copy of them, Read them, and prepare yourselves on the bill. 
They are better hearings than those that would have been held 
by our committee, for they are shorter. They are long enough. 
Read the hearings, and let us have a vote on this bill. [Ap- 
plause. } 

In recapitulation I desire to state in brief the objections 
which were made to the Barkley bill by the carriers’ witnesses 
in the Senate hearing, and to make answers thereto, as follows: 


I. THE GENERAL DUTY IMPOSED ON EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 


There seemed to be no objection to the general duty imposed in 
section 2 upon carriers and employees “to exert every reasonable 
effort to make and maintain agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, 
and working conditions, and to settle all disputes arising out of 
the application of said agreements.” 

Carrier witnesses agreed that such effort is “the established prac- 
tice and is the method promoted and desired not only by representa- 
tives of employees but also by railroad management.” (Testimony 
of Mr. Hale Holden.) 


II. Tun SELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES TO Decipe DISPUTES IN 


CONFERENCE 


Objection A; The requirement of section 3 that conferences upon 
disputes shall be held “ between representatives designated and author- 
ized so to confer” is followed by the provision that such representa- 
tives shall be designated by each party “without interference, in- 
fluence, or coercion ewvercised” by the other party. It was objected 
that this would prevent a management from “submitting its side of 
the case to the employees“ (Mr. Walber) ; which was later explained 
(by Mr. Thom) to mean that a management would be prevented from 
protesting against the character or conduct of employee representatives. 

Answer A: The bill only prohibits the employer from interfering in 
the selection of representatives, or from controlling the organizations 
of employees so as to dictate the selection of employee representatives. 
There is no limitation whatsoeyer upon the power of the employer 
to persuade the employees or their representatives to agree with him. 
On the contrary, the bill requires the parties to “exert every reason- 
able effort” to agree. 

The necessity for a provision prohibiting the employer from con- 
trolling the organization of employees—-whereby their pretended “ repre- 
sentatives’ are merely secret agents of the employer—has been proved 
by the persistent evasion in this manner of the present law by a 
few large railroads. 

Chairman Hooper, of the present Labor Board, who. testified in 
favor of retaining the Labor Board, nevertheless urged that the law 
be amended so that “the carrier should not be permitted to evade the 
law by conferring with somebody else under the pretense that it is 
conferring with the employees’ representatives, If this is done, and 
it has been done, the very vitals of the law are cut out and cast 
away.” 

Members of Congress are now being deluged with memorials from 
officers of company unions claiming to “represent” thousands of em- 
ployees who are stated to be opposed to this bill which would insure 
them honest representation. These company-union officers who are 
sending in messages are paid by the employers, according to their own 
admissions in the committice hearings, It was admitted that the 
railroads helped prepare their statements and paid their expenses, 
Their “organizations” are supported by company funds or by dues 
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forcibly collected from workers compelled to join these company 
unions. Yet these company agents insult the intelligence of Members 
of Congress by claiming that the employees whom they are hired to 
betray. do not want Congress to free them from their enforced and 
un-American servility. 


III. Tee REQUIREMENT THAT CONFERENCES SHALL By BEGUN PROMPTLY 


Objection B: The carriers objected to the provisions of section 8, 
A-3, requiring the fixing of a time and place for conferences, on the 
ground that when there are many disputes it may be difficult or im- 
possible to hold conferences within 20 days of notice. 

Answer B. The bill does not require conferences to be held con- 
tinuously or to be terminated within any fixed time. But they must 
be started promptly. A similar right is given to every litigant in 
any court to require his opponent to respond promptly to a motion. 
Then the matter is heard according to the convenience of the court 
and of the parties, Nothing more exacting is required by the pro- 
posed act. Nothing less will prevent carriers from evading the pro- 
posed law as they have evaded the present law, by postponing indefi- 
nitely the beginning of conferences, 

Chairman Hooper, of the present labor board, testified that the 
mandatory requirements of the present act for conferences “ have 
been disregarded and evaded by a number of railroads with conse- 
quent disadvantage and injustice to the employees.’ The require- 
ments of the proposed act are designed to prevent such evaslons. 


IV. BOARDS or ADJUSTMENT 


The principal objections of opponents of the bill were directed 
against the creation of four national boards for the adjustment of 
grievances of employees arising out of the application of agreements. 

Objection C 1: The carriers and others (who either misunderstood 
or willfully misinterpreted the provisions of the Howell-Barkley. bill) 
objected that the four national adjustment boards would bring about 
standardized national wages or rules. 

Answer C 1. The national adjustment boards have nothing to do 
with either making or changing ef agreements whereby wages or rules 
are established. They only decide disputes over the application of 
agreements, called “ grievances.” 

Section 4 reads as follows: “If any dispute arising only out of 
grievanccs or the application of agreements concerning rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions is not decided in a conference * * + 
it shall * * * be referred * * to the adjustment board 
which * * * is authorized to hear and decide such dispute.” 

Section 5 provides that “ff any proposed change in rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions is not decided in conference between the 
parties, either party may invoke the services of the board of mediation 
and conciliation.” 

Thus it is plain that agreements are made and changed (1) by con- 
ference between representatives of a single carrier and its employees; 
(2) by mediation; or (3) by arbitration, There is no provision made 
for any action by any national adjustment board to fix wages or rules 
or to make or change agreements! Nor is there any machinery pro- 
vided for making any national agreement“ upon wages or rules. 

Objection C 2: It has been objected that the national adjustment 
boards are substituted for the Labor Board and that there is no “ pub- 
ne“ representative on them. : 

Answer C 2: The boards of adjustment are not substituted for the 
Labor Board. The board of mediation and conciliation, composed 
only of five public members is substituted for the Labor Board, which 
is now composed of threé public members, three carrier members, aad 
three Inhor members. The carrier witnesses—supported by company 
unions—urged that the present Labor Board be changed to five public 
members, two carrier members, and two labor members. The board 
would then he contrelled by the five public members and, as their de- 
cisions would not be enforceable, they would constitute practically a 
board of five public mediators which is precisely what is provided in 
the proposed lato. 


BOARDS OF ADJUSTMENT ARE PROVIDED FOR IN THE PRESENT TRANSPOR- 
TATION ACT 


The insincerity of objections to the proposed boards of adjustment 
is shown by the following facts: 

1. The present law provides for the establishment of boards of ad- 
justment (sec, 302) to handle! grievances only (sec. 803)—but: they 
were to be established by agreement between carriers and employees. 
Such boards were recognized by railway executives (March, 1920) 
and the Labor Board (July, 1920) as “an essential part of the. 
machinery to decide disputes.” 

2. The labor committee of the Association of Railway Executives in 
Mareh, 1920, voted 8 to 1 in favor of establishing three national-ad- 
justment boards, substantially the same as Boards No. 1, 2, and 3 in 
the present bill. The carriers and the national: labor unions were to 
name an equal number on each board. The 8 who voted for national 
boards were Presidents Gray and Holden—who now testify “ there has 
never been offered any satisfactory reason for their creation —Besler, 
Hastie, Loomis, Maher, Markbamj and Young. Vice President Atter- 


‘each position to be filled. This is a proper classification, 


bury, of the Pennsylvania, alone dissented. Mr. Atterbury, backed by 
bankers and large industrial employers, advocated a labor-unton 


smashing campaign. Make no contract whatever with the labor or- 
ganizations," he urged: The Association. of Railway Executives 
eventually voted with him 60 to 41, and reversed its labor committee. 

8. Because the railroads refused to establish adjustment boards the 
Labor Board was swamped with grievance disputes which it had not 
been expected to handle and which it was incapable of handling 
efficiently. 

4. The proposed act will simply establish by law the boards which 
were provided for—but to be created voluntarily—in. the transporta- 
tion act—boards which are essential to prompt, effective settlement of 
grievance disputes over the application of agreements. 

5. Chairman Hooper testifled that the employees are correct in 
their contention that the failure of the carriers and employees to 
agree upon the establishment of adjustment boards has substantially 
detraeted from the effectiveness of the law.” This is putting it mildly, 
The fact is that the financial masters of the railroads deliberately de- 
stroyed the legal machinery intended to provide prompt justice for the 
employees, against the advice of the best railroad operating executives. 

Objection D; The earriers and some company unions contend that 
establishing national adjustment boards will prevent single railroads 
from establishing local adjustment boards. 

Answer D: Local adjustment boards are merely extensions of “ con- 
ferences” between a single carrier and representatives. of its em- 
ployees. The bill. requires every reasonable effort to settle disputes 
in eonference. Nothing in the bill prevents the establishment of local 
adjustment boards by agreement whereby their decisions shall be final, 
so that the parties are not required to go before the national boards, 
if they agree to settle their disputes otherwise. 

Objection E: A few small labor organizations object that the dis- 
putes of their members do not come within the jurisdiction of any one 
of the national boards, and that they have no tribunal of appeal. 

Answer E: Any dispute not settled in conference or by an ap- 
propriate adjustment board will go to the board of mediation and 
conciliation (sec. 5). Therefore these organizations have an appeal to 
the board which is substituted for the present Labor Board. 

It would be unreasonable to establish boards of adjustment for every, 
class of railroad labor. One actively protesting organization has had 
less than five grievance disputes a year before the Labor Board. 
The board of mediation will provide ample relief for them. The pur- 
pose of the adjustment boards is to provide a speedy machinery for 
settling the numerous technical. disputes of more than 90 per cent of 
all railroad employees. 


NECESSITY FOR ADJUSTMENT BOARDS 


The efficiency of and necessity for such boards haye been proved. 
During Federal control the corresponding Board No. 1 decided 8,000 
cases without an appeal; Board No. 2 decided 2,000 cases with less 
than 10 appeals; Board No. 3 decided 1,100 cases with only 1 appeal. 


(Testimony of Director General Hines in hearings on Senate Resolution 
23, January 24, 1922) 


In its first two years the Labor Board was improperly required 
to decide some 1,200 cases and accumulated about 1,500 more undis- 
posed of. At the start of this year hundreds of small cases were still 
undecided which bad been pending for between three months and three 
years, working untold hardship. on large numbers of employees and 
fermenting unrest. Furthermore, Labor Board decisions are not en- 
forceable and have been frequently violated by the railroads (Labor 
Board report, November 15, 1923), whereas decisions of adjustmont 
boards are made enforceable (sec. 4). 

Objection F: The carriers and company unions object that the 
national organizations have the “special privilege” of “ naming” 
the labor members of the national adjustment boards. 

Answer F: The President of the United States will appoint. all 
members of the national adjustment boards (sec. 3-B), No labor 
organization is mentioned anywhere in the bill. All * nationally or- 
ganized erafts“ have an equal right to offer two nominations for 
It would 
be unreasonable to ask the President to consider the nominees of 
every local organization (of perhaps 50 or 500 men) for an appoint- 
ment to represent perhaps 100,000 workers. But any national or- 
ganization of employees whose work comes within a board's juris- 
diction has the’ privilege of offering two nominations to the Prest- 
dent. It is, of course, assumed that the President will desire to ap- 
point bona fide’ representatives of the largest ‘groups of employees 
interested. The regulation of how nominations shall be made and 
what organizations come within the spirit of the law can, and 
should, be left to the discretion of the President. 


FOUR OBJECTIONS OF THE CARRIERS TO NATIONAL ADJUSTMENT BOARDS 
Speaking for all the carriers, Mr, Holden listed four objections, which 
will be answered briefly: 
Objection G 1: That national boards lose contact with local condi- 
tions. 
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Answer G 1: If the present law renmins, all disputes. will go to the 
Labor Board, which is a national board, having no contract with local 
conditions. This Labor Board has three public members who have no 
technical knowledge of railroad operation. The carrier and employee 
members will not be technically informed on a large proportion of the 
disputes they must consider, The proposed boards will be composed 
entirely of experts in the particular controversies which they will 
review. Being removed from the local atmosphere of prejudice they 
will be able to interpret contracts in the impartial light of good rail- 
road practice. 

Objection G 2: That national boards will standardize conditions. 

Answer G 2: These boards will only standardize interpretations of 
agreements; that is, they wiil only standardize the law of railway 
labor contracts, which is obviously desirable. They will have no power 
to make or change rules, whereas the present Labor Board, haying 
power to decide disputes over the making of rules, will continue its 
demonstrated tendeney toward standardizing rules. 

Objection G 3: That national boards will offer an invitation to ap- 
peal and so prevent settlements in conference. 

Answer G 3: The present Labor Board, having the three nonexpert 
members, encourages appeals of poor cases. A disputant with a poor 
ease will be far less inclined to appeal to an expert board, which 
would give him short shrift. i 

Objection G 4: That these boards involve unnecessary expense in 
maintaining and attending upon them. 

Answer G 4: The expense of maintaining these boards will be far 
Jess per case than that of the Labor Board, because they will not sit 
as judicial bodies and require a staff of stenographers, clerks, ex- 
aminers, and investigators. Their procedure will be simple and inex- 
pensive and the cost to disputants will be infinitely less than the 
present excessive cost of producing evidence and making a record to 
educate the lay members of the Labor Board. These assertions Are 
amply proved by experience with adjustment boards and with the 
present Labor Board. 


V. Tun CLAIM THAT TRIS is NEW AND PARTISAN LEGISLATION ” 


Objection H: The carriers claim that the proponents of this bill 
are seeking new and partisan legislation. 

Answer. H: Ninety per cent of the Howell-Barkley bill is merely a 
rewriting of previous acts ef Congress. It is a codification of tried 
and successful legislation. The duties imposed and conferences required 
are taken from the present transportation act. The provisions for 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitrations are simply revisions ef the 
Erdman and Newlands Acts that have been the law since 1898. Under 
these acts peace was preserved on the railroads for 20 years. From 
1913 to 1919, under the Newlands Act, which only covered train-service 
men, 148 major disputes were adjusted, affecting 586 roads and 620,810 
9 without a single strike resulting. 

The adjustment board provisions in this bill were in effect agi 
operated with remarkable success (as previously shown) during two 
years of Federal control. Similar boards, established by the train-serv- 
ice men, by agreement with certain roads, have operated with uniform 
success since Federal control. Similar boards have been in completely 
successful operation for years in Canada. 

In the conference between the Senate and House on the Hsch- 
Cummins bills in 1920 the conferees agreed to provide for three 
national boards of adjustment (comparable to the proposed boards 1, 2, 
and 3), the labor members of which were to be appointed directly by 
the chief executives of the national labor organizations that are sup- 
porting the present bill. At the last moment, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Hines, the director general, but previously and now a railroad offi- 
cial, this provision was stricken out and the boards were left to be 
created by agreement. 

Mr. Hines evidently assumed that the railway executives would con- 
tinue voluntarily these boards, which he declared to have been emi- 
mently satisfactory.“ The good faith of his suggestion is not ques- 
tioned, but it was misplaced faith and did incalculable injury to the 
employees and the public. 

The fact remains clear that Congress was on the verge of establish- 
ing in 1920 national boards of adjustment whose labor members would 
be directly named by certain designated national labor organizations. 
Yet in 1924 when these same organizations seek merely the privilege, 
in common with any other nationally organized crafts, of offering nomi- 
nations to the President they are accused of advocating “new and 
partisan legislation.” 

MINOR OBJECTIONS 


The carriers and other witnesses haye offered some minor objections 
to the bill which need receive little attention. A sincere objector who 
has any constructive purpose should be able to present such objections 
in the form of proposed amendments. But since no such anrendments 
have been offered such objectiona can be properly regarded as simply 
efforts to discredit the constructive work of those who are seeking the 
enactment of a just law. One example of these minor objections will 
sullice: 


Objection I. One carrier witness (Mr. Walber) objected to the pro- 
vision (section 1, (7)) adopting the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
classification as a “legal classification’ of railway employments and 
prohibiting changes without approval of the commission, on the fanciful 
ground that it interfered with managerial freedom of action. 

Answer I. If some fixed occupational classification is not established, 
a railroad management is able merely by changing an employee's title 
to make the claim that he can no longer be represented by his craft 
organization. This method of depriving an employee of the right to 
the representation he desires has been repeatedly used by certain rail- 
roads to evade the provisions of the present law. That is the purpose 
and necessity for providing that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
classifications shall furnish an official description of a railroad employ- 
ment for the purposes of this ect,” 


SHORT-LINE RAILROADS 


Objection J: Representatives of short-line railroads objected that the 
proposed bill wonld fncrease their expense of operation and made a 
pathetic plea against burdening their semibankrupt roads any further. 

Answer J: To carry grievance disputes or wages and rules disputes 
to the present Labor Board costs far more than it will cost to take 
unsettled grievance disputes to the proposed adjustment boards or to 
invoke the services of the proposed board of mediation and concilia- 
tion in disputes over wages and rules. The short-line objections were 
simply assertions contrary to facts. 

The records of previous Federal mediation and of the Labor Board 
show clearly that some machinery must be provided to insure adjust- 
ment of the many disputes which have threatened to interrupt service 
on these lines. The proposed machinery is less expensive for all parties 
than the present machinery and the short lines offered no evidence to 
prove the contrary; relying simply on unsupported assertions. As has 
repeatedly happened when legislation has been proposed, the short lines 
came forward with a plea of poverty to excite sympathy in order to pull 
chestnuts out of the fire for the class I railroads, 


EXPENSE 


Objection K: Some objections have been made, though not very 
vigorously, to the expense entailed by enactment of the proposed law. 

Answer K: The appropriations for the Labor Board have been be- 
tween $400,000 and $350,000 annually, This has been the direct cost 
to the Government of this unhappy experiment. In addition the 
Government paid. in 1922, over $2,000,000 for expenses of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in connection with one strike alone—the shopmen's 
strike. This strike cost the public hundreds of millions of dollars. It 
cost the railroads in “out-of-pocket ™ expense alone over $100,000,000. 
It was brought about largely through the ineffectiveness of the Labor 
Board, which instead of functioning as a body of public mediators 
attempted arbitrarily to force drastic changes in wages and working 
conditions, ‘Thereby the board appeared to the employees as merely 
an instrument of certain railroad. managements in bringing about what 
Federal Judge Anderson described as a “ provoked strike” as a means 
for smashing the labor organizations. The cost of maintaining such a 
tribunal was Government money thrown away. If a real board of 
mediation had been available it is the firm belief of the proponents of 
the present bill that that costly strike would haye never occurred. 

To make effective even the machinery of the present transportation 
act it is generally admitted that boards of adjustment must be estab- 
shed. The least possible number would be the four provided in the 
present bill. Therefore this additional expense over the Labor Board 
expense is inevitable, 

The board of mediation and conciliation which will be substituted 
for the present Labor Board will cost less than $100,000 per year—thus 
between $250,000 and $300,000 will be saved over the cost of the 
present Labor Board by establishing the proposed tribunal of proved 
success for the present tribunal of proved failure. 

The national boards of adjustment should be Government tribunals, 
in order (1) that their authority may be clearly established and (2) 
that they may not be abolished at the will of either party, which would 
be always possible if they were privately supported. It is doubtful 
whether Congress could constitutionally compel the railroads and their 
employees to maintain a prescribed machinery at their own expense. 
Therefore the money saved in abolishing the Labor Board should be 
expended upon the maintenance of these boards, for which $400,000 
annually should be sufficient. Thus by an annual expenditure of 
approximately $100,000 more than at present the Government can 
provide a well-tested and proven machinery for settlement of labor 
problems in the transportation industry—an investment of publie 
funds that will return 100 times the investment annually to the entire 
American people whose comfort and prosperity depends upon trans- 
portation service. 

It is hardly believable that advocates of false “ economy" can per- 
suade Congress that an additional expenditure of $100,000 per year to 
insure just treatment of 2,000,000 workers and the resulting contin- 
uous reliable operation of the railroads is unjustifiable, 

Congress appropriates $5,000,000 annually for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—and the value and necessity of its labors would 
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This expenditure is all for the purpose of 
requiring railroad managements to furnish adequate service at rea- 


warrant a larger amount. 


sonable rates and without discrimination. But, as the late President 
A. H. Smith, of the New York Central, stated, “95 per cent of this 
railroading is human; the other 5 per cent is merely coal and steel, 
and it is not worth anything if you do not get good men with it.” 

One-tenth of the amount appropriated for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is surely not a large sum to expend upon a machinery to 
insure the fair treatment of human beings who perform “ 95 per cent of 
this railroading.” 

It has been found necessary to establish a publie machinery to compel 
the railroads to treat the public fairly in furnishing service and in 
making charges. Likewise it has been found to be necessary to estab- 
lish a public machinery to compel the railroads to treat their employees 
fairly in fiting working conditions and rates of pay. This proposed 
machinery is required for the public interest as urgently as the ma- 
chinery of rates and service regulation. It is opposed by selfish 
private interests in the railroads, just as they have always opposed 
every exercise of public authority to protect public interests, It is 
sponsored by the genuine representatives of “the overwhelming 
majority of the railroad employees and subordinate officials, stated by 
those who are in a position to speak with confidence and authority to 
be more than 90 per cent.” (Interstate Commerce Commission Report 
in Ex parte 72.) 

The organized railway employees bring forward a tried and successful 
program for industrial cooperation with the encouragement and sup- 
port of governmental authority. It is submitted as the most effective 
measure ever presented to Congress to eliminate strikes from the 
American railroads. It will be absolutely effective if railroad manage- 
ments cooperate, particularly because the employees will be pledged to 
the public and to each other to prove that their constructive program 
to solve labor problems in the transportation industry is in truth a 
program of peace, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] 
is recognized to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENI- 
son] is recognized to address the House for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
different ones among us approach this subject from different 
points of view. It happens that I see my duty from just a little 
different viewpoint from that of all those who have addressed 
you on the subject to-day. Perhaps that is the best excuse 
I can offer for asking to take up a few minutes of your time 
just now. 

Mr. Speaker, I am representing here what may be properly 
called one of the largest labor districts in the country. My con- 
stituency contains about 50,000 bituminous coal miners and sey- 
eral thousand railroad workmen, as well as many other thou- 
sands of organized laborers. With very few exceptions these 
men are all American citizens, loyal, patriotic, striving against 
hard economie conditions and aspiring to own their own homes, 
educate their families, and improve their conditions in life. 

I am interested in their welfare. It is my duty to represent 
them in this Chamber. I have been their consistent friend dur- 
ing my entire service in Congress, and I intend to remain their 
friend and support all legislation that will fairly benefit them 
and improve their conditions and that will not be injurious to 
others who may be affected thereby. If I could not do this 
conscientiously and willingly, I would no longer ask to be here 
to represent them. 

For the past six years I have been a member of your Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. That committee, 
I believe, is the most important strictly legislative committee 
of this body. Its chairman and its members are men of splendid 
ability and without exception devoted to the duties and tradi- 
tions of the committee. In the performance of their duties no 
committee of the House would have worked more assiduously 
or more fairly to those whose interests are committed to them 
and with less partisanship than has the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

I owe it both to the people I represent, whose support I must 
have if I remain here, as well as to the members of my com- 
mittee and of the House, without whose good opinion and re- 
spect service here would be to me of little value, to state briefly 
my position with reference to the pending proceedings con- 
nected with the consideration of the so-called Barkley bill, or 
railway labor bill. 

This bill as introduced on February 28 last. 

On March 26 Mr. BARKLEY asked the committee for hearings: 
Between those dates the committee had held hearings on the 
Cooper bill to provide for additional boiler inspectors for the 
railroads, a bill in which the railroad men of the country were 
very deeply interested. Hearings were also held on other im- 
portant bills, including the Hoch bill to provide for a general 


survey of freight rates of the country. I was in favor of the 
consideration of each of these bills. There were pending be- 
fore our committee a great number of bills known as the 
truth in fabric or misbranding bills. Many of these bills had 
been before Congress for a great many years Some had been 
pending before our committee ever since I have been a member, 
and I know not how long before. We had been urged by the 
farmers of the country, and by many others interested in them, 
to have hearings and give the bills consideration. And I may 
say in that connection that the motion to discharge might well 
have been filed, and, I have no doubt, would have been filed to 
discharge our committee from consideration of those bills if 
we had longer delayed hearings on them and had begun con- 
sideration of the Barkley bill. 

On March 26 the committee decided to hold hearings on the 
truth in fabrie and misbranding bills. I was not present when 
this decision of the committee was taken. I left for my home 
in Illinois that day and did not participate in the proceedings 
which resulted in the decision to hold hearings on those bills. 
Had I been present I would have voted to hold hearings on the 
Barkley bill. 

On April 15 the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barxrey] ad- 
dressed the House, discussing ably and at some length-the pro- 
visions of his bill, and in the course of his remarks announced 
that he would that day file a motion to discharge the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce from further considera- 
tion of the railway labor bill. He took occasion to criticize the 
committee for failing to hold hearings on his bill, and in sub- 
stance charged the committee with ignoring it and refusing to 
give it consideration. His criticism of the committee was, I 
think, unfair to the committee and wholly without justification, 
and has, I regret to say, placed the committee in a position be- 
fore the House which the records and facts, if they were fully 
known, would not sustain. The committee took no action indi- 
cating any desire or intention to ignore the gentleman from 
Kentucky or the bill he had filed. There was no disposition 
shown, so far as I could discover, to refuse prompt hearings and 
consideration of that bill. There was no unusual delay in view 
of other important business pending before it, and such delay 
as there was, was due wholly, I think, to a desire on the part 
of the committee to give hearings on other bills that were of 
great importance and that had been pending before the com- 
mittee not only for months but for years. 

I regret that the management of this proposed legislation has 
been allowed to assume a political aspect. There is not the 
slightest justification for making such legislation a partisan 
matter. Legislation affecting the interests and the welfare of 
those employed on the railroads of the country is too vital to 
them and of too great importance to the country to be con- 
sidered and determined from a political or a partisan point of 
view. And yet somebody is responsible for allowing or caus- 
ing this bill to be treated as a political matter. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] has chosen to 
proceed under the new discharge rule adopted by the House 
early in this session and on next Monday will ask the House to 
discharge the committee from further consideration of the bill 
and to consider it in the House without hearings, 

This new discharge rule is the one exclusively political 
rule among all those we now have that govern the proceedings 
in this Chamber. It was conceived and proposed for political 
purposes. It was adopted by an unnatural] political combina- 
tion of the Democratic and progressive or radical parties in 
the House. It will enable a minority party to begin proceed- 
ings to discharge committees from the consideration of impor- 
tant legislation and will authorize a combination of minority 
parties to take from the majority party the control of and 
responsibility for legislation which it ought to control and for 
which it ought to be responsible. It is subversive of orderly 
parliamentary procedure. It is revolutionary, in that it tends 
to and in my judgment will ultimately overthrow the com- 
mittee system for considering legislation that has for more 
than a hundred years been recognized as a fundamental part of 
our legislative procedure. It will deprive the people of the 
right to be heard on legislation that will affect their interests 
and will result in the enactment of unsound, unfair, and in- 
adequately considered legislation. I voted against the adoption 
of this rule, and I venture thé prediction that sooner or later it 
will have to be modified or repealed. 

Now, when those who prepared and drafted the Barkley bill 
were ready for its introduction they chose to make use of the 
two political minorities who were responsible for the adoption 
of the discharge rule. They asked Mr. BARKLEY, a Democrat, 
and Senator Howett, a radical or so-called progressive, to in- 
troduce the bill in the House and the Senate. And the same 
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combination, with a few .exeeptions, signed the petition to 
discharge the committee. I wish that this had not been done. 
J regret that those who are responsible for the management of 
this bill ‘have chosen to make a political matter of legislation 
which I think is meritorious. I wish that it might have oc- 
curred to them to at least consult some Republican who is 
responsible here for the control of legislation, with reference 


to the introduction of the bill and its course through what is, 


supposed to be a Republican Congress and up to a Republican 
President for his approval. But instead of doing that, the 
‘Republicans in the House were ignored; and this bill was placed 
in the hands of the political combination of Democrats and 
so-called progressives; they signed the petition to discharge the 
committee and have been placed on the so-called honor rall.” 

Gentlemen, does anyone in this Chamber seriously think 
that if this bill is jammed through Congress without a fair 
and reasonable hearing and without proper consideration, if 
the committee to which it is referred is flouted, and if the 
Republican leadership of the House and the Senate is wholly 
ignored; does anyone seriously believe that the President would 
approve it? 

I want to submit that thought to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hippreston] particularly, because I believe that my 
sympathies and his are the same in these matters. We are 
both alike interested in the welfare of the workingmen who 
are employed on our railroads. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does not the gentleman think we 
cun trust the President to approve it if it is a proper bill? 

Mr. DENISON. I do. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And if it is right for him to approve 
it, he will approve it? 

Mr. DENISON. I think so. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Irrespective of whether the committee 
would report it out or not? 

Mr. DENISON. No; I do not think the President would 
countenance the passage of a bill of this importance through 
Congress in this manner and without giving those interested 
in it a chance to be heard. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman think the Presi- 
dent should veto a proper and right bill merely because a 
committee of the House did not report it out? 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman is assuming in his question 
that the President would find it was a proper und right bil. 
but I am saying this—that I do not believe the President 
“would ‘approve this method of passing a bill. I believe the 
President would think that a bill of this importance ought to 
be given careful consideration by the committee, after those 
who were both for and against it were allowed to be heard. 
Therefore, if the proceedings now begun are continued, I do 
not think he would give it his approval, e 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does not the gentleman think the 
House is eompetent to decide its own processes in passing 
legislation? 

Mr. DENISON. I think I haye explained my point, and 1 
do not eare to yield further. 

Is it possible that there are those here or elsewhere who want 
this bill vetoed on the threshold of a national campaign with 
the hope of promoting the interests of some candidate for 
President, or possibly of injuring those of another? Should the 
interests of the hard-working railroad men of the country be 
mide a political football? So far as I am concerned, I will 
not join in such a movement. 

I do not think it is fair to the railroad workmen themselves 
who, of course; know nothing about eur parliamentary pro- 
cedure and who are themselves net directly responsible for the 
way the bill is handled, that it should have become tainted 
with partisanship. Railroad workmen have their own politics. 
‘They can not be delivered politically to any candidate or to 
any party. There are Members of this House who belong to 
both of the old political parties who are loyal to the best 
Interests of the railroad men. We want to promote their wel- 
fare, but we must also maintain our loyalty to the political 
party with which we are affiliated. I am a Republican and 
I think the Republicans here can handle legislation for the 
railroad men just as well as the Democrats or Progressives can. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I regret that an attempt has been made 
in connection with this bill to put the Republicans here in the 
attitude of opposing it. It puts us in a false attitude because 
the railroad men of the eountry have no better friends than will 
be found among the Republicans of this House. s 

As to the merits of the Barkley bill, I want to say this: I was 
a member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
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merce when the transportation act of 1920 was under con- 
sideration. We held ‘hearings on that important legislation 
which lasted from June until October, I believe. I voted 
against the Esch-Cummins bill beeause I did not approve some 
of its provisions. I stated in this Chamber that I did not 
approve the method provided for settling labor disputes, I did 
not believe that the Railroad Labor Beard would prove ‘satis- 
factory to the men or to the railroads. 

My study of this question has eonvinced me that the most 
effective and most satisfactory method of adjusting differences 
and settling disputes with reference to grievances and wages 
and working conditions is to allow representatives of the men 
themselves and of the companies to get together and without 
obstruction or interference by outside parties counsel and con- 
sider and resolve their differences among themselves; and I 
have favored any legislation that would authorize and legalize 
some such method of disposing of disputes between the rail- 
roads and their employees. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tlinois 
has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes more, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DENISON. I have not had time to give careful study to 
all the provisions of the Barkley bill. It is long and more or 
less technical and is somewhat difficult to understand, but from 
what I know of it I approye in the main of the plan there pro- 
posed for settling railroad labor disputes.. Therefore I want 
it understood that in the main I am in favor of the general 
plan for adjusting labor disputes that is proposed in the Bark- 
ley bill. 

But it is a matter of such vital importance to the railroad 
laborers and the railroads themselves, it is a matter of such far- 
reaching importance to the entire country, that I de nat be- 
lieve it ought to be given merely superficial consideration. I 
think this bill should have been allowed to take the usnal or- 
derly course of procedure that is followed in the eonsideration 
of other important legislation. j 

We are not confronted by any impending emergency. The 
railroads and their employees are at peace. There is no im- 
pelling necessity for such precipitate haste as to make it neces- 
sary that this bill be passed without allowing anyone whose 
interests may be involved to appear before a committee and 
be heard. I think the House should carefully preserve the 
long-established’ policy of committee hearings on important 
legislation. The people whose interests are so vitally involved 
have no other effective way to petition Congress and make 
known their wishes and their views. Railroad men have noth- 
ing to conceal nor any reason to fear the fullest investigation 
of any legislation that is proposed for their benefit or relief. 
‘This legislation is too Important to be considered on the floor 
of the House without some knowledge or information of the in- 
terests and the conditions about which we are to legislate. 

There are various provisions in the Barkley bill that the 
Members of Congress can not understand unless they chance to 
be familiar with all of the delicate relations that exist between 
railroads and their employees and the difficult and far-reaching 
problems involved in a national transportation system. For 
instance, I have received in the last few days a number of peti- 
tions and letters from railroad men and organizations of rail- 
road men in my district protesting against this bill and claim- 
ing they are not represented on the various adjustment boards 
provided for in the bill. They ask for the privilege to be heard. 
None of us can know how much this bill will cost the Goyern- 
ment. A reasonable time for hearings would allow all parties 
interested in the legislation to be heard, estimates as to the 
amount it will cost the Government to be presented, and sug- 
gestions which might improve it er remove some objections to 
it could be offered, and the House would be enabled to consider 
it intelligently and in an orderly way. 

I believe that if there could be hearings on this bill and if it 
could be carefully considered by the committee, and if perhaps 
objections that may be made to some of its provisions could be 
removed by amendment, the bill will be e and passed by 
the House. But without hearings, without full ‘ormation, 


and without careful consideration by both the committee and 
the House, I fear the best interests of the millions of railroad 
men in the country will not be causidered on their merits and 
the bill will not pass. 

I think it is unfortunate that this bill could not have been 
filed a year or more ago. The Railroad Labor Board has been 
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in existence four years. Congress could then have had ample 


time to consider it on its merits with no national presidential 
campaign imminent. I regret that it was not filed until near 
the Ist of March, when it was known that the committee calen- 
dars were crowded and Congress was trying to adjourn before 
the national conventions, 

I understand that 18 months were required for the prepara- 
tion and final drafting of the bill. And yet our committee was 
asked to consider it and dispose of it to the exclusion of all 
other business of the committee within a month or so after it 
was filed. I do not think this is quite fair to the committee or 
to the House or to the men whose interests are involved. 

So, Mr. Speaker, while I approve of the general principles of 
the bill and intend to vote for it, I do not approve of the method 
adopted by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] for forc- 
ing its consideration by the House without hearings and with- 
out time for its consideration by the committee to which it was 
referred. 1 do not approve of his criticism of the committee of 
which I am a member, nor will I by my vote become a party to 
the plan unfairly to put our committee in the false attitude of 
either obstructing or refusing to give prompt consideration to 
this bill. For these reasons I shall vote against discharging the 
committee, and I shall vote against the consideration of the 
bill until hearings are held. [Applause.] 

Suppose the railroads, or their attorney, Mr. Thom, referred 
to by the gentleman from Alabama, had spent 18 months in pre- 
paring a bill for the adjustment of labor disputes from their 
point of view; that he had filed it and then tried to rush it 
through Congress without hearings, without giving the men an 
opportunity to be heard or the committee a chance to consider 
it. I am wondering how many would have walked up here to 
the Clerk’s desk and signed a petition to discharge the com- 
mittee from the consideration of such a bill. I wonder how 
many here would vote to take up such a bill on the floor of 
the House and try to put it through Congress without hearings 
or orderly consideration. I would vote against a bill of that 
kind and I would not vote to discharge the committee under 
such circumstances. I want to be fair with all and deal justly 
with both sides. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If this should be an improper bill, does the 
gentieman think it would be possible to frame it and amend 
it on the floor of the House under the rules? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not concede it is an improper bill, in 
the first place. In the main, I think it is a good bill, but it is 
not possible to consider it properly on the floor of the House. 
Everyone familiar with our procedure here knows that. I 
think if a chance is given to have hearings on the bill and it 
is given intelligent consideration that in the main it will be 
found to be all right. 

If the House will lay aside politics and follow the course of 
precedent, wisdom, and fairness, and send the bill back to the 
committee for further consideration, I will approve holding 
immediate hearings and giving the bill prompt consideration. 

I appeal to the better judgment of my friends on the Demo- 
cratic side of this Chamber, many of whom I know are really 
interested in securing the enactment of legislation that will 
provide a better method of settling disputes between the rail- 
roads and their employees. Let us not do or attempt to do 
anything here that will be futile. Let us not try to play poli- 
ties with the railroad men. Let us try to pass a bill through 
the House that will pass the Senate and receive the President's 
approval. If this bill can be returned to the committee for 
hearings, I venture the assertion that it will be fairly con- 
sidered, those whose interests are involved can be heard, the 
legislation will be more carefully considered, and the interests 
of the railroad men and of the country will be better promoted 
and we may then pass a law that the President will approve, 
[Applause,] 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION BILL 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on H. R. 7959, the veterans’ adjusted compensation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a confer- 
ence report, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be read instead of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the statement be read instead of the report. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee ef conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7959) to provide adjusted compensation for the veterans of 
the World War, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 
7, 21, 34, 35, 36, 47, and 48. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 94, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 49, 51, 52, 53, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, and 74, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment and on 
page 4, line 24, of the House bill strike out or“; and on page 
5, line 9, strike out the period, insert a semicolon and the 
word “or”; and on page 5, after line 9, insert the following 
paragraph: “Any individual who was discharged or otherwise 
released from the draft—for the period of service terminating 
with such discharge or release“ and a period; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert 
the following: March 1, 1925” and a comma; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment which, in addition to the 
language stricken out by the Senate amendment, strikes out, on 
page 17, line 13, of the House bill, the following: either (1)“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “(as soon as practicable after receipt of an appli- 
cation in accordance with the provisions of section 604, but not 
before March 1, 1925)"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, and 
agree to the same with an amendment which restores the lan- 
guage of the House bill except the words “upon him for sup- 
port“ appearing on page 21, in lines 4 and 5 of the House bill; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 56, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert 
the following: “(2) The widow or widower shall be presumed 
to have been dependent upon the veteran upon showing by 
them, respectively, the marital cohabitation; the father and 
mother, respectively, shall submit under oath a statement of the 
dependency, to be filed with the application” and a period; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 7 of 
the Senate engrossed amendments, line 8, after“ veteran“ in- 
sert on or“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 8 
of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 4, strike out the 
period, insert a comma and the following: together with the 
facts of record in the department upon which such above con- 
clusions are based“ and a period; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert 
the following: For the administration of the provisions of this 
act, the President may except from the operation of section 4c 
of the act entitled ‘An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
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proved June 3, 1916, as amended, or of any act amendatory 
thereof or supplemental thereto, not more than seven officers 
of the Army” and a period; and the Senate agree to the same. 
W. R. GREEN, 
W. C. HAwLey, 
ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
Jno. N. GARNER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
James E. WATSON, 
Gro, P. McLean, 
F. M. SIMMONS, 
Davm I. WALSH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


“The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted com- 
pensation for the veterans of the World War, and for other 
purposes, submit the following written statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying conference report: 

The following amendments are clerical changes, and the 
House recedes: 91, 11, 13, 18, 27, 29, 32, 40, 58, 67, 68, 69. 

On amendment No. 1: This amendment excludes from the 
term “veteran” any individual who was discharged or other- 
wise released from the draft. The House bill contained no 
such provision; and the House recedes with a clarifying amend- 
ment and inserts the amendment at the proper place in the 
bill. 

On amendment No. 2: This amendment provides that in the 
ease of a member of the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, 
service in the Panama Canal Zone shall be considered as over- 
sea service. The House bill contained no provision upon this 
subject; and the Senate recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 3. 4, 5, and 6: The House bill provided 
that in computing the adjusted service credit no allowance 
shall be made to a cadet of the Coast Guard, a Philippine 
Scout, a member of the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, and 
a female yeoman of the Navy or the Marine Corps, respectively. 
Amendment No. 3 extends the House provisions to a cadet 
engineer of the Coast Guard; amendments Nos. 4, 5, and 6 
strike out the House provisions in the case of a Philippine 
Scout, a member of the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, and 
a female yeoman of the Navy or Marine Corps, respectively. 
The House recedes on amendments Nos. 3, 5, and 6, and the 
Senate recedes on amendment No. 4. The result of this action 
is to give the benefits of the act to members of the Porto Rico 
Regiment of Infantry and female yeoman, and to exclude cadet 
engineers of the Coast Guard and Philippine Scouts. 

On amendment No. 7: The House bill provided that in com- 
puting the adjusted-service credit no allowance shall be made 
to any member of the Public Health Service—for any period 
during which he was not detailed for duty with the Army and 
Navy. The Senate amendment excluded any member of the 
Public Health Service, irrespective of whether he was detailed 
for duty with the Army or Navy; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 8: This amendment is a change in a sub- 
heading; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 9: This amendment strikes out surplus 
language of the House bill and inserts “(hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘director’)” where the first reference is made to 
the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 10: This amendment strikes out surplus 
language; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 12: This amendment requires the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Navy to transmit the facts 
of record in his department upon which his conclusions in re- 
spect of the application of a veteran are based. The House bill 
contained no such provision; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, andel9: The House bill 
provided three agencies, namely, the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, to administer the act and pay the benefits 
provided in the bill. The Senate amendments to the bill make 
the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau the agency 
through whom the benefits are to be paid, and confine, as far 
as possible, the general administration of the act to the director. 
The foregoing amendments relating to publicity are necessary in 
carrying out this policy; and thé House recedes. 

On amendment No. 20: The House bill provided for publicity 
to inform yeterans of their rights under the act. The Senate 
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amendment extends this publicity to dependents; and the House 
recedes, i 

On amendment No. 21: The House bill provided that the 
findings of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy as to the number of days of service in the military and 
naval forces of the veteran shall not be subject to review by the 
General Accounting Office. The Senate amendment strikes this 
provision from the bill; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos, 22, 25, 28, 30, 31, 59, 60, 64, and 65: 
These amendments conform with the action of the conferees as 
explained in amendment No. 14; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 23 and 66: The House bill exempted 
from attachment and taxation sums payable to veterans and to 
dependents of veterans under sections 308 and 607, respectively, 
The Senate amendments combine these provisions; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 24 and 63: The House bill provided pen- 
alties for the collection of unlawful fees from veterans under 
section 309 and similar penalties in the case of dependents 
under section 605. The Senate amendments combine these pro- 
visions; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 26: The House bill provided that payment, 
in the case of those entitled to cash, should be made as soon as 
practicable, but not before the expiration of nine months after 
the enactment of the act. The Senate amendment makes July 
1, 1925, the date upon which such payments should begin; and 
the House recedes with an amendment changing the date to 
March 1, 1925. 

On amendment No. 33: This amendment eliminates fractional 
parts of a dollar from the face value of the adjusted service 
certificate ; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 34, 35, and 36: The House bill provided 
that the adjusted service certificates shall be dated on the first 
day of the month in which the application is filed, but in no 
ease before January 1, 1925. The Senate amendments made 
the date July 1, 1925; and the Senate recedes on these amend- 
ments, 

On amendments Nos. 37 and 41: The House bill provided 
that the rate of interest charged upon a loan by the bank 
shall not exceed by more than 2 per cent the rate charged at 
the date of the loan for the discount of commercial paper, 
under section 13 of the Federal reserve act by the Federal re- 
serve bank for the Federal reserve district in which the bank 
is located. The Senate amendment, for the purpose of defi- 
niteness, provides that the rate for 90-day commercial paper 
is the one to be followed in reckoning the interest rate; and 
the House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No. 38: The House bill provided that upon 
the indorsement of any bank and subject to regulations to be 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, any such note se- 
cured by a certificate and held by a bank shall be eligible for 
discount or rediscount by the Federal reserve bank for the 
Federal reserve district in which the bank is located. The 
Senate amendment provides that the indorsement shall be 
deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by such bank 
as to its own indorsement exclusively; and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 39: This amendment makes a clerical 
change for purposes of clarity; and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 42: The House bill provided that any such 
note secured by a certificate may be offered as collateral 
security for the issuance of Federal reserve notes under the 
provisions of section 16 of the Federal reserve act. The Senate 
amendment strikes out this provision; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 43: The House bill authorized the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to permit a Federal reserve bank to redis- 
count, for any other Federal reserve bank, notes secured by a 
certificate. The Senate amendment broadens this provision so 
as to require member banks to rediscount the notes on the 
affirmative vote of at least five members of the Federal Reserve 
Board; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 44, 45, and 46: These amendments are 
clerical changes for the purpose of clarity; and the House 
recedes. q 

On amendments Nos. 47 and 48: Subdivision (e) of section 
502 of the House bill provided that the notes of the veteran 
during the time they are held by the director shall pay interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent, compounded annually, in order to 
insure the redemption of the notes upon maturity. Subdivision 
(d) made provision for the redemption of the notes in the 
event of the death or failure of the veteran to redeem’ same 
before the certificate matures, applying the same rule in respect 
of interest. The Senate amendments strike out the compound- 
interest requirement; and the Senate recedes on both amend- 
ments. 
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On amendment No. 49: This amendment is a clerical change 
for the purpose of clarity; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 50: The House bill provided that the loan 
basis of any certificate shall be an amount which is not in ex- 
cess of either (1) 90 per cent of the reserve value of the certifi- 
eate on the last day of the current certificate year, or (2) 60 
per cent of the face value of the certificate. The Senate amend- 
ment strikes out the 60 per cent limitation; and the House 
recedes with an amendment making a clerical change. 

On amendment No, 51: This amendment is a clerical change 
for the purpose of clarity; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 52: This amendment inserts a subhead- 
ing; and the House recedes. 

‘On amendment No. 53: The House bill provided that if the 
United States has not made or is not obligated to make any 
payments to any person on account of the death of a veteran 
(either as compensation under the war risk insurance act, or 
as insurance under such act), the dependents of the veterans 
should be entitled to the benefits of the bill. The Senate amend- 
ment remoyes this limitation; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 54: The House bill provided for the pay- 
ment of the adjusted service credit to the dependent of a 
veteran in the eyent of his death in an order or preference 
named in the bill without stating the time for payment. The 
Senate amendment provides that payment shall be made as 
soon as practicable after receipt of an application, but not 
before the expiration of nine months after the enactment of 
this act; and the House recedes with an amendment providing 
that payment shall not be made before March 1, 1925. 

On amendment No. 55: The House bill provided that no pay- 
ment shall be made to any individual under Title VI unless at 
the time of the death of the veteran such individual was de- 
pendent upon him for support. The Senate amendment struck 
out this provision; and the House recedes with an amendment 
reinstating the language of the House bill with the exception 
of the words “upon him for support.” 

On amendment No. 56: The House bill provided that the 
widow, widower, father, or mother of the veteran shall be pre- 
sumed to have been dependent upon him at the time of his 
death upon filing an affidavit to that effect with the application. 
The Senate amendment presumed dependency in the case of a 
widow or widower upon showing marital cohabitation, and re- 
quired the father or mother to submit a statement under oath 
of the facts of the dependency, together with the affidavit of 
one or more disinterested persons having knowledge thereof. 
The House recedes with an amendment which presumes the 
father or mother to be dependent upon submitting a statement 
under oath with the application. 

On amendment No. 57: This amendment inserts a subhead- 
ing; and the House recedes, À 

On amendment No. 61: The House bill provided that an ap- 
plication by the dependent shall be made on or before January 
1, 1928, and if not made on or before such date shall be held 
void. The Senate amendment broadens this provision so as to 
allow the dependent six months to file application after the 
denth of the veteran if he had failed to make application six 
months prior to the date fixed; and the House recedes with an 
amendment making a clerical change. 

On amendment No. 62: The House bill provided for the trans- 
mittal of the application from the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy to the director in the case of a veteran, 
but made no such provision in the case of a dependent. The 
Senate amendment inserts a new section to take care of the 
dependent; and the House recedes with an amendment adding 
additional language to make the provisions uniform in each 
case, 

On amendments Nos. 70 and 71: The House bill provided 
that, with the exception of such special experts may be found 
necessary for the conduct of the work, the appointments made 
under this act shall be subject to the civil service laws, but for 
the purposes of carrying out the provisions of section 305 such 
appointments may be made without regard to such laws, until 
the services of persons duly qualified under such laws are 
available. The Senate amendments confine the appointments 
to those entitled under the civil service Jaws; and the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 72: The Senate amendment provides that the 
Senate muy except not more than seven officers of the Army 
frem the provisions of the national defense act, as amended, 
with reference to detail with troops, fer the purpose of carry- 
ing out the administrative provisions of this act; and the 
House recedes with an amendment making a clerical change. 


On amendments 73 and 74: These amendments strike out 
surplus language; and the House recedes. 
W. R. Green, 
W. C. Hawtey, 
Jno. N. GARNER, 
Aten T. Treapway, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I notice a misprint in the 
statement with reference to the very last amendment, No. 72. 
It states that— 


The Senate amendment provides that the Senate may except not 
more than seven officers of the Army from the provisions of the national 
defense act-—— 


And so forth. 

That is giving more credit to the Senate than should be 
given. It should be “President” instead of “Senate.” It is 
correctly printed in the bill. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

_Mr. McKENZIE. I desire to call attention to amendment 
No, 6 on page 4 of the bill. The House bill provided that 
Indian scout, female yeomen of the Navy, or female marine 
of the Marine Corps” should be excluded from the benefits of 
this law. I desire to ask the chairman of the conference com- 
mittee whether the force of the Senate amendment is that 
these particular yeomenettes shall be included in the bonus. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; that is the effect of the amend- 
ment. The reason why my colleagues on the conference were 
persuaded to agree to that was because, under the provisions of 
the bill as agreed to by both Houses, which we could not 
change, there were yeomen of the Navy in exactly the same 
3 as these women who would receive the benefits of the 

us. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield me two minutes? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Later on; yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Right on this point. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Right now? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes; while we are discussing this matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield for 
a question before the gentleman from IIlinois commences his 
discussion? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will yield to the tleman from 
IIlinois later. A; 225 

Mr. BLANTON. Win the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman spoke of not wanting to 
give too much credit to another body. I notice 74 amend- 
ments by another body, and yet the gentlemen whom we sent 
to conference receded as to 57 amendments. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is quite true we receded on the 
greater number of amendments, but it is also true that the Sen- 
ate receded on the really important amendments. : 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Out of 57 amendments there are 47 
clerical amendments. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; that is true; they are simply 
slight changes in the wording, the combination of sections, the 
insertion of new headings, or something of that kind, which 
amounts to nothing whatever. ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. I was not criticizing the gentleman, because 
I was in a conference not long ago where we had to recede on 
67 amendments in order te get an agreement. 

Mr. CHIXDBLOM. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 
8 GREEN of Iowa. I will yield to the gentleman from 

inois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is a fact, is it not, that a large num- 
ber of these clerical amendments, as to which the House re- 
ceded, were due to the ehange made by the Senate placing 
the administration of this measure more in the hands of the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau than in the officers of the 
Army and Navy? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is quite right as to 
that. I trust I will, not infringe on the rules of the House or 
cause any astonishment or heart failure on the part of any of 
the Members when I say that when the Senate inserted the 
provision which put all of the administration of this act under 
the Veterans’ Bureau the conferees on the part of the House, 
upon examining it, at once came to the conclusion that it 
was really a good amendment, and agreed to it, 

Mr. WINGO. I notice on page 6 of the statement just read, 


amendment 43, you state that the Senate amendment broadens 
this provision so as to require member banks to rediscount the 
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notes on the affirmative vote of at least five members of the 
Federal Reserve Board; that is an error, is it not? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. An error in what way? The original 
provision as carried in the House bill simply provided that 
these notes might be discounted. The Senate inserted a provi- 
sion, to which we agreed, which authorized on the affirmative 
vote of at least five members of the Federal Board that the 
bank be directed to rediscount them. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not catch the point. The 
statement is that the Federal Reserve Board can control a mem- 
ber bank, when you mean a Federal reserve bank, Your state- 
ment is in error, but your bill is all right. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman, speaking tech- 
nically, is correct. 

Mr. WINGO. No; I did not want that impression to go out, 
because we have proposals asking us to permit the Federal 
reserve bank to require a member bank—that is, the initial 
bank down in the home town—to make a loan; and, of course, I 
know the gentleman would not want to say that you can make 
a bank in his home town, through a bureau here in Washing- 
ton, pass on whether or not they should make such a loan, 
Clearly, it should be the Federal reserye bank, 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is the language in the act. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand, the conferees have agreed 
also on a proposition which will prevent a loan, which has one 
of these certificates as security, ever being the basis of a 
Federal reserve note issue. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is correct. That is 
one of the Senate amendments to which the conferees have 
agreed. 

Mr. WINGO. So there can be nothing to the ery that the 
provisions will mean a possible inflation of the Federal reserve 
note issue based upon a nonliquid asset. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is correct. The 
House conferees considered, as a practical matter, owing to 
the abundance of funds on hand, that that provision was not 
needed at all, and there were objections to it as a matter of 
financial policy. 

Mr, WINGO. If the gentleman will permit, those who make 
the demagogic statement that we are discriminating against 
this class of paper are either ignorant or not acquainted with 
the facts. The truth of the business is there is a great deal 
of paper that is just as prime as this that it was never con- 
templated should be the basis of a note issue, and it will not 
be necessary to have that privilege for this class of notes in 
order for the soldier boys to get every privilege intended un- 
der the law, because a member bank that has this note of the 
soldier, if it finds it needs additional funds, certainly has 
plenty of prime commercial paper that is a liquid asset that 
it can take up and rediscount and get Federal reserve notes, 
even for the purpose of making loans to the soldiers, So there 
is no necessity for the full benefit of this act to give to this 
class of paper a note issue basis. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa.. That is the view that the House con- 
ferees took of the matter. 

There are just three important amendments, or perhaps only 
two, of very great importance. One amendment I might men- 
tion, however, that the Senate made to which the House agreed, 
provided that the dependents of soldiers who were killed in 
the war should receive the benefits of the bill. On that the 
House receded. It will to a considerable extent increase the 
amount of cash payments; that is, the payments in 10 quar- 
terly divisions. 

The other two amendments. which are important are as 
follows: The first related to the time in which the act should 
go into effect. The Senate bill provided that the cash pay- 
ments should not be made until July 1 of next year, 1925, 
and also that the certificates should not be issued until that 
time. ‘The Senate conferees receded on that point and the 
date of the cash payment is now fixed at March i, which is 
believed to be as soon as the officers can get ready to make 
them, and the date when the certificates shall be issued is 
January 1. The point is to have this matter finally settled in 
the bill. 


The other important matter related to the allowance of com- 
pound interest upon the notes of the veterans that were taken 
up by the Veterans’ Bureau after being held by the bank six 
months. The conferees of the House believed this to be a very 
important provision in order that these notes might be a 
proper investment. for the sinking fund, and also as the 
veterans were allowed compound interest in computing the 
amount of insurance it was thought proper that compound inter- 
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est should be allowed the Government on these notes, and the 
Senate receded on that. 

There was one other amendment we had a little difficulty 
about, and that was as to whether the accounting office should 
have the right to review the decisions of the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy as to the amount and extent of 
the service of the veterans, and, consequently, determine the 
amount of the insurance policy or the amount of the cash pay- 
ment, as the case might be. The House bill originally carried 
a provision that this decision of the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy was not subject to review by the ac- 
counting office, The Senate struck that out, and we were not 
able to agree upon it on the first day. Afterwards the clerk 
of the committee called my attention to the fact that the pro- 
visions in the House bill were copied from the former bill; that 
it had not been in the former bill when it was first passed 
by the House, but was put in at the insistence of the Senate 
conferees. In other words, the Senate was now insisting on a 
matter when heretofore they had insisted exactly to the con- 
trary. When that was discovered we did not have very much 
difficulty in agreeing on that point. 7 

Mr. STEPHENS. How did you agree? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Senate receded. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I observe in the conference re- 
port that the female yeomen are now given the benefit of this 
act. Also, on page 22 of the bill, amendment 56, it seems that 
a rule applicable to them is introduced providing that the wid- 
ower of such a female yeoman entitled to the benefit under this 
act would be presumed to have been a dependent. Is that 
what the committee has decided? 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. That was a provision in the Senate 
bill which we regarded of no importance, as we are not 
aware that there are any in such position. This would apply 
only, if the gentleman will remember, to such of the female 
yeomen as died during the war. They were not on the battle 
field and not in any place of very great danger. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Then why put in the provision 
for the widower? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
lates to all dependents, 
bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. What other females were there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Army nurses and others. 

, Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The committee agreed to establish 
the principle that the husband should be deemed their de- 
pendent, That is surely equalizing rights, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, In the first place, the yeomanettes 
ought never to have been in here. The gentleman knows that 
the field clerks get more money, and when we came to argue it 
we had to yield 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Can the gentleman state how 
much this is going to cost? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. A small sum. Does the gentleman 
regard this as a debt owed by the Government, or is it a 
gratuity? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not believe I care to go on 
record as to that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If it is a debt, the widower is as 
much entitled to it as the beneficiary. : 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not like to establish the 
principle that a man is wholly dependent on a woman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
as one of the men in this House who has stood consistently from 
the beginning for granting adjusted compensation to the vet- 
erans of the World War, I rise to express my protest against 
amendment No. 6, put into the bill by the Senate and agreed to 
by the conferees on the part of the House. War has demon- 
strated that certain people benefit from it, while others make 
sacrifices. The soldiers of our country, in my judgment, made 
great sacrifices, and the sole purpose of this legislation is to 
recompense through adjusted compensation what the Govern- 
ment owed to these soldiers of our Army who sacrificed, while, 
on the other hand, the yeomanettes and the marinettes, with all 
due respect to their character, received more compensation as 
a general rule than they ever received in their lives before. 
Consequently they did not suffer in reduction of pay. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Les. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 


That is a general provision, and re- 
It was necessary in the original House 


We made further examination into 


that matter, and the reports from the War and the Navy De- 
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partments in many eases showed that they received less pay than 
they had received before. 

Mr. McKENZIB. It may be that some of them did, but most 
of them received more pay than they ever received before, and 
in addition obtained allowances for their families living in 
Washington, Philadedphia, and elsewhere. I have tried to be 
eonsistent. I have oppesed the payment of adjusted compensa- 
tion to yeomanettes and marinettes from its inception. It is 
wrong to impose upon the taxpayers of this country the payment 
of the bonus to people who received more through the war 
than they ever received before, and I say here to-day that as 
an advocate of the bonus I can see only one purpose that this 
amendment can serve, and that is to give the President of the 
United States a just ground on which to veto the bill. I have 
hoped for this legislation. I have hoped that he would sign it, 
but the man who succeeded in getting this amendment into this 
bill has laid a foundation that is solid for the President to stand 
upon in exercising the veto power. When I think of the soldiers 
serving for $30 a month and think of these people getting from 
$900 up a year as yeomanettes. here in Washington, receiving 
more in the first instance, Mr. Speaker, than many of the soldiers 
will receive when their compensation is adjusted, I feel that 
the term “adjusted. compensation means but little, and I must 
therefore conclude, that it is nothing more or less than a further 
scheme to hold up the people of this country in that one par- 
ticular, when we are sincerely trying to do something for the 
soldiers. of this country. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner]. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, let me say in reply 


to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr..McKenzte], as I stated a 


moment ago, I do not think the yeomanettes ought to be in this 
bill; but there is a greater defense for putting the yeoman- 
ettes in than there was for putting the field clerks in, a good 


- portion of whom came from the offices about this Capitol, and I 
think that is one reason why they are included in the bill. I 
do not believe you can defend the proposition of including 
| within the provisions of this bill a young man who went to 
France and who did not have an opportunity to be killed. He 


i more money as a field clerk than he was getting here in 
ashington. The gentleman himself [Mr. McKenzie] put the 


- feld clerks in this bill, and I think he is somewhat estopped 


from making the statement as to the hold-up which he claims 
to exist on account of including the yeomanettes. 

I want to say one word about another amendment that is of 
more importance than all of the other amendments we have 
considered. The Senate struck out the provision in the House 
bill that interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, com- 
pounded annually, should be charged on notes given by a vet- 
eran to secure a loan made by a bank. The Senate receded 
from that amendment. If the amendment had remained in 
the bill, it would have cost us two or three hundred million 
dollars more for this legislation, in my judgment, because the 
soldier would have gotten his loan at the end of 3 years and 
carried it for 17 years, and by the time we got to the seven- 
teenth year he would be paying about 2} per cent. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa. ‘There are to be ineluded 
within the bill now dependents of those who were killed or who 
died of disease in the war? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What will be the additional finan- 
cial requirement to meet that item? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can only make a guess as to the 
additional amount, and, in fact, nobody knows anything more 
than they could guess, because in the first place we have no 
idea what proportion of these men have dependents, but we do 
know, of course, that the most of them were not married: 
Probably not more than 20 per cent of them were married, 
and there would be only a small proportion who would have 
dependents. We can not tell how much service they had, and 
there is no way of figuring it at this time: There is nothing 
in the records of the department to tell how much service 
they had. P 

My guess would be it might take perhaps $30,000,000, which 
divided by 10—— 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The better estimate would be one 
fourth of 45, which would be from ten to fifteen million 
dollars. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Somewhere along there; it is nothing 
but a guess. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to, 


CHIED-LABOE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr, BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, on what subject? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia, Well, it is not a political subject. 
It is an explanation of my vote on the child-labor amendment. 
= spozo to Mr. Loneworre in regard to it and he made no ob- 
ection. 

The SPEAKER. Is chere objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, in the first one of the 
Letters of Junius the author says: 


The ruin or prosperity of a State depends so much upon the ad- 
ministration of its government that, to be acquainted with the merit of 
a ministry, we need only observe the condition of the people. If we 
see them obedient to the laws, prosperous in their industry, united 
at home, and respected abroad, we may reasonably presume that their 
affairs are conducted by men of experience, ability, and virtue. If, 
on the contrary, we see a universal spirit of distrust and dissatistac- 
tion, a rapid decay of trade, dissensions in all parts of the empire, 
we may pronounce without hesitation that the government of that 
country is weak, distraeted, and. corrupt. 


The letter from which this excerpt is quoted was written 
155 years ago, and yet it announces an axiom which was true 
then and is true now. 

I am strongly against the pending resolution because I am 
firmly convinced if ratified into law it will create in my dis- 
trict and State—and I believe in all the agricultural States 
a spirit of distrust and dissatisfaction; that it will disturb the 
peaceful relations, the happiness and well-being of the agri- 
cultural elasses, and reduce to involuntary servitude the chil- 
dren of the working people and the poor people of both races 
and both sexes. [Applause.] 

I am not against child-labor laws, but heartily in favor of 
State laws which have been enacted and which may hereafter 
be enacted having in view the welfare of children. Sincerely 
entertaining this view in regard to the protection of children 
against improper employment and service, and yet, being in- 
tensely opposed to this resolution, I feel it my duty in justice 
to myself and my constituents to explain the reasons why I am 
opposed te this resolution. 

The Georgia law upon this subject is satisfactory to the 
people of my district and State. At least, I have never heard 
anything to the contrary. The Georgia law provides that no 
child under the age of 14 years shall be employed by or per- 
mitted to work in or about any mill, factory, laundry, manu- 
facturing establishment, or place of amusement, except that 
children. over 12 years of age who have widowed mothers de- 
pendent upon them for support or orphan children over 12 
years of age dependent upon their own labor for support may 
work in factories and manufactories. 

The Georgia law further provides that no child under 14 
years and 6 months of age shall be permitted to work in or 
about any of the establishments mentioned between the hours 
of 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Statistics show that the Georgia law as to the prohibitive 
age is in consonance with practically all the States of the 
Union, 46 of the 48 having adopted laws regulating child 
labor, 42 of which puts the maximum age at 14, 5 at 15, and 
1 at 16. 

The pending resolution provides: 


The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit tho 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 


I concede to Members of Congress supporting this resolution 
and to all of the good women who have sponsored the movement 
good faith and honesty of conviction in ir support of the 
proposition that Congress should be given the right to regu- 
late, control, and prohibit the labor of children under 18 years 
of age, yet if Congress is thus empowered it remains for the 
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future to decree whether our children shall remain free or be 
reduced to servile employment. 

I believe in the States controlling this question without in- 
terference on the part of the Federal Government. If a State 
desires to increase the age limit of children, this is its privilege 
and is no concern of Congress or the. Federal Government. I 
resent this resolution because it is a deliberate attempt to im- 
pair the rights of the States. I am opposed to parents being 
forced to take orders from Washington and the Federal Gov- 
-ernment or being dictated to by Federal agents in regard to the 
services and custody of their minor children. I do not believe 
that there is a single family in my district whose parents would 
be willing to yield their rights to the control of their sons and 
daughters under 18 years of age to the Federal Government and 
its Federal agents. 

Neither do I believe that the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States ever contemplated that the parents of this 
country, so far as the control of the labor of their children 
under 18 years of age is concerned, should ever be required to 
yield to Federal authority this God-given privilege or that this 
right of the people should ever be diminished, impaired, or con- 
trolled from Washington. 

I am unalterably and eternally opposed to the ‘enactment’ of 
any law which autherizes the Federal Government to send its 
agents and officers into the homes of the people when no law 
is being violated to dictate to the fathers and mothers: of the 
Nation whether their children should work, when they. should 
work, where and for whom they should work, and what char- 
acter of work they should perform. This is none of the Gov- 
ernment’s business so long as the child-labor laws of the State 
are wise and just to minors and are being obeyed. 

I have an intense fear for the liberty of the home, the free- 
dom of its inmates, and the rights of the parents if this reso- 
lution becomes a part of the Constitution of this country, I 
am opposed to its adoption because it is against the spirit of 
the Constitution of this country; it destroys one of the funda- 
mental rights of the States; it will work a hardship upon 
both races of our people, black and white alike; it substan- 
tially destroys the rights of the parents of the control of their 
children; it seriously impairs the rights and liberties of the 
children themselves; and because control of the children will 
be directed from.a bureau in Washington by a Federal agency, 
hundreds of miles from the homes of the people, by persons 
who are rank strangers, and not only unsympathetic with the 
people but likely to be autocratic in, the exercise of their 


wer, 

The children whose parents consent.for them to receive the 
proceeds of their own labor will probably lose this privilege 
by, the absorption of it on the part of the Federal Government: 
This proposition to control children under 18 applies not only 
to both the white and colored races but to both sexes, boys 
and girls alike, and implies loss of custody of their persons 
by the parents and assumption thereof by the Government, 
which, to my mind, is one of the vulnerable phases of this 
legislation. 

It will create anxiety, mental anguish, and suffering on the 
part of the mothers and fathers of children. 

I am afraid if enforced strictly, as it will likely be, the law 
will be disobeyed, conflicts between the citizens and Federal 
agents will ensue, and the Federal courts will be filled with 
indictments, It will upset the labor conditions in my State, 
and I believe in all the cotton-growing States, among the labor- 
ing people of both races. More than any other section of our 
country this legislation will more injuriously affect the agri- 
cultural sections of the South, It will substantially cripple, 
if not destroy, the labor conditions of my district and State 
by. driving the boys of both races from the farms and the homes 
of the cotton growers: 

It will likely bring about an era of idleness on the part of 
boys under 18 years: of age of both races, particularly of the 
colored people; and if so, it may result in Congress having to 
esxablish a new bureau, which will carry with it the creation 
of thousands of new jobs and untold expenses to the taxpayer 
and to pass new laws carrying millions of appropriations an- 
nually to take care of the idle and unemployed. 

Members of Congress supporting this resolution showed what 
was in their minds and how they felt toward the people of the 
agricultural sections when they voted down an amendment of- 
fered to confine the age limit to 16, and likewise did so when 
they voted down an amendment providing that Congress should 
pass no law controlling the labor of any minor in the home and 
on the farms of the parents or on the premises or farms where 
they reside. 

I never did believe until I witnessed it that there would be a 
single Member of Congress to vote for a proposition to take 


away from the girls and boys of this country under the age of 
18 years the right to work in their own homes for their own 
parents and in the places of business and the farms of their 
fathers, and yet this is exactly what happened. T shall never be- 
lieve that any father of my distriet and State would ever consent 
to the exercise of such tyrannical authority. I do not believe 
there is a mother of my district or State who would look upon 
such a proposition with the slightest degree of patience and 
sympathy; but; on the contrary, would abhor such a suggestion. 
I can not for the life of me see how any Member of Congress, 
who has any compassion for the working people or pity for the 
poor, can get his consent to support such a monstrous proposi- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Thomas Paine, in his Rights of Man, speaking of the duty 
of man, says the duty of man is not a wilderness of turnpike 
gates, through which he has to pass by ticket from one point to 
the other. It is plain and simple, and consists of but two points. 
His duty to God, which every man must feel; and with respect 
to his neighbor, to do as he would be done by.“ This is another 
way of expressing the immortal doctrine of the Golden Rule, 
first put forth on-the plains of Palestine over 20 centuries ago. 
I hold that this doctrine applies to me as a Member of Congress 
as well as a man. This has been my creed during my whole 
public: career. I have done my best to keep the faith, [Ap- 
plause.] 

REORGANIZATION OF FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr, LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous: consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the Rogers Diplomatic and 
Consular measure. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous: consent. to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.], The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recogp, I regret that I can not at 
this time consistently vote for the pending bill (H. R. 6357), 
which provides for a reorganization of our foreign consular and 
diplomatie service. I concede that such a reorganization as 
this bill proposes is needed, and, under different circumstances 
would be entirely justified. But in governmental matters we 
can not always reorganize bureaus, commissions, and depart- 
ments, even when such reorganization would promote greater 
efficiency, because we must always consider the cost of such 
reorganization and determine whether or not conditions justify 
us in incurring such additional expense. ‘This measure increases 
the salary list at a time when the business affairs of the Nation 
are far from satisfactory. Existing economic conditions sug- 
gest strict economy and retrenchment in governmental expenses, 

The committee reports that this. bill will increase the cost 
of our Diplomatie and Consular Service $495,500. If the post 
allowances are abolished this amount will be reduced to $345,- 
500, but in any event this bill, if enacted, will probably in- 
crease the annual expense of our foreign service approximately 
one-half million dollars, In prosperous times this increase 
might probably be justified, but in view of the nation-wide 
demand for reduction of taxation and economy in. publie ex- 
penses; it seems to me that this is not an opportune time to 
add a third or a half million dollars to the Budget of our 
national expense. By adopting this bill we add to the tax 
burden, postpone or limit tax reduction, and establish a salary 
basis that will never be reduced, but which will probably be 
increased from year to year. 

Why not postpone this reorganization and increase of sal - 
aries until economie conditions have improved? Why not wait 
until the farmers get out of: their present financial predica- 
ment? The reasons urged for the reorganization of our foreign 
service are persuasive but not entirely convincing. Condi- 
tions. will not pemit us to reorganize every department: of our 
Government when such reorganization may be considered ad- 
visable. Under present conditions we must not enter upon 
a general salary-raising policy. Every department of our 
Government is clamoring for an increase in salary allowance. 
Evey bureau or commission argues that it could function more 
efficiently if given more employees at higher salaries. There 
must be an end to this policy of multiplying the number of 
employees and increasing salaries. 

Why. not try to get along with our foreign service as now 
constituted until the country becomes prosperous and busi- 
ness conditions justify increasing the personnel and salaries 
in our Consular and Diplomatie Service? Moreover, unless 
this Government makes an earnest and aggressive effort to 
enlarge our world markets for our farm commodities, I see no 
occasion for spending any more money on our Consular Service 
than is now being expended for that purpose. We maintain this 
Consular Seryice, in theory at least, to supervise and extend 
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our markets and to aid our citizens in their commercial op- 
erations in foreign lands. 

I have neglected no opportunity to bring this Congress to a 
realization of the importance of finding new markets for our 


farm products. We must enlarge and extend our markets for 
our farm commodities. The prosperity and economic well- 
being of our agricultural classes depend very largely upon our 
ability to introduce our agricultural products into new world 
markets. In the past our manufacturers have very largely 
benefited from the activities of our consular officers. 

Too little attention has been given to agricultural commodi- 
ties. From some quarters comes the suggestion that we should 
now abandon our export markets for some of our chief agri- 
cultural products, If this suicidal policy is to be adopted and 
forced on the farmers of this Nation, I see no reason why we 
should enlarge or improve our Consular Service. If the farm 
commodities are to be denied access to the world markets, 
and if our consular officers are to give their time primarily to 
promote the sale of manufactured commodities, then I shall 
oppose any reorganization of the service and all increases in 
the salaries of consular and diplomatic officers. But if the 
American consuls will spend as much of their time in creat- 
ing new markets for our farm commodities as they spend in 
creating new markets for our manufactured products, then I 
will favor any reasonable plan of reorganization which will 
promote the efficiency of the service. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DAYIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8839, the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H, R. 8839, the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill, with Mr. Grawam of Illinois in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 8839, the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CENTRAL GARAGE 


For personal services In accordance with the classification act of 1923, 
$4,260. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Why is it necessary to raise the municipal garage from 
$3,500 to $4,260? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
fication act. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
garage? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Three. 

Mr. BLANTON, How many garages are maintained here for 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. One central garage; that is all. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many cars stay in there? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Well, I can not tell the gentleman, 
but quite a number. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is nothing in the item except reclassi- 
fication increases for three men? 

Mr, DAVIS of Minnesota, Not a thing. 

“Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read read as follows: 

All apportionments of appropriations made for the use of the muni- 
pal architect in payment for the services of draftsmen, assistant engi- 
neers, clerks, copyists, and inspectors, employed on construction work 
provided for by said appropriations, shall be based on an amount not 
exceeding 21 per cent of the amount of the appropriation made for each 
project. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the entire paragraph, beginning on page 6, line 24, and 
ending on page 7, line 5, as being new legislation on an appro- 
priation bill unauthorized by law and not carried in preceding 
bills. 


The inerease under the reclassi- 


How many employees are in this central 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the language amounts to 
an allotment of money, not legislation. It says— 


All apportionments of appropriations made for the use of the 
municipal architect in payment for the services of draftsmen, assist- 
ant engineers, clerks, copyists, and inspectors, employed on construc- 
tion work provided for by said appropriations, shall be based on 
amounts not exceeding 24 per cent of the amount of the appropriation 
made for each project. 


It is an allotment amounting to a limitation. That is, the 
amount out of any appropriation for building purposes that 
shall be available for the services of the architect's office shall 
not exceed 23 per cent of the appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, it is not a limitation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Without this language it might amount 
to 5 per cent. Of course, it never would; but it would be dis- 
cretionary, and this language cuts it down to 23 per cent. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is clearly legislation; it has not been car- 
ried in any previous appropriation bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will state it is really cut down 
almost in two. Heretofore they were paying a great deal larger 
sum. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
legislation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me make this illustration of just how 
this operates: I recall a year ago we made an appropriation 
of $35,000 for a nurses’ home. After that appropriation was 
made the District authorities had the right to use any part 
of that which was necessary in the preparation of plans for 
that building. The municipal architect’s office has a limited 
number of employees, but so far as their services are avail- 
able they take care of the plans. 

It is the custom for the municipal architect—that has been 
the ease very largely in the case of municipal buildings—when 
the work is more than his limited funds can take care of, to 
hire per diem employees, draftsmen, and so forth, and they are 
engaged, and they work upon these plans; and without this 
language any part of any appropriation in this bill for new 
construction could be used without limit in the preparation of 
plans. There are some school buildings provided for here, and 
without this language there would be no limit upon the pro- 
portion of the appropriations that may be used for the prepara- 
tion of plans, This language, if it stays in the bill, is a limita- 
tion. We could very well say, each time there is an appro- 
priation for a new building,“ Not more than 24 per cent of this 
appropriation shall be used in the preparation of plans.” That 
would clearly be a limitation. But instead of including that 
limitation in connection with each appropriation for construc- 
tion, there is this general language employed here. But it 
still remains a limitation, just as it would be otherwise. 

Mr. BEGG. Does not the gentleman think, when we are 
spending $35,000 for architects, that a better plan would be to 
hire them on a salary instead of on a commission? 

Mr. CRAMTON, That is a question of policy, entirely apart 
from this question of whether a certain percentage should be 
used in the preparation of plans. I have had that matter up 
with the municipal architect. Something should be done to 
avoid the delay that now exists. In the particular case I refer 
to, the Nurses’ Home, it was over a year after the appropria- 
tion was made that the plans were produced. But that has 
nothing to do with the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. 
guage is general: 


All apportionments of appropriations made for the use of the mu- 
nicipal architect in payment for the services of draftsmen, assistant 
engineers, clerks, copyists, and inspectors, employed on construction 
provided for by said appropriations, shall be based on an amount not 
exceeding 21 per cent of the amount of the appropriation made for 
each project. 


They ought to cut it out entirely. 
The Chair is inelined to think this is 


This lan- 


That seems to be law, a general law, establishing a basis 
upon which these particular employees shall be paid out of 
the appropriations. The Chair can well see how a limitation 
could be framed, but if it is to be a limitation it must be 
framed as a limitation. This is general legislative language. 
It establishes law. The point of order is sustained. The Clerk 
will rend. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer this item 
again. After the word “appropriations” in line 24, insert the 
words “herein made.“ Perhaps that will remedy the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Minnesota: Page 6, after line 
23, insert “ All apportionments of appropriations herein made for the 
use of the municipal architect in payment for the services of drafts- 
men, assistant engineers, clerks, copyists, and inspectors, employed on 
construetion work provided for by said appropriations, shall be based 
upon an amount not exceeding 23 per cent of the amount of the ap- 
propriation made for each project.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is legislation on an appropriation bill, not authorized 
by law. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that it 
changes the system and pays them on a percentage basis. It 
is one of the worst systems you can have. On a building cost- 
ing $2,000,000.a percentage basis would absolutely exhaust any 
appropriation we can make here unless we know what we are 
doing. Most of these parties ought to be on an annual salary. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It is a limitation, and its purpose 
is to cut down what it has cost to make these plans and 
specifications heretofore. If you strike this out, each building 
will cost a quarter:or a half more. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, it is not the purpose to pay 
anyone a percentage for preparing the plans. The employees 
are either on a salary or per diem. The limit of cost of the 
plans is fixed. It is limited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair still believes this is legislation. 
If it were a limitation it should be couched in such language 
as this: Provided, That not more than 23 per cent shall ‘he 
paid for certain specific purposes.” The point of order is 
sustained. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the paragraph again 
with this language: Not more than 24 per cent of appropria- 
tions herein made shall be available for the use,” and so forth; 
then the balance of the paragraph down to and including the 
word “appropriations,” in line 8 of page T. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, that is better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Crawron: Page 6. after line 23, insert 
Not more than 21 per cent of the appropriations herein made for the 
vse of the municipal architect *—— 


Mr. CRAMTON. “Not more than 23 per cent of the ap- 
propriations herein made shall be available,” and so forth. 

Mr. BLANTON. You want to restrict the architect's office? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman from Texas will be quiet 
a moment I think we can get this right. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Not more than 2} per cent of the appropriations heréin made ‘shall 
be available for the usg of the municipal architect in payment for the 
services of draftsmen, assistant engineers, clerks, copyists, and in- 
spectors employed on construction work provided for by said appro- 
priations. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is subject to a point of order, for this 
reason: If the Chair will look at that language closely, he 
will see that the purpose of this amendment is to make avail- 
able 24 per cent of all the appropriations made in this bill, or, 
in other words, of the full $24,000,000 for this office alone. 

Two and a half per cent is not confined to the appropria- 
tions for the architect's office. I tried to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] to that point, 
but he would not let me. The words “appropriations for the 
municipal architect's office“ ought to be in there, and not 
make the appropriations in ‘the entire bill applicable to ‘this 
one item. There is no authority of law for that. 

Mr. ‘CRAMTON. They are limited to those employed on 
construction work. 

Mr. BLANTON. It should be of the “appropriations for 
the municipal architects office." Those words ought to be 
in there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has shown me the amendment, 
and those words are in the paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. May we have the Clerk report the amend- 
ment again, and I think my point will appeal even to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
again. The Chair understands that language is in the amend- 
ment, but the Clerk will again report it, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Not more than 24 per cent of the e herein made shall 
be available for the use 


Mr. BLANTON. Right there should be included the words 
“for the architect's office.” 


Mr. BEGG. No; that is not what he wants. 

The CHAIRMAN, Let the Clerk finish reading the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk continued the reading as follows: 


Appropriations herein made shall be available for the use of the 
municipal architect in payment for the services of draftsmen, assistant 
engineers, clerks, copyists, and inspecters employed on construction 
work. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair agrees with the gentleman 
from Texas. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Michigan 
should modify the amendment in that ‘respect. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think this will reach it. After the words 
“appropriations herein made” insert “for new construction 
or building repair work.” 

I want to emphasize something which I think the Chair 
understands but which ‘the gentleman from Texas does not. 
There is one appropriation in this bill for the municipal archi- 
tect’s office, but that is not what we are talking about here. 
There are numerous items for new building construction and we 
want to limit the percentage of each of those building items 
which can go into architects’ fees. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman can accomplish what he has In 
mind by adding this after each one of those appropriations: 


Provided, That not more than 23 per cent of this appropriation shall 
be used for architects’ expenses, 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment is 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For incidental and all other general necessary expenses authorized 
by law, 85,000. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton; Page 7, line 10, after the word 
“law” insert “of which not more than 51,000 shall be available for 
enforcement of the act entitled ‘An act for the relief of street-car 
motormen, approved March 3, 1905.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is legislation; that it is unauthorized by law and is 
not germane to this paragraph; and also that it is not a limi- 
tation. ‘There is nothing in this paragraph—which is embraced 
in but two lines, lines 9 and 10, reading: For incidental and 
all other general necessary expenses authorized by law, -$5,000 "— 
that relates to the subject of the amendment at all. That 
appertains wholly to the subject of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, and there is no relation between that subject and the 
subject of the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take a 
great deal of time. The act referred to is an act requiring 
street- eur companies to inclose the vestibules of their cars, and 
a penalty is provided for failure to do so. Under the act 
creating the Public Utilities Commission the commission is 
charged with the supervision of matters pertaining to street- 
car companies. This does not give the commission any an- 
thority it does not have; it does not require them to spend any 
particular portion of this appropriation, but it is strictly a 
limitation’ that not more than so much shall be used for this 
particular purpose. It is such a worthy purpose that I had 
hoped to have the support of the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair make an inquiry of the 
gentleman from Michigan. The Chair has before him an act 
for the relief of street-car motormen, approved March 3, 1905. 
That act provides that each street-car company which operates 
street cars in the District of Columbia shall provide each of 
the same with a glass vestibule where the motorman does his 
work. Then there is the provision that every person or cor- 
poration who or which violates the provisions of the act ‘shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined 
and punished, and so forth. That makes the violation of the 
provisions of the act a misdemeanor. Now, just where does 
the Public Utilities Commission of the District get any 
authority? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Since that time the Public Utilities Com- 
mission has been created and given general supervision of 
affairs concerning public utilities, and it would be entirely 
proper for that commission to expend money to secure evidence 
and to employ persons to take charge of the prosecution of 
such ‘cases, even in the corporation counsel's office, and any 
incidental expenses of such a procedure could very well be 
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borne by this commission charged with the supervision of these 
common carriers, It is to be emphasized that the language 
does not confer authority but is a limitation upon expense. 


Mr. BLANTON. If the Chair will hear me a moment, I will 
say that the act referred to merely provided for the violation 
of the law, with a criminal penalty attached, which places it 
in the corporation court and the corporation counsel has that 
duty to perform. The Public Utilities Commission has no 
function of looking for evidence for the corporation counsel. 
It would be ridiculous to hold that. Their function is defi- 
nitely fixed by the organic act which created them and it does 
not involve this question at all. I do not see how the gentle- 
man from Michigan can for one moment try to bring it within 
that act. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the Chair permit a suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. While the Public Utilities Commission, 
of course, would not have charge of the prosecutions, would 
it not be proper for the Publie Utilities Commission to take 
steps to see to it that conveyances are equipped as required 
by some system of inspection, by rules and regulations, by 
issuing printed material advising the public utilities companies 
under their jurisdiction of the regulations established by them, 
and many other similar purposes? Could not in those ways 
expenditures be incurred under that act by the Public Utilities 
Commission? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I might say, Mr. Chairman, here is a 
statute passed 19 years ago which has not yet been complied 
with by the Washington Railway & Electrie Co. I presume 
this is the only city in the United States where weather as 
severe as we have here at times in the winter prevails where 
street cars are permitted to be operated with open vestibules, 
with motormen exposed to the storm and the sleet, standing 
in one place hour after hour operating a street car, with the 
safety of passengers intrusted to their keeping, and exposed to 
the cold and the storm. It is time that this condition was 
ended through some attention on the part of the public 
officials of the District in enforcing a law that Congress 
passed 19 years ago. While it is true the Public Utilities 
Commission can not go into the court, I think perhaps they 
have the authority to issue an order independent of this 
statute, but that they have not chosen to do, although for two 
years I have had the matter up with them. They do have 
the authority to employ men to go about the streets to check 
up on these companies and see to what extent they are oper- 
ating cars that are in violation of this law, and that can be 
paid for from this appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the gentleman's amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Cnaurox: At the end of the Cramton amendment insert: Pro- 
vided, That all orders issued by the Public Utilities Commission per- 
mitting electric street railways to increase the fares authorized by 
their charters are void; and no such orders hereafter shall be issued 
by such commission.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on that 
a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this is the situation: If the 
amendment presented by me was in order, as I am sure the 
Chair was about to rule, it is no basis for an amendment such 
as the gentleman offers, which is of a legislative character. If 

my amendment was not in order—and I do not concede that, 

and I am sure the Chair agrees with me in that—still the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas is not ger- 
mane to the amendment which I offered, and hence my amend- 
ment would afford no basis for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, let us see about that. Here 
is a gentleman [Mr. Cramton] who offers an amendment which 
is out of order, clearly subject to a point of order, has no rela- 
tion Whatever to the subject, and under the rules of the House 
the very minute no point of order is made against it then an 
amendment to that amendment, which is likewise subject to a 
point of order, is in order. The Chair knows the precedents 
established here by our former distinguished colleague from 
Illinois, Mr. Mann. I think the distinguished Chairman was in 
the chair at that time. 


Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman claim his amendment is 
germane to the amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; because it applies to street cars 
and to the service they shall give to the people of this District. 
Here are the charters of these street railways, something that 
is very valuable that the people have granted these street rail- 
ways, which prohibit them from charging more than 5-cent 
fares, and yet with orders of this Public Utilities Commission 
they have been robbing the people of this District for several 
years, charging them 8 cents, when the Nation’s great metrop- 
olis of New York has been charging only 5 cents for going all 
over that tremendous city. It is a shame, it is an outrage, it is 
a disgrace to this Nation’s Capital, and we ought to have a 
chance to vote on this amendment that would make these street 
car companies go back to their charters and not charge these 
people here in the District of Columbia more than 5 cents. 

One of the street-car companies here is making a fortune in 
profits every year. They want but 5 cents and say they can 
get along with 5 cents, but the company charges 8 cents because 
the Publie Utilities Commission wants it to do so. The amend- 
ment is clearly in order as an amendment to the gentleman's 
amendment, which itself was subject to a point of order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the Chair permit a suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The first part of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, of course, is merely a recital. It reads, That all orders 
issued by the Public Utilities Commission permitting electric 
street railways to increase the fares authorized by their charters 
are void.” That is merely an expression of opinion. It might 
not mean anything one way or the other. 

Mr. BLANTON. ` It is a legislative expression which abso- 
lutely repeals everything they have done in that respect. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Fortunately, the Supreme Court has 
very recently called a halt on the theory that legislative bodies 
by so-called legislative expressions can establish status of fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? The Public 
Utilities Commission is nothing in the world but a creature and 
a servant of this Congress. We created it. It is our creature, 
our servant, and we are simply saying that the act of our ser- 
yant is void and repudiated by the Congress, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, if that act is vold or 
has been void up to this time, there have been remedies at 
law, and proper steps could be taken with respect to any illegal 
acts, but I call the attention of the Chair to the balance of 
the amendment; “and no such orders hereafter shall be issued 
by such commission.” That is clearly legislation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course it is. But as an amendment to 
another legislative amendment, it is in order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Where is the authority for that? That 
is an amendment to the Public Utilities Commission act, if 
it is anything, and can not be considered. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is in order under the rules as established 
by a long line of precedents of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Even if it were true that all parts of the 
act of March 3, 1905, were before the House at this time, which 
the Chair does not concede or believe, that act only makes it 
a misdemeanor to fail to inclose the vestibules of street cars 
for proper shelter, and if the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan had been held not germane and subject to a 
point of order, the only amendment which would be proper to 
it would be a germane amendment; that is, germane to the sub- 
stance of the amendment itself. That amendment seems to 
have in mind the allotment of $1,000 for carrying into effect 
the act of March 3, 1905, while the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas provides that all orders of the Public Utilities 
Commission permitting the street railway companies to in- 
crease fares are void. In other words, the amendment is not 
germane to the Cramton amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 
At the end of the Cramton amendment insert the following: 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able to the Public Utilities Commission as long as any order 
by it shall be in force and effect permitting an increase of 
fares that may be charged by electric street railways greater 
than the amount of fares authorized in their respective char- 
ters.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON to the amendment offered by Mr. 
CramMTon: At the end of the Cramton amendment insert: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be available to the Public 
Utilities Commission as long as any order by it shall be in force and 


effect permitting an increase of fares that may be charged by electric 
street railways greater than the amount of fares authorized in their 
respective charters.” 


Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. This proviso does not relate to the 
Cramton amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For revision of the highway plan, $1,500. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do that to call to the attention of the House and ask 
the chairman of the committee to state whether or not he thinks 
the Rent Commission appropriation ought to be put in this bill 
at this point where it was carried last year, or whether he pre- 
fers to have it come in a deficiency bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. In the deficiency bill. 

Mr. BEGG. There is no question but that it will be 
brought in. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I do not think there is, 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Ohio will yield, I 
want to say that he need not worry about that because when 
the Supreme Court gets through with that so-called law, which 
we attempted to pass, there will be no necessity for an appro- 
priation. 

Mr. BEGG. We will have the Rent Commission a long while 
before a decision is handed down. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Free public library, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment that 
the words “free public library,“ in line 11, page 8, shall be 
printed in caps instead of small caps, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert the words “ free public library,” on page 8, line 11, in capital 
letters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1928, ineluding the Takoma Park and southeast branch libraries, 
$126,558. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. This paragraph in the present appropriation bill 
for the present fiscal year carries only $84,140, while this item 
carries $126,558. That is an awful big increase. If that in- 
crease is only authorized by the reclassification act, then that 
act is costing the people of this country a much larger amount 
than Members of Congress ever dreamed it would cost. On 
the preceding page, for the superintendent of weights and 
measures and markets, the first item is increased from 
$24,160 to $33,160. The engineer commissioner’s office, lines 
16 and 17, are increased from $182,210 in the present bill to 
$244,760 in this bill. Then the central garage from $3,500 to 
$4,260; the municipal architect's office from $23,060 to $30,100; 
the Public Utilities Commission from $31,520 to $36,120; the 
department of insurance from $16,500 to $17,860; the surveyor's 
office, $26,000 to $39,000 in one place, and increased from 
$36,000 to $49,920 in another place. Then under this item for 
the free Public Library, let me say that it was increased from 
$84,140 to $126,558. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Heretofore, before this bill was 
drawn, we had the bonus, which was carried in a separate bill, 
and now the bonus and the classification act are added to- 
gether here. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the bonus was considered merely a 
temporary war allowance. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes; but it is still in effect, 

Mr. BLANTON. You are not only giving them the war 
bonus but a big additional appropriation that runs it up tre- 
mendously, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. We are giving it what the classi- 
fication bill provided for. It is law, and the gentleman can 
make a point of order against it if he wishes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to make a point of order 
against it, because the Chairman would overrule it, but I think 
the people of the country ought to know that in every single 
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bill we are passing there is a big increase in salaries. There 
has not been a bill passed by this session of Congress that has 
not contained a great big increase in salaries, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Does the gentleman know any 
way to stop it? He ought to have killed the Lehlbach bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I fought hard against the Lehlbach bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I can not help that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman's recollection is a little faint 
there. He was not recorded as voting against the bill when it 
became a law. 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not think we had a record vote upon it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On the last record vote there was upon it 
the gentleman was not recorded. 

Mr. BLANTON. Possibly so; but I was against the bill and 
did everything I could to stop it, though it passed by an over- 
whelming majority, and if we had known what the Lehlbach 
bill was going to cost us probably it never would have passed; 
but you Members did not realize then what it was going to cost 
the people. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONTINGENT AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


For printing, checks, books, law books, books of reference, periodi- 
cals, stationery; surveying instruments and implements ; drawing ma- 
terials; binding, rebinding, repairing, and preservation of records; pur- 
chase of laboratory apparatus and equipment and maintenance of 
laboratory in the office of the inspector of asphalt and cement; dam- 
ages; livery, purchase, and care of horses and carriages or buggies and 
bicycles not otherwise provided for; horseshoeing ; ice; repairs to pound 
and vehicles; use of bicycles by inspectors in the engineer department 
not to exceed $800 in the aggregate; and other general necessary ex- 
penses of District offices, including the personal-tax board, harbor 
master, health department, surveyor's office, office of superintendent of 
weights, measures, and markets, department of insurance, and Board of 
Charities, including an allowance to the secretary of the Board of 
Charities, not exceeding the rate of $26 per month, for the mainte- 
nance of an automobile to be furnished by him and used in tho dis- 
charge of his official duties, $47,900. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, that rate of “$26” 
in line 24 should be changed to “ $20.” 

Mr. BLANTON. It was agreed to yesterday that that change 
should be made all the way through the bill, but the Recoxp 
does not show that very clearly. After the vote was taken upon 
the two Hudson amendments, it was agreed that wherever 
the Clerk finds $13 for motor cycles and $26 for automobiles 
they should be changed to $10 and $20, respectively. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair did not examine the Recorp 
closely about that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I made the request and asked 
that it be done by the Clerk clear through the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Recorp will show it correctly now. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the exchange of such automobiles now owned by the District of 
Columbia as, in the judgment of the commissioners of said District, 
have or shall become unserviceable, $3,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph contained in lines 18 to 21, inclusive, 
It is legislation on an appropriation bill and unauthorized by 
law. There is no law whatever authorizing these appropriations, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion but that they have a right to exchange their automobiles 
and keep them in repair. 

j 275 BLANTON. But it takes law for it, and there is no law 
or it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It has been the custom and the 
law in every bill that I have ever known anything about. 

Mr. BLANTON. The purpose of this paragraph is to buy 
new automobiles and turn in the old ones for the new ones, but 
it takes law, even for the exchange of Government property. 
It will be noticed in the paragraph just above that we allow 
$28,000 for maintenance of automobiles, and now this para- 
graph is designed for new automobiles, to turn in the old ones 
and have them apply on some new ones. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it admitted by the chairman of the 
subcommittee that it would require legislation to buy new 
automobiles? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where is the general law? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I do not know that there is any 
general authority. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I think the position that the 
Chair took yesterday is ample precedent to hold this in order, 
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namely, that the law that creates the t authorizes 


the head of a department to furnish automobiles if the Con- 


gress will make the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the gentleman is 
correct, and the point of order is overruled, 

Mr. BLANTON. That is an awful precedent to set. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has his right to proceed 
in the regular way. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


All estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year 1926 on account 
of the purchase, exchange, maintenance, repair. and operation of 
horse-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles, and for allowances to em- 
ployees for supplying their own vehicles, shall be submitted in three 
paragraphs under the head of “Contingent and miscellaneous ex- 
penses.” One paragraph shall apply to motor-propelled vehicles, one 
to horse-drawn vehicles, and one to privately owned vehicles, and 
each shall be accompanied by detailed information showing numbers 
and distribution by types, and comparative actual and estimated 
cost figures for the fiscal years 1924, 1925, and 1926. ‘This require- 
ment shall not apply to the police and fire departments, or to the 
activities provided for herein which are not administered by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph. It is clearly legislation unauthorized 
by law. It deals not only with this fiscal year but with 
succeeding fiscal years. If the Chair will look at the bottom 
of the page he will see that it provides for the fiscal years 
1924, 1925, and 1926. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this is a paragraph that 
is effective only during the next fiscal year. It is effective 
only during the fiscal year 1925. It has to do only with the 
preparation of estimates for the fiscal year 1926, which, as 
the Chair knows, must be submitted to Congress before the 
ist day of next December; so that the operation of this 
provision is not perpetual. It is effective only during the 
next fiscal year. In the preparation of those estimates and 
in their submission to Congress certain information has to 
be set forth with reference to the current fiscal year and 
for the next fiscal year and the one to follow, but that is the 
nature of information that is to be included in the estimates. 
The operation is entirely during the next fiscal year, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairmen, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Congress has expressed its direction 
to the District autherities as to how they shall submit their 
information to Congress during this next fiscal year through 
the Budget. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why has not the gentleman and his dis- 
tinguished committee carried this heretofore? ‘This is the first 
time this language has appeared in any appropriation bill. 

Mr. GRAMTON. What does that prove? 

Mr. BLANTON. It proves it is new legislation. 
mittee has not carried it before in this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If it had carried it annually for 50 years 
heretofore, if it is legislation the fact that it had been car- 
ried for 50 years before would not cure it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think it ought to come from the proper 
legislative committee and not be put in the bill by ‘the Appre- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I admit it is a new paragraph but not legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, one word. The only reason I 
make any comment is just for the sake of what I believe is 
orderly procedure. If there is any appropriation about this 
paragraph, I would like to have it pointed out. If there is any 
limitation, I would like to have it pointed out. Now, the 
gentleman from Michigan says it is put in there for instruc- 
tion. Why, necessarily it becomes legislation. I am not trying 
to sustain the point of order but I do want to sustain the rules, 
and I do not think we ought to go wild on them. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I want to say it is not my purpose to argue 
that, but I am stating the facts as to the amendment. As a 
matter of fact, this language substantially was in the bill a 
year ago. It was stricken out in the Senate. It was promised 
by the District authorities that this information would be fur- 
nished to the Congress with this present bill. That promise 
was not kept, and hence the Appropriations Committee, in a 
desire to have before it information upon which it and the 
House could most intelligenfly act, have placed here this 
direction. 

If this is legislation, it goes out on the point of order which 
the gentleman from Texas makes. I will say this, that I am 
amazed that the gentleman from Texas, preaching economy, 


The com- 


* 


should object to a provision here in the interest of economy 
and which is intended to require these departments to fur- 
nish us information so we can know how much the auto- 
mobiles are costing this Government. 

SEVERAL Memarres. Rule! 

Mr. BLANTON. One moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Permit me to reply to the reference which 
the gentleman made to me. The Chair has a right to hear me. 


. CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman 
efly. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I voted for the law that 


placed all the appropriations in the hands of these 35 gentle- 

men on the Appropriations Committee. It was my vote that 

helped to give them authority, and I am now merely trying 

to maintain the integrity of the rest of the committees of the 

3 the legislative committees, in protecting their jurisdic- 
on. 

The CHAIRMAN, This provision is manifestly legislation. 
It does not come within any of the exceptions of legislation on 
appropriation bills, and the point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For advertising notice of taxes in arrears July 1, 1924, as required 
to be given by the act of March 19, 1890, to be reimbursed by a charge 
of 50 cents for each lot or piece of property advertised, $5,500, 


Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Twenty-six Members are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota, Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. SNEIL. having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Gramas of IIIi- 
nois, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee having had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 8839 had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, this being the anni- 
versary of my birth, I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 45 seconds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land asks unanimous consent to address the House for 45 
seconds, 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that a second for each year of the gen- 
tleman’s life? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I deeply regret that 
that is the case. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
having lived a great many years and heard both good and 
poor speeches in great numbers, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an excellent 
address on Americanization delivered by the Hon. Nicholas 
Murray Butler before the Missouri Society at the Hotel Plaza 
in New York on the evening of April 29, 1924. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 


| gentleman from Maryland? 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. I regret that the gentleman from 
Ohio objects, and I yield back the remainder of my time. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech made 
by my colleague, Hon. HAMILTON Frs, before the New York 
League of Women Voters at Buffalo last Sunday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks for the purpose indicated. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does that also contain the reply 
to his speech made by Mrs. Catt? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. No. I did not propose to print the reply, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks, I insert a speech by Hon. HAMILTON FISH, 
Jr., before the fifth annual convention of the National League 
of Women Voters at Buffalo on April 27, 1924, which is as fol- 
lows: 

PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACH i 

Itis a grent honor to be invited to speak before the National League 
of Women Voters, and I appreciate doubly the opportunity to discuss 
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the peace problem and limitation of armament before an organization 
such as yours, which has given so much thought to solving these 
vital problems. 

It is fitting and appropriate that your great organization, composed 
of patriotic and peace-loving American citizens, should meet in Buffalo 
to discuss ways and means to lessen the likelihood of war through Hml- 
tation of armament and arbitration of international disputes, for it 
was in Buffalo on September 5, 1901, the very day President McKinley 
was assassinated, that he gave out his famous epoch-making message 
to the American people to the effect that the period of aloofness and 
exclusiveness was past, and advocated the settlement of all misun- 
derstandings and disputes among nations by international arbitration. 

We are also reminded that the city of Buffalo, the outpost of the 
Empire State and the sentinel city of the United States on the Cana- 
dian border, is a visible example of the result of the arrangement for 
limitation of armament entered into by the United States and Canada 
in 1817. Buffalo is one of the main beneficiaries of this limitation of 
armament agreement and has been far better protected than if there 
had been a hundred forts bullt for her defense. The growth of 
Buffalo is a mute testimonial of the efficacy of this agreement of 1817, 
which is the most successful example of its kind in all history and has 
made for peace and good will for over a century on our common border- 
land of 3,000 miles, q 

With the exception of the veterans of the World War who took 
part in actual battle and saw for themselves the horrors of war, no 
element in our body politic Is more concerned with bringing about 


peaceful relations among nations and lessening the opportunities and 


likelihood of war than the women of America. That is why I am glad | 


to leave Washington and come all the way to Buffalo to add my voice 


in support of President Coolidge's proposed conference to limit arma- 


ments. 


I believe in preparedness. I believe in a small, efficient Regular 


Army, with a goodly number of officers; a large federalized National | 


Guard; and an Officers’ Reserve Corps with sufficient appropriations 
to provide two weeks’ training annually for at least 10,000 of the 
80,000 reserve officers. I have no sympathy or patience with the 
militarists, on the one hand, who are constantly seeking to increase 
our Military Establishment and perceive dire disaster in any move for 
peace and limitation of armaments, or with the pacifists, on the 
other hand; who would have America defenseless and advocate the 
doctrine of turning the other cheek. Without fear of contradiction, 


La e ate far better ‘prepared for national “defense wan in ang Ape fer arousing. tha women ak Ameria to united and concerted action 


period of our bistory except during actual conflict. 

I put my faith in preparedness for peace, believing as 1 do that the 
most vital unsolved problem to-day is the achievement and maintaining 
of world peace. I believe that the United States, because of its posi- 
tion of leadership in the world, has a great moral responsibility to 
exert its influence and power to promote peaceful relations between 


nations and show by its example that peace based on justice, coopera- | 


tion, and conciliation is the only kind of peace that is lasting and 
worth haying, 

Let us prepare for peace by inculcating the right kind of peace 
ideals in the minds of the coming generation and by glorifying peace. 
Let us reveal the horrors of war and teach the truth that war is the 
blackest, least excusable, and most damnable crime against man and 
God. There can be no peace without there being a genuine desire for 
peace, and that will come when the women of the world unite in 
demanding proportional limitation of armaments and the settlement 
of international disputes by means of international arbitration. 

I am going to let you in on a secret if you promise not to tell the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes: It was the overwhelming, persistent, 
and insistent demand of the women of America on the platform, by 
petitions, and by letters to Congress and to ex-President Harding that 
caused the calling of the Washington conference to limit naval arma- 
ments. I belieye that credit should be given where credit is due, and 
your organization was largely responsible not only for haying the 
conference called but for arousing public opinion in support of pro- 
portional limitation of naval armaments, In my opinion it was the 
greatest step toward peace since the armistice, and a far greater 
achievement than anything the League of Nations has accomplished. 


The agreement to proportionally reduce the number of battleships | 


wiped away overnight competitive rivalry and all thought of war 
between Japan and the United States—so much so that even now in 
the stress of the immigration question there is no jingo talk of resort- 
ing to war on either side. The Washington conference accomplished 
much and saved the taxpayers $250,000,000 annually, but the prece- 
dent it established was of even more importance by showing how and 
what would be done to limit armaments and prevent war-producing 
competition in nayal armament. 

I believe that widespread education against war is an effective 
method of preventing war, and should be encouraged by the women 
of America. War is a blight, a curse to the world, and the only hope 
is the maintenance of peace through the aid of the united and con- 
structive effort of such organizations as yours. 


Justice, but political, dominated by England and France. 


| 
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There is no one solution to the peace problem. I believe that the 
entrance of the United States into the World Court would be a step 
in the right direction. The American people, however, should be fully 
informed regarding the exact nature of the duties and functions of 
the court and not told that it will bring about the millennium, but is 
only a step toward adjusting international disputes and would be of 
psychological yalue in promoting peace. I hope in the near future 
that the great powers will agree to sign the compulsory arbitration 
clause, which would go a long way toward solving the peace problem. 

I am not an irreconcilable, but in my opinion it would be the part 
of wisdom for the United States to keep out of the League of Na- 
tons for the present at least, until European nations begin to dis- 
arm, bond their debts, and signify a desire for peace. Article V of 
the league covenant requires unanimous consent of all nations in the 
league before action by the league can take place. This is just the 
same as if unanimous consent were required to put a bill through 
the Senate. It would be obviously impossible to pass any measuro 
of importance under these conditions. That is why I am opposed to 
the league, because as constituted to-day it has no means of achieving 
or preserving the peace of the world. It is simply the enforcement 
agent for the Versailles treaty, without the power to amend any of 
its harsh or unworkable territorial provisions. I am also opposed to 
entering the league without a reservation to Article X guaranteeing 
the political independence and the territorial integrity of the members, 

The league is impotent and powerless as at present constituted to 
limit armaments or settle major issues, and by staying out of the 
league we retain our freedom of action to cali international conferences 
for the purpose of promoting world peace. The American people de- 
livered their verdict on the league issue four years ago and there has 
been no new evidence produced to cause a change of sentiment. It is 
more than ever evident that the noble conception of the league has been 
turned into a combination of the victors to exploit their own advantage. 
The constitution of the league was so framed as to render futile any 
efforts to remedy or amend the Versailles covenant. The league is not 
a judicial organization Tike the Permanent Court of International 
Were we 


| to enter the league we could not help taking sides on questions which 


would involve and entangle us hopelessly in European jealousies, am- 
bitions, and intrigues. 

I introduced on January 8 a resolution calling for another limita- 
tion of armament conference, and believe that the time will soon be 


to make such a conference a success. The Premier of England, Ramsay 
MacDonald, has repeatedly shown his broad vision and earnest desire 
for peace by advocating further limitation of armaments, and it is to 
be hoped that the Dawes report will furnish a basis for an early settle- 
ment of the reparation question, without which there can be no peace 
in Europe. 

In my opinion President Coolidge has a wonderful opportunity, sup- 
ported by the women of America, to take an unselfish and construc- 
tive step toward promoting world peace by calling a conference in 
Washington to further limit armaments, which can not come too soon 
for the good of the world. 


The present appalling situation in Europe can not last long without 
an appeal to the sword. The racial and national hatred there amount- 
ing to blood vengeance is too strong to be kept down by coercion and 
the rule of foreign bayoneis. The rule of force especially applied from 
without can not endure and is only a passing phase in countries where 
civil rights and liberties have once flourished. Revolts, civil wars, for- 


eign wars, and wars of liberation are bound to occur and reoccur for i 


the next 30 years, unless the representatives of the big nations can 


| reach an agreement based on justice, conciliation, and cooperation. 


That is the only road-to peace; there can be no peace unless there is a 
genuine desire for peace. There can be no desire for peace in Europe 
with militarism gone mad, and wars and rumors of war the dally food 
of the entire continental population. All-militarism is brutal and 
creates war psychology wherever it exists. In heavily armed nations 
there is unconsciously developed a spirit of conquest, imperialism, and 
belief in force. In nations like the United States with limited arma- 
ments our belief in the principles of justice, conciliation, and coopera- 
tion make for enduring peace. On our northern frontier of 3,000 miles, 
as emphasized at the beginning of my remarks, there is no need for a 
single soldier, a single gun, or a single fort, because of our belief in 


| international righteousness and our desire for peace. 


The first step toward developing a desire for peace in Europe is to 
call a conference, and the only way to call an international conference 
of the lending nations is to call it without fear, favor, or apologies. 
The preservation of international peace should be the continuous policy 
of all civilized nations, and no nation need apologize for advocating 
and furthering such a policy by all means within its power, particu- 
larly through its moral influence. 

I will gladly cooperate with the League of Women Voters in any con- 


| structive effort to promote peaceful relations and good will among tha 
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nations of the earth, as I belleve that the preservation of international 
peace is the most important and vital issue affecting the welfare of 
humanity and the entire structure of our modern civilization. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will there be anything to-morrow other than the 
District appropriation bill? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I hope not. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman that there will not 
be. There might be a conference report or something privi- 
leged. 

Mr. BLANTON. Time was also allowed to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Marrs]—20 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


JUDGE DAVID PATTERSON DYER 


Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recogp concerning former Repre- 
sentative David Patterson Dyer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday afternoon, termi- 
nating a long and eventful career at the ripe age of four score 
and six years, Judge David Patterson Dyer, a former Member 
of this House, passed peacefully to his great reward. 

Judge Dyer was the last survivor of the Forty-first Congress, 
which convened in 1869, and the beginning of his term ante- 
dated by two years the historic service of Speaker Cannon, of 
Illinois, of whom he was always an ardent admirer. 

A Virginian by birth and a Missourian by adoption, he rep- 
resented and exemplified the highest ideals and the best tradi- 
tions of both States. 

His public career began in 1860 with his election as district 
attorney, and for the remaining 64 years of his life he was 
prominently identified with the publie life of- the State. He 
was elected to the State legislature in 1862 and reelected in 
1864, and while serving in that capacity reeruited the Forty- 
ninth Regiment of Missouri Volunteers, and as its colonel com- 
manded it through the battles of an active and successful cam- 
paign in Missouri and the South. At the close of the war he 
was elected to Congress and served one term, beginning in 1869. 
He was an active supporter of President Grant, who appointed 
him United States attorney for the eastern district of Missouri, 
where he won immediate fame in the prosecution of the noto- 
rious whisky ring. 

Four years later he was the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor, but was defeated and returned to his law practice, where 
he remained until again appointed United States attorney for 
the eastern district by President Roosevelt. He was reappointed 
in 1906 and the following year was elevated to the Federal 
judgeship, He died as he wished to die—in the harness, holding 
court but two days before his death, 

Few men have possessed so generally the genuine affection 
of the people of his section. He was particularly loved by his 
old neighbors, and his home-coming to attend service at old Sand 
Run Church was an annual event and was looked forward to as 
a red-letter day on the calendar of three counties. His name 
and career enrich and embellish one of the longest and most 
interesting chapters in the history of Missouri. 

Able, brilliant, democratic, and of magnetic personality, his 
name has been a household word throughout the State for 
more than a generation. He was true to every trust and 
faithful to every obligation—soldier, statesman, jurist, gen- 
tleman. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 

Mr. MacGresor, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 
to withdraw the papers on file in connection with the bill H. R. 
6562, a pension bill, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 
H. R. 7959. An act to provide adjusted compensation for 
veterans of the Warid War, and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

; By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. Pesman, for four days, on account of illness, 

To Mr. Jonnson of Texas, for to-morrow, May 3, on account 
of important business. 

To Mr. OAmPBRELL, for 10 days, on account of the illness of 
his wife. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 13 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
May 3, 1924, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

449. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a suppleniental estimate of appropriation 
for the legislative establishment of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, for expenses of inquiries and 
investigations ordered by the Senate (H. Doc. No. 254); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

450. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting two communications from the Postmaster 
General of the United States, submitting estimate of appropria- 
tions in the sum of $6,413.81, to pay 118 claims which have been 
adjusted and require an appropriation for their payment (H. 
Doc, No. 255) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

451. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Acting Secre- 
tary of Commerce, submitting a claim of the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad for damages to privately owned property in the 
sum of $487.39, which claim has been adjusted by the Director 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and which require an ap- 
propriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 256); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

452. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1923, $953.23, and supplemental estimates of ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, $51,000, 
for the Department of Justice, amounting in all to the sum of 
$51,953.23; also a draft of proposed legislation affecting the 
appropriation for 1925, to authorize the lease of court rooms in 
New York City for a period of five years (H. Doc. No. 237); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

453. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Seeretary of 
the Navy, submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum 
of $1,947.33 to pay eight claims which he has adjusted and 
which require an appropriation for their payment (H. Doe. 
No. 258) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

454. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting two communications from the Secretary 
of War, submitting claims for damages to or loss of privately 
owned property in the sum of $4,496.23 of seven claimants, 
which have been adjusted and which require an appropriation 
for their payment (H. Doc. No, 259) ; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

455. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of 
the Navy, submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum 
of $40,149.04 to pay claims of Jeremiah J. Kelley and 49 others, 
which have been adjusted and which require an appropriation 
for their payment (H. Doc. No. 260); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

456. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of the 
Navy, submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of 
$6,816.74 to pay claims of the Texas Oil Co., Port Arthur, Tex., 
and 22 other claimants, Which have been adjusted and which 
require an appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 261) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

457. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Acting Sec- 
retary of Commerce, submitting claims for damages to pri- 
vately owned property in the sum of $390.64 of four claimants, 
which claims have been adjusted by the Commissioner of 
Lighthouses, and which require an appropriation for their 
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payment (H. Doc. No; 262); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

458. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Treasury De- 
partment under date of March 4, 1924, submitting the claim 
of Richard P. Moore in the sum of $42.82 which has been 
adjusted and which require an appropriation for its payment 
(H. Doc. No. 263); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

459. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1924, to defray the cost of representation of the United 
States at the meeting of the Inter-American Committee on 
Electrical Communications to be held in Mexico City, Mexico, 
beginning May 27, 1924, $30,000 (H. Doc. No. 264); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

460. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental and deficiency estimates of 
appropriations: for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1924, and for prior fiscal years, amounting 
to $359,378.20, together with certain proposed legislation (H. 
Doc. No. 265); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs: H.R. 
5722. A bill authorizing the conservation, production, and 
exploitation of helium gas, a mineral resource pertaining te 
the national defense, and to the development of commercial 
. aeronautics, and for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 

No. 627). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 9033. A 
bill declaring an emergency in respect of certain agricultural 
commodities, to promote equality between agricultural com- 
modities and other commodities, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 631). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 8586. A bill to provide for the free transmission through 
the mails of certain publications for the blind; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 633). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5567. 
A bill to provide for the inspection of the battle fields in and 
around Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania Courthouse, Va.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 634). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Committee on War Claims. 
S. 2357. An act for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co.; 
with an amendment (Rept. Ne. 625). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Committee on War Claims. 
H. R. 2336. A bill for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee 
for Hd Fletcher; without amendment (Rept. No. 626). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Br. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 2016. 
A bill for the relief of William M. Phillipson; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 628). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
5061. A bili for the relief of Russell Wilmer Johnson; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 629). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
5456. A bill granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. Knox; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 630). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. MAG of Pennsylvania: Committee on Naval Affairs. 


H. R. 8736. A bill for the relief of James J. Meehan; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 632). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 

6442. A bill for the relief of William H. Armstrong; with an 

amendment (Rept. No. 635). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


' PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 9028) to authorize the addl- 
tion of certain lands to the Whitman National Forest; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 9029) to promote the mining 
of potash on the public domain; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 9030) to provide for the con- 
solidation of the land service in Alaska, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9031) to amend section 5 of an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for 
other purposes,” approved December 29, 1916; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9032) to amend 
section 1015 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 9033) declaring an emer- 
gency in respect of certain agricultural commodities, to pro- 
mote equality between agricultural commodities and other com- 
modities, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri 
culture. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9034) 1 
the regauging of distilled spirits, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 9035) reclassifying the sal- 
aries of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service and 
readjusting their salaries and compensation on an equitable 
basis, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post 
Office aml Post Roads, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 9036) for the relief of 
Henry Simons; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 9087) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas V. Hunt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A pill (H. R. 9038) granting a pen- 
sion to Amy H. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 9089) for the relief of David 
F. Reid; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 9040) for the relief of Clarence 
C. Cadell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9041) granting a pension -to Robert Gore; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9042) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Coalman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9043) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret W. Dexter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9044) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet E. Dennison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9045). granting a pension to Nannie Ogle 
Bird; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9046) for the 
relief of Philip Osburg; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 9047) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy C. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9048) granting a pension to Julia Dugan; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9049) granting a pension to Lettie Painter; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 9050) granting a pension 
to Emily J. Foust; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 9051) for the relief of Joseph 
H. Seymour; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 9052) granting a pension 
to William Smallwood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARD of New York: A bill (H. R. 9053) granting a 
pension to Anna Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2640. By Mr. BOX: Petition of S. W. Sinclair and sundry 
persons of Marshall, Tex., members of the International Ma- 
chinists’ Association, asking for the enactment of the Brook- 
hart-Hull bill (S. 742, H. R. 2702) requiring that all strictly 
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military supplies be manufactured in Government-owned navy 

yards and arsenals; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
2641. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of the members of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church of Romeo, Mich., and the Woman's 


Christian Temperance Union of Romeo, Mich., protesting 
against any modification of the eighteenth amendment and the 
Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2642. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Openers and Packers’ 
Association of the United States Customs Service, New York 
City, asking for a living wage, and also favoring House bill 
8202, to amend the retirement act, providing for a pension after 
30 years’ service; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2643. Also, petition of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica, opposing the making of freight rates out of political ex- 
pediency, and viewing with great concern anything that would 
restrict the Interstate Commerce Commission in the free and 
unbiased consideration of any and all matters coming before 
it; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2644. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of 138 employees of the 
Wayne Junction car shop of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way Co., protesting against the adoption of the Howell-Barkley 
labor bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

2645. By Mr. FENN: Petition of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Hartford County, Conn., protesting against the pro- 
posal to discharge the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce from further consideration of House bill 7358; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2646. Also, petition of the Employers’ Association of Hart- 
ford, Conn. (Inc.), comprising 300 business concerns, pro- 
testing against the proposal to discharge the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce from further consideration 
of House bill 7358; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

2647. Also, petition of the Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
merce, objecting to the passage of the so-called Fitzgerald bill 
(H. R. 487) with reference to workmen’s compensation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2648. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the American Federation 
of Railroad Workers, Harsimus Lodge, No. 99, protesting 
against the passage of the Howell-Barkley bill (H. R. 7358); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2649. Also, petition of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
favoring the enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

2650. Also, petition of the Millers’ National Federation, op- 
posing the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. i 
2651. Also, petitions of the Tllinois Valley Manufacturers’ Club, 
of La Salle; the Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., of Rockford; 
L. E. Block, chairman board of directors of the Inland Steel Co., 
of Chicago; and George D. Roper, of Rockford, all of Illinois, 
opposing amendment of the transportation act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2652. Also, petition of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
opposing the proposed tax on radio receiving sets; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2653. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of American Federation 
of Railroad Workers, Chicago, III., protesting against the 
Howell-Barkley bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. š 

2654. Also, petition of Harsimus Lodge, No. 99, American 
Federation of Railroad Workers, Jersey City, N. J., protesting 
against passage of the Howell-Barkley bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2655. By Mr. SITES: Petition of citizens of Carlisle and 
Cumberland County, Pa., requesting favorable consideration of 
House bill 8799, providing an increase in pension for Mr. B. F. 
Cornman, of Carlisle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Sarurpay, May 3, 1924 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 24, 1924) 
The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 


one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 7959) to provide adjusted 


compensation for veterans of the World War, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was subsequently signed by the President pro 
tempore. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


Fis PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names; 


Adams Fess Kin Shields 
Ashurst Fletcher Lad Shipstead 
Ball Frazier Lodge Shortridge 
Bayard George McKellar Simmons 
Borah Glass McKinley Smith 
Brandegee Gooding McLean Smoot 
Brookhart Hale McNary Stanley 
Bruce Harreld oses Stephens 
Bursum Harris Neely Sterling 
Cameron Harrison Norris Swanson 
Capper Heflin Oddie Underwood 
Caraway Howell Overman Wadsworth 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Johnson, Minn. Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Warren 

Dial Jones, Wash, Ransdell Watson 

Dill Kendrick Reed, Pa. Weller 
Ferris Keyes Sheppard Willis 


Mr. SMOOT. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is detained from the Senate on 
official business. I ask that the announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent owing to ill- 
ness. I ask to have this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-two Senators hav- 
ing answer to their names, there is a quorum present. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—VOTE ON RADIO AMENDMENT 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, yesterday on the vote upon the 
radio amendment I was paired with the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. I inadvertently voted and failed 
to announce the pair. I make the statement at this time that 
he would have voted against the committee amendment had he 
been present, and if the rule permitted I would withdraw my 
vote in order to take care of him. My vote, of course, did not 
affect the result. It was an inadvertence on my part. 


SPECULATIONS IN WHEAT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following communication from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
which was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, and, with the 
accompanying report, referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 2, 1923. 
Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore, United States Senate. 

Dear Senator CUMMINS: In response to Senate Resolution No. 9, 
adopted by Senate on January 8, 1924, I have the honor to transmit 
herewith the report of the Grain Futures Administration under the 
grain futures act of September 21, 1922, with respect to trading in 
grain futures on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY C. WALLACE, Secretary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication in the nature of a petition of the Trenton Council 
of Churches, of Trenton, N. J., praying that a more satis- 
factory method of dealing with the problem of Japanese immi- 
gration be found than that contained in pending immigration 
legislation, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also laid before the Senate a memorial of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, remonstrating against ratifi- 
eation of the convention for the protection of trade-marks 
signed at Santiago, Chile, April 28, 1923, which was referred 
to the Committee on Patents. 

He also laid before the Senate a petition of the constituent 
bodies of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and other bodies, praying for the participation of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a petition of the National 
Council of Administration, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, praying that the next appointee to the Civil 
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Service Commission be an ex-service man, which was referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions of the New York 
Chapter of the Military Order of the World War, protesting 
against the passage of legislation for the relief of the distressed 
and starving women and children of Germany, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DILL presented a petition of sundry citizens of Tacoma, 
Wash., praying for the passage of the so-called Dyer anti- 
lynching bill, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. WARREN presented memorials of sundry members of 
Laramie (Wyo.) Lodge No. 10 and Rock Springs (Wyo.) 
Lodge No. 16, The Shop Employees’ Association, Union Pacific 
System, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Howell-Barkley railway labor bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. ; 

Mr. PEPPER. I present a petition of the Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association and request eonsent that it be referred to 
the Committee on the Library and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on the Library and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Petition of the Roosevelt Memorial ation, a corporation of the 

District of Columbia, praying that a site in the city af Washington 

be approved for the erection of a monument to Theodore Roosevelt. 


To the Congress af the United States of America: 


Inasmuch as five years have pow elapsed since the death of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Roosevelt Memorial Association, desiring to erect an 
enduring monument to the memory of Theodore Roosevelt in the city 
of Washington, has set aside the initial sum of $1,000,000 for the fur- 
therance of that purpose. A 

The association can not preceed with that purpose until the Con- 
gress shall have given its approval to the use of a site in the city of 
Washington. Such approval is necessary to the accomplishment of the 
plans of the association, because the association wishes to obtain a 
fitting design. for the proposed monument through a competition which 
shall be limited to the best-qualified American architects, sculptors, 
and other artists, and the designs to be submitted can not be ade- 
quately prepared except in relation to a designated site. 

In selecting a year ago the site hereinafter proposed, after close 
examination of numerous other sites in the District of Columbia, the 
association was influenced by the knowledge of President Roosevelt's 
part in the creation of the Park Commission plan of 1901, by his 
unswerving support of it, and by his insistence that each new element 
of beauty or utillty introduced into the city should be in harmony 
with it. The association’ respectfully submits that it is peculiarly 
fitting that his memorial should be an important factor in the realiza- 
tion of the plan of 1901. It desires to carry this plan forward by 
placing the national memorial to him on a site so situated that the 
creation of the memorial will mean the development of one of the 
hitherto undeveloped but major portions of the plan. 

The association is aware of the problems and the practical considera- 
tions involved in connection with the site whieh it has in view. The 
existence of such difficulties and the importance of their eorreet sotu- 
tion make it impracticable to define the exact nature of the memorial 
and the exact limits of the site desired until the whele problem shall 
have been considered by the architects to whom it is to be submitted. 

It is equally impracticable to estimate at this time the exact cost of 
the memorial. In case the sum now set aside by the association for 
the erection of the memorial should prove insufficient for the pur- 
pose, and in case the necessary further funds should not be otherwise 
contributed, the association may request the Congress to appropriate 

-such further sums as may be necessary. The association does not at 
the present time request any such appropriation. 

Wherefore the Roosevelt Memorial Association respectfully prays 
that the Congress of the United States will approve by appropriate 
resolution tbe following proposal subject to the conditions thereto 
attached: 

That that portion of the territory included in the Park Commission 
plan of 1901, lying im general between the Washington Monument 
and the Potomac River and bounded by Fifteenth and Seventeenth 
Streets projected southward, including the waters of Twining Lake, 
be granted and dedicated as a site for the erection by the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association of a monument to Theodore Roosevelt. This 
graut is made subject to the following conditions: ; 

1. The Roosevelt Memorial Association shall proceed forthwith 
secure an appropriate design for the monument in accordance with the 
plans embodied in its petition. The design selected shall provide ade- 
quately for the requirements of traffic circulation and recreational 
facilities, 

2. The design selected shall be submitted to the Congress before the 
Ast day of January, 1925, 


8. Unless the Congress approves the design submitted within one 
year thereafter this grant shall be deemed revoked without further 
resolution thereon, unless the time for submitting a satisfactory design 
be extended, 

ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL Association (Ixc.), 
WiLbtam Boxen THOMPSON, President. 

Lawresce F. ABBOTT, Artuve W. PAGE, 

R. J. Coppray, JoRN M. PARKER, 

HERMANN HAGEpors, GIFFORD. Pincuor, 

Witt H. Hays, Enric Roor, 

Eros H. HOOKER, MARK SULLIVAN, 

Inwin R. Kinkwoop, WILLIAM BOYCE THOMPSON, 

WILLIAM LOEB, ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 

The Peecutive Committee of the Board of Trustees, 

[SEAL] HERMANN HAGEDORN, Secretary, 

New Tonk, February 8, 103). 


Mr. LODGE presented the memorial of the Association to 
Abolish War, of Boston, Mass., remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation excluding Japanese immigrants to the 
United States, which was referred to the Committee on Im- 
migration. 

Mr. CAPPER presented the petition of sundry members of 
the Mothers’ Club of Columbus, Kans., praying an amend- 
ment to the Constitution regulating child labor, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Lisbon, Ohio, favoring the 
participation.of the United States in the Permanent. Court of 
International Justice, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Lisbon, Ohio, protesting against the en- 
actment of legislation excluding Japanese immigrants to the 
United States, which was referred to the Committee on Im- 
migration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a mass meeting 
held under the auspices of a committee of the Yugoslav 
Workingmen’s Benevolent Organization at Bellaire, Ohio, re- 
monstrating against the passage of diseriminatory legislation 
affecting foreign-born workers, which was referred to the 
Committee on. Immigration. 

Mr, FLETCHER presented petitions of sundry citizens and 
business firms in the State of Florida praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to protect the public against the so-called 
“cnt-rate evil” and false pretense in merchandising under 
trade-mark or special brand of articles of standard quality, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which was 
referred the following bill and joint resolution, reperted them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2434) for the purchase of the Oldroyd collection of 
Lineoln relics (Rept. No. 400); and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 85) authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the participation of the, United States in the prepara- 
tion and completion of plans for the comprehensive observance 
of that greatest of all historic events, the bicentennial of the 
birthday of George Washington (Rept. No. 491). 

Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on Publie Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 2932) to quiet the title 
to lands within Pueblo Indian land grants, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
492) thereon. 

Mr. KEYES, from the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 2284) to provide for 
the construction of certain public buildings in the District of 
Columbia, reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 498) thereon, 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, tọ which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally witheut amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2232) to amend section 2 of the act approved 
February 15, 1898, entitled “An act granting additional quaran- 
tine powers and imposing additional duties upon the Marine 
Hospital Service“ (Rept. No. 404); 

33 (H. R. 1475) for the relief of Luke Ratigan (Rept. 

0. 3 

A bill (I. R. 6817) to provide for the construction of a vessel 
for the Coast Guard (Rept. No. 496) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 8070) authorizing preliminary examinations and 
surveys of sundry streams with a view to the control of their 
floods (Rept. No. 497). 
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GREAT PEEDEE RIVER BRIDGE, S. C. 


Mr. DIAL, From the Committee on Commerce, I report back 
favorably with amendments the bill (S. 3097) to authorize the 
building of a bridge across the Great Peedee River, in South 
Carolina, and I submit a report (No. 498) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, in section 1, page 1, line 6, before the 
word “bridge” to strike out highway”; in line 7, before the 
word “at” to insert “at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation,” and on page 2, line 2, after the word “ navigable,” 
to strike out “water” and to insert “ waters,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State Highway Department of South 
Carolina, in connection with the Lower Peedee bridge commission, 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct and maintain a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Great Peedee River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near a point 
known as Yawhanna Ferry, between the counties of Georgetown and 
Horry, S. C., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on May 2, 1924, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 1932) to 
change the name of Thirty-seventh Street between Chevy 
Chase Circle and Reno Road. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3219) to amend the China trade act, 1922; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3220) authorizing the health officer of the District 
of Columbia to issue a permit for the removal of the remains 
of the late George Mauger Burklin and the remains of the 
late Anton Lerch Burklin from Glenwood Cemetery, District 
of Columbia, to Fort Lincoln Cemetery, Prince Georges County, 
Md.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 3221) for the relief of employees of the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving who were removed by Executive order 
of the President, dated March 31, 1922; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3222) for the relief of S. Davidson & Sons; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 8223) for the relief of certain landowners; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3224) for the relief of J. P. Boland (with aceom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3225) granting a pension to A. A. Henry (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3226) for the relief of Harry P. Hollidge (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 3227) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to accept on behalf of the United States title to certain lands 
within the Medicine Bow National Forest, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3228) to encourage home ownership and to stimu- 
late the buying and building of homes; to create a standard 
form of investment based on building-association mortgages; 
to create Government depositories and financial agents for 
the United States; to furnish a market for Government bonds; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

A bill (S. 3229) for the relief of the owners of the barge 
Mary M; 


* 


A bill (S. 3230) for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the lighter Linwood at the time of her collision with 
the U. S. S. Absecom ; 

A bill (S. 3231) for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the U. S. transport Florence Luckenbach on or about 
December 27, 1918; A 

A bill (S. 3232) for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Basse Indre and all owners of cargo laden aboard said ves- 
sel at the time of her collision with the steamship Housu- 
tonic; and 

A bill (S. 3233) for the relief of owners of cargo aboard 
the steamship Bosley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3234) to amend the act entitled “An act to license 
customhouse brokers,” approved June 10, 1910; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. CUMMINS (Mr. Overman in the chair): 

A bill (S. 3235) for the relief of Christina Conniff (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 120) approving, conditionally, 
a site for the erection of a monument to Theodore Roosevelt; 
to the Committee on the Library, 


AMENDMENT TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. SHIELDS submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2257) to consolidate, codify, 
revise, and reenact the laws affecting the establishment of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau and the administration of the 
war risk insurance act, as amended, and the vocational re- 
habilitation act, as amended, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment authorizing a pre- 
liminary examination and survey, and so forth, of the Homo- 
sassa River, Fla., intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H. R. 8914) authorizing the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. STANFIELD submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for investigating the food habits of 
North American birds and other animals in relation to agri- 
culture, horticulture, and forestry, and so forth, from $508,880 
to $652,240, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 7220, 
the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on May 1, 1924, 
the President approved and signed the act (S. 2821) to amend 
section 3 of an act entitled “An act to incorporate the National 
ee id Birthplace Memorial Association,” approved March 


METROPOLITAN POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENT 


On motien of Mr. Barr and by unanimous consent, the bill 
(H. R. 5855) to fix the salaries of officers and members of 
the Metropolitan police force and the fire department of the 
District of Columbia was recommitted to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—BLAIR COAN 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the press generally 
on yesterday morning carried a statement to the effect that a 
witness—one Blair Coan—appearing before the committee in- 
vestigating charges against my colleague had told that he was 
sent to Montana by Mr. Lockwood, secretary of the National 
Republican Committee, to get something on my colleague and 
another Senator, and that upon the adjournment of the commit- 
tee, to a group of newspaper reporters, Mr. Coan had stated that 
the other Senator was myself. The New York World carried the 
news item, and in addition thereto a statement to the effect 
that in giving the information the witness proudly slapped his 
breast and said that he had in his inside coat pocket the evi- 
dence against Senator WALSH. 
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On yesterday morning I received a telegram from Mr. Coan, 
which reads as follows: 

Wasuineoton, D. C., May 1, 192}. 
Hon. THOMAS J. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

I learned to-night the New York World correspondent had sent out a 
story saying I said I found information in Montana sufficient to cause 
an indictment against you. This is not so. I made no such statement, 
and it was evidently sent out for some purpose. I phoned New York 
and had it killed in World after first edition, and have called and wired 
all newspapers whom I thought might have carried such a statement. 

BLA Coan. 


Notwithstanding this denial, Mr. President, the fact is that 
Mr. Coan did say and did do what he is reported in the New 
York World to have said and done. It was said and done in 
the presence of Mr. Kinsley, of the Chicago Tribune; of Mr. 
Speer, of the New York Times; of Mr. Hopkins, of the New 
York World; and of Mr. Bean, of the New York Times, all of 
whom will aver that the report in the New York World of what 
transpired is correct. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to comment upon this trans- 
action further than to observe that it is a perfectly plain and 
flagrant contempt of the Senate of the United States, not only 
on the part of Mr. Coan but of everyone who is responsible for 
his acts, calculated, as a matter of course, if not obviously in- 
tended, to intimidate Senators in the discharge of their duties 
in this Chamber and before the committees of the Senate. 

Obviously any action taken with reference to the matter upon 
this side of the Chamber or by myself would be attributed to 
motives other than a desire to preserve the dignity and to 
maintain the independence of Senators. Doubtless some Senator 
upon the other side of the Chamber will feel that it calls for 
notice, if not for action, by this body. 

TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the tax bill be now proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I send to the desk and offer 
as a substitute for the surtax provisions of the pending bill an 
amendment, which I will not, however, ask to be read. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Stiuuoxs is as follows: 


On page 34, beginning with line 5, strike out all of subdivision (a), 
section 211, and in place thereof insert the following: 

“Sec. 211. (a) In lieu of the tax imposed by section 211 of the 
revenue act of 1921, but in addition to the normal tax imposed by 
section 210 of this act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for 
each taxable year upon the net income of every individual a surtax 
as follows: 

“Upon a net income of $10,000 there shall be no surtax; upon net 
Incomes in excess of $10,000 and not in excess of $14,000, 1 per cent 
of such excess. 

“Forty dollars upon net incomes of $14,000; and upon net incomes 
in excess of $14,000 and not in excess of $16,000, 2 per cent in addi- 
tion of such excess, 

“Righty dollars upon net incomes of $16,000; and upon net incomes 
in excess of $16,000 and not in excess of $18,000, 3 per cent in addi- 
tion of such excess. 

“One hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $18,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $18,000 and not in excess of $20,000, 4 
per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Two hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $20,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $20,000 and not in excess of $22,000, 
5 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Three hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $22,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $22,000 and not in excess of $24,000, 
6 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Four hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $24,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $24,000 and not in excess of $26,000, 
7 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Five hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes of $26,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $26,000 and not in excess of $28,000, 
8 per cent in addition of such excess, 

“Seven hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $28,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $28,000 and not in excess of $30,000, 
9 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Nine bundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $30,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $30,000 and not in excess of 
$34,000, 10 per cent in addition of such access. 

“One thousand three hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes 
of $34,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $34,000 and not in 
-excess of $36,000, 11 per cent in addition of such excess, 


“One thousand five hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of 
$36,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $36,000 and not in excess 
of $38,000, 12 per cent in addition of such excess. 

One thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes 
of $38,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $38,000 and not in 
excess of $42,000, 13 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Two thousand three hundred dollars upon net incomes of $42,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $42,000 and not in excess of 
$44,000, 14 per cent In addition of such excess, 

“Two thousand five hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes 
of $44,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $44,000 and not in 
excess of $46,000, 15 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Two thousand eight hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes 
of $46,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $46,000 and not in 
excess of $48,000, 16 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Three thousand two hundred dollars upon net incomes of $48,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $48,000 and not in excess of 
$50,000, 17 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Three thousand five hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes 
of $50,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $50,000 and not in 
excess of $52,000, 18 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Three thousand nine hundred dollars upon net incomes of $52,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $52,000 and not in excess of 
$56,000, 19 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Four thousand six hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 
$56,000 ; and upon net incomes in excess of $56,000 and not in excess 
of $58,000, 20 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Five thousand and sixty dollars upon net incomes of $58,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $58,000 and not in excess of $62,000, 
21 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“ Five thousand nine hundred dollars upon net incomes of $62,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $62,000 and. not in excess of 
$64,000, 22 per cent in addition of such excess. > 

“Six thousand three hundred nnd forty dollars upon net incomes of 
$64,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $64,000 and not in excess 
of $66,000, 23 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Six thousand eight hundred dollars upon net incomes of $66,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $66,000 and not in excess of 
$68,000, 24 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Seven thousand two hundred and eighty dollars upen net incomes 
of $68,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $68,000 and not in 
excess of $70,000, 25 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Seven thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars upon net in- 
comes of $70,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $70,000 and 
not in excess of $74,000, 26 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Eight thousand eight hundred and twenty dollars upon net in- 
comes of 574.000; and upon net incomes in excess of $74,000 and 
not in excess of $76,000, 27 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Nine thousand three hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes 
of $76,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $76,000 and not in 
excess of $80,000, 28 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Ten thousand four hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes 
of $80,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $80,000 and not in 
excess of $82,000, 29 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Eleven thousand and sixty dollars upon net incomes of $82,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $82,000 and not in excess of 
$84,000, 30 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Eleven thousand six hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes 
of $84,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $84,000 and not in 
excess of $88,000, 31 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Twelve thousand nine hundred dollars upon net incomes of 
$88,000 ; and upon net incomes in excess of $88,000 and not in excess 
of $90,000, 32 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Thirteen thousand fiye hundred and forty dollars upon net in- 
comes of $90,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $90,000 and not 
in excess of $92,000, 33 per cent in addition of such excess, 

“Fourteen thousand two hundred dollars upon net incomes of 
$92,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $92,000 and not in excess 
of $94,000, 34 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Fourteen thousand eight hundred and eighty dollars upon net 
incomes of $94,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $94,000 and 
not in excess of $96,000, 35 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Fifteén thousand five hundred and eighty dollars upon net in- 
comes of $96,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $96,000 and not 
in excess of $100,000, 36 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Seventeen thousand and twenty dollars upon net incomes of 
$100,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $100,000 and net in 
excess of $200,000, 37 per cent in addition of such excess, 

“Fifty-four thousand and twenty dollars upon net incomes of 
$200,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $200,000 and not in 
excess of $800,000, 38 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Ninety-two thousand and twenty dollars upon net incomes of 
$300,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $300,000 and not in 
excess of $500,000, 39 per cent in addition of such excess. 
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“One hundred and seventy thousand and twenty dollars upon net 
incomes of $500,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $500,000, in 
addition 40 per cent of such excess.” 


Mr, SIMMONS addressed the Senate. After haying spoken 
for some time, he said: 

Mr. President, I wish now to discuss the majority plan; and 
as it is about the lunch hour, and as I probably have been a 
little tiresome in my assaults upon the Mellon plan, I have 
not sufficient attendance here to induce me to proceed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
aters answered to their names: 


Adams Fess King Reed, Mo. 
all Fletcher Ladd Reed, Pa. 
rand —.— McKinley Shipetead 

ndegee y 

— —— Glass McLean Simmons 

Bruce Gooding McNary Smith 

B Hale Moses Smoot 

Cameron Harreld Neely Stanley 

Capper Harris Norbeck Stephens 

Caraway Harrison Norris Sterling 

C 3 Heflin die Wadsworth 

Dale Johnson, Calif. Overman Walsh, Mont. 

ohnson n. Watson 

Dill Jones, Wash, W 

Fernald Kendrick Pittman 

Ferris Keyes Ransdell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Sixty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from North Carolina will i 

Mr. SIMMONS resumed his speech. It is in full as follows: 

Mr. President, I think I shall follow the precedent estab- 
lished by the chairman of the Committee on Finance, the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and ask that I be not 
interrupted while I am discussing this question. When I shall 
haye finished, I shall be glad to answer questions. 

Mr. President, in discussing the amendment I have just 
offered it may be opportune to review briefly the history of 
these Income taxes. Prior to 1912, under the Republican Party, 
wealth went practically untaxed. Practically no specific levies 
were made against it. It is true that under the régime of 
Mr. Aldrich a small income tax was imposed on corporations, 
a tax of 1 per cent above an exemption of $5,000. The masses 
paid the taxes necessary to support the Government. With the 
exception of this little corporation income tax, wealth eseaped 
taxation. It was a great privilege and put the masses at 
great disadvantage in the matter of taxation. The Democratic 
Party denounced this exemption as a special privilege accorded 
those taxpayers best able to pay, and when it came into power 
under President Wilson it proceeded to remedy the evil and to 
enact legislation abolishing discriminatory exemptions and to 
require wealth to contribute its fair share to the support of the 
Government, Naturally the beneficiaries of these exemptions 
wished them contigned, and therefore resented the action of 
the Democratic Party in discontinuing them. They did not 
seriously complain when the war was on, but wien it was 
over a campaign to reduce war taxes was inaugurated, not so 
much to reduce general taxes, but to reduce the taxes the 
Democrats, to equalize burdens, had imposed upon wealth. 

Naturally in these conditions these people looked to the Re- 
publican Party to restore the discriminatory exemption the 
Democratic Party had taken from them. Therefore, to that 
end, in the 1920 campaign they mobilized all their resources 
and put them behind the movement to restore the Republican 
Party to power. What promises were then made or assurances 
given I do not know, but I do know that in the revision which 
was undertaken and accomplished in 1921, Secretary Mellon 
then demanded that surtaxes be reduced from 65 per cent to 
25 per cent, as he now demands that they be reduced from 
50 per cent to 25 per cent. He also suggested the reduction or 
elimination of certain so-called nuisanee taxes, but it soon be- 
came evident that his chief interest was centered in the reduc- 
tion of surtaxes. I also know that when the surtax rate was 
held at 50 per cent by the efforts of Democrats and pro- 
gressive Republicans there was great disappointment on the 
part of Republicans and resentment and disgust on the part 
of the “interests.” There were intimations that the “ interests” 
claimed they had not received what they expected and what 
had been promised, and veiled apologies were made and assur- 
ances given that what they demanded would thereafter be 
granted. ‘ 

Another election was approaching and the “ interests” were 
doubtless demanding that something be done to make good the 


assurances and promises given after the disappointments of 
the revision of 1921. To meet these demands and arouse and 
rally to the Republican standard in the approaching contest 
these powerful forces of organized wealth something had to be 
done and done quickly, and the surplus in the Treasury afforded 
an opportunity for another revision. Accordingly a bill was 
prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury, known as the 
Mellon plan, and sent to Congress with what amounted to an 
emphatic demand from the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President that it be passed practically without amendment. 
Undoubtedly if this plan Guld be put through as demanded 
and expected by its author, it would be eminently satisfactory 
to the interests demanding undertaxation and would have over- 
come the discontent growing out of the disappointing result 
of the revision of 1921. An attempt was made to camouflage 
the proposed reduction by advertising it as a measure in the 
interest of the mass of taxpayers. That fraud was soon 
exposed, By this time it is hoped that the sponsors for this 
unequal and discriminatory’scheme of tax legislation have dis- 
covered that while fair and equal tax reduction is popular, 
undertaxing overgrown incomes is not favored except by its 
beneficiaries. 

The interests which in 1923 demanded and now demand that 
their taxes be cut in two are also strenuously opposed to bonus 
legislation. I do not attribute this attitude as to the bonus 
to a lack of patriotism, but it is obvious that the large expendi- 
tures incident to a bonus might jeopardize or defeat tax reduc- 
tion of the sort that they desire. Opposition to the bonus from 
this sonree was therefore but natural. It would interfere with, 
perhaps defeat, their supreme objective, which was to relieve 
wealth of its fair share of taxes. 

Just before the adjodrnment of Congress in December, 1923, 
Mr. Mellon renewed his recommendation of 1921 and advised 
the Congress that instead of the deficit he himself had pre- 
dicted there was a fat surplus in the Treasury and vigorously 
recommended the reduction of surtaxes to a maximum of 25 
per cent, simultaneously warning the Congress against the 
bonus, Indeed, he told the people and the Congress that. they 
must choose between tax reduction and the bonus. 

It soon developed that the stage was set for the powerful, 
insidious, misleading propaganda which followed, not only in 
favor of the Mellon plan but against the bonus. 

Simultaneously with the recommendations of the 
and the approval of the President, through all the agencies 
which the Treasury Department, the administration, the Re- 
publican Party organization, and the big interests could com- 
mand, a nation-wide campaign was inaugurated to sell the dual 
scheme of the Secretary of the Treasury to the country. As 
was expected, both proposals appealed to the owners of big 
fortunes and big incomes. Under such circumstances it was 
not difficult to organize and launch the campaign then inaugu- 
rated to cut the taxes of the rich in two and kill the bonus, 

Ubiquitous influences and agencies and the organized ma- 
chinery of propaganda and publicity exercised or controlled 
by great wealth were quickly mobilized to put through this, 
to them, attractive program of the Secretary. No propaganda, 
no scheme of publicity, was ever more powerfully financed 
or more ably engineered and directed. On the other hand, the 
opponents of the program were unorganized. Their facilities 
of publicity were relatively meager. Under these circum- 
stances the Mellon plan, both to untax the rich and to kill the 
bonus, had almost full possession of the field of publicity, and 
his schemes were subjected to the full test of publie opinion and 
approval. 

What has been the result? What has been the response? 

The answer may be compressed into one sentence. No two 
propositions so powerfully backed have ever met with such 
an overwhelmingly crushing repudiation. The bonus so vigor- 
ously assailed, ridiculed, and spurmed has received the em- 
phatie indorsement of both Houses of Congress. The vaunted 
Mellon plan was able to command in the House of Representa- 
tives only about one-half of even the Republican strength of 
that body, and it is now known that its few sponsors in the 
Senate have abandoned hope, if they ever had any, and are 
fishing on both sides of the Chamber for a compromise. The 
overwhelming repudiation which this proposition has so far 
received is conclusive evidence of its utter lack of merit and of 
its amenability to the charge leveled against it of inherent 
iniquity and selfishness. 

Repudiation of the Mellon plan does not mean that the people 
or their representatives are not in favor of tax reduction to 
the full extent, consistent with the public welfare. 

But it does mean an emphatie disapproval of the so-called 
Mellon plan of accomplishing that result, and a rejection of 
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the assumptions and conjectures upon which the Secretary 
predicated his plan; and it does mean a repudiation of his 
suggestion that we could not have both tax reduction and a 
bonus. 

I have denounced the Mellon plan—and that is the only. plan 
of surtax legislation so far proposed by the majority, it is the 
plan before the Senate—as discriminatory in favor of the over- 
grown incomes of great wealth. That charge is the gravamen 
of our attack upon it. Therefore, before discussing this plan 
in detail, I deem it proper to state to the Senate in a general 
way the grounds upon which that charge is made. 

It is not difficult to establish the fact that this so-called Mel- 
lon plan of surtax reduction clearly favors taxpayers with big 
incomes and clearly discriminates against the taxpayers with 
small incomes. It is not difficult to do it because it is written 
upon the face of the bill, if you will just take the time to make 
a mathematical calculation. 

I have here a calculation of the average rates proposed by 
the Mellon plan upon the different groups of brackets in the 
bill. It shows that upon incomes less than $64,000 the Mellon 
plan makes an average reduction of only 22 per cent. On 
incomes in excess of $64,000 and up to $100,000 the Mellon 
plan makes an average reduction of 35 per cent—22 per cent 
reduction on incomes below $64,000, 35 per cent on incomes 
between $64,000 and $100,000, and a flat reduction on incomes 
in excess of $100,000 of 50 per cent! Reduced to percentages, 
this is a reduction on incomes in excess of $100,000 more than 
twice as great as on incomes below $64,000. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In addition to that, is it not true that 
the last Congress reduced those upper brackets 15 per cent 
without reducing the lower ones? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I will get to that later. 
now about the reductions from the present law. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is the true situation as to the 
reductions since the war taxes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

There is the evidence of our charge. 
bill. It can not be camouflaged. It can not be evaded. It 
can not be explained. It condemns the Mellon plan as a 
gross, flagrant attempt to pervert legislation from the channels 
of public welfare into the channels of private selfishness and 
greed. 

Carrying out the minority theory that surtax reductions 
should be based upon the fundamental principles of ability 
to pay—a principle we hold sound politically, economically, and 
philosophically—I offer on the part of the minority the sub- 
stitute amendment for the Mellon surtax rates that I have 
just presented. I shall now discuss this amendment with some 
degree dt detail and elaboration. 

In the beginning of the propaganda for the Mellon plan 
Democrats were charged with opposing tax reduction when 
they denounced that plan as unfair and discriminatory, and a 
part of the public were temporarily deceived. 

The people now understand both our position and that of 
the advocates of the Mellon plan. They know that the Demo- 
cratic Party, in and out of Congress, stands for reductions to 
the full extent compatible with the Government’s needs and 
the public welfare. They know that it demands that these 
reductions should be accomplished in a way that will be fair 
to the people as well as the classes, to the masses as well as 
the interests, to the small as well as the big income, and 
against reductions which unduly favor big and discriminate 
against small incomes, 

The plan of reductions the minority proposes is based upon 
the traditional Democratic principle of ability (o pay. The 
plan of the majority, the so-called Mellon plan, reverses that 
principle. It gives the greatest reduction to the man who is 
best able to pay and the least reduction to the man who is least 
able to pay. 

Before discussing the details of the surtax substitute, I wish 
to advert to the grounds upon-which Mr. Mellon and his fol- 
lowers base their arguments and contentions for a 50 per cent 
cut in the surtax rates of the present law, and the manner of 
distributing these reductions. 

First, the Secretary of the Treasury contends that the Gov- 
ernment will get more revenue from a 25 per cent than a 50 
per cent surtax maximum. This contention would seem upon its 
face to be wholly illogical. This fact seems to have been 
recognized by the Secretary for the reason that he seeks to 
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differentiate it from the ordinary rule by the claim that the 
50 per cent maximum rate can not be effectively enforced be- 
cause of evasions induced, as he claims, by the alleged exces- 
sively high surtax rate. This contention is based upon the as- 
sumption that unless these taxes are reduced to the extent he 
proposes inyestments will be withdrawn in the future, as he 
claims they have been in the past, from productive industries 
and put into tax-exempt securities, and that the result will be 
disastrous in the future, as he claims it has been in the past, to 
business prosperity and to the revennes of the Government. 

The evidence offered by the Secretary to establish this con- 
tention is, first, alleged wholesale investment in tax-free securi- 
ties to escape surtaxes; secondly, the decrease in the number of 
individual income-tax payers and the decrease in revenues re- 
ceived from individual incomes; third, business depression 
resulting from these alleged evasions. . 

The answer to these contentions, to my mind, is not difficult. 
First, as to the alleged withdrawal of capital from productive 
investment and its effect on business: The Secretary claims, as 
I understand him, not that this scheme of evasion will be 
inaugurated unless his plan is adopted but that it already 
obtains and is now going on and has been going on for some 
time. The rate which now obtains, and which has obtained 
since 1921, is 50 per cent. Do the conditions of business during 
this period support the Secretary's contention? Do they show a 
lack of prosperity or the serious embarrassment to our pro- 
ductive industries which the Secretary portrays? I think not. 

Is there anything in the business situation of the past 18 
months to justify or confirm the Secretary’s contention with re- 
spect to the disastrous effect of rates 10 per cent higher than 
those proposed in the substitute I have offered? 

Manifestly the facts of the situation do not sustain his 
contention, but refute it. Under a 50 per cent rate, the year 
1923 was one of great prosperty; one of the most prosperous 
in our history; business was unusually brisk and profits large; 
earnings of corporations phenomenal; money for all sound en- 
terprises plentiful; interest rates moderate. 

What has happened to change so radically the situation? 
What has suddenly developed that makes it impossible, unless 
the plan of the Secretary is adopted, for the business interests 
of the country to proceed and continue upon the same level 
of prosperity as during the past year or two years? Certainly 
the temptation to take money out of productive industry was 
just as great—yes, greater—under the existing rate of 50 per 
cent than it will be under the 40 per cent rate we propose for 
future years. The truth is the Secretary has set up a bogey 
man, and his whole argument is predicated upon a myth. 

Mr. President, neither the evidence presented nor the 
records of the Government sustain the claim that large sums 
have been thus diverted to tax-free securities. 

The Government reports, which have already been presented 
to the Senate, conclusively refute this contention of the Secre- 
tary and his followers. There has been no sufficient answer to 
the record evidence in refutation of that contention presented 
to the Senate by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] a 
few days ago in his very able speech in opposition te the Mellon 
rates. 

I assume that in the year 1922, which I think was the year 
to which the statistics offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico applied, the number of rich men who died was about the 
average. I do not remember now exactly how many estates 
valued at amounts in excess of a million dollars were included 
in the table of decedents of that year presented by the Senator, 
but I remember that the total gross value of the estates listed 
for estate taxes in that year were not much below $3,000,000,000. 
My impression is that quite a large number of these estates 
were in excess of $1,000,000. The aggregate included estates of 
many men who while living were engaged in large business 
enterprises, as well as the estates of men whose business was 
relatively small. The official reports show that of the nearly 
$3,000,000,000 gross value of these estates the tax-exempt se- 
curities included were barely sufficient to defray funeral and 
administration expenses, 

When the proponents of the Mellon plan ask that surtaxes 
on big incomes be reduced 50 per cent upon the ground that 
existing rates are forcing money out of productive channels 
into tax-exempt securities, it is incumbent upon them to present 
some reliable and tangible evidence, something more satis- 
factory and persuasive than assumptions and finespun argu- 
ments, to show that the alleged plan of evasion is systematically 
practiced and that it has attained such proportions as to 
jeopardize the industrial and business prosperity of the country, 
I submit that the Congress should not be asked to make the 
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sweeping and drastic cut in surtaxes proposed by Mr. Mellon 
in the interest of a small number of taxpayers, especially when 
the beneficiaries are those best able to pay taxes, unless the 
reason assigned for the reduction is proved and established to 
the satisfaction of the Congress. 

Now, I do not overlook in this connection the arguments and 
conclusions in this behalf based on the fact that the number 
of individual income-tax payers has decreased and that the 
receipts of revenues from this source have likewise declined. 
It is probable that the facts as to such decreases are as 
contended by the Secretary, but the reason is not the one 
assigned by him and by the majority. If these decreases are 
due to successful efforts to evade surtaxes, the evasion com- 
monly resorted to to accomplish this end is not investment in 
tax-free securities but evasions of an entirely different and 
much more attractive character, many of which the Treasury 
Department could probably have circumvented if it had been 
as keen to collect money out of the big interests for the Goy- 
ernment as it is now to reduce their taxes. 

If the Secretary has assigned the correct reason for it, if 
the decline in the number and in the incomes of individual 
taxpayers is the result of investment of funds in tax-free se- 
curities, then, of course, there is force in the suggestion. But 
what is the evidence of that? There is no convincing evidence 
that these decreases have resulted from tax evasion by the de- 
vice of investment in Government securities, but there is evi- 
dence of the most satisfactory character of a wide tendency 
toward investment in corporations and toward the incorporation 
of indiyidual enterprises because of opportunity which the cor- 
porate method affords to evade surtaxes by nondistribution of 
surplus earnings. 

The method I have just pointed out obviously offers far 
greater and more attractive opportunities of evasion than in- 
vestment in tax-free securities, opportunities that the evidence 
shows are systematically resorted to. The record of the results 
of these methods shows a state of facts which—approximately, 
at least—accounts for the decreased number of individual surtax 
payers and the decreased amount of revenue derived from that 
source, These evasions, as I indicated, can be traced to the laws 
and practices of corporations respecting their surplus earnings. 
The normal tax imposed upon corporation incomes under exist- 
ing law is only 124 per cent. That part of the income not dis- 
tributed pays no surtax. This fact makes investment in cor- 
porations very tempting and attractive to surtax dodgers. It 
has resulted in large increases in undistributed surpluses, and 
it has also resulted in the systematic establishment of holding 
companies who hold the stock of the mother corporations and 
furnish a barrage to protect their against the surtax 
gatherer. More than this, individuals engaged in productive 
enterprise find they can escape surtaxes by incorporating their 
businesses and retaining their earnings. The opportunities to 
escape surtax through these methods are almost unlimited and 
they haye largely revolutionized the method of conducting 
business operations of considerable size. 

As a result more than one-half the earnings of corporations 
escape surtax. Official records show that the undistributed 
surplus earnings of all corporations amount to about $19,000,- 
000,000, as I recollect it—almost as much as the entire national 
debt. The success of this scheme of incorporation to evade sur- 
tax has been so great that it has tempted individuals to incor- 
porate their individual business and to withhold their surplus 
earnings from distribution. The effect of this is to escape all 
tax except the 12} per cent normal tax now imposed on cor- 
porations. Surely this situation could not have escaped the 
attention of the Secretary, and it is very significant that he 
should have confined his recommendations to legislation to 
prevent evasions by investment in tax-free securities and over- 
looked these much more extensively and effectively employed 
plans to accomplish the same result. 

Realizing the importance of this matter, the minority mém- 
bers of the committee, after much study and deliberation of 
the question, have offered an amendment which, if adopted 
and effectively enforced, will go far in defeating these schemes 
which have so successfully evaded the payment of surtaxes 
and furnished a refuge for individual taxpayers who wished 
to escape their obligations, and which largely account for the 
decrease in the number of individual taxpayers and in the réye- 
nue derived from individual incomes, 

Mr, President, I desire permission, without reading, to incor- 
porate, in connection with the argument I have just been pre- 
senting in reference to corporate undistributed surplus, a table 
showing the earnings of corporations which are not distributed 
and which escape surtaxes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 


The table referred to is as follows: 
Corporation statistics, 1922 income 
[From Senate Documént 85] 


Unknown. 


109,313 | 6, 888. 778. 764 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the surtax amendment pre- 
sented by the minority, as I haye previously intimated, is 
based upon the Democratic theory of equalizing taxation upon 
the principle of ability to pay. Acting upon this principle we 
have applied very low rates, relatively speaking, to small in- 
comes as compared with the rates imposed upon large incomes, 

Upon incomes below $64,000 we have made reductions much 
greater than those provided by the so-called Mellon plan pre- 
sented by the majority, and we have made reductions some- 
what less than the Mellon plan on incomes between $64,000 and 
$100,000. We have, however, carefully graduated the reduc- 
tions. 

As the income increases from $100,000 upward the reductions 
we make are greatly less than those made in the Mellon plan, 
so that when we reach the maximum of 40 per cent at $500,000 
the reduction from that point upward amounts to only 20 per 
cent from the present law as against 50 per cent under the 
Mellon plan as reported by the majority. 

In making these proposed reductions the minority have given 
full consideration to two important facts, 

First and foremost, as I have heretofore said, the principle of 
ability to pay. 

A tax of $100 to a man whose income is only $5,000 or $6,000 
is a heavier tax than a tax of many times that amount to a 
man whose income is $50,000 or $100,000, and the disparity 
increases as the income increases, If this principle be correct 
in imposing taxes, it is equally correct in reducing taxes. 

But there is another consideration of determining influence 
which received our consideration and influenced our action. 
It is this: The large incomes of the country are made chiefly 
through the so-called productive industries, whether conducted 
by individuals or corporations. It has been said, and truthfully 
said, that it is difficult to impose a tax upon these industries 
that can not be on to the consumer, whether it be a reve- 
nue tax or a tariff tax, and that statement is true of practically 
all of these taxes except an income tax. Of all taxes income 
taxes are most difficult to pass on. To the extent that the taxes 
imposed by the Government can be passed on they impose but 
little financial burden, though some inconvenience, to the origi- 
nal taxpayer. This is true of tariff as it is of internal-reyenue 
taxes. But the earners of small incomes are chiefly salaried 
men, artisans, mechanics, craftsmen, employees, laborers, and, 
under present conditions, farmers, who have nothing to do 
with fixing the price of their products and therefore can not 
pass on to others the burdens of government which are imposed 
upon them by taxation. These are the people who have to pay 
the taxes that are passed on to them by those who are more 
fortunate and whose incomes are large. They are the people 
who pay the excise tax in the last analysis imposed upon the 
industries; they are the people who in the last analysis pay the 
miscellaneous taxes; they are the people who pay the tariff 
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taxes imposed for the benefit of large productive industries. 
The tariff levies alone are estimated to cost the consumers of 
the country $3,000,000,000 annually. Therefore in distributing 
reductions in income taxes, practically the only tax which can 
not easily be passed on, we thought justice suggested that a 
larger proportionate reduction should be given to small than to 
large incomes. 

There is another circumstance that appealed to us. In 
the reduction of war taxes made in 1921 large incomes were 
relieved to a far greater extent than small ones. The excess- 
profits tax upon corporations was repealed, thus remitting to 
them over $400,000,000 in taxes and thereby to that extent in- 
creasing the incomes of the individual stockholders of those 
corporations. The reductions then made in individual income 
taxes amounting to over 20 per cent inured chiefly to the 
benefit of the larger taxpayers. The total of reductions then 
accorded to the larger incomes was between five and six hundred 
millions of dollars, while the total reductions on small individual 
incomes were relatively very small. If the Mellon plan should 
pass, the big incomes would again get the lion’s share of the 
reductions. Indeed, it is now apparent and generally recog- 
nized that the paramount objective of this Mellon scheme is to 
reduce the surtaxes of the big taxpayers. For this reason we 
felt that in the reductions now to be made special consideration 
should be accorded to that class of income-tax payers who 
were unjustly discriminated against in the 1921 revision. For 
these reasons the reductions we have made on incomes of less 
than $64,000 are much greater in percentage than those made 
under the Mellon plan or those proposed in any other plan that 
has been suggested. 

While the reductions made in the minority plan upon the 
lower brackets are much greater than those of the Mellon bill, 
those upon incomes between $64,000 and $100,000 are substan- 
tially less than those of the Mellon plan, but they are carefully 
graduated downward. 

The general result is that a taxpayer with an income of 
$100,000 will pay under the minority plan a surtax of only about 
$2.900 more than under the Mellon plan. While under the 
minority plan the tax rate upon an income of this size 
is 36 per cent, the amount of tax actually to be paid upon 
an income of this size is only 17.2 per cent. This is be- 
cause in computing the tax upon each income the taxpayer gets 
the benefit of all the lower rates in the lower brackets; that is 
‘to say, upon the first $2,000 of his income he pays the rate 
fixed in the first bracket, which is 2 per cent normal and no 
surtax, upon the next $2,000 the same reduction, and so on 
through all the intervening brackets. Under the minority plan 
the total tax upon $100,000 income is $17,020, which evidently 
is only 17.02 per cent. 

The great bulk of business—the so-called productive indus- 
tries—is owned and operated by men whose individual incomes 
do not exceed $100,000. These are the men Mr. Mellon, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, claims should be safeguarded against 
a deterring surtax and a rate that will subject them to the temp- 
tations to evade the law or withdraw their capital from these 
enterprises for investment in nonproductive securities. While 
we do not accept either the statements of facts or the reasoning 
of the Secretary, we have recognized the fact that by far the 
larger part of the competitive business of the country is oper- 
ated or controlled by individuals whose incomes do not exceed 
$100,000, and for that reason we have accorded liberal reduc- 
tions to this class of income-tax payers. 

When we get above $100,000 we soon reach the domain of 
the enormously rich, the realm of the overgrown trusts and 
monopolies that dominate business and politics, stifle eompe- 
tition, crush small competitors, drive out of productive chan- 
nels millions invested in private competitive enterprise, and 
exploit the masses at will. Most of these enormous individual 
incomes can be traced back to these great monopolies, and the 
great dividends accruing from these monopolies are in part the 
fruits of tax evasions, such as undistributed surplus; of grea: 
benefactions at the expense of the masses, such as tariff boun- 
ties; monopolistic exploitation of the consumers of their prod- 
ucts; and the heartless smashing of private competitors. These 
powerful and overweaning combinations, whose profits make 
possible these enormous incomes, have driven and are driving 
more capital out of productive channels than any and all other 
determining causes, including the Mellonites’ bogy of tax- 
exempt securities 

Ought not the beneficiaries of these great incomes derived 
through monopolies fostered by privileges and exemptions to be 
taxed at a much higher percentage rate than the man of rela- 
tively small income and whose income is made in active, 
wholesome competition with his fellows and represents largely 
the earnings of personal industry, initiative, effort, and toil? 


I can not agree with my Republican colleagues on the 
Finance Committee that it would be either fair or just to the 
great mass of taxpayers to make a second drastic cut in the 
taxes of a few thousand taxpayers whose great incomes make 
it possible for them to pay the taxes now imposed and yet 
prosper beyond the dreams of avarice. For these reasons we 
have felt that the chief beneficiaries of the reduction should 
be, and we have given it to, the taxpayers whose incomes do 
not exceed $100,000. 

Mr. President, I have heretofore stated the average redue- 
tions made under the Mellon plan. I now wish to place in 
juxtaposition the reduction under the two plans. I ask that 
the table which I have in my hand and which states the per 
cent of reductions in parallel columns may be published as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Average reduction of surtaw rates from the 1921 base 


Mellon Simmons 
plan plan 


Percent | Per cent 
20 


Less than 864. 000 22 

$64,000 to $100,000... 35 a 

$100,000 to $200,000____. 48 z 
„000 to $500, 50 22 

er a a a aa 50 20 


Mr. SIMMONS. Under the Mellon plan incomes less than 
$64,000 are given an average reduction of 22 per cent. Under 
the minority plan they are given an average reduction of 28 
per cent. Incomes between $64,000 and $100,000 under the 
Mellon plan are given a reduction of 35 per cent, and under 
our plan 24 per cent. It will be seen that upon these lower 
incomes, up to $64,000, our reductions are much greater than 
the Mellon reductions. Upon incomes from $64,000 to $100,000 
our reductions are less than the Mellon reductions. 

From $100,000 to $200,000 the Mellon plan gives a reduction 
of 48 per cent, the minority plan a reduction of 23 per cent, 
still proportionally very much less than the Mellon plan. In- 
comes are getting very large when they reach $200,000. 

From $200,000 up the Mellon plan gives an average reduction 
of 50 per cent, while we give an average reduction of only 223 
per cent. 

From $500,000 up—there is where we reach our maximum— 
we give a reduction of 20 per cent to all that vast wealth that 
is in the higher domain of finance and of business; but the 
Mellon plan, while giving only 22 per cent reduction to the 
small taxpayer whose income is less than $64,000, gives to 
every taxpayer whose income exceeds $200,000 a flat reduction 
of 50 per cent. The minority amendment gives to incomes in 
excess of $500,000 a reduction of only 20 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator’s statement is very 
clear to those who understand the bill, but of course he means 
to say that the man with the $500,000 income gets upon that 
income exactly the same rate of taxes as the man with the 
small income on that proportion of his income which is within 
the lower brackets, and is only on that part of his income 
which is in excess of $500,000—using that for illustration 
that he pays the higher rates. The Senator’s idea ts perfectly 
clear, but his language on that point might have been miscon- 
strued. * 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will correct the mistake, Mr. President. 
I might as well right at this point—it is an appropriate point to 
do it—make some explanation with reference to the manner 
in which these surtaxes are assessed and calculated. 

The percentage rate of taxation upon an income of $100,000 
in the minority amendment is 36 per cent, but that does not 
mean that the taxpayer with that income will have to pay 36 
per cent of his income in taxes. As a matter of fact, the tax he 
will actually have to pay will amount to only 17 per cent of his 
total net income, and the table as worked out in the substitute 
amendment shows that the taxes to be paid upon that income 
are only $17,020, which is only 17.02 per cent, 

It is difficult for the ordinary man who has not studied these 
questions to understand how that result follows the rate im- 
posed. It follows in this way, Mr. President: 

The man who has $100,000 income gets the full benefit 
of the reduction given to every small taxpayer in every 
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lower bracket. That is to say, in calculating the amount of 
tax to be paid on the $100,000 income, it is divided up into 
parts, and the taxpayer is given tbe benefit of the lower 
rates of every bracket below the $100,000 bracket. As a result 
of that process the amount of tax actually to be paid upon an 
income of $100,000 is not 36 per cent, the rate of that bracket, 
for the reason, that by getting the benefit of the rates of 
all the lower brackets the 36 per-cent will only apply to the 
$2.000 in the 36 per cent bracket. I wish to insert at this 
point a table prepared for me by Mr. Joseph S. McCoy, the 
Actuary of the Treasury, showing how the surtax on incomes 
of $100,000 is calculated under the law: 


Surtaw on $100,000 net income 


Mellon plan 


F 
2 


810,000. $10,000 0 80 $0 0 $0 
312.000 2.600 1 20 20 1 20 
81000 2000 2 40 60 1 40 
810,000 . 2000 3 60 120 2 80 
818,000 . 2000 4 30 200 3 140 
20,000 2000 5 100 300 4 220 
822.000 2000 6 120 420 6 320 
$24,000.-..| 2.000 7 140 560 6 440 
220,000. 2000 $ 160 720 7 580 
$28,000.-..| 2000 9 130 900 8 740 
80,000 2000 20 1, 100 9 180 920 
$32,000.---| 2000 20| 11.320 200 1,120 
84,000 2600 20 1,560 200 1,320 
$36,000.--.| 2,000 260| 1.820 20 1.540 
80,000. 4.000 500 2,380 500 2.040 
840,000. 6,000 900 3.280 840 2, 880 
852.000. 6, 000 900 4.240 1.020 3.900 
888.000 6,000 100 5.260 1) 100 5, 060 
801,000. 6, 000 1,080} 6,340 1) 280 6, 340 
go. — 6000 1.10 7.480 1.40 7.780 
79,000. 6.900 1,20 8680 1.80 9.300 
882000. 6, 000 1.20 9,940 1.700 11.000 
888,000 6.000 1.30 11.20 1,840 12.000 
000. 6.000 1.880 12.640 1,880, 1.80 
100,000. 6,600 1.40 14,080 2.10 17,020 


The average rate of surtax on a net income of $100,000 under the 
Simmons rate is only 3 per cent larger than the Mellon rate. The 
above table shows the method of computing the surtax. 


Our rates are brought closer into the range of Mellon's 
rates by reason of the fact that our rates upon the first $64,000 
have been largely reduced as compared with the Mellon rates, 
and the taxpayers whose incomes are above $64,000 will get 
the benefit of those reductions; so that getting the benefit of 
our higher reductions upon the low incomes brings the amount 
of the tax to be paid when we get to $100,000 income closer 
to those of the Mellon plan than the per cent rates of that 
bracket indicate. The amendment I have offered will reduce 
the taxes on a great many more taxpayers with incomes of less 

-than $100,000 than the Mellon plan. 

Mr. President, when the Nation was in the throes of war, 
and had to tap every available source of possible national 
income the Democratic Party, which then held the reins 
of government, apportioned the burden upon the broad philo- 
Sophie principle of ability to pay. We paid probably one-third 
of the colossal expenditures incident to that great struggle 
from current taxes. The rest of the stupendous outlay we 
borrowed, and by far the greater part of that sum still hangs 
over us unpaid. The war is now over, but the war indebted- 
ness still endures and must be paid. The only way open to 
us to pay it is by taxation. We can reduce taxes from time 
to time, but we can not get to a normal peace-time basis until 
we shall have liquidated these emergency borrowings. 

In 1921, shortly after the advent to power of the Republican 
Party, Congress made a substantial reduction, but the reduction 
was not apportioned upon the theory of ability to pay but upon 
the contrary theory that if those able to pay are relleved from 
their burdens they will create a condition that will enable 
the weak to bear those burdens for them, and that enlightened 
statesmanship and sound business demanded this shifting of the 
burden. In other words, the Republican majority seemed to 
proceed upon the theory that the way to prosperity was to 
untax wealth and give it a free hand. But you can not untax 
wealth without transferring the burden thus lifted to the shoul- 
ders of the masses. Acting upon this unjust and mistaken 
theory in the 1921 revision the lion’s share of the reductions 
was giyen to those whose ability to pay was greatest and, as I 


said before, overgrown wealth was relieved of between five and 
six hundred millions of dollars of war taxes. 

Now, another opportunity. is given to make a small addi- 
tional reduction, only about $300,000,000, and wealth again 
Seizes upon the opportunity to demand that their remaining 
taxes be cut half in two. Undoubtedly it is our duty to reduce 
taxes to the full extent compatible with the requirements of 
the Government, but undoubtedly it is equally our duty to 
distribute the reductions fairly, and if former reductions bave 
been unequal, to repair that injustice as far as conditions will 
permit in the reductions now to be made. 

The action of the minority in framing the substitute now 
presented has given due consideration to all the facts and 
conditions of the situation and has endeavored to be just and 
fair in their treatment of all classes, 

Mr. President, in the observations I have made to-day with 
reference to the discriminations in favor of wealth, whether in- 
dividual or corporate, I do not wish to be understood by my 
8 in the Senate or by the country as inveighing against 
wealt 


I have no prejudice against wealth. I have never had any. 
I would not knowingly do an injustice to a rich man any 
more quickly than I would to a poor man. But I can not give 
my consent to any legislation which in my judgment is discrimi- 
natory and therefore unjust and violative of that great and 
fundamental principle of equality in the benefits and burdens of 
government. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
line [Mr. Stseatons] has just addressed the Senate in defense of 
the minority plan, so called, for a revision of the revenue act. 
He has expressed the views of the minority with great ability, 
as he always does when he undertakes to discuss an important 
question. He had for his audience six Senators a part of the 
time, but most of the time when I was in the Chamber he 
addressed himself to only three or four Members of this body. 
I am not surprised. We all know that the Democratic Senators 
held a caucus day before yesterday and decided almost unani- 
mously to repudiate the revenue plan recommended by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, that they decided to maintain the high 
surtaxes and, in addition, to protect all the avenues through 
which the interests, so called, could escape the payment of their 
legitimate taxes. r 

I realize that further debate on the bill is a sheer waste of 
time. The minds of Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
and upon this side are already made up. The matter has been 
discussed a long time and agitated and argued, and we might 
just as well dispose of the bill on Monday next as to continue 
the discussion any longer. But as a member of the Committee 
on Finance, I have taken some interest in the measure with the 
hope that we might secure the adoption of amendments to the 
present law that would be approved by well-recognized author- 
ities on the subject, the impartial, disinterested students of the 
subject who have no political axes to grind, no seat to keep, 
hoping that we might adopt a plan in a measure consonant with 
experience and common sense. I have, as I said, taken some 
interest with the other members of the committee in the en- 
deavor to recommend such amendments as would really im- 
prove the present law. But I realize that our labors have been 
in vain. Still, as I have said, as a member of the committee I 
feel it my duty to offer a few general observations upon the 
question of taxation. 

Mr. President, there was a period in our history when taxes 
were high and good money was not to be had. In some sec- 
tions the only coin in cireulation was the copper penny. During 
this period there was some concern in Connecticut as to what 
would happen to the exchanges when the copper mine in the town 
of Simsbury should fail to produce ore. There was a time when 
our grandmothers made cloth of wool, and when the rickets 
and other diseases threatened to exterminate their flocks 
they shook their heads at the prospect. There was a 
time when the bean weevil, which threatened to destroy the 
field bean, caused great consternation in New England, and 
especially in the thickly settled parts of Massachusetts. My 
grandfather wrote his sermons with the aid of a whale oil 
lamp, and he used to wonder what the good ministers would do 
for light when the whale crop was exhausted. ? 

We still have money and cloth and light and beans. 

If a Rip Van Winkle should awaken to-day from a century 
nap he would find much that is new and worth having under 
the sun and not much of anything old except the weather and 
human nature. And the weather has materially changed for 
the better since the glacial period. It is much better in some 
respects than it was in the days of Noah. Human nature has 
improved greatly since the Javanese gentleman ate his neighbor 
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for breakfast, but it is true that the homo sapiens still finds 
his greatest comfort in unnecessary worry. 

Mr. President, I have heard so much in the last few months 
about back-breaking burdens and unnecessary taxes that I 
thought I would see if I could find a silver or at least a copper 
lining to our revenue cloud. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass] in his brief but earnest argument against the soldiers’ 
bonus, graciously conceded to those who disagree with him an 
honesty of conviction equal to his own. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] in his eloquent and 
impressive criticism of things in general and the soldiers’ 
bonus in particular, admitted that the hardships which the 
farmers and others are suffering to-day could not be attributed 
toa law which has not yet become a law. But realizing, as I 
do, that when the adjusted compensation bill becomes a law 
all of our subsequent misfortunes will be laid at its door, I 
shall take this opportunity to call attention to some of the 
things that I think we ought to be thankful for, some things 
we may well worry about, and all of which I think have an 
intimate bearing upon the payment of our legal and moral 
obligations and the best way to raise the necessary funds. 

President Coolidge, in his Washington's Birthday address, 
told us, among other things, that the institutions which Wash- 
ington founded can not be maintained unless we accept re- 
sSponsibilities and make sacrifices, and that under all the laws 
of God and man there is no other way.” A great truth this 
bravely spoken by a brave and wise man. I wish the President 
had gone a little further and told the American people how 
comparatively easy it would be for them to bear their tax 
burdens if they would meet their responsibilities with a fair 
modicum of the fortitude with which the Father of his Country 
met his. 

The fact is, no people in all history have had as few economic 
ills or as many economic blessings as is the lot of the American 
people at this hour. The average man to-day has and can af- 
ford to have many comforts which the rich did not have in 
Washington’s day and for the simple reason that they did not 
then exist. The purchasing power of the average day’s work 
to-day is more than four times what it was when Washington 
was a boy. Seventy per cent of the national income goes to 
individuals who receive less than $5,000 a year. Highty-five per 
eent of the American people pay no Federal taxes. More than 
15,000,000 automobiles are now registered in this country. The 
American people own and operate 77 per cent of the automobiles 
of the world. Less than five millions of people have incomes 
large enough to call for an income tax, and yet thirteen millions 
have incomes large enough to own and operate automobiles. 

In the list of luxuries purchased in 1923, which I quoted the 
other day, totaling $24,000,000,000, I did not include a half 
billion dollars invested annually in fake securities. I am not 
criticizing expenditures—that is not my concern. I am simply 
ealling attention to the fact that they indicate a degree of 
prosperity never before enjoyed by any people anywhere. These 
vast expenditures for things not necessary to a comfortable 
existence clearly demonstrate that the American people can pay 
their war obligations without adding a single ill to existing con- 
ditions if they will meet the tax problem with courage and 
foresight. 

In the first place and at all times we must bear in mind that 
while the killing phase of the war is over the debt-paying phase is 
at its height. There are no more death lists for anxious mothers 
to read. The guns are silent, but the tax-paying battles of the 
war are still to be won and, of course, must be won, We re- 
member those striking lithographs that were posted on the 
corners of our streets to encourage investment in the Victory 
loan; that rugged, patriotic workman putting his hand into his 
pocket and exclaiming, Tes, I'll see it through.” All praise 
for what he did then, and yet he was simply making the best 
investment of his life. From 1914 to 1919, most of us were as 
deeply interested in making our bit as we were in doing it. 
In other words, our sacrifices were largely measured in con- 
stantly increasing profits and wages. If we spent less freely 
than before, we put our surplus into safe investments. A few 
of us went without beef and gasoline one day in the week. 
There were a few noble men and women who made real 
sacrifices, but the great mass of the American people boomed 
the market for flags and everything else. At the end of the 
war we found that our wealth as a Nation had doubled; the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar was redueed, but the fact remains 
that the average day's work to-day will buy four times the food 
and clothing that it would 80 years ago. 

Wages are now eight times what they were in 1843 and that 
is the reason why the American people can spend and do spend 
Bọ many billions of dollars for things that are not necessary 
to sustain life in comfort. I believe in good wages and good 
prices—I simply want to urge the fact that with all our taxes 


we as a nation are more prosperous than ever before in our 
roe and more prosperous than any other nation is or ever 

8 re 

If the American people could be taken back to the colonial 
days or to the last quarter of the eighteenth century and com- 
pelled to live for two days as their forbears lived, at the close 
of the first day of this experience they would, upon their 
bended knees, beg to be returned to the United States of 
1924, with all its taxes and other troubles. Anyone who is 
familiar with the debts and tax rates and other trials and 
burdens borne by those who won and gave to us the garden 
spot of the earth can have little patience with the men and 
women of to-day who, living in luxury and leisure, are prone 
to shirk the comparatively light responsibilities of the present 
hour. The fact is the generations of the American people 
above 21 years of age living at the time the war began in 
1914 knew nothing about taxes and to-day about all the average 
man knows about taxes is that he wants them reduced. The 
prevailing idea seems to be that taxes are of unwise and evil 
origin. During my service as a member of the Committee on 
Finance I have heard from no one who feels that his tax is 
just or necessary. The moving pictures throughout the country 
and many other ingenious devices are employed to create and 
spread the belief that Congress is willfully negligent in that 
it does not immediately abolish taxes and grant liberal appro- 
priations to help those sections of the country where profits 
are unsatisfactory. 

If we spent $24,000,000,000 in luxuries in 1923 we must add at 
least $2,000,000,000 to such expenditures in 1924; and we must 
remain able to pay any and all kinds of prices for the things 
we think we want. When we indulge in our favorite fad we get 
a run for our money, as the sporting gentlemen say, and while 
we would like to have the tax or price we pay for a Rolls- 
Royce or a joy ride in a Ford reduced, being good sports we 
raise the necessary lucre. We scold about it and then we 
do the best we can to get even by raising the price of the 
things we have to sell. But when we are called upon to pay 
into the common purse mohey for the common good our sport- 
ing blood suddenly becomes cold. Rachel weeping for her 
first-born has nothing in the grief line on the gentleman who 
delivers his fat income baby to the tender mercy of the collec- 
tor of internal revenue. It has been estimated that the amount 
of money spent every year in attempts to have taxes cut or 
evaded is 40 per cent of the total tax collected. This can not 
well be avoided. And yet with all the taxes that we pay and 
all the money that we pay lawyers and experts and others to 
help us avoid taxes, we haye more money left each year with 
which to gratify our sporting proclivities. 

During the war we did not look with much favor upon the 
pacifist or the boy who tried to escape enlistment. We called 
them “slackers,” and yet a large number of the American 
people to-day seem to have conscientious or other scruples 
ean paying the cost of saving the life and honor of the 

‘ation. 

I shall try to make it clear that we can pay our debts, legal 
and moral, and cut taxes so they will stay cut if the American 
people will face the situation in a spirit of intelligent selfish- 
ness, The biologists and sociologists tell us that we are los- 
ing the pioneer spirit which made us what we are; that our 
prosperity is becoming too heavy for our inherited capacities; 
that the spending habit is getting the better of the earning 
habit; that we are growing weaker physically, morally, and 
mentally, and instead of looking for salvation in the only diree- 
tion it is to be found, instead of rallying around the man who 
carries the flag of self-reliance and individual responsibility, 
we are demanding that Congress stay the inevitable conse- 
quences of our physical and spiritual regression. Some of the 
gentlemen who are voicing this demand denominate themselves 
as progressives. I do not attempt to define a progressive, but 
I am confident that the time has come when a conservative 
may rightly be classed as one who defends sound principles 
after they have become unpopular. 

The laboring man fails to realize that his most valuable tool 
is capital; that we can not progress industrially unless pro- 
duction capital increases progressively. High wages depend 
upon large sales at reasonable profits, which in turn require 
large production units. He looks upon a great factory as rep- 
resenting great riches, permanent wealth, but a factory that 
is not running at a profit is worth nothing, or less than noth- > 
ing, to the owner, and the larger the factory the greater the 
loss. All bills in the final accounting are paid out of the na- 
tional income. If the laboring man understood this subject -ə 
would demand that all taxes be collected from sources that 
will to the least degree directly or indirectly reduce the amount 
of capital required to keep the great industries in a healthy 
financial condition. 
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No estate, inheritance, or capital tax should be greater 
than one year’s income. The right to transmit large estates 
by will to lazy, extravagant children is looked upon with in- 
creasing disfavor by the masses of the people. The insolence 
of inherited wealth, its supine self-worship and arrogant as- 
sumption of superiority, are a growing offense in the eyes of 
all right-minded people. We find in the estate and inheri- 
tance tax a weapon with which we can easily confiscate 
swollen fortunes and turn them into the Public Treasury, tut 
the nation that permits itself to use the taxing power to 
equalize existing inequalities in the distribution of capital 
will soon find itself in a state of universal poverty. An 
estate or succession tax of 20 per cent during a period of 
hard times would close 50 per cent of the productive industries 
of the country if the owners should die during that period. 
Moreover, if estate or succession taxes are high the successful 
business man, anxious to provide for his children, as soon as 
he has accumulated a moderate fortune will be tempted to close 
up his business and invest his accumulations in tax-exempt se- 
curities, Inheritance taxes and estate taxes should be left to 
the States, where they will be fairly constant and moderate, 
otherwise great injustice will be done to those who die or inherit 
during a high-tax period. 

The Federal Government should look for its income to an- 
nual profits, net incomes, and stamp and consumption taxes. 
The economists tell us that we can not charge surtaxes to the 
cost of production, that we can not shift such taxes or taxes 
on profits to the consumer, They are right in theory but they 
all admit that when we consider the effect of surtaxes and 
high income taxes, while they can not be shifted they prevent 
reduction in prices, Consequently, the consumer would be 
much better off with a light turnover tax which he can 
see than he is with an invisible tax of from 5 to 15 per cent 
upon many things that he buys. 

There would seem to be an element of justice in distinguish- 
ing between an earned and unearned income, but when we go 
back a decade and ascertain the effect of the war upon earned 
or funded incomes, we shall find that the inequalities which 
would result from a lighter tax on earned incomes would be 
far greater than would result if we make no change in the ex- 
isting law. The war laid a tax upon unearned incomes of 
nearly 40 per cent by reducing the purchasing power of the 
dollar to 60 cents. The man who worked hard all his life and 

left $50,000 to his widow in 1914 belongs to a class that was 
severely pentlized by the war. The income of the widow, 
measured in dollars, has not increased. If it was a 5 per cent 
investment she gets $2,500 a year, and her dollars will not 
purchase as much by 40 per cent as they did in 1914. On the 
other hand, wages, fees, and all current expenses have been 
doubled by the war, When we take a sane and just view of 
the tax problém we should unhesitatingly collect, and collect 
now when prices are good, money enough to meet current ex- 
penses and provide for an ample sinking fund, and we should 
collect this money from profits, annual profits, and consump- 
tion taxes on Juxuries or a small turnover tax on all sales, 
While it is true that a sales tax will be proportionately heavier 
on the man of small income, the surtax and other taxes upon 
the larger incomes will fully offset this disproportion. 

It does not follow that an unpopular tax is an unwise or an 
unjust tax. In my desire to reach a wise conclusion as to 
which one of the many pending taxation plans I should support 
I have found it profitable to consider some of the experiments 
that have been tried before my time. As one who still believes 
that experience and the rule of three have their uses in the 
drafting of reyenue bills, I have been interested to note the 
evolution of our present system of taxation. I have been 
greatly impressed by the diversity of opinion upon this sub- 
ject that has emanated from our statesmen, and I have noted 
without surprise that in former days as now lawmakers have 
easily denounced unpopular taxes as unwise and unscientific 
and as easily have given their sanction to those cash-producing 
processes that have left unmolested the majority of the voting 
population. 

Mr. President, for the sake of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] says is being widely 

rused at this.time, I shall now call attention to a few items 
n history which have greatly fortified my view that our present 
tax burdens, though heavy and unwelcome, are not unbearable if 
we will meet them in the right spirit, and, I repeat, wisely use 
the taxing power for the purpose of raising the needed funds 
and as wisely refuse to use this power for destructive, punitive, 
or political purposes. 

I have said that wages to-day are eight times what they 
were when Washington was a boy. In support of this statement 


I will put in the Recorp at this point the wages paid by one | details of their deprivations and sufferings. 


of the oldest and largest manufacturing plants in this country, 
beginning in 1843, and my investigation has satisfied me that 
they are fairly comparable with and quite as high as the wages 
paid in other industries. 


Working | Earnings 
hours 


per hour 


72 $0. 042 8.05 
72 -072 5.18 
72 -078 5.62 
72 081 5,80 
60 107 6.42 
60 140 8H 
69 -132 7.92 
60 +151 7.92 
60 . 156 9.36 
60 .179 10. 74 
55 4 11, 22 
48 -440 21.15 
48 - 608 29.18 


The first organized strike in the building trades occurred 
in New York in the early thirties, when skilled labor, working 
12 hours a day for $1.37}, struck for a 10-hour day and $1.50. 
As late as 1850 stone masons and carpenters received 10 cents 
an hour and they did excellent work. I am not saying that 
wages were too low then or too high now. I call attention 
to the incomes received in former times for the sole purpose 
of indicating the comparative ease with which the tax burdens 
of to-day can be borne when compared with the taxes paid in 
those days. 

If we go back to the period following the close of the Revo- 
lution we find our forefathers struggling for their existence 
without money or credit. We find them eating the coarsest 
food and wearing the coarsest apparel, many of the best of 
them living in windowless cabins and knowing nothing about 
the comforts which the humblest citizen enjoys to-day. I have 
said that the purchasing power of the dollar is less now than 
it was then, but this statement must be taken with many 
important qualifications. Many articles of food which are now 
counted as common necessities were much more expensive 
then. For many years after the Revolution sugar sold for 
50 cents a pound and upward, tea for $1 a pound and up- 
ward. Wheat flour was practically unknown in the East. 
Pork, corn meal, and rye flour constituted a major portion of 
the daily diet, and these articles are cheap now. The death 
rate then was probably three times what it is to-day. Typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, diphtheria, cholera, yellow fever, annually 
took a heavy toll. In many instances medical and theological 
students upon completing their education voluntarily con- 
tracted smallpox and went to the publie pesthouses in order 
that, if their lives were spared, they might be immune from 
this dread plague and be able to administer to their parishioners 
and patients when their turn came, These men and women 
found their happiness and the courage to “carry on” in the 
firm belief that they were preparing themselves for mansions 
not made with hands and, for their progeny, a great and God- 
fearing Nation. So rapid has been our advance in national 
prosperity that we forget the hardships of yesterday and are 
even beginning to look upon the necessity for labor as nature's 
greatest bane instead of her greatest blessing. The record 
shows that the forces that have organized and kept in motion 
the historic procession from poverty to wealth and from wealth 
to war or paternalism and from war or paternalism back to 
poverty are still in working order. 

When Europe goes to work again and meets the responsi- 
bilities and makes the sacrifices necessary to pay her debts and 
restore her lost capital and credit she will in the process 
breed a superior generation of men and women who will have 
every incentive to follow that ancient and attractive plan 
“which gives to him who has the power and lets him keep 
who can.“ Europe will come back sooner or later and under 
the leadership born of stern necessity she will mother a mighty 
brood whose definition of right may not conform to ours. Our 
title to the garden spot of the earth will be recognized as long 
as we are fit and strong enough to hold it and no longer. 
To-day we are loved by nobody but ourselyes and there is no 
emotion more fatal to individual or national progress than 
Self-adulation. Unless we mend our faults while we are brag- 
ging about our virtues, if we forget that everything we possess 
to-day that our ancestors did not have is due to the fact that 
we inherited from them a continent of fertile acres and heads 
and hands that could meet responsibilities, nothing that we 
remember will save us. 

I have said that they were poor. 


I could cover pages with 
At times the 
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burdens they were compelled to bear were due to their experi- 
ments in unsound legislation, tax and otherwise. It is most 
interesting to note how they slowly and ofttimes reluctantly 
learned that taxing the few for the benefit of the many or tax- 
ing the many for the benefit of the few are economic impossi- 
bilities. 


Historians all agree that the most critical period in the his- 
tory of our country embraced the years between 1783 and 
1788. As Fiske says, That period was preeminently the 
turning point in the development of political society in the 
Western Hemisphere. It was the work done in these years be- 
tween 1783 and 1787 that created a Federal Nation capable 
of enduring the storm and stress of the years 1861-1865.” 

In 1774 the: 13 Commonwealths began to act in concert, but 
how feeble did they soon find this attempt at national in- 
tegrity. The most fundamental of all attributes of sov- 
ereignty—the power of taxation—was not given to the Con- 
tinental Congress. It could not collect taxes. It could make 
requisitions upon the 13 members of the Confederacy in pro- 
portion to the assumed value of their real estate, but it 
had no means of enforcing these requisitions. The power of 
levying taxes as we understand the term was entirely retained 
by the States. It could not collect its requisitions for its 
yearly budget without firing upon its citizens or blockading 
State ports. Every State had its own debt and some of them 
were applicants for foreign loans. In 1781 for current ex- 
penses of the Government $9,000,000 was needed. It was pro- 
posed to raise $4,000,000 by loans and secure $5,000,000 from 
the States. At the end of the first year $422,000 had been col- 
lected. Three States refused to pay anything, one paid one- 
third of the amount demanded. Of the continental taxes as- 
sumed in 1783, only one-fifth had been paid by the middle of 
1785. The new nation had no credit at home or abroad. 

In the summer of 1783, before the British troops evacuated 
New York, the disbandment of the Continental troops was 
hastened by’thg inability of the Government to pay the officers 
and men. rally, there was great discontent among the 
officers and men, which Congress dreaded. At the critical 
moment Washington asked Congress for half pay for the sol- 
diers for life. Threatened mutiny was suppressed by the 
tact and skillful appeals of Washington. In response to a let- 
ter from Washington to Congress the latter voted the soldiers 
a gross sum equal to five years’ pay in certificates bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent. In September, 1776, Congress paid a 
bounty of $20 and gaye 100 acres of land to each noncommis- 
sioned officer. In January of that year Congress granted small 
bounties. In 1778, in response to Washington’s appeal, Con- 
gress offered one-half pay for seven years after the war to 
those who remained in the service. Suffice it to say that Con- 
gress did much more for the defenders of the Nation then, in 
proportion to the ability of the people to pay, than we are 
asked to do now. Soldiers were human then as now. They 
would not be good for much if they were not. 

On April 21, 1778, Washington, in a communication to 
Congress, said: 


Men may talk of patriotism, fut whosoever builds upon this as a 
sufficient basis for conducting a long and bloody war will find himself 
deceived in the end. * * * I know it exists, and I know it has 
done much in the present contest. But I will venture to assert that 
a great and lasting war can never be supported on this principle alone. 
It must be aided by a prospect of interest or some reward. For a 
time it may, of itself, push men to action, to bear much, to encounter 
difficulties ; but it will not endure unassisted by interest. 


I commend this great and good man’s conception of the 
virtues and shortcomings of the combative instinct to those 
who hold that the soldier should enjoy losing his life in 
defense of his country, and his wages as well, while so engaged, 
especially if he faces death and debts and disease at the com- 
mand of the richest nation in the world. 

At the close of the eighteenth century the “League of 
Friends” was drifting toward anarchy. We were bullied by 
England, insulted by France and Spain, and eyed with suspicion 
by Holland. Our position was most humiliating. Our envoys 
were compelled to beg for money for a Government which 
could give no security, which could not raise money enough 
by taxes to pay its current expenses. Financial distress was 
widespread and deep-seated. There was no accumulated capital 
and the great majority of the people suffered unspeakable 
hardships. One of the prime causes of their poverty was an 
irredeemable currency worth 2 cents on the dollar. It created 
a false and fleeting show of prosperity by violently disturbing 
values. 
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The cost of the Revolutionary War was estimated at $170,- 
000,000, a staggering sum in those days when a paper dollar 
was worth 2 cents at home and nothing abroad. The Colo- 
nies secured their independence to avoid paying taxes laid by 
the mother country, and when they secured their independence 
they found that taxation with representation was equally dis- 
tasteful in all its important particulars to taxation without 
representation. As I have stated, Congress could not compel 


_obedience to its requisitions. It was compelled to get new 


money, good money, and yet had no means of collecting funds 
sufficient to pay the interest on the loans it might obtain. 

Meanwhile, the people had never been accustomed to paying 
taxes into a Federal Treasury. In 1784 Congress decided to 
secure sufficient funds to pay the interest on the domestic debt 
of $42,000,000 by import taxes and secure $2,500,000 additional 
by requisitions on the States, This constituted the entire reve- 
nue system of 1783. The States refused to pay. Rhode Island 
voted to abolish taxes, to suspend the excise and emit a paper 
currency, In New Hampshire a mob demanded paper money, 
equal distribution of property, annihilation of debts, and the 
abolition of taxes. Between 1781 and 1786 requisitions amount- 
ing to $10,000,000 had been made on the States and less than 
$2,500,000 had come into the Treasury. The interest on the 
foreign debt was defaulted; the Treasury was empty. 

Shays's rebellion in Massachusetts in 1786 was organized for 
the purpose of abolishing taxes and the courts and the issuance 


of paper money and plenty of it. At this time Washington 
remarked: 


It was but the other day that we were shedding our blood to obtain 
the constitutions under which we live—constitutions of our own 


choice and making—and now we are unsheathing the sword to over- 
turn them, 


State debts at that time were large. In 1786 the funded 
debt of Massachusetts was $1,300,000. In the general court a 
bill was presented prohibiting the redemption of paper money, 
Of this period Fiske says: 


These unspeakably stupid and contemptible local antipathies are in- 
herited by civilized men from that clan system which prevailed over 
the face of the earth, and the hand of every clan was raised against 
its neighbor. 


Referring to jealousies and quarrels between the different 
States. Fiske says: 


Incidents like these seem trivial perhaps; but their historic lesson is 
none the less clear. Though they lift the curtain but a little way, 
they show us a glimpse of the untold dangers and horrors from which 
the adoption of our Federal Constitution has so thoroughly freed gis 
that we can only, with some effort, realize how narrowly we have 
escaped them In the very face of the miseries so plainly traceable 
to the deadly paper currency, it may seem strange that people should 
now have begun to clamor for a renewal of the experiment which had 
worked so much evil. Yet so it was. As starving men are said to 
dream of dainty banquets, so now a craze for fictitious wealth in the 
shape of paper money ran like an epidemic through the country. 


The Articles of Confederation provided three ways for meet- 
ing Government obligations—requisitions, loans, and bills of 
credit. The first paragraph of the Federal Constitution, Ar- 
ticle I, defines the powers of Congress and ‘recites: “To lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” This power 
alone gave life and vitality to the instrument and power to 
the newborn Nation. f 

The success of Hamilton’s plan of funding the public debt 
and raising revenue is a matter of common knowledge. He 
put into practice sound principles—the same principles that 
have been followed to this day where common sense has at- 
tended taxation legislation. The sensation of the second ses- 
sion of the First Congress was the financial report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. No sooner had this report been made 
than United States securities rose 50 per cent. But funding 
of the public debt and maintenance of the public credit re- 
quired money, and the customs receipts were sufficient to pay 
only two-thirds of the annual expenses of the Government. 
There was a deficit of $826,000, and to meet such a contingency 
the Secretary of the Treasury urged the passage of excise 
taxes, 


Most interesting are the early experiments with this latter 


class of taxation. All the States except Vermont and Delaware 


taxed land. Carriages were taxed in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and North Carolina. Processes of the 
law were taxed in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and North 


Carolina. Seven of the States clung to the uniform capitation 
tax, four imposed the general property tax upon all forms 
of wealth, while others specifically indicated the articles to be 
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taxed. To a limited extent and under various disguises the 
income tax was imposed by the States. Vermont provided for 
assessments proportional to the profits of all lawyers, traders, 
and owners of mills, according to the judgment and discretion 
of the assessors; Massachusetts taxed incomes from any profes- 
sion, faculty, handicraft, trade, or employment. Similar taxes 
were to be fonnd in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
New Jersey, as well as in several of the Southern States. Some 
of the States taxed ardent spirits until 1796 when all these 
taxes were relinquished for a time. Hamilton's proposal to 
impose excise taxes though familiar to the people in many of 
the States was yet an entirely new experiment in national 
finance. The excise tax upon spirits caused bitter opposition. 
It was denounced as “hostile to true liberty of the people” 
and would “let loose a swarm of harpies who, under the 
domination of revenue officers, would range the country and pry 
into every man’s house and affairs.” With characteristic 
courage Hamilton propesed and had passed a bill to tax snuff, 
tobacco, carriages, sales at auction, licenses for the practice 
of law, and privilege of selling wines and spirits, and the ma- 
chinery which he then set up has served as a model for all 
subsequent legislation. But his plan was bitterly opposed by 
the opposition party and by taxpayers generally. Indignation 
meetings were held. One tax collector was tarred and feathered. 
The whisky insurrection had its cause in this tax levy. In 
three years receipts were only $350,000. The tax was con- 
demned by the people of the South especially. 

Hamilton's great purpose was to cement more closely the 
union of States and to establish public order on the basis of 
an upright and liberal policy, but he discovered that the tax- 
ing power was an unpopular instrumentality for the accom- 
plishment of this laudable purpose. We find the same argu- 
ments against excise taxes now, namely, their tendency to 
contravene the liberty of the citizens, their injury to morals 
by inducing false swearing, their burdensome penalties, and 
their interference with industry. During the fiscal year 1793 

. the total tax receipts were $422,000; the cost of collecting was 
$130,000—30 per cent of the amount collected. During the fiscal 
year of 1923 the total revenue tax collections were $2,621,745,- 
227; the cost of collecting was $36,501,062—about 14 per cent of 
the amount collected. 

In 1798 a tax was imposed upon houses, but the collections 
were inconsiderable. 

The Democratic Party came into power in 1801, and its adyent 
was signalized by the complete abolition of all the taxes so 
laboriously established by Hamilton and his successors. Jeffer- 
son, the father of Democracy, called the whole system an 
ifernal one and hostile to the genius of a free people. All 
excise and direct taxes were repealed early in 1802, and from 
that time to the War of 1812 such taxes were not imposed. 
Jefferson’s party made rich and,prolific political capital out 
of the congenital hostility to taxes. In 1800 half the popula- 
tion were seeking empires in the West. It was the beginning 
of the reign of the pioneer. The hardships endured were be- 
yond description. Poverty was extreme. Food was scarce. 
There was little taxable property outside the older cities and 
towns of the East. Jefferson's political religion was freedom 
from restraint and taxes. 

Mr. Jefferson ctowned his career as a tax expert and insured 
his popularity as a wise and gracious statesman by securing 
the repeal of all duties on spirits and refined sugar, postage on 
newspapers, and coaches. This bill passed Congress March 22, 
1802, and deprived the Treasury of $900,000 a year. Mr. Jame- 
son, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Mason, of Virginia, in debating 
this bill declared that it was bad policy to wrest from the 
people their spare cash, Demoeracy, then as now, sought 
a popular tax, and not finding it they let the ax fall upon the 
smallest number of voters who could raise the required rev- 
enue, 2 

The record shows that the Democratic program brought its 
customary results. The condition of the wage earner during 
that period is full of warning for those who would follow 
Democratie leadership. Unskilled workmen were hired by the 
day if they could feed themselves and find lodging, and they 
received from $70 to $100 a year. Farm workers were paid 
about $10 a manth, with food and lodging. In Baltimore the 
prevailing wages were $6 a month for skilled labor. The 
average wage the country over was $65 a year, with food and 
perliaps lodging. i 

I want to be as fair as is possible to Mr, Jefferson and his 
party. Excise taxes were unpopular then as they are now, but 
conditions then were such as to render an excise tax much 
less defensible than now. 

The War of 1812 necessitated a return to internal taxes, 
They were called “temporary war taxes.” The articles se- 
lected were almost the same as those selected by Hamilton, 


Congress was abused for reimposing these taxes as it is abused 
now for retaining some of them; nevertheless, as was the case 
in 1861, the patriotism of the people met the need. The in- 
ternal taxes were accepted without complaint. The people 
were beginning to realize that taxes are ultimately paid by 
the consumer regardless of their starting point. 

The entire system from 1814 to 1862 was erected on the 
foundation of earlier days, and the very taxes which aroused 
so much opposition in the Nation’s infancy later were the 
groundwork of the system under which we are living to-day. 

The public debt In 1815 was about $127,000,000. The excise 
taxes were retained and paid without serious complaint until 
1817. Their repeal was a mistake. In 1819 there was a deficit 
of $3,000,000, which had to be met by a temporary loan under 
the act of May 15, 1820. Our failure to repel immediately the 
invasion of 1812 was largely due to the lack of money owing 
to the repeal of the internal taxes. 

Between 1817 and 1861 no recourse to internal taxation was 
contemplated by either of the great political parties. In 1860 
the Treasury was practically empty. Public credit was at a 
low ebb. The public debt had increased to $65,000,000. The 
retiring Secretary of the Treasury sounded a warning, but noth- 
ing was done until the adyent of the Republican administra- 
tion under Lincoln, 

From the opening of the extra session July 4, 1861, down to 
1872 more revenue legislation was enacted than during the 
preceding 70 years, and the amount of money extracted from 
the pockets of the people in the form of loans and taxes was 
incredible for that period. Professor Seligman, of Columbia, 
in a recent report prepared for use in New York tells us that 
the system of indirect taxation applied in 1866 would, if in 
operation to-day, produce more than $2,000,000,000 instead of 
the $850,000,000 which we expect to collect under existing law. 
I commend this startling fact to those who feel that the present 
indirect taxes are unbearable. 

Tax legislation, though based on the foundation laid by 
Hamilton, was experimental in many of its Wetalls and of 
vast proportions. Secretary Chase’s financial program was to 
raise $318,000,000 for the annual needs of the Treasury by 
loans; to raise the interest on the public debt and deficiencies 
by taxation. The apportioned State tax was $20,000,000, An 
income tax of 3 per cent on all incomes over $800 was as- 
sessed. In December, 1861, direct taxes were increased and 
un excise-tax system modeled after that of the War of 1812 
was inaugurated. The articles taxed. were whisky, tobacco, 
carriages, bank notes, conveyanees, legacies, and the. like. 
Secretary Chase was fearful of his experiment, but so far as 
Jam able to ascertain he underestimated the patriotism of the 
people, The taxes were paid without serious complaint. 

The revenue tax bill of 1802, covering 57 pages of the 
Revised Statutes at Large, was discussed for three months in 
Congress, and it forms the basis of the elaborate internal- 
revenue system of to-day. As I have said, it was based upon 
the fundamental principles approved by Hamilton. 

It is interesting to note the wide discrepancy between the 
estimated receipts of Chairman Morrill and Secretary Chase 
and of experts on the one hand ånd the actual amount raised 
the first year. The estimated receipts the first year were 
from $80,000,000 to $100,000,000. The actual receipts were 
$37,000,000. This was in 1863. In 1864 the same sources 
yielded $109,000,000 and in 1865 more than $209,000,000. These 
enormous and unanticipated increases were a complete sur- 
prise and were accounted for upon the theory of evasions 
and fraudulent returns during the first year. In 1863 busi- 
ness had adjusted itself to changed conditions in production, 
largely due to inflation and high prices. 

In 1864 Congress amended the law and omitted nothing from 
the direct list, from the raw product to the finished commodity. 
An observant writer of the day said: 


The citizen of the Union paid a tax every hour of the day for each 
act of his life; for his movable and immovable property, for his in- 
come as well as his expenditures; for his business as well as pleasure. 
Stamps were affixed to the smallest agreements. Incomes were not 
only burdened by a regular tax but also by an extraordinary payment, 
while to these must be added State, county, and municipal taxes of 
almost equal amount, 


The increasing taxes imposed upon manufactured articles 
were received with unconcealed opposition by the producing 
interest as a burden to production and they urged a sales tax. 

The increase in the returns from revenue taxes from 1862 to 
1866 was as follows: 


. 


Had there existed in 1861 income-tax machinery with which 
the people were familiar and which was reasonably elastic so 
as to permit immediate extension, the Treasury of the country 
would not have suffered as it did for nearly three of the four 
years of the war. In 1865 the public debt was approximately 
$3,000,000,000 with annual interest amounting to $165,000,000, 
The burden of taxation, as will be observed, was much greater 
in proportion than in 1924. 

The population in 1865 was about 34,000,000, the public debt 
$3,000,000,000, the total national wealth about $28,000,000,000. 
In 1924 the total population is about 110,000,000, the public 
debt about $22,000,000,000, the total national wealth estimated 
at about $318,000,000,000. In 1865 the total debt was about 
one-eighth the total estimated wealth. In 1924 the total public 
debt is about one-thirteenth of the total estimated wealth. I 
am now speaking of the Federal debt, but if we add the State 
debts the proportion will not be materially changed. 

At this point I want to put into the Recorp a statement of 
the public debt, the population, per capita debt, and per capita 
wealth of the Nation at stated periods from 1786 to 1924, as 


follows: 
United States public debt, population, wealth, etc. 


Debt Wealth 
Year per per 


* 
È 
= 
8 


£42, 375,000 | 2.800. 000 $2, 000, 000, 000 
75, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000, 000 | 25.00 - 
82,900, 000 | 5,300,000 | 3, 500. 000, 000 15.03 
61. 000, 000 9, 600, 000 4,000, 000, 000 f. 4 
48, 500,000 | 12,800,000 | 5, 000, 000, 000 | 8.77 
3, 500, 000 | 17,000, 000 | 6, 000, 000, 000 
C3, 500,000 | 23, 190, 000 | 6, 500, 000, 000 
64, 800,000 | 31,400,000 | 16, 000, 000, 000 
2, 436, 000, 000 | 38, 500, 000 | 30, 000, 000, 000 
B 
1, 260, 000, 000 76, 100, 009 | 88, 500, 000, 000 | 14.0 
sine eae meets | eet 
22, 000, 000, 000 | 110, 000, 000 | 320, 000, 000, 000 


It will be noted by this table that in 1850 our per capita 
debt was $2.74 and the per capita wealth was $300. In 1860 
the per capita debt was $2.06 and the per capita wealth $500, 
In 1870, four years after the close of the war, the per capita 
debt was $63.19 and the per capita wealth was $800. In 1924 
the per capita debt is $200 and the per capita wealth $3,000. 
In 1840, when the per capita debt was only 21 cents, we could 
pay our debts and have $399.79 left. In 1924, with a per capita 
debt of $200 and a per capita wealth of $3,000, we ean pay our 
per capita debt of $200 and have $2,800 left. ý 

This record seems to me to be an unanswerable argument in 
support of the position which I maintain that the debt of to-day, 
though large and burdensome and unwelcome, can be easily 
borne if met in the right-spirit. And if, as the President says, 
our economic ills are due to high taxes, it is vitally important 
that we adopt a system of taxation that will meet current ex- 
penses, pay bills that must be paid, and establish a generous 
sinking fund that will save us from greater economic ills that 
will inevitably follow if we postpone this all-important duty 
until we are visited with a period of hard times when half 
present prices will double our debt and at the same time cut 
our tax-paying power by 50 per cent. 

It will be observed, and it is very important that it should be 
borne in mind by those who phophesy an insolvent Nation and 
a bankrupt Treasury unless taxes are immediately reduced, 
that a nation’s wealth like that of an individual depends 
upon its equities as well as its debts. In other words, a man 
with $10,000 in the bank and a debt of $5,000 is much better 
off than the man with $100 in the bank and no debts, I um 
not advocating a continuation of the present inexcusable ex- 
trayagance in many lines of Federal, State, and municipal 
expenditures. I am merely stressing the fact that we are 
solvent and can remain solvent if we are fairly economical 
and adopt wise forms of taxation. 

Not until 1868 did Congress make an appreciable effort to 
reduce internal taxes, But this reduction in taxes did not 
contribute as much to lower prices as did deflation of the 
currency. Inflation and speculation rather than high taxes 
brought ruin in their wake. Trade and industry were ab- 
normal and even tax reduction could not avert the panic of 
1878, and tax reduction now or later will not remove the 
economic evils which now exist if inflation, speculation, un- 
willing service, extrayagance, and extortionate prices are 
continued. 

It is to be noted that the experience from 1861 to 1871 
demonstrated that time is an essential requisite in a wise 
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excise system and that the machinery should never get out 
of order and that a moderate rate imposed regularly will be 
less injurious to the social and industrial life of the Nation 
than an excessive rate inviting evasion and fraud. 

By the provisions of the act of 1861 a tax of 3 per cent 
was laid upon incomes above $800. In 1862 the exemption was 
reduced to $600 and the rate made slightly progressive, 3 per 
cent from $600 to $10,000 and 5 per cent above $10,000. In 
1864 incomes between $600 and $5,000 were taxed 5 per cent, 
those between $5,000 and $10,000, 74 per cent, above $10,000, 
10 per cent. In July, 1864, Congress imposed a special income 
tax of 5 per cent on all incomes in excess of $600, in addition 
to the regular income tax. In 1865 all income taxes were con- 
solidated at 5 per cent between $600 and $5,000. In 1867 the 
income tax was made uniform on incomes above $1,000 and 
in 1870 changed to $2,000. This tax was removed in 1872. In 
1871 so many exemptions were allowed that receipts were only 
about $14,000,000, and in 1872 about $8,000,000. The testimony 
of this period is that high income taxes then as now shackled ` 
industry and unsettled trade. The returns from income taxes 
rapidly decreased as soon as the war was over. In 1866, 
$72,000,000 in round numbers was collected ; in 1867, $60,000,000 ; 
in 1868, $41,000,000; in 1869, $34,000,000; in 1870, $37,000,000; 
in 1871, $19,000,000; in 1872, $14,000,000; and in 1873, the 
last fiscal year, $5,000,000. 

I repeat, one of the sound principles taught by long years 
of observation and varied experience is that capital sets the 
limit to industry. Reduce the total of production capital and 
you reduce the demand for labor and when labor is not em- 
ployed production ceases and the national income is corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

In his work on public debts, Doctor Adams says, in substance, 
that the universal testimony of history is that any great in- 
dustrial disturbance rests most heavily upon those who, pos- 
sessing no property, depend upon their income for their daily 
bread. It is the wage-earning class that feels most sensitively 
depression in business. 

The experience of the Civil War period was not unlike the 
experience of the past six years. It clearly demonstrated that 
there are limits to popular lines of taxation beyond which the 
Government can not go and secure revenue. 

The income tax of 1913 was section 2 of the tariff act of 
October 13, 1913. It was frankly acknowledged by its authors 
as a bill to tax the money of the rich. In debating the bill 
in the House, April 14, 1913. Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 


We removed the tax at the customhouse on necessaries purposely 
to levy a tax on wealth, 


But hardly a year elapsed when the Democratic majority 
in the House brought forward another revenue bill made 
necessary, as they said, because “of the reduction of revenue 
derived from customs receipts, caused by dislocated conditions 
resulting from the war in Europe.” Yet the war in Europe did 
not begin until August, 1914. During the 10 months of the 
operation of the law before the beginning of the war, ineqme 
tax receipts on individuals amounted to 831,344,000 and the 
total income tax was $45,851,000. The majority committee 
report in the House admitted that these small receipts were 
due to the unsettled business conditions. These unsettled busi- 
ness conditions appeared the day the Underwood Tariff Act 
was signed by the President, and the record shows that the 
receipts were falling off rapidly and additional funds were 
needed before the war began. The President had advised 
Congress that “the revenues necessary to the support of the 
Government have been so seriously disturbed by the war in 
Europe that it is necessary immediately to pass legislation that 
will furnish sufficient money to meet the ordinary expenses of 
the Government.” Business was going from bad to worse 
before the war began ahd the drain upon the Treasury was 
not due to the war in Europe but was due to the threatened 
and partly accomplished destruction of American industries by 
foreign competition. 

The act of September 15, 1914, was about to expire when a 
new financial crisis confronted the Treasury. The Democratie 
majority pleaded with Congress to continue the act of 1914 for 
one year to avoid serious financial difficulty and perhaps Gov- 
ernment bankruptcy. The chairman of the House Ways and 
Meays Committee said: 


It is necessary, unpopular as it may be. 


The act of 1914 did not produce enough revenue to meet the 
ordinary expenses of the Government for the preceding 12 
months. The act of 1914 was extended to December 31, 1916, 
yet up to that date the United States had not entered the World 
War. The World War operated as an embargo against importa- 
tions and saved the country from the disastrous effect of the 
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Underwood tariff rates. Between September 14, 1914, and 
April, 1917, Congress was obliged to enact three direct tax 
laws increasing the revenues of the Government. The revenue 
act of 1917 incorporated an excise tax, higher State taxes, and 
a bond issue, The majority report of the committee said that 
our revenue system should be more evenly and equitably bal- 
anced. 

War-revenue legislation began in May, 1917. It was the 
fourth revenue measure presented to Congress since March 4, 
1913. When tlie bill of January, 1917, was under consideration 
I said in the Senate, February 20, 1917: 


In a time lke the present every care should be had to use the 
merciless power to tax in a way that will encourage and protect the 
sources from which other and larger taxes may be demanded in the 
future. It can not be assumed that the industrial life of the Nation 
can be protected and sustained by excessive taxes at home and un- 
restricted competition from abroad. 


In May, 1917, the President asked Congress for $1,800,000,000 
to defray war expenses. Then was enacted the war revenue 
law of 1917, providing for a war income tax, a war excess- 
profits tax, war taxes on tobacco, on manufactures, on public 
utilities, on estates, on postal rates and nearly every activity. 
The country was hunted over to find sources of revenue, 
When this war finance legislation began it was started on 
the theory that the money should be raised one-half from 
taxes and one-half from bonds. Soon it was found impossible 
to maintain this ratio and bonds outran taxes. Again in May, 
1918, the President asked Congress for money. It was planned 
to raise an additional $8,000,000,000 by taxes on incomes, ex- 
cess and war profits, luxuries and semiluxuries. 

We all realize now that it would have been wiser if we 
had raised more money by taxes in 1917, 1918, and 1919, when 
prices and patriotism were at flood tide. But our hinter- 
sight Is always better than our foresight. I make these brief 
references to our tax history in order that we may profit, if 
possible, by experience and avoid the mistakes of the past. 

The chart prepared by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor], 
based upon incontrovertible figures, shows that the returns from 
incomes above $100,000 have dropped from 29.5 per cent of the 
total in 1916 to 4.5 per cent in 1023. 

If we follow the advice of the impartial and unprejudiced 
economist of note, if we follow our own experience, we shall 
collect more money by reducing the surtax to a point where 
evasions will be unprofitable, and by “ evastons“ I mean legiti- 
mate evasions. We can not expect to curtail the issuance of 
tax-exempt securities for some years to come. With a surtax 
of more than 20 per cent the recipients of large incomes can 
to-day and will continue to find ample opportunity to escape 
taxation by purchasing tax-exempt securities; by investments 
in nonincome producing properties, such as undeveloped mines, 
growing timber tracts, unoccupied building sites in and about 
large cities, and in antemortem distribution of large estates 
to children and nearest of kin. 

In the throes of the Civil War when the credit of the Nation 
was at a low ebb and its preservation was at stake 10 per 
cent was the highest income tax imposed. I have said that 
Professor Seligman in his recent report to the New York State 
Tax Association estimated that the indirect tax imposed in 1866 
if imposed to-day would produce $2,000,000,000, as against the 
$350,000,000 which we are now expected to secure. In that 
report Professor Seligman says that Congress at the present 
time ‘ought carefully to consider the entire situation before 
encroaching still further upon the restricted resources of the 
State revenues. There is still a vast field of indirect taxation 
available for Federal purposes.” It is estimated by the Census 
Bureau that in 353 different lines of industry in 1921 the manu- 
facturing capacity was only 56.8 per cent of its total. From 
the best information I can get there has been a considerable 
increase since that year; 1921 was a poor year, but it is 

robable that our industries are still short 25 per cent of their 
full production capacity. 

A low surtax in years of full production, which means full 
employment and consumption, will bring much more than a 
high surtax which can and will be evaded, and the direct effect 
of which, if not evaded, will be to retard both production and 
consumption. In 1916, with a maximum surtax of 10 per cent, 
the Treasury collected $81,000,000, and in 1921, with a maxi- 
mum of 65 per cent, the Treasury collected from these same 
taxpayers only $84,000,000. 

The report is current, aud I think well founded, that a con- 
stitutional amendment to prohibit the further issuance of tax- 
exempt securities would fall of adoption. Assuming that the 
capital which escapes taxation in a tax-exempt security would 
otherwise be taxed, these securities benefit no one but the 
lender and in a period of industrial depression and low prices 
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the purchasing power of the income from these securities 18 
greatly increased. The States and municipulities which think 
they are finding easy money in tax-exempt securities are blind 
to the inevitable consequences of such a course. Sooner or 
later they will realize that they have greatly increased the 
purchasing power of the incomes from these bonds held by the 
wealthy and at the same time increased the tax on real estate 
and other capital which is still subject to taxation. If the 
American people would put a stop to the issuance of tax- 
exempt securities, if they would approve a straight income tax 
with a surtax not to exceed 20 per cent as the principal norm 
for taxation, and would add to this a small sales tax not to 
exceed one-half of 1 per cent, and a tax not to exceed 5 per cent 
upon acknowledged luxuries, funds to meet current expenses 
and to pay interest on the public debt could be raised without 
difficulty. 

Mr. President, the wealth of the United States to-day is as 
great as the combined wealth of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, Austria, Hungary, and Germany. Our public debt is 
about one-eighth of our estimated wealth, whereas the publie 
debt of the European countries is eight times the total debt of 
the United States, 

Whenever it has been suggested that we reduce or cancel 
any debt owed to us by a foreign country, that suggestion has 
been met with a storm of opposition. We do not lack courage 
when we demand that our debtors pay us for the money we 
loaned them and which saved them from destruction. This 
is natural and proper. But if England and Europe enn pay 
their bills and again become self-supporting and prosperous 
What excuse have we for failure at home, and what right kave 
we to permit or prophesy hard times and National and State 
insolvency? 

Great Britain's budget for 1922 and 1923 shows $4,165,000,000 
from internal taxes, of which $1,980,400,000 was from property 
and income, $148,300,000 from excess profits, and $88,500,000 
from corporation taxes. In addition, Great Britain has a gov- 
ernment land tax, & house tax, and a land value tax. Also, 
Great Britain raised $97,800,000 from stamp taxes of various 
sorts. In other words, Great Britain must raise annually 
$1,009,000,000 more than we do and her population is less than 
half of ours, being 47,600,000. 

France's internal tax in 1923 amounted to $5,400,000,000, 
$7,000,000,000 from stamp taxes, $500,000,000 from turnover 
taxes, and about $1,000,000,000 from various other direct taxes, 
The population of France is about 40,000,000. 

Italy’s direct taxes for 1923 for ordinary purposes was 
$2,400,000,000, of which $1,946,000,000 was from personal in- 
comes, $100,000,000. from stamps, $500,000,000 from tobacco. 
Italy’s population is 37,000,000. 

To be sure they have been paying these taxes in depreciated 
currency, but their burden will only be the heavier when the 
Inevitable day of reckoning comes. 

Here are some interesting comparisons fer the American 
citizen to consider and then cheer up: 


The British pound has not greatly depreciated nor has the 
Canadian dollar. The per capita tax in Great Britain Is four 
times what it is in this country, in Canada two and one-half 
times our tax, and, I repeat, the wealth of the United States is 
as great as that of Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany. i 

According to figures given in the London Economist of March 
29, 1924, the burden of direct taxation in France has increased 
from 14 per cent of the national income in 1913 to 16 per cent 
in 1923 and fo 20 per cent in 1924. In England the direct tax 
burden in 1922 was 20 per cent of the national income and 
to-day is probably 23 per cent. 

The financial ministry in Germany has published a final re- 
port on revenue for 1922 and 1923. It calls for 958,000,000,000 
marks in direct taxes and taxes on business and about 200,- 
000,000,000 marks on consumption. 

When we attempt to comprehend these incomprehensible sums 
which must be raised by other nations we can understand why 
we are envied and criticized by them. 

We have more than half of the gold of the world and a 
mortgage upon England and Europe that all the gold in the 
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world would not remove. We not only lead the procession 
of great nations but we are around the corner and out of 
sight of all of them. But, once we lose our confidence in our 
own future, once we let the prophets of failure and apostles 
of despair prevail, once we conclude that our burdens ‘are too 
heavy for our much-boasted racial and moral superiority, 
once the politicians in exchange for our votes convince us 
that we are incapable of meeting the responsibilities and 
making the sacrifices necessary to pay our bills; then I say, 
with all our self-complacency as the leading exemplar of the 
white race, we shall soon find ourselves distanced and despised 
by our competitors in Europe and elsewhere whose very neces- 
sities will develop braver hearts and stronger hands than 
ours. 

In closing let me repeat that I am not encouraging ex- 
travagante or commending high taxes. To be perfectly frank 
I hate taxes. I was born with a mortal dread of debts; I was 
brought up to pay cash or go without, If I could have my way 
I would go to unnecessary extremes and probably be very 
foolish. If I could have my way I would not tickle the nettle 
of taxation with my nose, I would not grasp it firmly with my 
hands, I would not take any chances, I wouid stamp on it with 
both feet until it was dead. I would gladly make any needed 
sacrifice to see this $22,000,000,000 reduced to $2,000,000,000 in 
the next five years. But I realize that deprivation is unneces- 
sary and would be unwise. I do not want to hurt any industry 
for the sake of killing nonexistent ghosts. We can pay these 
bills without disturbing production or consumption. 

We have already paid $5,000,000,000 of them, and yet the 
great corporate and producing industries of the country have 
largely increased their incomes since 1921. Good wages and 
the American standard of living have been maintained. When 
Democrats talk about the tariff, when they talk about the Re- 
publican policy of protection to American industries, they tell 
us that this policy will bring disaster, but when they come to 
discuss income taxes they find that we have grown prosperous 
since the enactment of the Fordney-McCumber bill. They find 
that the tariff has protected first of all the wage earner, main- 
tained his wages, and sustained his purchasing power. Now 
they want to imperil his prosperity by a system of taxation 
devised for its vote-getting power, and for nothing else. 

If we would solve this problem intelligently, and by that I 
mean follow impartial, nonpolitical advice and avoid the mis- 
takes of the past, this cloud of taxation will soon be dissipated. 
I am an optimist, but I have lived through three or four 
periods of business depression, and I do not want any more of 
them if they can be avoided. 

When I hear men and women complaining as they do about 


taxes and pretty much everything else, I ask the ethnologists- 


and other ologists for the cause, and they tell me that 
these whimperings are the well-understood symptoms of race 
senility which always appear when wealth accumulates and 
responsibilities lighten. 

If I had the capital I would for a premium of one-tenth of 
1 per cent guarantee to the American people four years of 
unprecedented prosperity provided they would vote the Repub- 
lican ticket in November next and meet current responsibilities 
with one tithe of the conrage and foresight that enabled our 
forbears to survive the threatened shortage of copper, wool, 
light, and beans. 

PULLMAN SURCHARGE 


Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, I do not know what is the pur- 
pose of the Senator having this bill in charge, but I want to 
take this occasion to call attention to another matter that is 
important. 

There has been, perhaps, no measure before the Congress 
that has been of greater interest than the railroad legislation; 
and that in part has been evidenced by the number of bills 
that have been introduced looking toward an order to the 
commission to discontinue the surcharge upon Pullman fares. 
I, as chairman of the committee, and other members of the 
committee, have been criticized by the public as well as criti- 
cized by Members of the Senate for not taking some action on 
the bills that are pending. The bills have been introduced by 
Members on the Republican side as well as by Members on the 
Democratic side. 

In justice to the committee and to myself, I want to state 
that when this matter was brought to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission they replied that they had 
instituted, some time in April, 1923, a full inquiry into the 
facts pertaining to the Pullman surcharge. It had been im- 
posed about the time that the 20 per cent horizontal increase 
In rates was allowed, as a necessary step to obtain certain 
revenue, and, they claimed, to meet the necessities of the roads. 


The matter was referred to a subcommission, which, under the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been in 
session since 1923. The subcommission has completed its work. 
It has gone into all the facts pertaining. to this surcharge, and 
I desire to read its conclusion in reference thereto, and desire 
to incorporate the report in the Recogp in order that Senators 
may be fully advised as to the situation, and be prepared to 
meet whatever decision the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall make when it meets on May 8 for a final determination 
as to what it will do in reference to this matter and the report. 
g =p FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
or 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does it appear that there is need of any 
further legislation? Has not the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion now all the power and all the authority necessary to read- 
just that matter? 7 

Mr. SMITH. The commission has the power to readjust 
the matter, but I am calling attention to the findings of this 
subcommission so that we may be fully prepared with the facts 
in case the commission, after hearing argument on May 8, 
should decide adversely to the findings here. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Then we may have to amend the law. 

Mr. SMITH. Then we may have to amend the law so as to 
express the view of Congress in reference to the continuation of 
this surcharge. 

The final clause of the report is to the effect that— 


It is accordingly recommended that the commission find that the 
practice of respondents of assessing a surcharge on Pullman-car 
travel is unjust and unreasonable and that the commission order 
that the practice be discontinued. 


I am taking occasion this afternoon to call attention to this 
fact in order that the public may be thoroughly advised as to 
the reason why the committee has not taken action in reference 
to this matter. It was wholly within the power of the com- 
mission, under the law, on its own initiative, to lay this tax. 
It is wholly within its power to remove it. I think a majority 
of the committee and a majority of the Senate think that the 
charge is an unjust and unreasonable one in view of all the 
facts, and we only postponed action because we were waiting 
until the commission could find the facts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have this report 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

Interstate Commerce Conmission 
(No. 14785) 


This report also includes No. 11567. 
Travelers of America v. Pullman Co. 


IN THE MATTER Oy CHANGES POR PASSENGERS TRAVELING IN SLEEPING 
AND PARLOR Cars g 


{Submitted May 8, 1924. Decided May —, 19241 


PRACTICE OF RESPONDENTS OF ASSESSING A SURCHARGE ON PULLMAN 
TRAVEL FOUND UNREASONABLE, AND PRACTICE ORDERED DISCONTIXUED 


Clyde Brown, Henry Wolf Bikle, N. S. Brown, George F. Brownell, 
E. G. Bochland, W. S. Bronson, J. C. Bills, R. V. Fletcher, Francis I. 
Gowen, and E. G. Buckland for eastern carriers. 

James L. Coleman, Wallace T. Hughes, J. N. Davis, E. L. Bevington, 
R. H. Widdicombe, L. E. Wettling, R. S. Outlaw, J. M. Souby, and B. W. 
Scandrett for western carriers. 

C. J. Rixey, F. W. Gwathmey, Edward D. Mohr, Henry Thurtell, 
W. N. McGehee, W. A. Northeutt, Thomas W. Davis, W. J. Craig, 
J. D. Rohner, C. B. Ryan, W. H. Tayloe, A. H. Plant, S. A. Stockard, 
II. F. Cary, W. L. Me Morris, and W. A. Russell for southern carriers. 

G. S. Fernald, L. M. Greenlaw, Edgar E. Clark, Luther M. Walter, 
J. S. Lane, and H. H. Sanborn for the Pullman Co. 

J. E. Hannegan for Southwestern Passenger Association. 

W. H. Howard for Southeastern Passenger Association, 

C. M. Burt for Trunk Line Association. 

W. L. Pratt for New England Passenger Association. 

C. A. Cairns and R. Thomson for Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way. 

W. W. Meyer for New York, New Haven & Hartford Rallroad Co, 

B. Newhouse for Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
Co. 

E. E. Bennett for Union Pacific system. 

Stephen F. Otis for Western Pacific Railroad Co. 

J. E. Lyons and F. S. Howard for Southern Pacifice Co. 

Henry J. Hart for Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. 

Eben E. MacLeod for Western Passenger Association, 
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B. M. Bukey and A. L. Conrad for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Rallway Co. 

George J. Charlton for Chicago & Alton Raflroad Co. 

Charles M. Blatchford for Maine Central Railroad. 

Charles R. Webber fot Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

Hugh Gordon, W. P. Geary, and J. C. Harraman for California 
Railroad Commission, Arizona Corporation Commission, Public Service 
Commission of Oregon, and Department of Public Works of the State 
of Washington. 

Samuel Blumberg and Arthur M. Loeb for National Council of 
Traveling Men's Associations. 

D. K. Clink for International Federation of Commercial Travlers 
Organizations, 

W. S. Cornell for Shreyeport Chamber of Commerce. 

E. S. Briggs for American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Leon B. Lamfrom for National Association of Men's Apparel Clubs. 

L. C. Parshall for Battle Creek Sanitarium and National Industrial 
Trafic League. > 

C. B. Hutchings and O. W. Sandberg for American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

J. A. Roberts for Roberts-Pettijohn-Wood Corporation. 

Joseph H. Beek for the National Industrial Traffic League. 

Seth Mann for San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

Albert I. Loeb for California Hotel Association. 

Frank M. Hill for Fresno Traffic Association. 

A. J. Beirsdorf for Men's Apparel Club of California. 

I. Marovitch for National Shoe Travelers’ Association. 

Sidney Levy for United Commercial Travelers. 

Walton O. Wright for National Industrial Traffic League and Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts. 

William E. Whelpley for Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

Charles J, Campbell for American Hotel Association of United States 
and Canada, New York State Hotel Association, and Hotel Associa- 
tion of New York City. 

John F. Shea for American Hotel Association of United States and 
Canada, California State Hotel Association, Western States Hotel 
Scenic Association, and California Hotel Association. 

REPORT PROPOSED BY JOHN B. KEELER, EXAMINER 


This investigation, instituted by order of the commission of April 2, 
192%, has for its purpose the determination of the propriety and 
reasonableness of the charges assessed by the Pullman Co. and the 
railroads for the transportation and accommodation of passengers 
in sleeping and parlor cars, At the time of the institution of the 
investigation there was pending before the commission No. 11567, 
Order of United Commercial Travelers of America v. Pullman Co., 
in which the charges of the Pullman Co. were under attack. It 
developed during the course of the hearings in No. 11567 that much 
of the dissatisfaction of the traveling public with the charges for 
sleeping and parlor car accommodations arose from the so-called sur- 
charge. The desirability of making a general examination of the 
accounts of the Pullman Co. also developed, and the commission ac- 
cordingly instituted this investigation, consolidating therewith No. 
11567. The public not having had full opportunity to be heard with 
regard to the surcharge during the hearings in No. 11567, hearings 
on fhe surcharge feature of the investigation were held at Chicago, 
III., San Francisco, Calif., Portland. Me., and Washington, D. C 
during the summer and fall of 1923. It was hoped that the account- 
ing examination could be completed so that both the surcharge and 
the Pullman charges proper could be considered at the same time, but 
that examination proved to be a task of such magnitude and intricacy 
that it was found Impossible to have the results available without 
unduly delaying disposition of the surcharge feature. It was ac- 
cordingly decided that that feature should be disposed of separately, 
and final hearing thereon was held on March 19 of this year. Briefs 
were presented on April 19, and the matter now stands set for oral 
argument before the whole commission on May 8. The railroads will 
be hereinafter referred to as respondents. 

The surcharge, consisting of one-half of the current Pullman charge 
for the space occupied by the passenger, was established on August 
26, 1920, as a result of the report of the commission in Increased 
Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. C. 220, and acerues wholly to respondents, 
On July 20, 1920, after the close of the hearings in Increased Rates, 
1920, the United States Labor Board awarded material increases in 
wages to railroad employces and the surcharge was one of the ways 
thereafter devised to provide the additional revenue to meet this 
emergency. It was not necessarily established as a permanent charge. 

A somewhat similar charge, known as an additional passage charge 
and amounting to 16% per cent of the normal one-way passenger fare 
in the case of standard Pullman cars and 84 per cent in the case of 
tourist cars, was established by the Director General of Railroads on 
June 10, 1918, but the charge proved to be so unpopular that it was 
canceled on December 1, 1918. 
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The present surcharge, which is applicable to all interstate Pullman 
travel and to all intrastate Pullman travel except in the States of North 
Carolina and West Virginia, amounts to approximately 10 per cent of the 
one-way passenger fare and yields approximately 3.3 mills per passenger 
mile from passengers traveling in standard Pullman cars and one-half of 
that amount from passengers traveling in tourist cars. In 1922 it pro- 
duced revenue of $32,891,124, and in 1923, $37,490,869, or slightly 
over 8 per cent of the total passenger revenues of respondents for those 
years. By districts, the surcharge amounted in 1922 to $14,872,004 
for the eastern, including the Pocahontas region; $13,780,549 for the 
western; and $4,238,571 for the southern; and in 1923 $16,035,003 for 
the eastern, $15,695,403 for the western, and $5,760,463 for the 
southern, In the amounts shown for 1923 the Pocahontas region is 
included in the southern district. 

Respondents seek to justify the continuance of the surcharge on 
two general grounds—first, that it costs them more to transport pas- 
sengers in Pullman cars than in day coaches, and, second, that the 
superior accommodations furnished passengers in Pullman cars justifies 
charging them a higher transportation rate than charged passengers 
using the day coaches. 

Chief among the things cited by respondents as creating the alleged 
higher cost to them of handling the Pullman traffic is the greater 
weight transported per passenger. Respondents made studies to ascer- 


tain, among other things, the average weight, occupancy, and earnings 
of Pullman cars as contrasted, with day coaches, and the results are 
set forth below: 


Eastern district 
Western district 
Southern district 


1 Excluding 


? Slecping cars—Parlor car occupancy, 18.58. 


The figures submitted for the eastern and southern districts are 
basel on studies covering selected runs for one weck in May, 1923. 
While respondents were undoubtedly sincere in endeayoring to select 
runs which they considered representative, it is obvious that the judg- 
ment exercised in making the choice might materially affect the re- 
sults. Furthermore, the studies which are based on the heavier pas- 
senger-carrying sections of defendants’ lines are not fair to the Pull- 
man traffic, at least from the standpoint of occupancy and car-mile 
earnings, for they constitute a comparison of the normal Pullman 
travel with the best of the coach travel. Comparisons of results of 
Pullman and coach operations should be predicated on the entire busi- 
ness of both services. The figures shown for the western district 
present perhaps the fairest comparison, but even these, in the case 
of car weights at least, are fairly subject to criticism, as they do not 
reflect the varying use of different classes of cars. In other words, 
the average car weights shown are not weighted averages. It is rea- 
sonably certain, however, that the average weight of Pullman cars is 
considerably greater than the average weight of day coaches. But 
there are many individual steel coaches that weigh nearly as much as 
the steel Pullman cars and more than the wooden Tullman cars, and 
there is as great or greater difference in weight between different 
classes of day coaches as between day coaches and Pullman cars. 
Furthermore, the heavy steel coaches are usually used in trains carry- 
ing steel Pullman cars on the long, heavy passenger runs. Figures 
submitted by the Pullman Co. show that for the month of April, 1923, 
the average occupancy of sleeping cars was 14.44 passengers and of 
parlor cars 17.77 passengers. The average occupancy of all coaches in 
the United States for 1922, excluding commutation travel, was 15.88 
passengers and of all sleeping and parlor cars 12.82 passengers, The 
average car-mile earnings for the United States were 52.69 cents for 
coaches and 42.55 cents for sleeping and parlor cars, excluding the 
surcharge. 

Among other things cited by respondents as creating the alleged 
higher operating costs to them of handling the Pullman traffic are 
extra switching incident to parking sleeping cars at stations for use 
by passengers prior to train departures or subsequent to train arrivals; 
added use of passenger terminals by reason of such parking and the 
necessity of keeping avallable different classes of Pullman cars to meet 
the varying demands of Pullman travel; extra switching at junction 
points of Pullman cars in connection with through travel and at ter- 
minals in making up trains; furnishing of sanitary cans for Pullman 
ears parked at stations; greater deadheading; furnishing and hauling 
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of observation cars and other special facilities; and greater use of the 
telephone and telegraph service in arranging Pullman aceommodations. 

Against the added expenses to respondents of handling the Pullman 
traffic already enumerated there is among other things the saving of 
capital investment in and maintenance and inside cleaning of the 
Pullman cars. In the case of the Pennsylvania, New York Central, and 
New Yerk, New Haven & Hartford there is a further saving of running 
expenses as hereinafter more specifically set forth. 


The following table shows for 1923 the revenue accruing to respond- 
ents under their contracts with the Pullman Co.: 


Haven & Hartford the Pullman Co. bore a large part, but possibly 
not all of these running expenses. The aggregate amonnt of running 
expenses borne by the Pullman Co. on these three roads was $3,282,- 
629.81, divided as follows: 


New York Central system -~........-....-.-..-..---- . $1, 962, 98 
WA een dee Ra 1,732. 4 


ee e System 
New York, New Haven & Hurtiord -s-ana iann 219, 015. 1. 12. 51 


Adding to these payments for running expenses the contract revenue 
payments results in aggregate per car payments by the Pullman Co, 
to the three roads in question during 1923 of $2,587.37 in the case 
of the New York Central, $2,417.78 in the case of the Pennsylvania, 
and $1,838.74 In the case of the New Haven. The railroads which, 
owing to the low Pullman earnings, did not participate in the Pullman 
revenues necruing on their lines during 1923 are shown below: 


Eastern district: 
Chocapeake& Ohio By al 
Chicago & Eastern Iii- 
ARTA A TARS 3, 574. 66 
Delaware, Lackawanna 
Sirens canes Co. ie 405.78 
are o Eastern district 
Erie rA E Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Nerfolk Western R. R —— R. R. Co. ol oe pon AET 
New York Central Sys- Hocking Faller Hr.. ot 
———— New York, Chicago & St. Louis R R 
7 pe ork, * Haven 8 & St. Louis R. R. (Clover 
8 Te z Peoria & Western R a 
burg & Potomac R. R. Western Maryland R ——.—.——— 2 
Total —— j 1 855. 10} — 2 ———— N Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. .___- 3.71 
3 G Southern & Florida Ry 14. 14 
* — A F TTT 7. 80 
— — Chicago Great Western R. R 80.15 
Alabama Great Southern & onan ee Foe a 
1 Kansas City —. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Minneapolis & St K 5.73 
3 New 2 r . 7 — 
Florida — A San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf 1 
wis Central R. R. : V. . 
5 1 e & one Southwestern Ry. of Te. 12,82 
3 > kane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 12.40 
— . icksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry 3.59 
& St. Louis R. R. : 
NON eS E NE It is interesting to note that the Baltimore & Ohio during 1922 re- 
Air Ry ceived no revenue from the Pullman Co. under its contract and in 1023 
. 5 rebelved less than $500 per ear, whereas its chief eompetitor, the 


Pennsylvania, received the equivalent of $2,500 per car for each year. 
222 NC, Mean This indicates one of two things, either that the contract between the 
SSS Pullman Co. and the Baltimore & Ohio is very much less favorable to 
the Baltimore & Ohlo than the contract between the Pullman Co. and 
the Pennsylvania ds to the Peunsylvania, or that the Baltimore & Ohio is 
running much more space per passenger carried than the Pennsylvania, 
In this connection it may be stated that studies of Pullman car occu- 
pancy submitted in evidence indicate that on many ‘roads sleeping cars 
are operated practically an a lower-berth basis. It would seem that 
somewhat greater use of upper berths could be euforced on many reads 
without seriously inconyeniencing the traveling public, 

There is set forth as au appendix hereto a statement showing for 
class I railroads surcharge collections and rate of return on invest- 
ment for 1923. The rate of return is computed on basis of the 1922 
investment and 1923 met railway operating income. Of the $16,035,033 
surcharge collected in the eastern district $13,664,541 accrued to the 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, New Haven, and Baltimore & Ohio 
system lines. Of these all but the Baltimore & Obio received heavy 


Santa F Oe PARSE 
Chicago & ‘Alton K. yl, 
Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy R. 
Colorado & Southern Ry. 
re & Northwestern 


Lines payments from the Pullman Co. under their contracts, the average being 
ee eo approximately $2,500 per car. Of the remaining $2,370,462 the Dela- 
Northern Pacific Ry ware & Hudson, Lehigh Valley, and Erie, with contract payments of 
St. Louis-San Francisco $3,148.05, 81,122.41 and $1,006.15 per car, respectively, received §449,- 
Southern Pacific G0 865, leaving less than $2,000,000 received by roads which had no 
Texas & Pacifico Ry contract payments or payments of Jess than $1,000 per car. The situ- 
— aes ation on the Baltimore & Ohio, which is something of an enigma, hes 


already been commented on. In the western district 11 railroads, re- 
celving from the Pullman Co. contract payments averaging $3,274.17 
per car, received $10,552,892 of the $15,495,403 surcharge collected. 
Eleven other railroads receiving contract payments ranging from 

In addition to the payments of contract revenue to the Pennsylvania $97.88 to 61,028.50 per car received $1,999,425 of the remainder af 
and New York Central indicated above, the Pullman Co. paid on | $5,142511. Of the latter the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which 
these two lines all running Pullman-car expenses, such as expenses | operates its own cars, and therefore received all the revenue from the 
for lubrication, iec, water, beat, and light. Qn the New York, New sale of parlor and sleeping-car space, collected $761,866. In the 
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southern district 10 railroads with average contract payments from the 
Pullman Co. of $2,433.88 per car, received $3,010,066 of the $5,760,463 
. surcharge collected in that district, and five other railroads with con- 
tract payments ranging from $478.21 to 8917,13 per car collected 
$2,081,693 of the remainder of $2,750,397, From the above it will be 
seen that the greater part of the surcharge goes to railroads which 
receive substantial payments from the Pullman Co. under their contracts, 

The extent, If any, to which the surcharge has curtailed travel on 
Pullman cars is somewhat conjectural. Respondents submitted sta- 
tistics showing that over a period of years Pullman travel has in- 
creased in greater ratio than day-coach travel and that since the es- 
tablishment of the surcharge the falling off of Pullman travel has 
not been as great as the falling off of coach trayel, Immediately fol- 
lowing the establishment of the surcharge there was a marked falling 
off of Pullman travel, but this was undoubtedly due in considerable 
measure to the fact that the deflation period commenced at about that 
time, 

The sleeping and parlor car passenger miles for the years 1919 to 
1922, inclusive, were 13,387,182,735, 14,279,557,287, 11,133,647,492, 
and 11,283,301,727, respectively, while the coach passenger miles for 
the same period were 82,971,121,005, 32,569,110,750, 26,178,038,474, 
and 24, 273,920,273, respectively. Commencing with 100 per cent for 
1919 as a premise, the sleeping and parlor passenger miles increased 
to 106.67 per cent in 1920, and decreased to 83.17 and 83.91 per 
cent, respectively, in 1921 and 1922, whereas the coach passenger 
miles decreased to 98.78 per cent in 1920, 79.40 per cent in 1921, 
and 73.62 per cent in 1922. There is, of course, no way of ascertain- 
ing what the situation would have been had the surcharge not been 
in effect. It is reasonable to believe, however, especially considering 
that it has been a great irritant to the traveling public, that the 
surcharge has resulted in considerable loss of business from the Pull- 
man cars. 

In the early days of the operation of Pullman cars the Pullman 
Co, received all the revenue from the sale of seats and berths and 
in addition the railroads generally paid the Pullman Co. mileage for 
the use of the cars in the event that the revenue derived from the 
sale of seats and berths did not reach specified minimum amounts, 
As the Pullman business grew, railroad participation in the Pullman 
earnings commenced and has steadily increased, until to-day it amounts 
to over $9,000,000 a year. It would seem that If the early arrange- 
ments were advantageous to the railroads the present-day arrange- 
ments should be very much more so without the imposition of the 
surcharge. But assuming that, as contended by the railroads, they 
are not adequately compensated under their contracts with the Pull- 
man Co. for hauling the greater weight per passenger in the Pullman 
cars, does that constitute a ground for imposing a surcharge to recoup 
losses growing out of their improvidence in failing to make contracts 
which would afford them proper compensation for the service of haul- 
ing the cars? In our judgment it does not. 

The Pullman passenger receives a higher class of service than the 
conch passenger and should pay more for it, but the payments should 
be through the Pullman charge proper and not spread out in two 
charges, one collected by the Pullman Co. and the other by the rail- 
road. Under such an arrangement the Pullman charges could be so 
adjusted as to produce the revenue necessary to enable the Pullman 
Co. to meet its obligations to the railroads and also provide a fair 
return on its own operations, Under the present system, with two 
transportation agencies charging for what should be one service, 
opportunity for duplicate and excessive charges is multiplied and 
regulation rendered more difficult. The present system, devised tem- 
porarily to meet an emergency, is illogical and unscientific as a 
permanency. 

Greater uniformity in the contracts between the Pullman Co. and 
the railroads would seem to be desirable. The present contracts are 
the result of bargaining between the Pullman Co, and the railroads, 
with the natural result of the larger roads getting the more fayorable 
contracts. There is also considerable variation in the contracts with 
the larger roads. For instance, on the Southern Pacific there is par- 
ticipation by that road in the Pullman earnings after the earnings per 
standard car average $7,250, whereas on the Santa Fe there is no 
participation by the railroad until the per car earnings, speaking still 
of standard cars, average $9,000. Of course, it must be taken into 
consideration that the Southern Pacific contract was made in 1912, at 
a time when operating costs were much lower than at present, whereas 
the Santa Fe contract was made in 1923. But the Southern Pacific 
contract has six years yet to run, and assuming that at the end of 
that period it is succeeded by the same class of contract as in effect 
on the Santa Fe, there will still be in the interim a different treat- 
ment of these two great competing transportation agencies. This of 
itself is a strong indictment of the present system of making the con- 
tracts. The relations between the Pullman Co. and the railroads 
should be subject to more complete regulation by this commission. It 
is doubtful whether jurisdiction lies with the commission under the 
existing law to prescribe divisions of earnings between the Pullman 
Co. and the railroads, and the commission should request the Congress 


to correct any deficiencies in the law so that it may have full juris- 
diction to prescribe all the terms and conditions as between the 
Pullman Co, and the railroads under which the Pullman cars shall be 
operated. 

Considering that in connection with the handling of Pullman traffic 
as compared with day-coach traffic, respondents are saved the capital 
investment in Pullman equipment and other facilities necessary to 
maintain and to an extent operate the cars; that they are saved the 
expense of inside cleaning of the cars; that they are saved the cost 
of repairs and maintenance of the cars; that most of respondents are 
receiving substantial payments out ef the charges collected for the 
Pullman service proper; that the greater part of the surcharge is col- 
lected for the roads which are recelying the heaviest payments from 
the Pullman Co.; that the average hauls of Pullman passengers is 
several times the average haul of coach passengers; that most of the 
Pullman travel is over the parts of respondents’ lines which have the 
greatest density of traffic and lowest ton-mile operating costs; that 
Pullman cars are utilized to a considerable extent in the transporta- 
tion of railrond officinis and employees engaged in other branches of 
railroad service; that there can be enforced without unduly incon- 
veniencing the traveling public more economical use of space on many 
roads; that the present passenger fare was established for application 
to both coach and Pullman travel; that there has been no reduction in 
passenger charges corresponding to the reduction made in 1922 in 
freight charges and the relationship prescribed in 1920 between pas- 
senger and freight charges has accordingly been disturbed; that there 
will probably be some stimulation of Pullman business as a result of 
the remoyal of the surcharge; and, further, because if, as contended 
by respondents, they are not adequately compensated under their 
contracts for hauling the greater weight per passenger in the Pullman 
cars, and furnishing the other extra services in connection with the 
hauling of the Pullman cars, they should secure that extra compensa- 
tion from the Pullman Co. rather than through a separate charge for 
what should be treated as one service, it is believed that the time has 
come when the commission may well eliminate the surcharge. 

It is accordingly recommended that the commission find that the 
practice of respondents of assessing a surcharge on Pullman-car travel 
is unjust and unreasonable and that the commission order that the 
practice be discontinued. 


APPENDIX 
Pullman surcharge and rate of re on investment, Class I roads, 


Name of district, region, and road 


* district: pone 
ew Englan 

Atlantic & St. Lawrence I pS: SEN SS aS ee 

Bangor & e e RiBee 

Boston & Maine R. R.. 

Canadian Pacific 25 oe in Maine). 

Central New Poanta 

Central Vermont R 

Maine Central R. R. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. W 

Ruta ( a aeaa Aaa 


Total New England region e 


Great Lakes region— 
Ann Arbor R. R. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pi 
Chicago & Erie R. R 
Delaware & Hudson Co. 
Delaware, 8 & Western R. R. (system). 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry. 
eng Ny Grand Haven % Milwaukee Ry 

R. R 


ECE EN 


2288288223282 


Michigan ae SNR eS OA 
Monongahela Ry. 
New Jersey & New N 
New York Central R. R 
New York, Chi 
Nor York, On 

Pere Marquette Ry RPE, 
bn & Lake Erie R. R 
Ulster & Delaware R. R. 
Wabash Ry 


Total Great Lakes region j 


Central Eastern region— 
Atlantic City R. R.. 3 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. ->e 
Baltimore, Chesapeake & are Ry. 
Buffalo & Susq R. R. Corp... 

Central R. Re of New Jersey „ 


1 On basis of 1922 investment and net railway operating income for 1923. Invest- 
ment figures for 1923 not yet available. 
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Name of district, region, and road 


< Eastern district—Continued. Western district—Continued 
Central Eastern Topon esta nag Southwestern region 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. ä 8001,87 4.17 Beaumont, Lake & Western Ry 10. 80 
88 1 & Western R. R. 5,372 1.81 Fort Smith & Western Ry nel 53 
Indiana & Louisville Ry. 129, 528 5.32 Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ry 12,350 . 
Cleveland Cincinnati, “Chica 4 8 712, 468 6.96 2 82 
FFF 23.105 4.47 re 
5 1 ta 
Pi 5 R. R. 1.85 
P! phia & 72, 500 9. 86 5.35 
. 87,585 3.38 Kansas City Southern Ry. 2.90 
Western Maryland Ry 2.271 3.84 Louisiana & Arkansas R 8.73 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. = ERARE 8, 339 3.17 Louisiana By. & Navigation 5 88 
Louisiana R — * wae n Go; W e 
Total Central Eastern region 7, $19, 182 Louisiana Western R. R. 9. 24 
Total Eastern district TEDER 16,035,000 Missouri, Kansas & 1 Texas R. RRR 3. 80 | 
— Kansas x Texas R. R. of Teras . 202 412 . 
POA, Dane een tle ee pe me er 2.31 
77 
6.46 
— 5 
Total, Pocahontas region -= 752, 696 |.-.--.-... L 2 


Southern region: . IET aoaaa 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry 15, 004 8.14 San Antonio & Aransas Pass RV 3.42 
Great Southern R. R 68, 017 9. 66 Zan Antonio, Uvalde & Guilt R. R 2 07 
Atlanta & West Point R. R.. 29, 429 6. 98 kana & Smi 17.61 l 
Atlanta, B am & Atlantic Ry $671 |. | ead New Orleans Be Be. 2 hoo e © 08000 (2.8. 
Atlantic Coast Ni REIS 736, 445 7.87 Texas & Pacific Ry... 410 | 
C Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. (system) 2, 488 4.16 Vicks! . & Pacific Ry 6.97 
Central of bears 8 187, 142 4. 98 Wichita Valley Ry. 7.08 
Charleston & Western Carolina RR 435 4. 80 > 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas RIE 152, 891 %05] Total, Southwestern Region................... 3 
da East Coast R 262, 683 653| Total, Western District — 
35, 931 8 90 Bare aang re ea — 
$ 3, 068 1.40 
50,767 40 
2 7 — SALE OF ARMS TO MEXICO 
—4— 565 Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, some time ago, 
285 et in response to a resolution introduced by myself, the Secretary 
52 3.27 | of War transmitted to the Senate a report concerning arms sold 
pris ets to the Republic of Mexico. Considerable interest has been dis- 
25, 631 4.57 | Played by the public in this report, and I ask unanimous con- 
1,446 4.2% | sent that it be printed as a public document. 
* a} The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
411, 900 4 01 Port will-be printed as a public document. 
1, aon 5 47 The order was reduced to writing, as follows: 
30. 153 22 Ordered, That the communication from the Secretary of War trans- 
60, 694 2.80 | mitting in response to Senate Resolution 193, agreed to March 20, 1924, 
5, 007, 767 further information relative to the sale of arms and munitions to the 
1 Government of Mexico, be printed as a document. | 
— — INCREASE OF PENSIONS—VETO MESSAGE (8. DOC. NO. 103) 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Chicago & orth | Western Ry Sat 912, 242 3.46 Senate a message from the President of the United States, which 
Chicago Great Western R. R 139, 081 1.27 | will be read. 
pre 55 riwl 2 The reading clerk read the message, as follows: 
VVV 0 the Senate: | 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantio Ry 3 308 1.25 Iam returning herewith Senate bill 5, An act granting pen- 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacifie Ry. . ES sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
13. 12 of the Civil and Mexican Wars, and to certain widows, former 
242, 917 3.94 | widows, minor children, and helpless children of said soldiers 
peo a and sailors, and to widows of the War of 1812, and to certain 
Spokane, Internatio: i 2843 235| Indian war veterans and widows, and to certain Spanish War 
Spokane, Portland & Beaitie RN. 88,611 3.04 soldiers, and certain maimed soldiers, and for other purposes,” 
Ne Tas without my approval. 


For the next fiscal year the effect of this act will be to take 


Central Western region— an additional $58,000,000 of the moneys paid by the taxpayers 


Arizona Eastern R. R.. g 440| of the Nation and add it to the pension checks of the veterans 
eee song ad pia ae oe 88 of the wars from 1812 to 1902 and their widows and depend- 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R 4.74 | ents. This is the effect for the first year; but the burden upon 
8 Book and ade iy. 70% the taxpayers will continue for many years to come. While 
Colorado & Sout! Nied H. H. .92 | impossible of accurate estimation, the Commissioner of Pen- 
DaN 3 reas R. En sions states that the proposed addition to the pension roll will 
Fort Worth & Denver City R a47 | total approximately $242,000,000 for the first five years and 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake E: 8 4.08 415,000,000 for the first 10 years. 

eee eee ee peste 42% No conditions exist which justify the imposition of this addi- 
P dle & Santa Fe R 449 | tional burden upon the taxpayers of the Nation. All our pen- 
oh ee p Dun 8 cn sions were revised and many liberal increases made no longer 


R ago than 1920. Every survivor of the Civil War draws $50 
Union Pacifie R. R.. 2 per month, and those in need of regular aid and attendance, 

> which already includes 41,000 of them, draw $72 per month. As 
others come to need this the law already gives it to them. The 


ee e act also proposes to extend the limits of the war period from 


Total Central Western region 
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April 13, 1865, to August 20, 1866, so that those who enlisted 
during this year and four months of peace now become eligible 
for the same treatment as those who fought through the war. 
There are other questionable provisions providing for the pen- 
sioning of civilians and relating to the pensioning of certain 
classes of widows. 

But the main objection to the whole bill is the unwarranted 
expenditure of the money of the taxpayers. It proposes to 
add more than 25 per cent to the cost of the pension roll. It 
is estimated that it would bring the total pension bill of the 
country to a point higher than ever before reached, notwith- 
standing it is now nearly 60 years since the close of the Civil 
War. A generous Nation increased its pensions to well over a 
quarter of a billion annually, and has already bestowed nearly 
$6,250,000,000 in pensions upon the survivors of that conflict 
and their dependents. While there has been some decrease in 
the annual expense, it is now proposed by a horizontal increase 
to pay all survivors $72 each month, without regard to age, 
to their physical condition, or financial condition. With the 
other proposals a new high record of cost would be established. 

The need for economy in public expenditure at the present 
time can not be overestimated. I am for economy. I am 
against every unnecessary payment of the money of the tax- 
payers. No public requirement at the present time ranks with 
the necessity for the reduction of taxation. This result can 
not be secured unless those in authority cease to pass laws which 
increase the permanent cost of Government. The burden on 
the taxpayers must not be increased; it must be decreased. 
Every proposal for legislation must be considered in the light 
of this necessity, The cost of commodities is diminishing. 
Under such conditions the cost of Government ought not to be 
increasing. The welfare of the whole country must be con- 
sidered. The desire to do justice to pensioners, however great 
their merit, must be attended by some solicitude to do justice 
to taxpayers. The advantage of a class can not be greater 
than the welfare of the Nation. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe WHITE House, May 3, 1924. 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I ask that the message be 
printed and lie on the table; and I desire to serve notice that 
I shall move to take up the message for consideration upon 
Tuesday next. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, is unanimous consent necessary 
in that case? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; the Senator simply gives notice of 
his intention. 

Mr. BRUCE. I was simply going to say that it seems to me 
there is no reason why we should not act on it now, instead 
of postponing it until next Tuesday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Allow the Chair to state 
that in order to comply with the Constitution and the prec- 
edents of Congress it will be necessary that the Chair shall 
state the question, which is, Shall the bill pass, the objections 
of the President to the contrary notwithstanding? In accord- 
ance with the request of the Senator from New Mexico, the 
message will be printed and lie on the table until the Senate 
decides to bring it forward for consideration. 


POLITICAL INCIDENTS 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, there does not seem to be 
anything before the Senate except an understanding that is 
to be arrived at by Senators on the other side to try to over- 
ride the veto of the President. 

I want to read into the Recorn a little story of a harmonious 
Republican convention which was held in Memphis, Tenn., on 
the 29th of last month. Incidentally, may I explain that the 
trouble arose between the white and the black-and-tan Republi- 
cans about which should sit on the front seats. The white 
folks said they were entitled to sit on the front seats, but the 
negroes got there first and sat there. Before they could in- 
dorse the President they had to have all the police force and 
most of the deputy sheriffs in Shelby County, Tenn, to pull 
chairs off each others heads, where they had hung them in 
the little friendly argument, 

Since this shows such beautiful harmony among the Re- 
publicans when it comes to indorsing what my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Was] says is the eold-storage plant of the Re 
publican Party, I want to read this little touching story. It 


TIGHT BETWEEN RACES IS G. 0. P. MEETING FEATURE—ROW OVER WHETHER 
WHITES OR BLACKS SHOULD OCCUPY FRONT-ROW SEATS PRECIPITATES 
ROUGH-AND-TUMELE BATTLE AT MEMPHIS 
Memruts, April 29.—Police and deputy sheriffs participated in the 

tenth district Republican convention here to-day when the races 

clashed in a riot over the question of whether negroes or whites 


should occupy the front-row seats in the convention ball 
the bi 

ment of the Shelby County courthouse. 185 

Nobody knew exactly how the riot started, but the fi 

„ ght got away 

to a good start before the officers arrived and restored order. Chairs 
and fists were employed as weapons and several members of both the 
22255 and negro delegations were slightly injured. None was seriously 

One negro was injured when he was struck on the head by a chair 
which he declared was hurled at Bob Church, local negro political 
leader. Church emerged from the fray unscratched. A deputy sheriff 
suffered a slight bruise as he entered the hall with other officers to 
quell the riot. 

Many of the negro delegates climbed through the windows to the, 
street, but when order was restored they returned to the hall and 
found seats to the rear of the white delegation. 


I imagine if my good friend from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses], who was delegated to handle the negroes for Wood in 
his delegation in 1920, had been present, he could have quelled 
the riot with less foree, possibly, owing to the arguments he 
Said he used at that time to corral negroes. I read further: 


Then C. H. King, leader of the so-called black-and-tan faction, 
seized the chair and called the convention to order. He was over- 
ridden on the first ruling he made and the “ Hiy-white™ faction ag- 
sumed control of the meeting, electing Harry Spears first as tempo- 
rary chairman and then as permanent chairman. King and his fol- 
lowers “bolted” and organized a convention of their own in another 
section of the chamber. 

The “regular "— 


And the Lord never knows who are the regulars: you can 
not even tell who is regular here in the Senate on the Repub- 
lican side— z 


The “regular convention elected J. M. Johnson and H. O. True 
as delegates to the national convention and indorsed Jobn Farley for 
delegate at large. They also adopted a set of resolutions and in- 
dersed President Coolidge. 


I merely wanted to call attention to the fact that they could 
not indorse the President until they had had a riot. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, President, the remarks ef the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] concerning the Republican 
convention at Memphis reminded me of something that oc- 
curred in 1916, when the Republican convention was in ses- 
sion at Chicago. I was going down Pennsylvania Avenue and 
stopped in front of the Star Building to look at the bulletin 
beard and read the announcements as to the doings of the 
Republican convention, Old Uncle Rufus, a good old Virginia 
negro, was standing there, and he said: 

“ Boss, I ain't got my glasses, and I cain’t read what's on 
the billiken beard. Who did the Republicans nominate?” 

I said, “ They nominated Hughes.” 

He said, “Hughes? I ain’t never heerd tell of him. Who 
did the Progressives nominate?” 

I said, “They nominated Roosevelt; but he hasn't decided 
yet whether he will accept the nomination or not.“ 

He said, “Yas, suh.” He was silent for a moment, and then 
said, “Who do you suppose the white folks gwine nominate 
this time?” [Laughter.] * 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have been receiving a 
number of inquiries, not only from Seuth Atlantic and Gulf 
ports but from other portions of the country, with regard to 
the order putting into effect section 28 of the merchant marine 
act of 1920. The act provided that it might be made enforce- 
able by the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
a certificate from the Shipping Board that there was an ade- 
quate American tonnage to take care of the business through 
the various ports. That certificate was made some time back 
this year, and an order was made putting section 28 into effect, 
I think, to begin on May 20, but it has now been postponed 
until June 20. 

In the meantime at a number of ports throughout the country 
chambers of commerce, shippers, and shipping interests have 
become very much exercised. They are apprehensive that it 
will mean great interruption to business and will very seriously 
affect trade conditions. That is especially true in some por- 
tions of the Gulf States, at Galveston and New Orleans, Mobile, 
and Pensacola. There it is felt that there is not a sufficient 
number of ships under our flag, that we are lacking both in 
quantity and in type of vessels required to handie the business 
from those ports. Of course, if that is true, it would be rather 
unfortunate to have section 28 put into effect at this time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will allow me just a min- 
ute 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. From the very beginning I have been in 
favor of section 28. I was in favor of it when the bill was 
passed in 1920 and have felt all along that there were great 
benefits to American shipping to be derived from the enforce- 
ment of that section. Of course, that is predicated and has 
always been conditioned upon there being an adequate supply 
of American ships to take care of our trade. I now yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator has referred to my State. 
Let me say to him that the representatives of the independent 
oil-producing companies have advised me that they now re- 
quire more than 1,200 tank ships to carry their products abroad 
from Texas ports; that they are now using tank ships that are 
owned abroad; that the Shipping Board has less than 50 tank 
ships available for this service, and that, therefore, they would 
be placed under very severe hardship if they had to depend on 
tankers of the Shipping Board. I called that situation to the 
attention of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], and he 
has asked the Shipping Board to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the situation. I believe I am correct in that statement, 
am I not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; the Senator is correct. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I had heard of that situation. Of course 
we are not confined here to the Shipping Board vessels. If 
there are tankers owned by American oil companies adequate 
in capacity and number to meet the needs down there, that 
would be a compliance with the law. We are not confined to 
tankers owned by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But it is my information the American 
oil companies that own their own tank ships confine those ships 
to their own service. Independent oil producers do hot own 
their tank ships and must rely on foreign-owned ships for the 
present at least. 

Mr. FLETCHER, They are dependent on the foreign ships. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am told that at Norfolk and other places 
along the Atlantic Coast they have not freighters sufficient to 
carry the freight, the cotton, and the tobacco, I would like to 
know what the situation is. If the order should go into effect 
at once, they absolutely could not ship at all, Has the Senator 
investigated that matter? 

Mr, FLETCHER. That is just another instance, The same 
sort of claim comes from Pensacola, where they require vessels 
for the movement of lumber, particularly to South American 
ports. They haye been relying upon yessels that fly foreign 
flags, because the Shipping Board vessels are all long-legged“ 
fellows and draw too much water for the South American ports. 
That situation applies also to some extent to New Orleans. 
Mobile, and other ports. In other words, the kind and type of 
vessels is as important as sufficiency in number. The ports of 
nearly all South American countries, and largely the Caribbean 
countries and Central American countries, are comparatively 
shallow. It is difficult to operate Shipping Board vessels espe- 
cially in that trade. 

Mr. President, I ask that the statement which I have, entitled 
“Export and Import Rates” and reciting what has occurred 
with reference to section 28 and quoting the section itself, may 
be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

EXPORT AND IMPORT RATES 


The theory or underlying principle of export rates is that such rates 
are the same as domestic rates, except (1) when it is necessary to 
make lower on classes or commodities as a facter In meeting foreign 
competition; (2) as a factor in equalizing rates through competing 
ports; (3) to enable manufacturers of similar articles in widely sepa- 
rated groups to compete with each other on a fairly related basis. 

The theory or underlying principle of import rates is to some extent 
different from that of export rates in that domestic competition, as 
contrasted with foreign competition, is not the contrelling factor to 
the same extent as in export rates; therefore import rates are usually 
the same as domestic rates, except (1) when made less to meet port 
competition and (2) to establish a fair relationship between rates 
from the ports and rates on like commodities from domestic producing 
points, distance considered. 

SECTION 28, MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1920 

This section reads as follows: 

“ Spe. 28. That no common carrier shall charge, collect, or re- 
ceive for transportation subject to the interstate commerce act 
of persons or property, under any joint rate, fare, or charge, or 
under any export, import, or other proportional rate, fare, or 


charge which is based in whole or in part on the fact that the 
persons or property affected thereby is to be transported to, or 
has been transported from, any port in a possession or dependency 
of the United States, or in a foreign country, by a carrier by water 
in foreign commerce, any lower rate, fare, or charge than that 
charged, collected, or received by it for the transportation of per- 
sons, or of a like kind of property, for the same distance, in the 
same direction, and over the same route, in connection with com- 
merce wholly within the United States, unless the vessel so trans- 
porting such persons or property is, or unless it was at the time 
of such transportation by water, documented under the laws of 
the United States. Whenever the board is of the opinion, how- 
ever, that adequate shipping facilities to or from any port in a 
possession or dependency of the United States or a foreign country 
are not afforded by vessels so documented, it shall certify this 
fact to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the commission 
may, by order, suspend the operation of the provisions of this 
section with respect to the rates, fares, and charges for the trans- 
portation by rail of persons and property transported from, or 
to be transported to, such ports for such length of time and under 
such terms and conditions as it may prescribe in such order, or 
in any order supplemental thereto. Such suspension of operation 
of the provisions of this section may be terminated by order of the 
commission whenever the board is of the opinion that adequate 
shipping facilities by such vessels to such ports are afforded, and 
shall so certify to the commission.” 

If and when this section is enforced, either in whole or in part, it 
does not require rail carriers to publish export or import rates less 
than domestic rates, but, in brief, does require that where export and 
import rates are published less than the full domestic rates that such 
lower export and import rates will apply as specified only when 
moved from or to ports of exit or entry in vessels of American registry, 
and that the full domestic rates will apply on movement in foreign- 
line vessels, subject to modification by suspension order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Where export rates are made less than domestic rates between the 
same poluts it represents what may be termed the rail carriers’ con- 
tribution to foreign-trade development in aid to marketing our surplus 
products in foreign countries, and apparently the intent of section 28 
is to capitalize this aid in behalf of vessels of American registry. 

On February 27, 1924, the United States Shipping Board adopted 
the following resolution; 

“ Whereas adequate shipping facilities to handle the transporta- 
tion of all commerce other than grain between ports of the United 
States and ports of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
Irish Free State, the ports of continental Europe north of and 
including Bordeaux and the east coast of Asia, the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, Australia, and the East India Islands and the ports 
ef Central and Sonth America are now afforded by vessels docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States: Be it 

“ Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board certify to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that the operations of the 
provisions of section 28 of the merchant marine act of 1920 shonld 
not be further suspended by said Interstate Commerce Commission 
so far as relates to all commodities except grain transported be- 
tween ports of the United States and Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the Irish Free State, the ports of continental Europe 
north of and including Bordeaux and the east coast of Asia, the 
islunds of the Pacific Ocean, Australia, and the East India Islands 
and the ports of Central and South America: And be it further 

“ Resolved, That the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion made on the 11th day of December, 1920, should be con- 
tinned in force except as modified pursnant to this certification.” 

The third supplemental order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, issued March 11, 1924, reads as follows: 

“Tt appearing that section 28 of the merchant marine act, 1920, 
provides for suspension by the commission of the provisions of 
that section for such length of time and under such terms and 
conditions as the commission may by order prescribe upon certifi- 
eation from the United States Shipping Board that adequate ship- 
plug facilities in vessels documented under the laws of the United 
States are not available. and for termination of such suspension 
by order of the commission upon appropriate certification of the 
said board ; 

„It further appearing that by order of June 14, 1920, and sup- 
plemental order of July 27, 1920, and second supplemental order 
of December 11, 1920, the provisions of said section 28 were, upon 
proper certifications of the United States Shipping Board, sus- 
pended until further order of the commission ; 

“And it further appearing that the United States Shipping 
Bourd on February 27, 1924. made farther certification to the 
commission that adequate shipping facilities to handle the trans- 
portation of all commodities other than grain between ports of the 
United States and ports of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the Irish Free State, the ports of continental Europe north 
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of and including Bordeaux and the east coast of Asta, the islands | 


of the Pacific Ocean, Australia, and the Bast India Islands and 
the ports of Central and South America are now offered by vessels 
documented under the laws of the United States; 

„It is ordered that said suspension order of June 14, 1920, as 
modified as aforesaid be, and it is hereby, terminated, effective 
May 20, 1924, as to the transportation of all commodities other 
than grain between ports of the United States and ports of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State, the ports 
of continental Europe north of and including Bordeaux and the 
east coast of Asia, the islands of the Pacific Ocean, Australia, and 
the East India Islands and the ports of Central and South 
America. 

“ It is further ordered that tariffs published and filed with the 
commission by common carriers subject to the interstate commerce 
net as a result of this order shall be so published and filed upon 
not less than 15 days’ notice to the commission and the general 
public. 

“And it is further ordered that, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, the provisions of said order of June 14, 1920, as modified as 
aforesald, shall continue in force until further order of the com- 
mission.” 

This order is effective May 20, 1924. It does not apply on grain; it 
docs apply on all other commodities to and from Great Britain 
(England, Scotland, and Wales), Northern Ireland, Irish Free State, 
continental Europe north of and including Bordeanx, east coast of 
Asia, islands of the Pacific Ocean, Australia, East India islands, Central 
American, and South America. 

Tt does not apply to and from Cuba, Jamaica, and other islands of 
the West Indies, Mexico, Africa, India, Spain, Portugal, Mediterranean 
ports, Black Sea ports, and islands of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission's foreign commerce order, No. 
5, of August 7, 1922, in connection with section 441 of the transporta- 
tion act of 1920 and section 25 of the interstate commerce act, pro- 
vides for the enforcement on part of the commission of the require- 
ment to specify the stations of railway carriers at which information 
relative to the handling of export shipments by common carriers by 
water in foreign commerce shall be maintained, and from which ratt- 
way carriers shall issue through bills of lading to the point of foreign 
destination in connection with vessels documented under the laws of 
the United States. 5 

The handling of export and import commodities in connection with 
foreign-flag vessels will not be disturbed by the commission’s order of 
March 11, except to and from countries specified therein and restricted 
thereby to handling in vessels of American registry in order to get 
the benefit of special export and import rail rates where such rates 
are less than domestic rates, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Has the committee made any report in 
reference to this matter? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. I understand a bill has been intro- 
duced in the House, and I believe reported favorably by the 
committee, postponing for a year the effective date of the 
order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is my understanding. The bill has 
not yet come over to the Senate, has it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. A bill has been introduced in the Senate 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce, but we have not 
yet had it up for discussion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope the Senator will take it up and 
consider it, because it is a very important matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If there is a serious question about our 
having adequate amount of tonnage under our flag and of 
the type required, of course it would be advisable not to 
hurry the enforcement of the section. 

As I have said all along, I have felt in favor of section 28, I 
do not knew now whether the situation is entirely such that 
we ought to advocate any further delay. I have felt that the 
importers and exporters ef the United States have reached 
the point where they must decide which is more valuable to 
our foreign commerce, an American merchant marine or the 
continued use of foreign flag vessels. Section 28 is the most 
substantial advantage to American shipping that has yet been 
afforded and does not cost the taxpayers a cent. That is ac- 
eording to the testimony of all the experts on the subject and 
those who have written and studied it for years and years, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the position the Senator is 
taking now, but we must not do anything revolutionary to stop 
our freight and to step our people from shipping their freight. 
If the Shipping Board can not do it, the Senator realizes the 
question ought to be investigated. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It will be investigated, I think, and we 
will decide whether or not we will ask for a postponement of 
the effective date of the section, 


Mr. McKELLAR. When in the opinion of the Senator will 
it be investigated? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is a bill in the House which hns 
been favorably reported and, I think, is on the calendar. A 
similar bill has been referred to our Committee on Commerce, 
which will be considered in due course. I should favor an 
inquiry being made sufficient to ascertain what is the actual 
condition. It may be that the certificate of the Shit aing Board 
is premature. I do not know as to that. If it is premature, 
then they ought either to withdraw it or to admit that it was 
premature, so that we can determine whether we ought to pass 
the bill carrying it over further or not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me the report from such an 
investigation ought to be had at a very early date so we can 
act upon it before Congress adjourns by all means. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think so. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. It is an important matter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator allow me to say that it is 
my understanding that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] has called on the Shipping Board for a statement of 
the number of ships available? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not talked with the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce about the matter as yet. In fact, 
I was merely going to put into the Recorp a statement of the 
situation and leave it there for the present. I did not know 
we would get into this colloquy about it. The chairman of the 
eee on Commerce is here, however, and can speak for 

self, 


Mr. SHEPPARD, Will the Senator from Florida permit me 
to ask the Senator from Washington if he has had an answer 
to his inquiry? ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With reference to the matter 
submitted by the Senator from Texas? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. And with reference to the number of ships 
in general under the American flag. 

Mr, JONES of Washington, No; I have not asked the Ship- 
ping Board for a statement as to the ships they might bave 
available generally. I know they have a great many ships, 
and that is a matter entirely for them to consider. The Ship- 
ping Board has entire authority with reference to the suspen- 
sion of the effective date of section 28. I haye urged the Ship- 
ping Board to canvass the situation very carefully so that no 
mistake will be made. If facts have been developed and con- 
ditions have arisen that show that they baye not ample ships 
to take care of the service and have service that is to be ren- 
dered, I have urged that it would be better to postpone further 
the effective date of section 28 than to put it into effect under 
such conditions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is it true that shippers can ship more 
cheaply on American ships and that the only reason why they 
ship in American bottoms is to get cheaper rates? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. There is no pro- 
vision against shipping in foreign ships. That will continue in 
effect the same, but they would not get the reduction and the 
preferential rates. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the whole question. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If that is the question, there is no reason 
why it should net be put into effect at once. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, that ought to be considered too. 
I have said that section 28, if not made effective shortly, may 
as well be considered a dead letter along with the remainder 
of the merchant marine act of 1920. Its enforcement six months 
hence will be no more practicable or possible than at present. 
The Shipping Board should withdraw tts certificate which it 
has made to the Interstate Commerce Commission and admit 
that it was premature, or the section should be enferced within 
a reasonable time, one or the other. There is no need to dilly- 
dally about it. Six or eight months from now we will be in no 
better condition than we are now to have it go into effect. 

The amendment that will make its enforcement discretionary 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission transfers. in effect 
the responsibility of the Shipping Board te the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. There is a proposal of that sort, and of 
course I am utterly opposed to it. I want the Shipping Board 
to turn its attention seriously to sections 16, 17, 18, and 19 of 
the shipping act of 1916. The interests that should stand solidly 
behind the enforcement of section 28 should be the American 
shipowners, American shipbuilders, operators of Shipping 
Board vessels, ports having a majority of American flag service, 
aud American marine insurance companies. The opposition of 
foreign flag lines and allied interests reflects the value to 
American vessels of the enforcement of section 28, 
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I wish to put in the Recorp nowa statement appearing in the 
American Economist of April 4, 1924, at page 117, discussing the 
subject entitled To discourage American shipping.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


TO DISCOURAGE AMERICAN SHIPPING R 


For many years it was the custom of our railroads to make lower 
freight rates on certain export and import products than were charged 
on domestic freight. Quite some years ago the late Senator Foraker, 
‘of Ohio, sought by law to limit such reduced rates only to such goods 
as were carried in American yessels. But this was before the war, 
when the number of American ships in foreign trade could be counted 
on the fingers of one’s hand, so to speak, and Senator Foraker found 
it impracticable to carry out his desire to help American ships in 
foreign trade. 

Senator W. L. Jones, chairman of the Senate Commerce Committee, 
however, when he framed his great merchant marine act of 1920 had 
clearly in mind the opportunity this practice of lower railroad rates on 
exports and imports still held out to give aid to American ships, and 
so he proposed and provided in section 28 of that famous maritime 
Jaw that as soon as it was assured that enough American vessels were 
available lower import and export rail rates should be limited only to 
such goods as were carried in American vessels. Section 28 provides, 
therefore, that if the Shipping Board should advise the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the Inadequacy of American shipping in foreign 
trade to carry the imports and exports that such a discrimination 
might divert to American vessels the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should suspend the section's operation until advised by the Shipping 
Board of the adequacy of such American shipping. Recently the Ship- 
ping Board has certified to the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
‘American shipping in foreign trade is now adequate enough to permit 
of the enforcement of section 28, except as to grain exports, and so 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has removed the suspension of 
the section and ordered that it shall go into effect on May 20. 

It should be clear that there was nothing that compelled the rail- 
roads to reduce their freight rates on imports and exports. Quite 
without regard to American shipping, these lower rates were made by 
the railroads, no doubt with the purpose in view of benefiting the 
railroads by stimulating foreign trade through reduced transportation 
charges. The limitation of such rates, therefore, only to such imports 
and exports as are carried in American vessels does not subject the 
raflroads to any loss; rather the contrary, because on imports and 
exports in foreign vessels rail rates would be advanced to parity with 
domestic rates. 

These actions by the Shipping Board and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission removing the suspension that held in check the enforcement of 
‘section 28 is not received with favor in a number of directions. First, 
it is regarded ds injurious to foreign shipping, and it is surprising the 
number of people in the United States who are deeply concerned in see- 
ing to it that no discriminations whatever are made in favor of Ameri- 
cap or against foreign ships in our foreign trade. The roots of foreign 
steamship lines, it is found, are actually tap roots, so deeply do they 
pierce our soil and so strong and hardy are they. 

And so it is that all sorts of objections are being raised to the en- 

forcement of section 28 of the merchant marine act of 1920. It is even 
hinted that its enforcement is not popular with the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and now it has developed that it is 
decidedly unpopular with the railroads themselves, as is shown in a 
policy adopted by members of the eastern presidents’ conference of 
railroad executives, held last week in New York, at which it was 
planned to oppose the enforcement of section 28, because it has been 
discovered that railroads that extend into Canada or from Canada into 
the United States may be able to evade the law or divert traffic to 
Canadian ports that might otherwise come to American. 
. It was feared that the railroads would resent this interference with 
their voluntary application of lower freight charges on imports and 
exports and that no consideration for the welfare of an American mer- 
chant marine would cause them to unite to make the law popular and 
effective. Now, this proves to be the case. If the-enforcement of sec- 
tion 28 can be prevented, manifestly foreign ships will benefit, and it 
is equally manifest that American ships will not benefit. 

Nor is it believed that the enforcement of section 28 of the merchant 
marine act of 1920 is altogether popular with the executive branch of 
the Government, If a way can be devised to circumvent the enforce- 
ment of section 28, unquestionably its enforcement will be circumvented, 
The executive branch of our Gorernment, led by the State Depart- 
ment, is opposed to any discriminations whatever that would favor 
American ships and the goods they carry over foreign ships and their 
cargoes. While the enforcement of section 28 has not been regarded 
as in any way opposed to any treaty provision, it is now held by Japan 
that it infringes articles 1 and 6 of the treaty between the United 


States and Japan of 1911. This is a singular attitude for Japan to 
take if it be true, as we understand it is, that Japan practices the 
very same thing in respect to import and export goods carried on 
Japanese railroads that the Government of Japan now claims when 


adopted by us to be in violation of her treaty rights. It may work out 
that our Government will not objeet to Japan's violation of treaty 
provisions tf they are violated, but it is quite likely that if it can he 
authoritatively found that a law of the United States would violate 
Japan's treaty rights, it would not be enforced. 

Before the war Germany practiced this same thing. Goods were 
shipped from the interior of Germany to the interior of the United 
States, and vice versa, on single through bills of lading at rates lower 
by rali in both Germany and in the United States than applied to 
domestic goods in transit, but the Germans saw to it that the benefits 
of these reduced rates applied only to such imports and exports as 
were carried in German vessels. No objection was made by our Gov- 
ernment to that German discrimination, least of all did our State De- 
partment seek to discover that the German policy was in violation of 
any American treaty rights. 

It has recently been proposed to require that at least 50 per cent 
of our immigrants come to us in American vessels, but at once such a 
provision is discovered to be in violation of treaty provisions. But 
for a couple of years Italy has had in force a law that requires all 
emigrants leaying Italy to depart only in Italian ships. We have never 
heard that the State Department raised the question of violation of 
treaty provisions in respect to the Italian law, but it is keen to dis- 
cover and to oppose any similar action by the United States until 
our treaties are modified, the State Department, however, being de- 
cidedly opposed to any modification of treaties, least of all in a manner 
to help American shipping. 

And so it is that the forces.at work, hitherto secretly to a large 
extent, to discourage ‘American shipping development in foreign trade 
are being smoked ont onto the open. So far so good. But it is sad 
to find arrayed with such forces any of the executive branches of the 
Government. It is time, evidently, for congressional action of a very 
definite and drastic character. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I also wish to have inserted in the Recorp 
a copy of a communication sent to me by Mr. Frederick I. 
Thompson, chairman of the committee of the United States 
Shipping Board on Interstate Commerce Commission Confer- 
ences, being a letter whieh he addressed to Hon ELtISON D. 
Samra, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee, in 
which he discussed the question. I called on him for his views 
about the matter, and he sent me a copy of that letter as giving 
his views. 

The ‘PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sion is granted. 

The letter is as follows: 


Without objection, permis- 


Apri 1, 1924. 
Hon. Etuisos D. SMITA, $ 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Seyator Surra: Conforming with your request for certain 
facts and conclusions with respect to the application of section 28, 
merchant marine act, 1920, as a preliminary, first it should be defined 
that the enforcement of this preferential portion of our marine laws 
will not alter the present export rate structure nor disturb the flow 
of commerce moving under the export rate where there is sufficient 
service by vessels under the American flag to transport that portion 
of the export commerce now moving under the export rate in vessels 
of foreign registry. The application of section 28 merely permits the 
present export and import rates to apply when the commerce moves in 
American-flag ships, as contrary to the present policy of permitting 
these rates to apply upon the movement in either American-flag or 
foreign-flag ships. 

In that connection it Is deemed appropriate for clifrification to draw 
your attention to that particular statement embodied in the letter 
addressed to you by Hon. Henry C. Hall, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in which opposition to the enforcement of this 
section of the merchant marine act is reflected. Referring to the in- 
clasion of grain products and the exclusion of grain in the certification, 
Chairman Hall says: 

There has always been a close relationship between the rates 
on grain and on its products. To except grain and not grain 
products means that while grain muy still move to the ports on 
the export rates, flour and other products will take export rates 
lower than the domestic basis only When shipments are moved 
beyond the port in American bottoms, Presumably the effect of 
this will be to handicap American millers in competition with 
foreign millers buying American grain, as the latter will be able 
to take advantage of any low ocean rates to foreign markets 
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which may be offered by vessels under flags other than the Ameri- 
can, while the former will not unless domestic grain rates to the 
ports be reduced to the export basis.” 

The adverse effect feared by Chairman Hall, it will be noted from 
his language, is based upon the presumption that there will be lacking 
sufficient American flag facilities to transport that portion of the export 
flour movement now being carried in foreign flag vessels. If sufficient 
American-fiag ships are provided, of course, the present status with 
respect to the transport of this comnrodity in no manner will be 
altered, g 

That the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
oppose the application of one of the preferential features designed to 
build an American merchant marine upon presumption that there is 
absence of American-flag ships particularly is not understandable, when 
it is noted that no request was made of the United States Shipping 
Board by Chairman Hall for specific information as to whether or not 
there is or will be in operation sufficient American-flag ships to pro- 
vide for the commerce moving under export rates in foreign ships, 
and when officially before him was the certification of the Shipping 
Board that adequate American-flag facilities did exist. 

Without emphasizing the point too strongly, it would appear as 
unusual for the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission not 
to have sought this specific information from that other agency of 
Government having direct jurisdiction over American-flag shipping 
before voleing opposition to a preferential feature of our marine law 
and yoicing such opposition on what was stated by him as a pre- 
sumption. 

With respect to the question of flour movement, it may be enlighten- 
ing to advise of facts developed at the hearing held at St. Louis, Mo. 
A protest on behalf of the Southwestern Millers’ League was filed with 
the committee. The stenographic record evidences that the pro- 
testant admitted that the export agent of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League was the export agent of foreign steamship lines, prompting 
me, as chairman of the committee, to say that the committee, in 
ascertaining that fact, desired to determine— 

“whether or not those who may protest against the application 
of a preferential feature of our marine laws speak free from selfish 
or direct financial interest, and that if the protestant, the South- 
western Millers’ Leagne, maintains as its agent a man who is the 
representative of foreign shipping lines and financially concerned 
in the continuance of such relation, the committee could not con- 
strue a protest from them as reflecting an unselfish interest.” 

For your information it may be well to emphasize that section 28 
is interpreted by the United States Shipping Board as a mandatory 
section of the statute, the only discretionary power lodged in the 
Shipping Board being that of determination of shipping facilities 
under the American flag. The Shipping Board held hearings upon 
this question at Boston and New York on the Atlantic; at New 
Orleans on the Gulf; at Portland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
on the Pacific; and at Chicago and St. Louis on the Great Lakes and 
the interior. Keeping particularly in view the fact that in addition 
to the established services at present in active operation, there were 
in reserve ample ships to meet any required addition to existing 
services, the Shipping Board, in possession of opinion that American- 
Hag facilities existed, in propriety, could not nullify a law of the Con- 
gress, when upon the commissioners of the Shipping Board was im- 
posed the duty to enforce the law. Clearly, enforcement of the law 
is not a matter of discretion with those upon whom the duty of en- 
forcement rests. 

At the hearings so held opposition to the application of section 28 
developed from: 

“Railroads having preferential interchange of freight agree- 
ments or understanding; 

“Ship operators and certain organizations closely identified 
with the operation of vessels under foreign registry; 

“ Exporters, whose buyers in foreign countries sought to desig- 
nate the transport of the commodities purchased by them in the 
ships of their own nation.” 

The United States Shipping Board also held hearings on agree- 
ments between American railroads and foreign shipping companies. 
With your permission, for specific illustration, I will refer particularly 
to the agreements between the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
read and the Japanese shipping line, Osaki Shosen Kaisha, and the 
Great Northern Raflroad and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, another Japa- 
nese shipping line. It was developed clearly that these American 
railroads, through preferential working agreements with these Japa- 
nese shipping lines for interchange of freight, became in effect the 
soliciting agents of the Japanese shipping lines operating in competi- 
tion with vessels operated by the United States, The terminus of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Great Northern Railroads is in 
the Puget Sound area, from which terminus, acting under the mandate 


of the merchant marine act requiring to be established strategic trade 
routes, the United States Shipping Board established a service to the 
Orient, placing in such service five of the President type of combined 
passenger and cargo ships. Quoting from the stenographie record, in 
reply to a question addressed to Mr. Kenney, vice president in charge 
of traffic of the Great Northern Railroad, he stated that he did not 
think “there is anything superior to it”; that the service given by 
the Government was “ comparable to anything on the Pacific.” When 
further asked if the preferential contract with the Japanese shipping 
line were prompted by a desire to procure a superior steamship con- 
nection, Mr. Kenney replied, “No, sir.” 

With this fact clearly established as to the adequacy of facilities 
under the American flag, that of 75,188 tons of export commerce 
originating on the lines of these two railroads, only 4,954 tons were 
delivered for transport to American-flag ships; yet these two rail- 
roads refused to abrogate the agreements with the foreign shipping 
lines for interchange of freight. The continued existence of these 
preferential contracts, resulting in diversion of commerce from Amer- 
ican-flag ships, has occasioned unnecessary losses to the taxpayers in 
the operation of American-flag ships from the Puget Sound area, a serv- 
ice established for the economic protection of American consumers and 
producers as insuring that excessive ocean transportation charges 
could not be levied on American commerce. The enforcement of sec- 
tion 28 will correct this harmful condition. 

Although desiring to avoid expression of individual opinion in this 
communication to you, I am prompted to refer to the adverse effect 
the principle of preferential contracts between American railroads and 
foreign shipping interests would have if accepted as a national policy. 
The ultimate end would be the control of ocean transportation by the 
rail carriers in conjunction with ships either of domestic or foreign 
registry; it would operate against free competition on the ocean; and 
would be unjust to those ports not located at the ocean terminus of 
the rail carriers, occasioning congested movement through certain hase 
ports, which the merchant marine act of 1920 clearly seeks to avoid as 
a matter of national policy. 

Except through the actual operation of ships at sea there can be 
no control of ocean transportation rates. Regulation of rail charges 
is clearly domestic, and the Interstate Commerce Commission enforces 
the policies established by the Congress. No such control is possible 
on the ocean, the only regulatory influence being the operation, under 
the national flag, of those nations desiring to participate in the regu- 
lation of freight charges for the protection of their nationals. 

It is believed that the application of section 28 as one of the prefer- 
ential features of the merchant marine act will augment greatly the 
tonnage moving in American flag ships; will lessen the losses now en- 
tailed in American flag operation by the Government; will tend to 
stabilize financially the operation of strategic trade routes and be 
helpful toward the ultimate acquisition by private operators of the 
ships at present engaged in the overseas trade. At present, exclusive 
of the Caribbean and West Indies services, there are approximately 
20 ships engaged in overseas commerce under private ownership, and 
in operation in overseas trade by the United States Shipping Beard 
875 vessels of approximately 2,216,742 gross tons and 3,325,113 dead- 
weight tons. If the operation by the Government under that pro- 
vision of the merchant marine act requiring the establishment and 
maintenance of essential trade routes not covered by private American 
flag operation should be withdrawn it would permit the export and 
import movement of the United States to be controlled by foreign 
shipping interests whose nationals, in conjunction with their Govern- 
ment, could name, without interference, the ocean freight charges to 
be imposed upon both the export and import commerce of the United 
States. 

Aside altogether from the economic protection referred to, the neces- 
sity for a merchant marine fleet in active operating condition for the 
national protection in emergency is the highest essential, and on that 
point the testimony of naval officers is impellingly enlightening. The 
operation by the Government of the ships in its possession is but a 
peace-time utilization of a unit of national defense, carrying with such 
utilization, however, a very primary purpose of economic protection 
and benefit to American commerce. 

For these reasons the United States Shipping Board could not take 
cognizance of the recommendations of the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association and the resolutions adopted by the Merchant Marine Con- 
gress, which were that the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration should retire from the business of operating ships; should 
scrap immediately vessels inferior in design, equipment, or condition; 
should offer its remaining vessels for sale to American citizens without 
any restrictions; and then after the lapse of a reasonable time all ves- 8 
sels, even of proper design, equipment, and condition, which were not 
sold and were without immediate prospective sale value, should be 
scrapped also. To have followed the first suggestion would have been 
an abandonment of the mandate of Congress. To have followed the 
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second and fourth to serap: all vessels except those sold and to sell 
the few it could without any restrictions would have resulted in un- 
thinkable abandonment of American flag operation on the seas and a 
return to the postwar condition of leaving the American manufac- 
turer, the American farmer, and the American consumer without: yoice 
in the regulation or control of the ocean charges to. be levied upon the 
products exported or consumed by citizens of the United States. 

Attached hereto is an exhibit showing the routes at present being 
maintained by the United States Shipping Board through the agency 
of the Fleet Corporation to various world markets and base ports. 
It is believed that these services with the “spot” ships immediately 
available for entry into service meet the intent of the Congress as to 
the adequacy of facilities referred to in section 28; and it is to be 
hoped that the United States Shipping Board, having established these 
strategic and essential trade routes in order that both the letter 
and the spirit of the law may be met, will be given opportunity to 
test the beneficial aspects of a section of the merchant marine act 
unguestionably designed by the Congress to bring into being a mer- 
chant marine representative of the position occupied by the United 
Stutes among the nations of the world. 

Very sincerely yours, ‘ 
Freperick I. Tompson, 
Chairman Committee of the United States Shipping Board 
on Interstate Commerce Commission Conferences. 


Mr: FLETCHER. I also wish to have printed in the RECORD 
a clipping giving the views of Mr. Winthrop L. Marvin, who is 
vice president and general manager of the American Ship 
Owners’ Association, Mr. Marvin is a great student of the 
subject. He has written a great deal on it and lectured on it 
and written a book on the subject. He is fairly well posted 
on the whole history of the struggle to establish an American 
merchant marine. I discussed the matter with him, I ask 
to have that inserted in the Ruconn, together with a clipping 
from the Star of April 4, 1924, showing the attitude taken by 
the Association of Railway Executives, which may have a bear- 
ing on it, although it is not very important. I also desire to 
have inserted in the Recorp an editorial from the Export Trade 
and Finance of April 12, 1924, page 18, entitled“ What is the 
alternative?” It is not a very long editorial, but it is a very 
forceful presentation of the matter. 

There being no objection, the articles and editorials were 
ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Usirep Staves VEsswts Boycorred BY FORWARDERS ABROAD, Sars 
SHIP AssociaTion Cuizr—Wintunop L. Marvin Cites INSTANCES 
or DISCRIMINATION IN REPLY ro CRITICISM OF APPLICATION OF SEc- 
TION 28—AssoctaTION TO DEFINA POSITION ON OnpeR TO-DAY 


The executive committee of the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation will consider to-morrow the subject of section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1920, reserving to American ships the carrying of 
export or inrport merchandise that receives the benefit. of low prefer- 
ential rates on American railroads, 


“The association,” says Winthrop L. Marvin, vice president and 
general manager, has taken no recent action on section 28, and 
is open-minded on the subject. When a study is made of this 
section, granting a certain preference to American ships, it is 
necessary to consider at the same time the well-established’ fact 
that many. foreign shippers in our export and import trade have 
long bad exclusive arrangements with foreign shipping companies 
by which a virtual boyeott has been imposed against American 
vessels. These discriminations have been enforced against the 
American merchant flag whether berne by privately owned or 
Government-owned steamers, and they date back to the signing 
of the armistice in 1918, long prior to the framing and passage 
of the merchant marine act, 1920. 


CITES EGYPTIAN COTTON INCIDENT 


“For example, the experience of American ships of the Harri- 
man Line in endeavoring to obtain part cargoes of Egyptian 
cotton at Alexandria for Boston is readily recalled, Through 
the then dominant, influence of the Liverpool liners’ conference 
in the port of Alexandria not a pound of cotton destined for 
the mills of New England could be obtained for American ships 
In spite of persistent efforts until it was signified to this British 
liners’ combination, of whieh: the Cunard and Prince companies 
were the chief factors, that there might be reprisals on the 
part of the Government of the United States. Then 50 per 
cent of our Egyptian cotton imports were grudgingly conceded to 
the American flag, which was actually entitled to the whole 
trade as Egypt, now independent, has little or no ocean ton- 
nage of her own, 


“In September, 1922, it was reported to the office of the Ameri- 
enn Shipowners’ Association that British consignees of a quan- 
tity of copper shipped from Baltimore demanded that this be 
sent in British ships, ‘though the freight rate of American 
steamers was the same and abundant tonnage was available,’ At 
the same time, a shipper of lumber- through Hampton Roads 
to the United Kingdom declared that he was ‘compelled by 
external interests to favor the British lines.’ Chicago shippers 
of American flour reported ‘a boycott of American steamers by 
orders from the other side —rutes and facilities being the 
sume by American or foreign vessels. 


FAVORED BRITISH LINES 


“ Manufacturers. of steel nuts and bolts through Philadelphin 
to the United Kingdom reported that foreign houses insisted 
on controlling the routing of their shipments through a Biver- 
pool representative Who fayored British lines.’ A simultaneous 
report stated that ‘Michigan lumber manufacturers declared 
that the same discriminatory methods were being applied to 
their exports of maple flooring.’ Importers of grain to ports 
of the United Kingdom instructed their buyers in the United 
States ‘to accept no other boat than a British steamer, There 
have’ been cases where the American boat has quoted a lower 
rate than the British, but the grain must go by British bot- 
toms.’ American exporters who furnished this information de- 
clared that there seems to be a bigh-handed foreign propaganda 
to drive American shipping: out of foreign trade.’ 

“These foreign discriminations against American ships are still 
continuing, Secretary Hoover, in ‘Commerce Reports of October 
22, 1923, quoted this significant instance: A British firm placing 
an order with an American company says: We shall be glad 
if you will make a special note always- to forward our goods in 
the future by the Cunard or other British lines sailing between 
New York and England.“ 


14 FIRMS BARRED UNITED STATES SHIPS 


“A subsequent canvass of the manufacturers and exporters of 
one of the chief British commercial districts brought out a state- 
ment from 14 of 16 firms that they would not ship to the United 
States in American vessels under any circumstances—some of them 
proclaimed that they would hold their goods a month for a British 
ship, If necessary. 

In large part as a result of this organized and determined 
boycott of the American merchant flag, our American ship propor- 
tion, in value, of the carriage of American imports has shrunk 
from 40.59 per cent in April, 1920, to 31.72 per cent in January, 
1924, and our Ameri¢an ship proportion, in value, of exports has 
fallen from. 47.70 per cent in April, 1920, to 38.55 per cent in 
January, 1924. 

“Nor is the United Kingdom the only country which enforces 
against us the equivalent and more than the equivalent of section 
28—for that section applies to only a special list of commodities. 
In June, 1922, American exporters of grain complained to the 
United States Shipping Board of the discrimination shown by the 
Scandinavian and especially the Swedish grain trade against Ameri- 
can vessels '—Swedish houses insisting on the use of Swedish flag 
ships, ‘even at a higher cost of freight.“ The same discriminations 
were enforced by Swedish merchants in the matter of our exports 
of flour: In July, 1922, an American firm at Baltimore offered 
600 tons of heavy grain to Norwegian buyers at a freight rate of 
17 cents per 100 pounds. The cable reply insisted that the grain 
be carried by Norwegian steamers, althongh the Norwegian’ freight 
rate was 20 cents a hundred pounds. Subsequently this same Amer- 
ican house offered otlier grain cargoes to Norwegian houses, and 
in each instance except one the replies recelyed stated plainly 
“American steamers excluded.“ 

“An American steamship company, with privately owned tonnage, 
offered space for malt to Rotterdam and Amsterdam at 25 cents 
per 100 pounds. Holland merchants cabled a reply that the malt 
must be sent by Holland ships at a rate of 30 cents per 100 
pounds, ‘tio matter what the rate by the American lines.’ 

“This reply, like the others in each case, is in the hands of 
American merchants. It is announced in the press that the Gov- 
ernment of Holland has sent a protest to our Government against 
section 28. That is to say, the Dutch, while insisting In cases 
like the above that American goods must be exported only in Dutch 
ships, ars fighting against any policy by our own Government 
that might countervail their own exelusive discriminatory practices, 

“Tet it be borne in mind that every one of our trans-Atlantic 
American cargo steamship services above referred to is being oper- 
ated by experienced and capable men, and that in general even 
the London insurance companies offer as favorable rates to Ameri- 
can ships and their cargoes as to foreign ships and their cargues. 
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It will be borne in mind also that these foreign discriminations 
above described apply to the American flag, whether borne by 
steamers of the Shipping Board or of the old established American 


private companies. The fight is against the Stars and Stripes 


on the ocean.” 2 
{From the Washington Star, April 4, 1924] 


i Section 28 of the merchant marine act, providing for through export 

and import rates to shippers patronizing American-flag vessels, in 
reality “does not effect any reduction in any rate,” the Association of 
Railway Executives declared in a statement late yesterday. It merely 
imposes upon the railroad companies, the statement said, the obligation 
to apply the domestic rates on export and import traffic unless shipped 
in vessels of American registry. 

The association declared traffic executives of lines serving eastern 
territory had carefully considered the application of the section and 
that in substance it requires that domestic rates and regulations affect- 
ing them shall be “applied on all export and import traffic excepting 
grain, unless it is exported or imported in ships of American registry.” 


PORTS TO WHICH RATES APPLY 


The ports to which the rates will apply were said to embrace sub- 
stantially all except African, Mediterranean, Spanish, Portuguese, 
southern Asian, and West Indian. The section does not apply, under 
the interpretation, to traffic originating in the United States for export 
to Canada or through a Canadian port, nor domestic traffic moving 
through Canada for exportation through an American port. 

“Vice versa,” the statement continued, section 28 does not 
apply to traffic from the foreign ports covered by the order moving 
through Canadian ports to points in the United States, nor to 
traffic moving through an American port to a point in Canada or 
passing through Canada to a point of destination in the United 
States, nor to traffic originating in Canada and moving to a point 
of destination in the United States. 


TRANSSHIPMENT PROVISION 


“Certain transshipment rates on coal, coke, etc., which are 
lower than track-delivery rates on the same commodities to the 
port of transshipment are not included within the operation of 
section 28, because such rates are not based upon contemplated 
exportation, but, on the contrary, are based primarily on the 
incident of coastwise transportation to other points in the United 
States. 

“It will of course be necessary for the carriers to police the 
application of export and import rates so that they may be applied 
only in connection with ships of American registry. Where the 
shipper gives reasonable assurance that the property will be ex- 
ported in a vessel of American registry the export rate will in the 
first instance be applied. If the shipper changes the through route 
to provide for forwarding in a yessel of foreign registry, correction 
will be made to the basis of the domestic rate and the additional 
charges will be collected.” 


[From Export Trade and Finance, April 12, 1924] 
WHAT’S THE ALTERNATIVE 


As was to be expected, the contemplated enforcement of section 28 
of the merchant marine act by the Shipping Board has raised a storm 
of protest among shippers throughout the country. 

Ou all sides we bear the complaint that after May 20, when the pref- 
erential rail rates go into effect, there will not be adequate American 
flag services to care for all the tonnage offered, and that, as a result, 
operation of the law will work a direct hardship on American ex- 
porters. 

That there will not be as great a frequency of choice of sailings for 
inland shippers to take advantage of is an obvious and undoubted 
truth. But in voicing their complaints it seems that many of the ship- 
pers and commercial organizations are confusing two issues. ‘The first, 
and perhaps most important, is: Do we want an American merchant 
marine? It would seem from many of the letters, resolutions, and 
editorials we have read that the answer to this question is not unani- 
mously in the affirmative. “Why should not the Shipping Board 
make money * * * or, lacking such success, go entirely out of 
business? asked one prominent New York daily recently. Of course, 
for those who take the position that an American merchant marine is 
an uneconomic encumbrance it naturally follows that the enforcement 
of section 28 is an unjustifiable hardship. 

But what would be the result if the merchant marine act were re- 
pealed and the American flag disappeared from the sea? Out of the 
pockets of the American citizen, both producer and consumer, would 
begin a steady drain. Rate increases on the part of the remaining 
foreign lines would ineyitably go into effect, This is only one aspect. 


The need of a merchant marine as a means of defense is another, ‘The 
desirability of conducting our foreign trade through channels of our 
own nationality is still a third. Shippers should appreciate the fact 
that the United States now has a merchant marine and realize that 
we plan to keep it in operation. 


Realizing that fact, why not accept the inevitable and cooperate with 
the Shipping Board in making the operation of these ships profitable 
So that they can eventually be turned over to private ownership? 
Certainly some sort of direct or indirect aid is necessary. Possibly 
the enforcement of section 28 is not an altogether satisfactory solu- 
tion of our shipping problems. Undoubtedly there will be difficulties 
to be overcome and necessary exceptions to be made which can only 
come to light after the section is put in operation. 


But, as exporters and shippers, let us realize that the purpose of 
section 28 is to strengthen the merchant marine, and if we believe in 
the ultimate necessity of the American flag flying on privately owned 
American ships, let us at least give the Shipping Board a fair trial. 


If we do not believe in the need of an American merchant marine, 
let us frankly say so. But the critic who with one hand waves the 
flag in his enthuslasm for American ocean-borne commerce and with 
the other pens his rabid objection to the most logical present means by 
which American shipping can be supported holds an untenable position. 


Congress has very definitely refused a direct subsidy. Some support 
is necessary. Section 28 is on the statute books, a law of the coun- 
try. Suppose the Shipping Board continued to refrain from enforcing 
its provisions, what is the alternative? Continued Government opera- 
tion at an annual loss to the taxpayers of from thirty to fifty million 
dollars and, lacking congressional appropriations for new construction, 
the ultimate disappearance of the American flag from the ports of 
the world. 


SHIPMENT OF PRODUCTS FROM FLORIDA 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, a short time ago I received 
a letter from R. A. Brand, vice president of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co., referring especially to the situation regard- 
ing the shipment and marketing of Florida cabbage, and the 
results. It is quite a cry from a discussion of the revenue 
bill and millionaires to a more homely subject like cabbage, but 
it is really a very important industry in Florida, 

We shall produce this year some 37,000,000 tons of cabbage. 
Florida has become the vegetable garden of the Nation, espe- 
cially for winter vegetables, and produces largely celery, let- 
tuce, beans, strawberries, cabbage, potatoes, and other vege- 
tables, and gets them to market before they can be had from 
any other portion of the country. There is some competition 
from a. few countries of similar soil and climate in respect to 
cabbage, and considerable competition has developed from Hol- 
land. The statement says that: 


Cabbages are not doing well the past two weeks— 
This was written April 4— 


On account of a lot of imported cabbage reaching the eastern cities 
prices have dropped from $2 per hamper to $1.25. We farmers should F 
make an effort to keep these foreign cabbages from reaching the United 
States. 


That is a quotation from a letter written to Mr. Brand by a 
grower. I haye had some letters from growers and producers in 
various parts of the State. So the question seems to be whether 
or not the Holland cabbage shall be allowed to take the market 
away from the producers in the United States. Texas also is 
largely interested in this matter, Texas produces more vab- 
bage than Florida, but Florida is next in the production of 
cabbage. 

I took the matter up -with the Tariff Commission. Of course 
I looked up the tariff law and ascertained what the duty was 
on cabbage. Under the last act the duty is 25 per cent ad 
valorem. I asked them to make rather a full investigation as 
to the causes of cabbage grown in the United States being prac- 
tically unsalable and without demand in the chief markets of 
our own country. I have here a communication from the Turiff 
Commission, which is dated May 2, accompanied by a memo- 
randum and a table giving the situation and showing that there 
is some misapprehension about the extent and the significance 
of the foreign competition. I ask to have inserted in the RECORD 
the communication and memorandum, with all of the accom- 
panying figures, because they go into the whole subject and will 
be of very great interest to the producers of cabbage throughout 
the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
it will be so ordered, 
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The matter referred to is' as follows: 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, May 2, 1924. 


Hon. D; U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR FLETCHER: In accordance with your recent tele- 
phone request, I take pleasure in submitting herewith a memorandum 
on the effect of imports of cabbage from Holland on the price of 
Florida cabbage in the New York market. 

The memorandum gives statistics of imports and of domestie pro- 
duction and also a comparison of prices of Holland and of Florida 
cabbage. 

On page 8 of the memorandum will be found a comparison of 
Holland and Florida cabbage in respect to quality. I presume that 
Florida has an agricultural experiment station, and would suggest 
that it might lead to good results for the Florida cabbage growers if 
the State agricultural bureau would undertake experiments looking 
toward an improvement in the quality of the Florida cabbage, par- 
ticularly in relation to its keeping qualities. 

May I suggest also that the process of marketing might be studied 
to see if a glutting of the New York market can be prevented, and 
shipments made in quantities that would more nearly correspond to 
the daily or weekly demand, thus resulting in better and more stable 
prices. 


Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas O. MARVIN. 


[Memorandum from the United States Tariff Commission] 


CABBAGE APRIL 23, 1924. 


RATES OF DUTY 


Act of 1909: 2 cents each, or an equivalent average ad valorem for 
the period. 1910 to 1913, inclusive, of 38.8 per cent. 
Act of 1913: 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Act of 1922: 25 per cent—under the basket provision for all other 
vegetables in their natural state, not especially provided for. 
THE EFFECT or Imports OF CABBAGE ON THE MARKETING OF EARLY 
CABBAGE 


PRODUCTION 


Two main types of cabbage are grown in the United States— 

1. Cabbage for kraut manufacture. 

2. Cabbage for table use. 

It is only in cabbage for table use that there is any foreign com- 
petition. Therefore, it is to this branch of the industry that the 
following discussion is confined. 

In the United States the production of cabbage for table use is 
classified as follows: 

1. Early cabbage. 

2. Intermediate cabbage. 

3. Late cabbage. 

Florida and Texas produce the bulk of our early cabbage, As the 
growing season progresses the intermediate cabbage comes on the 
market from Virginia, “Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey. For 
late, or fall cabbage, New York and Wisconsin are the most important 
States. The following table gives the production, yield, and farm 
value of cabbage in the United States for a series of years: 


Commercial acreage, yield per acre, production, price, and farm value, of cabbage, 1920-1923 


Yield per acre (tons) 


1920 1023 

1,080 1, 00 2200 2.200 7:8] 80| 85 75| 8,400 

7,860 | 7,320 7,32% 5,300 7.1 70 60| 7.0] 55,800 

4.300 | 4,000} -5,240 | 5,270 | 15.3 | 117 120 110 66,300 

9,20 5, 370 | 11,280 | 2070| CS 40 70| &0| 6310 

120 250 520| 220 7.8| 70| 40 55 900 

2,080 | 1,620] 1.80 1. 400 81| 50|- 80 5.0]. 16,800 

1,300 1. 00 1,660 1, 300 9.8 0 7.0; 120) 12700 

1,080} 500 1,840 1. 200 8.0 50| 80 55| 8600 

30 350 300 300 4.6 60| 40 50| 2300 

1.600 1. 80 1,670 1.80 K 2 4 40 4.5 13.100 

2.180 2.050 2750 2.000 5.8 48 0 40 12600 

2870 1,990 | 3,570 | 329 10.7 65 10 98) 30,700 

3.200 2740 3,840] 3,20 K 0 50| 9.0 75 28,500 

1.80 1,420 4.640 42% 84 40 50| 35] 15,500 

720 700 700 800 80| 81 70 60! 5.800 

4.50 4, 20 4 500 4. 100 81] 45 80 55] 36,600 

20 130 4% 300 66] 80 sof zo| 1.200 

26, 800 | 22, 900 24, 900 22.680 | 1.6 | 6.5 9.0 75 308,600 

310 450 350 40 7.5 4.5 40 75| 2300 

3.190 2.300 2870 4,20 91| 5.7 82 85 29,000 

80 7 9800 800 77| 45 70 KO] 6,300 

| 2,900] 2.70 2.800 2,70 10.3 6.0 70 50| 2.800 

1.880 3.970 1.100 3.40 7.4] 9.7 75 115] 14,700 

70 720% 1. 50 1,0 40 a1] 70 70 2900 

16,250 | 11,210 14. 80 4.07% 48 40 40 50 78,000 

5.70 6 700 7.000 6, 370 8.9 78 85 64] 48,200 

1.00 920} 950 800 10.2 80 90} 80 10,500 

—.— 15 200 | 10, 680 10.0 6.0 10 K 153,000 
Total 430 89] 65} 81] 7.5 


Florida early cabbage is marketed between December 15 and March 


31, and Texas cabbage from December 1 to June 15. Estimated pro- 
duction of early cabbage for the season of 1923-24, is 85,800 tons, 


Farm value (000 omitted) 


1922 | 1923 | 1920 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 

12,800 | 18,700 | 16, 500 889. 00 ($27.76 822 20 849,76 | $328 $415 | 8821 
51,200 | 43,900 | 37,100 18 47 | 13.84 | 26.33 | 42 62 | 1,031! 700 1,156 1, 581 
46,800 | 62,900 58. 000 9.04 24 55 4.7 7.40] 90 1,1490 230 420 
32,200 | 79, 000 | 16, 600 42 40 | 25.60 | 21.96 | 48.57 2.675 824 1,735 773 
1.800 2600 1,200 | 37.33 3550 25:23 387 31 61 86 43 
8. 100 15,000 7,000 18 15 26.51 4 39 16.92 305 216 06 118 
8.500 11,600 13.000 | 25.75 | 3289 10 21 13.61 327 214 118 177 
3,000 14.700 6,600 | 34 00 3719 9.36| 1669] 292 112 138 10 
2.100 1.800 1. 500 28.00 21.00 21.00 60.00 58 45| 38 90 
10,100 10. 000 7,400 | 40.20 | 13.42 | 20.00 55.90] 527| 136 200 44 
9,900 | 13,800 | 12,000 |-18.00 | 24.70 | 14.87 | 3271 | 27| 25| 202| 393 
12,900 | 39,300 | 32,200 | 14:78 | 2273 | 5.65| 9.33 454| 23 222| 300 
13,700 | 34,600 | 24,400 | 21.19} 22 50 |} 5.75 1212 604! 308| 19| 296 
8500 | 23,200 | 14,800 34 20 | 39.47 20 00 48.60 | 830 335] 464| 719 
5,700 | 4900| 4,800 43.57 | 44.79 | 30.00 | 28.12} 253| 255 147 135 
2, 400 | 36,000 | 22,600 | 21.27 | 18.65 | 21.80 | 39.75 | 773| 511} 785| 8598 
1,000 | 3,600} 2 100 24 00 28.00 257 502 31| 2 -8I| 105 
148, 800 | 224, 100 170. 100 8.49 | 25.24 | 6.44 16.83 | 2,620 | 3,756 | 1,443 | 2.812 
2900| 2100 | 3,300 | 60.00 | 30.00 | 34.40 30.00 138 87 72 ” 99 
13.500 23,500 | 27,400 | 17.76 | 25.64 | 15.14 | 1522] 515| 346) 356| 417 
7,400 6,300 4500 20.00 | 30.00 25.00 38. 18 125| 222 158| 158 
16,300 | 19,600 | 13,800 12 00 31.55 15.22 | 233.84 | 359| 514 28 329 
38, 500 30. 800 | 39,700 | 53.52 | 24.00 | 23.47 57.93] 787| 92 723] 2,300 
4.400 | 10,500 | 8,400 | 37.40 32.00 | 19.60 25.97 103 141] 206 218 
44. 800 74,400 | 20,400 | 29.70 | 7.21 | 9-72 | 31.99 2.317 33 723| 653” 
52,300 | 65, 100 | 40,800 | 44.37 | 38.66 | 17.59 | 27.68 | 2,139 | 2,022 | 1,145 | 1, 129 
7,400 | 8 600 7,100 | 2 40 44.27 | 407| 5827| 35 328| 207 “414 
64,000 | 182,200 (126,700 | 8.51 | 23.61 4.97 988} 1,302 1,511 906 1, 252 
000 24.43 | 11.83 | 23. 22 19,609 15,974 |12, 568 17, 183 


z 
A 


compared with only 38,800 tons in the preceding season, or an increase 
of over 200 per cent. Southern growers vary the acreage from year 
to year according to the price return of the previous season, 


TABLE 2.— Early cabbage production 


IMPORTS 
Imports have been relatively unimportant. 
come from Holland. 
and other countries. 


LXV——490 


Most of the imports 
Small quantities are also received from Canada 
Holland shipped 3,328 tons from November, 1922, 


to May, 1923, inclusive. From October, 1923, to February, 1924, 
inclusive, imports from Holland were 770 tons, compared with a domes- 
tic production of early cabbage of 85,800 tons. So small an import 
trade can scarcely exert a material influence upon prices. 
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In fact, there is a somewhat distinct demand for Dutch and Florida 
cabbage, and the record of prices indicates that the market for each 
jot these two products is, in some degree at least, independent of the 
other. 


TABLE $.—Imports for consumption af cabbage 


Tak 4.—Imports for consumption of cabbage, October, 1922, to Feb- 
ruary, 1924 


i 


56.2 Ot 
1.2 22 
4.8 398 
357.0 7,20 
421.9 7, 336 
2,377.8 46, O11 
736.1 18, 087 
87.1 2,916 
L3 143 
01 6 
13.3 143 
43. 5 1, 056 
69.0 44 
0.2 8 


E 
Si 


d total __ 
Total, Tone, 1022. to Nax, 1028. 
Total, October, 1923, to February, 1 IH 


Imports from Holland eonsist! argely of red cabbage. 
MARKET RECEIPTS AND PRICES 
The inerease in shipments of early cabbage for the present season is 
plainly shown in the following table. 
Tante 5—Weekly summary of car-lot shipments of cabbage (new crop) 
[Source : Crops and Markets, United States Department of Agriculture] 


to date | parable 
period 
| 

27 A 112 67 
74 52 238 129 
80 53 376 200 
182 oA 622 295 
28 45 898 380 
261 68 1, 227 495 
238 192 1, 657 649 
202 177 2,036 792 
245 22 2,513 904 
226 390 3,123 1,184 
336 481 8,943 1, 456 
254 442 4,044 1,045 
25 467 5, 336 1.884 


The total arrivals in New York City of all types of cabbage from 
January 1 to March 31, 1924, was 1,365 cars. For the same period 


in 1923 the arrivals were only 1,088 cars. On March 21, 1924, the 
jobbing price range for Florida cabbage in 1)-bushel hampers (which 
hold approximately 50 pounds) was $1.50 to $2. The corresponding 
price in 1923 was about the same—$1.75 to $2. 


TABLE 6,—Comparable prices of early Florida and Holland cabbage m 


New York City! 


Florida cabbage Holland cabbage * 


70 Pond Per to — Per ton 
n 
basket hamper 


Low 

$1.75 ($30.00 870. 00 82 00 81. 75 $40.00 } $35.00 

1. 00 | 70.00 | 40.00 2.00 | 1.50 40. 00 30,00 

1.00 50.00 | 40.00 | 2.00 | 1.25 4000) 25.00 

1.25 | 60.00 | 50.00 | 3.00 | 2.50 | 60.00 50. 00 

1.75 | 1.00 70.00 | 40:09 | 3.00 2 50 | 60.00 | 50.00 
1.75 | 1.25 | 70.09 | 50.00 | 2.50 | 2.25 | 50.00 | 45.00 
2.00 | 1.50 | 80.00 60. 0 r — 
1.75 | 3.26.) 7000 | 80.00 [2-2 feces 
2.25 | 2.00 | 90.00 | 80.00 | 4.50 4. 00 90.00 | 80.00 
2.00 | 1.50 | $0.00 | 60.00 | 4.50 4. 00 | 00.00 | 80.00 
2.00 | 1.75 | 80.00 | 70.00 | 4.50 | 4.00 | 290.00 | 80.00 
2.25 2.00 90.00 | 80.00 | 5.00 4. 30 100. 00 90.00 
4 00 | 2 62 120 00 105. 00 4 50 4 00 90.00) 80,00 
2.50 | 2.25 100. 00 | 90.00 4. 50 4.00 90. 00 80,00 
2.00 | 1.75 | 80.00 | 70.00 | 4.00 | 3.75 80. 00 78.00 
2.50 | 1.75 100. 00 70.00 | 4.00 | 3.75 80. 00 75.00 
2.00 | 1.75 | 80.00 | 70.00 | 5.00 | 4.50 100. 00 90, 00 
2,50 | 2. 25 100. 00 90. 00 5. 00 e 90, 00 


1 Prices from producers Daily Price Current. 
2 Prices are for red Holland cabbage. 


Florida's first shipment to the New York market for the season 
1923-24 was on December 10, 1923, when the price range was from 
$1.75 to $2. From December 10, 1923, to April 9, 1924, the top daily 
price of the domestic cabbage per basket of approximately 50 pounds 
fluctuated from $1.50 to $3.25. The average was approximately $2. 
The daily low price varied from $0.75 to $2.87, with au average low 
price between $1.50 to $1.75. During this period of wide price fluc- 
tuations for Florida cabbage the imported Holland cabbage sold at a 
relatively stable price. In December, 1923, the top price for a basket 
{100 pounds) of imported cabbage was 82. In January, 1924, the 
price rose to $3. During the latter part of January, 1924, there were 
ne importations and no competition between the Florida and Dutch 
early cabbage. Nevertheless, the price of the Florida cabbage for the 
best grades was $2, shading off at the end of the month to 81.75 per 
basket of 50 pounds. With the beginning of February fresh arrivals 
of Holland cabbage sold at a top price of $4.50 per hundred pounds, 
Toward the end of the month the price of Dutch cabbage moved to $5 


| and in March receded to $4.50, but was followed by another rise in 


April to 85. The low daily price was about 50 cents per hundred 
pounds lower than the top price. It is, therefore, apparent that the 
receipts and prices of Dutch cabbage exert no appreciable influence 
upon the Florida product. 

This difference in prices grows out of the fact that Florida cabbage 
is distinctly different from the Dutch or fall cabbage. The Florida 
cabbage is a rather small pointed head of spongy texture, It is 
relatively high in moisture, with inferior keeping qualities. On the 
other hand, the Danish type or late cabbage raised in the North is 
a large firm head, which may be stored for comparatively long periods 
without much loss. Our imports of cabbage from Holland are of 
the Danish type and come here particularly during the period when 
our supply of domestic late cabbage is becoming exhausted. Thus tha 
Florida cabbage and Holland cabbege differ considerably from the 
point of view of the housewife. Although the two are used for simi- 
lar purposes, the Florida cabbage must be used up immediately, whereas 
the Holland cabbage may be used over a fairly long period without a 
considerable loss through spoilage. 

The factors which govern the price * of the early Florida 
cabbage may be listed as follows: 

1, The condition of the cabbage upon extn at the New York 
market. 

2. The quantity offered on the market daily. 

3. The quantity of the Danish type cabbage available. 

As shown previously there has been a decided increase in the pro- 
duction of early cabbages in the present season, This, of course, has 
been accompanied by increased shipments, not only to New York, but 
to other consuming centers of the United States. However, there 
bas been a decided decrease in the imports of cabbage from Holland. 
Furthermore, these imports, because of their small quantity, could 
have had little if any effect upon prices of the Florida cabbage, 
although they may have bad some effect upon our northern or Danish 
type of cabbage. According to the market men in New York City, 
the price of cabbage depends largely not only upon the quantity 
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arriving daily, but also upon the quality, many of the shipments 
coming in are in part deteriorated and do not bring top prices. This 
is clearly shown by a study of the high and low daily prices which 
show fluctuations of as much as $1 between the high and low prices 
for a basket of 50 pounds of Florida white cabbage. Furthermore, a 
glut of the market, caused by the arriyal of an excessive number of 
cars, will force the price down, Thus a study of the price changes 
of the Florida cabbages in the New York market shows at times 
violent fluctuations from day to day. 

It is noteworthy that during the present season the prices obtained 
by the jobbers for the Florida cabbages are comparable to the prices 
obtained during the season of 1922-23, althought the Danish type 
cabbages have sold at a considerably lower figure. Furthermore, the 
sale of cabbages in New York City is conducted differently than that 
of citrus fruits and similar products. Although some cars are 
auctioned off at times, usually the goods upon arrival are consigned 
to commission men who dispose of them to best advantage. Thus 
the marketing problem is somewhat different than that in the case of 
fruits or onions, which are auctioned off daily in a centralized market. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Harry L. LOWRIE, 
Special Expert. 
Approved: ia S 
L. B. ZAHOLEON, 
Chief of Division. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I rose to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, but—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any necessity to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, for I was going to move that 
the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator is going to move to ad- 
journ, I shall not make the suggestion. I understood, how- 
ever, there are some Senators who wished to be present this 
afternoon who are not now here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those Senators have not shown any disposi- 
tion up to this moment to be present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understood that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris] probably had some statements to make to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not know that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But if they have not and if the Senator 
from Utah is going to move that the Senate adjourn anyway, 
I shall not make the point. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to make 
a brief statement in relation to the same matter to which the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] has referred; that is, 
with reference to section 28 of the merchant marine act of 
1920. I have had a great many inquiries in regard to the sit- 
uation and a great many requests for a hearing by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate. A bill was introduced in 
the other House extending the time for the taking effect of 
the section. Extensive hearings have been held before the 
committee of that body. The committee has presented a re- 
port, and I felt that it was unnecessary for the Senate com- 
mittee to meet and duplicate those hearings, which have been 
printed and are available for our consideration. If the House 
shall act upon the bill, I want to say that when it comes to the 
Senate the Committee on Commerce will take up the matter 
very promptly and decide upon what we think is the wise 
thing to do. 

As I said awhile ago, the Shipping Board was invested 
with the power and authority to put section 28 into effect. 
The committee felt that the administrative agency that has 
charge of shipping would be better able to determine when 
that section should go into effect than would any other agency. 
I feel that the Shipping Board ought to be able to take care 
of the situation. If the situation is not as they thought it 
was when they issued the order, if a showing has been made 
disclosing different conditions to exist from what they thought 
existed when they issued the order, they have the authority 
to withdraw that order, as I have said. I myself have urged 
the Shipping Board to canvass the situation very carefully 
and if, perchance, a mistake has been made that they should 
withdraw the order. 

Like the Senator from Florida, I have been in favor of 
section 28. I believe that it is about all that is left that will 
enable us to give direct aid to the development of an American 
merchant marine. No one can tell what its effect will be until 
it is tried. Of course, those who oppose it, those whose inter- 
ests would be adversely affected by its operation will try to 


keep it from going into effect, and I have not any doubt that 
those interests have been influencing and attempting to in- 
fluence the various commercial organizations and commercial 
bodies and shippers throughout the country to resist the going 
into effect of that section. That is natural; it is a business 
way to proceed from their personal standpoint. 

I want to see section 28 put into operation some of these 
days, so that it may be determined whether or not it will 
benefit the American merchant marine. I believe, too, that 
the people of this country and the interests of the country 
ought to be willing to endure a little inconvenience and pos- 
sibly, at first, a little loss and a little disarrangement of busi- 
ness or transportation facilities in order to give it a trial, so 
that if it does what its sponsors believe it will do, they will 
have an American merchant marine to carry a large part of 
their products. 

Briefly, section 28 merely provides that where under the law 
reduced rates are permitted over the American railroads for 
the transportation of goods imported into this country or of 
goods exported out of this country—and under the law as it 
is now they can be carried in any ship, whether American or 
foreign, and receive the preferential rates—such preferential 
rates can not be given when the section is put into effect 
except on imports or exports carried in American ships. 

It can not be contended, of course, that there are American 
shipping lines from every port in this country to every other 
port in the world; there will never be a time when that condi- 
tion exists. Neither is it true that there are foreign ships 
running from every port in this country to every port in the 
world. We can not expect to have American ships take adyan- 
tage of the benefits of this act until the act is put into effect; 
but if this provision shall do what many of us hope it will do, 
then, when it shall be put into effect, the ports that have no 
American ships will probably get American ships, because 
American ships will know that if they go into the export and 
import trade they will get this preferential rate. It will be 
an inducement for American shipping to go into this business, 
but it offers no inducement to them to go into the business so 
long as its application may be put off from day to day or from 
month to month or from year to year. 

For a long time American railroads were tied up by iron- 
clad contracts with foreign shipping lines under which our 
railroads bound themselves to ship only over such foreign 
shipping lines. They bound themselves to furnish to them free 
docking facilities and, in many cases, wharfage facilities; they 
bound themselves to give many other different sorts of advan- 
tage that would aid the foreign shipping lines. I do not blame 
the railroads for doing that at that time, because we had no 
American ships; we had none built that were available; but 
I have not any doubt that many of these contracts are still in 
force. It is a very natural thing, it is a binding thing, and 
where these contracts are in force our own railroads are work- 
ing to the detriment of American ships. I have not any doubt 
that in some cases our own railroads are behind much of the 
agitation against putting section 28 into effect. I have some 
confidential advices from persons, whom I know to be very 
reliable, who have attended the meetings of some of the com- 
mercial bodies of this country which have protested against the 
putting into effect of section 28, and they tell me that.the repre- 
sentatives of foreign shipping lines and foreign railroads were 
present at such meetings and active and energetic in directing 
and influencing the proceedings. 

There is not any doubt but that they have had very great 
effect and very great influence in working up this propaganda, 
which is indeed and in truth propaganda. There has come in 
from every section and port throughout the country telegram 
after telegram urging that this section be not put into effect, 
and then we see activities In foreign countries. I saw that 
over in Japan a few days ago they were protesting aguinst 
this section going into effect, and even threatening to go so 
far as to invoke some treaty stipulations of some sort or 
character. 

I can not believe that there are any treaty provisions that 
would be violated by putting this section into effect; but T 
want to say that so far as I am concerned one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of section 28 is the activity of foreign in- 
terests to prevent its going into effect. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say that the 
responses of the Senator from Washington to the questions I 
asked have enlightened me very much, and I stand with him 
on this proposition. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall not take any more time, 
except that I have a few things here that I should like to put 
in the Rxconb. I have had them here, intending to put them 
in, for some time, but the opportune moment did not arrive. 
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I see the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] looking at the large 
amount of matter I have before me, but I am not going to 
put all of it into the Recorp. It would be very interesting to 
do so, but I am going to put In just a little. 

I have here some letters from the treasurer of the Moore & 
McCormack Co., of New York, managers of the Commercial 
Steamship Lines, which I ask may go into the Reconp. I 
also have here a letter from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion stating briefly the character of the products that have this 
preferential rate, and also the rates in a general form—of 
course not in full detail. It probably will be surprising to 
Senators to know how few of the articles of the country going 
into the export and import trade have this preferential rate. 
There is not such a great multitude of them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think it likely that that 
is covered in one of the first statements I put in the RECORD; 
but this comes officially from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; this comes officially from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no doubt, as the Senator has 
said, that propaganda is back of this whole thing, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
these letters may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The letters are as follows: 


Moore & McCogmack Co., Ixc., 
New York, N. Y., April 17, 192}, 
Hon. WESLEY JONES, - 
Chairman Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sensatron; The recent action of the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, of which I am a member, was taken by the 
executive committee and to which action I most vigorously protested. 
I contend tbat the proposed Newton bill in effect would nullify section 
28 in that it proposed discretion taken from the United States Ship- 
ping Board and vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
was notoriously known as hostile to section 28. I would therefore 
like you to know that all the members of the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association are not in accord with the action of the executive 
committee. 

I contend that the American Steamship Owners’ Association is not 
concerned as to whether or not this will invite retaliation. I con- 
tend further we are not the guardians of the railroads, who apparently 
ure very well able to take care of themselves and further seem to be 
very ably guarded by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I have passed a letter to Mr. Bausman, representing the Flour Mill 
Association of the United States, a copy of which I um inclosing for 
your information. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


E. J. McCormack, Treasurer, 


Arutt, 11, 1924. 
Mr. R. F. BAUSMAN, 
Manager Messrs. Washburn Crosby Oo., 
Ti Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 

Deak Mr. Bavsman: T have the honor of acknowledging your letter 
of April 8 and note with a great deal of interest your forecast as to 
the effect of the application of section 28. 1 will reply in sequence to 
the various questions you raise, 

1. In practical application I perceive no difference between “ afe- 
quacy of tonnage” and “adequate shipping facilities." Both terms 
are intended to convey adequate service to meet the requirements of 
our foreign commerce. 

2. I hesitate to question the good faith of the United States Ship- 
ping Board in their certification to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that steamers of the proper type and character for the efficient 
Handling of our foreign commerce obtains, or to prejudge that in the 
event of insufficient service obtaining, they will not correct the situa- 
tion to meet the requirements of our commerce. I think that until 
such time as the United States Shipping Board fails to meet its obli- 
gations, it is ill-advised to question the sincerity of this governmental 
agency. 

3. At the present time, the American services to various United 
Kingdom ports may not be on a parity with some of the foreign sery- 
ices. Section 28, however, was enacted into law for the specific pur- 
pose of enabling the American services to obtain a greater portion 
of this traffic, and the section itself is preferential and intended to 
bring about a situation whereby a major portion of our foreign com- 
merece will be attracted to American yessels. The certification of the 
Shipping Board that adequate services obtain can not be construed as 
their obligation under section 28 to furnish a steamer for every barrel 
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of flour destined to every remote hamlet or inlet in foreign countries, 
I know of no instance where foreign services obtain on this uneconomie 
basis. It is quite possible that some inconyenience does obtain by rea- 
son of shipments being discharged at Tilbury docks, some 21 miles from 
London, and that possibly some inconvenience may result to the ship- 
pers. But, as aforestated, section 28 was intended to develop, and 
facilities will obtain in the course of such development, commensurate 
with the support that the shippers give our Government, Certainly 
Mr. Woolworth did not build the Woolworth Building when he first 
opened his first 5-and-10-cent store. It is quite evident that you are 
not familiar with all the American services now in existence to United 
Kingdom ports,. Our records indicate that you have been solicited 
repeatedly for cargo for Manchester without results. As to Hamburg 
from Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore, I respectfully ask you to 
seek a little more information as to American services to German ports. 

4. There is an inference in the reading of this paragraph that foreign 
lines have maintained, and are maintaining, adequate services to all 
70 ports of Scandinavia and the Baltic. I am certain that your vast 
experience over 80 many years in the export business is sufficient to 
warrant more accurate information in this respect. For your infor- 
mation the only regular foreign service to Norway is to the port of 
Christiania; as cargo offers an infrequent service obtains to some of 
the west’ coast ports of Norway. There is’ another frequent service to 
Gothenburg, Sweden. It is, however, necessary to transship cargo 
from Gothenburg to all other ports in Sweden. To Copenhagen a regu- 
lar service obtains, but cargo for Danish provincial ports is accepted 
conditional on transshipment at Copenhagen. To Finland there is 
only one direct service, which is a Shipping Board service, and to 
other Finnish ports we follow the same procedure as the foreign lines 
do in the transshipment to Finnish ports. Our other American serv- 
ices to the major ports of the Scandinavian and Baltic countries are 
as frequent and take in more direct ports than any of the foreign 
lines, 

It would be very enlightening to ascertain the amonnt of foretgn 
tonnage engaged in this traffic prior to and since the war, and compare 
it with the number of American vessels which have been added by the 
United States Shipping Board. 

5. I am glad to know the flour exporters fully appreciate the value 
of the American merchant marine. If I may be pardoned for saying 
so, I think that their judgment as to the value of section 28 in the 
development of an American merchant marine is highly prospective 
and not based on any operative experience or knowledge of the opera- 
tive features of an American steamer as compared with a foreign 
steamer. The development of the American merchant marine has been 
and is a problem which has taxed the minds of some of the most astute 
shipping men of the country. It has attracted the intelligent thought 
and study of the various shipping authorities of the world and up to 
the present no definite solution or accomplishwent is in evidence. 
Therefore, with apologies to you for the thought you may have given 
this matter, I hesitate to accept your judgment or the judgment of the 
flour exporters which necessarily must be selfish as to whether or not 
section 28 is beneficial. I note your particular reference to Canadian 
flour in bond through the United States. The remedy to overcoma 
what might appear to be a discrimination is to confine yourselves to 
the shipment in American ships and not in nullifying legislation in- 
tended to benefit American ships. 

Your whole protest seems to be predicated on a prejudgment as to 
the adequacy of services. When the time arrives that the Shipping 
Board and owners of American tonnage have not fulfilled the implied 
requirement of establishing and maintaining reasonable services tocon- 
form with the act of 1920, yon may be sure that you will have my 
heartiest cooperation in correcting any sitnation which operates to the 
detriment of the flour exporters or any other exporters. 

Concluding. may I say that I am extremely pleased to have your 
comprehensive letter dealing with this situation because of the interest 
evidenced by the letter in the general problem with which we are all 
confronted? I am sure you will appreciate that we have a large in- 
vestment in American steamers, The necessity of our existing and 
protecting our investment is as essential to us as is the sale of four 
abrond to you. You are the shippers. We operate the ship. Our 
interests are mutual and therefore require cooperation. This mutuality 
is emphasized by reason of our living under the same flag. 

Yours faithfully, 


By , Treasurer, 


Moors & MCCORMICK Co. (INC.), 
New York, N. T., April 21, 1024. 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 
Chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


SECTION 28 
My Dear Saxarog: Thanks very much for your kindly letter of April 
19. You may be sure that I have no objection to your incorporating 
my letter to the flour exporters in the Recorp. The position of the 
flour exporters as to preferentials is particularly unique, The very 
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principle of an export rate to tidewater is a preferential rate to ex- 
porters to enable them to compete successfully with foreign competitors 
on their products. They have jealously guarded this preference, as 
applied to themselves, but protest most vigorously if it is contemplated 
that another American industry shall enjoy preference intended to 
overcome economic differentials as between American and foreign 
standards. In my opinion, their position is untenable and inconsistent, 

Now that an opportunity is given to make this preference in rail rates 
a weapon in favor of the hard-pressed American shipowner, the flour 
shippers protest vehemently because they fear some slight incon- 
wenience to themselves in the application of the law. 

Others protesting against this section have taken the position that 
it will invite port discrimimation. From a practical standpoint I fail 
to follow their reasoning on this. The freight-rate structure, applying 
to all ports, has been developed after a conrprehensive study both by 
the railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commission, and differen- 
tials presently exist and have been developed as a result of considering 
a wide scope of factors entering into each situation. I may mention 
some of them: 

Volume of commodity originating on a trunk line. 

Desire of the particular trunk line to attract that commodity to a 
port where it has the largest investment in terminal facilities and equip- 
ment. 

Desire of the railroad te obtain the major portion of the rail haul. 

Economy of handling freight at the various ports. 

Limits of navigation and seasonal restrictions. 

Docks and harbor facilities. 

Prospect of the railroad obtaining a substantial back hanl. 

Steamship services and operation, and more particularly ‘the rates, 
are developed by taking into consideration a number of the above 
factors. Steamship services have been developed as a result of the 
steamer following the largest volume of traffic, on the principle that 
volume is conducive to economy. Therefore there will always be the 
suggestion of port discrimination as between the larger ports having 
the greater number of rail arteries to and frem and the smaller ports 
having the lesser number of rail connections. The question resolves 
itself down tọ “port jealousy versus economics.” Section 28 will not 
change this situation, 

An interesting protest was made by an attorney by the name of De- 
fore, representing American companies engaged in the Caribbean Sea 
and transporting their products in foreign bottoms. These companies 
enjoy revenue on a basis of the American standards, and all their profits 
accrue from this direction, but they -hesitate to make disbursements 
based on the same standards, 

‘There are ports in the Caribbean Sea of very shallow draft which 
have not been exempted by the Shipping Board, for which iseryice 
American vessels of the type necessary do not obtain, and which busi- 
ness is presently carried by time-chartered foreign ships, which would 
preclude the operators from changing the flags. In an instance of ‘this 


kind, where the tonnage of a character necessary to accommodate this 
commerce is not available, either in the possessions of the Shipping 
Board or private owners, I am sure that the Shipping Board will recog- 


nize this situation and lift the ban as applying ‘to these ports. 


I have no patience, however, with operators who are operating ton- 
nage under a foreign flag which they own and control and can readily 


transfer to the American flag. 

I am certain that section 28 will not have the effect of eliminating 
any important foreign services from United States ports, for the reason 
that foreign buyers will continue to dictate carriage of their purchases 
in vessels of their own nationality, In which case they will be called 
upon to pay a premium ‘for their patriotism. The American seller can 
always be guided by the desires of the buyer as to how far the latter 
wares to go from an economic standpoint with his patriotism. It is 
only a matter of the seller indicating two rates, one routing by an 
American vessel and the other by a foreign vessel, which method is not 
altogether new ‘to the seller, inasmuch as there always obtained a dif- 
ferential as between fast and slow freight. 

Knowing foreign services, as I do, I am confident that the real effect 
of this legislation will be to force foreign lines to absorb the amount 
of this differential, thus having the effect in the final analysis of 
placing the shipper on a parity of rates on either foreign or American 
vessels. The shipper will not be affected at all, but the American 
shipowner can more nearly meet the competition of lower foreign oper- 
ating costs, 

Some propaganda has been aroused by the discussion of this 
legislation against the Shipping Board. I am opposed to the abolish- 
ment of the Shipping Board for the reason that it is the first time 
in the history of the American Government that an American merchant 
marine has been recognized by the Congress as a necessity and has re- 
fiected such recognition in the creation of a gevernmental agency for 
such development. = 

If the Shipping Board functions badly, the remedy is not its abol- 
ishment or the abolishment of such beneficial legislation intended to 
help the American merchant marine; the remedy is changing the per- 
sonnel of the Shipping Board. It may be that many changes will have 


to be effected before this governmental ‘agency functions to the satis- 
faction of the country; but eventually this governmental agency should 
become just us efficient as the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, 
as you know, at its ‘inception was fought strenuously by the railroads, 


who forecast their ruination by reason of its creation. The Shipping 
Board was called upon to function during a period of chaos and emer- 
gency and is still in the atmosphere of a post-war situation. That 
it has made many mistakes is conceded; ‘that it will make a great 
many more mistakes is not beyond the range of possibility; but the 
remedy is not its abolishment or the abolishment of the Jones Act 
of 1920. 

The Interstate ‘Commerce ‘Commission has ‘become the bulwark of 
the railroads and at the same time it is the greatest safeguard and 
protector of the small shipper. I am sure that by the operation of the 
same economic laws the Shipping Board when finally it is evolved into 
as thorough and competent an organization as ‘the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will prove to be quite as important in our com- 
mercial régime as the older body and will afford shippers in foreign 
trade the same degree of protection as is now afforded domestic shippers 
by ‘the railroads, 

Unfortunately there are very few Americans engaged in American 
steamship business, and, naturally, they have not the facility of broat- 
casting their views, but we are indeed fortunate in having a few men 
like yourself who have the interest of the country at heart and are not 
influenced by ‘selfish propaganda. 

Thanking you again for your very kindly letter, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
E. J. MOCORMACK. 


M. & J. Tracy, INC., 
New York, April 25, 192}. 
Senator WESLEY L. JONES, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: For your information, I am inclosing copy of a 
letter sent to the President in reference to section 28 of the merchant 
marine act. 

Kindly be advised that, outside of the International Mercantile 
Marine and the Shipping Board, I do not know of any American ships, 
plying between here and Europe, that will be effected by section 28, 
as there are very few steamship operators who can afford, under the 
present conditions, to operate their ships between here and Europe. 
Therefore, the opposition to this section was not opposed by anyone 
but the Shipping Board representatives. 

As far as section 28 is concerned, I Go not believe that over 20 
per cent of the tonnage exported from this port is exported on 
through bill of lading” and low export rate” of the railroads. 
Fully 80 per cent of the tonnage is moved on the domestic rate out 
of this port for European points, so that this enormous tonnage would 
not be effected by section 28. 

Jam in the hope that at least section 28 will be given a trial, and 
I do not hesitate to say that ‘there will be scarcely a ripple in the 
export trade after a six months trial of this section. 

Thanking vou for your interest in the merchant marine, I remain 

Very truly yours, 8 
CHARLES L. O'CONNOR. 


New York City, April 25, 1924. 
To the PRESIDENT, : 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. PRESIDENT; Referring to the enforcement of section 
28 of the merchant marine act approved June 5, 1920: 

Evidently there is a difference of opinion as to how this section will 
work out, but anyone who will state that section 28 will not benefit 
the American merchant marine is stating something that is not so. 

Why not let the section go into effect; and if there are not ample 
facilities furnished by the American merchant marine, then, accord- 
ing to the act, there is provision that ' the commission, by order, may 
suspend the operation of the same.“ 

What is simpler? And why all the protests that the section will 
prove a menace to the American export trade when it can be sus- 
pended by order of the board through the comniission at any time a 
protest is made? 

The flour-milling interests are the chief objectors, voicing a vigorous 
protest against the section. Why? Do they expect an American ship 
to compete against the world in foreign trade without any protection? 

Why is the milling industry one of the most highly protected indus- 
tries in the United States, receiving protettion through the tariff to 
the extent of 78 cents per 100 pounds of flour, meanwhile paying $1 
per bushel to the farmer for wheat and charging $6 to $7 per barrel 
for flour, and then requesting that the American merchant marine 
compete against the world without the protection which they demand 
for themselves but deny to the American ship? 

Suppose the entire export milling Industry was lost to the United 
States, would it affect the farmers? Very little, because the farmers 
could export their wheat just the same, 
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The export of flour for the year 1923 was about 15,000 tons per 
month, and when the United States Shipping Board certified that they 
had ample facilities to take care of the export trade, they certainly 
could find cargo space for only 15,000 tons of flour per month, 

May I ask a few questions from the following departments of our 
great Government— 

Executive department; Section 34 of the merchant marine or Jones 


Act is identical with section 102 of the La Follette Act. The La Fol- 
lette Act is enforced, section 34 of the Jones Act is not enforced. Why? 

State Department: The general commercial treaty between the 
United States and Germany signed and Indorsed by this department 
practically signed away the power of America to protect the merchant 
marine, Why? 

Tariff’ Commission: Certifying to the executive department that the 
Phillipine Islands could not be Included within the coastwise laws be- 
cause it would violate certain treaty rights. What treaty rights? 

Interstate Commerce Commission: We also find one of the interstate 
commerce commissioners criticizing and condemning section 28, but he 
has nothing to say about the violations of the railroads issuing through 
hills of lading from inland points to foreign destinations in connection 
with foreign flag steamers in direct violation of section 25 of the in- 
terstate commerce act as added February 28, 1920. 

Congress intended that the privilege of issuing through bills of lading 
by the railroad applied to American vessels only and so specified it in 
section 25 of the act. Why has this board refused to carry out the laws 
of Congress? 

I now make the statement that nothing can be done for the American 
merchant marine until the executive branch of the Government, the 
State Department, the Tariff Commission, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission cease working to destroy the right arm of the Navy by 
nullifying the laws of the United States, both by delay and nonenforce- 
ment and by signing away the rights of America to protect one of the 
oldest industries established in this country and the only industry that 
by law compels the employer to protect and feed its workers according 
to the American standard of living. And then these bodies deny to the 
industry that gives him a living wage and American conditions of living 
the protection that should be given to an American industry that is 
compelled to compete against the world. 

Why not give to the American ship the right to live in competition 
against the world by allowing the first constructive legislation that has 
been passed by Congress for over a century ot go into effect—the 
greatest piece of marine legislation ever enacted by the United States, 
fostered by that great American, Senator W. L. Jones of Washington? 
Why condemn it without a trial? 

Allow the American ships to be free to hire labor in the cheapest 
market (the same as foreign ships) and we will take our chances of 
competing with them, but if you desire to protect the American boy who 
wants to work the sea then prescribe for him any law or condition you 
wish him to work under, but remember at the same time to prescribe 
and formulate the laws under which the ship that gives him his em- 
ployment can and will compete against the ships that do not have to 
live up to the laws of this land. The Jones Act, if enforced in full, 
gives to the American ship the measure of justice that is due her by 
the Congress of the United States, and now that it is a law, why delay 
the enforcement? 2 


Respectfully yours, CHARLES L. O'CONNOR, 


INTERSTATE CoMMERCH COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 22, 1924. 
Hon. W. L. JONES, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I take up for reply your two letters of April 15, 
previously acknowledged, in which you ask for information with re- 
spect to rate differentials maintained by our railroads between export 
or import traffic on the one hand and domestic traffic on the other. 

Many export and import rates, particularly the former, are main- 
tained between points in the interior of the United States and various 
ports which are lower than the domestic rates between the same points. 
These differentials between foreign and domestic traffic are not uni- 
form and vary widely as between commodities, ports, and localities, 
To make a complete compilation of export and import rates, together 
with the domestic rates from and to the same points, in order to 
ascertain the existing differentials, would be a colossal task and re- 
quire much time and expense, The situation is illustrated to some 
extent by the attached statement. This shows a- number of export 
rates on various commodities, the domestic rates from and to the same 
points, and the differentials. You will note that the differentials in 
cents per 100 pounds range from 1 cent to $2.15. You will further 
note that the differentials at the various ports on the same commodities 
from the same point of origin differ widely. For example, on auto- 
mobiles (passenger) from Detroit the differential at New York is 393 
cents, at Boston 473 cents, at New Orleans 97 cents, at Charleston 
$1.26, and at San Francisco $2.15. 


In further explanation of the situation it should be said that ex- 
cept on grain, grain products, automobiles, iron and steel articles, 
agricultural implements, and a few other commodities, there are few 
export or import rates which are made lower than the domestic rates 
primarily to encourage exportation or importation, The general basis 
for most existing export or import rates is the system of port equaliza- 
tion established by the rail carriers under which traffic generally moves 
to or from the port haying the lowest domestic rate at that or an 
equivalent rate, but to or from other ports export or import rates are 
maintained lower than the domestic rates with a view to equalizing, 
at least in part, the flow of traffic through the various ports. Other- 
wise the major portion of the traffic to or from given points would 
tend to flow through the port having the lowest domestic rate, thereby 
adding to transportation difficulties and making it less possible for 
shippers to obtain the benefit of the most favorable ocean rates and 
service at any given time. 

As an illustration, your attention is called to the rates on soap 
from Cincinnati shown on the attached statement. The domestic 
rate to New York is 49 cents and export traffic moves on that rate. 
To Boston the domestic rate is 52 cents, but the export rate is 49 
cents in order to permit the traffic to move through Boston on an 
equality with New York, To San Francisco and Seattle the domestic 
rate and export rate are, respectively, $1.50 and $1.15. The latter 
rate is not the same as to New York but is made considerably lower 
than the domestic rate in order to encourage movement to the Orient 
through Pacific ports. As ocean rates from Pacific ports to the 
Orient are in most cases lower than from North Atlantic ports the 
combination of rail and ocean rates through Pacific ports is thus 
made attractive even though the rail rates from point of origin are 
higher than to the Atlantic ports. 

The inquiry in your second letter relative to “ the approximate amount 
of this preferential under what the amounts received by the railroads 
would be under normal rates” is not entirely clear. If it is intended 
to inquire the average differential between export or import rates 
on the one hand and domestic rates on the other, the data on the 
attached statement will indicate that owing to the great diversity 
of rates and the great divergence between the differentials no esti- 
mate of the average differential would be sufficiently accurate to be 
of material value. The regular reports of carriers to the commis- 
sion do not contain data as to movements upon particular rates, and 
there is no information on file with the commission showing the rela- 
tive tonnage of, or revenue derived from, export or import traffic as 
compared with domestic traffic between the same points. Even if 
such data were available, it would be at best a guess to attempt to 
approximate the effect upon the carriers’ revenues of substituting 
domestic rates for export or import rates because of the uncertainty 
as to the effect of such a change upon the tonnage moving. For 
example, manifestly much less soap would be likely to move from 
Cincinnati to Seattle on a rate of $1.50 than on the present rate of 
$1.15. 

It is hoped that the information herewith submitted will serve 
your purpose, but I shall be glad to supply, if I can, such additional 
data as you may indicate. 

Very truly yours, 
Hesry C. HALL, Chairman, 

(Inclosure.) 
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Statement showing esport and import rates and the differentials 
between such rates Continued 


gs City.. Galveston. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the documents 
that I hold in my hand are copies of contracts between 
American railroads and foreign steamship lines of the char- 
acter to which I have referred. I am not going to ask to put 
these in the Record at this time, although I think it would be 
a good thing for us to have them printed, and I may ask that 
by and by. Many of these contracts have been canceled, how- 
ever. Two or three years ago the Shipping Board made a very 
determined effort to have all these contracts canceled, and 
many of our railroads did cancel their contracts; but I have 
in my hand a copy of a contract between the Great Northern 
Railway Co. and the Nippon Yusen Kabushiki Kaisha, of 
Tokyo, in the Empire of Japan. This contract is dated the 
18th day of October, 1921, and I want to read just one or two 
paragraphs from it. 

In the first place, article 4 says: 

The N. X. K.— 


That is the Japanese line— il 
shall have the right to name the ocean rates. The G. N.— 


That is the Great Northern— 


or its connecting lines shall have the right to mame the inland rail 
rates. 


* ° * * . * = 


ART.:6. The G. N. hereby agrees to act as agent in the United States 
and Canada for the N. Y. K., except at places where the N. I. K. pro- 
vides its own office, agent, and necessary help. * * + 


What is the effect of that? It makes every agent of the 
Great Northern Railway an agent for the Japanese shipping 
line across the Pacific. 


ART. 7. The N. V. K. shall pay to the G. N. a commission of 21 per 
cent of the revenue derived by the N. Y. K. on outward local cargo 
and passengers secured for the N. X. K. through the medium of the 
said agencies of the said G. N. 


Now, notice: The G. N. is an American railway company. 


Arr. 8. The G. N. shall give preference to the N. Y. K. over all 
other steamer lines in the routing of cargo and passengers outbound, 
and preference of transportation to the through cargo and passeugers 
which are carried or are to be carried inbound or outbound by N. v. K. 
steamers. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, does the Senator know whether 
the other contracts, copies of which he has before him, are 
similar to this one in the statement which he has just read? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very similar; yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope the Senator will place at least one of 
those contracts in the Recorp in full, so that the country may 
know of the foreign influence that is active here to break down 
the efforts made to build up an American merchant marine. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to put this contract 
in the Recor in full. 


ART, 10. If steamers in addition to the steamers of the N. Y. K. 
shall be required by the G. N. for the transportation of through 
cargo and passengers carried via said ports, the N. Y. K. shall have the 
first right to furnish such additional steamers or accommodations. 


This contract is to continue in foree for 10 years, with pro- 

— of course, for its revocation at an earlier date. 
Mr. FLETCHER. What is the date of it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is dated the 18th day of 
October, 1921. 5 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think perhaps that is the same contract 
that is referred to by Commissioner Thompson. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It- may be. I understand, 
though I do not think I have that contract, that the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul has a similar contract with Japanese 
lines; and these two roads absolutely refused to cancel those 
contracts, although very urgently requested and urged to do 
80 by the Shipping Board. 

I ask that this contract may be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the con- 
tract will be printed in full in the RECORD. 

The contract is as follows: 


Agreement, made in St. Paul, Minn., in the United States of America, 
this 18th day of October, 1921, between the Nippon Yusen Kabushiki 
Kaisha, of Tokyo, in the Empire of Japan, party of the first part. and 
the Great Northern Railway Co,, party of the second part. 

Witnesseth; 

Whereas the parties hereto heretofore entered into a certain agree- 
ment of date the ist day of November, 1908, said agreement being can- 
eeled, except as to unfinished business, by the agreement dated the ist 
day of November, 1911, for the purpose of establishing connecting lines 
for the carrying of through cargo and passengers between points served 
by the lines of the party of the second part through Seattle, or other 
equally safe port on the waters of Puget Sound, and the different ports 
of Japan; China, including Hongkong; Russia, bordering on the Japan 
Sea; the Philippine group, the Straits Settlements, Dutch East Indies, 
ports of India, Australia, and the east generally, served by the lines of 
the party of the first part; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the parties to continue their eontractual 
relations for the maintenance of such through traffic, but upon terms 
and conditions somewhat different from those contained in the con- 
tracts as above dated; 

Now, ‘therefore, the parties hereto agree as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. The party of the first part shall be hereinafter designated 
the N. Y. K.,“ and the party of the second part shall be hereinafter 
designated the G. N.“ 

Aut, 2. The parties hereto or their authorized agents may respec- 
tively issue through bills of lading and passenger tickets to various 
points as shown in the tariffs of the parties hereto or their connections, 
as authorised from time to time. 

Art, 3. The through rates for the transportation of through cargo 
and passengers between the different ports referred to herein and the 
proportions thereof of the ‘respective parties hereto shall be governed by 
the proper current tariffs or division agreements, subject, so far as 
possible, only to such changes as may be required by the necessities and 
exigencies of trade. 

Ant. 4. The N. X. K. shall have the right to name the ocean rates. 

The G. N. or its connecting lines shall have the right to name the 
inland rail rates. 


The right to name rates hereunder conferred upon the parties 
hereto, respectively, shall extend only to the usual and ordinary 
changes in rates and published tariff rules. Any extraordinary change 
in rates shall be made only after mutual conference, so far as possible. 

Arr. 5. All contracts for through cargo and passengers, both Japan 
and American bound, shall be made in United States gold or its 
equivalent. 

Art. 6. The G. N. hereby agrees to act as agent in the United 
States and Canada for the N. Y. K., except at places where the N. Y. 
K. provides its own office, agent, and necessary clerical help. 

The N. Y. K. shall act as agent for the G. N. in China, Japan, and 
in the East generally, performing such reasonable duties as are from 
time to time authorized by the G. N. 

Bach of the partics, however, hereby reserves the right to appoint 
and maintain at its own sole cost and expense its own office and agent 
at any point for the purpose of soliciting and securing freight and 
passenger traffic. 

Art. 7. The N. Y. K. shall pay to the G. N. a commission of 23 
per cent of the revenue derived by the N. Y. K. on outward local cargo 
and passengers secured for the N. Y. K. through the medium of the 
said agencies of the G. N. 
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arr. 8. The G. N. shall give preference to the N. T. K. over all 
other steamer lines in the routing of cargo and passengers outbound, 
and preference of transportation to the through cargo and passengers 
which are carried or are to be carried inbound or outbound by 
N. Y. K. steamers. 

The N. X. K. shall giye preference to the G. N. over all other rail 
lines in the routing of cargo and passengers inbound, and preference 
of transportation to the through cargo and passengers which are car- 
ried or are to be carried by the G. N., provided that the G. N. give 
due notice of at least 30 days to the N. Y. K. offices at Seattle or 
New York of space required for through cargo upon any boat and 
obtain confirmation thereof. 

However, either of the parties hereto may forward such through 
cargo via other rail lines or other steamship lines under through bills 
of lading in case of extreme necessity or when in its Judgment failure 
to so forward cargo will subject it to loss of future business or to 
claims for damage. 

Art. 9. Each party shall use its best endeavors to secure through 
cargo and passengers hereunder, and such through cargo and passengers 
shall have reasonable dispatch. Special attention shall be given by the 
G. N. to the protection of high-class cargo, such as silk and tea. 

Art. 10. If steamers in addition to the steamers of the N. Y. K. 
shall be required by the G. N. for the transportation of through cargo 
and passengers carried via said ports, the N. Y. K. shall have the first 
right to furnish such additional steamers or accomodations. - 
: Ant. 11. In the exchange of cargo at said Seattle or such other 

equally safe port on the waters of Puget Sound, delivery of such cargo 
shall be made alongside the steamers or at the proper place of rest in 
shed, or otherwise, according to the practice of the operating docks, 
and liability of the respective parties for such cargo shall terminate 
with such delivery. On delivery of such cargo by the N. Y. K. to the 
G. N. and on receipt of such cargo by the N. Y. K. from the G. N. 
receipts shall be exchanged between the parties which shall fairly indi- 
cate the loss or damage, if any, at the time of such receipt or delivery. 
and the responsibility of the respective parties shall be determined 
thereby. 

Art. 12. The G. N. shall be responsible for any loss or damage to 
cargo, whether local or through, while the cargo is beld in the possession 
or under the supervision of the G. N.’s docks. 

Arr, 13. The N. Y. K. shall keep and save the G. N. harmless from 
any and all damages, loss, or claims arising out of any loss or damage 
to the cargo transported hereunder at any time prior to the delivery. of 
such cargo by the N. Y. K. to the G. N., or after the same shall be 
delivered by the G. N. to the N. X. K. 

The G. N. shall keep and save the N. Y. K. harmless from any 
damages, loss, or claims growing out of any loss or damage to said 
cargo prior to the delivery thereof by the G. N. to the N. X. K., or 
after such cargoes shall have been delivered to the G. N. by the N. I. K. 

ART. 14. The N. Y. K. shall keep and save the G. N. harmless from 
all loss, damage, or expense growing out of any injury to passengers or 
to their baggage, caused by its servants or agents, or by any defects in 
its property, tools, or any facilities provided by it for use in the 
transaction of its business. 

The G. N. shall keep and save the N. Y. K. harmless from all loss, 
damage, or expense growing out of any injury to passengers or to their 
baggage, caused by its servants or agents, or by any defect in its 
property, tools, or any facilities provided by it for use in the transaction 
of its business. 

Arr. 15. The delivery of all through American bound cargo trans- 
ported hereunder shall be effected by the G. N. to be cleared when 
necessary by the G. N's. agents on the consular or other necessary 
documents to be furnished by the parties hereto, respectively, and if 
any expense is necessary In connection with clearance of such through 
cargo by the United States customs authorities, such expense shall be 
paid by the G. N. 

ART. 16. The G. N. shall, when necessary, execute all proper bonds 
to the Government of the United States, to secure the right to receive 
and handle through cargo and passengers in bond. 

ArT. 17. On receipt of through cargo from the N. Y. K., the G. N. 
shall promptly pay to the N. Y. K. according to the proper ocean rates 
the full cargo earnings due the N. Y. K. on shipments on which the 
freight is collectible at destination, and the N, Y. K. shall promptly 
pay to the G. N. any amounts which have been collected by the N. 
Y. K. for prepayment of rail charges to be earned by the G. N. and 
its connecting lines. 

On receipt of through cargo from the G. N., the N. Y. K. shall 
promptly pay to the G. N., according to the proper legal tariffs, the 
full cargo earnings due the G. N. and its connecting lines on shipments 
on which the freight is collectible at destination, and the G. N. shall 
promptly pay to the N. Y. K. any amounts which have been collected by 
the G. N. or its connecting lines for prepayment of ocean charges to be 
earned by the N. Y. K. 

Arr, 18. All accounting shall be handled between the respective 
offices of the parties hereto In accordance with procedure agreed upon 
from time to time between the parties, it being understood that any 


accounts kept and statements made up by the G. N. are to be kept 
and made up and settlements made in the money of the country where 
the respective officers of the G. N. are located. 

ART. 19. Any loss of earnings on cargo ultimately arising without 
any fault on the part of either of the parties hereto, or of their con- 
necting lines, or where the responsibility for loss or damage can not 
be placed as between the parties, shall be divided in proportion to the 
respective earnings on the shipments out of which such loss ariscs. 

Arr. 20. Any dispute concerning these presents shall be referred 
to the decision of an arbitrator to be appointed by mutual agreement 
by the N. X. K. and the G. N., or if they can not agree upon the 
appointment of a single arbitrator, to the decision of a board composed 
of three arbitrators, one of whom shall be appointed by the N. Y. K., 
one by the G. N., and the third by the two so appointed, before enter- 
ing upon the hearing of such dispute. Said arbitrators shall make 
their award in writing, and the award so made by said arbitrators or 
any two of them, shall be binding and conclusive upon the parties 
hereto, upon the matters submitted to them for decision. 

ART. 21. Pending such arbitration and the decision of the arbi- 
trators, business shall be conducted hereunder, and this agreement 
shall be carried out in all respects, as it was conducted and carried 
out prior to the submission of such dispute to arbitration; but after 
the decision of the arbitrators, such payments or refunds shall be 
made and such changes in the method of doing business shall be 
adopted as may be required by such decision, 

Art. 22. The agreement heretofore existing between the parties 
hereto of date Ist day November, 1911, referred to in the recital here- 
in, having expired, is hereby declared to be of no further effect, except 
that all matters and things done thereunder and yet incomplete shall 
be completed in accordance with the terms thereof. 

ArT. 23. This agreement shall take effect on the ist day of 
November, 1921, and shall, except as hereinafter provided, continue 
in force for the period of 10 years thereafter, but either party shall 
have the privilege of canceling the agreement by giving six months’ 
written notice of its desire to withdraw therefrom, it being under- 
stood that this agreement, or any supplement thereto, may, at any 
time be altered or amended by mutual consent. 

In witness whereof, the said parties hereto, the Nippon Yusen 
Kabushiki Kaisba, and the Great Northern Railway Co. have, through 
their lawfully appointed representatives, caused their names to be 
subscribed aud their seals affixed, on this 18th day of October, 1921, 
in St. Paul, Minu, in the United States of America. 

Nippon YuseN KABUSHIKI KAISHA, 
By M. WATANABE, Attorney in Pact, 
Great NORTHERN Raipway Co., 
By Ralru Buov, President. 
In presence of— 
W. P. Kenney, 
P. II. MCCLELLAND. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall not at this time ask for 
the printing of these other contracts; but they are very similar, 
going in some particulars further than this contract in the 
way that they agree, as I said awhile ago, to see that free 
wharfage facilities are furnished, and in some cases they 
pledge themselves to seek to relieve the shipping companies 
from local taxation in every way that they possibly can. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I notice that at least one 
of the Senate conferees on the immigration bill is on the floor 
of the Senate, and it has been rumored around on the floor of 
the Senate that they are going to read a statement to the 
Senate this afternoon. I observe that the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Srertre] is present. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, did the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi refer to-me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I haye just stated that I saw some of the 
conferees on the immigration bill here, and it is ramored that 
they are going to make a statement this afternoon. 

Mr. STERLING. I think it is the expectation of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] to do so. In fact, I thought he 
had already appeared in the Senate and made the statement. 
He can be found, I think, in a few moments, and it can be 
ascertained whether or not he desires to make a statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Pennsylvania just sent word 
to me about adjourning. He does not expect to make any 
statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had understood that there was some 
difference between the conferees and the President, and 1 was 
just wondering if they had gotten it ironed out. 

Mr. STERLING. That was not the subject of any statement 
the Senator from Pennsylyania [Mr. REED] expected to make. 

Mr. HARRISON. A statement will not be made, then, toueh- 
ing the Japanese question? 

Mr. STERLING. No. 
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PROTECTION OF ALASKAN FISHERIES 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor] is about to move an 
adjournment until Monday. We will have a morning hour, 
of course, if that is done. I want to state that I should like 
to take up at some time during the morning hour—I think prob- 
ably it can be done without very much discussion, probably by 
unanimous consent—House bill 8143, for the protection of 
the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes. It is a very 
important measure indeed, The salmon season is coming on 
very rapidly, and I hope I shall be able to haye the bill passed 
on Monday at some time. 

Mr. LODGE, It is a very important bill. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 47 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
May 5, 1924, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May 3 (legisla- 
tive day of April 24), 1924 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY 
To be major 


Second Lieut. Ambrose Irving Moriarty, retired, to be a 
major on the retired list of the Regular Army, to rank from 
April 28, 1924, with retired pay as prescribed by law for a 
major of his length of service retired prior to July 1, 1922. 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Roger Cushing Rowse, of Missouri, to be aid, with relative 
rank of ensign in the Nayy, by promotion from deck officer, 
vice R. W. Byrns. 

Frederick Gurnee Outcalt, of New Jersey, to be junior hydro- 
graphie and geodetic engineer, with relative rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Navy, by promotion from aid, with rela- 
tive rank of ensign in the Navy, vice W. O. Manchester. 

Edwin Jay Brown, of Michigan, to be junior hydrographic 
and geodetic engineer, with relative rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Navy, by promotion from aid, with relative rank 
of ensign in the Navy, vice J. A. Bond. 

Henry Arnold Karo, of Nebraska, to be junior hydrographic 
and geodetic engineer, with relative rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Navy, by promotion from aid, with relative rank 
of ensign in the Navy, vice J. D. Crichton, promoted. 

Jack Chester Sammons, of Kentucky, to be junior hydro- 
graphie and geodetic engineer, with relative rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Navy, by promotion from aid, with rela- 
tive rank of ensign in the Navy, vice J. W. Cox, resigned. 

george Livingston Anderson, of Virginia, to be junior hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer, with relative rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Navy, by promotion from aid, with rela- 
tive rank of ensign in the Navy, vice Benjamin Friedenberg, 
promoted. 

Isidor Rittenburg, of Massachusetts, to be junior hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer, with relative rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Navy, by promotion from aid, with rela- 
tive rank of ensign in the Nayy, vice L. O. Stewart. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 3 (legis- 
lative day of April 24), 1924 
SECRETARIES OF EMBASSIES OR LEGATIONS OF THE DIPLOMATIO 
SERVICE 
CLASS 1 
Joln Campbell White. 
CLASS 3 
Thomas L. Daniels. 
Lawrence Dennis, 
POSTMASTERS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
James I. Steel, Shamokin. 
Ray J. Crowthers, West Elizabeth, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Alphonse Leuthardt, Grafton. 


Raymond E. Cox. 
Percy A. Blair, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturpay, May 3, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 5 


O Thou, in whose presence our souls take delight and find 
calm and joy and peace, give us the faith that casts out fear 
and fortifies the heart. With all eagerness for truth and wis- 
dom, may we approach our duties and bear our responsibill- 
ties. Let come into our lives:a more charitable, vigorous, and 
richer religion, flowering into sweeter sentiments and ripening 
a larger harvest of human brotherhood and cooperation. Bless 
the Speaker and all Members and officers of this Congress. As 
men chosen for a great service, help us to stand for truth and 
right. Always bless us with the assurance that we have as our 
allies time and eternity, the universe, and God. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. : 
CAPE COD CANAL 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Report from the Committee on Rules for the consideration of H. R. 
8933, entitled “A bill to provide for the purchase of the Cape Cod 
Canal property, and for other purposes.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 119) making appropriations for contingent expenses of 
the United States Senate, fiscal year 1924, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate concurs in the 
amendments of the House to the bill of the Senate (S. 2902) 
entitled “An act authorizing the acquiring of Indian lands on 
the Fort Hall Indian Reservation in Idaha for reservoir pur- 
poses in connection with the Minidoka irrigation project.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 119. Joint resolution making appropriations for con- 
tingent expenses of the United States Senate, fiscal year 1924; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Rules, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents 
another privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Report from the Committee on Rules for the consideration of H. R. 
8209, a bill entitled “ To create the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of Congress 
as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for 
other purposes,” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have leave to revise and extend the remarks which 
I made on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend the remarks he made on 
yesterday. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 


BARKLEY-HOWELL BILL 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record on the Barkley bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
Barkley bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. Speaker and fellow Members of the 
House of Representatives, during the past two weeks my mail 
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has consisted mainly of protests from railroad employees and 
business men against the passage by Congress of H. R. 7358, 
introduced by Mr. BARKLEY, of Kentucky. Hundreds of such 
letters have been received by me, the total reaching almost 
the same number of epistles received in favor of the plan of 
tax reduction advocated by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
But one letter in favor of the passage of the Barkley bill was 
included in the large volume that poured into my office. 

To show the wide interest that the Barkley-Howell bill is 
creating throughout our great country, I wish to quote the 
following communication, which is a fair sample of the manner 
in which this proposed legislation is viewed throughout the 
land: 


Dean Sm: Attention is respectfully drawn to a bill known as 
B. 2646, and the Howell-Barkley bill before Congress at the present 
time, which if enacted into law will deprive a great number of men 
working in the employ of railroads all over the United States, and 
particularly on western railroads, of their inalienable right to repre- 
sentation on any board or body presuming to function for them. 

It has been pictured to the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce that the whole country, excepting the railroad management, 
is supporting the bill. This is anything but the truth, and the obvious 
purpose of the statement is to befuddle the minds of those not fully 
informed in the matter so that the measure might be enacted into 
Jaw for the benefit of the proponents of the act to the exclusion of 
others to the number of possibly 700,000. 

The Dill proposes adjustment boards which are made up of an 
equal number of men, respectively, from the managements of rail- 
roads and from the nationally organized crafts. In this connection 
I would beg to draw your attention to the fact that there are, as 
far as the crafts mentioned in boards No. 2 and No. 3 are concerned, 
a greater number of men that are not members of the nationally 
organized crafts than those that are. 

The plan as laid out proposes to place a cost against our Govern- 
ment to the extent of $356,000 for salaries alone, and with the added 
expense that is made permissible the first cost can easily be increased 
to a million dollars a year. The fact is that the framers of the bill 
have appreciated the cost and have made provision in section 8 for 
drawing on any unappropriated funds in the Treasury to the extent 
of $500,000 up to the ist of July, 1924. And this expense to be 
saddled upon us and the rest of the public without either of us 
having one lota of representation. This is “taxation without repre- 
sentation” with a vengeance and makes one wonder if it is going 
to be necessary to reenact the scenes of the Boston tea party. 

Inclosed you will find a little paper published by our independent 
organization, which carries on page 4, under the caption “ Presentation 
by your delegates,” our statement made before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce April 7, 1924. 

We most respectfully ask that you give said article such considera- 
tion as you can, so as to learn our views on the matter, the better to 
determine whether the proposed bill does not smack of class legislation. 


Naturally these hundreds of letters aroused my interest and 
led me to make a more careful study of this legislation than 
might have been the case under other circumstances, especially 
in view of the fact that the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
had been relieved of any consideration of the measure by reason 
of the presentation of a petition to the House of Representa- 
tives signed by 154 Members, thus precipitating the matter into 
this body before any of the Members had had time to digest its 
provisions or gain any idea of its importance. Such methods 
of legislation bear a close relation to mob rule and should be 
condemned by everyone who has the interest of the people and 
his country at heart, The committee of this House of which I 
have the honor to be a member sat for 42 days to hear the pro- 
ponents and opponents of an important measure before that 
body for consideration, and at the end of that lengthy hearing 
the proposed legislation was rejected by a decisive vote, and, 
although I was favorably inclined toward the bill and voted 
to report it to the House, I also had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the proponents of the legislation had had their day in 
court and had no cause for complaint. 

But in this case there has been no hearing given either side, 
and all the information that the Members of the House have 
on the subject is what they have been able to obtain themselyes 
or gleaned from the propaganda sent them by either labor 
leaders or the representatives of the railroads. 

To my mind that is certainly a most crude manner in which 
to attempt to enact important legislation that is bound to 
affect many millions of people and cause bitter controversy in 
place of the peace and contentment now existing under the pro- 
visions of the present transportation act. The railroads are 
just getting upon their feet, and their employees are prosperous 
and happy. Why, then, should we start another industrial war 


that possibly would upset all business and lead to endless strife 
and trouble before we have given a fair trial to the present 
transportation act? To me it seems the height of folly to 
countenance such legislation at this time, and the only ex- 
planation I can find for this attempt to unstabilize business is 
the fact that we are on the eve of a presidential election, and 
such oceasions are always seized upon as the opportune moment 
to force through measures supposed to be in the interest of 
labor, But the word that I have received from the business 
men and the people of my district is that they are opposed to 
the Barkley bill and the methods employed to attempt its ferced 
passage by Congress, and therefore my vote will be recorded 
against it. 

The Barkley bill, from my reading of it, provides for four 
boards of adjustment, two of 14 members each and two of 6 
members each, appointed by the President, half from nomi- 
nations made by nationally organized crafts and half from 
nominations made by carriers. This creates 40 annual salaries 
of $7,000 each, amounting to $280,000; and four secretaries, at 
$4,000 each, $16,000 more; besides salaries of employees to be 
employed by the boards at rates they fix—see page 12. Also, 
a board of mediation and conciliation of five members, at $12,000 
per annum each, a total of $60,000; besides the pay of attorneys, 
assistants, special experts, clerks, and other employees pro- 
vided for in paragraph 8, page 15, and arbitration boards, 
further provided for in section 7, the estimated annual ex- 
pense being about $1,000,000. In these days, when the people 
are demanding a reduction in taxation and the abolition of the 
many useless boards and bureaus that now encumber our 
Government, it would seem to me that we should go rather slow 
in considering such legislation and adding that expense to an 
already overburdened public. 

One of the objections to the bill is that the 16 nationally 
organized crafts absolutely control the appointment of one-half 
of the adjustment boards, while a majority of the railroads’ 
employees are not affiliated with the nationally organized 
crafts, but are local independent unions, and their members will 
be at the mercy of the nationally organized crafts. 

I am not opposed to union labor. In fact, I am in favor of 
it unless they go too far and make demands that are unreason- 
able and unjust, and that is what I claim they do in this in- 
stance. I have employed union labor for over 30 years, and 
have never had a dispute with my employees during that time. 
In that period their wages have risen from $12 a week to $60, 
and my firm has paid them several million dollars, 

On page 5 of the Barkley bill, section 2, the reference to 
general duty is taken from title 3 of the transportation act, 
which act made it the duty of carriers, officers, and so forth, to 
exert every reasonable effort and adopt every available means to 
avoid any interruption to the operation of any carrier growing 
out of any dispute between carrier and employee. The Barkley 
bill makes it the duty of the carrier, officers, and so forth, 
to exert every reasonable effort to make and maintain agree- 
ments concerning rates of pay, rules, and working conditions 
and to settle all disputes arising out of the application of said 
agreements in order to avoid any interruption to the operation, 
and so forth. But paragraph 8, page 34, relieves the employees 
in case of adverse decision by the arbitrators, because there is 
nothing to prevent them from quitting their jobs. That seems to 
be one of the jokers in the Barkley bill, and if the employees 
do not like the decision of the arbitrators the public can walk, 
as far as they are concerned. The report is prevalent that the 
bill has been designed to bring about Government control or 
ownership, or at least make the nationally organized unions 
the dictators to the railroads and the public, and you will find 
that a great majority of the American people are opposed to 
any such program. They want labor to secure fair treatment 
and a square deal, but they are not willing to abdicate rail- 
road control into the power of any one class. Personally, it 
seems to me the bill is un-American, unfair, and not as good for 
the publie as the legislation it seeks to replace. 

There should be a cleur explanation of the alleged defects in 
title 3 of the transportation act of 1920 and the act of July 15, 
1913, providing for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration, so 
as to justify the repealing of those acts and substituting the 
provisions of the Barkley bill, with its questioned procedure 
and enormous expense, and that explanation should be before 
a committee where everyone in favor of or opposed to the 
pending bill could be fully heard—the public who are vitally 
interested, the employees not represented by nationally or- 
ganized labor unions, the carriers, and the nationally organized 
labor unions themselves. Se much labor and care were ex- 
pended on the act of 1920 that it seems to me almost criminal to 
repeal it and substitute something else without an opportunity 
for interested persons to be fully heard, 
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SOLDIERS’ ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 


Mr. PAIRCHILD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the adjusted compensa- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER,- The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the ad- 
justed compensation bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, it is now nearly five and a 
half years since the close of the European war, when a great 
victory was won by the valor and the fighting qualities of the 
American soldier boys. Lest we forget—who is there who can 
forget? Who is there among the membership of this House 
who served during the war Congress who can forget those fear- 
ful days when by our votes more than 4,000,000 of our young 
men were separated from homes and loved ones, from jobs and 
opportunities in life, to fight the battles of our country? And 
they fought. They fought like herves. They turned the tide 
of battle and carried the American tlag to a glorious triumph, 
the fame whereof will live with an increasing luster as long 
as history continues to be written. 

Lest we forget—who is there among us who can forget? 
During the war days, and since, our work here in Congress has 
constantly brought home to our knowledge the great sacrifices 
made by our brave soldier boys; the great sacrifices, the dis- 
tress and suffering endured by the dependents at home. We 
have come to know something of the economical and physical 
handicaps from which these boys and their families have suf- 
fered. Time has not lessened our knowledge. It has, rather, 
increased it with each new distressing case claiming our atten- 
tion and arousing our sympathies, 

We know something of the vast numbers of young men who, 
due to their Army experiences, have suffered and are still suf- 
fering not only from economical handicaps but from physical 
ills as well. We have been told in one of those phrases coined 
by the propagandists that everything should be done for the 
sick and disabled but nothing for the “able-bodied young men 
better off because of their Army experiences.” “Able-bodied 
young huskies,” wrote one correspondent from home, influenced, 
no doubt unconsciously, by one of the many expressions to 
which a certain portion of the press has given currency, But 
we who served in Congress during the war and since have 
come, with the lapse of time, more and more to know, as dis- 
tressing incidents have piled upon distressing incidents, how 
utterly false is that propaganda which seeks to divide the vet- 
erans into only two classes—those who are injured to a com- 
pensable degree where relief can be obtained from the Veterans’ 
Bureau and those who are able-bodied and better off because 
of the war experiences. 

We know there are large numbers with impaired health, with 
physical suffering from war experiences, not of a nature permit- 
ting compensation through the Veterans’ Bureau. No statute 
can describe with that degree of accuracy essential to proper 
administration by administrative officers those ills of the many 
who physically are not as well off as prior to their terrible war 
experiences. We know when we see and converse with them 
and ineffectually fight their cases before the Veterans’ Bureau 
that they have lost ground physically, and one’s sympathies and 
seuse of fair play can not but be aroused. Mothers, wives, and 
children, dependents of these soldier boys, have suffered and are 
suffering, and it is with some thought of these dependents that 
the adjusted compensation bill‘has provided a 20-year endow- 
ment policy in lieu of cash, the same as did the adjusted com- 
pensation bill that passed the last Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, we have passed a bill with the purpose that 
it shall be enacted into law. The recognition, auch too long 
deferred, justly due the yeterans is at last in some measure to 
be accorded them. In its essential feature the bill is the same 
as passed the last Congress—a 20-year endowment policy in 
lieu of cash. When the boys returned home in 1919, out of 
employment, with their meager Army pay discontinued; and 
dependents unprovided for, then was the time their compen- 
sation should have been adjusted and paid in cash. The fail- 
ure to do so was a grievous wrong and has entailed much 
suffering, as we all know, 

In 1922 we met the objection of the President that without 
new and additional taxes no money was in the Treasury with 
which to pay the compensation. It was then that the plan of 
a 20-year endowment policy was first adopted, embodied in 
the bill that passed the last Congress. But by 1922 there was 
another and an appealing reason for the endowment policy 
plan instead of cash. The yeterans had mostly secured some 
measure of employment, although it was a struggle to make 
ends meęt with the high cost of living and with the accumu- 


lated debts for family support accumulated while the boys 
were at the front or before they secured employment after 
arrival home. Every thrift argument in favor of life-insurance 
20-year policies was equally applicable to these Government 
endowment policies. The accrued value is made payable to 
the veterans at the end of 20 years, or in event of death to 
his beneficiaries. Here is something to take home to wife or 
mother. Here is something to make the veteran and his family 
feel that some recognition has at last been given to those whose 
services and great sacrifices won the war. 

The speech I made in the last Congress in favor of the ad- 
justed compensation bill is equally applicable to-day. When 
letters from opponents of the bill have mirrored the misrepre- 
sentations of the press, I have fervently wished that there 
could have been opportunity to discuss with these correspond- 
ents the various features of the proposed legislation. I real- 
ized then, and with the renewed attacks from certain of the 
press during this Congress I have continued to realize, that 
unfortunately the active business man has little opportunity 
for independent investigation and is therefore of necessity 
dependent upon the ex parte statements of the papers he reads. 

The gross misrepresentations of the press opposing this legis- 
lation have exceeded in mendacity any previous instance within 
my experience and observation. Recently, in evident anticipa- 
tion that the bill would become a law, when the truth would be 
brought home to the people, these papers abandoned their 
“ five-billion raid“ ery and indulged in a new falsehood to 
the effect that the endowment policy plan is a change from 
the bill in the last Congress, which it is not. There is no 
eash option in the present bill. There was no cash option 
in the bill that passed the last Congress. 

In that portion of the press opposing this legislation it has 
been repeatedly suggested that Members of this House are 
being subjected to threats, coercion, and undue pressure upon 
the part of those who favor this legislation. I have received 
letters from good, sincere friends at home, misled by this false 
propaganda, urging me not to surrender tc “the threats of 
bonus propagandists.” Mr. Speaker, upon my solemn oath, up 
to the present moment I have yet to receive the slightest hint 
of a threat from those who favor this legislation. I have re- 
ceived from them appeals and arguments upon the merits but 
not the slightest semblance of attempted pressure or threats. 
This statement was made by me in the last Congress. It was 
true then. It is true to-day. All the threats, all the question- 
ng of motives, have come exclusively from opponents of the 

ill. 

It is true that I have received threats. It is true that I 
have been subjected to attempted coercion. A considerable 
number of communications have attempted to influence my vote 
on this measure, with threats of loss of votes for me on elec- 
tion day. But, Mr. Speaker, communications of this nature 
have been limited exclusively to those who have written in 
opposition to any adjustment of compensation for the boys who 
were taken away from opportunities in life and sent to the 
battle front at $1 and $1.25 per day. From those who have 
sympathized with these bays, with their lost opportunities, with 
the lack of employment they have suffered, with the uncer- 
tainties of their future, with their impaired health, has come no 
word of threat, not even a word of protest. Only kindly ap- 
peuls haye come from them. The intolerant demands, coupled 
with threats, have come from their nonsympathizers. X 

For the great majority of those who have thus threatened, no 
one should have other than a kindly thought. It is evident that 
they have been misled, carried away, by the false notion that 
the alleged “bludgeon ” was being used by the proponents and 
therefore should be offset. How little they have realized that 
they themselves were misled into being exclusively guilty. I 
received an apology from one who, unprompted, has taken a 
second thought and has been willing to believe the truth that 
the legislators here in Washington have been conscientiously 
endeavoring to arrive at a just conclusion uninfluenced by 
threats or attempted coercion from any source. 

To those who have attempted to influence my vote against 
this adjusted compensation bill, not by argument but by threats 
of reprisal, let me suggest that ever present before me in my 
home there has stood for years, in a frame, those inspiring 
words of the immortal Lincoln: 


I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I am not bound 
to succeed, but I am bound to live up to what light I have. 


Mr. Speaker, in the war Congress I voted for the declaration 
of war, and I voted for the selective service law that took these_ 
boys from their jobs, from their opportunities in life, and sent 
them to the battle front, You will recall, Mr. Speaker, the 
burden of responsibility felt by all in this House at that time. 
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There was no lack of understanding. We fully realized what 
it all meant. 

We could foresee the great loss of American lives, and if 
life was spared, the sacrifices required of our young men who 
would return home disabled not only in health and limb but 
also in lost opportunities in life’s struggle. We could foresee 
all this. And we could foresée the great burden of indebtedness 
under which this country must struggle for many years to 
come. It was no easy task. The thought of the boys who would 
be torn from their homes brought tears to the eyes of many of 
us as, we voted for war, Those were days burdened with 
heavy responsibilities, from which there was no escape. I for 
one am glad to be in this Congress to vote for some measure of 
recognition and recompense to the disabled boys; to those dis- 
abled physically to a compensable degree under the Veterans’ 
Bureau law something additional to what they are now re- 
ceiving, and something to those disabled in lost positions and 
lost opportunities in life, and to the many disabled physically 
but unable to secure compensation through the Veterans’ Bureau 
under the present law or under any law that ingenuity could 
possibly devise to describe the innumerable cases of weakened 
constitutions and lost energy. 

One good neighbor wrote me in opposition to the proposed 
legislation. He wrote feelingly of the loss of my only son in 
the war. In his reference to adjusted compensation legislation, 
I take the liberty of quoting from his letter: 

No one could give more than you gave to the war—your only son. 
And I am quite sure that if he was living to-day he would feel that 
money offered to him for the service he did could only place those 
services on the same plane and the same basis as other things that can 
be bought with money. 


To this suggestion I could only reply that— 

I appreciate deeply what you say in regard to my son. You are 
quite right. I am sure that if my son were living to-day he would 
not accept the bonus if offered, He would not need it. I am also 
quite sure that if he were here his Jack of need for himself would not 
prevent him sympathizing with the many who have returned from the 
war in need and disabled through the loss of position and opportunity. 
That thought is one of the elements which I feel bound to consider 
in my efforts to reach a right conclusion, 


Mr, Speaker, this reference to my personal bereavement took 
my mind back to 1917 and to a thought in my mind when in the 
spring of that year my son graduated at Yale in the class of 
1917. I recall how rejoiced I then felt that my boy had finished 
his college course before the war came to take him away. It 
was then, Mr. Speaker, my thoughts first turned to the boys 
who had not been so fortunate, who had to be taken from col- 
lege before graduation. Most of them, unless greatly blessed 
in this world’s goods, would be too long away to make it pos- 
sible ever to retrieve the lost ground, Those of the class of 1917 
were fortunate. But how about those of the later classes in the 
colleges of the land, except the wealthy few who could afford 
to return to college, where time did not count so much in their 
lives? I speak of those not so well off. No hope for them. 

And, Mr. Speaker, what about the young men who were then 
just starting in a business of their own with thrifty savings all 
invested in the venture? The selective service law for which 
we yoted permitied no exemption because of loss of business. 
The business had to be sacrificed in each case when the young 
man was taken. His accumulation, with his life's ambition, 
was destroyed overnight to meet the exigencies of war. 

And how about the boys taken from jobs that meant more 
than the then job? In the great corporations where many were 
employed the job meant a life’s opportunity. How about them 
when they returned to find the places filled by those who had 
not gone to the war? Is there nothing to be said for these when 
it is proposed to readjust to some small extent the pittance of a 
compensation accorded to them under the exigencies of war 
by our votes when they were taken away? 

Accorded to them by our votes! I recall, Mr. Speaker, the 
debate on the selective service law when the $1 per day was 
agreed upon. We named $1 per day, and then later $1.25 for 
oyerseas duty. We dared not name more because we did not 
know how long the war would last. If we had then named $2 
per day and $2.50 per day for overseas duty, no voice would 
have heen raised in protest, and it would have been little 
enough. No one would have called it “placing a dollar mark 
on patriotism.” Patriotism impels the young man to do, but 
patriotism requires of us who could not go that some just 
consideration be accorded to those who suffered the sacrifice. 

Let me quote from one of the speeches of that day—April 28, 
1917—when we adopted what legislation termed the “ selective 
service” law and the newspapers designated conscription”: 


Back of it all I want to see this Government, great and rich and re- 
sourceful as it is, furnish the means to pay the men who go to the 
front to fight its battles for it at least as much money as men can earn 
at home who are left out of danger to continue in the vocations that 
will furnish them prosperity not only for the present but after the war 
is over, when the soldier boys are out of their jobs. 


This sentiment met with applause, but the soldier boys were 
voted only $1 per day. Now we propose to readjust this com- 
pensation with $1 per day additional and $1.25 per day addi- 
tional for overseas service. There is no element of gift, no elc- 
ment of gratuity, in performing this act of justice. 

I for one can not understand how any Member of this House 
who then voted to conscript these boys, at $1 per day, under 
the exigencies of war, can now fail to readjust the compensa- 
tion on the basis of $1 per day additional. These boys by their 
valor shortened the war. If the armistice had been delayed 
one month, the additional cost to our Government would have 
been far greater than the total involved in this readjusted 
compensation. Every other country associated with us in the 
war has since the close of the war granted additional com- 
pensation to the returned soldiers, Is this country of ours, 
the richest country of them all, to be the only country to re- 
fuse readjustment of a pitiable small pay to the soldiers who 
have sacrificed so much to gain the victory for our flag? 

And what will be the total cost of this readjusted compensa- 
tion? One New York paper, which I have read daily since 
my maturity and shall continue from habit to read notwith- 
standing its continued despicable misrepresentations, has re- 
peatedly reiterated the falsehood that it would cost $5,000,- 
000,000, intknding to mislead its readers with the thought that 
on a cash basis paid now there could be no reduction of taxes. 
The fact is that the provisions of this bill bear no relation 
Whatever to the administration tax-reduction plan. It has 
not interfered with the tax-reduction plans one dollar nor 
postponed them one day. In the place of a present cash pay- 
ment the bill offers a 20-year paid-up endowment insurance 
policy. The total cost will amount to not more than $2,000,- 
000,000. The utmost possible maximum will not be more than 
$2,025,889,696, a difference of $3,000,000,000 between truth and 
newspaper falsehood. 

Mr. Speaker, the more I have studied the provisions of this 
bill the more willing I have been to give it my support. The 
substitution of paid-up insurance policies in lieu of cash will 
tend to encourage thrift and will provide immediate cash pay- 
ment for the full amount of the policy to the loved ones in 
case of death. It presents a splendid solution of a difficult 
problem. 

Mr. Speaker, the adjusted compensation has now become the 
law of the land. The tax reduction bill has now been enacted 
into law. The country will now know that we can have both. 
We have both. In the adjusted compensation bill recognition 
has been given to the valor and to the sacrifices of the de- 
fenders of the Republic without interference with the purpose 
to reduce taxes. The new revenue law reduces taxes more 
than $400,000,000. Before its enactment the assertion was 
made that a deficiency would be created. The Treasury De- 
partment now admits that there will be no deficiency. A table 
by the Actuary of the Treasury shows a surplus under the new 
tax reduction law for the fiscal year 1925 of $138,900,000, ex- 
clusive of taxes to be collected for previous years. The. esti- 
mated surplus for the fiscal year 1925 is more than $400,000,000. 
Contemplate these figures, Mr. Speaker. The people relieved of 
tax burden more than $460,000,000, and also we will have a 
surplus in the fiscal year 1925 of $400,000,000, promising a still 
further reduction of taxes at an early date. 

Through the cordial cooperation of the Republicans in Con- 
gress with the President in effectuating Government economies 
this result has been achieved. It only needs the reelection of our 
Republican President with a Republican Congress to give him 
support in order to carry on the good work to a triumphant con- 
clusion. Those of us who loyally supported the administration 
plans for tax reduction have had an uphill fight in this Congress, 
where in both the Senate and in the House the administration 
Republicans were in a minority, We have not obtained all for 
which we fought, but we have a better tax reduction bill than 
would have been possible if the fight had not been made. Al- 
though in the one matter of adjusted compensation for the vet- 
erans of the war, the President accorded with the views of 
Secretary Mellon and not with the views of the large majority 
of the Republicans in Congress, it is absurd to pretend that we 
have not given the President a cordial and willing support. The 
President has no misgivings on this score. The public will soon 


come to learn the truth. They will not remain deceived, the 
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misleading, exaggerated statements in the press notwith- 
standing. 

The President has no misgivings on this score. He does not 
share the views of that portion of the press which, while claim- 
ing to give him support, are preaching the strange doctrine 
that a President of this Republic should dictate the vote of the 
people's representatives on every measure that comes before 
Congress. Here is what President Coolidge bas said about 
Congress: 

The independence of the Congress must be preserved. It is not the 
fortune of legislatures to be popular; they do not catch the public 
fancy. Being human, they may err, But no legislature ever usurped 
the liberties of a country, and no country ever lost its Liberties until 
its legislative representatives had been stripped of their independence 
and their power. The sole defender of the liberties of the nation by 
the only effective means for their preservation, an independent Con- 
gress, now left to the American people is the Republican Party. 


Mr. Speaker, the opposition to the adjusted compensation 
bill will never cease to be beyond my comprehension. It has 
been said that republics are ungrateful. I do not believe it. 
We by our votes in favor of some recognition to our brave 
soldiers have been unwilling to admit it. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
bave the valiant soldiers been singled out as the sole object of 
attack? When the civil employees of the Government were 
given $240 bonus per annum to meet the inereasing cost of 
living, no protest was made. This bonus was granted in 1918 
to all civil employees receiving basic salaries up to $2,500 
per annum, ‘The increased cost of living justified the increase. 
The need for the increase was universally recognized for the 
civilian employees who had dependents to support. But the boys 
at the front also had dependents at home suffering from the 
increasing cost of living. Why the discrimination? The sac- 
rifices were great. The sufferings were terrible. Why give a 
bonus to a civilian employee receiving $2,500 per annum and 
deny it to the soldier who far away from his dependents faces 
death for the Republic at 8365 per annum? Will any of the 
opponents of the adjusted compensation bill answer this ques- 
tion? Treasury figures disclose that $300,000,000 have already 
been expended to meet this readjusted compensation for the 
civilian employees and their additional compensation under 
new legislation is to continue permanently, merged in their 
basic salaries; The soldier boys received only $30 per month. 
From this $30 was deducted $15 for compulsory family allow- 
ance. A further deduction was made to pay Government in- 
surance premiums. From the balance of the paltry sum 
these soldiers were urged to purchase Liberty bonds. They 
did so willingly in large numbers, and living necessities com- 
pelled them later to sell their bonds far below the par they paid 
to the Government from their meager wages. Business cor- 
porations are required by law to pay the insurance premiums 
to insure their employees in hazardous employments, Fighting 
at the battle front is the most hazardous of all employments, 
and yet this great, prosperous Government compelled our sol- 
dier boys to pay for their own insurance, and those who are 
keeping up their insurance premiums are now furnishing the 
money to support the dependents of those who lost their lives 
in the war, They, with their premiums, and not the Govern- 
ment, are in great measure paying to the widows and orphans 
of our dead the insurance that has been substituted for pen- 
sions. It is incredible that any American citizen should be 
opposed to some measure of readjustment for these boys. 

The Government did not tell these boys when they were 
called to the colors that their pay of $80 per month would be 
taken away from them to do the work that the Government 
should do—care for the dependents of dead soldiers. Deduct 
compulsory allotment, insurance premiums, fines for every in- 
fraction of regulations and loss of equipment, and subscription 
to Liberty bonds—how much was left? Where was money to 
come from to meet the increasing cost of living for the de- 
pendents at home? 

Mr. Speaker, the intolerant attack in the press against these 
valiant soldiers has been disgraceful, selfishly disgraceful, be- 
yond measure. In 1917 these boys were called “ flower of our 
youth”; in 1918, “our brave soldier boys”; in 1919, “our 
heroes ”; in 1920, “ the returned soldiers“; in 1921, “ ex-service 
men”; and now we hear them called by a mercenary press 
“ Treasury raiders.” To some of us, Mr. Speaker, they still are 
and shall ever remain the brave soldier boys who suffered much 
and sacrificed much, and whose dependents suffered much, for 
the country we love, 

The Republican platform of 1920, upon which President Har- 
ding was elected and President Coolidge was elected Vice Presi- 
dent, pledged to the people that we would discharge to the 
fullest the obligation of a grateful Nation to these veterans of 


the war. Not only must republics not be ungrateful. The 
platform announced that “Republicans are not ungrateful. 
Throughout their history they have shown their gratitude to- 
ward the Nation’s defenders.” Two paragraphs of the platform 
made pledges for the physically disabled and another paragraph 
pledged ourselves to discharge ‘the obligations of the Nation in 
3 of its defenders’ services. I quote this paragraph 
as follows: 


We hold in imperishable remembrance the valor and the patriotism 
of the soldiers and sailors of America who fought in the Great War 
for human liberty, and we pledge ourselves to discharge to the fullest 
the obligations which a grateful Nation justly should fulfill in appre- 
ciation of the services rendered by its defenders on sea and on land. 


Mr. Speaker, there was no mistake in President Harding's 
recognition and interpretation of this pledge. During the cam- 
paign in his speeches he advocated adjusted compensation for 
the soldiers, Misled by the statement from the Treasury De- 
partment to the effect that we were confronting a large de- 
ficiency, he suggested that Congress provide some new taxation 
to meet the payments. In his veto of the adjusted compensa- 
tion bill which passed the last Congress without imposing new 
taxes, he said: 


The latest Budget figures for the current fiscal year show an esti- 
mated deficit of more than $650,000,000 and a further deficit for the 
year succeeding. 


We now know the extent the President was misled by the 
Treasury estimates. Instead of a deficit of $650,000,000 we 
have a surplus of $400,000,000 after payment of $200,000,000 in 
reduction of public debt. In other words, the Treasury De- 
partment when giving out figures to prejudice the adjusted 
compensation bill erred to the extent of the modest sum of 
$1,250,000,000. And, Mr. Speaker, we have sufficient to meet 
all adjusted compensation payments for seyeral ‘years ‘from the 
balance of this year’s surplus alone, after remitting to the tax- 
payers 25 per cent of this year’s taxes in accordance with the 
Suggestion first proposed by the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, 

Mr. Speaker, my convictions on the subject of adjusted com- 
pensation were given birth during the war when my vote 
helped to send the boys to the front and when I came to know 
from contact with many distressing cases the irreparable injury 
suffered by them and by their dependents at home. I believe 
that with few exceptions those who'have written me in opposi- 
tion would themselves be possessed by convictions as deep as 
mine had they had the same opportunity to be in touch with 
these distressing cases, The problem has been solved in favor 
of the soldiers, and I shall always feel that it was a privilege 
to be a Member of this House to lend my voice and vote in 
grateful recognition of the heroes of the Republic. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
therė is not a quorum present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of ‘the 
House. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Abernethy Corning Hoch Mead 
Anderson Croll Howard, Okla. Michaelson 
Anthony ‘Cummings Hull, Tenn. Miller, TH, 
Bacharach Curry Johnson, Tex, Mills 
Bankhead Davey Kuhn Mooney 
Beck Dickstein ‘Kelly Moore, III. 
Bell Dominick Kiess Morin 
Berger Doyle Kindred Morris 
Black, Tex. Drane Knutson Muda 
Black, N. X. Drewry Kurtz Murphy 
Bloom Eagan Kvale Nelson, Wis. 
Bowling Edmonds Langley Nolan 
Boylan Fairfield Larson, Minn. O'Brien 
Britten Favrot Lilly O'Connell, N. Y. 
Browne, N. J. Fish Lindsay O'Connor, La. 
Browne, Wis Freeman Lineberger Park, Ga. 
Burton 4 Linthicum eavey 
Cable i . Little ee 
Campbe ran n ps 
Caree Glatfelter Luee Quayle 
Casey Goldsborough MeClintic Ransley 
Celler Greene, Mass. MeFadden Reed, W. Va. 
Clague Griffin McKenzie Reid, III. 
Clark, Fla. 5 Nebr. Robinson, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio Hardy MeNulty Rogers, N. H. 
Harrison Magee, Pa. Romjue 
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Rosenbloom Stengle Tydings Weller 
Schneider Strong, Pa. Upshaw Welsh 
Scott Sullivan Vaile Wertz 
Sears, Nebr. Sweet Fare Winter 
Sears, Tague Vestal Wood 
Sites Taylor, Colo. Voigt Wurzbach 
Snyder Taylor, Tenn, Ward, N. C. Wyant 
Sproul, III. Tinkham Ward, N. X. Zihlman 
Sproul, Kans. Treadway Wason 

Stalker Tucker Wefald 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The doors were reopened. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. By special order of the House the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Mares] is entitled to address the 
House for 20 minutes, [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Michigan 
has yielded in order that I may propound a request. I request 
that at the conclusion of the speech of the gentleman from 
Michigan I may be permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that he may address the House for 30 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
We have an appropriation bill on the floor of the House which 
has been here for four or five days and it has been kicked 
about from one place to another and nobody knows when we 
are going to get to the consideration of it. It ought to be 
passed, and I do not believe we ought to let everybody in under 
these unanimous-consent requests, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I have no objection to the gentleman from Kentucky 
having some time, and believe he should have it, but in view 
of the fact that the gentleman has had something more than an 
hour and the gentleman from Michigan is having 20 minutes, 
would the gentleman from Kentucky object to modifying his 
request and asking for 20 minutes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ten minutes does not look like much dif- 
ference, but here is the situation: In my hour I spoke generally 
on the subject of the history of legislation of the kind we are 
discussing, and I did not devote more than 10 minutes to the 
bill which is to come up Monday. A number of speeches have 
been made during my unavoidable absence this week, and I 
think I ought to have at least 30 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Kentucky had one hour 
on this bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; not on this bill. I had an hour on the 
general subject, but I did not devote more than 10 minutes to 
the specific purposes of this bill, and in view of that I would 
like to have 30 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not seem to me we ought to be for- 
ever shunted from the consideration of appropriation bills. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But let me call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that we are nearly through with appropriation bills. 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall not object to this request, but if any- 
one else makes a request for further time, I shall object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, I just want to call attention to the fact 
that this is Saturday and the Appropriations Committee must 
not expect to work us into the night on the District bill in con- 
sequence of the time that is now being taken with these speeches. 
The gentleman from Kentucky has already had more than an 
hour, but I am not going to object to his request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none, 

SENATE RESOLUTION 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from 
Michigan begins, I would like to make a unanimous-consent 
request. A resolution has just come from the Senate asking 
$100,000 for the contingent. fund of the Senate in order to pay 
expenses over there. I would like to ask unanimous consent 
that the House agree to the Senate resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

BARKLEY RAILROAD LAEOR BILL 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, the first thing Monday morn- 
ing the Members of the House will be, required to vote upon 
the motion to discharge the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce from consideration of the so-called Barkley 
railroad labor bill (H. R. 7358) before holding hearings upon 


I do not intend to discuss 


it or giving it any consideration. 
the merits of the legislation at this time, but shall confine 
myself to the question of procedure. 

As a member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce I wrote two of my constituents under date of March 
26, 1924, that I should be glad to see the Barkley bill— 


considered by the committee at the earliest practicable moment, giv- 
ing due regard to the general legislative situation and the rights of 
other legislation pending before the committee. 


For my part I intended then, and I intend now, to make 
good that statement, and if the bill is not taken from the 
committee to vote for hearings upon it and other bills propos- 
ing amendments to certain other sections of the transporta- 
tion act at the earliest practicable moment after the com- 
mittee completes consideration of the truth in fabric and mis- 
branding bills upon which it is now working. 

No fair or reasonable opportunity has been given the com- 
mittee to consider the Barkley bill. The committee has been 
busily working practically every day since the bill was intro- 
duced. It has never refused to consider the bill. It did de 
cline on a close vote to put it ahead of the truth in fabrie and 
misbranding bills, which were introduced early in the session, 
and are urged by farm organizations and others. Certain 
members of the committee felt that they had committed them- 
selves to vote for hearings on those bills before the Barkley 
bill was ever heard of. 

I am one of those who believe that the transportation act of 
1920, including Title III, the railroad labor provisions, should 
be amended. It was humanly impossible to write a law as 
comprehensive as it is and make it perfect. Time and experi- 
ence were bound to bring out imperfections in it and to show 
the necessity for its amendment. But that is not the question 
raised by the motion to discharge the committee. The ques- 
tion now is whether amendments to the law are to be considered 
and made by Congress—in fact, as well as nominally—or are 
they to be dictated by the representatives of a particular group 
and forced through Congress without the crossing of a “t” 
or the dotting of an “i” and without giving its Members 
time to understand what they are voting upon. Is Congress 
going to abdicate its function as a deliberative legislative 
body? ‘ 

One of the principal criticisms of the present law has been 
that no adequate consideration was given to the labor pro- 
visions in it. This in spite of the fact that the committees 
in Congress worked upon it intensively for upward of a year, 
if not more, as was fully stated by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Winstow] yesterday. The House committee 
alone held hearings on the legislation almost daily from June 
15 to October 4, 1919, and the bill was pending before the 
committee and before Congress from that time on until it was 
finally approved February 28, 1920. During all that time one 
of the principal topics considered and discussed in connection 
with it by the Congress and by the public as well was the pro- 
posals for the settlement of labor questions and disputes. 

Listen to the testimony on this point of the president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Mr. 
Robertson, before the Senate committee on the Senate bill simi- 
lar to the Barkley bill (p. 2 of the hearings) : 


The failure of the transportation act, Title III— 
He said— 

is summarized as follows: 
1. Its enactment was the result of hasty compromise. 


It is evident that the representatives of the brotherhoods, 
while they may subject themselves to the charge of being 
“hasty” in this proceeding, do not intend to have it said of 
them that they were guilty of accepting any “ compromise.” 

Mr. Robertson at the same hearing quotes with approval 
this statement, among others, of the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Hoover, who, speaking of the Railroad Labor Board, said 
(p. 8, Senate hearings) : 

Whatever change is made in the machinery to solve these relation- 
ships the changes should if possible be constructively developed by the 
railway employees and executives themselves, plus, perhaps the as- 
sistance of independent persons who represent the public interest. 


At another point in the hearings—page 9—Mr. Robertson 
testified : 
Mr. Henry Bruére, vice president Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 


for years in charge of industrial, etc., investigations, and research; 
Federal director United States Employment Service for New York State; 
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director National Railways of Mexico, etc, at national transportation 
conference, Washington, D. C., January, 1924, as reported in 76 Rail- 
way Age, 237 (240): 
Henry Brutre * * è proposed that the railroad managers 
and their employees hold a conference to, establish some plan of 
cooperation.” 


Mr. Robertson told the Senate committee, to use his own 
words, that— 
before presenting their ideas to Members of Congress the railway labor 
organizations “labored” for 18 months in committees and conferences 
to develop thelr program. During the last nine months 


He continued— 
they consulted with their attorneys. 


He further stated that the bill as finally presented was re- 
drafted by the representatives of these organizations “no less 
than six times” before it was satisfactory to them and that it 
not only repeals Title III of the transportation act but “ estab- 
lishes a new and independent machinery.” (Page 15, Senate 
hearings. ) 

The counsel for the organized railway employees, Mr. Donald 
R. Richberg, in his statement (p. 21, Senate hearings) said: 


It should not be claimed that the bill is perfect * * Under 
congressional consideration it may well be improved 


But, as he modestly stated it 
we desire to express the hope that it may not be substantially altered, 


And yet the representatives of these organizations, without 
consulting any except their own interests, after having worked 
in secret with the aid of experts for 18 months before they got 
a bill satisfactory to themselves, presented it to Congress on the 
28th day of February and immediately demanded that the com- 
mittee stop the consideration of all other legislation pending 
before it and pass their bill at once before Congress or the eoun- 
try had a chance even to study it to find out what it contained. 

Tt can not be said that there has been any public demand to 
take the bill from the committee because the public has not had 
time to study it and become familiar with its provisions. 
When a bill is taken away from a legislative committee it onght 
to be done in the public interest and not at the behest of the 
private and selfish interests of any particular class, [Ap- 
plause.]} 

F After years of observation and study Vice President Marshall 
announced this as a part of his creed: 


I belleye— 
He said— 


that every inequality which exists in the social and economic condi- 
tion of the American people is traceable to the successful demands of 
interested classes for class legislation, and I believe, therefore, that 
practical equality can be obtained under our form of goyernment by 
remedial legislation in the interest of the American people and not in 
the interest of any body thereof, large or small. 


As far as we are permitted to know, no agency of the 
Government anywhere has recommended or approved the Bark- 
ley bill. No one haying the responsibility which comes with 
public office had anything to do with the preparation of it, 
not even the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] who 
introdueed it, according to his own statement. 

The situation which confronts the House is the result of no 
accident. It has been deliberately planned, No one who heard 
the speech of the gentleman from Alabama Mr. [HUDDLESTON] 
yesterday will question the truth of that statement. The pro- 
ponents of this legislation are familiar with legislative pro- 
cedure. They know that ordinarily legislation of this impor- 
tance must be introduced at the very beginning ef a session 
of Congress in order to stand any chance of being considered 
and passed hefore adjournment. In spite of this and in spite 
of the fact that they had been working upon it for 18 months 
they waited for three months after Congress convened before 
bringing it to light, 

I am not a mind reader, but judging from the procedure 
adopted in its preparation, the time of its introduction in 
Qongress, and from the statements that have been made by the 
proponents. of the legislation since it was introduced, one is 
forced to the conelusion that they never intended, if they could 
help it, to let Congress or the eountry have time to study it. 

The more they reveal their plans and purposes the more it 
looks as though they intended from the beginning to pretend 
that the committee would not give them a hearing, and now 
they hasten to take the bill away from the eommittee before 
it has a reasonable opportunity to do so for fear it will. 


The whole proceeding smacks of polities. Eliminate the 
politics, partisanship, and selfishness from it and there would 
be very little left. It is known that the national representa- 
tives of the brotherhoods are personally and politically opposed 
to the present Republican administration, and it has been sug- 
gested that their hope is by this maneuver to get the members 
of these great brotherhoods throughout the country to follow 
them in the eoming election and vote against the Republican 
ticket. Incidentally, the same observation might be made about 
the lobbyists for certain other organizations that infest Wash- 
ington. In fact, It has got almost to the point where an in- 
dependent Member of Congress, even though he may agree with 
their views on a particular subject, resents their presence and 
propaganda and their apparent assumption that he can not 
do his duty or form a conclusion upon questions of legislation 
without their assistance. [Applause.] 

Lobbyists may have their proper function; Congress eer- 
tainly has its, and it is not the proper function of Congress 
to abdicate its legislative duty to lobbyists of any kind or 
nature. 

The railway brotherhoods are strongly organized. It is 
said that their organization is the most compact and effective 
one extant in this country to-day. No sooner had the motion 
of the gentleman from Kentueky [Mr. BARKLEY} to take their 
bill away from the eommittee been filed than their representa- 
tives went through the House Office Building in eompanies of 
two urging the Members of this body to walk up to the Clerk’s 
desk and sign the motion to discharge the committee on the 
dotted line and afterwards to vote for it. It is said that they 
have been assured that a majority of the Members will do 
their bidding and that they are confident of success. If so, 
there is no need of anyone being deceived over the situation. 
I do not complain, but E refuse to be a party to any such pro- 
cedure and I think every one ought to know what it is. 

Their bill may be the best piece of proposed legislation ever 
drafted by the pen of man, but the Members of Congress have 
not been given an opportunity to form any intelligent judgment 
of their own as to whether it is or not. The bill is one of 
the most important that could be introdueed in any Congress. 
If enacted into law, it will affect not only the employees of 
the railroads directly involved, numbering something over two 
miHions, and the railroads, but indirectly the welfare of all 
the American people and their industries. Without extensive 
hearings no Member of Congress can form any intelligent judg- 
ment en what its practical effeet will be if enacted into law. 
It takes no lesson from existing law. It does not attempt to 
perfect that but repeals it altogether and goes much further. 
In the language of the representative of the brotherhoods it 
“establishes a new and independent machinery” after hearing 
only one side of the case. It may well be that some time in the 
future interests adverse to those who drafted this bill will 
come along and want to tear it up by its roots and establish 
a system of their choosing. Is this the way to make progress? 
Is this the conception that the representatives of the brother- 
hoods have of the recommendation of Secretary Hoover that 
amendments to the railroad labor provisions of the transporta- 
tien act should be 


constructively developed by the railway employees and executives them- 
selves, plus, perhaps, the assistance of independent persons who repre- 
sent the public interest? 


The language of the biil embraces. within its scope not only 
the carriers now embraced in the transportation aet but it 
ineludes— £ 
interurban and suburban electrie railways operating as independent 
units 2 


As well as > 


as a part of the general railroad system of transportation. 

and any receiver or any other individual or body, judicial or ather- 

wise, when in the possession of the business of employers or carriers— 
And the term “employees” is made to cover— 

all persons in the employ of bureaus, associations, committees, and 

institutions of whatsoever kind or character maintained or supported 

by or existing in furtherance of the interest of carriers. 


The language evidently includes suburban and interurban 
electric railways whether engaged in interstate commerce or 
not, even though they operate entirely within the territorial 
limits of a single State. Since when has Congress jurisdicti 
over carriers engaged solely in intrastate commerce? : 

What does the language “any receiver or any other indi- 
vidual or bedy, judicial or otherwise,’ mean? Does it mean 
that the courts are to be stripped of the power which they now 
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have? Is Congress going to pass upon such legislation without 
knowing what it is? 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppieston] said on this 
floor yesterday: 


The issue is plain. 


I agree, The issue is not whether the legislation is merito- 
rious or not but whether Congress is going to be given sufficient 
length of time to study it to ascertain for itself whether it is 
or not. In fact, the issue is whether Congress is going to abdi- 
cate its function as a legislative body in favor of the lobbyists 
for the railway brotherhoods and allied organizations whenever 
their interests are involved under the threat of political destruc- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind yielding? 

Mr. MAPES. I prefer not to yield. I have only two or three 
minutes remaining, and I am sorry I can not yield. 

They made the issue. We did not. It is of their choosing, 
not ours. They threw out the challenge. Are we to run away 
from it? 

It will not hurt the committee to take the bill away from it. 
In fact, it will relieve it of a great responsibility and much 
hard work. It will hurt the cause of labor. It will be a bigger 
setback to labor than it has received in a generation. No fair- 
minded friend of labor will approve of the strong-arm method of 
forcing it through Congress without giving adequate time for its 
consideration. The rank and file of the membership of the 
railway brotherhoods themselves, being self-reliant, independent, 
and self-respecting men, as they are, must look with contempt 
upon the membership of this body if it surrenders its right to 
exercise its own judgment in this crisis. Every free American 
despises a truckler, even though at times he may make use of 
him to further his own selfish interests. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have been unavoidably out 
of the city almost continuously since I addressed the House on 
the 15th of April with reference to this measure, and by reason 
of that unavoidable absence I have been unable to hear any 
of the addresses which have been delivered by those participat- 
ing in the Hindenburg drive which was instituted about a week 
ago against the motion which I have made to discharge the 
committee and against the bill as a whole. 

I shall not undertake in the 30 minutes which have been 
allotted to me, because I do not wish to ask for any more time, 
to go into any great detail about a description of this bill 
or the action of the committee in declining to consider it. 

It has been attacked by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Sanpers] and by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON], 
who in his attack undertook to ride both ways by saying that 
he approved of the main features of the bill but doubted whether 
it ought to be considered. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TIxcHEn] and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WinsLow] dragged their frail 
forms over the bill and over me in an effort not only to flatten 
it out physically but politically and legislatively as well, and 
I was somewhat astonished at what I saw in the remarks of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], which plainly evi- 
denced the fact that he knew very little about the bill or unin- 
tentionally misinterpreted it. 

The effort has been made here—the gentleman who has just 
spoken talked about propaganda, about members of labor or- 
ganizations walking up and down the corridors of the House 
Office Building to intimidate Members of this House. Why, 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the greatest propaganda that has 
ever been instituted by anybody with reference to this measure 
has been by those who have sought deliberately to misrepre- 
sent its provisions and to intimidate Members of Congress 
against voting for it or for the motion to take it away from 
the committee. 

Telegrams have been pouring in here for weeks, and they are 
being delivered on the floor of this House at this very moment 
from organizations either of short-line railroads or independent 
organizations of employees who have been induced by the rail- 
yoad companies, that financed their organizations, to bombard 
Congress into the belief that this bill is unjust to them, because 
they say it gives them no protection in its operation. I want to 
clear up a little misapprehension with reference to that. 

During the strike of 1922 certain men took the positions of 
those who had ceased to be employees of the railroads. I am 


not going to discuss the merits of that controversy, but the 
strike of 1922 was brought about because the men who were 
involved in it were unable in anyway to compel the railroads, 
who deliberately disobeyed the decisions of the present Rail- 
road Labor Board, to obey them, and if the men themselves 
disobeyed them the only remedy they had was either to get 
fired or yoluntarily to quit, while the railroads that saw fit 


to disobey could go unpunished, and there was no economic or 
legal power that could compel them to obey the decisions of 
the present Railroad Labor Board; and, às I pointed out the 
other day, they have violated its decisions in 148 cases, and 
yet there has been no violation on the part of the employees 
except by their voluntarily retiring from their employment or 
subjecting themselves to compulsory discharge on the part of 
the railroads themselves. 

The strike of 1922 grew ont of this situation. Men were 
gathered from the four corners of the country to take the 
places of those who had ceased to work, and after they had 
gotten in, many of the raflroads organized these temporary em- 
ployees who had taken the places of their regular employees 
who had quit werk, because they found, as they thought, no 
remedy under the present law—they organized them info com- 
pany unions, They financed their organizations and they are 
directing the propaganda that is coming in here to-day on the 
part of these independent organizations against this measure 
on the ground it gives them no protection, 

If a controversy should arise between the independent em- 
ployees or the unorganized employees of any railroad in the 
United States and the railroad, this machinery will be as avail- 
able to them as the present machinery is, and will be more 
efficient and more economical and more just.. These organiza- 
tions have no representation on the present Railroad Labor 
Board. They have no power even to submit names to the 
President from whom he may select the three members to rep- 
resent the employees on the present Railroad Labor Board. 

Propaganda has been scattered here on the part of certain 
railroads and other interests that represent an unfriendly at- 
titude to labor that if this bill is passed, it proposes to bring 
about what is known as the “closed shop” on the railroads 
of the United States. There is not a line—no member who 
has charged that interpretation has pointed to a single line 
or syllable in this bill that provides for that or even permits 
or looks toward the creation of what we know as a “closed 
shop” on the railroads of this country. 

There is no such thing as a “closed shop” on the railroads 
of the United States. There never has been and in all prob- 
ability there never will be because the conditions of labor that 
exist upon the transportation systems are entirely different 
from those which exist and obtain in the various manufactur- 
ing centers of the United States; and I am here to say to the 
credit of the organized part of railroad labor that there never 
has yet been a controversy that has arisen between the em- 
ployees and the transportation companies, although the un- 
organized have no direct representation, where the interests of 
the unorganized classes were not cared for and sustained by the 
organized representatives of labor just as much as if they had 
been organized and had direct representation upon the boards 
that have settled these various disputes. 

I want to speak now for just a few moments about the dis- 
charge of this committee. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Before the gentleman leaves that point 
J want to say that we have heard a good many complaints 
from the short-line railroads that the law compels them to 
pay the same rates as the through lines and they will not be 
allowed to work out anything except that specifically adopted 
by the other roads, 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is another form of propaganda that 
has been organized by many of the trubk lines. This bill 
does not in any particular affect the short-line railroads; it 
does not affect them any way different from the way they are 
now affected under the labor sections in the transportation 
act, They can go on and settle their labor questions on their 
own account, and they do settle them; they can employ such 
labor as they see fit under whatever terms they agree on. Of 
course, there are some short lines under the act regulating 
commerce under the interpretation of the law and the deci- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Commission—under the law 
that deals with the railroads under the interstate commerce 
act they must deal with them all alike; they can not make 
exceptions. As a matter of fact the short lines have under- 
taken to misinterpret the law by saying that it is going to 
put them out of business. The gentleman from Kansas IMr. 
TINCHER] said it would put the short lines out of business. 
It will not affect them at all except favorably, because if they 
can not settle their own disputes by conference the bill sets 
up machinery which will be available to them if they choose 
to use it. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield for a short question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. KING. Would the gentleman be willing, if the com- 
mittee would begin hearings on the bill at once, to permit this 
bill to go back to the committee for that purpose? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think that would be effective, 
because this committee would do just what it is doing with the 
truth in fabric bill—prolong the hearings until the Congress 
is about to adjourn, and then it will be too late. 

Mr. KING. But if they give reasonable assurance that this 
will not be the case. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not had any reasonable assurance. 
If this bill should be sent back to the committee under any 
kind of instruction, it is dead. Gentlemen have stated that the 
publie is not represented with reference to the boards provided 
by this act. I wish I had time to compare this bill with the 
present law. Both enjoin on the roads the settlement of their 
own disputes without resort to tribunals. Both provide for 
the appointment of adjustment boards. The difference is that 
the present law leaves it voluntary, while the bill makes it 
compulsory, and the reason is that many roads have refused 
to enter into an agreement with the employees to submit to 
expert technicians the question and let them iron out the 
grievances and disputes that arise during the operation of the 
roads. 

They do not deal with wages or increase in compensation of 
employees. They do not deal with changes in the fundamental 
working conditions about which the public knows nothing and 
about which the public is not concerned. It is the settlement 
of disputes that arise in the interpretation of rules and work- 
ing conditions which engages the attention of these adjustment 
boards, 

When it comes to the settlement of wage conditions, they are 
dealt with by the board of five, which is drawn from the public, 
and the bill provides that there shall be no one on the board 
who is employed on or interested in the road. If anybody 
appointed on it should become financially interested in any 
railroad or becomes a member of any organization of employees, 
he automatically is disqualified as a representative on the 
board. So that the board that deals with the wage and work 
ing conditions is drawn entirely from the public, 

Now let me get down to the committee. It has been stated 
here by one or two gentlemen that I have not as a member 
of the committee made diligent effort to secure consideration of 
the bill, It was stated yesterday by the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Denison] and a moment ago by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Mares] that this is a political move, that politics had 
been interjected into this question. I ask either of the gentle- 
men to stand on his feet on the floor and say who first injected 
politics into this proposition. I have been a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee for 11 years, and it is the 
only committee I have been on since I have been a Member of 
this House. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. MAPES. My recollection is that the gentleman in dis- 
cussing this bill referred to politics and partisanship for the 
first time since I have been a member of the committee. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I will come to that. I have been a member 
of the committee for 11 years and have never been on any other 
committee. I never uttered a political syllable in the discus- 
sion of a bill that came out of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee since I was a Member of the House, and I challenge 
any man on the committee to say to the contrary. On the con- 
trary, I have repeatedly over the objections of some of my 
colleagues on the Democratie side, and almost alone, fought 
for bills under previous Chairman Esch and under the present 
chairman, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINsLOwI. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Les. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman referred to the discussion on 
the floor 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am coming to that, 
wait, I will say what happened. 

In January, before I had ever introduced this bill, I under- 
took to find out what was the program of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Many gentlemen here had 
introduced bills, and I was one of them, seeking to repeal or 
eliminate the surcharge upon Pullman cars, charged by the rail- 
roads of the country. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAHAM] had introduced a bill to repeal and modify section 
15a of the transportation act. There were some 15 or 20 bills 
introduced at the very beginning of the session of Congress 
pertaining to the transportation act. Some time in January 
I undertook to secure from the chairman of the committee some 
statement as to the policy of the committee with reference to 
legislation, and the reply was that the President was working 
on something and he could not find out just what it was, and 
he wanted to wait until the President had formulated his 
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program. Weeks went on, probably six weeks, and nothing 
was said. The subject was never brought up again by the 
chairman until I again brought it up in the committee and 
asked that the committee hold an executive session to form its 
own program, because up until that time nothing had been 
brought in by the committee for consideration except what 
might be called chicken-feed legislation, with all of the im- 
portant bills that were at that time pending before that com- 
mittee, The thing was maneuvered around like a first baseman 
maneuvers to keep the runner from touching the sack, until 
weeks went by, and then I undertook again to bring it up 
in the committee. Finally we obtained an executive session 
of the committee after the delays and the maneuvers and the 
procrastinations on insignificant bills, some of them taking a 
week when a day was enough. Finally we got into executive 
session to formulate a program. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Coorer] had introduced a bill increasing the number of 
boiler inspectors, The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoch! 
had introduced a bill providing for a general survey of rail- 
road rates, and it was upon my motion that the Cooper bill 
was taken up. 

I first moved that the Cooper bill be taken up first, that 
the Hoch bill be taken up second, and that my railroad labor 
bill be made the third bill on the program of the committee. 
The committee adopted the motion and took up the Cooper 
bill, and that was entirely agreeable. It adopted the motion 
to take up the Hoch bill, which was entirely agreeable; but 
when it came to the consideration of this labor proposition 
it was yoted down, and immediately a motion was made to 
take up as the third proposition the truth in fabrics bill, 
and they began hearings on that bill on the 15th or 16th of 
April and they are still holding hearings, and, in my judg- 
ment, unless they make more progress in the future than they 
have in the past, when the Speaker raps the gavel for the 
last time to adjourn this session of Congress without day 
those hearings on the truth in fabrics bill will still be in 
progress, and if those who want that bill brought up before 
this House for consideration desire to get it here, they will 
have to get it, in my judgment, in the same manner in which 
I am trying to get the railroad labor bill before this House 
for consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr, Speaker, will the tleman yiel 

Mr, BARKLEY. Yes. 257 8 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would like to know who told the gen- 
tleman what is going on in the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am judging the future by the past. I 
have been unwilling to waste my time listening to witnesses 
who testified two years ago for nearly four weeks on this 
very same proposition, and by reason of the fact that I did 
not want to waste the committee's time I have not been 
present very much, if that is what the gentleman has reference 
to. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes] asked me a 
question. During these efforts on my part not only to haye 
my bill considered but anybody's bill that affected the trans- 
portation act I did say something which possibly the gentle- 
man from Michigan had in mind. 

We have been commanded to wait and not to touch this 
sacred ox, the transportation act. Propaganda has come in here 
from all kinds of organizations, including commercial bodies, 
boards of trades from towns that do not even have a mayor or 
a policeman. We are told that we must not touch the trans- 
portation act, that we must let the railroads alone. ‘This bill 
does not deal with the general provisions of the transportation 
act. It deals with Title III, and Title III might be cut out 
by the heart and it would not affect any other provisions of 
the transportation act. During the deliberations of the com- 
mittee one day, perhaps in some disgust and with a little bit 
of resentment, because I had introduced this bill in good faith 
and not as a political measure—it was introduced in the Senate 
by a Republican and in the House by a Democrat in order that 
it might not be considered a partisan measure—during the 
efforts that I was making to get consideration of the bill, I 
did say that it might be unfortunate for the bill itself to have 
been introduced in the House by a Democrat and not by a 
Republican. I did say that, and that is all I said, and I said 
it after it had been made manifest that the bill would not be 
taken up by the committee. I have not taken a partisan view 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
I do not want to do it now. Nothing pains me more than to be 
compelled to make this motion, because I have served on the 
eommittee for nine years with the genial chairman of the 
committee, and Mr. Raysurn and I are the oldest members 
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of that committee by reason of service. I have the greatest 
respect and admiration and affection for the members of that 
committee with whom I have associated during the last 10 
or 11 years, but there comes a time in legislative history 
sometimes when a man must forget all about his friendships 
in order that justice may be done and that measures may be 
considered that are entitled to consideration. 

‘This motion to discharge the committee the members of the 
committee seem to take as a reflection upon their integrity. 
I assume that this rule was adapted for some purpose. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINsTOwI referred yester- 
day to the fact that I opposed the adoption of the rule in the 
beginning providing for 100 men to sign a petition to make a 
motion for discharging the committee. I did oppose that and 
I stand by everything that I said at that time. I voted for the 
motion as it was amended, however, to provide for 150, and if 
T had known then that I would have to deal with such an ob- 
stinate, recalcitrant, and incorrigible committee as the one 
which dealt with this bill I would have voted for 100 instead 
of 150, [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, on next Monday this motion will be voted on, and 
I teli you that if you want this bill to be considered the only 
way to get it is to vote for that motion. It will do no good to 
refer it back to the cammittee where it has been. Congress is 
about te adjourn. Everybody is trying to get away from here 
by June, You know that unless this bill is taken up under this 
discharge rule there will be no chance to secure consideration 
of it during the present session. The next session of Congress 
is the short session in December. It can not consider anything 
except appropriation bifis. The next Congress will net meet 
in all probability until December of next year, so that unless 
this. bill is taken from this committee and given such considera- 
tien as the House may see fit to give it under the rules of the 
House, there will be no chance for at least two years to con- 
sider a bill of this character, dealing, as it does, with great 
interests from one end of the Nation to the other. 

Some gentleman has said that there was no emergency that 
demands this legislation. Why, there was a strike to which I 
referred in 1922 on which the Department of Justice alone 
spent more than 52,000,000 in efforts to coerce a settlement 
of that strike, and the inefficiency, loss of time, and depreci- 
ation of railroad property cost the railroads of this country 
and the public together more than $100,000,000. The time to 
jegislate and settle laber disputes is not when there is a strike, 
not when the emergency is at hand, not when the cloud rises 
and is about to precipitate a catastrophe, but the time to 
Jegislate in reference to disputes is when there is no emer- 
wency, When we may approach the subject calmty and with a 
desire to de justice to all sides and create fhe machinery that 
may be resorted to ‘by both sides when the emergency does 
arise with seme ‘confidence that its adjustment may be re- 
spected, and that it may be respected not through fear but 
through a desire to obey the law [applause] and a desire to 
bring peace not only in industry but in the transportation Sys- 
‘tems of the United ‘States. 

Mr. GILBERT. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. GILBERT. ‘The impression was left on me ‘by speakers 


opposing the rule that this was a step backward in that it- 


elininated public consideration. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to say ‘that under the theory in this bill in all matters 
affecting the public the public has more interest, in fact de- 
terminės that matter exclusively? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has exclusive representation on the 
board. Neither side can be directly represented on the Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation, Mr. Speaker, how much more 
time have I? 

The ‘SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield to the gentleman from In- 
diana. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is there any board or tribunal 
created by the gentleman's proposed measure which has the 
power to ‘investigate any disputes as to increase of wages un- 
less the parties agree beforehand they shall do so? 

Mr. BARKLEY, Well, yes and no. The provisions of the 
original Erdman Act and the provisions of the Newlands Act, 
under which hundreds of disputes were settled and under 
which fhere was no nation-wide strike at any time ‘subsequent 
to the enactment of either of those laws, were somewhat 
similar to ‘fhe provisions in the bill now before the House in 
reference to the settlement of wage disputes. There is no 
‘compulsion upon either party to submit that dispute to the 


Board of Mediation and Conciliation and there can not be any 
compulsion upon either party under the law unless you are 
going to take the whole step and prevent strikes by criminal 
prosecution and that has never been attempted successfully. 
Australia attempted such a law and it is a dend letter. 
Canada attempted it, and although under that law there have 
been hundreds of violations, there have been only 11 prosecu- 
tions, and that law is a dead letter in Canada. France under- 
took it, and the only way she could enforce a rigid compulsory 
provision of an antistrike law was if there was a strike to 
call the employees into the army and make them work as 
soldiers, But we can not do that and we ought not to attempt 
that in the United States of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I am not talking about anti- 
strike legislation, but I am asking the gentleman if there is 
any tribunal under the proposed law which has the power to 
investigate and give to the public—independently of any 
agreement between parties—to give to the publie their deci- 
sion on the controversy irrespective of whether the decision 
is enforceable? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Board of Mediation is not a deciding 
body. It may be appreached by either side or both sides, or 
it may offer its services and conduct investigations and give 
out to the publie whatever it wants in reference to the facts, 
but it can not decide anything, and it ought not to decide any- 
thing, if you are going to leave it like the present Railroad 
Labor Board, without power to enforce its decisions. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I would like the gentleman to 
Point to a single phrase in his bill that gives to the Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration the power to make investigations 
and a determination unless the parties agree to it beforehand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not understand it has to de with a 
decision, It is a board of mediation to bring parties tegether 
in an effort to induce a settlement upon the basis of agreement 
and contract, and it does not provide that this board shall be 
superimposed upon the transportation Systems ef the country 
and render a decision that one side may obey and the other 
may disgbey without its having power to force its decisions. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Then the gentleman «agrees with 
me that there is no such tribunal provided for that can make 
such ‘a decision? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKUEY. Ves. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is not the real impartant question, when 
you come right down to the merits ef your proposed bill and 
the present law, the question whether you want to take away 
from the Railroad Labor Board the power to make a decision, 
with the incidental result, of course, that if that decision ap- 
pears fair and just to the public, the public opinion will en- 
force the decision? Under your bill you are going away hack 
from that situation. And, as a matter ef fact, is not ithe 
main élement of the question to decide as to whether that is 
proper or not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a question of distance and a ques- 
tion of the compass as to whether you are going back or for- 
ward. I think the present law brought you back to confusion, 
with the present board attempting, as Mr. Hoover said, to 
combine the functions of mediation with those of decision, hut 
‘with mo powers to mediate or to enforce decisions. 
re BURTNHESS. I mean back in the way of practice, mot 

Mr. BARKLEY. You go backward when you create an 
agency in which neither side has full confidence, and vou go 
forward when you make it easy for both sides to be drawn 
together in confidence and respect. If the Congress of the 
United States desires to amend the bill in any provision, it has 
the right to do. it. 

Nobody has undertaken to create the impression, except 
those who are against the bill, that we are trying te drive it 
down your ‘throats without the dotting of «an “i” or the cross- 
ing of a t.“ I myself am going to offer amendments to the 
bill if it is brought up for consideration. I say it is important 
enough te entitle it to consideration, and on Monday, withont 
regard to party or the efforts of men on either side to crack 
the party whip, a majority ef the House will, I trust, decide to 
discharge the committee and bring this measure before the 
House, where it can consider it under appropriate rules. 
[Applause. ] 

DISTRICT ‘OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILI, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8839, the District appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] 
will please resume the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. Granam of Illinois in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 8889, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. $839) making appropriations for the government of 


the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I could not hear 
what the Clerk read, What was it? 

The CHAIRMAN, It was merely the title of the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I could not hear a word that he 
reac. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was nothing pending when the 
committee rose yesterday. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all expenses necessary and incident to the enforcement of an 
act entitled “An act to create a board for the condemnation of 
insanitary buildings in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses," approved May 1, 1906, including personal services when 
authorized by the commissioners, $2,452, including an allowance 
at the rate of $26 per month for furnishing an automobile for the 
performance of official duties. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the following language: Page 14, line 19, against the 
following: “including an allowance at the rate of $26 per 
month for furnishing an automobile for the performance of 
official duties,” 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that no 
official of this Government and no employee of this Government 
s entitled to any allowance for an automobile that is not au- 
thorized by law. There is absolutely no law whatever for this, 
I appeal to the Chair on this point that there should be legisla- 
tion before we allow it. Otherwise there might be a Congress 
some day that would want to give a Pierce-Arrow limousine to 
every one of the 300,000 employees of this Government. There 
ought to be some way of stopping it by points of order in 
accordance with the rules of this House that have prevailed for 
a hundred years, I submit that that is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill and that it is not authorized by law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the act referred to, an act 
authorizing the District of Columbia to remove unsafe build- 
ings and parts thereof, and for other purposes, in section 1 
provides that if in the District of Columbia any building or part 
of building, and so forth, is reported unsafe the inspector of 
buildings shall examine such structure; and if in his opinion 
the same shall be unsafe, he shall immediately notify the 
owner, and so forth, And section 3 provides that whenever a 
report of a certain survey shall declare a certain structure to 
be unsafe and the owner refuses in three days to cause such 
structure to be taken down, the inspector shall proceed to make 
such structure safe, and so forth. There is a duty imposed on 
the inspector of buildings to carry out the provisions of that 
act, and Congress of course has the authority to give an ex- 
pense fund for that purpose and has the same authority to 
provide an automobile for the use of that inspector in making 
his visitations and his going about the city; the same right that 
it has to provide him with stationery and postage, and so forth. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course not, because stationery and post- 
age are incidental to office work, and it is official, but an auto- 
mobile is not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Right there the gentleman has brought the 
issue to the point, that if it is incidental to the proper per- 
formance of the authority given to the official, we may appro- 
priate for it; and in carrying on the work in the District of 
Columbia, 10 miles square, barring what was given back to 
Virginia, it is self-evident that in the performance of that duty 
some means of transportation is necessary, and it is for Con- 
gress to decide whether an automobile is better than a street 
ear. 

Mr. BLANTON. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. i 


Mr. BLANTON. Then, of course, we could furnish a Pierce- 
Arrow limousine if Congress saw fit to vote for it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, when the committee proposes it, It 
will be time enough to talk about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The act to create a board for the con- 
demnation of insanitary buildings in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, approved May 1, 1906, as cited by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramTon], is a general act. 
It gives broad and comprehensive powers to a board, to be 
known as the Board for the Condemnation of Insanitary Build- 
ings in the District of Columbia, to do certain things in and 
about the District in the examination and condemnation of in- 
sanitary buildings, a very useful work and a necessary adjunct 
to the government of such a place as the District of Columbia. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] states, in 
support of his point of order, that an allowance for an auto- 
mobile would not be permissible and in order, unless there was 
some authority of law for the hiring of an automobile. The 
Chair can not see how that can follow. Would it be contended, 
for instance, that it would be necessary, before the Congress 
could appropriate for stationery for typewriting purposes, that 
there must be authority given by law to the board to buy type- 
writing machines? 

Mr. BLANTON. If it were not for the law, this Congress 
could not furnish a Congressman with his stationery allowance. 
There is a legislative statute which authorizes it, and if it were 
not for that legislative statute we Congressmen would be with- 
out a stationery allowance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; but there is no law which authorizes 
the Board for the Condemnation of Insanitary Buildings to buy 
typewriters, to buy vehicles, or buy office furniture, specifically 
stating it, but it is commonly conceded that they must have 
that right, otherwise they could not function. So it must be 
true that if it is necessary for them to use an automobile they 
ought to have the right to do so, and if they can buy an auto- 
mobile it follows that Congress may appropriate a reasonable 
amount for the maintenance of the automobile. That is always 
true when Congress gives broad, general powers and does not 
restrict and limit those powers, and Congress has not done so in 
this case. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the Chair will permit, as a matter of 
fact, there is probably nothing in the law which directly author- 
izes the employment of personal services. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sees nothing of the kind in it, 
and the Chair has the act before him. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But such an appropriation is made in 
this language: 


Including personal services when authorized by the commissioners. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not closely examined the 
statute, but it is sufficient to say the board is authorized to in- 
spect and examine buildings. Now, the Chair must adhere to 
his former conclusion. If a department is authorized bv law to 
perform certain duties, it must necessarily follow, unless Con- 
gress has limited it, that that department must have the neces- 
sary things with which to do its business and the Congress may 
appropriate for such purposes. The point of order is overruled. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 


merely for the purpose of finding out where we are at. At 
the end of the paragraph, strike out the period, insert a colon, 
and add the following proviso: 


Provided, That in the performance of his duties, every official con- 
nected with this department shall be furnished with a Pierce-Arrow 
limousine, and to cover the expense thereof there is hereby appro- 
priated $500,000, 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, we have gotten somewhere, then. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For rent of offices of the recorder of deeds, including services of 
cleaners as necessary, not to exceed 30 cents per hour, to be expended 
under the direction of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
$6,000. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. e 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Minnesota: On page 
15, line 4, strike out 56,000“ and insert in lieu thereof $14,400.” 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, this pertains to 
the building in which the office of the recorder of deeds is 
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located. It has been a known fact to all those who have in- 
yestigated at all that for quite a number of years there has 
not been sufficient room in the two rooms they occupy on the 
first floor to carry on the business of the office. They are 
much in arrears now and it is because there is not space there 
in which to put a sufficient number of employees, 

The original amount in the bill was $6,000, and is for rent 
and the services of cleaners. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manx], and others, 
have been down there and investigated that building. The 
parties who own the building have threatened to remove—and 
J think they can properly remove—the recorder of deeds office 
forthwith from that_building. The proposition they make now 
is that they will rent the entire building and furnish heat, 
light, janitor service, elevator service, and everything else, for 
the sum of $14,400, and this committee feels confident that it is 
the best solution that can be had at this time. It gives us the 
entire building. 

Of course, in the near future, Mr. Chairman, two or three 
years from now, there will be a building in this city, a new 
building near the court house, for the recorder of deeds office, 
but in the interim there is no question but what they must 
have more room, and this gives them two additional floors and 
sufficient room for the sum of $14,400. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
amendment, ‘The Committee on Appropriations, embracing 
35 members, is one of the most peculiar committees you ever 
saw. Without any authority of Congress they exercise the 
right continually of putting legislation in an appropriation 
bill at will, They have no authority to do it, but they do it, 
and when one of us exercises his prerogative of enforcing 
the rules and makes a point of order against such improper 
legislation they have 47 spasms, but whenever they want to 
introduce legisiation in the way of an amendment they do it. 
They do it and they do not want you to make any point of 
order against it. Now, they get a little out of humor when I 
call attention to these matters which are legislation. and 
when the Chafr sustains them under the rules they get out 
of humor. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman that 
lie can make a point of order against this if he wants to and 
as many more as he wants to make. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not yield to the gentleman. He is 
disobeying the rules now. 

3ut when I offer, Mr. Chairman, an amendment that would 
benefit every man, woman, and child in this District, to re- 
striet the street-car companies to their charter rights and not 
permit them to charge over 5-cent fares here, when their 
charter restricts them to 5-cent fares, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan gets up and makes a point of order 
against it and will not even let the House vote on it. The 
idea of charging 70,000 little school children here in this 
District 8 cents car fare, when most of the cities of the United 
States are charging 5 cents for adults and charging school 
children half price. They are now charging 8 cents apiece 
street-car fare for the 70,000 school children of this District. 

Oh, but the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craamron] intro- 
duced an amendment here the other day that slightly changes 
the fiscal plan of this District. It is true he only raised the 
tax rate a few pennies, raising it from $1.20 to about $1.30, 
when other people everywhere else are paying $3.75; but when 
he does that the newspapers come out and tell us about who 
is going to stop it. They even name the individual who is 
going to put an end to that matter in this bill. They say he 
is not going to stand for it. He is going to have the Cramton 
amendment put out of this bill and is going to keep the tax 
rate here at $1.20. I thought maybe you would like to see 
where that individual lives. I can not mention his name, 
because the rules of the House prohibit it, but here is where 
the gentleman lives. I can show you this pieture of his fine 
residence here in Washington, and if he succeeds in beating 
the Cramton amendment he pays just $1.20 on this fine prop- 
erty instead of $1.30. 

I want to tell you that the time has come in this great city 
when every Congressman and every Senator who votes for 
that ridiculous $1.20 tax rate to continue at the time he 
votes for it ought to put in the Recoxp, in fairness to his 
constituents, the value of his property that he owns here in 
Washington and the assessment and the tax rate and the 
measly little pittance of taxes that he pays on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


Mr, BLANTON, Gentlemen, I have a list of every Congress- 
man and every Senator in Washington who owns property 
here; and I have a list of his property and I have a list of 
the taxes he pays. I have not put it in the Reconp because it | 
would not look nice for me to do it. Many Congressmen and 
Senators here who own property do not approve of this low 
tax rate. I do not want to make the others angry, but if they 
continue to keep this $1.20 tax rate here when the people of 
the United States are paying $3.75 all over this land I am 
going to put it in the Recorp some time as sure as you live, 
and I am going to let the people of this country know who it 
5 inet is benefiting here when they vote to keep the tax rate | 
at $1.20, l 

I am going to let the people of this country know. about it. 
Is not that right? Is there anything wrong about that? I do 
not think they are going to vote out this Cramton amendment; 
but if they do, it does not amount to very much for the people 
who live here, as the increase is slight. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crascron] has not done much for the country | 
in increasing the tax rate from $1.20 to $1.80. He ought to 
have accepted my amendment and put the tax rate here at 
$2.50, like it was a few years ago, and not let it be kept down | 
to $1.20 on the $100 assessed at about 50 per cent of a real 
valuation. 

I challenge one Congressman or one Senator to show that 
his property is assessed at more than 60 per cent of the cash | 
market value of it right now. He can not do it. Property 
here is assessed at from 40 to 60 per cent of the real value and 
then taxed at only $1.20 per $100, and we ought to stop it. | 
It is not fair to the people of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas, 
has again expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I want to bring the dis- 
cussion back to the amendment before the committee, namely, | 
to increase the appropriation for the quarters occupied by the 
recorder of deeds from $6,000 to $14,400. 

On this subject I merely want to say I had occasion recently 
to go down to the recorder of deeds’ office to inspect a document ` 
which had been recorded there. I never saw a public office so 
congested in my life. I never saw men working in a public 
office under such cramped and almost impossible conditions as 
exist there. There is practically no room for desks and furni- 
ture, and the documents which have been recorded have to ba 
put away in most inconvenient and inaccessible places. Í 

I am glad the amendment has been offered and hope it will 
be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EMERGENCY FUND 


To be expended only in case of emergency, such as riet, pestilence, 
public insanitary conditions, calamity by flood or fire or storm, and 
of like character; and in all cases of emergency not otherwise suf- 
ficiently provided for, in the diseretion of the commissioners, $4,000; 
Provided, That in the purchase of all articles provided for in this 
act no more than the market price shall be paid for any such articles, ' 
and all bids for any such articles above the market price shall 1 
rejected and new bids received or purchases made in open marke 
as may be most economieal and advantageous to the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order to, 
the following language: And in all cases of emergency other- 
wise sufficiently provided for in the discretion of the commis- 
sioners.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is new legislation. It was not in the 
last appropriation bill. It has never been put in any appro- 
priation bill. It is something new that our friends have put 
in this bill for the first time. 

Mr. AYRES. That is put in the bill to cover cases of emer- 
gency, For instance, take the death of President Harding. 
They were absolutely helpless because they had no funds to 
cover the expense of that funeral. This is simply to take care 
of matters of that kind. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman from Kansas know 
that whenever any official of the Government dies, of that im- 
portance, the Sergeant at Arms of the House and the Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate, the Clerk of the House and the dis- 
bursing officer of the Senate get together and arrange for the 
funeral? 

Mr. AYRES. They do not as far as policing the District. 

Mr. BLANTON. If Congress were not in session and a Mem< 
ber should die, our friend the Sergeant at Arms would take 
charge of his body and send it to his home, He woutd desig< 
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nate the ones te go with it. He is authorized to do that by 
law and pay the expenses out of the contingent fund of the 
House. That is the law of the land when Congress is not in 
session. 

Mr. BEGG. If this goes out on a point of order, would it net 
meet the gentleman’s objection to strike out the words in the 
item “such as riot, pestilence, publie insanitary conditions, 
ealamity by flood, fire, or storm, and of like character” and 
leave it a straight emergency? 

Mr. AYRES. We put it in to cover these emergencies, and it 
was said at the time that it would give somebody an oppor- 
tunity to talk, and that would be all there was of it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, it is not subject to a point 
of order. It is simply a broadening of the proposition. The 
hearings give as am instance of the need for this the Knicker- 
bocker disaster where many of the fire engines were put out 
of order, It covers any emergency that may come up where 
there is necessity for a small emergency fund. 

Mr. AYRES. Take the Kniekerbecker disaster where the 
fire apparatus went back on them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We put the language in not to broaden the 
anthority of the commissioners but to give them some money to 
use in cases of emergency. 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair has not had much time to look 
this up. This is an item of appropriation to be used as an 
emergency fund for the District of Columbia. What is there 
in the law that prohibits Con from establishing an emer- 
gency fund for any . 

Mr. BLANTON. Congress provides for the expenditure of 
every dollar that is authorized to be taken out of the Treasury 
by the Appropriation Committee. If there is no authorization 
for the fund, the Appropriation Committee has no right to ap- 
propriate money for it. It ought to be appropriated only when 
there Is specific authority to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Here is an. appropriation for an emer- 
gency fund. The Chair believes that it is a legitimate function 
of Congress to make such a fund if it wants to do so. For 
Instance, Chairman Walsh on February 10, 1921, decided that | 
an appropriation for an emergeney, an extraordinary expendi- 
ture in the Navy Department, was in order as a necessary 
incident to the operation of the department. The point of 
order is overruled. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, line 6, after the word “ character,” strike out the semi- 
colon and insert in lieu thereof a comma. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, line. I, after the word all," insert the word “other.” 


Mr. CHINDPLOM. Mr. Chairman, I do this because it has 
been held that general Ianguage followed by specific language 
will be interpreted to mean instances of the same general class. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REFUND OF ERRONEOUS COLLECTIONS à 

To enable the commisstoners, in any cad where special assessments, 
school tuition charges, rents, fees, or collections of any character have 
been erroneously covered into the Treasury to the credit of the United 
States and the District of Columbia in the proportion that the appro- 
priations for the expenses of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year involved were or are paid from the Treasury 
of the United States and the revenues. of the District of Columbia, to 
refund such erroneous payments, whelly or in part, including the 
refunding of fees paid for building permits authorized by the District 
of Columbia appropriation act approved March 2, 1911, $1,500: Pro- 
cided, That this apprepriation shall be available for such refunds of 
payments made within the past three years. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 16, line 6, after the word “ proportion,” strike ont the lan- 
guage that the appropriations for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year involved were or are 
paid from the Treasury of the United States and the revenues of the 
District of Columbia and insert in lien thereof “required by law.“ 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, that does not change the 
effect at all; but if some change was made in the first section 
of the bill, there would be no conflict by reason of this, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is om the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For interest and sinking fund om the funded debt of the District of 
Columbia, $300,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph that it is not authorized by law, that it 
is new legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not eare to hear any 
argument. The point of order is overruled. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purchase of special typewriting equipment, typewriters, 
cards, and file eases, for the use of the offices of the assessor and 
collector of taxes, to be immediately available, $5,000. 


that this is. new legislation on an appropriation bill, unauthor- 
ized by law, and that it is additional to the appropriation bill 
of last year. It is new matter that was not in the last District 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, whether it was in the last 
appropriation bill or not is immaterial If it was in and wag 
then legislation it is still subject to. the point of order now, 
and if it is not legislation the fact that it was not in a former, 
bill has nothing to do with the question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not want to seem to be 
at all brusque or to dismiss these matters without considera- 
tion. The Chair has endeavored on several occasions to ex- 
press his ideas about matters which were necessary for the 
conduct of an office which is authorized by law. When these 
points of order are raised, if any are raised in the future, the 
Chair will not go into his reasons for so holding. It is sufficient 
to say that the Chair thinks that he has expressed his opinion. 
The Chair is of opinion that such things as are necessary to 
carry on these legally constituted offices can be appropriated 
for, and therefore the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Some time ago I went down to the collector’s office 
and I was taken into his vaults by one of his assistants and 
saw there on the floor in his vault four open-top wooden boxes 
full of letters with checks and money attached to them, sent 
there in payment of taxes; checks that had been there for over 
a month, not cashed, lying there on the floor in those boxes. 
J asked him why it was and he said that they had not been 
able to reach them, that they did not have enough employees. 
The people whe sent those checks there could have died or 
| become insolvent before their checks were presented to the 
bank for payment. Do you know what my secretary would 
haye done if he had been working in that office? He would 
have stayed there until 1 or 2 o’clock at night and on Sunday 
but what he would have gotten those checks filed, credited, 
and deposited, and he would net have done it beeause I told 
him to do it, but he would have done it from a sense of duty 
to his country. The idea of leaving for over a month four 
boxes full of checks there, together with money sent for the 
| payment of taxes! I asked him how long they had been there 
and he said over a month. They ought to get some old- 
' fashioned Yankee thrift into the business enterprises and busi- 
ness transactions of this District government. 

Back of my house is an alley which runs behind five different 
houses on a down-hill grade, a very steep incline, and it has 
never been paved. When it rains hard the water runs away 
from that alley into the cellars of five different families there. 
About two years ago I got after the commissioners to stop 
that if they could. They said that they would pave the alley, 
and they began to send assistant engineers up there, two or 
three together, from time to time, and they began to look at 
it and make plats. It is just a little alley, about as far as 
from here to that door. I could haye gone out there I believe 
myself and paved it with the assistance of a few laborers, 
in a week. That was about two years ago that this trouble 
with the water began. They had been sending up there on 
several occasions. Finally they had a fine plan all mapped out 
and it was to have terraced steps down that alley, I saw hew 
much it was going to cost and bow much red tape there was to 
it, and I said, “For God's sake let it alone; we people will 
stand it if it is going to put the Government to all of that 
expense; stop it.” And they did stop it at our request. The 
idea of messing around with business like that! They need 
some New Engtand Yankee thrift in the conduct of their busi- 
ness affairs. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Or Minois thrift? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
Mr. MADDEN, Or Texas thrift? 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
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Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF, Or Michigan thrift? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. They ought to put some business 
thrift into the conduct of their government in this District. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Northwest: For paving Varnum Street, Second Street to Fourth 
Street, 30 feet wide, $11,600. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill. 
This same point of order affects all of these paving cases, pro- 
visions, from line 8 on page 17 down to line 8 on page 22, and 
will be made by me after each provision is read. It is all 
legislation. I do not want to repeat the point ‘of order after 
the reading of each little paragraph, and I am willing to have 
the Chair pass on all of it at one time. It takes legislation to 


- paye these streets. There is a legislative District Committee 


here to provide for it. There has not been a single representa- 
tion made to the legislative committee asking for this paving. 
They do not come to the legislative committee, but they come to 
the Committee on Appropriations, They ought to be taught to 
come to the legislative committee for legislative matters, and 
it is the integrity of the jurisdiction of these legislative com- 
mittees for which I am contending. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the Government owns all of 
‘these streets. Some of them have already been paved and need 
repaving, and some of them partially paved and need to be 
finished. In every case it is a continuation of a work in 
progress. Furthermore, the law provides that hereafter the 
commissioners, in submitting schedules of streets and avenues 
to be improved, shall each year recommend such streets and 
avenues in the order of their importance, as determined by 
them after personal examination of said streets and avenues, 
and there are other provisions as to’ how the streets shall be 
paved and how they shall be graded. I refer to Thirty-second 
Statutes, page 962. The statute clearly contemplates the pav- 
ing of the streets and provides how the estimates shall be 
-prepared. It is continuation of a work in progress. 

The CHAIRMAN, The statute referred to by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Orawron] specifies how the estimates shall 
be made to Congress, and provides that in submitting the sched- 
ules of streets and ayenues to be improved the commissioners 
shall arrange such streets and avenues in the order of their 
importance, and so forth. That estimate, of course, goes to the 
Congress, Then the Congress passes upon the matter as to how 
far it shall go in providing the money for these purposes. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] says that special au- 
thority should be given by the District Committee for such 
work. However, the Chair finds on a hasty examination of 
the authorities as given in the House Manual the following 
citations which the Chair has not had time to look up, but 
assumes properly bear out the syllabus: 


But appropriations for rent and repairs of buildings, for Government 
roads, and purchase have been admitted as in continuation of a work, 
although it is not in order as such to provide for a new building in 
place of one destroyed. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair yield right there for an ex- 
planation? 

The CHAIRMAN. Tes. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is not a Government road, for instance, 
like the Military Road we own over in Arlington or like the 
one down at Camp Meade. These are streets, if the Chair 
pleases, and the contiguous property owners are taxed. In 
other words, under the present Borland law, passed in 1914, 
every contiguous property owner is taxed for the pavement of 
20 feet contiguous to his property. This is not a Government 
road; it is a public street, just as public as any street in Phila- 
delphia or New York. The public has as much interest in it 
as in the streets of New York and Philadelphia and the prop- 
erty owners are taxed. That is one reason why there should 
be a hearing before the legislative District Committee. These 
property owners might come in and say that there is no emer- 
gency for paving this particular street that would warrant their 
having to pay for this 20 feet of their own property. 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I call the attention of the Chair to 
how far the Chair has gone in the past with reference to work 
in progress. I recall the case of the topographic survey of the 
United States where an appropriation for its extension was held 
to have reference to a work in progress. Now, the pavement 
of the streets of the city is work in progress. Every single one 
of these pavements is to connect with an existing system of 
paving. There will be no breaks whatever. Every pavement to 
be laid under this paragraph will connect up immediately with 
the existing system of pavement. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has referred to the opinion in 
Fourth Hinds, paragraph 3779, which was a proposition to 
repair a pavement originally laid in that case in the city of 
Chicago, where a pavement had been laid by the Government 
adjacent to a Federal building in that city. The opinion was by 
Mr. Watson, now Senator Watson, of Indiana, and it goes 
off on the proposition entirely as to whether this road was a 
Govérnment road—that is, whether the fee of the road was in 
the Government or not—holding by implication that if the fee 
was in the Government, then it was a work in progress, but 
inasmuch as the fee was in the city of Chicago a point of order 
was good against such an appropriation. Now, the fee of the 
Streets of the District of Columbia is in the United States; 
they are Goyernment roads, existing works. Corpus Juris 
(vol. 18, p. 1373) cites the authorities upon this proposition, 
citing principally Morris v. United States (174 U. S. 196). The 
point of order is overruled. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Northwest: For paving Princeton Place, Warder Place to Georgia 
Avenue, 30 feet wide, $10,000, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am not complaining about 
the ruling of the Chair, because I believe the Chair is con- 
scientious, but I am making this point of order merely to give 
the Chair a chance to straighten out the inaccuracy which he 
has fallen into from a conscientious belief in his position. Here 
is Princeton Place. This is to pave streets of this addition to 
the city of Washington. The fee to these streets is not in the 
Government, as the Chair indicated. Most of these streets, as 
the Chair will find, the dedications of those streets and addi- 
tions are to tlie District of Columbia and not to the Government 
of the United States. This is the District of Columbia entity 
here that exists; it is Washington, D. C., not the Government 
of the United States. The Government has the seat of gov- 
ernment in the District of Columbia, but every street here, 
every one of these additions here, the Chair will find the fee is 
in the District of Columbia; and I do not want the Chair's 
opinion to stay here in the Recor» as indicating that these streets 
belong to the Government, when everybody knows that they 
do not. The gentleman from Michigan and the gentleman from 
Minnesota ought not to pull the Chair into such an error. 
They ought to enlighten him and give him the benefit of the 
facts before he makes a ruling here that is to stand as a prece- 
dent in this House for all time and eternity. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, our activities 
are chiefly to protect the Chair from being led into error by the 
gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. BLANTON. I know the gentleman when he wants legis- 
lation he puts it in and when he does not want it in he keeps 
it out. I understand the gentleman’s modus operandi, and, of 
course, the committee backs him up in it, and be backs his 
brother members on the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, $482,750; to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Street im- 
provements,” and for that purpose shall constitute one fund, and 
shall be available immediately: Provided, That no part of such fund 
shall be used for the improvement of any street or section thereof not 
herein specified. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I do it for the purpose of asking the Chairman 
whether this is all that is appropriated for paving purposes in 
the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are $550,000 on the next page. $ 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. These are all of the specific items. 
There is repair paving and things of that sort, and these are 
simply specific new items. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well—— 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will give the gentleman full 
statistics: Street improvements, specific improvements, 58482, 
750; repairs to streets, avenues and alleys, $573,300; repairs 
in outlying sections, $275,000; assessment and permit work, 
$285,000; other miscellaneous items, $250,320; making a total 
of $1,876,370. I have given the gentleman the exact figures. 
The gentleman has read the papers, I guess. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I have not. But I have been 
traveling over the pavements, and I can say of all towns of 
this size or even very much smaller than Washington I never 
saw one that had such poor paving. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. There has been a vast building 
improvement made in the city of Washington in the last few 
years. 

There are more items in this bill, two to one, than the bill 
has ever carried in recent years, We have fifty-odd items here. 
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Nou can not put them all in one bill, because it would bank- 
rupt the Treasury of the United States and of the District of 
Columbia; but we are taking them up just as fast as we can, 
consistently with the rules and with the money that is avail- 
able. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is all right about his 
figures, but he is wrong about my not having ridden over the 
streets In the last few years. r 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Of course, our committee has gone 
around and viewed every item recommended by the commis- 
sioners and by the Budget, and the items in the bill are the ones 
that in our opinion are the most important and the most needed. 
Heretofore, I will say, most of these improyements have gone 
dewn into the northwest portion of the city, in the so-called 
wealthier part; but recently there have been a lot of new and 
small buildings put up in the northeast section. That is the 
Teason why we put these in. Probably the gentleman has rid- 
den out in the northeast. The gentleman will find that it will 
be necessary to provide for as many or more items in next 
year’s bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, has my time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute left. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman let me 
ask him a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. What is the question? I do not 
want to hold up the committee more than is necessary. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is more than $800,000 that we are pro- 
viding for the streets here. The taxpayers out in Iowa, where 
the tall corn grows, and in other States, pay approximately 40 
per cent of this amount. 

Mr. BEGG. No; 20 per cent. I will explain it to the gentle- 
man when I get the floor, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Out in Iowa the taxpayers pay all 
the cost of the pavements. But it seems to me that the bad 
condition of the pavements is almost universal throughout the 
city here. Here and there you may find good payements, but 
they are pretty rare. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment. 
On page 22, line 9, I move to strike out “$482,750” and insert 
M $600,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 22, line 9, strike out $482,750" and Insert “ $600,000.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment, that it is not only unauthorized by 
legislation but it is an increase. If the Chair is taking the last 
year’s legislative bill as the authority, it is an increase over 
that item, and it is unauthorized by law. 

Mr. BEGG. What are you making the point of order against? 

Mr. BLANTON. Against the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, Mr. Chairman, the main reason why I 

offered this amendment—I am sincere and think we ought to 
appropriate it—is to call attention to the same fact that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Greex] called attention to, namely, 
the unreasonable and unnecessary condition of the streets in 
the city. This bill carries $110,000 less money for new streets 
than it carried last year. 

Now, the statement of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton] that the people back home are paying so much of 
this is not correct. They pay 20 cents on the dollar for new 
pavements and no more, and if the Federal Goyernment’s dam- 
age to those streets does not represent 20 per cent of the wear, 
then there is no justification at all for levying any tax against 
the Federal Government. ; 

I think that the policy of parsimony that has been practiced 
by the Congress toward nearly everything in the city of Wash- 
ington is a wrong policy. I would like to see the streets in 
Washington and the schoolhouses the best that there are in 
any city in the country. What I said the ether day about the 
schoolhouses I now say about both schoolhouses and the 
streets. There is not a city of 500,000 inhabitants in the United 
States anywhere where the streets are in as horrible condi- 
tion as they are in this city and where the schoothouses are in 
such a shameful condition. 

Why? The only reason is that we come here and talk about 
the part of the Federal Goverument's upkeep. If the Federal 
Government should not pay it, let us change the system in some 
way, so that the people who live on the streets and send their 

dren to school may have the opportunity to have the streets 
and the schools in as good condition as they are in other cities, 
and pay for them, à 
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What is the condition now? If every property holder on a 
street wants to have that street improved what is ‘the process? 
Why, in other cities if they petition the city government, the 
city government never turns them down if there is a big enough 
representation of the property holders. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. When I am through with this statement I will 
yield. But in the city of Washington, if every citizen resident 
on a street wants a pavement, and even if the street is in such 
bad condition that you. could not drive a two-horse wagen 
through it, let alone an automobile, and if they do not satisty 
five men on the District Committee, they have no recourse and 
no appeal. And I want to say to you that that is the most 
outrageous condition that ever existed in any city in the 
United States. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
I can contribute a little illumination. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think the gentleman can contribute 
any illumination on that proposition. Those are the facts of 
the case. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, it used to be that abuttipg 
property contributed nothing, and everybody wanted to im- 
prove the streets. Since we required a contribution from 
abutting property I asked the District authorities a week ago 
what was their practice. Did they wait unfil they received 
a petition from the property owners, or did they proceed with- 
out one? He said: 


We proceed without them, because, since the Borland amendment, 
we never get a request. 


Mr. BEGG. The gentleman does not know what he is talk- 
ing about. “The gentleman from Ohio” did not say what 
the gentleman was talking about. I said if every citizen did 
petition for a street 

Mr. CRAMTON. But they never do. 

Mr. BEGG. But I know better. The gentleman can not 
tell me about what I know about. Now, then, a situation like 
that, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this House, is absolutely 
unfair, to deny property holders an improved street if they 
are willing to pay for it. 

Now, there is just one other comment I want to make. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask for two minutes more in order to make 
that comment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minntes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BEGG. When they do improve a street in the city of 
Washington, if it is by any other method than a pavement, 
they will haul out and dump ashes in it, and when the ashes 
dry out and the water they dump on the ashes dries out, and 
a wind comes up it beats any alkali storm I ever heard of or 
read about. If they would dump that same load of ashes in 
any other city in the United States that I know anything 
about they would be arrested before they got off the premises. 

Now, I do this not to criticize the committee nor anybody 
else. The committee is only an agency of the machinery we 
set up through which the people may secure their improve- 
ments, but I make these remarks in order to call attention to 
a condition which I think is outrageous as regards the citizen- 
ship of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio 
is mistaken. Under the Borland Act, which was passed in 
1914, every property owner contributes for the paving of 20 
feet in the street. The Government and the District pay the 
balance 60-40. To pay that balance, 60-40, this $1,800,000 
is appropriated in this bill, of which the taxpayers of the 
country pay approximately 40 per cent, if the gentlemen's 
amendment is adopted; but if it is not adopted then they pay 
the full 40 per cent. 

‘You know, gentlemen, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] 
is the cutest man in this House. {Laughter.] He knows that 
if he gets up here on the floor 

Mr. SNELL. He admits it. 

Mr. BLANTON. He does not have to admit it, We all 
know it. 
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Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will confine himself to 
the section, } 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will keep himself within 
the rules. I know the rules, Mr. Chairman. As to knowledge 
about everything that exists in the world the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brae] is the last word, and he admits it. He knows 
that if he makes this speech for Washington his picture will 
be in every paper in Washington, and they will all be for 
Beco, while everybody who is against the amendment will be 
cussed by these newspapers. Naturally, he wants his picture 
in the rs. [Laughter] 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I 

ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TAYLOR of West Virginia. Then, Mr, Chairman, I move 
fò strike out the last two words. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
it seems that the Northwest has been adequately taken care of 
in the preceding sections of this bill which have just been read. 
I know nothing about these conditions, but I was down in the 
Southwest the other evening, and I saw something which I feel 
should be called to the attention of the men who are in charge 
of this bill, because these men are in charge of the District. 
I refer to a carnival which had its tents pitched down there 
and had set itself up to demoralize the youth of this city. 
[Applause.] I find that this bill appropriates hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for schools, parks, playgrounds, and police 
protection, yet at the same time it seems the District allows 


withdraw my amend- 


carnivals to come here and set up 47 gambling devices and a lot- 


of fake shows, where they have snake eaters, wild men, and 
other things which certainly do not contribute in the least to 
the edification or welfare of the community. It seems to me the 
persons in charge of the District of Columbia should see that 
conditions like that do not prevail in any community. [Ap- 
plause.] What I saw the other evening was a disgrace to any 
community, much less a city of the size and standing of this 
great city, the Capital of our Nation. 

I certainly and sincerely hope that what I say to-day will go 
to the persons who are in charge of the District of Columbia 
and that they will see to it that carnivals are not allowed to 
come here that do not have some standing in the community. 

I am glad to say that all of the carnivals which come to the 
city are not like the one I saw in the Southwest. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. I will say that is a question for the legislative 
committee and not for the Appropriations Committee. That 
legislative committee has not much to do, and I suggest the 
gentleman take it up with them. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have lost all jurisdiction since the Ap- 
propriations Committee assumed charge of affairs. 

Mr. AYRES. I agree with what the gentleman from West 
Virginia has been saying. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. As I say, all of the carnivals 
which come to the city are not like the one I saw in the South- 
west. I attended a carnival at Fifteenth and H Streets NE. 
recently which had some elements of respectability about it. 
I know there are carnivals of that kind in the country, and 
certainly only this kind should be allowed to come here and 
the revenue derived from such carnivals gives splendid regu- 
latory powers. And yet this carnival that exists down in South- 
west Washington here, on South Capitol Street, would be a 
positive disgrace to any community and it seems to me the 
District authorities should do something to see that such dis- 
graceful shows are not allowed to pitch their tents within the 
confines of the city of Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To carry out the provisions contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1914 which authorize the commis- 
sloners to open, extend, or widen any street, avenue, road, or high- 
way to conform with the plan of the permanent system of highways 
in that portion of the District of Columbia outside of the cities 
of Washington and Georgetown there is appropriated such sum as is 
necessary for said purpose during the fiscal year 1925, to be paid wholly 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph that it is legislation unauthorized in 


an appropriation bill. Mr. Chairman, no paragraph that au- 
thorizes an unlimited appropriation ought ever to be adopted 
by this committee. In other words, there is no limitation what- 
ever placed on this appropriation. It provides “ there is appro- 
priated such sum,” and so forth, and of course it is without any 
limitation or restriction. This was merely in an appropriation 
act back in 1914 and is not legislative authority for this bill. 
It was authority simply for that year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, of course, if the proper lan- 
guage is used an item can be legislation as much in an appro- 
priation act as any other place provided it is kept in the act 
and does not go out on a point of order. 

In 1914 a certain paragraph was put in the act, which I will 
not take the time to read further than to say that it does 
authorize the commissioners to open up, extend, and widen 
streets, and so forth. Legislation having been passed by Con- 
gress, the paragraph before us simply provides the money to 
carry out that legislative enactment, and the fact that the 
amount is indefinite rather than definite, of course, does not 
render it subject to a point of order. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It is wholly paid out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia, anyway. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. Would this authorize the opening of new 
streets—for example, opening a street through Walter Reed 
Hospital? 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course. ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would give no authority except such as 
was given by the act of 1914. That act says: 


That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia arè hereby au- 
thorized to open, extend, or widen any street, avenue, road, or highway 
to conform with the plan of the permanent system of highways in that 
portion of the District of Columbia outside of the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown, adopted under the act of Congress approved March 2, 
1893, as amended— 


And so forth— 


by condemnation under the provisions of subchapter 1 of chapter 15 
of the code of law for the District of Columbia: Provided, That the en- 
tire amount found to be due and awarded by the jury under such pro- 
ceedings as damages for and in respect of the land condemned, plus 
the cost and expenses of said proceedings, shall be assessed by the 
jury as benefits. 


The paragraph before us, as the gentleman will see, is not 
an enlargement at all. It says to carry out the provisions of 
the statute which I have just read hurriedly in part, which au- 
thorizes the commissioners to open and extend highways, there 
is appropriated such amount as is necessary for said purpose 
during the fiscal year 1925. They used for this purpose 
$26,477.58 last year, and that is about what it runs ordinarily. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman is well aware of the fact 
that the Committee on Military Affairs in the last Congress 
had a bill before it to prohibit the opening of Fourteenth Street 
through the Walter Reed Hospital grounds. . 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. That is in the city of Washington 
and this does not apply within the cities of Georgetown and 
Washington. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. No; this says outside of the cities 
of Washington and Georgetown. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Do you say the Walter Reed Hospital is 
in the city of Washington or in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. That is right. It is in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is in the District of Columbia, as I 
understand it. Following that, realizing the opposition that 
existed in the Committee on Military Affairs and the opposition 
of the Surgeon General of the United States Army to the propo- 
sition of opening Fourteenth Street through these grounds, they 
introduced a bill which went to the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee and was reported out, and owing to opposition to the 
bill in the last Congress it was not finally acted upon. In this 
Congress there has been such a bill introduced and reported 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia and it is now 
on the calendar. There are some of us who believe in preserv- 
ing the integrity of the Walter Reed Hospital grounds who 
have been watching that bill, hoping this Congress would defeat 
it. The only thing I am interested in is whether or not this 


provision in this bill is so written that it will permit these 
gentlemen in Washington to go ahead and do that which in my 
judgment the Congress of the United States does not want done, 
and that is the opening of Fourteenth Street through the 
grounds at Walter Reed Hospital, 
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Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, during all 
these years during which they have been agitating the Four- 
teenth Street proposition, this provision has been in the law 
year after year, and it is to be assumed that if the language 
were sufficiently broad to reach the case the gentleman has in 
mind, they would never have come to Congress for such author- 
ity. I am not familiar sufficiently with the facts, but my ex- 
planation would be that that extension is not a part of the 
permanent plan of the District of Columbia which is referred 
to in the statute, The statute I have read does not permit 
this money to be used for an extension of a street except in 
accordance with the permanent highway plan of the District. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I do not wish to quarrel with the com- 
mittee or to delay the committee, and I want to ask the gen- 
tleman from Michigan and the chairman of the committee if 
they will accept the following amendment, which will correct 
the whole thing, and that is, in line 25, after the word“ high- 
way,” insert “except the Fourteenth Street extension.” That 
will remove all question about it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I have no objection to it—none 
whatever. It does not apply to such an extension, and I have 
no objection to your putting it in. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If it is satisfactory to the gentleman from 
Minnesota, it is to me; but there is this danger: The present 
highway plan does not include this proposition or a good many 
other things that have been proposed. Now, to say here they 
may do anything that is in that statute except the Fourteenth 
Street matter, which is not within the statute, is a pretty 
cumbersome mixing up of the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Michigan, who has 
control of the bill, having agreed to the amendment, I pre- 
sume the gentleman from Illinois will permit my point of order 
to be overruled. i 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am not passing on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The pro- 
visions of the statute, 37 Statutes at Large, page 950, was 
contained in the District of Columbia appropriation bill of 
1914. The only question for the Chair to decide is whether 
that was permanent legislation or simply for the year. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does it say “ hereafter’? 

The CHAIRMAN, This is the language of the act of 1914: 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby author- 
ized to open, extend, or widen any street, avenue, road, or highway 
to conform with the plan of the permanent system of highways in that 
portion of the District of Columbia outside of the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown— 


And so forth— 


adopted under the act of Congress approved March 2, 1893, as amended 
by the act of Congress approved June 28, 1898— 


And so forth. 

Therefore they are authorized to open, extend, or widen any 
street, avenue, road, or highway in accordance with that plan. 
Of course, such language means that they are authorized to do 
it at any time, and any other contention would seem to the 
Chair unjustified. The Chair thinks it was permanent legisla- 
tion. He is further sustained in this ruling by the ruling of 
Chairman Hicks in Committee of the Whole in passing on the 
widening of a street in the District of Columbia, who said that 
the widening of the street was authorized in accordance with 
the act of 1914. That decision was made in 1923 on a sub- 
sequent appropriation bill, and the Chair thinks it was sound. 
There can be no doubt that this was permanent legislation. 
The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, to insert in line 25, after the word “highway,” the 
words “except the Fourteenth Street extension.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. McKenzie: Page 22, line 25, after the word 
“highway,” insert the words “except the Fourteenth Street exten- 
sion.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, I am afraid of that, and I 
am going to ask the gentleman if he insists on that to put in 
the words “and Piney Branch extension.” Let the amend- 
ment cover both. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Very well; I will modify my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois will be modified and again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modified amendment by Mr. McKenzie: Page 22, line 25, after 
the word “highway,” insert the words “except the Fourteenth Street 
extension and the Piney Branch Road extension.” 


Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: At the end of the McKenzie amendment, add the follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided, That the authority given in the act of 1914 is not hereby 
in any way extended. 


If you are going to put in these two exceptions, as the 
gentleman from Michigan knows, it opens up every street in 
the District of Columbia, both in old Georgetown and the city 
of Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON to the amendment ef Mr. McKenzie: 
Provided, That the authority given in the act of 1914 is not hereby 
in any way extended.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think, as this ne an 
important matter, we ought to have a quorum, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will state that if the point of 
order is withdrawn we will put the gentleman’s amendment in 
a new paragraph. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If it is adopted in the way the gentleman 
has offered it, it is right in the middle of a sentence. 

Mr. BLANTON. Very well; I will withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment at the end of the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Branton: Page 23, line 5, after the word 
“Columbia,” insert Provided, That the authority given in the act 
of 1914 is not hereby in any way extended.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For completion of trestle and bins in N Street NE., between First 
Street and Second Street, $20,000, 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph first and then the gentleman’s amendment can 
be reported. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I prefer to withhold the 
amendment until the point of order is determined. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is a new item, lines 12 
and 13, not carried in the last year’s appropriation bill, and 
while it provides for completion, yet there is a fund provided 
to build a trestle and bins at N Street NE. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, in the act of Octo- 
ber, 1922, we appropriated $20,000 for the completion of a trestle 
and bins at N Street NE., between First and Second Streets, 
and this is simply a continuation of that work and sufficient 
to carry out the provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. ‘The 
gentleman from Michigan offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: 
the following: 


Page 24, after line 13, insert 


“ GASOLINE TAX ROAD AND STREET FUND 

“For paving, repaving, grading, and otherwise improving te 
avenues, suburban roads and suburban streets, respectively, including 
personal services and the maintenance of motor vehicles used in this 
work as follows, to be paid from the special fund created by section 1 
of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for a tax on motor vehiele 
fuels sold within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,’ 
approved April 23, 1924: 

“Northwest and Southwest: For paving Fourteenth Street, B 
Street south to C Street north, 50 and 70 feet wide, $30,000; 

“Southeast: For paving Eleventh Street, Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the Anacostia Bridge, present width, $75,000; 

“Northwest: For paving Twentieth Street, E Street to Virginia 
Avenue, 32 feet wide, $10,000; 

“Northeast: For paving Central Avenue, Benning Road to District 
line, $78,000; 
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“Northeast: For paving Fifteenth Street, B Street to B Street, 
32 feet wide, $38,000 ; 

“Southeast: For paving Fifteenth Street, B Street to E Street, 
32 feet wide, $38,000; 

“ Northwest: For paying Butternut Street, Fifth Street to Blair 
Road, 45 feet wide, $10,000; 

Northwest: For paving Forty-first Street, Davenport Street to 
‘Livingston Street, 30 feet wide, $49,000; 

“Northwest: For paving Georgia Avenue, Military Road to Fern 
Htreet, 60 feet wide, $112,000; 

Southeast: For paving Nichols Avenue, Portland Street to Fourth 
Street, 56 feet wide, $25,000 ; 

“Northeast: For paving Bladensburg Road, end of canerete to Dis- 
trict line, 45 and 60 feet wide, $55,000; 

“Northwest: For paving Wisconsin Avenue, Massachusetts Avenue 
to River Road, 60 feet wide, including necessary relocation of street 
‘ear tracks and water mains, 60 feet wide, refund to be obtained from 
‘the street railway company so far as provided under existing law, 
$850,000 ; : 
| “ Southeast: For repairing and reflooring the Pennsylvania Avenue 
Bridge, $20,000; 

In all, $890,000; to be disbursed and accounted for as gasoline 
tax road and street improvements,’ and for that purpose shall con- 
stitute one fund: Provided, That no part of such fund shall be used 
for the improvement of any street or section thereof not ‘herein 
specified: Provided further, That hereafter any moneys derived from 
assessments against private property for paving and resurfacing 
streets under provisions of existing law arising from the expenditure 
of the fund created by such act of April 28, 1924, shall be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States and be credited te and shall con- 
stitute a part of said fund and shall thereafter be available for ap- 
propriation in the same manner as the proceeds of the gasoline tax.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order to 
the following language in the amendment, which is clearly 
Jegislation and subject to a point of order: 

Provided further, That hereafter any moneys deriyed from assess- 
ments against private property for paving and resurfacing streets 
under provisions of the existing law arising from the expenditure of 
the fund created by such act of April 23, 1924, shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States and be credited to, and shall constitute 
a part of said fund and shall thereafter be available for appropria- 
tion in the same manner as the proceeds of the gasoline tax. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I admit that language is 
Subject to the point of order. I reoffer the amendment without 
that language. 

Mr. BLANTON. It will not be necessary to reoffer it with- 
out the language, because that is all I make the point of order 
to, and the amendment stands with that out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, I hope before we dispose of 
it that the gentleman will modify his position. Explaining 
the amendment, recently we passed “an act to provide for a 
tax on motor-vehicle fuels sold within the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” which was approved April 23, 1924. 
When that gas tax bill was pending in the House I offered an 
amendment which suffered some change in the course of the 
legislative history of the bill, but which finally stands out as 
foliows in the law: 

The proceeds of the tax, except as provided in section 10, shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States entirely to the credit of 
the District of Cofumbia, and shall be available for appropriation by 
the Congress exclusively for road and street improvement and repairs. 


That means that the proceeds of the gas tax, the 2 cents a 
gallon paid by the automobile owners and truck drivers, shall 
be paid info the Treasury entirely to the credit of the District 
of Columbia, to be ayailable exclusively for street and road 
improvement and repairs.‘ Since that became a law the people 
of the District, who are always expecting the worst, have been 
sure that the worst that could be imagined has happened. 

The amendment I have offered now is an attempt on my 
part, which I thought incumbent upon me to make as the author 
of that provision in the law, to keep faith with the people of the 
District, The motorist who pays 2 cents a gallon into this tax 
fund is assured that the money will be used for street and 
road improvement and repair. The District of Columbia bill 
which is now before us was made up some time ago. I under- 
stand it was completed in its terms several weeks before it was 
reported to the House. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Nearly two months. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from Minnesota says two 
months, and it was not reported to the House sooner than it 
was because of pressure of other business. Therefore, the bill 
as reported to the House carries the program for street and 


road improvement and repair which it would ordinarily carry 
if there had been no gas tax. As there has now been enacted 
this gas tax law, the tax to be paid by the people of the Dis- 
triet and the tourists of the country and visitors to Washing- 
ton, I am now offering the amendment to provide a program of 
additional street and road repair for the next fiscal year, to be 
taken from that fund. The estimates are that that fund will 
amount to about $900,000 a year. There is, of course, an ele- 
ment of speculation in that. The commissioners have their 
opinion that it will not vary $100,000 either way from that 
figure, The law will become effective May 23, 1924, in respect 
to the payment of the 2-cent tax, so that there will probably 
be available by the next fiscal year, 1925, a little better than 
13 months’ tax, or a little better than $980,000 under that 
estimate. 

As it is my desire to see this work out in a manner perfectly 

fair, in a way which will keep faith, I took the matter up with 
the officials of the District several days ago. I remember one 
year ago when we were making up the appropriations, for street 
improvements eur committee gave emphasis, and I think the 
committee has this year, and I think the officials in making 
their estimates have given emphasis to the need of adjacent 
property owners who were entitled to have paving in front of 
their several residences, where the property was 100 per cent 
built up, but in connection with this expenditure where it is 
contributed by those who drive automobiles and trucks, and 
so forth, it has seemed to me that a different policy should be 
followed. 
_ We should endeavor to give first consideration when we are 
improving streets ont of the gasoline tax to those arteries of 
travel which will be most commonly used by automobiles: The 
authorities of the District are in agreement with me as to 
that theory. I asked the authorities of the District, Major Bell, 
Mr. Hunt, and so forth, to prepare a program that they thouglit 
wauld be the most beneficial in the improving of the main 
arteries and streets that would be of general convenience to 
motorists, and the program that I have offered substantially is 
the one suggested by the engineer's office. There are two or 
three items which hare seemed to me of importance that I 
have suggested be added to Major Bell's list, and those sugges- 
tions have been heartily concurred in by the engineer’s office— 
for instance, the resurfacing of the Pennsylyania Avenue 
Bridge across the Anacostia River, and also the extension of 
the proposed repaving of Eleventh Street SE. so that it would 
go entirely from Pennsylvania Avenue to the bridge; also the 
paving of Fifteenth Street SE. from B to E. This program 
that I have suggested touches most of the main arteries lead- 
ing out of the city. It proposes the improvement of Fourteenth 
Street, leading to the Highway Bridge; also of Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, that very important artery leading out into Maryland and 
the National Pike. It provides something for the improvement 
of Georgia Avenue. 

It completes the cementing of Bladensburg Road. It pro- 
vides for the paving of Central Avenue to connect up with the 
paved highway in Maryland at Capitol Heights. It provides 
for the improvement of the Pennsylyania Avenue Bridge, the 
completion of Fifteenth Street from Fifteenth and H Streets 
NE. to Pennsylvania Avenue SE., and also the improvement of 
Eleventh Street, leading to the Anacostia Bridge. I want to 
say that when the program was completed I asked Colonel 
Keller and Mr. Hunt, in charge of the highway improvement, 
and Mr. Kennedy, representing the Budget, whether in their 
judgment that was the best program that could be made to 
expend this gus-tux money for the general benefit of those who 
pay the tax, and they have all agreed that in their opinion 
it does represent the best arrangement that could be made. 
The chairman of the committee, Mr. Davis, and the ranking 
minority member, Mr. Ayxes, with whom I have consulted, 
have cordially supported the proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will offer that part of the proposition 
that went out on the point of order, and ask the gentleman from 
Texas to withhold the point of order if he feels that he must 
make one. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
make a statement? 

Mr. BLANTON. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
Will the gentleman withhold it while I 


I want to state this to the gentleman as 


the reason why I do it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In a moment, I offer that as a proviso 
to be added to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. CramTon: After the word “specified” 
in the last line of the amendment just adopted insert a colon and the 
following: “ Provided further, That hereafter any moneys derived 
from assessments against private property for paving and resurfacing 
the streets under provisions of existing law arising from the ex- 
penditure of the funds created by such acts of April 23, 1924, shall 
be paid into the Treasury of the United States and be credited to and 
shall constitute a part of said funds and shall thereafter be avallable 
for appropriation in the same manner as the proceeds of the gasoline 
tax.” 


Mr; BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order, 
and I want to state this to the gentleman from Michigan. The 
only reason I make this point of order is this: Ninety per cent 
of all the streets in old Washington have been paved before 
the Borland amendment was passed, when the District paid 
one-half of all of it and the Government of the United States 
paid the other half of all of it, and the property owners did 
not pay a cent of it. Ninety per cent of such streets have been 
thus paved before the Borland Act passed in 1914 and became 
operative in 1915. Now, the taxpayers of the Government have 
already paid into this District $215,456,000 for civic expenses, 
and it is only right that this little bagatelle should go back 
into the National Treasury. 

Mr, CRAMTON. If the gentleman will listen to me for a 
moment, I hope I can affect his judgment on this, because it is 
very imperative to keep full faith. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am willing to withhold the point of order, 
only I want to have it understood that this is Saturday after- 
noon and the employees here have got to do their Sunday mar- 
keting, and they should be given time to do their Sunday mar- 
keting. I see present over there our genial friend from Massa- 
chusetts, whom we have missed every minute since he left us, 
who was one of the strongest legislators in the whole United 
States [applause], and he used to insist from a humanitarian 
standpoint that the employees of this Capitol should have 
Saturday afternoon in order to market. I wish he were back 
here, for he would make you committeemen stand around. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman is referring to Judge 
Walsh? 

Mr. BLANTON. To Judge Joe Walsh of Massachusetts, of 
sourse, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, here is the way this thing 
works, and I want the attention of the gentleman from 
Texas because I want him to withdraw the point of order. 
This appropriation provides the entire expense of the pavings 
in question, and the abutting property owners will eventually, 
in the next three years, pay back a portion of the expenses. 
Now, all of this $890,000 will come out of the 2-cent gasoline 
tax. Every penny of it. The gentleman from Texas as a con- 
feree, and I, as a Member on this floor, have done what we 
could to provide this fund, and he and I have been respon- 
sible in assuring the motorists that if they paid that 2 cents 
every cent of it would go into street improvement. Now, the 
effect of my amendment is this: If in the first instance we 
spend $10,000 on a street and in the next three years $4,000 
comes back out of that $10,000 it goes into the Treasury, part 
to the credit of the District and 40 per cent to the credit of 
the United States. My amendment would provide when it 
came back, having come from the motorists, having come from 
the gas-tax fund, when it came back it should go to the gas- 
tax fund and be used hereafter just as the law provides that 
fund shall be used. Now, if the gentleman’s point of order is 
insisted upon and Congress does not legislate, a little matter 
like this is apt to be lost sight of. Then, when the money 
comes back next year it goes into the general fund, 40 per 
cent goes to the Federal Government—— 

Mr. BLANTON. It ought to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It ought not. Whenever we get ready to 
require the District to pay back anything we think they owe 
us, if we ever do, let us take if out of the people of the Dis- 
trict and not penalize those who contribute to this special 
fund which the gentleman from Texas and I have both pledged 
ourselves shall be kept inviolate for street and road improve- 
ment, 


Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, that is exactly 
what we are doing with the gentleman’s amendment—we are 
spending it all upon the streets, 

Mr. CRAMTON, No; we are not. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are spending all the money upon the 
streets. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And 40 per cent of it will, inside of three 
years, come back; and unless my amendment is adopted it 
will go into the Treasury, to be used by the District and by 
the Federal Government for anything, 


Mr. BLANTON. I will tell the gentleman from Michigan 
how he vill stop it. If, when he goes into conference—— 

Mr. CRAMTON, I will not be a conferee—— 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman can get the conferees to 
put a provision in here to the effect that the taxpayers shall 
pay $2.50 on the hundred, he will solve the problem for all 
time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We want to be fair. I do not want the 
time to come when I shall not keep my plighted word to the 
people of the District, 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not make any pledge. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman was a conferee. 

Mr. BLANTON, On the bill that the people of the District 
went to the White House and tried to get a veto on; yes. 
I did not make any pledge except the pledge I am going to 
fight here until the people of the District of Columbia pay a 
tax of $2.50 a hundred, and I am going to keep that fight up 
as long as I am in Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I appeal to the gentleman not to make the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. “The 
Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BRIDGES 


For construction and repair of bridges, including an allowance 
at the rate of $26 per month to the overseer of bridges for the main- 
tenance of an automobile for use in performance of his official duties, 
and including maintenance of motor vehicles, $30,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to make a point 
of order on the whole paragraph. I just make it to that part 
that is subject to a point of order. I make it on the word 
“ construction ” in line 15, which would cut out new construc- 
tion, which requires legislation, and which is unauthorized by 
law. It has come from no legislative committee. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, that word “ con- 
struction " has been carried in there for many years. I do not 
see any particular harm in leaving it in there now. It is con- 
struction and repair of bridges. I do not think there is any- 
thing wrong in it, or anything that is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I will make the suggestion 
to the Chair that a bridge is simply a part of a street improve- 
ment. When you proceed with your paving, when you come to 
the stream or otherwise where a bridge or culvert is neces- 
sary, the construction of that is simply in continuation of a 
work in progress. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Then it is not necessary that we shall have 
to legislate to complete this $14,600,000 memorial bridge across 
the Potomac. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It will be necessary to get an appropriation. 
ri DAVIS of Minnesota. You can not build it out of this 

un 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dalzell], on May 4, 1900, made 
a ruling that is in point here. I read from Hinds’ Precedents, 
Volume IV, section 3794: 


On May 4, 1900, the sundry civil appropriation bill being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, this paragraph was read: 

“Tor construction of a bridge across Rock Creek on the line 
of the roadway from Quarry Road entrance under the direction 
of the Engineer Commissioner of the District of. Columbia, 822, 
000, one-balf of which sum shall be paid out of the revenues of 
the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. J. H. Bankhead, of Alabama, haying made a point of order, the 
Chairman held: 

“The Chair has no doubt that this appropriation is in con- 
tinuance of a public work already begun and is not subject to 
a point of order.” 


With this the Chair concurs, and the point of order is over- 
ruled. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as a new Mem- 
ber of this House, I had not been here but a few weeks until 
I became convinced that there was something radically wrong 
in the system under which the District of Columbia is goy- 
erned. Subsequent inyestigation has confirmed this opinion. 
The length of time consumed by Congress in District of Co- 
lumbia legislation is out of all proportion to the time con- 
sumed in legislating for the rest of the United States. Under 
the rules of this House, two Mondays in each month are de- 
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voted to District legislation; that is, 2 days out of every 24 
must be spent by Congress in District of Columbia legislation, 
and the other legislative days are reserved for general legis- 
lation. Two days to legislate for one-half million people and 
24 days to legislate for the remaining 109,500,000 people in the 
United States. 

I am not criticizing Congress for this legislation, but I am 
criticizing a system that requires so much of the time of Con- 
gress in legislating for the District of Columbia. We are 
spending practically one-twelfth of the entire session in legis- 
lation involving an infinity of detail with reference to the 
District of Columbia, while the major things involving the 
prosperity and economic life of the Nation are pushed aside. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr, LOZIER. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. And at the rate we are going, we shall prob- 
ably spend one-twelfth more. 

Mr. LOZIER. This is probably true. The Members of this 
House must realize that this policy was never contemplated 
when the District of Columbia was selected as our seat of gov- 
ernment. And if the fathers of this Republic, who voted to 
establish the Capital at the fails of the Potomac, instead of at 
the falls of the Delaware, could see the trouble and perplexity 
which surround Congress now over the legislation with ref- 
erence to the District of Columbia, they would wonder whether 
or not they were wise in coming out to what was then almost 
a wilderness for a site for our National Capital. 

The founders of our Government encountered serious diffi- 
‘culties in deciding on a location for our Capital. 

The Continental Congress met in different cities, having had 
an ambulatory experience. It assembled on 10 occasions at 
8 different places—Philadelphia, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Lan- 
easter, York, Philadelphia, Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, and 
New York. The first five meetings were during the Revolu- 
tionary War. On June 21, 1783, a mob interrupted the session 
of the Congress in Philadelphia. This mob was composed 
largely of militiamen who were demanding payment for their 
Services. The Members were not permitted to speak, and loaded 
muskets were drawn on the Members. As a result Congress 
decided to erect a building near the falls of the Delaware 
river (Trenton). This plan was opposed by the southern 
Members of the Continental Congress, who demanded that an- 
other meeting place should be provided near the falls of the 
Potomac and that Congress should meet first at one of these 
places. and then at the other. The New Jersey proposition was 
‘adopted, but as the Government had no money to build a Capitol 
It was decided that Congress should meet in New York City 
until the new Capitol was ready for occupancy. 

There was widespread opposition to Congress meeting in 
New York City, where it was claimed the Members would be 
under the sinister and corrupting influence of the “money 
power.” The proposal to select Philadelphia as the permanent 
Capital was objected to because the Quakers fayored the aboli- 
tion of slavery, which indicates that even at that early day the 
Slavery question was becoming a factor in public affairs. 

The first Congress after the adoption of our Federal Con- 
stitution seriously contemplated establishing the Capital of the 
Nation on the banks of the Susquehanna. To Thomas Jefferson 
is ascribed the credit of having defeated this carefully pre- 
pared plan. He desired to locate the Capital of the Nation 
on the Potomac, midway between the South and North and 
far from the then centers of wealth and population, to the end 
that Congress and the National Government might at all times 
be free and far removed from the “corrupting influences” of 
the money power and commercial classes, who were then begin- 
ning to exercise a potential influence in public affairs. 

Mr. Jefferson gave a dinner to which a large number of 
Members of Congress were invited. Among the guests were 
two very aggressive anti-Federalists who were opposing the 
assumption of the State debt by the Federal Government. 
As a result of “logrolling,” these two anti-Federalists with- 
drew their opposition to the Federal Government assuming 
the debts of the States on condition that the Federalists vote 
to tstablish the Capital on the banks of the Potomac after 
10 years, during which time the Capital was to remain at 
Philadelphia. The Federalists were very anxious to have the 
General Government assume the debts of the several States, 
and in order to secure the adoption of this policy a sufficient 
number of the Federalists voted with the southern Members 
to insure the location of the Capital on the Potomac. 

The act of Congress of June 28, 1790, established the Capi- 
tal “at some place between the mouths of the Eastern Branch 
and the Connogocheague.” The District was laid out bs 
General Washington. It may be of interest to note that it 
included the site of the ancient village of Powhatan, 


— 


A man named Pope had at one time owned and oceupled 
this land as a plantation. Strange as it may seem, he must 
have dreamed that at some time the Capitol of the Nation 
would be located here, for in his will he called this hill “the 
Capitol” and a brook nearby “the Tiber.” 

When the Capital was established here it was far removed, 
as distance was then computed, from the great centers of 
wealth and population. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
other constitutional fathers contributed materially to the up- 
building of the District of Columbia and the city of Wash- 
ington, After the burning by the British Army, Congress de- 
cided to remove the Capital to some northern locality. The 
Speaker cast the deciding vote on this proposal, but the plan 
was abandoned and the Capitol of our Nation remained on 
the site where the founders of our Republic established it. 

The District of Columbla was governed by three commis 
sioners appointed by the President until 1871, at which time, in 
response to a general demand from the people of the District, 
it was given a governor, legislature, and a Delegate in Con- 
gress. After three years of self-government the District wag 
bankrupt. During this period graft and corruption permeated 
every branch of the District government, and it was neces- 
sary for Congress to again assume direct legislative control over 
the affairs of the District. 

By the act of June, 1878, the present comprehensive scheme 
of government was adopted. This bill has been referred to by 
our Supreme Court as “the Constitution of the District of Co- 
lumbia.” Up to 1874, all of the expenses of the District were 
paid by the people of the District. For a time thereafter these 
expenses were divided equally between the District and the 
Federal Government. Later on these expenses were appor- 
tioned on a 60-40 basis. 

Now, we shall have in the city of Washington within less than 
a quarter of a century, 1,000,000. people; and the complications 
which now confront the Congress will be multiplied over and 
over again. When the people of the District of Columbia want 
anything they come before Congress and say, “We are the 
wards of the Government. The United States is the wet nurse 
of this municipality, and you must open the Treasury of the 
United States and make appropriations for the maintenance 
of the District.” The contention as to how the expense of the 
District shall be apportioned waxes warmer at each session 
of Congress. 

Now, some method must be devised within the next few years 
by which Congress and the people of the United States will be 
relieved from the necessity of legislating in matters involving 
an infinity of details, with reference to the municipal and local 
matters of the District of Columbia. 

It seems to me that ultimately we shall be forced, in self- 
defense, to cede back to the State of Maryland this District 
territory, the United States Government retaining jurisdiction 
and sovereignty over its buildings and grounds, with such addi- 
tional sovereignty and jurisdiction as may be found necessary 
to enable the Federal Government to efficiently and effectively 
function, If that is done, the District will become a part of 
the State of Maryland, with all the civil and political rights 
of the present citizens of Maryland. Then the people of the 
District will have representation in Congress. They will have 
the right to vote for President and Vice President. They will 
not be disfranchised as they now elaim to be, and yet at the 
same time they will be subject to State laws and enjoy the 
municipal powers now exercised by the citizens of Maryland. 
This done, they will not be clamoring at the doors of Congress 
each year for appropriations, and the time of Congress can be 
given to the enactment of legislation in which the people of 
the entire United States have an interest. 

I have not formulated a definite plan, but I am making this 
suggestion hoping that before the assembling of the second 
session of the Sixty-eighth Congress the leaders in the House— 
the men who are familiar with District affairs, the men who 
have studied these problems and know the needs and difficul- 
ties of the people of the District—will get together and formu- 
late a plan which will permanently solve this complicated 
problem of District of Columbia government. 

We have been quibbling and engaging in child’s play so far 
as legislation for the District is concerned, and there will 
always be trouble and contention until we have adopted a sys- 
tem by which Congress will be relieved of the necessity at 
every session of Congress of devoting a considerable part of its 
time in legislating for the District. 

No other nation has “a District of Columbia problem.” 
Other nations efficiently function with their seat of government 
in cities which are not under national control. 

I am suggesting no definite plan. I am committed to no 
particular policy, but I do say that a change in the system for 
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the government of the city of Washington and the District of 
Columbia is inevitable. This is a big question, and Congress 
might as well begin in earnest to consider its proper solution. 

It is ont of the question to talk about giving the District 
self-government in’ the sense of according it representation in 
the House, Senate, and Electoral College, but I do favor some 
system which will, in so far as possible, give the District self- 
government, with the burdens and benefits incident thereto; 
and it may be necessary to relinquish the District territory to 
the State of Maryland, the Federal Government retaining juris- 
diction and sovereignty over its buildings and grounds and all 
such additional sovereignty and jurisdiction as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Government to efficiently and effectively 
function. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. The distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. Lozier] complains because Congress, as he says, devotes 
about one-fifth of its time to District legislation, but there is 
not one-fifth of the Members of Congress who do that at all. 
Until some few extra Members came in a few minutes ago, I 
counted at one time to-day only 15 Members on the floor who 
were devoting their time to District affairs, 

Mr. LOZIER. The gentleman from Missouri has been here 
all day. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will count, he will see 
that not over 30 or 85 Members devote very much time to Dis- 
trict business at any time when this bill is up, so that when 
bills affecting the District of Columbia come up it is natural 
for those of us who have studied District business to take the 
floor. We have made a study of them during many days and 
sometimes during a part of the night, so gentlemen should not 
complain when we do have to take the floor. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I just want to say that I agree en- 
tirely with the gentleman that when we are discussing District 
affairs, which are of so much importance to the general tax- 
payers as well as to Washington itself, there should be more 
Members here. I would like to say at the same time that the 
gentleman's [Mr. Lozier] suggestion that the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia be returned to its mother State of Maryland is one 
which interests me very greatly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Appropriations hereafter made for the construction and repair of 
bridges shall be available for repairing, when necessary, any bridge 
carrying a public street over the right of way of property of any rail- 
way company, or for constructing, reconstructing, or repairing in such 
manner as shall in the judgment of the commissioners be necessary 
reasonably to accommodate publie traffic, any bridge required to carry 
or carrying such traffic in a public street over the right of way or 
property of any canal company operating as such in the District of 
Columbia, on the neglect or refusal of such railway or canal company 
to do such work when notified and required by the commissioners, and 
the amounts thus expended shall be a valid and subsisting lien against 
the property of such railway company or of such canal company, and 
shall be collected from such railway company or frem such canal com- 
pany in the manner provided in section 5 of an act providing a perma- 
nent form of government for the District of Government, approved 
June 11, 1878, and shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit 
of the United States and the District of Columbia in the same pro- 
portions as the appropriations for such purposes have been or may be 
paid from the Treasury of the United States and the revenues of the 
District ef Columbia. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, and 
I will say that this amendment is the same amendment that I 
previously offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 25, line 15, after the 
words “in the” strike out “same proportions as the appropriations 
for such purposes have been may be paid from the Treasury of the 
United States and the revenues of the District of Columbia,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “ proportions required by law.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me say to the gentleman from Texas 
that it does not change the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the 
last word in order to ask a question. We have several bridges 
across rivers here, the Anacostia and the Potomac Rivers, over 
which street railway ¢ompanies run their cars. The law re 
quires these car companies to pay a toll. They have gotten 
the benefit of the bridges which have been built at Government 
expense, yet I understand these street railway companies re- 
fuse to pay that toll and it is not being collected. I want to 
know why the committee does not take steps to make them pay 
for the privilege of crossing bridges which they themselves 
would have to furnish if they were not constructed otherwise. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Let the District legislative com- 
mittee, of which the gentleman is a member, enact some law 
which will force them to do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. The law is already here requiring them to 
do it, but they are not doing it. I imagine that if this commit- 
tee were to withhold the salaries of the individuals whose duty 
it is to make them pay that toll they would begin making them. 
pay it at once. I want to suggest that to the committee, that it 
withhold those salaries if they do not begin collecting those tolls 
in full and make them pay. Why should we furnish this big, 
fine $3,000,000 Francis Scott Key Bridge across the Potomac 
and let the railroad companies cross it, when they would have 
had to build it themselves if they were not given the privilege 
of crossing it? We had to make it wide enough to carry their 
tracks, and they ought to pay the full amount of the toll 
required by law or they ought not to be permitted to cross it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. f 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This would be a fruitful subject for 
investigation. would it not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, investigations! I am sick of them; 
et they cost hundreds of thousands of dollars and accomplish 
nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ý 


Francis Seott Key Bridge across Potomac River: For miscellaneous 
supplies and expenses of every kind necessarily incident to the main- 
tenance of the bridge and approaches, including personal services, 
$2,000. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment: After the word “ Bridge” in line 4, page 26, 
strike out the words “ across Potomae River.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Minnesota: On page 
26, line 4, after the word “Bridge,” strike ont the words “ across 
Potomac River.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For cleaning and repairing sewers and basins, including the pur- 
chase of two motor field wagons at not to exceed $650 each, the pur- 
chase of two motor trucks at not to exceed $650 each, and the purchase 
of one motor tractor at not to exceed $650; for operation and mainte- 
nance of the sewage pumping service, including repairs to boilers, ma- 
chinery, and pumping stations, and employment of mechanics and 
laborers, purchase of coal, oils, waste, and other supplies, and for the 
maintenance of motor vehicles used in this work, $231,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the following language on page 26, lines 22 and 23, 
which reads as fellows: “and the purchase of one motor tractor 
at not to exceed 8650,“ being legislation, unauthorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not desire to be consid- 
ered diseourteous, but thinks the Chair has indicated his opin- 
ion on this matter. The point is overruled. 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman. On 
page 3, line 27, after the figures “$231,000,” strike out the 
period, insert a colon, and add the following language: 


Provided, That no part of this sum shall become available until 
regulations shall prescribe that parties connecting with such sewer 
system shall bear the full expense of all such connections, including 
necessary excavation. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: On page 27, line 8, after the 
figures ‘‘ $231,000," strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the 
following: “Provided, That no part of this sum shall become available 
until regulations shall prescribe that parties connecting with such 
sewer system shall bear the full expense of all such connections, includ- 
ing excavation.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. On what ground? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. On the ground it is legislation and not 
a limitation, 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, it is a limitation, pure and simple. I 
would like to be heard, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The language itself, as the Chair well 
knows, must show a limitation on the expenditure. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, here is the situation, I will 
state for the benefit of the committee, that ought to be inter- 
‘ested in this just as much as I am. At present, just to illus- 
trate the matter and show you that it does retrench, here is a 
20-foot lot that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] 
may own, He builds a residence on it and wants to connect with 
this Government sewer system. He does not make the connec- 
tion. He applies to the Distriet government down here at the 
Municipal Building. They send their plumbers up there and 
their dirt diggers and make all that excavation themselves 
out into the street, sometimes costing $200 or $300, if you 
please; they lay all the pipes, they make all the plumbing con- 
nections, sometimes costing quite a large sum, and for all of 
that they charge the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDRTLOu] 
only $30, or $1.50 a front foot for the 20 feet, in a flat-rate 
charge. That is the total charge for making such a connection. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. BEGG. I just want a little information. I just asked 
the chairman of the committee about this matter. I may have 
misunderstood the gentleman. If they are running a sewer 
down a street, that, of course, the city and the Federal Goy- 
ernment pays for? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, do you mean to say that if I own a lot 
and want to tap the main sewer the city pays the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and you pay just $30 for a 20-foot lot. 

Mr. BEGG. The chairman of the committee says otherwise. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman does not know. I have been 
down to the District Building myself and have found out. I 
have Auditor Donovan's statement in writing over his signa- 
ture that that is the case—a man with a 20-foot front lot pays 
$1.50 a front foot, which would be $30. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. That is for the main sewer laid 
in the street. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is for connecting the premises with 
that sewer to obtain service. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Where the property owner wants 
to connect with that sewer in order to connect it with his 
house he pays all the expense. 

Mr. BLANTON, I have Auditor Donoyan’s statement to the 
effect that the property owner does not, but pays just $30 where 
it is a lot 20-foot front. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman read his statement? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not the letter here. It is in my office. 
I have called attention to this à dozen times here on the floor. 

Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman is wrong, and the chair- 
man of the committee says he is wrong. 

Mr. BLANTON. That just shows how little some of our 
friends know about the District business. Let me tell you also 
about the water system. When the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brad] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] and 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] have their 20-foot 
lots here, if they want to connect with the water system to get 
the water to their private family residence, with a 20-foot lot 
they pay $2 a front foot, which is only $40. The District and 
Government pay all the balance. 

Mr. BEGG. What is the $2 for? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is just a straight, flat-rate charge, a 
lump-sum charge of $2 per front foot. 

Mr, BEGG. What for? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a bagatelle of-an excuse for getting a 
connection and having the District and Government pay for it. 
That is the kind of benefits these people living here have been 
getting for 25 or 30 yeurs. 

Mr, BEGG, Will the gentleman yield again? 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes. Two dollars a front foot is all they 
pay for getting that water connection. 

Mr. BEGG. Wait until I ask the question, please. Does the 
city pay for the water pipe or the sewer pipe or whatever it is 
that is used? y 

Mr. BLANTON. The city and the Government pay all of it, 
except the $1.50 and the $2 per front foot for making the respec- 
tive connections. 

Mr. BEGG. For piping it into the house, I suppose? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. And pay for the plumbing, too? 

Mr. BLANTON. All of it and the excavation, and charges 
$1.50 per front foot for sewer and $2 per front foot for water 
connection. 

Mr. BEGG. That is so ridiculous—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I know it sounds ridiculous, and it 18 
ridiculous, and that is the reason I am calling attention to it. 
It is something that has been going on here that ought to be 
stopped. This is the reason the people here in the District 
kick when you try to make them pay more taxes. They have 
been getting these things almost free for years. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, will the gentleman cool down and not 
get so excited and listen to my question until I am through so 
he will know what I am asking? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to send over and get Auditor 
Donovan's letter and ask permission to put it in the Reoorp 
to-night. 

Mr. BEGG. Let us pass this particular paragraph until 
you get that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
put in the Recorp in connection with my remarks, Mr. 
Donovan's letter showing that these very conditions exist here. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks—— 

Mr. BLANTON. All I want is to put in the Recorp Mr. 
Donoyan’s letter if I can find it In my office. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pauge.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, if the point of order leads 
to any particular discussion, I am willing to withdraw it, but 
without prejudice. i 


LETTER FROM AUDITOR DONOVAN 


The following is the letter referred to as received from 
Auditor Donovan: 


OFFICE or TH® AUDITOR OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, January 25, 192}. 
Hon, THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. BLANTON : In response to your request of several days 
ago I take pleasure in furnishing you the information you desire. 

Prior to the passage of the Borland amendment property owners were 
subject to an assessment for sidewalks, alleys, and curbs to the extent 
of one-half of the total cost. This is also the law at the present time. 
Property of the United States and the District of Columbia is not sub- 
ject to assessment for special improvements. Roadway improvements 
were first charged against property owners by the terms of the Borland 
law. Service sewers and water mains were and are now also charged 
in part against abutting property. 

The half cost of roadway pavement immediately abutting the front- 
age of assessable property, excluding street intersections between build- 
ing lines of the intersecting streets and excluding any pavement area 
beyond a line 20 feet abutting the property, is assessed as a special 
improvement tax against such property. The cost of any pavement 
area in excess of 40 feet is borne by the United States and the District 
of Columbia in the proportion that each is charged with the appro- 
priation. On streets where there are street railway tracks the railway 
companies are chargeable under the law with the whole cost of paying 
between the tracks and 2 feet exterior to the outer rail of the tracks. 
The property of the United States and the District of Columbia is not 
subject to assessment under the Borland law. 

For service sewers the law at present provides for a flat rate assess- 
ment of $1.50 per front foot, with certain deductions made for corner 
property. This rate represents approximately 37 per cent of the cost 
of the work. 

The special assessments received for the several forms of improve- 
ments indicated are paid into the Treasury of the United States, 60 per 
cent to the credit of the District of Columbia and 40 per cent to the 
credit of the United States, this being the proportion that each bears 
of the appropriations for the improvements. 

For water mains the law provides a special assessment of $2 per 
front foot, and *his amount represents approximately 66 per cent of 


1924 


the cost of the work. Water maln assessments when recetved are paid 
into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the water- 
department fund. ' 

At the time of the passage of the Borland law approximately 90 per 
cent of the streets within the Hmits of the old city of Washington were 
already paved, and many of the streets outside of those limits also were 
payed. I am unable at this time to give you an idea of the proportion 
of the streets outside of the original city of Washington that were 
paved when the Borland law was passed. 

Not only new paving, but the resurfacing and replacing of pavements 
is chargeable against abutting property under the Borland law. 

The Knox case in the court of appeals involved the question of the 
application of the Borland law to outlying sections of the District of 
Columbia and to the particular matter of paving Naylor Road, near 
the eastern boundary of the District of Columbia. The Knox property 
was agricultural property. There were no settlements in the immediate 
vicinity, There were no sewers, water mains, electric or gas lights, 
curbs, sidewalks, or building lines, and no other conditions which 
might be called town or yillage conditions. The court of appeals held 
in that case that because of the language of the law Congress intended 
it to apply to those settlements or sections which exhibited town or 
village conditions, and that the law did not apply to situations like 
those presented in the Knox case, The assessments were therefore 
ordered to be canceled. Similar cases are now pending in the courts 
in regard to other localities, which are claimed to present conditions 
that existed in the Knox case. 

The following appropriations were made by Congress for repair and 
maintenance of streets during the fiscal years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 
1924, each of such appropriations being charged 60 per cent against the 
revenues of the District of Columbia and 40 per cent against the rey- 
enues of the United States: 


$575, 000 
575, 000 


2, 160, 000 

The following appropriations covering the same period have been 
made for repairs to suburban streets and roads, payable 60 per cent 
from the revennes of the District of Columbia and 40 per cent from 
the revenues of the United States: 


1, 600, 000 
The following appropriations have been made for the same period 
for street improyements, including the paying and grading of streets, 
payable 60 per cent from the revenues of the District of Columbia and 
40 per cent from the revenues of the United States: 


r e eee 61 
. TORR oe acon 2144 28 
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The following appropriations have been nyade for construction and 
maintenance of sewers for the fiscal years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924, 
payable 60 per cent from the revenues of the District of Columbia and 
40 per cent from the revenues of the United States: 


Fiscal 1921 JN SS ees 15, 

Fiscal year 1922 ERSS 523.000 

n — — 002, 000 
year — —— 690, 000 
We — ion — 2. 231, 000 


I regret very much that it has not been practicable for me to furnish 
you with this information at an earlier date. In the event that you 
desire any more details regarding the several matters herein, I shall 
be very glad to respond to such a request from you. 

Very truly yours, 
D. J. DONOVAN, 
Auditor, District of Columbia. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the 
point of order without prejudice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule; but if the 
gentleman wishes to withdraw the point of order, he can do so. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the Chair is ready to rule, I would 
like to have the ruling. i 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chair will rule as soon as the Clerk 
has the amendment in form. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. While the matter is being prepared I 
want to say that “the gentleman from IIIinois,“ with his 
20-foot lot in the District, is altogether h cal. The 
“gentleman from Illinois” would not know what to do with a 
20-foot lot if he had it. {Laughter.] _ 
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The CHAIRMAN. This amendment provides that no part 
of this sum shall become available until regulations shall pre- 
scribe that parties connecting with such sewer system shall 
bear the full expense of all such connection, including the 
expense of excavation. 

That is intended to be a limitation. Under the ordinary 
rules applicable to these matters a limitation is proper only 
when it reduces the amount, puts a proper limitation on ex- 
penditures of amount, if it does not require some affirmative 
act on the part of some executive officer or change exitsing law. 
If it does either of these two things, it is not a proper lim- 
itation. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman from Illinois made a point of 
order against it, but I think I can convince the Chair that it 
is a change of existing law and hence legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not disagree with the 
gentleman. It is admitted to be legislation, but it is contended 
that it is a limitation and therefore comes within the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. It comes within the Holman rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was not stated by the gentleman - 
from Texas; the Chair understood the gentleman to contend 
that it was a proper limitation. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I contend that it retrenches expendi- 
tures, for it makes them pay, where we are now paying for it 
out of the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN, In what manner does it reduce the item 
to which it is offered as an amendment? The item authorizes 
the expenditure of $231,000. There is nothing in the amendment 
making any change in the amount of the appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Out of that $200,000 will be made connec- 
tions which the individual will pay for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The item in the bill under consideration 
appropriates for cleaning and repairing sewers and basins, in- 
eluding the purchase of two motor field wagons, and so forth, 
for the operation and maintenance of the sewage pumping 
service, and so forth, $231,000. The gentleman from Texas 
offers an amendment which provides that none of this sum shall 
be available until certain regulations have been made by the 
District commissioners, and the consequence of such an amend- 
ment would be that after they had made such regulations the 
amount of $231,000 is available and can be used. Therefore it 
does not retrench expenditures. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And it is not germane; it relates to 
sewer-pipe extension, This does not relate to the extension 
of sewers, it is for the cleaning of sewers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion for several 
reasons that the point of order ought to be sustained, and so 
rules, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For continuing the construction of the Upper Potomac, main inter- 
ceptor, $20,000, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 


new paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman put it in writing. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, while I am putting this in 


writing I ask unanimous consent to pass by the item with the 
privilege of returning to it after the amendment is completed. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the item will be passed 
over with the privilege of returning to it when the gentleman 
completes his amendment. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the commissioners to carry out the provisions of existing 
law governing the collection and disposal of garbage, dead animals, 
night soll, and miscellaneous refuse and ashes in the District of Co- 
lumbia (no contract shall be let for the collection of dead animals), 
including inspection and allowance to inspectors for maintenance of 
horses and vehicles or motor vehicles used in the performance of official 
duties, not to exceed for each inspector $20 per month for a horse 
and vehicle, $26 per month for automobiles, and 813 per month for 
motor cycles; fencing of public and private property designated by 
the commissioners as public dumps; and incidental expenses, $900,000 : 
Provided, That any proceeds received from the disposal of city refuse 
or garbage shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States to the 
eredit of the United States and the District of Columbia in the same 
proportions as the appropriations for such purposes are paid from the 
Treasury of the United States and the revenues of the District of 
Columbia; Provided further, That this appropriation shall not be 
available for collecting ashes or miscellaneous refuse from hotels and 
places of business or from apartment houses of four or more apart- 
ments in which the landlord furnishes heat to tenants. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


‘age 29, line 6, after the word “Columbia,” strike out the words 
“in the same proportions as the appropriations for such purposes are 
paid from the Treasury of the United States and the revenues of the 
District of Columbia,“ and insert the words “in the proportion re- 
quired by law.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. This is the same amendment that we have 
been carrying through the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. : 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS 

For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1928, $71,270; for services of extra directors at not exceeding 35 
cents per hour, $800; for services of extra watchmen at not exceed- 
ing 23 cents per hour, $600; in all $72,670: Provided, That employ- 
ments hereunder other than of persons paid by the hour shall be dis- 
tributed as to duration in accordance with the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1924. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Who are the extra watchmen, what do they do, and 
when are they on duty? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. They are on duty quite a num- 
ber of months in the year. Mrs. Rhodes is the foreman of the 
whole thing. 

Mr. BEGG. As director or watchman? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Supervisor of playgrounds. 

Mr. BEGG. What is a watchman of playgrounds? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. There is a watchman and a direc- 
tor as to how it shall be done. The watchman stays there an 
hour, sometimes two, and sometimes not more than 10 minutes. 
He is there to see that there is nothing going wrong on the 
playgrounds. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I understand the purpose of the 
director, but I do not understand the need for a watchman on 
the playgrounds. What is he watching for? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I could not tell the gentleman, 
except to say that after the playgrounds are shut up he watches 
to see that nobody goes there and interferes with them. The 
gentleman knows that the playgrounds have swings and things 
of that sort. That is what the watchman is for. 

Mr. BEGG. He goes on duty when the director goes off? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, for playgrounds, $151,270; of which $144,270 shall be paid 
wholly out of the revenues of the District of Columbia and $7,000, 
or so much thereof as may be expended, for the purchase of land for 
playground purposes, shall be paid 40 per cent out of the Treasury 
of the United States and 60 per cent out of the revenues of the District 
ef Columbia. 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Glerk read as follows: 


Page 30, line 20, after the figures “ $151,270," strike out the re- 
mainder of the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof a period. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is simply to 
carry out the change made in the fiscal relations. Of course, 
if the amendment to section 1 is continued, it will not be neces- 
sary to continue that any more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. No newspaper in Washington ought ever here- 
after to condemn the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
for any amendment that he might offer to a bill as unfriendly 
to the District. The amendment that he has had put on this 
bill is not unfriendly to the District. It requires this Goy- 
ernment to pay $8,000,000 a year. We paid over $400,000 for 
that playground out there opposite Mrs. Henderson’s on Six- 
teenth Street—100 per cent out of the Treasury—and we have 
paid over $150,000 since to put that wall there and improve it. 
And for other playgrounds which have been bought and paid 
for partly by the Government we have spent huge sums. 

The law now is that a playground shall be paid for wholly 
out of the District revenues, and this bill is merely providing 
for the present law, with the exception of $7,000. It provides 
that the $144,270 shall be taken wholly out of the revenues of 
the District, but the Cramton amendment would change it. 
That is in accordance with the present law, but it is fudging 
over the present law by providing that $7,000 shall be under 


this pro rata plan. The gentleman from Michigan wants to 
change that law. He seems to want to go back to the old law, 
having the Government continue to buy the playgrounds for 
the 70,000 children of the city of Washington. That is not 
right. I do not know why he has changed front on this situa- 
tion so suddenly, unless possibly he does not understand the 
fact that that law exists. He may be squirming under this 
criticism that has lately been made of him. I did not think 
that my friend from Michigan would squirm, when he has 
made so many good fights for prohibition and had the wets 
attack him all over the country. He ought to be impervious 
to these attacks by newspapers by this time. I do not think 
it is right for this little handful of Members to change that 
law, although I did not want to make the point of order 
against it. People may as well find out where we stand on 
this proposition. If you are going to have the taxpayers of 
this Government pay even for the playgrounds for the children 
of the city of Washington, the taxpayers ought to know it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I have never believed until 
to-day that one Member of the House could contribute so much 
misinformation as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
has succeeded in doing to-day. As a matter of fact, the amend- 
ment which I offered, the $8,000,000 proposition, provides 
that everything above that shall be paid by the District, and 
if that becomes a law that will include this $144,270, which is 
consuming the gentleman's soul in anguish. If I did not 
offer the amendment to strike out this language, the $7,000 
would be still a charge in part upon the Treasury in addi- 
tion to the $8,000,000, and the first part of it would be en- 
tirely unnecessary, and hence the amendment that I have 
offered. 

The gentleman thinks that the $8,000,000 would not accom- 
plish anything for the protection of the Federal Treasury. 
I am not desirous of greatly reducing the Federal contribu- 
tion, but the estimates that went to the Budget this year, If 
they had been approved by the Budget, would have cost the 
Treasury $13,000,000 instead of $8,000,000. Those expendi- 
tures and those improvements ought to be made, and I am 
providing a way by which those expenditures and improve- 
ments can be made without increasing the $8,000,000 of ex- 
penditure from the Federal Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, at this point I offer the 
amendment which the committee granted me leave to offer a 
few minutes ago, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 27, line 19, insert a 
new paragraph as follows: 

“That no part of any appropriation made under this head, sewers, 
shall be paid in, covering the expenses incident to a private-property 
owner haying his residence or business property connected up with 
said sewer system, in order to obtain service, but that all of such 
expenses shall be paid by said private-property owner.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is not in the proper place. This has nothing to do 
with continuing the construction of the Upper Potomac main 
interceptor, which is the paragraph immediately preceding it. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Illinois does not 
want the people to pay their share of sewer connections, it is 
all right with me. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am willing that the people of the Dis- 
trict shall pay their share of the expenses of this Govern- 
ment, but I want it done in a regular and orderly way. I think 
that a proposition of this sort should be considered by the 
proper committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a limitation pure and simple, and 
it retrenches expenditures. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It may interest the gentleman from Texas 
to know that a Member of the House just called the auditor's 
office and he finds that the gentleman from Texas is in error. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the situation? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I have not talked with him. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman who has talked with 
him state it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
white. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The auditor denies the statement 
the gentleman made a few minutes ago. 

Mr. BLANTON. He can not deny his own signature. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The law absolutely denies it, too. 

Mr. BLANTON. We will see when I get the auditor's letter. 


He seems to have stepped out. 
I have the auditor’s letter in black and 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is of opinion that the first part 
of this amendment is in order as a limitation and that the 
latter part of it is faulty, The Chair will read the amend- 
ment: 


That no part of any appropriation made under this head, sewers, 
shall be paid in covering the expenses incident to a private property 
owner having his residence or business property connected up with 
said sewer system in order to obtain service. 


Now, that plainly is a limitation. But this following language 
is not 


But that all of such expenses shall be paid by said private property 
owner. 


That is legislation, and the point of order being made on the 
Whole amendment it must be sustained. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reoffer the amendment with 
the other part stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Page 27, line 19, insert a new para- 
graph: 

That no part of any appropriation made under this head ‘ sewers’ 
shall be paid in covering the expenses incident to a private property 
owner having his residence or business property connected up with 
this sewer system in order to obtain service.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
“noes” seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Branton) there were ayes 
8, noes 13. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For alterations in police-patrol signal system in the second, eighth, 
and tenth police precincts, rearrangement of circuits and reconnec- 
tion of certain boxes because of changes in ‘boundaries of those pre- 
cincts incident to establishment of the new twelfth police precinct, 
including the purchase and installation of necessary poles, cross arms, 
insulators, pins, braces, wire, cable, conduit connections, posts, in- 
struments, extra labor, and other necessary items, to be immediately 
available, $3,120. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it is Saturday evening and 
4 o'clock, and I think we need a new shift, and I make the point 
of order of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Thirty-eight Members are present, 
not a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw it; we have an 


understanding 
SEVERAL Members. Too late. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


do now rise, and on that I ask for tellers. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I move a call of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves the 
committee do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Three gentlemen have arisen, not a 
suflicient number; and the committee refuses to rise. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. AYRES. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. BEGG. Can not we come to some amicable agreement? 

Mr. AYRES. We can; we can go ahead with this bill without 
killing so much time, We have been on this bill for the last 
four days and have gotten through 26 pages, and for one I want 
it understood we are going to proceed with it, and if I could 
have my way we would stay here until 11 o’clock at night. 

Mr. BEGG. Some of us are trying to help the gentleman. 

Mr. AYRES. I appreciate the fact that some are and also 
that some are not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division on that vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no division on the question of 
tellers, Tellers were demanded, and not a sufficient number 
arose, 


Mr. BEGG. On the motion that the committee rise I ask for 
a division. 
I make the point of order that the roll 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
call has commenced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee voted; some gentleman 
asked for tellers and only three gentlemen rose, not a sufti- 


LXV—i2 


cient number and tellers were refused. The Clerk will call 


the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


to answer to their names; 


Abernethy Fish McClintic Rogers, N. H. 
Aldrich Frear McDuffie Romjue 
Anderson Fredericks McFadden Rosenbloom 
Anthony Freeman McKenzie Rubey 
Bacharach Frothingham McLaughlin, Nebr.Sabath 
Bankhead Funk McNulty Schneider 
Barkley Gallivan McSweeney cott 
Beck Garber Magee, Pa. Sears, Fla. 
Bell Geran Major, III. Sears, Nebr, 
Berger Gifford Manlove Shreve 
Bixler Glatfelter Mead Sites 
Black, N. Y. Goldsborough Merritt Snyder 
Bowling Greene, Mass, Michaelson Sproul, III. ° 
Boylan Greenwood Miler, Ill, Stalker 
Britten Griest Mills Stengle 
Browne, N. J. Hard Montague Strong, Pa 
Browne, Wis Harrison Mooney Sullivan 
Brumm Hawley Moore, Ga, weet 
Buchanan Hayden Moore, III. Swoope 
Burdick Hersey Morgan ague 
Butler Hoch Morin Taylor, Colo. 
Campbell Holaday Morris Taylor, Tenn 
Carew Hooker orrow Thomas, Okia. 
Carter Howard, Nebr, Mudd Thompson 
Casey Howard, Okla. furphy readway 
Celler Hull, William E. Nelson, Wis Tucker 
Clague Johnson, Ky. Newton, Minn din, 
Clark, Fla, Johnson, Tex, Nolan Underhill 
Cole, 0 Johnson, Wash. O’Brien Upshaw 
Connolly, Pa. Jost O'Connell, R. I. Vaile 
Corning Kahn Oliver, Ala, Vare 
Cris Kell Park, Ga. Vestal 
Crol Kendall Parker Vinson, Ga, 
Cummings Ketcham Peavey Voigt 
Curry Kiess Peery Ward, N. C 
Davey Kindred Periman Ward, N. Y, 
1 Kunz Phillips ason 
Dickinson, Mo, Kurtz Porter Watson 
Dickstein Langley Pou Weller 
Dominick Lan Prall Welsh 
Doyle Larson, Minn. Quayle Wertz 
Drane Leatherwood Ransley Williamson 
Drewry Leavitt e Winslow 
Eagan Lindsay Reed, Ark. Winter 
Edmonds Lineberger Reed, N. X ood 
Fairchild Linthicum W. Wurzbach 
Fairfield Little Reid, III. Wyant 
Favrot Logan Robinson Yates 
Fenn Luce Rogers, Mass. Zihiman 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 8839, 
finding itself without a quorum, under the rule he caused the 
roll to be called, whereupon 235 Members answered to their 
names, @ quorum, and he reported the list of absentees for entry 
in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Missouri rise? 

Mr. LOZIER. I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Salaries: Superintendent, $6,000; 2 assistant superintendents, at 
$3,750 each; business manager, to be in charge of the business ad- 
ministration of the public-school system, and to be appointed by and 
responsible to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, $3,750; 
director of intermediate instruction, 13 supervising principals, super- 
visor of manual training and director of primary instruction, 16 in all, 
at a minimum salary of $2,400 each; in all, $55,650. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order to the language 
beginning in line 16, on page 83, reading as follows: 


Business manager, to be in charge of the business administration of 
the public-school system, and to be appointed by and responsible to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, $3,750. 


That is new legislation, a new position, unauthorized by law. 
If, however, the school bill were passed and had become a law, 
this would be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair inquire of the gentleman 
from Texas, are the officers named in this particular para- 
graph statutory officers? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. This particular position is provided 
for in the school bill which the House passed the other day, 
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but it has not been reported out of the Senate committee, as I 
understand; or if it has been, it has been in the last day or so. 
Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDSON. Would the gentleman reserve his point of 
order if the position were changed so that he could be ap- 
pointed by and be responsible to the Board of Education? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I will say this to the gentleman; If 
the school bill passes—and I understand it will pass—it is 
going to be necessary for the Committee on Appropriations 
to bring in a deficiency bill not only for the school bill but 
also for the police and fire bill when it becomes a Jaw. So 
we might just as well provide for all of these positions after 
the school bill passes. There is no use in carrying this position 


in this bill. 
Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
Mr. HUDSON. I agree with the gentleman as to his point 


of order, but we might as well agree here. 

Mr. BLANTON, These matters all have to be threshed 
out after the Senate passes on the school bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota 
agree that these are statutory provisions? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will concede that this is sub- 
ject to a point of order. But it is the most important thing 
in this bill. Heretofore we have never had a business mana- 
ger. The school business is tangled up because we have no 
efficient man to attend to the business management of the 
schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Suamers of Washington: Page 33, at the 
end of line 22, insert: Provided, That no part of this sum shall be 
available for the payment of the salaries of any superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, director of intermediate instruction, or supervising 
principal who permits the teaching of partisan politics, disrespect to 
the Holy Bible, or that ours is an inferior form of government.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall not make a point of 
order to that. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
limitation, and of course it is in order. 

I think everyone will agree with me that no teaching of 
this kind should be permitted in the schools of this District 
nor in the public school of any city or town in any State in the 
Union, 

I have spoken to a number of Members, and it is an exception 
to find one who does not say that his children have come to 
him with complaints in regard to one or the other of the 
points mentioned in this amendment. 

In the interest of the highest possible standard of education 
in this city, and because I believe that the schools here should 
be as nearly as possible a model for those throughout the 
country, I think this thing ought to be stopped, and this amend- 
ment will have that effect. 

If it should be contended that no one is guilty of permitting 
this, then the amendment will do no harm. If they are guilty 
of permitting it knowingly, then it should apply. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 

“man yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Has the gentleman information 
that such things are going on in the schools which his amend- 
ment is intended to reach? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I have. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Who will pass upon the question 
as to whether this is happening or not? Who will be the 
arbiter? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The school board. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will not the man who issues or 
pays these warrants be the one? This being a limitation on 
this appropriation, will they not pass this question up to the 
accounting officers of the Government? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. All right, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In a practical way, I would like 
to know how that is going to work. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It might be up to the ac- 
counting officers. Anyhow, there would be a way then by 
which one might file a complaint and stop the payment of 
salaries to anyone who has been permitting this pernicious 
teaching. It has unquestionably been going on for years, and 
is going on in this present year, 7 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman think 
that the Board of Education can control this matter? Does’ 
cer 3 think it wise to put a limitation upon the appro- 

riation 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Tes, I do; because I know 
of no other way to reach it. This will stop it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. An act of Congress would reach 
it in the regular way. 1 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There is no other way that 
I know of whereby we can reach it in a practical manner. In 
the interest of our children and of the Government itself this 
teaching must stop. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

e TANEDE: Mr. Chairman, may we have it again re- 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to 
amendment. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Principals of junior high schools, eight at $2,700 each; seven assist- 
ant principals, who shall be deans of girls of the Central High choal, 
Eastern High School, Dunbar High School, Business High School, 
Western High School, McKinley Manual Training High School, and 
Armstrong Manual Training High School, at $2,400 each: Provided, 
That said assistant principals shall be placed at a basic salary of 
$2,400 per annum and shall be entitled to an increase of $100 per 
annum for five years. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the legislation that is in this paragraph, as follows: 
“Seven assistant principals, who shall be deans of girls of the 
Central High School, Eastern High School, Dunbar High 
School, Business High School, Western High School, McKinley 
Manual Training High School, and Armstrong Manual Train- 
ing High School.” In that connection I will state that it is 
legislation unauthorized by law. If the teachers’ salary bill 
had become a law this would be authorized, and when the 
teachers’ salary bill finally becomes a law it is going to re- 
quire that all of those salaries be taken care of in a deficiency 
bill, so there is no use of providing here for these new posi- 
tions. In other words, there are four new assistants here pro- 
vided, and the present Jaw permits only three assistants. When 
the teachers’ salary bill passes it will permit seven, but that 
bill has not yet the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Which of these schools are not author- 
ized by law? 

Mr. BLANTON. Thefollowing are not authorized by law, and 
they are the only ones I am attempting to reach: Business High 
School, Western High School, McKinley Manual Training High 
School, and Armstrong Manual Training High School. The 
only part I care to make a point of order against is that relat- 
ing to the word “ seven” when it ought to be “three” and those 
four high schools named above, because they are new positions 
that are created by the school-teachers’ salary bill which is now 
before the Senate. There is no use of putting them in until the 
bill has passed the Senate and becomes law, The Senate might 
change the bill and restrict the number to six or less. A fight 
is now being made on this very item by one of the Senators who 
is on the Senate District Committee. We do not know what the 
Senate is going to do, so what is the use of putting it in this 
bill until the legislative bill passes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of order conceded by the 
chairman of the subcommittee? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I concedesthe point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained against 
the four named by the gentleman from Texas, the Business 
High School, Western High School, McKinley Manual Training 
High School, and Armstrong Manual Training High School, 
The rest of the language remains. Without objection the word 
“ geyen ” will be changed to “ three.“ 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, for teachers, $3,459,740. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington offers the following amendment: Page 
36, at the end of line 17, insert: “Provided, That no part of this sum 


the 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
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shall be available for the payment of the salary of any teacher who 
teaches partisan politics, disrespect for the Holy Bible, or that ours 
is an inferior form of government.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For contingent expenses, including furniture and repairs of same, 
pay of cabinetmaker, stationery, printing, ice, and other necessary items 
not otherwise provided for, including an allowance of not exceeding 
$312 per annum for a motor vehicle for each of the superintendents 
of schools, the superintendent of janitors, the two assistant superin- 
tendents, the director of primary instruction, the school cabinetmaker, 
the supervising principal in charge of the white special schools, the 
chief medical and sanitary inspector of schools, and the supervising 
principal of the colored special schools, and including not exceeding 
$3,000 for books of reference and periodicals, $76,040: Provided, That 
a bond shall not be required on account of military supplies or equip- 
ment issued by the War Department for military instruction and prac- 
tice by the students of high schools in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the proviso for the purpose of asking a question. Has it been 
customary heretofore to have a bond? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The law requires that they shall 
put up a bond. 

Mr. BEGG, Then, what is the reason for providing that they 
shall not put up a bond? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It would take $600 to pay the 
premium on this bond, but we want to save that and it does 
not amount to anything at all. 

Mr. BEGG. I withdraw the reservation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For completing the construction of a building to replace the present 
John F. Cook School, $150,000. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I was somewhat surprised when I learned 
that there has been no Budget estimate for the construction of 
new schools in the District of Columbia. From what has been 
told me by citizens who live here and who have children in 
these public schools there is, particularly in certain sections, a 
very crowded condition, and in a sense children are being denied 
proper school facilities. That is a condition which I do not 
think ought to exist in the National Capital. > 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It does not exist. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
I am going to cite the gentleman to a case where it does exist 
and I shall show facts which show that that condition exists, 

Mr, DAVIS of Minnesota. It may exist in one or two places. 

Mr. BYRNS. of Tennessee. That is the point. If that is true, 
the Congress should provide relief for those one or two places, 
and that is the point I am making. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. They have asked for no new school 
buildings at all. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am not criticizing the gentlemen 
or the committee, but I am criticizing the commissioners and 
the Board of Education, if they are the ones who should sub- 
mit such an estimate. I stated I was surprised there had been 
no estimate made for the construction of new schools, and it 
seems to me it is a neglect that ought to be called to the atten- 
tion of those in authority here in the District. - The Govern- 
ment pays 40 per cent of the expenditures of the District. Other 
cities do not have that contribution to their expenditures, 
Taxes are less in the District, as has been stated here many 
times, far less, than they are in any other city in the United 
States, where not only city taxes have to be paid but State and 
county taxes as well, and yet here in the National Capital we 
are confronted, as the gentleman says—in one or two sections, 
at least—with a situation that ought not to exist, because cer- 
tainly the city of Washington ought to be a model for city goy- 
ernments throughout the United States, and certainly it ought 
not to be said that here in the National Capital we are denying 
the school children of this District proper school facilities, I 
want now to call your attention to a specific instance. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. May I interrupt the gentleman 
just a moment? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will say that the construction 
of the buildings in this bill and what they are about to put 
into effect in less than three or four months will provide for 
9,888 elementary pupils more than we have now and 3,000 
more high-school children, so that the chances are 10 to 1 
that the places the gentleman is speaking about will be amply 


taken care of in two or three months. One hundred and sixty- 
four additional rooms will be provided in this bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I beg the gentleman's pardon; 
it will not relieve the situation in the locality to which I am 
going to refer now. Children ought not to be required to go 
ron 1 end of this District to the other in order to get to 

ool. 

We know that the city of Washington in the last few years 
has grown as rapidly, if not more rapidly, than any other 
city in the Nation of its size, and I dare say there are few 
other cities where in the last three or four years they have not 
started the construction of additional school buildings. 

This is a situation which has been called to my attention by 
a citizen of this community. He has no selfish interest, I 
want to say, because his youngest child is now in the high 
School, but as a citizen of the community he is interested in the 
children of the community and is interested in seeing proper 
school facilities provided. I want to read to you a statement 
which has been submitted to me which will show you that at 
least in this rapidly growing section in Cleveland Park the 
school facilities are being neglected, and those in authority, 
who ought to have submitted estimates, have neglected their 
duty in failing to come to Congress and submit estimates for 
the erection of at least one new school building in this par- 
ticular loeality. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield before reading that 
particular statement? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman think it is the business of 
the commissioners or the Board of Education or the Appropria- 
tions Committee to lay out a policy of new buildings, or does 
that belong to some committee of the House like the District 
Committee? I admit that what the gentleman is saying is ab- 
solutely true; in fact, I have made a statement along the same 
line; but who is at fault? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I said at the outset that I was 
not criticizing the committee of which I happen to be a mem- 
ber, because the Committee on Appropriations has always fol- 
lowed the policy, and must follow the policy, as the gentleman 
knows, of only acting on the estimates submitted. I am not 
criticizing particularly the District Committee. 

Mr. BEGG. Whose business is it? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am criticizing whoever it is in 
this District whose duty it is to come to Congress and tell 
Congress what is necessary in order to make proper provision 
for these children. I do not know whether it is the Board 
of Education or the commissioners, but somebody is certainly 


-at fault. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It is not the fault of the committee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am sure of that, 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman knows that there is a whole list 
of new buildings in this bill, all of which could be knocked 
out on a point of order if anybody cared to make it, and if the 
Committee on Appropriations can not do this, what committee 
ought to take that responsibility? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The District Committee, of course, 
is the committee that should make the authorization. 

Here is a case which I am going to call to your attention 
where I do not think legislation is necessary. All that is neces- 
sary is for somebody to come and tell the Committee on Ap- 
propriations what amount of money is necessary to begin the 
construction of a school there, and I think Congress would 
then have the authority to make the appropriation. 

Mr, FREE. Will the gentleman’ yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Les. 

Mr. FREE. Is not it a fact that they have just completed 
a building in Cleveland Park and yet there are not facilities 
for the children to go to school. My two children are only 
permitted to go to school half a day because in that locality 
they have not buildings enough to take care of all of the 
children. My children have to stay away half a day or else 
go to some other part of the city. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is correct and in 
accord with the statement that I am going to read. That is 
the locality I had in mind, and the reason for my submitting 
these remarks. They talk about putting up buildings. Do you 
know that in the Woodley Park section, the vicinity of this 
school, in 1921 they made an approprtation of $40,000 to buy a 
lot upon which to build a school building. That was three 
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years ago. The lot is there without having any building 

erected upon it. Some one in this District charged with the 

official duty of looking after the facilities for school children 

has failed to come here and tell us what is necessary to put 

a building on that lot. I say there is gross neglect in that 

5 enT locality of the needs of the school children of this 
istrict. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. If the gentleman will yield, I 
want to say in that connection that the same conditions as to 
the school children exist in the Western High School. ‘There 
are so many pupils there that they have to haye two shifts a 
day. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think that is the situation in 
almost every school in the city, if the information that comes 
to me is correct. Now let me read this statement: 

Jom Eaton School, at Thirty-fourth and Lowell Streets, serves the 
large and rapidly growing section including Cleveland Park, the Eng- 
lish village, Massachusetts Heights Park, and the large apartment 
houses on and near Connecticut Avenue from the Million-Dollar and 
Calvert Street Bridges to the Klingle Valley Bridge near Cleveland 
Park. Included in this area are Wardman Park Hotel, Cathedral Man- 
sions, and the large apartment houses at Connecticut and Cathedral 
Avenues; also the large Shapiro subdivision, one block east of Con- 
necticut Avenue, between Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Place. 

When the present John Eaton School was completed it was thought 
tthe school needs of this section had been met for some time. Four 
portables had been used before the building was finished. Upon its 
completion three of these were removed. 

Now the school is filled to overflowing, and a general conditian of 
congestion prevails. It has been found necessary in order to accom- 
modate the pupils to take the following steps: 

Crente a new first grade. 

Create a new fifth and sixth—a combination or doubling up. 

Create a new seventh and eighth—a combination or doubling up. 

Put the third grade into the portable. 

Put the new kindergarten in the teachers’ room. 

Have the first and second grades go half time, s 

The scholastice increase at Jobn Eaton year before last was 100. 
Last year it was 150. 

John Eaton School serves the immense area from Chevy Chase tò 
the Cook and Morgan Schools on Seventeenth and Eighteenth Streets, 
respectively. Its present enroliment is 799, which is 121 more than 
the school, under school regulations, is intended to accommodate. 

Around this Uttle school there are now being finished or built, or 
being projected for immediate building, 730 homes and apartment 
houses containing 1,174 individual apartments. Real-estate operators 
estimate this will increase the population around John Eaton School 
by 7,600. Allowing one child of school age for each two adults, this 
will mean an addition in the near future of 8,750 school children. 
Nowhere in Washington in an area of like size are such extensive 
building operations under way, amounting to some $28,000,000. 

The present situation is critical. If another year is allowed to 


@lapse without action being taken, a crisis will have been precipitated. 


School population situation near John Eaton School as shown by 
building under way and ted 
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Homes or spartments buil 
building, or planned 1 > 
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pacion house to be built 
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1 of 50, and 1 of 300 apart- 
ents; Connecticut and 


Total 1.904. 28, 500, 000 


3 Does not include small or individual operations in this section. 


And yet here we are making appropriations for the fiscal 
Year 1925 and making no suitable provision for the increasa 
of school children in that section of this city. In other words 
we are going another year without new buildings being con- 
templated, not due to the fault of Gongress—and possibly some 
citizens may say that Congress is niggardly—but due to the 
fact that the officials of this city, those responsible for the city 
government, have failed to come to Congress and tell what they 
need and what is necessary to appropriate to give these chil- 
dren proper school facilities. Oh, they were quick to come to 
the Appropriations Committee and ask for $200,000 to increase 
the park and buy somebody's property up in Klingle Valley for 
park purposes, but when it comes to the school children, giv- 
ing them proper advantages of education, then they fail to take 
into account their necessities. 

I have taken this time to call attention to the fact that some- 
body is failing to give attention to the needs of the District of 
Columbia for the school facilities which it ought to have. Cer- 
tainly the citizens of Washington pay less taxes than the citi- 
zens of any other city in the United States and can afford 
proper facilities for school children. I know that all who take 
pride in this city are particularly anxious to see that the chil- 
dren are given the facilities that they ought to have. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr, SPROUL of Kansas. Who is it in the gentleman's 
judgment that is at fault in not looking out for this matter? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, the commissioners 
make the estimates for the Budget Bureau. Whether there is 
some one who must make these estimates for the commissioners 
I do not know. My opinion is that if I was a commissioner 
in this city and if I realized the conditions are as I have de- 
scribed I would see to it that those who had this duty imposed 
upon them in the first instance performed it; or as a commis- 
sioner I would take it on myself to come to Congress and see 
if I could not get what is needed. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a 
few words. Had the gentleman from ‘Tennessee been here 
when I opened debate upon this appropriation bill and came to 
the matter of schools, about a week ago, he would have got 
my opinion—1I do not say that he would have got any informa- 
tion, but he would have got an idea along the lines I was 
talking about. I then stated everything that the gentleman 
has now said. You will find it in the Recorp. I said that 
they wanted to buy large tracts of land when they already had 
four large tracts bought within the last two years, one costing 
$215,000, two others at 850,000 each, and another at $40,000, 
upon which no estimates have ever been asked for buildings. 
I wound up my statement in conclusion by saying that it was 
time that some plan be devised, that they should get together 
and map out a regular plan and not go along haphazard, build- 
ing here and buying a site there without any plan whatever. 
I said that I desired that to be done in order that the Appre- 
priations Committee might proceed along proper lines. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I renew my point of order, 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from Texas takes 
more time than anybody else in the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know, but we have some business to 
attend to besides ‘here. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman has consumed 
more time to-day than 95 Memibers of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and I guarantee that I have spent 25 
hours on this more than the gentleman has, in my office and at 
night, with the gentleman somewhere else. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is not true. 


Mr. BLANTON, Well, it is true. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I am going to 
Stop 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 


that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. DAVIS of Mimesota. I have mapped out in my speech 
the same program as the gentleman from Tennessee 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Grama of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


1924 


reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 8839, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to- 

Mr, Coxneny, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

Mr, Mondax, indefinitely, on account of the death of his 


wife. APPOINTMENT OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates to preside to-morrow, 
as Speaker pro tempore, at the memorial exercises for de- 
ceased New York Members, the gentleman from New York, 


Mr. PARKER. | INCREASE OF POSTAL SALARIES 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask wnanimous consent 
that I may have 10 days within which to file minority views 
on the bill H. R. 9035, the postal salary increase bill. I under- 
stand the majority report was to be filed to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent for 10 days within which to file views of the minority 
on the bill H. R. 9035. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE M. E. BENTON 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the late 
M. E. Benton, a former member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, who died a few days ago at Springfield, Mo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a notable ex- 
Missouri Congressman has passed away. On April 27 at 
Springfield, Mo., Col. M. E. Benton, died at the home of his 
son, Nat W. Benton. His home was at Neosho in southwest 
Missouri, and he had gone to Springfield to attend a democratic 
State convention assembled there to elect delegates to the na- 
tional convention in New York City. M. E. Benton was born 
in Obion County, Tem., in 1847 and was over 77 years of age 
when he died. He served in the Civil War on the Confederate 
side. In 1870 he graduated from the Cumberland University 
of Tennessee and shortly thereafter moved to Missouri, follow- 
ing the example of his illustrious great uncle and statesman, 
Thomas H. Benton, who likewise was a native of Tennessee 
and moved to Missouri and afterwards served 30 years in the 
United States Senate from his adopted State. 

M. E. Benton was a former Member of Congress from the 
fifteenth district of Missouri, now represented with ability by 
our collengue, Hon. Jon J. Mantove. This district was formerly 
represented by Hon. Charles H. Morgan and Hon. William J. 
Stone, later Senator from Missouri. M. E. Benton entered the 
fifty-fifth Congress and served four successive terms with honor 
and distinction and for three terms was a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee. He was an active Member during his 
entire service—elognent of tongue and prominent in debate. 
Prior to his election to Congress he was United States district 
attorney for the western district of Missouri under Grover 
Cleveland, by whom he was appointed. A notable incident 
occurred while he was district attorney. For years he had 
never falled to take part in Democratic campaigns and his serv- 
ices were always in demand. While holding this Federal posi- 
tion he accepted an invitation and went out and made a Demo- 
cratic speech in campaign year, and President Cleveland 
promptly removed him from office. It attracted the attention 
of the entire country. His party did not love him less because 
of his sacrifice. His friends did not fail him. Senators Vest 
and Cockrell and other friends rallied to his support and he 
Was reinstated to office by Mr. Cleveland, who admonished him 
to forego making Democratic speeches in campaign times. 
Shortly after that he was elected to Congress. He was a 
courageous Democratic leader, bold in debate, and forceful in 
the discussion of public questions. He had taken active and 
Prominent part in the political activities of his party for 50 
years and never failed to attend and take part in the conven- 
tions of his party, over which he frequently presided, chosen 
because of his ability as a presiding officer and his parliamen- 
tary knowledge. He was learned in the law and enjoyed a 
large practice. He was a member of the constitutional con- 
vention of Missouri that recently framed and submitted many 
amendments to our constitution of 1875. He earned and de- 
served the high place to which he attained as a great Democrat, 
worthy of the honors that came fo him because of his ability 
and unusual service. 

He was my personal friend, and his notable record and service 
here makes it fitting that mention be made here of the passing 
into the great beyond of this strong and historic character, 
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TRANSPORTATION ACT 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the proposed amend- 
ment to the labor provision of the transportation act, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? } 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp I wish to have printed the telegram 
which I received to-day and whieh is as follows: 

Waycross, GA., May 2, 1923. 
Congressman W. C. LANKFORD, 
United States Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The shopmen’s association of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 
representing 7,000 employees in the mechanical department, located at 
various points in the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
Una, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, desire to file strenuous objections 
against the proposed legislation designed to change the labor pro- 
visions of the transportation act. Under the present law, we are free 
from dictation of the so-called standard labor organization and we 
kaye worked out a harmonious method for the handling of our own 
affairs with our employers in a manner that we believe will result in 
lasting benefit to oursetves, the traveling public, and the people of 
the communities where we reside and work. The satisfactory con- 
ditions now existing furnish full evidence that no change is necessary. 
We respectfully request that you oppose in our belralf the passage 
of the proposed law. 

G. C. Sreprexs, President. 
R. A, Evyexetr, General Secretary- Treasurer. 


To this telegram I replied as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3, 192}. 
Messrs. G. C. STEPHENS, President, and 
R. A. Eysrert, General Secretary and Treasurer, 
Waycross, Ga.: 

Your message received. I have received many telegrams and letters 
from workingmen, railroad owners, and citizens generally relative 
to the proposed change of the labor provisions of the transportation 
act, some advocating and some opposing it. 

I am giving the matter most careful consideration, with an earnest, 
desire to do what is best for all the people. It certainly is not my 
desire to do anything that will Injure the workers of this country, 
and I would not vote for any measure which I thought would do this. 
I shall gire your request most careful consideration; and thank you 
for wiring me. W. C. LANKFORD. , 


Mr. Speaker, I shall indeed be very happy if we ever succeed 
bere in Congress in working out a plan for the adjustment 
of the of labor and capital, which will be fair te both 
labor and capital and to the great mass of common people. 
Everyone is vitally interested in the proper solution of this 
very important problem. 

I realize that capital is entitled to a fair return on its in- 
vestment and that unless it receives such a return the rail- 
roads of our country and other such public utilities will cease 
to grow and help develop our Nation. I realize equally as 
well that labor is entitled to a fair return for keeping these 
great enterprises going and for its most splendid contribution 
to the welfare of the whole country. My sympathies are 
especially strong for railroad employees, my father having been 
a railroad employee for many years. He worked for several 
years as a track hand and later section foreman on what is now 
the Atlantic Coast Line, from Waycross to the Altamaha 
River, beyond Jesup, Ga. Although he quit the service of the 
railroad company before I was born I often heard him talk 
of his work as a railroad hand, and know that he always felt 
most kindly for others working for railroad companies and 
earning wages in any line of work. I always shared this feel- 
ing of my father. I might here add that I have every reason 
to be in deepest sympathy with the farmers of the country 
who are also vitally interested in this legislation. I was raised 
on the farm, and nearly all of my best friends in the world 
either live on the farm or were raised on the farm. So it is, 
Mr. Speaker, that when this bill comes up I shall approach it 
feeling in deep sympathy with all the parties concerned and 
most anxious to do what is best for all. There is no one 
thing which this Congress could do which would be of more 
Vital importance to the whole Nation in the way of a law 
than-a proper solution of the question presented by this pro- 
posed change ef the labor provision of the transportation act. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED ri 

Mr, ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 1631. An act to authorize the deferring of payments of 
reclamation charges. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and, in accordance with the 
order heretofore made (at 5 o'clock and 13 minutes, p. m.), 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, May 4, 1924, 
at 3 o'clock, p. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 278. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 3933, the Cape Cod 
Canal bill; without amendment (Rept. No. 636). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 279. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H. R. 8209, the Inland 
Waterways Corporation bill; without amendment (Rept. No. 
687). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CRISP: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 8905. 
A bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Hungary to the United States of America; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 654). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PAIGE: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 9035. A bill reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and 
employees of the Postal Service and readjusting their salaries 
and compensation on an equitable basis, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 655). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FREDERICKS: Committee on Claims. S. 87. An act 
for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.); without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 638). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FREDERICKS: Committee on Claims. S. 555. An act 
for the relief of Blattmann & Co.; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 639). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 799. An act for 
the relief of F. A. Maron; with an amendment (Rept. No. 640). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BLACK of New York: Committee on Claims. S. 935. 
An act for the relief of the Erie Railroad Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 641). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1717. 
A bill authorizing the payment of six months’ pay to Joseph J. 
Martin; with an amendment (Rept. No. 642). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1830. A 
bill for the refund of income tax erroneously collected; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 643). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2373. A bill for 
the relief of the Standard Oil Co, at Savannah, Ga.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 644). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FREDERICKS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2989. A 
bill for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Guess; with an amendment 
—_ No. 645). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4290. A bill for the relief of W. F. Payne; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 646). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5819. 
A bill for the relief of Capt. D. H. Tribou, chaplain, United 
States Navy; with amendments (Rept. No, 647). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6506. A bill 
for the relief of John Baumen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
648). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8297. A bill for 
the relief of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 649). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. BECK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8893. A bill for 
the relief of Juana F. Gamboa; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 650). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5774. A 
bill for the relief of Beatrice J. Kettlewell; without amend- 
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ment (Rept. No. 651). Referred to the Committee of the, 
Whole House. i 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims, H. R. 7194. A bill 
for the relief of Bertram Gardner, collector of internal revenue 
for the first district of New York; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 652). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 909. 
A bill to remove the charge of desertion against the name of: 
Frank George Bagshaw; with an amendment (Rept. No. 653). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ANDREW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 2105. 
A bill for the relief of Milton M. Fenner; without amendment 
aes No. 656). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: : 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 9054) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to transfer to the city of Port Huron, 
Mich., a portion of the Fort Gratiot Lighthouse Reservation,“ 
Mich.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce.’ 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 9055) to amend the 
national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9056) to include as part 
of the national forests in Oregon certain lands within the 
exterior boundaries of such forests, which were a part of the 
former Oregon and California land grant; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 9057) amending section 27 
of the national defense act of June 4, 1920, relating to enlist- 
ments; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9058) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and for the erection of a public 
building thereon at Gatesville, Tex.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9059) to provide for the purchase of a 
site for a post-office building at Mart, Tex.. to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9060) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and for the erection of a public building thereon at Ham- 
ilton, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa (by request): A bill (H. R. 9061) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to license customhouse 
brokers,” approved June 10, 1910, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 9062) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and enter judgment in any and all claims, of whatever nature, 
which the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians may have or claim 
to have against the United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDS: A bill (H. R. 9063) to add certain lands 
to the Nevada National Forest, in Nevada; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 9064) to provide for the 
protection of the Dinosaur National Monument, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAGON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 254) authoriz- 
ing and permitting the State of Arkansas to construct, maln- 
tain, and use permanent buildings, rifle ranges, and utilities at 
Camp Pike, Ark., as are necessary for the use and benefit of the 
National Guard of the State of Arkansas; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 280) 
for the immediate consideration of House bill 5195, to provide 
for a bureau of prohibition in the Treasury Department; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 281) for the 
consideration of House bill 5722, authorizing the conservation, 
production, and exploitation of helium gas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Resolution (H. Res. 282) to make in 
order House bill 8202, a bill to amend the act entitled “An act 
for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes"; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 9065) for the relief of 
Joseph F. Daniels; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 9066) for the relief of Wil- 
liam J. Nagel; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 9007) granting an Increase 
of pension to Sarah Compton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Ey Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 9068) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Barnaclo; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 9069) to credit the accounts 
of James Hawkins, special disbursing agent, Department of 
Labor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 9070) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth C. R. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE; A bill (H. R. 9071) granting a pension to 
William C. Younce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBBY: A bill (H. R. 9072) for the relief of Morgan 
L. Atchley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 9073) for the relief of John A. 
West; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9074) for the relief of Gar- 
rett Parker; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2656. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Emerson-Brantingham 
Co., Rockford Paper Box Board Co., Rockford Manufacturers 
& Shippers’ Association, Rockford Wholesale Grocery Co., Bur- 
son Knitting Co., Hess & Hopkins Leather Co., Barber-Colman 
Co., and J. Holmquist & Sons, all of Rockford, III., protesting 
against any change in the present transportation act; to the 
‘Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2657. Also, petition of the American Federation of Railroad 
Workers, protesting against the passage of the Howell-Barkley 
bill (H. R. 7358) ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2658. Also, petition of the Cox Jewelry Co. and C. A. Jensen, 
of La Salle; Lining Bros., of Peru; and W. T. Tress, Fred S. 
Keeler & Co., Fred H. Sanders, and Birger Carsen, of Ottawa, 
all in the State of Illinois, protesting against the tax on 
jewelry; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2659. By Mr. Gallivan: Petition of Massachusetts Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution, Boston, Mass., petitioning 
that authorization be granted for the complete restoration and 
repairing of the frigate Constitution at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2660. Also, petition of general executive board, International 
Association of Machinists, recommending favorable eonsidera- 
tion of the Howell-Barkley bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2661. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of California Independent 
Telephone Association, Pomona, Calif., in re elimination of tax 
on telephone and telegrams; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2662, Also, petition of National Paper Box Manufacturers’ 
‘Association, Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against passage of 
House bill 762, providing for amendment of the pure food 
and drugs act of June 30, 1906; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2663. Also, petitions of T. W. Simpson, Kennett, Calif., urging 
support of the Howell-Brinkley bill in re abolishment of Railway 
Labor Board, and American Federation of Railroad Workers, 
Jersey City, N. J., protesting against passage of Howell-Barkley 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2664. Also, petition of Penobscot Farm Center, Cool, Calif., 
opposing passage of the Paige-Kelly-Edge bills; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2665. Also, petition of Arhold Spring, Pasadena, Calif., urging 
passage of Senate bill 966, the San Carlos Dam project for the 
relief of the Pima Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

2666, Also, petitions of Seth Mann, of San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, California, resolutions adopted in opposition to 
passage of Gooding bill (S. 2327), and the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, New York City, resolutions against anything 
that would restrict the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
re rate making; to the Committee, on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2667. Also, petition of Board of Supervisors of Contra Costa 
County, State of California, resolution urging passage of the 
Reece-Capper bill providing for distribution of surplus military 
material; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2668. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of citizens of Eldon, 
Iowa, urging the passage of House bill 2702 and Senate bill 
742; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


2669. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of the Aneta Commercial 
Club, Aneta, N. Dak., indorsing the McNary-Haugen bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Sunpay, May 4, 1924 


The House met at 3 o’clock p. m., and was called to order 
by the Speaker pro tempore, Hon. James S. PARKER, of New 

ork. 

Rev. M. J. Riordan, pastor of St. Martin's Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord. Lord, 
hear my voice; let Thine ears be attentive to the voice of my 
supplication. If Thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O 
Lord, who shall stand? But there is forgiveness with Thee, 
that Thou mayest be feared. I wait for the Lord, my soul 
doth wait, and in His word do I hope. My soul waiteth for 
the Lord more than they that watch for the morning. Let 
Israel hope in the Lord, for with the Lord there is mercy, 
and with Him is plenteous redemption. 

Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord, and let perpetual light 
shine upon them. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of yesterday 
may be deferred until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal of yes- 
terday’s proceedings may be deferred until to-morrow. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

MEMORIAL EXERCISES FOR HON. W. ROURKE COCKRAN, HON, DANIEL 
J. RIORDAN, HON, LUTHER W. MOTT, ASD HON. JAMES v. GANLY 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the spe- 

cial order for to-day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On motion of Mr. Cannw, by unanimous consent 

Ordered, That Sunday, May 4, 1924, at 3 o'clock p. m., be set apart 
for addresses on the life, character, and public services of Hon. W. 
Bourke Cockran, Hon. Danre, J. Rrorpan, Hon. Lurnzn W. Mort, 
and Hon. James v. Gan ty, late Representatives from the State of 
New York. 


Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tions. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 283 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. W. 
Bourke Cockkax, Hon. Daxter J. Riorpax, Hon. Lorna W. Morr, 
and Hon. JAMES V. Ganty, late Members of the House from the Stato 
of New York. 

Resolved, That Members be granted leave to extend their remarks 
on the life, character, and public services of the late Representatives. 

Resolved, That, as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of their distinguished public careers, 
the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send copies of these resolutions to the 
families of the deceased. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr, Speaker and gentlemen, we meet here 
this afternoon to pay tribute to the memory of four men who 
gave distinguished services to their country in this body— 
W. Bourke Cockran, Danret J. Riordan, Lurar W. Morr, 
and James V. Gantry. I came here this afternoon, not to 
mourn the death of any of these men, but to call attention 
to the reasons why we should be happy that they lived and 
rendered such distinguished services to their country. I came 
here especially to speak of the work and life and character 
of my very warm personal friend and fellow associate here 
for 20 years, DANIEL J. Riorpaw. He was one of the most 
kindly spirits I ever knew. There was no day too long and 
no work too hard for him to do. ‘There was no task too 
difficult for him to undertake for the people of the State from 
which he came and in which he lived. 

He was a very modest, unassuming man, simple in his daily 
life. He had ability that few men realized. He was one of 
the most eloquent, interesting, and humorous men when he 
chose to exercise the gift of oratory. He seldom chose to 
exercise it. He believed that much better results for the 
country could be obtained by doing the real work for which 
he was sent here than by occupying the time of the House in 
delivering speeches. He was one of the most influential men 
who ever served on the Committee on Naval Affairs. Ha 
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served on that committee during the upbuilding of the Navy. 
When he first became a member of the committee the Navy 
was but the skeleton of a military organization. He, to- 
gether with George Foss, from my own State, the distinguished 
chairman of that committee, one a Republican and the other 
a Democrat, worked to build a Navy and succeeded in its up- 
building so that it was second to none in all the world. 

Mr. RrorpAN was a member of this committee during the late 
war. It was during that period that men’s souls were tried 
and their ability and patriotism tested. Dan RIORDAN was 
always equal to the task, whatever the task might be, He had 
the courage of his convictions, He had the integrity of pur- 
pose that Jed him to the place that he always ought to go. He 
was foremost in his advocacy of American rights in all that 
terrible conflict. He was an unobtrusive Member of the House, 
so far as work on the floor was concerned. His work in com- 
mittee was where he shone. After all, that is where the work 
of Congress is done. You show me a man who qualifies as a 
working member of the committee, with a singleness of purpose 
and integrity of mind and heart, with a love for his country 
that knows no turning, and I will show you a man who in 
season and out of season is the bulwark upon which the sta- 
bility of the Nation may depend. Dan RiogpAN was such a 
man. It was my good fortune to know him, perhaps, better 
than most men who have not had the privilege of coming into 
daily contact with him. 

Early in our service here we became attached to each other; 
and I haye never known the time or the condition, where the 
country’s interest was at stake, that Dan Rionbax was found 
wanting. It is a wonderful record to leave behind to his 
family and to his friends. 

Of riches DAN Rrorpan had none; and that is the best test, 
after all, of faithful public service, for public service is not 
calculated to enable a man to accumulate riches, if we count 
riches in dollars. But what DAN Rrorpan did accumulate was 
riches in the character of the service he rendered to his 
Nation and to his State. He left a heritage to those who were 
responsible for sending him here which ought to inspire them 
to do what they may be called upon to do better than they 
would have otherwise done it. 

He was a persuasive man in his modesty. He would come 
and sit beside an associate in the House and tell him the story 
of his needs and the needs of the people who sent him here 
in that modest, unassuming, characteristic way of his that car- 
ried conviction. No speech after such a conversation with Daw 
Rronbax was necessary to portray the subject to the man with 
whom he had the conversation. He had a mind that was alert. 
He was always on the outlook for the things that would be 
beneficial to his great State and advantageous to the Nation 
which honored him, and which he honored in the great service 
which he rendered. 

His life was one that went out to those who were less for- 
tunate than he. He was able to meet and greet, if I may use 
the expression, the down-and-outer and leave him with a better 
outlook on life. The man who had concluded that his days 
were ended, that his hopes were gone, that his life was fruit- 
less, that misery was the only thing in store for him had his 
heart gladdened by the words of affection and friendship and 
the handshake and the smile of recognition given to him by Mr. 
Riorpan. He was made to feel that life was not hopeless, and 
it was in things of this sort that he was conspicuous—not so 
by any effort upon his part to become conspicuous, but, rather, 
conspicuous by the the innate modesty with which he did the 
things that I have described. There is not much satisfaction 
in a man doing the things that Mr. Rrorpan did, if he did them 
only to become conspicuous through the effort of doing them. 
The conspicuity that he sought was in the work itself, with a 
distinct determination in his own mind that what he did no one 
should know except the one for whom he did it. That is the 
sort of thing that makes life worth living, that is the kind of 
service that I think makes men worth while, and if worth- 
while lives are of any consequence to those who live them, 
oe Dan Riorpan lived a life worth while and did worth-while 
things. 

So I say that I did not come here to mourn the death of Mr. 
Rrorpan. I came here to praise God that he lived, and that we 
knew him, and that we had the benefit of the life that he lived 
and the thoughts that he expressed. I came here to thank 
God that such a man was given to earth to mingle with his 
fellows, and that this man was permitted to become a part of 
the warp and woof of the Nation which gave him birth. It is 
because of this class of men that the Nation stands conspicu- 
ous throughout the world for its simplicity and determination 
to live for the future as well as for the present. What I mean 
by living for the future is to sow the seeds of service, ta do 
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one’s duty well, to set an example of clean living, and to make 
others proud of the citizenship which they bear, and which 
gives them such privileges as exist nowhere else. Mr. RIORDAN 
was an example of this simplicity and this kind of life, and we 
are proud that he lived and that he served and that what he 
did and what he said was worthy and clean and right. There 
is no reason why we should mourn the passing of men like 
this, and particularly there is no reason why we who believe 
in the future life should mourn, because we have been taught 
to believe that there is a future, and that that future will en- 
able us to meet again with those with whom we fraternize 
while here. He is gone in body, but his soul is with us. He 
has passed on. We are here for only a short time, and our 
days are not long. We should be mindful of that, and being 
mindful of that it should be our greatest aim in life to so live 
and serve that when we pass on our fellows who remain be- 
hind may be able to say of us what it has been my great pride 
to say here to-day of my departed friend, Dan RIORDAN. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I was here during the entire 
service of Mr. Morr, Mr. Rrorpan, and Mr. GaxLx. I knew 
them all well and had a warm regard and esteem for each 
of them and mourned the sad and untimely end of their 
service here. With Mr. CockkaAn my acquaintance was much 
longer and more intimate. When I first came to Congress 
31 years ago I found him already here with an established 
reputation as an orator. Although a young man in his 
thirties, his name was famous throughout the country, and 
though he had only been in Congress four years he was recog- 
nized as one of the formidable debaters and as one of the 
speakers whom his party put forward on gala days, and was 
a member of the important Committee on Ways and Means, 
which at that time consisted of only 17 members and was just 
beginning the consideration of the famous Wilson tariff bill. 

The first time I ever heard Mr. Cockran was at the extra 
session of that Congress which President Cleveland called 
for the consideration of the silver question, and he made a 
great impression upon me, not only by his oratorical powers 
but by the philosophical way in which he sought to probe to 
the foundation of the subject and develop its fundamental 
principles. 

A few years later Mr. Cockran and I were both members 
of a party which visited the Philippine Islands and in that 
way I came to know him intimately. He was a most agree- 
able and delightful companion, good tempered, considerate, 
entertaining, and showing those same powers of brilliant and 
epigrammatic speech which characterized him on the plat- 
form. Indeed, I sometimes thought that, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, he was always rehearsing in private for his public 
appearances, and was constantly schooling himself in forms 
of phrase as well as in argument and logie for public dis- 
cussions. It became a habit with him to talk forensically 
and brilliantly. And yet, while his conversation was spark- 
ling and argumentative, it was not so studied as to be affected 
or disagreeable, but indicated a mind ever on the alert and 
disciplining itself. He must have had a tremendous energy 
of temperament to be willing or able to always appear at his 
best and never require the relaxation which comes from care- 
less utterance. To me that was one of his strongest char- 
acteristics, a prodigious and unfailing energy which made 
him always interesting, stimulating, and effective. 

As an orator he was one of the best whom it has been my 
fortune to hear. He had a fine and powerful voice, an im- 
pressive presence, with a leonine head, great vigor and even 
vehemence of gesture, a consummate skill in arranging and 
developing his subject, a wealth of vocabulary, and an un- 
failing supply of wit and epigram, so that his speeches were 
entertaining and delightful as an exhibition, as well as power- 
ful as arguments. Both his intellect and wit were extraordi- 
narily quick and at his command, and the man who interrupted 
him nearly always suffered for his boldness. He was one of 
the brightest ornaments of this House. Whenever he spoke 
he was sure of a large audience, for those who disagreed with 
his opinions enjoyed the brilliancy and wit with which they 
were expressed. 

As a friend and companion he was delightful, warm hearted, 
and loyal and generous, always sociable and responsive, one 
of those rare men blessed with the qualities of both heart 
and intellect which make men both love and admire them. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, we are met here to-day to mourn 
the death of a colleague and friend who has answered the 
last roll call, who has passed to the great beyond, loved by 
his family and friends, respected by his associates, and hon- 
ored by a constituency he had so faithfully and conscientiously 
served for many years. 


ZP 
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LorRER WRIOHT Morr was born in Oswego, N. V., on Novem- 
ber 30, 1874, and died at the family homestead in that eity 
on July 10, 1923, at the age of 51 years. He attended the 
public schools and graduated from the Oswego High School 
in 1892, and from Harvard College with the class of 1896. 
After graduating from college he returned and took a post- 
graduate course. He first entered newspaper work but soon 
left that to become associated with his father, the Hon John 
T. Mott, who was then and is now president of the First 
National Bank of Oswego. On account of diligent application 
to this work within a short time he was advanced to the 
position of vice president and cashier, and held these positions 
until the time of his death. 

Coming as he did from a long line of men, both father and 
grandfather, who had been prominent in the politics of New 
York State, he naturally became interested in public affairs. 
His training and inherent adeptness to this work made him 
early in life a leader in local politics. He held a few minor 
city offices, but his first real prominence in New York State 
polities was when Charles E. Hughes, then Governor of New 
York State, appointed him superintendent of banks, one of the 
most important appointive offices in the State. From this 
time on he assumed an important rôle in the political life of 
Oswego County and the north country. Coming to Congress 
in the fall of 1911, the beginning of the Sixty-third Congress, 
be served continually until the time of his death and had been 
reelected to the Sixty-eighth Congress. During his service 
here he was a member of the Committee on Claims, Foreign 
Affairs, and for the last three terms had been a member on 
the Ways and Means Committee. He was also chairman of 
the New York Republican delegation. 

LurHer W. Morr was an energetic, hard-working Member 
of Congress, and no man in this body was more active or 
knew the wishes of his constituents better than he. He was 
a good judge of public sentiment and at all times represented 
it as he found it among his people. He figured service was 
stronger than talk, and I know of no man who was more in- 
fluential or had more friends among the people of his district. 
Prompt attention to the people’s business was his motto at all 
times. He was a pioneer in both the prohibition and woman 
suffrage causes, and in both he proved himself not only pro- 
gressive but awake to the spirit of the time. 

Of all the public men I have known I think I can truthfully 
say LUTHER Morr was the kindliest, and never was he too 
busy to do a favor or render a service to a friend, Another 
of his strong points was his loyalty to his friends. When a 
man was once a friend he always stood by him, and this 
loyalty of friends is plainly shown by the fact that during 
the seven times he was a candidate for Congress he never had 
A contest in the primaries and was elected each time by in- 
creased majorities. While a Member of Congress he was 
honored with a degree of doctor of laws by St. Lawrence 
University at Canton, N. Y., and George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington. 

As a private citizen, as a public official, he maintained that 
same modest, unassuming mode of life, and never ceased to 
grow in mental power and capacity to serve his people. He 
met each new responsibility and successfully mastered it. 
He filled with credit to himself, his family, and his State each 
new responsibility thrust upon him. He died at the height 
of his popularity and usefulness, a faithful public servant, 
mourned by a devoted people, who loved him for his frank 
and kindly dealings with his fellow men. 


Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, putting our thoughts in lan- 
guage that will properly express our feelings toward departed 
friends is, indeed, a hard task. To pay fitting tribute to four 
statesmen like Wrrx1AmM BOURKE Cockran, DANIEL J. RIORDAN, 
LUTHER W. Mort, and JAsres Vincent GANLy is doubly hard, 
because their passing is a loss not only to their families and 
friends but is a loss to the entire Empire State and to the 
Nation. 

I shall address myself more particularly to DANIEL J. Rror- 
DAN, as I knew him best and longest. Our acquaintance and 
friendship covered a period of 30 years or more. We served 
together in the New York State Senate from 1903 to 1906 and 
then again in the House when I had the honor of becoming a 
Member in 1919 until his death, he having served continuously 
in this body for 18 years. 

The individuals who stand out in prominence the world 
over are the ones whose honesty and simplicity first attract 
you and whose gigantic ability to perform their tasks after- 
wards impresses you. Words of praise can be used in the 


description of anybody who has ceased to exist, but truth- 
ful words describing a character that had to do with all of the 


different phases of human nature and came through without 
a scar is, indeed, the exception. This I can justly say of our 
departed friend, Dan RIORDAN. 

He was always ready to lend a helping hand to the needy 
and never tired of doing favors for those in need of his service 
as a Representative in Congress, a position in which he so 
long and so ably acquitted himself. His ability as a legislator 
was recognized and was emphasized by his assignment to two 
of the most important committees in the House—Naval Affairs 
and Rules. It can truly be said of him that he died in the per- 
formance of duty. He came to his office in the House Office 
Building one afternoon. While at his desk he complained of 
feeling badly, but littel did those with him know how seriously 
he was ill. It was characteristic of him not to complain, and he 
assured those with him that he would soon be all right. Later 
that afternoon he was found unconscious sitting in the chair 
at his work desk. He was taken immediately to a hospital, 
and that evening came the announcement that his spirit had 
taken its flight and passed on over the Great Divide. It was 
a surprise and a shock. 

To me it was personal. He had always been “Dan 
Riorpan,” tireless, undaunted, and invincible. He was my 
friend. His friendship was really worth having. Public life 
makes many fair weather friends. Many there are who shake 
your hand and pat your back when you are in the heyday of 
your power; but Rrorpan’s friendship was of the kind that was 
much stronger when the clouds of political or other adversity 
frowned upon you. He had a smile and a good word for 
everybody, from the highest to the lowest, who were connected 
with the busy life of the Capitol. 

Never posing as an orator, he was never a “ victim of words 
nor a phrasesmith.” He was simple and direct in thought and 
action; frank, truthful, and free from hypocrisy and cowardice. 
Naturally he had an unconscious courage. He was an excellent 
judge of men and measures, and never have I known a man 
in the State who in the halls of legislation or in the marts of 
trade won a larger or more loyal followng. The attendance at 
his funeral bore silent testimony to this. 

It was often and truthful said of Dan Rronůa x: Everybody 
likes Dan.” If he had any enemies, I do not know of them. 
Strenuous at times as were his political contests, they neyer 
left bitterness or revengeful feelings with him. He was a 
charitable man, and many a poor family and bereft widow to- 
day will miss the efforts which Dan Rionxbax was wont to put 
forth in their behalf. Among all the multitudes who knew him 
in boyhood and in manhood, in private and in public life, not 
one can recall a mean, vindictive, or deceitful word. Sincere 
in his beliefs, faithful to his convictions, steadfast in his 
friendships, he was loyal to every cause he espoused. His life 
has made many a man happier, his example will make many 
better, and his service to his constituency and to New York 
State will endure so long as our country shall last. 

I personally deeply mourn the passing away of DANIEL J. 
Rlonbax, W. Bourke Cockran, LurHer W. Mort, and JAMES 
VINCENT GANLY, all of whom typified the highest ideals and 
the very noblest and best American manhood and statesman- 
ship. And thus I bid farewell to beloved friends and col- 
leagues and leave them to the rest that they have so nobly 
earned, the rest which is the portion of the just till they are 
called to the dawn of the eternal day. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is to-day 
my sad duty and yet my happy privilege to speak to you of 
the passing of one who was for many years an honored and 
beloved Member of this House—Danret J. Riorpan, Repre- 
sentative from the eleventh district of New York. He was 
a New Yorker born and bred, a product of our teeming East 
Side, where he first saw the light in 1870. He attended the 
publie schools of the district until his seventeenth year, when 
he entered Manhattan College, graduating from that institu- 
tion four years later with the degree of A. B. He then 
became a partner in the real-estate business conducted by his 
father. He was, however, always interested in politics and an 
active worker for the interests of the Democratic Party, to 
which his family and friends belonged. This resulted at last 
in his selection as a candidate for the State senate, to which 
he was elected in 1902, at the early age of 82. He filled this 
office so satisfactorily that he was renominated in 1904 and 
once more elected. On this second election he was appointed 
by Lieutenant Goyernor Bruce a member of the committees 
on insurance, forest, fish and game, and military affairs, His 
work on these committees led to his being appointed in 1905 
a member of the special insurance investigating committee. 

By this time he was marked out for advancement and was 
nominated by his party as one A the Representatives to this 
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House from New York City and elected to the Fifty-sixth Con- 
He was once more elected to the Fifty-ninth Congress, 
to serve out the unexpired term of Timothy D. Sullivan, who 
had resigned. After that, for 16 successive years, from the 
Sixtieth to the Sixty-seventh Congresses, inclusive, he served 
as Representative for the eleventh district of New York, cover- 
ing the lower part of Manhattan and including Staten Island, 
He was beloved by every man, woman, and child in his dis- 
trict, of which he was a typical product, and was so popular 
that he was invariably returned to Congress by immense ma- 
rities. 
op in brief, is the story of his political career, during which 
he was uniformly successful and in which he has left a shining 
mark for those of us who were his colleagues to strive after. 
But to detail this is to give you only the husks and to ignore the 
good grain within. There is another side to this public record 
of office efficiently filled. That side is written in the minds and 
engraved upon the hearts of those—and their name is legion 
whom he helped and befriended in one way or another during 
his long career in the people's service. Service—there is a word 
that largely epitomizes what this man was, what his life meant 
to all of us who knew and loved him. No kindness that he could 
do for anyone, however humble, was ever refused. His heart 
was big with sympathy for those less fortunate than himself, 
and his hand ever went out to do what his heart prompted, 
Hundreds of men and women on the East Side have cause to 
bless the memory of Dantex Rronbax for many a hidden act of 
kindness, many a private deed of unselfish charity. Unselfish- 
ness, indeed, was the keynote of his character. He gave him- 
self constantly and unsparingly and found joy in the giving. 
I can testify personally to this, as can others of you who hear 
me to-day. Well do I remember when I first came to Washing- 
ton, considerably awed by my new responsibilities and decidedly 
vague as to the correct performance of my duties, He took me 
in hand, as he did many another, and made the path easy for 
my feet. He was never too busy or too much engaged to give 
me wise advice and kindly counsel or to discuss with me some 
matter of policy or conduct upon which I was in doubt. His 
help to me was never failing, and the mere knowledge that I 
had his ripe experience to rely upon worked wonders for me in 
the way of making me sure of myself amid surroundings that 
were at first decidedly strange. 

My story in this respect has, I am sure, been the story of all 
his colleagues from New York who came to this House later 
than he and whose good fortune it was to have in him a mentor 
and a guide. I can say of him whole-heartedly that he was a 
tower of strength to every one of us. His office door was always 
ajar for his fellow Members seeking advice or suggestions upon 
questions of importance. No man of us ever went to him for 
help, political or personal, and came away empty handed, And 
what he was to us he was in a wider sense to all his constit- 
uents, a steadfast friend and a stalwart champion. He was a 
true Democrat in every sense of the word, a plain man born of 
the plain people and devoting himself to their interests. He not 
only represented his district politically—other men have done 
that ably enough but he was, in a manner of speaking, the soul 
of it, the very type and flower of what it stands for. Behind 
every act and word of his in this House lay the all-absorbing 
thought “How can I best serve these good people who have 

sent me here and whom I represent?” His life proved how 
faithfully he answered that question, and his continual reelec- 
tion was the tribute paid to that unswerving devotion. 

There is little more that I need say, I have pictured the 
man to you as he was—a great Democrat, modest in his great- 
ness, resourceful, tender, considerate, tactful, wholly depend- 
able and whole-heartedly generous. He had all the virtues 
of the kindly race from which he came and was quick to catch 
the hint of sadness or of mirth and to respond to either—at 
once n genuine Celt and a true American. He was my friend 
and I mourn his passing. He was beside that the friend of all 
his fellow Members, and I verily believe of every living soul in 
his district. In saying that I have said everything. No man 
can earn a greater reward than this, and none that I ever 
knew more richly deserved it. 

But yesterday, it seems to me, he walked and worked among 
us in these narrow rooms, in this poor Chamber of ours, and 
then, on a sudden, his “cabined ample spirit fluttered, and 
failed for breath,” and to-day “it doth inherit the vasty halls 
of death.” His taking up of that great inheritance—his ending 
of this adventure that we call life—reminds me irresistibly, 
must in fact of necessity recall to us all, that we also are jour- 
neying in the same direction, and that as old Omar sings so 
sweetly, The bird of time has but a little way to fly, and lo! 
The bird is on the wing.” All too soon we also shall be called 


upon to take that last pilgrimage, and when that call comes for 
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you and me my prayer is that we may set foot upon that lonely 
road with as high a courage and as clean a record as did DANIEL 
Rrorpan. If you will bear with me for a moment, I should 
like to recite to you some lines written by another friend of mine 
for an occasion such as this—lines that appeal to me as being 
peculiarly fitted to express what I find it hard to say: 


A good man died to-day. At work he was 
When Death, who wished him well, at eventide 
Summoned him gently. Now, we weep because 
Too soon he died. 


Yet not too soon. Was not his work well done? 
And when the task is o'er repose is best. 

Earth hath no greater gift for this, her son, 
Than peaceful rest. 


Honest and honored, faithful, kind, and true, 
His name untarnished be was proud to keep. 

Simple and just, well has he earned his due 
A dreamless sleep, 


His life was quiet, even as his end; 
His homespun virtues joy about him spread. 
He was a tender husband, father, friend— 
And he is dead. 


Nay! Never dead while in the hearts of those 
Who loved him for his worth he lives enshrined. 
Death takes the bloom, the perfume of the rose 
It leaves behind. 


So, While we keep his memory green, we know 
His living presence all our tears hath dried. 

Death has his body, but himself—ah, no— 
He has not died. 


That is the note I should like to leave with you. Let this be 
our friend’s epitaph—one that, I think, he would himself have 
chosen: 


To DANIEL RIORDAN, who for a few years lived and labored with us 
in this House and who lives forever in our hearts. 


And now in all sorrow and reverence we commend his spirit 
to the Great Father of us all, from whom it drew. May his 
Soul rest in peace! 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the invitation to say something of the life and 
public services of Luraer WIH Morr upon this occasion and 
in this presence touches me very deeply. 

It is indeed an honor which I appreciate, and I am gratified 
at being afforded an opportunity to testify to the high char- 
acter and great achievement of a dear friend with whom I 
was so intimately associated in social and political life. 

Lotner WManr Morr was born in old Oswego, a city rich 
in history and tradition, and there in his early life molded a 
character which stood the test throughout his entire career, 
both private and public; his education in the city grammar 
and high schools, continued through that great institution of 
learning, Harvard University, from which he graduated with 
the degree of bachelor of arts, nurtured those soul-implanted 
ideals that bespeak manhood, integrity, and honor. 

The man who receives honor is the man whose life and work 
are most consonant with the ideals of the country in which he 
lives. To be true to such an ideal means honor and renown. 
In no land has such honor ever been purchased by wealth. It 
comes alone from service, self-sacrifice, and patriotic devotion 
to duty. In every land honor and renown are accorded to 
eyery citizen who fills his life with service to others in any 
walk of life, public or private, civil or martial; and such was 
the life of LurHER Morr. No one can point out the source of 
the American ideal of manhood. Like our people, our ideals 
seem to have been drawn from every part of the civilized 
globe. In them are to be discovered the religious teachings of 
all denominations, the self-sacrifice of the early founders of 
our Republic, who were willing to endure anything that they 
might enjoy freedom of conscience, and the courage and bravery 
of the early colonists, whose bold patriotism compelled them to 
take up arms to fight for a place where their ideals might be 
worked out in human conduct. 

From whatever source this well-recognized American spirit 
came, in these days and times it expresses itself in self-reliance, 
fair play, and the giving of equal opportunity. We visualize 
the American ideal in the self-reliant man, who asks no favors 
but demands an opportunity as his right, in the self-sacrificing 
man who is willing to spend and be spent that good may pre- 
vail, and in the patriotic man who under heaven finds his 
country’s demand superior and undeniable. 
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The American ideal demands honesty, clean living, fair 
dealing, equal opportunity to all, industry, and devotion to her 
institutions; and the American citizen who is true to that 
ideal, who is alert, active, unrestrained, and devoted in the 
performance of his duty, the American people haye always 
crowned and will always continue to crown with honor; and 
as men who have lived consistently and honorably up to that 
ideal pass away the hearts of the American people are proud 
to acknowledge their service with the highest measure of 
praise, and whether or not their memorials consist of statues 
or other material construction, they earn and they possess an 
everlasting memorial in the hearts and affections of the 
country's people. Those of you who were privileged to know 
LurHer Wahr Morr and with him labor in these Halls of 
Congress, know of his great devotion to the interests of our 
country, his untiring effort for the greatest service to his dis- 
trict and its people, his self-sacrifice that greatest good and 
the best for all might prevail, know that his was a life in 
keeping with the ideals I have endeavored to picture and to 
him an indestructible monument of love, devotion, and undying 
confidence he himself builded in the hearts of his people. 

To-day we gather to pay tribute to his memory; and while 
it seemed cruel that he should have been stricken from the field 
of activity in the summer of his life, we can but take comfort 
and give comfort to his loved ones who patiently wait the 
rejoining in the great beyond by bringing afresh to their minds 
that Almighty Ged asks nothing for nothing, and as we lift 
our hearts to Him in prayer we say, “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” If we mean this, and if it comes 
from our hearts, He will respond with a balm for every wound 
and a joy to balance every sorrow, and He will give us each 
day in our affliction abundant consolation in that almost uni- 
versal belief that Divine Providence makes all things equal 


and solves for the just man the mystery of death as life ever- 
lasting. 


Mr. PRALL. Mr. Speaker, on April 28, 1923, the Members 
of this House and the citizens of the State of New York were 
shocked at the news of the sudden death of DANIEL JOSEPH 
Rronbpax, a Representative in Congress. 

From out of the turmoil of New York life came DANIEL J. 
RIORDAN. 

Born of Irish-American stock in an East Side district, it was 
the ambition of his parents to provide for him a professional 
career. 

He was an honor graduate of the public schools of the city 
of New York and later Manhattan College. 

As he attained manhood he became a dominant factor of that 
great throbbing East Side as it was constituted in those days, 
and naturally acquired many of the characteristics of those 
from whom he sprang and with whom he played such a promi- 
nent part. 

Political life has its attractions for many men. Through it 
some seek prominence and power, others financial gain, while 
still others use it as a means to an end. To “Dan” RIORDAN, 
as he was affectionately known, it meant more than these; it 
meant life itself. 

He considered it a mark of distinction to be selected by his 
fellow citizens for positions of honor that made him a force in 
American life. 

It has been said of the French that every soldier carries in 
his knapsack a marshal’s baton, and there is fixed in the mind 
of every stout-hearted American boy the thought that some 
day he may sit in the legislative halls of his State or perhaps 
of the Nation and in the end become President. 

That is no mean aspiration for any American boy to cherish, 
and that was the aspiration of young DANIEL J. RIORDAN. 

He became interested in the civic affairs of his city and an 
active worker in the ranks of his party. 

He was of that rare type of man who never strayed from the 
straight path of duty and who was never out of touch with the 
people whom he loved and served so faithfully. 

To say he was appreciated at home is merely to say that the 
people who supported him in his political engagements knew 
him best. 

He was first a good citizen, a real Democrat, and a loyal 
party man, who, from his humble beginning, attained all of the 
honors during a period of years that his people could give him. 

Trusted in every relation of life, he responded fully to the 
expectations of those who honored him. 

His home life was ideal. His political life was security 
itself, because he fairly breathed loyalty. To his frends he was 
as pure gold. 


He was never known to shirk an obligation. His manner 


was quiet and unassuming, his disposition genial and sunny, 
his companionship delightful, and his efforts to serve untiring. 


With all these fine attributes it is no wonder that he 
acquired great influence with the people. 

He was of the type they delight to honor and elevate to 
official life. In his case they did that with such regularity 
that his tenure of public office was practically permanent, 

At the time of his death he represented the eleventh New 
York congressional district in the House of Representatives. 
In this district is located the “melting pot” of the Nation, 
where perhaps every nationality on the face of the globe is 
represented. Here also may be found the homes of the sturdy 
mechanic, the small shopkeeper, the clerk, and the salesman; 
the great shipping port of New York; Richmond, the great 
home borough; Wall Street, the most important financial cen- 
ter of the world; the wholesale dry goods mart; in fact, the 
center of all the great business interests of our country. 

Life to him was interesting because he was in constant 
touch with all these elements. 

The major and happiest part of his time, however, was de- 
voted to the poor, the needy, the oppressed, and the unfor- 
tunates in his district. 

He had always lived where he was born. His office was near 
his home. He knew every resident of his district and they in 
turn knew him. Their haven at all times was “Dan” RIOR- 
DAN’s home or office. There he met them and listened patiently 
to their tales of poverty, distress, trouble, and hardship; and 
these tales were never told in vain. 

Sympathetic and charitable to a degree, he never turned 
them down. 

No case was too trivial for his personal attention. 

“Dan” Riordan knew human nature and its weaknesses, 
and the powerful and sustaining hand of the Congressman was 
always there when needed. 

Day in and day out, year in and year out, the infirm and 
the aged, the young man or young woman starting out in life, 
the business man, the policeman, the fireman, the city employee 
or politician would go to him for something, and, regardless of 
race, creed, or color, it was never denied. 

His method of doing things for others was quiet but per- 
sistent, and he obtained results. His life was devoted to sery- 
ice, which was always given willingly and cheerfully. 

It is not suprising, therefore, to find that Mr. RIORDAN was 
elected to the Senate of the State of New York in 1902 and 
reelected in 1904. 

Thereafter he was elected a Member of the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, later returned to the State senate, and again elected to the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, where he served continuously until the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, having been elected to the House of 
Representatives twelve times. 

His service in the House was effective and of great benefit to 
the people of the district he represented, to the State, and to 
the Nation, 

The very characteristics that endeared him to his friends 
made him a popular and beloved Member of the House. 

He had old-fashioned notions regarding his work as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

Receiving his daily mail, he would reply to the many requests 
by writing personally to his constituents. 

It required many long hours to accomplish this task, and it 
was while he was so occupied alone in his office that he was 
stricken. He was so weakened before assistance came that 
within a few hours he had passed away. 

Removed to his home in Oliver Street among those he loved 
and by whom he was loved, every manifestation of their affec- 
tion was bestowed upon him. 

High and low, rich and poor alike, called to say their last 
farewell to “ Dan.” 

The city official and the business man rubbed shoulders with 
the peddler and the poor of the tenements in paying their re- 
spects to his memory. 

Magnificent floral pieces were sent by the prosperous, while 
a single rose or a faded flower, purchased with the last few 
cents by the poor, bore silent testimony of their love and 
esteem. 

Thousands attended the services in the church just around 
the corner from his home, where as boy and man he had wor- 
shiped and attended his devotions and to which he gave fealty 
and loyalty. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last term of the Congress Mr. Wir- 
LIAM BOURKE Cockran, Mr. JAMES VINCENT GANLY, and Mr. 
LUTHER Wright Morr, former Members of this House from 
the State of New York, also passed along to their inevitable 
end, all having given generously of their talents to the 
Nation. 

Those of us who still remain must be reminded that we, too, 
must soon account for our stewardship to the Great Master. 
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In contemplation of this thought I am reminded of a verse 
from a little poem: 
Again a parting sail we see, 
Another boat has left the shore; 
A kinder soul on board has she 
Than ever left the land before; 
And as her outward course she bends 
Sit closer, friends. 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, among the oldest customs of 
this House is that of commemorating the lives, character, and 
public services of men who die while serving in its member- 
ship. However this custom may have originated, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate that it should be perpetuated and fol- 
lowed by the House. In this era public men are subjected to 
so much criticism, and so much evil is attributed to them, so 
many sinister motives are charged as characterizing their 
every public act that it is highly fitting that their intimate 
associates in public life should at some time make a record 
of the good things for which such men have been noted and 
the good they have been able to accomplish. 

It is difficult for anyone who is not familiar with the com- 
plex life of the great metropolis of this country to understand 
and appreciate such a character as the late DANTEL J. RIOR- 
DAN. New York is a great cosmopolitan community to which 
come the poor and the oppressed from every clime in the 
civilized world. They naturally seek the help, friendship, and 
assistance of some strong, dominant personality. 

Mr. Rrorpax was born in the city of New York, but his 
activities were identified wth the lower East Side, a section 
of the city much discussed but so little understood by idealists 
who attempt the impossible in the reformation of human 
nature. He was brought up in a school where strong men 
naturally force their way to the front. A man of great 
courage, of big heart, of winning personality, with sym- 
pathy always ready to extend to the unfortunate and the 
oppressed, he very quickly attracted to himself the loyal 
support of many persons who, indifferent to his political 
views, were attached to him because of the innumerable secret 
kindnesses which were extended through his bounty. 

He served a number of years in the Senate of the State of 
New York. He was elected to this House, retired, and re- 
elected. 

He was successful in the bodies in which he had served 
because his peculiar talents, his indefatigable industry, and 
hig intimate knowledge of the business transacted by those 
bodies made him an effective and influential member. 

In political life in the city of New York there is not much 
else that men have upon which they can build their reputations 
and acquire power except the reputation for veracity, the 
knowledge that their plighted word is sacred, and an un- 
swerving loyalty to their friends and associates. Whatever 
the turn of the wheel of fortune may be, men like Mr. RIORDAN 
remain loyal to their friends. No matter what trouble over- 
takes them, no matter what criticism is provoked, no matter 
what personal sacrifice may be necessary, they are loyal to 
their followers and to their friends. My experience in politics 
leads me to believe that it is the very best and the most essen- 
tial characteristic for success in public men. We frequently 
see the cold, selfish, keen, able man ready to sacrifice everyone 
and every principle that contributes to his success so long as 
his advancement will be furthered; but the rare and enduring 
characteristic of the men of lasting power and influence in 
publie life is the strong sense of loyalty always in evidence, 
which makes their friends, their associates, and their followers 
know that they will not be deserted in the time of travail and 
trouble. 

I knew Mr. Rrorpan for 20 years. I became acquainted with 
him when I was quite a young man and I got to know him 
intimately. We join with those who have reason to cherish 
his memory in paying this brief tribute to the personality and 
character of a man who rose to power, influence, and domina- 
tion in the great metropolis of this country, and who in a 
quiet but effective way rendered valuable services to his city 
and his State. 

Mr. Speaker, we assemble to pay tribute to our colleagues 
whose lives were closely linked with the war Congresses and 
who recently passed from human mystery to divine under- 
standing, Each in his way performed his duty as he believed 
to be right; each rendered valuable service to his country; 
each left affectionate recollections in our hearts. 

I speak more particularly of my friend and fellow colleague 
of New York, who faithfully and conscientiously represented 
his district in formulating the laws of our Republic. 

He was a student of economic questions, familiar with the 
political history of all ages, a man of acute knowledge of the 


industries of his State, which he jealously guarded, a banker 
of keen perception. 

Men are singled by nature with positive powers to evolve 
new thoughts, new ideas for the benefit of the world, leaving 
in their wills a heritage to all mankind. Why one is born to 
power and another to live in obscurity is a secret that rests 
with Providence. 

Luruer Wricht Morr was an indefatigable worker; his 
mind was being daily repaired by diligent application. He 
studied legislation with attention and deep thought. He gave 
his talents in the interest of the public good for peace and 
concord. r 

Lurser Wnicnt Morr was born, reared, educated, lived, 
8 and passed away in the State of his nativity, New 

ork. ` 

Whenever a colleague or an associate or one who has at- 
tained distinction passes away there rises a duty which the 
living owe to the dead. In the discharge of that duty, solemn 
as it is, we are met here this day. LurHer Wrigut Morr was 
my office neighbor. 

He came from my State. He was my associate upon the 
floor of this House, He knew many of my acquaintances. 
We have strolled the streets of this city together at different 
times. We have exchanged views upon important pendin 
legislation and on varied subjects. He was my friend. 1 
grew to know the man, his methods, his purposes, his opinions 
and his worth. 

He brought to the investigation of any subject under con- 
sideration a trained mind. His arguments were logical, force 
ful, his statements concise, and his judgments sound, his men- 
tal processes were rapid, his industry intense, his integrity wag 
unquestioned, his character above reproach, and that, after all, 
is the best asset a man can have. He was resolute and firm 
in his convictions. His reputation was not confined to the 
boundaries of his own district; it extended far beyond. Some 
men like’ so to live that when they have gone they will be held 
in loving remembrance by those whom they have left behind; 
some there are who like so to work that when the last dread 
summons comes they may know that the influence and the re- 
sults of good deeds wrought here may be projected far into the 
future, Our colleague has secured both of these. He lived as 
though he were to die to-morrow, and he worked as though he 
were to live forever. His labors are finished, his life is ended, 
the door was open, he crossed its threshold; he is absent but 
not forgotten, 

WILLIAM BOURKE COCKRAN 


Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker— À 
None knew him but to love him, nor named him but to praise. 


The life story of Wuaiam Bourke Cockran is synony- 
mous with the growth and industrial development of the 
United States since reconstruction days, and more especially 
with that of New York City. Born in Sligo, Ireland, Febru- 
ary 28, 1854, he immigrated at 14 years of age. His phenome- 
nal climb up the ladder to great distinction purely on his own 
efforts is an inspiration to hold out to immigrants and native 
born alike as emphasizing that recognition of individual ability 
and reward which merit obtains under our laws and form of 
government. 

At his death WIAM Bourke Cockran was acknowledged 
as one of the greatest orators in America, or, as a matter of 
fact, anywhere in the world. His massive head and sturdy 
physique gave added strength to his deep and resonant voice. 
He was skilled in all the arts of oratory and could speak in 
thunder tones of denunciation or in the quiet and easy flow of 
a conversationalist. He was never at loss for the right words 
to convey a particular shade of meaning, and had an extraor- 
dinary memory of all he had read or seen, He could speak flu- 
ently on most subjects with little preparation, and curiously 
enough this characteristic. was a detriment to his reputation 
as an orator and as a leader of thought and molder of public 
opinion, for the reason that his friends took advantage of his 
good nature to persuade him to speak for their bills and 
often bolster up poor causes. It is expected of an orator so 
distinguished as Mr. Cockran that Whenever he opened his 
lips pearls of wisdom would come forth, and frequently, 
through lack of preparation or a weak cause, he would disap- 
point his admirers, 

He was without a rival as a public speaker. His varied 
and brilliant accomplishments, copious diction, marvelous mem- 
ory, magnificent rhetoric, gracious presence, dazzling humor, 
glorious voice, and Irish brogue made him the complete embodl - 
ment of an orator such as has not been seen in Congress since 
the days of Webster, Clay, or Calhoun. There is no man who 
has lived in our generation who had more knowledge of the 
history of the world and none who saw more with the eyes of 
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the prophet or the vision of the seer. He was not troubled 


with what the world was thinking to-day, but anticipated with | 


clearness and vision the future of to-day’s politics, He pre- 
dicted events with almost uncanny or superhuman divinatiou, 
He was unafraid either to form his own views on important 
political issues or to maintain them, even to the extent of 
leaving the Democratie Party in 1896 because of his advocacy 
of the gold standard. Time has proved that he was right and 
his party was wrong; but because he openly supported McKinley 
he has been charged with being inconsistent politically, a 
charge that refutes itself, as he showed the courage of his 
convictions by upholding a great political and economie prin- 
ciple. He demonstrated his independence in polities again when 
he followed his intimate friend Theodore Roosevelt into the 
Progressive camp and ran a hopeless race for Congress from 
the Long Island district where his summer home was located, 
although he polled a few hundred more votes than the Repub- 
lican candidate. He was impelled to join the Progressive moye- 
ment partly out of friendship for Theodore Roosevelt and 
partly out of sheer admiration for the principles in the Pro- 
gressive covenant with the people. From the beginning of his 
career to the very end WII IAx Bourke Cocknax was a pro- 
gressive in political thought 

He was a tribune of the people in behalf of human rights, 
and a ready champion of the oppressed of all nations, includ- 
ing his own much cherished but not always appreciative 
kinsmen in Ireland. 

He was not only endowed with great intellectual and mental 
powers but to his last day he was blessed with remarkable 
physical strength and vigor far beyond that of a man of 
his years. I had the geod fortune of knowing Mr. Cockran 
well before I came to Congress and my admiration and devo- 
tion increased as I was drawn into closer contact with him. 
We served on the same committee, that of Foreign Affairs, 
and he often helped me with legislation I was interested in, 
especially in having my resolution reported favoring the es- 
tablishment of a homeland for the Jewish people in Palestine. 

He enjoyed exercise and liked to walk up from the Capitol 
to the Metropolitan Club after Congress had adjourned for 
the day, so invariably twice a week we would take this 2-mile 
walk. It was no leisurely stroll as Mr. Cocknax always 
acted as pacemaker and set a good gait. On the surface, my 
friendship with Mr. Cocknax was that of a younger man for 
an older, although he flattered me by treating me as his 
equal, in reality it was that of a disciple or student for his 
master. It was a treat for the gods to walk along with Mr. 
Cocknax and listen to him discuss historical, political, or 
religious questions. I doubt if there ever was a more harm- 
ing conversationalist. I am quite sure that there is no layman 
in the Roman Cathelic Church, and few priests who have such 
detailed knowledge of early church history. 

I believe he could name all the Popes chronologically and 
explain to the smallest details the issues involved at the great 
church conferences of medieval days. I always marveled that 
one human brain could retain such a vast amount of informa- 
tion. He was pious to a degree, and attended mass regularly. 
Sincere in his religious devotions, he was never intolerant of 
others, and was always ready to discuss religious questions 
openly and with real breadth of vision. His beautiful and 
charming wife, daughter of Henry Clay Ide, the former Gover- 
nor General of the Philippines, to whom he was devoted, re- 
mained a Protestant, and to his dying day both worshipped 
after their own manner, and both respected each others re- 
ligious views. Deeply religious in thought and action, always 
kindly, courteous, and considerate of others, and with never a 
harsh word for his employees, two of whom, his secretary and 
his chauffeur, had been with him more than a score of years, he 
was the personification of a Christian gentleman. 

He was stricken in his own house at Washington, February 
28, 1923, after celebrating his sixty-ninth birthday. There was 
never a Christian better prepared to meet his Maker, and enter 
into the gates of heaven. 

With the exception of Theodore Roosevelt I have never known 
a more gifted character, or one endowed with such vigorous 
physical and mental qualities. He was one of the few great 
public servants that New York City has developed since recon- 
struction, and as years go by and his speeches are studied his 
fame will increase. In my opinion he was one of the greatest 
Americans of our generation, but not fully understood or appre- 
ciated. 

His funeral services were held at New York City, attended by 
all the dignitaries of his church and by a vast throng of friends 
and admirers. He had eight pallbearers, two of whom, former 
Congressman Daner J. Rronbax and former Congressman 
Thomas F. Smith, have since died, and among those on the 
congressional delegation attending the funeral, LUTHER W. 


Mort, the dean of the Republican Representatives from New 
York, bas passed to the great beyond. 

Let us remember that, whatever is the destiny of the Repub- 
lic, we must die. Let us reflect how vain are the personal 
strifes and partisan contests in which we daily engage in view, 
of the great account which we may so soon be called to render. 

The memory of Bourke Cockgax will always be among the 
cherished treasures of the House of Representatives and in the 
hearts of all the Members who served with him. He was ane 
of the few veteran statesmen left in the Halls of Congress. He 
touched nothing which he did not adorn. His noble acts survive 
him. Of him it is just to say that “all the ends he aimed at 
were his country's, his God's, and truth's“ Those of us who 
knew him well admired, respected, and loved him for what he 
was and not for his oratory or for all his fame. Of such as him 
we may say with the poet— 


The dead are like the stars by day, 
Withdrawn from mortal eye; 

But not extinct—they hold their way 
In glory through the sky. 


LUTHER WRIGHT MOTT 

Lurnrn W. Morr, the dean of the Republican Members of 
Congress from New York State, came from an ancient and dis- 
tinguished line of ancestors who for generations have served 
their country in politics. Their family history has been closely 
identified with the growth and development of the northwestern 
section of New York State. 

Born in Oswego November 30, 1874, he was educated at the 
Oswego High School and Harvard College, He early became 
affiliated with the banking business, which was his sole avoca- 
tion, except politics, until he died. 

In 1910 he was elected president of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Morr was elected to Congress as a Republican in 1912, the 
year that the Progressive Party polled more electoral votes than 
the Republicans. Most of the Republican candidates for Con- 
gress from New York State suffered defeat in the Democratic 
landslide when Woodrow Wilson was elected President. There- 
fore Mr. Morr, although belonging to the minority party on his 
entrance into Congress, immediately became an important factor 
in Republican councils. 

When the Republicans returned to power in the House of 
Representatives in 1919, Lurner Morr became the dean of 
the Republican Members from the Empire State, and was 
elected chairman of the delegation. He also became a member 
of the important Ways and Means Committee, where he took 
an active part in helping and in securing adequate protection 
for the great manufacturing interests of his State. 

Gentle and courteous in manner, liberal in his views, he 
made an ideal Representative of his people. He always ap- 
preciated there were two sides to every question, and never 
rushed in blindly on account of prejudice or sentiment. He 
was a trained and experienced political leader, and had he 
lived longer would unquestionably have become one of the 
most influential Republican leaders in New York State politics, 
and consequently in the United States. 

Although a banker by inheritance and training, he was an 
outspoken advocate of adjusted compensation for the veterans 
of the World War; he was equally the friend of the disabled 
soldiers, and stood for all veteran relief legislation. 

He devoted his entire time to serving and representing his 
constituents, which was appreciated fully in his district, as 
shown by the large majorities he received. In 1922 when the 
Democrats swept New York State and elected their governor by 
300,000, Lururr Morr received over 20,000 majority, whereas 
his Republican colleagues everywhere suffered largely reduced 
majorities or were defeated. He was untiring in his willing- 
ness and eagerness to do kind and obliging things for all who 
reasonably or unreasonably asked them at his hands at any 
cost or time or trouble to himself. He literally sacrificed his 
own personal and private interests on the altar of public 
service. 


When he died at his home at Oswego last summer he was 
in the prime of life and at the height of his career, with a 
bright future to look forward to. 

His family life had been most happy. His attractive and 
intelligent wife was his helpmate in politics and in social 
circles in Washington. He left twe daughters and a son, who 
was a student in Harvard University. 

If ever a man had a leving family, a bright political future, 
and everything worth while in the world to live for it was 
Loruer W. Morr 


A good name is rather to be chosen than great ricbes, and loving 
favor rather than silver and gold. 
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Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, those who have already ad- 
dressed the House have, in glowing phrase, detailed the 
splendid public service of LurHer W. Morr to his country 
and sketched a loving portrait of his life. I can add no color- 
ing to this portrait, but for many years LUTHER W. Morr was 
my true and tried friend. On many occasions I drew upon 
his friendship, and on every occasion received from him un- 
stinted testimonial of his affection. I can not, therefore, be 
silent on an oceasion of this character and not lay my humble 
tribute upon the bier of my beloved friend. 

The district which he represented in Congress adjoined 
the district which I have the honor of representing, and I 
speak for his daily associates and neighbors; people who 
loved him as one of their own houseliold; people to whom his 
unofficial life was a beautiful inspiration. He was a devoted 
husband, and his death was a great loss to his family, to the 
Nation, and to the State of New York. Those of us whom he 
has left behind honor his high character and loye his memory. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, within a few 
months, about a year ago, the great State of New York suf- 
fered the loss of four of its Representatives in Congress, the 
Hon. Danie Josera Riorpan, the Hon. LUTHER WRIGHT 
Mort, the Hon, Wura Bourke Cockran, and the Hon. 
James VINCENT GANLY. 

The time allotted to me would not permit anything like an 
adequate eulogy of all of those distinguished sons of the 
Empire State. 

I shall, therefore, confine my remarks to that illustrious 
gentleman who preceded me as a Representative in Congress 
of the sixteenth congressional district of the State of New 
York—the Hon. WILLIAM BOURKE Cockray. 

Bourke CockraAN! What memories that name conjures in 
our minds! 

It is my privilege to-day, solely because chance has honored 
me by election in his stead from the congressional district 
which he so ably and eloquently represented, to participate in 
these services to his memory. 

How inadequately I take his place and how unfittingly can 
I render appropriate expression on this occasion no one is 
more conscious than I, To call myself his successor would be 
gross vanity. He was my predecessor. No living man could 
succeed him, could take his place in this greatest of public 
forums. 

Student, scholar, orator, statesman, man, Other characteri- 
zations have been and may still be applied to him. 

It has been given to few men to hold a forefront place on 
the public stage as long as he. Whether he loved the all- 
penetrating calcium of public life might well be questioned, 
because his biography demonstrates that time and again he 
sought to retire to the quietude of private life only to be 
called again into the publie service for which he was so 
exceptionally adapted. 

Student, scholar—no college or university tutored him. He 
was self-instructed. Privation and laborious concentration and 
determination were his stimuli. Those who knew him best— 
and it was only my privilege to know him intimately of recent 
years—will lay emphasis upon his faculties as a student and a 
scholar. Many there are who believe that as a conversationalist 
he reached his greatest heights. He was a veritable storehouse 
of history and the world’s development and progress in science, 
In art, in economics, in literature. He was a linguist who had 
encircled the globe and absorbed the thoughts and aspirations 
of all peoples. He was the antithesis of a provincial. He 
detested physical or mental confinement. 

Statesman! How begrudgingly does history give space to 
the achievements of the man in public life. The sculptor, the 
artist, the scientist, the litterateur leaves tangible, age-resisr- 
ing evidence of his accomplishment. How few statesmen live 
in the memory of the next generation! To this unfair treat- 
ment by posterity the gentleman whose memory we all honor 
will stand out as an exception. 

Orator! The word itself does not do him justice. God's 
endowments are many. Bourke CocKRAN was singled out for 
especial preferment at the hands of the Creator. In human 
form he lacked nothing to cause his personality to immedi- 
ately impress itself upon all within his presence. Half close 
our eyes and we can see him now on the public platform or 
in the rostrum of this House—his fine physique, his classic 
head, his abundant hair, the fascination of his eyes—leaning 
back against this desk, inviting debate that he might sub- 
merge it with the power of his repartee. 

With a voice which is given to few men, BOURKE COCKRAN 
will long live in memory as a master orator. In the power 


of expression, no contemporary was his superior, few his peer. 
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His voice, now stilled, had resounded around the world. 
It had stirred multitudes, Listen! Do you hear it? The 
melody of Beethoyen—the cadence of a cathedral organ—the 
sweet perfume of the rose in the flowers of his speech. 

Gesture was his natural movement. Every movement of his 
body synchronized in perfect harmony with his voice, Those 
arms—those hands falling so gracefully and so expressively 
against his sturdy thighs. 

Man! Is not this the consummation of all human attri- 
butes? With unbounded faith in his convictions, with inimi- 
table power of voice and expression, he offended no man but 
welded his acquaintance into a great bond of friendship. 
Class or caste, party or race or creed did not confine those 
friends, The closest held opposite views on all or most, of 
those subjects which so often set men off against one another, 
Bourke Cocknax was bigger than any dispute. 

He was a fighter—a champion in the arena of politics, of 
thought of human affairs! But he knew how to wage his 
battles cleanly and fairly, so that his encounters and his vie- 
tories left no sting. 

Memories are the sweetest consolations of life. Without 
them existence would mean but the present transient moment. 
One year has passed since this great man, after 70 years of 
service, passed into the great beyond—passed as he had lived, a 
devout Christian. Weexult in the memory of him. We treasure 
our recollection of him. We are sad because he was taken from 
us, but we fervently thank God for having given him to us. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, DANIEL J. Rrorpan, at the time 
of his death the dean of the Democratic delegation in Con- 
gress from the State of New York, held the distinction of hold- 
ing public office longer than most men are permitted to do. 

Year after year he was returned to the House of Representa- 
tives by a constituency that loved and admired him. He had 
an unbroken record of a quarter of a century of public service. 
His greatest work as a Member of the House was done as a 
member of the most important Committee on Naval Affairs. 
In the trying days prior to the World War he labored un- 
ceasingly to make the American Navy ready for the tremendous 
task it was to accomplish, and when war finally broke upon us 
he aided in every possible way to uphold the glorious traditions 
of America’s first arm of defense. When “Dan,” as we all 
loved to call him, passed away the Navy suffered the loss of a 
true and steadfast friend. 

Very well do I recall when first I came to Washington, after 
being elected a Member of the House in 1918, I called as a 
stranger at Representative Rrorpan’s office. The warmth and 
friendliness with which he greeted me left its impress upon 
me. Setting aside his work he came with me to the House 
Chamber, where he introduced me to the Members and assured 
me of his eagerness to help and assist me in beginning my duties 
as a Member of Congress. Throughout the four years I en- 
joyed the pleasure of serving with him I could ever go to him 
for adyice and inspiration, and he always, as was characteristic 
of him, enjoyed being helpful to those who were his friends. 
He lived in harmony with God's commandments, for his whole 
life was devoted to helpfulness and service. 

Fitting, indeed, were the words of his spiritual adviser who 
was himself moved with great sorrow at the loss of a faithful 
parishioner and a devoted friend when at his solemn funeral 
exercises, in speaking of Representative Rionbax, he said, 
among other things: 


He visited the sick, fed the hungry, comforted the afflicted, and was 
charitable to those who met with adversity, and in doing so he car- 
ried ont the corporal works of mercy until the hand of God touched 
him and his soul departed for its eternal reward. 


Mr. Speaker, W. Bourke Cockran was one of the most pic- 
turesque and striking and at the same time one of the most 
lovable characters in the public life of our time. His magnifi- 
cent physical appearance and his superb intellectual accom- 
plishments made him a fascinating and interesting personality. 
Always courteous and manly in debate, he commanded the re- 
spect and admiration of all, even those who may have differed 
with him on great public questions. History will record 
him among the greatest and most effective orators of his day 
and generation. 

Of a deep religious nature, Representative CockrAn’s private 
life was at once an example and an inspiration to all who 
enjoyed the privilege of his acquaintance and friendship. He 
lived as one in constant preparation for the everlasting life. 
He worked as one who would live forever, His earthly re- 
mains are no more, but his great spirit still lives in the minds 
and hearts of the legion of friends who are better men and 
women because they knew him. 
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Mr. Speaker, Jaxes Vrncent Ganty, who represented the 
twenty-fourth congressional district ef New York in the House 
of Representatives, was born in the city of New York Septem- 
ber 13, 1878, in which city he received his education. In 1907 
he began his public career as u member of the New York State 
Legislature, and when Bronx County was created he became its 
first county clerk, serving in that office from 1914 until he was 
elected to Congress in 1918. 

Coming to Congress the same year from New York State and 
being affiliated with the same political party, we became fast 
friends. I learned to admire his manly traits and to respect 
the integrity of his character. He assumed the responsibilities 
of his office with the fervor and devotion of a loyal and patri- 
otie citizen. He worked faithfully and earnestly in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, and although serving but one term 
he more than proved his ability and gave promise of attaining 
greater heights in his official career. Shortly after his reelec- 
tion in 1922 we were shocked to learn of his tragic death. 

What a mysterious messenger death is! Striking at times 
in the evening of life when mortal man’s mission here below 
seems completed, and again, as in the case of our departed eol- 
jengue, Mr. Ganvy, in the prime of life, at the very beginning 
of what gave every evidence of being a most useful and promis- 
ing public serivee. But while death is harder to bear and more 
difficult to comprehend when it occurs at such an early period 
of one’s existence, we must place our trust in our Heavenly 
Father, who knows and does that which is best. Into His care 
we commend the spirit of our departed friend. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, it has been said 
that he who sets before his fellows an example of industry 
and upright honesty of purpose in life has a Present as well 
as a future influence upon the well-being of his country, for 
his life and character pass unconsciously into the lives of others 
and propagate good examples for all time to come. I wish to 
pay a brief tribute of affection and respect to such a man. 

Hon, Loren Wricur Morr, whose untimely death we all 
mourn, exemplified the admirable virtues which I have men- 
tioned. A man may possess these noble attributes of charac- 
ter and yet be unapproachable and austere. Such was not the 
case with our departed colleague. Although quiet and un- 
assuming, he was always kind, courteous, and deeply interested 
in these who came to him for help. I am one of those who 
was the recipient of his many acts of kindness. 

I shall not attempt to touch upon those details of his early 
life which are better known to the good people whom he had 
the honor to represent. We first met when I entered Con- 
gress in 1918. This acquaintance soon ripened into an inti- 
mate personal friendship, which I shall always treasure. 

There is no need for me to set forth his achievements in 
Congress, for these are n matter of publie record. I know that 
the people of his congressional district held him in high 
esteem not only by reason of his distinguished publie service 
but because of his unfailing kindness to them and sympathetic 
interest in them. It was his constant aim and joy to be of 
service to his district and to his friends. This was especially 
true with reference to the veterans of the Civil War, the 
Spanish War, and the World War. He was unremitting in 
his efforts in their behalf. I mention this because it reveals 
the kindly and sympathetic character of the man. 

It is safe to say that thousands of those who believed in 
him and supported him politically will never know of the 
long hours which he devoted to the duties of his office. 
Whether or not the files of his office or the public records ever 
disclose fully the burden of business which he transacted, 
there are some of us who feel that he worked beyond his 
strength. The mental and physical strain to which he sub- 
jected himself in the faithful discharge of public duties was, 
no doubt, a contributing cause to his untimely and sudden 
death. His tireless work as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee and the ability with which he performed 
each task assigned to him is best known to his colleagues 
who served with him, I believe that his associates will bear 
witness that there are few men in public life who have dis- 
charged their duties with more energy and“ with greater 
fidelity than did Congressman Morr during the consideration 
of the recent tariff measure. 

I believe that his unselfish devotion to duty has a present 
as well as a future value to his country; that his life and 
his character will be an inspiration to others; that his ac- 
tions and his deeds will propagate good example throughout 
the years to come. 

Hon. LurHer Wricgur Morr has left to his bereaved family 
the rich heritage of a spotless record of conspicuous public 
service and a good name, 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, what is life? What is the 
purpose of our existence? Whence came we and whither 
bound? These are mysteries unsolved. Our visions are lim- 
ited, our strength but small. The Creater has implanted in 
our being aspirations and desires and ambitions. ‘There is also 
within us a sense of immortality. We do not know, but pelieve 
that the passing from this life is not the end. We reason that 
there must be some divine purpose in our ereation. Without 
this belief life would be bereft of its inspiration. 

When we analyze success in life we find but one true basis, 
and that is “service.” A man may achieve fame, he may 
amass the wealth of a Cresus, but if his life has not added to 
the advancement or happiness of mankind he has failed. 

Luruer Mort's life was a suecess. The proof is that he was 
enshrined in the hearts of his friends and the people who knew 
him. He knew the people—he knew the man on the street, he 
knew the children, he knew the poor and the afflicted—they 
came to him with a knowledge that he was their companion 
and friend, in whom they could confide and from whom they 
could expect aid -and .assistance in time of need. They loved 
him. His life exemplified that beautiful poem ef Sam Foss; 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament ; 

There are pioneer souls ‘that blaze ‘their paths 
Where highways never ran; 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And ‘be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad. 
As geod and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner's seat 
Or hurl a eynic's ban; 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope; 
The men who are faint with the strife, 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan— 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows abead, 
Aud mountains of wearisome beight; 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 

And still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice 

And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone, 


Let me live tn my house ‘by the side of the road, 
It's ‘here the race of men go by— : 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 
Wise—foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Our colleague's spirit has passed to the great beyond but 
the sweetness of his life lingers with us—a pleasant memory 
and an encouragement to us toward greater service- to our 
fellow man. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr, Speaker, it has not happened within my 
experience that in one service we have honored the memories 
of four Members of this body who came from the same State. 
I knew them all, but I knew best Cockran and RIORDAN, 
Their careers were strangely parallel in this life. They came 
both from the same racial stock. Their ancestors for many 
generations had lived in the same section of this world. They 
had been submitted to the same oppressions of government, 
and from long lines of ancestors they both inherited their 
theories of freedom. They beth belonged to that governing 


organization which usually controls the affairs of the greatest 


city in the world. They both belonged te the same party, 
they were both deveted to the same ideas, and they both -en- 
tertained the same ideals. They were both Members of this 
body at the same time; they both left their impress upon the 
legislation of the last 20 years. But in what a different way. 
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RIORDAN 
in his forceful, quiet way assisted in organizing those elements 
of his party here which were able to effect legislative changes. 
He possessed in a superlative degree those elements of human 


They were both courteous and quiet gentlemen. 


sympathy which made friends of all who knew him best. Of 
him it can be truly said that if everyone indebted to him 
for a kindly act should this afternoon drop a flower on his 
grave, he would rest to-night beneath a wilderness of flowers. 

Cockran did not possess the same methods of accomplishing 
things. He depended for his force and influence in public 
life upon his ability as an orator, and among all the orators 
this country has produced in the last 100 years there are none 
of them greater than CockRAN. 

How many times has this great auditorium echoed to his 
eloquence. How many times haye men on both sides of this 
Chamber been convinced by his arguments, Painting, sculpture, 
oratory—the greatest of these is oratory. The painter with 
his brush and his colors transfers his ideas of beauty and 
his ideals to canvas and you can take it with you and live 
with it and it grows on you as the hours and the days and the 
weeks pass, and finally you understand what he means. The 
sculptor chisels in marble his ideas and his ideals and you 
ean look at it day after day, and finally understand all that 
he means when with his art he transfers to the cold marble 
the ideals for which he stood. But the orator must convey 
his impressions instantly to the brain of man. He appeals 
directly to the intellect of those who listen to him, and the 
impression he makes must always be an instantaneous im- 
pression. The orator develops instantly an approval and an 
enthusiasm greater than painter or sculptor can hope to ac- 
complish. His triumph is the greatest of all. 

I remember Bourke Cockran as he stood on one occasion 
in this middle aisle down near the door delivering an address. 
He was interrupted from that side of the Chamber by one of 
the most accomplished debaters in the House, one of the most 
tactful orators on that side. He was questioned as to his 
belief and his affiliations in 1896 when the party to which 
he belonged divided on the issue of silver. He was asked 
why he left his party on this issue, and the reply came in 
convincing terms—that the issue for which he then stood ap- 
pealed to him, Then there came a statement from the leader 
on that side of the Chamber to the effect that he understood 
that “it was profitable” for Cockran to make the speeches 
that he did. 


That story had been told before throughout the country, and 
throughout the country there were men who believed it. Then 
there came the reply of Cockran, I can see him now as he left 
his position toward the rear of this aisle and marched with 
great strides down to the well of the House where I now stand, 
holding his clenched fist aloft and shouting out at each step 
he took, False! False! False!“; and that was all there was 
to his denial. But no man who heard it that day ever again 
believed that story. Then I heard him on another occasion, 
standing where I stand now, define a gentleman, He described 
a man in New York City in lowly occupation, a hod carrier, 
whose ideas of service were so fine, whose methods of meeting 
his fellow workmen were sọ courteous, that he was always 
addressed by men with whom he worked and by his superiors 
as “Mr.” In spite of his lowly occupation, they all by this 
tribute agreed that he possessed the qualities which constitute 
a gentleman. I knew Rronbax and Cockran best. My contacts 
with both of them were many. In their death I experienced a 
strong sense of personal loss, 

I like to think of life as a journey over a broad highway. 
We start out in the morning traveling over a road watered with 
last night's rains, and the journey is always upward. There 
are those who branch out from the main traveled highway and 
go along into untraveled paths on either side. These are the 
pioneers; and finally, if they are successful in what they under- 
take, the highway of life broadens out and takes in also the 
paths over which they have traveled. ; 

A better and a wider highway is made for those who follow. 
As we go along there are places where the green ferns grow, 
and we ought to linger there, and Rrorpan and Cockran knew 
how to do that. As you travel along there are meadows where 
dreams come true, and Rrorpaw and Cockrawn found them many 
times, and so have you. As you travel along there are fields 
where the four-leaf clovers grow; they are the prizes of this 
life, and Riordan aud Cockran found them many times, As 
you journey along always upward there comes always the call 
of the crest, and when you reach it there is another ascent and 
another crest and another call, and so the travel is always 
upward until there comes a call at the last crest, and it comes 
always from the uttermost places that lie at the back of the 
sun. Some hear it early in life, some late in life when they 


have had much of service back of them, as Rrorpaw and COCKRAN 
had, but it comes sooner or later to all, It is the great adven- 
ture of this life. It has come to both of my friends. It came 
to them at the same time. They both at the same time slipped 
their anchors and sailed away over the unknown seas to an 
unknown shore, where at anchor lie the craft of those of their 
friends who have gone ahead of them. 

Over their graves may the snows of winter lie light; over 
their graves may the winds of winter blow low; over their 
graves may the birds throughout the long summer days sing 
always their sweetest songs. Good night, kind friends, good 
night! 


Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, to-day with me is a day of 
real mourning, as we are assembled here in memorial services 
for four of our colleagues who have gone to the great beyond. 
Those among us who knew DANIEL J. Rrorpan the more inti- 
mately will speak of his splendid qualifications that endeared 
him to the memory of all who knew him. My closer ac- 
quaintance with my colleague and party assoclate, LUTHER W. 
Morr; with my committee associate on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, my lovable friend WILLIAM Bourke COCKRAN ; and my 
deep-seated regard for my three times opponent and good friend 
James Vincent Ganzy, leads me in reference to them to ex- 
press in a few words my feeling of personal loss. To each and 
all of the loved ones in homes made desolate our hearts go out 
in deepest sympathy. 

My first acquaintance with LurHer W. Morr was at the com- 
mencement of the war Congress, I soon became impressed, as 
all who knew him were impressed, with his quiet, earnest, efti- 
ciency and his loyalty to his convictions. During the last Con- 
gress he was my close neighbor in the House Office Building, 
and I came to know him the more intimately and more and 
more to appreciate both his splendid qualifications and his 
kindly thoughtful feeling for others. 

The whole world knows of the great brain, the mighty intel- 
lect of Wirra Bourke Cockran. The world knows some- 
thing of his great heart. It will always be a personal grati- 
fication to me that during the last Congress he and I served 
together on the same committee. It gave me an opportunity 
to know him the more intimately, I became more and more 
impressed with his brilliant intellect, but the closer acquaint- 
ance also gave me a more intimate realization of his great 
heart and love for humanity, which outshines, in the memory 
of those who knew him best, all of his other illustrious attri- 
butes, 

To-day I feel like speaking more particularly of JAMES 
Vincent GANuy. I met him first in the 1918 campaign, when 
he was my political opponent and defeated me in the election 
for Congress, I shall never forget when first we met and 
clasped hands during the early part of that campaign. Until 
that meeting I had heard of him only as my opponent. From 
the minute that I held his hand in mine and met him face 
to face I knew him as my friend. We went through three 
campaigns as political opponents, but as personal friends, 
He defeated me in 1918. I was the victor in 1920, but again 
surrendered the laurels to him in 1922. With the experience 
of three such campaigns I can speak with authority. He 
always fought fairly. Throughout three successive campaigns 
there was neyer an incident that left a feeling of rancor, and 
throughout three successive campaigns, with the battle lines 
fiercely drawn, our personal friendship for one another be- 
came closer and closer. When the news of his sudden death 
came to me last summer in a telegram which reached me in 
camp in the wilds of the high Sierras calling me home for 
another campaign I felt saddened with the sense of a personal 
loss. My heart responds in unison with my tongue when I 
pay here to-day a deserved tribute to the memory of one 
always loyal in his friendships and true to the cause he 
espoused. Everyone who knew him deeply regretted his death, 
but no one more than I. 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Bourke Cockran fs gone. 
That splendid figure will grace our councils no more. The 
noble voice that pleased the ear no less than it convinced the 
mind is stilled forever, To hear Bourke CocKRAN was to 
enjoy his great gift. The skill and charm of the orator were 
his indeed, but always was that gift expended with sincerity 
of belief in the matter under consideration. As a Member of 
Congress he lent distinctlon to the House of Representatives 
and rendered valuable service to his constituents and his 
State. New York City in particular admired him as her own, 
but Bourke Cockran was known throughout the country for 
his devoted service to the cause which he espoused. This House 
pays deserved tribute publicly to his memory and unknown 
thousands mourn his passing. 
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Born in Ireland on February 28, 1854, he came to this coun- 
try at the age of 17 and immediately gave himself without 
stint to his new allegiance. Like that brave patriot, Charles 
Carroll of Carrolton, who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Bourke CocKran, born in Ireland, received his edu- 
cation in Ireland and in France. On arrival in the United 
States he became a teacher in a private academy and subse- 
quently became principal of a public school in Westchester 
County, N. Y. Like many of our great statesmen, he studied 
law while teaching school, and was admitted to the bar in 1876, 
a brief five years after he landed on these shores of oppor- 
tunity. Six years later, in 1882, he was appointed counsel to 
the sheriff of New York City, indicating his activities in public 
affairs and his aptitude for a public career. He served two 
terms as counsel to the sheriff and then was elected a Member 
of the House of Representatives in the Fiftieth Congress. His 
long record thereafter is too well known to need recounting. 
It is neither necessary nor desirable that I recount his many 
accomplishments, for this was a modest man. 

Contemporary history records his contribution to society. 
Man is a frail vessel, and his allotted span is brief. His high- 
est duty is to leave things a little better than he found them. 

Measured by this standard, Bourke Cockran lived a long 
and fruitful life. Into his 70 years he crowded the experiences 
of greatly changing times. During the seven decades in which 
he lived tremendous things have occurred. And always the 
voice of our friend was lifted in behalf of progress and under- 
standing. 

Though Bourke Cockran has left us, his words remain to 
remind us of our trust and our duty. The memory of his faith, 
his loyalty to the things in which he believed, abide with us 
forever. 


Mr. WARD of New York. Mr. Speaker, no Member of this 
House, either from the State of New York or from any other 
State of the Union, who knew Lurner W. Morr has failed 
to have felt a sense of personal loss in his absence from these 
legislative Halls. 

Leaves of the forest, responsive to the inexorable laws of 
nature, burst forth into greatest glory just before withering 
winter breathes icily upon them and sends them reeling to 
earth. So often fares the life of man. Just when he seems to 
haye attained a period of greatest usefulness death, which is 
the ultimate common heritage of us all, steals forth unerringly 
to its goal, and, as a star twinkles and disappears in the gray 
of the dawn, so the life that once pulsed and throbbed, glows 
fitfully, grows cold, and is gathered to the eternal ages. 


Leaves have their time to fall 

And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath 
And stars to set; but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death. 


The inevitable hand of death laid itself upon LUTHER Morr 
before his life and service had blossomed into full fruition. 
Born in Oswego, N. Y., November 30, 1874, he had not yet 
reached the half-century mark in years. Comparatively he 
Was yet a young man. 

LUTHER Morr had served in the Legislature of the State of 
New York and was in his thirteenth year of service in this 
body. As chairman of the New York State Republican delega- 
tion, he ranked as a party leader. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, he had the respect of his col- 
leagues. On the floor of this House he was held in highest 
esteem, 

His untimely death, unexpected as it was, shocked and 
grieved me. I always found him kindly and affable, sincere 
and sympathetic, considerate and courteous, and I am glad 
for the opportunity of paying tribute to his memory. This 
Housé was honored and dignified by his presence. The great 
State of New York is better because of his service. The com- 
munity in which he lived profited in him as its representative. 

During my melancholy privilege of attending his funeral last 
July I saw first-hand an abundance of evidence in testimony to 
the honor and reverence of his immediate fellow citizens. It 
was deeply impressed upon me that though these mourners 
must turn away from the mound marking his eternal resting 
place, there would be no turning away from his memory, en- 
shrined forever in the hearts and minds of those who knew 
and loved him best. 

In accordance as men serve, so they live on and never die. 
LutHer Mort, colleague and friend, served well and faithfully, 
and we gather to-day not with misty eyes or weary hearts to 
dwell upon the sorrow of his passing. Rather, accepting this 
resignedly as part of the Divine order of things, we rejoice 
that LUTHER Morr lived. 


LXV——493 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] 
I present the following for insertion in the Recorp: 


Memorial resolution upon the death of Hon. WILLIAM BOURKE 
Cocknax adopted by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. 


+ The members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs have heard with 

the deepest sorrow of the sudden death of Hon. WILEIAM BOURKE 
Cocknax. 

His association with the committee has left a lasting impression 
because of his remarkable knowledge of general history and his keen 
discernment of international policies and relations, coupled with an 
exalted sense of public duty and untiring industry worthy of the 
highest standards of legislative activity and of statesmanship. 

His. geniality and helpfulness were so constantly manifested that 
each member of the committee mourns his death as a personal loss. 

For 40 years he maintained an unsurpassed position among orators 
of the English-speaking tongue. His eloquence and readiness in de- 
bate on manifold occasions, both in the Old World and the New, 
have given him a distinctive place among the public speakers of our 
time. 

The eminence of his public service has made his name an inspira- 
tion and a permanent heritage for the country which he loved so 
well. 

With a profound appreciation of their own Joss and that of his 
constituency and the Nation, the members of the committee, by formal 
resolution unanimously adopt this memorial and convey to the be- 
reayed wife of Mr. Cockran their utmost heartfelt sympathy. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, eight years ago I came to 
the House of Representatives and found LurHer W. Morr 
here with a service of four years. After a brief time I be- 
came more closely associated with him than any of his other 
colleagues. I knew, as Congressman SNELL has told you, that 
he came of good stock on both sides. I knew that he had 
graduated from that great university, Harvard, and that he 
had had a splendid preparation for publie life. I knew that 
in his initial contest he had met one of the ablest men in our 
State, Hon. Elon F. Brown, a man much older, well known, 
and of rare ability as a debater, and I knew that Mr. Mort, 
much younger, had defeated him. I knew that there was no 
man who was stronger with his constituents in all this body 
than was LutHer W. Mort, and on the surface it was hard 
to reconcile these known facts with Mr. Morr's personality. 
He was small and not impressive in appearance. He had an 
unobtrusive, quiet manner. He had the misfortune of being 
partially deaf so that he was unable to wholly regulate by 
ear the volume of his own voice, and often would speak so 
low that the listener would be obliged to have him repeat 
what he had said. He rarely spoke on the floor of this 
House. He was not a figure in the House debates, and the 
question often arose how one could reconcile these things with 
the fact of his being so remarkably strong a figure with his 
constituents and in all northern New York. It was not at 
all difficult when you came to know Mr. Morr and his char- 
acter to reconcile these superficial contradictions, to see why 
he was a great force in politics, a leader among men, and to 
realize that his very marked success in spite of his draw- 
backs proved more clearly his great ability. 

I remember very well walking one morning with Uncle Joe 
Cannon from the Army and Navy Club to the House. I asked 
Mr. Cannon whom in all of the long service he had in the 
House he regarded as the ablest debater? He told me who the 
man was, and said that he had seen him repeatedly make re- 
markable speeches, replete with quotations, logical, convincing, 
eloquent, without opportunity of preparation, and then I re- 
member how Uncle Joe finished the description of that man by 
condemning him because he had no moral courage whatever, 
Mr. Cannon said that he would slink away into the cloakroom 
after haying led his party in a remarkable debate and avoid 
voting. Mr. Morr had two rare qualities. One was remark- 
able foresight and the other was undaunted courage. Let me 
illustrate this by two instances. Those of us who came to 
serve with Mr. Morr, as I did, long after he had espoused 
woman suffrage, had the impression that he was an advocate of 
that cause because his wife warmly espoused it and to please 
her. I imbibed that opinion, as did my friends, and one day 
when Mr. Morr and I were walking down town he said to me, 
“WALLACE, I do not believe that you know the history of my 
association with woman suffrage. In the first parade in the 
city of Washington for woman suffrage just two men marched. 
The day before the march my wife came to me and said, 
t LUTHER, I always leave you to manage your political matters, 
but this is not simply a political matter, this is a social matter 
as well, and I am going to ask you as a favor to me not to 
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march in that parade to-morrow.’ I said to her, ‘You are 
absolutely wrong, and I am going to march,’” and march he 
did. 

It was a fair and good illustration of his general characteris- 
tics. He could foresee that woman suffrage was bound to come 
long in advance of the generality of men who were devoting 
their time to politics, and he had the courage to espouse the 
cause when other men were afraid to advocate it. Take an- 
other publie question. There was no earlier advocate, no more 
earnest supporter of prohibition in the United States than 
Lurser Morr in season and out of season. Throughout his 
district and wherever he had any influence he worked valiantly 
for the cause. Now, there are no two characteristics in public 
men more admirable or as valuable as courage and foresight, 
and those two illustrations, which could be multiplied, give 
the secret and the reason of Mort's wonderful strength among 
his people and among those who knew him best. He had one 
other characteristic. Morr was a man faithful and devoted to 
his friends. He loved politics. He loved public life. He had 
no other interest In life aside from his family and his social 
activities. He did not care for business; he loved to deyote 
24 hours every day to polities and public affairs, and he loved 
to work in that field in association with friends. Why, no 
man acquires friends except the man who is able to devote 
himself to the interests of his friends and to give them help 
and inspire them in their work, and Morr had that quality in 

a superlative degree, 

Y One who was his friend never had to go to him and ask 
him to do things, never had to go and ask what his position 
was in that which concerned his friend. He knew that Morr 
would be for him and with him and do unsparingly, un- 
grudgingly, and untiringly all one friend could do for an- 
other. His home life, his family life, was ideal. His wife 
and he were devoted to one another. They worked together 
in the most admirable companionship. She is a college 
woman, with a splendid mind, and she entered whole-heartedly 
into all of her husband’s plans and struggles. He had a 


splendid family of children of whom he was entitled to be“ 


and was proud. Morr left a very distinguished mark in all 
northern New York. There was no one in all that wide 
expanse of country who did not believe he could accomplish 
results in Washington, and that he could accomplish results 
is evidenced in two ways. First, all over the State of New 
York those who were interested in the present tariff, when 
that bill was under consideration, eame to Morr with their 
tariff problems. He worked untiringly on their questions. He 
studied so that he understood what they ought to have, and 
through his efforts they secured much of what ought to have 
been provided for them in the bill. He had a long and hard 
figlit to become a member of the Ways and Means Committee. 
It was contended by those opposing him that some one should 
be made a member of the committee who conld come on this 
floor and debate tariff schedules and tariff issues, and that it 
was not sufficient simply to have a man who was able to 
sit in committee and do his work well there, but in spite 
of the fact that it was concededly true that he could not 
come here and debate because of his infirmity of hearing, 
Morr, after a long struggle, after a long debate in his own 
delegation, went on the committee triumphantly and unani- 
mously. Mr. Morr will be long mourned by his multitude of 
friends, among whom you can include all of his constituents, 
all of northern New York, as well as those who bore per- 
sonal relations to him. He rendered a marked and valuable 
public servant and made a mark upon his time. 


Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues have to-day 
paid a fitting tribute to the memory of Hon. W. BOURKE Cocx- 
RAN, to the Hon. Lurner Wricur Morr, and the Hon. JAMES 
Viscent GANLx, late Representatives from the State of New 
York. 

I will confine my brief eulogy to the life and services of the 
Hon. DANIEL J. Rrozpan, with whom I had many years of very 
delightful acquaintance. 

It is well that we, in life, should, in the midst of life's activi- 
ties, pause to sacredly observe an occasion like this and to 
drop a flower and a tear in memory of our departed friend. 
In the exercise of this high but sad duty we not only confer 
some measure of honor upon him who has gone to that 
undiscovered country, from whose bourne no traveler returns " 
to greet us again on this material earth, but we at the same 
time cultivate our own conceptions and understanding regard- 
ing the highest of things—that is, what we call life here and 
life hereafter. We ourselves profit in thus meditating upon the 
virtues and even the failings of the lives of those who have left 
us and in cherishing the sublime philosophy leading us to an 
abiding faith in immortality of the soul. 


It is peculiarly fitting, then, that we to-day gather here to 
memorialize the life and character of one of our most worthy 
colleagues, DANIEL J. RIORDAN, the late Representative from the 
eleventh congressional district of New York, who served as a 
Member of this House with honor and distinction from the date 
of his election to the Fifty-sixth Congress to the time of his 
death, with the exception of the Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth 


Congresses. 

Dantet J. Rioxpan was born in New York City in 1870. He 
died after the severe strain incident to his arduous congres- 
sional duties at Washington, D. C., on April 28, 1923. 

He attended the district schools of his native city until 1886, 

when he entered Manhattan College, and was graduated in 
1890, receiving the degree of bachelor of arts. He then became 
a partner in the real estate business conducted by his father. 
In 1902 he was elected to the New York State Senate as a 
Democrat. He was reelcted State senator in 1904, and on his 
election was appointed a member of the committees on insur- 
ance, forest, fish, and game, and military affairs. In the latter 
part of 1905 he was appointed a member of the famous special 
insurance investigating committee. He was elected to the 
Fifty-sixth Congress and to the Fifty-ninth Congress to serve 
out the unexpired term of Timothy D. Sullivan, resigned, and 
to the Sixtieth, Sixty-first, Sixty-second, Sixty-third, Sixty- 
fourth, Sixty-fifth, Sixty-sixth, and Sixty-seventh Congresses, 
and reelected to the Sixty-eighth Congress. 
His course and record as a Member of the House and as an 
active member of the important Committees on Rules and 
Naval Affairs and other committees. were such as to win for 
him the approval and friendship of his fellow Members and 
of his constituents, whom he always faithfully and indus- 
triously represented. 

We come now to consider him in his more intimate and per- 
sonal relations. Like so many others of the Irish-American 
race, from which he sprang, his was a choice, lovable, and 
true spirit, shining out most to those who knew him best. 
We all remember his quiet, quaint humor. It was my good 
fortune to have known him, as already stated, for many years. 
He was always a loyal friend, always sympathetic, a reliable 
guide, and one of the broadest, most liberal minded men I ever 
knew. His was a helpful, hopeful life, shedding its luster 
of generous, cheerful helpfulness upon all with whom he came 
in contact. He was free from affectation; a constructive, 
good citizen and neighbor; a patriotic, patient, consistent 
worker for the upbuilding of his city, his State, and his coun- 
try; but above all these were those still nobler qualities as a 
family man, a faithful and devoted husband and father. 

I along with many other Members of Congress attended his 
funeral ceremonies at St. James Church, New York City, and 
was profoundly impressed by the sincere evidences of genuine 
sorrow, love, and respect manifested by the vast throng who 
gathered there to honor him on that solemn occasion, repre- 
senting, as they did, every phase of religious, political, and 
social life of the great metropolitan city in whose life he 
played a useful and important part, both as a private citizen 
and public official. 

A man of DANIEL J. Rioxpan’s life and character still lives; 
such men do not die. 

For— 

There is no death; the stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore, 
And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 
There is no death; an angel form 
Walks o'er the earth with silent tread; 
He bears our best-loved things away, 
And then we call them dead. 


Born into that undying life, 

They leave us but to come again; 
In all, in everything, the same, 
Except in grief and pain. 

And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread, 
Por all the boundless universe is lifes 

There are no dead, 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I shall be very brief at this time. Luraer W. Morr was a 
very close personal friend of mine. He was a member of the 
committee of which I have the privilege of now being a mem- 
ber, and my association with him in relation to the necessities 
of the particular territory in which I liye showed me conclu- 
sively that he had the interest not only of his particular con- 
stituency at heart but of all the people of this great Nation, 
If there is one thing to be gained or to be developed from 
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these memorial exercises, so many of which we have been 
compelled within a brief time to hold, it is the inspiration 
gained from the record of the distinguished Members who have 


passed to the great beyond. It was not my privilege to know 
the Hon. Bourke Cockran intimately. Dan Rtorpan I knew 
very well, and at one time I had an office in the territory 
where his constituents lived. I know something of the love 
that his constituents had for him. The Hon. James Vincent 
Ganty I did not have the pleasure of knowing personally, but 
Mr. Mort, as I have said, was my personal friend. He was a 
student at Harvard College, taking a scholastic course in 1896, 
when I attended one of the professional schools and graduated 
two years later. So we had the bond of union as graduates 
belonging to the same alumnus, 

There is a great deal of talk in this day and generation re- 
garding efficiency, and that leads, of course, to better service, 
but if there ever was an efficient servant of his constituency it 
was LutHer W. Mott. Morr was not an orator, as my col- 
league from New York [Mr. Dempsey] has stated, but he was 
in close touch with the needs of the home folks. He was a real 
friend. Somebody very aptly described a friend as one who 
knows all about you and still likes you, and that is a very 
expressive definition, if you will take the time to analyze it. 
So Morr knew pretty well about me, and I knew very well 
about him, and we liked each other and kept up our friendship 
that had extended over some period of years, He was a helpful 
Member of the House, helpful not only to his constituents but 
helpful to his fellow colleagues. He was friendly to a degree, 
and you did not have to go and ask him if there was anything 
that appeared to him that would be helpful to you in your ter- 
ritory. If there was something; a clipping from a newspaper, 
if there was a thought in an editorial, if there was a news 
item that had any bearing, he Was most anxious to go to you 
and help you if he possibly could. And right at the midst of 
his strength and his power politically he was taken from us. 
I was in the far West last summer when the news of his death 
reached me. 

Our families had been acquainted, and those of you who knew 
of the splendid culture and refinement of his wife and his 
children must have realized what happiness it was to him to 
live, and what sorrow it was for them to lose a loved husband 
and father at that time. It was impossible for me to come 
home in time to attend the funeral services, which was a matter 
of great regret to me. 

Many times I had occasion to call on him for services that 
had been asked of me by people in my own territory, and I 
always found him willing to serve, willing to give his advice 
and give me the benefit of his judgment on matters that he 
had seme six or eight years’ experience with before it was my 
privilege to sit with him in this House. 

I hope that at some time the House in its wisdom will see fit 
to make these memorial services an annual affair, that we may 
mourn or rejoice, as my colleague, Mr. MADDEN, said he came 
to rejoice—and I agree with him that it is no day of mourning— 
that we may come here to rejoice that we knew them, served 
with them, and appreciated their accomplishments. 

I had the temerity to differ with the political philosophy 
of that great orator on that side, the late Jamented 
W. BOURKE Cockran, but I never permitted my prejudices to 
interfere with the enjoyment of his cultured, scholastie ex- 
pressions, So I hope that some day the House in its wisdom 
will make these services an annual affair that we may have 
an orator of the day, the well of the House filled with beau- 
tiful palms and banks of flowers, the Clerk of the House 
reading the roll of the honored dead, with galleries well 
filled with the friends and loved ones of those who have taken 
the long journey, and thus pay a real tribute to those illus- 
trious men, those resourceful, masterly, able men that devote 
years of their lives to the publie service. Of course, the end 
of it all is the grave. The Arabs have a saying that “ Death 
is a camel that kneels before every man’s tent,” and sooner 
or later comes the white messenger, and none may say him 
nay. We must all take that great journey. 

The men with whom we associate in our daily labors 
sometimes forget during the life period to say the kind things 
and do the helpful things that will make life better and hap- 
pier for men with whom we journey down the road. 

You know the opportunity to do that is so often just at our 
elbows that we neglect it, and we think that way off yonder, 
somewhere, somewhere in the future, there will be the oppor- 
tunity to do the things we have forgotten to do while our 
brother, our neighbor, and colleague walked down with us on 
the daily journey of life. Our duty lies here, our opportunity to 
express kindness, to do the kindly thing, to do the helpful thing 
is here on this green sward and not way over yonder some- 
where, where we are always going to do it to-morrow. To- 


morrow is 3,000,000 miles northeast of nowhere, and that is 
the reason we neyer accomplish anything that we are going 
to do to-morrow. Now is the time. If I can express my 
thought, I will do so in these few closing lines: 


A parish priest of great austerity 
Climbed high in his church steeple 
That he might be near to God 
And bring God’s word down to his people. 


So on sermon script he daily wrote 
What he thought came from heaven 

And dropped it down on his people's heads 
Two times each day in seven. 


In His time God cried, “Come down and die,” 
And the priest from out the steeple 
Cried, “ Where art Thou, Lord?” 
And the Lord replied, “ Down here among the people.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask if there are any 
other Members on your list who are delegated to speak on our 
late colleagues, Mr. Cockran, Mr. Riorpan, and Mr. Morr? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is one more. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is now half past 5. The arrangements 
for the joint memorial were made with a very laudable inten- 
tion, and I do not at all reflect upon that idea. But we 
have evidently overshot our mark. We have taken off more 
than we can chew. I concur very fully with all that has been 
said in tribute to the splendid characteristics of Mr. COCKRAN, 
Mr. Riorpan, and Mr. Morr, but I was requested to prepare 
and did prepare an address paying a slight tribute to Mr. 
Jauxs VINCENT GANLY, my late colleague from the Bronx. 
His friends were invited here to-day to attend these services. 
They came. Twice during the services I was called out to 
answer the inquiry as to when Mr. GAN ty’s part of the cere- 
mony would begin, as they had to return to New York on the 
5 o’clock train. I was sorry that I could not give them any 
information. It seems to me in all justice to the memory of 
Mr, GANLy and to the Bronx, no mean borough, and to the 
great district which sent him here twice, we ought to have 
memorial exercises for Mr. GANLY alone, and I now move 
that next Sunday, May 11, at 3 o'clock be set apart for the 
purpose of holding memorial services in honor of JAMES 
Vincent GAN Ly, a former Member of this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hopes that the gen- 
tleman will not insist upon putting that motion at this time. 
If the point of no quorum should be made, the Chair could not 
put the motion. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am sorry, Mr. Speaker, but I must insist 
upon the motion being recorded. I can not withdraw it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Would it not be well to withhold the motion 
and to take up the matter during the week and see what is 
best to do about it? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am advised, Mr. Speaker, by my colleague 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] that the order designating a day 
for memorial services provides that no other business shall 
take place on that day, and, of course, that being true, my mo- 
tion would not be in order, and I withdraw it, but hope that I 
may have the cooperation of my colleagues in forwarding a 
motion to set aside next Sunday for exclusive memorial exer- 
cises for Mr. GANLY. 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, “the good that men do lives 
after them.” If we may paraphrase this sentiment of the 
Bard of Avon, we may apply it with emphasis to him whom we 
memorialize to-day. 

It would be a trite statement to say that a great man has 
passed from amongst us. The word “great” at times has little 
or no particular meaning; it is often misused; sometimes it is 
a victim of indiscrimination; but when we recall the words 
and accomplishments of Bourke COCKRAN, when we consider 
the story of his life, his ability, his devotion to principle, his 
loyalty to the land of his adoption, the one word “ great“ must 
appropriately be applied to his career. There is no question 
but what he helped to make this world a better place in which 
to live by reason of his existence here, and it can not be gain- 
said that his life redounded to the benefit of humanity in gen- 
eral and to his own community in particular. 

While we assemble here to do him honor, indirectly we do 
honor to ourselves, because upon us is reflected by association 
the glory that is attached to his day and generation. The life 
of Bourke Cockran is so interwoven with the fabric of our 
country that the success of one adds to the renown of the 
other. 


When he came here no blaring of trumphets or martial 
music announced his approach, He came, the scion of a sturdy, 
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vigorous race, with the greatest assets that a man can pos- 
sess, a healthy mind in a healthy body; and after becoming 
imbued with the spirit of citizenship, a determination to do 
his share in perpetuating American principles and American 
institutions. At that time our country was emerging from the 
long struggle of fraternal strife, and from that period his 
personal achievements kept pace with the progress and growth 
of our Republic. 

Endowed with great natural, physical attributes and a mind 
such as is the fortune of few men to possess, we find him 
engaged as a dispenser of knowledge to the young, as a stu- 
dent himself, and as a lawyer. With every favorable requisite 
it was only natural that the people of that day should find 
him proclaiming and advocating those political principles 
which he espoused as a matter of conviction and which were 
an inspiration to those who came within the magie spell of 
his eloquence. 

Much has been said and written about his ability as an 
orator, For ages to come his will be the standard by which 
men of similar genius will be judged. In all the history of 
the world no man has surpassed and but few have equaled 
him. From ancient times we learn of the fame of Demos- 
thenes by reason of his speech on The Crown. Cicero’s 
name endures because of his denunciation of “ Cataline.“ Ed- 
mund Burke survives through his Speech on the Impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings. The reputation of our own Daniel 
Webster is secure because of his Reply to Hayne. BOURKE 
Cockran will live because of the uniform perfection of his 
speeches in knowledge of his subject, o’er-mastering logic, 
dominant personality, and the power of delivery that thrilled 
his auditors. 

As an orator in his day he stood in solitary grandeur, like 
Some snowcapped lofty mountain peak overlooking the valley. 

It may be said that nothing became him more fittingly in 
life than the circumstance of his leaving it. We can well 
recall how at the close of that winter’s day after a typical 
perfervid display of oratory he retired to his seat with the 
plaudits of his colleagues resounding throughout this Cham- 
ber and how within a few hours word came that BOURKE 
Cockran was dead. Unwittingly he had drawn more heavily 
on his physical reserve than he knew and nature could no 
longer withstand the strain which could easily have been 
borne at an earlier day. It may be said of him, for his country 
he lived, for his country he died, and that to it he gave the 
last full measure of devotion. ; 

But his reputation is not limited to his ability as an orator. 
He was a fully rounded man. He was the result of that 
system of education which may be defined as the development 
of all the faculties so as to produce the perfect man, as far as 
anything human may be called perfect. He detested to an ex- 
ceptional degree sham and hypocrisy. He was a broad-minded 
man and treated with respect the opinions of those who dis- 
agreed with him. His voice was always raised against tyranny, 
either physical or political. Though placing the welfare of this 
country above every other material consideration, it was but 
natural that he should retain a deep affection for the land 
of his birth, arid no son of Erin ever strove more earnestly 
that Emmet's Epitaph might be written. He was a kindly, 
affable, courteous, and approachable man, always willing to 
contribute from his vast storehouse of knowledge to the en- 
lightenment or benefit of a friend or colleague. His bene- 
factions were many, but made without display or ostentation. 
His disposition was a most cheerful one, for, despite the ter- 
Trible upheaval of the set order of things due to the Great 
War, he believed that relatively this world was the best that 
could be fashioned by a Deity for man's use and enjoyment. 

His personal tastes were many and varied. Athletie activi- 
ties appesied to him as did a painting, a song, a piece of sculp- 
ture, or a tapestry, His home life was the gauge by which 
the Nation’s domestice bliss and faithfulness might be meas- 
ured, His daily life was a sermon as powerful as any ever 
preached from a pulpit. If there be, and we most potently 
believe there is, a state of eternal happiness to which the 
souls of the just wing their flight, we may take the assurance 
unalloyed with presumption that Bourke CocKRAN now en- 
joys that blessedness that comes as a reward of duty faith- 
fuily performed. 

We repeat, a great one has passed from amongst us and with 
one acclaim we say— 


Ile was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again. 


Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr, Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, my time on this memorial program is brief and my part 
is a minor one. Others who knew him better and longer than 


I did must write his biography and bestow the eulogies that 
we owe to our distinguished dead. I am here simply to pay a 
tribute and to express an appreciation of one whom we all 
admired and loved, W. Bourke Cockran, orator and statesman. 

It was my privilege to serve with him for a short time on 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives. It is in the committee rooms rather than on the floor 
that we learn to know each other intimately. There we gather 
as around a family table to express our views and to har- 


“monize our differences so far as we can in the service of the 


Nation. 


In our committee room we were always conscious of the 
power of the personality of Mr. Cockran, His manners were 
charming and his speech was illuminating. Well read in alt 
things that pertained to foreign affairs and widely traveled, 
he spoke as one having authority—the authority of knowledge 
adorned in the grace of fluent words summoned with precision 
and used with effectiveness out of the vast vocabulary which he 
had at his command. 

He knew the great capitals of the world from intimate obser- 
vations. He had read their traditions and their histories. He 
knew the policies and the politics of the nations they served. 
He might have been a world diplomat or a world historian. 

But it was as an orator that Mr. CockRaN was supreme, 
As such he leaped into national fame in a historie party crisis. 
The orator, like the soldier, is always the product of some 
crisis in which he is able to assert his powers and his leader- 
ship. As an orator he often used finesse, the skill of the reasoner, 
and the dexterity of one accugtomed to persuade others, but 
more often he poured out through his words in irresistible tor- 
rents his own overwhelming personality. The tremendous 
yolume of his words was almost bewildering. He piled word on 
word and sentence on sentence like Pelion on Ossa in the 
poet’s figure of speech until he reached his climax, holding his 
auditors spellbound, 

He often reminded one of Edmund Burke and of Lord Ma- 
caulay, those lofty masters of English grandiloquence. Upon 
the conclusion of one of his speeches I recalled those masters. 
He at once admitted their inffuence upon himself, adding the 
observation that while style was always something innate, it 
was still susceptible of culture. In that brief conversation I 
learned how deeply and how widely read he was, and how sus- 
ceptible to all erudite and artistic influences. But to all his 
preparedness he gave the spontaneity of his own abounding 
personality. 

My first contact with Mr. Cockran dates back to 1896, at a 
time when he had broken with his party on a great financial 
issue. He passed through Iowa, where I was then the associate 
editor of the most potential newspaper, giving voice to his most 
profound convictions. I interviewed him personally, and I sat 
spellbound under his oratory—and the spell of that eloquence 
remained with me through the last speech which I heard him 
deliver in the House of Representatives on the eve of his sad 
and sudden death. 

It is well and fitting that we remember the dead and that 
we pay to them these tributes. We who are among the living 
need the dead more than those who are among the dead need 
us. We can not help them so much as they can help us. 
Their example can ennoble our lives and their recorded and 
remembered thoughts can make us wiser. 

Education and civilization are not wrought out of the 
thoughts that each generation can think for itself or out of 
the things that each generation can do for itself. Oh, no; 
they are the-accretions and the accumulations of all the 
thoughts and all the deeds that remain to us from all the gen- 
erations which have preceded us. If we did net have the 
heritage of the dead, we would be like children wandering and 
wondering in a beautiful garden whose vast and varied re- 
sources we could neither comprehend nor use. 

It is what the dead have left us that makes us rich and wise 
and useful and good in this world, and therefore it is well 
that we bow our heads in their invisible presence and pay our 
tributes to them as to our benefactors. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, we speak a common language 
here to-day. The sounds of debate and of party strife are 
stilled as we pause to commemorate in feeble words the lives’ 
and records of those who were with us yesterday. 

I knew Luruer Morr. He sat next to me on the great 


Ways and Means Committee for several years. Quiet, modest, 
sincere, evenly poised, and always friendly, he served his 
State and country with high purpose and ability. What more, 
can be said in praise of any man? Signally honored by the 
presidency of the Bankers’ Association of his own State in 
recent years, chairman of the congressional delegation of that 
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great State, he maintained the dignity of his position and 
the confidence of his associates in this House to the end. 

For years I occupied an office close to another strong mem- 
ber of the New York delegation, Dan Rrorpas. His quaint 
humor, capacity, frankness, understanding of men and human 
sympathy were known to all his colleagues, and these qualities 
given him by an all-wise Creator were marked advantages 
with which Rronnax met his duties here and overcome many 
obstacles in the battle of life. 

Each, in his way, had some attribute that helped fit into the 
scheme of life to attain success, and the employment of such 
talents is demanded from all those who would succeed. 
LurHer Morr and Dan Rionbax were taken away before their 
allotted time, and each left friends without number who can 
not comprehend the inscrutable ways of the Infinite or why 
our colleagues are gone and we are left to carry on. 

The problem of life is never more hard to understand than 
by those privileged to participate, however humbly, in the 
activities of this great legislative bedy and who witness the 
constant dropping off of the changing pilots without notice, 
while the ship of state moves on her even course. 

The goed which men do lives after them, never more cer- 
tainly than under the dome of the Nation’s Capitol. How- 
ever much we may differ politically or fundamentally in indi- 
vidual methods or in our belief or reasoning, we soon learn 
here the value of mutual counsel and helpful advice. So, too, 
we soon recognize the high standards and legislative ideals of 
our colleagues and the influence of those who in past history 
have made this Hall famous. Every arch, every niche, every 
great window that admits the God-given light from above has 
echoed and reechoed with the voices of America’s great states- 
men who once stood where we stand to-day—voices. now 
stilled—of those who have joined the innumerable throng. 

Few, if any there be, of men long in publie place of this 
generation whose knowledge of history, persuasive eloquence, 
strength of expression, and broad statesmanship surpassed 
these recognized talents found in Bourke Cockran. 

It was a privilege to know him and to counsel with him. 
Words of warning from his lips have been sounded again and 
again in this Hall during recent years, warnings that the fun- 
damental rights and parliamentary privileges, dear to popular 
government and necessary to wise legislation, should not be 
infringed upon or forgotten. This House must function legis- 
latively, he declared repeatedly on this floor. Our self-respect 
as legislators and safety of constitutional government must not 
depart from the standards set by our forefathers if we would 
retain the privileges and rights placed by them in our hands. 

To Bourke Cockgan more than to any other one man I am 
personally indebted for advice that found fruition in a liber- 
alization of rules and change in practices invoked by a ma- 
jority of the House that ever occurs when parliamentary 
principles are encroached upon. Cocknax demanded con- 
structive laws should be here framed that would reflect the 
will of the people under the same wise, liberal procedure that 
goverus every other great parliamentary body in the world. 
His plen for the supremacy of the legislative body over the 
encroachments of Its own agencies and his championship of 
the widest and fullest rights of debate will be long remem- 
bered. With these sound principles of democratic government 
he was in sympathy and his powerful influence was devoted to 
its strict maintenance. 

No other testimonial to broad statesmanlſke comprehension 
of fundamentals of government will overshadow recognition of 
this service given to the country by Bourke Cockran. and it 
is a tribute to his memory that every man might well hope to 
deserve in some small degree for his own. 

It knows no creed, no politics, no partisanship, but is 
founded on a deep love of conntry and of firmly fixed ideals 
that CockRan possessed. 

In these brief, halting words of appreciation for our dis- 
tinguished colleagues whose memory we this day honor I 
believe I express the common judgment of all who knew them. 

The world goes on without marked incident whether we 
stay or go, and in that is a lesson for all of us that the great- 
est reward for service, if reward is deserved, comes from the 
right use of talents, however small or great, talents given us 
by the Creator. That is the brief tribute I am privileged to 
offer to the memory of our deceased colleagues who in this 
Hall represented their constituents of the great Empire State 
faithfully and the people of this country so long and well. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the death of 
Hon. Bourke Cockran has been a great loss to this House, 
to his party, and to the American people. The name of 
Bourke Cockran has sounded in the ears of the American 
public for many years. I personally became acquainted with 
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the distinguished statesman about 10 years ago and had occa- 
sion to be with him at various functions, both politically and 
socially. During all of my personal acquaintance with him 
I had every admiration for his ability, his position on public 
questions, his manner of delivery, and his presentation of 
debates, which were of the highest thought and study of the 
subjects. Listening to him just once would convince and im- 
press any fair-minded American of his sincerity of the subject 
he was discussing and of his great desire to do the right thing 
for the people of this glorious country. He has proven that 
in the many debates on the floor of this House time after 
time, Though I was not a Member of Congress when BOURKE 
CocKRAN served in this body, I followed his career through the 
usual channels, and my opinion, respect, and admiration 
strengthened as time went on. I admired him as a man, as a 
Statesman, and as an orator. His sudden and untimely death 
Was a great shock to the State of New York and, no doubt, to 
every Member of this House who then served with him. A few 
days before his death he delivered a speech on the floor of this 
House which could be put in Manuscript and you would enjoy 
his delivery and picture BOURKE COCRRAN just by reading his 
address. The country has lost a great man, and the people 
of the State he represented will always remember the man of 
the hour, the man of the people, the real American, BocrKE 


DANIEL J. RIGRDAN 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the untimely death 
of the Hon. Danm, J. Rionpan, a former Member of this 
House, no doubt has shocked his colleagues with whom he had 
associated for many years and it surely had the same effect on 
his constituents in his district in the city of New York. His 
long services in this House and his keen and fatherly interest 
which he took in the new Members as they came and went, that 
of itself was a monument to his name which he left behind. 
He spent hard and continuous hours in his labors as a Mem- 
ber of this important body, particularly during the war period, 
which was the outstanding feature of his career. His cooper- 
ation and unceasing efforts to carry out the policy of Woodrow 
Wilson, our late President, was 100 per cent, thereby insuring 
our United States safety of democracy and everlasting peace. 
It was because of that unceasing continuous work, depriving 
himself of the recreation which is necessary for the human 
body, and as a result of this continuous session his physical 
condition became so weakened that the machinery of his system 
could not withstand the uttack which resulted in his untimely 
death. I have known him for over 20 years. During that 
time I had occasion to meet him at least once 2 week, and I 
grew to respect him more and more for his understanding and 
for his love of the common people, for his aid and assistance 
not only to his own constituents but to the constituents of the 
neighboring districts and throughout the State of New York. 
I had the opportunity to observe him because the eleventh con- 
gressional district, which he represented, adjoins my own, the 
twelfth congressional district, 

He was the talk of his constituents and the people of this 
city for the kind deeds which he had shown to the heipless and 
defenseless women and children. His word was his bond; his 
word was his promise. The people looked upon him as one of 
thelr own people. He was not called DANIEL J. RIORDAN. We 
culled him “Dan,” and he liked it, 

He guided me during the same year which he ran, namely, 
1922, and it was successful guidance. His knowledge of con- 
ditions was thorough. We lost a great man who has not only 
been respected by the communities but by the Members of Con- 
gress—Senate and House—whether they be Republicans or 
Democrats.~ He left behind him a good name, and when we 
think of the deceased we think about his wonderful charac 
teristics, his qualities, his principles, his manner and talk, his 
kindness, and everything which goes to make up a great man. 

I personally feel his loss because I was so intimately ac- 
quainted with him. I have no doubt there are thousands like 
me, and all I can say, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
tee I shall always remember him just as if he were always 
alive. 


His wife lost a great husband, his children lost a great and 
good father, and the people lost a great friend, 


Mr. BOYLAN, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, we: 
are assembled here to-day to pay the last tribute to four dis- 
tinguished sons of New York, who but a few days ago were 
living Members of this distinguished House—W. BOURKE COCK- 
RAN, DANIEL J. Rionẽůax, Lurie W. Morr, and James V. GANCY. 

On account of my personal associations, of many years stand- 
ing, with Danrex J. Rionnax I will speak especially of his life 
and work, 
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Dax. J. Rionnax was a man’s man. During a friendship of 
over 20 years I grew to know, to admire, and to respect him. 
His was a friendship not of an evanescent or passing kind that 
yanished with the years; his friendship was of an enduring 
character, a type that grew stronger and wore better during the 
passing of the years. 

At an early period in his life marked adaptability for 
publie service was recognized by his friends and neighbors. It 
naturally followed that he was selected by them to represent 
the district in the legislative halls of Albany. Working there 
with such distinguished Americans as Grover Cleveland, David 
B. Hill, Theodore Roosevelt, and others, he acquired a knowl- 
edge of State politics second to none. 

After seyeral years of exceptional service to his people at 
the State Capital at Albany, he was singled out to be the 
recipient of greater honors in representing his people at the 
National Capital. 

He came to the city of Washington, and on account of his 
early training in State matters he rapidly acquired a knowl- 
edge of national affairs. 

Through an earnest desire to be helpful to his people and 
the Nation, he devoted himself to the careful, particular, and 
detailed study of the legislative and departmental activities of 
government. 

He soon became known as an expert in these matters, and 
many members consulted him relative to the procedure to be 
followed to successfully pass their legislation. 

No service was requested of him that he did not perform. 
No call was ever made on him to which he did not respond. 
He gave all that was in him to the successful termination of 
the matter in hand. His heart was ever open to the appeal of 
the disabled veteran, the widow, the dependent mother or 
father, or the orphan. No matter was too small nor too great 
in which to enlist his help and assistance. 

He has left behind human memorials. The men, the women, 
and the children whom he has helped are humanity’s memorial 
to him. Although he has passed on, his example shall ever 
live in the memory and in the hearts of those who knew him; 
and in speaking of him we can, with all sincerity, say that he 
was one of those men whose life and creed is best expressed by 
the words of the poet: 


I do not fear to tread the path that those I love have 
long since trod. 

I do not fear to pass the gates and stand before the 
Uying God. < 

In this world’s fight I've done my part, and God is God, 
He knows it well. 


Mr. WELLER. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my sad duty to 
record a personal word to the Members of this House upon 
the lite and services of that distinguished statesman who came 
to Congress from the State of New York and who dedicated 
his life to the uphullding and perpetuation of American insti- 
tutions—the late WILLIAM Bourke CocknxN. 

When Mr. Cockran was called to his great reward he rep- 
resented a district in the heart of the city of New York con- 
sisting of all types and classes of people, the rich and the 
humble, His energies and attentions were directed in expound- 
ing and protecting the cause of pure democracy. He cherished 
the safeguards and the rights of the people. His work in 
Congress made us think of him as one of the noble senators 
of ancient Rome, conservative, thoughtful, and persuasive in 
debate. 

Wiirtam, Bourke Cockran was born in Sligo, Ireland. In 
his youth he was taken to France and there received his early 
education, coming to the United States when he was 17 years 
of age. His tall commanding height, his large leonine-shaped 
head, his classical features, his nimble athletic walk gave him 
a commanding figure, which, coupled with a deep resonant 
voice and an accent that savored of “Old Erin,” it seemed 
as though nature had particularly endowed him. 

Admitted to the New York bar in 1876, Mr. Cockran took a 
prominent part in the court work of our State and Nation. In 
court he was a skillful advocate with an interesting personality 
and disclosed an intimate knowledge of his cause. Whether in 
court or on the political rostrum or in discussing a question of 
economy or political science, he exhibited so unusual a knowl- 
edge of the subject under discussion as to command the atten- 
tion of all and was soon recognized as an orator of unique 
equipment and distinction. To those who heard him it was a 
rare treat; logical always, with a gentleness which was almost 
feminine, yet when moved to establish his point in the minds of 
liis hearers he exhibited an intellectual strength that was 
dynamic; he was almost compelling. 

Always religious and seeking Divine consolatioa, he attended 
while living in Washington a modest little church near his 


home. It is told by one of his friends that Mr. Cockran almost 
every day retired to this little church for prayer and medita- 
tion, On one occasion, in the absence of an assistant at the 
altar performing ministerial duties, the pastor called for a 
volunteer to assist him. Mr. Cockran responded and took his 
place within the altar rail and assisted the pastor in the sery- 
ices. Apparently he was happy in the belief that his life was 
so prepared that the required duties of the occasion were not 
strange to him and that he was able to satisfactorily assist in 
the conduct of the services. Later it Was learned that a suit- 
able endowment for the church had been established. His 
religious training and habits had prepared and prompted him 
to take his position satisfactorily within the altar rail. 

At political conventions and gatherings Mr. Cockran was 
watched and heard by all admiringly. He was frequently re- 
ferred to as the mouthpiece of the Democracy of the State of 
New York. His strategy in these gatherings and the command- 
ing influence of his oratory made him a conspicuous figure. 
His advice on the pelicy of his party was frequently sought. 

Mr. Cockran served seven terms as a Representative in Con- 
gress, truly a wonderful conclusion to a great life. His record 
has been inspiring, his friendships many, and our memory of 
him will always be dear and precious. 

I am taking the liberty of appending to the Recorp a memo- 
rial of Mr. Cockran delivered by the Hon. Martin T. Manton, 
judge of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, before the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association; also a memorial com- 
piled and delivered by Robert J. Fox, Esq., formerly Mr. 
CockRAn’s law associate, and the Hon. Daniel F. Cohalan, which 
was delivered at a meeting of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
on May 7, 1923: 

MEMORIAL or WILLIAM DBOCRĘE Cocknan 
[By Martin T. Manton] 


Death has stilled the most eloquent voice in America. When, on 
March 1, 1923, this announcement came, it gave me the profoundest 
sorrow to realize that those ties of persona] affection and respect 
which united me to W. Bourke Cockxray were severed, This sorrow, 
I know, is shared by his brethren at the bar to whom he was so 
strongly and devotedly attached, and it will be shared by all Ameri- 
cans, as they fully realize that this country will be for the future 
deprived of the benefits which would have come from a continued public 
service at the bar and in the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. Cocknax was born in County Sligo, Ireland, on February 28, 
1854, and came to the United States when 17 years of age. His earlier 
education was had in schools of Ireland and later in France. When, 
in 1871, he came to what was destined to be his land of opportunity, 
he worked for a short time in a clerical position, and then assumed 
the duties of a private tutor, He became an instructor and later a 
principal in a public school at Tuckahoe, Westchester County, N. Y. It 
was while so employed that he studied law. Thus, he prepared in the 
university of necessity, taking advantage of a friend's offer—Judge 
Abcam R. Tappan—who had taken a fancy to the young and promising 
Irish gentleman and accorded him access to his law library. Thus en- 
couraged, he embraced the opportunity and studied industriously at 
night while employed during the day. In 1876 he was admitted to the 
bar and commenced his professional career in Mount Vernon, N. X. 
Shortly thereafter he moyed to New York City, and it was not long 
before his natural talents and industry gave such promise that he 
became conspicuous with the bench and bar. He was educated in the 
old-fashioned schoo] of classical studies and his oratory bore the im- 
press of that training. He soon took high rank in his profession; that 
rank he never lost, but his services in his profession became over- 
shadowed because of bis standing as a foremost orator in our national 
life. 

The splendor of his voice as a public debater obscured, to some ex- 
tent, the real and solid talent and achievements underlying his genius 
that made for a great legal luminary. In the spotlight of politics he 
was ever in the public gaze, To public service, to the Inw, and to his 
church he looked at all questions of any debatable character as worthy 
of detailed and full preparation—he briefed them all before he argued, 
He rarely spoke unprepared, but always had the appearance of speak- 
ing extemporaneously. Ile had the faculty of hiding the labor of 
preparation with perfect art. 

A certain optimism was always the foundation upon which he 
planted every effort to convince. He never made an effort that he 
himself did not believe in. He was an acute lawyer; he was always 
a student. A scholar who never forgot his classics in anything he 
spoke or wrote. 

His build and gracious carriage were unusual, unique and pic- 
turesque; his leonine head, his heavy features, his broad shoulders, 
and swelling chest. As an advocate, nature had given him a tre- 
mendous advantage over other lawyers—he had a magnificent organ 
of a volce whose attractiveness was increased by the touch of a sweet 
Erin accent, not always discerned, but most captivating and persuasive. 
The compelling secret of his success in argument was in his strength 
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and power. In the court room he was a conqueror in any interruption 
of his opponent. His repartee had all the persuasion a great mind 
could mobilize. He could charm his most hostile adversary. 

He was a man of great determination and perfect courage, but he 
was So gentle and unselfish that all who knew him loved him. No one 
in want of legal aid ever knocked at his door looking for assistance 


in vain. He little thought of fees, or lawyer’s rewards. He but loved 
the opportunity, franght with serious responsibility, to help the poor 
litigant. Often he tided one who need legal assistance over that period 
when all hope seemed gone. His devotion to bis professional duty won 
back ambition for the disheartened, and his victory brought back 
faith in the justice of mankind,- He cherished, the opportunity to send 
on a poor litigant a victor to new accomplishments. 

Whether discussing law or facts before a court or jury, he was clear, 
brilliant, logical, and convincing. When you. opposed him, you felt 
his power but appreciated his courtesy and perfect fairness. When 
associated with him, there was a sense of relief that his part would 
be splendidly sustained. 

He could, see further into the future than any man of his time. 
How interesting It was to find time unfold in actual happenings, Mr. 
CocKRAN’S predictions. Particularly was his prophecy of future politi- 
cal occurrences truly stated. He was a Member of Congress for seven 
terms. Each time he brought to that service an equipment that seemed 
to be superior to his last term of service, but constant application at 
his banquet of learning made it possible to improve. Many lawyers 
have entered the bodies of Congress, but few ever brought more of the 
lawyer's worth than Mr, Cocknax. He had all the fire, all the direct- 
ness, all the terseness, all the qualities of simplicity of form and 
straightness of thought which have made for the greatest statesmen 
from the time of Daniel Webster or Henry Cl&y. What he said in 
speeciies will live in glittering phrase and golden words—the spoken 
sentence that stirs the soul and flutters the heart. 

His Ute always was most religious. He found unbounded consola- 
tion in the teachings of the Catholic Church. His eloquent exposition 
of Catholie doetrine on many occasions were public expressions of the 
true moral man he was. He was very anxious to proclaim himself a 
simple Catholic man. He was in the practice of his religious belie? a 
fervent man, ever devoted te its teachings. He was charitable, and his 
charity knew no limits. His acts went so often unmentioned. 

The lessons afforded by the life of this great lawyer and American 
whose loss the New York County Lawyers’ Association deplores exem- 
plifies a character of dependency and constitutes an incentive calling 
upon all lawyers to dedicate their lives to a higher and more complete 
fulfillment of duty. It is also true that 2 right contemplation of his 
life and its results will serve in some measure to assuage the feeling 
of sorrow begotten by his death, 

It was given to him to almost reach the allotted span of mortal 
existence and during his fruitful career to faithfully serve his country, 
to win the affection of all who knew him, and to afford an elevating 
and noble example of duty well and faithfully performed. Contem- 
plating his life, its simplicity, its courage, its devotion to duty, its love 
of country, the faith that comes to us for service to country and to 
God, the highest reward of man will be ours, 

May I in this my humble effort add this werd to help lay the founda- 
tion in the permanent records of this association of a monument to 
his memory, which shall continue to speak of his great moral and 
mental qualities and his courageous and eonscientious discharge of pro- 
fessional duty long after we ourselves shall have gone. 


[Compiled and delivered at a meeting of Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
by Robert J. Fox, Esq., and Judge Daniel F. Cohalan, May 7, 1923} 
That WILLIAM BOURKE Cocknax was one of the most remarkable and 

outstanding Americans of his day and generation will be admitted by 

all impartial commentators. 

That he bulked large in the public eye; that he made a strong and 
it may be an enduring impression upon the history of his times; that 
his death brought sorrow to large and: divergent groups whose sym- 
pathies or views rarely are affected by the same event must be granted. 
This should cause us carefully to review his career and study his 
qualities in order to discover what it was that set him apart from 
other men and made of him a figure at once unique, attractive, and 
picturesqne: 

It is dificult while still we labor under the sense of personal loss 
to appraise fairly the qualities or to estimate justly the character of 
a departed friend. 

We are too apt at such a time to permit our emotions to color our 
judgment and to sway our verdict. 

Lerd Bacon says that narrative biography requires knowledge of 
important facts, and veracity and impartiality in recording them. 

It is hard to restrain the ardor of friendship in writing of so widely 
gifted and attractive a man, but a just appreciation should stand upon 
a foundation of understatement. 

Tt was Macaulay who said that if one stopped under a doorway for 
a moment with Edmund Burke to escape a shower, he would be im- 
pressed with the certainty that he had met a great man: That was 
true of BOURKE COCKRAN. 


‚pand his thoughts, 


His charm of manner, his musical voice, his unexcelled diction, his 
multifarious knowledge, his leonine head and massive body made him 
& personality at once outstanding, remarkable, and striking. 

He was essentially a product of the times in which he lived and 
moved and had his being. 

Born in Sligo about the middle of the last century, of a family in 
good circumstances and position, he was early intended for the church, 
and received In his native land at the hands of the great teaching 
order of the Irish Christian Brothers a splendid grounding in the 
fundamentals of education and a thorough training in the art of 
assimilating as well as acquiring that learning for which in later years 
he became so conspicuous, 

Later in France he added to his stores of knowledge and acquired 
with the French tongue a fondness for its literature which gaye him 
a mastery of the history of the Continent—both classical and pro- 
fane—that shed distinction upon him thronghout all his after years. 

Presently he decided that his yocation was rather for the world 
than) for the cloister, and we find him in his young manhood: turning 
his face to the west, to the land which had opened the door of oppor: 
tunity and eminence to so many of his countrymen. Here he hewed 
out for himself a career which has bad few parallels among his con- 
temporaries. Men of great talents largely form themselves. By tha 
untrammeled exertion of their own powers rather than by the aid of 
patrons or fictitious circumstances they break through the barriers of 
power or the obstacles of fate and make for themselves a position 
which they owe to native ability and unrelenting toil. So it was with 
Cocknax. In his young manhood, after reaching our shores, he may 
have spent with lavish hand some of the talent and energy with which 
nature had so prodigally endowed. him. But he never lost sight of the 
goal for which he steered, and the passing years brought him onward 
and upward in the regard and affection and esteem of his countrymen. 

His studies were regular, his contacts with his fellow men constant, 
and all his varied experlences tended to invigorate, enrich, and ex- 
His vigorous and penetrating mind, always. at 
work, gained for him an immense extent and yariety of knowledge. 
Bat he had the learning of a philosopher rather than a pedant, and 
to that learning he added the manners of a gentleman. His. company 
was. Sought by the fashionable of the world, for he was a wit with a 
subtle sense of humor and a keen knowledge of proportion. He bad an 
inexhaustible fund of discourse, with constant cheerfulness and bigh 
spirits, and that great art of good breeding which made his company 
pleased with themselves as well as with him. He avoided, either in 
speech or conversation, the reputation of being a joker or farceur, and 


pointed often to the fate of several of his brilliant rivals whose gen- 


uine talents could not sustain them as against the name of being 
masters of humor. BOURKE Conznax was a many-sided man, and one 
who might have won distinction and rank in any one of several eallings. 

He was well read, a great conversationalist, a linguist, a trained and 
experienced lawyer, a successful man of business and of affairs. But 
it will be as an orator—ranking among the great orators not alone of 
his own but of all ages—that his name will Hve and his fame be 
secure. So great was his power and so exalted his talent in this 
direction that his other distinetions must he classed as episodes in his 
career, and no language which is restrained and deliberate enn fairly 
give an estimate of the influence he exercised and the passion he 
aroused in multitudes: when he fulminated against a great wrong, adve- 
cated a great cause, or exhorted upon behalf of a great principle, 

One well might have thought in: listening to him that he was trans- 
ported to the Roman Senate tn its best days. In his higher flights of 
oratory bis stately periods reminded his; hearers of the traditions: of 
Burke and Sheridan, of Fox and Chatham in the British Parliament: 
of Curran and Flood, of Grattan and Plunkett in the old Parliament 
of bis native land; or of the storied eloquence of Clay and Webster 
and Calhoun in our own Senate. 

Verily in listening to him one would well believe that the age of 


| oratory had not departed, and it is an interesting speculation as to 


how far the best traditions of the past may be revived when tlie om 
casion again shall call forth the passion and eloquence of men gifted 
like bim. 

This short memorial would not justify any attempt to ten in detail 
the story of his triumphs in the field in which: ho stood without a 
superior. 

Suffice it to say that for nearly two score years no great cause has 
been discussed in our country upon which he did not shed the luster - 
of his talents, the spell of his eloquence, and the musie of his voice. 
He was a strong partisan, but he never permitted his loyalty to his party 
to interfere with his duty to his country. He was an aggressive adyo- 
cate, but he always tried to be fair to an opponent even when dealing 
his most telling blows. He believed intensely fm his own side of an 
argument, but he was tolerant of opposition, and eyer ready to ap- 
pland in an adversary that ability and character which bespeak convic- 
tion and denote sincerity. He was a lover of liberty, whose passion it 
was to see it preserved in our country and extended to his native land. 
He has gone to his reward—after having fought the good fight. May 
we not say in closing, as men who knew him intimately, who admired 
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his extraordinary talents and his unrivaled attainments, and who took 
notice of his failings, for from them, in common with all men, he was 
not exempt; that the great, outstanding quality in his make-up was 
his intense and ever-present belief in the God of his fathers. 

Bocrke Cockran was gifted and blessed above most of the men of 
his day and generation, but above all in that simple, childlike faith 
which was fostered at the knees of his mother and which survived and 
grew with all the triumphs of his great career, and carried him onward 
into the next world with the fervor of a martyr and the certainty of 
one who knows. 

May the Lord deal with him as with one who has gained the palm, 
and may his place in the world beyond the grave be even higher and 
more glorious than that which he won for himself among men, 

DANIEL F. CoHALAN, 

Martın T. MANTON, 

ROBERT J. Fox, 
Committee. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, if the time of going had been 
left to man the life of DANIEL J. Rionbax would have been 
greatly prolonged, because his friends and associates would 
have been unwilling to have broken an association so enjoyable 
to them. But death does not consider the wishes of associates 
when it issues a peremptory summons, which no one has ever 
been strong enough to decline. 

We had no notice that man’s God had determined to take 
him before his work had seemed to have been accomplished; 
yet our friend worked with an industry which some one 
might now say was ewing to a suggestion that his time for life 
on earth had been limited. I do not give a credit for such a 
thought, for we knew each other with sufficient intimacy to 
have warranted any confidence which we might have seen fit to 
pass between us, He never complained, and life seemed long 
before him, I did not think of him and death at the same 
time. 

He was to me a man of bodily and mental strength, cheerful 
even when suffering disappointment. He showed neither passion 
nor resentment toward those who opposed those things on 
which his heart was set. His unfailing gentility made opposi- 
tion to him or his wishes difficult, and, indeed, it was usually 
without avail, for he was a man of resolution, tempered with 
reason, insistent and persuasive; a candid, honest man, who 
prided the keeping of his word when once passed. 

He was never accused by his adversaries of duplicity, yet 
his argument was made with a natural tenderness for the feel- 
ings of others which led his associates to frequently remark, 
“Dan’s big heart is on his coat sleeve.” 

I found a delight in his company which I never tried to 
avoid. As I write this line I am reminded of a long official trip 
made with him during the summer of 1918, a part of which 
carried us through the place where his ancestors first lived. 
His love for them and their nativity impressed me with favor 
as he recounted with unaffected joy their habits of life, their 
hopes, and their aspirations as they struggled for their inde- 
pendence. I liked my friend for his traits, but if I could sep- 
arate one from the other, I would speak of his intense Ameri- 
eanism. On this occasion, during the war period, he had one 
and only one thought—the preparation of America for the con- 
test, together with his constant hope of its success. 

This candid man had the intense loyalty of his race to a cause 
which he espoused. Never at any time did he break from the 
judgment of his party associates, who believed in his political 
wisdom and named him one of their leaders. 

DANIEL J. Rionbax was a liberal man, of excellent mind, and 
could be safely intrusted with a leadership which in his modesty 
he did not seem anxions to assume. He was an excellent judge 
of human nature and rarely advocated a measure before care- 
fully consulting those who might be interested or enlisted. He 
showed in all things a cool head and a careful preparation, 
avoiding needless and useless discussion, thereby avoiding need- 
less antagonisms. 

In my official relations with him I never saw a weakness in 
his conduct, although he was always inclined to respect the 
wisdom of others in whom he had confidence. In all things 
he was an honest man and deserves to live in the confidence of 
those who confided in him when he went away from the sight 
of all men to live elsewhere forever. While he did not build 
alone, he did much here below to make a great country greater, 
to improve and develop its people, all of which must have com- 
forted him as he gazed back from the sky line dividing life 
from death. It was to our advantage to have known him. 
What more could he have desired? Those of us who have lived 
to speak of him bear witness to his complete fitness for the 
duties given him, faithful and intelligent in all things, with a 
5 of rugged integrity worthy of imitation by the best 
of us. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, eight years in the American 
House of Representatives is the greatest education our country 
now affords to an American citizen, Those of us who saw the 
sunrise of our lives from the doors of a junior western school, 
now become a great university, had a glimpse of the world that 
came when we were young and everything was new to us. We 
unrolled the ancient books of life and read in shining letters 
the history and philosophy of the world when {t was worth 
reading— 

When all the world was young, lad, 
And all the trees were green, 

When all the geese were swans, lad, 
And every lass a queen. 


Those who assembled around the altars of Harvard and Yale 
and those famous American schools enjoyed all the advantages 
that come with the development of American history and Amer- 
ican citizenship. Others who trod the halls of Oxford or drank 
beer on the tables of Heidelberg or Vienna or Paris got a 
glimpse of eyerything in Europe worth while. In the Mosque 
of Elhazar, at Cairo, those of us who love mankind saw the 
youth of the whole Mohammedan world on exhibition at its 
studies und drank deep of the mysteries of that ancient abode 
of learning. Some haye Improved their resources and polished 
their attainments by weeks in Japan, or China, among the 
places where the world was born. They sipped of the wisdom 
of Confucius and learned with astonishment of the 300-year-old 
statecraft and poetry of Ieayasu. 


When we came here we knew that there were kings before 
Agamemnon and generals from whom Cæsar and Alexander 
learned the art of war. By the time that the average man came 
to this Hall he was on reasonably familiar terms with the char- 
acters and capacities of the great millionaire princes who 80 
dominate the public and private life of this country. He may 
have known the youth of his native land showing its best on 
the field of battle for his country on the other side of the 
world. He may perhaps haye lived in the palaces of the most 
ancient country of the Mediterranean East and spent many 
hours at the foot of the Sphinx, still keeping her own counsel. 
At any rate, he had known men in all walks of life and in all 
measures of victory and defeat. But never until he came here 
and received the diploma of several years’ experience among 
his colleagues could he possibly have sounded all the depths 
that are now in the souls and hearts of his countrymen, sent 
to represent them here with all the powers of this mighty 
Republic. However provincial his feeling may haye been, how- 
ever narrow his views, he learned here the higher values of 
human nature, a broader and more generous understanding 
and comprehension of its attributes, and a kindlier sympathy 
with all its ambitions. Here I finally learned the absolute 
truth of a little verse my mother taught me: 


In men whom men condemn as ill 
I see so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
I see so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two where God has not. 


When we assemble in this Hall to pay tribute to the memories 
of our departed colleagues we fully realize the responsibilities 
and duties that bring us here and the value of their association 
and services. On this day all are equal. Millionaire and 
mendicant, sultan and slave, sage and simple, all march to the 
same music through that grim and ghostly cordon beyond 
which we may well all meet when the sun goes down. 

When I came here, for example, Tammany Hall was a harsh 
word, and its denizens were subjects of my very stern sus- 
picion, I saw at the head of the great appropriations of this 
country a man whose outstanding characteristic was absolute 
integrity and who came here from that great political head- 
quarters. To my astonishment I found that in the very prime 
of his political career and the very summit of his political 
mastery of the wealth of the Republic he abandoned an assured 
sent in this House to go home and make a living for his fam- 
ily and start them in life. Moved by a sudden but matured 
and very natural impulse, I went to John J. Fitzgerald and 
apologized to him for my early misconception of him and told 
him that his departure was a very distinct and important loss 
to this country, and that I was proud to have been the col- 
league of so brilliant, so able, and so honest a gentleman. 

This day death takes a heavy toll of our colleagues of Tam- 
many Hall and of its environment and friends, It writes on 
the wall this day the name of Bourke Cockran, the greatest 
orator of the House; of Lur nun Morr, who leaves to posterity 
a record of faithful industry aud loyal adherence to the great 
causes of woman suffrage and prohibition, which stamps his as 
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a name long to be remembered in the councils of the upper 
State of New York; of DANIEL RIORDAN, who was an honest 
gentleman, kind and courteous, and at all times actuated by 
the motive of service to his constituency; and of JAmes V. 
GANLy, who departed this life at the very time when he gave 
evidence of a most useful and promising public career, who 
labored zealously in discharging his duties, and in the short 
time that he was here gained the respect of his fellow Members. 

We may well doubt whether on any one day in our career in 
this House any of us shall see fate snatch so brilliant a page 
from our books of membership, Except one or two great 
names, most of them pass off unwept, unhonored, and unsung 
among the constituents who sent us here from the West, but 
they all carry with them the profound respect and affection of 
the colleagues with whom they are best acquainted in this 
House. We know that they all haye at home this day in the 
great metropolitan city vast audiences which assemble to pay 
due and well-deserved respect to their memories. We know 
that this night in the great New York City there will be many 
sad hearts and many sorrowful homes where they are held in 
loving and gracious memory, to which they are well entitled. 
We will spread on the record of this Congress forever these 
feeble testimonies to their high character, their sound patriot- 
ism, and their many talents, so that the young men and the 
young women of this country for the next century may find the 
record and from it broaden their own respect for their own 
great country of which we are all a part, 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, during the past year there has 
hardly been a month in which we have not been cailed upon to 
pay solemn tribute to the memory of some Member of our House 
who has been summoned to enter the mysterious portals of 
eternity, 

Since the Sixty-eighth Congress has begun its career 16 of 
our Members have answered the imperative summons. Four 
times has the Herald of Death addressed that summons to the 
delegation from the Empire State. 

First, WII Bourke Cocxran, the scholar and finished 
orator, who in eloquent periods so often reverberating within 
this Chamber pictured the past, presaged the future, and drew 
from the bounteous stores of his mighty brain wise counsels 
for the present. 

Then Dante. J. Rronpax, that incomparable man, whose per- 
sonality, without the meretricious aid of empty pretense, 
wielded so powerful an influence upon his colleagues through- 
out the long period of his legislative service. 

The summons then came to LUTHER Wricur Morr, the re- 
fined and delicate scholar, courtly yet sincere, whose service of 
seven terms at great personal sacrifice was a credit to his fidel- 
ity, an honor to his constituency, and a boon to his country. 

Lastly, James Vincent GANLy answered the imperious call. 
His death came as a bolt from a clear sky and grieved intensely 
all who knew and loved him. The very circumstances of the 
fatal accident which marked him for sacrifice were profoundly 
and significantly indicative of his generous, kindly nature. 

He was driving his car upon a tortuous stretch of country 
road, and putting into practice what he had so often preached, 
namely, the doctrine of courtesy, he turned off his course to 
make room for a car coming toward him around a curve. 

His magnanimity, always stronger than his love of self, gave 
way too much. His vehicle struck the stump of a tree, was 
overturned, and he was-impaled—a martyr to the kindly im- 
pulses of his generous heart. , 

JAMES Vincent GANLY was born in the city of New York 
on September 13, 1878. He attended the public schools and, 
having an ambition for a business career, continued his educa- 
tion in a commercial school. He was successful in his chosen 
calling. He did not enter politics for a living, but after he had 
made a name for himself for business ability and personal 
integrity he ran for the assembly and was elected. He served 
but one term, and that was during the year 1907. At the con- 
clusion of this political experience he continued his application 
to his business with renewed zeal. 

On June 14, 1911, he married Miss Mary R. Leddy, a hand- 
some and charming girl who made him a devoted wife—one 
who shared in all his joys and sorrows and contributed largely 
by her wise counsel and indefatigable zeal to promote his sub- 
sequent political successes. 

In 1913, when the new county of the Bronx was organized, 
he was drafted as a candidate for the important office of 
county clerk. He was elected triumphantly, and, when he was 
sworn in on January 1, 1914, it became his duty to organize 
the new office, His long experience in business enabled him 
to do this so successfully that the Bronx County clerk’s office 
very soon became known as one of the most orderly, systematic, 
and efficient in the entire State. Here is where his personality 


exercised a striking influence: His own inherent courtesy 
spread itself indefinably and was communicated to the entire 
office force, who, during his incumbency, and even since, has 
been distinguished by the sterling marks of courtesy, efficiency, 
and integrity. . 

At the conclusion of his term he was elected to the Sixty- 
sixth Congress. In 1920 he went down to defeat in a closely 
but honorably fought campaign. His kindly greeting was 
missed in the Sixty-seyenth Congress. In 1923 he was once 
again elected to Congress, but was not destined to live out his 
term. His untimely death on September 7, 1923, cut short an 
honorable and promising legislative career. 

To-day we unite to pay this slight tribute to his memory, 
and when these words shall have been forgotten those who 
knew him will long cherish and remember their genial friend 
and kindly colleague, JAMES VINCENT GANLY. 

Good deeds, however humble, still survive. The conquering 
hero may lash the surface of life into huge billows, carrying 
destruction in their wake, but the lowly elements hidden in its 
depths give the ocean its stability, its color, and its strength. 


For nothing dies—nor deed nor word nor thought— 
Although their memory perchance may fade. 


If this be true, the beautiful, the calm, and stormless life of 
GANLY was of as deep import to his time as though he reached 
the highest pinnacle of human glory. 

It can not be said of him that his eloquence shook the battle- 
ments of fame. He made no adventures into novel spheres. 
He resorted to no showy expedients to attract the crowd or 
attain ephemeral distinction. His life was simple, his aims 
modest. Ho sought only to be kind, to be just, to be true; 
and he loved his fellow men. 

ADJOURNMENT 


In accordance with the order heretofore made and as a fur- 
ther mark of respect (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, May 5, 1924, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


SENATE 
Monpay, May 5, 1924 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, surely goodness and mercy have been following 
us all our days. Thou dost crown with Thy benefits each 
day as it comes. Enable us to realize our dependence upon 
Thee, seeking from Thee that guidance necessary in dealing 
with great affairs, understanding the path along which we 
tread, and being certain that we are under Thy guidance even 
in the midst of the uncertainties of life. The Lord lead us 
to-day and all the days according to His good pleasure. In 
Christ Jesus. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Thursday, April 24, 1924, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the reso- 
lutions (H. Res. 283) of the House adopted as a tribute to the 
memory of Hon. W. Bourke Cockran, Hon. DANIEL J. RIORDAN, 
Hon. LurHer W. Mort, and Hon. James V. Ganty, late Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New York, 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (S. 1631) to authorize the deferring 
of payments of reclamation charges, and it was thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. ASHURST. I present a letter from the Governor of 
Arizona respecting the reforestation of denuded lands, which I 
asked be referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
and included inethe Recorp. It is in the nature of a petition. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Executive OFFICE, Stars HOUSE, 
Hon. Hexry F. ASHURST, Phoenix, Ariz., April 29, 1925. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: My attention has been called to II. R. 4830, 

to provide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of 
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denuded forests, and the extension of national forests, which I am 
advised hag passed the House and is before the Senate. 

I am not in possession of a copy of the bill as it was amended, but 
it appears to me that this bill deserves very careful consideration, 
especially section 7. Over 61 per cent of the area of this State is 
now in reserve of one kind or another, and I do not believe that any 
extension should be made which would reduce the taxable area to any 
greater per cent. 

As a matter of fact, I am coming to the conclusion that the Federal 
Government should pay taxes to the State on reservations made by it 
within the States. 

I trust that you will examine this bill carefully and determine 
whether the proper amendnrents have been made which will prevent 
the State from being deprived of revenues derived from taxation on 
lands which might be covered by this bill. 


Respectfully yours, Gro, W. P. HUNT, Governor, 


Mr. ASHURST. I also present a telegram from the depart- 
ment commander for Arizona of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, which I ask be referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and included in the Rxconn. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Hon, Hexry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We do not believe that the President's veto of the Bursum bill 
reflects or represents the sentiment of the American people, but feel 
conitdent that the vast majority of our people recognize that the pen- 
sions provided to be paid are reasonable and justly deserved by the 
beneficiaries therein mentioned and favor the bill. The payments 
provided are not an unwarranted expenditure of the taxpayers’ money 
hor an unreasonable burden upon them. Dollars must not be placed 
above the services and sacrifices of the loyal men who saved the Union 
and made the Republic great and its flag respected and reverenced 
in every land and on every sea; therefore, in behalf of the Spanish 
War Veterans of Arizona, I respectfully and earnestly request that you 
yote to pass the bill, notwithstanding the President’s veto thereof. 

J. L. B. ALEXANDER, 
Department Commander for Arizona, 
United Spanish War Veterans. 


Mr. WATSON. I present petitions of various banks and 
bankers approving the 25 per cent surtax, together with a list 
of 8,556 different banks joining in the approval. I ask that the 
Secretary read merely the summary, and that the petitions be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 


PHOBNIx, Ariz., May 5, 1924. 


requested. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


Recapitulation 
BANKS INDORSING 25 PER CENT MAXIMUM SURTAX RATA 
Alubamaa 133 
Arizona 46 
Ar 124 
California 269 
1 f ̃ . ̃ . 137 
r ties ee 
District: denn ——.... 11 
PUT —0 —r. —— ——— 36 
121 
187 
67 
816 
308 
870 
190 
212 
290 
87 
89 
135 
201 
279 
107 
128 
97 
124 
Nevada — — — RO ea aa oe fbr... eT 23 
rr. 77 
New Jersey ..- . SO ayy 
New Yorke. 41 
New Tork 8 — — 
North Carolina: 
Beaks indo ( a A A E E ENE S 
Manufacturers indorsing g. 106 nae 
North Dakota. 164 
Ohio. 422 
Oklahoma 212 
Oregon 6T 
Pennsylvania. — 667 
Rhode Island ~--.-_____ 13 
BUC: CER Ss ar ed eee ie ee ae 128 
D/ TTT j 


Tennessee: x 
nnen NP ed he 181 
ufacturers: Indorsin“ 2 127 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petitions will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr, BROOKHART. I present a letter in the nature of a 
memorial from A. J. Hineeker, of Marshalltown, Iowa, whieh 
I ask be printed in the Rxconb and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, 

The memorial was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
7 Forestry and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 

ws: 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa, April £9, 1924. 
Hon. SMITH W. BROÒOKHART, 
Washington, D. Q. 

HoxonanLe Sm: This is to inform you that the Board of Trade of 
Chicago are flooding the Corn Belt to-day with representatives going 
around leaving cards with cheap politicians instructing them to think 
up five men which they consider would be against. the MeNary-Haugen 
bill, and these cheap politicians are writing day laborers’, renters’, 
coal heavers’ names to these eards and forwarding them to these repre- 
sentatives, claiming these men to be representative farmers, and they 
are figuring on forwarding all of these cards to Washington, D. C., in 
order to kill the McNary-Heugen bill. 

One of these cards was placed in the hands of an attorney who I 
am personally acquainted: with in Marshalltown, and be -is filling it 
out and sending the class of men that I referred to above. 

If any of these cards from Marshall County, Towa, come to your 
attention, if you will wire or write me these names I will guarantee 
a personal letter from each of these men disputing what claim that 
they made for them. These cheap politicians are going up and down 
the streets of Marshalltown and telling the merchants that if this 
McNary-Hangen bill goes through that all of the big elevator terminals 
will be closed and there will be no market for the grain and they are 
getting a lot of dissatisfaction stirred up among a elass of people 
that has to look to the farmer for a greater portion of their trade. 
The merchants here are in sympathy with the farmer and they feel 
that they are doing the farmer a favor in helping kill this bill. 

I have been in the land and loan business 30, years and in all my 
experience never saw our country in the condition that it is to-day, and 
to think that men that never grew a bushel of corn or a grain of wheat 
should sit in our terminal markets and say what we are to get for 
our products, and as it is to-day there is no competition nowhere, 
and if the Senators lay down: on this bill they can rest assured that 
when the next election comes there will be strange faces in Washington. 

We are going te hope that you are going to use your influence in 
every way honorable to promote the interest of the people who are 
the greatest saecrificers of our Commonwealth. 

Leavihg the rest with you, as our honorable representative, I am 

Respectfully yours, A. J. HINECKEN. 


Mr. WARREN presented memorials of sundry employees of 
the Union Pacific system at Green River, and 426 members 
of the Union Pacific Unit of the Shop Employees’ Association at 
Cheyenne, in the State of Wyoming, remoustrating against the 
passage of the so-called Howell-Barkley railway labor bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a memorial of sundry eitizens of 
Heber Springs, Ark., remonstrating against the imposition of 
a tax on radio apparatus in pending tax legislation, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of sundry railroad telegra- 
phers of Topeka, Kans., praying for the passage of the so-called 
Howell-Barkley railway labor bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. KEYES presented a resolution of the Durham Woman's 
Club, of Durham, N. H., favoring an appropriation to enable 
the United States to participate in the forthcoming interna- 
tional conferences for the suppression of the narcotie truflie, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Retations. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a petition of ever 500 members 
of the Shop Employees’ Association, Union Pacifice System, of 
Cheyenne and Rawlins, in the State of Wyoming, remonstrating 
against the passage of Senate bill 2646, to provide for the 
expeditious and prompt settlement, mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration of dispntes between carriers and thelr employees 
and subordinate officials, and for other purposes, which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
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Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of J. F. Whistler and 
five other citizens, of Sweetbriar, N. Dak,, praying for the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 2646, to provide for the expeditious and 
prompt settlement, mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of 
disputes between carriers and their employees and subordinate 
Officials, and for other purposes, which was 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a 
People’s Party, Maryland Branch Farmer-Labor Party, at 
Baltimore, Md., favoring an amendment to the Constitution 
granting equal rights to women, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of Karl Kildahl and 10 other 
citizens, of Clifford, N. Dak., remonstrating against the imposi- 
tion of a tax on radio receiving sets, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of W. A. Samski and 26 other 
citizens, of Dunseith, N. Dak., 
sage of legislation reducing the tariff on eggs, 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of the officers of the Towner 
County Farm Bureau and the Cando Welfare Club, both in the 


which was re- 


State of North Dakota, remonstrating against the passage of 


legislation increasing salaries of employees in the Postal Serv- 
ice, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented resolutions adopted at the an- 


nual convention of the Minnesota Telephone Association, fayor- 
ing the adoption of the so-called Mellon tax-reduction plan, 
and especially the repeal of the so-called nuisance taxes, in- 
cluding taxes on admissions and telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a citizens in the State 
of Minnesota, praying for the repeal of the tax on industrial 
alcohol, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Ile also presented resolutions adopted at a meeting of women 
held in Eyeleth, St. Louis County, and the fortieth annual con- 
vention of the Minnesota State Federation of Labor, both in the 
State of Minnesota, favoring an amendment to the Constitution 
granting equal rights to women, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry members of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Morristown, Minn., 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation increasing the 
alcoholic content SNEDE in beers, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution of the Kiwanis Club of Red 
Wing, Minn., protesting against the classification of nurses 
by the Federal Government as not being in the professional 
service, which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Mahonomen 
Business Association at Mahonomen, Minn., favoring the 
passage of Senate Resolution 34, instructing the Committee on 
Indian Affairs to investigate the controversy between the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota and the Government of the United 
States, which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry members of the Stor- 
den Farm Bureau Unit, of Storeden, and of sundry citizens 
of Lafayette Township, Nicollet County, all in the State of 
Minnesota, praying for the passage of the so-called McNary- 
Haugen export corporation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Minnesota 
Wheat Growers’ Cooperative Marketing Association at Minneap- 
olis, a county alfalfa meeting held at Litchfield, and by a mass 
meeting of citizens in Rock County, all in the State of Min- 
nesota, favoring the passage of the so-called MeNary-Haugen 
export corporation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a resolution of the Woman's Club 
of Greenwich, Conn., favoring an amendment to the Consti- 
tution regulating. child labor, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the Student Association of Hartford (Conn.) Theological Semi- 
nary, praying for the participation of the United States in 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Republican 
Women’s Club of Hartford, Conn., favoring the participation of 
the United States in the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petitions of Branch No. 47, National 
Association of Postal Supervisors, of Bridgeport, and of sun- 
dry employees of the post office of Danbury, both in the State 
of Connecticut, praying for the passage of 
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increased compensation to postal employees, Which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Connecticut 
State Prohibition Officers’ Association at Hartford, Conn., 
favoring the passage of Senate bill 1042, to provide for the 
establishment of a probation system in the United States 
courts, except in the District of Columbia, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of the Meriden (Conn.) 
Central Labor Union, praying for the passage of Senate bill 
742, to relieve unemployment among civilian workers of the 
Government, to remove the financial incentives to war, to 
stabilize production in Federal industrial plants, to promote 
the economical and efficient operation of these plants, etc., 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of Martha Pitkin Walcott 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of East Hart- 
ford, Conn., praying for the passage of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 64, to change the name of “ Mount Rainier” to “ Mount Ta- 
coma,” etc, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented petitions of Cigarmakers’ International 
Union, No. 39, of New Haven, and of the Central Labor Union 
of Danbury and vicinity, both in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for the passage of legislation legalizing the manufac- 
ture and sale of 2.75 per cent beer, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

He also presented a resolution of the Woman's Club of 
Meriden, Conn., favoring the passage of House bill 3269, pro- 
viding for the placing of Government employees engaged in 
the enforcement of national prohibition under the civil serv- 
ice, which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also presented the petition of the Mount Carmel Pook 
Club, of Mount Carmel, Conn., praying for the passage of 
House Joint Resolution 69, proposing the adoption of the Star- 
Spangled Banner as the national anthem, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution of the Connecticut Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, of New Haven, Conn., protesting against 
the passage of legislation revising freight rates on farm products, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. NEELY. I present a large number of telegrams, let- 
ters, and resolutions in the nature of memorials remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the Howell-Barkley railway labor 
bill, which I ask be referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

The telegrams, letters, and resolutions in the nature of me- 
morials from the following citizens and organizations in the 
State of West Virginia were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

Campbells Creek Railroad Co., of Dana; Dr. S. A. Daniel, 
of Welch; A. W. Reynolds, of Princeton; R. L. Hunter, of 
Jarrolds Valley; Hans Watts Realty Co., of Huntington; 
J. Clark Killey, of Vivian; Clarence E. Ridley, Morris Watts. 
J. L. Alexander (Bluefield Milling Co.), W. A. Bodell, and 
E. A. Leonard (Bluefield Hardware Co.), Bluefield; John J. 
Lincoln (Elkridge Coal & Coke Co), North Fork; II. I.. 
Shott, W. E. Gilkeson, O. M. Deyerle (Flat Top Fuel Co.), and 
G. L. Borden, Bluefield; Jobbers and Manufacturers Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce, Huntington; C. E. Lilley, Bluefield ; and 
Randolph Bias, president Chamber of Commerce, Williamson. 

Mr. NEELY, I also present a number of telegrams, letters, 
and resolutions in the nature of petitions praying the passage 
of the Howell-Barkley railway labor bill, which I ask be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The telegrams, letters, and resolutions in the nature of peti- 
tions from the following citizens and organizations in the Stare 
of West Virginia were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce: 

- Boilermakers’ Lodge, No. 326, of Grafton; H. Enoch, Order 

of Railroad Telegraphers, of Flatwoods; H. S. Frashire, Brother- 

hood Railway Carmen of America, Thomas Lodge, No, 924, of 

Cumberland, Md.; A. L. Sawyers, of Gauley Bridge; W. R. 

Smith, of Gauley Bridge: and G. M. Diefenbach, of Hinton, 
REPORTS or COMMITTEES 


Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was recommitted the bill (H. R. 5855) to fix the 
salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan police 
force and the fire department-of the District of Columbia, re- 
ported it with amendments. 

Mr. EDGE. From the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads I report back favorably with an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute Senate hill 1898, being a bill to readjust 
the compensation of posimasters and reclassify and readjust 
the salaries and compensation of employees in the Postal Sery- 
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ice, and I submit a report (No. 500) thereon. I give notice 
that at some conyenient time I shall ask for its early com- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2519) to extend the benefits of the 
employers’ liability act of September 7, 1926, to Carol E. Reeves, 
reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2586) for the relief of Robert June (Rept. No. 501) ; 
and 

7 (H. R. 1438) for the relief of D. H. MacAdam (Rept. 
No. 502). vf 

Mr. SPENCER also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 660) for the relief of the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 503) thereon. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES ON NARCOTIC DEUGS 


Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably with amendments the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 195) authorizing an appropriation for the partici- 
pation of the United States in two international conferences 
for the control of the traffic in habit-forming nareotie drugs, 
and I submit a report thereon (Rept. No 499). I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The amendments were, on page 8, line 5, after the word 
“ conferences,” to insert “or any postponement thereof”; and 
on page 4, line 2, after the word “authorized,” to insert a 
colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That the representatives of the United States shall sign 
no agreement which does not fulfill the conditions necessary for the 
suppression of the habit-forming narcotic drug traffic as set forth in 
the preamble. 

So as to make the joint resolution read: 


Whereas President Roosevelt on October 14, 1907, called an inter- 
national commission which met in Shanghai, China, in 1909 to make 
an investigation of the abuses growing out of the opium traffic and to 
suggest a means for their prevention, and thus the United States, as 
pointed out by President Wilson in his message to Congress on April 
21, 1913, “initiated the world-wide movement toward" the abolition 
of the traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs; and 

Whereas fhe international conference at The Hague proposed by 
President Taft on September 1, 1909, to give International effect and 


sanction to the resolutions of the Shanghai Opium Commission resulted | 


in the adoption of The Hague Opium Convention of 1912 by the powers 
assembled, which is in full force and effect between the nations which 
have ratified it; and 

Whereas the original convention delegated certain administrative 
fonctions to the Netherlands Government (thereby constituting the said 
Government an agent for the execution of the treaty), and said Govi 

-ernment called two conferences in 1913 and 1914 to consider problems 
growing out of the execution of the convention; and 

Whereas certain of the powers parties thereto have vested in the 
League of Nations the agency or duty of executing the convention by 
treaty. dated June 28, 1923, article 23 of which provides as follows: 
“Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of international 
conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, the members of 

tho league * © œe will intrust the lengne with the general supervi- 
sion over the execution of agreements with regard to 
traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs % and 

Whereas the United States, for the reasons that it fs only by inter- 
national cooperation that the suppression of the world-wide traffic in 
habit-forming narcotic drugs can be accomplished, and that this Gov- 
ernment is bonnd by The Hague Opium Convention equally with other 
governments to work toward this end, accepted an invitation from said 
agency to cooperate with it in the execution of said treaty; and 

Whereas as the result of conferences in January, May, and September 
of 1923 between the representatives of the United States and govern- 
ments represented by the League of Nations the latter governments 
agreed that the United States construction of The Hague Opium Con- 
vention, as provided in Public Resolution No. 96, Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, approved March 2, 1923, represented the objects which the treaty 
was intended to accomplish, and that any other construction would 
render the treaty inefective and of no practical value, and accordingly 
it was decided: 

1. If the purpose of The Hague Opium Convention is to be achieved 
according to its spirit and true intent, it must be recognized that the 
use of opium products for other than medical and scientific purposes is 
an abuse and not legitimate. 


2. In order to prevent the abuse of these products it is necessary 
to exercise the control of the production of raw opium in such a man- 
ner that there will be no surplus available for nonmedical and non- 
scientific purposes; and 

Whereas it was further decided at said conferences that two inter- 
national conferences should be called in the latter part of the year 
1924 to agree upon a plan to enforce said treaty in accordance with 
said construction and interpretation, bearing in mind that the gradual 
suppression of the traffic in and use of prepared opium as provided in 
Chapter II of the convention is not yet accomplished, reservations to 
that effect having been noted by certain powers (Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Netherlands, Japan, British India, and Siam in regard to pre- 
pared opium) : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the appropriation of such sum as may be neces- 
Sary, not to exceed $40,000, for the participation of the United States 
in one or both of these conferences, or any postponement thereof, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of State, is hereby au- 
thorized: Provided, That the representatives of the United States shall 
sign no agreement which does not fulfill the conditions necessary for 
the suppression of the habit-forming narcotic drug traffic as set forth 
in the preamble. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


MOLLIE WHITE 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate Resolution 214, submitted by Mr. Curtis April 21, 
1924, reported it without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay ont of the contingent fund of the Senate 
to Mollie White, widow of Robert White, late an employee on the main- 
tenance roll, Senate Office Building, a sum equal to six months’ salary at 
the rate he was receiving by lau at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
| Senate Resolution 217, submitted by Mr. McNary April 29, 1924, 
reported it without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty- 
eighth Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
| oaths, and to employ a stenographer at a cost not to exceed 25 cents 
per hundred words to report such hearings as may be had in connec- 
tion with any subject that may be pending before said committee, the 
expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 3236) for the relief of John W. Pein; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 3237) to authorize the War Department to repair 
damages to the roadway between stations 18 and 28} on Sul- 
liyans Island, S. C.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3238) granting a pension to Elizabeth Evans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3239) to establish the bureau of medical research p 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

A bill (S. 3240) to repeal the laws authorizing the purchase 
of uniforms, acconterments, and equipment from the Govern- 
ment at cost; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 8241) for the relief of soldiers who were dis- 
charged from the Army during the World War because of mis- 
representation of age; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3242) for the relief of Sarah C. Brooks (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3248) authorizing a per eapita payment of $50 
each to the members of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 
from the proceeds of the sale of timber and Inmber on the Red 
Lake Reservation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 3244) granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Hinds County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 3245) granting a pension to Louis M. Semple; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment relative to surplus 
reyenues and providing for an adjustment of certain accounts 
between the United States and the District of Columbia, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 8839, the 
District of Columbia appropration bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to 
be printed. 

AMENDMENTS ro TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. REED of Missouri submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. On April 7 I introduced an amendment 
to the revenue act affecting farmers’ or other mutual hail, 
cyclone, or fire insurance companies. The amendment was 
printed and placed on the table. I find there is an error in 
the amendment as printed and I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. x 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I now submit a corrected amendment 
and ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. KING submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 9), which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recorp: 


Resolwed by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint committee to consist of four Representatives, members 
of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House, to be appointed by the 
Speaker, and four Senators, members of the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the President of the Senate, is 
authorized and directed to investigate the present condition of the 
Navul Establishment, and particularly to inquire into and report to 
Congress whether or not the so-called capital ships ratio of 5-5-3, 
as agreed on by the Washington Disarmament Conference, is being 
maintained on the part of the United States, or is being exceeded by the 
other powers to the agreement; the actual number of cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines, dirigibles, airplanes, and other auxiliary naval 
craft in the naval establishments of the other powers signatory to 
such agreement but not subject to such ratio; the number, class, and 
description of such auxiliary craft as may be regarded as adequate 
and necessary to the defense of the country; whether adequate at- 
tention bas been given by the Navy Department to the construction 
of submarines, airplanes, and other auxiliary craft; the reasons 
for delay in completing the V boats now under construction; why 
no fleet submarines have been constructed; whether the submarines 
constructed have been efficient; why more airplanes have not been 
constructed, and whether those constructed are effective and of types 
comparable to those employed by naval powers; whether the General 
Board of the Navy is committed to archaie naval plans and archaic types 
of vessels and is preventing the proper development and perfection 
of such submarines, airplanes, and auxiliary craft as may be required 
for the defense of the country; whether a change should be made 
in the manner of appointing the General Board of the Navy; whether 
the administration of the Nayy Department has tended to the bureau- 
cratic domination of the expert technical officers of the Navy or has 
prevented the development of officers of such expert qualifications 
as are required for the technical work of the Navy; whether the 
recent accidents to naval vessels off the coast of California, and 
recent casualties to submarines, have been due to deficient official 

„and other personnel, or to lack of adequate sea training in the navi- 
gation of submarines and auxiliary craft; the number of navy yards, 
_ naval bases, and shore stations which should be maintained; the 
organization of the Navy Department, ineluding the functions of the 
separate bureaus in the department, their interrelations, and their 
relations to the office of the Seeretary of the Navy; whether the 
Navy Department fs effectively and prudently expending the moneys 
appropriated for the Naval Establishment te the advantage of the 
‘Government and the potential defense of the country; and whether 
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or net the acts of Congress respecting the organization of the Navy. 
Department should be amended or supplemented by new legislation 
to secure a more effective expenditure of naval appropriations aud 
to promote the orderly coordination and functioning of the de- 
partment—and to make recommendations to Congress concerning the 
questions in the premises set forth. 

Such committee as a whole or by subcommittee is authorized to 
hold hearings, to sit during the sessions or recesses of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress at sueh times and places, to employ such experts, and 
accountants, and clerieal and other stenographic assistants as it may 
deem advisable. The committee is further authorized to send for 
persons and papers; to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of witnesses, the production of books, papers, and docu- 
ments; to administer oaths, and to take testimony, as it may deem 
advisable. The cost of stenographic service to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. Subpœnas for 
witnesses shall be issued under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or subcommittee thereof. Every person who, having been 
summoned as a witness by authority of said committee or any sub- 
committee thereof, willfully makes default or who, having appeared, 
refuses to answer any question pertinent to the investigation hereto- 
fore authorized, shall be liable to the penalties provided by section 102 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 


DEPRESSION IN COTTON MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I submit a resolution and 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 
The resolution (S. Res. 219) was read as follows: 


Whereas a prolonged depression of exceptional magnitude has and 
is occurring in the cotton textile industry, causing an attendant 
decrease in production of 40 to 60 per cent and general unemployment 
and its consequent want and distress in communities where this 
industry is located: Therefore be It 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission be, and hereby 
is, directed to furnish to the Senate as expeditiously as possible, if not 
incompatible with the public interests, all available facts requested 
hereinafter : 

(1) Is the present depression in the cotton manufacturing industry 
confined to the United States or is it world-wide? 

(2) To what extent and for how long a period has the present 
depression in the cotton manufacturing industry of this country been 
apparent? 

(3) To what extent is the present depression due to the high price 
of cotton, particularly in curtailing the consumption of cotton cloth, 
and to what extent is it due to other canses? 

(4) If there is a difference in the prosperity of this industry in 
different sections of the country, to what extent, if any, Is it attrib- 
utable to labor legislation of the different States? 

(3) What is the quantity and value of cotton cloth imported into 
and exported from the United States under the present tariff act as 
compared with those under the acts of 19097 

(6) What is the percentage of imports and exports, as compared to 
the domestic production, of cotton cloth in the census years 1909, 
1914, 1921, and 19237 

(7) What types of cotton cloths constitute the bulk of the import 
trade, and are these cloths similar or different in character from 
those produced in this country? 

(8) What are the main reasons for the importation of cotton cloths; 
in particular, are such imports due primarily to price or to quality? 

(9) To what extent has the domestic industry been affected by 
the postwar Increases in the importation of cotton cloths? 

(10) Would changes in the present tariff rates on cotton cloths be 
of material assistance to stimulating production and restoring pros- 
perity to this industry? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The Senator from Massachusetts asks unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. DIAL. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over 
under the rule. 

LIFE OF JAMES MONROE 


Mr. FLETCHER. I present certain material submitted by 
the Southern Commercial Congress growing out of the inter- 
national centennial celebration of the promulgation of the 
Monroe doctrine held in Richmond, Va., December 2 to 4, 1923, 
embracing an interpretation of the life, character, and achleve- 
ments of James Monroe, fifth President of the United States, 
and move that it be printed as a public document and that the 
matter be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
suggests that the matter be printed as a public document. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. It should be referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I asked to have it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the papers 
will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN LEGAL AND POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


Mr. BORAH. I send to the desk an article written by Prof. 
Edward M. Borchard, of the Yale University of Law, and ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on Printing, with the re- 
quest accompanying it that, if the committee deem it proper, 
it be printed as a Senate document, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the article will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


CENTENARY OF LAFAYETTE’S LAST VISIT TO AMERICA 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp two letters, both relating to the proposed 
celebration of the centenary of Lafayette’s last visit to America. 

The Thirty-third Continental Congress of the National So- 
ciety Daughters of the American Revolution unanimously 
adopted a resolution indorsing the proposed centenary. 

A letter from the president of the International Longfellow 
Society to the Daughters of the American Revolution Congress 
led to the adoption of the resolution. I ask that this be 
printed, and also the official communication from the secretary 
general embodying the resolution adopted. 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1924. 
Mr. ARTHUR C. JACKSON, 

President International Longfellow Society, Portland, Me. 

Dran Sin: I am pleased to give you below a copy of the resolution 
adopted by the Thirty-third Continental Congress of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, in which you are in- 
terested. 

“ Resolved, That we, the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, indorse the centenary celebration of the visit of Lafayette to 
America.” 

This, I trust, will serve your purposes. 

Very truly yours, ALICE FRYE BRIGGS, 

Recording Secretary General, N. S. D. 4. R. 


APRIL 15, 1924. 
To the D. A. R. Congress. Washington, D. C. 

The Portland Historical Society and the International Longfellow 
Society respectfully request that you call the attention of the 
Congress of the United States to the fact that in 1824—just a cen- 
tury ago—a solemn legislative act, unanimously passed by both Houses 
of Congress and approved by the President of the United States, 
charged the Chief Magistrate of the Nation with the duty of com- 
municating to the immortal Lafayette the assurances of grateful and 
affectionate attachment still cherished for him by the Government and 
people of the United States, and that it was the ardent desire of the 
whole Nation once more to see its benefactor. 

The Nation of 3,000,000 people, for which he fought by the side of 
Washington, had grown to 12,000,000; and to-day, after 100 years, 
numbers 112,000,000. The Union of 24 States has now 48. 

The reception afforded Lafayette has scarcely a parallel in the 
annals of man. “He was received,” says Benton in his Thirty Years’ 
View, with unbounded honor, affection, and gratitude by the Ameri- 
enn people. To the survivors of the Revolution, it was the return 
of a brother; to the new generation, born since that time, it was the 
apparition of an historical character, familiar from the cradle, and 
combining all the titles of love, admiration, and gratitude.” 


NO ROMAN MORE HONORED 


It has been well said that no Roman ever had such a triumphal 
procession. Through every one of the then 24 States, week after 
week, month after month, continuously for more than a year, it was 
the same. He had given his whole fortune to their fathers; he had 
offered his life time after time; he had lain with them on the bloody 
fields; these things they could not forget. They bore him in their 
arms, they cut the traces of his horses and pulled his carriages them- 
selyes; they wept with him at pathetic memories and swore at them- 
selves for weeping at such a time of joy, of jubilant cannon roar, 
and glorious festivity. 

It has been said that no man ever lived through a lifetime of such 
vicissitudes of fortune, and such severe trials of his virtue, with a 
character more free from just reproach than Lafayette. 

The Portland Historical Society and the International Longfellow 
Society join in suggesting that not only every community visited, but 
that all the States of the Union, arrange for some form of observance 
in commemoration of the centenary of Lafayette’s last visit to the 
land he loved so well. 
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If such commemoration were to begin at New York on the 16th of 
August next, the date of his landing, and continue in some form at the 
many places visited during the year and more following—and in some 
appropriate manner include every State of the Union—our country 
could renew its knowledge of and admiration for one whose lifelong 
ambition was to worthily serve the cause of liberty and promote the 
realization of the brotherhood of man, 

In furtherance of an appropriate observance of this centenary com- 
mensurate with its importance will you not urge Congress to au- 
thorize and recommend the appointment by the President of the United 
States of a national commission, to cooperate with similar commis- 
sions that may be appointed by the governors of all the States, as one 
of the best means of promoting and preserving a worthy national spirit 
and of awakening the emulation of the rising generation in virtue and 
patriotism. 

If the roads traversed by Lafayette in the then 24 States of the 
Union were retraversed by such a national commission on the anni- 
versaries of his journey, and were designated as permanent Lafayette 
memorial highways, a monument would be erected worthy of our 
great friend and benefactor and one more enduring than bronze or 
marble. 


Sincerely yours, ARTHUR C. JACKSON, President. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on May 3, 1924, 
the President approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1932. An act to change the name of Thirty-seventh Street 
between Chevy Chase Circle and Reno Road; and 

S. 2112. An act authorizing the Department of Agriculture 
to issue semimonthly cotton crop reports and providing for 
their publication simultaneously with the ginning reports of 
the Department of Commerce. = 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed. The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. The Secre- 
tary will report the first bill on the Calendar. 

The bill (S. 55) making an appropriation to pay the State 
of Massachusetts for expenses incurred and paid, at the re- 
quest of the President, in protecting the harbors and fortifying 
the coast during the Civil War, in accordance with the findings 
of the Court of Claims and Senate Report No. 764, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session, was announced as first in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


NAMING THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


The bill (S. 1181) naming the seat of Government of the 
United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senate ought to have a word of ex- 
planation of the bill. 

Mr. BALL. It merely takes in all of the District of Co- 
lumbia under the general name of Washington.” As it stands 
now we have Georgetown and various subdivisions and names 
as a part of the District. The bill would take the whole Dis- 
trict in under the name of “ Washington.” 

Mr. SMOOT. What effect would it have upon all our 
legislation enacted in the past? 

Mr. BALL. The bill was introduced by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap]. He can probably explain it bet- 
ter than I can. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There seems to be no report of the com- 
mittee accompanying it. I would like to know how it involves 
taxation. 

Mr, SMOOT. And not only taxation, but legislation affect- 
ing the District for the last 50 years. 

Mr. FLETCHER, All those laws are repealed according to 
this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1786) to amend sections 5, 6, and 7 of the act 
of Congress making appropriations to provide for the expenses 
of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1903, approved July 1, 1902, and for other 
purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the act of Congress making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, approved 
July 1, 1902, is hereby amended so as to provide that the permanent 
board of assistant assessors referred to therein shall consist of six 
members instead of five members; and the assessor of the District 
of Columbia shall designate three of the members of said board for 
the assessment of real estate, and the three other members of said 
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board to assess personal property, in accordance with law; all mem- 
bers of seid board, together with the assessor of the District of Columbia 
as chairman, shall constitute the board of equalization and review of 
red hestate assessment and also the board of personal tax appeals. 

_ Sec. 2. That any person maintaining a place of abode in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on May 1 of any year, and for six months or more 
prior thereto, shall be considered a resident of the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of taxation on his intangible personal 
property wherever located, unless evidence shall be submitted to the 
assessor of the District of Columbia, satisfactory to him, that such 
intangible personal property or the income thereof is taxed to said 
person in some other jurisdiction: Provided, That Cabinet officers 
and persons in the service of the United States Government elected 
for a definite term of office shall not be considered as residents of 
the District of Columbia for the purposes of this section. 

Src. 3. That section 5 of the said act of July 1, 1902, hereinbe- 
tore referred to, is hereby amended by providing that in addition to 
the annual assessment of all real estate made on or prior to July 1 
of each year there shall be added a list of all new buildings erected 
or under roof prior to January 1 of each year, in the same manner 
as provided by law for all annual additions; and the amounts thereof 
shal! be added as assessments for the second half of the then current 
year payable in the month of May. The board of equalization and 
review, hereinbefore referred to, shall hear such complaints as may 
be made in respect of said assessments for the second half of said 
year and determine said complaints between the first and third Mon- 
days of January of the same year. 

Sec. 4. That hereafter all real estate and personal property in the 
District of Columbia subject to taxation shall be listed and assessed 
at not less than the full and true value thereof in lawful money. 

See. 5. That all taxes of whatever nature provided for in section 
6 of the above mentioned act of July 1, 1902, and all real estate 
taxes shall hereafter be payable semiannually in equal installments 
in the months of November and May, and If either of said install- 
ments shall not be paid within the months when due and payable 
said installment shall thereupon be in arrears and delinquent, and 
there shall then be added, to be collected with such tax, a penalty at 
the rate of 1 per centum per month upon the amount thereof for 
the period of such delinquency, and the whole shall constitute a 
delinquent tax to be dealt with and collected in the manner now 
provided by law. 

Sec. 6. That the returns of all personal property provided for in 
section 6 of the sald act of July 1, 1922, shall be made during the 
month of May in the fiscal year preceding the one under which the 
assessment is to be levied, and, except as otherwise provided by law, 
the value of the tangible and intangible property shall be taken as 
of May 1 for a basis of assessment for the next fiscal year. 

Sree. 7. That hereafter the board of personal tax appeals for the 
District of Columbia shall convene on the first Monday of August 
of each year and shall continue in session to and including the first 
Monday of January of each year, or until such hearings are com- 
pleted. All appeals to said board shall be made within 30 days after 
notice of fixing an assessment. 

Sec. 8. That the assessor of the District of Columbia shall deliver 
to the collector of taxes tax ledgers kept on a numerical system, 
and to be finished or completed at such time as will allow preparation 
of tax bilis for collection purposes. 

Sec. 9. That paragraph 32 of section 7 of the act of Congress 
approved July 1, 1902, above referred to, is hereby amended by in- 
serting after the words fortune tellers” the word “ phrenologists,” 
so that said paragraph shall read as follows: 

“That mediums, ehairvoyants, soothsayers, fortune tellers, phre- 
nologists, or palmists, by whatsoever name called, conducting business 
for profit or gain, directly or indirectly, when permitted to practice 
their calling in the District of Columbia, shall pay a license tax of 
$25 per annum: Provided, That no license shall be issued without 
the approval of the major and superintendent of police.“ 

That there is hereby added to paragraph 32, section 7, of the act 
of Congress approved July 1, 1902, above referred to, the following 
section, to be known as section 32a: 

“Suc, 32a. Dancing instructors shall pay a license tax of $10 per 
annum. Hvery, person who gives instructions in dancing for gain or 
profit shall be regarded as a dancing instructor: Provided, That no 
license shall be issued without the approval of the major and superin- 
tendent of police, Dance halls shall pay a tax of $25 per annum. 
Any place where a fee is paid or charged for dancing shall be re- 
garded as a dance hall: Provided, That no license shall be issued 
without the approval of the major and superintendent of police.” 

Sec. 10. That paragraph 46 of section 7 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 1, 1902, above referred to, is hereby amended by adding 
thereto the following: 

“Public guides, $5. Any person engaged in showing visitors about 
the city for a compensation shall be deemed a public guide / Provided, 
That no license shall be issued as a publie guide without approval 
of the major and superintendent of police.” 


Sec. 11. That hereafter no deed, except deeds of release, deeds of 
trust, or other deeds not involving the transfer of title to real estate, 
shall be recorded among the land records of the District of Columbia 
unless it is accompanied by a sealed statement, addressed to the 
assessor of the District of Columbia, giving the information herein- 
after referred to; and the recorder of deeds of said District is directed 
to receive such sealed statempnt and transmit it fo the assessor of 
said District without breaking the seal. 

Said sealed statement shall be made by the grantee and shall be on 
a form approved by said assessor and shall contain the names of the 
grantor and grantee, together with their addresses, the full nature of 
the transaction, together with the true amount of all moneys paid or 
received ; and any other consideration in addition to said moneys shall 
be given and certified to by the grantee or an authorized agent. 

The information contained in the sealed statement shall be regarded 
as confidential by said assessor and shall be used by him, or by the 
sald board of assistant assessors, for the equalization of assessments of 
real estate in the District of Columbia in accordance with the require- 
ments of law. 

If any such grantee or his authorized agent shall fail to make any 
statement, or shall make any false statement of the nature of the 
transaction or as to the amount of money actually involved, he shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be liable to a fine of not less 
than $5 and not more than $500 for each offense, Such offenses shall be 
prosecuted in the police court of the District of Columbia in the name 
of said District by the corporation counsel or any of his assistants. * 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The bill has been read before 
and went over on the last call of the calendar at the request 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. I understand he 
has looked into the measure and is satisfied that it should pass. 
It is rather important. Though it makes no substantial change 
in existing law, it does aid in the administration of the tax 
law in the District of Columbia. The bill was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would like to inquire of the Senator 
from Washington whether the bill changes the present plan of 
collecting taxes. Are we required under the language of the 
bill to pay in advance? That is what we are doing now. For 
instance, we are paying half of the 1924 tax in the present 
month. At least one-half must be paid during the month of 
May. That is payment in advance. It is rather unusual. In 
most States, counties, and municipalities the tax is paid after 
the year has passed. I do not know that I particularly object to 
this plan, but the provision in section 5 provides that unless the 
tax Is paid within the months when due then a penalty of 1 
per cent shall be added. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This bill simply proposes to re- 
enact the existing law. There are certain particulars in which 
it seeks to improve the administrative features of existing law, 
but it does not propose to change the Jaw. The report states 
briefly what the bill does. The first section provides for six 
assessors instead of five. We are appropriating each year for 
six in the appropriation bill; so this merely provides in the law 
for the same number that we have been appropriating for. 

Then section 2 of the bill defines who shall be a resident of 
the District of Columbia, so as to aid in- the tax assessment. 

Section 3 gives authority to include in the assessment of real 
estate certain buildings erected after the assessment books have 
been made up. It is quite important that that should be done. 


Section 4 is a reenactment of existing law providing that property 
shall be assessed at not less than its true value. 

Section 5 also reenacts a provision of existing law requiring taxes on 
real estate to be payable semiannually in the months of November and 
May of each year. 


It does not change the law, but merely reenacts the law as it 
now stands.” 


Section 6 provides that returns on personal property sball be made in 
the month of May in each fiscal year instead of during the month of 
July, as now provided by law, and that the value of said property 
shall be taken as of May 1 as a basis of assessment instead of July 
1, as now provided by law. 


That is simply to aid in the administration of the law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator think that is an im- 
provement over the present system? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia recommend that, in order to aid in the 
administration of the law. 


Section 7 provides that the board of personal tax appeals shall con- 
vene on the first Monday in August of each year instead of convening 
on the first Monday in January. 


That also is to aid in administration. 
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Section 8 merely continues the present practice of requiring the 
assessor to deliver to the collector of taxes ledgers kept on a numeri- 
eal system instead of an alphabetical system. 

Section 9 provides for making some minor changes in the license 
laws, which have been recommended by the major and superintendent 
of police as necessary to handle the matter of licensing phrenologists 
and dancing halls. 


For instance, a dance hall must pay a certain license and 
clairvoyants, I think, must pay a certain license. 


Section 11 is intended to require information to be given the assessor 
as to the consideration involved in the transfer of real estate. 


The commissioners conclude their letter with this general 
statement: 


The changes proposed in the bill make no radical departure from the 
proyislons of the existing law, but are intended to improve the adminis- 
tration of tax and license matters. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I notice in section 10 the bill provides for 
licensing public guides. Does that refer to guides in the Capitol? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It includes guides all through 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But not in the Capitol Building itself? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not in the Capitol Building, but 

throughout the entire District of Columbia. 
„Mr. FLETCHER. So far as I can see, I think the bill is a 
very excellent one. It is recommended by the Commissioners 
of the District and by the committee. I find no fault with the 
bill. I am, however, a little inclined to think imposing a 
penalty of 1 per cent, if there is a failure to pay taxes for 
instance in May, is a little bit harsh. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the existing law. We 
are not proposing to change existing law. I do not know 
how it is in other States, but, I know that in my own State we 
used to have a proyision of that kind. Such a provision simply 
encourages the prompt payment of taxes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In such eases there is generally allowed 
some 30 days leeway, I think, after the expiration of the month 
in which the tax is due. before the 1 per cent penalty attaches, 
but here it is proposed that it shall attach immediately on the 
taxpayer failing to pay during the month of May. In such case 
there would at once be an added 1 per cent penalty. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That may be changed, of course, in 
the other House if it shall be thought wise. This, however, is a 
“enactment of existing law, and we do not propose to change that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senater from Wash- 
ington a question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a little incongruous to have in a tax bill a 
provision to license theaters, and what not? 

Mr. LODGE. And also licensing dancing masters? 

Mr. KING. And also licensing dancing masters, and so on. 
A tax bill is usually a tax bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, This is a tax bill and a license bill. 

Mr. KING. This bill provides for the licensing of dancing 
masters and circuses, and what not. It seems to me to be rather 
incongruous. I was wondering if the present law embraced all 
of those apparently discordant subjects. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Apparently it does. This is a 
bill proposing to amend sections 5, 6, and 7 of the act of Congress 
of July 1, 1902, which apparently covers all these subjects. 

Mr. KING. However, much of our legislation is illogical and 
inconsistent. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. : 

The Reaping CLERK, On page 2, line 14, after the word 
“ jurisdiction ” and before the colon, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 


or that the assets of a corporation or association represented by shares 
or certificates constituting such intangible personal property are taxed 
by the State in which such corporation or association is chartered or or- 
ganized and in which such person has a legal residence, in lieu of a tax 
upon such shares or certificates, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lobonl. Without objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the amendment shall be 
finally agreed to, I desire to ask the Senator from Massachusetts, 
as this is a new amendment and its full significance may not be 


I have no objection to that 


fully understood by all—at least, it is not by me—if adopted will 
it have the effect of enabling many of the very rich persons who 
establish a residence here, sometimes, it is charged, for the 
purpose of escaping taxation in their respective States in which 
their real home and residence and domicile are, to escape 
taxation in the District? 

Mr. LODGE. It is required that a person coming under the 
provisions of the amendment must have a legal residence in 
another jurisdiction. The object is simply to prevent what I 
think is a case of double taxation. In some instances persons 
are taxed on personal property here and taxed also in the 
States where they live. I have known of such cases, and I think 
that the amendment will remedy it. At all events it will go 
to conference. 

Mr, KING. I hope the conferees will consider it carefully, 
because I am told that there exists a great evil in that men 
who claim residence here pay no taxes upon large personal 
holdings which may not be here, but decline to pay upon the 
same holdings in the States where the personal property is 
upon the ground that their residence is here. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I suggest to the Senator 
that this is a Senate bill and that the amendment would have 
to be considered by a committee of the House and also con- 
sidered by the House and then we would have an opportunity 
to consider it further in conference. I did not make objection 
to the amendment because this is the first time it has been 
called to my attention and I thought it would have very care- 
ful consideration by the committee when it went over to the 
House, then by the House, and then by the conferees if any 
amendments were made by the House. 

Mr. LODGE. It is designed merely to avoid double taxation, 
which is imposed in a measure under the existing law. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I think that the amendment is 
very far-reaching in effect, and I will ask that it go over. I 
should like to look into it further. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator ask that the amendment 
shall go over? 

Mr. DIAL. I mean the whole bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if he desires the bill to go over? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; I should like the whole proposition to go 
over. I did not catch the purport of the amendment until 
after it was passed upon, and I thought the Senator from Utah 
asked that it be held up. 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I very much hope that the Sen- 
ator will let the bill pass. 

Mr. DIAL. I ask that the bill may be passed over for the 
present, until I can have an opportunity to examine it further. 
The Senator may call it up later perhaps. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well, Mr. President. Let 
it be passed over without prejudice and perhaps we can take 
the bill up later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What does the Senator 
from Washington mean by that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina said he should like to have the bill passed over tem- 
porarily with the understanding that we may go back to it if 
he withdraws his objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be remembered that 
the bill is in the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand it is in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And the question is, Shall 
the bill be engrossed and read a third time? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the Senator from South Carolina with- 
draws his objection to the consideration of Senate bill 1786. 

Mr. DIAL. Yes, Mr. President. I asked the Senator to 
explain it to me and he has done so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

VETERANS’ BUREAU HOSPITAL AT CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2100) authorizing the sale of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex. It 
authorizes the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
to have appraised and, after advertisement, to sell to the highest 
bidder or bidders as a whole or in parcels, in his discretion 
and on such terms as he deems proper, the United States Vet- 
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erans’ Bureau hospital reservation at Corpus Christi, Tex., and 
to make, execute, and deliver all needful conveyances; the 
director shall haye the right to reject any and all bids; and 
the net proceeds of such sale or sales shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, und passed, 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 33) making eligible for retirement under certain 
conditions officers of the Army of the United States, other than 
officers of the Regular Army, who incurred physical disability 
in line of duty while in the service of the United States during 
the World War was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that bill will consume considerable 
time in debate; it can not be considered during the morning 
hour, and it had better go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46) for the relief of Capt. 
Raymon B. Harrison, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Il ask that that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

¥. J. BELCHER, JR., TRUSTEE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1014) for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., 
trustee for Ed Fletcher. It directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay to F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee for the benefit of Ed 
Fletcher, $21,838, in full payment of damage to lands owned 
by Ed Fletcher inflicted thereon by the Government while 
occupying the lands as an Army training camp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has heretofore 
been read. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this bill having been read 
heretofore, I do not care to have it read again, but I ask 
the Senator from California to explain it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, responding to the request 
of the Senator from North Carolina, I will say that this bill was 
introduced at the last session and referred to the committee, 
was unanimously reported favorably, but failed of passage be- 
fore the expiration of the Congress. It was reintroduced at this 
session, referred in a similar manner to the committee, and 
reported favorably by the committee. 

It arises out of these facts: During the war days some 
twelve thousand and odd acres of land were turned over for 
the use of the Government at an expense of $1 to the Govern- 
ment. When the war was over and the Government was in the 
act of restoring the property to the owners it was found, as set 
out very fully in the report, that there had been rifle pits and 
trenches and embankments and other necessary preparatory 
work which resulted in material damage to the property. Those 
responsible for it, Mr. Belcher, being the trustee, left the 
whole matter with the Government to determine the amount of 
damage. The question was referred to a board of Army officers, 
and they submitted their report, finding that it would cost the 
amount set forth in the report. Thus far the bill has met with 
no opposition from any quarter. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) to stimulate crop pro- 
duction in the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 1013) for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall ask the Senator to let that 
bill go over. I am sure we can reach an agreement upon a 
satisfactory form of bill. Bills similar to this have been 
objected to on a certain principle which I shall not take the 
trouble to state now. = 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Just for the record’s sake, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I sincerely hope that we can agree upon an appropriate 
bill for the relief of this brave soldier who has been perma- 
nently injured in the service of his country. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do hope we can agree upon it, and 
that that relief may be speedily given him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


LXV——494 


ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 703) making an adjustment of certain accounts 
between the United States and the District of Columbia was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 8 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment, on page 3, line 9, after 
the word “ provide,“ to insert: 


Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to 
deprive the District of Columbia, as of and on June 30, 1922, in ad- 
dition to the sum named herein, of credit for the surplus of revenues 
of said District collected and deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States during the fiscal year 1922, over and above all appropriations 
and other charges for that year; or of credit for the unexpended bal- 
ances of District of Columbia appropriations covered into the surplus 
fund by warrant of the Secretary of the Treasury issued on June 30, 
1922; or of credit for the proportion the District of Columbia may be 
entitled to of miscellaneous receipts paid directly into the Treasury 
during the fiscal year 1922; or of credit for the amount erroneously 
charged against the revenues of the District for the fiscal year 1922 
on account of appropriations made by the third deficiency act, fiscal 
year 1922; approved July 1, 1922, as the amount of said appropria- 
tions were charged against the revenues of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year 1923, totaling the sum of $819,373.83, which is included 
in the total sum of $2,903,219.93 mentioned in line 8, page 2, of 
this bill, and taken into account in arriving at the net balance of 
$4,438,154.92, above stated. 

Provided further, That the Comptroller General of the United States 
shall ascertain and determine whether the items mentioned in the 
preceding proviso were improperly taken into account in arriving at 
the net balance of $4,438,154.92, and if, and to the extent that, any 
or all of said items shall be so determined to have been improperly 
taken into account, the amount thereof shall be added to the said 
fund of $4,438,154.92 and likewise shall be availiable permanently in 
the general account of the District of Columbia for appropriation by 
the Congress for such purposes as it may from time to time provide: 
And provided further, That the Comptroller General shall submit to 
the Congress at its next regular session a detailed report of the result 
ef his determination and action as authorized herein. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That pursuant to the report of the joint select 
committee appointed under the provisions of the act entitled “ An 
act making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 29, 1922— 

(a) There shall be credited to the general account of the District 
of Columbia required under the provisions of the first paragraph of 
such act to be kept in the Treasury Department the following sums: 

(1) $7,574,416.90, representing the balance in the general fund in 
the Treasury for such District on June 30, 1922; and 

(2) $665.46, representing an adjustment of certain errors; and 

(b) There shall be charged to such account the following sums: 

(1) $2,903,219.93, representing the District's proportion of un - 
expended balances of appropriations on June 30, 1922, together with 
certain obligations and encumbrances accruing after such date; 

(2) $191,890.35, representing the District's proportion of the annual 
bonus paid to certain employees of the District; 

(3) $41,500, representing the District’s proportion of the cost of 
additional land for the National Zoological Park; and 
` (4) $317.16, representing the District's proportion of an amount 
appropriated by special act of Congress for the relief of Eldred C, 
Davis. 

Such eredits and charges to the general accounts of the District 
of Columbia shall be made without the payment of interest thereon 
by either the United States or the District of Columbia; 1nd the making 
of such eredits and charges shall be held to be in full satisfaction of 
all claims and demands either for or against the United States or the 
District of Columbia in respect to the items involved therein. 

The sum of $4,458,154.92, representing the difference between such 
credits and charges, is hereby made permanently available in such 
account of the District of Columbia for appropriation by the Congress 
for such purposes as it may from time to time provide: Provided, That 
nothing contained in this act shall be construed to deprive the District 
of Columbia, as of and on June 30, 1922, ete. 


Mr, PHIPPS. Mr. President, I will state that the amend- 
ment is merely for the purpose of clarifying the RECORD, so 
that the Comptroller General would have the right to revise 
and correct any errors or omissions that might be found later. 
The amendment has been read before, It is not material to the 
purpose of the bill, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
Teaŭ the third time, and passed. 

BILLS AND RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 

The resolution (S. Res. 124) directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to secure information relative to amount of 
money expended for the purpose of creating public interest favor- 
able to railroad sentiment was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that that go over. 

Mr. GOODING. I was about to ask that the resolution go 
over, as I am the author of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
‘passed over. 

The bill (S. 185) to promote agriculture by stabilizing the 
price of wheat, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GOODING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bin will be passed over. 
COMPENSATION OF RETIRED WARRANT OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 

The bill (S..2401) providing for the compensation of retired 
warrant officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and 


Marine Corps, or any other service or department created by 


or under the jurisdiction of the United States Government, 
and warrant officers and enlisted men of the Reserve Corps 
of the Army and Navy, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will not the Senator from Utah 
withhold bis objection for a moment? 

Mr. KING. I will withhold my request for a moment, if the 
Senator desires. I do not withdraw it, but I.am willing to 
give the Senator a chance to explain the bill. 

Mr. EDGE. I appreciate the Senator's courtesy, 


This bill, it seems to me, is an eminently fair bill. It simply 


provides that soldiers or sailors who, because of their service, 
shave earned a certain retired pay or retired consideration, if 
employed on the Panama Canal Zone—where.a policy has been 
adopted of employing, where possible, retired sailors and sol- 


diers—shall be permitted to receive the retired pay that they 


have already earned. 

The pay they receive on the Canal Zoue is the pay which 
would be paid to any private individual or civilian or any one 
who might be employed. To deny these men who have served 
in the Army or the Navy something that they have earned under 
the laws of the Nation merely because they happen to work on 
the Canal Zone, when they would be entitled to that pay if 
they worked for the United States Steel Corporation or any 
other private industry, seems to me to be indefensible. 

If the system of allowing retired pay is an incorrect one, 
let us repeal it; but it is the law of the land, and we enable 
men serving in the Army and Navy to secure this pay. After 
they have retired, under the law, if they go into any private 
occupation they are permitted to continue to receive that pay. 
Why should we deny it to them if they work on the Canal 
Zone, when the Canal Zone authorities prefer that type of 
employee? 

That is all that the bill provides for. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, justa word. 

Complaint has been made that a number of persons who 
have been retired remain upon the Canal Zone and engage in 
the same occupations or similar pursuits to those which they 
had before their retirement, getting the same wages that they 
formerly obtained. It has been claimed by some who do not 
have the privileges of retirement that it is unfair for those 
who want positions to be obliged to compete with these retired 
persons who remain there, many of them not fully competent, 
-but who hold positions, and in addition to the full compensa- 
tion which they obtain from the Government or from the Canal 
Zone organization they receive their retired pay from the 
Government. 

In view of the complaints which have been made to me, 
until further inquiry is made I shall insist upon my objection. 

Mr. EDGR. Mr. President, I may say that while I appreci- 
ate that the Senator has that power, of course, if he wishes to 
invoke it, the Secretary of War, as appears in the report on this 
-biH, has absolutely, without qualification, indorsed the bill as 
a correct measure, simply because this has always been done 
until on a technical decision of the Comptroller General it 
was deemed questionable; and this bill was framed for the 
purpose of straightening out technicalities connected with a 
situation that had always heretofore prevailed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
bill will be passed over. 


‘inquiries. 


AMENDMENT OF PENAL CODE 


The bill (S. 2691) to amend the Penal Code was announced 
as next inorder. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


WRITS OF ERROR 


The bill (S. 2693) in reference to writs of error was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“That,” to insert the word “in,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the writ of error in cases, civil and crimi- 
nal, is abolished. All relief which heretofore could be obtained by 
writ of error shall hereafter be obtainable by appeal. 

Sac. 2. That in all cases where an appeal may be taken as of right 
it shall be taken by serving upon the adverse party or his attorney 
of record and by filing in the office of the clerk with whom the order 
appealed from is entered a written notice to the effect that the appel- 
iant appeals from the judgment or order or from a specified part 
thereof. No petition of appeal or allowance of an appeal shall be 
required: Provided, however, That the review of judgments of State 
courts of last resort shall ‘be petitioned ‘for and allowed in the same 
form as now provided by law for writs of error to such courts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, what is the ‘bill 
under consideration? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is Senate bill 2693. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Upon whose suggestion was the 
matter brought before the Senate now? 

The PRESIDENT pro ‘tempore. It has been reached on the 
calendar. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


PARK ‘AND PLAYGROUND SYSTEM OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The bill (S. 112) providing for a comprehensive develop- 
ment of the park and playground system of the National 
Capital was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with amendments. 

The first amendment was to strike out all of section 1 after 
the enacting clause and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That to preserve the flow of water in Rock Creck, to prevent pollu- 
tion of Rock Creek and the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers, to pre- 
serve forests and natural scenery in and about Washington, and to 
provide for the comprehensive, systematic, and continuous develop- 
ment of the park, parkway, and playground system of the National 
Capital there is hereby constituted a commission, to be known as the 
National Capital park commission, composed of the Chief of Engineers 
of the Army, the engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
the Director of the National Park Service, the Chief of the Forest 
Service, the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds, and 
the chairmen of the Committees on Public Buildings and ‘Grounds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. At the close of each Con- 
gress the Presiding Olfieer of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives shall appoint, respectively, a Senator elect and a 
Representative elect to the succeeding Congress to serve as members 
of this commission until the chairmen of committees of the succeed- 
ing Congress shall be chosen. The officer in charge of public build- 
ings and grounds shall be the executive and disbursing officer of said 
commission, 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, what is the calendar num- 
ber of this bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is Calendar No. 260. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask for order in the Chamber. I have 
been trying for some minutes to hear the proceedings, but I 
am unable to do so. I can not hear Senators who respond to 
I inquire, What is the calendar number? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Oulendar No. 260. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest that the Senator from Delaware 


make an explanation of the bill. What is the purpose of the bill? 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, this is a bill to create a perma- 
nent park commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Unless dome Senator is prepared ‘to ex- 
plain the bill, I shall have to ask that it go over ‘until I ean 
look into it. 

Mr. BALL. I trust that the Senator will not ask that the 
bill go over. It is a very important ‘bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Several times T have asked ‘the Senator 


in charge of the bill to explain briefly its provisions, and he 


has failed to do so. Perhaps the Senator did not hear me. 

Mr. BALL. The bill creates a permanent park commission 
and authorizes the appropriation of a certain amount of money 
for the acquisition of additional parks here, within and without 
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the District of Columbia. Unless something is done, and done 
immediately, we shall have no Rock Creek Park shortly. All 
the streams and springs that go to make up Rock Creek have 
their origin in Maryland. As the country is becoming built 
up in that section those streams are being drained into the 
sewers: and if we intend to have any park system at all in 
Washington, it is very important that this bill should be passed, 
und passed immediately. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? The taxes the Federal Government will have to pay 
are $550,000 extra, and those that the city will have to pay are 
$250,000? Is that the proportion? 

Me BALL. The rate is the 60-40 rate as provided by law 
to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would be $600,000 to $400,000 paid 
for the park system here in the city. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Are the commissioners to receive salaries? 

Mr. BALL. No. A commission is to be appointed composed 
of the Chief of Engineers of the Army, the head of the Forest 
Service, and others. The bill states the membership of the 
commission. The bill as originally prepared named the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of Agriculture, and other officers 
that are not permanent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How much money is appropriated? 

Mr. BALL. The bill appropriates not exceeding 1 cent for each 
inhabitant of the continental United States at the last census. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is not the question. I asked the Sen- 
ator how much it appropriates. 

Mr. FLETCHER. About $1,000,000 a year. 

Mr. BALL. Yes; about $1,000,000 a year. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? Anyone who is as familiar with Rock Creek 
Park as I am and have been for many years knows and has 
observed with great regret that the stream is drying up. It is 
rapidly being destroyed. It is the most beautiful park, I be- 
lieve, in the worid—the most beautiful public park I have ever 
seen—because the natural beauty is so great. Part of it is in 
the State of Maryland; part of it is in the District of Columbia; 
and unless some very strenuous effort is made that beautiful 
park will be destroyed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is the money appropriated, or simply au- 
thorized to be appropriated? 

Mr. BALL. Authorized. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think myself that the bill 
is a very important one, and I hope it will pass. It provides 
that the total cost to the District of Columbia shall be about 
$750,000 a year for parks. I think it is a very important mat- 
ter and ought to be passed. 

Mr. LODGE. It is very important. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Does not the Senator think that it would be wiser, know- 
ing the condition just referred to by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, to make one large appropriation, take one bite at the 
cherry, instead of a number of bites, and condemn now such 
land as it may be necessary to condemn, instead of waiting for 
two or three years, because, as the Senator knows, perhaps land 
will go up in value and we might get the land more cheaply 
now than we could in two or three or four years from this time. 

Mr. BALL. Provided this bill passes, they can get all the 
land they need, because they will know just what their income 
will be from year to year. 

Mr. KING. It is very important that some legislation be 
had, not only to deal with Rock Creek Park but other territory 
which the District ought to have for park purposes. 

„ This includes all the playgrounds for the Distriet 
as well. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I trust this bill will pass, 
It is perfectly amazing how all the cities of the country are 
growing and increasing in population. The urban population 
is increasing very much more rapidly than the rural population, 
and I think we should now take steps to provide in this city 
places where the people may go and congregate for health and 
recreation. Certainly it is desirable that this should be done 
for the sake of the children. 

Mr. BALL. I would like to say to the Senator that it is 
especially important at the pres@t time to pass this legislation 
on account of the origin of Rock Creek being in Maryland, and 
all the springs supplying that stream, as fast as houses are 
built on that property, are turned into sewers, and very soon 
we shall have no Rock Creek; it will simply be a park with the 
dry. bed of a stream. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree fully with the chairman of the 
committee that action should be taken for the very reasons 
he has stated. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the city of Washington has a 


tax rate just about one-third the tax rate in my city and prob- 
ably in the same proportion to the tax rates in the city of each 
Senator here who has a home in a city. Under these circum- 
stances it seems to me that when it comes to appropriations of 
this kind the larger appropriation should be made from the 
revenues of the city. Washington has such a small tax rate 
in comparison with all the other cities of the country that 
probably that fact should be given some consideration. I hope 
that hereafter the committee will give it consideration. 

Mr. BALL. I would like to state that it is objections to 
such bills as this that make the tax rates low. Congress fails 
to appropriate a reasonable sum, and the commissioners are 
authorized to fix a rate that will meet the Government appro- 
priations. If the Government will make reasonable appropria- 
tions, the tax rate will go up, but if objection is made to every 
improvement of the city, of course, the commissioners will have 
no reason to make an increase in the tax rate. Last year the 
District people gave nearly $2,000,000 more than the Govern- 
ment appropriated. Why increase the rate until we appropriate 
the money the people already pay in taxes? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The proportion appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment and the proportion appropriated by the city, perhaps, 
should be adjusted so as to take care of that matter. I do not 
want to raise the tax rate in the District. It does seem to me 
that when these extraordinary improvements are called for, 
in view of the fact that the tax rate in Washington is just 
about one-third of what it is in Boston, the city where the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] resides, or the city 
of New York, where the Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND] resides, when we consider these matters the District 
Committee should take into consideration as well the tax rate 
and the enormous difference in the rates. I believe in being 
exceedingly liberal toward the city of Washington. I think it 
is the duty of the country and of Congress to make this one 
of the most beautiful cities in the world, but I think the fact 
that Washington has such a low tax rate and that the other 
cities have such high tax rates should be taken into consideration. 

Mr. BALL. Will not the Senator permit this bill to be 
passed, and will he not bring up the matter of general tax re- 
duction when the appropriation bill comes before us, which pro- 
vides for that feature? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment inserting a new section in lieu of sec- 
tion 1 in the text. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The READING Crerk. On page 3, line 21, the committee pro- 
pose to strike out the words “Secretary of the Treasury” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “ Chief of Engineers of the 
Army,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That to preserye the flow of water in Rock Creek, 
to prevent pollution of Rock Creek and the Potomac and Anacostia 
Rivers, to preserve forests and natural scenery in and about Wash- 
ington, and to provide for the comprehensive, systematic, and con- 
tinuous development of the park, parkway, and playground system 
of the National Capital, there is hereby constituted a commission, to 
be known as the National Capital park commission, composed of the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army, the engineer commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, the Director of the National Park Service, the 
Chief of the Forest Service, the officer in charge of public buildings 
and grounds, and the chairmen of the Committees on Public Buildings 
and Grounds of the Senate and House of Representatives. At the 
close of each Congress the Presiding Officer of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives shall appoint, respectively, a 
Senator elect and a Representative elect to the succeeding Congress to 
serve as members of this commission until the chairmen of committees 
of the succeeding Congress shall be chosen. The officer in charge od 
public buildings and grounds shall be the executive and disbursing offi- 
cer of said commission. 

Sec. 2. Said commission or a majority thereof is hereby authorized 
and directed to acquire such lands as in its judgment shall be neces- 
sary and desirable in the District of Columbia and adjacent areas in 
Maryland and Virginia, within the limits of the appropriations made 
for such purposes, for suitable development of the National Capital 
park, parkway, and playround system. That said commission is 
hereby authorized to acquire such lands by purchase when they can 
be acquired at prices reasonable in the judgment of said commission, 
otherwise by condemnation proceedings, such proceedings to acquire 
lands within the District of Columbia to be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress approved August 30, 1890, providing a 
site for the Government Printing Office (U. S. Stat L. vol. 26, 
chap. 837), the Chief of Engineers of the Army. being, for the pur- 
poses of this act, hereby clothed with all the power vested by the said 
act of August 30, 1890, in the board created by that act. Said com- 
mission is hereby authorized to acquire such lands, located in Mary- 
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land or Virginia, either by purchase or condemnation proceedings, by 
guch arrangements as to acquisition and payment for the lands as it 
shall determine upon by agreement with the proper offictals of the 


States of Maryland and Virginia. In the selection of lands to be 
acquired the advlee of the Commission of Fine Arts shall be requested. 
The designation of all lands to be acquired by condemnation, all con- 
tract for purchnse of lands, and all agreements between said com- 
mission and the officials of the States of Maryland and Virginia shall 
be subject to the approval of the President of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That there is authorized to be appropriated, each year here- 
after, in the annual District’ of Columbia appropriation act, a sum 
not exceeding 1 cent for each inhabitant of the continental United 
States as determined by the last preceding decennial census, to be 
available until used, said sum to be used by said commission for the 
acquisition of the lands herein authorized to be aequired by said com- 
mission for the purposes named, the compensation’ for the land, the 
expense of surveys, ascertainment of title, condemnation proceedings, 
if any, and necessary conveyancing to be paid from seid appropria- 
tions. That three-fourths of all the funds so appropriated: shall be 
used by said commission for the acquisition of lands within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the funds so used to acquire property: within 
the District shall be paid from the revenues of the Distriet of Colum- 
bin and the general funds of the Treasury in the same proportion as 
other expenses of the Distriet of Columbia. The land so acquired 
within the District of Cotumbin shall be a part of the park system of 
the District of Columbia and be under control of the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army; that areas suitable for playground 
purposes may, in the discretion of said commission, be assigned to the 
control of the Commissioners of the Distriet of Columbiw. for play- 
ground purposes. That the land so acquired outside the District: of 
Columbia shall be controlled as determined by agreement between said 
commission and the proper officers. of the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, such agreements to be subject to the approval of the President. 

Sec, 4. Said commission shall report to Congress: annually on the 
first’ Monday of December the lands acquired during the preceding 
fiscal year, the method of acquisition, and the cost of each tract. It 
shall algo submit to the Bureau of the Budget om or before Sep- 
tember 18 of each year its estimate of the total sum to be appro- 
printed for expenditure under the provisions of this act during the 
succeeding fiscal year. 

Tue amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was. reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
was-read the third time, and. passed. a 


FLAG FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 2480) to create a commission to procure a 
design for a flag for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, was next in order on the calendar, and the Senate 
resumed its consideration. 

The bill proposes to create a commission to procure a design 
for a distinctive flag for the District of Columbia, the seat of. 
the Capital of the Nation, but in the selection of such design 
the commission hereby created’ shall have the advice of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, 

Section 2 provides that the sum of $1,500 be, and the same 
is hereby, appropriated, out of any meney in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise appropriated, to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, section 2 of the bill pro- 
vides: 

That the sum of $1,500 be, and the same. is hereby, appropriated, 
out ot any money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated, to carry out the purposes of this act. 


That ouglit to be changed so as to authorize the appropria- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
that offered by the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Frercuer], who proposes to strike out “$1,500,” and to insert 
“ $500.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is agreed to, another amendment 
will pe necessary to make it an authorized appropriation, 
because the District Committee has no authority to appropriate, 
and the bill proposes to appropriate the money. After it is 
passed, if it does pass 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why do they have to have any money 
at all? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is just the question I was about to 
ask. A commission is created, composed of many of the most 
distinguished officers of the United States. It is not expected, 
of course, that any funds shall be paid to them for services 
performed in connection with this subject. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, he remembers that they can put on a man at $125 a month 
for 12 months. 5 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no necessity for that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not a particle. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It does seem to me that, while the appro- 
priation is a small one, it should not be necessary to make an 
appropriation in connection with the selection of a flag for the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. RED of Missouri. Let them find a Betsy Ross to 
make a flag. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I offer a substitute for the amendment of 
the Senator from Florida. I move to strike out section 2, 
which incorporates the appropriation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question then is upon 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas, to 
strike out section 2. 

The-amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PRINTING OF REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President; out of order I ask leave to 
refer to a matter that was brought before the Senate, I think, 
a week ago to-day. It was a report of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Senate Document 100, It was in response to 
Senate Resolution 262, presented by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Drar], and Senate Resolution 429 of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, presented by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris]. 

The Federal Trade Commission made a very elaborate and 
extremely interesting report on the question of trading in 
cotton futures. The report was ordered printed, but it seems 
there were several charts whieh were not included in the re- 
port, and I ask that’ they be inetuded and printed as a part 
of the report. I am told that the report would be, not ex- 
aetly worthless, but certainly very incomplete, if those charts, 
which are constantly referred to, are not made a part of it. 

I also ask that the hearings be printed as a part of the 
report. I understand that those hearings were very elaborate, 
that there were present representatives of the cotton trade, 
exporters, growers, men representing cooperative marketing 
associations, men representing the cotton futures markets of 
New Orleans and New York and the interior markets of the 
country, such as Norfolk, Houston, and se on. There were 
also a number of cotton merchants present, men like Mr. 
McFadden and others, and several cotton-mill men. Two of 
our coHeagues, the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Surra] and the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Drar], made elaborate arguments. In fact, it was one of 
the most elaborate hearings I have ever known of, and P 
understand that every phase of the question was gone into 
by the Federal Trade Commission, which devoted three com- 
plete days to giving It very full hearings. 

It seems to me after all of that was done that we ought to 
have the hearings printed. We have already ordered the report 
printed, and my present request is to have the charts whieh ac- 
company the report printed as a part of it, and the hearings 
printed as a part of it. It will be incomplete without it: 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I just came in. What is the 
Senator’s request for printing? Is it something in favor of the 
cotton exchange? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Not at all. I do not know whether there. 
is anything in favor of an exchange in it. It was made on tha 
request of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL], and ha 
surely is not in favor of the exchanges. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is this discussion in order? If not, I 
ask for the regular order. °. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the con- 
sideration of the calendar. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I move that the report be printed. z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
demands the regular order. The regular order is the consid- 
eration of the calendar. The Secretary will state the next bill 
on the calendar. 

Mr. DIAL subsequently said: Mr. President, a short time ago 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspett] asked that certain 
charts be printed along with a report of the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission in response to a Senate resolution. The Senator from 
New. York [Mr. Wapsworrs] objected at that time. 

Last month when the Federal Trade Commission made its re- 
port I did not have time to read the report, nor did I know that 
there were any charts referred to in the report, I asked con- 
sent at that time that the report be printed. I did not ask 
consent that the tables and charts be printed, because I did not 
know that they were referred to in the report. Later, I have 
found that the report would be unintelligible unless the charts 
were printed along with it. Nor did I ask at that time that the 
testimony be printed, because I understood that it was yolu- 
minous, and I have been as economical as any Senator on the 
floor, and I thought we would first have the report printed. 
No doubt all these things should be printed, however, in order 
that people may understand the subject intelligently, and J. join 
with the Senator from Louisiana now in asking that the report, 
the charts, and the testimony be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Is there objection to the request of the Senator from 
South Carolina? ‘The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

ADJUSTMENT OF CERTAIN SUGAR TRANSACTIONS 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) authorizing the President 
to require the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) 
to adjust the transaction relating to 3,500 tons of sugar im- 
ported from the Argentine Republic was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let it go over. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let the joint resolution go over. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator from Arkansas withhold his 
objection until I make a brief statement? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will withhold it, but I will make it again 
at the end of the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. EDGE. I know the Senator’s sense of fairness will cause 
him to withhold his objection after he has heard a statement of 
the facts involved. This is simply to correct a rank injustice 
to a citizen of the United States, and the Senate of the United 
States has gone on record two or three times already endęavor- 
ing to adjust similar transactions. The facts are very brief. 
I will state them hurriedly. 

Mr. Watson, a citizen of New Jersey, imported under the 
direction in this ease—if the Senator from Arkansas will 
give me his attention, I would like to have him listen to this 
statement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dra] was the first to object, but I am listening. 

Mr. EDGE. I will try to reach both Senators. The sugar 
was imported by Mr. Watson, of New Jersey, under the direc- 
tion of and practically under contract with the Department of 
Justice of the United States. It is thus in a different position 
than some other cases, bills relating to which passed this body. 

I have in my hand a letter from the Department of Justice, 
addressed to Mr. Watson, under date of June 24, 1920, which 


reads as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 


Washington, D. O., June 24, 1920. 
Rontnur A. WATSON, Esg., 
Care of the Nafra Co. (Inc.), 120 Broadway, New York. 

Dran Mr. Watson: This is to confirm our various conversations and 
in reply to your letters of June 19 and June 23, 1920. 

In view of the fact that the sngar requirements of the people of 
this country are in excess of the supply now available and in order 
to encourage the importation into this country of foreign sngars you 
will be permitted to import the sugars mentioned upon the terms set 
forth in your said letters. 3 

You are further informed that if you carry eut the department's 
requirements as to price and distribution as so set forth no prosecu- 
tions under the Lever Act as amended will arise therefrom. 

Very truly yours, 
Ann W. River, 
Spoctal Assistant to the Attorney General. 


He accepted that agreement with the Government of the 
United States and sold his sugar as the Government of the 
United States directed him to sell and at their price to various 
individuals throughout the country. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. Presidemt, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. EDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is the Sugar Equalization Board still in 
existence? 

Mr. EDGE. The Sugar Equalization Board is still in exist- 
ence. Senate Joint Resolution 49 authorizes the President to 
refer to that board the entire transaction for their adjudica- 
tion and nothing else. It does not pay the claimant one dollar. 

The Government ordered him to distribute the sugar. one 
order after another, consuming a portion of the importation. 


The price of sugar went down, as we all know, and then the 
Government got out from under, and in effect said, “Do what 
vou can with your sugar.“ He could have sold every pound 
of his sugar at a big profit if he had been permitted to do so, 
but, as it was, he sold as they instructed for 24 per cent profit, 
as directed by the Department of Justice, up until the time 
they ceased giving him instructions. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understood the Senator to say this pro- 
vided no direction to pay. I do not read it that way. I may 
be in error about it On page 1, in line 4, it reads: 

That the President is authorized to require the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board (Inc.) to adjust with Robert A. Watson, of South 
Orange, N. J., a certain transaction entered into and carried on by 
said Watson. 


On page 2 it reads: 
And to require the sald United States Sugar Equalization Board 
(Inc.) to liquidate and adjust the entire transaction. 


Therefore {t does require them to pay him whatever they 
say the proof of loss may show is due, whether they acknowl- 
edge they ought to be liable for the loss or not. 

Mr. EDGE. It does require the Sugar Equalization Board so 
to do, provided—and this is what I tried to make clear—the 
President agrees that it is such a case as should be referred 
to the Sugar Equalization Board. The resolution only au- 
thorizes him to do it if he feels it is a just case; and if so, as 
the Senator says, it requires the Sugar Equalization Board to 
pay the amount justly due in the matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In other words, it takes away from the 
board any question of whether this falls within fhe cases 
that ought to be paid and that the board ought to recognize 
and pay. It requires them to recognize it as a just claim 
and to pay whatever might be finally adjudged to be due. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Responding to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Arkansas, the resolution is in the same form as two 
others that passed the Congress more than a year ago. Judge 
Glasgow, who was attorney for the Sugar Equalization Board, 
felt that under the law creating that corporation it had no 
authority to pay the claims. He suggested this form, that the 
President be authorized to require, leaving the discretion 
largely to the President. If after the inquiry and upon their 
recommendation he felt there was a legal or moral obliga- 
tion resting against the Government, there should be some 
authority under the law to pay the indebtedness out of a 
specific fund realized from profits through the undertakings 
of the Sugar Equalization Board. That is the reason for the 
language. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was not present when this particular case 
was presented. In the ¢ases that were presented, as I now 
recall, the attorney for the Sugar Board took the position 
that they were not liable and ought not to pay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. EDGE. I ask unanimous consent for a few moments 
more. ‘The bill involves $1,500,000 and practically placed a 
citizen in bankruptcy, because the Government of the United 
States, as I briefly explained, teok over his business that he 
had been engaged in for 25 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest to the 
Senator that the bill has gone over under objection. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I withhold my objection. 

: The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can move to take 
t up. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I said I would withhold my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Drar] objected. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator from South Carolina will withhold 
his objection for a moment, I think the matter can be adjusted. 

Mr. DIAL. I shall have to insist on my objection for the 


present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina objects, and the joint resolution will de passed over. 

Mr. EDGE subsequently said: Mr. President, a few moments 
ago when Senate Joint Resolution 49 was reached on the calen- 
dar the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DraL] objected to its 
consideration. I understand he is willing te withdraw his objec- 
tion, and I am under the impression that the brief explanation 
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I made of the joint resolution at the time will be sufficient. I 
ask unanimous consent that we return to that measure, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has already made a statement 
explaining the joint resolution? 

Mr. EDGE. I made an explanation which seemed to satisfy 
the Senator's colleague [Mr. Caraway], who asked me a num- 
ber of questions. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I recall some facts relative to the measure, 
and I myself will not object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr, DIAL. I do not object to immediate consideration, be- 
cause I believe every Senator ought to have a chance to have his 
cases heard on the floor of the Senate. I do not think the meas- 
ure ought to pass, however. I think it ought to be defeated. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution, which 
was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President is authorized to require the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board (Ine,) to adjust with Robert A. Wat- 
son, of South Orange, N. J., a certain transaction entered into and 
earried on by said Watson under the direction of the Department of 
Justice, which transaction involved the purchase in the Argentine 
Republic between the 11th day of June, 1920, and the 30th day of June, 
1920, of 3,500 tons of Argentine refined sugar, the importation thereof 
into the United States, and the distribution of the same within the 
United States, and to require the said United States Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board (Inc.) to liquidate and adjust the entire transaction In such 
manner as may be deemed by said board to be equitable and proper in 
the premises, paying to the said Watson such sums as may be found by 
said board to represent the actual loss sustained by him in said trans- 
action, and for this purpose the President is authorized to vote or use 
the stock of the corporation held by him, or otherwise exercise or use 
his control over the sald United States Sugar Equnlization Board and 
its directors, and to continue the said corporation for such time as may 
be necessary to carry out the Intention of this joint resolution. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate withont 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


VALIDATION OF PAYMENTS TO ARMY OFFICERS 


The bill (S. 2299) to validate the payment of commutation 
of quarters, heat, and light, under the act of April 16, 1918, 
and of rental and subsistenee allowances under the act of June 
10, 1922, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was 
passed by the Senate on March 28. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] aud the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowriL] want to be heard upon 
the motion. I do not know whether it can be done under the 
five-minute rule or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska desire to be heard on the motion to reconsider? 

Mr, HOWELL. If we are limited under the five-minute rule 
it can not be possibly presented within five minutes, and I sug- 
gest that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made and the 
bill will go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask the Senator from Nebraska to 
withdraw his objection for the moment, because I want to 
make an explanation of the bill and it will take only four or 
five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska withhold his objection? 

Mr. HOWELL. I withhold it for a few moments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
Senator can renew his objection at any time if he so desires. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the bill passed the 
Senate in the latter part of March, after explanation by me, 
and I thought with a full understanding of all the Members 
of the Senate then present. The next day, or perhaps that 
evening, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] expressed to me 
the desire that the bill be brought back to the Senate, and I 
made no objection. It was recalled from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, put back upon the calendar, with the motion to 
reconsider that is now pending. The Secretary can state upon 
what date that occurred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the 
bill was passed on March 28, and the motion to reconsider was 
entered on March 31. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Senators will note that the bill reads— 


That payment of commutation of quarters, heat, and light under 
the act approved April 16, 1918 (40 Stat. p. 530), and of rental 
and subsistence allowances under sections 4, 5, and 6 of the act of 
June 10, 1922 (42 Stat. p. 627), made in good faith by disbursing 
officers prior to June 22, 1923, on account of dependents, and with- 
out fraud on the part of the payee as determined by the Secretary 
of War, be, and the same are hereby, validated. 


That is a part of the measure. I am going to stress very 
briefly what has occurred in the matter and then I am going to 
ask the Secretary to read a letter from a young nayal officer. 


Senators will recollect that prior to the readjustment of 
pay in fhe Army and Navy and related services, the law pro- 
vided for the payment of commutation of quarters, heat, and 
light to those officers of the Army and the Navy who were not 
provided with public quarters and who had dependents such 
us a wife or a minor child or a dependent mother. The act 
of April 16, 1918, established that system of commutation for 
quarters, heat, and light. In accordance with this act, an 
officer’s certificate was prepared and approved by the Comp- 
troller General and accepted by the General Accounting Ofice, 
and all vouchers claiming commutation on account of a de- 
pendent parent, so supported by this certificate, were passed 
as settled by the General Accounting Office. 

From April 6, 1922, the Comptroller General of the United 
States ruled in effect that the certificate was not sufficient to 
establish dependency and required in lien thereof an affidavit 
to be executed by the dependent parent, supported by the 
affidavit of at least one disinterested party having knowledge 
of the facts, The War Department and the other depart- 
ments promptly complied and a formal affidavit was pre- 
pared, approved by the Comptroller General, and the officers 
concerned made out their affidavits in accordance with his 
ruling and were paid from time to time: But that did not 
seem to suffice. . 

On June 10, 1922, the pay readjustment act was passed, 
which abolished the laws authorizing payment of commuta- 
tion of quarters, heat, and light, and in their stead authorized 
the payment of rental and subsistence allowance, which is 
paid to officers under certain conditions not provided with 
public quarters and who had a dependent wife or minor 
children or dependent mother. No other relative is included, 
merely a wife or minor children or a dependent mother. 

On July 22, 1922, a month and 10 days later, the Comp- 
troller General issued an improved form of affidavit to be 
executed by the dependent mother and a disinterested party. 
This was promptly adopted by the departments concerned. 
It had been approved by the Comptroller General. The 
officers had their mothers make out the affidavit and it was 
supported by the testimony or affidavits of a disinterested 
party, approved by the Comptroller General, and the officers 
were paid. 

On January 20, 1923. the Comptroller General in a letter to 
the Secretary of War inclosed approved forms of a certificate 
for an officer claiming subsistence and rental allowance, and 
a new form was gotten up by the Comptroller General, 
adopted by the department, sent out to the officers, and they 
made their certificates or their affidavits, as the case might 
be, in accordance with the statute and in accordance with 
the forms provided by the Comptroller General. 

Tt will be seen, therefore, that in every case the departments 
have complied and the personnel of the services have complied. 
Now it turns out that the Comptroller General is endeavoring 
to collect back from the disbursing officers who have made those 
payments, since as far back as 1918, in accordance with the 
statute and in good faith and in accordance with the forms 
prepared in the Comptroller General's office itself, and is now 
endeavoring to assert and does assert in fact that many of 
those payments were illegal 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On what ground? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Lack of dependency—and he has to 
collect from disbursing officers, who have made the payments 
in good faith and in accordance with the statute, the money 
which they have disbursed. It will bankrupt several officers, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator has 
expired. + 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Pres'dent—— 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think I can allow the 
Senator to interrupt me and to use my five minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would the Senator like to hear read 
here in the Senate a letter addressed by a young naval officer 
to the Secretary of the Navy describing what has been going on? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I should, and I ask that that letter may 
be read by the : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to have read the portion of 
the letter which is bracketed, beginning at the middle of the 
first page. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 


requested. 
Mr, WADSWORTH. I hope Senators will listen to the reading. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


1, It is desired to invite the attention of the Secretary of the Navy 
to certain personal financial affairs, I drew the allowance for “ de- 
pendent mother“ up to August 30, 1928, on which date I was mar- 
ried and changed dependency to “lawful wife.” 

2. My mother is a widow, living in Danville, TIL My father died 
in January, 1920, My mother has been for 10 years in such poor 
health as to be a semi-invalid. Her age is 68 years. She was, and is, 
unable to work or support herself on account of her age and poor 
health. Living with her, and dependent on her, and therefore on me, 
for support, was her invalid aged mother, aged 79 years, who was 
entirely bedridden and helpless. My mother had two children besides 
myself, both girls, one aged 15 years and one aged 20. The younger 
was dependent, and a student at high school. The older was a student 
at college, working her way, and helped by contributions from me. 

8. The sole, total, and only income of my mother was $24 per month 
from the rent of a dwelling house (value $4,200, mortgage of $2,800), 
This house was left by my father to my mother and her three chil 
dren, jointly. She had no stocks, bonds, or any other property except 
household goods, worth perhaps $75, and her sole income was there- 


fore $8 per month, the one-third share of rent mentioned (widow's | 


one-third dower right). 

4. 1 drew the allowance for dependent mother, and supported my 
mother, grandmother, and two sisters. My younger sister continued 
dependent in school. My eldest sister graduated from college and 
obtained a position teaching school at $60 per month, in another city, 
which was barely enough to support her. My claim for allowance for 
dependent mother is therefore easily seen to be just, clean-cut, and 
incontrovertible. 

5. In June, 1922, commenced a series of checkages by the Comp- 
troller General, four in all. In each case I produced affidavits and 
evidence substantiating my claim and, after some delay, the checkages 
were remitted, During the past four years I have obtained from 
my mother no less than 45 sworn affidavits, I have turned in to 
each paymaster carrying my account no less than two and sometimes 
three each quarter, I have forwarded 10 direct to the General 
Accounting Office. I was compelled to make two trips to ‘Washington 
to ‘appear in person at the General Accounting Office and hasten the 
remission of checkages, in order that I might not have to borrow 
money on a personal note for my expenses, I have had my ‘mother 
make out sworn affidavits of every conceivable form, and of each 
successive variety, as it came out, thus compelling her to expose her 
most intimate financial expenditures and itemization of her living 
expenses. 

‘6. On August ‘80, 1923, I was married. My marriage had been 
delayed 18 months on account af the constant threat of ruinous 
checkage by the Comptroller General. My wife and I occupy a very 
small two-room “‘ court” apartment, for which we are compelled, by 
the high-rent situation in New York City, to pay $100 per month, 
unfurnished. We furnished this apartment by buying second-hand 
furniture at auction sales. My wife has no income or money of her 
own and our sole income consists of my pay. We own no automobile. 
We keap no servant, and the entire housekeeping work, cooking, wash- 
ing, sewing, etc., is done by my wife. My pay is sufficient only for 
our bare living expenses. Our amusements are of the simplest and 
do not include any expensive theaters or restaurants. My pay barely 
overs rent, food, clothes, school expenses, insurance, savings, and 
medical attention for my wife. 

T. Last month I received another letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral threatening checkages unless I furnished new and more detalled 
affidavits from my ‘mother for 1922, During the year 1022 I furnished 
him with every form of affidavit then extant. It is an outrage to 
have to ask my mother to make out ‘more sworn affidavits for a period 
of two years ago and to try to remember her living expenses for 
that time. To-day I have received another letter demanding imme- 
diate information as to my father’s exact income for 1919, the year 
before he died. 

8. The attention of the Secretary of the Navy is invited to the 
humillating, outrageous, and unreasonable demands of the Comptroller 
General. The situation uns become intolerable, due to anxiety over 
threats of new checkages. A further checkage would mean financial 
ruin for me, as I would bave to attempt to meet it by borrowing 
money from some bank on a persenal note, My interest and pride in 
the Naval Service of the United States has always been of the highest 
order, but I can not but admit that this constant persecution and 
threat of pay checkage Is the most excellent destroyer of morale 
which could be devised, 


9, It Is respectfully requested that the Secretary of the Navy inform 
me if there is any hope of relief from this humiliating condition. 


‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has gone over under 
objection; but the Chair desires to say that this bill has passed 
the Senate and is simply here on ‘a motion to reconsider. It 
was taken from the calendar, and, while it is noted on the 
calendar, the Chair is of the opinion that it is not a bill which 
comes up under the rule providing for the call of the calendar. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
use just five minutes in order to make a statement so that 
Senators who are present may more fully understand what this 
bill means. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent to proceed fer five minutes in the dis- 
cussion of this bill. Is there objection? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

Mr, HOWELL, I will. 

Mr. KING. I wish to say to the Senator from New York 
that, speaking for myself, I shall join with him in trying te 
have early disposition made of this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have no desire to delay this 
matter, and I should have been glad if it could have come 
before. ; 

This bill ds mot for the purpose of relieving disbursing officers 
but it is for the purpose of relieving Army officers who have 
made claims of dependency which the facts do not support. 
The effect of the bill, if passed, would be to attack the Budget 
und accounting ‘system und transfer the visé of those accounts 
from the Auditor General to the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War. It must be evident that neither officer can 
handle these accounts, but they will be turned over to Army 
officers and maval officers to be passed upon in detail. 

Now, what are the facts? For the first time in the history 
of this Government in 1916 or 1917 Congress anthorized allow- 
ance for quarters in the case of a dependent mother. As to 
whether the mother was dependent or not was a question of 
fact. Hundreds of officers sent in certificates of dependency 
where there was no dependency. There are now more than 200 
or 300 officers whe are paying back the money they obtained 
through misunderstanding. Single officers have paid back as 
much as $2,600, and if this bill shall he passed it will relieve 
eyery one of those officers and return to them the money they 
have returned to the Treasury. 

It is stated here that there are some pitiful cases: Now, let 
me cite the Senate a case where the Comptroller General re- 
fused to make an allowance, The Comptroller General has re- 
fused, for instance, to remove the charge in the case of a major 
who certified that his mother was dependent upon him for more 
than half of her reasonable living. It was subsequently shown 
that she owned the home in which she resided, which was 
valued at 511.875; that she had $3,500 invested in real estate, 
$7,500 in bonds, $2,500 in bank stock, 8275 in notes, and $1,600 
in bank deposits; and yet this major certified that she was 
dependent upon dim, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFIGER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What was the yield from that woman's 
investments? x 

Mr. HOWELL. I can not give the yield, but if she will 
transform that property into an annuity, it will afford her a 
larger annuity than we allow to employees of the Government 
who are retired. It was not intended by Congress under the 
action taken a few years ago, which was the first time in the 
history of the Government that such a thing was done, to afford 
quarters and light and heat to same one who had property. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘Will the Benator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield further to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does it make no difference whether 
or not the property is an income-produeing property? 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I think I know about the case to 
which the Senator has referred, or one almost -exactly Ike 
it. The property is a Virginia farm which produces nothing 
She lives there where she has lived all her 


to the mother. 
years, 

Mr. HOWELL, Now let me give anofher case. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The farm itself does not pay, but the 
comptroller says let her sell the farm and get an annuity. 
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r Mr. HOWELL. Here is a case of a captain: The mother 
‘owned real estate of the value of $4,100, tangible personal 
| property of the value of $1,600, intangible personal property of 
the value of $6,000, and received a pension from the United States 
| of $24 a month. He claimed a dependency in that case. 
| Here is another case of a lieutenant colonel whose mother 
kopao real estate to the value of $11,600 and was possessed 
of intangible personal property of a yalue of $20,900, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Nebraska has expired. 
Mr. HOWELL. I merely want Senators to understand what 
bar: bill means, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
| with the call of the calendar. 
| Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I inquire if the mo- 
tion to reconsider is pressed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
there is objection to the consideration of the matter. 

Mr. HOWELL. I object to consideration. 

Mr. KING. The Chair stated that under the rule the meas- 
ure was not in order at this time. 

WAR FINANCE CORPORATION LOANS 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. Some time in April the New York World 
| printed an article in which they charged that the War Finance 
Corporation had dealt unfairly with the farmers of Idaho and 
that I had been shown favoritism. I considered the charges so 
serious that I introduced a resolution on the 10th of April 
| asking for an investigation of the charges that appeared in the 
New York newspaper. I now ask, Mr. President, the status of 
that resolution, it being Senate Resolution 208, which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in the absence of the chairman 
of the committee I beg leave to state for the committee in an- 
swer to the inquiry of the Senator from Idaho, that the com- 
mittee considered the resolution and addressed a communica- 
tion to the War Finance Corporation requesting it to give in- 
formation as to the loans made in the State of Idaho. That 
information came to us. It is quite fully set out by a member 
of the War Finance Corporation. I think every member of 
the committee agreed that the statement was so complete in 
exoneration of the charges made by the press against the Sen- 
ator from Idaho that no action was necessary in the way of in- 
vestigation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the facts stated by the War 
Finance Corporation be read at this time. I think that will 
satisfy the Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that a communication shall be read from 
the desk. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

Mr. FESS. I will state, in addition, that unless the Senate 
thinks it is worth while to go on with the matter after this 
communication is read, we should prefer to drop the matter 
entirely, as we believe further action is not warranted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
communication. 

The principal clerk read as follows: 

Wan FINANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, April 29, 1923. 


Í 


Hon. StMxox D. Fess, 
Chairman the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Eepenses of the Senate, United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR: In accordance with your request, I take pleasure 
in giving you the following information concerning the operations of 
the War Finance Corporation in the State of Idaho: 

To and including March 31, 1924, the War Finance Corporation made 
advances for agricultural and livestock purposes totaling $5,463,921.50 
through banking and financing institutions and livestock loan com- 
panies in Idaho, Of this amount, $1,073,475.97 was advanced through 
28 banking and financing institutions and $4,890,445.53 through 7 
livestock loan companies. These advances were based upon the col- 
lateral notes of approximately 2,357 farmers and stockmen. In the 
case of the loans through banking and financing institutions, there 
were approximately 1,168 collateral notes averaging $1,450 each, and 
in the case of loans throngh livestock loan companies there were 
approximately 1,189 notes averaging $4,760 each. 

The repayments to March 31 totaled $4,181,353.51, of which 
$954,590.92 was repaid by banking and financing institutions and 
$3,226,762.59 was repaid by livestock loan companies, leaving a total 
balance outstanding of $1,282,567.99—$118,885.05 from banking and 
financing institutions and $1,163,682.94 from livestock loan companies, 


In addition to the above advances the corporation made loans totaling 
$1,573,420 through livestock loan companies in Oregon and Utah on 
the basis of the collateral notes of stockmen located in Idaho. 

Specific inquiry has been made as to the North Side Livestock 
Loan Co. of Jerome, the Southeastern Livestock Loan Co. of Black- 
foot, and the Idaho Agricultural Loan Co. of Pocatello, with request 
for information concerning the advances made by the corporation 
through them. 

In the case of the North Side Livestock Loan Co., the corporation's 
advances totaled $226,648.84, of which $109,098.50 had been repaid 
on March 31, leaving a balance outstanding of $117,550.84. These 
advances were based upon the collatcral notes of approximately 281 
farmers or stockmen, averaging $850 each. 

In the case of the Southeastern Livestock Loan Co., the corpora- 
tion's advances totaled $1,891,987.87, of which $1,131,544.13 had been 
repaid to March 31, 1924, leaving a balance outstanding of $760,443.24. 
These advances were based upen the collateral notes of approximately 
655 farmers and stockmen, averaging $4,400 each. 

In the ease of the Idaho Agricultural Loan Co., the corporation's 
advances totaled $275,737, all of which has been repaid. These ad- 
vances, so far as we can ascertain from our records here, provided 
financing for between 400 and 500 farmers in amounts averaging about 

750 each. 
Very truly yours, F. W. MONDELL, Director. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have here also a telegram 
which I should like to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the telegram will be read. 

The principal clerk read as follows: 


Goopine, IDAHO, April 12, 1023. 
Senator F. R. GOODING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


North Side Loan Co. made total $226,648 loans through War Finance 
during its existence. Has loaned money on 4,500 cows and great num- 
der of small bunches ranch sheep. Banks on tract have loaned about 
same amount in addition. Have increased production of butterfat on 
tract in past three years from one hundred fifty thousand to six hun- 
dred fifty thousand annually. Every small farnter in these three coun- 
ties taken care of who made application and had proper security. 

JOHN THOMAS. 


Mr. FESS, Mr. President, the committee thought those 
facts, coming from the War Finance Corporation, were so 
conclusive that we were not justified in going on with an 
investigation that would entail considerable time and could not 
establish anything more definite than these facts. I think the 
Senator from Idaho will agree with us that there is not a 
scintilla of basis for the charge that was made, especially that 
which pertained to him, and therefore we thought it unwise 
to go further into the matter, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want the Senate to be the 
judge of that. I felt and know that the War Finance Cor- 
poration has filled a great place in this country in bridging 
it over a very dangerous condition. In my State the corpora- 
tion has been a mighty factor in assisting agriculture, and I am 
sure that early in the existence of the War Finance Corporation I 
gave more time in urging them to do something for agriculture 
than I did in connection with any other one subject. 

The banks in which I am interested have put up equally as 
much money as the War Finance Corporation in helping agri- 
culture in the three counties in which they are located. The 
attack was so unfair and unjust and unreasonable that I felt 
that it was my duty to call the attention of the Senate to it. 

I have here an editorial appearing in another New York 
paper that I ask to have printed in the Recoxp. I shall not 
ask to have it read at this time, but some time in the future 
I shall feel called upon to pay some attention to it. It is from 
the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Idaho? The Chair hears none, and 
the editorial will be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From the New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin 
of Saturday, April 12, 1924] 


SENATORIAL FINANCE 


It is fortunate that the resolutions passed by the Idaho grange 
demanding an investigation into the loans made by the War Finance 
Corporation come at this time. They give Congress, as well as the 
farmers of the western States, opportunity for profitable meditation on 
this whole subject of governmental subsidies to special interests, It 
does not matter in the least whether Senators Goopixc and STANFIELD 
and their friends secured loans in excess of $1,000,000 as reported by 
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the World investigator. At any rate, Gooptna and his brothers 
seem to have obtained $167,000 in 1921 and 1922, as loans, later 
repaid. It is very evident in any case, in spite of the secrecy that has 
surrounded the operations of the War Finance Corporation, that the 
Government money did not primarily assist the small farmer and live- 
stock grower who had expected to benefit. 

Naturally the banks and cattle loan companies which were the 
direct recipients of the Government funds unloaded their frozen assets 
upon the Government institution and adyanced the proceeds of the Goy- 
ernment loans to the big borrowers in whose operations they were 
largely and intimately involved. There is no necessary impropriety 
associated with this loan distribution. The small man whose access 
to banks and ability to borrow is severely limited can never hope to 
deriye any particular benefit from Government loans, advanced, as 
they have to be, in indirect fashion through the medium of the existing 
credit mechanism. The advantage inures to the bankers and to thelr 
rich borrowers. 

Finally, the grange members of Idaho wake up to protest, but still 
they do not see that their complaint is misplaced. They appear to 
want to punish somebody for some offense, but they still refuse to 
recognize that the offense against justice and fair play lies in the 
very existence of subsidized Government schemes to obtain cheap credit 
and high prices for farm products. 

Since Senator Goopixg and his business associates are reported to 
own a large share of the sheep of their own State they naturally and 
necessarily obtain the Hon's share of the loans which the Government 
generously hands out to relieve the necessities of farmers and livestock 
growers. These loans come to Gooping and his kind just as naturally 
and as inevitably as do the profits from the woo] off the backs of his 
sheep, whose selling price is multiplied by the protective duties upon 
which he and his colleagues insist. 

If the Gooding bill, designed to benefit the shippers of the Inter- 
mountain States by destructive amendments to the long and short 
haul clauses of the interstate commerce act, should pass, Senator 
Gooptna’s business interests will be given further legislative assistance 
in their struggle for existence. The expense to the railroads and to 
the public at large involved in a measure calculated to disrupt existing 
rate structures and to prevent the railways from competing with water 
routes makes no appeal to the Gooding group of interests, because 
they live in a region with deficient rainfall and are not interested in 
the transportation problems of the coastal communities, 

Possibly Senator Goopine will be so distracted by his attempts to 
explain how disinterested he is that he will have no time left to push 
his favorite measures. If so, the plaintive grange members of Idaho 
will have done their fellow countrymen an inestimable service. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, I was unable, on account of 
some noise, to hear the opening statement of the Senator. Did 
he state which one of these societies, whether the North Side 
or the Southeastern, or which one of these organizations he was 
interested in or connected with? 

Mr. GOODING. I was not interested in any of them at all; 
but the North Side organization, the Jerome organization, fs 
located in a county adjoining Gooding County, and the banker 
interested in and helping to form that corporation is the presi- 
dent of the bank of which I am a director. He, together with 
a Mr, Sheppard, was very active in organizing this corporation, 
which brought about a condition in my county, in Jerome 
County, and in Lincoln County that practically saved agricul- 
ture in those three counties, bringing about conditions which 
made it possible for them to receive loans and put into those 
counties something like 4,500 dairy cows and a number of small 
bands of sheep. Every farmer in those three counties who 
applied for assistance, and who could give proper security, was 
taken care of. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, what action is it proposed 
shall be taken respecting the resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Goopine]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No action is proposed to the 
Senate at the present time, except that the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] announced that the committee felt that they should 
not report the resolution after having his letter read from the 
War Finance Corporation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate received the resolution on 
the 10th day of April, and apparently it has itself made some 
sort of investigation into the facts or issues involved in the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Arkansas that the Senator from Ohio had read, 
as an explanation of why the committee had not acted, a letter 
seon the War Finance Corporation explaining the situation 
fully. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I was just about to say that the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr, Goopine] felt justified in presenting to the 
Senate a resolution which called for an investigation of charges 


made against him in a metropolitan newspaper. In presenting 
the resolution the Senator was entirely within his rights, The 
Senator is entitled and the Senate is entitled to have action 
taken upon the resolution. It is rather an extraordinary course 
that the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate has taken. That committee usually reports reso- 
lutions of this character and permits investigations to proceed. 

Here is a case where a Senator himself has asked that charges 
against him be investigated—charges that affect his good faith 
and which involve transactions with a department of the Gov- 
ernment, It would seem that the proper thing for the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate to do is to report to the Senate the resolution of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goobixd]; and if he desires it done 
or any other Senator desires it done the resolution should go 
to another committee, and the investigation requested by the 
Senator from Idaho should be authorized. 

It is a very extraordinary proceeding, and it ought not to be 
satisfactory to the Senator from Idaho himself, for the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate to procure from the War Finance Corporation a state- 
ment of facts relative to the matter, have that read to the Sen- 
ate, and say that in view of that statement it does not propose 
to pursue the matter further or to give the Senate the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the facts, or to give the Senator from 
tort the advantage of the inyestigtaion that his resolution 
seeks, A 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I hope my position will 
not be misunderstood. I want the Senate to know that I court 
investigation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is my understanding. 

i Mr. GOODING. The Senator is correct in his understand- 
ng. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then I move that the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of Senate Resolution 208. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


rum. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Ernst Kin Sheppard 
Ashurst Fernald Lad Shields 

Ball Ferris Lodge Shipstead 
Borah Fess McKellar Shortridge 
Brandegee Fletcher McKinley Simmons 
Brookhart Frazier McLean Smith 
Broussard Geo MeNa Smoot 

Bruce G 8 aytield Spencer 
Bursum Hale Moses Stanfield 
Cameron Harreld Neely Stephens 
Capper Harris Norbeck Sterling 
Caraway Harrison Norris Swansen 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Underwood 
Cummins Howell Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Johnson, Calif, Pepper alsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson, Minn, Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Warren 

Dill Jones, Wash, Ransdell Watson 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Mo. Weller 
Edwards Keyes Robinson Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The Chair will have to hold that the motion of the Senator 
from Arkansas is not in order at this time, but it can be 
entered and be considered as pending. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well, Mr. President, I give notice 
that unless the committee shall report the resolution back to 
the Senate for such action as the Senate may see fit to take, 
I shall move to discharge the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next bill on the calendar 
will be stated. 

FLORENCE PROUD 


The bill (S. 1017) for the relief of Florence Proud was an- 
nounced as next in order and was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, to insert the words“ out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Florence Proud, widow of Thomas Proud, formerly a 
carpenter employed in the construction of the Coast Artillery canton- 
ment, Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., and who was killed while inside the 
Fort Scott Reservation, the sum of $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, in connection with this particular 
bill, I see that the amount of $5,000 is proposed to be appropri- 
ated for Florence Proud, widow of Thomas Proud, deceased. 
This is a very unfortunate case. I have read the report and it 
seems the man's death was purely the result of an accident which 
could not have been avoided, and that the deceased did not bring 
about his own injury, and perhaps the Government ought to 
pay the claim. Iam not very much in favor of the payment of 
claims arising in tort, but while I do not object to a payment, 
I do not know about the amount, although the cemmittee must 
heve studied the case pretty thoroughly. It does seem to me that 
the words on line § “to Florence Proud, widow,” should be 
stricken ont and the words “the heirs at law” should be in- 
sorted in lieu thereof. I do not see anything in the testimony or 
the report which shows that Thomas Proud did not have chil- 
dren. If he had children, minor children particularly, they 
should share along with the widow, and I move to amend by 
striking out the words to which I have referred, to wit “ Florence 
Proud, widow,” inserting in lieu thereof the words “ the heirs 
at Jaw.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina proposes an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 1, line 5, the Senator from 
South Carolina moves to strike out the words “ Florence Proud, 
widow” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “the heirs at 
law,” so that it will read “ to the heirs at law of Thomas Proud, 
deceased.” 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, addressing myself imme- 
diately to the Senator from South Carolina, I hope he will not 
insist upon that amendment. According to my information this 
money is to go to a very old lady, who is really in financial dis- 
tress. That fact has been developed, although it may not ap- 
pear so in terms in the printed report. I believe there was a 
son, but it is designed by this measure to make the payment 
applicable to and immediately for her. I can not imagine any 
controversy that would ever arise between this old mother and 
the surviving son, of whom, in point of fact, I know nothing 
beyond what I have just stated. I hope the Senator will not in- 
sist upon the amendment. 

Mr. DIAL. Is he a minor son? | 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I should infer not, from the lady's late 
letter to me, in which she writes; 


It was six years ago yesterday that my dear husband was laid away, 
and it has been a very hard time for me, as I am no longer young, | 
but with the help of God I have never failed to do the best I had | 
the strength to do, and have managed to keep up as much of the time 
as I could in spite of poor health, i 


Mr. DIAL. I sympathize deeply with the widow, but-the 
point I am making is that the payment should be a complete 
bar against any claim against the Government, and if it refers) 
only to the widow, perhaps the son might come in and say the 
Government ought to pay him. I will leave it to the discretion 
of the Senate. I think when a bill is drawn, it should be 
drawn properly and complete. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I can not state positively that the son 
is alive, though I infer that he is. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is the widow very old? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; she is an old woman. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then she can not have a miner 


son, 

Mr. SHORTRIDE. She can not have a minor son, in all 
human probability. 

Mr. DIAL. As an heir-at-law she would get her propor- 
tionate share. I will leave the matter te the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I respectfully ask Senators not to 
adopt the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator frem South 
Carolina: 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


THE FOREST SERVICE AND REFORESTATION 


The bill (S. 2149) to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service. United States Department of Agriculture, and 
to promote reforestation, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary calls my atten- 
tion to the fact that this bill was passed once, and then the 
vote by which it was passed was revonsidered.- 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr, President, I suggest that the Senator 
reporting the bill make a brief statement in explanation of it. 


TAX REDUCTION 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished husi- 
ness. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What amendment does the 
chairman of the committee desire to take up next? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 239, under Title X—Board of tax ap- 
peals, there are two amendments that were not agreed to. The 
first Is on page 239 and the next on page 240. I will say to the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srumorxs] that they are 
merely for clarification and it is really only a matter of ferm 
to agree to them. The main question was disposed of the other 
day in making tax returns publie. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator object to the terms of the 
‘amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. It is just to complete the record. I 
want to have the two amendments agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not suppose there is any opposition to 
them, but I would like to know what the amendments are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment of the committee on page 239. 

The Reaprnc Crunk. On page 239 the committee ‘proposes 
to strike out lines 7 to 13, in the following words: () Any 
member of the board may administer oaths, examine witnesses, 
and require, by subpcena, the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of ‘all necessary books, ‘papers, and 
documents. The attendance of witnesses and the production of 
such documentary evidence may be required from any place in 
the United. States at any designated place of hearing,” ani to 
insert in lieu thereof; 


(i) For the efficient administration of the functions vested in tho 
board or any division thereof, any member of the board may administer 
oaths, examine witnesses, and require, by subpœna ordered by the board 
or any division thereof and signed by the member, (1) the attendaneoe 
and testimony of witnesses and the production of all necessary returns, 
hooks, papers, documents, correspondence, and other evidence from any 
place in the United States at any designated place of hearing, (2) tho 
taking of a deposition before any designated individual competent to 
administer oaths under this act, and (3) the answer in writing under 
oath to any question of fact submitted. In the case of a deposition the 
testimony shall be reduced to writing by the Individual taking the depo- 
sition, or under his direction, and shall then be subscribed by the de- 
ponent. Any witnesses summoned or whose deposition is taken under 
this subdivision shall be paid the same fees and mileage as are paid 
witnesses in the courts of the United States. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think I ought to say to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that while I am not going to object to the 
particular amendment about to be agreed to at this time, I 
intend to introduce a substitute for the entire scheme. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that the Senator has that in 
mind. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I take it that the parliamentary 
situation is not going to be such that if the amendment is 
agreed to at this time the suhject matter can not be taken up 
hy an amendment to strike it all out and insert. 

Mr. SMOOT. I assure the Senator it will not be, if he wants 
te offer a substitute later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The amendment on page 240 
will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On age 240 the committee proposes 
to strike out, in lines 11 to 23, the following words: (h) 
The members and employees assigned to the board, in addi- 
tion to their compensation, shall receive their necessary trav- 
eling expenses and actual expenses incurred for subsistence 
while traveling on duty and away from their designated sta- 
tions, in an amonnt not to exceed $7 per day. The expenditures 
of the board, including the expenditures for salaries, expenses 
of transportation and for maintenance, witness fees, rent 
(where suitable quarters are not available), printing and himd- 
ing, and contingent and miscellaneous expenses, shall be 


allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers 
thereof, approved by the board and signed by the chairman, 
out of any appropriation available for the collection of internal 
reyenue taxes,” and to insert in Heu thereof: 

(x) The members and employces ef the board and employees as- 
signed therete shall receive their necessary traveling expenses and 
their actual expenses incurred for subsistence While traveling on duty 
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and away from their designated stations in au amount not to exceed 
$7 per day in the case of members and $4 per day in the case of 
employees. The board is authorized, in accordance with the civil serv- 
ice laws, to appoint and, in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, to tix the compensation of such employees and to make such 
expenditures, including expenditures for personal services and rent at 
the sent of government and elsewhere, and for law books, books of 
reference, and periodicals, as may be necessary efficiently to execute 
the functions vested in the board in case such assistants and such 
expenditures are not sultably provided for by the Secretary under 
subdivision (j). All expenditures of the board shall be allowed and 
paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor, signed by 
the chairman, out of any moneys appropriated for the collection of 
internal-revenue taxes and allotted to the board, or out of any moneys 
specifically appropriated for the purposes of the board. ‘The board 
shall be an independent ageney in the executive branch of the 
Government. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will explain that under the House provision 
for subsistence while traveling there was a straight $7 per day 
allowance for members of the board and also for employees. 
By the amendment we provide that $7 a day subsistence -shall 
be paid in the case of members of the board and $4 per day in 
the case of employees, to conform to provisions applying to all 
other employees of the different departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I ask that we may return to the normal- 
tax provision on page 31 of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, in the sub- 
stitute which I offered for the so-called Mellon surtax rate, a 
mistake was made with reference to the place in the bill where 
the amendment should apply. The amendment as offered reads 
that it is to be inserted on page 31. It should be page 38. It 
reads “ beginning with line 14” and it should read “ beginning 
with line 9.” 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the amendment is a substitute 
for the committee amendment rather than a substitute for the 
House text? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. My understanding is that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] desires to present some views 
to the Senate this morning and he is temporarily absent. I 
make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Fernald Ladd Shields 
Ashurst Ferris Lod Simmons 
Borah Fess McKellar Smith 
Brookhart Fietcher McKinley Smoot 
Broussard Frazier McLean Spencer 
Bruce George MeNar, Stanfleld 
Bursum Gooding Mayfield Stanley 
Cameron Hale Moses Stephens 
Capper Harris eely Sterling 
Caraway Harrison Norbeck Swanson 
Colt Heflin Norris Underwood 
Copeland Howell Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Overman Warren 
Dale Johnson, Minn. Pepper Watson 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Weller 
Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Pa. Willis 
Edwards Keyes Robinson 

Ernst King Sheppard 


Mr, CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness, I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present, 


PRINTING OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION REPORTS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to take this opportu- 
nity of calling to the attention of the Senate the appropriation 
for printing for the Federal Trade Commission. I particularly 
invite the attention of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] to what 
I say. 

Some time ago I introduced a resolution which was brought 
about by some investigations which the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry were making in regard to the price of wheat 
that the purchaser has to pay, the price of bread the consumer 
has to pay, and the price of flour that is the raw product of 
the baker. I did this after the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry had made a partial investigation and with a view 
of getting some information which we thought would be valu- 
able for us as well as for the general public and the Senate, 


I introduced a resolution directing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to make an investigation and report the facts to the 
Senate. That resolution the Senate passed unanimously, and 
the work was taken up by the Federal Trade Commission. 

On Saturday last, having completed the work, they made 
their report to the Senate. I was this morning informed over 
the telephone by a member of the Federal Trade Commission, 
whom I asked in regard to it because I was not in the Chamber, 
that the matter was withdrawn, and I do not know now 
whether it was withdrawn for the information of the Senate or 
whether it was withdrawn by communication to the Presid- 
ing Officer; at least it was withdrawn and I find this state of 
facts existing. 

The commissioner tells me that, to begin with, there is a Jaw 
prohibiting any bureau from doing anything which wonld 
create a deficiency and making it a misdemeanor to do so, 
as I understand. There is another law that prohibits a bureau 
from coming before the Committee on Appropriations and ask- 
ing them for an appropriation to meet a deficiency unless the 
head of the Budget Bureau shall be first considered, and they 
can not go to the Budget Bureau unless the President takes 
the matter there. 

Sometime in the last Congress I introduced a resolution, 
also coming from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
because of the discussion which was going on over a bill that, 
if enacted, would change the status of the cotton exchanges of 
the country. It was a bill as to which Senators from cotton- 
growing States who were members of the committee, and others 
who were not members, could come to no agreement. There 
was quite a bitter disagreement, and a great deal of discussion 
took place. The committee were unable to reach a conclusion 
mainly because the positions of the Senators from cotton- 
growing States were irreconcilable. To get out of that dilemma 
and to settle the question which was at issue between those 
Senators, I introduced a resolution asking the Federal Trade 
Commission to make investigation and ascertain the facts which 
we needed in order to pass on the bill. They made that in- 
vestigation. They reported to the Senate some time ago, and 
the Senate ordered their report printed. Now, I am informed 
by a member of the Federal Trade Commission, whom I called up 
on the telephone since the Senate convened this afternoon, that 
another law provides that when we order printed any report 
which may be made by the Federal Trade Commission to us, 
even though it comes in answer to our own resolution, as did 
both of the reports to which I have referred, 80 per cent of 
the cost of printing is charged up against the appropriation 
made for printing for the Federal Trade Commission. 

I am told that when we ordered the report asked for in the 
cotton resolution printed a deficiency had already been brought 
about, that after they had sent their report to the Senate on the 
wheat and bread resolution they discovered that, on account 
of the Senate haying ordered the other report printed—and it 
would not be of any use to us unless it was printed—and the 
deficit having already been created, they were liable, criminally, 
if they went any further and caused another deficit. So they 
withdrew the report. The situation now is that the report is 
ready. It is in answer to a resolution of the Senate, but there is 
no way to have it ordered printed by the Senate, because by 
natural operation of law it would make, as I have been told, 
criminals of the members of the Federal Trade Commission. 
We are now in that predicament. The commissioners are pvo- 
hibited even from going to the Appropriations Committee and 
asking that a deficiency appropriation be made. 

The commissioner told me another startling fact over the 
telephone, namely, that very often in the litigation which they 
haye—and they have a good deal of it—in cases where they 
issue an order against what they say is an unfair practice 
and they meet with an injunction, there being quite a number 
of such cases pending now, under a rule of court they are re- 
quired to haye their briefs and the record printed—it will not 
do under the rule of court to have it typewritten, but it must 
actually be printed—they can not comply with the order of the 
court without violating a law of Congress; hence they are 
practically estopped from prosecuting cases where they are 
brought into court under injunction proceedings, 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission, I have been 
told—I have not as yet seen it—gives some very startling 
facts in regard to the cost of wheat, the cost of bread, compar- 
ing the two, and the cost of making flour, I have been told, 
although there may be an error about that, for it is only 
hearsay, that this report shows that when there was the great 
slump in the price of wheat, when the price of the farmer fer 
his product was cut practically in two, the consumers of bred 
were paying afterwards practically the same price flat the; 
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paid before the price of wheat went down, and that that situa- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 


tion continued. 

It seems that they are almost in a “blind alley.” We have 
asked for this information; they have gathered it in response 
to our command; it is ready for us, but they are unable to give 
it to us. I do not know what the Committee on Appropriations 
may do, but I should like to inquire if the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee will not officially, as chairman of 
that committee, communicate with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and ask him to come before the committee the very 
next time there is a deficiency appropriation bill under con- 
sideration; or if there is any other way to get quick action, I 
should be glad to have it adopted. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will permit me to interrupt 
him, let me say that the Federal Trade Commission is an in- 
dependent body, and therefore reports to the President. It 
seems to me it would be the easiest thing in the world for them 
to say to the President“ We require more money for printing,” 
and so forth. We have already passed one deficiency bill to 
provide for items of this kind, but we heard nothing from the 
Federal Trade Commission in respect to their shortage of funds 
for printing. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not blaming the commission; I am told 
that they are prohibited from coming before the committee; 
that they can not come before the committee, If the committee 
should ask them to come, of course they could respond, but 
they can not come unless they are requested so to do. 

Mr. WARREN. So far as that is concerned, that is due to 
the Budget law which we passed; but that law does not prevent 
them taking such a question up with the head of the Budget, 
and the President being the head of the Budget and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission being an independent establishment, 
it would seem to me that relief could be afforded in that way. 
I do not understand that they have asked the President to 
take such action. He, of course, could order a deficiency, and 
we would be glad to provide for it. 

Of eourse it will be appreciated that if the committee should 
request the commission to come before it, that would entail 
upon us requests from other governmental! institutions to adopt 
a similar procedure in their case. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I think not, because this deficiency has 
been created by the action taken by the Senate. There was 
not even a joint or a concurrent resolution which ordered the 
preparation of the 

Mr. WARREN. This is the first information I have had 
that there has been a shortage in the printing appropriation 
of the Federal Trade Commission. I think the proper way 
will be to provide for it in the next deficiency appropriation 
bil- and there will be another such bill—when it comes before 
the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, of course I do not know about 
the members of the commission going to see the President; I 
do not know why they have not done so; but there is good 
reason why the Senate should look after this matter, because 
the Senate is the body that officially has created and brought 
this condition about. Under the law it is only the duty of 
the Federal Trade Commission to investigate questions when 
we direct them to do so; we have so directed them in this in- 
stance, and now, if we remain silent, we are putting ourselves 
in the position, it seems to me, of having directed them to do 
a certain work and then made it impossible for the work that 
has been done, which I think is very valuable, to amount to 
anything. 

Mr. WARREN, I repeat that I think they should take the 
matter up through the head of the Budget and make the re- 
quest, and then I have no doubt the necessary funds will be 
provided. 

Mr, OVERMAN. What has the Budget got to do with the 
Senate meeting a deficiency? 

Mr. WARREN. The head of the Budget ean authorize it, 
and the President is the head of that branch of the service, 

Mr. NORRIS. The bureau officials are prohibited from com- 
ing before the committee; they have no right to come. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We can call them. 

Mr. NORRIS. We can call them, and that is what I am try- 
ing to have done. 

TAX EEDUCTION 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 


advise the Chair what amendment he desires to call up next? 

Mr. SMOOT. The pending amendment is the surtax amend- 
ment, found on page 34 of the bill, where the Senate committee 
hyper to strike out the House text and insert a new section 
211 (a). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Reaptne Creek. On page 34 the committee proposes to 
strike out lines 5 to 24, inclusive, all of pages 35, 36, and 37, 
down to and including line 8 on page 38, and to insert section 
211 (a) as printed in italics. In lieu of the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee the Senator from. North Carolina pro- 
poses an amendment, as follows: 


On page 34, beginning with line 5, strike out all of subdivision (a), 
section 211, and in place thereof insert the following: 

“Sec. 211. (a) In lieu of the tax imposed by section 211 of the 
revenue act of 1921, but in addition to the normal tax imposed by 
section 210 of this act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for 
each taxable year upon the net income of every individual a surtax 
as follows: 8 

“Upon a net income of $10,000 there shall be no surtax; upon net 
incomes in excess of $10,000 and not in excess of $14,000, 1 per cent 
of such excess. 

“Forty dollars upon net incomes of $14,000; and upon net incomes 
excess of $14,000 and not in excess of $16,000, 2 per cent in addi- 
tion of such excess, 

“Eighty dollars npon net incomes of $16,000; and upon net incomes 
in excess of $16,000 and not in excess of $18,000, 3 per cent in addi- 
tion of such excess, 

“One hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $18,000 and 
upon net incomes in excess of $18,000 and not in excess of $20,000, 4 
per cent in addition of such excess, 

“Two hnudred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $20,000 ; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $20,000 and not in excess of $22,000, 
5 per cent in addition of such excess. 5 

“Three hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $22,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of 822,000 and not in excess of $24,000, 
6 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Four hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $24,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $24,000 and not in excess of $26,000, 
7 per cent In addition of such excess. 

“ Five hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes of $26,000; ana 
upon net incomes in excess of $26,000 and not in excess of $28,000, 
8 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Seven hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $28,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $28,000 and not in excess of $30,000, 
9 per cent in addition of such excess. 


“Nine hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of 830,000: 


and upon net incomes in excess of $30,000 and not in excess of 
$34,000, 10 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“One thousand three hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes 
of $34,000; and upon net ineomes in excess of $24,000 and not in 
excess of $36,000, 11 per cent in addition of such excess, 

“One thousand five hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of 
$36,000 and upon net incomes in excess of $36,000 and not in excess 
of $38,000, 12 per cent in addition of such excess, : 

“One thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes 
of $38,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $88,000 and not in 
excess of $42,000, 13 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Two thousand three hundred dollars upon net incomes of $42,000 ; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $42,000 and not in excess of 
$44,000, 14 per cent in addition of such excess, 

“Two thousand five hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes 
of $44,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $44,000 and not in 
excess of $46,000, 15 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Two thousand eight hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes 
of $46,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $46,000 and not in 
excess of $45,000, 16 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Three thousand two hundred dollars upon net incomes of $48,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $48,000 and not in excess of 
$50,000, 17 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Three thousand five hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes 
of $50,000; aud upon net incomes in excess of $50,000 and not in 
excess of $52,000, 18 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Three thousand nine hundred dollars upon net incomes of $52,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $52,000 and not in excess of 
$56,000, 19 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Four thousand six hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 
$56,000; and upon net incomes in excess of £56,000 and not in excess 
of $58,000, 20 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Five thousand and sixty dollars npon net incomes of $58,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $58,000 and not in excess of $62,000, 
21 per cent in addition of such excess. 
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“Five thousand nine hundred dollars upon net Incomes of $62,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $62,000 and not in excess of 
$64,000, 22 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Six thousand three hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of 
$64,000; and upon net incomes Im excess of $64,000 and not in excess 
of $66,000; 23 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Six thousand eight hundred dollars upon net incomes of $66,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $66,000 and not in excess of 
$68,000, 24 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Seven thousand! two hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes 
of $68,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $68,000 and not in 
excess of $70,000, 25 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Seven thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars upon net in- 
comes of $70,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $70,000 and not 
in excess of $74,000, 26 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Eight thousand eight hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes 
of $74,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $74,000 and not in 
excess of $76,000, 27 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Nine thousand three hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 
$76,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $76,000 and not in excess 
of $80,000, 28 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Ten thousand four hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes of 
$80,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $80,000 and not in excess 
of $82,000, 29 per cent in addition of such excess, 

“leven thousand and sixty dollars upon net incomes of $82,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $82,000 and not in excess of $84,000, 
30 per cent In addition of such excess. 

“Bleven thousand six hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 
$84,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $84,000 and not in excess 
of 888,000, 31 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Twelve thousand nine hundred dollars upon net incomes of $88,000 ; 
und upon net incomes in excess of 888,000 and not in excess of $90,000, 
32 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Thirteen thousand five hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes 
of $90,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $90,000 and not in excess 
of $92,000, 33 per cent in addition of such excess, 

“Fourteen thousand two, hundred dollars, upon net incomes of 
892.000; and upon net incomes in excess of $92,000 and not in excess 
ef $94,000, 34 per cent in addition of such. excess. 

“Fourteen thousand eight hundred and eighty dollars upon net. in- 
comes of $94,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $94,000 and not 
in excess of $96,000, 85 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“ Fifteen thousand five hundred and elghty dollars upon net incomes 
of $96,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $96,000 and not in 
excess of $100,000, 86 per cent.in addition of such excess. 

“ Seventeen thousand and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $100,- 
000; and upon net incomes in excess of $100,000 and not in excess of 
$200,000, 37 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“Fifty-four thousand and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $200,- 
000; and upon net incomes: in excess of $200,000 and not in excess of 
$300,000, 38 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Ninety-two thousand and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $300,- 
000; and upon net incomes in excess of $300,000 and not in excess of 
$500,000, 39 per cent in addition of such excess. 

“One hundred and seventy thousand and twenty dollars upon net 
incomes: of $500,000; and upon net incomes. in. excess of $500,000, in 
addition 40 per cent of such excess.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the substitute for the committee amendment, proposed by 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will take up a few 
minutes of the time of the Senate until the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] returns to the Chamber. 

This morning I was handed a postal card that is being. 
sent, as I understand, through the mails, and is of course a 
part of the propaganda now being assiduously fostered to mis- 
lead the people with reference to the effect upon the taxpayer 
of the adoption of any plan of reduction except the so-called 
Mellon plan. This postal card is not signed, except with the 
letters “0. I. C.“ It is marked in big type Important.“ It 
reads as follows: 


It is now estimated that there are in the United States over 14,000,000 
stockholders, men and women, and over 1,000,000 stockholders in 
companies that are not quoted by the exchanges. 


Meaning, of course, that that should be added to. the 14,- 
000,000 and make 15,000,000 stockholders in corporations. 


Whether they are Democrats or Republicans, 95 per cent of them are 
in favor of the Mellon tax bill and speedy action. 

It is fair to presume this large body of energetic, thrifty people 
will vote the Republican nomination on aceount of the Mellon tax 
bil, 


Is the above not to be considered? Every representative is expected 
to look to the Interest of his people. 


The clear intent of this card is to create the impression that 
the Mellon surtax rates will afford relief to 15,000,000-stock- 
holders of corporations. It is, of course, ridiculous upon its 
face, and I call attention to it simply because it shows the 
recklessness of the statements that are being. industriously 
disseminated and that are being sent to the masses for the 
purpose of creating a palpably false impression. Of course, 
many will not be deceived, but the expectation of the authors 
and organizers and promoters of this propaganda is, that many 
will be misled and deceived. 

In view of the misrepresentations made in this circular,. 
which is about on a par with many others that. are going out, 
I think it proper to make a statement to the Senate with regard 
to the number of surtax payers—part of whom are stockholders 
in corporations—whose incomes exceed. $10,000, Of course, it 
is understood that no surtax is imposed upon incomes of less 
than $10,000.. The figures for the statement I am about to 
make have been prepared for me by Mr. McCoy, actuary. of the 
Treasury, It Is as follows: 


Individual tax statistics, 1921 returns—paid in 1922. Total num- 
ber of returns, 1921, 6,662,176. Number actually returning taxable 
ineome, 3,589,985. 


Only that number of the 6,662,000. had incomes in excess of 
their exemptions and credits and gave in any taxable: income 
at all. 


Number liable to surtax, beginning at net income of $10,000, 
172,359. 
Total of this number with incomes not in excess of $60,000, 164,721. 


That means, Mr. President, that the number of all of those 
returning incomes subject to surtax in 1921 whose incomes 
exceeded $10,000 was 172,000, in round numbers, and that of 
this number 164,000 showed incomes of less than $60,000, and 
that the balance, which showed incomes. in excess of $60,000, 
amounted to only 7,638. Of course, every stockholder in a 
corporation who would pay a, surtax is included in these re- 
turns, and the number of stockholders who pay income tax in 
excess of $10,000 and not in excess of $60,000 is 164,721, and 
only 7,638 pay taxes upon incomes in excess. of 860,000. 

The income-tax rates imposed in the substitute. amendment 
I have offered on behalf of the majority on incomes less than 
$60,000 are notably less than the surtdx rates imposed upon 
like incomes in the Mellon bill. In other words, every tax- 
payer whose income does not exceed $60,000 gets a very 
much larger reduction of his taxes under my substitute amend- 
ment than under the Mellon amendment, while the 5,286. tax- 
payers whose incomes lie between $60,000 and $100,000 will 
have their surtax rates increased over the Mellon rates by 
reason of this proposed substitute, should it be adopted, starting 
at no increase at $64,000 net income to only 3 per cent at 
$100,000 net income. 

The amount of dividends received by those making returns 
of net income not exceeding $60,000 on the basis of 1921 re- 
turns was $1,936,380,765, while those received by taxpayers: 
with incomes in excess of $60,000 was only $540,621,634. That 
is; the total dividends to incomes less than $60,000—npon wliich 
the rate in the substitute bill; as I said, is less than in the 
Mellon plan—is nearly four times as much as the dividends 
that would pay less tax under the Mellon plan. 

That is to say that only 5,286 individual taxpayers, in- 
eluding all stockholders: in corporations, will pay in excess: of 
my substitute plan on incomes when their individual incomes 
each reach between sixty and one hundred thousand dollars, 
while 164,741 taxpayers, includirg stockholders, under the 
minority substitute plan will pay very substantially less sur- 
taxes than under the Mellon plan. 

I see the Senator from New Mexico has returned to the 
Chamber, and I yield to him: 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think it is 
wholly useless to discuss the provisions of this bill. I observe 
there are but few Senators here, and I do not care to diseuss 
the bill merely for the purpose of taking up time. I think we 
may as well reach a vote upon some of these important pro- 
FOREN and T therefore am not disposed to discuss the bill 
at 

I merely want to say that I believe thoroughly in the general 
principle of adopting such rates that the taxes will be borne 
by those best able to pay them. I know that some of these sur- 
taxes appear to be rather high to some people, but I think the 
question of the ability to pay might very properly be expressed 
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in another way; that is, we should adopt those rates of taxation 
which would cause the least sacrifice. That that tax varies 
with the amount of one's income can not be doubted. 

I recall a statement of a witness before the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys a few weeks ago in regard to a loan 
of $100,000 he had made without security. Being interrogated 
regarding that, he turned it off with just a little flourish of his 
hand, saying that it amounted to nothing more than $25 or $50 
to the average citizen. I wish that thought might sink into 
the minds of the American people, especially when we are to 
consider what have been denominated the high surtaxes. 

I just want to call attention to the reductions which we are 
making in these so-called brackets, and especially with respect 
to the so-called high surtaxes. Under the rates suggested in the 
proposal of the minority, which is generally called the Simmons 
plan, a man with a million-dollar income will haye a reduction 
in his taxes of $121,022.50, a small fortune in itself. The re- 
duction to the man with a half-million-dollar income will be 
$61,022.50. We propose to reduce the tax of the man with a 
$300,000 income by $35,000 and more, and to reduce the tax of 
the man with a $200,000 income by $21,000, and the tax of the 
man with a $150,000 income by over $14,000. The tax on the 
income of $100,000 is to be reduced by over $7,500. 

Those seem to me to be very great reductions. We are pro- 
posing to reduce the highest rate of tax from 58 per cent, that 
found in the present law, to 46 per cent. The rates of tax fixed 
in the so-called Mellon plan put the maximum rate on the man 
with an income of $100,000. If we are to recognize the principle 
of a graduated tax at all, it seems to me the man with an annual 
income of over half a million dollars a year might well afford a 
little higher rate of taxation than the man with an income of 
only $100,000 a year. That is what the minority amendment 
means. The maximum rate fixed by the minority on incomes 
of $100,000 was agreed upon because we felt that incomes above 
$100,000 a year ought to bear a higher rate of taxation than the 
$100,000. The surtax rate on the $100,000 income is 37 per 
cent, but that does not mean that the man would be paying a 
tax of $37,000 on a $100,000 income. He would pay only a little 
more than $2,000, and to have that reach its maximum at 
$100,000 seems to me to be unfair and unjust. I am therefore 
in hearty accord with putting a higher surtax upon incomes over 
$100,000 than that proposed by the majority of the committee. 

I am not going to discuss this question at any length. In the 
minority report I presented my views—in a brief way, it is 
true—and I have attached to them tables making these com- 
parisons. I do not care to repeat, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the minority report may be published in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INTERNAL RevENUB BILL or 1924 


Mr. Joxes of New Mexico, from the Committee on Finance, sub- 
mitted the following minority views to accompany H. R. 6715: 

The minority members of the Finance Committee, deeply conscious 
of the necessity for the relief of the people from the excessive burdens 
of taxation, have endeayored to cooperate with the majority of the 
committee in every reasonable way in the consideration and for- 
mulation of this belated attempt to reduce taxation. Through neces- 
sities incident to the World War revenue was contributed to the 
support of the Government in sums never reached at any previous 
time by any nation. Immediately after the signing of the armistice 
the party now represented by the minority was then in control of the 
Congress and formulated and caused to be enacted the revenue law 
of 1918. Anticipating a decrease in the necessary expenditures of 
the Government a provision was inserted in that law reducing the 
normal tax upon individual income from 12 per cent to 8 per cent and 
very materially reduced the excess-profits tax upon corporations. 
This action was strenuously opposed by the then leaders of the 
Republican Party. The Democratic Party does not believe in taxa- 
non beyond the actual necessities of the Government wisely and 
economically administered. We believe also that the burdens of 
taxation should be so imposed that they shall be borne in accordance 
with the fundamental principle of ability. to pay. The Republican 
Party in its legislation for the reduction of taxation since the World 
War has ignored in great measure that basic principle. The revenue 
act of 1921, passed by a Republican Congress, which was devised for 
the purpose of reducing taxation, in the main materially reduced the 
taxes upon those best able to pay and gave but little relief to those 
who were less able to pay. The differential or excess-profits tax 
upon those corporations, many of which had profiteered during the 
war and were continuing to do so, was repealed in its entirety. The 
financial adviser of the Republican administration, Secretary Mellon, 


insisted and recommended that the higher surtaxes upon individual 
incomes should be reduced from the maximum of 65 per cent to 25 


per cent. The Republican majority of the House of Representatives 
passed a bill fixing the maximum surtax at 32 per cent on incomes òf 
$66,000 and above, and this maximum rate was recommended to the 
Senate by the Republican majority of the Finance Committee. 

On the floor of the Senate, however, this maximum rate was in- 
creased to 50 per cent on incomes above $200,000, Through the re- 
peal of the excess-profits tax the revenue derived from the profiteer- 
ing corporations was cut in half while the taxes upon the less pros- 
perous corporations were increased by not less than 25 per cent. 
The majority of the committee, urgently importuned by the President 
and his Secretary of the Treasury, now again propose by the present 
bill to reduce the maximum surtax from 50 per cent to 25 per cent 
without any corresponding reduction in the rate of taxation upon 
those who are less able to pay. The differences between the views of 
the minority and the majority upon this most important subject of 
taxation are fundamental, and the minority registers its earnest pro- 
test against the passage of the bill in the form as presented to the 
Senate. 

The Democratic Party declines to accept responsibility for the 
unnecessary and protractious delay in reducing war-tax burdens of 
the American people. In May (20), 1919, President Wilson in a 
special message to Congress pleaded for the revision downward of 
the war taxes. His message was ignored through partisan feeling 
on the part of the Republican Party then in absolute control of the 
Congress. Not until November 23, 1921, was any action taken by 
the Republican majority, when the revenue act of 1921 was passed. 
At that time the Democratic minority urged greater reductions 
downward, particularly in the normal tax. 

The reports in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp show repeated efforts on 
the part of the minority to still further reduce the taxes at that 
time. Had the suggestions of the minority been accepted the dis- 
content so prevalent for the last few years over the excessive tax bur- 
dens would have been greatly minimized and extravagant appropria- 
tions would have been vastly curtailed. 


BURDENS OF TAXATION 


It is the belief of the Democratic Party that in the raising of 
revenue for the support of the Federal Government due consideration 
should be given to the burdens of taxation, including the taxes im- 
posed by the various States, counties, cities, and other local sub- 
divisions. In a general survey we are impressed with the important 
fact that since the beginning of the World War the taxes imposed by 
these various legal entities have necessarily increased to an enor- 
mous extent, and this fact should not and can not be ignored in fram- 
ing a law raising revenue for the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that the incidence or actual burden of all taxation should 
be profoundly take into account. For the calendar year 1922 the 
taxes collected by the various States and the District of Columbia 
and all other civil divisions of the States having the power to levy 
and collect taxes aggregated $4,224,616,000. Of this total $3,327,- 
166,000, or 78.8 per cent, came from the general property tax, 
Special taxes, including inheritance, income, ete., contributed $256,- 
647,000; poll taxes, $29,140,000; licenses and permits, $408,271,000; 
and special assessments, $203,392,000. For the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1923, the revenues of the National Government amounted 
to $3,204,133,000, consisting of customs, $562,189,000; income and 
profits taxes, $1,691,090,000; miscellaneous taxes, $935,699,000; tax on 
circulation of national banks, $4,304,000; and Federal reserve fran- 
chise tax, $10,851,000. The grand total of all these revenues from 
taxation was $7,428,749,000. The rate of property taxation in the 
various States and local divisions increased from $1.94 per $100 of 
assessed valuation in 1912 to $2.81 in 1922, which represents an aver- 
age per capita increase from $13.91 in 1912 to 332.22 in 1922. Of 
the total taxes imposed by State, county, and other local divisions 
only the $256,647,000 derived from inheritance and income taxes is 
collected from those with evident ability to pay. This amount con- 
stitutes only seven-tenths of 1 per cent of the total taxes collected 
by these legal entities. 

It will further be observed that 78.8 per cent of these total taxes is 
derived from general property taxes. A general property tax is sup- 
posed to be imposed upon all property, real and personnel; but, as is 
well known, revenue derived from such taxes in actual result is 
derived from the taxes upon real estate. It may be observed that 
for practical purposes the theory of the general property tax has 
broken down. This may be illustrated by the history of such tax 
in the State of New York. In that State the ratio of the value of 
personal property to total property actually taxed under the general 
property tax has steadily declined from 25.5 per cent in 1866 to 11.7 
per cent in 1900, 4.8 per cent in 1910, 3.9 per cent in 1915, 1.7 per 
cent in 1920, and 1.6 per cent in 1921. The actual burden of a tax 
upon real estate in the cities and towns is borne by the occupier, and 
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the taxes upon the farm lands are borne by the farmer. Largely due 
to Republican policies and Republican legislation, the farmers of the 
country are in a deplorable state of financial depression. The prices 
of farm products are not fixed by the farmers but are controlled by 
the law of supply and demand in the world markets, and the taxes 
upon farmers can not be shifted. In their present fmancial condition 
taxes imposed upon them are in the main taxes upon capital, and 
money must be borrowed with which to pay. 

On an examination of the sources of the Federal revenue we find 
that substantially all the taxes other than income and profits taxes 
are imposed upon the necessities of the people, regardless of income 
and even regardless of the ownership of property, and that in the 
case of some corporations the income tax is really shifted and is a 
tax upon consumption. The income of all the railroads and nearly 
all the public utilities is regulated by law. ‘This regulation is based 
upon the net amount which may be derived for the use of the stock- 
holders. The income tax imposed upon these corporations becomes, 
therefore, a fixed charge, and in this and similar cases enters into the 
cost of the service and is ultimately borne by those who avail them- 
selves of such services, and in result may be termed a consumption 
tax. 

In the above no reference has been made to the actual effect of the 
tariff or customs duties. In addition to the amount of ‘the tax re- 
ceived by the Federal Government, and which is ultimately borne by 
the consumer, we can not lose sight of the fact that by reason of the 
tariff wall the domestic producers of manufactured articles are en- 
abled to increase thelr prices to an extent, to which the statisticians 
generally agree, of about $3,500,000,000. This enormous sum is 
indirectly imposed as a burden upon the necessities of the people 
and wholly regardless of ability to pay. Invisible property and wealth 
almost entirely escape taxation except for the very meager portion 
which is derived through the tax upon net incomes and net profits. 
It may be generally said that all the burdens of taxation, except those 
derived from net incomes and net profits and inheritances, are shifted 
to the consumers as consumption taxes, and the only taxes imposed 
upon the vast invisible wealth of the Nation is derived from these 
sources. The Democratic minority, therefore, in insisting upon higher 
surtaxes than proposed by the majority is not imbued with any de- 
sire or purpose to “soak the rich,“ but profoundly believes that in- 
Visible wealth, the prosperous, and those with real ability to pay 
should bear a greater share of the burdens of Government. 

It must be borne in mind that the Democratic proposal on the high 
surtaxes reduces greatly the rates carried in the present law, and the 
rates carried in the Democratic proposal on incomes not greater than 
$67,000 are much less than the proposal of the Mellon plan, and above 
that amount they are carried on a scientific and equitable basis on 
the theory that the very large incomes are better able to bear the 
burden and that the individual having an income of over $500,000 
should pay a greater percentage of tax than the man with $100,000. 


PROVISIONS OF MAJORITY BILL 


We deem it unnecessary in our report upon the bill to do more 
than refer briefly to u few of the most important provisions. Some 
changes have been made in the excise taxes which we deem it unnec- 
sary to discuss here. It is proposed by the majority to repeal the 
taxes imposed by the present law upon cereal beverages and other 
soft drinks, candy, hunting knives, dirks, smoking stands, hunting 
garments, and liveries. Some new excise taxes are to be imposed 
and a few other excise taxes have been reduced, The imposition of 
the excise tax was controlled by the majority and the minority does 
not deem it necessary to take any other position in this brief report 
than one of general policy of disapproval of all special excise taxes 
originally imposed for raising war revenue. 

INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES 


In the consideration of this subject there are three important pro- 
visions to be examined. These are the exemptions, the normal tax, 
and the surtaxes. The general exemptions to unmarried persons, 
married persons, and married persons with dependents is not pro- 
Posed to be changed from existing law. A very important change, 
however, is now introduced by proposing a special exemption on ac- 
count of earned incomes. We of the minority agree to the general 
principle that earned income within reasonable limitations should bear 
a less portion of the tax than incomes derived from investments. 
We believe, however, that provisions for this recognition should not per- 
mit an individual with a large income to receive a greater advantage 
than an individual with a lesser income. The bill in this respect 
really carries what might be termed “a joker.” An individual with 
a large income Is permitted a reduction from his total tax of an 
amount much greater than the individual with a small income even 


where the earned income of each is the same. We present herewith a 


table showing the result of the earned income provisions of the Senate 
bill as applied to various brackets of income: 
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— — $75 1856.25 $19.75 
. 360 270.00 | 90.00 
70 625,00 124 00 

1, 260 1.102. 50 187. 80 

6,680 8.840. 00 334.00 

19, 84019, 844. 0 498. 00 

50,640 | 50, 204. 50 | 635,50 

43,840 | 143, 120. 80 719. 20 

288,840 288. 002. 90 747.10 


That is, the 810,000 .carned-ineome provision helps the $10,000 
single man $105, and the $1,000,000 man $747.25, or over seven times 
as much to the $1,000,000 man, although each have the same $10,000 
of earned income, 

As to a married person, if head of a family, the $10,000 man saves 
$90 in tax and the $1,000,000 man 8747.10, or over eight times the 
saying to the $10,000 man. 

The larger the income of the taxpayer, under ‘this provision, the 
larger the reduction in tax on the same amount of earned income. 

The means employed for granting this favor to the larger income is 
found in the provision that the $10,000 of earned income is assumed 
to have paid not the tax of the lower brackets, nor of the higher, but 
of the mean, depending upon the income of the taxpayer. 

The minority will present an amendment to the bill eliminating this 
unjust inequality. The so-called Mellon plan, indorsed by ‘the Presi- 
dent, provided that there should be « reduction of 25 per cent in case 
of earned income regardless of the amount of such earned income. 
Recognizing the fact that through large salaries and large directors’ 
fees many Individuals would be able to receive an excessive reduction 
on account of so-called earned income, the House of Representatives 
provided that the reduction should not apply to earned income in ex- 
cess of $20,000 and the Finance Committee proposes that the limita- 
tion shall be reduced to 810,000. 

The bill.as reported by the majority proposes to reduce the present 
normal tax upon the first $4,000 of net income from 4 per cent to 
3 per cent and upon the remainder of the income from 8 per cent to 
6 per cent. The minority members of the committee will propose au 
amendment fixing the normal tax at 2 per cent on the first. $4,000 ef 
net income, 4 per cent on the next $4,000, and 6 per cent on the re- 
mainder of the net income. 

The House of Representatives aud all the members of the Finanee 
Committee concurred in the view that no surtaxes should be levied ex- 
tept upon incomes in excess of $10,000. The majority of the Finance 
Committee with respect to both normal and surtaxes adopted and now 
proposes to enact into jaw without change what is known as the 
Mellon plan. In the opinion of the minority this plan provides for 
an excessive reduction of the taxes of those having larger incomes 
and does not afford sufficient relief to those having lesser incomes and 
less ability to pay. The difference in the effect of the proposal of the 
majority of the committee and the minority will appear by an exami- 
nation of the table which follows. This table shows the reduction in 
taxes from the present law of a married man with no dependents 
and with the first $5,000 of all income to be deemed to be earned and 
the remainder unearned. 


9 table showing amount of tar reduction the present 
law under the Mellon and Simmons plans—ma man, no de- 
pendents, and first $5,000 considered as plowed: the balance ag unearned - 


Mellon | ‘Simmons 
$8.75 $12.50 
26, 25 37.50 
43.75 62. 50 
62.50 102, 50 
92.50 162 50 
152. 50 262. 60 
182. 50 312.50 
242.50 382. 50 
302. 50 402. 50 
$62. 50 542. 50 
422.50 622. 50 

482.50 702. 50 
562. 50 602. 50 
642.50 90. 50 
722. 50 1. 002. 50 
802. 50 1. 102. 50 
882. 50 1. 202.50 
962, 50 1.802. 50 
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Comparative table showing amount of tax reduction from the 3 
law under the Mellon and Simmons plans, ete-—Continued. 


Net income eg ee 

$1, 062. 50 $1,442. 50 

1, 142. 50 1, 562. 50 

1, 222. 50 1,682. 50 

1. 322. 50 1, 802. 50 

1, 422. 50 1, 942. 50 
1.682 50 2, 222. 50 

1. 982. 50 2, 502. 50 

2, 082. 50 3, 262. 50 
4.32250 4, 162.50 

5, 982. 50 5, 102 50 

7, 082. 50 6, 302. 50 

10, 322. 50 7, 522. 50 
22, 822. 50 14, 022. 50 
35, 822. 50 21, 022. 50 
62, 822. 50 35, 022. 50 
116, 822 0 61,022 50 
251, 822.50 | 121, 022. 50 


It has been generally recognized that the 


law should provide for 
a more simple method for calculating the amount of the surtax 
upon any given income. The minority in an amendment which is 
appended hereto proposes to fix the actual amount of the surtax to 
be paid upon the income specified at each of the brackets and a per- 
centage which shall be imposed upon the amount of the income in 
excess of such bracket and the percentage at which the excess shall 
be taxed. 

The minority also appends hereto several tables, showing by com- 
parison the different results to taxpayers under the present law, the 
Finance Committee bill, and the minority amendment. (See tables 
in Appendix.) 

Under the plan proposed by the minority there will be a loss of 
revenue from the Mellon plan amendment of the majority on account 
of the normal tax amendment an estimated amount of $38,000,000 
and a gain over the majority amendment in surtaxes of $41,000,000, 
making a net gain in revenue under the minority proposal of 
$3,000,000. 7 

The Secretary of the Treasury, supported by perhaps the most 
extensive propaganda eyer known for general tax reduction, has 
exhibited as his chief concern a reduction of from 50 per cent to 
25 per cent the maximum surtaxes. 

It is insisted that the high surtaxes are being evaded by trans- 
ferences of investments into tax-exempt securities. That this is 
being done to any material extent is not considered by the minority 
to be in accordance with the facts, The only official data upon this 
question can be found in the report giving the statistics of income of 
decedents' estates which were filed during the year 1922. In the 
year 1922, 12,203 returns of resident decedents were filed in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. The total gross estates amounted to 
$2.879,372,168. The value of all tax-exempt securities held by these 
decedents was not sufficient to pay the funeral and administrative 
expenses, as shown by that document. We attach hereto a table 
which gives the facts regarding all of these decedents’ estates amount- 
ing to $1,000,000 and more. 
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The next argument urged by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
favor of reducing the maximum surtax rate from 50 per cent to 25 
per cent is based upon the alleged fact that such high surtaxes with- 
draw capital from productive enterprise and tend to destroy the 
prosperity of the country. It is clear to even the superficial observer 
that the contention of the Secretary is not convincing. Assuming that 


the Federal Government must receive a given amount of revenue, it 
is difficult to realize the difference in effect upon productive enterprise 
generally whether such tax comes from a few large taxpayers or from 
 sarg> number of smaller taxpayers. Moreover, the Government does 
not retain this revenue in the Treasury. It is soon paid out and once 


more enters in the channels of industry. Upon an analysis of the 
actual situation it will also appear that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is unduly alarmed in his prognostications and that in his testimony 
and numerous discussions of this subject has indulged in much hyper- 
bole. In the latest statistics upon this subject it appears that of the 
6,662,172 taxpayers only 2,852 paid a tax upon income in excess of 
$100,000, Only 535 palid a tax upon income in excess of $200,000, 
The total net income of all taxpayers was $19,577,212,529, and of this 
amount those having incomes above $100,000 reported only $463,003,351, 
which constitutes only 2.36 per cent of the total net income. For 
the same year the total tax paid by taxpayers returning a net income in 
excess of $100,000 was only 8202,217,490. This last amount is the 
thing about which the Secretary so vehemently eomplains. If this 
amount were reduced by half the saving to these large taxpayers would 
only be $101,108,745, The minority of the committee, therefore, be- 
Heve that some other reason must be found for the determined and 
uncompromising insistence upon so large reduction in the high surtaxes, 
because to them it is inconceivable that this difference between the 
Saving of a little more than $100,000,000 to 2,352 taxpayers and the 
payment of that amount into the Public Treasury should menace the 
prosperity and progress of this great Nation. 

Secretary Mellon advances the further opinion that the high surtax 
interferes with large, hazardous, and speculative ventures. It should 
be recalled that under the present law a special tax of 124 per cent 
only is imposed upon gains from investments. In our opinion ex- 
perience has not shown that even the present maximum surtax has 
had the deterring effect which the Secretary imagines. So-called big 
business has been exceedingly prosperous during the past year. Loans 
of hundreds of millions of dollars have been made to foreign govern- 
ments and building operations during the last year have been carried 
on to an extent never previously known. The minority proposes to 
reduce the present maximum surtax of 50 per cent to 38 per cent on 
incomes above $200,000 and to a maximum of 40 per cent on incomes 
above $500,000, not because of any supposed deterring effect upon large 
business but because we earnestly believe that all taxpayers are en- 
titled to a substantial reduction whenever the financial condition of 
the Government will permit, 

The next proposition of the Secretary is that there will be evasions 
if the maximum surtaxes are not reduced by 50 per cent. Ile under- 
takes to suggest that a maximum surtax of 25 per cent is the point 
at which evasion will cease. A number of provisions against tax 
evasion have been inserted in the bill as it came from the House, and 
some additions thereto have been put in by the Finance Committee 
notwithstanding the fact that the proposed bill reduces the maximum 
surtax to 25 per cent. This proposed method of the Secretary of the 


Treasury for saving revenue may be likened to that of one who finds 


the full barrel leaking between the staves, opens the bunghole, lets 
out one-half of the water, and then undertakes to stop the Jenks in the 
other half. Why not stop the leaks at both ends of the barrel? 
Our admonition is, Don't open the bunghole. 

Moreover, the Secretary of the Treasury and the majority members 
of the Finance Committee have made no attempt to change the pro- 
visions of the present law which afford the greatest avenues of escape 
from the high surtaxes. Under existing law the tax upon corpora- 
tions is a flat or normal tax of 124 per cent. This has been increased 
by the majority of the committee to 14 per cent. Under this arrange- 
ment there is nothing to prevent an individual with an income taxed 
upon the average above 14 per cent thereof from organizing a cor- 
poration and transferring to it all his income-producing assets. The 
corporation would only pay a flat normal tax and the owner of the 
corporation would need to draw therefrom in dividends an amount 
only sufficient to pay his actual living expenses. It follows, therefore, 
that in the bill as presented there is a direct inducement for everyone 
having a net income which would be taxed to him as an individual in 
an amount in excess of 14 per cent to organize a corporation and 
evade the payment of more than that percentage of taxes. It is true 
a penalty against the organization of a corporation for the sole purpose 
of evading taxation is included in the present law and increased in the 
proposed bill. In actual result, however, such penalty provision has 
been and will be for all practical purposes a nullity. The penalty of 
the present law has only been applied in one or two cases. The Sec- 
retary testified before the committee that corporations were not 
being availed of so as to result in a decrease in taxation. Before 
another committee of the Senate a prominent attorney from the city 
of New York testified that such was generally being done. We 
believe that so long as the inducements exist in the law they will be 
availed of by interested taxpayers. 

In this connection we desire to refer to information from the Treas- 
ury Department which has just been made available in response to 
Senate Resolution No, 110, which was passed in January of this year. 
On examination of the summary of this information we find that out 
of a total of 78,923 corporations making complete returns for the year 
1922, 30,048 of them with a net taxable income of $896,254,485 paid 
no cash dividends during the-year, notwithstanding the fact ¢hat they 
had an accumulated surplus of $3,954,966,686. One thousand eight 
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hundred and sixty-seven other such corporations with net taxable in- 
come of $247,802,166 paid out in cash dividends less than 10 per cent 
of their net earnings, or only $14,350,718. There were 29,688 corpora- 
tions making only fragmentary returns which showed net taxable 
income of $1,197,500,486 which paid out in cash dividends only 


$249,459,248. The total number of all these corporations reporting 
net taxable income was 109,313. The amount of the total net tax- 
able income was $6,586,744.764, and the total cash dividends was 
$3,031,324,385, showing that the total amount of cash dividends paid 
out by all these corporations only averaged 46.02 per cent. 


Grand summary of all industries 


Net book = Capital im- 
7 income Cash divi- Stock divi- Surplus and 
Number | income less | pront for year | ends paid | dends distrib- | undivided palrment 
returns | deductions 8 during the uted during ‘noma of tha 
defined in thain the year 
revenue act) year 
A. Returns showing achèdnles 8 filled 
1. Corporations re both net — — and 
net ae t for the year and paying cash divi- 
Per “cent of cash 8 to net book profit 
Less t 10 1, 867 $247, 802, 166 $242, 261, 831 $623, 557,083 | $1, 044, 424 
3, 357 415, 339, 961 426, 160, 448 1. 111, 162, 645 1, 863, 804 
4,357 | . 563, 451, 428 597, 332, 303 1, 593, 232, 468 6, 417, 939 
4, 732 580, 131, 737 585, 629, 799 1, 447, 099,403 | 1. 829, 459 
4, 746 508, 780, 286. 505, 359, 410 619, 375,020 1, 639, 139 
4, 640 408, O17, 131 453, 564, 304 513, 560 1, 890, 803 
3, 937 519, 291, 242 516, 963, 838 114 1, 695, 537 
3, 491 250, 173, 895 253, 880, 588 441 6, 584, 675 
3, 211 708, 331, 107, 832 2, 619, 700 
14, 537 709, 983, 683 802, 717, 216 48, 562, 277 
875 432 | 4. 724, 088, 857 15, 110, 440, 149 74, 147, 816 
2. Corporations T „„ a a a E 
book profit but not paying cash dividends 30, 048 806,254,485 | 8904, 509, 1364 22 3, 954, 966, 686 | 59, 328, 46 
Wc Se ee one 78,923 5, 364, 914.917 | 5, 619, 585, 793 19, 085, 406, 835 | 133, 476, 762 
———S——S Å S 
8. Corporations reporting net taxable income, although 
booki loss, but Ls fay an ivadas „„ 332 16, 390, 411 111, 835, 051 18, 796, 920 8, 301, 815 98, 082,196 | 13, 085, 700 
4. W ms reporting net taxable eo. W 
book loss, and not paying cash dividends 370 7, 963, 000 19, 662, 740 15, 000 123, 257, 016 5, 356, 040 
Total (3 and 0 innasta 3 702 | 24, 359, 411 1 21, 407, 701 18, 796, 920 8, 316, 815 21. 339, 212 18, 441, 755 
— Patent 
Total returns showing schedules completely filled 
a PE E EAE O S E EA S ENA DEPE E EEA 79,625 5, 389, 274,328 |75, 598, 008, 002 | 2,781,865, 137 | 2,555, 944, 121 | 19, 286, 746,047 | 151, 918, 517 
B. Returns showing schedules incompletely filled out—Data 
fragmentary, excepting the item of net income 29,688 1, 197, 500, 436 £382, 758, 704 i) (G) 
Grand total EER EEPE PEIR 109,313 | 6, 586, 774, 761 nn PRT DE, SSE eed as 
1 Net book loss for year. Not ascertained due to inadeq of data. 
2 Book profit less book loss. Total reported on returns incompletely filled out. 


TAXES ON INCOME OF CORPORATIONS 

Under the revenue act of 1921 all the excess-profit taxes upon cor- 
porations were repealed and the normal tax increased from 10 per 
cent to 12 per cent. In lieu of the corporation tax of $1 per thousand 
on the value of the stock in corporations the majority of the com- 
mittee proposes to increase this normal tax to 14 per cent. In the 
view of the minority such a tax upon corporate net incomes is unjust 
and inequitable. It wholly ignores the principle of a graduate tax in 
proportion to real ability to pay, The property of a corporation be- 
longs to the shareholders, and any tax upon corporate net income is 
a tax upon the shareholders in proportion to the number of shares 
owned by each individual. A corporation earning a small income 
under the proposed bill is required to pay the same rate of tax as a 
corporation with larger income without any regard to the magnitude 
of the income. Moreover, there are many corporations, including rail- 
roads, where the amount of the net income is regulated by law. There 
are other large industrial corporations with large capital and a large 
number of shareholders which are earning only a modest return upon 
the invested capital. All the shareholders of such corporations as to 
their interest in the corporate income are taxed at the same rate as 
the wealthiest taxpayer in the entire country. Also, it may be observed 
that the Federal Government has outstanding about $15,000,000,000 
of bonds, the income from which is only exempt from the normal tax. 

Inasmuch as the entire tax on corporations is designated as a 
normal tax, the result is that all the outstanding securities of the 
Federal Government are wholly exempt from taxation if owned by cor- 
porations. This gives to the corporation an undue advantage over 
the individual taxpayer in the ownership of Federal securities of this 
vast amount. The result has been most disastrous to the revenues 
of the Government. During 1923 the Federal Government received 
taxes on less than $40,000,000 of interest out of a total of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 actually paid by it. Upon this $40,000,000 the Goy- 
ernment collected not in excess of $5,000,000 tax. Neither the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury nor the majority of the Finance Committee has 
been willing to make any change in this law. It would seem, there- 
fore, that before anyone connected with the administration should de- 
nounce the issuance of tax-exempt securities by the States he should 
first suggest such change in the law as would permit the Federal Goy- 
ernment to tax Federal securities in accordance with the intent of the 
law which authorized their issuance. 


LXV—495 


The majority of the committee upon a roll call decided against any 
kind of a system of graduated taxes upon the net income of cor- 
porations. 

ESTATE TAX 


The House of Representatives made no change in the plan of the 
present tax upon estates, but increased the rates to a maximum of 
40 per cent, The nfajority of the Finance Committee proposes to 
repeal the rates made in the House of Representatives and retain the 
present law. The minority is of the opinion that the present law is 
inequitable and based upon a wrong principle. The descent of estates 
of decedents is regulated by the laws of the various States and many 
of the States hive imposed taxes upon the body of the estate regard- 
less of its descent. We believe that the tax upon the descent of prop- 
erty for the purposes of Federal taxation should be imposed on the 
basis of the incume to the beneficiary. Much has been said against 
aby taxation by the Federal Government of such estates, and it is 
contended that this source of revenue should be left entirely to the 
several States. In our opinion, the Federal Government should 
impose its tax upon the net income of the Individual beneficlary 
after deducting all estate and inheritance taxes imposed by the various 
States. This plan would carry into this field of taxation the prin- 
ciple of a graduated tax in accordance with ability to pay. Under 
the present law the rate of taxation is the same whether there be one 
or many beneficiaries, This is unjust. 


PUBLICITY OF TAX ADJUDICATIONS 


Controversies between the Government and the taxpayers extend- 
ing inte many thousands and inyolving revenue of many hundreds 
of millions of dollars are required to be annually adjudicated. So 
extensive is this work that the Treasury Department has asked the 
Congress to provide for several boards of appeals to finally determine 
thousands of accumulated undisposed of cases and establish a lesser 
number of permanent boards to finally review the current con- 
troversies. Under the present practice all of these adjudications 
are made in secret. An opportunity is afforded for favoritism, arbi- 
trary action, fraud, and collusion, That such opportunity has been 
used is evidenced by the fact that more than 500 employees have 
been discharged from the Internal Revenue Service because of their 
having been guilty of one or more of these offenses, The majority 
proposes that all records aud proceedings of the Internal Revenue 
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Bureau shall remain secret as in the past. To the minority it seems ` Three thousand two hundred dollars upon net incomes of $48,000; 


inconceivable that any controyersy existing between the Government 
and a taxpayer should be adjudicated and finally determined in a 
star chamber proceeding, ‘The minority will, therefore, propose an 
amendment to the bill which will provide that all such proceedings, 
records, and evidence in connection therewith shall be public. 
CONCLUSION 
The minority believes that the bill proposed by the majority 18 

fundamentally defective, unscientific, and if enacted into law will 
vitally affect the basic principle of progressive income taxation. View- 
ing it in the perspective one must conclude that it was designed to 
relieve the few at the expense of the many. Those who bear 
the chief burdens of Government through indirect taxation and 
also contribute of their meager incomes are afforded but slight relief, 
while those of the greatest wealth and who contribute relatively in- 
consequential sums by way of consumption taxes and the support of 
the States and other subdivisions of the Government are to have 
their contributions to the Federal Government reduced by one-half, 
and through the use of corporate entities get a further reduction of a 
much greater anrount, 

FURNIFOLD McL. SIMMONS. 

Axprtzus A, JONES. 

PETER G. GERRY. 

Jamus A, REED. 

Davip I. WALSA. 

Par HARRISON. 

Witam H. Kina. 


APPENDIX 
Amendment intended te be proposed by Mr. Sumons to the bill (H. R. 

6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, and for 

other purposes, viz: On page 31, beginning with line 14, strike ont 

all of subdivision (a), section 211, and in place thereof insert the 
following: 

Src. 211. (a) In lien of the tax imposed by section 211 of the rev- 
enue act of 1921, but in addition to the normal tax imposed by section 
210 of this act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each tax- 
able year upon the net income of every individual a surtex as follows: 

Upon a net income of $10,000 there shall be no surtax; upon net 
incemes in excess of $10,000 and not in excess of $14,000, 1 per cent 
of such excess. 

Forty dollars upon net incomes of $14,000; and upon net incomes in 
excess of $14,000 and not in excess of $16,000, 2 per cent in addition 
of such excess. 

Eighty dollars upon net incomes of $16,000; and upon net incomes 
in excess of $16,000 and not in excess of $18,000, 8 per cent in addi- 
tion of such excess. 

One hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of $18,000; and 
upen net incomes in excess of $18,000 and not in excess of $20,000, 4 
per cent in addition of such excess. 

Twe hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $20,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $20,000 and not in excess of $22,000, 
5 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Three hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $22,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $22,000 and mot in excess of $24,000, 
© per cent in addition ef such excess, 

Four hundred and ferty dollars upon net incomes of $24,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $24,000 and not in excess of $26,000, 
7 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Five hundred and eighty dollars upen net incomes of $26,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $26,000 and not im excess ef $28,000, 
8 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Seven hundred and forty dollars upon met incomes of $28,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $28,000 and not in excess of $30,000, 
9 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Nine hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $30,000; and 
upor net incomes in excess of $30,000 and not in excess of $34,000, 
10 per cent in addition of such excess. 

One thousand three hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of 
$34,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $34,000 and not in excess 
of $36,000, 11 per cent in addition of such excess. 

One thousand five hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of 
$36,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $36,000 and not in excess 
of $38,000, 12 per cent in addition of such excess. 

One thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars upon net Incomes of 
$28,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $38,000 and not in excess 
of $42,000, 13 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Two thousand three hundred dollars upon net incomes of $42,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $42,000 and not in excess of $44,000, 
14 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Two thousand five hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes of 
$44,000 ; and upon net Incomes in excess of $44,000 and not in excess 
of $46,000, 15 per cent In addition of such excess. 

Two thonsand eight hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes of 
$46,000 ; and upon net incomes in excess of $46,000 and not in excess 
of $48,000, 16 per cent in addition of such excess, 


and upon net incomes in excess of $48,000 and not in excess of $50,000, 
17 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Three thousand five hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes ef 
$50,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $50,000 and not in excess 
of $52,000, 18 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Three thousand nine hundred dollars upon net incomes of $52,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $52,000 and not in excess of $56,000, 
19 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Four thousand six hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 
$56,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $56,000 and not in excess 
of $58,000, 20 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Five thousand and sixty dollars upon net incomes of $58,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $58,000 and not in excess of $62,000, 21 
per cent in addition of such excess. 

Five thousand nine hundred dollars upon net incomes of $62,000: and 
upon net incomes in excess of $62,000 and not in excess of $64,000, 22 
per cent in addition of such excess. 

Six thousand three hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes of 
$64,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $64,000 and not in excess 
of $66,000, 23 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Six thousand eight hundred dollars upon net incomes of $66,000; anà 
upon net incomes in excess of $66,000 and not in excess of $68,000, 24 
per cent in addition of such excess. 

Seven thousand two hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes of 
$68,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $68,000 and not in excess 
of $70,000, 25 per cent in addition of such excess, 

Seven thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes 
of $70,000 ; and upon net incomes in excess of $70,000 and not in excess 
of $74,000, 26 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Eight thousand eight hundred and twenty dollars upon net incomes of 
874,000; and upon net incomes in excess of 574,000 and not in excess 
of $76,000, 27 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Nine thousand three hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 
$76,000 ; and upon net incomes in excess of $76,000 and not in excess 
of $80,000, 28 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Ten thousand four hundred and eighty dollars upen net incomes of 
$80,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $50,000 and not in excess 
of $82,000, 29 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Eleven thousand and sixty dollars upon net incomes of $82,000; and 
upon net incomes in excess of $82,000 and not in excess of $84,000, 30 
per cent in addition of such excess. 

Eleven thousand six hundred and sixty dollars upon net incomes of 
$84,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $84,000 and not in excess 
of $88,000, 31 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Twelve thousand nine hundred dollars upon net Incomes of $88,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $88,000 and not in excess of $90,000, 
32 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Thirteen thousand five hundred and forty dollars upon net incomes 
of $90,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $90,000 and not in excess 
of $92,000, 33 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Fourteen thousand two hundred dollars upon net incomes of $92,000; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $92,000 and not in excess of $94,000, 
84 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Fourteen thousand eight hundred and eighty dollars upon net Incomes 
of $94,000 ; and upon net incomes in excess of $94,000 and not in excess 
of 896,000, 35 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Fifteen thousand five hundred and eighty dollars upon net incomes of 
$96,000 ; and upon net incomes of $96,000 and not in excess of $100,0@0,' 
36 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Seventeen thousand and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $100,000 ; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $100,000 and not in excess of 
$200,000, 37 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Fifty-four thousand and twenty dollars upon net incomes of $200,000 ; 
and upon net incomes in excess of $200,000 and not in excess of 
$300,000, 38 per cent in addition of such excess. 

Ninety-two thousand and twenty dollars upon net incomes of 
$300,000 ; and upon net incomes in excess of $300,000 and not in excess 
of $500,000, 39 per cent in addition of such excess. 

One hundred and seventy thousand and twenty dollars upon net in- 
comes of $500,000; and upon net incomes in excess of $500,000, in 
addition 40 per cent of such excess. 

Comparative table showing amount of taw reduction from the presen 


t 
law under the Melton and Simmons plans—m d man, no de- 
pendents, and first $5,000 considered as earned, the balance as tuncarned, 


Net income 


$5.75 $12.50 
2 25 37. 50 
43.75 62.50 
62. 50 102. 50 
92.50 162. 50 
122, 50 212. 50 
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The following table of the number of persons making income-tax 
returns in 1921 is compiled from the official figures of the Treasury 
Department, contained in Statistics of Income for 1921. 

It shows the total number of persons making income-tax returns in 
each State, and thé number benefited more by the Democratic (Sim- 
mons) plan than by the Mellon plan, and the number benefited more 
by the Mellon plan than by the Democratie (Simmons) plan. 


Compdratice table showing beneficiaries of the Democratic (Simmons) 
taz-reduction plan and of the Mellon plan by States 


State 


18, 477 


1 

33, 830 8 

386, 082 237 385, 845 
zel a| g8 
1 

15, 889 12 15,877 
535 
67, 719 24 67, 695 
611, 558 887 611,021 
150, 300 52 150, 248 
111, 483 2⁴ 111, 459 
5235 a| Sm 
6, 

67, 960 u 67, 928 
44, 397 25 44, 372 
112, 963 109 112, 854 
388, 442 505 387. 937 
250, 147 174 249, 973 
124, 501 81 124, 420 
25, 614 5 25, 609 
172, 519 106 172, 413 
36, 907 4 36, 908 
71, 853 14 71,839 
„ 
200, 096 274 268, 822 
„ l none 

1, 066, 637 , 
4, 161 38 44,123 
18, 440 1 18, 439 
367, 096 270 366, 826 
69, 381 15 69, 366 
62, 804 18 62, 736 
621, 103 833 620, 270 
48, 057 103 47,954 
25, 160 6 25,154 
21, 681 0 21, 681 
60, 949 19 60, 930 
200, 188 66 200, 122 
26, 128 1 26, 127 
17, 746 8 17, 738 
76, 257 21 76, 236 
115, 688 21 115, 667 
75,277 38 75; 
148, 457 67 148, 390 
22, 413 4 22. 
6, 656, 067 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, in this connection, so that the 
data may be complete, will the Senator state the general result 
upon the aggregate tax collected, both normal and surtax, 
under the plan proposed by the minority and the plan proposed 
by the majority? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The actuary estimates that 
there will be virtually the same amount of revenue derived 
by the plan proposed by the minority and that proposed by 
the majority, The minority plan would reduce the tax upon 
Incomes below $64,000, and those having incomes above $64,000 
would pay more. The amount of revenue raised would be 
practically the same as that raised under the majority plan. 

In speeches on the floor of the Senate heretofore I have 
called attention to the fact that the average taxpayer, the one 
with an income of less than $64,000, bears the real burden of 
all the State, county, and municipal taxes. The revenues for 
these entities are raised by a general property tax, and we 
know that invisible wealth, the wealth represented really by 
these net incomes, is not the source that pays the State, local, 
and county taxes, 

Moreover, I have called attention time and again to the fact 
that a tax upon net incomes stays where it is put, as a rule. 
It is not passed on and finally borne by the consumers of the 
country. It is not a tax upon the necessities of life, but it 
is a tax borne by those who have the actual ability to pay 
and who do not pay otherwise any just share of the burdens 
of their own Government. 

For that reason I am in favor of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from North Carolina. I think we have said 
enough about it, and, so far as I am concerned, I hope we 
may have a vote, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I see no reason why we should not have a 
vote right now. 

Mr, KING. Just one further suggestion to the Senator. A 
statement has been made through the press, particularly the 
Republican press, that the measure known as the Mellon plan 
would grant greater relief from taxation than any other plan 
which has been proposed. Is it not a fact—in fact, the Sena- 
tor has practically stated—that if the Mellon plan is a sys- 
tem of tax reduction, the so-called Simmons plan not only 
meets that plan but goes a little below it and adjusts the 
taxes so as to be fairer toward the class to which the Senator 
just referred, those having incomes between $20,000 and $64,000, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Simmons plan is just as 
much a tax-reduction plan as the so-called Mellon plan. The 
only difference is that Mr. Mellon makes a reduction on peo- 
ple of his own individual financial class. The Simmons plan 
makes a reduction on those who have more modest incomes. 
That is the only difference between the two. It is just a ques- 
tion of where reduction is to be made. All this argument about 
reducing the taxes on high incomes, and so on, as being a burden 
upon business generally, and as being finally borne by the 
masses of the people is untenable, If the people who pay these 
taxes could shift them, if they knew they could, or if they 
believed they could, they would not be making such a roar about 
it. They would pay them and pass them on. But they do not. 
The tax stays where it is put, and it stays where It should be 
put and borne. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is about the only tax, I think, if the 
Senator will pardon me, that can not be passed on. x 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Time and again I have sug- 
gested that this is the one kind of a tax that is paid by those 
who have the money with which to pay it, and that it is not 
passed on to the consumers of the country. It is borne by those 
people who have the incomes and it is substantially the only 
tax of any consequence which this class of people pay. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator if the people to whom 
it is passed on and who have to pay all the taxes that are passed 
on are not found almost altogether, or at least very largely, in 
that class of taxpayers whose incomes do not reach $64,000? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right. As 
I said a while ago, the people with incomes of $64,000 and less 
are the people who pay the great burden of the taxes otherwise 
than through the income taxes as common consumers of the 
country, and the property taxes imposed by the States, counties, 
and municipalities. I think it is the fairest tax that could pos- 
sibly be levied. I think really the very idea of a graduated 
income tax is at stake now. We ought to stand by the prin- 
ciple of a graduated income tax. There is no reason why a 
man with an income of $500,000 should not pay a higher rate 
of tax than the man with an income of $100,000. Why did Mr. 
Mellon and the majority members of the committee stop at 
$100,000 with their principle? Why should not they have car- 
ried it beyond that? There are people in the country with in- 
comes of $5,000,000 a year. There are people who have incomes 
tied up in corporations and individual business in excess of 
$30,000,000 a year. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote at this time upon the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from North Carolina, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the substitute offered by the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Sixuoxs] for the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Upon that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Erns Ladd Shields 
Ashurst Fernald Lodge Shortridge 
Ball Ferris McKellar Simmons 
Borah Fess McKinley Smith 
Brandegee Fletcher McLean Smoot 
Brookhart Frazier MeNar Spencer 
Broussard George Mayfield Stanfield 
zruce Gooding Moses Stanley 
Bursum Hale Neely Stephens 
Cameron Harreld Norbeck Sterling 
Capper Harris Norris Swauson 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Colt Hefin Overman Wadsworth 
Copeland Howell Sepper, Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Johnson, Minn. Pittman Warren 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Watson 
Dial Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. Weller 
Dill Kendrick Reed, Pa Wheeler 
Edge Keyes Robinson Willis 
Edwards King Sheppard 
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_ Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to state that my colleague, the 

Junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Trasamerr] is unavoidably 

absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from Rhode 

wee {Mr. Corr]. I will let this announcement stand for 
3 y. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Highty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
question is on agreeing te the substitute offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. ROBINSON, and others. Let ns have the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the substitute offered by the Senator from North Carolina 
TMr. SMO s] for the amendment reported by the Committee 
on Finance, on which the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ratston]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] and vote 

nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. La Fotterre’s name was called). I 
was requested to announce that tlie senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Foruerre] is detained on account of illness. 
If he were present, he would vote “yea.” He is paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]: 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Lenroor's name was called). I 
wish to announce that the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 

. Lznnoor] is absent on account of iliness. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I was requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayaxp] is necessarily 
absent. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON, I desire to announce that the junior Seua- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] is paired with the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxims]. If the Senator 
from Rhode Island were present he would vote “yea,” and if 
the Senator from West Virginia were present he would vote 
“nay, 

Mr. COLT. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRANTITETL. J. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. MeCormick] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxrys] with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]; and 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 40, as follows: 


YHAS—43 
ams Geo MeKellar Shields 
Ashurst Harris Mayfield Simmons 
Brookhart Harrison Neely Smith 
Broussard ~ Heflin Norbeck Stanley 
Caraway 1 Norris Stephens 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Overman Swanson 
Dial Johnson, Minn. ttman Underwood 
Din Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Ferris Kendrick Reed, Mo, Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Kin Robinson Wheeler 
Frazier Lad Sheppard 
NAYS—40 
Dale Ke Shortr 
oat Tase 4 e i Smoot 
Brandegee wards c y eer 
ee cLean Stanfield 
Fernald eNary Sterling 
Cameron Moses Wadsworth 
appar Gooding Oddie —— 
is atson 
P is 3 Harreld Phi Weller 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Willis 
NOT VOTING—13 
Bayard Glass McCormick Trammell 
Couzens Greene Owen 
ikins La Follette Ralston 
Gerry Lenroot Shipstead 


So Mr. Sraracons’s amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I give notice that I shall ask 
‘for-a separate vote on the amendment just agreed to when the 
bill reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee as amended by 
the amendment just adopted. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
eeeded to call the roll. 


Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as befere relative to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). Making the same 


announcement that I made a moment ago, I transfer my pair 


to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. ‘Gexenr] and will vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NORRIS. Repeating the announcement made in regard 
to the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forzerre], I am 
reqnested to announce that if present he would vote yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I flesire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre] is paired with the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAyarp] on this vote. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I was requested to announce that the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] is necessarily absent. 
If present, he would yote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I was requested to announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma {Mr. Owen] is paired with the Senator 
from Minois [Mr. McCoramcxK]. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 40, as follgws: 


YEAS—43 
Adams Geor McKellar Shields 
Ashurst Harris Mayfield Simmons 
Brookhart Harrison Neely th 
ro Hefin Norbeck Stanley 
Caraway Howell Norris Stephens 
Copeland Johnson, Calif, Overman Anson 
Dial Johnson, Minn, Pittman Underwood 
Dul Jones, N. Mer. Ransdell Waish, Mass, 
Ferris Kendrick Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont. 
Fietcher King Robinson w er 
Frazier Ladd Sheppard 
NAYS—40 
Ball Dale Keyes Shortridge 
Borah Edge ieee Smoot 
Brandeagea Edwards McKinley Spencer 
Bruce Erust McLean Stanfield 
Bursum Fernald McNary Sterling 
Cameron Fess Moses adsweorth 
Capper Gooding Oddie Warren 
0 Hale Pepper Watson 
Cummins Marreld Ph Weller 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Willis 
NOT VOTING—12 
Bayard Glass MeCormick Trammell 
Couzens Greene Owen 
Elkins La Follette Ralston 
Gerry Lenreot Shipstead 


So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply desire to give notice 
that when the bill reaches. the Senate I shall ask that this 
amendment be considered in the Senate and shall offer amend- 
ments to it. s i 

Mr. REED of. Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senater from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylyania. I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the veterans’ code 
bill, being Senate bill 2257. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania if he fhinks he can get through with the bill for which 
he has requested consideration this afternoon? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I feel very eonfident that we 
can finish the bill this afternoon. We have already acted upon 
all but one of the committee amendments. 2 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall not interpose any ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from Pennsylvania if he 
will withhold it until we shall have voted upon the normal tax 
rates and the exemptions in the peuding revenue bill. I think it 
will take but a very little time to finish that portion of the bill. 
Those rates are related to the matter of the surtax, and we 
ought to dispose of them. So far as this side of the Chamber 
is concerned, I think I can say that there will be scarcely any 
discussion, and we shall be willing just to take a vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I inquire of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania, who submits the request for unanimous consent, if the 
arrangement suggested by the Senator from North Carolina 
Will not be satisfactory to him? I myself am very anxious to 
secure action upon the bill which he has in charge, as I am sure 
the Senator from North Carolina and other Senators are. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it will take some little time 
to discuss the normal taxes, and if we proceed to discuss the 
normal taxes we will not get through with the Veterans’ 
Bureau bill to-day. It seems to me that the proper thing to 
do is to dispose of the Veterans Bureau bill. The Senator 
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from Pennsylvania thinks that the bill can be disposed of 
this afternoon, and I would very much prefer to have him go 
on and get that measure through. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am perfectly willing to give to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania all day to-morrow, and I am perfectly 
willing to give him all the remainder of this evening after we 
shall get through with the provisions of the bill to which I 
have referred, and I do not think it will take more than an 
hour and a half to dispose of these two questions. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we shall spend an hour and a half on them 
the day will be gone, as we are not going to hold a night ses- 
sion: I should like to have the remainder of the day given 
over to the consideration of the Veterans’ Bureau bill in the 
hope of disposing of that measure, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am perfectly willing to have the unfinished business 
temporarily laid aside for the consideration of the Veterans’ 
Bureau measure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the opponents of the amendment are 
ready to yote on it, I see no reason why we can not vote this 
afternoon on the question suggested by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that there will have to be 
some discussion and explanation, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will not take long to dispose of this 
portion of the reyenue bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator desires to object to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent, he can do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the request of the Senator from Pennsylvania is that the reve- 
nue bill be temporarily laid aside, and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 2257. Is there objection to 
that request? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, while I am very anxious for 
the Senator to have an opportunity to take up that bill—it 
is a bill of which I am very much in favor—under the cir- 
cumstances I feel that we ought not to lay aside this bill at 
this stage; and I therefore shall be compelled to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 
Secretary will state the next amendment passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment begins on page 31—the 
individual normal tax. 

The Reaptnc Crerk. On page 31, Normal tax,” the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out lines 23 to 25, all of page 32, 
and lines 1 to 4 on page 33, and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 210. (a) In lieu of the tax imposed by section 210 of the 
revenue act of 1921, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for 
each taxable year upon the net income of every individual (except as 
provided in subdivision (b) of this section) a normal tax of 6 per 
cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits pro- 
vided in section 216, except that in the case of a citizen or resident 
of the United States the rate upon the first $4,000 of such excess 
amount shall be 3 per cent. 

(b) In lieu of the tax imposed by subdivision (a), there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid for each taxable year upon the net income 
of every nonresident alien individual, a resident of a contiguous 
‘eountry, a normal tax equal to the sum of the following: 

(1) 3 per cent of the amount of the net income attributable to 
wages, salaries, professional fees, or other amounts received as com- 
pensation for personal services actually performed in the United 
States, in excess of the credits provided in subdivisions (d) and (e) 

*of section 216; but the amount taxable at such 3 per cent rate shall 
not exceed $4,000; and 

(2) 6 per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the 
sum of (A) the amount taxed under paragraph (1), plus (B) the 
credits provided In section 216. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 


The 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator 


from North Carolina [Mr. Stumons] has an amendment which 
he offers as a substitute for this. I have not the amendment 
before me, but I should like to have a copy of it sent to me. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina has not offered the amendment. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I now offer it, if the Senator will pardon 


me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina now offers the amendment; and the question is upon 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then I have nothing further 
to say. I am perfectly willing that there shall be a vote 
upon it. I think the meaning of the amendment is generally 
understood. 

Mr, ASHURST. Let us have it read. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Let it be read. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask that the Secretary read 
the substitute amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senate is in such disorder that it is 
impossible to hear the proceedings. I think Senators who 
desire to discuss other matters should retire from the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well 
taken. The Senate will suspend business until it is in order. 
[A pause.) 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask now that the amend- 
ment be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the proposed substitute amendment. 

The PRINCIPAL CLERK., In lieu of the amendment proposed by 
the committee, it is proposed to insert the following: 


Sec, 210. (a) In lieu of the tax imposed by section 210 of the 
revenue act of 1921, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each 
taxable year upon the net income of every individual (except as pro- 
vided in subdivision (b) of this section) a normal tax of 6 per cent 
of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits provided in 
section 216, except that in the case of a citizen or resident of the United 
States the rate upon the first $4,000 of such excess amount shall be 
2 per cent, and upon the next $4,000 of such excess amount shall be 
4 per cent; 

(b) In lieu of the tax imposed by subdivision (a), there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid for each taxable year upon the net income 
of every nonresident alien individual, a resident of a contiguous coun- 
try, a normal tax equal to the sum of the following: 

(1) Two per cent of the amount by which the part of the net 
income attributed to wages, salaries, professional fees, or other amounts 
received as compensation for personal services actually performed in 
the United States, exceeds the credits provided in subdivisions (d) 
and (e) of section 216; but the amount taxable at such 2 per cent 
rate shall not exceed $4,000; 

(2) Four per cent of the amount by which such part of the net 
income exceeds the sum of (A) the credits provided in subdivisions 
(d) and (e) of section 216, plus (B) $4.000; but the amount taxable 
at such 4 per cent rate shall not exceed $4,000; and 

(3) Six per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the 
sum of (A) the amount taxed under paragraphs (1) and (2), plus 
(B) the credits provided in section 216. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to make a 
statement with reference to the normal tax under the present 
law, the Mellon plan, the House plan, and the substitute plan. 

Under the present law the normal tax is 4 per cent and 8 
per cent. Under the Mellon proposition the normal tax will 
be 3 per cent and 6 per cent—3 per cent upon the first $4,000 
and 6 per cent upon the balance. Under the substitute plan 
the normal tax upon the first $4,000 of taxable income will 
be 2 per cent, on the next $4,000 of taxable income it will be 
4 per cent, and on the balance it will be 6 per cent. So it is 
apparent that the normal tax proposed in this amendment is 
less than that of the House plan or the Mellon plan or the 
present law. I wish to say further that the normal tax is 
paid by every man, woman, and child in the country whose 
income is in excess of the exemptions allowed them by law. 

Mr. HARRISON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the House provision provided a 
normal tax of 2 per cent upon the first $4,000, 5 per cent upon 
the next $4,000, and 6 per cent upon all over $10,000. The only 
change made by the Senator from North Carolina in the House 
provision is to strike out “five” wherever it occurs in the 
amendment and to substitute “four.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me for an interruption, I think the Senator has not stated the 
matter quite accurately. Upon the second $4,000 there is a 
difference of only 1 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say, the rate is 4 per cent instead of 5. 
That is what I stated. That is the only change from the House 
provision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The existing law is 4 per cent and 8 per cent, 
and the so-called Mellon plan reduces both of those percentages 
on the normal tax by 25 per cent, making them 3 per cent and 
6 per cent, respectively. 

I can only see in this amendment—not only the one that is 
offered by the Senator from North Carolina, but the House pro- 
vision as well—extra work, more trouble, more expense in ad- 
ministering the law. I can not see why there should be three 
brackets, Two are ample. I know of no other country whose 
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income tax has three normal brackets. It only confuses the 
taxpayers and it will be a burden upon every one of them in 
making out their tax returns. 

I hardly think it worth while to call attention to the amounts 
received under each bracket and the effect it will have upon the 
revenues of the Government; but, of course, it is evident upon 
its face that the amendment suggested to the House provision— 
and there is only that one, namely, that the 5 per cent bracket 
shall be 4 per cent—is proposed for the purpose of making a 
change and saying that this is a Democratic program, I can 
not see any other reason why it should be done; and, as far as 
I am concerned, I am perfectly willing to go to a vote upon it 
at this time. I hope, however, that the change will not be 
made, and if itis made I want to express the hope that when the 
bill gets into the Senate we can change it back to the two 
brackets. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I just want to 
call attention to the difference in these rates of normal tax. 

The House had a rate of 2 per cent on the first $4,000, 5 
per cent on the next $4,000, and 6 per cent on the balance, I 
submit that no real reason can be given for jumping from 2 
per cent to 5 per cent on the second $4,000; and it was really 
to bring about an equality in graduation, that the changes were 
made in the suggestion of the Senator from North Carolina. 
Under his proposal there will be a normal tax of 2 per cent 
upon the first $4,000, 4 per cent upon the second $4,000, and 
6 per cent upon the balance, while the House provision was 2 
per cent and then jumped to 5 per cent and then to 6 per cent. 
I do not see the reason for that jump. 

I do not care to consume time; but if the Senator from Utah 
has any reason to give for the jump to which I have referred, 
I am sure we will all be glad to hear it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that one change 
means a loss of $38,000,000 in revenue to the Government. 
There is not any question about that. It can not be dodged. 
There is a loss of $38,000,000 in the change of that one figure; 
and I want to say to the Senate now that the way we are 
cutting off revenue in this bill, unless something is added we 
are not going to be able to meet the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, my answer to 
the Senator from Utah is that under his entire plan not a 
dollar more of revenue will be raised than under the plan 
proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. On the other 
hand, the actuary figures that the Simmons plan, including the 
surtax and the normal rates, will raise $3,000,000 more than the 
plan proposed by the majority of the Finance Committee. So 
it seems to me that it ought not to be said we are proposing here to 
lose $38,000,000. By our entire plan we propose to raise a 
little more revenue than the Senator’s plan would raise. 

So it seems to me that it should not be said that we are pro- 
posing to lose $38,000,000. By our entire plan we propose to 
raise a little more revenue than would be raised under the plan 
of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment affects 6,087,965. taxpayers. I am sure it will interest 
the Senate to know how much each taxpayer would have to pay 
under the amendment proposed by the Finance Committee and 
under the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

A taxpayer with an income of $3,000 would haye to pay, un- 
der the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah, or the 
Finance Committee, a total tax of $11.25. Under the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Carolina he would have 
to pay $7.50. 

A taxpayer with an income of $4,000, under the amendment 
proposed by the Finance Committee, would have to pay a total 
tax of $33.75. Under the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from North Carolina he would have to pay $22.50. 

A taxpayer with an income of $5,000, under the amendment 
proposed by the Finance Committee, would have to pay $56.25. 
Under the amendment proposed by the Senator from. North 
Carolina he would have to pay $37.50. And so on, showing 
that all taxpayers with incomes of from $1,000 to $10,600 would 
be materially benefited, and that those with the lesser incomes 
would receiye the greater proportionate benefit. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] suggests that I 
continue to read up to an income of $10,000. The taxpayer 
with an income of $6,000 would pay $9750 under the Finance 
Committee amendment, and under the Simmons amendment a 
total tax of $57.50. 

A taxpayer with an income of $7,000 would pay $157 under 
the committee amendment, and under the Simmons amendment 
would pay about half, $87.50, 


A taxpayer with an income of $8,000 would pay, under the 
Finance Committee amendment, $217.50, and under the Sim- 
mons amendment would pay $127.50. 

A taxpayer with an income of $10,000 would pay $337.50 
under the committee amendment and $207.50 under the Sim- 
mons amendment. 

The Simmons amendment seeks to give substantial benefits 
of this tax-reduction bill to the small taxpayers of the country, 
those with incomes of less than $10,000, and, as I said before, 
it would affect over 6,000,000 taxpayers. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator a moment?, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. There has been so much commotion in the 
Senate that I do not believe all Senators have understood just 
what the propositions are. There are three propositions—the 
House provision, the Senate committee amendment, and the so- 
called Simmons amendment. Will the Senator tell us just what 
rates would be charged under each of them? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have simply been com- 
paring the operation of the two amendments before the Sen- 
ate in the total tax paid by taxpayers. I have not before me 
the tables showing the amounts of taxes which would’be paid 
under the House provision. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has not understood my ques- 
tion. Will the Senator state, first, the rate of normal tax 
provided by the bill as it passed the House; second, the rate of 
normal tax provided by the committee amendment, and third, 
the rate of normal tax provided by the pending amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] has just explained that. 

Mr. NORRIS. It has been explained, but there was so much 
commotion that I doubt very much whether many Senators 
heard the explanation, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There was a good deal of com- 
motion, and I do not suppose what I said was heard by many. 

The House fixed a rate of 2 per cent on the first $4,000, 5 
per cent on the second $4,000, and 6 per cent on the remainder, 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina 
makes it 2 per cent on the first $4,000, 4 per cent on the second 
$4,000, and 6 per cent, as all propose, upon the remainder. 

The committee proposes a normal tax of 3 per cent on the 
first 54,000, and 6 per cent on all the remainder. 

As I said awhile ago, there would be no loss of revenue 
under the two proposals. The plan as to surtax and normal 
tax proposed by the Senator from North Carolina will raise 
us much revenue as the plan proposed by the majority of the 
Finance Committee, if not a little more. The difference is, 
the reductions proposed by the Senator from North Carolina 
are in favor of those having smaller incomes, and the in- 
creases are on those having incomes above $64,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, the surtax 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina 
would yield more money than the surtax amendment proposed 
by the Finance Committee? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. It would. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the normal tax amend- 
ment presented by the Senator from North Carolina would not 
yield as much money as would be yielded by the normal tax, 
amendment proposed by the committee, though beth his sur- 
tax and normal tax amendments together would equal the 
amount of revenue raised under the committee amendments. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The loss in revenue on account 
of the normal tax amendment would amount to $38,000,000, 
as estimated, as stated by the Senator from Utah, but under 
the surtax amendment we estimate that there would be a 
gain of $41,000,000; so it would really mean a gain of $3,- 
000,000 in revenue. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The total income from the two propositions 
would be practically the same. 

I rose simply to make one additional statement. This is a bill 
to reduce taxes. It is so advertised to the country. It has re- 
ceived what support it has received on the theory that it is a bill 
to reduce taxes. The normal tax is the best field in which to 
make reductions. Taxpayers whose incomes range between four 
and eight thousand dollars will be given an advantage of 1 per 
cent over the House provision by the adoption of my amendment, 
There are 621,000 taxpayers whose incomes lie between those 
two figures who will get the benefit of this difference of 1 per 
cent, and the amount of reduction which 621,000 taxpayers, 
small taxpayers, comparatively poor people, will receive as the 
result of this difference of 1 per cent under my amendment will 
be $12,266,000. 
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If we are to carry out the promise made to the people, this 
‘is the best place to make the reduction which we have promised. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
one question. What assurance have we that the 40 per cent tax 
rate would make up a sufficient amount of revenue to compen- 
sate for the loss on the lower brackets? I just ask for infor- 
mation. 4 

Mr. SIMMONS. The statement has just been made that ‘the 
income to the Government from the surtax rates which have 
been adopted will amount to $41,000,000 a year more than the 
income which would be received under the proposition made by 
the committee. ; 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to ask the Senator whether he 
thinks the Senate committee rate will arrest the steady decline 
which has been going on from year to year in revenue from the 
surtax? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I discussed that yesterday at very great 
length. I do not entertain the same views about that which are 
entertained by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr, BRUCE. Of course the Senator does not. 

Mr. SMOOT. The estimate is given for the next year, 
but there is not an expert in the Treasury who does not feel 
confident, as I feel confident, that after that the income will 
steadily decrease. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is what I anticipated, and what influenced 
me to vote as I did. r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina in the nature of a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement with regard to my pair and its transfer as 
before, I vote nay.” 

Mr, FESS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ratstron]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] and vote 
gi nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoon]. I 
understand he is necessarily absent from the Chamber. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELkINSI 
and vote nay.” 

Mr. MeLEAN (when his name was called). On this question 
I um paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grassl. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
haye a general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Bayard]. I was requested to state that if that Senator 
were present he would vote nay,” and that he is paired on this 
question with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Fouterie}, who, if present, would vote “yea.” Therefore I 
um free to vote, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have declined 
to yote for the reason that I am directly interested in the re- 
sult of the vote. 

Mr. McLEAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] to the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
Caareron] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
IIlinois [Mr. McCormick] is paired with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen}. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 87, as follows: 


YEAS—44 
‘Adams Frazier Ladd Sheppar 
Ashurst George McKellar Shields 
Brookhart Gerry Mayfield Shipstead 
Broussard Harris cel Simmons 
Capper N Smith 
Caraway in Norris Stanley 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Overman Stephens 
Dial Johnson, Minn. Pittman Swangon 
Din Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Ferris Kendrick Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Robinson Wheeler 
NATS—37 
Ball Edwards McLean Stanfield 
Borah Ernst cNarg Sterling 
Brandezea Fernald Moses Wadsworth 
Bruce Fess Oddie Warren 
parse Geoding 8 waan 
It 0 pps eller 
H Reed Pa. Willis 
Curtis Keyes Shortridge 
Dale ze Smoot 
Edge McKinley Spencer 


NOT VOTING—15 


Glass La Follette Ralston 
Cameron Greene Lenroot Trammell 
Couzens Howell McCormick Underwood 
Jones, Wash. Owen 


So Mr. Sruwons’s amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the disabled 
veterans’ relief bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not intend to object, but I 
wish to announce that on the assembling of the Senate to-morrow 
I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate to make some remarks 
upon the amendment which I have offered regarding the tax 
upon corporations. A number of Senators have expressed a 
desire to be present when I speak on the amendment, and those 
Senators are not confined to one side of the Chamber. So, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate to-morrow, I shall discuss 
the proposed corporation-tax amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senate recesses to- 
night I want to give notice that we will hold evening sessions 
beginning to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that under an order heretofore entered it will be necessary to 
take an adjournment to-night. There is a unanimous-consent 
agreement that at the conclusion of the routine business to- 
morrow certain resolutions shall be taken up for consideration, 
the first heing Senate Resolution 211. 

Mr. SMOOT. Technically speaking, I suppose we ought to 
take an adjournment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator would prefer to recess, it 
could be done with the understanding that we shall proceed to 
the consideration of the resolutions anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I would very much prefer to recess, 
with the distinct understanding that immediately upon con- 
vening to-morrow the Senate will take up the resolutions as 
ordered by the unanimous-consent agreement for consideration 
on the 6th of May. 

Mr. ROBINSON. With that understanding I shall make no 
objection to taking a recess to-day. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not have in mind the 
unanimous-consent agreement, and therefore I shall not discuss 
the corporation taxes until after the regular order is disposed 
of on to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be distinctly understood that on the 
convening of the Senate to-morrow we will take up. the resolu- 
tions immediately under the unanimons-eonsent agreement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not going to object to 
the request of the Senator from Pennsylvania. I merely 
wish to say that I am very anxious, in connection with the 
two amendments which we have considered and acted upon 
to-day, to have the Senate act upon the question of exemp- 
tions. I find that the committee did not interpose any amend- 
ment to the House text covering exemptions, and therefore 
my amendment with reference to exemptions would not be in 
order until after all the committee amendments have been 
disposed of. I do not, therefore, object to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania preceeding with the veterans’ relief bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. What did the Senator from Utah say 
about night sessions? A 

Mr. SMOOT. That they will begin to-morrow evening. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is with reference to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Utah that there is an intention 
to hold night sessions beginning to-morrow night that I rise at 
this time. The Senate has made very rapid progress to-day. 
The fact is that if it were not for the request submitted by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania we might proceed to a final dis- 
position of at least all of the provisions of the revenue bill 
exeept one. 

There is not the slightest oceasion at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings to threaten the Senate with night sessions. I do not 
think anyone present can infer, from anything that has 
happened to-day or recently in the Senate, that there is the 
slightest disposition on the part of any Senator, certainly 
there is none on this side of the Chamber, to delay the 
progress of the business before the Senate. 

I merely want to say to the Senator from Utah that in 
view of the speed which has been made to-day in the dispo- 
sition of important provisions of the revenue bill, I think the 
threat of night sessions had better be withdrawn. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator to think that this 
notice is given in the form of a threat. I think we have 
completed but one appropriation bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But we have completed every appropri- 
ation bill which has been brought before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. I think there are three or four of 
such bills awaiting action on the calendar at this moment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But they have not been brought up for 
consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that, but one of them has been 
brought up whenever we could get a moment’s time in the 
interval of considering the revenue bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator knows that the considera- 
tion of none of them has been unnecessarily delayed after 
they have reached the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT; No; but I wish to say that when the revenue 
bill gets into conference it is going to take a long time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We might proceed to consider the revenue 
bill and dispose of it this evening, so far as I am concerned. 
I do not know of any reason why the Senator from Utah 
himself should be delaying his own bill, and then threatening 
the Senate with night sessions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not delaying the bill, I will say to the 
Senator. ‘The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] is 
going to make an extended speech to-morrow morning, I know 
that he is prepared to go on to-morrow with that speech. 
It will be followed by others, because it affects the taxation 
of corporations. 

I reeognize, Mr. President, that there are not so very many 
questions left for us to decide, but I have before me at least 
40 amendments to the revenue bill which are pending. I do 
not know what length of time they are going to take in dis- 
cussion. I suppose, however, they will all be offered and will 
all be discussed. What I was anxious to do was to get the 
revenue bill into conference; that is all. I do not want in the 
least to put any Senator to any more inconvenience than I 
would subject myself to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest that if it were not for the 
Senator from Utah we might be proceeding with the bill that 
is immediately before the Senate. Then there is another bill 
for the consideration of which unanimous consent has been 
asked, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the bill to which the Senator from Ar- 
kansas refers has been taken up three times while we have 
been discussing the revenue bill, but it has failed to pass. I 
asked the Senator making the request if he could have the bill 
passed to-night; he said he thought he could; and I thought 
that perhaps this was the best time to act upon it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah will bear in mind 
the fact that the Senator from Pennsylvania who now proposes 
to bring up for consideration another bill, in which we are all 
interested, is the same Senator who is on a conference com- 
mittee on a bill which we passed a week or 10 days ago, and 
we understand is in consultation with the President of the 
United States touching certain provisions of the bill. The con- 
ference committee has not as yet made a report to the Senate, 
although we have been waiting for it for several days. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The conferees met every day 
last week, and they hope to finish at their meeting to-morrow. 
That is one reason I am anxious to get the Veterans’ Bureau 
bill out of the way, so that nothing may interfere with that 
conference. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course the Senator understands that the 
immigration question is also important. We thought that we 
had ironed out our differences pretty well and that there at 
least would not be many differences for the conference to settle, 
especially the one touching Japanese exclusion. Of course we 
on the outside do not know what is going on in the conference, 
but we are informed that the President of the United States 
gives to the country before the election which is to be held in 
California to-morrow, affecting his own interests in a presi- 
dential primary in that State, a statement that he is in favor 
of Japanese exclusion. Then we find out from underground 
passageways that he is not in favor of writing a provision in 
the law for immediate Japanese exclusion. So we are left up 
in the air on that question. 

I thought that so far as the Japanese question was concerned 
we had agreed; that the House had passed certain provisions, 
and that the Senate had agreed to those provisions, and it was 
practically unanimously decided, so that the question was not 
in conference at all, and yet that one question is hanging up the 
conference on the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr, President, I do not wish to detain the 
Senate, but I ask the Secretary to read from the desk the copy 
of a dispatch advising that the Japanese do not respect—in fact, 


that they contemn—the Monroe doctrine and that the United 
States may pass all the exclusion laws it wishes but that the 
Japanese nationals will continue to penetrate the United. States 
through Mexico. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the Secretary will read as requested. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


In the absence of objection, 


IMMIGRATION BAN STIRS JAPAN—INCREASED EXODUS To SOUTH AMER- 
ICA IS PLANNED aS COUNTER MOVE 


[By Duke N. Parry, International News Service] 


TOKYO, April 24.—Completely recovered from the serious illness which 
a few weeks ago caused reports of his death, Prince Matsukata, aged 
genro, arranged to-day to motor to Tokyo to discuss with the prince 
regent and Prince Saionjl the immigration crisis, 

The eta class meeting at Kyoto to-day planned a three-day protest 
against the Japanese exclusion measure, which will be nation-wide, 
Speakers accused the Government of “ weak diplomacy" in its pro- 
tests to the United States, until more than a thousand Japanese, grad- 
uates of 21 American colleges, to-day sent protests to Secretary Hughes 
and their alma maters. 

The Japanese Nationalists are apparently behind the agitation mani- 
fested daily in minor outbreaks. They represent a distinct group and 
include many members in the army and among the older statesmen, 

We propose to increase our immigration to South America and 
Mexico,“ its leaders declare, “thus peacefully penetrating the 
territory over which the Monroe doctrine had applied hitherto, 
We do not accept the Monroe doctrine, and we claim the Japanese 
could have managed the American continent as well as the 
Caucasians had the Japanese awakened sooner as a member of 
the family of nations.” 

Its influence was evidenced to-day in the Overseas Immigration 
Society voting to increase immigration to South America. 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyi- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business may 
be temporarily laid aside, and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 2257. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2257) to consolidate, codify, revise, 
and reenact the laws affecting the establishment of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau and the administration of the war 
risk insurance act as amended and the yocational rehabilita- 
tion act as amended, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. The pending amendment is on page 4, 
line 22, where the committee proposes to strike out “$12,000” 
and to insert “$10,000.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President. the pending 
amendment is one which would increase the salary of the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau from $10,000 to $12,000. The 
bill as introduced carried the increased salary of $12,000. The 
Committee on Finance struck out “$12,000” and inserted 
510,000.“ So a vote in favor of the committee amendment 
will keep the salary at $10,000, as it now is, while a vote 
against the committee amendment will increase the salary to 
$12,000, which had been the hope of some of us. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate in the discus- 
sion of this amendment, but our thought has been that so far 
as expenditures are concerned the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau has charge of the largest single bureau or department 
in the United States Government outside of the service of the 
public debt. The interest and sinking fund requirements of 
the public debt constitute the only other item in the whole 
list of expenditures of the United States which is greater 
than the amount spent through the Veterans’ Bureau for the 
care of our disabled soldiers. The burden which rests upon 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau is a heavier burden than 
that which rests upon the head of any department, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. DILL. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Washington? : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. As I understand, the Senator believes that the 
salary of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau ought to be 
equal to that of a Cabinet officer? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I do. 

Mr. DILL. Is there danger that we can not secure an ef- 
ficient man for the present salary? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that is a position which 
requires the highest executive talent, and I shall be very sorry 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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to see the position ever filled by a man who in civil life could 
not earn three or four times as much as the salary we pay the 
director. 

Mr. DILL. Of course the Senator recognizes that is not a 
valid argument for raising salaries, because practically every 
man who occupies a Cabinet office and many other Government 
officials, to say nothing of Representatives and Senators, in 
many cases could make eight or ten times what their salaries 
are, There is something in public service to be considered, 
and it seems to me the salary of the director has been in- 
creased rather rapidly since the Veterans’ Bureau was in- 
augurated. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvanla. The duties of the position have 
Increased equally rapidly. However, I do not want to pro- 
long the discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound the “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. REED of Pennsylvania asked for a 
division. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the Senate does not understand the 
purport of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agree- 
ing“to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. And that amendment reduces the salary of 
the director from $12,000 to $10,0000 a year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
1 7 explained the amendment to the Senate with great 

cidity, 

Mr. DILE. I thought the proposal was to increase the salary 
of the director. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; it is to decrease his salary from the 
amount originally carried by the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it decreases it, we will vote for it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought the Senate under- 
stood the point. The bill as introduced fixed the salary of the 
director at $12,000. The committee cut it down. A vote “aye” 
is in favor of $10,000 while a vote “no” means that a salary 
of $12,000 is favored. I hope the Senate will vote “no,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is of agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, a division has been asked 


for. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement that I made on the previous vote as to my 
pair, I vote “nap” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COLT, Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. Making the same announcement that I made 
earlier in the day, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I have a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bayard}. I transfer that pair to the senior 
3 from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and will allow my vote 
to sta 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor] is absent on aceount of illness. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Illinois 
IMr. McCormick] is paired with the Senator from Oklahoma 
EM. OWEN]. 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Srantry}. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Hlinois 
[Mr. McKintey], and will let my vote stand. 

The result was announeed—yeas 49, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—49 
Ashurst Dil Jones, N, Mex. Simmons 
Borah Ernst Jones, Wash, Smith 
Brookhart Fernald Kendrick Sntoot 
Broussard Ferris Ladd Stephens 
Bruce Fess MeKellar erling 
Cameron Fletcher Neely - Swanson 
Capper Frazier Norbeck Wadsworth 
Caraway George Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Hale Overman Wheeler 
Cummins Harris Pittman Willis 
Curtis Harrison Reed, Mo. 
Date e Robinson 
Dial Johnson, Minn. Sheppard 

NAYS—23. 
Adams Gerry Oddie: Shipstead 
Ball Keyes Pepper Spencer 
Brandegee Lodge Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Colt MeLean Ransdell arren 
Edge MeNary Reed, Pa. Watson 
Edy Moses Shields 


NOT VOTING—24 


Bayard Greene enroot Shortri 
Bursum Harreld McCormick Stanfield 
Couzens Howell McKinley Stanley 
Elkins Johnson, Calif. Mayfield Trammell 
Glass King Owen Underwood 
Gooding La Follette Ralston Weller 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there are two 
small amendments that I should like to suggest, now that the 
committee amendments are finished, 

The first of them comes on page 18, after the provision which 
recognizes the American Legion, the Red Cross, the Disabled 
American Veterans, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars as among 
the organizations whose representatives are admitted as attor- 
neys or agents for claimants. 

The present law, as the Senate knows, is very strict in keep- 
ing out attorneys and claim agents from the Veterans’ Bureau. 
It was desired to relax it to the extent of allowing the repre- 
sentatives of these welfare associations to appear. It is now 
suggested that there are certain other organizations that ought 
to be permitted to appear and act in behalf of veterans who are 
making claims within the bureau. We are not desirous of ex- 
tending that privilege to every such organization, because there 
are more than 100 associations or organizations that call them- 
selves “welfare organizations” in some connection with vèt- 
erans, some of which, I am sorry to say, are nothing more or 
less than an excuse to furnish an office and a salary here at 
Washington for the man who is at the head of the organization. 
Some of them are highly deserving. In order to take care of 
the deserving ones, we propose to insert on page 18, line 2, 
rained the words “Veterans of Foreign Wars,” the following 
words: 


and such other organizations of veterans as sball be approved by 
the director, 


That will allow him, as proper organizations from time to 
time appear, to extend the rule to them and allow their rep- 
resentatives to come in and practice law, In effect, in behalf 
of the disabled men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
fo the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have one more 
suggested amendment. 

On page 24, the Senate will notice that the committee has 
inserted, in section 29, a provision which allows the director 
to sell off surplus supplies. That provision was inserted at the 
request of the director himself and, in our judgment, was a 
proper authority to place in his hands. The latter part of the 
section, however, contains a provision which, in effect, creates 
a revolving fund. If the director sells off a lot of supplies, the 
money ought, I think, to be put in the Treasury of the United 
States and expended only on appropriation; but the committee, 
without yery much thought on this particular phase of the 
subject, adopted this revolving-fund idea. The Director of the 
Budget, at the instance of the President, has suggested an 
amendment which would strike out the last two words in line 
18 and all of lines 18, 20, 21, and 22 and insert in lieu thereof, 
after the words “the United States” in line 18, the words “as 
miscellaneous receipts.” ‘The effect of that will be to put the 
proceeds of all sales of surplus property back into the Treasury, 
where they can be expended only on appropriation by Congress. 
That is the way I think it ought to be. 

Mr. McKELEAR. Mr. President, I think that should be 
done, by all means, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that the proper procedure will be 
a motion to reconsider the vote whereby the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee was adopted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am sure the Chair is correct. 
Therefore, I modify my motion to make it, first, a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which section 29 was adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, I offer the amendment 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the close of business to-day the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous. consent that at the close of business to-day the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the order will be entered. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. Mr. President, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania to an amendment I de- 
sire to offer on page 27, line 10, after the word “ disease,” 
to insert a comma and the words paralysis agitans” and a 
comma. I spoke to the Senator from Pennsylvania about it, 
and I suppose there will be no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. With that amendment in the 
bill, Mr. President, there are other places where the same 
phrase should be inserted. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. May we not instruct the Secretary to 
Insert them at the proper places? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the See- 
retary is instructed to make similar entries in the bill wherever 
necessary to complete the sense. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I offer the following amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior Senator from 
Tennessee offers an amendment, which will be stated by the 
Secretary. ) 

The Reaping Crerk. On page 32, after line 24, thé Senator 
from Tennessee proposes to add the following: 


When a tuberculosis disease Is diagnosed as other than that of complete 
arrest, the compensation shall be on a. permanent and total basis, which 
shall not be changed until one year after such ex-service man has 
reached an arrested stage, at which time a permanent rating for life 
shall be granted, which shall not be below $50 per month during 
the remainder of his life. 


Mr. SHIELDS. 1 have had some discussion with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania in regard to this amendment, and he 
was to get certain information. I ask him if he has obtained 
the information? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have sent for it, but I have 
not been able to get it in the short time that has been avail- 
able. Therefore I suggest that the amendment be agreed to 
now as the Senator has requested, and that we reserve the 
right to discuss it later when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. SHIELDS, That will be satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, on page 27, line 6, I desire to have 
stricken out certain language in lines 6, 7, 8, and 9, and to have 
inserted the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington, 

The READING CLERK., The Senator from Washington pro- 
poses to strike out, beginning with line 6, page 17, all after 
the word “ Provided ” in lines 6, 7, 8, and 9, and to insert: 


That an ex-service man who is shown to have or, if deceased, to have 
had, within five years after separation from the active military or 
naval service of the United States, 


So as to read: 


That an ex-service man who is shown to have or, if deceased, to have 
had, within five years after separation from the active military 
or naval service of the United States, a neuropsychiatric disease. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, this proposal is to change the date 
fixed in the bill as amended to January 1, 1924, to five years 
after the man was discharged from the service. This amend- 
ment would have two effects. First, it would extend the time 
practically of all of these men; in the second place, it allows 
each man five years after the time he is discharged rather 
than to fix a date like January 1, 1924. I think these men are 
entitled to a five-year period. The old law fixed a period of 
three years, and the committee recognizes that is not long 
enough, and for that reason I have introduced the amendment 
to make it a straight five-year period. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senate will not adept the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Washington. The committee has been mest liberal in 
extending the dates in all cases to January 1 of this year. 
That practically means that every service man who developed 
any symptoms of tuberculosis up to four months ago will have 
a conclusive presumption that the disease had its origin in 
the service and was caused by the service. It practically ex- 
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tends the presumptive period to four years and a half after 
the average time of discharge. 

We can not see any justice whatever in dating from the 
time of discharge, so that the presumptive period would run! 
longer for some men than others. They were all exposed to 
wet and cold at the same time. They all went through hard- 
ships at the same time, and it is all wrong to say to me that 
my period shall not expire until July, 1924, because I happened | 
to get my discharge a little bit later, and to say to some other 
service man, “Your statute of limitations runs six months) 
earlier because you happened to get your discharge six months | 
before the other man did.” They all ought to be treated alike, | 
and the only way to treat them alike is to fix one calendar 
date and not date the time from the discharge. 

Mr. DILL. The present law provides three years from the 
date of discharge. 

8 REED of Pennsytvania, It does, and it is unfair to that 
exten 

Mr. DILL, The Senator says that they were all exposed at 
the same time, but the exposure ceased for some men when it 
did not cease for others. The exposure ceased sooner for the 
man who was discharged six months earlier than the other 
man, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President, the ex- 
posure ceased for everybody about the 1st of December, 1918, 
because then men ceased to live under battle conditions and 
began to live under more normal conditions. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator assumes that all probability of 
developing tuberculosis ended on the battlefield. He does not 
give consideration to the months that followed the armistice, 
that followed the end of the war, when these men were kept 
in the service, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The months that followed the 
armistice, Mr. President, were entirely different from the 
months that preceded it. While I will admit that living in 
quarters during wintertime in France was not conducive to 
anybody’s health, yet the winter occurred at the same time 
for everybody, and the fact that one man was discharged in 
March and another one in the following September did not 
make any real difference in the exposure. It is either too 
soon for one man or it is too late for another. The men ought 
not to be discriminated against. 

Mr. DILL. That is what I am objecting to, the discrimina- 

tion that exists against certain men who were kept in the 
service longer than other men were kept in it. I maintain 
that the danger of tuberculosis developing was greater when a 
man was in the service than after he had been discharged from 
the service. You discriminate by the fixed date against the 
man who was kept in the service months longer than other 
men. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, after the armi- 
stice, and after things quieted down, life in the Army was a 
picnic., There was no particular hazard, no particular ex- 
posure, particularly after the winter was over. Life in the 
Army was just as healthy as life out of it, after the springtime 
came, patticniarly, and the real exposure ended about the ist 
of April, 1919. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk. pro- 
ceeded to cail the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement that I made earlier in the day as to my pair 
and its transfer, I yote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement ‘as fo my pair and its transfer as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was conelnded. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sstre] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrixnp] and let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Fersanp] to the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] und vote “yea.” 

The resnit was announced—yeas 40, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Adams Caraway Edwards Gerry 
Ashurst Copeland Ferris Harris 
Brookhart 2 Fletcher Harrison 
roussard Dial Frazier - Heflin 
Bursum Din George Johnson, Minn. 
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Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Robinson Stanley * 
Jones, Wash. Oddie Sheppard Stephens 7 
Kendrick Overman Shields Swanson 
McKellar Pittman Shipstead Walsh, Mont. 
Neely Reed, Mo, Simmons Wheeler 
NAYS—31 A 
Ball Ernst McKinley Smoot 
Brandegee Fess McLean Spencer 
Bruce Gooding McNary Sterling 
Cameron Hale Moses Wadsworth 
Capper Harreld Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Keyes Phipps Warren 
Curtis King Ransdell Willis 
Edge Lodge Reed, Pa 
NOT VOTING—25 
Bayard Greene Mayfield Trammell 
Borah Howell Norris Underwood 
Colt Johnson, Calif. Owen Watson 
Couzens Ladd Ralston Weller 
Elkins La Follette Shortridge 
Fernald root Smith 
Glass McCormick Stanfield 


So Mr. Durs amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. Add at the proper place in the bill the 
following: 


That any ex-service man shown to have a tubreculous disease of com- 
pensable degree, and who has been hospitalized for a period of one 
year, and who, in the judgment of the director, will not reach a condi- 
tion of arrest by further hospitalization, and whose discharge from 
hospitalization will not be prejudicial to the beneficiary or his family, 
and who is not feasible for training, shall, upon his request, be dis- 
charged from hospitalization and rated as permanently and totally 
disabled, said rating to continue for the period of three years. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I spoke at some length in 
support of this amendment on April 30 last, and what I then 
said appears on page 7556 et seq: of the Recorp, It is unneces- 
sary for me to traverse that ground again, but I am sure the 
Senate would not vote upon an amendment of such serious 
nature without some explanation. I will make my explanation 

brief as possible, and I can reduce it to compactness of five 
minutes if I am not interrupted. 

I am now and ever have been in favor of adequate hospitaliza- 
tion for our ex-service men. Yet we must not, however, get the 
idea that merely large hospitals alone are a cure for tubercu- 
losis. Indeed, as science makes its discoveries we ascertain that 
frequently, indeed in many cases, a recovery from tuberculosis 
of the lungs is effected, or promoted at least, where the patient 
may under certain conditions be somewhat at his own will, may 
leave the hospital, if you please, and take what in this hospital 
nomenclature is called “ home treatment.” 

The reason why this amendment is necessary is that in many 
cases, indeed in most cases, where a patient applies for home 
treatment—that is, wishes to go into his own home, wishes to go 
upon the desert, into the mountains, the woods, or the fields, 
and be somewhat free—his compensation is reduced as a pen- 
atly for his leaving the hospital. That action creates a resent- 
ment, and a just resentment, among the ex-service men. There 
is no reason known to medical science, to law, or to justice, if 
a man may safely promote his recovery out of the hospital, 
why his compensation should be reduced when he leaves the 
hospital for such treatment. It savors of bureaucracy, it 
savors or officialdom, to say to a man in the large hospital, 
“You must remain here. No matter what degree of progress 
you make or fail to make here, if you leave the hospital, we 
will reduce your compensation.” 

Some of the experts on tuberculosis, and whose interest in 
the ex-service man can not be challenged or denied, say that 
the tubercular ex-service man ought not to be subjected to a 
reduction of compensation simply because he wishes to take 
treatment out of the hospital. So my amendment simply pro- 
vides that where the patient has been in the hospital a year— 
I am not quoting literally, but stating it generally—and where 
he will not reach a condition of arrest by further hospitaliza- 
tion in the hospital, and his discharge from the hospital will 
not be prejudicial to his beneficiary or to his family, and he 
is not feasible for training, he may, upon his request, be dis- 
charged from the hospital and rated as totally and perma- 
nently disabled. and that the rating shall continue for three 
years. It is astonishing to learn of the great percentage of 
men whose health is promoted in this way. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I only wish to say that we have 
considered the matter because a similar provision is contairied 
in a bill pending in the House. I quite agree with what the 
Senator from Arizona is saying and I hope the Senate will 
adopt the amendment he has proposed, 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, I agree fully with what the 
Senator from Arizona has said and I am glad the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, in charge of the bill, has accepted his amend- 
ment, because if the patient does not recover or reach an ar- 
rested state in a year's time in the hospital he certainly will 
not do so if he stays there another year. It is inhumane to 
keep a man there when perhaps he can go elsewhere and be 
happy. At the same time, while he has been in the hospital, he 
has been taught how to take care of himself and there will be 
no danger to anyone else. But I want to ask the Senator from 
Arizona why he limited the period to three years? 

Mr. ASHURST. I fully realize that it might look harsh to 
Say to a man, Tou must recover in three years.” I defer to 
the learned Senator from New York on a question of thera- 
peutics or medicine. But the disabled men, the tubercular men, 
are willing to accept the provision. That shows their abundant 
good faith, and this amendment if enacted into law will give 
the patient a serene mind. 

Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps I had better ask a question of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, Suppose the man is a total 
wreck, suppose he has been discharged from the hospital under 
conditions referred to in the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Arizona but should at the end of three years be a 
wreck and yet alive; is there any provision in the bill to take 
care of him? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania, Oh, yes; clearly. The only 
effect of the amendment of the Senator from Arizona is to make 
a permanent total rating compulsory for a period of three years. 
Now, if the facts justify, the director has ample authority 
and it is his duty to make that permanent and total rating 
last for the remainder of the man’s life. That is the way it 
ought to be, 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, in my judgment, the amendment 
should be agreed to exactly as it is worded. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask the Senator from Arizona a question. Will the Senator 
state just the difference between his amendment and the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not study the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is very similar and seeks 
to accomplish the same end, 

Mr. ASHURST. An amendment proposed by the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, I think the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona is a good one and 
should be adopted. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the amendment which the Sena- 
tor from Arizona has offered differs very little from one which 
I offered on the 17th of April, but there are a few little differ- 
ences in my amendment, and I will ask the Senator if he will 
agree to these additions? 

In the first place, on page 33, I have provided for a period 
of five years instead of three years, which I think under the 
conditions will be more satisfactory, And further, on page 
ot after the words “five years,” my amendment proposes to 
add: 


at the termination of which he shall then be examined, and upon the 
basis of such examination a rating for life shall be awarded. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the amendment as proposed by 
the Senator from Nevada mean, if a man recoyered his health, 
we will say at the end of two years, that he would still receive 
full compensation for five years? 

Mr. ODDIE. The intention is that if he recovered he would 
be rated accordingly at the end of five years, My amendment 
proposes to give a longer period for examination and for the 
man to recuperate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us hear what the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania thinks about that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I hope the Senator from Ari- 
zona will not accept the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nevada to his amendment. The longer we extend these 


conclusive presumptions the more injustice we shall be doing 
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to the Government of the United States. I agree that a 
period of three years is proper, but it seems to me that it is 
the height of unwisdom to extend the time so long as is pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nevada. The Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, if the facts justify, may make the rating last 
for 25 years. The only purpose of this amendment is to take 
care of the man who is not totally disabled by having a con- 
clusive presumption that he is so disabled; and it is a wrong 
policy. 

I will admit that the three-year period suggested by the 
Senator from Arizona is a reasonable protection, which will 
insure a placid state of mind in the convalescent—and it is 
right that he should have it—but to extend the period beyond 
three years, in my judgment, would be unwise and unvwar- 
ranted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
latter clause of the amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
is advisable. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona stops at the three-year period and does not provide 
for any further examination. I think the addition of the 
clause as proposed by the Senator from Nevada would im- 
prove the provision. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from Nevada be kind 
enough to repeat the last clause of his amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The last clause of the amendment. 

Mr. ODDID. The last clause reads: 


at the termination of which he shall then be examined, and upon the 
basis of such examination a rating for life shall be awarded. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I think there ought to be some provision 
for another examination at the end of the three-year period. 

Mr. ASHURST. Iam anxious to reach some arrangement so 
that my amendment may go on the bill, and I appreciate the 
valuable services which the Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDIE] 
has rendered. j 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, before the Seng- 
tor from Arizona accepts the amendment I desire to suggest a 
thought; that is, that a man who seems to be pretty well at the 
end of three years would be given a rating for life under that 
amendment, which could not be changed; and if a year later his 
condition becomes decidedly worse he is not going to thank us 
for that addition to the amendment, because we should thereby 
have limited his compensation forever, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, my judgment is that the 
Senator from Arizona in his original proposal has covered the 
entire case. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will yield to me, I desire to 
say that I think I will stand on my original amendment, in 
view of all that has been said. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will review the matter for a moment. 
Under this amendment, if adopted, a man will have the mental 
assurance that for three years he is going to be looked after. 
What is going to happen to him at the end of three years? 
Either he is going to be buried, poor chap, or else he will be 
fully recovered; but If by any chance he is still an invalid at 
the end of three years, the Senator from Pennsylvania assures 
us that it is the duty of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
to see that he has compensation for a further period. There- 
fore I believe that what the Senator from Nevada has in mind 

_is thoroughly taken care of by the addition of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arizona plus the general provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wish to utter one final word 
of caution. All of us sympathize with all our hearts with the 
tubercular veterans; we all of us want to give them everything 
that in reason they can ask for. The committee fixed the time 
limit for this conclusive presumption at January 1, 1924. That 
was satisfactory to all members of the committee who con- 
sidered it; it was also satisfactory to the organizations of the 
ex-service men; and yet here this afternoon on scant argument 
the committee has overwhelmingly been turned down by the 
Senate and the amendment of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Dur] has been adopted, which gives the men more than 
their service organizations were satisfied with. Now, do net 
let us make the same mistake on this amendment. 

Mr. DILL. The service organizations were asking for five 
years. They may have accepted three years as a compromise, 
because they could not get anything better, but they have con- 
sistently asked for five years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I want to give 
my approval and support to what the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has said about the extension of time of these conclusiye 
presumptions. The committee gave a great deal of attention 
and a great deal of thought to the request of the various organ- 
izations for the extension of the time of these presumptions; in 


fact, I think the first amendment on the question attached to 
any of the bills affecting the Veterans’ Bureau was put in on 
my motion when the Sweet bill was originally adopted, and 


in that case the period was two years. Since then it has been. 


increased to three years. The committee, after fully considering 
this question with competent medical authorities, with the 
experts of the bureau, and with the representatives of the sol- 
diers’ organizations, came to the conclusion that a just and 
fair time to fix was January 1, 1924, practically five years. 
That is why I reluctantly yoted, as I did, against the amend 
ment of the Senator from Washington, because of the agree- 
ment practically entered into by the committee, although the 
Senator from Washington is correct in stating that many of the 
service men urged the five-year period rather than the fixed 
date. 

But I think that when we come to give a presumptive right 
of incapacity due to service we ought to use some care and 
while trying to be fair and just to the service men recognize 
the fact that there is consideration to be given to the public 
right of reasonable limitations on presumptions, and that is 
what the committee tried to do in fixing the date. As a member 
of the committee I must support its findings, and I am pleased 
it increased the presumptive period. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to be certain that 
the ex-service man at the end of three years is not left high 
and dry with his rating disposed of and no other rating afforded. 
I think there ought to be a provision for some examination, 
because if the rating that is given him is to last for three years, 
unless there is provision for some other examination, so that 
he may get proper rating at the end of that time, he is left 
without any remedy. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; that is all adequately taken 
care of. I know the Senator from Massachusetts, who has 
studied the law with me, will concur in the statement that at 
the end of the three-year period there is no doubt but the 
Veterans’ Bureau has authority, and it is the duty of that 
bureau, to give the man a rating in accordance with the actual 
facts of his particular case. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think, then, that is sufficient. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to say that the statement of the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania, in my judgment, is correct, 
At the end of three years it would be the duty of the director 
to examine the patient to fix a rating in accordance with the 
findings made by the director of the patient’s condition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just the same asin the case 
of any other disease in connection with which there is no 
presumption. 

Mr. ASHURST. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That occurs in cases where 
a man has only served three months, for instance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to inquire 
of the Senator from Arizona whether he wants his amendment 
as originally proposed to be voted on or does he desire to 
modify it? 

Mr. ASHURST. In view of the circumstances and the argu- 
ments that haye been made, I think I had better stand on my 
amendment as I originally presented it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Arizona as originally 
proposed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I offer an amendment as a new 
section to come in on page 50. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 


The READING CLERK. On page 50, after line 6, it is proposed : 


to insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 214. In the determination of the compensation and treatment 
hereinbefore provided, the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau shall 
construe and interpret all provisions and directiens herein contained 
liberally toward the ex-service men rather than strictly against the 
ex-service men. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I offer this amendment and hope 
for its adoption in order that the Veterans’ Bureau, and espe- 
cially the employees in the burean under the director, may 
understand that it is their duty to interpret this law in the 
interest of the ex-service men. I am sure that every Senator 
has had brought to his attention many cases in which the 
officials of the bureau have ruled as technically against a man 
as though they had been specifically hired by the Government 
to keep these boys from receiving compensation. I recognize 
that this is not compelling, but it at least gives those of us 
who plead for the boys an excuse and a reason to insist that 
a liberal attitude shall be taken regarding their cases, 
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I do not want to weary the Senate with a long line of cases, 
bnt there is one case within my own knowledge that is so 
striking that I wish to refer to it as an illustration. A man 
by the name of C. O. Young was engaged as an engineer in the 
“lumber section of northern Idaho when the war broke out. 
He had been in the service in the Spanish-American War in 
the Philippine Islands and had made such an excellent record 
that the Army officers here knowing about him and having his 
address wired him and asked him if he would be willing to 
volunteer and go to France. He quit his position and went to 
France, where he was gassed, wounded, and placed in the 
hospital. When he was discharged he was placed on a com- 
pensation basis, was hospitalized for some months, and then 
was discharged as being cured. About a year and a half 
afterwards the old complications returned, and, although I 
have personally taken this case up, not only with the head of 
the district at Seattle but with the head of the bureau itself, 
that man has been compelled to go to the soldiers’ home in 
California without any compensation whatsoever; and all be- 
cause the bureau insists there is no proof that his present con- 
dition is due to military service. 

I recall the case of another boy who had stomach trouble; 
who was operated on three times by the Government surgeons, 
and was discharged, and yet it is clatmed that his present 
condition can not be established as being the result of his mili- 
tary service, although the boy was wounded in France and 
placed in the hospital with stomach trouble there. Because 
he can not get affidavits from other men or doctors in his 
own company he is not allowed anything by the Government. 
It happened that the members of his company were practically 
all killed, so fierce was the fighting in which he engaged, and 
the Government has been unable to locate any boy in his 
company. He seems to be the only living man who served in 
that organization, and yet the officials of the bureau have 
ruled against him. This young man, Fred G. Kraetschman, 
is now in the soldiers’ home in California because the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau has ruled against him. So I say it seems to 
me that as far as we can we ought to insist that the officials 
of this department shall construe this law in the interest of 
these boys rather than against them, and for that reason I 
have offered this amendment, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not see 
that the amendment will do any particular harm. The same 
principle is already embodied in the regulations of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and it is drilled into the employees again and 
again; but the trouble is that they have held, and they have 
to hold, that there must be some evidence to connect the in- 
jury with the service. You can not just guess because a man 
was a soldier and is now an invalid that one thing is the cause 
of the other. As long as there is some evidence the present 
rulings are that the man is to have the benefit of every doubt; 
but I do not see any objection to putting in the amendment 
the Senator suggests, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that there is some evidence—* satisfactory evidence,” I think, 
is the way the law reads. When a man has had a certain 
disease in the Army, when he had it in the hospital, and came 
out of the Army in good condition, and that same disease 
comes back again it seem to me that is pretty good evidence 
that his service in the Army had something to do with it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It seems so to me, and that is 
why we have carefully provided for these recurrences of previ- 
ously existing diseases. We have made a number of amendments 
right in line with the Senator's own thought. Therefore, I do 
not believe we need debate this amendment any longer. We 
might as well accept it and let it go in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, on page 32, at the end of line 24, 
I move to strike out the period and insert a colon, and add the 
following: 


Provided, however, That when a disability shall have been declared to 
be of service origin and a compensation award thereon has been made, 
the same disability shall not thereafter be declared to be not of service 
origin upon the same evidence, except in case of fraud participated in by 
the claimant, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the effect of that 
amendment would be to prevent the correction of any errors, 
no matter what they were or how flagrant they were. It would 
mean that once a decision had been made in favor of the service 
man the doors of the trap had closed, and no matter how erro- 


neous the decision was or how mistaken the Government official 
was that gave him his award the thing could not be corrected. 
I do not see any justice in it, and I hope the amendment will not 
be adopted. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr, President, the amendment provides that 
— 5 3 shall not be reversed unless new evidence is pre- 
sented. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the copy of the amend- 
ment that I have is not right. 

Mr. ODDIE. It states here: 


That when a disability shall have been declared to be of service 
origin and a compensation award thereon has been made, the same 
disability shall not thereafter be declared to be not of service origin 
upon the same evidence except in case of fraud participated in by the 
claimant. 


The words “ upon the same evidence” make that very clear in 
my mind. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If there has been a clear mis- 
12 I do not see why they should not have a right to correct 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

On a division the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, on page 56, I move to strike 
out section 305 and substitute therefor the following: 


Ske. 305. That where the Government insurance of a beneficiary has 
lapsed after discharge from service of such beneficiary, and where 
such beneficiary thereafter has received or receives compensation from 
the bureau for a service-connected disability and becomes, or has be- 
come, permanently and totally disabled, such insurance shall not be 
held to haye lapsed. In such event the director is authorized and 
directed to pay said beneficiary, his heirs or assigns, the amount of 
said insurance, less the unpaid premium and interest thereon, com- 
pounded annually, at 5 per cent per annum in installments, as 
now provided by law. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the insurance of 
these World War veterans is costing the United States millions 
of dollars a year more than the premiums paid. That amount 
will increase each year for about 40 years yet to come. 

I want the Senate to act knowingly on this amendment and 
to realize its effect. It is all very well to be generous to the 
veterans, but by this kind of amendment you are removing all 
idea of contract, and you are making every insurance policy a 
gift to the beneficiary, whether he has kept up his premiums 
or has not. 

This amendment means that the man who has not paid his 
premiums stands on the same footing as the other man who has 
denied himself in order to keep his policy alive. It means that 
the improyident man who has paid nothing gets the same as 
the thrifty man who has paid his premiums every month. If 
there is to be any recognition of care and thrift on the part of 
these men, if they are not to be penalized for thriftiness in 
paying these monthly premiums, I think this amendment ought 
not to be adopted. It just throws the Treasury wide open to 
any man who ever did have a policy. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, a well man now can have his 
insurance reinstated by paying two months’ premiums; and if 
3 stands as it is proposed, the disabled man will be penal- 
zed. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, Is this an 
amendment that proposes that the disabled man shall have the 
amount of his unpaid premiums deducted from his insurance if 
he begins to pay now? 

Mr. ODDIE. I did not understand the Senator’s question. 

Mr, DILL. An amendment has been proposed that the pol- 
icies that have lapsed shall be revived, but that the Govern- 
ment shall withhold from the beneficiaries the amount of the 
unpaid premiums. Is that what this amendment does? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President, if I under- 
stand this amendment, here is the way it will work: 

The Senate has just said, by its decision on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dir] that the 
presumptive period for tuberculosis or insanity is extended 
five years from discharge. That means that if a man who was 
discharged July 1, 1919, about the average date, begins to spit 
blood next month, in June of this year, then not only do we 
say that he is conclusively presumed to have caught tuberculosis 
in the service five years ago, but in addition to all the compensa- 
tion he is to get—$100 a month, and we have just said that, 
properly enough, on the amendment of the Senator from Ari- 
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zona—we say to him: “The policy of insurance that you de- 
liberately allowed to lapse five years ago is now revived without 
your paying one cent, and you get total permanent disability 
allowances under that policy that has been dead five years.” 

Mr. DILL. The question I asked was whether the amount 
of the unpaid premiums would be deducted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; under this amendment the 
policy is presumed never to have lapsed, although it has been 
as dead as Julius Cæsar for five years. Why, this just takes 
the lid off the Treasury. I do not see anything else to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On pages 54 and 55, strike out section 304 and substi- 
tute the following: 


Sec. 304. In the event that all provisions of the rules and regula- 
tions other than the requirements as to the physical condition of the 
applicant for insurance haye been complied with, an application for 
reinstatement of lapsed or canceled yearly renewable term insurance or 
application for United States Government life insurance (converted 
insurance) hereafter made may be approved: Provided, That the ap- 
plicant’s disability is the result of an injury or disease, or of an aggra- 
vation thereof, suffered or contracted in the active military or naval 
services during the World War: Provided further, That the applicant 
during his Ufetime submits proof satisfactory to the director showing 
the service origin of the disability or aggravation thereof and that 
the applicant has not been rated totally and permanently disabled. 
As a condition, however, to the acceptance of an application for the 
reinstatement of lapsed or canceled yearly renewable term insurance 
or United States Government life insurance (converted insurance) the 
applicant shall be required to pay two back monthly premiums, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am sorry to 
siy that this is another amendment of the same sort. The bill 
as it stands provides that at any time within one year after 
the date of enactment, or at any time within two years after 
the date of lapse, a man may come in and revive his policy. 
This takes away both those limitations. 

Mr. President, these are grown-up men. They are not little 
babies. We do not have to nurse them to that extent. If we 
let them all come in within a year from now, or, in case of 
future lapse. let them come in at any time within two years 
after the lapse and reinstate, that is all that any sane man 
could possibly ask. No sensible service man would ask such 
u privilege as this amendment would give. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the Veterans’ Bureau was 
created to carry out the most important duty and obligation 
imposed on any branch of the Government—the liberal and 
proper care of the disabled veterans of the World War. Through 
the desire and intention of the people that this work be well 
done, Congress has appropriated over $2,000,000,000 and has 
passed laws designed to carry out their will in this respect. 
We are about to pass another law looking to an improvement 
and a broadening of existing laws. 

The most we can do is little enough for those who were 
disabled in the Great War. The American people owe them 
a debt of gratitude which they can never renay. A sacred 
trust is on the shoulders of the people and of Congress to 
fulfill that duty liberally and honestly. The general opinion 
is that this has been done, but the sad truth is that it has 
not. It has been neglected, mismanaged, and bungled to a 
degree; and were the whole truth known the people of our 
country would go to any extreme in righting this great wrong. 

The cause of the improper functioning of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau and of its predecessor, the War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
has been a wrong policy, improper organization and personnel, 
and defective administation from the start. 

The result has been defective functioning, generally im- 
proper and unjust adjustments, ratings, and awards, inhuman 
treatment and widespread dissatisfaction and suffering in all 
parts of our country affecting the needs of those of the dis- 
abled ex-service men and their dependents, Besides this, large 
amounts of money which the people have willingly and lib- 
erally contributed to this vitally important work have been 
squandered and misspent, Contracts have been broken and 
innocent parties have been made to suffer losses unjustly, 
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Instend of presuming that the majority of the disabled ex- 
service men have been deserving and honest in their applica- 
tions to the bureau for relief that is justly due them and which 
the American people have paid for and expect and want them 
to have and which it is the purpose of the bureau to furnish 
them, they have been presumed by the bureau to be gold- 
brickers or dishonest applicants and presumed to be wrong. 

The influential and strongest among them have been able, in 
some instances, to secure what is their just due, but the weaker 
ones and those who lack strong political influence have been 
gradually worn down and allowed to suffer and die. 

Does anyone believe that the American people would be 
guilty of countenancing such inhuman and brutal treatment if 
they knew it? No. 

They have been kept in ignorance of the real conditions. 

Mr. President, we are about to pass this bill. It has many 
beneficial provisions in it, but if something is not done fo clean 
up the Veterans’ Bureau, this proposed law and all that could 
be passed will be futile. 

The members of the committee investigating the Veterans’ 
Bureau, of which I am a member, have been very busy on this 
work since last spring. They have worked untiringly. My 
colleagues, the Senaton from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rxxp] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], have also been 
especially interested, and haye specialized and worked par- 
ticularly hard on this legislation. They have handled many 
difficult phases of this work and should be commended for the 
splendid work they have done. 

I have been handling one feature of the work which is ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable and unpleasant; that is, in regard to the 
personnel, and the operation and management of the bureau 
itself. I have studied this question tirelessly for a good part 
of a year and I have put in a good part of my time on it. I 
have traveled over the western country visiting various hospi- 
tals and offices of the Veterans’ Bureau, and ds a member of the 
committee have received large numbers of letters and complaints 
from people all over the country, people who are responsible 
and worth while, and who know what they are talking about. 

A great deal of the time of our committee was taken up last 
fall in the investigation of scandals and frauds in connection 
with the bureau. While that work was important, it did not 
touch the fundamental reason for the existence of the Veterans’ 
Bureau; that is, the expeditious and efficient handling of the 
claims of the disabled and their dependents. The first and most 
essential step toward the accomplishment of this object is a 
thorough reorganization of the bureau and its personnel. I hope 
that will be completed; I am going to insist that it be done. 
This reorganization work that I suggest will not cause any 
delay or in any way impair or impede the necessary work of 
the bureau. On the contrary, it will immediately speed up the 
work and increase the efficiency of the bureau. I know that 
my colleagues are anxious that the bureau be put on the very 
best possible footing and basis, and that I will receive their as- 
sistance when they understand the conditions as they exist. 

I contend that within that bureau there is a ring; men who 
have been there from the start, who were in the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, who have come on down through the ad- 
ministration of Director Forbes, and who are now in the 
bureau under the direction of General Hines. My purpose is 
to help General Hines in the great work that is to be done. I 
do not want to handicap him. I want to point out to him 
wherein the bureau is functioning improperly and make sug- 
gestions on which he can act, and on which he should act, 
which will result in benefit to the bureau and to the disabled 
ex-service men all over the country. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the bill we are now about to 
pass, which has provoked the Senator’s words, gives the di- 
rector full power to change the personnel and his assistants, 
as they are found to be improperly performing their duties, 
does it not? 

Mr. ODDIE. The law now gives the director the power, 
but the director does not see the situation as I see it, and as 
it is seen by people all over the United States who have even 
a slight knowledge of it. 

Mr. EDGE, Has the Senator proposed amendments to the 
pending legislation which would tend to correct the evil he is 
now discussing? As he puts it, the director apparently does 
not understand what is going on under him. How could any 
legislation correct an evil of that character? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, no legislation can correct that. 
It is a matter for the director to discover himself. He must 
study this thing. I will say at the start that this is a matter 
with which politics has nothing to do and with which religion 
has nothing to do. Some people are trying to inject politics 
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and religion into this matter and that is a great crime, be- 
cause no political party and no religious denomination or 
sect have any monopoly on a desire or intent that the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau function properly. That is something all of 
us want brought about, but the question is as to how to do ft, 

It is my purpose to call attention to certain matters in con- 
nection with our hearings and existing conditions which the 
people should know. The morale is low. It is exceedingly 
low because these men to whom I have referred have been 
dictating and tyrannizing there from the start. The policy of 
the bureau and its functioning are wrong, and we know it. 

Mr. President, there is a board of appeals in the central 
bureau which in January handled somewhere between 5,000 
and 6,000 cases, That means that one case was handled by 
the board every two minutes. Many of those cases involved 
a vast amount of testimony, great, high piles of papers and 
reports and statistics, and it is a physical impossibility for 
them to be handled in as short a time as that. This, of 
course, means that the cases are not getting just and fair 
treatment. The director does not know what is going on 
inside of the bureau as he should, because those composing 
the ring will not let the necessary information come to him. 

Our committee employed a very able, New York attorney to 
act as counsel. He did not know or suspect at the time the 
existence of this ring which was dictating the policy and the 
direction of the bureau. In order that the matter might be 
studied carefully, the counsel prepared a long series of ques- 
tions looking to the examination of the operations of the 
bureau. He gave that list of questions to the director of the 
bureau five months in adyance of the investigation that was 
to be made of the bureau of which the director was the head. 
Therefore, the director had five months to prepare his answers. 
He called the heads of the various departments composing the 
ring to assist him in this work. The result was that when 
the hearings came he had there before him prepared in ad- 
vance the answers of the ring to the questions of counsel. In 
my opinion that part of the investigation for that reason fell 
far short of what it should have been, because it was not an 
independent and unbiased investigation, as we intended it 
should be. 

Later on our counsel discovered that there was a ring in the 
bureau. He called the attention of the director to that fact, 
and I have his letter to that effect, saying that there was 
a ring there which was preventing the proper functioning and 
operation of the bureau, and that he had so informed the 
director. 


I ask that the letter from General O'Ryan to General Hines, | 


of May 3 last, to which I have referred, containing the ques- 
tions, be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


49 LAFAYETTE Street, 
New York City, May 3, 1923, 
Brig. Gen. Fraxk T. Hrxes, 
Director United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran GENERAL Hrxes: I plan in some of the earlier public hear- 
ings of the Senate committee to present to the public in as concise a 
manner as possible some of the more important problems and polictes 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. This, 1 think, will give you an opportunity 
to secure publicity in ald of the policies which must have public sup- 
port if they are to be made effective by congressional action. To do 
this intelligently and effectively some preparation is needed. 

I have in mind to have you on the stand as among the first of the 
witnesses to be called in order that you may be prepared to answer 
questions and to present matters which should have the attention of 
the committee or needed publicity. It might be well at this time and 
in preparation for the giving of your testimony to prepare the matter 
to be covered. I shall therefore outline to you in this memorandum 
some of the matters which I think should be covered, so that yon may 
be prepared to answer them adequately. At the same time I think it 
would be well for you to prepare a statement regarding matters which 
may not be covered by my questions, but which you would wish to 
cover. Tour memoranda so prepared, when received by me, will doubt- 
less suggest to me other phases to be covered by your testimony, and 
sọ you may receive from me supplementary inquiries: Out of this ex- 
change of memoranda we should be able to prepare a paper covering 
your proposed testimony, which I can use as a guide in conducting 
your examination. In this way the conduct of your examination will 
not be haphazard or vague, but should make it possible to have your 
statement in the record constitute a concise, material, and logical ex- 
position of conditions in the bureau as you found them, what you have 
done and are doing to improve those conditions, and the recommenda- 
tions, if any, you may make looking to changes in the law, 


The following items will be covered by my questions, and I suggest 
that you prepare the answers in writing as soon as convenient, giving 
me copy of your memorandum of answers, so that I may suggest fur- 
ther development of sonre of them, if that should seem desirable: 

1. Usual introductory questions of name, residence, occupation. 

2. Previous experience as executive. 

8. Previous relations with, if any, or knowledge of work of Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

4. Date of taking office. 

5. What preliminary survey made by you in order to estimate 
the job, 

6. Character of survey, time taken, and conclusions. 

7. Have you prepared any graph or chart showing statistically some 
of the conditions which obtained on the date you took over the man- 
agement of the bureau? (I'd suggest that you then be prepared to 
produce a chart or graph showing the number of employees of the 
bureau on the date you took charge, classified, let us say: Legal, 
medical, nurses, other professional, managerial and clerical, other 
employees, aggregate. Same figures under similar classification shown 
by districts.) Modify the foregoing plan as you may deem desirable, 
but keep it concise, The public will only deal in generalities, and the 
details can be furnished by your subordinates when they testify. 

8. Another table on the same graph should show the numbers of 
men in hospital when you took office, classified: T. B., N. P., general, 
aggregate. Approximate number receiving clinical treatment about the 
time you took office. 

9. In another table the foregoing should be shown by districts, 

10. The number receiving home supervision through agency or visit- 
ing nurses or doctors. 

11. The number undergoing vocational training at that time. 

12. A table classifying by avocations those undergoing training. 

13. Same information by districts. 

14. Appropriate information in the field of insurance. Number of 
men holding insurance of various kinds when you took office. Data 
about premiums and losses paid for death and disability, classified. 

[Nors : Foregoing tables are all important. The object is to avoid 
minutis, but to enable the public to visualize in a general way the 
conditions existing in the Veterans’ Bureau in relation to the matters 
covered when you took charge. If possible, these tables should carry 
a column giving informing data in relation to estimated annual cost 
of these several activities. These tables will all be introduced in 
evidence as part of the record of the investigation,} 

15. What other basie facts, other than those disclosed by the tables 
just offered in evidence, did you develop in your preliminary survey? 
(Indicate them to me in your next memorandum). 

16. Necessary questions to develop your answer to last question. 

17. What examination did you make of the laws governing the 
activities of the Veterans’ Bureau? 

18. Haye you prepared any pamphlet or pager codifying these 
statutes so that one can find in a single pamphlet all the relevant 
provisions of Iaw governing the conduct of the Veterans’ Bureau? 
If so, present it. It will be offered in evidence. 

19. Similar questions as to regulations of the bureau in force at 
the time you assumed office. 

20. Did you examine the character of the organization which you 
found in being when you took charge? 

21, Did you consider its sufficiency for the mission imposed by law 
upon the bureau? 

22. As a result of your considerations of this subject and of the 
preliminary survey which you made immediately after you assumed office, 
please state what conclusions you reached as to the most effective manner 
of proceeding with your mission as director of the bureau. 

{Note: In preparing this answer I believe it might be most logical 
to set forth in a concise way the intent of the law, pointing out that 
relief is not limited to those whose injuries or disabilities were the 
result of service, but is extended to all whose disabilities had their 
inception in seryice or who, haying disabilities which antedated service, 
found such disabilities to have heen aggravated by service. Make 
clear, in general terms at least, what you believe to be the standards 
in the mind of the American public which should govern relief; the 
standards prescribed by law, the manner in which these standards 
are considered by you to be unfair to the disabled or to the Govern- 
ment, as the case may be; the extent, if any, of departure from 
standards in the mind of Congress, as these may have resulted from 
local or departmental interpretation or practice; statistics illustrating 
your views.] 

23. How many complaints were being received daily from veterans 
about the time you took office? (Complaints are to be distinguished 
from inquiries not involving complaint.) 

24. What information did von derive from examination of these 
complaints and classification of them, and to what fields of the bureau's 
work do most of these complaints pertain? Give percentages and other 
informing data. 

25. State your conclusions which developed as a result of your 
inquiry into these complaints during the first month you were in office 
in relation to justification for complaint; action taken by you. To 
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what extent were these complaints justified? Do they still continue? 
To what extent? Make comparison between present and time you took 
office, explanatory comments, ete. 

26. As a result of your preliminary survey, state in the order of 
their importance the matters which you believed should first receive 
your further study or action on your part. Develop in your testimony 
the more important of these matters, showing what study you made, 
what conclusions were reached, what action was taken, what results 
followed. In relation to results be as specific as possible. 

27. Have you prepared any graph showing the situation in rela- 
tion to hospitals available throughout the country for the care of 
disabled veterans? 

(Nora.—Suggest you be prepared to produce a graph showing list 
of Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, character of hospital, lecation, bed 
capacity, and number of patients in each. Similar list showing Gov- 
ernment hospitals with similar information, and a third list giving such 
information in relation to contract hospitals. Additional information 
which occurs to you to be desirable to include should, of course, be 
included.] 

(Right here I might ask you to make a note that in relation to all 
of these tables ang graphs asked for, at least 40 coples will be re- 
quired for the use of the committee, counsel, and advisers.) 

28. Have you prepared any statement indicating the cost of the 
hospitals owned by the Veterans Bureau? 

(Nory.—Here introduce statement showing cost of land, date of pur- 
chase, acreage, cost of buildings, cost of equipment, and of other in- 
stallation (at least estimated), present cost of maintenance per year, 
eost per patient, based upon number of patients at the time report is 
made, and the cost of maintenance plus interest on the investment.] 

29. Can you state in a general way your views in relation to the 
psychiatric, (e) tuberculous, their availability in relation to their 
sufficiency for the three classes of patients; (a) general, (b) neuro- 
psychiatric, (c) tuberculous, their availability in relation to their 
location, the manner in which they are administered. 

80. What do you propose as a policy in relation to hospitals? 

81. In the field of yocational training, how are the trainees classi- 
fied? Explain, 

32. How many men are at present undergoing training in each class? 

33. Have you prepared any graph or chart showing the situation in 
relation to vocational training as it exists now? 

(Norp.—Be prepared to produce (with 40 copies for the use of the 
committee) chart or graph showing Government schools, contract 
schools, and other schools, cost data, maintenance data, work carried 
on, ete.] 

84. The field of dentistry will be covered by appropriate questions. 
You might get data together and let me have a tentative memorandum 
of your own views. I will prepare some data from this end and from 
the two the subject can be adequately developed, 

85. What abuses did you find to exist since assuming office? 

[Nore.—List and develop in detail matters to be covered, indicating 
action taken and results.] 

Your examination would logically conclude with your recommenda- 
tions concerning legislation and policies, and perhaps an outline of the 
more imperative problems, your testimony to be followed in much 
greater detail by those in Immediate charge of the department of the 
bureau. 

The foregoing has been dictated at odd times, and you will find it 
somewhat disconnected. Its purpose, howeyer, is to acquaint you well 
in advance with the general tenor of your examination so that you may 
have time to prepare it in order that the record may show a logical 
development of the subject, with accurate statements, illuminating 
information, and definite conclusions and recommendations. After 
several exchanges of memoranda your tentative examination should 
be in quite satisfactory shape. 

Very truly yours, 
Jonn F. O'RYAN, Counsel. 


Mr. ODDIE. Later on he made his report to the committee, 
a very voluminous report, in which he said: 


On the other hand, it can be sald almost with certainty that he 
will not succeed unless he dispenses with the services of a substantial 
number of the men whom he inherited from his predecessor, and who 
are holding important offices and acting as his assistants. The in- 
terests of these individuals must give way to the public interest, and 
the public interest demands that these positions be filled by men of the 
highest character and capacity, whose sole interest is the efficient 
execution of the mission of the bureau. Many circumstances show 
that a considerable number of those holding these important positions 
are banded together in their own self-interest, and that they are not 
to be depended upon faithfully and effectively to carry out the povicies 
of the director when these policies seem to be opposed to their com- 
mon interests: Making due allowance for a reasonable and proper 
caution on the part of General Hines in relation to the inauguration 
of changes along the lines indicated, I believe, nevertheless, that he 
has been lacking in yigorous and effective action as regards this group. 


Later on he gave this group a yery severe criticism. On 
page 56 of his report he said: 2 ` 


It became clear during the nine months of the investigation that a 
“ring” exists in the central office which largely determines the 
policies of the bureau, The bureau's activities are so numerous and 
widespread that the director is forced to depend upon a staff of 
assistants to execute his general policies and orders, The members 
of this staff constitute the group who have access to the director. 
Circumstances bar the admission of others to the director's councils, 
except under rare conditions, No matter how personally efficient and 
well intentioned the director may be, the reforms so much needed 
will fail to materialize unless their development and application are 
intrusted to assistants of integrity and capacity who are loyal to the 
director and his policies and who have no personal interests to serve. 


Then he stated in his recommendations: 


That the director, for the good of the service, secure the resigna- 
tion of most of his assistants at central office whom he found there 
when he assumed his duties as director, and by the offer of adequate 
salaries, which he has the power to proyide, and as well by the oppor- 
tunity thus offered to render a real service to the Government and 
to the disabled, to secure for such positions men of outstanding ability 
and integrity. - 


Mr. EDGE. May I ask the Senator another question with- 
out interrupting his argument? 

Mr. ODDIE. Certainly. j 

Mr, EDGE. As the result of those recommendations and 
eriticisms have there been any noticeable separations from the 
service of the men in rather high executive positions under 
the director? Has there been any considerable change in the 
personnel? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, several have been shifted to 
other positions, but the principal ones have had their salaries 
most substantially raised from one to three times since our 
investigation and are still there, 

I call attention to a single instance showing their inefficiency, 
and there were many, During our hearings the question of 
the Veterans’ Bureau supplies at the supply depot at Perry- 
ville, Md., was under investigation. This ring in the bureau 
knew exactly what was going on in regard to this and other 
transactions and directed the policy to be followed. The men 
who did these things I am ‘about to mention are not only still 
in the bureau but have been promoted in position and salary. 
In one case a great quantity of material was sold at a frac- 
tion of its cost, and at the same time the bureau was buying 
similar material to take the place of that sold at a greatly 
increased cost. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator a moment? 

Mr. ODDIE. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I spoke of this the other day. Just as an 
evidence of the intelligent functioning of the bureau, a young. 
man down in my State by the name of Matthews had a claim 
pending here before the board of appeals for four months, or 
nearly that. Last week I got a letter from Mulhearn, the as- 
sistant, who said that the case was awaiting a report from The 
Adjutant General, and that as soon as that could be had, the 
ease would be disposed of. The man’s service had been in 
the Navy, and every paper filed had on it, “James L. Matthews, 
apprentice seaman, United States Navy.” Yet he was waiting 
until The Adjutant General of the Army should report on the 


That is just a fair example of the intelligent administration 
of the affairs of the bureau. I have several other cases of 
a similar nature that I hope to put before the Senate during 
the week. 

Mr. ODDIE. In regard to the supplies at Perryville, I will 
state further that there were 85,280 sheets sold. Seventy-two 
thousand of them were sold at 16 cents apiece and the balance 
at 6 cents. The 72,000 were new sheets. It was estimated 
that they were worth considerably over $1 apiece, but they 
were sold at 16 cénts apiece. At the same time the bureau 
bought 25,000 sheets for $1.03} apiece, and yet those sheets, 
72,000 of them in number, were going out at 16 cents. The 
sheets were needed in the hospitals for disabled yeterans 
throughout the country. 

President Harding’s attention was called to the fact. and he 
ordered the shipments stopped. Through the machination of 
those men in the bureau the shipments were continued until 
they were again ordered stopped. One of the officers in the 
bureau sent word to President Harding that this was going on 
and protested against it. The result was this man was pun- 
ished by being thrown out on the streets. He has been in the 
street ever since, trying to get employment.- He is a most 
excellent man and has a family to support. When certain men 
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in the bureau have seen that man in my presence and have 
seen other employees of the bureau in my presence, they have 
been condemned and thfeatened with discharge. 

Mr. President, this is a case of tyranny. The men who have 
done these things are still in power in the bureau. The Ameri- 
can people owe a debt of gratitude to the ex-service men. 
Theirs is a sacred trust, but while this ring is continued in the 
bureau that trust can not be carried out. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President 

Mr, ODDIW. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DALE. Is there not a regulation in the bureau prohibit- 
ing any employee in the bureau from consulting with a Senator 
or with any Member of the House on any of these matters? 

Mr. ODDIE. I understood recently that such a ruling had 
been made. 

Mr. DALE. But there is a regulation of the bureau, printed 
and published. 

Mr. ODDIE. I will ask the Senator if that has not been 
done since this investigation started and since I have made 
my charges against the ring in the bureau? 

Mr. DALE. I do not know when it was done, but I know it 
existed some six or eight weeks ago, because I have a copy of it. 

Mr. ODDIE. The employee whom I mentioned a little 
while ago and who was discharged. did not see me until some 
time after his discharge. I have another case of a young man 
who is now in Arizona suffering from tuberculosis, who sent 
to his Senator a protest against the improper treatment he 
had received. I believe it was the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. Harrison]. That Senator sent the report to the bureau. 
The bureau found this man had dared to make complaint, 
and they cut his compensation off completely. Later it was 
restored only through the insistence of the Senator from 
Mississippi, That is a tyranny that the American people 
will not allow to continue. 

One of the examiners in the bureau made this statement, 
giving a brief outline of conditions and the way claims are 
handled: 


Upon his appointment as an examiner several years ago he was 
given to understand that claims were not to be disallowed until every 
effort had been made to the end that the claimant might establish 
his right to compensation. But he soon found that was only the 
theory under which everyone thought the bureau would operate. 
As a matter of fact it was not practical then and is not practical 
now, and perhaps it never will be humanly possible, to handle each 
case with the care, thought, and attention it deserves, until the 
burden on the shoulders of the examiners is lightened. 

Claims examiners are supposed to be professional men, but the 
manner in which they are forced to proceed in the adjudication of 
claims is a sorry trayesty on the word. Every man has from two to 
three times as many claims assigned to him daily as he can 
possibly handle in justice to the claimant and the bureau. The very 
‘atmosphere seems to be charged with an urge for speed and still more 
speed in handling the cases, until the men, becoming discouraged 
under the burden, find it necessary to take all manner of short cuts 
which, unfortunately, are often at variance with the facts in the 
files. This is merely because it i the examiners who disallow the 
daims. 


Mr. President, the Department of Justice has in the last 
few months been examining into several of the cases which I 
have mentioned in regard to the selling of materials and 
supplies and the building of hospitals. The Government saw 
fit to start proceedings in these matters, but the men who 
know all about those things and without whose active assist- 
ance they could not have occurred are still in the bureau in the 
principal positions, 

I have a letter from a disabled man in Vicksburg, Miss., 
which I will ask to have placed in the Recorp. I will not ask 
to have it read at this time, because of the lateness of the 
hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection it is 
so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION ALLEIN Post No. 3, 
Vicksburg, Miss., April 10, 192}, 
Dav A. REED, Esq., Chairman, 
TASKER L. ODDIE, Esq., and David I WALSH, Esq., 
United States Senate, Select Committee on the Investigation of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. 0. 

GENTLEMEN: The writer, a permanently and totally disabled ex- 
officer of the Army in the World War, respectfully petitions your 
honorable committee to hear and give heed to this, his complaint, of 
treatment at the hands of the United States Veterans’ Bureau under 
both Directors Forbes and Hines. 
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Discharged from the Army, captain, Quartermaster Corps, May 25, 
1921, after seven months’ hospitalization for chronic nephritis, after 
a decision by the Army medical board that I was incurable, and 
with a recommendation for 25 per cent permanent disability, the | 
United States Veterans’ Bureau during the latter part of that year. 
decided that I was 15 per cent temporarily disabled. but that I was 
nonfeasible for training. They told me I was unable to attend a 
school, but to take $15 per month and go starve. My wife did the, 
working—I was absolutely unable to do anything—and we did not 
starve. After 10 months’ careful nursing I had improved somewhat 
and was told by Col. Dallas B. Smith, manager district 6 at New, 
Orleans, to stand a civil-service examination and he would place me 
with the United States Veterans’ Bureau. I stood the examination, 
went to work for the subdistrict office at Lafayette, La., worked five! 
months, and then was offered my present position, where a civil engi- 
neer is needed. I have been here ever since, 

Early in Jnly, 1922, I was examined at New Orleans and rerated—30 
per cent that time and the nonfeasibility for training removed. In other | 
words, though my disability had doubled, the ability to go to school | 
had been restored. Curious anomaly! 

In January, 1923, I was again examined and given a temporary, 
disability of 100 per cent. This continued 10 months, when notice 
was received that my disability rating had been changed to 50 per 
cent. I argued the matter, took it to the district appeal board, was 
turned down, exeept that the 50 per cent award of temporary was 
changed to 50 per cent permanent. I again argued, made showing 
of serious progress of my disease and the matter was reconsidered and 
I was given 100 per cent temporary from date of discharge, same to 
continue indefinitely. On aceount of the retroactive feature of the 
award, it had to be confirmed by the central office board of appeals. 
The papers were submitted on November 8, 1923, with request from 
district manager for quick action, and decision handed down on No- 
vember 21, 1923, 13 days. 

The central office board decided that 50 per cent from date of dis- 
charge was enough, and that 50 per cent temporary for the future was 
also enough. It is not yet understood just how they reached a de- 
cision, since the district board and its physicians had examined me, 
had me under observation for a year and one-half up to that time, and 
intimately knew the facts. Their word, their actual knowledge, gained 
by personal contact, cut only half the figure, so they arbitrarily de- 
cided without grounds. 

Not thinking I had received justice, I appealed to President Coolidge, 
my case being handled by Secretary Slemp. General Hines advised that 
I could appeal direct to him, and the appeal was submitted December 
14, 1923. 

Assistant Director Mulhearn has handled the case so far, as I am 
informed, and General Hines, until March 31, 1924, had never seen it, 
notwithstanding his personal assurance that he would give it his per- 
sonal attention. I must say, however, I do not believe it was ever 
allowed to reach him until I wrote a personal letter, sending it by 
special delivery to General Hines at his residence on March 29, 1924. 

On March $1, 1924, General Hines wrote me a letter which I copy 
here, to wit: 5 

“I have your letter of March 29 relative to your claim for 
compensation, C-845389, and wish to advise that I have ordered 
your case brought to my personal attention for further review 
and consideration, You will be further advised concerning it at 
the earliest practicable date.” 

I have heard nothing since, except as below. i 

Secretary to the President Slemp inclosed to me a few days later. 
the attached copy of a letter to him supposed to be signed by General 
Hines, in which he gave an entirely different version to the assurance 
given me. I do not believe General Hines in that letter did anything 
but “ sign on the dotted line.” 

Attention is directed to the fact that notwithstanding new evidence, 
sworn to by the designated physician of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau here, and several «ther affidavits by others who had aided m 
wife when I had succumbed to uremic poison, and the report of the | 
oculist of the district office, who had examined me carefully and 
noted the structural physieal „Hanges in my eyes, which changes indi- 
cate positively early dissolution, the former findings of the central 
office board of appeals was concurred in. 

All this conyinces me that justice does not prevall in the central 
office in Washington. Weigh the facts, gentlemen; you have them and 
they can easily be verified; weigh my statements, I beseech you, and 
give the disabled some legislation that will not subject us to this 
damnable injnstice. 

Look at the promptness in the first case—less than two weeks 
then look at the three and one-half months in the second; compare 
them and reach your own conclusion. 

I have been driven to seek the aid of the United States courts, 
therefore nothing you can do will benefit me; but for the sake of the 
suffering ones whose cases are pending, do something for them. 
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Clean out that damnable bureau] either that or say it can not de 
done. Acknowledge yourselves impotent. Were I in physical condi- 
tion I would take “the war path” and die in the effort to save my 
baddies, or else save them. 

My position here with the city of Vicksburg, as engineer and manager 
of its water supply system, is a sinecure., I am physically unable to 
perform the duties, yet the board of mayor and aldermen have said 
to me: Lou have served so well In the Army at a critical time, given 
ot your time and talent when needed. Do the best you can. We will 
keep you on the pay roll until the end.” 

Gentlemen, it is fine to have friends. It is hell to have a country 
when that country is represented by the personnel of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau at Washington. 

I am a civil engineer by profession, earning from $400 to 38700 
per month when I entered the service in 1918, at the age of 47. I 
went because the only son I had old enough to go was rejected be- 
cause of a blind right eye. It was a hell of a move on my part. 


Respectfully, 
Maenvus L. WorrRELG (C-845389), 
Post-ofice bow 477, Vieksburg, Miss. 
Mr. ODDIE. I have large numbers of letters of this kind 


from all sections of the country. This one is just a cross- 
section of the conditions of the disabled ex-service men through- 
out the whole country and of their attitude. The letters have 
conie from every nook and corner of the United States. It can 
be ‘said with practical certainty that wherever men have dealt 
with the Veterans’ Bureau their efforts haye been ignored or 
treated with contempt. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ODDIE. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. Wherein does the Senator think the bill falls 
short 8 taking care of the men as he would have them taken 
care of 

Mr. ODDIE. I am not criticizing the bill now particularly. 
There are several items which I would like to have changed, 
but I think the bill will afford considerable relief. I would like 
to have seen several amendments adopted that were rejected, 
but I think it will bring about a decided improvement over 
present conditions. I am calling specific attention to the malad- 
ministration of the bureau, due to improper organization and 
improper personnel in the principal positions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator call the attention of the 
director of the bureau to these matters, and especially to the 
eases of the men who the Senator said ought to be put out of 
the bureau? 

Mr. ODDIE. I have called the attention of the director to 
the men whom I think should be ousted, but the director be- 
lieyes they are all right, and claims an inability to see anything 
wrong with them, so far as I gather from him. He has been 
in there 14 months and the ring is still there. The President 
of the United States is anxious to have the bureau function 
to the highest degree, but he is advised by the director and the 
director is advised and dictated to by this ring. 

The only thing to do is to have a thorough reorganization. 
I have a plan ready to present, approved by those thoroughly 
qualified to advise on matters of organization, which contem- 
plates and provides for a complete reorganization of the bureau. 
I do not believe in making criticism without substantial con- 
structive suggestions to take the place of the things of which 
I complain. If the bureau could be handled in an efficient and 
practical manner as other governmental departments are 
handled, the American people would see the disabled ex-service 
= properly cared for and a large saving of money made 

ides, 


Mr. EDGE. Was the plan which the Senator suggests as 
having in mind considered by the committee of which he is a 
member in connection with the preparation of the bill? 

Mr. ODDIE. I have not had an opportunity to present it to 
the committee as yet. I am satisfied, however, that when the 
committee sees the plan it will be glad to cooperate in putting 
it into effect, 

Mr. EDGE. Then the passage of the bill would in no way 
interfere with the consideration of the Senator’s plan? 

Mr. ODDIE. Oh, no. The work I have been doing is along 
different Hines than the work other members of the committee 
shave been doing. They have been working hard and earnestly 
in this matter of preparing legislation. I haye taken up the 
question of personnel and organization, which is a difficult, 
‘disagreeable one, because it deals with the human problem. 

I hope the bill will be passed, It will bring some relief, but 
it will not bring the relief that should be brought. All the 
laws in the world will not bring relief while fhe men who 
are still dictating the policies of the bureau believe in conduct- 

the bureau in a manner which is at variance with the 
terests of the disabled men. The disabled men have been 


treated In an Inhuman and brutal manner in many cases, and 
in an unjust manner. I hope the American people will under- 
stand the real conditions and know that we are trying to 
improve them and that the improvement ean only come when 
the clean-up I have suggested is made. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr, President, I presume my own experi- 
ence is that of other Members of the Senate. Half or more of 
the letters that come to my office come from ex-service men who 
are trying to get some kind of relief from the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. One clerk in my office does nothing else but look after 
those letters. Many of them complain that they can get no 
kind of reply at all to letters addressed to the bureau, and if 
they do get a reply, it is almost a printed form. If the bureau 
would funetion, if they would attempt intelligently to discharge 
the functions of the bureau, if they cared to do it, they would 
lighten the work, I presume, in the office of every Senator at 
least one-half. There is no reason why everyone of us should 
put in a great deal of our time trying to get the bureau to do 
those things for which it was created. 

I think, without knowing anything about the personnel, be- 
cause I do not have any personal acquaintance with any of 
them, that if the bureau were reorganized so that it would have 
a sense of responsibility, the ex-service men could at least have 
their cases detérmined without the intervention of Senators. 
As it is, I understand an order was issued that they were to pay 
no attention to what they were pleased to call political iuflu- 
ence, but I dare say there is not a Senator on the floor who has 
not taken up a majority of the cases in his State in order that 
they may even get some kind of response to the cases as they 
are filed in the bureau. 

I have never in my life come in contact with such an in- 
efficient bureau as the Veterans’ Bureau seems to be. If there 
is any desire—and I seriously question that there is a desire 
upon the part of some of them down there—to do the things 
which they were created to do, there is certainly a lack of 
capacity. 

Referring again to the ease to which I called the attention 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppml a few moments ago, 
here was a man's case pending for months with one excuse or 
another delaying him. He is either entitled to compensation or 
he is not. Finally the assistant in charge of insurance claims 
informed me by letter that if The Adjutant General would 
respond to his request, then they would hasten the determina- 
tion of the case. They could have asked the negro porter who 
runs the elevator and ascertained that they should not apply to 
The Adjutant General for a report on a man who served in 
the Navy. That case does not stand alone, It is just an ex- 
ample of either a lack of efficiency or a lack of desire to do 
what the bureau was created to do. 

I know that whoever wrote the letters touching that case 
could not have picked up the file in the case and made such an 
ass of himself. ‘Therefore I know that the request for a hear- 
ing was answered without any reference to the status of the 
case, just merely to put me off by saying, “As soon as we can 
do so-and-so we will look into the case.” ‘They could not have 
picked up the file. There is not a clerk down there so dumb 
that he could have looked at the file in that case and not have 
known that the answer was not responsive as to the necessities 
of the case. 

I feel like everybody else feels about it. I feel that the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau ought to be abolished and its functions trans- 
ferred to some other bureau, or else they ought to have some 
kind of a desire to serve and make some little attempt to do it. 

From now on I am going to put these cases in the RECORD, . 
one or two of them every week, until something is done. There 
is a court to which all bureaus must respond, and that is the 
court of public opinion. They can not clothe themselves with 
their little brief authority and deny some kind of substantial 
justice to the soldiers, and they need not expect to do it. Iam 
going to keep putting the cases in the Recorp until they shame the 
most ignorant and hard-hearted down there, until he will pro- 
tect himself by doing something for the men whose cases come 
under his supervision. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Nevada a question, The Senator stated awhile ago that the 
bureau would never be efficient and would never serve the needs 
of the ex-service men as long as this little ring he speaks of 18 
in control. I wonder if the Senator would amplify that state- 
ment by telling us who the individuals are in the ring about which 
he spoke. We would like to know who is inefficient, in his 
judgment. 

Mr. ODDIE. I will answer that by saying that, in my opin- 
ion, every assistant director should be dropped from the bu- 
reau and that all of these positions should be abolished. I 
have nothing personal against any of these men. If the bu- 
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reau were properly organized, these positions of assistant direc- 
tors would have no place, 

Mr, DILL. How many of them are there? 

Mr. ODDIE, There are six. The positions should be abol- 
ished and the men now occupying them should not be, as here- 
tofore, shifted to other positions within the bureau. There is 
a policy in the bureau now of taking a man from one position 
when he is not satisfactory and of shifting him to another, but 
until he is completely separated from the service his influence 
will remain. e 

Mr. DILL. That would remove from the đepartment all of 
the present officials between the director and the subordinaes? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. And put new officials in their places? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. I contend that there are plenty of men 
right in the ranks in the bureau, several layers down, who can 
carry on the work just as well and much better than it is being 
carried on to-day under the assistant directors; so it is not 
necessary to go outside for new men. Furthermore, these men 
should be encouraged by a system of promotion, because they 
are the ones who are actually doing the essential work of the 
bureau now, 

Mr. President, among the assistant directors whom I men- 
tion are some who were carried over from the War Risk Bu- 
reau and some who have been put on recently. I contend that 
the positions should be abolished. There is one man to whom 
I have reference who was one of the assistants to our council. 
His very position as an investigator renders him unable to 
function as an official of the bureau in the position he now 
occupies. With the proper organization, the positions of assist- 
ant director will be unnecessary. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a resolution which I pro- 
pose to submit to the committee when they meet, which I 
think will cover the matter very thoroughly. The resolution 
reads: 


Whereas the United States Veterans’ Bureau, because of a lack of 
proper policies, is not efficiently functioning; and 

Whereas said bureau and its principal predecessor, the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, haye not in the past efficiently functioned for 
the same reason; and 

Whereas the responsibility for the formulation and execution of 
proper policies for said bureau is lodged in most of the principal 
officers and persons now in executive and so-called key positions, who 
have occupied the same or similar positions in said Veterans’ and 
War Risk Bureaus since their establishment; and 

Whereas the lack of proper policies and administrative mismanage- 
ment in said bureau have caused great suffering to the disabled 
veterans of the World War and their dependents; and 

Whereas said lack of proper policies and administrative mismanage- 
ment have resulted in said veterans and their dependents being de- 
prived in large measure of the benefits and assistance which the 
people of the United States, through the Congress, have intended and 
provided ; and 

Whereas additional legislation will not secure for said veterans and 
their dependents said benefits and assistance in full measure until 
said bureau shall function efficiently : 

Resolved by the Senate Committee on the Investigation of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, That said bureau can be made to function efficiently 
only by— 

(a) Changing its policies and reorganizing its several divisions, 
sections, and units conformably to the general plan of proven efficiency 
now in operation in the existing executive departments of the Federal 
Government. 

(b) Abolishing all unnecessary positions, particularly those of the 
present six assistant directors. 

(e) Separating from the service said assistant directors and execu- 
tives and those principal officers and persons now in so-called key 
positions who have occupied the same or similar positions in said 
Veterans“ and War Risk Insurance Bureaus. 

(d) Improving the morale and encouraging such officers and employees 
of demonstrated efficiency as may be retained, by promotions to such 
vacancies as may be created by said reorganization, there being a suffi- 
cient number of said officers and employees now in said bureau for 
this purpose. 

(e) Conferences between the director of said burean and this com- 
mittee for the purpose of guiding said director in the proper course to 
be followed by him in a detailed working out of further necessary 
changes in organization and personnel. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is in the Senate 
and is still open to amendment. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
¡sideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, May 6, 1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 5, 1924 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be major 

Capt. Henry Benton Sayler, Ordnance Department, from April 

27, 1924. 
To be captain 

First Lieut. William Ward Wise, Chemical Warfare Service, 

from April 27, 1924. 
To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Christian Hildebrand, Infantry, from April 22, 
1924. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Holleman Warren, Infantry, from April 
24, 1924. 

Second Lieut. Edgar Mortimer Gregory, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from April 26, 1924. 

Second Lieut. John David Frederick, Infantry, from April 
27, 1924. 
ore Lieut. Richard Ray Coursey, Infantry, from April 27, 
1924. 

MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 


Second Lieut. Horace Joseph Caterer, Medical Administrative 
Corps, from April 30, 1924. 


CHAPLAINS 
To be chaplain with the rank of major 


Chaplain Louis Augustus Carter, United States Army, from 
April 29, 1924. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 


First Lieut. James Alexander Smart, Medical Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, with rank from April 25, 1924. 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


First Lieut. William Wayne Murphey, Coast Artillery Corps 
tior ieee in Ordnance Department), with rank from August 1, 
À POSTMASTERS 


CALIFORNIA 


Alfred Gourdier to be postmaster at Torrance, Calif., in place 
10 4 Gourdier. Incumbent's commission expires May 10, 

Felix B. La Crosse to be postmaster at Half Moon Bay, Calif., 
in place of G. A. Debenedetti. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 10, 1924, : 

Charles H. Coffey, jr., to be postmaster at Gonzales, Calif., in 
place of C. H. Coffey, jr. Incumbent's commission expires May 
10, 1924, 

COLORADO 


Erman D. Acton to be postmaster at Oak Creek, Colo., in 
Dae of E. D. Acton. Incumbent's commission expires May 11, 

U 

John C. Kessenger to be postmaster at Limon, Colo., in place 
E W. H. Bloom. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1924. 

Thomas F. Beck to be postmaster at Aspen, Colo., in place of 
C. L. Grover. Incumbent’s commission expires May 11, 1924. 


ILLINOIS 


Louis W. Richter to be postmaster at Melrose Park, III., in 
place of L. W. Richter. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 9, 1924. 

IOWA 


Perry D. Burke to be postmaster at Gladbrook, Iowa, in 
place of H. A. Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1924. 

Calvin C. Knoll to be postmaster at Gilmore City, Iowa, in 
place 5 C. C. Knoll. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1924. 

James W. Duckett to be postmaster at Corwith, Iowa, in 
place of J. W. Duckett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1924. 


1924 
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William E. Clayman to be postmaster at Conrad, Iowa, in 
place of J. S. Hanna. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1924 

Charles H. Cookinham to be postmaster at Ayrshire, Iowa, 


in place of ©. H. Cookinham. 
pired March 22, 1924. 


Incumbent's commission ex- 


KENTUCKY 

J. Whit Wingo to be postmaster at Lynnville, Ky., in place 
of V. R. Tibbs. Office beeame third class July 1. 1923. 

Nannie J. Wathen to be postmaster at Irvington, Ky., in 
place of W. G. Bandy, resigned. 

Annie M. Thomas to be postmaster at Cadiz, Ky., in, place 
of W. T. Tooke, resigned. 

Edna W. Morin to be postmaster at Alexandria, Ky., in 
pluce of W. W. Neale. Office became third class October 1, 
1923. 

Thomas B. Rhoades to be postmaster at Sturgis, Ky., in 
place of O. C. Quirey. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
20, 1923. 

Henry C. Hurst to be postmaster at Jackson, Ky., in place ot 
II. C. Hurst. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
1924. 

John M. Burkholder to be postmaster at Crofton, Ky., in 
place of J. H. Myers. incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924. 

Bryant H. Givens to be postmaster at Caneyville, Ky., in place 
of Owen Daugherty. Incumbent's commission expired February 
20, 1924. 

Herbert E. Brown to be postmaster at Brandenburg, Ky. in 
yey of Allie Reid. Incumbent's commission expired August 
20, 1923. 

MARYLAND 

Louis H. Wise to be postmaster at Mechanicsville, Md., in 
place of H. R. Guyther. Office became third class October 1, 
1923. 

John F. Mansfield to be postmaster at St. Michaels, Md, 
in place of A. H. Radcliffe. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 24, 1924. 

MONTANA 

Claude C. Alexander to be postmaster at Stanford, Mont. 
in place of C. ©. Alexander. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 10, 1924. : 

Hugh ©. Walker to be postmaster at Poplar, Mont., in place 
of W. J. Hubbell. Incumbent's commission expires May 10, 
1924. 

Robert T. Richardson to be postmaster at Missoula, Mont., in 
place of J. W. Lister. Incumbent's commission expires May 
10, 1924. 

Avory W. Dehnert to be postmaster at Denton, Mont., in 
place of A. W. Dehnert. Incumbent's commission expires May 
10, 1924. 

George C. Core to be postmaster at Choteau, Mont., in place 
of G. C. Core. Incumbent's commission expires May 10, 1924. 

Charles W. Allison to be postmaster at Bainville, Mont., in 
place of C. W. Allison, Incumbent’s commission expires May 
10, 1924. l 

NEBRASKA 


Louis A. Rice to be postmaster at Wilsonville, Nebr., in place 
of G. E. Gilpin. Incumbents commission expires May 11, 
1924. 

Leah P. Rice to be postmaster at Harrison, Nebr., in place 
of L. P. Rice. Incumbent’s commission expires May 11, 1924. 


NEW JERSEY 


Ida EL Collom to be postmaster at Pemberton, N. J., in place 
of I. H. Coliom: Ineumbent’s commission expires May 10, 
1924. 

George Coleman to be postmaster at Delanco, N. J., in place 
ef George Coleman. Incumbent's commission expires May 10, 
1024. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

William B. Ward to be postmaster at Concord, N. C., in 
place of J. L. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 26, 1924. 

OHIO 

Don B. Stanley to be postmaster at Lowell, Ohio, in place of 
D. B. Stanley. Incumbent's commission expires May 10, 1924. 

Ervin J. Ostermyer to be postmaster at Chatfield, Ohio, in 
Place of E. M. Loyer. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 24, 1924. 

Melroy C. Johns to be postmaster at Caldwell, Ohio, in place 
of W. J. Schafer, Incumbent's commission expired February 
24, 1924, 


OKLAHOMA . 


Henry F. Harwell to be postmaster at Bryant, Okla., in place 
of H. F. Harwell. Office became third class April 1, 1923. 


OREGON 


Olof O. Follo to be postmaster at Westport, Oreg., in place 
of W. C. Holland, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Laura C. Ehler to be postmaster at Shippensville, Pa., in 
7 75 of L. C. Ehler. Incumbent's commission expires May 11, 
192 

TENNESSEE 


Alvin L. Henderson to be postmaster at Tracy City, Tenn., 
in place of J. A. Byrd. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
28, 1924. 

TEXAS 


Raymond G. Hirth to be postmaster at San Juan, Tex, in 
place of N. L. Tandy. Incumbent's commission expired April 
5, 1924. 

VIRGINIA 


Charles C. Peery to be postmaster at North Tazewell, Va., in 
place of F. H. Forbes, declined. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Gertrude Smith to be postmaster at Oak Hill, W. Va., in 
place of W. O. Nichols, declined. 

Lawrence Barrackman to be postmaster at Burrackville, 
W. Va., in place of Jesse Bird. Office became third class Janu- 
ary 1, 1924. 

WYOMING 


Bert Williams (Mrs.) to be postmaster at Cumberland, 
Wyo., in place of David Miller, deceased, 


: OONFIBMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 5, 1924 
Unrrep STATES Disrrrer JUDGE 


Benjamin C. Dawkins, to be United States district judge, 
western district of Louisiana. 


Coast GUARD 
To be captains’ ` 


George C. Carmine. 
Detlef F. A. de Otte. 


To be commanders 
William J. Wheeler, Benjamin L. Brockway, 
Eugene Blake, jr. f John Boedeker. 
Philip H. Scott. William I. Munter. 
James F. Hottel. Philip W. Lauriat. 
Harold D. Hinckley. Leon ©. Covell. 
To be lieutenant commanders 
William K. Scammell. Frank J. Gorman. 
Russell L. Lucas. Gordon W. Maclane. 
Stephen S. Leandle. Robert Donohue. 
Frederick A. Zeusler. Earl G. Rose. 
Thomas S. Klinger. Loyd V. Kielhorn. 
Henry G. Hemingway, Edward H. Smith. 
Jeremiah A. Starr. Elmer F. Stone. 
Joseph E. Stika. Carl C. von Paulsen. 
Floyd J. Sexton. Fletcher W. Brown, 
Clement J. Todd. John E. Whitbeck. 
Gustavus U. Stewart. Henry Coyle. 
Joseph F. Farley. Frederick J. Birkett. * 
Carl H. Abel. 
To be commanders (engineering) 

Albert C. Norman. John B. Turner. 
Theodore G. Lewton. Ohurles A. Wheeler. 
Christopher G. Porcher. 

To be lieutenant commanders (engineering) 
Charles J. Odend'hal. Ellis Reed-Hill. 
Henry C. Roach. Mayson W. Torbet. 
Clinton P. Kendall. Gustavus R. O'Connor. 
Herbert N. Perham. Walter M. Troll. 
Benjamin C. Thorn. Charles T. Henley, jr. 


Milton R. Daniels. 
To be ensigns 


Nathaniel B. Dyer. 
Raymond V. Marron. 
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POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
John A. Williams, Marble. 
Thomas A. Davis, Portland. 
ILLINOIS 
Verda M. Mullhall, Davis. 
Charles E. Hartman, Mount Carroll. 
John F. Shimkus, Westville. 
IOWA 
Charles B. Santee, Cedar Falls. 
Cora M. Lamer, Goodell. 
John E. Mieras, Maurice. 
George McKinnis, Ollie. 
Harry W. Burgess, Rose Hill. 
KANSAS 
Charles E. Schul, Grenola. 
Alice M. MeLavy, Morganville. 
Elizabeth R. Bell, Towanda. 
MAINE 
Roy A. Evans, Kennebunk. 
Lyman E. Stinson, Stonington. 
MICHIGAN 
Laurence ©. Snyder, Blanchard. 
MINNESOTA 
Fred J. Page, Cusson. 
Alfred M. Oss, Hitterdal. 
Sam Dornfeld, Lake Elmo. 
NEBRASKA 
Frank Hopkirk, Ruskin. 
Perry Barnett, South Sioux City. 
Albert E. Pratt, Tobias. 
NEW YORK 
Thomas C. Richardson, Auburn. 
Nellie Fredrieson, Cornwall on the Hudson. 
L. Frank Little, Endicott. 
Clarence E. Snyder, Glenfield. 
Ralph D. Sanford, Hammondsport. 
Mary A. Blazina, Harrison. 
Harold V. Mulford, Hopewell Junction. 
Albert F. Becker, Livonia. 
Harry M. Lanpher, Lowville. 
John Franklin Smith, Patterson. 
Austin E. Hummel, Prattsville. 
George A. Hager, Watertown. 
Thamas Wheatcroft, Watervliet. 
Charles J. Ryemiller, West Sand Lake, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bertha E. Craver, Boonville. 
Ocie O. Freeman, Gates. 
Ivey M. Parker (Mr.), Hobgood. 
Julia B. Greer, Moravian Falls. 
Lucile L. White, Salemburg. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
John W. Campbell, Ryder. 
OHIO 
Irvin F, Sherman, Deshler. 
William J. Lawrence, Syracuse. 
OKLAHOMA 
Samuel H. Bundy, Bethany. 
J. Warren White, Hollis. 
Stephen M. Gold, Indianola. 
Isaac W. Linton, Jones. 
Boone A, Leatherman, Rosston. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles E. Fanning, Alba. 
Isaiah M. Stauffer, Millersville. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Pius Boehm, Stephan. 
Helen E. Becker, Turton. 
UTAH 
Andrew Adamson, jr., North Salt Lake. 
Diantha Hammond, Providence. 
VERMONT 
Charles A. Robinson, Milton. 
Sheridan P. Dow, Sheldon Springs. 
WYOMING 
William G. Haas, Cheyenne. 


Eugene W. Gillespie, Rock River. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 5, 1924 4 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, grant us all to feel that we are truly in 
the presence of God, a God who careth and who has heard 
us before we call. Teach us to pray; help us that we may 
aspire unto higher heights and nobler experiences. Visit us 
with Thy compassion, make allowance for our frailties, and 
give courage to every heart before Thee. Through the hours 
of this day, mid labor and stir, alone and in reflection, and 
when in our contact with our colleagues, do Thou speak softly 
to our hearts. In the name of Jesus, we pray. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the Journal of the 
proceedings of Saturday and Sunday 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to address the 
Chair. In view of the importance of the business in order 
to-day I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 4 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order there is no quorum present. It is clear there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Edmonds Morin Taylor, Tenn, 
Ayres Gallivan Morris Tilson 

Bell Geran Mudd Tydings 
Browne, N. J. Greene, Mass. Park, Ga. Upshaw 
Campbell Hooker Perlman Vare 

Clark, Fla, Howard, Okla. Ragon Vestal 

Cole, Ohio Johnson, Tex. Reed, W. Va. Ward. N. C. 
Connery Johnson, W. Va. Rogers, N. II. Ward. N. X. 
Cummings Kahn Rosenbloom Wason 
Curry Langley Sears, Fla. Williamson 
Dallinger Lineberger Sears, Nebr. Winter 
Deal Lo Snyder Wood 
Dickstein McKeown Stalker Wurzbach 
Dominick McNulty Stengle Zihlman 
Drane Michaelson Sullivan 

Drewry Morgan Swope 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and seventy Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The 
Clerk will read the Journal of the proceedings of Saturday 
and yesterday. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday and yesterday 
was read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I desire to submit a unan- 
imous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will withhold it for a 
moment. The House will be in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under the 
new rule adopted by the House I recognize the fact that 
after the approval of the Journal the Howell-Barkley bill 
would have precedence. Before the approval of the Journal, 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent that I be permitted to 
move to suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 8869, a 
bill on the calendar from the Committee on Veterans’ Legis- 
lation which contains legislation affecting the hospitalization, 
compensation, care, and treatment of 108,900 veterans of the 
late war, including 15,000 tubercular patients and 13,000 
neuropsychiatric cases. The reason for desiring to submit that 
request at the present time, Mr. Speaker, is because I recognize 
the fact that these suspension Mondays may be taken up with 
the Howell-Barkley bill. House bill H. R. 8869 would only 
take 40 minutes. These poor tubercular men are dying at 
the rate of 20 per cent per annum and we must get some ac- 
tion. If I were to be recognized on a motion to suspend the 
rules and the bill were passed, then the Howell-Barkley bill 
would still have the right of way, and therefore I have pre- 
ferred this unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that he have the right to move to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman from South Dakota a question, 
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If that consent is granted, that means the bill will be put 
through just as it is and all opportunity for amendment shut 
off. It means that it would pass the House exactly in its 
present form if it passed at all. Now, the gentleman is a 
member of the Rules Committee and can get a rule in here at 
any time to take up this bill, and does not the gentleman 
think it would be better to do that and give opportunity for 
those Members of the House who are not altogether satisfied 
with the bill to offer amendments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is a member of the Veterans“ Committee. I would 
say I do, not think that procedure is practical, because it is 
so close to the end of the session, and, furthermore, at the 
other end of the Capitol there is pending another measure 
which might be passed to-day. It is not, as the gentleman 
knows, agreeable to these ex-service men, these wounded men, 
because it would affect approximately only 20,000 of them, 
while this measure gives a distinct advantage to 108,900 dis- 
abled, and I know of no amendment that any member of the 
committee desires to present, and even if there were such a 
desire this bill would have to be taken up in conference and 
there would be such opportunity probably given. I yield now 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Referring to the question asked by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] in regard to 
the possibility of a rule for the consideration of this bill, is it 
not a fact that there are already on the calendar, having 
precedence over any subsequent rule, at least eight different 
rules, the consideration of which will take up considerable 
time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Answering the gentleman 
from Ohio, I will say that is true, and under this revision of 
the rules which we have, the Rules Committee is so restricted 
that it is compelled to take these rules up in order, and I do 
not have any idea when this bill could be brought up if a rule 
were granted, because the other rules have precedence, and I 
know if we take it up now we can pass the bill in 40 minutes 
and take care of all these men who need hospitalization. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. How long has the report been on the 
Speaker’s table? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say the report was 
put in, I think, last Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether his request is made now for the purpose of expedit- 
ing the passage of the bill, or whether it is made for strategic 
reasons? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York that I am making this request to take 
care of the 108,900 ex-service men, and for no other reason, 
because every Member of this House knows that if this Howell- 
Barkley bill is brought up and you start, perhaps, to filibuster, 
it will take many, many Mondays, and because I do not now 
understand anyone will be injured in any way if we now take 
40 minutes to pass this bill. Part of that much time has 
been used already in asking questions. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Do I understand it is the plan ef some- 
body to start a filibuster against the Barkley-Howell bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Not from me; I do not 
so understand; but I know that men who are as skilled in 
parliamentary procedure as are the men in charge of that 
bill would be able to filibuster, and on such occasions usually 
do 80. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the gentleman any knowledge of a 
filibuster? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Not coming from me, 
but from those who are strongly opposed to the legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the gentleman finished? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to reserve the right to object. 

Mr. RANKIN. With reference to the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Loneworts], to the effect that there 
are seven or eight rules on the calendar now ahead of this 
one, and that that would delay the consideration of this 
measure, I want to say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
already more bills have passed the House and have gone to 
the other end of the Capitol than can possibly be considered 
and disposed of by the other body in the next two weeks. It 
seems to me that we are not hurrying things up by taking 
this measure up under suspension of the rules, instead of 
bringing in a rule and giving the Members of the House an 
opportunity to offer amendments to cure whatever defects 
this bill may appear to have. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I want to reply to the 
gentleman from Mississippi on the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, so far as the Barkley bill at this time is con- 
cerned, I have not felt disposed to support it. [Applause.] 
The House is entitled to pass upon that question, and the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson[ is undertaking 
by a parliamentary maneuver to delay action upon that propo- , 
sition, [Applause.] We had as well face this matter at one 
time as another. Why is it that at this particular period, 
when it is announced and well understood that this motion is 
to be presented to the House, the gentleman rises to present 
this proposition, appealing in the name of the soldiers, in order 
to delay a vote on this other matter? I do not like such 
methods as that, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that this is the very first day and time 
since this bill was reported that it could have been brought 
up under suspension of the rules, as the gentleman well 
knows; and to move to suspend the rules and pass this bill 
would delay the Barkley bill but 40 minutes, and if these 
questions had not been interposed within 30 minutes from now 
that measure would have been disposed of. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I have helped to 
prepare and have supported every measure that has been 
passed since the World War began for the benefit of the 
veterans of that war. 
soldiers’ bonus since the subject has been up for considera- 
tion, It is strange that this moment should have been se- 
lected, before the Journal of the proceedings of the previous 
session was approved, to ask unanimous consent to consider 
a veterans’ matter. I have been for the bill reported from the 
Veterans’ Committee. The bill can be taken up any day when 
the House is in session, and if it takes only 40 minutes it 
will not interfere with other legislation. I object to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The question is on 
the approval of the Journal. 

The Journal as read was approved. 


THE BARKLEY-HOWELL BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under the rule the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is entitled to recognition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under section 24 of Rule XXVII the 
motion was made by me on the 11th of April to discharge the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce from the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7358, to provide for the expeditious 
and prompt settlement, mediation, conciliation, and arbitra- 
tion of disputes between carriers and their employees and 
subordinates, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of 
order against the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of 
order against it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I make the point of order, Mr. 
Speaker, that the motion filed by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY] and now called up by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is not in order, because it is not addressed to a bill which 
is under consideration by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce properly under the rules of the House. The bill 
to which this motion is addressed, Mr. Speaker, contains in 
section 8 the following language: 


Sec. S. Appropriation: (A) There is hereby appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, to be expended for the payment of the necessary 
and proper expenses incurred in connection with any arbitration and 
with the carrying on of the work of mediation and conciliation, includ- 
ing salaries, traveling and other necessary expenses of employees of 
the boards of adjustment, boards of arbitration, and the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, and for furniture, office fixtures, books, 
supplies, and rent; also salaries and necessary expenses of members of 
the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, and of arbitrators whose 
compensation is fixed by the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, as 
provided in section T-B(5) of this act. 


All of that page, Mr. Speaker, is a direct appropriation. I 
respectfully contend, Mr. Speaker, that this is a bill which, 
under the rules of the House, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce had no authority to report, and therefore 
had no authority to consider, and is not within the rule which 
grants the right to move to discharge a bill from the considera- 


I have been for every bill for the 
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tion of a committee. I call the Chair's particular attention to 
the rule established on June 1, 1920. The rule established on 
that day, Mr. Speaker, reads as follows: 

No bill or joint resolution carrying appropriations shall be reported 
by any committee not having jurisdiction to report appropriations, nor 
shall an amendment proposing an appropriation be in order during the 
consideration of a bill or joint resolution reported by a committee not 
“having that jurisdiction— 


The final sentence being 


a question of order on an appropriation in any such bill, Joint resolu- 
tion, or amendment thereto may be raised at any time. 


That is section 826 A of the House Manual and Digest, Rule 
XXI, clause 4. The particular rule invoked here by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky is Rule XVII, clause 4, found in section 
884 A, 

This elause of the rule, Mr. Speaker, reads as follows: 


A Member may present to the Clerk a motion in writing to discharge 
a committee from the consideration of a public bill or resolution— 


And so forth. 

The rules of the House, Mr. Speaker, are considered all to- 
gether. No one rule is singled out and interpreted by itself, 
but the body of rules is construed as an entire body of rules. 
The rule to which I first called the Chair’s attention was part 
and parcel of a rule providing for the Budget system. The 
House, by the rules, thought it wise to forbid a certain number 
of committees, including the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, from reporting out a bill containing an appro- 
priation, and, Mr. Speaker, as I shall show by the reading of 
a decision on the question, that does not mean that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is directed to strike 
out the appropriation and amend it by an authorization. That 
rule means that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has no authority, without violating the rules of the 
House, to report a bill containing an appropriation, because, as 
pointed out by the distinguished parliamentarian, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. Mann, when a committee reports a bill 
containing an appropriation suggesting an amendment, when it 
comes onto the floor of the House the House may reject that 
amendment and the appropriation would still be there. 

Now, the only suggestion that could be made on the other 
side is that it has been held that when such a bill is reported 
to the House the point of order is directed to the appropriation 
and not to the report of the bill. That was the question which 
the present occupant of the chair passed upon in a very able 
decision, when the question was brought up by the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. Mann, for the purpose of having the Speaker 
‘rule on it rather than to submit the matter to some chairman 
‘who might be selected. The Chair held, and very properly, that 
once a committee had reported such a bill this question must 
be raised in the House by a point of order directed to the 
appropriation, but that is in keeping with the provisions of 
that rule, because, Mr. Speaker, the last sentence in the first 
rule to which I referred says: 


A question of order on an appropriation in any such bill, joint reso- 
lution, or amendment thereto may be raised at any time. 


The point of order raised in the House is directed to the 
appropriation, Mr. Speaker, but the rules of the House forbid 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce from re- 
porting this bill, and when the gentleman from Massachusetts 
/[ Mr. Winstow], chairman of that committee, called up that 
‘measure, if the committee kept in mind the rules of this House, 
‘and any member thereof should have said, ‘Mr. Chairman, I 
‘make the point of order that we have not the right to consider 
this measure and we have not the right to report it,” the chair- 
man of that committee, under the rules of the House, would 
have had to sustain the point of order. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the purpose of that rule was to compel 
Members of the House to follow the spirit of the budget system 
and not to write appropriation sections in legislative bills. The 
purpose of the rule was to say to a Member: “Unless you ex- 
pect to get your bill up by suspension of the rules or unless you 
expect to get your bill up by unanimous consent you must write 
in your bill authorizations and not appropriations.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the consideration of a bill is an incident to 
the question of its report. If the committee is governed by the 
rules of the House—and we must assume that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce is abiding by the rules of the 
House—that committee does not consider whether it shall report 
or not report a bill that carries an appropriation but puts it 
within its files, and that is what the rules direct the committee 
to do. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Does the gentleman take the position that 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is reporting 
this bill to the House? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I take the position that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is acting under the 
rules of the House in not reporting this bill. I also take the 
position, Mr. Speaker, that this rule, the purpose of which is to 
bring out on the floor of the House a bill whieh a eommiittee 
unjustly refuses to report—that the whole purpose of the rule 
shows it was never intended to apply to a measure which the 
rules of the House forbid a committee to report out either favor- 
ably or unfavorably. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair is, from the argument 
just made by the distinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Sanpers], of the opinion that the point of order is good, I desire 
to be heard, but if the Speaker has it in his mind to overrule the 
pa of order I do not care to needlessly take up the time of the 

ouse: 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be very glad to hear the 
gentleman very briefly, 

Mr. CRISP. I will try to be brief, Mr. Speaker. I never de- 
sire to be tiresome to the Speaker or to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not mean it in that way. 

Mr. CRISP. I understand that, Mr. Speaker. I understood 
that thoroughly. I do not think there is anything in the point 
of order of the gentleman from Indiana. 

Now, as he said, all of the rules of the House werk in harmony 
together. No one rule is the controlling rule of the House, but 
it is a complete system of rules for the governing of the House. 

Now, when we adopted the Budget system and all appro- 
priations were centered in the Committee on Appropriations 
the rule provided that no appropriations should be reported 
from the legislating committees, and that rule has been inter- 
preted by our present able Speaker, and the Speaker has cor- 
reetly ruled, in my judgment, that if a committee violates that 
provision by reporting an appropriation a point of order 
against the appropriation ean be made at any time and the 
appropriation eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understood the gentleman to say that 
the rule provided that no appropriation should be reported from 
s ete committee, but that is not what the rule pro- 
vides. 

Mr. CRISP. No eommittee shall report an appropriation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is not what the rule provides, 
The rule provides: 


No bill or joint resolution carrying appropriations shall be reported 
by any committee not haying jurisdiction to report appropriations. 


Mr. CRISP. Technically the gentleman might be correct, 
but in answer to that, a fair eonstruction of that rule is that 
if a bill carrying an appropriation is sent to a legislating com- 
mittee, the legislating committee has ample, complete, and 
supreme authority to eliminate the appropriation feature of 
the bili and to report the bill minus the appropriation. This 
has frequently happened in the House. The last clause of the 
rule provides a point of order against the appropriation is in 
order at any time, which clearly shows the committee ean report 
a bill containing an appropriation, but that the appropriation 
will be eliminated if a point of order is made against it, 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. SANDERS of Indiana rose. 

Mr. CRISP. I can not argue the proposition logically if I 
am going to be diverted, but I yield first to the gentleman 
from Kentueky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If a committee against that rule should 
report a bill carrying an appropriation, it does not thereby 
yitiate the report but makes the appropriation subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. CRISP. That is what I tried to present to the Speaker 
a moment ago. I yield now to the gentleman from Indiana, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman from Georgia 
says that the committee can eliminate the appropriation. The 
committee must report the bill back and recommend amend- 
ment, but the committee can not decide that question. 

Mr. CRISP. That is all the committee can do anyhow, If 
the committee reports the bill without the appropriation, it 
does not pass the bill., They simply report the bill to the 
House for the consideration of the House, and I apprehend 
very few bills are ever sent to a committee that are not re- 
ported back with some amendment. The committee could re- 
port this bill back with an amendment changing the appro- 
e to an authorization or striking out the appropriation 
entirely. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, you know and I know and the Members 
of the House know that bills are introduced in the House 
that will have matters incorporated in them that should prob- 
ably go to two or three different committees of the House. 

It is physically impossible to send one bill to three different 
committees; and the Speaker has adopted the rule, and I 
think the correct one, that when a bill is introduced contain- 
ing subject matter that legitimately falls within the purview 
of the jurisdiction of several committees to send the bill to 
that committee which has jurisdiction of the prime or controll- 
ing feature of the bill. Members can introduce bills containing 
appropriations. They must be sent somewhere. They must 
either be sent to the legislating committee or to the appropriat- 
ing committee; and if the legislation is the prime matter in 
the bill and it also contains an appropriation, the Speaker 
sends it to the legislating committee. That committee undoubt- 
edly can eliminate the appropriation and report the bill back 
to the House. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what is the object of this discharge rule? 
The object of the discharge rule is that when a bill has been 
referred to one of the standing committees of the House and 
has been before that committee 30 days and the committee has 
not made any report on it this motion can be filed; and on 
the first and third Mondays of each month, provided 150 Mem- 
bers have signed it, it can be called up for the House to 
pass on. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a committee is a special agent of the 
House, the House being the principal. The principal, the 
House, can refer a matter to their special agent and place 
limitations on their authority; and, assuming and admitting 
for the purposes of this argument that the position of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana is correct, that the House by the rules 
say to their special agent, the committee, “ You can not report 
any legislative bill containing an appropriation,” that does 
not make the House impotent to give that special agent addi- 
tional instruction or to change their powers altogether. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Assuming that the House would have 
the power to change the jurisdiction of the committee, as the 
gentleman suggests, it must be done in the regular way, must 
it not? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. By an amendment to the rules. 

Mr. CRISP. And this is the regular way. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It surely can not be changed by an 
order which violates the rules of the House. 

Mr. CRISP. Yes, it can. One of the rules of the House 
says that a legislating committee shall not report a bill con- 
taining an appropriation. The new rule of the House dealing 
with committees that do not report within a certain time pro- 
vides that under certain conditions any bill that has been 
before the committee 30 days and the committee has not 
reported upon it, the House can vote and say whether or 
not they will discharge that committee from its further con- 
sideration; and I do not see, Mr. Speaker, how you can differ- 
entiate a bill pending before the committee that has an appro- 
priation in it and one that does not. All House committees 
must comply with the requirements of the discharge rule and 
report bills referred to it within 30 days, or the House under 
the discharge rule can vote whether or not it will change even 
the jurisdiction of that committee; change, if necessary, any 
other rule of the House, and direct that committee to report 
the bill back, if a majority of the House sees fit to do it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield. < 

Mr. LITTLE. If an ordinary tariff bill should get before 
the Committee on Appropriations çould it be brought into the 
House in the manner you have indicated? 

Mr. CRISP. I did not catch the first part of the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. LITTLE. Suppose an ordinary tariff bill were intro- 
duced into the Committee on Appropriations could it be brought 
into this House by the method you indicate? 

Mr. CRISP. If the House were negligent enough to sit 
supinely by and permit the tariff bill to remain in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and they held it 30 days, yes; but 
if the House is efficient, which I know it is, there are three 
provisions of the rules to take the tariff bill away from the 
Committee on Appropriations: First, by asking unanimous con- 
sent to correct the reference; second, on motion of the com- 
mittee, the Ways and Means Committee, claiming jurisdiction; 
or, third, on motion of the Committee on Appropriations dis- 
claiming jurisdiction. The House has an ample remedy to cor- 
rect an erroneous reference as you suggest. If the House does 


not do this, but sits supinely by and permits a bill to be er- 
roneously referred to one of the legislating committees and 
that legislating committee, being without jurisdiction of the 
subject matter, considers it and reports the bill to the House, 
then the question of estoppel applies and you can not question 
the jurisdiction of that committee after it has reported it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr, CRISP. I will. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is it not the duty of the House and the peo- 
ple who want to make that arrangement to not sit supinely by, 
but to go ahead and do the right thing? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. LITTLE. And can they take advantage of their own 
supineness to bring about a situation which the law does not 
intend? 

Mr. CRISP. The fallacy of the gentleman’s argument is that 
this bill is referred to the proper committee. It could not have 
been referred to any other committee. The principal object 
of this bill is to amend the Esch-Cummins Act dealing with the 
transportation situation. This is the only legislating com- 
mittee in this House that could deal with the bill, and it could 
not be properly taken away from the committee on a motion to 
discharge the committee on the ground of an erroneous refer- 
ence if the House followed the rules of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. y 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: Is there not a rule that where a bill has been re- 
ferred erroneously to a committee that has not jurisdiction of 
it, if that committee reports it to the House, then it is properly 
reported and goes on the calendar, but where the committee 
does not report it to the House the House can not bring it on 
the floor until some other disposition is made of it? 

Mr. CRISP. Of course the House could not bring it in 
unless by using the new discharge rule. I was answer- 
ing the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lrrri£] by saying that 
if the House stands supinely by they could not avail them- 
selves. of their stupidity. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. If the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce had considered the bill, would it not have jurisdic- 
tion to strike out the appropriation in the bill to which the 
gentleman from Indiana objects? 

Mr. CRISP. Absolutely, and I so stated in the commence- 
ment of my remarks. If the bill was introduced to-day the 
Speaker would send it to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, which is the only committee in the House 
he could send it to. 7 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Certainly. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. On the question of committee 
amendments the gentleman will notice that the language used 
by the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, was as follows: 

It does not affect, however, the question as to whether they had the 
right to report a bill, because the bill does carry an appropriation, 
The amendment proposed by the committee does not change the 
status of the bill as reported to the House because the amendment 
might or might not be agreed to by the House. 


Mr. CRISP. Answering my friend from Indiana permit me 
to say the distinguished chairman of this committee [Mr. 
Winstow], and I have a real affection for him as well as the 
other gentlemen of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, when they spoke last week in opposition to this 
motion, not one of them raised the point that the committee 
had not reported this bill because it contained an appropria- 
tion. They never made that point. This morning here on the 
floor is the first I ever heard of it, and my good friends who 
argued in opposition to discharging the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce from further consideration of the 
bill did not think enough of the point to mention it in the three 
or four able speeches which we heard the other day. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The point of order was not 
timely until this morning. 

Mr. CRISP. They could have referred to {t as they did to 
many other things in the discussion of what took place in the 
committee. [Applause.] This was never mentioned. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not going to tire you; I have said all 
I can say. The Speaker acted within the rules of the House 
and performed his duty correctly in sending this bill to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The com- 
mittee accepted it and made no effort to change the reference, 
The position of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS] 
that the committee did not report the bill forthwith because 
of this appropriation is untenable. Even suppose it was true, 
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this House can direct it to do whatever it sees fit, and the 
orderly procedure of the House under the new rule provides 
that after 20 minutes debate the Honse can discharge any com- 
mittee from the consideration of any bill that it has had before 
it for 30 days. Therefore I do not see anything in the point 
made by the gentleman from Indiana, and in my opinion the 
point of order should be overruled. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, one point, it seems to me, settles 
the question now before the Speaker. That is, whether or not 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has juris- 
diction of the Barkley-Hewell bill. That question must be 
answered, I think, in the affirmative. If the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has jurisdiction, if the bill is 
properly before that committee, then certainly it is in order 
to make a motion to discharge the committee according ‘to 
provisions of the new rule. I think there is nothing else in- 
volved except that single proposition. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr, Speaker, I would like to say a word on 
a point that has not yet been developed. Mr. Speaker, this 
jis a new rule we are acting under to-day, and I hope it will 
not be considered presumptuous if I venture to make a sug- 
gestion which I would not make if in the discussion so far 
it had been presented to the Chair. 

The rule under which we are acting calls upon the House to 
determine whether or not this Barkley bill shall be taken from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The bill 
is there; it is not hanging in the air, Mr. Speaker, The ‘bill 
is now with the Interstate Commerce Committee. It is too 
late now to urge a point of order which should have been raised 
against its reference to the committee. If it is an appropria- 
tion bill, it should not perhaps have been referred to this par- 
ticular committee but to the Appropriations Committee. How- 
ever, it is with the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. The first point to be determined by the House is 
whether or not the committee shall be discharged from its 
consideration, and then whether or not it shall be taken up by 
this House. If the House decides that the bill shall come be- 
fore it, it can, being supreme, do anything it likes with the 
bill when it is properly before ft. It can then strike out the 
appropriation clause or amend the bill in any way it sees fit. 
In other words, deal with it in Committee of the Whole in the 
same manner as a standing committee would or could. 

I submit the point of order is addressed to a measure not 
before the House; that it comes too late; and that it is irrele- 
yant and incompetent at this time. In other words, it is too 
late to quarrel with its reference to a standing committee and 
too early to quarrel with its legistative form until it comes up 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the entire argument of the 
able gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cers] on his side of the 
proposition is based on the theory that the object of paragraph 
4. Rule XXII, is to prevent reporting of appropriations to the 
House by legislative committees. 

Now that is not what the rule says and it is not what the 
rule is intended to prevent, The rule is intended to prevent 
the reporting of bills on the floor of the House which contain ap- 
propriations. There is a very good reason for that. As ex- 
pressed by Mr. Mann, the object of this rule was to prevent the 
reporting of bills because the appropriation While out of order 
might be sustained by the House. 

If that be true, Mr. Speaker, we might as well throw over- 
board the entire Budget system. If every legislative com- 
mittee is to be permitted to report to this House bills contain- 
ing appropriations, and the House sees fit to adopt those ap- 
propriations, then good-by to the Budget. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Even if we assume that in 
view of the fact that the bill carries an appropriation the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce could not 
report it on account of this paragraph 4—which I do not 
agree Is a good assumption, because the committee could amend 
and authorize instead of appropriate—then where are we? 
Oan not the House cure the inability by discharging the com- 
mittee; or, if it can not, then where are we? If the com- 
mittee is not discharged, the bill remains with the committee, 
and it can not be brought ont in any way, because there is 
an appropriation in it. Is not that the legic of the gentleman's 
contention? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, of course I am not re- 
sponsible for a mistake made in the drafting of the bili carry- 
ing an appropriatien, which is out of order, and anyone who 
was responsible for it probably was not aware of the fact 
that it is violative of the rules of the House; but my conten- 


tion is simply this, that ‘the House ‘has no right to violate its 
rules without a change of the rules. If a committee 
not report the bill, has the House the right to violate its 
own rules by compelling the committee to do it? i 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. ‘The House ean do many 
things that a committee can not do. 

Saai LONGWORTH. It can, but it must abide by its own 

Mr. LITTLE. 1s not it still the only right of the House to 
‘simply refer that bill to some committee where it ‘belongs? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, I assume that it was the 
proper committee, except for one paragraph in it, which is out 
of order for the committee to report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana (Mr. San- 
bers] makes the point of order that the motion to discharge 
can not be applied to this bill because this bill could not ‘be 
reported out by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and was not properly before that committee for any 
action, and that therefore the House could not act upon it. 
The language of clause 4 of the rule certainly gives much 
countenance to that suggestion, because it provides in the 
beginning that no bill or joint resolution carrying an Appro- 
priation shall be reported by any committee not having juris- 
diction to report appropriations, and on the face of it that 
would seem to prevent a ‘committee not having that jurisdic- 
tion—as in the present instance, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commeree—from reporting out any such bill. 
But there is a subsequent sentence in the same clause which 
provides that a question of order on an appropriation in any 
eg py ered args at any time. 

at relieves clause of the objection suggested 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. en ee of N eee 
Budget system, because at any time that point of order can be 
made against the appropriation. Ever since the present occu- 
pant of the chair has been a Member of the House there has 
been a contention as to appropriating clauses in legislative 
bills. Te Chair remembers that under Mr. Speaker Olark for 
several sessions he determined on the policy of referring every 
bill like this which earried an appropriation to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Of course that naturally ‘killed the bill, be- 
cause the Committee on Appropriations could not report it out. 
The purpose of Mr. Speaker Clark was to indicate to Members 
£ ee nee that they must not write appropriations in legisla- 

ve 8. 

While the first clause of the rule does say that no committee 
shall report out any ‘bill of that kind, yet soon after this rule 
was adopted the Chair ruled upon it and held that the two 
clauses were contradictory and therefore that the committee 
might report eut such a bill, the Chair stating very explicitly 
at the time that it was a new question and that he would wel- 
come a decision by the House upon ‘the question. The House 
apparently acquiesced in that decision, and that has been the 
rule since, and the Chair dees not see why that dees not cover 
the present case. While technically a committee has no author- 
ity under the present language of that clause to report out a 
bill carrying an appropriation, yet such committees have been 
reporting out such bills and the House has contented itself with 
the remedy of striking out the appropriation on a point of 
order, ‘Therefore, although under the first sentence of that 
clause it would seem that the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has not jurisdiction, the Chair thinks under the 
practice it has. The new rule provides that a Member may file 
a motion to discharge a committee from ‘a bill or resolution 
which has been referred to it 80 days prior thereto. ‘This bill 
certainly had been referred te the committee 30 days. The 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mase JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
quiry. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If this bill, then, should be 
taken up and placed before the House, would a point of order 
lie against the appropriation clause in the bill? 

The SPEAKER. While the Chair does not care to decide 
that question now, at first blush the Chair would hold that that 
would still be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the rule 10 minutes on 
a side are allowed for debate upon the motion. I suppose the 
Chair does not care at this time to pass on who would be en- 
titled to the 10 minutes on each side? 

The SPEAKER, ‘The rule says that any Member can call it 
up, and the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes of those 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY, Yes. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman intend to close de 
bate himself upon this? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman think that that is 
carrying out the purpose of the rule? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the rules of the House the mover of 
any motion is entitled to close debate. I do not see any reason 
why there should be an exception in this case. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman proposes to yield some 
one three minutes and then some one else more time and then 
close himself? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know whether I shall yield any 
more or not, probably not. It is intended that there will be 
but one more speech on this side. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, as a 
minority member of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee I have been asked by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Barktey] to make a short statement to the House of the views 
of the minority members who favor the motion to discharge, and 
I shall be as concise in the brief time granted me as possible. 
The first statement I wish to make is that it is certain that this 
bill will not be considered by the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee so as to result in a vote upon the measure by 
the Congress. 

We must consider it under the discharge rule and at this 
time or not at all, Some urge to send it back to the committee 
with instructions to hold hearings and report it back to the 
House at a stated period. That means no vote upon the bill 
by this Congress. 

Granting that the committee will report it back to Congress, 
then in that case it goes on the calendar and stays there unless 
a favorable rule is gotten from the Committee on Rules for 
its consideration. Every Member knows that a favorable rule 
can not be secured, so reference back to the committee means 
death to the bill for the session, 

It is charged by those who oppose considering the measure 
at this time that the Members know little or nothing about 
the terms and provisions of the bill. That charge is a re- 
flection upon the intelligence, the industry, and ability of the 
membership of the House. Members have had the same oppor- 
tunity to read and study this bill that they have had to inform 
themselves upon every other measure before Congress. 

Does any Member want to go to his constituents and excuse 
himself for refusing to vote for any measure by saying that he 
did not haye time to read and study it and therefore was 
ignorant of its purposes and provisions? I do not think so. 
Some Members say that there has been no report from the 
Commerce Committee upon the bill. The reason for that situ- 
ation is well understood. A majority of the committee did not 
desire to make a report upon the measure, not because they 
do not understand the terms and provisions of the bill, but 
rather that they do not approve of its principles and purposes. 

The House committee might have had as complete hearings 
upon the bill as the Senate committee if they had so desired, 
The House committee voted not to hold hearings upon this 
measure and took up other, matters which will employ the time 
for this session, 

I think it is hardly fair for members of the committee to 
come now to the House with the plea that we should not be al- 
lowed to retain the Barkley bill because the committee has 
held no hearing upon the measure. They have brought the 
situation that confronts them upon themselves. The Members 
of the House have had full opportunity to inform themselves 
upon the provisions and purposes of this bill if they so de- 
sired, 

The bill itself has been available to every Member for more 
than two months. Its provisions are easily understood. It 
brings no new features or principles of practice into being. 
It is founded upon the oldest principle of Anglo-Saxon justice— 
the right of trial by jury.. The hearings before the Senate 
committee were very extensive. They are published and avail- 
able to every Member of Congress. They are too voluminous 
for most of us to find time to read them all. The advocates 
of the bill did not take much of the time of the Senate com- 
mittee or introduce extended evidence in favor of the bill. 
They let the bill itself speak for them. The opponents of the 
measure brought in opposition to it a long list of many of the 
greatest and best-known men in the railroad managerial world. 

If anyone believes the propaganda that a full presentation 
of the objections of the railroad managers was not permitted, 
let me reud you the names of those who appeared before the 
Senate committee and made full statements of their opposi- 
tions and objections to the Barkley bill: 


Hale Holden, chairman executive committee, Association of Railway 
Executives. 

Daniel Willard, president, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

C. R. Gray, president, Union Pacific, Omaha, Nebr, 

P. E. Crowley, vice president, New York Central Railroad, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Charles P. Neill, ma nager bureau of information, southeastern railways.. 

John G. Walber, vice president of personnel, New York Central Lines. 

Frank Karr, vice president and chief counsel, Pacific Electric Rail- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bird M. Robinson, president, American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Ben B. Cain, general counsel, American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation. 

W. T. Hargrett, president and general manager, Live Oak, Perry & 
Gulf Railroad. 

H. W. Purvis, general manager, Georgia & Florida Railway, and 
president of Statesboro Northern Railway, Augusta, Ga. 

Alfred P. Thom, attorney, Washington, D. C. 

J. H. Beek, executive secretary, National Industrial Traffic League, 
Chicago. 

Ben W. Hooper, chairman Railroad Labor Board, representing the 
public. 

C. E. Anderson, representing roads in the western and southern 
territory of the shop crafts. 

Theodore H. Davis, general chairman, eastern region, Pennsylvania 
Railroad system, representing Pennsylvania System Shop Craft Asso- 
ciations. 

S. L. Witman, representing shop craftsmen, 

E. W. Kilgore. 

J. L. Hldridge, president of railroad yardmasters. 

L. W. Fairchild, president, Protective Order of Railroad Trainmen, 

J. P. MacDonald, representing the clerical employees’ associations 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad system. 

E. Peterman, representing the general committee, Associ-t!on of 
craft employees, Altoona works, Pennsylvania Railroad system. 

M. S. Warfield, president, Order of Sleeping Car Conductors, 2,275 
members, and representing Brotherhood of Dining Car Conductors, 
membership about 1,500. 

Halleck Vandermark, vice general chairman, system adjustment 
board, Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

Edward Hoskins, president, American Federation of Railroad Work- 
ers, Chicago, 

J. L. Eldridge, president of Railroad Yardmasters of America. 

E. H. Malick, Milton, Pa., representing Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
miscellaneous employees. 

John C. Shafer, Representative in Congress from the fourth district 
of Wisconsin. 


No stronger array of opponents to the measure could be 
mustered in Washington if months were devoted to hearings 
on the measure. 

So this, in short, is the situation in which we find ourselves 
upon this matter which is now before the House. We can not 
send the Barkley bill back to the committee unless our pur- 
pose is to kill it. We can not deny consideration upon the plea 
of insufficient evidence and lack of knowledge unless we admit 
our own inability as representatives of the American people 
So we must admit that if we refuse consideration now it is 
because we are opposed to the purposes and principles of the 
bill itself. 

The lines are very clearly drawn. This is the first and 
only opportunity this Congress has had to show whether or 
not it believes the Esch-Cummins law is a perfect and sacred 
thing and not to be corrected in any particular. Now is the 
time and this is the place for every Member of the House to 
take a stand upon this question. 

We are not only going to decide the fate of this rallroad 
labor bill but we are going to determine whether or not the 
new discharge rule is to be a valuable instrument for the 
House to use when it chooses to assert its right to consider 
bills that a majority desires shall be voted on. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The other alternative is to still 
permit Congress to be a body completely controlled by a few 
powerful committee members. 

If we succeed in getting action upon this bill, no matter 
whether it is yoted up or yoted down, it will put an end to the 
tyranny of congressional committees. If the rule fails in this 
case, the fight to liberalize the rules of the House will go over 
into the succeeding Congress, 
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Now, a word as to the merits of the bill itself. It repeals 
title 3 of the transportation act, which is the authority for the 
present Railroad Labor Board. There is plenty of proof that 
the Labor Board has failed to make good the claims of its 
advocates. Secretary Hooyer said, in part: 

We have in this board confused four different functions in labor 
relationship. The board has in parts the machinery for collective 
bargaining, for arbitration, for conciliation, and judicial determina- 
tion. 


Because it was songlit to unite all these separate functions 
in one board it has failed to function satisfactorily as to any 
of them. 

Judge George W. Anderson, of Massachusetts, formerly a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, said in part: 

Turning to the labor provisions of the transportation act, the situa- 
tion is still blacker. A large part of the dominant managerial forces 
did not accept in good faith the labor provisions of the act. The 
general result is that the mass of railroad employees were, in my 
opinion, never so embittered and so distrustful of railroad manage- 
ment as now, The relations between the managerial staff and the 
operating staff were never so bad, The labor provisions of the trans- 
portation act are effectively discredited and so is the Labor Board. 


President Harding said in his speech at Kansas City upon 
the railroad situation; 

As a means of making possible righteous adjustment between rail- 
ronds and their employees, with due regard for the interest of the 
public, which pays, the Government established a Railroad Labor 
Board. Unfortunately, for reasons which are the subject of no little 
controversy, the board has never had the cooperation of the employer 
and employee for which its authors hoped. I am frank to say I do 
not hope for compliance on the part of employees so long as decisions 
are ignored by the managers. 


It is only necessary to add to the President’s statement the 
fact that 148 decisions of the Labor Board upon railroad dis- 
putes have been ignored and defied by railroad managers. - 

The Railroad Labor Board was doomed to be a failure from 
the first because its principles and practices contravene the 
fundamental principle of Anglo-Saxon law for the determina- 
tion of justice between men. The Railroad Labor Board pro- 
poses to be both court and jury in the settlement of disputes, 
and that plan has always proven a failure wherever. tried. 
The tribunal which is both court and jury seeks to decide all 
eases coming before it. The same contesting parties are 
continually bringing their disputes to the Railroad Labor 
Board, and yery soon it is set down by either one party or the 
other as biased and unfair, and since it has no power to en- 
force its decisions the litigants on both sides either ignore 
its Judgments or refuse to submit questions to its decisions. 

It has proven a complete failure in the opinion of all except 
those whom it favors and its continuance is only urged by those 
who fear that its condemnation would make a breach in the 
wall of sanctity with which they seek to surround the Esch- 
Cummins Act. 

The board of adjustment in the Barkley bill are patterned 
after those authorized in every prior congressional act that has 
sought to deal with disputes between employers and employees. 
The Esch-Cummins Act includes the principle of adjustment 
boards as one of its fundamental functions, but the railroad 
managers haye refused to establish them. The United States 
Railrond Administration used adjustment boards so effectively 
that 6,000 labor disputes were settled by this means with only 

2 appeals. The Barkley bill proposes to set up four national 
adjustment boards with a total membership of 40. Fourteen 
members on boards 1 and 2 and six on each of boards 3 and 4. 
Personally I think the number of board members might well be 
reduced to 24 in all, six on each board with salaries of $5,000 
euch and five members of the board of mediation and concilia- 
tion with salaries of $10,000 each, or a total salary list for 
board members of $170,000. At that cost, the Government's 
expense under the Barkley bill will be much less than is re- 
quired by the present Railroad Labor Board. ‘ 

But the basic advantage and superiority of the Barkley bill 
over the present Railroad Labor Board is that the Barkley bill 
provides for the settlement of labor troubles between repre- 
sentatives of labor and capital discussing and settling their 
differences between themselves with the aid of boards of ad- 
justment and mediation and conciliation. It is the only means 
of settlement of labor disputes that has ever been satisfactory 
to both sides. Such a settlement will make for permanent peace 
in the railroad world. 

Failing the settlement by mutual agreement, the Barkley bill 
provides a means of bringing about voluntary arbitration of 
labor disputes. Compulsory arbitration is un-American and 
has never settled any labor difficulty, and never will. The vital 


defect of the Labor Board provision of the transportation act 18 
that every case that comes before it is tried by the same jury. 

Under the Barkley bill every case affecting wages and work- 
ing conditions if not settled between the disputants themselves 
will be tried by a new and unprejudiced tribunal, selected for 
the settlement of each particular dispute. It may be urged 
that the adjustment boards are continuing tribunals. Anglo- 
Saxon judges try matters of minor importance and decide 
them. But when the English-speaking citizen is put upon 
trial as to his life, liberty, or his property his rights are de- 
cided by a jury of arbitration chosen for the trial of his case 
alone. How long would the American people as a whole sub- 
mit to having their right to work and earn a living put in 
jeopardy before a continuing and permanent jury? 

If once it is agreed that a permanent court can act as judge 
and jury in every case that shall be at issue in certain cases, 
then the foundation principle of trial by jury is destroyed. 

This bill does not interfere in any way with the existing 
rights of unorganized labor or those combinations outside the 
national labor organization. Every laboring man will have 
every right and protection under the Barkley bill he now 
enjoys. The local organizations and unorganized laborers have 
no representation on the present Railroad Labor Board nor on 
any board of adjustment acting under the Esch-Cummins law. 

Every labor organization, whether local, district, or national, 
will settle its grievances with its employers just as is done un- 
der the present law. They are not required to go to the 
boards of adjustment if they do not so desire. No labor or- 
ganization can now appeal to an adjustment board because 
there are none existing under the Esch-Cummins Act. Labor- 
ing men outside of the national organizations can appeal in 
cases of dispute to the Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
exactly the same as can the national organized crafts. That 
board, consisting entirely of representatives of the public, will 
give to all the same impartial assistance that they will grant 
to every labor body in the country. 

The public Board of Mediation and Conciliation will not be 
under the influence of capital or labor. They will represent 
first of all the people who must suffer when labor and capital 
come to open war. 

The Barkley bill will not stop all strife and disputes be- 
tween employer and employee. There will always be an 
eternal struggle for higher wages, and better labor conditions 
upon the part of those who must labor that they may live. 
Railroad managers must make railroad capital profitable or 
they will be deposed. And therefore the managers will strive 
to keep down labor costs in order that capital may receive 
greater returns. This brings about a constant conflict. But 
the Barkley bill will keep down labor strife to the minimum. 
Tt is based upon the fundamental principle of deciding dis- 
putes by a fairly chosen jury of arbitration acting by mutual 
agreement between both parties to submit to its judgment and 
decrees, and is therefore the fairest and surest way to bring 
about permanent settlements concerning the rights of men and 
of property. Therefore I must give it my support as a dis- 
tinct improvement over the discredited and impotent Railroad 
Labor Board. h 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker [applause], of course it 
is a manifest absurdity to attempt to present the side of those 
of us who are opposed to this motion in 10 minutes. I can 
only touch a few of the high spots—and there are some pretty 
high ones in this bill, We are undertaking to-day, gentlemen, 
an experiment in legislation, one which changes the process 
of legislation that has prevailed in this House ever since it was 
first organized, and one which if conducted recklessly might 
bring most serious consequences. We are proposing to dis- 
charge a committee from the consideration of a bill and to put 
it upon its passage at once. Have any of you thought of one 
feature of this bill? It proposes to set up a new governmental 
machine the salaries of the members of which exceed the total 
salaries of the President of the United States, the Vice President, 
the entire Cabinet, the entire Supreme Court, the President of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of this House, and you are to do 
that without one word of hearings or consideration by this com- 
mittee, That is one thing you propose to do. Now, I do not think 
this rule was ever intended to be applied in cases like this, I fa- 
vor a discharge rule where it relates to a case of a cominittee 
which has had under consideration a bill of importance, with the 
details of which the House is familiar and the committee is 
familiar, and upon which hearings haye been had, so as to pro- 
vide for a case where that committee being recalcitrant and 
refusing to allow the House to consider a matter as to which it 
was fully advised. But here is a situation where a committee 
has had no word of hearings upon the subject, upon a bill 
whose proponents admit took two years to draft. The gentle- 
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man from Alabama [Mr. Hicyptesnex], who is one of the strong 
proponents of this bill, the other day stood here upon the floor 
of this House and said: “I offer you on the one hand peace; 
I offer you on the other hand war.“ Upon what meat has 
this small Cæsar fed that he has grown so great that he can 
threaten us with war? What sort of a war? A strike? Who 
will that strike affect? It will affect 109,000,000 people who 
are given no consideration whatever in this bill, for this bill 
by its terms prevents the general public from having any rep- 
resentation whatever on any of these boards or committees or 
commissions provided herein. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The gentleman does not make 
that statement in good faith, that the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation does not have the public on if. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think it has one member—— 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Oh, five. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is only one of five boards. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. But the Board of Conciliation 
has not any power whatever unless voluntarily submitted to it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Unless voluntarily submitted, of course. 
But I am not here to talk—of course, -it is idle to consider or 
talk about the merits of this bil. The more I read this bill 
the more I think of the celebrated phrase of the late Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, The publie be dammed,” because it is the 
public that is to be excluded from participation in these mat- 
ters which are of such vital necessity to the transportation 
system of this country. I do not think that this bill should be 
put upon its pessage until at least some hearing could have 
been had upon it, and I do not think that any man here con- 
scientiously believes that it ought to be done, but, of course, 
great pressure has been brought for immediate consideration 
of this bill, and if there was that vital necessity for action upon 
this proposition by this Hoge, as gentlemen contend, why was 
the introduction of this bill delayed until about the Ist of 
March? 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Why was it not introduced earlier? 
I yield. 

Mr. KiNG. I find myself in a position where it does not 
seem possible to vote so as to do justice to either party and I 
am anxions for one to do that, and I am much impressed with 
the fact that the gentleman said that there ought to be some 
kind of hearings upon this bill. I think it is due to the pro- 
ponents of the bill that this precedent be not established in the 


House of bringing up a bill without a certain amount of hearing | 


and investigation, and I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
would be willing to suppert a preposition to attach certain 
conditions te the motion to send this back to the committee. 


J desire to make this motion when the proper time comes, if | 


I can secure recognition from the Speaker, and that is that the 
bill (H. R. 7338) be referred back to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with directions to proceed at once 
to hold hearings on said bill and report same to the House 


within 10 days with their conclusions thereon, and at that time 


said bill shall receive a preferential status under the rules of 
this House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can only say to the gentleman as 
far as I am eoncerned I weuld favor and urge the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to have hearings at once 
upon this subject, but I see before me the chairman of the Com- 
mittee en Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wixstow]. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he can answer the question propounded by the gentle- 
man from Dlinois [Mr. KIS]! 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, it would be easier to answer 
that question if it were divided. 

Mr. Speaker, as the question came to my ear it seemed to 
be a little complicated. Perhaps I can make a statement that 
will come somewhere near being an answer, or perhaps I can 
patch it out if it is not stated to the gentleman's satisfaction. 

I have indicated on two occasions, addressing the House, 
that the Committee on Interstate and Fereign Cammerce 
never refused to give this hill consideration except as to 
considering it now. 


to the question of never considering it, at no time was that 
proposition brought up. On the contrary, when the committee 
determined on a program, we set out this, that, and the other 
bills on which we had held bearings to complete; and when that 
was done, as I remember—and I think I am accurate—the 
committee, in response to a definite question, determined 
‘not officially by vote, but by acquiescence—to take up other 


We did vote and decided that it was not | 
in the interest of orderly procedure to consider it now. As 


3 bills; principally, in the first place, transportation 


My judgment is, if left entirely te their own devices, in 
the order of things at the very beginning of next week we 
would pick up transportation bills and have hearings thereon. 

Mre BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, does this come out of my 
time? I think the 10 minutes that the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Loxcwortn] is entitled to must have expired. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. Three quarters of a minute. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It shows the Justice of this new rule. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I want te say that the proposi- 
tion made by the gentleman from Illinois is along the samo 
lines as the proposition that was made to me by a railroad 
attorney from Chicago several days ago. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve three-quarters 
of a minute. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the seven minutes that I 
have at my disposal it will be impossible te go into detail about 
this measure, although I believe that im that time I can answer 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncworrs]. I felt, while he 
was discussing the bill, that the appropriate thing would be to 
move a recess while he read the bill, so that he could under- 
stand its provisions. He objects to the salaries that the bill 
prevides fer the members of the board set up in the machinery. 
That is a matter, of course, entirely within the control of the 
House when the bill is taken up for consideration. If Members 
of this Heuse do not approve of the salaries fixed in this bill 
they have the right to reduce them and to fix them at any 
figure they prefer or wish to fix. 

Now, with reference to hearings, I stated the ether day what 
happened in the committee. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Wixstow] says the committee decided not to take up 
the bill “now.” The way the thing came up, after many 
maneuvers, as I related in my deseription of the transaction on 
Saturday, was that there was a proposition to take up the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Coerrr], and when 
we finally got into executive session to let the committee knew 
what its program would be; that was the first bill decided on. 
The second bill to be taken up was the bill imtroduced by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoc], embodying a general re- 
vision of railroad rates. The third was this bill which is now 
under consideration. They voted to take up the other two bills, 
but voted against taking up this bill, which was the third, and 
then the committee voted to take up the truth in fabries” 
bill on the 15th of April. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mx. Wroxstow] has just annomneed that he is prepared to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of this bill the first of next week. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; “he is prepared.” The gentieman 
from Massachusetts is never so happy as when he has the com- 
mittee room full of witnesses and nething going on. ILaugh- 
ter.] 

The committee voted to have hearings on the “truth in 
fabric” bill, which the proponents of the bill did not ask for. 
They asked for action on the part of the committee. They 
started on these hearings on the 15th day of April—hearings 
which have been in progress every day since—and I hare in 
my pocket now a notice from the chairman of the committee 
stating that on to-morrow they will resume hearings on the 
“truth in fabric” measure. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. In the event the consideration 
ef this bill should be deferred, it would lose its privileged 
status, would it not? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Yes. Whatever the instructions might be 
with which it might be sent to the committee, when it came 
back it would be Hke any other bill on the calendar, and then 
it could only be taken up by special rule or called up on 
Calendar Wednesday when this committee had the call. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can not yield any further. I am sorry, 
but I am busy. {Laughter.] 

Now, about hearings: The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commeree in the Sixty-sixth Congress held hearings for 
months on this very subject. They reported ont the original 
Esch bill, which provided for national adjustment boards of 
the same kind as are provided in this bill. When the bill came 
on the floor here the Anderson amendment was introduced and 
substituted. The Anderson amendment provided for national 
adjustment boards, and nobody representing the public was on 
those boards, and the bim reported by the Comnifttee on Fater- 
state and Foreign Commerce provided fer national adjustment 
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boards, with equal representation from the railroad men and 
employees on both sides. The original Anderson amendment 
also provided for national adjustment boards, with nobody rep- 
resenting the public on them, but an equal number on each 
side representing the men and the railroads. 

That bill went to the Senate in that form. The Cummins bill 
was substituted. It also provided for national adjustment 
boards, with equal representation on both sides, and then pro- 
vided for a different kind of machinery in the place of the Rail- 
road Labor Board, which now exists, and different also from the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation in the bill to which I have 
referred. That bill went to conference, and the conferees—and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrnstow] and I were 
two of the conferees with the Senate—agreed to the creation of 
national adjustment boards with equal representation on both 
sides and with nobody from the public on any of these adjust- 
ment boards. That was a tentative agreement on the part of 
the conferees. An outline of the agreement was sent to Mr. 
Walker D. Hines, who at that time was Director General of 
Railroads and is now, I believe, general counsel for the Great 
Northern Railroad, and he sent it back with the suggestion that 
the provision for national adjustment boards, which was made 
compulsory in the tentative agreement of the conferees, should 
be changed so as to make it voluntary, so that they need not be 
created unless the railroads and the men should agree to their 
creation. But in none of these phases, from the original bill 
reported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
until the final report of the committee on conference between 
the House and Senate, was there ever any provision allowing 
publie representation on the boards of adjustment, because they 
are technical boards made up of technicians; they are boards 
dealing with expert questions in which the public is not inter- 
ested and do not concern wages in any respect whatever. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But they were not paid for out 
of the Public Treasury. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; they were not paid for out of the 
Public Treasury. After the Esch- Cummins bill was adopted, 
with a provision for voluntary adjustment boards, the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives held a meeting and appointed a 
labor committee, at the head of which, I believe, was Mr. 
Hale Holden. On that committee was Mr. Daniel E. Willard, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, and W. W. Atterbury, connected with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, although not an actual railroad 
man. By a vote of 8 to 1 the labor committee of the National 
Association of Railway Executives recommended that these 
boards of adjustment, representing an equal number on both 
sides, be created. That report was made to the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, and Mr. Atterbury, who was 
making the fight to crush all lahor organizations in the United 
States, won out before the full committee, and by a vote of 
60 to 41 they rejected the proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 
three-quarters of a minute in order that he may answer a 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky has no time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But, Mr. Speaker, I yield him three- 
quarters of a minute. I simply want to ask the gentleman this 


question: If he does not believe that the million or more men | 


who make their living by working on the railroads and who 


object to this bill ought not to have an opportunity to have a 


hearing? [Applause.]} 

Mr. BARKLEY. The million or more men who object, as the 
gentleman says—there is not the slightest evidence before this 
House to indicate that not only a million railroad men but 
that 100,000 railroad men who are free to express their yiews, 
object to this bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hvppreston] on the floor the other day 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not read the gentleman's speech. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, he has not yet printed his 
speech. The gentleman from Alabama in the course of. his 
speech said that this bill was asked for by 1,200,000 men, 
which leaves about 800,000 or 1,000,000 men. 

Mr. BARKLEY, There is nothing in this bill which pre- 
vents these million men from having their rights. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to sub- 
mit a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the motion to discharge the 
committee shall prevail, then, as I understand the rule, it will 
be next in order for any Member who signed the motion to move 
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the consideration of the bill and it shall then be considered 
under the general rules of the House, 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, That means that the House 
will resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the consid- 
eration of the bill, it being a Union Calendar bill. Now, my 
inquiry is this: If the consideration of the bill be not concluded 
to-day, when will it again be in order to move to proceed with 
its consideration? Will it he in order to-morrow, or will it go 
over for two weeks? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the Chair is willing to hear gen- 
tlemen on that question, but the Chair’s opinion is it would go 
over for two weeks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. T hope the Chair will not rule on that matter 
until the point is raised, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not. The Chair stated he 
would not preclude argument on that question, but the Chairs 
opinion at first blush is that it would go over for two weeks, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If this motion to discharge 
fails, would we then revert to the original suspension-day status 
and would it then be in order for me to renew my motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass H. R. 8869? 

. Did the gentleman say if the motion pre- 
¥ailed ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If it does not prevail. 

The SPEAKER, If it does not prevail, then the regular sus- 
pension business will be in order, and the Chair will probably 
recognize the gentleman, d 

The question is on the motion made by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] to discharge the committee. 

Mr, BARKLEY, Mr, Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 194, nays 
181, not yoting 57, as follows: 


YBAS—194 
Abernethy Doyle Lozier Robsion, K. 
Allen gan “yon Romjne By: 
Allgood Evans, Mont. MeClintie Rube 
Imon Favrot McKeown Sabath 
Arnold Foster McReynolds Salmon 
Ayres rear McSwa Sanders, Tex. 
Bankhead Fulbright MeSweeney Sandlin 
Barbour Fulmer MacGregor Schafer 
Barkley Funk Nala. ill. Schall 
Beck Gurber Major, Mo, Schnelder 
Berger t Gardner, Ind. Manlove Seger 
Black, N.Y. Garner, Tex. Mansfeld Shallenberger 
loom Garrett, Tex, Martin Sherwood 
Boies Gasque Mead Simmons 
Bowling Gilbert Miller, Wash. Sinclair 
Ox Glatfelter Milligan Sites 
Boylan Greenwood Minahan Smithwick 
| Brand, Ga. Griffin Montagne Steagall 
Briggs Hammer Mooney Stedman 
Browne, Wis, Hastings Moore, Ga. Stevenson 
Browning Hayden Moore, Va. Summers, Wash, 
| Buchanan Mill, Ala. Morehead Sumners, Tex. 
Buckley Hill, Wash. Morrow Swank 
Bulwinkle Holaday Nelson, Wis. Swing 
Busby Howard, Nebr. Nolan Tague 
Byrnes, S. C. uddleston O'Brien Taylor, Colo. 
Byrns, Tenn. Hudspeth O'Connell, N. Y. Taylor, W. Va. 
Canfield Hull, Iowa O'Connell, R. I. Thomas, Ky, 
Cannon Hall, Tenn, O'Connor, La, Thomas, Okla. 
| Carew Jacobstein O'Connor, N.Y. Tillman 
Carter James O'Sullivan Tucker 
Casey Jeffers Oldfield Underwood 
Celler Johnson, W. Va. Oliver, Ala. Vinson, Ga 
Clancy ones Oliver, N. X. Vinson, Ky. 
Collier Keller Parks, Ark. Voigt 
Collins Keily Peavey Watkins 
Connally, Tex, Kent Peery Weaver 
Cook Kindred Pon Wefald 
Cooper, Ohio ing Prall Weller 
Cooper, Wis. Kopp Quayle Williams, III. 
Corning Kvale Quin Wilson, Ind. 
Crisp LaGuardia Ragon Wilson, Miss. 
Croll Lampert Rainey Wingo 
Crosser Lanham Raker Wolff 
Cullen Lankford Rankin Woodruff 
Davey Lazaro Rathbone Woodrum 
Dickinson, Mo. Lee, Ga. Reed. Ark. Wright 
Donughton Lilly Reid, III. 
Dowell Lindsay Richards 
NAYS—181 — 
Ackerman Bixler Burtmess Cole, Ohio 
Aldrich Black, Tex. Burton Colton 
Andrew Bland Butler Connolly, Pa, 
Anthony Manton Cable Cramton 
Aswell Boyce Chindblom (Crowther 
Bacharach Brand, Ohio Christopherson Darrow 
Bacon Britten Clague Davis, Tenn. 
Beedy trowne, N. J. Clarke, N. v. en! 
Beers Brumm Cleary Dempsey 
Begg Burdick Cole, Iowa Denison 
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Dickinson, Iowa Hill, Md. Magee, N. Y. Speaks 
Driver Hoch Magee, Pa, Sproul, III. 
Dyer Hudson Mapes 1 Kans. 

monds Hull, Morton D. Merritt Stephens 
Elliott ull, William E. Michener Strong, Kans, 
Evans, Iowa Humphreys Her, 1, Strong, Pa. 
Foirchild Johnson, S. Dak. ills Sweet 
Fairfield Johnson, Ky. Moore, III. Taber 
Faust Johnson, Wash, Moore, Ohio Temple 
Fenn ost Moores, i Thatcher 
Fish Kearns Muda Thompson 
Fisher Kendall Nelson, Me. Timberlake 
Fitzgerald err Newton, Minn, Tincher 
Fleetwood Ketcham Newton, Mo, Tinkham 
Fredericks ess eee Treadwa 

ee Kincheloe Parker Under! 
Freeman Kurtz Patterson Vaile 
French Larsen, Ga Perkins Vincent, Mich, 
Frothingham Larson, Minn, Phillips Wainwright 
Fuller Lea, Calif. Porter atres 
Garrett, Tenn, Leatherwood Purnell Watson 
at ties Ee ee 

or, hibach nsle; e 
ioldsborough Linthicum eece J White, Kans, 
Graham, Il. Little Reed, N. T. White, Me. 
G „Ea. ngworth Roach Williams, Mich. 
Green, lowa wrey Robinson, Iowa Wiliam, Tex. 
Griest Luce Rogers, Mass, Williamson 
Hadley MeDuflle -~ Rouse Wilson, La. 
Hard McFadden Sanders, Ind. Winslow 
Harrison McKenzie Sanders, N. X. Wyant 
Haugen McLaughlin, Mich, Scott Yates 
Hawes McLaughlin, Nebr, Shreve Young 
Hawley Me Sinnott 
Hersey MacLafferty Smith 
Hickey Madden Snell 
NOT VOTING—57 

Anderson Greene, Mass. Murph Tilson 
Bell Hooker ‘ark, Ga Tydings 
Campbell Howard, Okla, Perlman Upshaw 
Clark, Fla. Johnson, Tex. Rayburn Vare 
Connery Kahn eed, W. Va. Vestal 
Cummings Knutson Rogers, N. II. Ward, N. Y. 
Curry Kunz Rosenbloom Ward, N. C. 
Dallinger Langley Sears, Fla. ason 
Davis, Minn, Lineberger Sears, Nebr, Winter 
Dickstein . Snyder ood 
Dominick McNulty Stalker Wurzbach 
Drane Michaelson Stengle hl 
Drewry Morgan ullivan 
Gallivan Morin woope 
Geran Morris Taylor, Tenn. 


So the motion to discharge the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. KUNZ. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? af 

Mr. KUNZ. I have just come in. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


. Gallivan (tor) with Mr, Tilson (against). 
- Morgan (for) with Mr. Morris (against). 
. Wurzbach (for) with Mr. Vare (against), 
Hooker (for) with Mr. Wood (against). 
. McNulty (for) with Mr, Geran against), 
ù Upebayy (for) with Mr. Drewry (aga . 
nutson Kor) with Mr. Winter (against), 

Connery (for) with Mr. Vestal (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Swoope with Mr. Bell. 

Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Stengle. 
. Michaelson with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Curry with Mr. Kunz. 
. Snyder with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 

Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Johnson of Texas, 
. Rosenbloom with Mr. Dominick. 
- Ward of New York with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Mr. Perlman with Mr. Logan. 
r. Stalker with Mr. Drane, 

Anderson with Mr. Rayburn. 
„Dallinger with Mr, Dickstein. 
x 3 ee a a 2 38 Sears of Florida. 
Cam W. r. Rogers of New Hampshire. 
. Morin with Mr. Sullivan, p 
. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Tydings. 
. Kahn with Mr. Cummings. 


The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of H. R. 7358, a bill to 
provide for the expeditious and prompt settlement, mediation, 
conciliation, and arbitration of disputes between carriers and 
their employees and subordinate officials, and for other pur- 
poses. 
TheeSPEAKER, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky to take up the bill H. R. 7358 for im- 
mediate consideration, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BARKLEY) there were—ayes 131, noes 143. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 


LXV——497 


Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis, 


Boyce 
Brand, Ohio. 
Britten 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 197, nays 172, 
not voting 63, as follows: 


YEAS—197 
Evans, Mont. Lowrey Romjue 
Favrot Lozier Rubey 
Fish Lyon Sabath 
Foster McClintic Salmon 
Frear McKeown Sanders, Tex, 
Fulbright McReynolds Sandlin 
Fulmer McSweeney Schafer 
Funk Aae Schall 
Gardner, Ind. Maor, III. Schneider 
Garner, Tex. Major, Mo. Seger 
Garrett, Tex, Manlove Shallenberger 
asque Mansfield Sherwood 
Gilbert Martin immons 
Glatfelter ead Sinclair 
Greenwood Miller, Wash, ites 
Griffin Milli Smithwick 
Hammer Minahan Steagall 
Hastings Montague Stedman 
awes ooney Stevenson 
Hayden Moore, Ga. Summers, Wash, 
Hil, Ala. Moore, Va, Summers, Tex. 
Hill, Wash, Morehead Swank 
Holaday Morrow Swing 
Howard, Nebr, Nelson, Wis. ague 
Huddleston olan Taylor, Colo, 
Hudspeth O’Brien Taylor, W. Va. 
Hull, Iowa O'Connell, N. Y. Thomas, SE 
Hull, Tenn, O'Connell, R.I. Thomas, Okla, 
Jacobstein O'Connor, La. Thompson 
James O'Connor, N. T. ‘Tillman 
Jeffers O'Sullivan Tucker 
Johnson, W. Va. Oldfield Underwood 
one: Oliver, Ala. Vinson, Ga, 
Keller Oliver, N. Y. Vinson, Ky. 
Kell Parks, Ark. Voigt 
Ken Peavey Watkins 
Kindred Peery Weaver 
King Pou Wefald 
Kopp Prall Weller 
Kurtz uayle Williams, III. 
Kvale uin Wilson, Ind. 
LaGuardia sa on Sb ost Miss, 
pert ney 
Lanham Raker Wolf, 
Lankford Rankin Woodruff 
Larsen, Ga, Rathbone Woodrum 
Lazaro eed, Ark. Wright 
Lee, Ga. Reid, III. 
Lill Richards 
Linens Robsion, Ky, 
NAYS—172 
Edmonds + Kiess Roach 
Elliott Kincheloe Robinson, Iowa 
Evans, lowa ung Rogers, Mass. 
Fairchild Larson, Minn, Rouse 
Fairfield , Calif. Sanders, Ind, 
Faust Leatherwood Sanders, N. X. 
enn vitt Scott 
Fisher Leblbach Shreve 
Fitzgerald Linthicum Sinnott 
Fleetwood Little th 
Fredericks Longworth Snell 
ee ce Speaks 
Freeman McDuffie Sproul, III. 
French McFadden Sproul, Kans, 
Frothingham McKenzie Stephens 
2 aid McLaughlin, Mich.Strong, Kans, 
arber 


McLaughlin, Nebr.Strong, Pa. 
MeLeod : S 


Browne, N. J, Garrett, Tenn, Sweet 
rumm Gibson MacLafferty Taber 
Burdick Gifford Madden Temple 
Burtness Goldsborough Magee, N. Y. Thatcher 
Burton ru ha m, III. Magee, Pa. Timberlake 
Butler raham, Pa. a Tincher 
Cable Green, Iowa Merritt Tinkham 
Chindblom Griest ichener Treadwa 
Christopherson Hadley Miller, III. Underhi 
Clague Hardy Mills Vaile 
Clarke, N. X. Haugen Moore, III Vincent, Mich. 
Clea Hawley Moore, Ohio Wainwright 
Cole, Iowa Hersey oores, Ind, Watres 
Cole, Ohio Hickey Nelson, Me. Watson 
Colton Hill, Md. Newton, Minn, Welsh 
Connolly, Pa. Hoch Newton, Mo, Wertz 
Cramton Hull, Morton D. Pai White, Kans, 
Crowther Hull, William E. Parker White, Me. 
Darrow Humphreys Patterson Williams, Mich, 
Davis, Tenn, Johnson, Ky. Perkins Williams, Tex, 
l Johnson, S. Dak, Philli Williamson 
Dempsey Johnson, Wash. Purne Wilson, La. 
Denison Jost Ramseyer Winslow 
Dickinson, Iowa Kearns Ransley Wyant 
river Kendall eece Yates 
Dyer Ketcham Reed, N. Y. Young 
NOT VOTING—63 
Anderson Dominick Kahn Morris 
Bacharach Drane Kerr Mudd 
ell Drewry Knutson Murphy 
Campbell Gallivan Langley Park, Ga. 
Clark, Fla, Geran Lineberger Perlman 
Connery Greene, Mass Logan Porter 
Cummings Harrison MeNult Rayburn 
Curry Hooker McSwain Reed, W. Va. 
Dallinger Howard, Okla. Michaelson Rogers, N. H. 
Davis, Minn. Hudson Morgan Rosenbloom 
ckstein Johnson, Tex, Morin Sears, Fla. 
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“a 
Sears, Nebr, 
Snyder 
Stalker 


Vare Wiater 4 
Vestal 
Ward, N. Y. Worsbach 
Stengle Tydings Ward, N. C. Zihlman 
Sullivan Upshaw Wason = 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs; 
On this yote: 


Connery (for) with Mr, Vestal En: 


Rwoope 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Tilson 


. Gallivan (for) with Mr. Tilson (against), 
. Morgan (for) with Mr. Morris (against 
Wurzbach (for) with Mr. Vare nst 
. Hooker (for) yAn 7 55 97 555 

4 PENU hs or) wi 


r. haw 
HY ral (for) with Mr. Winter (against). 


Mr. 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Mudd with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Wason with Mr. Kerr. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. SIMMONS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Nebraska rise? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Nebraska, 
Mr, Sears, asked to be recorded as against the Howell-Bark- 
ley bill. He is unable to be present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the appropriation of $500,000 in this bill at the end of 
the bill as being unwarranted. The rules say that a point of 
order may be made at any time. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks that is in order. The 
Chair overrules the point of order.“ 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the House 
having voted to proceed immediately to consider this bill, the 
House resolves itself automatically into the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair rather thinks‘the gentleman 
ought to make that motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Chair thinks that, I will make the 
motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 7358. $ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7358. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the noes seemed to have it, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. I ask 
for the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, let me ask the Chair this 
question. 

The SPEAKER. No rights will be lost. The gentleman 
from Kentucky will state his question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to make this 
suggestion. I do not want to enter into any discussion. This 
is a new rule under which the House proceeds and the House 
has voted to proceed immediately to the consideration of this 
bill under the rules of the Honse. It strikes me that that vote 
would put this bill in a situation where the House auto- 
matically, because it is a Union Calendar bill, resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House without further 
action for the consideration of the measure, and it is not 
necessary 

Mr. LON GWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
has made his point of order too late. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I asked the Speaker that before we had 
voted on it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I know, but the gentleman has made 
the motion and we have voted and divided. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Speaker said I would not lose any 
rights. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the Chair has declared that the 
noes have it. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have voted on the motion. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman made the 
motion and we have voted on the gentleman’s motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The motion made was to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my demand for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, there might have been 
either a motion to go into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union or, in the language of the rule, to 


proceed immediately to consider the bill. Now, having voted 
to proceed immediately to the consideration of the bill, under 
this rule, and under the procedure which I think ought to be 
established as a precedent, because we are going to be gov- 
erned in the future by rulings on this rule now, the House 
automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union without any further action. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman’s point of order comes too late. He him- 
self made the motion that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and 
ne Hoge has divided and the Chair has declared that the noes 

ave it. 

we BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Chair knows what oc- 
curre 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, if I might be permitted, I would 
like to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that this bill 
is not and never has been on any calendar. Therefore the 
automatice going into the Committee of the Whole House is 
impossible. This bill was taken out of the committee without 
a report, and if the vote to discharge the committee failed 
then the bill would have been killed. If the motion to dis- 
charge the committee was agreed to and the motion to consider 
the bill had failed, then the bill would have gone on the Union 
Calendar. The fact that the motion carried precludes the possi- 
bility of this bill ever getting on any calendar, and the only 
question before the House is, Will the House in Committee of 
the Whole proceed as against some other time to consider the 
bill? Hence there is no such thing as going automatically into 
Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. BARKLEY, If the motion to proceed immediately to 
consider the bill was defeated, having been taken from the 
committee, the bill would have gone on the Union Calendar 
because it involves an expenditure from the Treasury. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that notwithstanding the merits of the question the 
gentleman makes his point too late, for he himself moved to 
go into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union which would deprive him of the legality of his point. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? If the 
bill is to be considered, do we not have to consider it in Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It should be considered in Committee 
of the Whole, and the gentleman from Kentucky has moved 
to consider it in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas, It makes no difference what the 
gentleman from Kentucky has done, under the rules of the 
House it requires it to be considered in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. If the House desires 
to consider it, how can the House consider it unless it goes 
into Committee of the Whole House? It makes no difference 
what the gentleman from Kentucky has done, it has to be 
considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I insist on my point of order, Mr. 
Speaker, that notwithstanding the merits of this question the 
gentleman's point comes too late. I would like a ruling on the 
point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. I think, Mr. Speaker, we must all concede 
that the point made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loxe- 
WorTH] is well taken. Undoubtedly the question raised by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] comes too late, But 
this is a new rule. It is a procedure for which there is no 
precedent, and we are establishing here a routine to be fol- 
lowed for all time. Under these unusual circumstances I 
trust the gentleman from Ohio will not insist upon his point 
of order but will permit at least a brief discussion of this 
phase of a rule which from its very nature can be invoked only 
on occasions and measures of exceptional importance. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, is a Union Calendar bill. Under the 
rules of the House it must be considered in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. It follows, there- 
fore, that a vote to proceed to its consideration is a vote to 
proceed to its consideration in the committee. 

This being true, a second vote on going into the committee 
is wholly superfiuous. It could have no legitimate purpose and 
would add nothing pertinent to the proceedings. It would be 


an unnecessary duplication and would needlessly consume the 
time of the House in another roll call. The original motion 
should provide for consideration in the committee. Any other 
course contributes to delay and obstruction and would contra- 
vene the express provisions and purpose of the rule. 

I trust the Speaker will be permitted to pass upon the 
question and to set a precedent which will best provide for the 
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orderly and expeditious disposition of such motions in the 
future. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the sole question here is whether 
under the new discharge rule the House now automatically 
resolves itself into Committee of the Whole or whether it re- 
quires a motion to go into Committee of the Whole. I quote 
from the rule, “If it shall be decided in the affirmative, the 
bill shall be immediately considered under the general rules 
of the House.” The House has just yoted affirmatively on that 
proposition, and I submit that a proper and intelligent con- 
struction of the rule would be that the House automatically 
resolves itself into Committee of the Whole—that being the 
real question which was submitted to the House. I submit that 
a motion to go into Committee of the Whole is not neces- 
sary. I submit that if the gentleman from Kentucky made the 
motion on intimation from the Chair, the House does not lose 
any of the rights and the gentleman from Kentucky does not 
lose any of his rights. I submit it is unnecessary to take a 
vote a second time after the House has just voted to consider 
the bill under the general rules of the House, which considera- 
tion must be in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I concede that the gentleman is correct as far 
as he goes, but he does not go clear through the proposition. 
What are the general rules of the House? They are that when 
a bill is on the Union Calendar on Calendar Wednesday the 
House goes into Committee of the Whole automatically, but on 
every other day except on Calendar Wednesday a motion is 
necessary to go into Committee of the Whole. Now, the gen- 
tleman does not contend that this bill either is on the Union 
Calendar or that ít is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. POU. I contend that when the House voted that this 
bill should be considered under the rules of the House that 
action by the House put the bill on the Union Calendar, If 
not, what does the provision in the rule mean? 

Mr. BEGG. The orderly procedure under the rules, 

Mr. POU. What is it? 

Mr. BEGG. That the House shall go into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In view of the statement the 
Speaker made a few moments ago in response to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry as to when this bill would next be in order 
if not concluded to-day, and he said his present idea about it 
was that it would go over for two weeks; that it could only 
come up on suspension Mondays. Now, in view of the argu- 
ments that will be made sustaining that idea, may I ask the 
gentleman from North Carolina if he does not think the ex- 
pression “under the general rules of the House” might mean 
that they would have to proceed under a motion to suspend 
the rules? I[Laughter.] 

Mr. POU. I think I would rather the gentleman would an- 
swer that himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAPES. Why is not the situation here the same as 
when the question of consideration is raised on any bill? The 
question of consideration may be raised when a bill is called 
up in the regular procedure under the general rules of the 
House, and if the House desires to do so, it has a roll call 
on the question. After that if the House decides to consider 
the bill, the motion must be made to go into the Committee of 
the Whole. We have here, it seems to me, a parallel situa- 
tion. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] made the 
motion to discharge the committee from further consideration 
of the bill, and that motion was carried. The rule provides 
that if that motion carries, the House must determine then 
whether the bill shall go on the calendar, as though it were re- 
ported by the committee in the first instance, or whether the 
House shall immediately consider the bill the same as if the 
bill was on the calendar. The House having decided to con- 
sider the legislation instead of putting it on the calendar in 
the regular way, it must determine then by vote to go into 
the Committee of the Whole the same as in other cases. When 
a bill is on the Union Calendar, called up on Calendar Wed- 
nesday, the rule provides specifically that the House auto- 
matically resolyes itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. There is nothing in this 
rule that requires any such procedure. The procedure is here 
set forth step by step, and we have taken only two steps so 
far, one of them to discharge the committee and the other to 
consider the legislation under the general rules of the House 
instead of putting it on the calendar. It seems to me that we 
must necessarily now decide whether we are going into the 


-4 
Committee of the Whole House on thé state of the Union to 
consider the bill further. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I rise to pro- 
pound a question for information, parliamentary and legisla- 
tively. The question of time has been seriously discussed by 
several of the gentlemen this morning, and the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson] informed us that we were 
on the verge of adjournment. The information I would like 
to have is, Did the gentleman from South Dakota speak by 
authority? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. This 
is the first time this rule has been interpreted, and the Chair 
thinks it is quite important that we should settle it now care- 
fully and rightly. The Chair will state the way it lies in his 
mind at the present time and then he will be glad to hear from 
gentlemen who have opinions on the parliamentary status, 
The rule under which we are proceeding provides that if the 
motion to discharge prevails, it shall then be in order for any 
Member who signed the motion to move that the House pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of the bill. While the rule 
provides that the House shall proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill, yet in the case of a bill which must be 
considered in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, the Chair thinks that the proper motion would be 
not to proceed to immediate consideration, but that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill, because 
that is the procedure in other similar situations. One can not 
raise the question of consideration in the House on a bill that 
is on the Union Calendar, because it has been held that the 
way to raise the question of consideration in that situation is 
to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill. That motion raises the question of consideration. 
It seems to the Chair that it would establish a good precedent 
if the House should follow that analogy here and decide that 
when a bill from which the committee has been discharged is 
on the House Calendar, the proper motion is that the House 
proceed to its immediate consideration, but that when it is a 
bill that must be considered in Committee of the Whole, the 
motion would be to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill. As was suggested by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] it seems preposterous to 
Say that we should first move to consider the bill and then 
move to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 


‘of the Union to consider it, which raises the same issue. Why 


would it not be well to follow the analogies of ordinary pro- 
cedure and hold that with a bill that must be considered in 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
the proper way to raise the question of consideration is to 
move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union? In that way the 
question of consideration is raised immediately. When it is a 
bill which does not need consideration in the Committee of 
the Whole then the proper motion is that the House proceed 
to its immediate consideration. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the question of consideration 
was raised, and then afterwards the motion was made by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barkiry] that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. A vote was taken upon that, and the 
Chair ruled that the motion was lost. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I decline to yield. Then the gentleman 
from Kentucky, after the motion was made and the vote put 
and the declaration made by the Chair that it was lost, rose 
in his place to a point of order, that point of order being that 
the House should automatically resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. If 
there ever was a period during the consideration of the prob- 
lem before us when that suggestion should be made, we had 
gone by it at the time the gentleman from Kentucky raised 
the question. My contention is, and I want to impress this 
upon the Speaker of the House, that the question has already 
heen decided by a vote of the House, and that it is now too 
late to raise the question or to ask for a roll call. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is no doubt on 
that question, and that the gentleman is correct. The zentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] made that point. The 
Chair thinks it is too late, because the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky had made the motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole House, and then the gentleman from Texas made a 
point of order, and the Chair assured the gentleman from 
Kentucky that that should not interfere with his rights. 
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> Mr. LONGWORTH. * Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the 
Chair suggested that the first motion to discharge having 
been acted upon favorably, that the second motion, where a 
bill is on the Union Calendar, should be that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I suggest to the Chair, suppose the 
consideration of the bill is not completed upon a certain 
Monday and the bill goes over two weeks, what is the motion 
then? 

The SPEAKER. The motion that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union again. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the Chair, 
the impression of the Chair was that possibly the motion made 
by the gentleman from Kentucky for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill was improvident—— 

The SPEAKER, Superfluous. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Unnecessary, and that the motion that 
should have been made was that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee. of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
The difficulty I see on that proposition is that the bill is in this 
sort. of status, that it is not properly identified with either 
calendar of the House. The only calendar this bill is men- 
tioned is the calendar of the motion to discharge a committee, 
and when the question comes up and an affirmative vote had 
on the motion to discharge the committee, as I understand it, 
I do not see how that could go automatically to either calendar 
of the House, although the subject matter of the bill might 
indieate that it ought to go to the Union Calendar or to the 
House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. It is not necegsary to determine which 
calendar it should be on. If it involves a charge on the Treas- 
ury, it has to be considered in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and the bill itself shows that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In other words, the Chair's opinion is 
that the bill itself shows it is a bill which would ordinarily go 
on the Union Calendar and that the proper motion would be to 
go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair very clear. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I insist on my point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. Speaker, of course this is a new rule, 
and there is no precedent for the character of the words or 
phraseology of the motion after the committee has been dis- 


charged. The natural thing under a rule of this kind would be 


to make a motion in the exact language of the rule, and that 
is the motion which I made, that under this rule the House 
proceed to the immediate consideration of the bill. Now, that 
is the language of the rule, and that motion carried. Now, 
that being true, the question of consideration having been 
passed on by the House and having been adopted by the House 
that it should be considered immediately, the question arose in 
my mind—and I suppose it would arise in anybody's mind 
whether the House automatically went into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union or a motion was 
necessary. I had some doubt about that and propounded an 
inquiry to the Speaker, and upon his suggestion I moved that 
the House go into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. The House was dividing, and the Speaker 
had announced that the noes seemed to have it. At that point 
a demand for the yeas and nays was made, and I arose, and 
then the Speaker announced that nobody would lose his rights 
by reason of this discussion, and therefore the motion to go 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Unjon and the procedure we had up to that time had not been 
deelared lost; but if I understand even if the Speaker holds 
I do not care personally whether the motion made at first 
was a motion to go into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union or whether the motion I made was 
proper; so far as the future is concerned it does not make 
any difference which the Chair holds; it probably will be a 
precedent—under the present status of the situation the House 
would vote on the motion to go inte the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union that I made originally, 
so there would be a roll call, as I understand. 

A Meurer: If demanded. 

Mr, BARKLEY. If demanded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would be well to settle 
this—— 

Mr. BARKLEY, While I am on my feet, in order to be abso- 
lutely sure, if the demand for the yeas and nays has not been 
made I make that demand. 


5 The gentleman will be recognized for that 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the situ- 
ation it is this: The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
made a motion that the House resolve itself into the Committea 
of the Whole House for consideration of this bill. The Chair 
put the question and the House divided; and the Chair held 
that the nays have it. 

The SPEAKER. That the noes seemed to have it. j 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘That the noes have it. The gentleman 
from Texas then demanded the yeas and nays, which motion he 
subsequently withdrew. I contend it is now in order to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the Suspension Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The Chair thinks 
this is the exact status of the case. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY} moved that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
on which there was a viva voce vote, and the Chair said that 
the noes seemed to have it. Then the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON} demanded the yeas and nays. He then made a 
peint or order, as the Chair remembers the sequence, and the 
gentleman from Kentucky protested that he should not lose his 
rights. The Chair assured him that no rights should be lost, 
and the Chair thinks that the vote has not been permanently 
determined and the House is still dividing, and that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky still has the right 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Will the Chair permit a suggestion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to go a step further, 
if the gentleman will permit the Chair to finish. 

The one question that it seems to the Chair as wise for us 
to have settled now, with a view to the procedure in the future, 
is as to whether, when a bill is one which requires to be con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole, there shall be two votes on 
that, one to consider the bill, and second, to go into Committee 
of the Whole; and the Chair does not criticize the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] in moving consideration, He 
followed the exact language of the rule, as was the proper and 
safe course. But the Chair thinks we might well decide now that 
for the future we might give the language a different interpre- 
tation. There are two ways of raising the question of consid- 
eration in the House—one by using that language and the 
other, in the case of bills on the Union Calendar, by moving 
to go into the Committee of the Whole for their consideration. 
Why sheuld we not follow that precedent here and, in case of 
bills which impose a charge on the Treasury, move that the 
House proceed to its immediate consideration by moving thut 
the House resolve itself inte the Committee of the Whole House? 
Then we follow the spirit of the rule if not its exact language, 
and save one roll call, and the Chair would be inclined in the 
future, unless the House shall otherwise decide—of course, it is 
too late on this bill—if it is a bill that requires the House to 
go into Committee of the Whole, that that motion should be 
made immediately, and then it would not be necessary to make 
the motion for immediate consideration. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that the 
Speaker is correct in this particular, that the motion, if the 
bill were on the House Calendar, would be to consider the bill, 
and, if it were on the Union Calendar, it would be to immedi- 
ately consider the bill, and that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, the 
prime purpose being to immediately consider the bill. There 
might be a question with gentlemen as to whether they would 
have one or the other. The motion, if it was on the House 
Calendar, would be to immediately consider the bill, and, if it 
was on the Union Calendar, it would be to Immediately con- 
sider the bill and for the House to resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
it is the manifest intention of this rule to have three votes, 
and I want to briefly state why I think so. In the first place, 
the motion that is made is to discharge the committee from 
the consideration of the bill. Now, it is very essential to de- 
cide that. The House having decided that the committee for 
some reason ought to be discharged, it settles that proposition. 
Then the next proposition that arises Is, Shall the House pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of the bill? Now, what 
is that proceeding for? To see whether the House wants to 
consider it on the same day or whether it wants to consider it 
in the orderly procedure that would follow if the bill went on 
the calendar. If the motion does not prevail, this is what hap- 


pens: Should the House by vote decide against immediate 
consideration of such bill or resolution, it shall be referred 
to its proper calendar and be entitled to the same rights and 
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privileges as it would have had if the commitee to whom it 
was referred duly reported the same to the House for con- 
sideration. 

Now, this House might well vote, Mr. Speaker, to discharge 
the committee from the consideration of the bill and at the 
same time conclude that it was not advisable to take it up the 
same day, but that it ought to be put on the calendar, and 
take its turn with other calendar bills to be called up on 
Calendar Wednesday, or by a special rule of the House to con- 
sider it. If that is the object of the rule, then the motion of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is a proper mo- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. In this case why should not the House, 
having exactly the same oportunity to express its will, instead 
of moving that the House proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of it, the language should read, “That the House re- 
solye itself into Commitee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of it“? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Granas] will permit, the House votes to consider it, Mr. 
Speaker, and the House might desire not to resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to 
consider it, but to move to refer it back to the legislative com- 
mittee. It is true the motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole would have preference over that; but the House might 
desire, after determining to consider it, to postpone it. Sup- 
pose it was near night and the House might not desire to 
consider it at all. Then you might postpone it to another day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The House to-day might 
not desire to consider it in Committee of the Whole because it 
might desire instead to consider House bill 8869, coming from 
the Committee on World War Veterans. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. In that case the House might want to yote. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. There might not be any Member 
of the House who would want to go into Committee of the 
Whole. They might refer it. 

The SPEAKER. It is not in order to refer it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, It is in order for the House to 
refer it to the proper calendar; and if the motion, in the first 
instance, has to be that the House shall resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of that bill—if that is the proper motion— 
then the only thing the House would determine was whether 
it would go into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, while there might be a third of the membership 
of the House that would prefer to have the bill go on the 
calendar and come up in an orderly way. Now, it occurs to 
me, Mr. Speaker, that that was the object of the rule. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one must give to every bit of the language 
in this rule its reasonable and ordinary interpretation, and the 
rule says— 

It shall be in order to move to proceed with the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 


Now, that can not be varied from. That is the rule of the 
House. That states the motion, states what it shall be, and 
while the question of consideration is not necessary and per- 
haps is not provided for by other rules of the House, it is 
provided for here, because it occurred to the persons who made 
this rule, evidently, if they thonght about it, that the question 
would be a proper question for the House to decide in a matter 
of this kind, whether they should at once proceed to go into 
Committee of the Whole House or whether they should go 
through the calendar in the ordinary procedure. In that view 
of it I think it would be safer for the Chair to hold that this 
question of consideration was proper in this procedure and that 
the following motion would be the motion which the gentleman 
suggested, namely, to go into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, as this is the first time that we 
have tried to operate in the House under the new discharge 
rule, I think it is very important that we do act under and in 
accordance with the intent and purpose of the House when it 
adopted this rule. While I was not entirely in favor of it 
when it was originally adopted, I am very sure that I under- 
stand the intent and purpose not only of the Rules Committee 
but of the House at that time, and I am in entire accord with 
the suggestion of the Speaker that the wording of the motion, 
after the committee has been discharged, should depend on 
whether the bill was on the Union Calendar or on the House 
Calendar, but that one motion was all that was necessary; and 
if you refer to the reading of the rule itself, that motion 
was made high privilege in order to prevent any delay what- 
ever in taking up the legislation in the Committee of the 
Whole. My contention is, if the gentleman had made his origi- 
nal motion in proper form, that one motion was all that was 


necessary, and the committee automatically went into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized to 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Garrett] desire to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not, Mr. Speaker, except 
to say this: I am in accord with the suggestion of the Chair 
that the proper motion, after the House has voted to discharge 
a committee from the consideration of a bill which, if reported 
from the committee, would be referred to the Union Calendar, 
is to move to go into Committee of the Whole for the consid- 
eration of that bill. That I understand to be the opinion of 
the Chair, and with that opinion I am in entire accord. 

So far as the immediate situation which confronts us is 
concerned, unless we do go into Committee of the Whole, I 
do not know what becomes of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. It goes on the calendar. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, That is the question. Would 
it? Because the House has voted to consider it. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, yes; it would be put on the calendar, 
all right. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The third part of the rule 
is—and I am reading from page 407, paragraph S85— 

Should the House by vote decide against the immediate considera- 
tion of such bill or resolution, it shall be referred to ite proper 
calendar, 


Well, now, the House has voted for the consideration of this 
bill, and it is merely a question of how we are going to get 
at it. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, that is an academic question; 
but the Chair thinks, fer instance, that if the House votes for 
its immediate consideration and then at any time later the 
House, before it is completed, drops the bill temporarily, it 
goes on the ealendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
present one view of this matter which I have not yet heard pre- 
sented, The House adopted the second motion, which was that 
the House proceed to the immediate consideration of the bill; 
not consideration at some future time, but to the “immediate” 
consideration of the bill. By rule 27 such motion is made of 
high privilege. That rule provides also that if such motion be 
decided in the affirmative, the bill shall be immediately con- 
sidered—* immediately“ considered—under the general rules 
of the House. Now, one of the general rules of the House is 
that any bill which would, if enacted into law, impose a charge 
upon the Public Treasury—as the pending bill would should 
it become a law—must be first considered in Committee of the 
Whole. And so the fact clearly is that the House has already 
voted to consider this bill immediately under a general rule 
which provides that it, like all other bills of similar character, 
must be first considered in the Committee of the Whole. One 
of the general rules of the House is, I repeat, that a bil to 
impose a charge upon the Public Treasury must first be con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole. And therefore, the House 
having already voted to consider this bill immediately, it auto- 
matically goes before the Committee of the Whole. After 
what the House has done, no motion to go into Committee of 
the Whole is necessary. To put a motion now to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole would be simply putting the same motion 
which has already been adopted by the House. 

Mr. SNELL. That was the intent and purpose of the rule 
when we originally considered and presented it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And that, Mr. Speaker, I am 
just assured by the chairman of the Committee on Rules, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SN, was the plain and 
only intent and purpose of Rule XXVII when it was considered 
and reported by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SNELL. The only trouble is that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Barktey] made a motion when he should not 
have made it, because it was entirely unnecessary under the 
discharge rule. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not only was it entirely unnec- 
essary, but it did not affect the proceedings—the parliamentary 
status—at all. . 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama demands the 
regular order. The regular order is the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky moved that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. On that motion the 
Chair said the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that the last motion is unnecessary and it is putting 
the same motion which, under the rules, was adopted. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is not necessary, but 
the Chair feels obliged to recognize the gentleman for that 


motion. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The House has already voted on 
it under the rules. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 193, nays 164, 
not voting 75, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Al 


Browning 
Buchanan 


Collins 
Connally, Tex. 


Coo 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 


Ca 
Crol 
Crosser 


vey 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dickinson, Mo. 


Ackerman 
Aldrich 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Aswell 
Bacharach 


Bixler 
Black, Tex. 
Bland 
Blauton 
Brand, Ohio 


Ca 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 


Clague 
Clarke, N. X. 
Cleary 
Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Colton 
Connolly, Pa, 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Darrow 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Denison 
3 Iowa 
river 


Dyer 
Edmonds 


8 
urdick 

Campbell 

Clark, Fla. 


Conne 
Cong. 


Dallinger 


YBHAS—193 

Doughton Lea, Calif. Richards 
Dowell „Ga. Romjue 
Doyle Lilly Rubey 

Eagan Lindsay Sabath 
Evans, Mont. Lowrey Salmon 
Favrot Lozier Sanders, Tex. 
Fisher Lyon in 
Foster eClintic Schafer 
Frear McKeown Schall 
Fulbright McReynolds Schneider 
Fulmer McSweeney Shallenberger 
Funk MacGregor Sherwood 
Gardner, Ind. Major, III. Simmons 
Garner, Tex. Major, Mo. Sinclair 
Garrett, Tex. ans Sites 

Gasque Martin Smithwick 
Gilbert ead Steagall 
Glatfelter Miller, Wash. Stedman 
Greenwood Mungan Stevenson 
Hammer ahan Summers, Wash. 
Hastings Montague Sumners, Tex. 
Hawes Mooney wank 
Hayden Moore, Ga. Swing 
Hill, Ala. Moore, Va Tague 
Hill, Wash. Morehead Taylor, Colo 
Holaday Morrow Taylor, W. Va. 
Howard, Nebr. Nolan Thomas, 
Huddleston O'Brien Thomas, Okla. 
Hudspeth O'Connell, N. T. Thompson 
Hull, Iowa O'Connell, R. 1. Tillman 

Hull, Tenn. O'Connor, La. Tucker 
Jacobstein O'Connor, N. Y. Underwood 
James O'Sullivan Vinson, Ga 
Jeffers Oldfield Vinson, Ky. 
Johnson, W. Va. Oliver, Ala Voigt 
Jones Oliver, N. Y. Watkins 
Keller Parks, Ark. Weaver 
Kell Peavey Wefald 
Ken Peery eller 
Kindred Pou Williams, III. 
King Prall Wilson, Ind. 
Kop uayle Wingo 
Kvale uin Wol 
LaGuardia agon Woodruff 

aampert Raker Woodrum 
Lanham Rankin Wright 
Lankford Rathbone 
Larsen, Ga. Reed, Ark. 
Lazaro Reid, III. 

NAYS—164 

Elliott Kiess Rogers, Mass. 
Evans, Iowa Kincheloe Ro 
Fairchild Kunz Sanders, Ind 
Faust Leatherwood Sanders, N. Y. 
Fenn Leavitt tt 
Fish Lehlbach Shreve 
Fitzgerald Linthicum Sinnott 
Fleetwood Little Smith 
Fredericks Longworth Snell 
Frec Luce Speaks 
French McDuffie Sproul, III 
Frothingham McFadden Sproul, Kans. 
Fuller McKenzie Stephens 
Garber McLaughlin, Mich. Strong, Kans. 
Garrett, Tenn, McLaughlin, Nebr. Strong, Pa. 

tibson McLeod Sweet 

ifford MacLafferty Taber 
Goldsborough Madden Temple 
Graham, III. Magee, N. I. Thatcher 
Graham, Pa, Magee, Pa. Timberlake 
Green, lowa pes ‘Tincher 
Griest Merritt Tinkham 
Hadley Michener Treadway 
Hardy Mills Vaile 
Hawley Moore, III. Vare 

Hersey Moore, Ohio Vincent, Mich. 

ickey Moores, Ind. Wainwright 

Hill, Md. Newton, Mo. Watres 
Hoch Paige Watson 
Hudson Parker Welsh 

Hull. Morton D. Patterson Wertz 

Hull, William B. Perkins White, Kans, 
Humphre Philli White, Me. 
Johnson, Ky. Purne Williams, Mich, 
Johnson, 8. Ramseyer Williams, Tex. 
Johnson, Wash, Ransley Williamson 
Jost eece Wilson, La. 
Kearns Reed, N. Y. Winslow 
Kendall Roac Wyant 
Kerr Robinson, Iowa Yates 
Ketcham Robsion, Ky. Young 

NOT VOTING—75 

Davis, Minn. Greene, Mass. Kurtz 
Dickstein Griffin Langley 
Dominick Harrison Larson, Minn, 
Drane Haugen Lineberger 
Drewry Hooker Logan 
Fairfield Howard, Okla. McNulty 
Freeman Johnson, Tex. McSwain 
Gallivan Kahn Manlove 
Geran Knutson Michaelson 


Miller, Til. Perlman Snyder Vestal 
Morgan Porter Stalker Ward, N. X. 
Morin Rainey Stengle Ward, N. C. 
Morris Rayburn Sullivan Wason 

Mudd Reed, W. Va. Swoope Wilxon, Miss. 
Murphy Rogers, N. H. Taylor, Tenn. Winter 
Nelson, Me. Rosenbloom Tilson Wood 
Nelson, Wis. Sears, Fla. Buden Wurzbach 
Newton, Minn. Sears, Nebr. Underhill Zihiman 
Park, Ga. Seger Upshaw 


So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. RAINEY. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I was listening, but was called 
out by some one and I do not know whether I was out of the 
room or not when my name was called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman himself must take the 
responsibility of saying whether he was present and listening 
or not. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I am afraid I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman then does not bring him- 
self within the rule. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote, 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Vestal with Mr. Connery. 

Mr. Tilson with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Seger with Mr. Corning. 

Mr. Wason with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Freeman with Mr. Upshaw. 

. Wood with Mr. Geran. 

Mr. Manlove with Mr. MeNulty. 
Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Griffin. 
Mr. Burdick with Mr. Hooker. 

* Mr. Fairchild with Mr. McSwain. 

Mr. Curry with Mr. Rainey. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, before the Speaker leaves the 
chair I ask unanimous eonsent—— 

The SPEAKER. It is too late now, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order it is too late. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 7358, to provide for the expeditious and prompt settle- 
ment, mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of disputes be- 
tween carriers and their employees and subordinate officials, 
and for other purposes, with Mr. Crasron in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Reserving the right to object—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto.— 

PRELIMINARY 

Sxcrion 1. 

(A) DEFINITIONS 

When used in this act—(1) The term “carrier” includes any ex- 
press company, sleeping-car company, private-car company, and any 
carrier by railroad subject to the interstate commerce act, including 


interurban and suburban electric railways operating as independent 


units or as a part of the general railroad system of transportation, in- 
cluding all bureaus, associations, committees, and institutions of what- 
soever kind or character maintained or supported by or existing in 
furtherance of the interest of carriers and including all floating equip- 
ment such as boats, barges, tugs, bridges, ferries, and other transpor- 
tation facilities owned and operated by electric, gas, or steam operated 
railways, and any receiver or any other individual or body, judicial or 
otherwise, when in the possession of the business of employers or car- 
riers covered by this act: 
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(2) The term “adjustment board“ means one of the boards of 
adjustment created by this act; 

(3) The term “Board of Mediation and Conciliation” means the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation created by this act; 

(4) The term “commerce” means commerce among the several 
States or between any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia 
and any foreign nation, or between any Territory or the District 
of Columbia and any State, or between any Territory and any other 
Territory, or between any Territory and the District of Columbia, 
or within any Territory or the District of Columbia, or between points 
in the same State but through any other State or any Territory or 
the District of Columbia or any foreign nation; 

(5) The term “officer” means all persons engaged in the service 
of carriers included in the “executive officer group,” general 
officer group,” division officer group,” and “ official staff assistant 
group,” as these groups are established in the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission dated April 18, A. D. 1921, effective 
July 1, A. D. 1921, and entitled “Rules governing the classification 
of steam railway employees and reports of their service and com- 
pensation"; 

(6) The terms “ employees" and “employees and (or) subordinate 
officials’? mean all persons engaged in the service of carriers not 
included in the “executiye officer group,” “general officer group,” 
“division officer group,” and “official staff assistant group“ as those 
are established in the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
dated April 18, A. D. 1921, effective July 1, A. D. 1921, and entitled 
“Rules governing the classification of steam railway employees and 
reports of their service and compensation,” including all persons in 
the employ of bureaus, associations, committees, and institutions of 
whatsoever kind or character maintained or supported by or existing 
in furtherance of the interest of carriers; 

(7) For the purposes of this act the occupational classifica- 
tion established by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
order dated April 18, A. D. 1921, effective July 1, A. D. 1921, 
und entitled “Rules governing the classification of steam railway 
employees and reports of their service and compensation,” is hereby 
amended to include, and adopted as the legal classification of, all 
persons engaged in any capacity in the service of carriers, in- 
cluding all those persons included within the terms employees 
and “subordinate officials": Provided, That the occupational classifi- 
cation of any position shall not be changed from that established by 
the aforesaid occupational classification until such change of classifi- 
cation shall have been first approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, after due notice and hearing to the carriers, the em- 
ployees, and subordinate officials of carriers, and organizations thereof 
directly to be affected by such change of classification: And provided 
further, That such occupational classification shall not be construed 
to define the crafts according to which railway employees are or- 
ganized by their voluntary action nor shall the jurisdiction of such 
national craft organizations be regarded as in any way limited or 
defined by the provision of this act. 

(8) This act may be cited as the railway labor act. 

(B) CONSTRUCTION 

(1) If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act shall for 
any reason be adjudged by any court. of competent jurisdiction to be 
invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the re- 
mainder thereof, but shall be confined in its operation to the clause, 
sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the contro- 
versy in which such judgment shall have been rendered. 

(2) The definitions of terms made in this act shall not be con- 
strued as limitations on the nature of the meaning of the terms herein 
defined, 

(C) REPEAL 


All acts and parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed; and particularly Title III of the transporta- 
tion act, 1920, which is sections 300 to 316, inclusive, of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, 
as amended, and the act approved July 15, 1913, providing for media- 
tion, conciliation, and arbitration. 

OPERATION 

Sec, 2. General duty: It shall be the duty of all carriers and all 
thelr officers, agents, employees, and subordinate officials to exert every 
reasonable effort to make and maintain agreements concerning rates 
of pay, rules, and working conditions, and to settle all disputes aris- 
ing out of the application of said agreements, in order to avoid any 
interruption to the operation of any carrier, growing out of any dis- 
pute between the carrier and the employees or subordinate officials 
thereof. 

Sec, 3. Administrative machinery for conference, adjustment, media- 
tion, and conciliation, 

(4) CONFERENCES 

(1) All disputes arising out of (a) grievances, or the application 
of agreements concerning rates of piy, rules, or working conditions, or 
(b) proposed changes in rates of pay, rules, or working conditions be- 


tween a carrier and its employees or subordinate officials, shall be 
considered, and, if possible, decided, with all expedition, in conference 
between representatives designated and authorized so to confer, re 
spectively, by the carriers and by the employees or subordinate officials 
thereof interested in the dispute: Provided, That any such representa- 
tive or representatives may be designated by any carrier or by the 
employees or subordinate officials thereof, regardless of whether such 
representative be an official, an employee, or a subordinate official of 
any carrier, or an organization representing the employees or subordi- 
nate oficials of any carrier. 

(2) Representatives of the carriers and of the employees and sub- 
ordinate officials shall be designated by the respective parties in such 
manner as may be provided in their corporate organization or unin- 
corporated association, or otherwise, without interference, influence, or 
coercion exercised by either party over the self-organization or desig- 
nation of representatives by the other, and it shall be deemed a viola- 
tion of the obligations herein imposed upon carriers for any carrier or 
its officers or agents to interfere with or to attempt to influence or 
control, directly or indirectly, the organization of employees or subordi- 
nate officials, or participate in the functioning thereof, or the desig- 
nation of employee or subordinate official representatives. 

(3) It shall be the duty of the representative or representatives 
of any carrier and the representative or representatives of the em- 
ployees or subordinate officials thereof, designated and authorized to 
confer, in accordance with the provisions of paragraph (A) of this 
section upon receiving notice of the existence of a dispute between 
the carrier and its employees or subordinate officials, arising out of 
grievances or out of the application of agreements concerning rates 
of pay, rules, or working conditions, and of a desire to confer upon such 
dispute, to specify within 10 days after the receipt of such notice, a 
time and place at which such conference shall be held: Provided, (1) 
That any such place so designated shall be situated upon the railroad 
line of the carrier inyolved, unless otherwise mutually agreed upon; 
and (2) that the time so designated shall allow the designated and 
authorized conferees reasonable opportunity to reach such place of 
conference, and shall be within 20 days after receipt of such notice, 


(B) ADJUSTMENT 


(1) There are hereby established four boards, to be described 
and constituted as follows: (a) Board of Adjustment No. 1 shall 
be composed of 14 members, seven members constituting the labor 
group, representing the employees and subordinate officials of the 
carriers, embraced within the classification of (1) engineers, (2) 
firemen and hostlers (including outside hostler helpers), (3) con- 
ductors, (4) trainmen, (5) switchmen and yard train-service men, 
(6) telegraphers (including telephoners, agents, levermen, train di- 
rectors, towermen, and staffmen), and (7) train dispatchers, and 
seven members constituting the management group, representing the 
carriers. The labor group of seven is to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from not 
less than 14 nominees, whose nominations shall be made and offered 
by the employees and subordinate officials, two by each of the na- 
tionally organized crafts described above; of such two not more than 
one shall be appointed. The management group of seven Is to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, from not less than 14 nominees, whose nominations shall 
be made and offered by the carriers. 

(b) Board of Adjustment No. 2 shall be composed of 14 mem- 
bers; seven members constituting the labor group, representing 
the employees and subordinate officials of the carriers, embraced 
within the classification of (1) machinists, (2) boilermakers, (3) 
blacksmiths, (4) sheet-metal workers, (5) electrical workers, (6) car- 
men, and (7) signalmen (including the helpers and apprentices of 
these crafts), and seven members constituting the management group, 
representing the carriers. The labor group of seven is to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, from not less than 14 nominees, whose nominations shall 
be made and offered by the employees and subordinate officials, two 
by each of the nationally organized crafts above described; of such 
two not more than one shall be appointed. The management group 
of seven is to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, from not less than 14 nominees, whose 
nominations shall be made and offered by the carriers, 

(e) Board of Adjustment No. 3 shall be composed of six members; 
three members constituting the labor group, representing the em- 
ployees and subordinate officials of the carriers, embraced within 
the classification of (1) railway and steamship clerks, freight han- 
diers, warehouse, storehouse, express, and station employees, (2) 
stationary engineers, firemen, and oilers, engine house and shop 
laborers, (3) maintenance of way employees, bridge and building em- 
ployees, section men, coal-chute laborers, crossing watchmen, and 
pumpers; and three members constituting the management group, 
representing the carriers. The labor group of three is to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, from not less than six nominees, whore nominations shall 
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be made and offered by the employees and subordinate officials, two 
by each of the nationally organized crafts above described; of such 
two not more than one shall be appointed. The management group 
of three is to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
und consent of the Senate, from not less than six nominees, whose 
nominations shall be made and offered by the carriers. 

(d) Board of Adjustment No. 4 shall be composed of six members; 
three constituting the labor group representing the employees and 
subordinate officials of the carriers embraced within the classification 
ot (1) masters, mates, and pilots, (2) longshoremen, (3) marine 
engineers; and three members constituting the management group, 
representing the carriers. The labor group of three is to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate from not less than six nominees whose nominations shall be 
made and offered by the employers and subordinate officials; two by 
each of the nationally organized crafts described; of such two not 
more than one shall be appointed. The management group of three 
is to be appointed by the President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate from not less than six nominees whose nominations 
Shall be made and offered by the carriers. J 

(2) If either the carriers or the nationally organized crafts which 
are, in accordance with the provisions of paragraph (b) of this 
section, eligible to representation upon any such adjustment board 
fail to make nominations as provided in paragraph (b) of this section, 
within 80 days after the passage of this act in the case of any 
original appointment to the office of member of an adjustment board, 
or in case of a vacancy in any such office within 15 days after such 
vacancy occurs, the President shall thereupon make the appointment, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate: Provided, however, 
That in making any such appointment the President shall select an 
individual associated in interest with the carriers or nationally or- 
ganized craft, whichever he is to represent. 

(8) Each adjustment board— 

(a) Shall elect from among its members a chairman by majority 
yote of its members; 

(b) Shall appoint a secretary who shall receive an annual salary 
of $4,000; 

(e) Shall employ and fix the salaries of such employees as may be 
Necessary ; 

(d) Shall maintain central offices in Chicago, III., but may, when- 
ever it deems it necessary, meet at such other place as it may deter- 
mine: Provided, That each adjustment board shall have authority to 
empower two or more of its members to conduct hearings on contro- 
versies at any place designated by the adjustment board ; 

(% Shall make regulations necessary for the efficient execution of 
the functions vested in it by this title: Provided, That such regula- 
tions shall, when made, be immediately communicated to the President 
and to each adjustment board, and printed for distribution to all inter- 
ested parties. 

(f) When necessary to the efficient administration of the functions 
vested in any adjustment board created by this act, the board or any 
member thereof shall at any time, for the purpose of examination, 
require the production of, or have access to and the right to copy any 
book, account, record, paper, correspondence, or memoranda relating to 
any matter which the board is authorized to consider or investigate. 
Any person who upon demand refuses any member of any adjustment 
board such right of access or copying, or hinders, obstructs, or resists 
bim in the exercise of such right, shall upon conviction thereof be 
liable to a penalty of $500 for such offense. Each day during any 
part of which such offense continues shall constitute a separate offense. 
Such penalty shall be recoverable in a civil suit brought in the name 
of the United States and shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

(4) A majority of any adjustment board shall be sufficient to render 
a decision. All decisions of any adjustment board shall be entered 
upon the records of the board and copies thereof, together with such 
statement of facts bearing thereon as the board may deem proper, 
shall be immediately communicated to the parties to the dispute, the 
President of the United States, the Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion, each adjustment board, and shall be given such further publicity 
as such adjustment board deems proper. 

(5) Members of any adjustment board shall be appointed for a 
term of three years, except that any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the mem- 
ber whem he succeeds. Any vacancy on any adjustment board shall 
be filled in the same manner as the original appointment. Each mem- 
ber of an adjustment board shall receive from the United States an 
annual salary of $7,000. A member of any adjustment board may be 
removed by the President for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office. 

(C) MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 

(1) There Is hereby established a Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion, to consist of five commissioners, to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. One of the commis- 
sioners shall be appointed chairman of the board by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Each of the commis- 


sloners of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation shall receive a 
salary of $12,000 per annum, Of the original members of the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, two shall be appointed for terms of three 
years, two for terms of five years, and one for a term of seven years, 
Their successors shall hold office for terms of seven years, except that 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired term of the member whom he succeeds. Any member of the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation may be removed by the President 
for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office. 

(2) Any member of. the Board of Mediation and Conciliation who, 
during his term of office, Is an active member or is in the employ of or 
holds an office in any organization of employees or subordinate officials, 
or who holds any office in or who Is pecuniarily interested in any carrier 
coming within the jurisdiction of this act, shall at once become in- 
eligible for further membership upon the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation. The Board of Mediation and Conciliation shall not appoint 
an arbitrator who is similarly interested, as described above. Should 
the Board of Mediation and Conciliation appoint such an Interested 
arbitrator, upon proper Investigation and a presentation of the facts 
the Board of Mediation and Conciliation shall promptly remove such 
arbitrator. 


(3) The Board of Mediation and Concillation shall have authority to 
employ and fix the compensation of such attorneys, assistants, special 
experts, clerks, and other employees as it may from time to time find 
necessary for the proper performance of its duties. 

(4) All members of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation shall 
have the power to administer oaths and affirmations. When acting on 
request of a board of arbitration constituted under section 7 of this act, 
or any member thereof, they shall in addition have power to issue sub- 
peenas, require the attendance of witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, contracts, agreements, and documents deemed by the 
board of arbitration material to a just determination of the matters 
submitted to its arbitration, and may for the same purpose Invoke the 
ald of the United States courts to compel witnesses to attend and testify 
and to produce such books, papers, contracts, agreements, and other 
documents to the same extent and under the same conditions and penal- 
ties as are provided for in ald of the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the act to regulate commerce, approved February 
4, 1887, and amendments thereto. 

(5) The principal office of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
shall be in the city of Washington, but it may meet and exercise all its 
powers at any other place. 

Bec. 4. Reference of dispute to board of adjustment: (A) If any dis- 
pute arising only out of grievances or the application of agreements con- 
cerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions is not decided in a con- 
ference, as provided for in section 3, paragraph (A) of this act, it shall, 
within 15 days after such fallure to decide, be referred by the parties 
thereto to the adjustment board which under the provisions of this act 
is authorized to hear and decide such dispute. The said board shall 
receive for hearing and, as soon as practicable and with all due diligence, 
decide any disputes so referred to It, as hereinafter provided. In the 
event any adjustment board shall fail to decide any dispute so referred 
to it, prompt notice to that effect shall be given the respective parties: 
Provided, That all disputes referred to said adjustment boards shall 
be disposed of within 90 days, unless an extension of time Is agreed to 
in writing by the parties thereto. 

(B) In any case in which a controversy arises over the application 
of any decision of any adjustment board, either party to said decision 
may apply to the board of adjustment which rendered the decision for 
an interpretation as to the meaning or application of such decision. 
The said board shall, upon receipt of such a request, give its interpre- 
tation within 30 days. 

Sec, 5. Functions of Board of Mediation and Conciliation: (A) If 
any dispute arising only out of grievances or out of the application 
of any agreement concerning rates of pay, rules, or working condi- 
tions is not decided by the appropriate adjustment board, or if any 
proposed change in rates of pay, rules, or working conditions is not 
decided in conferences between the parties, either party may invoke 
the services of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation created by this 
act for bringing about an amicable adjustment of the controversy. 
Upon the request of either party the said board shall promptly put 
itself in comumnication with the parties to such controversy, and shall 
use its best efforts, by mediation and conciliation, to bring them to 
agreement, If such efforts to bring about an amicable adjustment 
through mediation and conciliation shall be unsuccessful, the said board 
shall at once endeavor as its final required action to induce the parties 
to submit their controversy to arbitration in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

(B) If any dispute arising out of grievances or out of the applica- 
tion of any agreement concerning rates of pay, rules, or working con- 
ditions is not decided by the appropriate adjustment board, or if any 
proposed change in rates of pay, rules, or working conditions is not 
decided in conference between the parties, the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation may proffer its services to the respective parties to the 
dispute or proposed change. 
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(C) In any case in which a controversy arises over the meaning of 
the application of any agreement reached through mediation under the 
provisions of this act, either party to the said agreement may apply 
to the Board of Mediation and Conciliation for an interpretation as to 
the meaning or application of such agreement. The said board shall 
upon receipt of such a request give its interpretation within 30 days. 

(D) The Board of Mediation and Conciliation shall have the following 
duties with respect to the arbitration of disputes under section 7 of 
this act: 

(1) On failure of the arbitrators named by the parties to agree on 
the remaining arbitrator or arbitrators within the time set by section 
7 of this act, it shall be the duty of the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation to name such remaining arbitraters as are provided for in 
section 7. It shall be the duty of the board in naming such arbitrator 
or arbitrators to appoint only those whom the board shall deem wholly 
disinterested in the controversy to be arbitrated, and impartial and 
without bias as between the parties to such arbitration. Should, how- 
ever, the board name an arbitrator or arbitrators not so disinterested 
and impartial, then, upon proper investigation and presentation of the 
facts, the board shall promptly remove such arbitrator, as is provided 
by section 3, paragraph (C) (2) of this act. 

The board of arbitration, when so constituted, or any member thereof, 
may request that a member of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
be present at the arbitration proceedings, held under the provisions 
of this act and under agreement to arbitrate, for the purpose, and for 
the purpose only, of administering oaths and affirmations, issuing sub- 
penas, requiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses, and the 
reproduction of such books, papers, contracts, agreements, and other 
documents deemed by the arbitrators material to a just determination of 
the matters submitted to its arbitration. When such request is made 
to the board of mediation it shall be the duty of the Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation to delegate one of its members to attend such 
arbitration proceedings for the purposes above described, and for no 
other. When such member of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation. 
has been so delegated he shall exercise the powers vested for this 
purpose in the members of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
by section 3, paragraph (C) (5) of this act; or the board of arbitra- 
tion may request the clerk of the district court of the United States 
for the district wherein said arbitration is being conducted to exercise 
the powers herein conferred upon a member of the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation directly or through his duly authorized deputy, and 
upon such request, the said clerk or his duly anthorized deputy shall 
be authorized, and it shall be his duty to administer oaths or issue 
subpenas as above provided. 

(3) All members of the board of mediation are authorized to ac- 
knowledge every agreement of arbitration under this act, when so 
acknowledged, or when acknowledged by the parties before a notary 
public or a clerk of the district court or circult court of appeals 
of the United States, such agreement to arbitrate shall be delivered 
to a member of said board, or transmitted to said board to be filed in 
its office, 

(4) When such agreement to arbitrate has been filed with the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation, or with one of its members, as 
provided by this section, and when the said board, or a member 
thereof, has been furnished the names of the arbitrators chosen by the 
parties to the controversy, it shall be the duty of the Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation to cause a notice in writing to be served upon 
said arbitrators, notifying them of their appointment, requesting them 
to meet promptly to name the remaining arbitrators necessary to 
complete the board of arbitration, and advising them of the period 
within which, as provided by the agreement to arbitrate, they are em- 
powered to name such arbitrator or arbitrators. 

(5) If an arbitrator named by the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation, in aecordance with the provisions of this act, shall be re- 
moved by such board as provided by this act, and such removal shall 
be made before the commencement of proceedings under the agree- 
ment to arbitrate, it shall be the duty of the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation, within 10 days after such removal to select another 
arbitrator, in the same manner as provided in this act for an original 
appointment by the Board of Mediation and Conciliation. 

(6) If, prior to the commencement of proceedings by a board of 
arbitration under the provisions of this act and the agreement to 
arbitrate, an arbitrator appointed by the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation refuses or is unable to act in such capacity, it shall be the 
duty of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation to make another 
appointment, and such appointment shall be made within 10 days 
after the resignation or incapacitating of the arbitrator - originally 
named, 

(7) If the parties, or either party, to an arbitration desires the 
reconvening of a board of arbitration te pass upon any controversy 
arising over the meaning or application of an award, they shall so 
notify the Board of Mediation and Conciliation in writing, stating in 
such notice the question or questions to be submitted to such recon- 
vened board. The Board of Mediation and Conciliation shail thereupon 
promptly communicate with the members of the board of arbitration 


or a subcommittee of such board appointed for such purpose pursuant 
to a provision in the agreement to arbitrate, and arrange for the recon- 
vening of said board or subcommittee; and shall notify the respective 
parties to the controversy of the time and place at which the board or 
the subcommittee will meet for hearings upon the matters in contro- 
versy to be submitted to it. 

(8) The Interstate Commerce Commission, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and the depositary of the records of the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board, and of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
created by the act approved June 1, 1898, providing for mediation and 
arbitration, and the act approved July 15, 1918, providing for medina- 
tion, conciliation, and arbitration, and hereby authorized and directed 
to turn over to the Board of Mediation and Conciliation created by this 
act, upon its request, and the President is authorized to transfer any 
papers and documents heretofore filed with them or any agency, or 
transferred to them bearing upon arbitration or mediation proceedings 
held under the provisions of the act approved June 1, 1898, providing 
for mediation and arbitration, the act approved July 15, 1913, providing 
for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration, the act approved March 
21, 1918, providing for Federal control of carriers during the war 
emergency, and the act approved February 28, 1920, providing for the 
settlement of disputes between carriers and their employees and sub- 
ordinate officials. i 

Sec, 6. Duty and procedure in case of proposed change: (A) Car- 
riers and the representatives of the employees or subordinate officials 
shall give at least 30 days’ written notice of an intended change affect- 
ing rates of pay, rules or working conditions, and the time and place 
for conference between the representatives of the parties interested in 
such intended change shall be agreed upon within 10 days after the 
expiration of said notice, and said time shall be within 20 days after 
the expiration of said notice. In every case where such notice of 
intended change has been given, or conferences are being held with 
reference thereto, or the services of the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation have been requested by either party, or said board has prof- 
fered its services, rates of pay, rules, or working conditions shall not 
be altered by the carrier until the controversy has been finally acted 
upon, as herein required by section 5, by the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation, unless a period of 10 days bas elapsed after termination 
of conferences without request for or proffer of the services of the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation. 

(B) Any attempted change of rates of pay, rules, or working con- 
ditions by the carrier without notice, or prior to final action as 
heretofore provided, shall be void, and the offender shall be liable in 
damages to each and every party aggrieved to the amount of double 
the loss occasioned by such unlawful action. Such damages shall be 
recoverable by appropriate proceedings in the United States district 
court for the district wherein the offense was committed, which pro- 
ceeding may be brought by individuals or by representatives of classes 
of individuals aggrieved. 

Sec, 7. Arbitration; procedure; award and effect: (A) Whenever 
a controversy shall arise between a carrier or carriers and its em- 
ployees or subordinate officials which can not be settled either in 
conference between representatives of the parties by the appropriate 
adjustment board or through mediation and concillation in the man- 
ner provided in the preceding sections, such controversy may, by 
agreement of the parties to such controversy, be submitted to the 
arbitration of a board of three (or if the parties to the controversy 
prefer so to stipulate to a board of six) persons. Such board of 
arbitration shall be chosen in the following manner: 

(1) In the case of a board of three: The carrier or carriers and 
the representatives of the employees or subordinate officials, parties 
respectively to the agreement to arbitrate, shall each name one arbi- 
trator; the two arbitrators thus chosen shall select the third arbi- 
trator. But if the arbitrators chosen by the parties shall fail to 
name the third arbitrator within üve days after their first meeting, 
such third arbitrator shall be named by the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. 

(2) In the case of a board of six: The carrier or carriers and the 
representatives of the employees or subordinate officials, parties 
respectively to the agreement to arbitrate, shall each name two. arbi- 
trators; the four arbitrators thus chosen shall, by a majority vote, 
select the remaining two arbitrators. But if the arbitrators chosen 
by the parties shall fail to name the two arbitrators within 15 days 
after their first meeting, the said two arbitrators, or as many of 
them as have not been named, shall be named by the Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation: Provided, however, That the failute or refusal 
of either party to submit a controversy to arbitration shall not be 
construed as a violation of any legal obligation imposed upon such 
party by the terms of this act or otherwise. 

(B) BOARD OF ARBITRATION 


(1) When the arbitrators selected by the respective parties have 
agreed upon the remaining arbitrator or arbitrators, they shall notify 
the Board of Mediation and Conciliation; and in the event of their 
failure to agree upon any or upon all of the necessary arbitrators 
within the period fixed by this act, they shall, at the expiration of 
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such period, notify the Board of Mediation and Conciliation of the 
arbitrators selected, if any, or of their failure to make or to com- 
plete such selection. 

(2) The board of arbitration shall organize and select its own 
chairman and make all necessary rales for conducting its hearings: 
Provided, however, That the board of arbitration shall be bound to 
give the parties to the controversy a full and fair hearing, which 
always shall include an opportunity to present evidence in support of 
their claims and an opportunity to argue their case in person or by 
counsel, 

(3) Upon notice from the Board of Mediation and Conciliation that 
the parties, or either party, to an arbitration desire the reconvening 
of the board of arbitration (or a subcommittee of such board of 
arbitration appointed for such purpose pursuant te the agreement to 
arbitrate) to pass upon any controversy over the meaning or appli- 
cation of their award, the board, or its subcommittee, shall at once 
proceed to reconvene. No questions over the meaning or application 
of their award, other than or in addition to those submitted for de- 
cision by the party or parties in writing, shall be considered by the 
reconvened board of arbitration, or its subcommittee. 

Such rulings shall be acknowledged by such beard or subcommittee 
thereof in the same manner, and filed in the same district court clerk's 
office as the original award. 

(4) Any arbitrator except such as are chosen by the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation shall not be incompetent to act as an 
arbitrator because of his interest in the controversy to be arbitrated, 
or because of his connection with or partiality to either of the 
parties to the arbitration. 

(5) Fach member of any board of arbitration created under the 
provisions of this act named by either party to the arbitration shall 
he compensated by the party naming him. Bach arbitrator named 
by the arbitrators or Board of Mediation and Conciliation, while 
serving as such, shall recetve such compensation as may be fixed by 
the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, together with his traveling 
and other necessary expenses. 

(6) The board of arbitration shall furnish a certified copy of its 
award to the respective parties to the controversy, and shall trans- 
mit the original, together with the papers and proceedings and a 
transcript of the evidence taken at the hearings, certified under the 
hands of at least a majority of the arbitrators, to the clerk of the 
district court of the United States for the district wherein the con- 
troversy arose or the arbitration is entered into, to be filed in said 
clerk’s office as hereinafter ptovided. The sald board shall also fur- 
nish a certified copy of its award, and the papers and proceedings, 
including testimony relating thereto, to the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation, to be filed In its office. 

(7) The board may employ such assistants as it deems necessary 
and proper in carrying on the arbitration proceedings, and fix the 
compensation of such employees. Whenever practicable, the board 
shall be supplied with suitable quarters in any Federal building 
located at its place of meeting or at any place where the board may 
conduct its proceedings or deliberations, 

(8) All testimony before said board shall be given under oath or 
affirmation, administered by any individual authorized to administer 
oaths or affirmations, 


(C) THE AGREEMENT TO ARBITRATE 


The agreement to arbitrate— 

(1) Shall be in writing; 

(2) Shall stipulate that the arbitration is had under the provisions 
of this act; 

(3) Shall state whether the board of arbitrators is to consist of 
three or six members; 

(4) Shall be signed by the duly accredited representatives of the 
carricr or carriers and the employees or subordinate officials, parties 
respectively to the agreement to arbitrate, and acknowledged by said 
parties before a notary public, a clerk of the district or circuit court 
of appeals of the United States, or before a member of the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, and when so acknowledged shall be filed 
in the office of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation; 

(5) Shall state specifically the questions to be submitted to the 
said board for decision; and that in its award or awards the said 
board will confine itself strictly to findings or recommendations as to 
the questions so specifically submitted to it; 

(6) Shall provide that the questions submitted by the parties to 
the board of arbitration, or any one of them, may be withdrawn 
from arbitration upon notice to that effect signed by the duly accred- 
ited representatitves of all the parties being served on the board of 
arbitration ; x 

(7) Shall stipulate that the signatures of a majority of said board 
of arbitration, afiixed to their award, shall be competent to constitute 
a valid and binding award; 

(8) Shall fix a period from the date of the appointment of the 
arbitrator or arbitrators necessary to complete the board, as provided 
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for in the agreement, within which the sald board shall commence! 
its hearings; 

(9) Shall fix a period from the beginning of the hearings within 
which the said board shall make and file its award: Provided, That 
the parties may agree at any time upon an extension of this period. 

(10) Shall provide for the date from which the award shall be- 
come effective and shall fix the period during which the award shall 
continue in force. 

(11) Shall provide that the award of the board of arbitrators and 
the evidence of the proceedings before the board relating thereto, 
when certified under the hands of at least a majority of the arbi- 
trators, shall be filed in the clerk's office of the district court of the 
United Statea for the district wherein the controversy arose or the 
arbitration was entered into, which district shall be designated in the 
agreement; and, when so filed, such award and proceedings shall 
constitute the full and complete record of the arbitration. 

(12) Shall provide that the award, when so filed, shall be final 
and conclusive upon the parties as to the facts determined by said 
award, and as to the merits of the controversy decided. 

(13) Shall also provide that any difference arising as to the mean- 
ing of or the application of the provisions of an award made by a 
board of arbitration shall be referred back for a ruling, to the same 
board, or to a subcommittee of such board; and that such ruling, 
when acknowledged in the same manner, and filed in the same dis- 
trict court clerk's office as the original award, shall be a part of 
and of the same force and effect as such original award: Provided, 
however, That no evidence other than or in addition to that con- 
tained in the record filed with the original award shall be received 
or requested by such reconvened board or subcommittee. If any 
member of the original board is unable or unwilling to serve on such 
reconvened board or subcommittee thereof, another arbitrator shall 
be named in the same manner as such original member was named. 

(14) Shall provide that the respective parties to the award will 
each faithfully execute the same. 

(15) The said agreement to arbitrate, when properly signed and 
acknowledged as herein provided, sball not be revoked by a party 
to such agreement: Provided, however, That such agreement to arbi- 
trate can always be revoked and canceled by the written agreement 
of both parties, signed by their duly accredited representatives, and 
(if no board of arbitration has yet been constituted under the 
agreement) delivered to the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 
or any member thereof; or, if the board of arbitration has been 
constituted, as provided by this act, delivered to such board of 
arbitration. 

(D) AWARD: EFFECT AND IMPEACHMENT 


(1) The award of a board of arbitration, having been acknowledged 
as herein provided, shall be filed in the district court designated in 
the agreement to arbitrate. 

(2) An award acknowledged and filed us herein provided shall be 
conclusive as to the merits and facts of the controversy submitted to 
arbitration, and unless within 10 days after the filing of the award, 
a petition to impeach the award so filed, on the grounds hereinafter 
set forth, shall be filed in the court in which the award has been 
filed, the court shall euter judgment on the award, which judgment 
shall be final and conclusive on the parties. 

(8) Such petition for the impeachment or contesting of any award 
80 filed shall be entertained by the court only on one or more of the 
following grounds: 

(a) That the award plainly does not conform to the substantive 
requirements laid down by this act for such awards, or that the 
proceedings were not substantially in conformity with this act; 

(b) That the award does not conform to nor confine itself to the 
stipulations of the agreement to arbitrate; 

(c) That a member of the board of arbitration rendering the award 
was guilty of fraud or corruption; of that a party to the arbitration 
practiced fraud or corruption, which fraud or corruption affected the 
result of the arbitration. 

Provided, however, That no court shall entertain any such petition on 
the ground that an award is invalid for uncertainty; but the proper 
remedy in such case shall be a submission of such award to a recon- 
vened board or subcommittee, for interpretation, as provided by this, 
act: Provided further, That an award contested as herein provided 
shall be construed liberally by the court with a view to favoring ita 
validity, and that no award shall be set aside for any trivial irregu- 
larity or clerical error golng only to form and not to substance. 

(4) If the court shall determine that a part of the award is invalid | 
on some ground or grounds designated in this section as a ground of 
invalidity, but shall determine that a part of the award is valid, the 
court shall set aside the entire award: Provided, however, That if the 
parties shall agree thereto, and if such valid and invalid parts are 
separable, the court shall set aside the invalid part and order judgment 
to stand as to the valid part. 

(5) At the expiration of 10 days from the decision of the district 
court upon the petition filed as aforesaid judgment shall be entered in 
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accordance with said decision, unless during said 10 days either party 
shall appeal therefrom to the circuit court of appeals. In such case 
only such portion of the record shall be transmitted to the appellate 
court as is necessary to the proper understanding and consideration of 
the questions of law presented by said petition and to be decided. 

(%% The determination of said circuit court of appeals upon said 
questions shall be final, and, being certified by the clerk thereof to said 
district court, judgment pursuant thereto shall thereupon be entered 
by said district court. 

(7) If the petifioner’s contentions are finally sustained, judgment 
shall be entered setting aside the award in whole or in part; but in 
such case the parties may agree upon a judgment to be entered dispos- 
ing of the subject matter of the controversy, which judgment when 
entered shall have the same force and effect as judgment entered upon 
an award. 

(8) Nothing in this act shall be construed to require an individual 
employee or subordinate official to render labor or service without his 
consent, nor shall anything in this act be construed to make the quit- 
ting of his labor or service by any employee or subordinate official an 
illegal act; nor shall any court of the United States, or of any State, 
issue any process to compel the performance by any employee or subor- 
dinate official of such labor or service witbout his consent. 

See, 8. Appropriation: (A) There is hereby appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, ont of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to be expended for the payment of the necessary and 
proper expenses incurred in connection with any arbitration and with 
the carrying on of the work of mediation and conciliation, including 
salaries, traveling and other necessary expenses of employees of the 
boards of adjustment, boards of arbitration, and the Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation, and for furniture, office fixtures, books, supplies, 
and rent; also salaries and necessary expenses of members of the Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation, and of arbitrators whose compensation 
is fixed by the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, as provided in 
section -g (5) of this act. 

(B) All of the expenditures herein provided for of the boards of 
adjustment shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized 
vouchers therefor approved by the chairmen of the respective boards of 
adjustment, All of the expenditures of any board of arbitration and 
the Ttoard of Mediation and Conciliation shall be allowed and paid upon 
the presentation of itemized vonchers therefor approved by the chalr- 
man of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation. 


During the reading of the bill the following occurred: 

The Clerk read to page 44, line 3. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that no quorum is present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and one Members present, a 
quorum, 

The Clerk read to page 16, line 9. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. We ought to have a quorum if we 
are to consider this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-eight Members present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Geran Manlove Sullivan 
Anthony Greene, Mass. Michaelson Swoope 
Bacharach Greenwood Morgan Tague 

Bell Harrison Morin Taylor, Colo. 
Bloom Haugen Morris Taylor, Tenn. 
Brand, Ohio Hooker Mudd Tilson 
Buchanan Howard, Okla. Murphy Tydings 
Campbell Hudspeth Nolan Upshaw 
Clark. Fla. Johnson, Tex. Lark, Ga. Vestal 
Connery Jost Perlman Ward, N. C. 
Corning Kahn Porter Ward, N. Y. 
Curry Kerr Reed, W. Va. Wason 
Dallinger Knutson Rogers, N. H. Weller 
Davis, Minn. Langley Rosenbloom Williamson 
Dickstein Larson, Minn. Sears, Fla. Winter 
Dominick Lilly Sears, Nebr. Wood 
Doyle Lineberger Sinnott Wurzbach 
Drane Little Snyder Ziblman 
Drewry Toran _ Sproul, Kans. 

Fredericks McLaughlin, Nebr. Stalker 

Gallivan MeNulty Stengle 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Cramton, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 7358, and finding 
itself without a quorum he had caused the roll to be called, 
when 351 members, a quorum, answered to their names, and he 
presented a list under the rule for entering in the Journal. 

The committee resumed its session. š 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BARKIEY) there were 106 ayes and 86 noes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
LonewortH and Mr, BARKLEY. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 110 ayes and 93 noes, 

So the committee determined to rise. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Cramton, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had liad under consideration the bill (H. R. 7358) to provide 
for the expeditious and prompt settlement, meditation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration of disputes between carriers and their 
employees and subordinate officials, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 


7358. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7358, and the gentleman from Ohio makes the 
preferential motion that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the motion to adjourn is defeated, will 
it be in order to vote on the motion I made. 

The SPEAKER. If the motion to adjourn is defeated any 
preferential motion will be in order. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Ohio that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 160, nays 
179, not voting 93, as follows: 


. YEAS—160 
Ackerman Fleetwood Lehlbach Sanders, Ind, 
Aldrich Fredericks Little Sanders, N. X. 
Andrew Free Longworth Scott 
Bacon Freeman Luce Seger | 
Beedy nch McDuffie Shreve | 
Beers Frothingham McFadden Simmons l 
Begg Her McKenzie Sinnott | 
Bixler Garrett, Tenn. McLaughlin, Mich. Smith Í 
Black, Tex. Gibson ee e Nebr. Snell | 
Bland Gifford Me Speaks 
Blanton Goldsborough MacGregor Sproul, III. 
Boyce Graham, III. MacLafferty Sproul, Kans. 
Brand, Ohio Graham, Pa. Madden Stephens 
Britten Green, Iowa Magee, N. X. Strong, Kans. 
Brumm riest Manlove Strong, Pa. | 
Butler Hadley Mapes Sweet f 
Cable rdy Merritt Taber 
Chindblom Haugen Michener Temple 
Christopherson Hawes Mills Thatcher 
Clarke, N. Y, Hawley Moore, III. Timberlake 
Cleary Hersey Moore, Ohio Tincher 
Cole, Iowa Hickey Moores, Ind. Tinkham 
Cole, Ohio Hill, Md. Nelson, Me. Treadway 
Colton Joch Newton, Minn, Underhill 
Connolly, Pa. Hudson Newton, Mo. Vaile 
Cramton Hull, Morton D, ige Vare 
Crowther Hull, William E. Parker Vincent, Mich. 
Darrow Humphreys Patterson Wainwright 
Dickinson, Iowa Johnson, Ky. Perkins Watres 
Driver Johnson, 8. Dak. Phillips Watson 
Dyer Jost Purnell Welsh 
Edmonds Kearns Ramseyer Wertz 
Elllott Kendall Ransley White, Kans. 
Evans, lowa Rayburn White, Me. 
Fairchild Ketcham Reece Williams, Mich, 
Fairfield jess Reed, X. Y. Williams, Tex. 
Faust Kurtz Roach Winslow : 
Fenn Larson, Minn, Robinson, Iowa Wyant 
Fish Len, Calif. Rogers, Mass. Yates 
Fitzgerald Leatherwood Rouse Young 

NAYS—1i79 

Abernethy Box Celler Davis, Tenn. 
Allen Boylan Clancy Dickinson, Mo, 
Allgood Brand, Ga, Collier Doughton 
Almon Briggs Collins Dowell 
Arnold Browne, Wis. Connally, Tex. Doyle 
Aswell Browning Cook Eagan 
Ayres Buckley Cooper, Ohio Evans, Mont. 
Bankhead Bulwinkle Cooper, Wis. Favrot 
Barbour Busby Corning Fisher 
Barkley Byrnes, S. C. Cris Foster 
Beek Byrus, Tenn. Crol Frear 
Berger Cannon Crosser Fulbright 
Bloom Carew Cullen Fulmer 
Boles Casey Cummings Funk 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I would ask 
the gentleman to withhold his motion for a moment 80 that 1 
can prefer a unanimous-consent request. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I insist on my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- | 
man from Kentucky that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the | 
‘further consideration of the bill H. R. 7358. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the! 
noes seemed to have it. i 


Gardner, Ind. Tankford O'Connell, R.I. Sites 
Garner, Tex. Larsen, Ga. O'Connor, La. Smithwick 
Garrett, Tex. Lazaro O'Connor, N. T. Steagall 
Gasque Lee, Ga O'Sullivan Stedman 
Glatfelter Lindsay Oldfield Stevenson 

reenw: Lineberger Oliver, Ala, Summers, Wash. 
Hammer Linthicum Parks, Sumners, Tex. 
Hastings y Peavey Swank 
Hayden Lozier Prall Tague 
HIN Wash, Nec! Quin Then Ky 

ntic u 0! A 
Holada McKeown ie n Thomas, Okla, 
Howard, Nebr, McReynolds Raker pson 
Huddleston McSwain Rankin Tillman 
Hudspeth McSweeney Rathbone Tucker 
Hull, owa Mazor, III. eed, Ark, Underwood 
Jacobstein Major, Mo, Reid, Ill. Vinson, Ga 
James Mans: ichards Vinson, Ky. 
Jeffers Martin Robsion, Ky. olgt 
Johnson, W. Va. ead Romjue Watkins 
Jones Miller, Wash, Rubey Weaver 
Keller Milli Sabath Wefald 
Kelly Minahan Salmon Weller 
Kent Mooney Sanders, Tex, Williams, III. 
Kindred Moore, Ga, Sandlin Wilson, In 
King Moore, Va. Schafer Wilson, La. 
Kop Morehead Win 
Keule Morrow Schneider Wo 
LaGuardia Nelson, Wis. Shallenberger Woodruff 
pert Nolan Sherwood 
Lanham O'Connell, N. T. Sinclair 
e NOT VOTING—93 

Anderson Dickstein MeNult Stalker 
Anthony Dominick agee, Stengle 
Bacharach Drane Michaelson Sullivan 

ell Dre Miller, III. Swing 
Black, N. T. Gallivan ontague Swoope 
Bowling arber Morgan Taylor, Colo. 
Browne, N. J. Geran Morin Tuylor, Tenn. 
Buchanan Gilbert Morris Tilson 
Burdick Greene, Mass. Mudd Tydings 
Burtness Griffin Murphy Upshaw 
Burton Harrison O'Brien Vestal 
Campbell er Oliver, N. Y, Ward, N. C. 
Canfield Howard, Okla. “° Park, Ga. Ward, N. X. 
Carter Hull, Tenn Peery Wason 
Clague Johnson, Tex. Perlman Williamson 
Clark, Fla. Johnsou, Wash. Porter Wilson, Miss. 
Connery Kahn Pou Winter 

try Kincheloe Rain Wood 

Dallinger Knutson Reed, W. Va Wright 
Davey Kunz Rogers, N. H. Wurzbach 
Davis, Minn. Langley Rosenbloom 
Deal vitt Sears, Fla. 
Dempsey Lilly Sears, Nebr. 
Denison Logan Snyder 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Mr. Anthony (for) with Mr. Pou (against). 


General pairs: 


Johnson of Washington with Mr. Davey. 
Burton with Mr. Montague. 

Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gilbert. 
. Bacharach with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
„ Clague with Mr. Oliver of New York. 


Swing with Mr. Kunz. 
. Leavitt with Mr. McNulty. 
. Garber with Mr. Canfield. 
. Murphy with Mr. er. 
. Wason with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 

Summers of Washington with Mr. Brown of New Jersey. 
Anderson with Mr. Buchanan. 

. Williamson with Mr. Lilly. 

. Miller of Illinois with Mr. Black of New York. 

„Campbell with Mr. 3 

. Burtness with Mr. Kincheloe, 

Mr. Zihlman with Mr. O’Brien. 

= Dempey wile ae: ene 

. m * a ` 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr, Speaker, I desire to 
vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. SUMMBRS of Washington. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. — 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER., Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. GARBER. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the motion now pending to go back into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union? 
Tf not, I make that motion. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman’s motion is pending. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make the motion, and I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. It is pending. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 


Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. 


and nays. 


Speaker, I ask for the yeas) 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 


yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken 


not voting 91, as follows: 


; and there were—yeas 184, nays 157, 


YEAS—184 
Abernethy Doyle Lindsay Reid, III. 
Allen Eagan ê r Richards 
Allgood Favrot Linthicum Robsion, Ky. 
Almon Fisher wrey Romjue 
Arnold Foster Lozier Rube: 
Bankhead Frear Lyon Saba 
ur Fulbright eClintic Salmon 
Barkley Imer McKown Sanders, Tex. 
Beck Gardner, Ind. McReynolds Sandlin 
Berger Garner, Tex, McSwain Schafer 
Black, N. T. Gurrett, Tex. Megwerney Schall 
Bioom ue Major, UL Schneider 
Boies Glatfelter ajor, Mo. Shallenberger 
Eee Greenwood Manstlela Sherwood 
mmer a Sinclair 
Brand, Ga. Has Mead ites 
Briggs Hawes Miller, Wash. Smithwick 
‘Browning Hayden Milli teagall 
Buckley Hill, Ala. an 
Bulwinkle Hill, Wash. Mooney Stevenson 
by Holang oore, Ga. ers, Wash, 
Byrnes, S. C. Howard, Nebr. Moore, Va. Sunmers, Tex. 
Byrns, j Huddleston orehead Swank 
Ayres H h Morrow Tague 
Cannon Hull, Iowa Nelson, Wis. Taylor, W. Va. 
Carew acobstein olan Thomas, Okla. 
Carter ‘ames O'Connell, N. T. Thomas, Ky, 
Casey Jeffers O'Connell, R. ‘Thompson 
Celler Johnson, W. Va. O Connor, La. Tillman 
Clancy Jones Connor, N. T. Tucker 
Collier Keller adde ld Underwood 
Collins Kell Oliver, N. Y, Vinson, Ga. 
Connally, Tex. Ken ver, | inson, Ky. 
Cook Kindred Parks, Ark. oigt 
Cooper, Ohio King Peavey Watkins 
Cooper, Wis. Kopp pear eu ver 
Corning Kurtz Pral Wefald 
98 Kvale gare Weller 
Cro LaGuardia nin Williams, III 
Crosser pert Papon Wilson, Ind. S 
Cullen Lanham Rainey Wilson, La. 
Cummings Lankford Raker Wilson, Miss. 
Davis, Tenn. Rankin Win 
Dickinson, Mo. ro Rathbone » Wol 
Doughton Lea, Calif. Rayburn Woodruft 
Dowell Ga. Reed, Ark. Woodrum 
NAYS—157 
Ackerman Fenn Little 
Aldrich Pish Longworth Shreve 
Andrew Fitzge ce immons 
Anthony Bleetwood McDuffie Sinnott 
Bacon McFadden Smith 
Beedy eeman McLaughlin, Mich. Snell 
Beers Frothingham MeLau Nebr. Speaks 
Begg er Mc. 5 Sproul, III. 
Bixler arber MacG Sproul, Kans. 
Black, Tex, Garrett, Tenn. MacLafterty Stephens 
Bland Gibson Madden Strong, Kans, 
Blanton Gifford Magee, N. I. Strong, Pa. 
Boyce Goldsborou Magee, Sweet 
Brand, Ohio Graham, III. Manlove Taber 
ritten Graham, Pa. apes Temple 
Brumm Green, Iowa Merritt Thatcher 
Burtness Griest Michener im 
Butler Hadley ills Tincher 
Cable Haugen Moore, III. Tinkham 
Chindblom Hawley Moore, Ohio Trendwa 
Christopherson Hersey Moores, Ind. Under 
Clague nog Nelson, Me.“ Vaile 
Clarke, N. T. II. Md Newton, Minn. Vare 
Cleary och Paige Vincent, Mich. 
Cole, Iowa Hudson Parker Wainwright 
Cole, Ohio Hull, Morton D. Patterson Wa 
Colton Hull, Will Perkins Watson 
Connolly, Pa. Humphreys Phillips Welsh 
Cramton Johnson, Ky. Purnell ertz 
Crowther Johnson, 8. Rameeyer White, Kans, 
Darrow Jost Ransley White, Me. 
Dickinson, Iowa Kearns Reece Williams, Mich, 
Driver endall Reed, N. Y, Williams, 
Dyer Kerr Roach Winslow 
Edmonds Ketcham Robinson, Iowa Wyant 
iott ess Rogers, ates 
Evans, Iowa Larson, Minn. Rouse Young 
Fairghild Leatherwood Sanders, Ind. 
Fairtield vitt Sanders, N. X. 
Fuust Scott 
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NOT VOTING—91 
d Drane Lilly Sears, Nebr, 

Area Divi 4 — n : cat 

Evans, Mon enzie iker 

Frederi cNul Stengle 
‘Bowling French ichae! Sullivan 
. Wa. Galih M Leb —.— 
Browne, 0 
Bochanan Geran ot . Taylor, Colo, 
{Burdick Gilbert M i Taylor, 
Burton Greene, Mass. Morris Tilson 
Campbell Griffin Mudd Tydings 
Canfield Hard urphy Upshaw 
Clark, Fla. Newton, Mo, Vestal 
Connery ker O'Brien Ward, N.C 
Curr Howard, Okla. O'Sullivan ard, 
Dallinger „Tenn. k, Wason 
Davey ohnson, Tex. Perlman Williamson 
Davis, Minn, J 8 Wash. Porter Lb 

n ‘ou 

Kincheloe Reed, W. Va. Wright 
Dente Knutson Rogers, N. H. Wurzbach 
Dickstein unz Rosenbloom 
Dominick Langley „ 


So the motion was agreed 
The Clerk announced the 
On the vote: 


Mr. Pou (for) with Mr. Anthon 
Mr. Logan (for) with Mr. Fren 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Aswell. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr, Deal. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Evans of Montana, 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. O'Sullivan. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The House resolves itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Craacron] will resume the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7358) to provide for the expedi- 
tious and prompt settlement, mediation, conciliation, and arbi- 
tration of disputes between carriers and their employees and 
subordinate officials, and for other purposes, with Mr. CRAM- 
ToN in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7358, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7358) to provide for the expeditious and prompt set- 
tlement, mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of disputes between 
carriers and their employees and subordinate officials, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand recognition under 
the rules for the discussion of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nived for one hour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, most of those who voted against the motion to dis- 
charge the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce from 
the consideration of this bill pretended to do so on the theory 
that they wanted discussion and consideration. The motion 
having prevailed, followed by a motion to consider this bill, 
which was also adopted, every step and every tactic resorted to 
by those who have been against this measure has been against 
the consideration and debate of this measure during this pres- 
ent day and, presumably, for any other time, and against the 
bill properly coming up for consideration. z 

I do not desire and it is not my purpose to wear out the 
Members of this House by indefinite roll calls and by an effort 
to inconvenience them in any way by keeping them here all 
night. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I Will. 

Mr. LOWREY. I just want to say that I voted against taking 
the bill from the committee, but I have voted against this fili- 
buster all the way through. There are some of us who believe, 
now that the House has voted to consider the bill, that it ought 
to be allowed to go straight forward with sensible, sane con- 
sideration of it and get through with it. I felt like saying that 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the fact that the gentleman 
and many others have, after the House decided to consider this 
measure, voted against the tactics of filibuster, and I should 
and do here and now exclude from what I said all the Members 
who have voted in that way and that includes my friend from 
Maryland [Mr. LIN THIcux]. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to talk about the merits of this 
bill for a little while. Of course, it is perfectly apparent to 


to. 
following additional pairs: 
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everybody in the House, as I said a moment ago, that the object 
now is to prevent consideration of this bill by the House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Les. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Who demanded the yeas and nays on 
this vote? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
sinuation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman himself did it and 
wasted half an hour. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Because the yeas and nays were necessary 
in order to prevent you from carrying on the filibuster you 
instituted in the beginning. [Applause.] I want the country 
to understand precisely where the responsibility lies for the 
tactics that are being resorted to in order to prevent consid- 
eration of this bill. The filibuster inaugurated to prevent 
consideration of this bill is led by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LONGWORTH ]. 

Now, there never has been a bill before this House since I 
have been a Member of it that has been so grossly and willfully 
misrepresented as the bill now under consideration. It has been 
represented by those who have organized propaganda from one 
end of the Nation to the other that this Dill is radical and that 
it makes some unheard of change in the procedure of the set- 
tlement of disputes that may arise between the railroads and 
their employees. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can not now. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the bill make radical changes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, it does not; the chairman of the Rail- 
roal Labor Board, Mr. Ben W. Hooper, who is presumed to 
represent the public and who is presumed to be impartial as 
between the railroads and their employees, has occupied a con- 
siderable part of his time since he was appointed upon the 
board in traveling over the country denouncing the railway 
employees, and in a statement given out the other day to the 
newspapers he declared that there had never been in the his- 
tory of Congress so socialistic a measure presented as the 
one now under consideration. That statement is grossly un- 
true. There have been editorials, no doubt inspired by those 
who are in sympathy at least with the efforts to prevent the 
consideration of this bill, which have no relation whatever to 
the real facts in connection with it. 

Now, an effort has been made to make it appear that this 
bill will cripple every short-line railroad in the United States, 
and they have gotten some of the friends of the short-line rail- 
roads frightened into the belief that there is hidden somewhere 
in the recesses of this measure something that will injuriously 
affect the short-line railroads. 


The short-line railroads, if they are engaged in interstate com- 
merce or if they come under the act to regulate commerce, must 
come under any bill that deals with railway employees in an 
effort to settle railroad disputes. The short-line railroads are 
at present under the interstate commerce law; they are under 
the transportation act if they are engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and they are under the jurisdiction of the Railroad Labor 
Board now if a dispute arises upon them that can not be set- 
tled by mutual agreement. So this bill does nothing in the 
way of including short-line railroads that the present law does 
not also do. 

An effort has been made to make it appear that if this bill 
should become a law it will ipso facto and automatically union- 
ize all the railroad employees of the United States and bringe 
about what is commonly known as the closed shop. Nothing 
is further from the truth than that statement. This bill under- 
takes to set up—— — 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can not yield now. 

This bill undertakes to set up a certain number of adjust- 
ment boards similar to the adjustment boards set up in the 
original Esch bill reported from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for which every member of that com- 
mittee voted; adjustment boards made up of men on both sides 
to settle not wage questions, not great fundamental questions 
of labor and the conditions of labor, but to settle private griev- 
ances or disputes that arise upon the railroads out of the in- 
terpretation of contracts that have been entered into, and when 
the bill passed the Senate it contained the same provisions. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for one simple 
question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then why do not the men who are parties 
to the contract pay their own expenses? That is a fair ques- 
tion. Why should the taxpayers pay it? 


Oh, that is not an answer or even an in- 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Because you have—I do not say the gen- 
tleman, but others—have complained that the public is not con- 
sidered in this measure and that they are not brought into the 
equation. These boards are to become national boards. They 
are to settle questions—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. How does the public become interested in 
the proposition under the contracts to which the gentleman has 
just referred except through the payment of the expenses which 
they create. That is the only way. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY, The objection that was made to the orig- 
inal bill providing that the expenses of these groups of men 
on each side should be paid for by the respective sides was 
that as long as their expenses and their salaries are paid for 
out of private interests and out of private funds that they would 
still hold that they were representative to the last degree and 
they would never cross over and agree with the other side, and 
as a result, making them Government officials, makes it easier 
for these men, with equal representation on both sides, to 
agree. [Applause.] - 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not yield any further, 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman ought to be willing 
to have the facts exposed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am giving the facts, and I do not yield 
any further. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have another fact I would like to give. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not yield any further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky declines to 
yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The objection originally made, under the 
various procedures through which this legislation has gone 
from year to year, was that by setting up these equipartisan 
boards and having their employees on respective sides it took 
away from them perhaps that degree of impartiality that might 
enable them, or at least some of them, to agree with those on 
the other side in arriving at a conclusion. These adjustment 
boards do not deal with questions that the public, in the broad 
sense of fixing wages, are interested in, and there has been a 
deliberate effort to misinterpret this law to mean that these 
adjustment boards take the place of the present railroad labor 
board, one-third of which is made up by the public, and there- 
fore that we have left the public out of consideration. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sorry I can not yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am sorry the gentleman does not yield. 
The gentleman has made a statement that ought to be ex- 
plained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. These adjustment boards I have referred to 
do not deal in any respect with wages. They have no juris- 
diction either over increases or decreases in wages. They are 
the same kind of adjustment boards that were provided for in 
the Esch bill; the same kind of adjustment boards provided 
for in the Cummins bill, with some degree of difference; the 
same kind of adjustment boards provided for in the Anderson 
amendment, which was voted in here when the Esch bill was 
under consideration; the same kind of adjustment boards, prae- 
tically, that were in operation during Government operation 
of the railroads; the same kind of adjustment boards that 
the labor committee of the Association of Railway Executives 
recommended to those railroads, but which were never appointed 
because many of the roads refused to enter agreements that 
would set up the boards, . 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can not yield. 

The board that takes the place of the present Railroad Labor 
Board is not made up of representatives on either side. 
representative of any railroad has any authority to be appointed 
upon it, and if the President should appoint this board and 
subsequently it should turn out that any member of it was a 
member of a labor organization or an employee of a railroad 
which might be interested in the settlement of the dispute or 
was interested financially on the side of the railroad automati- 
cally he becomes disqualified for service on the board. In 
other words, whereas the board now has only one-third of its 
members drawn from the public, the board that we propose to 
set up here is entirely drawn from the public, and it is by 
reason of that feature a better provision than the law that is 
now upon the statute books. 

Mr. MILLS and Mr. MAPES rose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sorry I can not yield. 
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rahe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky declines to 
yield, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, the statement has been 
industriously spread from one end of this country to the other 
that this bill involves an enormous expense. It has been esti- 
mated all the way from $1,000,000 to an indefinite sum. The 
annual expense of the present Railroad Labor Board is some- 
thing between $340,000 and $400,000. If the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate should agree to fix the compensation 
of the boards under this proposed bill at the figure now in- 
cluded within it—and that is a matter for Congress to deter- 
mine, because if the bill provides salaries that are too high, 
Congress has the power to reduce them—but if they are left as 
they are now provided in the bill, the increase in the expense 
over what is now the expense of the Labor Board would be less 
than $100,000 a year. 

In 1922 the railroad strike cost the Department of Justice 
itself more than $2,000,000 in an effort to coerce a settlement, 
and by reason of the breakdown of the machinery and equip- 
ment upon the railroads of the country it cost the American 
people in freight rates which they had to pay and the railroad 
companies in the depreciation of their equipment more than 
$100,000,000. Mr. Chairman, if it should cost a million dollars 
a year to maintain these adjustment boards and the Board of 
Conciliation, if it should cost a million and a half, it would be 
cheap if by reason thereof it will prevent ever again recurring 
the disastrous strike which occurred in the summer of 1922. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose at this time to go into any 
further details with reference to the provisions of this bill, 
Under the five-minute rule I shall undertake to explain every 
provision in its proper relation and undertake to clear away 
the deliberate misinformation which has been indulged in on 
the part of those who set about organizing this artificial senti- 
ment in the country as to the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I now move that the committee rise, report 
the bill back to the House with the recommendation that its 
further consideration be postponed until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that that is not in order. Nothing except the simple 
motion to rise is in order until general debate is closed. A 
motion to rise with a recommendation that the matter be post- 
poned would be in order, perhaps, and I think under the de- 
cision at the closing of the general debate and at the close of 
debate under the five-minute rule. Then all of these different 
motions may be made. The reason that it is not in order at 
the present time is that the established course of procedure in 
the Committee of the Whole is, first, to read the bill; second, 
general debate; third, to read the bill under the five-minute 
rule, It has been held that during the reading of the Dill 
under the five-minute rule such a motion is not in order. That 
holding is put specifically on this ground—that the motion to 
amend under the five-minute rule is antagonized by such a 
motion. It has never been held that anything except a simple 
motion to rise is in order until after general debate is closed 
and until after debate under the five-minute rule is closed. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. What does the gentleman say to this proposi- 
tion? The Speaker stated tentatively that if the House adjourns 
to-day this bill will go over until two weeks from to-day under 
the rule. If that should be the ruling of the Chair and sustained, 
would not the recommendation in the motion of the gentleman 
from Kentucky be in effect a suspension of the rules and require 
a two-thirds vote of the House to carry it? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I think that is true, and the 
gentleman might further call attention to the fact that the 
motion to suspend the rules or anything that does suspend the 
rules is not in order in committee. It has been held from the 
beginning that the motion made by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is not in order. The gentleman from Kentucky will not 
be able to find in the proceedings of the Committee of the 
Whole since its first organization a single decision upholding 
his motion. If it were in order, let me indicate what would 
happen, If it is in order to make that motion that we adjourn 
until to-morrow, it is in order to amend that motion and make 
the motion that we adjourn for 30 days the consideration of this 
bill. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, I yield. 


Mr. BLANTON. At this stage of the proceedings, is it not a 
fact that only one motion is in order, and that is that the 
committee rise? 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. 
been so lield in every instance. 


That is what I stated. It has 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Referring to page 1010 of the RECORD, 
when the rule was before the House, the gentleman from In- 
diana said; 


They say they can interrupt the procedure for but two days in a 
mouth. Do not be deceived about this rule. This rule gives a mere 
majority at any time the power to break into the entire orderly pro- 
cedure and to continue that break as long as they want to, 


LApplause.] 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will say to my friend from 
New York that I did say that very thing, and if the gentleman 
had read the remainder of my remarks he would have seen the 
ground on which I put it. The point I made was that this rule 
gave power and authority. The rule was subsequently amended 
to apply only to public resolutions—I said that this rule which 
gave authority to 150 men to sign a petition to discharge the 
Committee on Rules from the consideration of a resolution 
brought in would make in order consideration of the matter 
until it was closed, and I say to my friend from New York I 
stick to that proposition. The Committee on Rules could have 
reported a rule making a bill continuing business. The rule 
was subsequently amended so that it applied only to public 
resolutions, and I have some doubt whether the statement 
would now apply. 

This rule applied before amended to a report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, which has a right to set aside the rules of the 
House, but we are not considering that but considering merely a 
report from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, which has no such power or authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky care 
to be heard on the polnt of order? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman 
from Indiana in his statement that this motion would be in 
ortler If general debate had been concluded, or if the bill had 
been considered under the five-minute rule 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. “And,” not “or.” It is not in 
order at any time until the close of the reading of the bill 
under the five-minute rule, because a motion, when reading 
under the five-minute rule, has preference over this. That is 
what the decisions hold. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as the question of general debate 
is concerned, if it were true that a motion of this kind could 
not be maintained until general debate had concluded that 
would presuppose there had been some understanding there 
was to be general debate and how long it should run. In 
procedure of the Committee of the Whole and where there 
is no agreement it can not be presumed there will be general 
debate. Of course, gentlemen may arise and demand recogni- 
tion. but under the rules if no gentleman rises to his feet and 
demands recognition then there is no general debate and the 
next thing in order, if the committee is still in session, is to 
the bill under the five-minute rule. Now, this is a motion that 
has to do with the consideration of this bill. If the committee 
were considering this bill under the five-minute rule and it 
had not been concluded and for any reason the committee might 
desire that it should take it up to-morrow or next week they 
would have the right to report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the further consideration be post- 
poned until a day certain, just as much right as they have to 
report the bill back with certain amendments and the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to or that all after 
the enacting clause be stricken out or any other procedure be 
had in reference to the bill that kills or facilitates its passage. 
Now, this is a motion to rise with a recommendation, not that 
the rules of the House be changed or suspended, but that the 
further consideration of this bill be postponed until to-morrow, 
and I maintain that it Is in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 

SEVERAL. Mesmers. Rule! 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order 

Mr. BARKLEY. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that in view of 
the present situation it is only fair for the Recorp to show that 
there are Members on their feet demanding recognition in 
opposition to this bill. There are many Members, and I am 
one, demanding recognition against this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. So am I. 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. TINCHER, Mr. WINSLOW, Mr. NEWTON 
of Minnesota, Mr. HILL of Maryland, and others. So am I. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Gentlemen can not cure the parliamentary 
Situation that existed at the time I made the motion by now 
in this belated fashion rising and asking for recognition, They 
are not entitled to recognition even if they had risen before. 

The CHAIRMAN. While the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BakKLEY] still had the floor he concluded his remarks by mak- 
ing the motion. The motion of the gentleman from Kentucky 
is that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union do now rise and report the bill back with the recom- 
mendation that further consideration of it be postponed until 
to-morrow's session. That, in substance, is the motion. The 
Chair will not at this time give consideration to that portion 
of the question with reference to whether it is in order to move 
to make this bill the order of business for to-morrow. It will 
not be necessary for the purposes of the present decision. The 
motion of the gentleman is to recommend to postpone the con- 
sideration of the bill to a day certain. It is a motion of the 
same status as a motion to rerefer the bill. The precedents, so 
far as the Chair has knowledge of them, are to the effect that 
previous to the completion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment it is not in order to move to rise with the recommendation 
for a reference, and the same reasons would apply to the 
recommendations contained in the gentleman’s motion. In 
Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, section 4761, is a case where— 


On January 2, 1852, a resolution of welcome to Louls Kossuth was 
under consideration in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
5 the Union, and general debate had been limited by order of the 

ouse, 

General debate having terminated and the offering and debate of 
amendments haying begun, Mr. William A. Richardson, of Illinois, 
proposed a motion that the committee rise and report the resolution 
with a recommendation that it be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

The Chairman said: : 

“All debate is terminated by the latter branch of the one 
hundred and thirty-sixth rule. This rule provides: 

“That the House may at any time, by a vote of a majority of 
the Members present, suspend the rules and orders for the pur- 
pose of going into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union; and also to provide for the discharge of the 
Committee of the Whole House, and the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union from the further consideration 
of any bill referred to it, after acting without debate on all 
amendments pending, and that may be offered. 

“This rule provides that the House itself may discharge the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from 
the consideration of any proposition committed to it without 
debate after voting on all amendments which have been offered 
or may be offered. The committee, by this vote and decision, 
have determined that the debate on this resolution should termi- 
nate. Then, in the opinion of the Chair it can not be reported to 
the House until all the amendments pending and which may be 
offered shall be voted on. The Chair overrules the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois.” 

Mr, Richardson haying appealed, the decision of the Chair was 
sustained—ayes 78, noes, 44. 

4762. On January 14, 1901, the bill (H. R. 13189) „making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works of rivers and harbors, and for other purposes” was 
under consideration in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

The reading by paragraphs for amendment had begun, when Mr. 
F. H. Cushman, of Washington, moved that the bill be reported bach 
to the House with the recommendation that it be recommitted to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. John W. Maddox, of Georgia, made the point of order that the 
motion was not in order. 

The Chairman held: 

In relation to this matter the Chair is of the opinion that the ad- 
mission of the motion to report the bill with a recommendation of 
recommittal would be in violation of the spirit of the rules and 
precedents governing the consideration of bills in the Committee of 
the Whole. The Committee of the Whole is expected to complete 
consideration of a bill before it is reported to the House; and it is 
well understood that a motion to report a bill with a favorable recom- 
mendation is not in order until the consideration by sections or para- 
graphs for amendment has been completed. 

To admit the motion proposed by the gentleman from Washington 
would afford a means of taking a bill from the Committee of the Whole 
before it had been fully considered. By the motion to strike out 
the enacting clause the rules provide the only proper means for such 
an action, and the carefully guarded provisions of the rule satisfy 
the Chair that the framers of the rules intended it to be the only 
method whereby the Committee of the Whole might escape the mandate 
of the House to consider a bill referred to It. The Chair is aware 
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of the fact that in the Fifty-first Congress a motion like that made 
by the gentleman from Washington was admitted; but in that case 
there was a question as to the validity of the bill itself, whether it 
had been rightfully reported in the first instance from a standing com- 
mittee. A question of privilege was raised; and the motion to recom- 
mend recommittal was a part of that question. No such question is 
involyed in the present case, and the Chair sustains the point of 
order, 


In the present case the reading of the bill has been completed, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barxiey] has begun the 
general debate on the bill, and, while still retaining the floor, 
has made his motion. The general debate on the bill has not 
been exhausted, to say nothing of the reading of the bill for 
amendment. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The committee votes to rise. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Cramton, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7358) to provide for the expeditious and prompt settlement, 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of disputes between 
carriers and their employees and subordinate officials, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cram- 
ton], Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reports that that committee having had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 7358 had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House stand 
in recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order, 
and demand the regular order. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr, Speaker, I make a point of 
order on that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that that is against the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is well aware 
that such a motion is not in order against the regular order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am not aware of that, and I want to 
make a suggestion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the motion for a recess has 
been made repeatedly during the history of the House. At one 
time the motion to take a recess was a privileged motion, and 
the privileged character of that motion was eliminated by a 
revision of the rules which took place in 1890. Since that 
time the motion to recess does not occupy the privileged status. 
But under the rule, when a matter is under debate in the 
House only certain motions may be made, one of which is to 
adjourn, another is to lay on the table, and so forth. These 
motions are given a privileged status. The motion to recess is 
not included within those motions which may be made when a 
proposition is under debate in the House, but the fact that any 
such motion to take a recess was eliminated from the privileged 
status does not mean that the motion to recess is not in order. 
It is in order, Mr. Speaker, when there is nothing under debate 
in the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman please cite to the 
Chair either a decision or remark that in the slightest degree 
upholds his contention? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the Chair’s 
attention to the fact that I endeavored to take the floor to 
make a preferential motion, and however the Chair may decide 
this point I claim the floor to make a preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman has a preferential motion 
to make, of course the Chair will entertain it at the proper 


time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The decisions with reference to the question 
of taking a recess apply to the rule as it existed at the time 
when the motion to recess was a privileged motion under the 
original rules. Since the privileged status was removed from 
the motion to take a recess there have been no decisions upon 
it because the question has not been raised, but there are no 
decisions that make it out of order to move to recess at this 
stage of the procedure. In view of the fact that it was in order 
to make that motion and give it a privileged status, and the 
only change in the rule’ was to change the privileged status of 
the motion to recess, it follows that the motion is in order at 


the proper time; that it is in order to move to recess until the 
following day or until an hour in this day that would be 
subsequent to this hour. The Chair has frequently held that 
even where a motion was made to recess to an hour certain 
and it was impossible to vote upon that motion until after that 
hour had passed, it still had to be voted on, although the time 
for the recess had expired before the vote could be taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I cite the Chair to a 
precedent against the gentleman’s motion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not care to hear the gentle- 
man. Is that all the gentleman from Kentucky has to say? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is all. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky offers a 
motion to recess, and claims that he has a right to make it, 
which means, of course, that it is privileged, because no mo- 
tion can be made in the House which has not privilege when 
the regular order is demanded. 

Formerly the motion to take a recess was privileged by the 
rules, but just about 30 years ago it was dropped as a privi- 
leged motion. d 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Chair hold that because the mo- 
tion is not privileged it is not in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is in order if nobody demands the regu- 
lar order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are many motions which can be 
made before the House that are not privileged, and they can 
be made regardless of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman give an illustration? 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is one of them. [Laughter.] 

Rhe SPEAKER. Will the gentleman give some other illus- 
tration? The Chair is not aware of any motion which can be 
made against the demand for the regular order except a privi- 
leged motion, and the rules’ state which ones are privileged. 
The motion to recess, up to 30 years ago, was privileged, and 
it was dropped for an express purpose, of course, namely, so 
that it could not be made. 

Now, the gentleman from Kentucky argues that it is in 
order because in these 30 years there is no precedent against it. 

It seems to the Chair the fact that nobody up to this time has 
ventured to make the motion is pretty good evidence that it is 
not in order, because there haye been ingenious men in the 
House during the last 30 years and if there were any plausible 
excuse for making the motion some one would have attempted it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Chair permit an inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Speaker says this motion would not be 
in order against a demand for the regular order. What is the 
regular order? There is nothing before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order would first be to recog- 
nize the gentleman from Kentucky. If he did not wish to make 
any motion relating to this bill under consideration, then the 
Chair would say that the regular business of suspension day 
sho in order. There is always an order of business before the 

ouse. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Chair recognized me and I desired to 
make a motion and made one. 

The SPEAKER. But that does not mean the gentleman can 
make any motion he wishes. He must make a motion author- 
ized by the rules of the House. The gentleman can cite no 
precedents justifying his motion, and the fact no one has ven- 
tured to make the motion in 30 years, so far as we know, is 
pretty good evidence that it is not in order. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move the House do 
now adjourn. f 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a further 
motion. I move that further debate upon the pending bill be 
limited to three hours, one-half to be controlled by those who 
favor and one-half by those who are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the motion that the House ad- 
journ is of the highest privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on 
the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. That motion, of course, is eliminated by 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio that the House adjourn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the motion to adjourn is defeated, will 


the motion I have made to limit debate be pending and be 
voted on? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair presumes so unless there is a mo- 
tion of higher privilege or unless it is not in order. The Chair 
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does not think it is fair to ask the Chair to decide that in ad- rid 15 Mass, 


vance, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Iam not trying to embarrass the Chair, but 


to preserve my rights. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 


House do now adjourn. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 142, nays 173, 


answered “ present ” 1, not voting 116, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Aldrich 
Allen 
Andrew 
Bacon 
Beers 

Be; 

Bixler 
Black, Tex. 
B 


Boyce 
Drent Ohio 


Pa eon 


Clague 
Clarke, N. Y. 
8 

Cole, Iowa 
Colton 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Darrow 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Driver 


Evans, Iowa 
Faust 


Fenn 
Fitzgerald 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 


Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Busby 
Brynes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Cannon 


Connally, Tex. 
Cook 


Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 

Cris 

Cro 

Crosser 

Cullen 
Cummings 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dickinson, Mo. 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 


y 
Bell 
Bloom 
Britten 
Browne, N. J. 
Browne, Wis, 


YEAS—142 
Fleetwood Linthicum 
Free Little 
Freeman Longworth 
Frothingham uce 
Fuller McFadden 
Garber McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Garrett, Tenn, McLeod 
jibson MacGregor 
Gifford MacLafferty 
Goldsborough Madden 
Graham, III. Magee, N. I. 
Graham, Pa. Magee, Pa. 
Green, Iowa Manlove 
Griest Mapes 
Hadley Merritt 
Hardy Michener 
Haugen Us 
Hawes Moore, III 
Hersey Moore, Ohio 
Hickey Moores, Ind. 
Hill, Md Nelson, Me. 
Hudson Newton, Minn, 
Hull, Morton D. Newton, Mo. 
Hull, William E.. Paige 
8 Parker 
Johnson, Ky. Patterson 
Johnson, S. Dak. Perkins 
Jost Phillips 
Kearns Purnell 
Ketcham Rausley 
Kiess Reece 
Kurtz Reed, N. Y. 
Lea, Calif. Roach 
Leatherwood Robinson, Iowa 
Leavitt Rogers, Mass. 
Lehlbach Rouse 
NAYS—173 
Doughton Lee, Ga. 
Dowell Lill 
Doyle Lindsay 
Ea Lineberger 
Favrot Lozier 
Fisher toa 
Foster cClintic 
Frear MeKeown 
Fulbright McReynolds 
Imer McSweeney 
Gardner, Ind. Major III. 
Garrett, Major, Mo. 
Gasque Martin 
Glatfelter M ; 
Greenwood Miller, Wash, 
Hammer Milli 
Hastings Mina 
Hayden Mooney 
Hill, Ala. Moore, Ga. 
Hill, Wash. Moore, Va. 
Holada Morehead 
Howard, Nebr. Morrow 
Huddleston Nelson, Wis, 
Hudspeth Nolan 
Hull, Tenn. O'Connell, N. X. 
Jacobstein O'Connell, R. I. 
James O'Connor, La. 
Jeffers 


Oliver, Ala. 


Keller Oliver, N. Y. 
Kelly Parks, 
Kent Peavey 
Kincheloe Peer 
Kindr Pral 

K in 
Kop on 
Kvale ey 
LaGuardia Raker 
Lampert Rankin 
Lapham Rathbone 
Lankford Reed, Ark. 
Larsen, Ga Reid, III. 
Lazaro Richards 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Pou 
NOT VOTING—116 

Burton Davis, Minn. 
Buter. H Deal 
“am m 
Canfield Denton 
Clark, Fla. Dickstein 
Cole, Ohio Dominick 
Connery Drane 
Curry Drewry 
Dallinger Dyer 
Davey Evans, Mont. 


LXVY—498 


Sanders, Ind. 


Speaks 
Sproul, III. 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Sweet 


White, Me. 

LA ay 
a ex, 

Winslow’ 

Yates 

Young 


Shallenberger 
Sherwood 
Sinclair 


Sites 

Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 

Swing 

Tague 

Taylor, W. Va. 


Wright 


Fairchild 
Fairfield 
Fish 


McDuffie ‘Quayle Tilson 

McKenzie Ramseyer Tucker 
Harrison McLaughlin, Mich. Rayburn 
Hawley McNulty Reed, W, Va. Underhill 
Hoch MeSwain Rogers, N. H, pshaw 
Hooker Mansfield Romjue Vestal 
Howard, Okla. Michaelson Rosenbloom Vincent, Mich. 
Hull, Iowa iler, III. Sanders, N. Y. Ward, N. C. 
Johnson, Tex. ontague Scott Ward, N. Y. 
Johnson, Wash. Morgan Sears, Fla. Wason 
Kahn orin Sears, Nebr. White, Kans, ‘ 
Kendall Morris Snyder Williamson 

err Mudd Stalker Wilson. La. 

Knutson Murphy Stengle Winter 
Kunz O’Brien Stevenson Wood 
Langley O'Sullivan Sullivan Woodruff 
Larson, Minn. Park, Ga. Swoope Wurzbach 
Logan Perlman Taylor, Colo. Wyant 
Lowrey Porter Taylor, Tenn. Zihlman 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I inadvertently voted “no.” I am 
paired with the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. ANTHONY. I 
would like to withdraw my vote and to answer “ present.” 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this: yote: 

. Wyant (for) with Mr. Hull of Iowa (against). 

. Anthony (for) with Mr. Pou (against). 

. Hoch (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 

. Rayburn (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 

. McLaughlin of Michigan (for) with Mr. Woodruff (against). 

. Underhill (for) with Mr. Mansfield (against). 

„French (for) with Mr. Logan (against). 

. Vestal (for) with Mr. Connery (against), 

Wood (for) with Mr. Hooker (against). 

„Morris (for) with Mr. Morgan (against). = 

. Tilson (for) with Mr. Gallivan (assinet). x 

. Wason (for) with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire (against). 

6 an * of Washington (for) with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma 
Mr. Burton (for) with Mr. Bell (against). | 
The result of the vote was announced as aboye recorded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, at the time of the roll call I 
had made a motion to limit debate and to control the time, 
Part of that motion is out of order, the part controlling the 
time, and I would like to modify the motion to limit debate to 
three hours. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an 
améndment to the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky to 
strike out 3 hours and insert 10 hours, I think that is a very 
conservative proposition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute for the 
motion of the gentleman from Kentucky, and that is that the 
debate shall be limited to 24 hours. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the substitute by 
making it 7 hours instead of 24 hours. 

Mr. BLANTON. That, Mr. Speaker, is a motion in the third 
degree. 

The SPEAKER. No; the motion of the gentleman from New 
York is to amend the substitute. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from New York that general debate be lim- 
ited to seven hours. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by | 


‘| Mr. Mits) there were 32 ayes and 150 noes. i 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I object to the vote, Mr. Speaker, 
on the ground that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and ninety-eight Members present; not a quorum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not yield. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not recognize the gentleman 
for a parliamentary inquiry, as the gentleman from Ohio has 
moved to adjourn. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 134, nays 
163, answered present“ 3, not voting 132, as follows: 


YEAS—134 

Ackerman Brumm Darrow an 
Aldrich Burdick Dempsey Frothingham 
Allen Burtness Driver Fuller 
Andrew Butler Dyer Garner, Tex. 
Bacon Cable Edmonds Gibson 
Beers Chindblom Elliott Goldsborough 
Begg Christopherson Evans, Iowa Graham, I 
Bixler Clague Fairchild Graham, Pa. 
Black, Tex. Clarke, N.Y. Faust Green, lowa 
Bland Cole, Iowa Fenn Hardy 
Blanton Colton Fitzgerald Haugen 

yee Connolly, Pa, - Fleetwood Hersey 
Brand, Ohio Cramton Tredericks Hicke 
Browne, N. J, Crowther Free Hill, Md. 


` 


Hudson 

Hull, Morton D, 
ull, William E. 
umphreys 

Johnson, Ky. 

8 S. Dak. 


McFadden 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 


‘Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 


Berger 
Black, N. X. 
Bloom 


Boies 
Bowling 
Box 
Boylan 
Bron, Ga, 
gs 
Browning 
Buchanan 


Buckley 
Bulwinkle 


Cullen 


Carew 


Cleary 

Cole, Ohio 
Connery 

Curry 
Dallinger 
Davey 

Davis, Minn. 
Deal 

Denison 
Dickinson, lowa 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dickstein 


Funk 
Gallivan 


McLeod > 
MacLafte Reed, N. Y. 
Magee, N. Y, oach 
agee, Robinson, Iowa 
nlove Rogers, . 
Mapes a Ind, 
Merritt ‘ tt 
Michener Seger 
Mills Shreve 
Moore, III. Simmons 
Moore, Oh Sinnott 
Moores, In Smith 
Nelson, Me. Snell 
Newton, Minn, s 
Newton, Mo, Sproul, III. 
Parker Sproul, Kans. 
Patterson Stephens 
kins Strong, Pa. 
Purnell Summers, Wash. 
Ransley Swee 
NAYS—163 
m Lampert 
Davis, Tenn, Lankford 
Donghton Larsen, Ga, 
Dowell 
Doyle Lee, Ga. 
Eagan Lindsa 
Favrot Lineberger 
Fisher Lozier 
Foster key 
Frear cKeown 
Fulbright McReynolds 
Fuhner Mesw. 
Gardner, Ind. Major, III. 
Garrett, Tenn. Major, Mo. 
Garrett, Tex. rtin 
Gasque Mead 
Glatfetter Miller, Wash, 
Greenw Mi 
Hammer Minahan 
Hastings Mooney 
Hayden Moore, Ga. 
Hill, Ala Moore, Va 
Hill, Wash. Morehead 
Holaday Morrow 
Howard, Nebr, Nelson, Wis, 
Huddleston Nolan 
Hull, Tenn. O'Connell, N.Y. 
Jacobsteln O'Connell, R. I. 
James O'Connor, La. 
Jeffers O'Connor, N.Y. 
Johnson, Tex. Oldfield 
Johnson. W. Va. Oliver, Ala. 
Jones Oliver, N. X. 
Keller Parks, Ark, 
Kent Peavey 
Kincheloe > 
Kindred Prali 
King uin 
Kopp agon 
Kyale Rainey 
LaGuardia Raker 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3 
Hudspeth Pou 
NOT VOTING—182 
Garber MeNult, 
Gern McSw: 
Gifford MacGregor 
Gilbert Madden 
Greene, Mass, Mansfield 
Griest Michaelson 
Kale, 3 III. 
adle ontague 
Harrison Mo 
Hawes Mur 
Hawley Morris 
Host 1 (= 
ooker urphy 
Howard, Okla, O'Brieu 
Hull, Iowa O'Sullivan 
Johnson, Wash, Paige 
ost Park, Ga, 
Kahn Perlman 
Kelly Phillips 
Kerr Porter 
Knutson unyle 
Kunz mseyer 
Langley Rayborn 
nham Reed, Ark. 
Larson, Minn. Reed, W. Va. 
a, Calit. Rogers, N. H. 
Lilly Romjue 
Logan Rosenbloom 
Lowrey abath 
MeClintie Sanders, N. Y, 
McDuffie Sears, Fla, 
McKenzie Sears. Nebr. 
McLaughlin, Mich. Sherwood 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected, 
The following additional pairs were announced: 


On the vote: 
Mr. Vestal 
Mr 


Pai 
Mr. Rayburn ( 


e or 
: tors with 


for) with Mr. Conne 
with Mr. Smithwick { 
Ur. Bankhead 


against). 
(agi — 55 


Mr. Madden (for) with Mr. Carew (against). 


Mr. Strong of 
Mr. Frenc 


(tor) with Mr. 


th Mr. Hu 


Kansas cor} wi 


n (against 


Mr. Anderson (for) with Mr. Bell against). 
Snyder (for) with Mr, Williams of 


Mr. 


“fagainat). 


h (against), 


Williams, Tex. 
Winslow 
Yates 

Young 


Schneider 
Schallenberger 
Sinclair 


Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas, Okla. 


Wilson, La. 
Winter 
Wood 
Woodruff 
at cee 
an 
gikiman 


ois (against), 


Mr. Anthony (for) with Mr. Pou (agninst). 
Mr. Geran (for) with Mr. McNulty (against), 
Mr, Wason (for) with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire (against), 


Mr. Sears of Nebraska (for) with Mr. Wurzbach (against), 
Mr. 8 of Massachusetts (for) with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma 

r. Dallinger (for) with Mr. Cu aga 2 
Mr. 5 — 0 Washington (Sor) n ir t berwood (against), 
Mr for) with Mr. Thomas of Kentucky (against), 

Mr. Tilson (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 

Mr, Morris oa with Mr. Morgan (against), 

Mr. Wood (for) with Mr. Hooker (against). 

Mr. Winter (for) with Mr. Knutson (against). 

Mr. Drewry (for) with Mr. Upshaw \against). 

Mr. Underhill (for) with Mr. Mansfield (against). 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan (for) with Mr. Woodruff (against). 

Mr. Wyant (for) with Mr. Hull of Iowa (against). 

Mr. kaa of West Virgizin’ (ey ents kan aban tacit 

Mr. Swoope (for) with Mr. MeClintle (against). 5 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Beedy with Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Ramseyer with Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Timberlake with Mr. Boyce. 

Mr. Phillips with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Hawley with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 

Mr. Griest with Mr. Kerr, 

Mr. Fish with Mr. Evans of Montana. 

Mr. Hadley with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr, Fairfield with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Gifford with Mr. Dominick, 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name should have been called? 

A HADLEY. No; I just came in after my name was 
ca 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

195 DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
yote “no.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name should have been called? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri, I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. McOLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I came in just after my 
name was called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman ean not vote. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York making the time for general 
debate seven hours. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has not that already been yoted on, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. No; the point of no quorum was made, 
which negatived the vote. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Was not the point of no quorum made on 
the motion to adjourn? í 

The SPEAKER. No; after it was found that there was no 
quorum there were two motions that could be made, one a call 
of the House and the other to adjourn. The gentleman from 
Ohio made the motion to adjourn, That was the vote that we 
just had, 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. Is it in order 
to move the previous question on my motion and all amend- 
ments thereto? 

The SPEAKER. Not during the division ; it will be after the 
vote. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Murs] to limit general debate to seven hours. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LonewortH) there were 11 ayes and 133 noes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I.object to the vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the roll call just demonstrated 
that there was a quorum present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I make the point of order that the point 
of no quorum made by the gentleman from Indiana is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. It is never dilatory unless it is clear that 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It was just demonstrated that a quorum 
was present a moment ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks and all Members will 
agree that it is uncertain now whether a quorum is present 
or not. If a quorum is present, the Chair will call it dilatory. 
The Chair rather thinks there is not a quorum. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and five Members 
present, not a quorum. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
adjourn. 

Mr. BARKLEY, 


is dilatory, 


I move that the House do now 


I make the point of order that that motion 
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Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is the only motion that 
is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is disposed to rule that it is 
not dilatory. The condition is this: It has just been proved 
that there is no quorum present. Therefore, when there is no 
quorum present, it is always in order to move that the House 
adjourn. If there were a quorum present the Chair would 
rule that it was dilatory. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. Does the Chair 
hold that where a roll call has developed a quorum and be- 
fore the House can proceed a sufficient number of Members to 
break a quorum leave the room, that a motion to adjourn is not 
dilatory? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not consider the motive by 
which gentlemen leave the House. The Chair is bound to 
count. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can not the Chair take into consideration 
the fact they do leave? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, yes; the Chair would think that is 
evidence of its being dilatory, and if there was a quorum here, 
the Chair would be disposed to think it is dilatory, but the 
Chair can not control Members. If a point of no quorum is 
made and a quorum is present, the Chair would hold that is 
dilatory, but when there is not a quorum present the Chair 
can not rule that it is dilatory. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When Members are on the 
floor at the time the point of no quorum is made and 20 or 30 
of them walk out of that door and out of that door, can not 
they be counted as present as they go out? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did count, and the Chair began 
on this side and counted every Member. The Chair can not 
count those that are invisible; the Chair’s count is limited to 
those on the floor. The gentleman moves that the House do 
now adjourn—— 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I simply desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Speaker to a ruling—I can not well lay my hands 
on it at the present time—which grew out of the ruling by 
Speaker Reed, which the Supreme Court afterwards affirmed 
and it is in the rules of the House, that in ascertaining a 
quorum the Speaker can count as present and enter the names 
of the parties as present in the Journal of the House those 
who are in the cloak rooms, the lobbies adjoining the House 

The SPEAKER. Only those he can see. 

Mr. CRISP. I think under the ruling the Speaker could 
send out officers and find who they are and enter their names 
on the Journal. I have not read the ruling for a long time, 
but I know there is such a rule, and I am familiar with the 
decision of Speaker Reed which was sustained by the Supreme 
Court that the Speaker can count as present Members in the 
gallery, in the cloak rooms, and enter their names in the 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair agrees with the gentleman, but 
he does not believe he can count anybody he can not see. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would the Speaker have the right to 
order the Sergeant at Arms to bring into the Chamber those 
who are hiding where the Speaker can not see them? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he would where there 
was no quorum present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is a fundamental constitutional right, and we 
have the right to have one before we do business. 

The SPEAKER. The only time the Chair can order them 
to come in is when the House refuses to adjourn. If the 
House should now refuse to adjourn and there should not be 
a quorum present, the Speaker has the right to order the 
bringing in of absent Members, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. By motion of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks without a motion of the 
House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, is there an automatic call on 
this motion to adjourn when it is developed there is no 
quorum present? 

The SPEAKER. It does not require a quorum to adjourn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On the motion to adjourn I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There is evidently a desire to fili- 
buster, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently there is a sufficient number, and 
the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas, 139, nays 166, 
answered “ present.” 5, not voting 122, as follows: 


Ackerman 
1 5 


Browne, N. J. 


Ca 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 


Elliott 
Evans, Iowa 
Fairchild 


er 
Connally, Tex. 
Cook 

Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis, 
8 

Croll 

Crosser 

Cullen 


Anthony 
Carew 


Denison 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
sci 

rewry 
Driver 
Evans, Mont. 


Seger 
Simmons 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Snell 


Speaks 
MeLaughlin, Mich. Sproul, III. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Sproul, Kans. 


YEAS—139 

Faust Leavitt 
Fenn Lehlbach 
Eitzgerald Linthicum 
Fredericks Little 

ree Longworth 
Freeman McFadden 
French 
Frothingham 
Fuller MeLeod 
Garber MacLaffer 
Vor deny Tex. Magee, N. 
Gibso Magee, Pa. 
Giftord Manlove 
Goldsborou Mapes 
Graham, II Merritt 
Graham, Pa. Michener 
Green, Iowa Mills 

riest Moore, III. 
Hadley Moore, Ohio 
Hardy Moores, Ind 
Haugen Nelson, Me. 
Tiersey Newton, Minn, 
Hickey Newton, Mo. 
Hill, Ma arker 
Hudson Patterson 
Hull, Morton D. Perkins 
Hull, William B. Purnell 
Humphreys Ransley 
Johnson, Ky. Reece 
Johnson, S. Dak. Reed. N. Y 
Kearns oach 


Ketcham Robinson, Iowa 
ess Rogers, Mass. 
Kurtz Sanders, Ind. 
Leatherwood Scott 
NAYS—166 
cummings LaGuardia 
Davis, Tenn. Lampert 
Dickinson, Mo. Lanham 
Doughton Lankford 
Dowell Larsen, Ga. 
Doyle Lazaro 
55 
avro ne T 
Fisher Lozier do 
Foster 23 
Frear cClintic 
Fulbright McKeown 
mer McReynolds 
Gardner, Ind. McSweeney 
Garrett, Tenn, Major, III. 
Ranar Tex, Major, Mo. 
Marun 
Glattelter Mead 
Greenwood Miller, Wash. 
Hammer Minahan 
H oe Moora 
ayden oore, Ga, 
Will, Ala. Moore, Va. 
Hill, Wash. Morehead 
Holada Morrow 
Howa | Nebr. Murphy 
Huddleston Nelson, Wis. 
Hull, Iowa Nolan 
ull, Tenn, O'Connell, N. X. 
Jacobstein O'Connell, R. I. 
James „Connor, La 
Jeffers O'Connor, N. Y. 
Johnson, Tex. ‘Sull 
Johnson, W. Va. Oldfield 
Jones liver, Ala. 
Keller Oliver, N. Y. 
Kelly Parks, Ark. 
Kent Peavey 
Kindred Prall 
King Quin 
Kopp Rainey 
Kvale Raker 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5 
Hudspeth Pou 
NOT VOTING—122 
Fairfield Lee, 
Fish Lilly 
Fleetwood n 
Funk Lowrey 
Gallivan Luce 
Geran McDuffie 
Gilbert McKenzie 
Greene, Mass. McNulty 
rifin McSwain 
Harrison MacGregor 
Hawes Madden 
Hawley Mansfield 
Hoch Michaelson 
Hooker Miller, III. 
Howard, Okla. Milligan 
Johnson, Wash, Montague 
Jost organ 
Kahn Morin 
Kendall Morris 
Kerr Mudd 
Kincheloe O'Brien 
Knutson Paige 
Kunz Park, Ga 
Langley Peery 
Larson, Perlman 
Lea, Phillips 


Stephens 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash, 
Sweet 
Taber 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Vaile 


Vare 
Wainwright 
Watres 
Watson 
Welsh 

Wertz 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Williams, Mich, 
Winslow 
Wyant 
Yates 

Young 


Rankin 
Rathbone 
Rayburn 
Reed, Ark. 
Reid, III. 
Richards 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rouse 


Schneider 
Shallenberger 
Sinclair 


Sunmers, Tex. 
Tague 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tillman 
Underwood 


Weller 


g 
Sullivan 
Swing 
Swoope 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor. Tenn. 
Thomas, Ky. 
Tilson 
Tucker 
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dings Ward, N. X. Wilson, La. Wright Christopherso 
Gaaerhi Ward, N.C: Wilson, Miss, Wurzbach . Margie F 
Upshaw Wason ‘Winter Zihiman Collier Hill, Md. tig arate 
Vestal Williams, Tex. Wood Colton , Wash, Merritt Sinclair 
Vincent, Mich. Williamson Woodruff Cannan S ola 5 Miller, Wash. Sinnott 
So the motion to adjourn was rejected. JJ... Sites 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: Cooper, Ohio i 3 . 
On the vote: sooper, Hull, Iowa Moore, Ohio Sproul, III. 
Mr. Vestal (for) with Mr. Connery (against crisp 3 Beni 
. Pa or „Sm c . ] Jei 
Mr. Madden (for) with Mr, Carew (a É i 7 e Stedman 
Mr. Strong of ‘Kansas (for) with Mr. Hudepeth (against). Saller be ere ni Tend ponhens 
Mr, French (for) with Mr. n (against). ngs . Strong, Pa. 
Mr. Anderson (for) with Mr. against). Darrow Sohna ae Nelson, ‘Wis. Summers, Wash. 
Mr, Anthony (for) with Mr, Pou (against). T W.Va. Newton, Sumners, Tex. 
Mr. Geran (for) with Mr-MeNulty (against). 55560 Sen u a Ak 
r. Wason (for r. . of New Hampshi ‘ainst). f „ R. 1 
Mr. Sears of p —.— (for) th Mr. Wurzbach 1 ; ii Dick 7 Tell 88 mee read 
(ame N of Massachusetts (for) with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma Doughton’ Ken O'Connor, Nx. Taylor, W. Va. 
r. Dailinger (for) with Mr. Curry (against). — 5 . ok pe gante 
Mr. Johnson of Neren SS (for) with Mr. Sherwood (against). Elliott Kindred Oliver, N * . 
Mr. Burton (for) with Mr. Thomas of Kentucky (against). Evans, Iowa Kop Parks, A 5 T npr pieces 
Mr. Tilson (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). irehil Kurtz Patterso Timber! 
Mr. Morris (for) with Mr. Morgan (against). Favrot wale Beate seiner 
Mr. Wood (for) with Mr. Hooker (against). Fenn LaGuardia Pou” j —.— 
Mr. Winter (for) with Mr. Knutson (against). Fisher Lampert Prall Valle 
Mr. 83 eae) with Mr. Upshaw ta inst). oster am Purnell *. y 
Mr. Underhill (for) with Mr. Mansfield (against). F Lankford uayle Vinson,.G 
Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan (for) with Mr. Woodruff (against) Fredericks Larsen, nin i 8 
Mr. Hoch (for) with Mr. 1 (a t). ee Lazaro aker Wainwright 
Mr. Driver (for) with Afr. Wilson of Mississippi (against). Freeman Lea, Calif. Rankin Watkins 
Mr. Williams of Texas (for) with Mr, Ragon (against), neh Leat ood Rathbone atres 
Mr. Tinkham (for) with Mr. Bagan (against). Fulbright Leavitt Rayburn Watson 
Mr. Fleetwood (for) with Mr. of Georgia (against) ller Lehlbach Reece Weaver 
Mr, Rayburn (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against) : Fulmer Lindsay Roed, Ark Wefald 
Mr. Humphreys (for) with Mr. Collins (against) s Gardner, Ind, Lineberger „N. X. Meller 
Mr. Kendall (for) with Mr. Milligan (against), Garner, Tex, Linthicum Reid, III. vertz 
Until further notice : Gasque’ 515 oe eiai Robi I Wiliams Tf 
Mr. Vincent with Mr. Deal. Gifford Lyon Robsion, Ky." Williams’ Mich, 
Mr, Cole of Ohio with Mr. Cleary. Glatfelter eClintic Rouse Wilson, Ind. 
a penoa i Mr. Hawes. : . tae Adden Babeth Wilsons 
r. Luce w r, Jost. x 8 ingo 
Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Lowrey. Suen e Salmon Winal 
Mr. MacGregor with Mr, McSwain. Hace McLaughlin, Nebr. Sanders, Ind. Wolff ait 
Mr. Phillips with Mr. Montague. 12 ey McReynolds Sanders, N. T. Woodrum 
Ar. Shreve with Mr. Quayle. Haste . — genders, Tex. Wright 
Mr. Swing with Mr. Romjue. Hastings Magee, N. V. Schafer Taa ; 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my | Hawes Makee Pa; Schall Young 
vote of “present” and vote “nay.” Hayden ber 15 Schneider 
The 8 es Speaker, I would like to vote yea,” | Hersey Manlove” Seger 
` : pro tempore (Mr. GraHmaar), Was the ‘SWER ” 
man present and listening when his name ss called? sre Pensi e 
a Mr. McDUFFIE. No. If I had been I would have voted we snore 
aye.” Is this a no-quornm call? NOT VOTING—129 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, No. Anderson Funk MeNul Stongle 
Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. No quorum was developed be- Bacharach nen 3 8 
fore the vote was called. Would the geutleman from Alabama | Bell Geran Mansfield Sullivan = 
B ue ing 5 vote? Brand, Ga, Gilbert 5 N Swing 
e SPEAKER pro tempore. He ceuld vote present.“ Britten reene, Mass, Her, Swoope 
Mr, ANTHONY. A. Speaket, is the geatlanan trom North Benes 8 pce Taylor, Teun. 
e BERAKED neo terre. Ho 4s Gonde fe Morin Tomson” 
0 re. He is recorded as “present.” | Clancy Hooker Morris ne 
Ti 
Mr. ANTHONY. I would like to be recorded as “ present,” ‘Clark, Fla. Howard, Okla, Mudd Tinkham 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. Clarke, N. X. Hudspeth Newton. Mo. Tucker 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House does not ad le O 9 Tac 
Mr. MILLS. Me S adjourn. | Cole, Obio Humphreys ge Underhill 
eee when ie aero ee | pee doce Peery en 
when ry eery a 
was siade e e eee E <-. Y F 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York Dallinger Kerr Porter Ward, N. X. 
demands the yeas and nays on his motion. Davey Kincheloe Segon Ward, N. C. 
The yeas and nays were ordered Davis, Minn, King y “Wason 
. Den! Knutson Ramseyer Willams, Tex, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, As many as favor the motion | Denison Kunz Reed, W. Va. Williamson 
offered by the gentleman from New York will, when their names | ieketein ö Rene ee eee 
are called, auswer “ yea”; those opposed will answer “nay.” 5 Lee, Ga. Ronee = Woot d 
asd rh on was taken; and there were—yeas 36, nays 265, | Drewry Lilly 3 yo 
answ. Present 2, not voting 129, as follows: vor rs, Ela. urz 
7 ‘vans, Mont. Lowrey Sears, Nebr. Zihlman 
YEAS—36 Fairfield Luce Sherw 
Aldrich Fish McKenzie Snyder 
a en Faust s Lien eia 8 Fleetwood McLaughlin, Mich. Stalker 
oyce 1 
8 te ie Si e 8 So the motion of Mr. Mrs was rejected. 
Burtness Garrett, Tenn. Michener Snell The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Celler on ills Speaks | 
Clagne 5 Goldsborough Moore, m Tincher Until further notice: 
raham, Ind. y 
Dyer Hull, Wiliam E. O'Sullitan White, Me. Ar. Paige with Mr Brand af Georgia. 
NAYS—265 Mr. Madden with Mr. Carew. 
Aberneth Barbour Bl Mr. Strong of Kansas with Mr. Hudspeth. 
n Barkley 3018 ian A Mr. Anderson with „ Bell. 
Al d Beck Bowling Busby Mr. Wason with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 
n Beers Box Butler Mr, Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma, 
Andrew Begg Boylan Byrnes, S. C. Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Sherwood. 
3 Bixler fae ee CCC 
er riggs able * son W TX van. 
Aswell Rlack, N. Y. Browne, N. J. Canno Mr. Morgan with Mr. Morris. 
Ayres Black, Tex. Browne, Wis. ‘Carter. Mr. Wood, with Mr. Hooker. 
con Bland Browning Casey Mr, Underhill with Mr. Mansfield. 
nkhead Blanton rumm Chindblom Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan with Mr. Woodruff. 
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Mr. Hoch with “By tiaras 

Mr. Hestercud with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr, Kendall with Mr. Milligan. 

Mr. KING, Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. KING. No, sir; I was trying to get a lunch down in 
the restaurant. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the original motion and all amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves the 
previous question on the original motion and all amendments 
thereto. ` 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division—I de- 
mand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 177, nays 131, 
answered “ present 3, not voting 121, as follows: 


ANSWERED “PRESENT "—3 


Carew Eagan Sherwood 
NOT VOTING—121 
Anderson McNulty Stevenson 
Bacharach Fleetwood Madden Strong, Kans, 
Bell Mansfield Sullivan 
Bloom Gallivan Michaelson Swoope 
Brand, Ga Geran Miller, III. Taylor, Colo. 
beni Ge ae, e e 
N. J. reen ontague omas, Ky. 
Burdick Griffin’ Morgan Tilson £ 
Burton Harrison Morin ‘Tincher 
Campbell Hawes Morris Tinkham 
Canfield och Mudd Tucker 
Clark, Fla. Hooker Newton, Mo. 1 s 
Cleary Howard, Okla., 0 nderhill 
Cole, Ohio Hull, Morton D. Paige Upshaw 
ollins Hump 8 Park, Ga, are 

Connery Johnson, Wash, Perlman Vestal 

sp Jost Phillips Ward, N. C. 
Curr: Kahn Porter Ward, N. Y. 
Dallinger . — gon Wason 
Davey Kendall Ramseyer Williams, Tex, 
Davis, Minn, Kerr Reed, W. Va. Williamson 
Deal Kincheloe Robsion, Ky. Wilson, La. 
Dempsey u ogers, Mass, Wilson, Miss. 
Denison Kunz Rogers, N. H. Winter 
Dickstein Langley Romjue Wood 
Dominick e, Ga. Rosenbloom Woodruff 
Drane Sears, Fla. Wurzbach 

Wry Logan Sears, Nebr, Ziblman 
Driver Lowrey Seger 
Evans, Mont. McKenzie Stalker 
Fairfield McLaughlin, Mich, Stengle 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


YEAS—177 
Abernethy Dickinson, Mo, Len, Calif. Rathbone 
Allen Doughton Lindsay Rayburn 
Allgood Dowell Lineberger Reed, Ark. 
Almon Doyle Linthicum eid, 
Arnold Favrot Little Rouse 
Aswell Fisher zier Rubey 
yres Foster on Sabath 
Bankhead Frear cClintic Salmon 
Barbour Fulbright McKeown Sanders, Tex. 
Barkley Fulmer McReynolds ndlin 
Beck Gardner, Ind. McSwain Schafer 
Berger Garner, Tex. McSw hall 
Black, N. Y, Garrett, Tenn. Major, III. Schneider 
Black, Tex. Garrett, Tex. Major, Mo. Shallenberger 
Bland Gasque Martin Sinclair 
Boles Glatfelter Mead Sites 
Bowling Greenwood Miller, Wash, Smithwick 
ox Hammer na Steagall 
Boylan Hastings Mooney. Stedman 
Brikt : Hayden Moore, Ga. Summers, Wash 
Browne, Wis. Hill, Ala. Moore, Ohio Sumners, Tex, 
Browning Hill, Wa oore, Va Swan 
Buchanan Hola More Swing 
Buckley Howard. Nebr. Morrow Tague 
Bulwinkle Huddleston Murphy Taylor, W. Va. 
Burtness Hudspeth Nelson, Wis. Thomas, 
Busby Hull, lowa Nolan Thompson 
Brynes, S. C. Hull. Tenn. O'Connell, N. Y, Tillman 
Byrns, Tenn. James O'Connell, R.I. Underwood 
Cannon Jeffers O'Connor, La. Vinson, Ga. 
Carter Johnson, Tex. O'Connor, N. Y. Vinson, Ky. 
Casey Johnson, W. Va. O'Sullivan Voigt 
Celler Jones Oldfield Watkins 
Clague Keller Oliver, Ala Weaver 
Clancy Kent Oliver, N. Y. Wefald 
Collier Kindred Parks, Ark. Weller 
Connally, Tex. King Peavey Williams, III. 
Cook Kopp Peery ilson, Ind. 
Cooper, Wis. Pou ingo 
Corning LaGuardia Prall Woltk 
Croll pe uayle Woodrum 
Crosser Lanham uin Wright 
Cullen Lankford Rainey 
Cummings Larsen, Raker 
Davis, Tenn, Lazaro Rankin 
NAYS—131 
Ackerman Fitzgerald Leayitt Scott 
Aldrich Fredericks Lehibach » Shreve 
Andrew Free Longworth Simmons 
Anthony Freeman Lace Sinnott 
Bacon French McDuffie Smith 
Beedy Frothingham McFadden Snell 
Beers Her 1 Nebr. Snyder 
Begg Garber Me peaks 
Bixler Gibson 1 Sproul, III. 
Blanton Gifford MacLa . proul, Kans, 
Boyce Goldsborough Magee, N. T. Stephens 
Brand, Ohio Graham, III Magee, Pa. Strong, Pa. 
Brumm Graham, Pa, Manlove weet 
Butler Green, lowa Mapes Taber 
Cable Griest Merritt Temple 
Chindblom Hadley Michener Thatcher 
Christopherson Hardy ills ‘Timberlake 
Clarke, augen Moore, III Treadway 
Cole, lowa Hawley Moores, Ind. Vaile 
Colton Hersey elson, Me, Vincent, Mich. 
Connolly, Pa. Hickey Newton, Minn Wainwright 
Cooper, 0 Hill, Md. Parker Watres 
Cramton Hudson Patterson Watson 
Crowther Hull, William E. Perkins Welsh 
Darrow Jacobstein urnell Wertz 
Dickinson, Iowa Johnson, Ky. Ransley White, Kans. 
er ohnson, S. Dak, Reece White, Me. 
Edmonds earns Reed, N. Y Williams, Mich. 
Elliott Ketcham Richards Winslow 
Evans, lowa Kiess oach Wyant 
Fairchild Kurtz Robinson, Iowa Yates 
Faust Larson, Minn, Sanders, Ind, Young 
Fenn Leatherw Sanders, N.Y, 


On this yote— 


. Connery (for) with Mr. Vestal (against). 
Brand of Georgia (for) with Ar Paige Natal). 
Carew (for) th Mr. Madden (against). 

- Hudspeth (for) with Mr. Strong of Kansas (against). 


Mr. Bell (for) with Mr. Anderson (against). 
Mr. Mexulty (for) with Mr. Geran (against). 
Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire (for) with Mr. Wason (against). 
Mr. Wurzbach (for) with Mr. Sears of Nebraska (against). 
Mr. Howard of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts 
(against). 
2 


Curry (for) with Mr. 2 (against). 
. Sherwood (for) with Mr. Johnson of Washington (against). 
. Thomas of Kentucky BS hone with Mr. Burton (against). 
. Gallivan (for) with Mr. Tilson (against). 

—— — (for) with Mr. Morris (against). 
. Hooker (for) with Mr. Wood (against). 
. Knutson (for) with Mr. Winter (against). 
Mr. Upshaw (for) with Mr. Drewry (against), 

. Mansfield (for) with Mr. Underhill (against). 
- Woodruff (for) with Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan (against), 
Stevenson (for) with Mr. Hoch (against). 
Mr. Wilson of Miss “yr vs with Mr. Driver (against), 
. Ragon for) with Mr. Williams of Texas (against). 
. Eagan (for) with Mr. Tinkham (against 1 

against). 


Cells (fort with Ar. Hr ah t inst 
. 0 T. m ` 
. Milligan (for) with Mr. Kendall (ain 9 
Mr. Logan (for) with Mr, Vare (against), 

Mr. Lineberger (for) with Mr. Fredericks (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question comes on the susbtitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LonewortH) the Speaker announced that there were 
ayes 27, noes 155. 

we BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas on this 
motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Sepaker, I make the point of order 
that there is an automatic call of the House because there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the House do now 
adjourn. 
ne SPEAKER. There is not an automatic call of the 

ouse. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have asl. d for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for the yeas 
and nays, and I am entitled to have the question determined 
whether we shall have the yeas and nays on this motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point of no quorum 
comes first. A Member has the right at any time to make the 


| point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will 


count. [After counting.] One hundred .and ninety-one Mem- 


bers present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, on that motion I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 136, nays 172, | Taylor, Colo. Tydings Wari, N. Y. Winter 
Taylor, Tenn, Underhill Wason Wood 
“ ” A 
answered “present ” 5, not voting 119, as follows: Thomas, Ky. ipshaw Williams, Tex. Woodruff 
YEAS—136 paar vani : 8 8 
Ackerman Fenn Lehlbach Seger N 5 . men 
Aldrich Fitzgerald Linthicum Shreve Tucker Ward, N. C. Wilson, Miss. 
Allen Fleetwood Little Sande So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 
7 7 1 . N The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Bacon French s MeDafiie Snell On the vote: 
y rothingham c en nyder Mr. Vestal (for) with Mr. Connery (against). 
Beera ae McLeod Speaks Mr. Paige (for) with Nr. Brand of Georgia, (against). 
Begg arber MacLafferty Sproul, III. Mr. Madden (for) with Mr, Carew (against). 
Bixler Garner, Tex, Magee, Pa. Sproul, Kans. Mr, Strong of Kansas (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against). 
Bland Gib M £ (! peth (aga 
an aon agee, N. Stephens Mr. Anderson (for) with Mr. Bell (against). 
Blanton aioe Manlove Strong, Pa. Mr, Geran (for) with Mr. McNulty (against). 
Boyce n Mapes Sweet Mr. Wason (for) with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire (against). 
Hae Grohe’ ia 3 ara Mr. Sears of Nebraska (for) with Mr, Wurzbaci (agains 511 5 
* 2 8 > 0 N wa m 
Burtness ireen, Iowa Miller, III. Thatcher (a l 2 en pies w re 
Butler Griest Moore, Hl. hompson r. Dallinger (for) with Mr. Curry (against). 
Cable Hadley Moores, Ind. Timberlake Mr, Johnson of Washington (for) with Mr, Sherwood. (against). 
Chindblom Hardy Nelson, Me. Tincher Mr. Burton (for) with Mr. Thomas of Kentucky (against). 
Christopherson Haugen Newton, Mo, Treadway Mr. Tilson (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 
Clarke, N. X. Hawley Newton, Minn. Vaile Mr. Morris (for) with Mr. Morgan (against). 
Cole, Iowa Hickey arker Vincent, Mich. Mr. Wood (for) with Mr. Hooker (against). 
Colton Hin. Md Patterson vainwright Mr. Winter (for) with Mr. Knutson (against). 
Connolly, Pa, Hudson *erkins Watres Mr. Drew for) with Mr. Upshaw (against). 
Cramton Hull, William E. Porter Watson Mr. Underhill (for) with Mr. Mansfield Gene): 
Crowther Johnson, Ky. Purnell Welsh Mr. cLaughlin of Michigan (for) with Mr. Woodruff (against). 
Darrow Johnson, S. Dak. Ransley Wertz Mr. Hoch (for) with Mr. Stevenson neat) 
Dempsey Cearns Reece White, Kans, Mr. Driver (for) with Mr. Wilson o ississippi (against). 
Dickinson, Iowa Ketcham Reed, N. Y. White, Me. Mr. Williams of Texas (for) with Mr. O'Brien (against). 
Edmonds Kiess Roac’ Williams, Mich. Mr. Tinkham (for) with Mr. Eagan N 
Elliott Kurtz Robinson. Iowa Winslow Mr. Fleetwood (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 
Evans, lowa Larson, Minn Sanders, Ind, Wyant Mr. n (for) with Mr. Collins (apanas: 
Fairchild Leatherwood Sanders, N. Ý. Fates Mr. Kendall (for) with Mr. Milligan (against). 
Faust Leavitt Scott Young Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Moore of Virginia (agninst). 
NAYS—172 Mr. Fredericks (for) with Mr. Lineberger (against). 
i r, ; recorded. 
Aberne Davis, Tenn, Lankford Rath The result of the vote was announced as above 
4 ickinson, Mo. Larsen, Ga. . Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the question no~- recurs on 
A old pene 1480 peed. Ark. what? 
1 Doyle Losier N The SPEAKER. The question recurs now on the amend- 
Ayres Dyer Lyon Robsion, Ky, ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 
8 ö e 3 Rouse Mr. BARKLEY. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
she ubey 5 0 
Barkley Foster McReynolds Sabath yeas and nays, } 
Beck eas McSwain Salmon The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky demands 
rger ulbright cOweeney Sanders, Tex. the yeas and nays. 
Black, N. Y. imer Major, III. Sandli . ee 
Black, Tex, Gardner, Ind. Major, Mo. Schafer The yeas and nays were ordered. 2 
Bioom Garret 55 aus Schall The question was taken; and there were—yeas 95, nays 205, 
es Jarrett, Tex. en Schneider s * 2 s fo St 
Bowling Gasque Miller, Wash. Shallenberger answered “ present“ 6, not voting Lacie as follows 
p 1 3 Minahan Sinclair YEAS—95 i 
oylan reenw ooney tes n Luce Sproul, III. 
Briggs Hammer Moore, Ga Smithwick 8 Pree McFadden Sproul, Kans. 
Browne, Wis. Hastings Morehead Steagall Andrew Freeman McSweeney Stephens 
Browning Hayden Morrow Stedman Anthony Fuller MacLafferty Strong, Pa, 
Buchanan Hill, Ala. furphy Summers, Wash. | Racon Garber agee, Taber 
Buckley Hill, Wash, Nelson, Wis, Sumners, Tex. Beedy Goldsborough Merritt Temple 
Bulwinkle Holada olan Swank Beers Griest Michener Thatcher 
usby Howard, Nebr, O'Connell, N.Y. Swing Begg Hadley Miller, III. Timberlake 
Byrnes, S. C. Huddleston O'Connell, R.I. Tague Bixler tardy Moore, III. Tincher 
Byrns, Tenn Hull, Iowa O'Connor, La. Taylor, W, Va. Blanton Haugen Moores, Ind. Tinkham 
Cannon Jacobstein O'Connor, N. Y. Thomas, Okla. he Hawes Newton, Minn, ‘Treadway 
Carter James O'Sullivan Tillman Brand, Ohio lickey Newton, Mo. Vaile 
Casey Jeffers Oldfield Underwood zrumm Hill, Md. Parker Wainwright 
Celler Johnson, Tex. Oliver, Ala. inson, Ga Butler Hull, William E. Perkins Watres 
Clancy Johnson, W. Va. Oliver, N. Y, Vinson, Ky Cable Jacobstein Purnell Watson 
Collier Jones rks, Ark, Voigt Clarke, N. Y Johnson, Ky. Ransley Welsh 
Connally, Tex. Keller eavey Watkins Connolly, Pa, Johnson, S. Dak. Reece Wertz 
k Kell Peery eaver Darrow Ketcham Reed, N. Y. White, Kans. 
Cooper, Ohio Ken Pou Wefald Dickinson, Iowa Kiess Robinson, Iowa White, Me. 
Cooper, Wis. Kindred Prall Weller Dyer Kurtz Sanders, N. Y. Winslow 
Corning King uayle Williams, III. Edmonds Larson, Minn. Shreve Wyant 
Crisp zopp uin Wilson, Ind. Elliott Leatherwood Sinnott Yates 
Croll Kyale on Wingo Evans, lowa Leavitt Snell Young 
< r LaGuardia Rainey Wolf Fairchild Lehibach Snyder 
Callen Lampert Raker Woodrum NAYS—205 
Cummings Lanham Rankin Wright Giaa 2 7 
“ n bern 2 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—5 a N: Celler French Keller 
Carew Eagan Hudspeth Sherwood Allgood Chindblom Fulbright Kelly 
Driver Almon „ 8 Tan tee i 
G anc, jardner, Ind. ndre 
NOT VOTING—110 phon Cole, lowa Garner, Tex, King 
Anderson Drane Kendall Moore, Va yres Collier Garrett, Tenn. Kopp 
Bacharach Drewry err Morgan Bankhead Colton Garrett, Tex. Kvale 
i Evans, Mont. Kincheloe Morin Barbour Connally, Tex. (asque LaGuardia 
Brand, Ga. eld nutson Morris Barkley Coo Gibson Lampert 
Britten Kunz Mudd k Cooper, Ohio Giatfelter Lanham 
Browne, N. J. Fredericks Langley O'Brien Black, N. Y. Cooper, Graham, III. Lankford 
Burdick nk Lea, Calif, Pal Black, Tex. Corning Green, lows Larsen. Ga, 
Burton Galllvan Lee, Ga. Park, Ga. Bland Cramton Greenwood Lazaro 
Campbell Geran er Bloom Crisp Hammer Lea, Calif. 
Canfield Gilbert Lineberger Phillips Boles Croll Harrison Lindsay 
Clague Greene, Mass, Ramseye Bowling Crosser Hastings Linthicum 
Clark, Fla. riffin Lowrey Reed, W. Va. Box Crowther Hawley Longworth 
Cleary Harrison McKenzie Rogers, Mass, Boylan Cullen Hayden Lozier 
Cole, Ohio Hawes McLaughlin, Mich. Rogers, N. HI. Briggs Cummings HNI, Ala Lyon 
ins Hersey McLaughlin, Nebr. Romjue Browne, Wis. Davis, Tenn Hill, Wash MeClintic 
Connery Hoch MeNul Rosenbloom Browning Douzhton Holada McKeown 
Cu Hooker acG r Sears, Fla. Buchanan Dowell Howard, Nebr. McLeod 
Dallinger Howard, Okla. Madden Sears, Nebr, Buckley Doyle Huddleston McReynolds 
Davey Hull, Morton D. Mansfield Stalker Bulwinkle Fagan Hudson MeSwain 
Davis, Minn. Hull, Tenn. Michaelson Stengle Burtness Faust Hull, lowa Magee, N. T. 
Deal Humphreys Milligan Stevenson usby Favrot James Major, I. 
Denison Jobnson, Wash, Mills Strong, Kans. Byrns, Tenn. Fisher Jeffers Major, Mo. 
Dickstein Jost Montague Sullivan Cannon Fitzgerald Johnson, Tex, Manlove 
Dominick Kabn Moore, Ohio Swoope Carter Foster Johnson, W. Va. Mapes 
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Martin Peery Sandlin Thompson 

ead Pou Schafer Tillman 
Miller, Wash. Prall Schall Und 

inahan Quayle Schneider Vincent, Mich. 
Mooney Quin cott Vinson, Ga. 
Moore, Ga. Ragon Seger Vinson, Ky. 
Moore, Ohio Shallenbe Watkins 
Morehead Raker Simmons Weaver 
Morrow Rankin Sinclair Wefald 

urphy Rathbone Sites Weller 
Nelson, Wis. tg Smith 5 pee m 
Nolan Reed, Ar Smithwi ms, 
O'Connell, N. T. Reid, III. Speaks Williams, Tex. 
O'Connell, R. 1. Richards Steagall Wilson, Ind. 
O'Connor, Roach Stedman Wilson, La. 
O'Connor, N. T. Robsion, Ky. Summers, Wash. Win 
O'Sullivan Rouse umners, Tex, Wo 
Oldfiela Rubey Swank Woodrum 
Oliver, Ala Sabath Swing Wright 
Oliver, N. T. Salmon Tagu 
Parks, Ark. Sanders, Ind. Taylor, W. Va. 
Peavey Sanders, Tex. Thomas, Okla. 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—6 
Berger Driver Kearns Sherwood 
Carew Hudspeth 
NOT VOTING—126 
Anderson Fleetwood Lowrey Sears, Fla. 
Bacharach Fredericks McDuffie Sears, Nebr, 
3 Frothingham McKenzie Stalker 

Brand, Ga. Funk McLaughlin, Mich. Stengle 
Britten Gallivan 1 Nebr. Stevenson 
Browne, N. J. Geran McNulty Strong, Kans. 
Burdick Gifford MacGregor Sullivan 
Burton Gilbert Madden Sweet 
By Grah Pn. Mansfield Swoope 
Campbell Greene, Michaelson Taylor, Colo. 
Canfield Griffin i Taylor, Tenn, 
Clague Hersey Mills Thomas, Ky. 
Clark, Fla. Hoch Montague Ison 

eary Hooker Moore, Va. Tucker 
Cole, Ohio Howard, Okla. or din, 
Collins Hull, Morton D. Mor Underhill 
Connery ull, Tenn, Morris pshaw 
Curry Humphreys Mudd Vare 
Dallinger Johnson, Wash. Nelson, Me. Vestal 
Davey Jost O'Brien Voigt 
Davis, Minn. Kahn Enge Ward, N. Y. 

“al Kendali „Ga. Ward, N. 
Dempsey Kerr Patterson Wason 
Denison Kincheloe riman Williamson 
Dickinson, Mo. Knutson Philips Wilson, Miss. 
Dickstein Kunz Porter Winter 
Dominick Langley Ramseyer Wood 
Drane Lee, Ga. Reed, W. Va. Woodruff 
Drewry Lilly Rogers, Mass, Wurzbach 
Evans, Mont. Lineberger Rogers, N. H. Zihiman 
Fairfield Little Romjue 
Fish Logan Rosenbloom 

So the substitute amendment of Mr. Branton was re- 
jected, 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Mr. Kearns (for) with Mr. Bymes oE Son 7 Carolina (against). 


Mr. Paige Bis ABB h 8 
Mr. M n with Mr. Carew (aga 
Mr. Strong 0 — with Mr. e sth (against). 
Mr. Aiden (for r. Bell (again 
ME: Gate et) e S0 Ren Hampabire agant) 
Mr. Wason (for r. Rogers of New re aglan 
5 Bears of Nebraska (fer) with Mr. Wuretach (agains 
, Mr. Greene of Massachusetts (for) with Mr. recast ae of " Giciahoma 
agains 
r. Dallinger (for) with Mr. N gainst). 
Mr. Johnson of W. 3 Mr. Sherwood (against). 
Mr. Burton (for) with omas of Kentucky (against). 
Mr. 3 —— (for) with Mr. Gallivan against). 


Mr. Underhill (for) with Mr. Mansfield (apiet). 
Mr. McLa lin of Mic! (for) with Woodruff (against). 


Mr. Hoch (for) with * 9 eee 

Mr. Driver (tor), with Mr. ississippi (against). 
Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. . of Virginia ( t). 

Mr. Fleetwood (for) with Me Lee E Geo (against). 
Mr. Humphreys (for) with nnn C J> 


—— Kendall (for] with Ate ME e (a 
Fredericks (for) with Mr. Lineberger nt) 

355 KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] vote? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. KEARNS. I will withdraw my vote of “aye” and 
answer “present,” as I am paired with the gentleman. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the 
vote. Many Members seem to have voted under a misappre- 
hension ; I voted no“ myself 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that that motion be 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
lay the motion on the table. The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Kentucky to lay the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iilinois on the table. 


2 GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentteman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What is the effect if that mo- 
tion be laid upon the table? Would it carry all the other mo- 
tions with it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would just carry that 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Kentucky sup- 
ports that motion? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There is a motion pending to 
close debate. If this should be laid upon the table, would it 
carry these other motions? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. is 
it in order to make g 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it simply carries the 
motion to reconsider and nothing else. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Kentucky to lay the motion on 
the table. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the neos 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and mays. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that is dilatory. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Obviously-a sufficient number, and the yeas 
and nays are erdered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 179, nays 
126, answered present 4, not voting 123, as follows: 


¥YDAS—179 
5 Dowell Larsen, Ga. 
Doyle Lazaro Rathbone 
22500 ‘Fayrot Lea, Calif. Reed, Ark. 
Almon Fisher Lindsay ‘Reid, III. 
Arnold Foster iinthicom Richards 
serie Fußßriant 3 Ky. 
yres n ouse 
Bankhead Fulmer MecClintic Rube: 
Barbour Garber McKeown Subath 
Barkley Gardner, Ind. McReynolds Salmon 
Beck Garrett, Tenn. McSwain Sanders, Tex, 
Black. * 5 Seat Naber. il Schafer 
ck, Tex, 5 $ ‘er 
Bloom Gibson Major, Me. Schah 
ies Glatielter Manlove Schneider 
Bowling Greenwood Martin Shalienberger 
ox Hammer ead erwood 
Boylan Harrison Miller, Wash. Sinclair 
Briggs Hastings Minahan Sites 
Browne, Wis, Ha Mooney Smithwick 
Browning Hill, Ala, Moore, Ga. Steagall 
Buchanan Hill, Wash. y 8 
Buckley Holaday Morehead Summers, Wash. 
Bulwinkle Ho Nebr. Morrow 8 Tex 
Burtness Huddleston Murphy Swank 
Busby Hull, Iowa Nelson, Wis. Swing 
Byrns, Tenn, Ja n 
Cannon O'Connell, N. Y. Taylor, W. Va. 
Casey Jeffers I. Thomas, Okla. 
Celler Johnson, Ky. O'Conner, La iman 
Christopherson Johnson, Tex. O'Connor, N, Y 3 
Clancy Johnson, W. Va. O'Sullivan Vinson, Ky, 
Collier Jones 0 ld Voigt 
Connally, Tex. Keller Oliver, Ala, Watkins 
Cook Kelly Oliver, N. Y. Wearer 
Cooper, Ohio Kent Parks, Ark Wefald 
Cooper, eloe Peavey Weller 
Corning Kindred Peery Williams, III. 
King Pou Williams, Tex. 
Cro Kopp Prall Wilson, Ind. 
Crosser Kvale yle 3 
Cullen LaGuardia in Wo 
Cumurings gon Woodrum 
Davis, Tenn Lanham Rainey Wright 
Doughten rd Ra 
NAYS—126 
Ackerman s Johnson. S. Dak. Perkins 
Aldrich Elliott Johnson, Wasb. — — 
Andrew Evans, Iowa Purne 
Anthony Fai ila Ketcham Rausley 
acon Fairfield Kiess Reece 
Beedy E. Kurtz Reed, N. Y. 
Beers n Larson, Minn Roach 
? Fitzgerald t Rebinson, Iowa 
Bixler Free i Sanders, tna. 
Blanton n LeMiach Sanders, N. X 
oyce French Longworth Scott 
Brand, Ohio Frothingham Luce Seger 
Britten Falter Meme Shreve 
Brumm Galdsborou McFadden Simmons 
Butler Graham, III McLeod Sinnott 
Cabie Graham, Pa MacLaferty Smith 
in Green, Iowa Mazes, N. Sneil 
Clarke, N. T. riest Magee, In Soyder 
Cole, Iowa Hadley Mapes Sreaks 
Colton Hardy Merritt Sproul, III. 
Connollx, Pa. Hau Michener Sproul, Kans. 
Cramton Hawley Milis Stenhens 
Crowther Hickey Moore, III Strong, Pa. 
Darrow Hill, Md. Moores, Ind. Sweet 
Dem Hudson Newton, Me. Taber 
Dickinson, Iowa Hull, Morton D. Parker Temple 
Thatcher 


Dyer Hull, William E. Patterson 
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Thompson Vare Welsh 
Timberlake Vincent, Mich, Wertz yrant Crowther Hawes 8 
Ancher FFF Walle, BADE I Sees 8 Hawley — ed a. 
N Watres White, Me. 8 B Tenn. nee Mills Lod gh epee 
Watson Winslow | Di 1 a Moore, Ill 
$ A ; ckin neon, Iowa Hudso i Strong, Pa. 

nek: p, ANSWERED “PRESENT "—4 Dyer Hull, Morton p. Moores Tad, er ade 

arew 2057 Hr Hudspeth 411 Bull, William E. Newton, Minn. Taber 
Anderson Fish MeKensie Evans, Iowa Johnson, Ky. F 
Bacharach Fleetwood McLaugh rs, Nebr, Fairchild Johnson, S. Dak. Patterson Thatcher 
Bell Fredericks Mekanshlin, Nebr, Stalker Fairfield Johnson, Wach. Perkins N 
Bland at 5 in, Nebr. Seren Faust Ketcham Phillips 5 
Brand, Ga. Gallivan Maeckes or Se 9 4775 Kiess Porter vere 
eens N. J. Garner, Tex Madden“ Sallivan i ia 8 Mi R angle 8 

c ieran Mansfeld F if ansiey Wainwrigh 
Burton Gift ree Lea, Calif. fot mb Na 
mmes, Ses Ae e colo, | Freeman Leaiterwood Heed. NY. Wataon 

aum Greene, Mass, Iligan ‘ > 1 Roach Welsh 
Canfield Griffin Montag Thomas, Ky. Fuller Lehlbach Robinson, Iowa Woertz 
Cart ague ‘Tilson Garber Lin non, owas > Worta 
ci ague Howe 1 ES 5 55 GRETE Tenn. Longworth 3 Ind. N Ats ie 
ar a. Hoch Morin Tydi uce Sanders, N. Y Williams, Mich 
ard . Morin, ngs Goldsborough McFadden Scott Williams Tex. 
Cole, Onio Howard, Okla Madd Underhill Graham, III. McLeod Seger Ww ums, Tex. 
Collins iol ean 1 Upshaw Graham, Pa. McSweeney Shrey illiamson 
.. 8 
Dallinger Nah O'Brien ard, N. Y Hadley MAMAT Ranong atO 
Davey” Kendall Park, weet * Mapes Snell ones 
Davis, Minn. err Perla * jane 
Deal 8 Sit Williams, Mich, 4 NAYS—157 = 
Denison ung Ramseyer Wils ta 3 sed ag Tarsen; Ga; Reid, In. 
Dickinson; Mo, Langley Rayburn 9 a La. 41188 Doyle zaro Richards 
Dickstein Tee, Ga Reed, W.Va. Winter TA Aion 28 Tae „ 
— pr eed Rosee Masa Wood Arnold Fisher 2 J faery 
Drewry Little Romjue ` Worsbach Bankhead Fulbright ea 3 
Evans, Mont. 3 Beare 1194 E awit * iver MeReynolds Schafer 
ai the „ 2 Barkley Gardner, Ind. Magee, N. Y. Schall 
o the Barkley motion to lay on the table the Chindblom | Reck Garrett, Tex Major, I Schn 
motion to reconsider the last ; Black, N. Y. Gasque 416 hneider 
ast yote was agreed to. Black. T 89 Major, Mo. Shallenberger 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: Been Scare Narta Peor 
Mr. Eagan (for) with Mr. Tinkham (against). Boies Hammer Mille W Sint 
Mr. 8 South Carolin (for) with Mr, Kearns (against). . Harrison Minahan . ante j 
Mr. w P 
ris GLANO 97 mie a for): with Me og (against Boylan Hayles Meee Oa. Riedie 
5 or) with Mr. Madden Br Hill, Ala. è 
ore Bell (for) (for) ed ot 8 1 (against). Browne, Wis. Hill, Wash aoe W aT b 
Mr, MeNulty (for) with ttire a aay: Burkley Boao Nebr NAPAY wi 8 
Ar. Wurzbach (for) with Mie gor) with 1 Wason (against) Buna 1 9 l Nolan” r esas 

à W r. Sears of Nebraska usby ull, Iowa ye 

ae Howard of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. 9 Wet ine Tenn; yan O'Connel, RE Underwood 
Mr. Curry (for) with Mr, Da Cart rs Connor, La. Vinson, Ca. 
te nee rca ee ame Pe. S RSET, Games Yue KY: 

x or) w i y 

Ar. Morgan (for) with Mr Morris. GIAI)? Clancy Keller 8 Watkins 

Mr. Hooker r tors with Mr, Wood (against). Collier Kelly Parke k. Weavor 

e Bense ee Hag mg bala Sm certs 8 Tex. Sen Peavey r Werna 

8 r) w r. 00 Lin 

Ar. Mansfeld (for) with Att. Underhill (against), Cooper, Wis. Kindred” Pran Wilson ind. 

Mr. Woodruff (for) with Mr. Laughlin ror cane (agai Corning King Quayle Ww Hee 

Mr. Stevenson (for) with Mr. Hoch (against) oe: Cris Kopp uin Nolte 

Mr. Wilson of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Driver (against), Crol Kvale Kaker Wopd 

Mr. Moore of Virginia (for) with Mr. Vare (against). Crosser LaGuardia Rankin Wrist it 

Mr. Lee of Georgia (for) with Mr. Fleetwood ( inst) Cullen Lampert Rathbone mest 

Mr. Collins (for) with Mr. Humphreys (a ainst). Cummings Lanhent Rayburn 

Mr. Mani n (for) y ith Mr. Kendall (against). Doughton Lankford Reed, Ark. 

> r) w ^ “ ” 
Mr. O'Sullivan (for) dvd . Per (aes papuna et 8 1 PRESENT ”"—5 
ath (for) with Mr. Kun 8 rges PARON Driy ; 
Mr. Logan (tor) with Mr. Fish PAETA Carew j ieiti 
The result of the vote was announced NOT VOTING 
y à as above recorded. ARN 

The SPEAKER. The motion to lay on the table prevails, | Andersen 1 McLaughlin, Mich. Sears, Nebr. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 5 Fun * o 
gentleman from Ohio | Mr. LONGWORTH]. Bland Galliyan TNA 872115 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the | Brand, Ga. proba ae a Stengie 
noes appeared to have it. $ 8 O 8 Btevenson 

r. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for r Burdick Gilbert ichnel Strong, Kans, 

The SPEAKER. A division is e sc Greene, Mass Miler .. Sainz 
: 7 1 divided; and there were —ayes 89, noes 122. Campbel bell Haugen Montague ese. 

. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because there | Can eld Hersey Moore, Va Taylor, Col 
is no quorum present. I make the point of order that there Clash Hoch Morgan ` Taylor, Tenn 
is no quorum present. T os ia Hos at, Ok! 15 Thomas, Ky. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York objects to | Cote; Ohio all. ende, ad Tou 
the vote on the ground that there is no quorum present. Eyl- Coniar 4 * S 8 
dently there is no quorum present, The Doorkeeper will close | Cooper; Ohio Pain Galt Talat 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absentees, Furt, Kearns aige Daden 
and the Clerk will call the roll. As many as are in favor of | pa Seana A Upshaw 
the amendment offered by tl Seay Ree K Foote Vest 

y the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loxe- | Davis, Minn. Knutson Perlman 45 
wortH] will, when their names are called, answer “yea”; Dea! Kuns Euroen Ward Nox. 
2 opposed will answer “ nay.” . 8 Rainey Wasn 
1e question was taken; and there were xen 3 W Lad Wilson, La 
pi s 139, nays 1 Dickstein lly R x 
answered “ present“ 5, not voting 131, as follows: ya asn, pomik Sry ela ome, nea Finder * 
: YEAS—139 X e Rogers, N. II. ‘ood 
Ackerman Bee ry Logan Romjue Woodruff 
2M ꝶ fp; 8 
rew F ; 
Anthony Bieber Buchanan Orka N I Fleetwood McKenzie Sears, Fla. 8 
Aswell os Butler Connolly, Pa. So the amendment was rejected. 
le Cramton The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
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On this vote: 


Mr. Tinkham (for) with Mr. Tague (against). 

Mr, Kearns (for) with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina (against), 
Mr. Vestal (for) with Mr. Connery (against). 

Mr. Paige (for) with Mr. Brand of Georgia (against). 

Mr, Madden (for) with Mr. Carew (against). 

Mr. Strong of Kansas (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against), 

. Anderson (for) with Mr. Bell (against). 

. Geran (for) with Mr. McNulty (against), 

. Wason (for) with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire (against). 
Mr. Sears of Nebraska (for) with Mr. Wurzbach (against). 
„ of Massachusetts (for) with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma 
Lats Dailinger (for) with Mr, Curry (against). 

. Burton (for) with Mr, Thomas of Kentucky (against), 

. Tilson (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 

„Morris (for) with Mr. Morgan (against), 

Wood (for) with Mr. Hooker (against). 

Winter (for) with Mr. Knutson (against). 

. Drewry (for) with Mr. Upshaw 8 

„ Underhill (for) with Mr. Mansfield (against). 

` MeLaughlin of Michigan (for) with Mr. Woodruff (against). 
. Hoch (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). N 
Driver (for) with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi (against), 
. Vare (for) with Mr. Moore of Virginia Oe 
Fleetwood (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 

n Lae apie be for) with Mr. Collins (against). 

„Kendall (for) with Mr. Milligan (against). 

. Fredericks (for) with Mr. Lineberger (against). 

Fenn (for) with Mr. O'Sullivan (against). 

Kunz (for) with Mr. Sabath (against). 

. Fish (for) with Mr. Logan (against). 

„Colton (for) with Mr. Rainey (against). 

. MeDuffie (for) with Mr. Tillman (against). 

Mr. Frothingham (for) with Mr. Sherwood (against), 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Mr, TINCHER. I move to reconsider that vote, Mr. 
Speaker. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the motion is dilatory. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. How did the gentleman vote? 

Mr. TINCHER. I yoted “no,” and the motion is not dila- 
tory, because I have a reason for making the motion, and I 
have reason to believe the motion will be reconsidered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the motion is dilatory. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think the motion must be 
made by one who voted with the prevailing side. 

Mr. TINCHER, I voted with the prevailing side, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman yoted “no”? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Was that intentionally done? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Do I understand that the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky makes the point of order that the motion 
is dilatory? . 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, it would be a bad 
precedent to hold that a motion to reconsider, made for the 
first time, was dilatory, for the reason that the rules of the 
House specifically provide for a motion to reconsider at any 
time within three days, and very frequently, in order that a 
matter may be closed, a motion to reconsider is made and a 
motion to lay on the table. 

Mr TINCHER. I hope the Chair will not hold this motion, 
the first motion I have made to-day, dilatory without my having 
some right to argue the proposition. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will hear the. gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. I voted No“ when the roll was called with 
the idea that perhaps the House was determined upon three 
hours of debate. I had had some conversation with some gen- 
tlemen who are enthusiastic and were enthusiastic in dis- 
charging the committee this afternoon and who are enthusiastic 
for the consideration of this bill, some men who have yoted 
consistently that way all dax I can name them if necessary. 
They are men who thought that three hours was not sufficient 
time for general debate on this bill, and after the roll was 
practically finished one gentleman that I know of yoted “Aye” 
who had voted “No” on the division. There is a sentiment 
that three hours is not sufficient time for debate on this Dill, 
und I know of some men who voted “No” who want to vote 
“Aye” on the motion to reconsider. I have in mind no less a 
personage than the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, NELSON]. 
He voted “Aye” on this motion. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. But he changed his yote. 

Mr. TINCHER. In view of conversations like that which 
I haye had on this floor I made the motion, not with any idea 
of delaying proceedings, because I realize that some time to- 
night we will finally determine how long a time we shall have 
for debate on this great, complicated measure, which must be 
considered for the first time in the House of Representatives 
and not by any committee. I contend it is unfair to charge a 
Member of the House, who has taken the interest in it I have, 


with dilatory tactics because he wants to fully debate it. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state he was rather dis- 
posed to think it was dilatory, but does the Chair understand 
the gentleman to state that in his opinion he has some reason 
to think Members will vote to reconsider? 

Mr, TINCHER. I have, and I cite this instance. In con- 
versation with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] 
who voted “no” on the division, who has been enthusiastic and 
who has been in the conferences on that side all day, finally, 
when his name was called the last time voted “aye” and that 
leads me to believe that the crowd following him in this matter 
will on reconsideration determine it is fair for us to have this 
matter debated in the House and that we will be successful in 
the motion to reconsider. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will overrule the point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the proceeding that has oc- 
curred here to-day and to-night; in view of the fact that 
humerous motions to adjourn have been made by Members on 
the other side, and on numerous occasions we have seen droves 
of Members on that side leaving the House in order to break 
a quorum so that a motion to adjourn might not be held 
dilatory; in view of the fact that the gentleman from Kansas 
has voted in favor of every dilatory tactic and every ob- 
structive motion that has been made during the day; in view 
of the fact that he voted with the majority in this particular 
instance in order that he might qualify to make this dilatory 
motion, I submit to the Chair it is a dilatory motion and that 
his vote was cast with the majority in order that he might 
make it as a dilatory motion. [Applaus.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that he was disposed 
to rule that it was a dilatory motion, but no motion to adjourn 
has been made for two hours 

Mr. BARKLEY. The motion to adjourn is not the only 
dilatory motion. 

The SPEAKER. Of course not; but in view of what the 
gentleman has stated, the Chair does not feel authorized 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has 
used my name, and incorrectly, and I desire briefly to be 
heard. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The gentleman has no right 
to say that I was hesitating about this question. He knows 
I voted inadvertently “aye” and changed my vote. Now, 
Mr. Speaker. just a word on this point. Clearly the rules 
prohibit dilatory motions of this kind, 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield a moment? Did 
the gentleman say I knew he voted inadvertently? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. We have had six or seven mo- 
tions to adjourn, clearly dilatory tactics from start to finish, 
the House having repeatedly shown a desire to legislate, and 
yet we have had one constant motion after another, filibuster- 
ing, and surely it is the duty of the Speaker, it would seem to 
me, somewhere to stop this dilatory proceeding, and I wish to 
say that if we can not stop it then we shall attempt to do this 
thing, because if it works in this case it will work in other 
cases, and We protest against it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield to me a minute? 

Mr. BLANTON. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I submit that a calm 
perusal of the Recorp will show that not less than two-thirds 
of the time that has been taken up has been on the motion 
of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In order to save time that would have 
been lost by your filibuster. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appreciates the truth of what 
has been said by the gentleman from Kentucky and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, and the Chair thinks it is his duty 
to prevent what are obviously dilatory tactics, and was dis- 
posed to rule that this motion was dilatory, but the gentleman 
from Kansas has stated that he has reason and the Chair does 
not feel warranted—has the gentleman from Kansas anything 
further to say? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; Mr. Speaker. I regard my word as 
worth something in the House and I have some regard for the 
respect of the Speaker of the House. I want the Speaker 
to understand exactly what occurred between the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON IJ. and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that is im- 
portant. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay this motion 
on the table, and on that I ask for the yeas and nays, 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. 


motion, Mr. Speaker. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 172, nays 128, 


answered “ present” 6, not voting 126, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Allen 


Black, N. T. 
Black, Tex. 
Bloom 


De 
Ble lows 
er 


Edmonds 
Elliott 
Evans, Iowa 


Carew 
Dickinson, Mo. 


Anderson 
Bacharach 
Be 


YEAS—172 
Doughton Lanham kin 
Dowel Lankford Rathbone 
Doyle Larsen, Ga, Rayburn 
Lazaro Reed, Ark. 
Favrot Lea, Calif, Reid, III. 
Fisher Lindsay 
Frear Linthicum Roach 
Fulbright Lozier Robsion, Ky. 
Fulmer — ouse 
Gardner, Ind. cClintic Rubey 
Garrett, Tenn. McKeown on 
Garrett, Tex. MeReynolds Sanders, Tex. 
Sweeney Sandtin 
Glatfelter > Ti. 
Greenwood „Mo. Schall 
Hammer Martin ~ Schnei 
Harrison Mead Shallenberger 
Hastings Miller, Wash, Simmens 
Hayden Minahan Si r 
Hill, Ala. Mooney Rites 
Hill, Wash, Moore, Ga. Smithwick 
Ho oore, Ohio Steagall 
Howard, Nebr, Mo tedman 
Nena pe el SEMENE WANE 
owa n mners, 
Jacobstein Nelson, Wis, Swank 
James No Swing 
Jeffers O'Connell, N. T. Taylor, W. Va. 
Johnson, Ky. O'Connell, R. I. Thomas, Okla, 
Johnson, S. Dak. O'Connor, La. nde: 
Johnson, Tex. O'Connor, N.Y. Vinson, Ga. 
Johnson, W. Va. Oldfield Vinson, Ky. 
Jones liver, Ala. Voi 
Keller Oliver, N. T. Wa 
Kelly ks, Ark, Weaver 
Kent envey We 
Kincheloe Peery Weller 
Kindred u Wilson, Ind. 
—.— pan Wingo 
op uayle 
K in Wolff 
LaGuardia gon W. m 
r Wright 
NAYS—128 
Fairchild Leatherwood Reger 
Fairfield Leavitt Shreve 
Faust Lehlbach Sinnott 
Fish Longworth ell 
Fi mee Snyder 
Foster McFadden 
Pree MacLaff Sproul, In 
Freeman M N. Y. Stephens 
French M Pa. Strong, 
Fuller Manlove Sweet 
Garber apes Taber 
Gibson Merritt Temple 
Gifford Michener Thatcher 
Goldsborough Mills Thompson 
m, III. Moore, III Tincher 
Graham, Pa, Moores, Ind. ‘Treadway 
Green, lowa Nelson, Me. Valle 
Griest Newton, Minn. Vare 
Hadley Parker Vincent, Mich. 
Hardy Patterson Wainwright 
Hau Perkins Watres 
Hawley Phillips Watson 
ey Porter Welsh 
Hill, Md. Purnell Wertz 
Hudson Ransley White, Kans, 
Hull, Morton D. Reece ite, M 
Hull, Wiliam E. Reed, N. Y. Williams, III. 
Johnson, binson, Iowa Williams, Mi 
etcham Rogers, Mass. ‘illiamson 
less Sanders, Ind. Wyant 
Kurtz Sanders, N. Y, Yates 
Larson, Minn. tt Young 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—6 


Driver McLaughlin, Mich. Williams, Tex. 
u 
NOT VOTING—126 
Denison Humphreys Mansfield 
Dickstein Jost Michaelson 
Dominick Kahn Miller, Ill. 
Drane Kearns igan 
Kendall Montague 
Evans, Mont, err Moore, Va 
nn Knutson Morgan 
Fleetwood nz Morin 
Fredericka Langley Morris 
Frothingham wee, Ga Munda 
Funk lly ewton, Mo. 
Gallivan Lineberger O’Brien 
Garner, Tex. ittle O'Sullivan 
Geran gun 
ean, ti M Dut Ga 
ireen, Mass. € e Perlman 
Griffin McKenzie Rainey 
Hawes McLaughlin, Nebr. Ramseyer 
Hersey MeL R Va. 
Hoch MeNult N. H. 
Hooker MeSwain Romjue 
Howard, Okla. MacGregor Rosenbloom 
den Sabath 


I again submit that that is a dilatory 


Sears, Fla. Sullivan 
Sears, Nebr. Swoope 
Sherwood ague 

Smith Taylor, Colo. 
Sproul, Kans. Taylor, Tenn. 
Stalker Thomas, Ky, 
Stengle Tillman 
Stevenson Tilson 
Strong, Kans, Timberlake 


Tinkham 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Upshaw 
Vestal 
Ward, N. C. 
Ward, N. Y. 
Wa son 


So the motion of Mr. BARKLEY was agreed to, 
The following additional pairs were announced: 


Mr. Tague (for) with Mr. Tinkham (again 
South Carolina (for) wit 
Mr, Connery (for) with Mr. Vestal 


Mr. Byrnes of 


Mr. Brand of ‘Georgia 


Mr. Huds 


th (for 
Mr. Bell 


for) wi 
Mr. Rogers of New Ham 


Mr. Wurzbach (for) with Mr. 8 
of Oklahoma (for) 


Curry (for) with Mr, Dallin 


Mr. Howard 

( 3 
r. 

Mr. Thomas of Kentucky (for) 

Mr. Gallivan (for) with 


Mr. Upshaw (for) with Mr. 
Mr. Mansfie 


Mr. Moore of Virginia (for 
Mr. Lee of a one 
w 


Mr. Milligan (for) with Mr. Kendal 


Mr. Lineberger (for) with Mr. 


Jowi 


Mr. Ti 
Mr. Morgan (for) with Mr. Morris 
Mr. Hooker (for) with Mr. Wood ( 
Mr. Knutson (for) with Mr. Winter (against): 


Ison 


Drewry 
ld (for) with Mr. Underhill (aga 
Mr. Woodruff (for) with Mr. MeLaughiin of Mi 
Mr. Stevenson (for) with Mr. Hoch 
Mr. Wilson of Misstssippt (for) with 


galnst). 


t). 
h s r. Kearns (against), 


th Mr Paige (agai 

or „ Paige inst). 
Mr. Carew (for) with {or Madden (a oe i 
with Mr. Strong of Kansas (against), 
y Mr. Anderson (against), 

Mr. McNulty (for) with Mr. Geran (against 
(for) with Mr. Wason ( J. 
ears of Nebraska ( 


against). 


with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts 


r (against). 
th wes Burton (against), 


against). 
t). 
. — 8 


against). 


Mr. O'Sullivan for with Mr. Fenn (against). 


Mr. Sabath (for) w. 


st). 
chigan (against), 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 


House do now adjourn. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


that motion is dilatory. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. BLANTON. Oh, Mr. Speaker, it is now 20 minutes 


past 11, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the original motion of 


the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 
The question was taken; and on a division 


(demanded by 


Mr. BARKLEY) there were 122 ayes and 115 noes. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 165, nays 
136, answered “present” 4, not yoting 127, as follows: 


YEAS—165 
Abernethy Davis, Tenn, Lanham 
Allen Doughton Lankford 
Allgood Dowell Larsen, Ga, 
Almon Eagan Lazaro 
Arndld Pavrot Lindsay 
Aswell Fisher Lozier 
Ayres Foster Lyon 
Bankhead ear cClintic 
Barbour Falbright cKeown 
Barkley Fulmer McReynolds 
` Funk 0 ney 
Berger Gardner, Ind. Major, III. 
Black, N. Y. Garrett, Tex Major, Mo. 
Black, Tex. Hasque Mur 
loom Gilntfelter Mead 
les Greenwood Miller, Wash. 
Bowling Hammer Minahan 
Box Hastings Mooney 
Boylan Hayden Moore, Ga. 
Briggs Hill, Ala. Morehead 
Gian! Wis. 7 ai 5 A 
Brownin ola urpiy 
b Howard, Nebr, Nelson, Wis. 
Buckle Huddleston Nolan 
Bulwinkle Hall, Iowa O'Connell, N. X. 
Bushy Jacobstein O'Connell, R. I. 
Byrns, Tenn. James O'Connor, La. 
Carter Jeffers O'Connor, N. X. 
Casey Johnson, Ky. Oldfield 
Celler Johnson, Tex. Oliver, Ala. 
Clancy Johnson, W. Va. Oliver, N. Y. 
ollier Jones Parks, Ark. 
Connally, Tex. Keller Peavey 
k Kelly Pou 
Cooper, Ohio Kent Prall 
Cooper, Wis. Kincheloe uin 
Corning Kind Ragon 
Cri ing Raker 
Croll K Rankin 
Crosser Kvale Rathbone 
Cullen LaGuardia Raybarn 
Cummings Reed, Ark. 


Reid, III. 
Richards 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rouse = 


Sballenberger 
Sinclair 

Sites 
Nmithwick 
Speaks 

Steagall 
Stedinan 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 


Wright 
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NAYS—136 

‘Ackerman Fairfield Leavitt Scott 
Aldrich Faust Lehlbach Seger 
Andrew Fish Linthicum Shreve 
Anthony Fitzgerald Longworth Simmons 
Bacon ‘ree Luce Sinnott 
Beedy Freeman McFadden Snell 

Beers French McLeod Snyder 

! Begg Fuller MacLaffert Sproul, III. 
[Bixler Garber Magee, N, Ý. Sproul, Kans. 
Blanton Gibson Magee, Pa, Stephens 
Boyce Gifford Manlove Strong, Pa. 
Brand, Ohio Goldsborough Mapes Taber 
Brumm Graham, III. Merritt Temple 
Burdick Graham, Pu. Michener Thatcher 
Burtuess Green, Iowa Mills Timberlake 
Butler Griest Moore, III. Tincher 
Cable Hadley Moore, Ohio Treadway 
‘Cannon Hardy Moores, Ind. aile 
Chindblom Haugen Nelson, Me. Vare 
‘Christopherson Hawes Newton, Minn. Vincent, Mich, 
Clague Hawley Parker Wainwright 
Clarke, N. Y. Hickey Patterson Watres 
Cole, lowa Hill, Md Perkins Watson 
Connolly, Pa. Hudson Phillips Welsh 
Cramton Hull, Morton D. Porter Wertz 
Crowther Hull, William E. Purnell White, Kans. 
Darrow Jobnson, 8. Dak. Ransley White, Me. 
Dempsey Johnson, Wash. Reece Williams, Mich. 
Dickinson, Iowa Ketcham Reed, N. Y Williams, Tex. 

yer Kiess Roach Williamson 
Edmonds Kurtz Robinson, Iowa Winslow 
Elliott Larson, Minn Rogers, Mass. Wyant 
Evans, Iowa Lea, Calif. Sanders, Ind. Yates 
Fairchild the Sanders, N. Y. Young 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—4 
Carew Driver Hudspeth MeLaughlin, Mich. 
NOT VOTING—127 
Anderson Fredericks McLaughlin, Nebr. Sherwood 
Bacharach Frothingham rela! Smith 
Bell Gallivan MeSwain Stalker 
Bland Garner, Tex. MacGregor Stengle 
Brand, Ga. Garrett, Tenn. Madden Stevenson 
Britten Geran Mansfield Strong, Kans, 
Browne, N. J. Gilbert Michaelson Sullivan 
Burton Greene, Mass. Miller, III. Sweet 
Byrnes, S. C. riffin Milligan Swoope 
Campbell Harrison Montague Tague 
Canfield Hersey Moore, Va. Taylor, Colo. 
Clark, Fia, Hoch Morgan Taylor, Tenn. 
Cleary Hooker Morin ‘Thomas, Ky. 
Cole, Ohio Howard, Okla. Morris Tillman 
‘ollins Hull, Tenn. Mudd Tilson 

Colton Humphreys Newton, Mo Tinkham 
Connery Jost "Brien Tucker 
Curry Kahn O'Sullivan dings 
Dallinger Kearns Paige Underhill 
Davey Kendall Park, Ga. Upshaw 
Davis, Minn Kerr Peery Vestal 

Deal Knutson Perlman Ward, N. X 
Denison Kunz uayle Ward, N. C. 
Dickinson, Mo. Langley ainey ason 
Dickstein Lee, Ga. Ramseyer Wilson, La 
Dominick Lilly Reed, W. V. Wilson, Miss 
Doyle Lineberger Rogers, N. II Winter 
Drane Little Romjue Wood 
Drewry Logan Rosenbloom Woodruff 
Evans, Mont. Lowre' th Wurzbach 
Fenn McDuffie Sears, Fla Zihiman 
Fleetwood McKenzie Sears, Nebr. 


So the motion of Mr. BARKLEY was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


Mr. Tague (for) with Mr. Tinkham (against) 


Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina itor) with Mr. Kearns (against). 
Mr. Connery (for) with Mr. Vestal ( mih 
Mr. Brand of Georgia (for) with Mr. Paige (against). 
Mr. Carew (for) with Mr. Madden (against). 
Mr. Hudspeth (for) with Mr. Strong of Kansas (against). 
Mr. Bell (for) with Mr. Anderson (against). = 
Mr. McNulty (for) with Mr. Geran arani: 
Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire (for) with Mr. Wason (against). 
Mr. Wurzbach pa with Mr. Sears of Nebraska (against). 
( — ce of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts 
against). 
Mr. Curry (for) with Mr. Demora (against). 
Mr. Thomas of Kentucky (for) with Mr. Burton (against). 
Mr. Galliyan (for) with Mr. Tilson (against), 
Mr. Morgan (for) with Mr. Morris bon 8 7588 
Mr, Hooker (for) with Mr. Wood (agalust). 
Mr. Knutson (for) with Mr. Winter erence a 
Mr. Upshaw (for) with Mr. Drewry (against). 
Mr. Mansfield (for) with Mr. Underhill (against). 
Mr. Woodruff (for) with Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan (against). 
Mr. Stevenson (for) with Mr. Hoch (against). 
Wilson of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Driver (against). 
Mr. Moore of Virginia (for) with Mr. Butler (against). 
Mr. Lee of Geor; (for) with Mr. Fleetwood (against). 
Mr. Collins (for) with Mr. Humphreys (against). 
. Milligan (for) with Mr. Kendall (against). 
Mr. Lineberger (for) with Mr. Fredericks (against). 
Mr. O'Sullivan (for) with Mr. Fenn (against). 
Mr. Sabath (for) with Mr. Kuntz (against). 
Mr. Le fae (for) with Mr. Fish (against). 
. Rainey (for) with Mr. Colton (against). 
Mr. Tillman (for) with Mr. McDuffie (against). 
Mr. Sherwood (for) with Mr. Frothingham (against). 
Mr. O'Brien (for) with-Mr. Smith (against). 
Mr. Dickinson of Missouri (for) with Mr. Little (against). 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “aye.” 


The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. LOWREY. No, sir; I got here after my name was 
called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 8097) to 
authorize the building of a bridge across the Great Peedee 
River, in South Carolina, in which the coneurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 


SENATE BILI, REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee as indicated below: 

S. 3097. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Great Peedee River, in South Carolina; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

II. R. 7959. An act to provide adjusted compensation for 
veterans of the World War, and for other purposes, 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 2902. An act authorizing the acquiring of Indian lands on 
the Fort Hall Indian Reservation, in Idaho, for reservoir pur- 
poses in connection with the Minidoka irrigation project. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, having reached the point which 
we had set for ourselyes in reference to this motion, which 
would have been reached some hours ago except for the fili- 
bustering conduct of the Republican leader, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 11 o'clock and 44 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
May 6, 1924, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

461. A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting re- 
quest for permission to dispose of useless executive papers in 
the Department of State prior to the year 1909; to the Com- 
mittee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

462. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation “to prevent counterfeiting of 
the form or request provided by the Government requesting a 
common carrier to furnish passenger transportation on account 
of the United States or any department thereof, and providing 
punishment therefor”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

463. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, to complete the purchase of land lying within the Naval 
Observatory Circle, $4,041 (H. Doc. No. 266) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

464. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, for the construction of a road at Fort Story, Va., to re- 
main available until June 30, 1925, $40,000, and a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to make the appropriation for fire control, 
Panama Canal, available until June 30, 1925 (H. Doc. No. 267); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

465. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, for the control and eradication of the coconut 
scale on the island of Guam, to remain available until June 30, 
1925, $8,000 (H. Doe. No. 268) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. PARKER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 5434. A bill to provide for the construction of a 
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publie bridge across the Niagara River; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 657). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 3116. An act to authorize the Choctaw, Oklahoma 
& Gulf Railway Co, and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the White River near 
the city of De Valls Bluff, Ark.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 658). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Commitee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6645. <A bill to amend the national prohibition act, to 
provide for a bureau of prohibition in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and to define its powers and duties; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 663). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1082. A bill for the 
relief of Henry A. Kessel Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
659). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SWING: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 2342. A 
bill for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 660), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 2418. 
A bill for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 661). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ANDREW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 2921. 
A bill for the relief of Paymaster Herbert Elliott Stevens, 
United States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 662). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 9075) to amend the act enti- 
tled “An act authorizing suits against the United States in ad- 
miralty, suits for salvage service, and providing for the re- 
lease of merchant vessels belonging to the United States from 
arrest and attachment in foreign jurisdictions, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 9, 1920; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9076) to amend sec- 
tions 2 and 5 of the act entitled An act to provide the neces- 
sary organization of the customs. service for an adequate ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the tariff act of 1922 and all 
other custom revenue laws,” approved March 4, 1923; to the 
Committee on Ways-and Means. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 9077) granting the consent 
of Congress to the board of supervisors of Hinds County, Miss., 
to construct a bridge across the Pearl River, in the State of 
Mississippi; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 9078) to authorize the Sec- 
retary. of the Treasury. to acquire by condemnation or other- 
wise such additional land in the city of Sumter, S. C., as may be 
necessary for the extension and remodeling of the post-office 
building in said city, to cause said building to be extended and 
remodeled, and authorizing an appropriation therefor; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 9079) to extend the limita- 
tions of time upon the issuance of medals of honor, dis- 
tinguished-service crosses, and distinguished-service medals 
to persons who served in the Army or Navy of the United 
reve during the Spanish War; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 255) establishing a commission for the participation of the 
United States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Battle of Lexington and Concord, authoriz- 
ing an appropriation to be utilized in connection with such 
observance, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. DALLINGER Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 256) 
establishing a commission for the participation of the United 
States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Battle of Lexington and Concord, authorizing 
an appropriation to be utilized in connection with such observ- 
ance, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LUCE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 257) providing 
for the procurement of a design for the use of grounds in the 
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vicinity of the Mall by the United States Botanie Garden; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Resolution (H. Res. 284) to make the sur- 
vey necessary for the purpose of determining the feasibility 
and practicability of building, constructing, and maintaining 
a military road between Camp Knox Military Reservation in 
Hardin Gounty, Ky., and Fort Thomas Military Reservation in 
Campbell County, Ky.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, LEA of California: Resolution (H. Res. 285) to 
amend Rule XXVII of the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res. 286) authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Navy to furnish to the House 
of Representatives information concerning the United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 
287) requesting the Secretary of the Navy to advise the House 
of Representatives as to the type and relative strength of the 
United States Navy as compared with Great Britain and 
Japan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: Resolution (H. Res. 288) authorizing 
the appointment of August N. Buehne receiving clerk for the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. GRIEST: Resolution (H. Res. 290) making in order 
a motion to suspend the rules; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: Resolution (H. Res. 291) for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 8914, a bill authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RHSOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally. referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOIES: A bill (H. R. 9080) for the relief of Christina 
Conniff; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 9081) granting a patent 
to Paul Welo; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 9082) to award a medal 
of honor to Corp. William Otjen; to the Committee on Military, 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 9083) for the 
relief of Elizabeth B. Githens; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 9084) granting a pension to 
Francis M. Alderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9085) granting a pension to Sarah Jane 
Alderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 9088) for the relief of 
Francis B. McCloskey; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. MAJOR of Minois: A bill (H. R. 9087) for the 
relief of Lieut: Col. Charles Burnett, Cavalry; Maj. Philip R. 
Faymonville, Ordnance Department; First Lieut. Warren J. 
Clear, Infantry; and Second Lieut. Thomas G. Cranford, jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9088) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruth M. E. Standage; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 9089) granting a pension 
to Annie Davis Delevan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 9090) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza A. O'Connor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, COLE of Ohio: Resolution (H. Res. 289) to pay 
Edward F. Janifer additional compensation as janitor to the 
Committee on Hleetions No. 1; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2670. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, favoring the enactment of legislation to 
permit the attendance by the scientists of the Government as 
heads of departments may designate at scientific congresses, 
conventions, and meetings in the United States and other coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2671. Also (by request), petition of the Trenton Council of 
Churches, Trenton, N. J., urging Congress to reconsider its 
action in the matter of Japanese immigration; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2672. Also (by request), petition of Rope Paper Sack Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Providence, R. I., favoring the compila- 
tion, tabulation, and exchange of trade information under pub- 
lic regulation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


pa 
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2673. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Dayton Post, No. 5, the 
‘American Legion, indorsing House. bill 244, introduced by Hon. 
‘Roy C. Fitzgerald, to appoint a committee of five Members of 
the House of Representatives to investigate the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to determine whether prevail- 
ing conditions there are caused by lack of appropriation; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2674. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Philadelphia Bourse, 
protesting against the passage of the Howell-Barkley railroad 
labor bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. : 

2675. Also, petition of the Clerks’ Association of the Operat- 
ing Department, Pennsylvania Railroad system, eastern re- 
gion, opposing the enactment of restrictive railroad legislation ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2676. By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of members of Locomotive 
Firemen, Helpers, Hostlers, and Hostler Helpers, and locomo- 
tive engineers’ associations of sundry railroads, favoring the 
Howell-Barkiey bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

2677. Also, petition of the Sycamore National Bank and the 
Citizens’ National Bank, both of Sycamore, III., favoring en- 
actment of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

2678. Also, petition of officers of the Mechanical Department 
Association of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
opposing the Howell-Barkley bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2679. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of 55,000 engineers, fire- 
men, helpers, hostlers, and hostler helpers, employed on 95 
railroads operating approximately 150,000 miles of track in the 
western, southwestern, and northwestern territories, recom- 
mending early and favorable action on the Howell-Barkley 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

2680. By Mr. HICKEY: Memorial of Mrs. W. E. Bierly and 
others, of St. Joseph County, Ind., concerning the enforcement of 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

2681. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of Homer L. Doyle, author 
of History of Peace and several plans for world-wide peace, 
favoring the passage of an act authorizing and requesting the 
President of the United States to call an international confer- 
ence of all nations for purpose of establishing and maintaining 
an international relief bureau to relieve suffering caused by 
famine, epidemic, and calamities of all nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2682. Also, petition of the Presbytery of Lansing, Mich., of 
the Presbyterian Churches in the United States of America, 
indorsing the proposed constitutional amendment to prohibit 
sectarian appropriations (H. J. Res. 159); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2683. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of employees of the Reading 
Railroad at Newberry Junction, Pa., protesting against the. pass- 
age of H. R. 7358, known as the Barkley bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
Torspar, May 6, 1924 

(Legislative day of Monday, May 5, 1924) 

The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Curtis Hale McKinley 
Ashurst Dale Ha rreid MeLean 
Ball Dial Harris MeNar 
Borah Dill Harrison Mayfield 
Brandegee Edge Howell Moses 
Brookhart Edwards Johnson, Calif. Neely 


Broussard Ernst Johnson, Minn. Norbeck 


Bruce Fernald Jones, N. Mex. Norris 
Bursum Ferris Jones, Wash. Oddie 
Cameron Fess Kendrick Overman 
Capper Fletcher Keyes Pepper 
Caraway Frazier King Phipps 
Colt George Ladd Pittman 
Copeland Gerry Lodge Reed, Mo. 
Cummins Gooding McKellar Reed, Pa. 


Robinson Simmons Stanley Walsh, Mass. 
Sheppard Smith Stephens Walsh, Mont. 
Shields Smoot Sterling Warren 
Shipstead Spencer Swanson Watson 
Shortridge Stanfield Wadsworth Willis 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 2902) anthorizing the 
acquiring of Indian lands on the Fort Hall Indian Reserva- 
tion, in Idaho, for reservoir purposes in connection with the 
Minidoka irrigation project, and it was thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. FESS presented resolutions adopted by the Lindenwald 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, at Hamilton, Ohio, 
favoring an appropriation to enable the United States to par- 
ticipate in the forthcoming international conference for the sup- 
pression of the narcotic traffic, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at a meeting held 
under the auspices of a committee of the Jugoslav Working- 
men Benevolent Organizations, at Bellaire, Ohio, remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation discriminating against for- 
eign-born workers desirous of emigrating to the United States, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Middletown Pest, 
No. 218, the American Legion, at Middletown, Ohio, favoring 
the passage of legislation restricting immigration in any one 
year to 2 per cent quotas based on the 1890 census, etc., which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Middletown Post, 
No. 218, the American Legion, at Middletown, Ohio, favoring 
appropriations to properly maintain the several branches of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted by the Men's 
Church Club, of Maumee, Ohio, favoring the maintenance of 
an adequate Army and that sufficient appropriation be made to 
develop and train to a point of efficiency at least one-third of 
the Organized Reserves each year, which were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to withhold his ap 
proval of the adjustment of the Northern Pacific land grants 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 504) thereon. 

Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 863) for the protection of 
persons employed on railway baggage cars and railway express 
cars, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 505) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 5 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3246) granting a pension to Maria L. Peirce; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 3247) providing for the payment of any unap- 
propriated moneys belonging to the Apache, Kiowa, and 
Comanche Indians to Jacob Crew; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3248) providing for sundry matters affecting the 
Military Establishment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3249) granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Niagara River and Black Rock 
Canal; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 3250) to pension soldiers and sailors of the war 
with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 8251) for the relief of Elizabeth W. Kieffer; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 3252) referring the claim of the State of Rhode 
Island for expenses during the war with Spain to the Court of 
Claims for adjudication; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 121) to create a body corporate 
by the name of the “Alien Property Trade Investment Corpora- 
tion“; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


SALARIES IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. LODGE submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 1898) to readjust the com- 
pensation of postmasters and reclassify and readjust the 
Salaries and compensation of employees in the Postal Service, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3114) to limit campaign contri- 
butions in presidential, senatorial, and congressional elections, 
which was referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL RELIEF BILL 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 7111) to promote American 
agriculture by making more extensively available and by ex- 
panding the service now rendered by the Department of Agri- 
culture in gathering and disseminating information regarding 
agricultural production, competition, and demand in foreign 
countries in promoting the sale of farm products abroad, and 
in other ways, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Mr. SWANSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
220), which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 


Whereas the President, under date of February 24, 1923, transmitted 
a message to the Senate accompanied by a letter from the Secretary of 
State, dated February 17, 1923, asking the favorable advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to the adhesion on the part of the United States 
to the protocol of December 16, 1920, of-signature of the statute for 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, set out in the said 
message of the President (without accepting or agreeing to the optional 
clause for compulsory jurisdiction contained therein) upon the con- 
ditions and understandings hereafter stated, to be made a part of the 
Instrument of adhesion; Be it 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the adhesion on the part of the United 
States to the said protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined 
statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice (without 
accepting or agreeing to the optional clause for compulsory juris- 
diction contained in said statute) and that the signature of the United 
States be affixed to the sald protocol; subject to the following reser- 
vations and understandings which are hereby made a part and con- 
dition of this resolution, namely: 

I. That such adhesion shall not be taken to involve any legal 
relation on the part of the United States to the League of Nations 
or the assumption of any obligations by the United States under the 
covenant of the League of Nations constituting Part I of the treaty 
of Versailles. 

II. That the United States shall be permitted to participate through 
representatives designated for the purpose and upon an equality with 
the other States, members respectively of the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations, in any and all proceedings of either the 
council or the assembly for the election of judges or deputy judges 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, or for the filling of 
vacancies, 

III. That the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses 
of the court as determined and appropriated from time to time by the 
Congress of the United States, 

IV. That the statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice adjoined to the protocol shall not be amended without the 
consent of the United States. 

The signature of the United States to the said protocol shall not be 
affixed until the powers signatory to such protocol shall have indicated, 
through an exchange of notes, their acceptance of the foregoing reserva- 
tions and understandings as a part and a condition of adhesion by the 
United States to the said protocol. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the resolution (S. Res. 211) which will be read. 


The reading clerk read Senate Resolution 211, submitted by 
Mr. Jones of New Mexico on the calendar day of April 11, 1924, 
and referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, as follows: 


Resolved, That in addition to the powers conferred upon the select 
committee appointed under the provisions of Senate Resolution 168, 
as recited therein, said committee be, and it hereby is, authorized in 
its discretion to employ counsel and such other agents, experts, and 
accountants as in its judgment may be necessary to aid in the Investi- 
gation authorized under said resolution. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, has the resolution been re- 
ported from the committee to which it was referred. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into some time ago has the effect of discharging the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
from the consideratiion of the resolution. That committee, 
according to the information which I have, has not formally 
reported upon the resolution. If the Senator from Indiana 
desires to have the committee submit its report, I have no 
objection to that course, but I suggest to the Senator that the 
Senate has agreed by unanimous consent to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution. If the committee is ready to 
submit a report I have no objection to its doing so. 

Mr. WATSON. I refer it to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Keyes], the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, the resolution, I understand, is 
still in the committee and has not been reported out. I realize 
very well that the Senate desires to act upon the resolution 
and the committee certainly has no desire to delay action. 

The resolution is an amendment to a resolution agreed to 
some time ago, introduced by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens], At the time that resolution was introduced the 
Senator from Michigan had the idea that he might want to 
employ certain assistants, possibly counsel. In consulting with 
him I tried to impress upon him the attitude of the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to 
the effect that we were desirous, if possible, to keep down 
the expenses of counsel fees and other expenses of committees. 
That was the policy adopted at the beginning of the session by 
our Committee on Contingent Expenses, After explaining the 
situation to the Senator from Michigan he agreed to an amend- 
ment to his resolution and his resolution as amended was re- 
ported from the committee and adopted by the Senate. 

Senate Resolution 211, submitted by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones], is an amendment to the original resolu- 
tion introduced by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens]. 
I want to call attention to the language of the resolution of 
the Senator from New Mexico. It not only authorizes the 
employment of counsel but “such other agents, experts, and 
accountants as in its judgment may be necessary to aid in the 
investigation authorized under said resolution.” 

Of course that is pretty broad language and goes far be- 
yond what was contemplated in the original resolution. We 
have had a statement presented recently by the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations as to the large amount of 
expenditures from the contingent fund of the Senate. If it is 
the desire of the Senate to make such a broad authorization 
of course the Senate can do so. The committee has endeayored 
carefully and seriously to hold down expenditures so far as 
possible. In this case I feel as I did when the resolution was 
first introduced. I am opposed to the employment of counsel 
except in very unusual cases. The committee at the present 
time is not agreed on the resolution and I am sure we can 
not agree. For that reason I ask that the committee be dis- 
charged from further consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair ought to state 
at this point that in its opinion the Senate can proceed to con- 
sider the report of the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not assent to the sug- 
gestion of the Chair, and I inquire if the Chair has examined 
the unanimous-consent agreement under which we are already 
proceeding. The Senate on April 22 last entered into the 
following agreement. 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, that on the 6th day of May, 1924, 
immediately after the conclusion of the routine morning business, the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolution (S. Res. 211) 
authorizing the Select Committee to Investigate the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, to employ counsel and other agents, and that im- 
mediately after, and so forth. 


The legal effect of that agreement is to discharge the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate from the consideration of the resolution, and while, as 
I said a moment ago, if the committee is ready to report I 
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have no objection to its doing so, I do not for a moment con- 
sider that if any Senator objects to the committee submitting 
its report the Senate can not proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that Senate Resolution 211 is befure the Senate and can be con- 
sidered. 2 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But when it is proposed to 
consider the report of the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, it seems to the Chair 
that it would require unanimous consent to do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Chair is correct about that. The 
Senator from Arkansas misunderstood the first announcement 
of the Chair. He understood the Chair to say that the Senate 
could not proceed with the consideration of the Jones resolu- 
tion except by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not so sug- 
gest. The Chair is of the opinion that the Senate can pro- 
ceed to consider the resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Then, the resolution is before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is before the 
Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I feel it my duty to 
make 

Mr. WATSON. 
kansas yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator from Arkansas now in- 
tend to address himself to the merits of the Jones resolution? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; the Senator from Arkansas intends 
to make a statement respecting the resolution. 

Mr, WATSON. Would it relieve the Senator from Arkansas 
from any embarrassment and save time if I should say that I 
have no objection to the adoption of the resolution? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I anticipate, Mr. President, that the resolu- 
tion will pass, but 1 feel it my duty to make a statement 
respecting the subject before the resolution shall be voted upon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Arkansas in order to ask the Senator from Indiana whether 
ut the conciusion of this discussion, and the action of the 
Senate on the resolution, he intends to avail himself of that 
part of the unanimous-consent agreement which will put the 
resolution discharging the committee before the Senate? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from Nebraska for 
thit purpose. 

Mr? NORRIS. I should like to know whether, when the Sen- 
ate shall have disposed of the pending resolution, it is the in- 
tention of the Senator from Indiana to ask for the consideration 
of his resolution discharging the committee? 

Mr. WATSON. It is not. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana 
has just stated that he has abandoned any purpose to prosecute 
the resolution which he presented on a former day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, may I again interrupt the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am moved to interrupt again by the state- 
ment which the Senator from Arkansas has just made in which, 
I think, he has misqueted the Senator from Indiana. The 
Senator from Indiana simply said that he would not ask con- 
sideration of his resolution now. He may take it up later. I 
myself think we ought to have an understanding as to whether 
or not the resolution is going to come up at all, because there 
will be no use adopting one resolution if the other one is also 
to be adopted. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I do not think I misunderstood the Senator 
from Indiana; I think I correctly interpreted what he stated, 
I ask the Senutor from Indiana whether or not I misquoted him 
or misunderstood his statement? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, answering both the Senators, 
T will say that I have no intention whatever at this time of ever 
pressing that resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. That answers the question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the newspapers this morn- 
ing contain u statement, published by Mr. George B. Lockwood, 
severely criticizing and attacking the Senate committees which, 
under the order of this body, have carried on investigations, 
and particularly that committee of which the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] is the chairman, and which is charged with 
the investigation of the alleged conduct of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Waeecter]. Ordinarily I would not take the 
time of the Senate to discuss such announcements and criti- 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Ar- 


cisms, but manifestly Mr. Lockwood has done or has attempted 
to do an injustice not only to the Senators from Montana 
but also to the Senate committees. He has even arraigned the 
leaders of the majority in the Senate and denounced them for 
their alleged failure to defend acts and transactions. on the 
part of Government officers which have been in part the subject 
matter of the investigations to which I have referred. 

While I do not feel myself bound to enter into any defense 
of those who sit on the majority side of the Chamber, I do 
feel that it is fair to say to the Senate and to the public 
that the arraignment and criticism of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WarsH] and the denunciation of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] by Mr. Lockwood challenge the atten- 
tion of every Senator. Mr, Lockwood is the secretary of the 
Republican National Committee. It appears from his state- 
ments that the organization with which he is associated has 
employed a number of agents or detectives to investigate into 
the private or personal conduct of the two Senators from 
Montana and that he and his agents have been instrumental 
in securing an indictment to be brought against the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. Mr. Lockwood is par- 
ticularly impatient and bitter when he speaks of the failure 
of majority Senators to defend the transactions which, in my 
judgment, have justly received criticism not only in the Senate 
but throughout the country. ; 

Let me say that it is to the credit of a public officer, whether 
he sits in the Senate or serves in another capacity, that he is 
unwilling to abase his power or to prostitute his ability to the 
defense of acts which are detrimental to the public. It is 
greatly to his credit that he declines, even for partisan reasons, 
to stand sponsor for transactions which have resulted in great 
loss to the public and in criticism of some of the departments 
of the Government. 

It must be borne in mind that the avowed purpose of Mr. 
Lockwood is political. He has not entered into the contro- 
versy and his agents have not performed their functions from 
any desire to improye the public service but solely to bolster 
up a defense for acts which can not justly be defended. 

Mr. Lockwood's statement appears in the New York Times, 
and he declares that— 


semiofiicial secret agents of the Senate are trying “to intimidate and 
discredit Government witnesses in the Wheeler case since their arrival 
in Washington, even going to the lengths of attempted bribery, with 
the tapping of telephone wires, fake telephone messages notifying the 
witnesses of impending arrest, open street stalking, as well as secret 
shadowing of those not yet intimidated by the Senate reign of terror,” 


No explanation is offered by Mr. Lockwood why the facts 
which he ulleges to exist haye not been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho and of the other members who 
compose the committee. 

The members of that committee are the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], chairman, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mo- 
Nary], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. §vrrrine], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and the Senator from 
Arkansas IMr. Caraway]. It is inconeeivable to me—and I 
believe every Senator, without regard to the position that he 
occupies in this Chamber, will hold the same viewpoint—that 
these Senators, or any one of them, would be a party to such 
acts and proceedings as Mr. Lockwood charges against what 
he terms their “ semiofficial agents.’ It would be interesting 
to know, if such incidents as he recites have occurred, why 
they huve not been brought to the attention of the Senator from 
Idaho or of some other member of the committee of which the 
Senator from Idaho is the chairman, It would seem, Mr. 
President, to be a bold effort upon the part of a politician to 
make a political issue of something which no honest Senator 
would consent shall become a political issue. 

I am not sensitive upon the subject of politics; it does not 
wound my feelings to have a political adversary charge that 
my motive in taking a given action is political, since this 
charge merely reflects an opinion; but the statement which 
Mr. Lockwood makes goes to the integrity of the Senate com- 
mittee, and of every member of it, and I feel justified in saying 
that I do not believe there is one word of truth in his dec- 
laration. 

I do not believe that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
or any member of the committee of which he is the chairman 
would be a party to any such transactions as are recited by the 
gentleman to whom I have referred. 

The statement by Mr. Lockwood is significant in the fact that 
he apparently has anticipated the decision and report of the 
special committee investigating the Senator from Montana [ Mr, 
WHeecer]. He has declared in the statement, a part of which 
I have read, that evidence exists, and is in his possession, which 
the committee has not seen, which discloses culpability upon 
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the part of the junior Senator from Montana. Clearly, Mr. 
President, in so far as his statement relates to the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], it is an effort to raise 
a false political issue. No Senator, whatever his polities, would 
be willing to see a fellow Member of the Senate discredited or 
abused, charged with criminal or other misconduct, when no 
foundation exists for such charges except the fancy of some one 
who has or imagines he has a conflicting political interest. 
When the secretary of the National Republican Committee, de- 
nouncing the majority Members of the Senate as cowards, criti- 


cizes the Senator from Idaho and his committee for permitting | 


their semiofficial agents to practice bribery, to resort to in- 
timidation and other forms of criminal practices, he establishes, 
in my conviction, his own insincerity and an utter lack of 
foundation for the position which he takes. 

If his purpose had béen an honest one, a frank one, he should 


have laid before the committee investigating the matter the 


information which he possesses, if he has any information. He 
is not an official of the Government; he is an official of a politi- 
cal party, and the only purpose that he has or avows is to 
obtain political. benefit or advantage by offsetting the results 
of the efforts made by the junior Senator from Montana in his 
investigations into the Department of Justice by discrediting 
the junior Senator from Montana and putting him in a position 
where his efforts may not prove fruitful or beneficial to the 
public. 


The reason why majority Senators have not defended the dis- | 


sipation of the naval oil reserves, the reason why no Senator 
has dared to defend that transaction, is because it was a dis- 
honest transaction, one which is offensive to all who seriously 
consider the rights of the public. 

The secretary of the National Republican Committee declares 
that— 

My only regret is that the officials of the Republican National Com- 
mittee have been compelled to stand so nearly alone in the effort to 
expose the true motives of those who for weeks have been staging an 
orgy of gossip, heavily paid for by the taxpayers of the country, by the 
Senate in wasted time, and by the people of the country in impaired 
business conditions. 


That statement is an attempted vindication and justification 
of acts and proceedings which haye been condemned not only 
by the Senate but by the people of the United States with 
respect to the leasing of the naval oil reserves. It is not my 
purpose now to review the details of the evidence which has 
been disclosed by the committees making these investigations. 
The evidence was sufficient to justify the Senate in passing with 
practical unanimity a resolution declaring that the leases had 
been entered into in violation of law and in disregard of the 
public interest. The evidence was sufficient to prompt the 
Senate to pass unanimously a resolution instructing the Execu- 
tive to cause proceedings to be instituted for recovery of the 
property that had been recklessly bartered away by public 
officials who had been unmindful of their duty, and some of 
whom have been shown to have been corrupt. But the secre- 
tary of the National Republican Committee thinks that a Sen- 


ator, merely because he is a Republican, ought to defend such | 
transactions, and that the Senator who refuses to do it deserves 


to be designated as a coward. 
I say to you that it takes more courage under such circum- 


stances to do one’s duty, to let be exposed those who belong to | 


one’s political party, than it does to pursue the course which 
Mr. Lockwood has pursued. Senators can not defend dis- 
honesty in public office. Senators can not vindicate inefficiency 
in public office. Senators can not cover up or conceal the waste 
of national resources; and it is a sorry day for any interest 


that ought to be conserved when the authorized representative | 


of a political party uses the prestige and influence that he has 
by reason of his position not only to condemn public officers 
who are trying to do their duty but to denounce others who are 
unwilling to prostitute their power to advance corrupt and 
crooked ends. 

But the specialty of the secretary of the Republican National 
Committee is abuse and defamation of the Senators from Mon- 
tana. He makes a bitter attack upon the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 


Mr. REED of Missouri and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. | 
I yield first to the Senator from Missouri. | 


Mr. ROBINSON. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator has just 
said that no Senator could afford to defend corruption in public 
place, or the reckless waste of the public resources. IT- agree 
with him as to that. Does the Senator think that any honest 
or decent man, even though he be the secretary of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, can afford to do it? 


Mr. ROBINSON. I do not think any man, whatever his posi- 
tion, can afford to put himself in opposition to uncovering fraud 
against the Government that protects him. 

I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no desire, prior to the 
coming in of the report, to discuss the proceedings of the 
committee of which I have the honor to be chairman. There 
will come a time when the report will be here and the evidence 
will be here and it will be fully discussed, at which time I 
shall undertake to deal both with the evidence and with the 
parties who have views about the evidence which they have 
expressed, 

I do want to say at this time, however, in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding, that a list of witnesses was 
| given to the chairman of the committee by the party whom Mr. 
| Lockwood sent to Montana. He was asked for a list of wit- 
nesses to sustain any view which they might entertain with 
regard to this matter, and every witness was subpoenaed, 
Every witness whose name was given has been put upon the 
witness stand except one, whom we have not yet been able to 
reach. He is said to be in Canada. We expect in all prob- 
| ability to reach him. So if there is any witness who has 

not been called it is because his name has not been given to 
| the committee. Permit me to say further that any witness 
whose name is given to the committee whom anyone will youch 
for as knowing anything concerning this matter will be called. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we have called every witness 
who was in position to know any of the facts concerning this 
| transaction so far as we could ascertain. We called the wit- 

ness who had to do with the original contract of employment. 
We called the witness who made the contract. We called the 
| general attorney for the party for whom Mr. WHEELER was 
special attorney. We called Governor Spry, the head of the 
Land Department here. We called the Solicitor of the Land 
Department here. We called the land attorney who represented 
Mr. Campbell here in the city of Washington. I have written 
| the Attorney General for any facts or documents which he 
may desire or which he may be willing to submit. So far as 
we have been able to ascertain, we have called any and all 
who could possibly be in a position to know anything concern- 
| ing the facts, and I think the report will speak for itself when 
it comes in. It may not speak all that will be necessary to be 
| spoken as the discussion proceeds, but it will speak all that 
is necessary and proper with reference to the particular sub- 
ject matter which we are investigating. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. ‘President, neither I nor those who 
| hear me nor the people of the country need any assurance 
| that the special committee investigating the Wheeler case will 
do its duty, and do it frankly and fearlessly. The Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has served in this body a great number 
of years. He enjoys the confidence and the respect of every 
Member of the Senate. There is no distinction as to whether 
one sits on the other side or on this; we all love and honor 
him, because we know he is an honest man. The committee 
are able and just Senators. 

I can not find language in this assembly with which appro- 
priately to characterize the passage I read in which Mr. Lock- 
wood asserts that the agents of the committee have been prac- 
ticing bribery and intimidation. I knew it was false when I 
read it, and every Senator knows it is false. 

When I was interrupted I was about to refer to other state- 
ments contained in Mr. Lockwood's declaration. He said: 


The only differences between the Republican national organization 
and the two Montana Senators who have been most conspicuous in 
running the scandal mills on Capitol Hill is that these Senators have 
been conducting inqulsitions into the conduct of organizations, officials, 
and individuals they seek to blacken and destroy, at great public expense, 
through witnesses, many of them disreputable, who testify to gossip and 

hearsay, while this organization has been investigating at its own ex- 

pense the political and official records of these two chief inquisitors to 

determine whether they are prompted in their activities by a sense of 
| public duty or by political motives that will not stand the light of 
day. 

The information collected has not been secured from train robbers, 
murderers, blackmailers. and bootleggers to be broadcast through the 
publie press to satisfy the prurient demand for personal scandal. 


What Senator reading that declaration would identify as 
the persons referred to the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] and his colleague, the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER]? The task which the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana has been called to perform has been a difficult one. It 
| has been performed in the face of difficulties which would have 
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erushed almost any other great lawyer, but, in the main, it has 
been discharged with signal ability and effectiveness. 

It is the thanks which a public officer sometimes receives for 
doing his duty, and doing it fearlessly, that he is denounced 
and characterized as a scandalmonger. It sometimes happens 
that the best work of our lives goes unappreciated. It occa- 
sionly occurs that pure motives are misunderstood, and, when 
misrepresented, reflect upon one who is high-minded. 

I say upon my responsibility as a public officer and a private 
citizen that in the roll of the Senate there is not an abler, 
braver public officer than Tom J. Wats of Montana. From 
the hour when his skill revealed the baseness, the crookedness, 
and the contemptible rascality of those who were stealing the 
property of the people of the United States, he has been the 
target of every poisoned arrow that malice could design. Hvery 
act of his life, private and public, has been gone over in the 
hope that the “low-down,” as one newspaper man expressed 
it, might be obtained against him, but with an army of secret 
service men, who ought to have been performing duties for 
the committee of which Senator Warsk is the most active 
member, pursuing him by day and by night, with the agencies 
of the Department ‘of Justice training against him, they found 
no act, public or private, which reflected on him as a man or as 
an officer. Now, for political purposes, denouncing you Sena- 
tors because you are unwilling to lend yourselves to cowardly 
practices, the secretary of the National Republican Committee 
seeks to make the name and the performances of the Senator 
from Montana odious before the public. 

What had the Senator from Montana to accomplish by turn- 
ing the light fully on Fall, Sinclair, and Doheny? Nothing 
except to discharge the duty which he owed to his country 
and to his office, and that he has performed that duty with 
signal effectiveness is emphasized by the manner in which 
he is hounded by the agents of those whose conception of 
publie office and public duty is the concealment of wrong, the 
coyering up of fraud, the condoning of corruption. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] recently stated to the 
Senate since I took the floor what action his committee has 
taken, a majority of them Republicans, all of the committee 
good men and true, who would not be influenced in their in- 
vestigations and decisions touching such questions by any con- 
sideration of party or personal advantage. Every witness 
whose name has been furnished has been called, and while 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] did not say so, no doubt 
not desiring to anticipate the report of his committee, the im- 
plication to my mind was clear, that there is nothing against 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] except that 
he made it uncomfortable for crooks in office. 

When the time comes that Senators shall be indicted in 
order to intimidate them in the performance of their duty, 
then the Senate owes it to itself to take the course necessary 
to protect its Members. I apprehend that Mr. Lockwood will 
be given an opportunity to tell what he knows, to explain why 
he has locked his information within the recesses of his own 
conscience; to justify withholding from the committee and 
the public the information which he says, in the concluding 
paragraph of his statement, warrants the indictment against 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 

Reference was made a moment ago by the chairman of the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate to expenditures of the Senate on account of investiga- 
tions. Other statements have been made respecting that sub- 
ject. It is of course desirable that the cost of such investiga- 
tions be reduced to the lowest practicable minimum consistent 
with the effective performance of their duties by the various 
committees. I happen to have a statement which relates to 
the costs of the investigations. The following separate items 
enter into the total, which it is urged by some is exceedingly 
high, of sums paid out by the Senate in its effort te obtain 
information essential to the performance of its duty. 

First, there is the committee investigating the causes of the 
decrease in gold and silver values, which has spent $56,409.86, 
No suggestion has been made that the expenditures by that 
committee have been improyident or unwise. 

The committee investigating the Veterans’ Bureau has spent 
$45,902.67. Differences of opinion may exist as to whether the 
investigation resulted in relieving the Veterans’ Bureau of 
incompetence, inefficiency, and corruption in office. Differences 
may exist about it, but no Senator here will say that the ex- 
penditures should not have been made. When we contemplate 
some of the disclosures made in that investigation, we pay little 
attention to the complaint heard from some sources that it has 
had a deleterious effect upon public opinion, and has caused 
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many people to lose confidence in their Government, It would 
seem to you and to me that if any department of the Govern- 
ment would be honestly and fairly administered it would be 
such an institution as the Veterans’ Bureau; but we have 
expended more than $45,000 in investigating that bureau, with 
results that are well known. No Senator and no other person 
familiar with the result would dare denounce or decry the 
investigation: 

Then we have the committee investigating the naval oil re- 
serves, which has expended $32,803.03. That is the committee 
of which the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]} has been 
the active leader. The amount named includes $12,000 for 
the services of geologists. The majority of the committee is 
composed of Republicans. It is in their power at any time 
they desire or dare to close the investigation and to stop the 
expenditures, ; 

That committee was not provided with numerous agents and 
high-salaried detectives. That committee has not received the 
support of the Department of Justice. Instead of receiving the 
assistance of the Attorney General and the countless secret- 
service agents and spies under him the committee has been 
checkmated at every turn by the very agents.who ought to have 
been serving them. But in spite of the difficulties under which 
they labored they have accomplished results which are about 
to be overlooked, but which must not be forgotten. They are 
recovering back treasures belonging to the people of the United 
States worth hundreds of millions of dollars. 

When we consider the fact that the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys investigating the naval oil reserve leases 
was unprovided with adequate agents and investigators and 
that they were opposed at every turn by. the agents of the 
Government who ought to have been helping them, it is not 
surprising that in many instances testimony, which in the light 
ef after events has not been regarded as credible, was taken. 
When we contemplate the associates of the Attorney General it 
is not surprising that, in the language of the secretary of the 
National Republican Committee, witnesses who were bootleg- 
gers and professional crooks should have been called to testify, 
It would have been a very pleasing thing if the committee 
could have remained in its room and awaited confessions or 
the voluntary production of testimony that would show them 
culpable by the parties investigated. But such things do not 
happen. The committee was compelled to make its investiga- 
tion in an adverse environment, and secure such evidence as 
it could, and it does not in any wise reflect upon the important 
and material results of the investigation that in a few in- 
stances hearsay which might have been excluded was admitted. 

The fact stands out that in the face of difficulties which 
would have discouraged almost any man, the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WarsEl, with a persistence and a diligence 
that is to be commended and not condemned, went forward and 
did his duty. If he had pursued another course Mr. Lockwood 
and his associates would be heaping encomiums upon WALSH 
instead of denouncing him as a scandalmonger. If he had con- 
sented to suppression where revealment was necessary, if he 
had winked at crookedness in high places, his name would be 
heralded by those who now denounce and defame him. But it 
is a cause of gratitude to you and to all of us that he could 
not be overcome or thwarted, that he took the chance of mis- 
takes in his own judgment and took the responsibility which 
he might easily have avoided had he been small and mean like 
those who censure him. 

But I thank him, and you should do so, that he continued 
unterrified, and by the result of his courage and ability the 
Government is to get back and keep, against the day when we 
may need them, the naval oil reserves; is to recover back hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of public property. But 
more important than that, there have been driven from power 
men who never deserved it, men who betrayed public trust, who 
disregarded public duty, and who seem now to assert a special 
privilege and right to plunder and rob the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, on the occasion of the receipt of President 
Coolidge’s special message to the Senate dealing with the sub- 
ject matter of this resolution and the investigation of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue; I expressed astonishment that the 
President should have been led into so grievous an error as 
seemingly to condone and give courage to those who had 
wronged the public and to condemn and dishearten those who 
were trying to secure redress of those wrongs. 

The pending resolution by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] is a courteous but emphatic reply to the special 
message which the President sent to the Senate on the 11th of 
April, challenging the good faith of the special committee of 
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this body created) to investigate- the Bureau of Internal Reye- 
nue. 

The President's message impliedly charged a purpose on the 
part of the committee to reveal confidential information: in the 
bureau to the public detriment; to examine tax returns of com- 
panies in which the Secretary is interested for improper pur- 
poses; and through subterfuge to. cover unwarranted intrusion 
by the legislative upon the business of the executive depart- 
ment. The Chief Executive, while recognizing the: necessity 
for the maintenance: of a spirit of comity between the executive 
and legislative agencies, in his message recklessly asserts: that 
the Senate is attempting: to throw the Government into disorder, 
und insists that we return to a government in accordance with 
the usual forms ot the law: of the land. It is noticeable that 
President Coolidge, neither in his message nor in any other pub- 
lie or private announcement, has one word of condemnation: for 
those executive: officers; and) agents who have prostituted: their 
high offices and degraded the honor of the Government. Ap- 
parently he has lost sight of the conspiracy among certain Cabi- 
net members to thwart the policy inaugurated by President 
Roosevelt, adopted by President Taft, and sustained by Presi- 
dent Wilson, for the conservation of natural resources, particu- 
larly including the naval oil reserves. 

The President expressed no indignation at the complete fail- 
ure of the Department of Justice to, institute legal proceedings 
to safeguard these natural resources or to expose and punish 
those responsible for their waste. 

With unaccountable and astonishing blindness to his own 
responsibility as the executive head of the Nation, he appar- 
ently invites a controversy with the Senate where no ground 
for controversy exists, and defends: as righteous and unques- 
tionable the act and attitude upon the part of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in no principle distinguishable from that of At- 
torney General Daugherty, for which the latter was bitterly 
condemned and driven from publie office. : 

The special committee had: announced its purpose to examine 
in strict confidence the tax returns of the companies in which 
the Secretary is interested. No ground whatever existed for 
the fear that confidential information in the Treasury Depart- 
ment would be exposed to the public detriment. 

When an investigating committee demanded certain files in 
the Department of Justice and the Attorney General refused to 
furnish them on the ground that they were confidential, the 
President said to the Attorney General: 


Your actions are under investigation and you. are not presumed to 
decide what information the committee is entitled to. Your immediate 
resignation is requested: 1 


When the Secretary of the Treasury manifested, impatience 
and resentment after having challenged an investigation. of the 
tax returus in which he is interested, when he declared that the 
morale of the personnel in the Treasury Department was being 
destroyed because the committee desired to examine tax re- 
turns in which he is interested, the President assumed an atti- 
tude in striking contrast to that which he occupied in the 
Daugherty case. He sent the Senate a communication appar- 
ently containing numerous attempts to offend and provoke con- 
troversy. : 

Meantime the President has neither raised a hand: nor spoken 
a word to expose and punish those: executives responsible. for 
the waste of the Nation’s resources through inefficiency, not to 
say through corruption. He has neither felt nor expressed in- 
dignation with agents of the Department of Justice—which de- 
partment above all others is responsible for justice and: the en- 
forcement of law—for framing and securing the indictment of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] in order to ham- 
string him and discredit the investigation of the Department of 
Justice which he is conducting, while Seeretary Fall and others 
shown to be responsible for glaring wrongs against the. Govern- 
ment have not been disturbed, and former Attorney General 
Daugherty becomes; a Coolidge leader, enjoying a prominence 
comparable to his position in the campaign when President 
Harding was nominated: 

The President veritably runs: with the fox and chases with, the 
hounds, He would like his administration to be pure, but dares 
not encounter the opposition or defy the power of those re- 
sponsible for its defilement. He had a great opportunity and 
let it go by—an opportunity which Theodore Roosevelt or Wood- 
row Wilson would have made the most of—to promptly elimi- 
nate from his councils Cabinet members and other publie officers 
who by either notable inefficiency or corruption in office. have 
weakened the confidence of the public in the Government. 

This confidence must be restored, and the only way it can: be 
restored, is, by justifying it—by exemplifying honesty: and 
efficiency in official transactions. 


| 


This task invites the: cooperation of right-minded citizens 
without regard to partisanship. Surely sound public policy 
should prompt us to avoid all show of partiality, favoritism, 
and sympathy and to condemn the-suppression of facts relevant 
to necessary remedies. If the Department of Justice had been 
diligent in uncovering frauds against the Government and in 
producing ereditable witnesses, the committees investigating the} 
Veterans’ Bureau and the naval oil reserve transactions, would 
have: been able to avoid much: confusion, some irrelevant testi- 
mony, and) collateral inquiries: which have occurred in large part 
because: of the difficulties: under which the committees have 
worked and the total lack of support from the executive depart-| 
ments which ought to have cooperated, 

My answer to the President's declaration that we have de- 
parted from the usual forms of law: in investigating eee 
and dishonesty in executive departments is that we expressly! 
authorize the committee charged with the investigation to em- 
ploy counsel and to proceed. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, there is one phase of the 
propaganda that has been carried on against Congress, there 
is one phase about the attack that has been made for some time 
upon the Senate of the United States which I had hoped’ would’ 
have been called to the attention of the Senate and to the 
attention of the country by some Senator. No Senator up to 
this time having done so, however, I deem it my duty to ask 
the indulgence of the Senate for a few minutes tliis morning 
while I direct the attention of the Senate to a phase of this 
evidently concentrated attack that has not been previously’ 
adverted to in this body. 

T wish to. invite the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
all over the world since the: World War there has been carried 
on an organized attack against parliamentary’ government. It 
is not confined to America, but we find it in practieally every 
nation all over the world. In some nations this propagundn 
and these attacks have been very successful because they huve 
resulted in the overthrow of parliamentary government, and 
the attackers have been able to substitute for a parliamen- 
Ke or democratic form of government some form of dictator- 

p. 

I have been impressed with the marked! similarity in the 
method of attack that is pursued’ here in America and the 
method of attack that has: been pursued across the water. I 
have here a clipping from the New York Times of April 12. 1 
send it to the desk and ask unanimous consent that the Sec- 
retary may read it to the Senate. It is only an example of a 
great mass of the same kind of propaganda that is being spread 
throughout the country from various sources, having evidently 


‘for its purpose tlie discrediting of Congress. In order to save 


a 12 5 merely one article to the desk and ask that it may 
rea 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). 
Without objection, the article will be read by the Secretary. 
The principal clerk read as follows: 


CALLS WHEELER A. “ SNAKH’’—LOUIS, A. COOLIDGE SAYS SENATOR AIMS 
TO DESTROY DEMOCRACY. 


(Special to the New York Times) 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 11.—Calling Senator BURTON K. Wurk.er, 
a snake,“ Louis A. Coolidge, candidate for the Republican nomination! 
for the United States Senate from Massachusetts, told the Rotary 
Club here to-day that the shame in Washington rests not in the names 
that have been bandied back and forth in the investigation but in 
“the little reckless group who have besmirched their country in a 
desperate attempt to destroy all confidence in government and to 
bring upon the United States the terrors of the soviet.” 

“They are not all Democrats, they are not all Republicans,” Mr. 
Coolidge declared. “ They belong in neither party, though they carry 
on guerrilla warfare under party names. WHEELER and LA FOLLETTE, 
NORRIS, FRAZIER, Lapp, and Suiestmap,, WALSH of Montana, OWEN 
of Oklahoma, and all the others in the group have this one aim in 
common—to destroy democracy and create a socialistic form of gov- 
ernment in the United States; to break down representative govern- 
ment and set up such tyrannies in Washington as they admire in 
Russia and in Germany. Some of them have been working on these 
lines for 20 years. 

„ Wurmn is a snake,” the speaker exclaimed, adding that it was 
regrettable that he was born in Massachusetts. As former district 
attorney in Montana his record was such that President Wilson was 
asked to depose him. i 

“LA FOLLETTH almost lost his seat because of disloyal utterances | 
during the war,” Mr. Coolidge went on. “Tt is to the shame of the | 
Republican Party that he kept his seat in order that the party might 
have a majority.” r 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I have here an article 
from the Wall Street Journal of April 14, 1924. On March 
Guy M. Walker, in which, speaking of the Congress, he said: 


If they do not give us economic tax reduction at once, it is time 


for the vigilantes to start for Washington, Surely there is somewhere in 
America a Mussolini to lead the American blackshirts to Washington. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I inquire from what 
newspaper the Senator from Minnesota is reading? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am reading from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. The article which I have just read appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 17. On April 14, 1914, the Wall 
Street Journal printed an editorial in which the editor says 
that the Wall Street Journal was not quoted by Mr. Walker; 
that Mr. Walker expressed his own views; that he did not ex- 

ress the views of the editor of the Wall Street Journal. So 
n that issue of the Wall Street Journal in an editorial the 
editor of that publication proceeds to state what his views are. 
I will read them to the Senate. 

First denying the responsibility for the article of March 17, 
the editor of the Wall Street Journal says: 


Of course, there was no editorial call here for a Mussolini to lead a 
blackshirt army on to Washington, But do we not need a Mussolini in 
every State in the Union to lead his own people into sound economics? 


And in the last paragraph of the editorial the editor states: 


By all means give us 48 Mussolinis, and let us pray that we have in 
Washington a forty-ninth now leading the people in the direction of 
sanity and savings, 


So the editor does not want one dictator, he wants 49. 

I also send this article to the desk, Mr. President, and ask 
that it, together with the other article, may be printed in the 
Record with my remarks. I submit these articles because they 
afford the best evidence as to what is going on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, In the absence of objection, 
the article referred to by the Senator from Minnesota will be 
printed in the Recòrd. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of April 14, 1924] 
REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—WANTED, 45 MUSSOLINIS 

In a letter to the Wall Street Journal published March 17, Guy M. 
Walker, the distinguished auther of “The things that are Cesar's,“ 
protesting as an economist against the indifference shown by Congress 
to tax reduction and the effect of uncertainty upon the business of the 
country, sald: 

“If they do not give us economic tax reduction at once, it is 
time for the Vigilantes to start for Washington. Surely, there is 
somewhere in America a Mussolini to lead the American Black- 
shirts to Washington.” 

Decent newspapers believe in freedom of speech, but of course do not 
take any responsibility for the expressions used in the letters they 
publish. Nevertheless this paragraph was extracted without the con- 
text, circulated by some Democratic Party bureau, credited to the 
Wall Street Journal, and editorially criticized as this newspaper's 
utterance by at least five daily papers. 

Of these, the Pittsburgh Press and the Erle Times made honorable 
amend on learning the facts. Apparently the Youngstown Telegram, 
the Cleveland Press, and the Spokane Press do not believe in freedom 
of speech where hitting below the belt seems profitable. 

Of course, there was no editorial call here for a Mussolini to lead a 
Blackshirt army on to Washington. But do we not need a Mussolini in 
every State in the Union to lead his own people into sound economics? 

Who would have believed that the son of an Italian blacksmith, ten times 
convicted, time and again fined and in jail for socialist leadership 
against the Government, would come to see the error of socialism after 
attaining the greatest prominence it could give? 

Who would have believed that such a man, with the sublime courage 
of his convictions and conversion, would lead Italy and the world to a 
restoration of sanity, sound economics, the true gospel of labor pro- 
duction and saving, that he would bring forth such a triumph as he has 
now achieved by constitutional methods in Italy—the greatest post- 
war triumph the world has seen? 

It was a triumph for reparations through labor and saving, the 
reduction of taxes and the honest collection of them, the sending of 
idlers on the Government payroll about their business, and the rejec- 
tion of such socialist quackery as Government operation of railroads, 
“the means of production,” telegraphs, and all the rest of it. 

By all means give us 48 Mussolinis, and let us pray that we have 
in Washington a forty-ninth now leading the people in the direction 
of sanity and savings. 


Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I wish to say, in conclusion, that I be- 
lieve that the editors and others who have been attacking the 
Senators who are conducting these investigations, and who have 
therefore been subject to these attacks, have conferred upon 


those Senators a great honor. I consider it a great honor for 
a Senator of the United States that he can be attacked from 
the sources from which these Senators have been attacked, for 
it shows that they are doing their duty. 

I am very glad to hear that the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana is not going to press his resolution, and I hope the 
resolution of the Senator from New Mexico will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
3 e offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 

ONES]. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, there are some reasons why it 
is impossible for me to allow this question to pass to a vote 
without expressing my personal convictions in relation to it. 

First of all, I want to say that, though I have had a con- 
siderable degree of legislative experience in my life, I have 
never witnessed such an abrupt, unaccountable volte-face as 
that of the Republican Members of this body this morning. 
Surely I need not remind you, Mr. President, that it was only 
a few days ago that the President sent to this body a message 
in which he said that the Democrats in this body were creating 
a government of lawlessness instead of a government of law. 
Nor need I remind you, I am sure, that that message was ac- 
companied by a communication to the President from no less a 
personage than the Secretary of the Treasury, in which the 
Secretary used such remarkable language that to a very gen- 
eral extent it was accepted by the public as indicating an 
intent on his part to resign his office, 

Then what followed? Never have I seen more elaborate 
political staging. To begin with, the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Watson], with a luxuriance of gesture and a volume of 
vocal resonance such as I have never on any other occasion 
heard in the Senate, denounced the continuance of the present 
investigation into the Internal Reyenue Bureau in the strongest 
terms and ended by a glowing peroration on President Coolidge. 
He was followed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EDGE], 
who also extolled the President in the most rapturous terms. 
And now, without a word of warning, the bell rings, the cur- 
tain goes down, the scenery is taken apart and hurried off to 
the freight yard, and all the actors go off to their hotels and 
their boarding houses for the purpose of making a speedy flight 
from the theater where all of this impressive staging had been 
set up. 

It has been said for some time past that the Republican 
Party was taking its kicking lying down. Now, it looks to 
me as if it were not only taking its kicking lying down but 
after it had with its own bands bared its back and limbs to the 
kicking. It is entirely too late for it to recede and decline to 
face the music which its own conduct provoked. rk 

When the Senate adopted the resolution asking for the res- 
ignation of Secretary Denby I voted against it because I felt 
that the Senate was overstepping the limits of its just consti- 
tutional authority, and now I also say, without the least hesita- 
tion, that when the President sent this extraordinary message 
to the Senate he in his turn was overstepping the boundaries 
of his just constitutional authority. 

On a certain occasion Dr. Samuel Johnson is said to have 
declared that a piece of meat that had been placed before him 
was ill dressed, ill cooked, and ill served; and I assert that 
the message which the President has sent to this body was 
unhappy in form, unhappy in substance, and unhappy in spirit. 
So far as mere form is concerned, it is destitute of the pith and 
clearness which sometimes distinguish the productions of the 
President. Indeed, the paper may almost be said to be a con- 
fused, inarticulate one. In one place the President says that 
the executive branch of the Government has no desire to with- 
hold any legitimate information from the inquiry of the Sen- 
ate, and yet the context of the whole paper shows that if any- 
thing shall be furnished by the executive department of the 
Government for the purposes of the committee it will be fur- 
nished in the most begrudging spirit by that department. 

In another place the President says that he recognizes the 
right of the Senate to indulge in political discussion and par- 
tisan criticism, and yet he has only terms of unstinted con- 
demnation for the Senate when he proceeds to mention the 
fact that the present committee of investigation has, forsooth, 
been so audacious, so presumptuous, as to ask the executive 
department for the tax returns of corporations in which the 
Secretary of the Treasury is interested. He even goes so far 
as to claim that the Senate has been guilty of unlawful seizures 
of papers and of violations of fundamental rights of the 
citizen under circumstances to which the Constitution of the 
United States has no more application than the laws contained 
in the Book of Deuteronomy. 

Then the President also charges the Senate, or the present 
committee, with unwarrantable intrusion, The message is just 
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as subject to criticism in point of substance as in point of 
form. Nobody in the Senate ever has been able to say ex- 
actly what it means. One individual construes it as meaning 
that the pending investigation of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
only is to come to an end. Another construes it as meaning 
that all investigations of every kind authorized by the Senate 
are to cease; but I stand here to affirm that whether the 
President means that this particular investigation shall end, 
or that all investigations instituted by the Senate shall end, he 
is in either case plainly in the wrong. 

The President has a right to tell the Senate that it is asking 
for papers on which, for some good reason, the seal of con- 
fidence has been impressed. He has the right to tell the 
Senate in extreme cases that its desire for papers is inspired 
by purely frivolous and vexatious motives; but, except under 
highly extraordinary conditions, it is not for the President to 
intermeddle with an investigation that has been authorized 
by the Senate. It is for the Senate alone, in the exercise of 
its powers under the Federal Constitution, to decide when an 
investigation sball commence or in what manner it shall, when 
commenced, be carried on. Above all, it is for the Senate to 
say when an investigation shall terminate. 

T have often thought that the sagest device which was ever 
conceived by the wit of man was the device of separating 
government into three great departments, the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The legislature, of course, would 
make a poor executive. Everybody knows that. It would 
make an even worse judge. Everybody knows that. But in 
the history of the human race there never was an instrument 
more exquisitely fashioned for a specific purpose than was 
the legislature for its purposes. So true is this that there 
is not a free country on the globe which does not date its price- 
less freedom from the time that it acquired a legislative 
assembly. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his original way, said on one occasion that 
if he bad to take his choice between newspapers without gov- 
ernment and government without newspapers, he would select 
newspapers without government; and the press is not more 
essential to the protection of the popular welfare than the legis- 
lature. Indeed, it is not so essential as is the legislature. 

The legislature, be it remembered, is not exclusively con- 
cerned with the enactment of just, wise, and wholesome laws. 
That is the constructive side of its office; it is just as im- 
portant that it should be afforded an untrammeled opportunity 
to exercise also the critical, the inquisitorial side of its office. 

I, for one, do not know how to set limits to legislative in- 
vestigation under any conditions not totally exceptional. With- 
out legislative investigation there would be no such thing as 
true liberty, for a vast amount of official corruption and mis- 
conduct would escape discovery and rebuke. Ultimately, it is 
upon “the lidless dragon eyes” ef the legislature, to use the 
image of the poet, that the freedom of a people depends. 

As I have said, it is marvelously adapted to the ends for 
which it was designed. Its very caprices, its very passions, 
its sleepless partisanship, its suceptibility te every passing flaw 
of public opinion help to make it an efficient guardian of the 
popular welfare. When the President and his adherents in 
this body found themselyes, after a period of cooling reflection, 
face to face with the proposition that investigations instituted 
by this body were to end at the suggestion of executive dicta- 
tion, no wonder that they all lost heart and abandoned the 
theatrical performance of which I have spoken, and now come 
here and meekly say, “ Yes; let the resolution of the Senator 
from New Mexico providing for the employment of an attorney 
for the committee be adopted. No; the Senator from Indiana 
has no intention of pressing his motion that the investigating 
committee be discharged.” Really, I never did know a body 
of men in my life to descend to such a level of political self- 
abasement. 

I also think that the spirit of the President's message, too, 
is not what it should be. It is plainly just a political move, a 
mere counterstroke in the conflict of party welfare, designed 
to offset the profound impression made upon the popular mind 
by the scandals laid bare by Senate investigations, 

With great deference, I think that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Mellon, too, made a mistake when he wrote his com- 
munication to the President. I have a deep respect for him. I 
think he shares with Secretary Grass and Secretary Houston 
the credit of being one of the ablest Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury in our recent history. Personally, I have only a slight 
acquaintance with him; but I have seen enough of him to 
realize that he is one of those rare individuals that can be 
endowed with an uncommon measure of ability and a measure 
of wealth far beyond the lot of ordinary men and yet success- 


fully maintain the character of a natural, unassuming, simple- 
hearted gentleman. I was glad to hear the Senator ace 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrysoy], in his happy language, speak of 
him as being even a man of organizing genius, because I think 
that a tribute of that kind every now and then to personal 
merit does a great deal to relieve the bitterness of ordinary 
partisan feelings. All the same, as I have said, the Secretary 
of the Treasury made a mistake when he wrote his letter to 
the President. He is not exposed to anything to which all the 
rest of us in public life are not exposed. There is not one of 
us in public place who does not know that we may be as pure 
as ice and chaste as snow and yet not escape calumny. He 
should recoHect that it is the tree that stands upon the lofty 
eminence or the spire that climbs highest into the skies that 
is most exposed to the winds and the lightning stroke. 

Many years ago somebody asked the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, of Austria, whether he was not afraid of assassina- 
tion. No,“ he said; “assassination is but a part of the trade 
of a king.” Mr. Mellon should take that saying to heart. 
Neither he nor any other eminent public official, when a sug- 
gestion in a responsible quarter is made that his conduct 
should be investigated, can afford to shrink from investigation, 
no matter how malicious or vexatious he may think that the 
motives behind it are. 

I think it was perfectly natural that Mr. Mellon should have 
manifested some feeling of annoyance, or even of resentment, 
in his letter. From all that I can gather, he did not desire 
to be Secretary of the Treasury. He was content with the 
high, honorable place that he had secured in the great business 
world. From all that I can gather, too, when he did make up 
his mind to accept the position, though he accepted it reluc- 
tantly, he did everything that a scrupulous man could do to 
ascertain whether there could be any possible conflict between 
his private interests and the discharge of his public duties. 

Now, when he has been appointed to the office under those 
conditions, it is natural enough that he should be disposed | 
to shun to some extent the rougher side of political life. | 
Moreover, I think that it was entirely natural that he should 
have resented the suggestion that the investigation of a bureau 
under his headship should be conducted under the legal udvice 
of an attorney selected by one of the members of the committee 
at his own private expense. I do not eare whether such an 
act would have been repugnant to any statute of the United 
States or not; that is a matter of secondary importance to me. 
For counsel to be employed under such circumstances would, in 
my opinion, be a violation of every proper principle of politi- 
eal, not to say social, decency. Everybody knows that an at- 
torney selected by a member of a committee, at his own per- 
sonal expense, would not be the servant of the Government of 
the United States, or the servant of the people of the United 
States, or the servant of the Senate of the United States, or 
even the servant of an investigating commmittee of the Senate 
of the United States. He would be nothing but the private 
counsel of a member of a committee of the Senate, and might 
at any moment, under circumstances readily conceivable, be 
employed merely as an instrument for the gratification of per- 
sonal and political malice by the member of the committee 
whose hireling he was. 

Of course, I assume that the idea of the Senator from Micht- 
gan [Mr. Couzens] was not a mere purse-prond gesture, not a 
mere manifestation of that feeling which seems to possess not 
a few rich men, that they can buy anything if only they have 
the money to buy it with. All the same, the suggestion should 
never have been made, and now that it has been made it de- 
serves the disapprobation that I have endeavored to deal out 
to it. I for one am not willing to change the American ship 
of state for a Ford flivver. | 

There is nothing fer Mr, Mellon to do, even if his party 
assoctates here in the Senate are not prepared to go so far, 
except to face the present situation, and to face it with a 
steady foot and an unquailing eye, as I believe he will. He 
should recollect that the man who can best afford to be in- 
vestigated is the man who least deserves to be investigated. 
That he would issue from such an investigation without re- 
proach I for one am confident. 

I have been unqualifiedly in sympathy with every one of the 
investigations instituted by the Senate since I have had a seat 
in it. I have never asked anything but that the investigating 
committees should be fairly constituted and that when they 
entered upon the exercise of their functions they should dis- 
charge their duties in an orderly and fair-minded way. ‘Thera 
has been a good deal in the conduct of the investigations that 
has at times seemed to me to be not just what it might have 
been. I think the rules of evidence have not always been ad- 
hered to as closely as they might have been. 7 
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I think that at times partisan feeling has had too much sway, 
But I have felt from the beginning that from every point of 
yiew the investigations were abundantly justified and that each 
of them should go on to its logical conclusion without any inter- 
ference by any agency except the Senate itself, which, of course, 
should always hold itself responsible to the supreme tribunal 
of public opinion. 

In my judgment, in every substantial respect the investiga- 
tions have been eminently successful. When, with a single 
exception, have so many “malefactors of great wealth” been 
brought to book? ` 

When the Republican Party conducted its investigations after 
the World War its nets resulted in nothing but water hauls; 
but the present Senate has never let down a net into the politi- 
cal waters and drawn it up without finding some big predatory 
fish in it. 

A few days ago the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
said that we on this side of the Chamber knew that the people 
of the United States were not in sympathy with the investiga- 
tions set on foot by the Senate; yet, after all these efforts to 
arrest the course of the investigation into the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, we find the Republican majority in this body again 
throwing up the sponge and again lying down submissively and 
supinely to receive its punishment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, very briefly I desire to refer 


to the resolution now before the Senate specifically, and in that 


connection I may mention what seem to me some of the causes 
lending up to the resolution and the justification for it. 

When the inquiry was set on foot by Senate Resolution 168 
the burden rested upon the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
*€ovzens] to prosecute the inquiry to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and I mean by that with that degree of thoroughness which 
would make it worth while. The Senator from Michigan is, I 
believe, not a lawyer, but he has that clear, analytical mind, 
that splendid intelligence, that good judgment, that public spirit, 
and that ability to arrive at the facts which qualify him to 
pursue any inquiry with success as to the method and 
regularity of procedure and the ultimate development of the 
truth. 

Having that burden upon him, and in the circumstances in 
Which he was placed, with the difficulties which confronted 
him, he found, of course, that it was more than one man ought 
to be charged with; that it was more than one man ought to 
undertake, irrespective of his ability and his industry, both of 
which he commanded in a high degree, and eventually he went 
down under the strain. His serious physical ailment I have 
no doubt is directly traceable to the exertion, the strain, the 
nervous anxiety, and the work in connection with conducting 
this inquiry. He now lies in bed in a hospital, having under- 
gone a very serious operation. 

I do not wonder at all that the Senator from Michigan 
reached the point where he felt that it was necessary to have 
some assistance—legal assistance and other assistance—in 
order to pursue the inquiry with that thoroughness which 
would be satisfactory to him. I do not wonder that he was 
perfectly willing personally to secure that assistance and to 
pay for it. I do say, however, that no Senator on any com- 
mittee ought to be required to bear the expense of employing 
counsel, legal assistance, or other assistance in connection with 
an inquiry ordered or directed by the Senate. That expense 
should be borne by the Senate, should be borne by the Govern- 
ment in the regular way, just as the Government provides 
stenographers, a meeting place, and other facilities for con- 
ducting investigations. The Government ought to bear the 
expense for all the agencies necessary to make that investiga- 
tion thorough and complete. 

Therefore I felt it would be a dangerous and unwise prece- 
dent for a Senator to take upon himself and to ineur that sort 
of obligation to be out of his own pocket, the employment of 
counsel to do the Government's work. For that reason I think 
the Senate itself ought to provide the assistance, and the 
Government ought to pay the expense. I think, from the 
standpoint of public policy and from the standpoint of public 
interest, that the resolution ought to be adopted, and that the 
Government ought to provide the assistance rather than expect 
a member of the committee to take care of it. Therefore I 
favor the resolution. - 

At the same time I can well understand how the Senator 
from Michigan reached the point where he realized some such 
assistance had to be provided in order that the investigation 
might go on with that degree of thoroughness that he felt 
should be accomplished; and that rather than imperil his life 
after he had already endangered his health he was willing to 
| go down into his poeket and pay the expense of employing 


counsel, thus insuring a continuance of the inquiry to conclu- 
sion. Offering to do it in those circumstances, he is to be com- 
mended rather than criticized. The Senate ought to relieve 
him of what appeared a necessity and provide at Government 
expense for the counsel, the agents, and the assistants that 
are necessary to carry on the investigation to its final com- 
pletion. 

Therefore, commending the ability and the skill and the 
real energy of the Senator from Michigan and his high pur- 
poses, and expressing the hope that he will soon be able to 
join his fellow Members in this body, I favor giving the assist- 
ance that is intended to be given by the resolution and pro- 
viding at Government expense the attorneys, the agents, and 
the experts that may be needed to complete the investigation 
which has been ordered by the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curts in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Keyes Robinson 
Ashurst Edwards Kin Shep 
Ball Ernst Lad Shields 
Borah Fernald ge Shipstead 
Brandegee Ferris McKellar Sho ge 
B hart Fess McKinley 8) ons 
Broussard Fletcher McLean Smoot 
Bruce Frazier McNa Spencer 
Bursum Ge Mayfield Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Neety Swanson 

p Hale Norris Wadsworth 
Caraway Harris Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Harrison Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Copeland Howell Pepper arren 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Phipps Watson 
Curtis Johnson, Minn. Pittman Weller 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Wheeler 
Dial Jones, Wash. „No. Willis 
Dill endrick » Pa. 


swered to their names, A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I shall enter upon no lengthy 
speech because I do not think that a lengthy speech is required 
to voice my sentiments on the subject. Perhaps a short history 
of the entire controversy might throw some light on the subject. 

When the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], who is, 
happily, recovering from his illness, introduced the resolution 
it read as follows: 


Whereas the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has not, according to reports, completed settlement of all tax cases 
for the year 1917, which eases should have been settled long ago; and 

Whereas this delay is indication of improper organization, or gross 
inefficiency, or the bureau's handicap by conditions of which the 
Senate is not aware; and 

Whereas as the result of this system and this delay the Govern- 
ment has, it is claimed, lost millions of dollars, taxpayers have been 
and still are oppressed, and corruption or the opportunity for cor- 
ruption exists; and 

Whereas rates for income taxation are governed entirely by the 
administration or lack of it; and 

Whereas there can be no helpful, honest, sincere, and intelligent 
action on the rates of taxation until this system is corrected: There- 
fore be it 

Resolred— 


When the resolution finally was proposed the whereases 
were eliminated and the resolution itself, as introduced, read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate pro tempore is authorized 
to appoint a special committee of five members, three of whom sball 
be of the majority party and two of the minority party, which shall 
inyestigate the Bureau of Internal Revenue to ascertain the extent 
to which said conditions exist and report thereon not later than 
April 1, 1924, so that this information may be ready for the Senata 
in considering a tax revision and tax reduction bill now before the 
House of Representatives, 


In other words, as the whereases of the first resolution 
clearly recite and as the resolution itself provides, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan had no thought in his mind at the time of 
their introduction save an investigation of the Income Tax 
Unit of the Treasury Department, or, he saw fit to say, 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. When the committee was ap- 
pointed it was appointed with that understanding and with 
no other. As the investigation proceeded it was upon that 


theory and no other. Nobody thought of any outside investi- 
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gation of any character or of any extraneous matter being 
introduced into the investigation. 

After it had been conducted for some time the Senator 
from Michigan, the mover of the resolution, asked Doctor 
Adams, who was in attendance upon the committee, to pre- 
pare a final report, as the letter of Doctor Adams which was 
published in the Recorp clearly shows, Therefore the sole 
object of the investigation was the Income Tax Unit, as the 
whereases clearly show. 

But when this report was about to be made another indi- 
vidual appeared on the scene and the whole course of investi- 
gation was deflected. The interview given by Governor Pinchot 
clearly showed the purpose he had in mind and the purpose 
which the Senator from Michigan had in mind when the ap- 
pointment of this attorney was asked for. In that interview 
Mr. Pinchot said: 


Certainly I saw Senator Covzens. I would have failed in my 
obvious duty as Governor of Pennsylvania if I had not. Last October 
in a public speech in Washington I described the breakdown of the 
Federal enforcement service in plain terms. Last January in another 
publié speech in Washington I demanded a congressional investigation. 
In a case like this the only way to get the law enforced is to expose 
the facts. I have no sympathy with investigations as mere fishing 
expeditions; I have no personal animus or purpose in this matter; I 
am not pressing for a general investigation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; but I assert, and I challenge Mr. WATSON or anyone else to 
deny, that it is time to put an end to corruption and inefficiency which 
exist in the Federal enforcement service. 


So that after the investigation had gone on for four weeks or 
more, and after we were almost ready to report upon the object 
for which the resolution was introduced and the committee 
appointed, Governor Pinchot appeared on the scene and the 
Senator from Michigan completely changed the object of the 
investigation to one that would send it into the prohibition en- 
forcement unit. As my Democratic friends on the committee 
will agree, there was no thought on the part of any member 
of the employment of any attorney for any purpose until that 
course was adopted by the committee and until the object for 
which the resolution was introduced and the committee ap- 
pointed had been turned aside from an investigation of the 
income-tax unit to an investigation of the prohibition unit. 
That is why the Senator from Michigan wanted a lawyer; that 
is why Governor Pinchot wanted him to hire Mr. Heney; that 
is why, as was set forth in the newspapers, Mr. Vanderlip con- 
sulted Mr. Heney across the country by wire and insisted on 
his coming to Washington. That was the condition which 
existed when the Jones resolution was brought into the Senate 
and when I offered my resolution to abolish the committee or 
discontinue its labors. Why? Solely because there was an 
entire change from the original purpose for which the commit- 
tee was formed, and another purpose had entered wholly out- 
side of the purview of the original resolution, and, in my judg- 
ment, outside the authority of the committee to investigate, 

At the time I introduced the resolution that situation con- 
fronted us and when that alone was the subject which de- 
manded our attention, Our friends upon the committee and in 
the Senate recognized that situation, because the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] immediately introduced his resolu- 
tion providing for the employment of an attorney, which was a 
confession that the committee had no authority to hire a lawyer, 
because it was not so provided in the original resolution; and, 
further, it was a confession of the fact that the Senator from 
Michigan himself had hired the lawyer and not the committee. 
There was not a single Member of this body who agreed that 
the Senator from Michigan had either the right or the au- 
thority to hire a lawyer for that purpose, and no man has 
spoken upon either side of the Chamber but has condemned 
the hiring of private counsel by a member of any investigating 
committee of the Senate for the purpose of conducting an 
investigation. Therefore we were clearly within our rights 
when we offered the resolution to abolish the committee, and 
we were clearly within our rights when we said that we in- 
tended to know the situation before we would agree to the reso- 
lution introduced by the Senator from New Mexico. 

My able friend from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] a while ago gave 
me a verbal castigation for “lying down,” and yet in the 
latter part of his speech he inveighed in most vigorous fashion 
against any Senator hiring a private lawyer for the purpose of 
conducting an investigation; and that was the very object of 
my coming into the Sénate with the resolution to abolish the 
committee. The reason why we insisted that the investiga- 
tion should proceed no further was because its purpose had 
been deflected and its course altered by the hiring of a per- 
sonal attorney by one of the members of the committee for a 


different purpose from that which had originally been in- 
tended when the original resolution was introduced and the 
committee appointed. Clearly we were within our rights when 
we introduced that resolution, and clearly the President of the 
United States was within his rights when he sent a message 
here backing up that resolution. 

Mr. President, my friend from Maryland has expressed great 
solicitude for the bruised and bleeding Republican Party. Per- 
mit me to say to him that everything that transpires in con- 
nection with a legislative body does not happen on the floor, 
and it may be that certain situations will yet develop, and 
probably will, that will offer a balm for the wounds of my able 
and distinguished friend and satisfy him that perhaps the 
course we have adopted is all to the advantage of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, my able friend from Arkansas, the honored 
leader of the Democracy, went far afield this morning in dis- 
eussing this resolution and brought in all of the investigations 
and uttered splendid eulogies upon the Senator from Idaho 
and the Senator from Montana. I shall not disagree with him 
in the eulogies which he has just pronounced; I shall not 
attack any of my colleagues on this floor, their reputations, or 
their characters, nor shall I impugn their motives. They were 
well within their rights when they started these investiga- 
tions; but I know, as everybody else knows, for none of us 
were born yesterday, that after a time they got into politics, 
and they began to hunt for a political issue, and they went 
further than they were justified in doing in order to try to get 
a political issue for the approaching campaign. z 

The Doheny case is in the courts; the Sinclair case is in 
the courts; the Fall case is in the courts; and even the case of’ 
our friend the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is in 
the courts. I do not intend to try any of those cases on the 
floor of the Senate of the United States; they are to be tried 
in another forum, and it is not our business to settle those 
cases here; but when my friend the Senator from Arkansas 
said that the President in no speech had condemned corrup- 
tion or guilt, I fear that he has not read the various mes- 
sages and statements of the President of the United States 
on that subject, for in clear language—the clear language 
for which he is so distinguished—in express verbiage, and, if 
you please, in ringing words he condemned guilt and corrup- 
tion in high places, and said that he intended at all times 
and in all places to punish that guilt and to bring those who 
were recreant to the bar of justice. That I am doing, and 
that I propose to continue,” he said in simple but all-inclusive 
language. So, Mr. President, there can be no political issue 
775 out of an attempt to revive this dying issue in the United 

tates. 

Everybody condemns corruption; everybody has words of 
censure and ought to have for those in high places who be- 
tray their trust. That is universal; that is not confined to any 
political party or any organization anywhere. We all agree 
that no man in public life should be tainted by corruption, 
and that if he goes far afield or oversteps the limit, he shall 
be punished by the freezing terrors of the law. Upon that 
there is no disagreement of opinion. 

But my friend, in order to castigate the secretary of the 
Republican National Committee, Mr. Lockwood, goes back to 
review all of the cases that have been investigated here for 
the months agone. I shall enter upon no defense of Mr. Lock- 
wood, nor shall I attack him. He is a private citizen: he runs 
his own newspaper; and he has the right to say in it whatso- 
ever he pleases subject only to the law of the land. He makes 
no covert attack under the panoply of senatorial immunity. 
What he says is in-the columns of his own paper, and if he 
goes astray he is subject to the law of the land and can be 
called to book by anyone who feels himself aggrieved. I am not 
familiar with the facts in the so-called Wheeler case. I have 
not discussed them with anybody. I only know that when Mr, 
Lockwood said what he did say he said what he believed, and, 
while he may have been wrong, nevertheless I do know that he 
was actuated by honest motives. 

But, Senators, the question now is, What shall be done? I 
was clearly of the opinion at the time I introduced the reso- 
lution that this committee ought to be abolished. The whole 
scenery had changed. Senators all admit that Mr. Heney ought 
not to be hired by Mr. Couzens or by Mr. Vanderlip or by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot and paid out of a private treasury for a public 
purpose. That is what we were insisting should not be done 
when the resolution was introduced, and when that purpose, 
had been conserved I concluded that the best thing to do wag 
fo permit the Jones resolution to be adopted and my own to be 
withdrawn, because I had accomplished and those who back 
me up here had accomplished all that we started out to do 
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and other things yet may develop that I shall not discuss on 
the floor of the Senate that may give further impetus and im- 
pulse to this view as I have announced it. 

I believe that the country is tired of these investigations. 
The message of the President of the United States was received 
with great acclaim throughout the land; it was indorsed 
almost universally by the newspapers and magazines of the 
country and by public speakers in every forum and on every 
platform. 

I believe that the people are weary of converting the Senate 
of the United States into a body where suspicion and innuendo 
and insinuation shall take the place of the measured rules of 
the law of the land, and they have so announced themselves in 
unmistakable terms. 

I am not defending Secretary Fall. I am not defending any- 
body who is charged with any of these crimes; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent and Senators, I only have this to say: After Mr. Fall had 
been condemned by the committee, and after the case had been 
remanded to the courts, the committee then went on in what I 
believe an unwarranted way in order to throw out a dragnet 
to bring here all sorts of gossipers for the purpose of going out 
upon a fishing expedition to find whether somebody could not 
be found who would make for them a political issue. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snonrama in the chair). 
behets Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I want to remind that Senator 
that when I brought here the witnesses from New Mexico, 
whose testimony pointed unmistakably to the guilt of Albert B. 
Fall, I was accused, as the Senator is now accusing me, of 
scattering scandal, of going beyond the legitimate scope of the 
inquiry; I was denounced as having committed an outrage. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I heard no such language. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was expressed in the com- 
mittee. € 

Mr. WATSON. 
in the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana: The Senator does not know it, of 
course, I am giving him the information that exactly the same 
kind of criticism that he is now making of me was then made 
of me. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I know nothing whatever 
about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am telling the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I know that the able Senator from Montana 
was acting within what he thought were his rights; but after 
Fall had been implicated weeks were spent and even months, 
as I recall, in investigating Ned McLean, and at the very begin- 
ning every member of the committee knew that Ned McLean 
was not involved in the oil transaction, just as they know it 
now. They spent weeks in investigating his telegrams and 
hunting up his letters and looking up his correspondence and 
bringing people here to testify about him—what for? I will 
tell you what for: In a vain attempt to implicate somewhere 
along the line Calvin Coolidge, the President of the United 
States, and for no other purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, The Senator is at liberty to form 
whatever conclusion he may with respect to that; but I desire 
to assert on my honor as a Senator that I prosecuted the in- 
quiry involving Mr. MeLean upon the assumption that he was 
particeps in the transaction. Now, after the whole thing has 
been developed, the Senator of course may form his own con- 
clusion about that; but if he were in possession of the facts 
that I was in possession of he would have reached the same 
conclusion that I did, that Mr. McLean was particeps in the 
matter, and I proposed to establish it if I could. If I failed, 
that is unfortunate. 

Mr. WATSON. I think it is fortunate; but, Mr. President, 
I do not agree with the Senator. Of course I do not impugn 
his motives. The Senator understands that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the Senator did, because he 
asserted that after the fact was established that Fall was 
guilty of bribe taking I proceeded with the examination for 
political purposes only, and for the purpose of developing only 
a political issue. s 

Mr. WATSON. Did the Senator say “bribe taking"? I do 
not understand, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what the Senator said. 

Mr. WATSON, Did I say “ bribe taking”? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; but the Senator said that 
after the evidence had established that Fall was guilty of 

crime, the Senator thea proceeded for political purposes only, 
and for the purpose only of developing a political issue. 


I know nothing about that, not having been 


Mr. WATSON. Which iş precisely what I believe. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator, of course, may ex- 
press his belief. 

Mr. WATSON. That is to say, Mr. President, after the Me- 
Lean investigation had gone a certain length, it became evi- 
dent—it must have become evident to the Senator, as it be- 
came evident to everybody else—that Mr. McLean was not in- 
volved in the oil transaction, and all of these telegrams and all 
of these emissaries that Mr. McLean sent up from the South— 
what for? for the purpose, as he said, of trying to keep off 
the witness stand—all of those things tended to show that Mr. 
McLean was not involved in the oil controversy; and yet for 
weeks after that was plainly manifest to everybody in the Sen- 
ate, if it was not to everybody on the committee, the investiga- 
tion continued; and finally, to their great glee and delight, 
they dug up a telegram which had found its way to the White 
House, and immediately they undertook to hitch up the Prest- 
dent of the United States, not to Mr. McLean, but in some way 
or other not visible to the public eye to the oil transaction. 
Is not that so? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is not so, nor anything like so, 
The finding of the telegram involving the President of the 
United States was a mere accident that was a surprise to 
every member of the committee, without any purpose whatever 
to do so, and without any intent to do so, and, as I undertake 
to say, a perfect Surprise to everybody. 

Mr. WATSON. Did not my friend from Montana come in 
here and comment on that matter on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Comment on what matter? 

Mr. WATSON. On that telegram from Ned McLean to the 
White Honse. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not that I recall. Does the Sen- 
ator recall that I did? : 

Mr. WATSON. I thought the Senator had. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator, I think, is mistaken. 

Mr. WATSON. Then I withdraw the statement. 

ie of Montana. I neyer intended to comment 
upon it. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator will allow me to say that I think 
he did, but I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Well, let the Senator think. The 
Senator will probably correct his statement by reference to the 
Record, however. 

Mr. WATSON, I accept the Senator's statement abont that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I undertake to say, however, that 
this is a new turn in this investigation. When it was demon- 
strated by the testimony in this case that Mr. Fall declared 
that he had borrowed $100,000 of Ned McLean, and it was 
afterwards disclosed that Ned McLean has falsified about that, 
as Fall had 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That the suspicion was not jus- 
tified that McLean was mixed up in the thing in some way or 
other is a new phase to this controversy. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think it is new. Everybody in the 
country understood it. The newspapers commented on it widely, 
Senators here talked about it right along after it was under- 
stood that Mr. McLean had no connection with the oll transac- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course I expect this character 
of treatment, just exactly as I expected the treatment I re- 
ceived at the hands of Mr. Lockwood. I am denounced on the 
floor of the Senate now for discharging my duty in connection 
with this matter. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am not denouncing the 
Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; the Senator is, and the Sen- 
ator has solemnly declared here that after Mr. Doheny’s testi- 
mony concerning the loan to Mr. Fall I was actuated by no pur- 
pose except the purpose of developing a political issue and 
involving the President of the United States. 

Mr. WATSON. I say that after this testimony had gone a 
certain distance and after all the salient facts had been devel- 
oped that could be developed, and the Senator was perfectly 
aware of all of it, they did go on for the purpose of developing 
a political issue, and I think that the great majority of the 
people of the United States believe it. The great majority of 
the newspapers of the country have asserted it, and men over 
here and men everywhere have universally believed that that 
was the actuating motive. 

Why, Senators, we are not children. We all play a little 
politics ourselves, and we know the quality and character of 
the game when it is being played; but my friend need not be so 
angry about it because I am agreeing with everything the 
honorable Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rozstnson] said about 
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the character and the integrity and the ability of the Senator 
from Montana. That, however, does not detract one jot, one 
iota, one tittle from the declaration I have made, that for 
weary weeks this investigation went on for the express purpose 
of involving, if it could be done, the President of the United 
States, or of setting up a political issue for the purposes of the 
approaching campaign. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, if the Senator 
will indulge me a little further 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to remind the Sena- 
tor that it went on for weary weeks, and nobody paid any at- 
tention at all to it until eventually the essential fact was de- 
veloped, namely, that Fall had been guilty of bribe taking. 
The fact that it has gone on now for weary weeks and nothing 
particularly has developed does not argue anything at all ex- 
cept that we did not establish what we set out to establish 
through those weary weeks. . 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have my own views about 
the final purposes of those investigations, and we all have, 
and the country has, and the people of the United States, un- 
fortunately, have made another estimate of the Senate of the 
United States, and it has gone down lower in public esteem 
than ever before that I have known, and there is another thing 
about it: As the Senate has gone down in public esteem the 
President of the United States has gone up until no President 
has stood higher in the opinion of the people of the United 
States at any time than Calvin Coolidge at this glad hour. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, did the Senator say that 
the Senate had gone down and the President had blown up? 
I did not catch what the Senator said. 

Mr. WATSON. No; I did not say “ blown up.” 

Mr. ASHURST. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. WATSON. I said gone up—gone a long way. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to my genial friend, of course. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator complains that the character 
of the Senate is lowering. Let me say to him that speeches 
from him excusing crime will not increase the estimate of the 
Senate, and the plain tendency of the Senator’s speech is to 
excuse crime. 

Mr. WATSON. No, Mr. President; of course my good friend 
from Arizona knows better than that. 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, I assert it. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator can not impute any such motive 
to me. He understands that thoroughly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I assert that the Senator is encouraging 
crime by this speech. 

Mr. WATSON. If the Senator and I were talking privately 
out in the cloakroom, with our arms around each other, of 
course he would not say any such thing. 

Mr. ASHURST. Why, I would, Mr. President, absolutely; 
and in case the Senator will step out into the cloakroom I will 
say worse than that to him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. I understand my genial friend from Arizona. 
We have been together a good many times. 

Mr. President, I do not know how long these investigations 
are to run their course. There is no way of telling. The 
majority have control. They can continue them ad libitum, 
So far as I am concerned, they can go on. If they develop 
anything that is wrong, as a matter of course we will clap our 
hands for joy; but if they are to be conducted for pure political 
purposes on into the heat of the campaign we shall all know 
absolutely the object for which they are being unduly pro- 
longed. It is being freely stated that there is no disposition to 
adjourn the Senate before the conventions; that we are to be 
held here in session throughout the months of June, July, and 
August, perhaps on until the season of frost, for the express 
purpose of hauling everybody in here before these committees 
in order, if possible, to make a political issue in this campaign. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I should like to ask the Senator from In- 
diana where he gets that information. That is surprising to 
me. I say to the Senator from Indiana that if legislation 
which is generally considered by the country to be imperative 
is disposed of, he will find not only myself but practically 
every Member of the Senate on this side of the Chamber co- 
operating to secure an adjournment before that national 
calamity, the National Republican Convention. 

I am really interested to know upon what authority the 
Senator bases his statement that there is a conspiracy in the 
Senate to prolong the session for the purpose of embarraseing 
anycne, 


Mr. WATSON. No, no, Mr. President; the Senator must 
not put words in my mouth. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No one need to do that, [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. No; I thank the Senator. I said that there 
were certain individuals on the other side who did not want. 
to adjourn this session of Congress before the conventions, and 
I draw my own conclusions as to their reasons. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will yield, I have heard 
that there are a number of Senators on the other side who 
do not want to adjourn the Senate before the National Re- 
publican Convention. 

Mr. WATSON. For the same purpose? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not know. I do not impugn the mo- 
85 of Senators. The Senator from Indiana alone can do 

a 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator maintain that it is im- 
pugning the motive of a Senator to say that he wants to keep 
Congress in session? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. 

Mr. WATSON. Does he say that it is impugning the motives 
of Senators—— : 

Mr. ROBINSON, But for the purpose of exposing the ras- 
cality of the Republican Party; I suppose the Senator from 
Indiana would think that was impugning the motives of 
Senators. 

Mr. WATSON. Then does the Senator insist now that for 
the purpose of exposing the rascality of the Republican Party 
he wants to hold the Senate in session until September? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought I stated in language which even 
the Senator from Indiana, in his present state of mind, could 
understand 

Mr. WATSON. I would like to hear it again. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That so far as I am concerned, and so 
far as the Senators associated with me are concerned, we are 
anxious to secure an early adjournment, and we will coop- 
erate to that end if legislation which the country generally 
considers to be imperative shall have in the meantime been 
disposed of. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. Investigations may proceed during the 
recess of the Senate, if it is necessary that they should do so, 

Mr. WATSON. Is that the intention of the Senator from 
Arkansas or of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is not the intention of the Senator 
from Arkansas or of the Senator from Montana to suppress 
pes gs which the public interest requires shall be made 
public. 

Mr. WATSON. Did the Senator say “facts”? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Facts, yes; the Senator said “ facts.” 

Mr. WATSON. Or fancy? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Indiana may not be 
familiar with facts—— 

Mr. WATSON. Yes, I am, perfectly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But he can certainly understand the im- 
plication of the statement. There is no disposition on this side 
of the Chamber to prolong investigations for political pur- 
poses, and the Senator might just as well come to understand 
that now. Neither is there a disposition on this side of the Cham- 
ber to suppress facts which the publie is entitled to know. 

Mr. WATSON. The kind of facts which have been developed 
recently before the committee? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will be very glad to answer that. 

Mr. WATSON. All right. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Among other things the sinister 
fact was revealed that one Jake Hamon spent $105,000 to secure 
a delegation of the State of Oklahoma that would elect him to 
the National Republican Committee, and that he spent $400,000 
more, a half a million dollars in one State, to carry the State 
for the Republican ticket. 

Mr. WATSON. Did that have anything to do with the oil 
investigation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
that inquiry. 

Mr. WATSON. -“ Incidental.” What in the world did it 
have to do with Doheny and Sinelair or the oil investigation or 
Albert Fall? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was particularly pertinent to 
other testimony which we expected to get 

Mr. WATSON. I thank m. friend for that concession. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If it had been available. It was 
not. The Senator addressed an inquiry to me about the pur- 
pose of the committee. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am very happy to state to the 
Senator from Indiana that for the present, so far as I am able 


It was elicited as incidental to 
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to say, we have very nearly completed our labors, as far as 
the taking of testimony is concerned, except, of course, upon 
the conclusion of the proceedings instituted by Mr. Sinclair 


to avoid testifying further. If those proceedings shall eventu- 
ate in fayor of the power of the Senate to call witnesses to tes- 
tify, we shall, of course, want to interrogate Mr. Sinclair fur- 
ther. 

I desire to say in this connection that I have exhausted the 
lines of inquiry which I have been pursuing, and when I say 
that the committee is about concluding the taking of testi- 
mony I desire to add that it has neither shortened its work 
nor prolonged it because of any clamor from either inside or 
outside the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the remarks I am making 
had elicited nothing else but the statement by the Senator from 
Arkansas and the statement by the Senator from Montana, I 
would have been amply repaid for the effort I have put forth 
in making them. 

So far as the committee of which I have the honor to be the 
chairman is concerned, we shall meet soon—the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones], the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], and myself. If possi- 
ble, we shall agree upon a lawyer, in accordance with the behest 
of the Senate, and after the lawyer shall have been agreed upon, 
we shall go on with the investigation in accordance with the 
command issued us by this body, Whenever I arrive at a place 
where I can not observe the dictates of my own conscience 
and proceed with the investigation such as they are trying to 
make, I shall quit the committee. But I do not desire to have 
it understood that we are going into the prohibition unit if 
I can prevent it. Of course, I may not be able to do so. I 
have no secrets from the Senate on that proposition. 

The Senator who introduced the resolution [Mr. Couzens] 
when he originally introduced it had no thought of such an 
investigation, as we all know, and it was only when it was 
deflected from its original course that we put up the defense 
we did, introduced the resolution we did, and made the fight 
we did, and were backed up as we were by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the President of the United States. With that I 
am content. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, what is there sacred about the 
prohibition unit, that it should not be investigated? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the personal animus of Goy- 
ernor Pinchot, the desire of the Senator from Michigan, as 
evidenced in many speeches, to bring about such a change in 
the Volstead Act as that the country might have light wine and 
beer, and the backing of Mr. Vanderlip—all these led me to 
believe that the object of the investigation was sinister and not 
sincere. That is why an attorney hired by them, and backed up 
by them, would not investigate honestly even the prohibition 
unit. I answer my friend directly, from my own heart. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator this: Should 
an investigation of the manner in which prohibition is enforced 
be instituted, should not the investigation be of the most thor- 
ough and exhaustive character and should not the committee 
carrying on the investigation be made up in such a manner as 
to reflect every possible phase of sentiment upon that subject? 

Mr. WATSON. That is a question for discussion. I am not 
going into that, because I do not think it is pertinent to the 
matter under consideration at this time. But I will say to my 
friend from Maryland that if I am correctly informed already 
there are four different committees investigating prohibition. 
Certainly one committee in the House, organized for that express 
purpose, as I am told, is carrying on an investigation of the pro- 
hibition unit at this hour. Why multiply these agencies, Ossa 
on Pelion, and pile them up? 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not know there was any such agency at 
work. That is news to me. Then I will ask the Senator this: 
Is it the Senator’s idea that there should not be any investi- 
gation into prohibition enforcement at all? Is that his idea? 

Mr. WATSON. I have not said so. 

Mr. BRUCE. But I ask the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I ask my friend, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. SHEPPARD], who is familiar with the prohibition unit, 
whether or not there is not at this time at least one committee 
investigating the unit, or perhaps others? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand that a subcommittee of the 


House District Committee has been authorized and empowered 
to examine practically every phase of prohibition enforcement. 

Mr. BRUCE. What I say to the Senator is this, that if 
there is no purpose to investigate prohibition enforcement in 


any other directions, I should like to see this committee go 
ahead and investigate it. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator from Maryland think 
there should be an investigation of the prohibition unit? 

Mr. BRUCE. Indeed I do. 

Mr. WATSON. Why? 

Mr. BRUCE. Why? 

Mr. WATSON. Les. 

Mr. BRUCE. Because I think the so-called enforcement of 
prohibition in this country simply reeks with intolerable abuses. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator want to help the enforce- 
ment or break it down? 

Mr. BRUCE. As long as there is a prohibition law on the 
statute books I believe it should be enforced, as every other 
law is, by the courts of the land and by the officers of the 
Government of every sort; but if the Senator wishes to know 
my personal convictions, I will say that I believe that prohi- 
bition is absolutely unenforceable by the Federal Government 
under any circumstances whatsoever. 

Mr. WATSON. Then why investigate it 

Mr. BRUCE. And that the only result of all these addi- 
tional appropriations by Congress and of the application actu- 
ally of the armed power of the United States to the suppression 
of the violation of prohibition is to place the Government of 
this country in the position practically of waging war upon 
its own people. : 3 

Mr. WATSON. I understand all that. This is the point I 
want to make with the Senator from Maryland: He says that 
prohibition is utterly unenforceable in the United States? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; in my judgment. 

Mr. WATSON. Then why investigate a thing which is 
utterly impossible and which can not be carried out? 

Mr. BRUCE. I believe that just as long as fish will drink 
in the sea men will drink on land. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator does not answer my question. 
Why investigate a thing which he knows in the beginning is 
utterly impossible of enforcement? 

Mr. BRUCE. Because the public sentiment of the country 
has to be convinced of that fact, and so far it has not been 
completely convinced of that fact, though I believe certainly 
it will be before many years have elapsed. 

Mr. WATSON. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
If it be utterly unenforceable, does the Senator think that we 
can add to the effectiveness of the enforcement by an investi- 
gation of the whole thing all over the United States? Does he 
really believe that, down in his heart? 

Mr. BRUCE. Indeed, I do. I think that there are a great 
many conflicting views about the extent to which prohibition 
is or is not being enforced, and I do not believe that that con- 
flict of testimony will ever be fully reconciled until there has 
been a thorough, honest investigation of the whole subject, and 
if that investigation is not going to be prosecuted by some 
special committee—and I would like to see it prosecuted by 
some special committee—then I for one would like to see it 
prosecuted by this committee. 

Mr. WATSON. I have no objection to the Senator introduc- 
ing a resolution to that effect, if he desires to try it. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Indiana, in answering my 
question, gave as his reason why the prohibition unit should 
not be investigated the fact that the activities of Governor 
Pinchot and others had convinced him it would not be an 
honest investigation. Certainly the Senator as chairman of the 
committee could keep the investigation honest, could he not? 

Mr. WATSON, Ah, Mr. Chairman, I might if I had the 
power. I do not mean that the other members of the com- 
mittee would engage in a dishonest proposition, but I do mean 
that if Francis J. Heney had been in charge, as the committee 
would have given him charge, Heaven alone knows what the 
end would have been. 

Mr, PITTMAN and Mr. ASHURST addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Indiana yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WATSON. I have nothing personal against Francis 
J. Heney at all, and nothing political against him. I say that 
he is simply not of the type or temperament to conduct that 
kind of an investigation, and I simply say that hired by Mr. 
Pinchot, or hired by Mr. Vanderlip, as Mr. Vanderlip himself 
said, backed up by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], 
I know what the result would have been, and I do not know a 
man on the other side who does not know it just as well as 
I do. 

Several Senators rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to all the Senators. 
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Mr. PITTMAN, I would like to know if the Senator is 
afraid that this investigation would injure the prohibition 
cause? 

Mr. WATSON. I think so; but that is a debatable matter. 

Mr. PITTMAN, There is the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Joxes], who is a prohibitionist; there is the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krtne], who is a prohibitionist; there is the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], who is a prohibitionist. In 
other words, three-fifths of that committee are prohibitionists. 
Why is there any fear, if three-fifths of that committee are 
sincere prohibitionists, that that Investigation would be so 
conducted as to purposely injure the prohibition cause? 

Mr. WATSON. If I answered that question, I would be 
accused of impugning somebody's motives. I am not going to 
answer it on the floor of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then one other question. The Senator has 
charged that the indications are that this investigation is 
urged by sinister motives. It is plain what he means is that 
by reason of a disagreement between a high Cabinet officer and 
one of the Senators in this body it developed into a bitter per- 
sonal contest. 

Mr. WATSON. Personalities between the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania and Secretary Mellon. 

Mr. PITTMAN, If there is a bitterness that brings about 
sinister motives, would not those motives extend to the inves- 
tization of the income-tax returns in the same spirit? 

Mr. WATSON. It would if they had that same lawyer 
backed up in the same way. But the situation is altogether 
different, because Mr. Pinchot used this language: 

I have no sympathy with the investigation as a mere fishing expe- 
dition. I bave no personal purpose or animus in the matter. I am 
not pressing for a general investigation of the Treasury Department. 
But I assert—and I challenge Mr. Watson or anyone else to deny it— 
that it is high time to put an end to the corruption and inefliciency 
that exists in the Federal enforcement service. 


In other words, here is the man who suggested to Senator 
Couzens to hire the lawyer, who clearly says he does not care 
anything about an investigation of the income tax unit or any 
other part of the Internal Revenue Bureau, but that all he 
wants is an investigation of the prohibition unit. We all 
know the position he has taken on it. That is the reason why 
he would be animated by an entirely different spirit and 
stirred by an entirely different desire on the subject of prohibi- 
tion than he would on the matter of the Investigation of the 
income tax unit, 

Mr. PITTMAN. If I understand the situation, the Senator 
suspects sinister motives on the part of a Senator who has 
been in disngreement with the Secretary of the Treasury. Now, 
as I further understand the Senator, he has no objection, and 
never has had any objection, to an investigation of the income 
tax unit of the Internal Revenue Bureau; but he is protesting 
against the investigation of the prohibition unit. I want to 
ask him if it does not indicate that he fears something in an 
investigation of the prohibition unit and does not fear any- 
thing in an investigation of the income tax unit? 

Mr. WATSON. I can answer that plainly and explicitly. 
I fear nothing in the investigation of any portion of the 
Treasury Department of the United States Government. It is 
not a question of fear at all: That does not enter into it. If 
we had the time and had the right kind of surroundings, I 
would welcome a full investigation of the whole business for 
the express purpose of convincing every man, woman, and child 
of intelligence in the country that this great department has 
been nobly conducted and has achieved most marvelous results. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If this unit had a great many corrupt agents 
in it and the investigation would expose those corrupt agents 
in that department, if it would disclose there was bribery 
going on through the department, bribery of officers of the de- 
partment preventing them from doing their duty as agents of 
the department, would not the Senator then desire that the 
investigation be conducted to expose that corruption? 

Mr. WATSON. Let me say to my friend that the Senator 
from Michigan had full authority to investigate the income tax 
unit. He brought every witness there that he wanted to bring. 
We did not lay a straw in the way of the operation as de- 
signed by the Senator from Michigan. I signed every subpœna 
he asked me to sign and asked no question about who it was for 
or what he wanted the witness to prove. After he had com- 
pletely investigated the whole thing to his satisfaction, he 
asked to have a report made accordingly. That is the evidence 
in the case. 

Mr. PITTMAN, 

Mr. WATSON. 
income tax unit. 


That is not what I asked the Senator. 
I say I do not fear any investigation of the 


Mr. PITTMAN. I did not ask that. 

Mr. WATSON. And never did. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I asked the Senator this question: If he 
believed that the prohibition-enforcement unit of the Treasury 
Department was filled with many agents who were corrupting 
it, who were accepting bribes to prevent them from doing their 
duty in the enforcement of the prohibition act, would he be in 
favor of an investigation for the purpose of bringing to light 
that situation? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. Every man would be in favor of 
investigating if he knew the whole thing was seething with 
corruption and was rotten on the inside. That goes away back 
yonder into the preceding administration. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does not the Senator know that the evi- 
dence that goes to the whole country is that the department is 
filled with corruption? 

Mr. WATSON. Which department? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The prohibition enforcement unit. 

Mr. WATSON. I hear all the fellows opposed to prohibi- 
tion saying it. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I am not opposed to prohibition, but if we 
are going to haye prohibition we have to have an honest en- 
forcement of the law. 

Mr. WATSON. How would the Senator make it? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I can see why the Senator from Indiana 
does not want an investigation. ; 

Mr. WATSON. Why? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Because he is like the Senator from some 
other State, possibly, who is opposed to the whole law and 
thinks the whole thing is a failure and a fraud and a mistake. 
How he can stand there and charge prohibitionists, who are 
anxious to enforce the law, with being in favor of a defeat of 
the investigation is absolutely incomprehensible to me, 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to my friend from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. Many of us think prohibition would be enforced 
more effectively if the politicians would keep their hands off 
12 the enforcement officers. That is where the main trouble 

es. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know that I would agree with the 
Senator. I think politicians can do things about as efficiently 
and about as honestly as anybody else, if they haye the oppor- 
tunity to do it. 

As I said awhile ago on the floor of the Senate and previously, 
I voted for the law. I did not think it immediately could be 
effectively enforced because of the general condition throughout 
the country. I did believe that it would be progressively en- 
forced. I think so now. But I believe that an investigation 
of all the departments at this time, instead of aiding in the 
enforcement of prohibition, would but retard it for a long while 
to come. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the able Senator from Tn- 
diana [Mr. Watson] left an inference indicating that he 
doubted the capacity of Mr. Francis J. Heney, of California, to 
make a fair investigation. I do not belieye the Senator from 
Indiana is personally acquainted with Mr. Heney. Byidently 
he knows nothing about the services that Mr. Heney has ren- 
dered to the people of the United States. I believe that of all 
the attorneys who could have been selected to assist the com- 
mittee Mr. Heney was probably one of the most efficient. Dur- 
ing the San Francisco graft prosecutions, in the final test, 
amongst the men who stood firm and carried the burdens of 
the prosecution, one was Francis J. Heney and the other was 
Hrnazt W. JoHNson, now the senior Senator from California.. 
Mr. Heney was shot down in the court room and Mr. JoHNson, 
now Senator Jonnson, at once took up the gauge of battle and 
carried it forward. No man who appreciates courage and who 
strives for civic virtue can do other than pay his tribute of re- 
spect to Mr. Heney and to Mr. JonxsON for the services they 
rendered to the city of San Francisco. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to discuss briefly the 
particular resolution upon which we are about to vote, the mes- 
sage of the President regarding it, and the letter of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the President. 

When the resolution was first introduced by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] I was very heartily. in favor of it, 
because I believed that a proper investigation of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue would give to the Congress valuable informa- 
tion upon which we could legislate to cure what in my judg- 
ment was a serious defect in the Jaw. If never occurred to me 
that we would find in the head of the department of which 
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this bureau is a part any lack of duty or any lack of purpose 
of duty, and that there would be no lack of ability, no trouble 
found that could in any way be blamed to Secretary Mellon. 

I thought the trouble came from what I believed to be defi- 
ciencies in the law. One of the most important was that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue was a secret bureau; that it con- 
tained in it reports, income-tax reports, corporation reports, 
adjudications and actions of various department officials, all 
of which had been concealed not only from the public but 
from the Congress of the United States, concealed because it 
was the duty under the law of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and his subordinates to conceal them. bd 

I had not in my mind a single thought that the Secretary of 
the Treasury or any of the immediate officials under him was 
doing anything but their full duty. As far as I know, the 
Senator from Michigan, who was the father of the resolution, 
had no other idea. Those of us who know the Senator from 
Michigan and have worked with him since he has been in the 
Senate absolutely know that he is not influenced in his official 
actions by personal difficulties or by personal interests. He is 
open minded, perfectly free, always courageous, honest, and 
ready to do what to him seems the right thing to do. I think 
he went into the matter with the best of faith and that he 
maintained it throughout all his connection with it until he 
was stricken down with illness, 

Although the investigation did not go very far, it disclosed, 
as far as it went, some valuable information, and I thought when 
it was going on that it was going to disclose sufficient informa- 
tion so that when we came to the proposition of providing by 
law for the publicity of income-tax returns and adjudications 
of such returns, that it would carry. I do not know now how 
much influence that investigation had on the votes that we 
took just the other day by which we put into the bill now 
pending before the Senate a publicity provision. 

The investigation could not have been very successfully car- 
ried on if it had not been for some concessions that were made. 
The first one was made by Mr. Mellon himself when he caused 
corporations in which he is directly interested to throw aside 
the veil of secrecy with which the law protected their returns 
and exposed them to the view of the committee. I think that 
was a commendable act on his part. I thought at the time and 
I yet think that when he took that action he performed a great 
public service in assisting the committee to get at the facts. 

In the investigation, so far as it went—and I am not going to 
refer to all of the cases which were brought out—there was 
disclosed some information in regard to one of Secretary Mel- 
lon’s corporations. I have here a synopsis of some of the evi- 
dence which I have been able to get in regard to the Gulf Oil 
Co., which was one of Secretary Mellon’s corporations. In 
1918 the revenue act provided that depletion was to be equitably 
divided between the lessee and lessor companies, The Gulf Oil 
case was settled in 1920, just before Mr. Mellon became Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; so this happened prior to the time when 
he had any official connection with the department. The in- 
vestigation showed that in the case of the Gulf Oil Co. an 
opinion rendered by the then solicitor of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue was used to reach back and give the company’s lessees 
depletion for the years 1916 and 1917. That was all done in 
secret, The amount saved to the company was $849,000, which 
is quite an item. 

The public was not aware of that ruling until 1922. I only 
call the attention to it in order to show that in the secret 
archives of that great bureau, where the fortunes, more or less, 
of every corporation and of every individual are at stake, secret 
tribunals have been passing on cases and years elapse before 
the public finds it out. 

What is the importance of the decision in the Gulf Oil case? 
How many other companies are in the same condition? Per- 
haps that decision was wrong. It may be, if there had been a 
public hearing the case would not have been decided in that 
way. As I understand, it is not yet settled. I am not basing 
my argument upon the question whether the decision was right 
or wrong, but I am basing it upon the fact that the decision 
was rendered in secret and that the public did not find it out. 
All other corporations and all citizens having the same rule 
applied to them are entitled to know what is going on there in 
order that the law may be applied equally to all people and to 
all corporations alike. So this was an important proposition. 
It reached right into the vitals of business everywhere and, in 
reality, into the pocketbook of every man who paid an income 
tax. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Les. 


Mr. CARAWAY. If it were not the intention to apply one 
rule to one person and another rule to another, what excuse 
could there be for concealing a ruling of that kind? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know of any, I will say to the Sena- 
tor. Everybody must concede that such a condition ought not 
to exist in a free country, where everyone ought to have the 
Same rights accorded to him and the same rule applied to him, 
openly and above board. So I thought something good was 
going to come out of it, and I think it did. As I said before, 
I felt that Secretary Mellon had done a great public service; 
and if I did not previously say so, I wish now to state that I 
never had any suspicion that Secretary Mellon was wrongfully 
covering up anything. It was his duty under the law, perhaps, 
to do what he did. 

But, Mr. President, there came a time when there seemed to 
be some fear that the prohibition unit might be investigated. 
I do not know why this should throw them all into hysterics, 
If the prohibition unit here in Washington has not been doing 
its duty, has not been enforcing the law as best it could, then 
there is the same reason for exposing that part of the bureau 
as for exposing the internal-revenue part of it. As soon as 
Governor Pinchot, whose motives no man has ever questioned 
and whose faithfulness to prohibition no man doubts for a 
moment, said there was something wrong in that unit, and 
wanted the committee to investigate it, Secretary Mellon imme- 
diately ran to the President with uplifted arms and shouted— 


Save me, Cassius, or I sink. 


Then the President sent a message, together with Secretary 
Mellon's letter, to the Senate. Senators may go through that 
message from one end to the other time and time again and 
they will find no other meaning at all than that he wanted to 
stop all investigations of every kind. I have no objection to 
a man who claims that ought to be done if he will say so, but 
I dislike to hear persons such as the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson], for instance, say, “We want to uproot every 
wrong; we want to expose every evil; we want to punish every 
criminal; but do not investigate anything.” That is the sub- 
stance of the President's message do not investigate; pun- 
ish wrong and evil wherever you find it, but do not look for it.” 
According to that kind of program, what we ought to do would 
be to issue a proclamation to all the thieves and rascals in the 
country and say, We want to punish the whole bunch; come 
forward now and receive your punishment.” 

Mr. President, I desire to quote from the President’s mes- 
sage, and I wish to say that I shall discuss the President’s mes- 
sage with no unfriendly spirit toward President Coolidge. I 
concede he has a perfect right to do what he advocates doing. 
For instance, he says in the message: 


I recognize also that it is perfectly legitimate for the Senate to in- 
dulge in political discussion and partisan criticism, 


That is practically a charge that the Senate is playing poli- 
ties. I think, Mr. President, a fair-minded man, without preju- 
dice or bias, would say that the Senate does play politics; it 
always has played politics and perhaps always will. It is get- 
ting better I think all the time, and it gets better and improves 
as it lessens the degree of politics which is played. The play- 
ing of politics is not confined to this side of the Chamber or 
to the other side. Mr. President, there may come a time in the 
future when the Senate will not play politics, when public men 
will be so imbued with a sense of the official duty they owe to 
the country that they will not be influenced by partisan consid- 
erations, and that even unconsciously party considerations will 
never be a moving cause in any of their transactions; but the 
playing of politics is not confined to the Senate; the playing of 
polities goes on in the White House just as it does in the Capitol. 
President Coolidge is not exempt from the accusation that he 
has played politics just as his predecessors have played polities. 
The presidential office would be better off if the occupant never 
played politics, but the occupants of the White House are all 
human, and it must be conceded, as President Coolidge con- 
cedes to the Senate, that they have a right to play polities. I 
would not prevent them doing so if I could, because the right 
to play politics is akin to the right of free speech and of free 
press, which we all know are the fundamental corner stones of 
free government. Yet everybody knows that where free speech 
exists it is very likely to be abused, and often is abused; but our 
forefathers and all those skilled in the science of government 
who have followed them have always believed that if we un- 
dertook to punish that abuse we would do more harm to hu- 
man liberty and civil government than though we let it go un- 
restrained. So we have always held as part of our Constitu- 
tion the principle that free speech and free press shall always 
be maintained and not interfered with. If we undertook to 
suppress men playing politics in the Senate or in the White 
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House or in a governor's office or in ‘a State legislature we 
would in a degree suppress free speech, and we would do more 
harm by our action than we would prevent harm by reason of 
such suppression. : 

The country, after all, forms its own judgment. If we play 
politics, we may succeed for awhile, but eventually we will 
be found out by the people of the country. In à country suf- 
ficiently intelligent to have self-government that will always 
follow, not as soon, perhaps, as it ought to follow, but even- 
tually that condition will be reached. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States is nothing in the world but a little 
play of politics by the President, and I would not take that 
right away from him any more than he wants to take it away 
from the Senate. He says: 


The appointment of an agent and attorney to act in behalf of the 
United States, but to be paid by some other source than the Public 
Treasury, is in conflict with the spirit of section 1764 of the Revised 
Statutes, the act of March 3, 1917. 

The constitutional and legal rights of the Senate ought to be main- 
tained at all times. Also the same must be said of the executive 
departments. But these rights ought not to be used us a sub- 
terfuge to cover unwarranted intrusion. It is the duty of the Ex- 
ecutive to resist such intrusion ‘and to bring to the attention of 
the Senate its serious consequences, That I shall do in this instance. 

Under a procedure of this kind the constitutional guaranty against 
unwarranted search and seizure breaks down—— 


Mr. CARAWAY. Where? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the language of President Coolidge 
In his message to the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator from Nebraska point out 
wherein it breaks down. 

Mr. NORRIS, God Almighty could not do that, because 
such procedure does not do it at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Nobody, then, but the President could do 
that. 

Mr. NORRIS. The President could not do it, He has made 
an assertion that no one can substantiate; he has made an 
assertion that is impossible of substantiation— 


the prohibition against what amounts to a Government charge of 
criminal action without the formal presentment of a grand jury is 
‘evaded— f 


Of course, the President, as we know, is not a lawyer. 
Mr, CARAWAY. Oh, he has a license and practiced law. 
Mr. NORRIS. Has he a license? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; he practiced law before he went 
into politics. 3 

Mr. NORRIS. He has not practiced it lately. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think he ever did practice it 
much, but he had a license and an office. 

Mr. NORRIS. I judged from this language that he was 
not a lawyer and that he wrote this without consulting a 
lawyer, because any lawyer who would lay down a legal propo- 
sition of that kind would be-disbarred from practice on the 
ground of ignorance, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I rather imagine the Atterney General 
wrote that particular passage. 

Mr. NORRIS. The ex-Attorney General, the Senator means? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS (reading)— 


the rules of evidence which have been adopted for the protection of | 


the Innocent are ignored, the department becomes the victim of vague, 
unformulated, and indefinite charges, and instead ofen government of 
law we have a government of lawlessness. Against the continuation 
of such a condition I enter my solemn protest and give notice that 
in my opinion the departments ought not to be required to participate 
in it. 
disorder by it, the responsibility for it must rest on those who ‘are 
undertaking ft. It is time that we returned to a government under 
and in accordance with the usual forms of the Jaw of the land. 


Mr, President, whenever you take away from the legislative 
body of any country in the world the power of investigation, 
the power to look into the executive department and every 
other department of the government, you have broken down 
free constitutional government; you have taken a full step 
that will eventually lead into absolute monarchy and destroy 
any government such as ours, 


Right on that point, the Secretary of the Treasury has some- 


thing to say in his letter: 


At a meeting of the committee yesterday Senator Couzens carried 


a resolution, against the objection of the two Republican members, 


If it is to continue, if the Government is to be thrown into | 


empowering Francis J. Heney to assume charge of the investigation 
and to conduct the examination of witnesses, with the understanding 
expressly stated in the resolution that neither the committee nor 
the Government pay Heney's compensation. In effect, a private in- 
dividual is authorized to investigate generally an executive depart- 
ment of the Government, This individual is paid by, not the Senate 
or its committee, but Senator Couzens alone. : 

As Secretary of the Treasury I have charge of the finances of the 
Nation. The Treasury touches directly or indirectly every person, 
and in the sound conduct of its business affects the industrial life of 
the United States. Already the present investigation has greatly 
injured the efficiency of the income-tax organization, and the sufferer 
is not the Government but every taxpayer. Attacks such as these 
serlously impair the morale of the 60,000 employees of the depart- 
ment throughout the country. Government business can not con- 
tinue to be conducted under frequent interference by Investigations of 
Congress, entirely destructive in their character. If the interposition 
of private resources be permitted to interfere with the executive 
administration of government, the machinery of government will cease 
to function, 


Mr, President, that language would almost scare a timid 
person. We are about to break down the Government because 
this Couzens committee, investigating the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, have employed an attorney to help them, and that 
attorney is going to be paid by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course my friend from Nebraska knows 
that the President did not refer alone to this one investigation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I said that awhile ago, when the Senator 
was out. He had reference to all these investigations. He 
dees not want any inyestigations. 

Mr. WATSON, And, if my friend will permit me, he knows 
precisely what it means to give a roving commission power to go 
into the Treasury Department and rake over all the documents 
and get out all the returns within the limits of the law, unless 
the President of the United States shall specially prohibit 
their being taken away in that investigation for that purpose. 
The Senator must know what that means, 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator wants to ask me something, 
let him ask me, and I will try to answer it, but I hope he will 
not make a speech. The Senator has utilized an hour or two 
already in making a speech. 

Mr, WATSON, I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing and deliglited to have the Sena- 
tor interrupt me and ask any questions, or even make a sug- 
gestion. Has the Senator asked me a question that he wants 
me to answer? 

Mr. WATSON. I will put my statement in the form of a 
question, and say, Does not the Senator understand the full 
purport of what the President had in mind in the investigation 
of this department? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the President did not want it investi- 
gated, and the Secretary of the Treasury ‘says it is going to 
destroy the entire efficiency of the whole concern. If we have 
a lot of machinery down there that can be so easily destroyed, 
that in itself is sufficient reason to haye us investigate, with 
the view behind the investigation always of trying to improve 
the condition and change it so that it will not be so susceptible 
to a little movement on the part of Congress to get some infor- 
mation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senater permit me 
to call his attention to what the Senator from Indiana said 
he told the President about it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will just read this part 
right here, he states that he talked to the President, and down 
there is evidently what he said to him, because that is the 
next time he touched on the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will refer to that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He says here that he talked to the Presi- 
dent and to the Secretary, and then the President and the 
Secretary got busy, and here, later, is what he says he told 
them—that they were not enforcing the law, and the Lord 
knew the scandal that was going to grow out of It. 

Mr. WATSON. . I shall be very glad to have that referred to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator ought to have referred to 
tt, because it is exactly in conflict with his statement a while 
ago. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
first statement. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no, 


Oh, no. 
I am sure the Senator has forgotten his 
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Mr, CARAWAY. Oh, yes; I heard the Senator, and I read 
this. 
Mr. WATSON. It is in perfect harmony with my statement. 


Mr, CARAWAY. If it is, then this is parallel. I will put 
it in the Recorp, and I shall be obliged to the Senator if he 
will just stay here and hear it. I recall that the Senator 
assured me that Daugherty had told him he had nothing to do 
with the Morse case. 

Mr: NORRIS. Mr. President, the President does not want 
it investigated; but what is wrong about the Senate making 
an investigation of the prohibition unit if there is something 
wrong in it? The very fact that they want to close the door 
and get on the lid is the first suspicion I have had that at 
least high up, among the high officials, there is something 
wrong in the prohibition unit. 

As I said a while ago, playing politics is not confined to 
the Senate. The President and his Secretary of the Treasury 
were playing politics in these communications. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. z 

Mr, ADAMS. I simply want to ask a question for informa- 
tion. I understeod from the discussion of the senior Senator 
from Indiana that it was conceded that the committee’s origi- 
nal delegation of authority was eminently proper; that the 
investigation of the income tax bureau was an entirely proper 
proceeding. In the passage of: the resolution authorising that 
we all joined. What I want to know is, why should the 
Senate as a body be criticized and condemned by the President 
by quoting a statute and pointing gut that a committee ap- 
pointed by the Senate for a lawful and proper purpose had 
exceeded its authority? I have wondered why the criticism 
should have been directed to the Senate, and not to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me answer the question. 

Mr. President, the Senate has never exceeded its authority. 
No one here at any time has pointed to n single instance where 
this committee has exceeded its authority, judged by the reso- 
lution that we passed authorizing its appointment. That is 
not the question involved; but the fact that they were going 
to use their authority is what brought about this message, 
this letter, and the resolution of the Senator from Indiana. 
It wus not because they were exceeding their authority, but 
becanse they were going to use what they already had, and 
what the Senate had given. 

In other words, when Governor Pinchot made some remark 
about prohibition, and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cou- 
zans] said something about prohibition, they jumped at the 
conclusion that this committee were going to investigate the 
prohibition unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue; and that 
authority existed in the original resolution. ‘The prohibition 
unit is a part of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. They had 
authority to investigate the prohibition unit under the orig- 
inal resolution that was passed. No one ean question that for 
a moment; and that they went about it in any ungentlemanly 
way has mot been charged. That they did anything in a dis- 
courteous way has not been charged. 

I think the most of the Senate, judging from those who 
have spoken, do not believe that an attorney ought to be 
hired and paid privately.. Personally, I do not see anything 
wrong about it, although I am going to vote for the resolu- 
tion and authorize the appointment and the payment of an 
attorney out of the Federal Treasury. It must be remembered 
that in this case the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] 
could not select Mr. Heney and take him in to do the work 
he wants him to do without the approval of the committee. 
It requires the action of the committee; and if we pass this 
resolution it will give to the committee the authority to make 
the very appointment which they did make, as a matter of fact. 
when Mr, Heney was selected, the difference being that in one 
case he will be paid publicly, and im the other case privately, 

Now, it just happens that I know of some instances sinee I 
have been in the Senate where an investigating committee 
have had the assistance of attorneys without any action of 
the Senate authorizing it, and without any payment from the 
Public Treasury for the services rendered. It just happens 
that in a particular instance which I remember very well I 
was the guilty Senator who selected the attorney. It happened 
several years ago, in an investigation which the Agricultural 
Committee was making, that at my suggestion an attorney 
was employed, not paid for out of the funds of the Treasury, 


and the man was selected at my suggestion. I really felt that 
I was doing a public service in saving that much money to the 
Treasury. Maybe I was committing a sin, and ought to be 
punished for it. 

Another queer coincidence is that on that occasion the attor- 
hey I selected happened to be the identical attorney that this 
committee has selected, Mr. Heney. So I want to plead guilty 
to whatever charge may properly be made against the Senator 
from Michigan—and let the same punishment be inflicted on 
me—exeepting that I did not pay him out of my own pocket, 
as it is said here the Senater from Michigan is going to do. 
I do not know whether Mr. Heney is particularly fitted for 
this particular work or not, but I am willing to trust the com- 
mittee, The work we employed him to do was done efficiently 
and well. I never have heard from any member of the cam- 
mittee a single word of complaint about it. 

Because Mr. Heney was going to be employed in this case 
the Secretary of the Treasury ran like a spoiled child to the 
President and said: “ For God's sake, stop this thing. They are 
going to investigate prohibition before they get through, and it 
will hurt us.“ Politics, Mr. President—nothing but politics. 
I repeat, and I say it without any idea of censuring anybody, 
that. the Senate can play politics; so can the President, and 
the President does play it, just as the Senate does. 

Let me give you one or two other instances, Mr, President. 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry have been con- 
sidering for several weeks the question involved in the disposi- 
tion of Muscle Shoals. One of the prominent bidders, the most 
prominent of all, has been Mr. Ford, of Detroit. On the 12th 
day of October Mr. Ford issued a scathing rebuke to the See- 
retary of War, which in effect meant Mr. Coolidge's adminis- 
tration, showing, in my opinion, an unwarranted bitterness, a 
bitterness fhat I would be unable in my limited way to use 
language sufficiently severe to describe, showing that in his 
heart there must have existed at that time a terrible hatred 
and animosity. j 

It is claimed, and in fact it is known, that a contributor to 
the Dearborn Independent, Mr. Ford's paper, sent a telegram 
to Mr. Ford when that statement came out, on the same day, 
the 12th of October, 1923, in which, in substance, he advised 
Mr. Ford's secretary that the President hoped he would not say 
anything that would prevent him from helping him to get Muscle 
Shoals. It is true the President has denied he tried to give 
Muscle Shoals to anybody, but that this telegram was sent 
there is no question, It was admitted under oath by Mr. 
Ford's private secretary, Mr. Leibold, and the telegram was 
printed. 

Some way or other, after that happened, this feeling of ani- 
mosity changed into a feeling of great admiration and love. 
Mr. Ford came to Washington and made a friendly visit upon 
those who had been his previous enemies, according to his own 
statement. Later on he issued a statement in which he said 
that he would withdraw as a candidate for President, and that 
under no eircumstances would he run in any party against 
President Coolidge, whom he thought everybody ought to get 
behind and reelect. So he had become a great friend. 

In the meantime, the President had sent a message to Con- 
gress in which he advised that Muscle Shoals be sold, and al- 
though he did also recommend that a committee be appointed, 
that it ought to be recommended that of all the bids that had 
ever been made for Muscle Shoals there was only one that 
provided that the Government should sell the property, and 
that was the bid of Henry Ford. So these enemies became 
great friends. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the battle of Mr. Ford had been 
fought in the Senate, which the President says plays polities. 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herirn] and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] were the leaders who took charge 
of the Ford band wagon in the Senate; but if seems now, by 
the operation of these things I have related, that they can in- 
crease the membership of the firm. 

A chemist does wonderful things in his world, things that 
to the ordinary person look like magic, and as though they 
were superhuman. The chemist can do them because he has a 
knowledge of the nature of the elements he puts together. He 


can take two or three ordinary things in common use, which 
we all think we understand pretty well, and put them together, 


with the result that he has a product so explosive that it would 
destroy property and human life almost without end. He can 
unite again products well understood by men, and make a 
poisonous gas that would destroy all the people in a city or a 


town. 
So with the political chemist. He can put together men of 
different political faiths, of different interests, and make a 
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product that will emit poisonous gas that will smell to high 
heaven. 

So, instead of the firm of HEFLIN and Harrison, representa- 
tives of Ford in the Senate, we have added two members to the 
combination by this operation of playing politics, and now we 
have Coolidge, grave, silent, honest patriot; Ford, the magic 
of whose very name causes millions to go insane with en- 
thusiasm for any crazy notion he may ever express; the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Hertin], whose eloquence in bebalf 
of the downtrodden reyerberates around the world; and then 
the junior member of the firm, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison], who converts himself by his own eloquence 
into the belief that every Democrat is a saint and every Re- 
publican is the devil's own pal. 

Coolidge, Ford, Heflin, Harrison. Cal, Hank, Tom, and 
Pat, all mixed up together like a scrambled egg. Result: 
Fertilizer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the playing of politics is not confined to the 
Senate. 

A few days ago we passed an immigration bill. There was 
just a little dispute as to the date when the Japanese exclu- 
sion provision should take effect. It went to conference. It 
has been noised all around here, and everybody understands it, 
it has been talked in the cloakrooms, but nothing is said 
publicly about it, that the President did not like the exclusion 
provision; he wanted it changed. He wanted it put off, not 
to take effect for a couple of years, and to have a provision 
added that in the meantime if this Government entered into a 
treaty of exclusion that the provision in the bill should be 
absolutely void from that time on. But to-day, right while we 
are here, a primary election is being held in California for the 
voters there to say whether that State shall be for Coolidge 
or for its own honored son as the Republican candidate. The 
people of California are unanimous in favor of the exclusion 
provision of the immigration bill, and just on the eve of that 
election it is announced from the White House that the Presi- 
dent is in favor of the exclusion provision, but the conference 
committee is held back in secret, and has not reported, and will 
not report until after the Californians get through voting to- 
day, and then, if the President has his way, there will probably 
be a provision in the bill which at least many people honestly 
think will mean nonexclusion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. Again, I say, there is a 
game of polities. I would not stop it if I could, I could not 
stop it if I would; but Senators must not come to the belief 
that the Senate is the only place where politics is played. The 
great White House plays it sometimes, and, as in this instance, 
it is sufficiently powerful to control committees, both of the 
Senate and of the House, and keep them back until the Presi- 
dent wants the results of the conference known. It is polities. 
Now I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in connection with the 
President's attitude on the Japanese exclusion bill, which is now 
in conference, a member of the conference committee of the 
House last Friday brought to me a proposal which he said 
came from the President of the United States. and asked me to 
sound out the opinion on the Democratic side of the Chamber 
as to the acceptance of the President’s proposal. Whatever the 
Senator from Nebraska says does not need any substantiation, 
but in order that there can not be any misunderstanding about 
it, Jam going to read just what was suggested in this proposal 
as submitted to me, if the Senator will permit me. 


On and after March 1, 1926— 


These words being in italics and being a change from 
July 1, 1924. 


No alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the United 
States unless such alien (1) is admissible as a nonquota immigrant 
under the provisions of subdivision (b), (d), or (g) of section 4, or (2) 
is the wife, or the unmarried child under 18 years of age, of an immi- 
grant admissible under such subdivisions (d), and is accompanying or 
following to join him, or (3) is not an immigrant as defined in section 3: 
Provided, however, That the provisions of this paragraph shall not 
apply to the nationals of those countries with which the United States, 
after the enactment of this act, shall hare entered into treaties, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, for the restriction of 
immigration. 


I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that the words in 
italics are new language entirely, not in either the bill as it 
ssed the House or in the bill as it passed the Senate, and as 
the Congressman from the conference committee told me, that 


was the proviso the President wanted to go into the bill. Of 
course, it could only be put into the bill by suspension of the 
rules, because the rules of both the Senate and the House prevent 
such an addition. In concluding my interruption, I will say 
that this proviso changes the question from a domestic question 
and makes it an international question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not take up my time 
with a discussion of the immigration proposition. I only 
wanted to illustrate, by referring to this fact, that the Presi- 
dent played politics as well as the Senate. 

I hope that because I have said this it will not be charged 
that I impute any wrong motive to any President. President 
Coolidge is only doing what other Presidents did before. He 
is doing, however, just what he charged the Senate with doing. 
While I concede that we would be better and that our country 
would be better if the President did not play politics and the 
Senate did not play politics, all officers of a government com- 
posed of human beings do play politics. 

When this matter was up before the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson] made a speech in which he said, reading from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 12, 1924, on page 6383: 


Why, Senators, when we yoted for prohibition, those of us who did, 
we knew that the law could not be completely enforced for 5 or 10 
years, but voted for it only with the understanding that it would be 
progressively enforced. As I am aware, and as everybody knows, if 
we begin a wholesale investigation of that burean there will be no 
end to it. 


That is the meat in the coconut here; because they were 
going to show, perhaps, that it was not enforced properly, they 
wanted to stop it, and stop all other investigations. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Indiana. I do not 
want to have it enforced progressively. I think that if it is 
not being enforced properly we ought to know why, and if 
the bureau here is a nest of politiclans—and I have some rea- 
son to think that there are a good many in it—we ought to run 
them out. We can not do it until we know what the facts are. 
We ought to direct this committee to go into the prohibition 
unit and see wliat is wrong, and when we find what is wrong, 
we ought to make it right as near as we can, either by change 
in the law itself or in the method of administration. 

I am not finding fault with a man who conscientiously be- 
lieves that we ought to repeal the law or modify it, but I do 
say that when we have a law of that kind, or of any other kind, 
on the statute books we ought to enforce it, and if it is not en- 
forced, and purposely not enforced, if an honest attempt is not 
being made to enforce it, I want to know where the trouble is. 

We have a right to know it. Does anybody here question the 
good motives of Governor Pinchot, for instance, as a prohibi- 
tionist? He ran on that kind of a platform when his State 
was largely wet. He has stood for it everywhere, at all times, 
fearlessly and courageously. His honesty is not impugned or 
questioned by any man who knows him, and most of the people 
of the United States do know him; and because he said there 
was something wrong with the prohibition unit the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury went crazy, in a way at 
least, got scared to death, and through the Senator from In- 
diana brought in a resolution here to discharge the committee 
that was going to get some information abeut that unit. 

I have never been so satisfied of anything in my life as that 
Governor Pinchot was moved by motives just as high as ever 
moved the human heart. He wanted to see prohibition en- 
forced. As long as it is on the statute books, even if we believe 
there should be no such law, we ought to be with him and 
help him enforce it. But as soon as that is attempted or infor- 
mation is sought that would bring it about there came the 
message and came the Senator's resolution to discharge the 
committee. There came word from the President,“ Stop invest! 
gating; you are taking away the corner stone of the Government. 
You are interfering with 60,000 employees.” Do you suppose 
there would be criticism if that committee took up the pro- 
hibition unit in Washington, composed of comparatively few 
people, and found that there was some fraud there? We know 
that in a good many ways there has been fraud. I did not know 
before that the Secretary of the Treasury had ever winked at 
it. I did not know the President did not want it opened up. 
I supposed he wanted the law enforced. Every once in a while 
somebody is arrested and a lot of whisky is found in his apart- 
ment or in his house or in his store or in his shop. I supposed 
they were honestly trying to enforce the law. But it seems 
there is something there that the Senate did not know about 
and they do not want us to find it out. They do not want 
the law enforced, it seems to me, when they take this kind of 
course, 
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Are we in the coming election as Republicans going into part- 
nership with bootleggers? Are we going to say to the men who 
violate the law, We will not permit the law to be enforced. 
We will let you bootleg, We will let you sell liquor without 
regard to the law. We are not going to enforce it,” and to 
prove it. show that under the command of the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury we stopped an investigation that 
would expose that the law was not being enforced? ' 

If the Senator from Indiana: wants to go into that kind of 
deal, he is welcome to it. Lam not going with him. No matter 
what may happen, it seems to me we ought to let the American 
people know the truth. If the law is not being enforced right, 
we should improve it so that it can be enforced, even pro- 
gressively, as the Senator from Indiama said. It may be we are 
net. progressing fast enough. I think the idea of the Senator 
from Indiana of enforcing it progressively means a little more 
next year and a little more the next year. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; a little less. 

Mr. NORRIS. It makes me think of the drunkard who quit 
drinking progressively. He could not quit all at once. He said, 
“TI will quit. by degrees, progressively.” He had been pro- 
gressing, getting worse and worse, on a long drunk one time, 
und then had gone away for a long while. While he was gone 
the well went dry. The wife, who remained at home while 
he was reforming progressively, had to dig a new well. They 
got the well down to water and mud. While the well was in 
that unfinished condition, with the windlass still over the top 
of it, the man who was reforming progressively came home and 
fell into the new well. He made a loud outcry, and his wife 
came out and let the windlass down to him. She brought him 
up a little ways and let the windlass go, and he went back into 
the mud. Then he got hold of it again, and she drew him a 
little higher and let him down again. Then he got hold of it 
again,.and she pulled him still a little higher and let him down 
again. At last she had him clear up, with his head at the top, 
when she let go, and down he went again. Ryery time he went 
down he went deeper into the mud. He said, “ Mary, what are 
you trying to do?” She said, John, I am getting you out 
progressively.” [Laughter.] 

That is how the Senator from Indiana wants to enforce the 
prohibition. law. That is what I am afraid. of, Mr. President. 
That. is what it seems, they are trying to do down there, and 
that they do not want anybody to find it out. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. The resolution. now pending, Senate Resolution 
211, which is supplemental to Senate. Resolution 168, carries 
with it, does it not, in the Senator's judgment, all divisions 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau and, if passed as now before 
the Senate, would give the committee power to investigate the 
prohibition unit? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so.. The original resolution did that, 
I will say to the Senator. They have always had that power 
and nobody has questioned it. 

Mr. EDGE. I simply rose to say that, believing that myself, 
it would. be one of the reasons why I would vote for the resolu- 
tion, because I thoroughly agree with the Senator that there 
is a fertile field there to be investigated. 

Mr. NORRIS. The reason why opposition has come, the 
reason that has brought the President's message and the See- 
retary's letter, has been not that the committee were doing any- 
thing they did not have any right to do, but were doing some- 
thing they didi specifically have a righit to do.. It is all poppy- 
coek. to say that it would interfere with the morale of 60,000 
employees over the country. That is all poppy-eock. There can 
not be anything to it. There is not anything to it. It would 
interfere with some here whose time might be taken up looking 
into the files.and papers for a, few days, while the investigation 
was on. That might occur, but that ought to occur. It must 
oecur if we are going to improve conditions. Nobody ought to 
be afraid of the truth unless he is a gainer by suppression of 
the truth. Are we going to say to the people of. the country 
in the coming campaign that we never did believe that we 
could enforce the law. and we have not tried to enforce the law, 
that if they will keep us in power 10 years. more perhaps we 
will begin to enforce the prohibition law? Do we want to take 
that attitude before the people? That is the attitude I think 
we would have to take if we followed this message as 
interpreted by the Senator from Indiana on the floor of the 
Senate. 

J submit in all fairness, in all honesty, that it is our duty 
to find out what the facts are, and to tell the truth, not only 
tor the benefit of the American people, but for the benefit of 
the Congress in order that we may remedy a situation if we 
find it is susceptible of remedy. 


Mr. BROOKHART: Mr. President 

Mr: NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. A special. assistant of the Attorney 
General has testified in the investigation to-day that there are 
more than a dozen bars and a thousand saloons in the city of 
Chicago that are operating in violation of law. When we 
touch that situation in the Department of Justice they in- 
variably call attention that enforcement is in the hands of the 
prohibition unit of the Treasury Department. They pass the 
buck from one to the other. 


Mr. NORRIS: There is an illustration. That illustrates a 
condition which we ought to remedy, Assuming that the De- 
partment of Justice is right—that it has not any duty to en- 
force the law, but it Is somebody else's duty—and we find that 
the buck is being passed from one side to the other, should 
we leave that condition purposely? Are we going to say to 
the American people, Les; it. is true, and it is true because 
we put it there; and if it is there, we did put it there. We 
do not intend to enforce it for 10 years.” The very instance 
the Senator from Towa calls to our attention is a sufficient 
rason ne we ought to know just what the truth is about 

s unit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on March 31 occurred a 
colloquy between the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
and myself in reference to the ownership of the Overholt Dis- 
tillery Co., of Broad Fork, Pa., which is near Pittsburgh, from 
which E read as follows: 


Mr, MekKzLran That makes it an active trust, of course, in which 
Mr. Mellon is interested. 

Mr. Reen of Pennsylvania, Of course it is an active trust. Ot 
course Mr, Mellon is interested to the extent of his share in the net 
proceeds; after the business has been entirely wiped out; but the busi- 
ness itself is stopped. It has been stopped for over eight years. The 
property lies there in the warehouse; and when the trustee does finally 
dispose of it and parts with the whole of the physical property, then 
Mr. Mellon is entitled to his share in the net balance remaining after 
that liquidation. I hope that is very clear. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. The only thing that is not clear is the extent of 
Mr. Mellon's share in the trust estate. 

Mr. Retp of Pennsylvania. Mr. Mellon's share is less than a ma- 
jority. He is not a majority partner. Further than that, I dọ not 
think it is any of our business or anyone else's. business what his 
proportion is. 

As to the quantity of spirits still in the warehouse, I am not snf- 
ciently advised to answer accurately, except that I can say posi- 
tively that every quart that was left there when the prohibition amend- 
ment went into effect is there now, in so far as it was owned by them. 
There may have been some withdrawals on certificates that were then 
outstanding, but the partnership has not sold either a certificate or a 
drop of the stuff itself, nor has the: trustee. 


A few days afterwards I asked and obtained unanimous 
consent of the Senate to place in the Ryconn an article relat- 
ing to the Overholt Distillery Co., owned to a very large extent 
by Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, the: article being 
published in Hearst's- Magazine for May, 1924 By some 
remarkable coincidence the principal. part of the magazine 
article was not published. It was a. photograph reproduction 
of a forged certificate under which the Overholt Distillery Co. 
sold $50,000 worth of liquor. It was, explained to, me after: 
wards that it was not published in the Record because there 
was no means of reproducing the particular photographie copy 
that was handed in with the artiele to be printed in the Rec 
orp. Why they did not publish the words and. figures. con- 
tained in the photographie reproduction I can not understand, 
but inasmuch as it was not done I now propose to read. into 
the Recorp this reproduction of a forged liquor permit. Under 
it is. the following. statement: 


This is a reproduction of a forged liquor permit. Tue above is a 
forged) permit of the kind that play a part in some of the most sensa- 
tional liquor cases that are now before Congress. It took $50,000 
worth of whisky out of the Overholt Distilleries: at Broad Ford, Pa. 
Many Members of Congress: thought it better to keep liquor out of 
the investigations. for reasons that are explained in the article, but it 
now seems: pretty sure to be gone into. 


In view of so much of the speech of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Indiana to-day that I heard, it seems to me it is very 
timely and. appropriate that this liquor: certificate, upon which 
the Overholt Distillery Co., owned in great measure by the 
head of the Prohibition Enforcement Unit of the Government. 
should come to the notice of the committee that is going inte this 
matter and should come to the notice of the Senate, It reads 
as follows: 
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TRE D Serial No. of Permit Pa. B. 262 : 
U. S INTERNAL REVENUE (To be entered by consignee. ne „ The matter ought to have been gone into 
7 PERMIT TO PURCHASE The honest, sober prohibitionists of this land have been fight- 
DNSOXICMTING LIQUOR, Nude YOR ond THAW BRVERLGR rr ee ing for over half a century to secure the adoption of the great 


prohibition amendment so that Americans might be a sober 
people; and yet after it has been secured we blandly put its 
enforcement into the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who has been for 42 years one of the greatest distillers in the 
land. Is it not remarkable that after the prohibitionists of the 
country, the sober people of the country, have made this great 
fight, won it in behalf of sobriety, the prohibition enforcement 
law should be turned over to a man whose every interest is not 
to enforce the law? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? The Senator’s observations arouse my curiosity, 
and perhaps he can satisfy it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know as to that; I will try to 
do so, if I can. 
| Mr, WADSWORTH. This is a very interesting proposition, 
| Can the Senator inform the Senate whether or not the originhl 

proponents of the eighteenth amendment and the officials of 
the Anti-Saloon League would like to see an investigation of 
this bureau? 
Mr. McKELLAR. I have no knowledge about that at all; I 
have not discussed this matter with the officials of the Anti- 
| Saloon League, but I take it that it is beyond question that the 
officials of the Anti-Saloon League do know that the law is not 


goana received since January 1, 1920...) none 
uantity applied for herein mae — 


— er on hand this date 
uantity received since Oct., 1920 (first 
day of quarterly period) ...------------ 


Penal sum of bond Fifty Thousand Dollars $50, 000. 00 


* State kind. Quantity to be stated in wine gallons. 
To FEDERAL PROHIBITION DIRECTOR 
3 Holt requests permission to purchase 5 
ers permission or to procure from 
A. Overholt & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., the following-described intoxicating liquors 
or other preparations for other than beverage purposes: 


being enforced at this time. There is not a 10-year old child 


N * in this country, much less a grown person, who does not know 
that the law is not being enforced; but it ought to be enforced, 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Whiskey Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 
33 Abe Mr. FESS. Would the Senator care to give us the date of 
acess the withdrawal of this liquor from the distillery company? 
Mr. McKELLAR, I have already read the date. The with- 
CA ees ees RIPE ES ELE Petar Baas ees drawal was on January 6. 
Mr. FESS. January 6 of what year? 
Sworn to and subscribed before mo (Signed) Morris GOODMAN. Mr. McKELLAR. January 6, 1921. 
this 8rd day of Jan., 1921. (Address) Beadling, Pa. Mr. FESS. That was before Mr. Mellon became Secretary 


A. L. MEYER, Notary Public. 
The above-described intoxicating liquors were delivered Jan. 6, 1921. 
mh mga Ae 1921. 
A. OVERHOLT & CO., Inc., rendor. The above application hereby 
Broad Ford, Pa. approved. 7 
A. MCLEAN, 8 eee Director, 


of the Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes; but the Senator will recall that I 
quoted the statement of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rrep] that none had been withdrawn since the prohibition 
act had gone into effect. 

While I am on the subject, I may state a further fact, 
which is very unusual. At the time these facts came out 
there was a good Republican district attorney in the Pittsburgh 
district in Pennsylvania, who indicted Mr. Mellon's agent and 
indicted this man Morris Goodman, but very shortly after the 
indictment was returned the good Republican who was the 
prosecuting officer and who was trying actively to enforce the 
law was let out and another Republican, by the name of Lyon, 
was put in; and since that time there have not only been no 
prosecutions but the cases, so the newspapers state, have been 
nol-prossed, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I thought the 
Senator from Tennessee had heard me correctly in what I said 
in answer to him about a month ago, but evidently he did not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just read the words of the Senator, but 
before he entered the Chamber, perhaps. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I was not here when the Sena- 
tor read from the Rxconb, but I heard his last statement that 
I had stated that there had been no liquor withdrawals from 
the Overholt warehouse. I was careful not to say that be- 
cause, of course, it would not haye been correct. Perhaps I 
can explain the facts, so far as I know them, and then there 
will not be any doubt about what is meant. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In order that the Senator may be certain 
about it, and for his information, if he will permit me, I will 
read to him just what I read to the Senate a moment ago. It 
is very short. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator's mind may be refreshed in 
regard to it. On March 31, 1924, this colloguy occurred be- 
tween the Senator from Pennsylvania and myself: 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I would like to have the Senator's statement a little 
more full as to the Secretary's present ownership of this property. 
He said that before the Secretary took office he created the Union 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh a trustee. 


Incidentally the trustee is one of the well-known Mellon 
companies. 

Of course, under those circumstances the Secretary of the Treasury 
owns the property. To what extent does he own the Overholt Co., 
and what is the extent of its business? 


FOR USE ON CONSIGNEE IN OBTAINING CONSIGNMENT FROM CARRIER. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this AFFIDAVIT OF CONSIGNEE. 
7th day of Jan., 1921. I hereby swear of affirm that this is a 
A. L. MEYER, true copy of the permit to purchase is- 
Notary Public. sued to me by the Federal Prohibition 
Director, and that it has not been 
changed in any manner since its receipt 


by me. 
(Signed) MORRIS GoopMan,-tonsignee. 
—— — who signed the affidavit hereto attached, is personally known to and 
is hereby identified by me. 

Forward via B. & O., ith permit Md. O 13. 

Mr. President, it will be noted that on January 21 the Over- 
holt Distillery Co, sold to Morris Goodman on a forged permit 
8,850 gallons of liquor for nonbeverage purposes. That state- 
ment has been made and published in a magazine that goes out 
through the country, and no notice has ever been taken of it. 
The article, which has already been put in the Recorp, shows 
that the agent of the Overholt Distillery Co., of which Mr. 
Mellon is part owner, was indicted in connection with the permit 
and the sale of those liquors; that Morris Goodman, who is said 
to be a saloonkeeper in Pittsburgh, was likewise indicted; and 
when the facts came out, according to the article, it was found 
that Mr. Mellon's company had sold 8,850 gallons of liquor to 
be used for nonbeverage purposes in a village of 200 people. 

Mr. President, I have read this into the Recorp for the pur- 
pose of perhaps throwing a little light upon why the head of the 
prohibition department of the Government rushes with such hot 
haste to the President of the United States when there is any 
suggestion that there may be a real investigation of that depart- 
ment. There has been no denial of this statement, which has 
been published to the world. The junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania [Mr. REED], in making the statement that no liquors had 
been taken from the Overholt Distillery Co. since the prohibi- 
tion law went into effect, I have no doubt was entirely honest, 
but evidently he was mistaken in his statement to the amount 
of 8.850 gallons of liquor. 

I hope the resolution will pass. I hope that there will be a 
thorough investigation of this bureau of the Government. If 
there is nothing to conceal, why should not the light of pub- 
licity be thrown upon it? What reason is there for not haying 
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Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania. I thought I had answered that. 

Mr. McKettan. How much liquor do they own? 

Mr. Resp of Pennsylvania. Let me try it again. On January 31, 
1021, Mr. Mellon's whole interest in that partnership was transferred 
to the Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh as liquidating trustee to close 
out the business. ‘ 

Mr. McKeuiar. That makes it an active trust, of course, in which 
Mr. Mellon is interested, 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, it is an actlye trust. Of course 
Mr. Mellon is interested to the extent of his share in the net proceeds 
after the business has been entirely wiped out; but the business 
itself is stopped. It has been stopped for over eight years. The 
property lies there in the warehouse, and when the trustee does finally 
dispose of it and parts with the whole of the physical property, then 
Mr. Mellon is entitled to his share in the net balance remaining after 
that liquidation. I hope that is very clear. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me there? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator after I read 
one more paragraph: 


Mr. McKrtian. The only thing that is not clear is the extent of 
Mr. Mellon's share in the trust estate. 

Mr. Resp of Pennsylvania. Mr. Mellon’s share is less than a ma- 
jority. He is not a majority partner, Further than that, I do not 
think it is any of our business or anyone else's business what his pro- 
portion is. 

As to the quantity of spirits still in the warehouse I am not suf- 
ficiently advised to answer accurately except that I can say post- 
tively that every quart that was left there when the prohibition 
amendment went into effect is there now in so far as it was owned 
by them, ‘There may haye been some withdrawals on certificates 
that were then outstanding, but the partnership has not sold either 
a certificate or a drop of the stuff itself nor has the trustee, 


Mr, REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, every word of 
that statement I reiterate to-day, with a single exception, which 
Mr. Mellon had evidently forgotten and which I never knew 
until this week. Fifty-two cases, aggregating about 3 gallons 
a case, making something less than 160 gallons, were sold by 
the trustee back early in 1921, I am informed, to druggists, 
and that sale of 51 cases is the only sale made by the trustee 
since the trustee’s appointment. The partnership has not sold 
one teaspoonful of liquor or a certificate for liquor since 1920. 
The partnership has not manufactured a drop of liquor since 
1916. with the exception of those 52 eases, of which Mr. Mellon 
did not know and of which I did not know until last week. 

The statement is true to-day, and was then; and Mr. 
Mellon further states to me—he told me about it, by the way, 
us soon as he learned of the 52 cases—that he has not yet 
been able to learn why they disobeyed the instruction, and 
what the reason was for selling that amount, as was done; 
but, as I stated before, there were outstanding certificates for 
some liquor that was stored in that warehouse, It did not be- 
long to Mr. Mellon or his partnership or the trustee. It be- 
longed to outside persons. Those certificates had been out- 
standing for many years, and the people who owned the certifi- 
cates owned the spirits. 

Back in 1920, and the beginning of 1921, there was one 
forged permit presented with a genuine certificate. It was 
forged with the name of the Democratic prohibition officer 
who had charge of issuing permits. I do not remember now 
what his name was, but I think that is the permit which was 
photographed and printed in Hearst's International. That 
was presented, and the distillery officials thought it was a 
genuine permit, and it was a genuine certificate, and they hon- 
ored it, and.allowed the man to take out this whisky; but the 
partnership was absolutely as innocent of that as the Senator 
from Tennessee was innocent of it. They did not know a thing 
about the falsity of the permit until after the stuff had been 
removed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, did the partnership get 
the money, and has it retained the money? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I have tried to tell the 
Senator that the partnership got nothing out of it except a 
lot of blame. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the trustee get anything out of it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The trustee got nothing out of 
it. The certificate had been the other man’s property for 
years. The certificate was legal. It had been sold years ago, 
and the stock left in the warehouse there, in bond; and then 
along comes a man with a proper assignment of the certificate, 
which was genuine, and he says: “I have bought this from 
the owner, and here is my permit taken out,” and they thought 
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the permit was genuine, That was before they had learned 
the ways of these bootleggers. They have become more care- 
ful since. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My understanding is that Morris Good- 
man—I believe that is the permittee’s name—has been a 
saloonkeeper in the city of Pittsburgh almost since the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, and I am quite confident 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania himself has some knowl- 
edge of Mr. Goodman. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am sorry to disappoint the 
Senator’s confidence, but I have no recollection of ever hearing 
of him in my life. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Until this transaction? The published 
articles, which the Senator must have read, describe him as 
being a well-known whisky dealer in the city of Pittsburgh, 
and having been one for many, many years; and it is almost 
inconceivable to me how a well-known saloon keeper could 
get by with the Overholt Distillery Co. for 2,850 gallons of 
liquor to be used for nonbeverage purposes. It is just a little 
difficult to understand how that worked out. The Senator may 
work it out, but I do not know how it can be worked out. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I am sorry to disappoint the 
Senator, and I suppose that my acquaintance is inadequate, 
but I never heard of Mr. Goodman until I saw the Hearst's 
article, and I had forgotten since then what his name was. If 
he was the permittee, and if he was a distinguished saloon 
keeper of Pittsburgh, I suppose I ought to know about him, 
but I do not; and I doubt very much whether these people 
knew about him except that he came with a genuine certificate 
and an apparently genuine permit. In all that time, in the 
four years that have followed, there have been many, many 
forged permits, and many efforts that were dishonest and 
criminal to evade the law and get liquor out of that ware- 
house, and that is the only one that has ever succeeded; and 
I venture to state, Mr. President, that there is not another 
warehouse of importance in the United States that has so clear 
a record or has been fooled so seldom as this one of which the 
Senator is speaking. In four years, in spite of all the trickery 
that the wit of man can devise, that is the only time they have 
ever been deceived by these forgeries. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think we ought to 
thank the Senator for giving us the assurance that there is 
one oasis of good liquor in this desert of moonshine. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I want to give the Senator a 
warning along with that assurance. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That it is hard to get? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I understand that the market 
here again I am speaking by hearsay, and I do not know of my 
own knowledge—I understand that the country is flooded with 
counterfeit labels of this particular type of spirits, and I only 
want to caution the Senator to warn his friends, if any of 
them are given to that sort of thing, not to trust to those labels, 
because practically all of them are forged. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator speaking to me or to the 
Senator from Missouri? ; 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am sure that the Senator 
from Tennessee has not any thirsty friends, but I did not know 
about the Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] made inquiry as to the attitude of a 
certain prohibition organization in this matter. I have here 
a statement that is signed by leaders of a number of pro- 
hibition organizations, which I ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
Secretary reading the communication? The Chair hears none, 
and the Secretary will read it. 

The principal clerk read as follows: 

The friends of prohibition enforcement want to know the facts, 
both good and bad, about it, and are cooperating to this end. Com- 
mittees are already at work in Washington investigating various 
phases of this question. 

The subcommittee of the House District Committee, headed by Con- 
gressman Henry R. RATHBONE, of Chicago, is empowered to probe 
prohibition enforcement. It is now investigating the causes of liquor 
lawlessness, the carrying of firearms, and fixing the responsibility for 
the shooting of Senator GREENE. Every phase of the cause of liquor 
lawlessness properly goes to this committee. It has already secured 
much testimony that goes to the bottom of this question. Any com- 
petent evidence relating to the Prohibition Unit's success or failure 
properly comes before this committee. 

Prohibition activities that relate to the Justice Department are be- 
ing investigated by the committee headed by Senator BROOKHART, 
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' Mhe House committee headed by Congressman Burrow is invest! 
gating the alleged violations of the liquor laws by two Members of 
Congress. 

The committee headed by Senator Watson was appointed to inves- 
tigate internal-revenue affairs. The question has been raised as to 
whether or not it should go into an investigation of the prohibition 
enforcement unit, whose activities are now being investigated by 
another committee, 

House Resolution 261 proposes a joint Investigation of the prohi- 
bition unit and 2.75 per cent beer. Other resolutions have been In- 
troduced by wet leaders to investigate prohibition enforcement, evi- 
dently for the purpose of furnishing propaganda for beer and wine 
advocates in the coming primaries and elections. 

It is evident that there are enough committees at work to investi- 
gate every phase of prohibition enforcement, unless one or more of 
them fail to do their duty. It will not add to efficiency or help en- 
forcement to duplicate or multiply these agencies. Every friend of 
law enforcement who knows any fact that will reveal the dereliction 
of any official who is not doing his duty, or who can give facts show- 
ing why the law is not enforced, should come before one of these com- 
mittees and testify. What is needed is facts. Competent testimony 
will run every bootlegger to cover and compel every derelict official to 
act or resign. We urge all good citizens to help produce it. 

Rey. Walter A. Morgan, chairman of the Commission on 
Law Enforeement of the Congregational Churches of 
America; Mrs. Florence V. Watkins, representative 
legal department of National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations; Lucy W. Peabody (Mrs. 
Henry W.), chairman Women's National Committee for 
Law Enforcement; Charles Scanlon, secretary Board of 
Temperance, Presbyterian Churches of United States of 
America; Harry S. Warner, secretary Intercollegiate 
Prohibition Association; Wayne B. Wheeler, general 
counsel and legislative superintendent of the Anti 
Saloon League of America; Clarence True Wilson, gen- 
eral secretary, Methodist Episcopal Board of Temper- 
ance and Publie Morals; James Cannon, jr., chairman 
Commission on Temperance and Social Service, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South; Sam W. Small, secretary 
general of the Constitution Defense League of America; 
Lenna Lowe Yost, legislative representative National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I think that statement 
presents the attitude of the leading prohibition organizations 
of the country. I want to say that as far as I am concerned 
I am entirely willing to trust this committee to do the right 
thing and to pursue the right course. If they think an inves- 
tigation of prohibition enforcement should be made, in addition 
to that which is being made in the House, they will and should 
do so, I am sure, however, they will not desire to engage in 
any unnecessary work or any work of duplication. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator how he interprets that remarkable document and what 
he thinks was intended to be accomplished by it—the document 
which has just been read? What was the purpose of that 
statement? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me add—for I rose to ask the 
same question—what does it mean, anyway? What is their 
position to-day? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It explains itself. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think that is 
the most remarkable document—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
at that point? Perhaps I can enlighten him. g 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad to receive any en- 
lightenment which it is possible for me to get. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The document was offered by the 
Senator from Texas as a reply to an Inquiry from me as to 
whether or not the original proponents of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the officials of the Anti-Saloon League favor the in- 
vestigation of the prohibition unit by the Senator's committee, 
and that is the answer. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh! I did not understand that. 
If it was written in response to an inguiry, I think it is a 
perfectly proper reply. It is entirely right for them to set 
forth their views upon the subject; but I did not understand 
that it was in reply to any inquiry, and I assumed, therefore, 
that it was purely voluntary. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, The inquiry was made here just a 
minute ago. The letter was already prepared and here—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I see it? 

Mr. WILLIS. I was just looking at it, but I will loan it to 
the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield a moment while he is reading that? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yesterday I introduced a 
resolution and asked for its immediate consideration, and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dial] asked that it go over, 
I understand the Senator from South Carolina is content to 
have the resolution adopted If we eliminate from it subheads 
8 and 4. That I am willing to do, and I ask for its immediate 
adoption. 

Mr. DIAL. With the elimination of those two subheads I 
have no objection to its adoption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is in doubt about 
putting the question on the resolution of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. The Senate is operating under a unanimons- 
consent agreement to consider Senate Resolution 211. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Chair has received other 
matters very recently, and I thought probably it would be tn 
order to have the resolution adopted. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its adoption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to tak- 
ing up the resolution offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we are operating under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let us have a vote on the pending resolu- 
tion first. There is a resolution now pending, and I think 
debate has been exhausted on it. Let us vote on it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have the floor, 
and I do not care to yield for the purpose of haying other 
business transacted. If the Senator from Massachusetts de- 
sires to make some remarks in connection with the matter we 
are discussing, I gladly yield to him, but not for the purpose 
of having any other business transacted. 

I think the Senator from New York rather konfused the situa- 
pa by stating that this was in response to an inquiry made by 


‘i Mr. F I quoted the Senator from Texas when 
e read it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I put it in the Recorp in direct response to 
an inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The question I asked was, 
What was the occasion for the preparation of this document in 
the first place? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought the Senator asked, What was 
the oceasion for the presentation of it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, no; I had quite a different 
thought entirely. I do not suppose any Member of Congress has 
used his voice and his vote any more than I have regarding the 
prohibition movement, but I am unable to understand why this 
remarkable document should have been prepared. If I am able 
to understand the document, it purports to favor congressional 
investigation of the enforcement of the liquor laws of the 
country. It refers to various committees which are doing that 
sort of thing. But here is another committee of the Senute 
which it is alleged is going to engage in that sort of an in- 
vestigation. The Secretary of the Treasury and the President 
of the United States protest against it, and then comes this 
remarkable document, so far as I can see for no other purpose 
than to help out the political side of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the President of the United States, I hope I 
am in error about this matter, but if it is right for one agency 
of the Congress to investigate this subject, upon what theory, 
from the standpoint of prohibition, can it be said that it is 
wrong for another agency to do it? 

Mr. President, I am a member of this committee, and I never 
knew, from anything which occurred before the committee, that 
there was any intention of investigating the prohibition unit. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator know who sent those 
communications to Senators? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico, All I know about it is that it 
was produced here by the Senator from Texas in response to 
a question asked by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator got one this morning, or yes- 
terday, himself? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not recall. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator did. Every Senator got ane. 
I did, and I am sure I was uot particularly favored above all 
others. x 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is quite likely it came to my 
desk. I am just advised that a similar document has been 
sent by Mr. Wheeler probably to every Senator, I do not recall 
getting one, myself. I see that the Senator from Utah says he 
received one. The Senator from New York says he did not 
receive one, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not often receive documents from 


him. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. It is just possible that I did 
receive one. 
` Mr. REED of Missouri. Perhaps the Senator from Texas, 
who produced this document, can tell us how he got it, whether 
it was accompanied by a letter; and he may let us have the 
correspondence, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the statement came to my 
desk from my office with my other mail, unaccompanied by the 
envelope. It contains the opinion of leaders of representative 
prohibition organizations, They have as much right to express 
their opinion and to put it in writing as have any other citi- 
zens of the United States. I take my stand with the people 
who signed this statement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That, of course, if the Senator will 
pardon me, goes without saying, that wherever they stand 
there stands the Senator from Texas. 

The inquiry I made—and I made it not to be offensive in any 
way—was whether this document did come to the Senator ac- 
companied by a letter from Wayne B. Wheeler. I thought that 
if that were true he might produce the letter. I hardly think 
I am on correspondence terms with my friend Wheeler, and I 
would like to see the letter he sent ont. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, the signatures speak for 
themselves. The signatures have been read, and all the signers 
are equally responsible for the statement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But if it was accompanied by a let- 
ter, that might throw some light on it, and I ask the Senator 
if it was accompanied by a letter? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. As I said to the Senator, I have no knowl- 
edge as to that. It came to my desk with the other mail from 
my office, unaccompanied by letter. or envelope. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, I do not believe there is a word of testimony before 
the committee of which the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
is chairman, and of which I am a member, which related in any 
way to the question of prohibition or any investigation of the 
prohibition unit of the bureau. That had never been brought 
to the attention of the committee as a whole, unless it was 
something that escaped my mind and was of but little impor- 
tance. I can not remember a word being said before the com- 
mittee about the prohibition unit at all, That question only 
arose after the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] had 
engaged Mr. Heney to assist him in the committee in carrying 
on its work, and then overnight, without a word being said in 
the committee about the prohibition unit, and so on, as I recall, 
without any determination that the committee would enter upon 
an investigation of the prohibition unit, the very next morning 
came this remarkable letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the President and the letter from the President to the Senate, 
and then the very remarkable speech of the Senator from 
Indiana upon the general subject. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gladly yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Had the Senator from Indiana introduced 
his resolution to discharge his committee before that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. He introduced it the same day, 
as I recall. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did he consult with the committee before 
he introduced it? h 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. He did not. There was not 
a word said about it, 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Now that there has been considerable said about 
it, and it must be generally conceded that the resolution if 
adopted will give the committee power to make such an investi- 
gation, does the Senator from New Mexico, as a member of 
the committee, think that the prohibition unit should be im- 
mune from such an inquiry? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In view of the remarkable 
Jetter to which I have just referred, I think I shall favor 
asking this committee to go into that bureau and make an 
investigation. But what I said was that until after the em- 

loyment of Mr. Heney nothing had been said regarding the 
nyestigation of the prohibition unit. 

I think it my duty to make some comment as to how this 
question arose. It is my pleasure to make the comment, in 


view of the fact that the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Couzens] is unable to be present. 

As I have heretofore stated, the Senator from Michigan neces- 
sarily undertook the real work of the committee. The other four 
members of the committee were engaged daily in connection 


with the work of the Finance Committee. The Senator from 
Michigan was the only one who was in a position to carry 
on this work. 


The Senator from Michigan is not a lawyer. I realized in 
the beginning that the duties of that committee would be very 
arduous, and would involve much detail. After the committea 
had been going forward with its work for two or three weeks, 
I remember meeting the Senator from Michigan in the Chamber 
here and discussing briefly the work of the committee, and 
I then suggested to him that what the committee needed was 
a good lawyer, somebody who could take up the evidence and 
sift it, and in that way aid the members of the committee, as 
well as eliminate from the record yarious irrelevant matters. 
There was no suggestion at that time that an attorney would 
be employed, and it was not until the day. of the employment 
of Mr. Heney by the Senator from Michigan that I had any 
information whatever that such an employment was in con- 
templation. 

I knew, as well as I could know anything, that the Senator 
from Michigan was actuated by the very highest purpose. He 
simply wanted to serve his country. He wanted to do the 
thing which the Senate had authorized that committee to do, 
and it was only for the purpose of getting adequate assistance 
that he made that employment. I am sure that he looked upon 
it as nothing more than the employment by him of an extra 
clerk, just the same as many Senators here are doing. I ven- 
ture to say that the large percentage of the Members of this 
body employ extra help at their own personal expense. We 
have heard it stated here that some Senators are spending 
more than $10,000 a year for that purpose. Then why should 
not the Senator from Michigan have done so if he saw fit? 

After we learned that the Senator from Michigan had em- 
ployed Mr. Heney, then the question came up as to how his 
services should be utilized. The Senator from Indiana will 
bear me out in the statement that when the resolution came 
before the committee it was a question whether Mr. Heney 
should be permitted to conduct the investigation as he saw fit 
or as the committee saw fit, and after discussing the matter, 
after the Senator from Michigan had said and every member 
of the committee had said that there was no such thing in view, 
I then proposed to amend the resolution and did get it amended 
by inserting the words “under the supervision of the com- 
mittee,” 

Mr. President, I know that the Senator from Michigan had no 
idea of going out simply upon a muckraking expedition any 
more than any other member of the committee had. But I 
think that if it should come to the committee that there has 
been corruption in the prohibition unit, it should be exposed. 
It is only through that kind of thing that we can formulate 
our ideas as to legislation, the only way by which we can know 
whether legislation is needed or not. But we were not willing 
to allow testimony to go into the public records of the com- 
mittee until after the committee had considered it and decided 
whether it was relevant or not. That was the attitude of the 
committee. But just the next morning after it became known 
that Mr. Heney had been employed, then it was that the re- 
markable letter from the Secretary of the Treasury went to the 
President and the still more remarkable message from the 
President came to the Senate, 

I do not believe I should stop without saying a word in re- 
gard to Mr. Heney. I have known Francis J. Heney only in 
a very casual way for a number of years. I have known him, 
however, more intimately through his general reputation, 
Since this controversy arose I have tried to get some real 
knowledge as to Mr. Heney’s career. From the information 
which I have obtained I do not believe the aspersions which 
have been cast upon his name in this Chamber are justified in 
any degree. He is spoken of here as one who is known as a 
great criminal lawyer, The information I get is that he has 
tried but one or two criminal cases in his life, and they were 
without any compensation. He volunteered his services in the fer- 
reting out of graft in the city of San Francisco, and on another 
occasion he was invited to take charge of a case by the 
lamented ex-Senator Knox when Mr. Knox was connected 
with the United States Government as Attorney General. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield, í 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. Francis J. Heney was attorney general 
of Arizona for some time a number of years ago. True, at 
that time he was a young man. That was some 25 or 30 years 
ago, but even as a young man he demonstrated profound 
knowledge of the law, and amongst the eminent lawyers in 
Arizona he was regarded as foremost. The judges of both 
political parties united in paying tribute to his talent as a 
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lawyer, and his services as attorney general were highly Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I had reference to an entirely 


creditable to him and to Arizona. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suppose it was more than 30 
years ago that he was attorney general of Arizona? 

Mr. ASHURST. It was about 28 or 29 years ago. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, This information relates to 
the time after he was attorney general of the Territory of 
Arizona. I am informed that his business for the last 30 years 
has been that of an attorney for corporations and business 
interests, except in two instances: Once for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, when at the urgent solicitation of United States At- 
torney General Philander C. Knox he conducted the Oregon 
land-fraud prosecution ; and once for the city of San Francisco, 
when as a volunteer he undertook to clean up the graft and 
corruption which was rampant in that city immediately after 
it had been stricken by the earthquake and fire in 1906. For 
this work, which continued for three years, Heney, although 
far from being a rich man, refused to accept any compensation 
whatever from either public or private sources. 

In the Oregon land-fraud cases Heney brought about the 
repeal by Congress of the Heu land act, under which many 
millions of acres of the finest timberland in Washington, Ore- 
gon, and northern California had been acquired within the 
short period of three or four years by fraudulent and corrupt 
practices and unjust exchanges on a wholesale scale whieh 
threatened the complete monopolization of all the timberlands 
that were then left in public ownership, outside of forest 
reserves. His exposures and prosecutions also brought about 
a new consideration and administration of the timber and 
stone act, which had been a prolific souree of fraud and cor- 
ruption during the preeeding 30 years and under which vast 
holdings of timberlands had been fraudulently acquired and 
concentrated in the hands of a few men and corporations, As 
& result of Heney’s work and advice, President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of Interior Garfield classified all the remaining tim- 
berlands under appraised valuations running from $2.50 per 
acre minimum upward, whereas prior to that time all timber- 
lands, regardless of their value, had been sold at the fixed 
price of $2.50 per acre under the authority of an act of 
Congress which provided that this should be the minimum 
price and which put no restriction en the maximum price. The 
low valuation of $2.50 per acre on timberiands, a very large 
Proportion of which were worth from $10 te $100 per acre, 
had proven to be too great a temptation for ordinary human 
nature to withstand; and the simple remedy ef appraising and 
selling these lands at from 25 te 50 per cent of their actual 
market value instead of from 5 to 10 per cent thereof put 
almost a cemplete stop te the extensive frauds and saved the 
remaining timberlands from immediate monopolization. 

We ali knew what occurred in the San Francisco graft prose- 
cutions. I do not need to refer to them. I shall not go into the 
packer investigation at this time any more than to say that 
Heney was not the one who prosecuted the criminal cases. He 
made an investigation of the packer concerns with the view of 
showing the combinations which existed among them, but he 
recommended a settlement of the litigation by an agreement 
as to future eonduct. This was under the supervision of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

I do not know whether anything bas been said regarding a 
lawsuit which Mr. Heney had in connection with some land in 
California where some of his relatives were involved. I have 
a telegram. giving the opinien of the court and in that opimion 
it seems to me the court went as far as any court could go in 
absolutely exonerating Mr. Heney from any bad or improper 
conduct in the case or in the bringing of the case. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. Does the Senator refer to a charge made 
against Mr. Heney that some of his intimate relatives were 
remotely interested in a land case brought by the Government! 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; it was simply a suit be 
tween relatives of the Heney family. The Government was 
not involved. I do not know that it had been mentioned on the 
floor of the Senate. If I could learn that it had been, I should 
enjoy very much having printed in the Recorp a copy of the 
opinion of the court, because aecording to the opinion of the 
eourt there was absolutely nothing in the recerd of that ease 
to discredit Mr. Heney. ~ 

Mr. ASHURST. I was going to say that I have heard the 
charge and have heard it for years to the effect that Mr. Heney 
was in some way less diligent than he should have been in the 
prosecution of some land-fraud case because some relative 
of his was remotely interested. I am quite familiar with the 
case to which common rumor refers. 


OME, ASHURST. 
r. I want to say on the general land cases 
that in Mr. Heney’s prosecution, so far as I have been able to 
know, and I followed them closely at the time, they were 
entirely to his credit. I know that enormously powerful and 
potent influences were attempted to be brought against him to 
induce him to relax the rigor of his prosecution, but he never 
relaxed at all. He pressed forward with courage and ability, 
and about the only complaint I ever heard against Mr. Heney 
Was that he was successful in getting men convicted who prab- 
ably ought to have been convicted so far as the record shows. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know what the present 
relations are between Mr. Heney and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr, Couzens], but if the resolution is adopted, so far 
as I am concerned, nothing which has been said here would 
have any influence upon my mind against the employment of 
Mr. Heney. I think that might be clearly understood. I would 
ouly speak for myself, but from what I have learned and what 
I have heard here I think that the committee would do a great 
public service if it could avail itself of the services of Mr. 
Heney. If there is no fraud to be uncovered, why should there 
ee to one be teh nee more than to another? If 
eau will permit the t of day to be turned u 
why should there be any fear of Mr. Heney, even 1 15 
be considered one of the great criminal lawyers of the country? 
Mr. President, with all due regard and respect to which we 
should entertain for the Secretary of the Treasury, one of the 
highest officers in the land, it is beyond me to explain why 
there should be this objection to turning the light upon the 
bureau. It seems to me that, with all the criticism that has 
been cast abroad throughout this great land, the Secretary of 
the Treasury should invite rather than seek to close the door 
to investigation. 


I do not suggest and I have no information bearing upon the 
operations of that burean which would justify me in making 
any charges. I have no evidence in my possession which 1 
think should go into the record of any committee. But I do 
stand here insisting that the Senate has the right to make 
these investigations, and that it should not be deterred by any- 
thing that has taken place. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I had not the slightest intention 
of participating in this debate, but the very apparent and, to me, 
remarkable effort to keep out of the purview of the activities of 
the committee its possible inquiry into the prohibition unit 
under the Internal Revenne Department leads me to address the 
Seuate at least very briefly: 

It appeals to me that the very opposition te the suggested 
inquiry emphasizes its necessity. 

With all the investigations that have been undertaken during 
the present session of the Congress, many of them fruitful, some 
of them constructive, some of them not so much so, certainly if 
a committee of the Senate is to investigate the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, in view of all the charges, justified or other- 
wise, which have been made relating to the failure of the pro- 
hibition unit, the committee would overlook its responsibility 
should it not make some inquiry there. That unit has an appro- 
priation, as I recall, of approximately $12,000,000, which is quite 
a sum of money. It employs agents in every State of the 
Union, policing every section of the States. Certainly no one 
who is a sincere believer in the enforcement of the law—and E 
hope we all are; I know I am—ean be satisfied with present 
conditions so far as the observance of the national prohibition 
law is concerned. Therefore it would seem to me that the 
original advocates of that law—and I questioned its terms or 
provisions, as everyone knows—should be the first to welcome 
any investigation whieh might improve the administration of 
the law. 

The prohibition unit, after all is said and done, is to a great 
extent a police department. Everyone knows that a police de- 
partment in any city, large or small, is in the very nature of 
things subjected to all kinds and types of influence. Everyone 
knows that in this particular bureau the temptations are very 
great. In any investigation of a police department in any large 
city the usual result of such investigation or turning on of the 
light is an improvement. Conditions are discovered, which 
have existed because of the lack, perhaps, of sufficient surveil- 
lance, that require improvement; improvement is made; and, 
temporarily, at least, the result of such investigations has 
always been to the best interest of the community and the pro- 
tection of society. Why should there be any different view- 
point in connection with this great responsibility, this difficult 
responsibility of endeavoring to enforce the prohibition act, 
with the protests and the challenges that everyone knows exist? 
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I believe some of the protests and challenges are justified; I 
am not going into detall on that to-day, althongh I may do so 
at some later date; but I believe that the protests and chal- 
lenges are to some extent justified, because the prohibition or 
Volstead Act in some of its provisions attempts to curtail the 
liberties of the public beyond what the Constitution itself con- 
templates; in other words, it is a well-known fact that the Con- 
stitution only prohibits the sale and transportation of intoxicat- 
ing beverages; it does not prohlbit the sale and transportation 
of alcoholic beverages. It very distinctly stipulates that the 
prohibition shall be of the sale and transportation of intoxicat- 
ing beverages. 

On the other hand, the Volstead Act, the national prohibition 
act, prohibits the use of any beverage containing one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol or more. I think everyone knows, and I 
think it has been generally admitted by the original proponents 
of this legislation that one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol is not 
intoxicating or near intoxicating; but that percentage was 
simply adopted, as I recall the argument at the time, in order 
possibly that a better enforcement of the prohibition law could 
be brought about. 

We have had four years’ experience, and I contend that no 
one can take the position, following those four years of experi- 
ence, that that law, which, in my judgment, is in contravention 
of the intent of the Constitution, has been successfully or 
Satisfactorily enforced. 

I have contended that Congress has not the moral right to 
deny the people through an act of Congress what the Constitu- 
tion permits. I contend further that in enacting the Volstead 
Act, with its provision relative to less than one-half of 1 per 
cent maximum alcoholic content we have denied the public what 
the Constitution permits. In my judgment—I may be wrong, 
but I sincerely believe it is a correct analysis that that fact 
being thoroughly realized to-day throughout the country has 
much to do with the protests and the challenges we hear on 
every side. 

So, Mr. President, while as I have stated I did not intend to 
discuss in detail possible improvements of the Volstead Act, I 
believe that possibly improvements of the act—and it is not 
sacred any more than is any other act of Congress—could be 
made which would develop better observance of the law. 

However, I rose to-day because of the plain indication, as 
developed by the letter which was submitted by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] and read at the desk, of the desire 
on the part of the officials of the.organization referred to in the 
letter, which takes to itself much of the control and handling 
of this question, not to have any thorough investigation of this 
department of the Government. As I said in the opening, the 
very opposition to this investigation emphasizes its necessity. 
If, as has so often been said referring to other investigations, 
an investigation of the prohibition unit shall demonstrate that 
the best system has been adopted and is being used by that 
unit, then certainly the original proponents of the law will have 
Won n great victory, and it will have been established that this 
bureau is doing the very best it can do under the circumstances, 
difficult as we all know them to be. The mere fact that they 
apparently do not want the investigation, that they fall back 
on the flimsy excuse that there is already an investigation in 
the District, and that that should be sufficient to ascertain the 
activities of this bureau, in itself to me is evidence that an in- 
vestigation is most necessary. Why should there be any ex- 
ception here? Certainly no one is proud of present accomplish- 
ments, 

In -speaking upon this subject I am not entering at all into 
the personal side of the controversy which has apparently 
brought it about. I do not care whether it was the Governor 
of Pennsylvania or some one else who ‘took advantage of the 
existence of the committee to suggest that the prohibition unit 
Should be investigated. I believe that ought to be done; and 
I believe that the best interests of the country would be served 
and, perhaps, a better system to help bring about a better 
observance of the law might be the result of such an investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. President, it does not make a particle of difference what 
our individual opinions may be as to the wisdom of the pro- 
hibition amendment. I questioned its wisdom, as I think every- 
one knows, and I decidedly question, as I haye already briefly 
stated, some provisions of the Volstead law. 

None of us, however, can have any other conviction than a 
positive one as to the necessity of encouraging in every way 
observance of the law. No one can put us in the false posi- 
tion because we are not in sympathy with the provisions of an 
existing law that we are against enforcement of the law or that 


we wish to encourage ‘violations of the law. The two positions 
are absolutely distinct. 

Now that we have the eigthteenth amendment as part of the 
fundamental law of the land, I want to see the enforcement act 
honestly representative of the eighteenth amendment; I want 
it to be a correct interpretation of the provisions of the eight- 
eenth amendment. When prohibition was proposed the people 
of this great country voted for or against the eighteenth 
amendment through the election of their various State legisla- 
tures, but they did not vote on the wisdom of provisions of 
the Volstead Act; only in isolated cases have they ever had 
such an opportunity. The Volstead Act should represent the 
eighteenth amendment, not in effect nullify it. ‘The eighteenth 
amendment became a part of the law of the land, and it must 
be respected and upheld in every possible manner, In my 
judgment, the Volstead Act has been a failure in the function 
it was supposed to serve as a measure through which to enforce 
the Constitution of the United States. $ 

The opposition to this inquiry might lead one to assume that 
there is fear of the result. What other interpretation can we 
take? It can not upset this bureau of the Government to have 
it stated that its present system and policy are the best that 
could be devised. It should be an encouragement to the leaders 
of the bureau if that is found to be the case. Conversely, if 
the contrary is found to be the fact, and it is ascertained that 
the present administration of law is not the best that could be 
devised or that there is corruption in the bureau, as freely 
stated by the Governor of Pennsylvania—and I know nothing 
about it; I am merely quoting his words—then of course the 
investigation is most necessary and timely. All the investiga- 
tions we have conducted have supposedly been for the purpose 
of clarifying situations and of improving conditions, and I 
should think ‘the real friends and the original proponents of 
the prohibition legislation would absolutely welcome the oppor- 
tunity to improve and strengthen the administration of the law. 

The committee is composed of Members of the Senate, all of 
whom I believe have yoted for measures which would strengthen 
the national prohibition act. It is made up of the Senator 
from Indiana IMr. Warson], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine], and the Senator from Michigan _ 
IMr. Couzens]. I have read in the public press that the Sena- 
tor from Michigan believes that an increase of the alcoholic 
content of beverages would be proper under the Constitution, 
just as I have indicated to be my position in the remarks I 
have already made. 

That dees not in any way place him in a position where he 
does not want to see, and.on the contrary I am positive that 
he does want to see, the most eflicient administration possible 
of this department. Therefore I was glad to hear the Senator 
from New Mexico, when this discussion developed, state very 
positively and very plainly that he believed that an inquiry 
and investigation of this department was wise and timely; and 
Lam going to vote for this resolution with the idea that such 
an investigation will be made, as well as any further inquiry 
into the income tax department of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau that wise statesmanship would deem to be proper and 
necessary. A 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, it seems absurd that a reso- 
lution: to whieh nobody is -opposed should oceupy the attention 
of the Senate for half a day. I had not theught to say any- 
thing at all upon this question, but I am unwilling to permit 
the statements made by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epe] to go unchallenged in this body. 

The alleged faets Which the Senator states are as amazing 
as his logic. The other day he spoke here with great éloquence 
and power, opposing the investigation of the Secretary of tlie 
Treasury, and one of the reasons alleged was because the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the President were opposed to that 
investigation upon grounds which he thought good, and upon 
grounds which I thought good. He now says, however, be- 
cause he alleges that the friends of prohibition are opposed to 
the investigation, that that is why it ought to be investigated. 
I submit that the two-conclusions and the logie used in the two 
eases are mutually destructive. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. ‘WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. If 
he ean explain it, he ought to have an opportunity now. 

Mr. EDGE. I listened with great pleasure and approval to 


the Senator from Ohio a day or two ago when he answered 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], who eriticized 
a speech the Senator from Ohio had made, as I recall, in the 
city of Pittsburgh. The Senator from Ohio then based his ex- 
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ceptions mainly on the fact that the Senator from Mississippi 
did not tell all the story. This case is entirely parallel. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator has not given me a chance to tell 
all the story. He rises to explain before I begin the story; but 
go ahead. 

Mr. EDGE. I shall be glad to tell it for the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. Pine! 

Mr. EDGE. The main contention of my objection to the 
resolution to which the Senator refers—and I think I addressed 
the Senate twice on the same general subject—was the fact 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] had found 
it necessary to invoke a law passed 140 years ago, as I recall, 
in 1789, prohibiting the Secretary of the Treasury engaging 
in commerce and business and some other provisions of that 
character. I am sure the Senator from Ohio will remember 
that. It was upon the basis of that old law being brought out 
on the floor of the Senate as a reason for the investigation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury because he might have and per- 
haps had technically violated the provisions of the law of 1789 in 
engaging in commerce or industry or business that I opposed 
that resolution. As to the subject of prohibition, if the Sena- 
tor will go further in the same speech he will find that I said 
that I thought there was an opportunity to find something that 
might be interesting if they investigated the prohibition depart- 
ment. If the Senator cares to read the speech, I am sure he 
will find that paragraph in it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if my friend the Senator from 
New Jersey is willing to let that statement go as an explanation 
of what he said formerly and what he said to-day, I am per- 
fectly willing; but the fact remains that he opposed the in- 
vestigation of the Secretary of the Treasury because the See- 
retary of the Treasury did not want to be investigated, and 
he now says that the prohibition department ought to be in- 
vestigated because, as he says, it does not want to be investi- 
gated. The fact is that the friends of prohibition are not op- 
posing any legitimate inquiry. The letter which was placed in 
the Recorp by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] called 
attention to the fact that two or three investigations are now 
going on. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, let me add that it was 
placed there in response to an inquiry by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] as to what was the attitude of 
the prohibition organizations in reference to this subject. 

Mr. WILLIS. Precisely. The milk in the coconut is to 
be found in the statement which the Senator made in the latter 
part of his speech. He is not so much dissatisfied with the 
method of enforcement as he is with the law itself. He is 
opposed to the Volstead Act. He is one of that small minority 
that favors the light-wine and beer proposition. 

Mr. EDGE. No, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then what does the Senator favor? 

Mr. EDGE. I can not permit that statement to go in the 
Recorp unchallenged. I might favor it if I felt that it was 
legal to get it; but I have always very carefully confined my 
criticisms of the Volstead Act to what I felt reasonably would 
be constitutional. I do not think it would be possible to in- 
crease the alcoholic content beyond a point that reasonable 
interpretation of the Supreme Court might permit as nonin- 
toxicating, which, in my judgment, would not include light 
wines of any kind. 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, where is that point? I want to under- 
stand the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. That point is open to argument and discussion. 
I think that all of the scientific researches, all the customs and 
practices of other countries where a defining point is made, 
have placed it from 2} to 3 per cent. The question is an open 
one until the court has an opportunity to determine. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is the Senator in favor of 2.75 per cent 
beer, or opposed to it? 

Mr. EDGE. I am in favor of 2.75 per cent beer and be- 
lieve it constitutional. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thought the Senator was. 

Mr. EDGE. But that is not light wines. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I presume that 2.75 per cent beer is not 
light wines. The Senator is not in favor of the present law, 
and he thinks it ought to be amended; that is a defensible 
position. Any man has a right to take that position. I do 
not criticize the Senator for that, though I disagree with him, 
but the facts upon which he bases his statement certainly 
must be looked into a little bit, 

The Senator says that the law has been a failure. I desire 
to appeal to other authority. It is significant, by the way, 
that there has been the most trouble about law enforcement in 
States where Senators were not in sympathy with the law 


and did not recommend appointment of men that were in sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the law that would enforce it. 

Mr. EDGE. Is the Senator referring 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not referring to any State; I am making 
a general statement. 

Mr. EDGE. Would the Senator include in that statement a 
State like Florida, for instance? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know anything about that State, 
That is a good way off. I had in mind some that were nearer, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do. 

Mr. BRUCE. I hope the Senator will not include me in any 
statement of that kind. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRUCE. Nothwithstanding my strong convictions on 
the subject of prohibition, as long as prohibition is the law of 
the country I believe absolutely in its proper enforeement—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not have the Senator in mind at all. 

Mr. BRUCE. Not only by the courts but by all the agencies 
of the Government of every sort. General Grant used to say 
that the best way to repeal a bad law is to enforce it. I agrea 
with him entirely. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my friend from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What I am interested in is the 
statement of the Senator that prohibition is the greatest failure 
where Senators from the State are opposed to prohibition, and 
will not permit the appointment of officers who will enforce the 
law. I want to ask the Senator if he knows of any State where 
any Senator opposed to prohibition has even been consulted 
with reference to who would be appointed to enforce the law; 
and I will couple another question with that—if he does not 
know it to be a fact that for a long time it was the custom to 
require the indorsement by the prohibition authorities or prohi- 
bition officers of all of the men appointed to enforce the law? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in the first place, I want en- 
tirely to absolve the Senator from Missouri from the statement 
I was making, because, frankly, I had in mind those cases 
where Republican Senators had been consulted as to matters of 
appointment. I assumed that the Senator had not been con- 
sulted. It is a matter of common knowledge that Senators are 
consulted in some cases about appointments. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But does the Senator know of any 
instance where a Republican or a Democratic Senator has pre- 
vented the appointment of prohibition officers who would enforce 
the law? 

Mr. WILLIS. I regret to have to say, Mr. President, that I 
do know of such cases. The Senator, I am sure, would not want 
me to go into any 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I certainly would want to know it. 
I certainly want to know, now and here, if there is a Senator 
of the United States who has deliberately sought to nullify a 
law, and who has been sufficiently potential with the President 
or any of the President's subordinates to prevent the appoint- 
ment of officers who would enforce the law. If that is true, 
then there are some Senators who ought to be removed. If that 
is true, there are some prohibition officers who name these 
enforcing officers who ought to be removed. If that is true, and 
was brought to the knowledge of the President who appointed 
the heads of the prohibition department, and he knew what was 
being done, then there ought to be a President impeached. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not desire that my friend 
from Missouri shall make arguments for me that I did not make. 
I did not say—or at any rate, did not mean to say—that there 
was any Senator who was undertaking to nullify the law. What 
I meant to say, and what I think I did say, was that in some 
States where Republican Senators were not in sympathy with 
the law recommendations were urged for appointment of men 
who were not in sympathy with the purposes of the law, and, 
who therefore were inclined to put forth but little effort to 
enforce the law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I decline to mention any, to get down to cases, 
or name any States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not want to ask the Senator to do 
that. 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But if that statement is true, is not that 
the strongest argument that has been made for an investiga- 
tion—that the service is full of men who were put there for 
political reasons, and who are seeking to nullify the law? 
Therefore, since the Senator believes in enforcing the law, that 
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4s the strongest argument that anyone has’ made that the pro- 
hibition unit ought to be investigated. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think that conclusion would 
not be justified, in view of the fact that there are at least two, 
and perhaps three, investigations going on at the present time. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

Mr, WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the reference which the Senator 
has made several times to States represented by Republican 
Senators where recommendations were made for the appoint- 
ment of enforcement oflicers who were not in sympathy with 
the enforcement of the law, I think justifies him in permitting 
me to answer him very briefly. 

If he in any way referred to New Jersey—I can not think 
that he did, because the Senator from Ohio is ysually very 
careful to look up his facts—it is a matter of record, which 
the Senator from Ohio can ascertain for himself if he will in- 
vestigate it, that the present prohibition enforcement officer in 
the State of New Jersey, Mr. Chamberlain, was recommended 
by the senior Senator from New Jersey, myself. He has been 


* in office, I think, about six or seven months. Some little time 


back, about three or four months ago, a charge was lodged 
against the prohibition enforcement director to the effect that 
he had not performed his duty as well as his critics felt it 
should be done, or, at least, that his administration should be 
investigated. This prohibition enforcement officer has the 
great total of 21 men in the State of New Jersey, with some 
four million inhabitants, with many things happening on the 
coast with which we are generally familiar, through the news- 
papers. 

The result of the investigation conducted by the Intelligence 
Department of the Internal Revenue Bureau, which I know 
the Senator will be glad to have me state, was completed about 
a month ago and demonstrated that this official had succeeded 
in his few months of administration in quadrupling the number 
of arrests which had been followed with many convictions. I 
would not attempt to hazard a guess from memory of the tre- 
mendous increase in the amount of spirits.and liquors that have 
been confiscated under the direction of this little army of 21 
men in a State with a population of 4,000,000, but the net re- 
sult of the investigation was a public statement of approyal, 
published in the newspapers, covering the administration of his 
office and the care and zeal which he has exhibited in this very 
et task. This I say in fairness to the director of New 

ersey. z 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator has made 
a good deal better speech for law enforcement in my time than 
he made in his own time. I am glad he made that speech. 

The purpose for which I rose was to place before the Senate 
and in the Recorp some statement of fact as to how the law has 
worked out. The Senator from New Jersey advances the idea 
that it has been a failure. There is a good deal of that propa- 
ganda sown around over the country. I was therefore very 
much interested to know what some other people outside of the 
country thought about this. 

Not long since Mr. Lloyd-George made a trip over to this 
country, and after he got back home he made—regarding pro- 
hibition—this statement to the press, which I thought was ex- 
eeediugly interesting. He said: 

I went to America with the usual European prejudice against it, 
hearing that it was demoralizing America and that there was more 


liquor than ever. 
- That is not true—not in the least. There are some men who get it. 


-But I believe it is mostly very bad liquor. Some have already been 


poisoned, and others are getting frightened for fear that their turn 
will be next. 
The only unemployed in America are the gaolers. The children of 


_ America never saw such times as they have now. 


So, In the opinion of Mr. Lloyd-George, the law is working 
out pretty well. 

Ambassador Geddes made an interesting statement not long 
since. He said to his people: > 


I don't think the people of Englund recognize, amid the mass of 
stories of viomtion of the prohibition laws of the United States, how 
strong the feeling of the best minds of the best people of America is 
on the subject of prohibition. Given the American problem, given the 
American climate, T think that if I were an American I would be a 
prohibitionist. 

Then it would be interesting to know what the governors of 


some of the States have said about this subject. If I may have 
permission, I will read the statements of the governors, 


Gov. Thomas McRae, of Arkansas, said: 


There are thousands of homes in Arkansas where a greater measure 
of domestic happiness exists, where less of privatlon and want are to 
be found, all due to our prohibition laws, State and National. Busi- 
ness men, such as merchants, sawmill operators, construction con- 
tractors, and manufacturers, tell us that labor conditions have been 
more satisfactory under prohibition than before. There is greater 
thrift, less suffering, and more domestic and community tranquillity 
than during the days of the open saloon. 


Gov. Walter M. Pierce, of Oregon, said: 


I know that prohibition has vastly improved the condition of the 
workingmen. Many little feet wear shoes to-day, and these same chik 
dren have books to read and study that they would not have if we had 
the booze joints back or the legalized sale of liquor in any form. The 
wives and children have more at stake in this fight than any other 
class. To-day thousands of workingmen after their day's work is done 
go home and rest, work in their garden around bome, when formerly 
they spent all their leisure time at the corner saloon. 

If we elect men to office in sympathy with the prohibition law our 
trouble will vanish at once. We can not expect drinking officers and 
Judges to honestly enforce the law, for they are not in sympathy with 
it. I hope the people everywhere, those who believe In clean homes, 
will vote for men for office who belleve in the enforcement of laws, 
including the prohibition law. 


Gov. Percival Baxter, of Maine, said: 


The people of Maine of all classes and all occupations have greatly 
benefited by prohibition. Our savings banks have larger deposits than 
ever before, the homes of our people are more comfortable, and our 
children are growing up without a knowledge of liquor and the évils 
that accompany it. 


Gov, A. J. Groesbeck, of Michigan, said: 

The people of Michigan would never think of going back to the 
license system. 

Gov. W. D. Denny, of Delaware, said: 


I believe that the beneficial result of prohibition, both morally and 
economically, can not be overestimated, applying, to the workingman 
and all classes of citizens in the country. 


Gov. A. V. Donahey, of my own State, and not of my political 
faith, I may state, said: 


The State of Ohio and all classes of citizens in the State are 
better off economically, morally, and in every other way by reason 
of prohibition. Money that used to be spent for liquor now is spent 
for things more essential, or at least for things from which the families 
of men derive some benefit or pleasure. Ohio was the first populous 
State to vote dry, and it is drier in sentiment now than it ever was. 


Gov. William Sweet, Colorado: 


Above all other classes in the community, labor has gained the 
most, and has the most to gain from the honest enforcement of pro- 
hibition, ‘The workingman has been able by his savings to improve 
greatly his economic status. He is in a better position to withstand 
unemployment when it comes, and can afford to give his family and 
himself a greater measure of happiness in the enjoyment of life. 


Goy. Arthur M. Hyde, Missouri: 


I am of the opinion that all classes of people have been the gainers 
from the enforcement of prohibition. Prohibition has improved the 
economic condition of the workingman, He has been able to apply 
his income to better advantage. 


Ex-Gov. Lee M. Russell, Mississippi: 


The use of intoxicating liquors in any form has been a curse to the 
world. It has never brought any user money, honor, or real pleasure; 
its mission is to degrade, debauch, and finally destroy. The world's 
greatest leaders have always come from the laboring class of people, 
their vision is broader and deeper than all others. In order to think 
properly and live righteously it is necessary to have a clear head 
‘and a strong body. Intoxicants in any form are the worst enemy of 
these two fundamentals. Our people favor a bone-dry world. 


In other words, when we come to look into the facts of the 
ease we find that the testimony is quite different from that 
which the Senator from New Jersey would have us believe it is. 
This prohibition law has not been a failure. It has not been 
fully enforced. It ought to be better enforced. But in my 
humble opinion the starting of such an inquiry as the Senator 
proposes by dubious logic would have but one effect, and that 
would be to paralyze the prohibition unit and make law en- 
forcement of any sort impossible for months to come. Anyone 
who knows anything that ought to be brought to the attention 
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of an investigating body now has the opportunity to go before 
the House committee, and it seems to me that there would be 
no occasion for this committee going into that subject. 

But that is not involved in this resolution. I am perfectly 
willing to vote for this resolution, and let the whole matter 
rest in the sound discretion of the Senate committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the closing sentence 
of the Senator from Ohio was that the starting of this investi- 
gation by this committee would paralyze the entire prohibition 
forces, and he coupled that with the statement that there were 
already three committees prepared to investigate, and investi- 
gating, and they seem to utterly fail to produce paralysis. How 
ridiculous it is to say in one breath that an investigation will 
paralyze the prohibition unit, and in the next breath say that 
investigations are now going on, and that it is all right to have 
them go on. A man ought to be able to utter at least a com- 
plete sentence without contradicting himself in that same sen- 
tence, even though he be a prohibitionist. 

Mr. President, I want to give a little attention to organized 
hypocrisy and carefully planned verbal fraud. I heard read 
the remarkable document that was produced instanter by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHerparp] in response to an inquiry 
made by the Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworTH]. The 
situation was that the the Senator from New York rose and 
asked, “ What is the attitude of the prohibition forces with 
reference to the investigation proposed to be conducted by the 
Watson committee?” I suppose it ought to be called after its 
chairman. At least within five minutes—and I think imme- 
diately—the Senator from Texas rose and answered, and I 
think the inquiry had been propounded to him, and his answer 
was a written document, which was read here with great gusto. 

Then we inquired how that document happened to get into 
the hands of the Senator from Texas. The suggestion was 
made that it might have been sent out by Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler, who always aets as an assistant Republican, and who 
is willing always to use the forces he has bamboozled as far as 
possible to aid the Republican Party. The question was put 
to the Senator from Texas whether this document had been 
sent out by Mr. Wheeler in a letter. The Senator from Texas 
technically answered that he did not know whether it was ac- 
companied by a letter, that it had been merely brought to him 
by his clerk. I have tried a few lawsuits in my lifetime, and 
before I hand an exhibit to opposing counsel I always look to 
see whether there is any memorandum on it, and I commend 
that rule to my friend from Texas, for written at the top of 
this, very dimly, in lead pencil, with a line drawn through it, 
are these words: 


Mr. Wheeler wants this to get to you at once. 


So I think there was no doubt in the mind of the Senator 
from Texas when he produced this document where it had 
come from, who sent it to him, and who is its real sponsor 
and author. 

Far be it from me to say a word of criticism touching any of 
the persons whose names appear at the bottom of this instru- 
ment as its sponsors, save and except Hon. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
hired lobbyist, professional legislative agent, who I have no 
doubt could be hired for the other side for an advance in salary 
just as soon as he was assured he would get his pay. 

I charge that the document is to all intents and purposes a 
falsehood in so far as it undertakes to recite facts. Every man 
who reads it will be convinced that its purpose was to assert 
that the prohibition forces were entirely agreeable to an inves- 
tigation but that there is no necessity for this committee to 
investigate, because there are three other committees already 
engaged in conducting full and complete investigations. That 
error was repeated by my distinguished and genial friend from 
Ohio. : 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me see the letter. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just a moment. I am going to use 
it. The first statement in the document is: 


The friends of prohibition enforcement want to know the facts, both 
good and bad, about it and are cooperating to this end. 


So they do want full investigation. That is the assertion they 
make. That sentence is followed by the statement: 


Committees are already at work in Washington investigating various 
phases of this question. 

The subcommittee of the House District Committee, headed by Con- 
gressman Henry R. RATHBOND, of Chicago, is empowered to probe pro- 
hibition enforcement. It is now investigating the causes of liquor 
lawlessness, the carrying of firearms, and fixing the responsibility for 
the shooting of Senator GREEN», 
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Every phase of the cause of liquor lawlessness properly goes to this 
committee. It has already secured much testimony that goes to the 
bottom of this question. Any competent evidence relating to the pro- 
hibition units, success or failure, properly comes before this committee, 


Now, Mr. President, anybody on earth reading that would 
understand that the Rathbone committee was authorized to in- 
vestigate the entire prohibition unit and that its authority was 
as broad as the United States, as all embracing as the complete 
activities of the Government. I want to read the Rathbone 
resolution: 


Whereas the Nation has been shocked by a Senator of the United 
States being shot while walking on one of the streets of Washington; 
and 

Whereas it appears that the said shooting occurred during an at- 
tempt at arrest of bootleggers by officers of the United States; and 

Whereas there is reason to believe that the law has been and is being 
violated in the District of Columbia in the matter of obtaining and 
carrying and using firearms and also in the illicit sale and use of in- 
toxicants in the Nation's Capital: Now, therefore be it : 

Resolved, That a subcommittee of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, composed of five members, be appointed by the chairman of 
this committee to investigate and report to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia both as to violations of the law in the carrying and 
use of firearms and also as to the illicit sale and use of intoxicants in 
the District of Columbia. 


It is a District of Columbia resolution first and last and has 
to do with the illicit sale of liquor in the District of Columbia 
and the sale of firearms, and yet this imputant lobbyist, with a 
total disregard for the truth and in a manifest and clearly at- 
tempted design to mislead the people of the country and the 
Congress of the United States, writes this document and sends 
it to Members of Congress. 

Now, what is the next one of the investigations to which he 
refers? I read on: 


Prohibition activities that relate to the Justice Department are 
being investigated by the committee headed by Senator BROOKHART. 


It is true that the question of the bribing of some officers has 
been looked into by that committee, and that statement is 
literally true, but it is intended to lead the casual reader to 
understand that the question of the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice throughout were being investigated, whereas 
the investigation has been confined in its general purpose to 
the case of Mr. Daugherty and those immediately under him. 
That statement comes nearer the truth, but we are not pro- 
posing by this resolution to investigate the Department of 
Justice. We are proposing by this resolution to investigate 
that department which has in charge the enforcement of the 
law, what is known as the prohibition unit under the Treasury 
Department. 

Then this man states: 


The House committee headed by Congressman Burton is investigat- 
ing the alleged violations of the liquor laws by two Members of 
Congress. 


That is thrown in to mislead somebody again. It will mis- 
lead the casual reader. Suppose they are investigating the 
question of the violation of the liquor law by two Members of 
Congress. That does not take the place of the proposed investi- 
gation. It is to me a ridiculous statement put in there to help 
deceive somebody. It was put in there purposely by an artful 
man who is engaged in writing artful sentences for the purpose 
of deceiving the public, and who has willfully and deliberately 
uttered many falsehoods regarding many public men, and 
among them he has lied about me. 

It is time to get rid of this legislative pest, Wayne B. Wheeler. 
He never had any law business in his life except as he hired 
himself out and has been willing to do any kind of service to 
deceive the good men and good women who pay him a 
salary. Here is a part of his deceptive propaganda. Then he 
states: 


The committee headed by Senator WaTson was appointed ta investi- 
gate internal-revenue affairs. The question has been raised as to 
whether or not it should go into an inyestigation of the prohibition en- 
forcement unit whose activities are now being investigated by another 
committee, 


What other committee? I have read the scope of the authority 
of this committee in the District of Columbia. Then he states, 
and notice the chicanery of this statement: 


House Resolution 261 proposes a joint investigation of the prohibi- 
tion unit and 2.75 per cent beer. 
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I do not know, and I am not going to make a positive state- 
ment because I do not know, but as far as I do know the last 
thing that happened to that resolution is shown in the RECORD 
of April 17, 1924, at page 6802. 

By Mr. Dyer: Resolution (H. Res. 261) providing that the Judiciary 
Committee of the House or any subcommittee thereof be authorized and 
directed to investigate the whole question pertaining to enforcement 
of the prohibition act and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules, 


So far as I know, it is still there, but it may be out. When 
we get through reading this document nobody can tell whether 
these people are willing to say that the committee we have 
raised and which we are now discussing should investigate the 
question or not. But the whole purpose was to make an argu- 
ment based upon false statements and a false premise, to lead 
the Senate into the mistake of discharging the committee, and 
when we add to that the fact that it was commonly reported 
here that Mr. Wheeler was trying to back up the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warson] in demanding the discharge of the com- 
mittee or the discontinuance of its activities, we know perfectly 
well that was the purpose he wanted to accomplish; yet he did 
not dare say in so many terms that he, as the representative 
of the prohibition forces, was afraid of an investigation. Yet 
that is exactly what is the matter with that gentleman. 

I hold no brief for the liquor interests. I have never held 
any for them. I hold no brief for any particular interests. I 
have said, and said repeatedly, that as long as the Constitution 
of the United States stands as it does stand it should be obeyed 
by all good citizens, and that Congress ought to pass laws for 
its just and fair enforcement. But, Mr. President, when we are 
told in one breath that prohibition is a complete success, as my 
friend the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wus] would have us be- 
lieve, and in the next breath we are told by the eminent Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] that prohibition is so ghastly a 
failure that none dare investigate it without doing it harm, and 
finally when we are told in the concluding sentence of the state- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio that an investigation will do it 
harm, it occurs to me that it is about time we should take a 
plain, common-sense view with reference to the whole matter. 

What is that common-sense view? It is that if prohibition is 
being thoroughly enforced and if the officers are fairly doing 
their duty, then an investigation should develop that fact and 
the result would be beneficial to the prohibitory law. If upon 
the other hand the officers are not doing their duty, if that 
which was charged by the Senator from Ohio be true, to wit, 
that prohibition is not a success in those States where the Sena- 
tors are opposed to prohibition and where—and I quote almost 
his exact language—the Senators will not permit the appoint- 
ment of men who will enforce a prohibitory law, if that be the 
case, then every friend of prohibition in the land ought to know 
the names of those Senators, ought to know what kind of man 
it is who has the appointment of officers, and who, because of 
senatorial influence, will appoint men to enforce the law with 
the understanding that they shall not enforce the law. 

If that kind of rotten condition exists down here in this de- 
partment, and it was the direct and specific charge of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that it does exist, then we ought to know it. 
That was the most frank confession of guilt, of improvidence, 
and of infamy that was ever made by any Senator on this floor 
who claims to be a friend of prohibition or of the prohibition 
department. It was an absolute admission made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator who appears here, next to the Senator from 
Texas as the supporter of prohibition, next to him as the arch- 
angel of the prohibition forces upon whose banners are in- 
seribed the glories of all the prohibition victories that have 
happened since Adam was a boy. If that one fact exists—and 
it has been charged on the floor of the Senate this afternoon 
by a friend of prohibition—then it ought to be disclosed by an 
investigation. That is enough to warrant the investigation. 
Any hesitancy for a moment is hesitancy in the face of certainty 
that there is guilt and that it is our duty to ferret it out and 
find the responsible and guilty parties. 

Mr. President, if we find that to be true, then, if we would 
be true to our offices, true to the Constitution, and true to our 
oath, we will insist that the prohibition department shall be 
renovated, that the head of the department who, at the com- 
mand or demand of Senators, puts men in the enforcement divi- 
sion who will not enforce the law and does it because of sena- 
torial influence, we should demand that that creature shall be 
removed and that there shall be put in his stead a man who 
will perform his duty the same in a State that is represented 
by a dry Senator as in one that is represented by a wet Sena- 
tor. We will get rid of the man who nullifies the law of the 
United States at the request of a wet Senator and who enforces 


it at the demand of a dry Senator. We will get rid of that sort 
of geographie conscience that operates on one side of a political 
line in one way and on the other side in another way and who, 
for political considerations, at the command of a political Sena- 
tor proceeds to nullify the Constitution. I am talking about the 
statement that was made by the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Wars]. who is third in the great triumvirate of pro- 
hibitionists, the first, of course, being Wayne B. Wheeler, who 
draws the salary and who writes these deceptive statements; 
the second being my distinguished and amiable and lovable 
friend from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], who is a good prohibi- 
tionist—the one man to whom I will give that title—and the 
third being my friend from Ohio, who has recently entered the 
lists and who apparently intends to elbow both of his conferees 
out of their jobs, and to be the one man who shall stand astride 
the question. I am willing he shall get rid of Wheeler, but I 
protest he shall not trample upon the preserves of my friend 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 


But suppose, on the other hand, that we should discover not 
only that these men have appointed prohibition officers in cer- 
tain States with the understanding that they will not enforce 
the law, but suppose it should be developed that in addition to 
senatorial influence which they have obeyed that they have 
taken bribe money, for it seems to me that a man who would 
violate his oath of office for the one reason—for a political 
consideration, the desire to please a Senator—might for the 
purpose of pleasing himself put money in his purse. Sup- 
pose—and I do not charge it—that an investigation should dis- 
close that this bureau was honeycombed by graft and corrup- 
tion, as has been so often charged with reference to prohibition 
enforcement. That might constitute a shock to the people of 
the United States, but because it would shock the people of the 
United States to learn that there was graft or corruption is no 
excuse for allowing the cancer of corruption to eat on and on 
until its roots would reach into the very brain and heart of 
the Nation itself. 

Every friend of the United States and every true friend of 
prohibition would want to see that cancer cut out, and if there 
has to be an operation he would rather withstand the shock 
of the operation than to witness the march of the disease. So 
if these things were found to be true, while it might shock the 
Nation to learn them, we would at least be able to supplant 
these dishonest men by honest men. Then the car of prohibi- 
tion and moral progress and reform would roll on; my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Wars] would occupy a front seat, and would 
finally arrive at the gates of glory with a whole cargo of 
virtues in the wagon with him. 

How can anyone object? If there be wickedness there, why 
should it not be disclosed? The only man who objects is a 
man who either himself has or his friends have been engaged 
in crooked business. They have been objecting ever since these 
investigations started. When the first hint was given that 
Albert Fall had bought a piece of ground and that probably 
he could not account for the money, what a wave of indignation 
there was; how Fall strutted along the boards of the public 
stage and declared that his honor had been impugned; how he 
challenged an investigation; how he declared that he wanted 
to come and tell all about it! Still, however, at the same time 
how many men turned to criticize the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Warsa] when he adduced some hearsay evidence. We 
heard the same criticism continued here to-day. He put in some 
hearsay evidence! Yes; he put in some hearsay evidence. That 
is the only way a committee of Congress can proceed when the 
Department of Justice and all its agencies are in the hands of 
corrupt men who will not permit the department to function. 

If the Department of Justice had been functioning, we would 
not have needed to have had any congressional investigations 
where hearsay evidence would be taken, but we would have had 
grand juries. A grand jury, however, has to get hearsay evi- 
dence. Every man who is acquainted with the practice of the 
criminal law knows that the way grand juries get their infor- 
mation is to call in a man who is supposed to know something 
about the case and take his testimony, both direct and hearsay. 
Why do they take his hearsay evidence? It is not for the pur- 
pose of considering it as binding evidence upon a defendant, but 
in order that it may furnish them leads and enable them to find 
finally a witness who knows the facts at first hand. Unfortu- 
nately committees of Congress, sitting in the open, may produce 
hearsay evidence in that way that may reflect unjustly upon 
somebody; but it is the only method we have to pursue. So the 
first witnesses that were put on in regard to Albert Fall were 
witnesses who gave hearsay evidence, but that hearsay evidence 
led to sources from which the direct evidence was finally 
acquired. 
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Then Mr. MeLean came forward to aceount for the money 
‘that Mr. Fall had. We have heard criticism here this after- 
noon because the Senator from Montana tried to find out what 
McLean’s real connection was, a criticism because he did not 
accept McLean’s word as final. This man McLean had certi- 
fied, and I believe under oath, that he had furnished to Fall 
the $100,000 to buy the ranch in New Mexico. He afterwards 
stated that he furnished him the money in checks, Fall had 
made the same statement. There, I suppose, we ought to have 
stopped; nobody should have gone any further ; but an investi- 
gation finally brought out a situation which frightened Doheny, 

and Doheny came in and said he had provided the money. 
Then, I suppose, we ought to have stopped; nobody should 
have asked a question after that. We should have drawn the 
yeil of secrecy and charity over it all. 

But questions were asked, and in the asking of those ques- 
tions It was disclosed that the Department of Justice had 
been lending itself to these culprits; that Mr. McLean had 
been in possession of the secret code of the United States; 
that the telegrapher at the White House had been employed 
to send him messages in that code; that the code had been 
employed for the purpose of advising him with relation to 
the proceedings here in Congress and the means and methods 
by which he could circumyent further inquiry into his affairs. 
Because these facts, which were directly pertinent to the in- 
quiry and directly necessary to its proper understanding, were 
brought out, a Senator has had the temerity in this Chamber 
to undertake to castigate the Senator who conducted the in- 
vestigation, I say it was as shameless a performance as ever 
took place upon this floor, and it will not react in fayor of the 
party whose spokesman the distinguished Senator was. 

We proceeded a little further. The clamor here all the time 
was to Stop! Stop! Do not investigate; you may shock some- 
body if you investigate.” But Doheny came in with his ‘story, 
and little by little the facts came out. On one day the evidence 
would be hearsay, but the next day there would come evidence 
from the lips of some one who knew directly. 

Then we came to the Daugherty investigation, Here I want 
to suggest a thought to my fellow Senators which if they have 
not considered I hope they will bear away with them. It is 
said that hearsay evidence was produced against Mr. Daugh- 
erty; that disreputable characters were placed on the stand 
against him, and that the testimony adduced was not pertinent 
te the inquiry. I deny that the testimony adduced was not 
pertinent to the inquiry. The resolution appointing the com- 
mittee to investigate Mr. Daugherty called for an investigation 
with reference to his activities in many respects. It contained 
this language: 

And said committee is further directed to inquire into and investi- 
gate and report to the Senate the activities of the said Harry M. 
Daugherty, Attorney General, or any of his assistants in the Depart- 
ment of Justice which would in any manner tend to impair their 
efficiency or influence as representatives of the Government of the 
United States. 


It was not necessary to prove a erime; it was not necessary 
to prove a misdemeanor; it was not necessary to prove any- 
thing in the nature of a criminal charge, but the committee 
were called upon to find out whether the conduct of Mr. 
Daugherty had been such as would impair his efficiency or the 
efficiency of his department. 

Bearing that in mind, I come to the question of the char- 
acter of the evidence. If Mr. Daugherty associated himself 
with rogues, if he made companions of scoundrels, if he made 
his habitat with grafters, then he had impaired his efficiency; 
if that was true, then he had committed the very acts that 
the committee was authorized and directed to investigate, to 
wit, acts tending to impair the efficiency of the department and 
his own efficiency. So, when the committee sought to prove 
that Smith had been a grafter, that Smith had been a violator 
of the law, that Smith had lined his pockets with ill-gotten 
gains, and further to prove that he was the constant companion 
of Daugherty, that the two were more inseparable than David 
and Jonathan, that they were political and personal Siamese 
twins, that they slept literally in the same room, if not in the 
same bed, and that Smith was in the office of the Attorney 
General habitually and constantly, and when those facts were 
proven there was demonstrated an impairment of the efficiency 
‘of the Attorney General. 

When they came to prove the fact, who did they prove it by? 
By this blatherskite who represents the Republican National 
Committee? I call him that beeause his letter is the letter of 
à blatherskite, and he reflects no credit on that committee. 
Let me tell Senators on the other side of the Chamber that they 
i will want to get rid of him worse than the President wanted to 
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get rid of Daugherty before they get through with him, for if 
he ever loads this mass of corruption on the Republican Party 
officially, no political horse can ever be found to take the 
hurdles with that sort of a burden on his back. But going 
back to my parenthesis, when the committee came to prove 
that they produced a woman by the name of Roxie Stinson, 
Now hands go up in holy horror. They say Tou produced a 
woman; and It is said that she is not a decent woman and her 
word should never be taken against any man.” 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I prefer not to yield for the moment. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very weil. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. My friends, I know nothing about 
this woman except what I have read in the testimony, but this 
I do know, that it is the undisputed sworn testimony that she 
was the friend and confidante of Smith, who was the friend and 
confidant of Daugherty; that she—and it is the undenied testi- 
mony—was constantly in Smith’s companionship, and Smith 
was constantly in Daugherty’s companionship, and the three of 
them were together frequently; and it is a part of the state- 
ment made in the press as to the testimony—I did not read 
the testimony personally—that he even introduced this woman 
whom he now denounces into the family of the President. 

Mr. President, it does not He in the mouth of the man who 
thus consorted with this woman and with this woman’s friend, 
Smith, to denounce the woman as unworthy of belief. It does 
not lie in the mouth of the political friends of the former At- 
torney General to open their lips against this woman or 
against her testimony, because she was certified to for her 
respectability and character by constant association with the 
former Attorney General, That kind of evidence is not only 
pertinent, direct, and to the point, but it is evidence that in- 
dubitably was true, in my opinion; and they can not attack the 
character of the witness. 

But I take another stand. 

They, say that Means was put on the witness stand; and 1 
suppose when this blatherskite to whom I am referring, this 
secretary of the Republican National Committee, who disgraces 
a great party that has many great men, for he disgraced it when 
he wrote this offensive and indecent letter—when he refers to 
murderers I suppose he refers to Gaston B. Means, who was 
tried for murder in North Carolina and acquitted. I do not 
know whether Gaston B. Means was guilty of that murder or 
not. I know that I would be the last man in the world to 
certify to the good character of Gaston B. Means. I would not 
admit that man into my office and have a private conversation 
with him under any circumstances, I have had occasion to read 
some court records which relate to performances of Gaston B. 
Means; but let us put him down as low as we please in the 
calendar of villains, and let us let him paint his own villainy as 
he did upon the witness stand, when he blatantly boasted of 
searching the desks of Senators, in violation, of course, of the 
law of the land, and blatantly and boastingly admitted that he 
perpetrated those searches for the purpose of blackmailing the 
Senators, not for money but blackmailing them into silence, if 
possible—equally culpable in morals, and, in my judgment, 
equally offensive to the law. 

You can write him down as low as you want to write him, 
but the fact remains that he was Daugherty’s appointee, and 
the fact remains that you can not escape the responsibility of 
Daugherty by the pretense that he might have been slipped in 
there by Burns or somebody else without Daugherty’s knowl- 
edge, because after he was removed, for some reason which we 
do not know, they had a hearing at which Mr. Daugherty was 
present, and he was reinstated with full pay. So Daugherty 
knew the man was there; Daugherty knew: his record; Daugh- 
erty knew his character; Daugherty knew that this man with 
this wretched character—and let them paint it as black as hell 
if they desire; I will take no exception—nevertheless he knew 
that that man had been armed with Government papers and 
Government authority and had been sent ont here among the 
decent citizenship of this country to prey upon them and to 
perpetrate whatever iniquity might come into his foul brain 
or into his black heart upon these people of the United States. 
The man who thus turned this serpent loose upon the people 
can not be heard to complain if the crooked fangs of that same 
snake are sunk into his flesh, for he sent him forth among the 
people to perpetrate like acts upon the people. 

How many people are there in the United States who may be 
in the penitentiary to-day upon the false statements of that 
man? How many innocent men may have suffered? How many 
people may have been blackmailed by this wretch who went 
about unlocking the desks and breaking into the habitations of 
people? But it does not lie in the mouth of Mr. Daugherty, 
it does not lie in the mouth of his defenders to complain that 


his own tool, his own agent, the man whom he authorized to act 
in the name of the great United States, and to whom he gave 
a certificate“ Reposing special faith and confidence in your 
fidelity, and so forth, we send you forth with the authority of 
the Government back of you! —it does not lie in the mouth of 
men who did that to say that the testimony is not worthy of 
belief. 

I had something to say about blackmail, but I will come to 
that in a minute. Let us take a résumé of what has happened. 

They demonstrated that these invaluable oil lands were 
taken away from our country, and a suit has been brought to 
recover them. If we had sat here all winter and done nothing 
but that, investigated every day, and spent ten times the 
amount of money that the Senator from Indiana complains 
about, it would have been time well spent and money well put 
forth, but we did not stop there. Criminal prosecutions are 
supposed to be inaugurated, not by the Department of Justice 
but by special counsel whom we had to employ; but we did not 
stop there in these investigations. We have driven from the 
Cabinet an unfaithful minister of the Navy. We have driven 
from the Cabinet an unfaithful Attorney General, We have 
placed the Department of Justice, with its great enginery and 
machinery, in the hands of a man whom we all believe to be 
honest, and who we all hope will be efficient. We have done 
this much, at least, as the result of these investigations; but 
as we have proceeded we have received no aid, assistance, or 
comfort from the executive department of this Government. 
On the contrary, we have been reprimanded. Obstacles have 
been placed in our way. Now, at last, because the investiga- 
tion is getting a little too hot, we find they are denouncing 
the men who have produced these great results. At every 
stage they have told us we have gone too far and we ought to 
stop. We ought to have stopped before we investigated Fall’s 
ranch. We ought to have stopped before we investigated 
Daugherty. We ought to have stopped before we investigated 
Doheny. Every time we should stop, every time there is a 
protest. Now it is proposed to investigate into the prohibition 
department and the other departments of the Treasury, and 
they tell us we must stop. 

They tell us the foolish, silly story that 60,000 employees of 
the Treasury Department will have the buck ague, their morale 
will be destroyed, they will be trembling in their boots, they can 
not figure and they can not collect taxes, they can not testify 
against a bootlegger, if there is anybody looking in the books 
down here to see what has been going on in the past! If the 
concern is that rotten and is that corrupt, then it all ought to 
be wiped out by a general statute or by an Executive order. 

I do not believe the story. I do not believe they are all cor- 
rupt. I do not believe they are all rotten; but that there are 
rogues down there I have not the slightest doubt, and that 
fortunes have been made in the illicit sale of liquor I have not 
the slightest doubt. But if I claimed to be a prohibitionist of 
the most pronounced type, I would say that I wanted every 
rogue put out of the prohibition-enforcement department and 
I wanted honest men put in, and that any department that 
could not stand an investigation was too reeking rotten to 
exist, and that any man who protested against it knew there 
was something to fear. 

Mr. President, just one word more. 

I have commented upon the fact that Gaston B. Means says 
that he was sent out to pry into the offices and desks of Senators 
and public men to find out, if he could, something against them, 
and then use that to make them cease their activities in- favor 
of a particular bill or a particular measure. He told us this 
boastingly. It seems to me that the distinguished secretary of 
the Republican National Committee has taken a leaf out of 
Gaston B. Means’s philosophy. I read from the New York 
Times: 

Whether the attack by Mr. Lockwood will be taken cognizance of by 
the Senate will not appear until after the publication of the state- 
ment, which is in the nature of a response to remarks made in the 
Senate on Saturday by Senator THOMAS J. Walsh of Montana in con- 
nection with published news dispatches that an agent of the Repub- 
lean National Committee, sent to Montana to investigate the record of 
Senator BURTON K. Waeerer, had said that he also had investigated 
the record of Senator WALSH. - 

Turning, with that as a prelude, to the statement of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman who thinks he is going to save the Re- 
publican Party by undertaking to defend this iniquity—a thing 
that every decent Republican on earth repudiates—I find that 
he says this: 

While this organization has been investigating at its own expense 
the political and official records of these two chief inquisitors— 
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to determine whether they are prompted by a sense of public duty or 
by political motives that will not stand the light of day. 


A little later: 


The national organization of the Republican Party will continue to 
resist wrong, fight injustice, denounce hypocrisy, and stand up for 
Republicanism and Americanism. : 


Notice the sentence: 


While this organization has been investigating at its own expense 
the political and official records of these two chief inquisitors. 


Mr. President, what was the situation? Gaston B. Means 
said—and I am drawing a parallel—that when the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and one or two other Senators 
did something the Department of Justice did not like they sent 
down to look through their desks to see if they could not find 
there something on them,” to use the expression that was 
employed, and then tell them to go back and sit down and shut 
up. Now, we have two investigations here in the Senate in 
which the Senators from Montana [Mr. WaAtsH and Mr. 
WHEELER] are active members of the committees investigating 
crimes against the United States. What has their personal 
character or personal reputation to do with that? If they 
had been bad and wicked men, that would have had no real bear- 
ing upon the case, because the evidence had to be produced 
from the mouths of sworn witnesses, and there were four or 
five or six or seven or eight Senators there to see that justice 
was done. Why, then, were these people investigating their 
private characters? Because they intended to levy the same 
kind of blackmail that the wretched fellow Means had been 
levying. They intended to find out something against them and 
tell them they had better quit investigating, and when a man 
engages in blackmail of that kind for the purpose of stopping 
an investigation I put him in the class of common crooks and 
common criminals. That is where I put the secretary’ of the 
Republican National Committee on his own admission. 

I am not making this speech to attack Republicans. The 
Senate will bear me out in the statement that I have made here 
a hundred times, which I have made on platforms a hundred 
times, that between the rank and file of Republicans and 
Democrats there is no difference in morals or in patriotism. 
We differ in our opinions. But it so happens that you may 
get some bad men in office and we might get bad men. 

You have a man now as secretary of your committee who 
baldly confesses that for the purpose of stopping a legitimate 
investigation authorized by the Senate, he started to see if he 
could not dig up something against the personal character of 
two distinguished Senators, and to what end? What was his 
purpose? He may state his purpose as he pleases. He may 
make any assertion he desires, but every man in this room 
knows that his purpose was to put blackmail upon these men, 
and say to them, “ You must pause in your course.” That was 
his purpose, Nobody but a fool will doubt that proposition. 
Nobody but a man who has no regard for the truth will deny 
it. If he had found something on the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH], some speck on his character, then the 
hint would have come, “ You had better stop and close up 
the investigation, Senator.” That would have been the Gaston 
B. Means method. That would have been the Daugherty 
method. That would have been the crooked method that has 
been employed here all too often. 

They practically admit that they went out and instigated 
the indictment of the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. Have you ever heard it stated by men who were 
acquainted with criminal practices that if you could get the 
other fellow indicted that it is a great thing to do, how that 
would stop him and destroy his influence? So the Department 
of Justice that could not raise its hands to go after Fall; 
the Department of Justice that could not raise its finger to do 
anything against Doheny; the Department of Justice that lent 
its good offices to these criminals and wretches; the Depart- 
ment of Justice that had nothing to say when Mr. McLean, of 
the Washington Post, entered into a conspiracy to help defeat 
the processes of the law and to secrete the crimes of Albert 
Fall, which never could think of drawing an indictment against 
him for conspiracy, or for being an accessory after the fact; 
they could not think of that; but this Department of Justice 
could immediately lash itself into a foam to go out and return 
an indictment against the junior Senator from Montana [Mr, 
WHEELER]. 

Is there anybody here who does not know that it was the 
recourse of the guilty to stop the on march of justice; that it 
was the device of crooked men to stop honest men in the per- 
formance of their duty? Is there anybody so dull in all this 
land who does not know that this question was made political 
for the first time by the action of this secretary of the Repub- 
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lican committee when he took the Republican committee’s 
money, hired his agents, and sent them out to Montana to dig 
up something against the junior Senator from Montana, and 
to have him indicted? In order to stop these prosecutions he 
made this confessed political movement. He strapped this mass 
of infamy on the Republican horse, and he will have to carry 
it through the campaign, unless Republican Senators repudiate 
the act of this political blackmailer and wretch whe poses as 
the critic of a Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, in justice to myself I 
want to say that the pencil notation to which the Senator 
from Missouri referred as being on the margin of this state- 
ment entirely escaped my attention, The statement came to me 
a few moments before the Senator from New York made his 
inquiry. I placed it in the Recorp in response to an inquiry of 
the Senator from New York. The name of Mr. Wheeler is 
Signed to the statement, and was read from the desk, as were 
the names of the other signers. They had a right te express 
their opinion regarding this controversy, and, as far as I could 
see the matter, it was entirely proper that that opinion should 
be made known to the Senate, especlally when it was inquired 
about by a Member of this body. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to Senate Resolution 211, offered by the Senator frem New 
Mexico [Mr. Jonzs]. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Whair is informed that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] does not desire to 
bring forward his motian to discharge the committee, and there- 
fore, under the terms of the unanimous-consent agreement, it 
is fully executed with the final disposition of Senate Resolution 
2m. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY., Will the Senator from Utah yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution 
of the Senator from Indiana may be laid before the Senate, and 
that we may have a yea-and-nay vote on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not make that request in the absence 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, the Senator can object, but T 
make the request. 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator from Indiana is not in the 
Chamber. Therefore I will have to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has a right to 
make the request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say, the Senator from Iufliana being out of 
the Chamber, I shall be compelled to object to the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the 
request of the Senator from Arkansas. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the unfinished business be laid be- 
fore the Senate and proceeded with, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr, REED of Missouri submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the ‘bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to ‘be printed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by lim to the bill, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
Senator from Utah the advisability of taking a recess or an 
adjournment. The Senate has now been im session for seven 
hours, and as far as I am concerned we can recess or ad- 
journ to any hour the Senator from Utah thinks proper. A 
number of Senators have expressed a desire that no session 
be held to-night for the reason that some of them have en- 
gagements which they feel bound to fill. 

I think the time of the Senate will be conserved by pur- 
suing the course I am now suggesting. There is anxiety on this 
side of the Chamber equal to that on the other side of the 
Chamber to facilitate the prompt disposition of the pending 
revenue bill. I know of no reason why it can not ‘be disposed 
of to-morrow, if the Senator from Utah wants to take that 
course; but I do not think we ought to continue longer in ses- 
sion to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senator be willing to enter into a 
unanimous-consent agreement that beginning at 2 o'clock on 
Wednesday 


Mr. ROBINSON. I make this suggestion to the Senator: 
I think the bill can be disposed of in all probability to-morrow. 
[After a pause.] The junior Senator from Utah IMr. KING] 
advises me that he does not think so. 

Mr. KING. In addition to the corporation tax, the ques- 
tan af the inheritance tax will of necessity compel some dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why I wanted it to go over. 

Mr. KING, There are several other controverted matters. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we can get rid of the estate tax and 
the corporation tax to-morrew if we hold a night session to- 


Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest to the Senator that 
after all Senators are heard whe want to speak at length on a 
particular item like the eorporation tax, whieh I understand 
is to come up next, instead of asking for a unanimous-consent 
agreement now that he present it then. I think at that time 
there would not be any objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought of asking unanimous consent that 
beginning on Wednesday at, say, 3 Oclock 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not believe it would be fruitful of 
benefit to try to enter into an agreement to limit debate to- 
night. I think there is no disposition to prolong the debate, 
and I am of the opinion that the bill can certainly be disposed 
of on Thursday. I had hoped it might be completed to-morrow. 

INVESTIGATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator just a moment? 
There is another matter closely connected with the resolution 
which we haye had up to-day; that is, the resolution of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. He is not present in the 
Chamber now, but I had expected that that would be disposed 
of as soon as we got through witi the resolution we have just 
disposed of. 

I want to say, if the Senator will permit me, that in my 
opinion that resolution ought to be pending in the Senate. I 
would not want to be on a committee making preparation to go 
ou, When hanging over me was a motion to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of the matter under investi- 
gation. It is only fair to the committee that we vote the reso- 
lution up or down. I do not want to do it to-night, because the 
Senator from Indiana is not in the Chamber, but I am going 
to ask, and if necessary I shall move to take up that resolution 
if it is net either withdrawn or voted on. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator will not consent to the 
withdrawal of the resolution, because it was introduced and 
ought to be disposed of. 

Mr. NORRIS. Personally I have no objection to its being 
withdrawn, but I want to have some disposition made of it. It 
seems to me it is not fair to have it pending here subject to be 
brought up at any time. If this committee is going to be dis- 
charged, it ought to be discharged now. If it is not going to ‘be 
di then this resolution ought to be voted down. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there will be any objection at 
all to action being taken upon the resolution to-morrow. I 
think there should be action taken. The only reason why I ob- 
jected taking it up at the present time is because the Senator 
from Indiana is absent. 

I will say to the Senator in relation to taking a recess 
at this time that I gave notice Saturday that we would ‘hold 
an evening session, and a conference of the Republican Mem- 
bers was held and it was agreed to have a session to-night. 
There have been seven hours spent and not a word said upon 
the bill to-day. I thought we would run a couple of hours on 
the bill and then it would be perfectly agreeable to me to take 
a recess until to-morrow. I know that course will be satis- 
factory to a number of Senators on the Finance Committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am compelled to state, 
by the advice of those about me, that unless the Senator can 
agree to a recess, I shall make a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. KING. I would like to say to my colleague that I know 
of one Senator who ought to have spoken to-day, and who 
would have occupied the floor in expounding his views on the 
corporation tax amendment. ‘The time has been consumed, 
however, and he has been occupied in the discussion of the 
resolution before the Senate. At this late hour I am sure he 
would not be ready to proceed. That matter is so important 
that there should be a very full attendance of the Senate. I 
hope the Senator will find it suitable to take a recess until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will make my motion if the Senator does 
not consent to take a recess or adjourn. I move that the 
Senate now adjourn, 

Mr. SWANSON, I want to make a statement to the Senator 
from Utah. We are making good progress on the bill. I have 
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never known a revenue bill on which as much progress has 
been made as on this one up to the present time. I am satisfied 
none of the Senators on the other side will object to taking a 
recess or an adjournment. There is a general disposition to get 
the bill through quickly, and I do not think we will make 
any progress by staying here to-night. 

Mr. ROBINSON (at 7 o’clock p. m.). I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
preceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Lenroor’s name was called). The 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] is detained from the 
Senate on account of illness. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bayarp] to the senior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Etxins] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lanp] 
and let my vote stand. If the Senator from Montana were 
present he would vote “ yea,” and if the Senator from North 
Dakota were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (after having voted in the affirmative). I no- 
tice that my pair, the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
Line], is not present. I transfer my pair with that Senator 
to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr, Herrin] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], is unavoid- 
ably absent. He has a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. I request that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McGormick] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Enxsr] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

The result was announced—yeuas 28, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Adams Ferris Kendrick Reed, Mo. 
Ashurst Fletcher 190 Robinson 
Broussard George M Sheppard 
Bruce Gerry Neely Shields 
Caraway Harris Overman Simmon 
Dial Harrison Pittman Smith 
Dill Jones, N, Mex. Ransdell Swanson 
NAYS—38 

Ball Fernald McLean Shortridge 
Brandegee Fess McNary Smoot 
Bursum Frazier Moses Spencer 
Cameron Hale Norbeck Stanfield 
Capper d Norris Wadsworth 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Oddie Warren 
Cummins Jones, Wash. 8 Watson 
Curtis Keyes Ph Willis 
Dale Lod „ Pa. 
Edge Mc ey Shipstead 

NOT VOTING—36 
Bayard Glass Lenreot 
Borah Gooding McCormick Underwood 
Brookhart Greene Mayfiel Walsh, Mass, 
Colt Heflin Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Howell Ralston Weller 
Edwards Johnson, Calif. Stanley 
Elkins Ladd Stephens 
Ernst La Follette Sterling 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Before the Senator does that, 
will he yield to me to present an amendment to the tax bill 
and ask that it be printed and lie on the table? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate procesd 
to the consideration of the resolution of the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Warson], Senate Resolution 210, discharging the 
special committee to investigate the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, 

Mr. WATSON. What is the request? 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent to consider the 
resolution which the Senator from Indiana has submitted, to 
discharge the committee. 

Mr. WATSON. Evidently the Senator has not seen fit to 
accept my word on the proposition, that I do not intend to 
press it at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do accept the word of the Senator, but 
that does not dispose of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside and the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate Resolution 210. Is there objectien? 

Mr. WATSON. I want to know whether I am at liberty 
now to withdraw the resolution under the parliamentary rule. 
I think I am. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. WATSON. The parliamentary inquiry is whether or 
not I can withdraw the resolution at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
the Senator can not withdraw it. 

Mr. WATSON, Then I move to indefinitely postpone it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that going to lead to any discussion? 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to discuss it. I just wanted to 
dispose of it. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. WATSON. I imagine that my statement that I never 
intend to press it is not satisfactory to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I do net want the Senator from Indiana 
to misunderstand me. I do not doubt his statement a particle, 
but I want the record to be made right. I have no interest in 
it other than as a matter of justice to the committee. I do not 
believe it is fair to have them directed, as they are, to go on and 
make an investigation with a resolution to discharge them hang- 
ing over them in the Senate. That ought to be disposed of. 
It is only a matter of common justice to get it out of the way. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Indiana can ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw it. 

Mr. WATSON. I have already tried that. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the Senator try it again. 

Mr. WATSON, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
resolution. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I object. I want a vote on it. 

Mr. WATSON. I knew the Senator intended to object. 

ek CARAWAY. Yes; I told the Senator I was going to 
object. 

Mr. WATSON. I know the Senator did. 

Mr. MOSES. In view of that objection, I object to the 
zeges for unanimous consent submitted by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it in order to move to postpone indefinitely 
the resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The opinion of the Chair 
is that the rerenue bill is before the Senate—— 

5 81 HARRISON, Mr. NORRIS and others addressed the 
air. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senators permit 
the Chair to state his view about the matter? The Chair is 
of the opinion that without unanimous consent the motion to 
postpone indefinitely is not in order at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Chair, and I want to make 
a motion that will be in order. If the objections are not with- 
drawn, I am forced to make a motion to take up the resolution, 
which is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire to allow the motion of the Senator from Indiana 
to be voted on. 

Mr. MOSES. To indefinitely postpone it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. My objection was to the unanimous-consent 
agreement asked for by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that the Senator from Indiana’ 
made a motion to indefinitely postpone the resolution and I 
understood the Senator from New Hampshire to object to 
that motion. i 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Utah has not the correct 
situation in mind. In order that the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana may be in order we must formally lay aside 
the unfinished business and take up the resolution, and that 
was my request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to have the unfinished 
business temporarily laid aside and that question voted upon. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will take only a moment. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I understand no discussion whatever is to 
take place, and I hope the Senator from New Hampshire will 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. MOSES. If a record yote is not to be had, I will with- 
draw my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside. Is there objection to that request? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WATSON. I now renew my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
moves that Senate resolution 210 be indefinitely postponed. 
[Putting the question.] In the opinion of the Chair the ayes 
have it. 

Mr. CARAWAY and Mr. HARRISON called for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President; when I withdrew my 
objection to the unanimous-consent request submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska, I stated that it was on condition that 
no record yote should be had upen the motion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not hear that statement of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. I am sorry. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Of course the Senator can object now at 
this time. 

Mr. MOSES. No; I can not object now. I am estopped. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The demand for the yeas 
and nays being withdrawn, the ayes have it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; nobody withdrew the request for the 
yeas and nays. We want a yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator demand a 
yea-and-nay vote? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WATSON. That is a good-faith proposition. 
ator ought not to do that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well; I withdraw the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The ayes have it, and the 
resolution is indefinitely postponed. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business 
will be proceeded with. i 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to proyide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next amendment passed 
over is on page 82. It has reference to the tax on corpora- 
tions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will state 
the amendment. The Chair is advised that the amendment on 
page 82 has been agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry. What was the 
observation of the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised that 
the amendment referred to by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] has been agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reapine Crerk. The amendment is on page 82, line 6, 
to strike out “124 per cent” and insert “14 per cent.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from 
Utah state the next amendment which he desires taken up? 

Mr, SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 139. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the corporation 
tax amendment was agreed to several days ago, with the 
understanding that I could offer a substitute for it after the 
other committee amendments should have been acted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood it; and we agreed to 
take it up in its order, and that the Senator from New Mexico 
should have the right to offer his substitute for it. I think that 
is the proper thing to do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests that the 
yote by which the amendment was agreed to must be reconsid- 
ered before a substitute can be offered for it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was understood the other 
day that we might act upon the amendment of the committee. 
I asked the Chair at that time a parliamentary question, 
whether or not after that amendment should be adopted I then 
could offer a substitute for the paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that a substitute for the paragraph is in order. 


The Sen- 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not believe I care, Mr. 
President, to present that substitute to-night. A great many 
Senators have gone to their dinners; it is now 20 minutes after 
7 o'clock. I have no purpose or desire merely to consume the 
time of the Senate. If more Senators were present to listen 
to an explanation of the substitute which I shall offer, that 
would be all the time I should care to occupy. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I suggest to the Senator from New 
Mexico that under the arrangement to which reference has been 
made he is entitled to wait until committee amendments shall 
have been disposed of; so that he need not go on now unless he 
desires to do so? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that, but the next amendment 
is the one relative to the estate tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think the Senator from New Mexico 
desires to make the point. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not desire to make that 
point. I can talk about this amendment, but it is quite evident 
that we can not give any just consideration to so important a 
matter with the Senate in its very confused state of mind. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will ask the Senator has his amendment 
been printed? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It has been printed. It was 
printed several days ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator if he will be ready 
to take up the amendment to-morrow morning? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. To-morrow morning on the 
convening of the Senate I shall be glad to take the amend- 
ment up and to discuss it and let the Senate dispose of it. I 
shall not attempt any delay, and I shall not take very much 
time to discuss the amendment, unless some other Senator 
wishes to make inquiries, and so on, regarding some of its pro- 
visions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I do not care to 
speak on the amendment for more than 30 minutes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I doubt if I shall occupy that 
much time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to suggest 
to the Senator from Utah that there is one amendment on page 
113 and another one on page 114 which have not been agreed to. 
It is possible that upon consideration those amendments might 
be disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Norris amendment was adopted as a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment relating to the publicity of 
tax returns. The Norris amendment strikes out all after the 
word “the” on line 20, page 111, down to line 4, on page 113. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It strikes out all after the word “ records“ 
in line 17, on page 111. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska, while it may affect that portion of 
the bill, did not specifically become a substitute for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any question but that it was 
understood that the Norris amendment was a substitute for 
the entire provision relating to the publicity of tax returns. 
Since the adoption of the Norris amendment there is no need 
for the committee amendment; but it is true that it was not 
acted upon. Therefore, the committee amendment under the 
heading “ Returns to be public records” after line 4, on page 
113, should be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
mores that that part of the bill beginning with line 5, on page 
113, down to and including line 8, on page 114, be stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. That all ought to be stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stricken out. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment here which I am willing to take up to-night if 
it be satisfactory to the Senator from Utah. It is an amend- 
ment regarding the publicity of proceedings before the board 
of appeals. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would properly come after the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; it should properly come 
after the committee amendments, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Washington if 
he cares to take up the appropriation bill in his charge at 
this time? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am ready to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. We might save that much time and also serve 
the convenience of the Senator from New Mexico. 


That part of the bill is 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be 
temporarily laid aside? 

Mr. SMOOT. Lam ready cto do that now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am very anxious to 
expedite the revenue bill, but if the Senator from Utah is not 
ready to go on with it, I will make no objection to the re- 
quest to luy the bill aside and take up: another bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the first place, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the «conclusion of business to-day the Senate take a 
recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
‘Chair hears none, and it Is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished husiness may be temporarily laid aside in order that 
the Senate may resume the consideration of the appropriation 
bill 9 7 5 is in charge of the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Jones]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? ‘The 
aai hears none, and the revenue bill is temporarily laid 
aside. s 


APPROPRIATIONS KOR -DEPARTMENTS -OF STATE AND JUSTICE, ETC. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration.of House bill 8330. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration ðf the bill (H. R. 8350) 
making. appropriations for the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor for the fiscal eur ending June 80, 1925, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand the purpose of 
the Senator having the bill in charge, we shall proceed with the 
consideration of the bill, but not take a final vote upon it this 
evening? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I just told the Senator from 
‘Utah that we would not pass the bill to-night, so that he would 
‘have. an opportunity if he desired to take up any matter at 
„another time he could do so; but I should like to get along 
with the bill just as far as possible. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I trust the Senator will get 
the hill in a position where it will be eut of the way of the 
other appropriation bilis which follow. Of course we do not 
want to stall the other appropriation bills. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly; we will not do that. 

‘The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the subhead “‘ Contingent-expenses, Department of Jus- 
tice,” on spage 27, line 17, after the word “bicycles,” to strike 
out “ $51,750,” and to insert “$58,287,” so as to read: 


For ‘stationery, furniture aud -repairs, floor coverings not exceeding 

300, file holders and cases; miscellaneous expenditures, ineluding tele- 
‘graphing and telephones, foreigu postage, labor, typewriters and adding 
machines and the exchange thereof and: repairs thereto, street- car fares 
not exereding 8800, newspapers, press ¢tlippings, and other neeessaries 
ordered by the Attorney General; official transportation, including the 
repair, and maintenance, operation of n motor-driven passenger car, 
delivery truck, and motor cyele, to be used only for official, purposes, 
aud purchase and repalr of bieyeles $58,287. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the-subhead Miscellaneous 
objects, Department of Justice,” on page 32, line 15, after the 
word “annum,” to ‘strike out the semicolon and “Provided 
further, That the compensation agreed to be paid to any person 
by the Department of Justiee shall be definitely fixed at the 
time of employment,“ and to insert “but the Attorney Gen- 
eral may fix the compensation of nat to exceed 10 persons at 
not to exceed $10,000 each,“ so as to read: 


Investigation and prosecution of war frauds: For the investigation 
and prosecution of alleged “frauds, either civil or eriminal, or other 
crimes or offenses against the United States, growing out of or arising 
im connection with the preparation for er prosecution. of the late war, 
including the Institution and prosecution of suits for the recovery 
of moneys which contain no element of fraud but arose incident to 
the investigation of alleged frauds, to be available for the employment 
of counsel and other asststants, rents, amd all other purposes in connec- 
tion therewith, whether in the Distriet of Columbia or elsewhere, in- 
ctuding not to ececeed $10,000 for communication service, the purchase 
of furniture, law books, boaks of reference, and other necessary equip - 
ment and supplies at the seat ot the Government, 8800,000, to be 
expended in the discretion of the Attorney General: Provided, That 
this approprlation shall not be available! forzrent öt buildings in the 
District of Columbia it suitable -space is provided by the Public: Build - 
vings~ Conuntssion: Protided further, That net more than one person 


shall be employed + hereunder at à rute dt compensation excecding 
810.000 per; annum, but the Attorney General: may fix the compensation 
of not to exeeed 10 persons at not tos excee $10,000 each. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, with reference to 
this amendment, I will state that the Attorney General came 
down after this bill was reported and urged very strongly that 
‘the one person in line 14 be chaugetl to two, so that the one 
person we have provided now could, continue in his place, but 
that he could have another person thint he probably would want 
‘to pay about $12,000, or ‘something over’ $10,000, to be at the 
head of the various sections into which these war-fraud cases 
are divided. Each branch of war frauds is headed by an attor- 
“ney Who gets 810,000 a year, and the Attorney General wanld 
like to place one man over those Wifferent branches. I think 
there are about seven or eight; so he suggested that we change 
the word “one,” in line 14, to “two,” and change the word 
ten,“ in line 19, to eight.“ It really results in ‘a saving 
rather than an inerease; and while one of these is not a com- 
‘mittee amendment, I ask unanimous consent that at this time 
we may consider, in line 14, changing the one“ to“ two,” and 
they in the committee amendment changing ten“ to “eight.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent to strike out one,“ in line 14. on 
page 32, and insert two.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am suggesting the two changes 
together because the one depends upon the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there object ion? 

Mr. KING. Let the Secretary state the amendment. 

The Reaping) Crer. On page 82, line 14, it is proposed to 
strike ont “one-person” and insert “two. persons.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And, in connection with that, 
change “ten” to “ eight.” 

The READING CLERK. And in line 19, it is proposed: to strike 
out “ten” and insert “eight,” so that it will read “eight 
persons.“ 

Mr. MeKELDAR. Mr. President, we are -making large ap- 
propriations for wur fraud investigations and reports and prose- 
cutions. Is the Senator convinced that the Government is 
actually making any money out of it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Government is mak- 
ing money out: of it. In other Words. wevare collecting much 
more than we are appropriating. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Has the Senator the figures? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington suggest that the wort ‘eaelt” shall be inserted 
vafter the word annum,“ in line 15? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Ves; I think that would have 
to go in with the other change. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just a moment, Mr. President. 

Mr, FLETCHER. The word “ person“ ought to be changed 
to “ persons.” 

The PRESIDENT pro:tempore. That has been changed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to suggest to the Senator 
that on page 171 of the hearings the amounts recovered by the 
war transactions section are stated, and it is shown there that 


there has been collected a, grand total of. 56.018.889 thus far, up 


to the time of the hearings before the committee. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. What is the grand total of expenditures? 
We have- been appropriating $500,000 a rear in this appropria- 
tion bill for a number of years. 5 

Mr. JONES of Washington, No; 1922-23 is the flrst fiscal 
year, apparently, that these amounts came in. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, two, years. That is 51.000.000. and 
then we have appropriated 81.000, 000 for the examinations and 
reports by aceountants and expert examiners. That is $2,000,- 
000, and my recollection is that the figures in the hearings: show 
that we collected, only about 5600,000 last year, but I may be 
mistaken. I ask the Senator if he will loek aud see what it 
was. If we spent 51.000.000 and collected. only $600,000, it is 
abont time to put a step to it. 

Mr. JONES of ‘Washington. For the fiscal year 1922-23 we 
‘collected 88,076.51 .68; for 192321. 82.942. 375.32, or a total of 
86.018.889. That is much more than our appropriations. 

Mr. MeNELLAR. r. President, I am not going to institute 
a light on this particular item, but IL am going to be very-care- 
ful to see exactly what we:are collecting for another year er 
for the present year, exactly what it costs to keep these 
prosecutions going, and unbess they show up a great deal 
better than they apparently show in these hearings. I Say to 
the Senator that Lam going to make a ght on them hereafter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 
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Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Washington a question. Does this last amendment, in 
lines 18 to 20, inclusive, “but the Attorney General may fix 
the compensation of not to exceed 10 persons at not to exceed 
$10,000 each,” contemplate additional employees, or does that 
provide for lawyers already in the employ of the department? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. That provides for lawyers al- 
ready in the department. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What salaries are they recelving now? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are a certain number here 
at the heads of the various sections into which the work is 
divided. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say that there are lawyers there 
who are receiving fees very much larger than these figures. 

an JONES of Washington. They are now getting $10,000 
apiece. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is that correct? The Senator from Ten- 
nessee has just volunteered the statement that they are now re- 
ceiving very much larger sums by way of fees; that they are 
not paid salaries at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Some of them are paid salaries, and some 
of them are paid fees, and the amounts fixed are greater than 
$10,000 a year in a number of cases. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not these people. 
annual people. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that this is just a small number of a great batch of lawyers 
employed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am asking about these 10 employees; and 
the Senator from Washington states that these employees are 
now receiving the same amount that is proposed in this bill to 
be appropriated for them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Except one. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Except one. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Except, really two, as we haye 
amended it now. There is one man that is getting $18,000— 
James Cameron, the attorney of the accounting section. 

Here is the way it is arranged: Here is the advisory council 
over here, two of them getting $10,000 a year. Here is the avi- 
ation section, The head of that gets $10,000. Here is the 
camps and cantonment section. The head of that gets $10,000. 
Here is the ordnance unit. The head of that gets $7,200. Here 
is the quartermaster unit. The head of that gets $10,000. These 
various sections are all responsible directly to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. What the Attorney General would like to do would be 
to have one man over these various activities, and that he may 
be directly responsible to him, because the Attorney General has 
so many things in charge that he feels that they could be han- 
dled much better in that way. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What salary does he propose to pay? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He thought he could pay him 
abont $12,000. He is one of those that we put in here at over 
$10,000. That is the way he desires to arrange it. 

Mr. COPELAND. He has cut the number to eight. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; the number has been cut 
to eight. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator who are the 
ones alluded to in lines 19 and 20? Are they attorneys? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They are the men who are at 
the head of the various divisions into which these war-fraud 
activities are divided. For instance, here is the advisory coun- 
cil. Two of those get $10,000 apiece. Here is the aviation 
section. The man at the head of that gets $10,000. Here is 
the camps and cantonments section. The man at the head of 
that gets $10,000. Here is the ordnance unit. The man at the 
head of that gets $7,200. Then here is the quartermaster unit. 
The man at the head of that gets $10,000; and so on. 

Mr. KING. Is it understood that the Attorney General is 
limited in the number who may be employed to be paid out of 
the $500,000 appropriation carried in this paragraph? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He is limited in the number to 
whom he can pay these particular salaries; but under the 
camps and cantonments section, for instance, here is W. T. 
Chantland at $7,500, J. M. Butler at $7,500, H. E. Hadley at 
$4,500, F. E. Mitchell at $4,000, A. Levitt at $3,600, E. J. 
Weston, $6,000—he is an industrial engineer—S. B. Atwood, 
$3,000—he is an investigator—S. F. Lambert, $3,000, and so on. 
This limits the salaries of only these certain ones. Except that, 
all the others, of course, must be below that figure. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is it not intended really to 
len ve it in the hands of the Attorney General to make some 
increases if he so chooses? r 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Not over the $10,000. 

Mr, COPELAND. No; not over the $10,000. 


These are 


Mr. JONES of Washington. He can make one. 

Mr. COPELAND. But you have now at least eight persons, 
have you not, receiving $10,000? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. We have five that are getting 
$10,000 here, and one getting $18,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, really, the purpose of this is to 
make it possible for the Attorney General to readjust salaries? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, No; there are six getting 
510,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then he can raise two others to that 
amount? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is true. The 
head of the Ordnance Unit gets only $7,200, instead of $10,000, 
as those at the heads of these other divisions get. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not that the case, then—that this gives 
the Attorney General permission, if he so desires, to increase 
the salaries of one or two of these men? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Here is another special assist- 
ant at $10,000, Here are six at $10,000. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I will call his attention to a number more: 


E S E T a OORE AASA ANEAN ERAEN A OAS A I LINALETA $10, 000 
Charles Kerr. 10, 000 
Thomas W. Hardwick 10, 000 
Henry W. Anderson.. 10, 000 
C. Frank Rena vis 10, 000 
Roscoe C. McCulloch , 000 
LOR Ae . ya es 10, 000 
% eo —T— 10, 000 
T. M. Bigger, again, 10, 000 


Mr. JONES. of Washington. 
that I have not here. 
Mr. McKELLAR (reading) 


The Senator has some there 


CHATS EOTS no ee anne pe et eee eee ne 000 
Thomas W. Hardwick 0. 000 
RIONL Wes ADDER. . . 18. 000 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Here is the list, as I under- 
stood, of those that are now in office. Here is Judge Kerr, 
who gets $10,000, and Judge Bigger, $10,000. That is two. 
Judge Linton gets $10,000. That is three. Mr. McCulloch gets 
$10,000. That is four. ©. F. Reavis gets $10,000. That is five. 
Mr. Cameron gets $18,000 and Henry Anderson gets $10,000, 
Oh, yes; here is Mr. Steinbrink, $10,000, and Mr. Williams, 
$10,000. That makes eight at $10,000, That is correct. I 
looked at the heads here, but I found some down below the 
heads. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
ment, do you? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; we limit it to the eight. 
The Attorney General can not put in any more above the eight 
at $10,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to pages 176 and 177 of the hearings, where, apparently, 
these gentlemen are all paid two salaries, Their names appear 


Then you really do not need this amend- 


twice. If the Senator will look at the House hearings, on pages 
176 and 177, he will see that, and then I call his attention to 
this: 


John P. Phillips, compensation to be determined. 

Robert S. Conklin, compensation to be determined. 

Robert C. McClure, Dayton-Wright case, compensation to be deter: 
mined. 

Meier Steinbrink, Wright- -Martin case, compensation to be deter- 
mined. 

Leland B. Duer, Wright-Martin case, compensation to be determined. 

George P. Hoover, Old Hickory case, compensation to be determined. 


By the way, I sto long enough to say that I happen to 
know something about the Old Hickory case, that being a 
Nashville matter. There has been absolutely nothing done ex- 
cept a prevention by the Department of Justice of the district 
attorney from prosecuting that case. They took it out of his 
hands and prohibited him from going on and prosecuting it. 

Mr. COPELAND, Is that some kind of whisky? 

Mr. McKELLAR, No; that is the Old Hickory powder plant 
at Nashville. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, so far as the proposition is 
concerned which the Senator has here now, it is directly in 
line with the Attorney General’s recommendation, The Attor- 
ney General came to us in subcommittee and made a statement 
as frankly aS a man could make it of what he proposed to pay 
these men and what he proposed to do, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the new Attorney General will 
adopt a different procedure from the old one. 

Mr. WARREN. Exactly; that is why he wanted cooperation. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I want to say this, so that if he looks at 
the Recorp to-morrow he will have an opportunity to get my 
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views on this matter: I think the record of these prosecutions 
of the various so-called war frauds is as woeful a waste of the 
people's money as I have ever seen. It is almost equal to the 
frauds themselves. There is little difference between having 
outsiders take the Government’s money and haying it paid reck- 
lessly and extravagantly to a degree to the many, many attor- 
neys who are shown on pages 166 and 167 of this record. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say to the Senator 
that that is evidently a misprint. Page 177 is an exact dupli- 
cation of page 176. It is evidently a misprint. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Apparently, it is. Ordinarily I should say 
that it was a duplication; but seeing how extravagantly and 
wastefully the money is paid out to various attorneys, and fees 
fixed in the future in reference to many of these men, as ap- 
pears on page 177, I do not know but that these gentlemen in 
the various units are drawing double salaries. I hope it is not 
so, but this would indicate it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
exact duplicate of the other. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before I go further, I want to read the 
remainder of that list, sa that it will appear in the RECORD : 


George P. Hooyer. Old Hickory case, Compensation to be deter- 
mined. 

D. L. McCarthy. Motor Trucks (Ltd.) case. Compensation to be de- 
termined. 

John J. Parker. Harness case and Philips and Stevens case. Com- 
pensation to be determined. 

Herbert E. Hadley. Camp Dodge and Camp Grant cases. Fifteen 
dollars per diem. 

R. H. Williams. 
determined, 


I stop again to say that the only services I have known of 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Hoover performing in the Old Hickory 
case was the preventing of Mr. McLean, the very efficient 
district attorney at Nashville, from prosecuting the Old Hick- 
ory cases. In other words, McLean had them in hand, There is 
no reason why he could not proceed with the prosecution of those 
cases. He was proceeding to prosecute them. An investigation 
had been made, and it had been determined that the Du Pont 
Co. owed the Government something like $15,000,000. Mr. 
McLean wanted to prosecute; but these two attorneys were 
appointed some time ago, took the matter out of the hands 
of McLean, and since that time they have kept it out of his 
hands and held up all prosecution against the Du Pont Co. 
If the other attorneys mentioned in this list are pursuing simi- 
lar tactics to those of the two attorneys who have been selected 
in the Old Hickory Powder Co. case, they ought to be dis- 
charged, and we ought not to pay any of them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The committee investigating 
the Department of Justice is going into that matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very glad to know that it is, and I 
hope that the new Attorney General, Mr. Stone, will make it 
his business to take off a day or two to see if some of the leaks 
in attorneys’ fees can not be stopped and some money saved to 
the Government. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that is exactly what the new 
Attorney General will do. I take it for granted that the com- 
mittee has conferred with him, and that he has outlined some 
plans of reorganization he has in mind, and I think that some 
leeway should be given to him. I have confidence to believe 
that the Attorney General will take hold of the department; 
that he will wipe out deadwood there, and that in the reorgani- 
zation we will have more efficient service. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think he is trying to do it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think he is. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator that 
I have made some little investigation of the appropriations— 
several appropriations, by the way—for the prosecution of war 
frauds. I assent to substantially all of the statements made by 
the Senator from Tennessee. I think the greater part of the 
money appropriated has been wasted, and I should like to ask 
the Senator now whether any statement has been made by the 
Department of Justice with reference to the disposition made of 
the $500,000 carried in the last appropriation for war-fraud 
prosecutions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senate committee did not 
go into that. It is covered in the House hearings quite fully. 

Mr. KING. Do not the hearings demonstrate that substan- 
tially that entire amount was used in paying lawyers and inves- 
tigators? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Appropriations Committee 
did not go into that phase of it. It was gone into quite fully 
in the House. The Attorney General brought us a statement of 
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the annual salaries. I do not know what the aggregate is, but, 
for instance, under the accounting section there is $132,000; in 
the quartermaster unit, $41,400; in the ordnance unit, $68,200; 
in the camps and cantonment section, $55,060; in the aviation 
section, $19,100; the advisory council, $22,500; the adminis- 
trative, $14,900; the special assistants, $64,100; and the Court 
of Claims, $7,500. Then, personnel detailed from other activi- 
ties, $25,970. What that aggregate is, I do not know, I under- 
stand the House went into that matter pretty fully. I can not 
give the Senator the detailed information about it right now 
except as I have given it from this sheet. 

Mr. KING. I feel sure that a most careful review of the 
activities of the Department of Justice under this appropriation 
wilk confirm the statement which I am about to make, that no 
adequate results have been obtained from these expenditures. 
I know a number of lawyers who resigned from the service. I 
shall not state the reasons that impelled them to resign, but I 
think that I am well within the bounds of accuracy when I say 
that up to date the results have been and must be disappoint- 
ing to everyone interested in conserving the Treasury of the 
United States. 

It was understood from the representations made, and I think 
some of the representations were political in character, that 
great frauds had occurred in war contracts, and it was promised 
that a sensational revelation would be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public, and that immense sums would be recovered 
from those who entered into contracts with the Government 
during the period of the war. 

The Senator will recall that a number of investigations were 
had in the House. Committees were appointed involving a num- 
ber of lines of contract, and some of the reports, as I now 
recall, indicated that recoyery could be had. A number of per- 
sons or corporations made payments because it was discovered 
that there were errors in the computations and in the balances 
which were struck, errors which in part they were responsible 
for, and in part the Government's representatives were respon- 
sible for. My understanding is that substantially nothing has 
resulted from the prosecutions or activities that were to be 
carried on under the $500,000 appropriation carried in the pre- 
ceding appropriation bill and appropriations carried in bills 
anterior to that time. I think it may be said that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has absolutely broken down in the prosecution 
of the war-fraud cases, or in recovering amounts alleged to be 
due to the Government. 

Iam unwilling, speaking for myself, to make this large ap- 
propriation of $500,000, in the light of the very unsatisfactory 
record of the Department of Justice under the administration 
of Mr. Daugherty. It has been an absolute failure, and we 
have wasted substantially all of the money which was appro- 
8 Moreover, let me say to the Senator while I have the 

oor—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
amounts. I have found them. 

Mr. KING. In one moment. Let me say while I have the 
floor that we have made very large appropriations during the 
past three or four years for the Department of Justice. We 
have given to the department all the help asked for; indeed, 
far more, in my opinion, than was required. The roll of 
attorneys in the Department of Justice, in my opinion, would 
astonish most of the Senators, because they can not conceive 
that so large a number have been employed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

In addition, as the Senator knows, in all of the districts, 
in all of the States, we have made very liberal appropriations 
for the Department of Justice. Take the State of New York, 
and take Chicago. I do not carry in my head the number of 
special district attorneys in the city of New York and in the 
city of Chicago and in other large districts of the United 
States, but millions of dollars have been appropriated in the 
aggregate for the administration of justice and for the execu- 
tion of the laws. 

In addition to these district attorneys and assistant district 
attorneys and special assistant district attorneys—and there 
are enough to carry on the work involved in the investigation 
of the war fraud cases—we appropriated for the past year 
$500,000, and we are asked to appropriate now $500,000 more 
for war fraud investigations. 

The Department of Justice has enough officials outside of 
those who would be provided for by this appropriation. I think 
it is a waste, an unnecessary waste, of the taxes of the tax- 
payers of the United States, and I want to register my protest 
against the inefficient conduct of the Department of Justice 
in carrying out the provisions of the law with respect to the 
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prosecution of war-frand cases In the past, and my protest 
against the appropriation of a single dollar now for like pur- 
poses, for the reason that the general appropriation carried in 
the bill is adequate, if the Department of Justice would do its 
duty and the numerous employees found therein would live up 
to the requirements which the law imposes on them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to know if the Sen- 
ator will not accept this as an amendment to the amendment he 
has just offered: In line 14, leave the one person there with the 
rate of compensation not exceeding $10,000, and then add an- 
other at not exceeding $12,000. That is what I understand the 
new Attorney General has asked for. Let us not give him a 
different limit. Let us start out on a basis of some economy, 
at any rate. f * 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me say to the Senator that 
the Attorney General said he thought “ about $12,000” would be 
right. The Senator appreciates that the Attorney General has 
just come into office. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the reason why I think it would 
be wise to put a limit. We have not just come in. We have 
been connected with this thing for some time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have been connected with 
the appropriations, but we do not know the details of the busi- 
ness, and we can not know them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this is what I want to call 
the Senator’s attention to. We are paying regular Assistant 
Attorneys General $7,500, a number of them. It is not fair to 
the regular officials of the Government who are receiving $7,500 
a year, There is no reason why we should authorize the ap- 
pointment of this great number of attorneys, whose services are 
exceedingly doubtful, and probably not giving one-third of their 
time to the work, paying them these very large salaries, $10,000 
each, and two more than that. I do not object to the one, but 
it seems to me that as the Attorney General has fixed the 
amount at $12,000 we ought not to give more than he asked for. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is hardly fair to say that the 
Attorney General fixed it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just judged from what the Senator said 

that he had. I was not present when the Attorney General 
appeared. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. He said “about” that amount. 
He wants to keep it down as low as possible. He did not indi- 
cate that he had a mature judgment as to the amount, but he 
said “ about $12,000.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator recalls that we allowed the 
Shipping Board to pay $35,000 u year for some $3,000 men. I 
remember some of them were clerks here in the departments. 
Then they were made high officials of the Shipping Board—one 
of them, I know, was—with the full limit of $35,000 a year, and 
I doubt very much whether any one of the men drawing $35,000, 
a salary more than twice as much as that of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, was worth more than the $3,000 to the 
Government. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not going te discuss, Ship- 
ping Board matters now. 

Mr. COPELAND. It may well be that the reason why there 
has not been greater activity is because $3,000 men have been 
employed. My judgment is that since the upset charge is 
fixed at half a million dollars we can well afford to leave it 
in the hands of the Attorney General to determine what kind 
of a staff he wants. It might well be that the matter of a 
thousand doliars or $2,000 would determine whether he could 
get the right sort of vigorous counsel to go forward with the 
war-fraud prosecutions. My own conviction is that we had 
better accept the recommendation of the committee and give 
the Attorney General a free hand. Then next year we will be 
here and the Senator from Tennessee and I will see to it that 
the committee does not have such an easy time if he has not 
kept the faith. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the usual plea—to put it off until 
another year and another year and another year. It is the old 
story of to-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow. But I am 
going to make a very careful examination into every attorney 
employed by the Attorney General during the present year, 
and if the money is being wasted it is going to be stopped. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will join the Senator in a 
vigorous effort to stop it if that occurs. 

I think I should make a statement in answer to the Senator 
from Utah. I find in the testimony before the House com- 
mittee that Mr. Harris said that they had spent $498,008.79 of 
the first year’s appropriation. That was at the close of busi- 
ness of last- year. Then they had spent out of the $500,000 
under which they are working now at the close of business on 
the day preceding the day when the testimony was given, 


which I think was in February of this r, the sum of 
$349,049. That gives the amount expended. rr 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WII Ius in the chair). The 
Senator from Oregon will state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. I was out of the Chamber when the bill came 
up for consideration and I ask the Chair if individual amend- 
ments are now in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair is advised, though 
he was not the occupant of the chair when the bill came up, 
that individual amendments are not now in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have not yet completed com- 
mittee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Committee amendments are 
first to be considered under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. McNARY. May I ask the Senator from Washington if 
he expects to reach that stage of the proceedings with respect 
to the bill this evening? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
course. 


I want to say, with reference to a statement made by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] in regard to the expenditure of 
money in connection with the war-fraud cases, that when the 
matter came up I personally thought we bad better call that 
water gone over the dam and go on in the future and try to get 
things in as good shape as possible. We had just come out of 
the war and I never had any doubt that there was fraud prac- 
ticed upon the Government in the conduct of the war in the 
furnishing of supplies, and all that sort of thing. I knew it 
would be very difficult to furnish proof and to secure the evi- 
dence upon which recoveries could be had. I thought we were 
very likely to spend about as much money, if not more, than 
we would recover. I was perfectly willing, so far as I was 
personally concerned, to wipe the slate clear as to the past and 
try to straighten things out for the future. 

But the Congress provided an appropriation and we started 
to try to collect in the war-fraud cases. We are ahead, so fur 
as the money is concerned, thus far. Whether we will be ahead 
when we complete it or not is another question. We have re- 
ceived more money thus far than we have paid out. Of course, 
we have a good many cases pending, I think. What the out- 
come of those cases will be nobody knows, The expenses of the 
attorneys are going on, and if the cases turn out withont any 
collection, as I said, we may find in the end that we haye not 
collected much more than we have spent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to give the Senator an illustration 
of one of the cases about which I happen to have some per- 
sonal knowledge. It is in evidence before one of the commit- 
tees 0 5 foes me Jori pee R foe plant the Du Pont 
people actually a tt that ey were willl to 
$1,600,000. 4 ie 5 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it was $1,500,000, and 
I think they paid it, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; it has not been paid. These 
Government employees—the Government lawyers for whom we 
are appropriating in this bill—were successful in preventing 
any proceedings against the Du Pont people, and nothing was 
paid until it came out in an investigation before one of the 
committees. Now, I suppose they will take some steps; but 
whether the Government will ever get any money or not I do 
not know. I understand there is some $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 
claimed against the Du Pont people, and instead of prosecuting 
them the regularly employed and appointed officers of the Gov- 
ernment are kept from prosecuting them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The $1,500,000 that I had in 
mind was paid in another transaction. 

Mr. McKELLAR. - Yes; that was another transaction. The 
$1,600,000 the Du Pont people offered to pay if they would 
give them a clean bill of health. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I understand the committee 
amendment, I move to strike out the word “ten,” in line 19, 
and insert in lieu thereof “five.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I asked awhile ago to change 
“ten” to “eight.” That is what the Attorney General asked 
to reduce “ten” to “eight.” I hope the Senator will allow 
that to stand, because it takes care of the t which 
the Attorney General has inherited at least from the past. It 
may be that in the future we can cut it down further. It is 
yery possible that we may have to reduce it when we get to 
conference, 


I hope so, but I can not tell, of 


1924 


Mr. KING. The Senator certainly can not justify the past 
Attorney General, Mr. Daugherty, in entering into contracts 
beyond the end of the fiscal year which would bind the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is no contract. I do not 
want to give the Senator the impression that we are bound to 
pay these men $10,000. 

Mr. KING. So the new Attorney General would not inherit 
any contract that would bind the Government beyond June 30 
of this year. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. I merely meant 
he had inherited this organization, headed, as it is, with the 
salaries they are now getting. 

Mr. KING. I think the new Attorney General could do no 
better work than to disorganize some of the organizations of 
Mr. Daugherty and set up organizations of his own. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I call the Senator’s attention 
that this does not give them $10,000. The Attorney General can 
give five of them $10,000 or one of them $10,000. It gives him 
that discretion if he finds it necessary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator never knew of the authority 
being given to an executive officer where the full appropriation 
was not taken up, and the full number of attorneys or others 
employed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, I think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know of any. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is the first time a nonpolitician was 
ever appointed to the office. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the new Attorney General is all 
that the Senator from New York and other Senators think he is. 
I do not happen to have the pleasure of his acquaintance as 
yet, but it does seem to me that if ever a man had a chance to 
make a reputation as being an improvement on the preceding 
Attorney General, Mr. Stone has that opportunity. I hope he 
will make good. I want him to make good. I want to say 
here, so that he can read it to-morrow, that he has an oppor- 
tunity to save the Government many, many thousands of dol- 
ps if he will investigate the employment of attorneys under 

im. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I believe that he is going to do 
the very best he can. He impressed me as that sort of a man. 
I would be very glad to give him a little leeway and to give him 
a chance and not handicap him too much. He has a difficult 
task down there. It is no easy job to take over that great de- 
partment, considering the splendid attorneys with whom they 
must compete. I think we should be very liberal. The com- 
mittee reported an amendment providing 10, but he said to cut 
it to 8. 5 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether the Attorney 
General has made u sufficient investigation of the work in the 
war fraud section of his department and the activities con- 
ducted by that section to have an opinion as to the necessity 
of an appropriation so large as $500,000 in addition to the 
millions of dollars which the bill carries to his department? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I doubt if the Attorney General 
had gone into that, because it was just two days after he had 
come into office. I do not think he had had an opportunity to 
do it. 

Mr. KING. I am not complaining. I do not see how, with 
the multitudinous duties devolved upon him, it would be possi- 
ble for him to make the investigation even up to the present 
time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
made the answer to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me an appropriation of $500,000 is 
entirely too much, and at the appropriate time I shall move to 
reduce it to $300,000. It seems to me he ought to consent to a 
reduction in the number of attorneys. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I said, the Attorney General 
consented to a reduction from 10 to 8. We cut off two and 
we added one above, and that was done at his special request. 
I hope y will start in not handicapping the Attorney General 
too muc 


Mr. KING. I want to assure the Senator that there will be 
no disposition on my part to do that. If I may be pardoned a 
personal allusion, I took the opportunity two years ago, and 
also a little more than a year ago, to visit the then Attorney 
General and to assure him that every dollar that was necessary 
for the prosecution of war-fraud cases or the antitrust cases 
would be gladly yoted for by the Democratic Members of the 
Senate. I must confess my disappointment. I went to the At- 
torney General and his assistants a number of times since and 
remonstrated because they failed to prosecute the violations of 
the Sherman antitrust law. I called the attention of the 


That is the basis on which I 
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Attorney General and his assistants, the present one, Mr. 
Seymour, and the predecessor of Mr. Seymour, to the fact 
that the Federal Trade Commission had transmitted reports, 
more than 50 in number and voluminous in character, detailing 
violations of the law, furnishing the evidence or furnishing the 
data which would enable them to obtain the evidence necessary 
to justify the bringing of suit, criminal or civil, against 
corporations which had violated the Sherman antitrust law. 

No satisfactory response was ever given by the Department 
of Justice and those in charge for their neglect, their derelic- 
tion in bringing proceedings, either civil or criminal, against 
corporations who had violated the Sherman antitrust law and 
evidence of which violations had been brought to the attention 
of the Department of Justice. I think there has been a 
flagrant dereliction of duty by the Department of Justice in the 
matter just referred to. I have confidence in the new Attorney 
General, and he can do no greater service to the country than 
to execute the law and enforce the terms of the Sherman 
antitrust law against gigantic corporations which are daily 
violating that law. 

So far as I am concerned, whatever is necessary to enforce 
the law I shall gladly vote for, but this appropriation of 
$500,000, I think, is wholly unnecessary. There is enough ma- 
chinery in the Department of Justice, there are sufficient ap- 
propriations carried by the bill, to enable the Attorney General 
to do whatever is requisite to prosecute the war-fraud contract 
cases, and, if necessary, to institute criminal proceedings. 

Let me say to the Senator from Washington, in conclusion, 
that the amounts received in most instances, I am advised, 
could have been obtained and were obtained not by the employ- 
ment of counsel but by the employment of bookkeepers. It is 
merely a bookkeeping transaction; and when experts went 
through the books and demonstrated that some of the persons 
or corporations having contracts with the Government were in- 
debted to the Government payments were promptly made. I 
feel sure that there has been but little, if anything, obtained 
as a result of the appropriations, although we have appro- 
priated $1,000,000, as I now recall, for the prosecution of war- 
fraud cases. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to say that we have 
been reporting appropriations from the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee for two years past amounting to $500,000 for accountants 
and bookkeepers to ferret out war frauds in the department 
and certify them over to the Department of Justice. My in- 
formation is that the Department of Justice has never brought 
any proceedings in many of these cases and has never con- 
sidered some of them at all. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Washington, for whom I 
entertain the very warmest regard and highest esteem, that 
so long as we continue to appropriate $500,000 annually to pay 
lawyers in these war-claim matters, that long we are going to 
have lawsuits which will be looked after by these lawyers. 

I think the Senator fron: Washington, in charge of the bill, 
should call especially to the attention of the Attorney General 
that action ought to be had on these claims, that they ought to 
be brought to a conclusion. For the big salaries and the large 
fees which are being paid by the Government the lawyers under 
the department ought to be required to bring these cases to a 
conclusion and thereby prevent this enormous expenditure. 

I want to say further that I never would agree to any of 
these appropriations if they were not to be placed in the hands 
of a new Attorney General. I imagine that we should let him 
try, but if he fails, as the department in the past has failed, 
then there is going to be a tremendous fight against any more 
appropriations of this character. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to say just a word. I 
assume the Attorney General is going to do the best he can 
and that he is going to get the very best possible results out 
of the attorneys who may be employed. If he does not do that, 
then he ought not to be in the position in which he now is, 
At the first intimation we have that he is not doing that I shall 
join with the Senator from Tennessee or with any other Senator 
in withholding the appropriation, and also in seeing if the 
President will not get another man for Attorney General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 33, in line 9, the date 
1924 should be changed to “1925,” and I move that amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was under the heading 
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“Title III Department of Commerce,” on page 47, Une 14, 
before the word “for” to insert “ including those,” and at the 
beginning of line 16 to strike out the word “not,” so as to 
read: 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of the offices and bureaus 
of the department, including those for which appropriations for con- 
tingent and miscellaneous expenses are specifically made, inclnding 
professional and sclentifie books, law books, books of reference, 
periodicals, blank books, pamphlets, maps, newspapers (not exceed- 
ing $2,500); stationery; furniture and repairs to same; carpets, 
matting, oileloth, file cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges; fuel, 
lighting, and heating; purchase and exchange of motor trucks and 
bicycles; maintenance, repair, and operation of two motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehleles and of motor trucks and bicycles, to be 
used only for official purposes; freight and express charges; postage 
to foreign countries; telegraph and telephone service; typewriters, 
adding machines, and other labor-saving devices, Including their repair 
and exchange; first-aid outfits for use in the bnildings occupied by 
employees of this department: street car fares, not exceeding $300; 
and all other miscellaneous items and necessary expenses not included 
in the foregoing, $225,000, which sum shall constitute the appropria- 
tion for contingent expenses of the department and shall also be 
nvailable for the purchase of necessary supplies and equipment for field 
services of bureaus and offices of the department for which contingent 
and miscellaneous appropriations are specifically made in order to 
facilitate the purchase through the central purchasing office (division 
of supplies), as provided in the act of June 17, 1910 (36 Stat. L. 
p. 531). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestie Commerce,“ on page 49, at the end of 
line 4, to strike out $266,477" and to insert “$276,477,” so as 
to read; 


Salaries : For the director and other personal services in the District 
ef Columbia in accordance with “the elessification act vf 1923,“ 
$276,477. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the Senate disagree 
to that committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, ou page 50, at the beginning of 
Tine afi strike out “$241,000” and to insert “$291,000,” so as 
to read: 


Commercial aitachés: For commercial attachés, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Commerce, after examination to be held under his 
direction to determine their competency and to be accredited through 
the State Department, whose duties shall be to investigate and report 
upon such conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of for- 
eign countries as may be of interest to the United States and for the 
compensation of a clerk or clerks for each commercial attaché at the 
rate of not to exceed $3,000 per annum for each person so employed, 
and for janitor and messenger service, traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses of officers and employees, rent autside of the District of Colum- 
bia, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, type- 
writing, adding and computing machines, accessories dnd repairs, books 
ef reference, and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, 
manuscripts, newspapers (both foreign and domestic) not exceeding 
$400, and all other pnblications, travel to and from the United States, 
and all other incidental expenses not included in the foregoing; such 
commercial attuchés shall serve directly under the Secretary of Com- 
merce aud shall report directly te him, $291,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, at the beginning of 
line 19, to strike out “$385,000” and to insert “ $400,000,” 
so as to read: 


Promoting commerce, Europe and other areas: For all necessary 
expenses, including investigations in Europe and other areas, pur- 
chase of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewrit- 
ing, adding, and computing machines, accessories and repairs, purchase 
of books of reference and periodicals, maps, reports, documents, plans, 
specifications, manuscripts, newspapers {both foreign and domestic) 
not exceeding $400, and all other publications for the promotion of 
the commercial interests of the United States, rent outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and 
employees, and all other incidental expenses not included in the fore 
going, to further promote and develop the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States $400,000, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of Commerce. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, en page 51, line 14. after the 
word “foregoing,” ta strike out “ $166,000" and to insert 
“ $151,000," so as to read; 


District and cooperative office service: For all expenses necessary 
to operate and maintain district and cooperative offices, including 
personal services in the Distriet of Columbia and elsewhere, rent out- 
side of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses 
of officers and employees, purchase of furniture and equipment, sta- 
tionery and supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, 
accessories and repairs, purchase of maps, books of reference, and 
periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifieations, manuscripts, news- 
papers (both foreign and domestic) not exceeding 8400, and all other 
publications necessary for the promotion of the commercial interests 
of the United States, and all other incidental expenses not included 
in the foregoing, $181,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Senator 
in charge of the bill respecting the amendment on page 50, line 2, 
which was just agreed to. I observe an increase in the appro- 
— —ꝗ— carried in the bill as it eame from the House of 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. The amount is increased 
by $50,000. It was the desire of the Secretary of Commerce to 
provide really for five additional attachés, but the committee 
heard him with reference to that and we decided to give him 
three additienal attachés. That accounts for the increase, 

Mr. KING. I wish to express my disapproval of the action 
of the committee. I should like to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington whether in the consideration of this subject the com- 
mittee teok into account the large number of consular agents 
and diplomatic agents that the United States now has through- 
out the world and the provisions in the new consular bill which 
has passed the other House and is now before the Senate, which, 
as I understand, will extend the duties and amplify the powers 
of the consular agents and diplomatic officers of the United 
States? 

If so, I am sure the Senator will reach the conclusion that 
there is much duplication in the work which the Commerce 
Department is assuming to undertake and in the work which 
the consular agents of the United States not only have assumed 
te undertake, but are better competent to undertake and to 
execute than are any of the officials of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will pardon me, I wish to say that we did not take the se-called 
Rogers bill into account, because it is not a law and we do not 
know whether or not it will become a law. 

T wish to say further to the Senator that the commercial 
attachés perform practically entirely different duties and fune- 
tions from those performed by consuls. Our consuls are sta- 
tioned rather permanently at their posts of duty, white the 
commercial attachés go about from place to place, gathering 
information that is deemed desirable. The two sets of officers 
do not perform the same functions at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I repeat that the diplomatic 
representatives of the Government—and I include in that gew- 
eral eharacterization the consuls and vice consuls—are in a 
position to obtain fuller and more complete information re- 
specting trade and commerce and business in the respective 
countries to which they are assigned than are the representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce. Moreover, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the past we have rather repressed our consular agents 
and diplomatic representatives from engaging in what is de- 
nominated business matters, and they have sometimes been 
afraid to look after the business interests of the United States 
and to promote trade and commerce. 

I have in the past talked with many representatives of our 
Government in the Consular Service and in the Diplomatie 
Service, and they have uniformly stated that they would be 
glad to extend their activities and field of usefulness and not 
only obtain the data which they have been collecting in the 
past, but further data, and to perform whatever duties might 
be assigned to them in connection with extending the trade 
and the commerce of the United States throughout the world. 

The purpose upon the part of the Department of Commerce, 
is, of course. to serve a very useful end; I have no complaint 
of the ambitions of the Department of Commerce; the words 
“Department of Commerce” signify the extension of activi- 
ties that relate to the expansion of the business of our country; 
but I have learned, as all who have made inquiry have learned, 
that the diplomatic and consular representatives of other 
countries have been very energetic in getting business for their 
nationals. A British ambassador or a British consular agent 
does not feel that it is beneath his dignity to aid a British 
subject in negotiating a contract for the extension of trade. 
He will go with the British national and confer with the firms 
with which he seeks association und business relations. 
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American diplomats and American consular agents would be 
glad to aid in every possible way in the expansion of our 
foreign trade and commerce. 

I had occasion to remark the other day that when in 
Europe last summer in one city I found a score and more of 
representatives of various departments of the Government of 
the United States engaged—lI will not say in substantially the 
same thing, but doing things which could have been done, or 
most of which could have been done, by the consular and 
diplomatic representatives of the United States. 

It is getting so now that every department of the Government 
wants to have ambulatory representatives running over the 
world, We have a bill now before us under which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is to have its conmercial attachés and its 
representatives throughout the world collecting data, statistics, 
aud so on. The Senator from Idaho very pertinently re- 
marked the other evening when that measure was mentioned 
that there is such a thing as having too many statistics, Our 
consular representatives, Mr. President, can obtain the sta- 
tisties and do the work that we are now seeking to devolve upon 
the Department of Commerce, 

So far as I am concerned, I think it is a mistake to per- 
petuate this policy which inevitably will lead to duplication 
and continued duplication. If we should increase the duties and 
responsibilities of the Diplomatie Consular Service and elimi- 
nate the activities of the Department of Commerce abroad and 
these commercial attachés we would be doing a better service, 
in my opinion, to the Government of the United States. I was 
informed by those who knew that some of the attachés ot 
the Department of Commerce obtained their information from 
the consular officers. The plan now is to give to these com- 
mercial attachés a sort of a diplomatic status, at least to put 
them under the wing of the State Department, so that they may 
have the prestige that the diplomatic representatives and the 
consular agents of the Government have. 

If we are going to do that, it is far better, if the consular 
officers now are too restricted in their activities, to increase 
their power and their jurisdiction, and by law, if necessary, 
require them not only to perform the work which they are now 
performing, but to extend their activities in the direction of 
expanding the trade and commerce of the United States. 

Mr, President, I do not think that the committee should have 
recommended this increase. The House, I think, were more 
than liberal. They went into the matter very fully. I hastily 
read the hearings, and it seems to me that the Senate committee 
is not justified in recommending this increase; and I hope that 
the Senate will disagree to the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a moment ago I took the 
floor to help the committee get some money, but I want to join 
with my colleague in opposition to this amendment. 

The purpose of this appropriation is to appoint certain com- 
mercial attachés whose duties shall be to investigate and re- 
port upon such conditions in the manufacturing industries and 
trade of foreign countries as may be of interest to the United 
States.“ Certainly there is no more work to be done on the 
other side. There is less work to be done. In the next para- 
graph, on page 50, “Promoting commerce, Europe and other 
areas,” it is pr to increase the appropriation $15,000. 
I will join with the members of the committee and with the 
other side of the Chamber in voting unlimited money to pro- 
mote conditions on the other side so that there will be some 
commerce between Europe and the United States. 

I think it is a pity to begin to spend money now to promote 
our interests on the other side when we are doing nothing at 
all as a country to improve conditions in Europe in order that 
trade and commerce may be reestablished. I think it is de- 
cidedly inconsistent, in view of the general attitude of our 
country toward Europe, to ask more money at this time to 
promote commerce with a great continent which has broken 
down because of our failure to give any assistance in order 
that there may be commerce. Therefore, I am opposed to the 
amendment. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not eall 
for a vote on this amendment to-night. I shall be compelled 
to ask for a quorum, and I do not want to do that to-night. 

Mr. JONES ‘of Washington. The Senator would like the 
matter to go over? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will not insist upon his reeom- 
mendutions, if he will accept the amount appropriated by the 
House—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; Mr. President; 
do that. 

Mr. KING, Then I shall have to ask that it go over. 


I can not 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Which one? 
Mr. COPELAND. Both of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair. will state that the 
amendment in line 2, page 50, has already been agreed to by 
the Senate. The pending amendment is in line 20, page 52. 

Mr. KING. The one to which I refer is in line 2, page 50. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has been agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will ask that that be recon- 
sidered, then. 

Mr. KING. I was speaking with the present occupant of the 
chair at the time and hastened to my seat as soon as I could. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that amend- 
ment will be considered as having been reconsidered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And temporarily passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Also the amendment in line 19. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I also ask to have the amend- 
ment in line 19 passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment in line 19, 
page 50, is passed over, The amendment in line 14, page 51, has 
been agreed to. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator the reason for the in- 
crease in line 4, page 49? : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I asked to have that rejected, 
and it was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend: 
ment in line 20, page 52, Which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 52, line 20, after the word 
“Commerce,” strike out “$213,000” and insert * $258,000,” so 
as to read: 

Promoting commerce in the Far East: To further promote and de- 
velop the commerce of the United States with the Far East, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase 
of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding 
and computing machines, accessories and repairs, books of reference 
and periodicals, reports, doeuments, plans, specifications, manuscripts, 
Maps, newspapers (both foreign and domestic) not exceeding $400, and 
all other publications, rent outside of the District of Columbia, traveling 
and subsistence expenses of officers and employees, and all other inci- 
dental expenses not included in the foregoing, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of Commerce, $253,000. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask that that go over, too. I 
supposed it was just a question of total. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. KING, I ask that that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. The Secretary will continue the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 53, at the end of line 22, to strike out “$582,550.” 
and to insert “ $625,000,” so as to read: 


Export industries: To enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to investigate and report on domestic as well as foreign 
problems relating to the production, distribution, and marketing in so 
far as they relate to the important export industries of the United 
States, Including personal services in the District of Columbia, travel- 
ing and subsistence expenses of officers and employees, purchase of 
furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding 
and computing machines, accessorles and repairs, books of reference 
and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, 
and all other publications, rent outside District of Columbia, and all 
other incidental expenses connected therewith, $625,000. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask that that may go over, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Bureau of 
the Census,” on page 58, at the end of line 2, to strike out the 
word“ Commission“ and the comma, and to insert Commis- 
sion” and a semicolon, so as to read: 

Collecting statisties: For securing information for census reports, 
provided for by Jaw, semimonthly reports of cotton production, peri- 
odieal reports of stocks of baled cotton in the United States and of the 
domestic and foreign consumption of cotton; quarterly reports of 
tobacco; per diem compensation of special agents and expenses of same 
and of detailed employees, whether employed in Washington, D. C., or 
elsewhere; not to exceed $100,000 for temporary personal services in 
the District of Columbia, to be selected from the registers of the 
Civil Service Commission; the cost of transcribing State, municipal, 
and other records; temporary rental of quarters outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbian; for supervising special agents, and employment by 
them of such temporary service as may be necessary in collecting the 
statisties required by law, including $15,000 fer collecting tobacco 
statistics authorized by law in addition to any other fund available 
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therefor: Provided, That the compensation of not to exceed 10 special 
agents provided for in this paragraph may be fixed at a rate not to 
exceed $8 per day, $805,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Bureau of 
Navigation,” on page 62, at the end of line 17, to strike out 
“ $158,778” and to insert “$180,278,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Wireless communication laws: To enable the Secretary of Commerce 
to enforce the acts of Congress “to require apparatus and operators 
for radio communication on certain ocean steamers ™ and “to regulate 
radio communication” and carry out the international radio tele- 
graphie convention, examine and settle international radio accounts, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia, and to employ 
such persons and means as may be necessary, traveling and subsist- 
ence expenses, purchase and exchange of instruments, technical books, 
tabulating, duplicating, and other office machinery and devices, rent, 
and all other miscellaneous items and necessary expenses not included 
in the foregoing, including the transfer from the office of the Director 
of Naval Communications to the Department of Commerce of me- 
chanical and office equipment and supplies now in use in connection 
with the examination and settlement of international radio account, 
$180,278. f 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator, 
before that is agreed to, what is the reason for that increase? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The reason for that is the rapid 
development of the ràdio. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to give notice 
of an amendment that 1 want to present to the next section, 
“Bureau of Standards,” to provide for an appropriation to 
standardize clinical thermometers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator will have an op- 
portunity to do that after we get through the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. COPELAND. Do I have to have it printed in order to 
present it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. - 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator having mentioned 
that, while no amendment would be in order now, the state- 
ment has been made that the item of $500,000 was entirely too 
much for the efficient and economical adininistration of that 
department. I have no knowledge of that. Two persons have 
brought that information to me, one who was a former em- 
ployee. May I ask the Senator whether investigation made by 
the committee justifies this appropriation of $500,0007 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say that our committee 
did not go into that. It was gone into pretty earefully by the 
House, and they appropriated that amount to comply with the 
classification act. We felt justified in taking the Judgment of 
the House committee on that matter. This is the amount of the 
estimate, too, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have not sufficient information, 
and therefore I shall not propose any amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Coast and Geodetic Survey,” on page 
76, at the end of line 16, to strike out “$250,000” and to 
insert “ $314,300," so as to read: 

Pacific coast: For surveys and necessary resurveys of coasts on the 
Pacitic Ocean under the jurisdiction of the United States, $314,800. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 


that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that is for sur- 
yeys on the Pacifie coast. The amount of $314,500 is the 
amount appropriated for the current year. If it is cut to 
$250,000, one of the boats that we are operating will have to be 
laid up. I think the whole committee was very much im- 
pressed with the showing made there as to the necessity of 
that work. We had Mr. Jones, the head of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, come in and give us a full statement in regard 
to it. As I say, if we have only $250,000, one of the vessels 
that was just completed and gotten ready for the service about 
two years ago will have to be laid up, and the committee were 
unanimous in recommending that increase. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The department recommended it, and the 
Budget Director? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Budget did not recommend 
that. That is one place where we exceeded the Budget. The 
department recommended it to the Budget. Of course after 
the Budget failed to recommend it they could not urge it; 


but I asked Mr. Jones, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, to 
come before the committee. He did not come there of his 
own volition. I asked him to come there and make the state- 
ment, because I knew the conditions on the Pacific coast, and 
I think all the committee were fully impressed with the im- 
portance of keeping that work going, and keeping the new 
vessel that we just got into commission about two years ago 
active in the work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, which the Secretary will 
again state. 

The reading clerk restated the amendment, and it was 
agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 78, line 18, to increase the total appropriation for 
field expenses of the Coast and Geodetic Survey from “ $566,- ` 
720” to “ $631,020.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Title IV.— 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Immigration,” on page 90, 
line 4, after the word “ patrol,” to insert “of which $100,000 
shall be immediately available,” so as to read: 


Regulating immigration: For enforcement of the laws regulating 
immigration of aliens into the United States, including the contract 
labor laws; costs of reports of decisions of the Federal courts, and 
digests thereof, for the use of the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion; salaries and expenses of all officers, clerks, and employees ap- 
pointed to enforce said laws, including personal services in the District 
of Columbia not to exceed $50,000, and per diem in lieu of subsistence 
when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation 
act approved August 1, 1914; enforcement of the provisions of the 
act of February 5, 1917, entitled “An act to regulate the immigration 
of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States,” and 
acts amendatory thereof; necessary supplies, including exchange of 
typewriting machines, alterations and repairs, and for all other ex- 
penses authorized by said act; preventing the unlawful entry of aliens 
into the United States by the appointment of suitable officers to en- 
force the laws in relation thereto; expenses of returning to China all 
Chinese persons found to be unlawfully in the United States, including 
the cost of imprisonment and actual expenses of conveyance of Chinese 
persons to the frontier or seaboard for deportation; refunding of head 
tax, maintenance bills, and immigration fines upon presentation of evi- 
dence showing conclusively that collection was made through error 
of Government officers; all to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of Labor, $4,500,000: Provided, That at least $1,000,000 of 
this amount shall be expended for additional land-border patrol, of 
which $100,000 shall be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the committee 
amendments not passed over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have here an- 
other amendment that I was directed by the committee to offer 
on the floor, $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 2, line 4, after the word 
“ State,” it is proposed to insert the following: 
to be nominated by the President and appointed by him by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall hereafter receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $10,000 per annum, $10,000. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the Undersecretary of 
State. It is putting him on the same basis as the Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does this bill deal with the De- 
partment of State? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; this is the first item of 
the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What salary is this officer receiving now? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think he is receiving $7,500 
now. ° 

Mr. KING. This matter has been brought to the attention 
of the Senate upon a number of occasions and defeated. 

Mr. WARREN. No; not this one. He has been there con- 
tinuously for some years. j 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to say that just a few 
days ago we provided for the Undersecretary of the Treasury 
$10,000 a year. 

Mr. WARREN; It makes a diference in the amount we pay 
him; that is all. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. It was thought that this man 
was about as important as an Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
with the important duties that he has to perform, acting as 
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Secretary of State when the Secretary is away. They: have 
urged it very strongly, and so the committee decided. to offer it 
on the floor for the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I was in error when I stated that this particular 
matter had been brought to the attention of the Senate before. 
The question of Undersecretary of the Treasury has been 
brought to our attention. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is probably so. 

Mr. KING. It was brought to our attention when Mr. GI- 
bert, a very competent and efficient man, held that important 
position. My recollection is that whenever the matter was 
brought to our attention the Senate rejected the proposition. 

Mr. JONES of. Washington. But in the last bill we put. it in, 
at this session. 

Mr: KING. Of course, that means, then, that in every de- 
partment we will have to make the ranking member next to the 
Cabinet minister am underseeretary and increase his salary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I will say to the Senator that 
personally I have always been opposed to these things, and 
E would oppose: doing this in any other of the departments 
aside from the State Department. 

Mr. KING: The Senator will be d immediately, 
before the session is over, in behalf of the highest Assistant 
Seeretary of, Agriculture. Why should not agriculture, that 
Important industry which has to do with the basic affairs of 
our country, be recognized? Why should a man who simply 
deals: with foreign affairs receive 810,000 and the highest offi- 
cial in the Department of Agriculture, next to the Cabinet 
officer; be denied similar compensation, and the: Department of 
Commerce, and the Attorney General, and so on down. the list? 
So the Senator, or those responsible for the other change, will 
be compelled to witness. still other changes to conform: to the 
error which they have committed in the past. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know how those things come; 
J appreciate that; but FE think I shall resist: the others. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will resist this. : 

Mr. WARREN. There was no application except for these 
two, and also a similar salary, but under a different title, in the 
case of the War Department. 

Mr; KING. The Senator from Wyoming, with his long ex- 
perience and his great knowledge of public affairs, must know 
that when we give compensation to an official in a certain 
grade, every official in the same grade in every other depart- 
ment of the Government will demand the same compensation. 
That is the purpose of the reclassification act. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the creation of the office of 
Undersecretary of State was. fought here for years, and finally 
it was put on several years ago, my, recollection is, at $7,500. 
Senator Root proposed it on the ground thut every other country 
had it and we ought to have one of equal dignity. That is. 
where it started, and we have had it in the bill for some time.“ 

Mr. WARREN. We have. had it for a number of years, I 
will say to the Senator. The only difference we make now is 
in the compensation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. At first we succeeded in having it stopped, 
but it has been done for some time: The Undersecretary has 
been. getting $7,500; and here we put him on an equality with 
the Treasury Department, which I think is all right 

Mr: WARREN, The only difference is that the others who 


have been getting $5,000 go to $7,500 and this one would ga to: 


$16,000; under this amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This was done several years ago, against 
my protest. 

Mr. KING. The example of the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina shows what would be accomplished by this- 
insidious encroachment upon the ground which in the past has 
been solidly held. The Senator has withstood for years these 
applications, and now he succumbs. 

Mr, OVERMAN: The Senate beat me. I could not help it. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator ought to continue his fight 
against further encroachments. I hope the Senate will disagree 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington, 

Mr. LODGE. I understand this is for the Undersecretary in 
the State Department? 

Mr. KING. It Is. 

Mr: LODGE. That particular: office was established by Con- 
gress with unusual powers. This man has unusual responsi- 
bilities. In the case of the absence or illness; of the Secretary 
of State, he becomes acting Secretary of State without action 
by the President. The office is one of very great responsibility, 
There is no one in the Government who has more responsibility 
than this man. I do not want to be invidious, but we have 
raised the Undersecretary of the Treasury’ to $10,000' on ac- 
count of the burden of work which he has, and I think the 


argument is stronger, if anything, in this case, and I hope the 
amendment will prevail. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER! The Seeretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 2, lines d and 7, the eom- 
mittee proposes to strike ont “$1,057,600; in all, $1,089,600,” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “$1,060,100; in all) 51,072,100.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES: of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the clerks. at the desk may be authorized to change the totals 
to conform to the action of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made: 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
amendment en page 25, line 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 25, line 7, the Senator from 
Washington moves to strike out the words “and subsistence 
expenses” and insert in lieu “expenses: and per diem, in lieu 
of subsistence, at not exceeding 88.“ 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. That is in regard to the Mixed 
Claims Commission between the United States and Germany. 
One of the representatives of the commission came before the 
committee and stated that it might be necessary for them to 
send) one of their men to Germany to get some facts with refer- 
ence to some of the claims, and he said that under the law as 
it is, providing $4 or 85 a day allowanee, they could not subsist, 
and he asked us to make an allowance: We put a limit on 
it of $8 a day, which is applicable in some other cases. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is another amendment I 
wisli to offer. 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 12, after line 25, the Senator 
proposes to insert the following: 


For Irene Gracie Pontius, widow of Albert W. Pontius, late consul 
general at Mukden, China, one year’s ealary of her deceased, husband, 
who died while at his. post of duty of illness incurred in the Consular 
Service, 83,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Those are all the committee 
amendments we will consider to-night, a request having been 
made that the others go over. I ask unanimous consent that 
the order may be modified so that ether amendments as Sena- 
tors have to present may be proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears none, 
and. it is so ordered. 

Mr. CUREIS: I offer the following amendment, on page 83, 
after line 19. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Reape: CLERK.. On page 83, after line 19, the Senator 
from. Kansas: proposes to insert: 

The appropriation of $40,000 for the fiscal year 1923, for the estab- 
lishment of a fish-rescue station on the Mississippi River made by the 
deficiency appropriation act approved July 1, 1922, is hereby continued 
and made aynilable during the fiscal year 1925. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer this amendment for 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENnOOT I, who is sick and 
unable to be here. This money was appropriated and not used. 
About 148,000,000. fish. are rescued a year, and over a million 
of those have been distributed in 32 States. The Senator from, 
Wisconsin says that this appropriation is needed in order that 
the work may go on. 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. I remember that we passed a 
law a year or so ago providing for this station, and. appropri- 
ated some money for it. That money has not been used, and 
this is merely a reappropriation of what we have already ap- 
propriated, as I understand. it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer an amendment on, 
page 68, where we find the Bureau of Standards provided for. 
I move to insert a. new heading, Clinical thermometer stand- 
ardization,” and. the following: 

To provide for the standardization and testing of clinical thermome- 
ters throughout the United States, and to test such clinical thermome- 
ters, including necessary equipment and personal services in the Dis- 
trict ot Columbia and in the field, $250,000. 


There is another committee 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Is the Senator reading the 
amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am reading the proposed amendment, 
If the Senator will permit me, I will speak on it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought the Senator was read- 
ing from some part of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I admit it sounds like the bill, because I 
find here in various places we have provision for standardiza- 
tion of steam gauges, and sound investigations, and high- 
temperature investigations, and sugar standardization. 

It may be information to the Senator to know that the clinical 
thermometers which are sold throughout our country vary from 
1° to 4° in accuracy. Many a man has been operated on for 
supposed appendicitis because the clinical thermometer did not 
read correctly. If there is any one thing which ought to be 
accurate in the instruments of precision, it is the clinical ther- 
mometer. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator propose to have the Goy- 
ernment furnish the thermometers? 

Mr. COPELAND. No, I do not; but I do propose to have 
every thermometer which is used in the Senator’s family an 
accurate thermometer, and have knowledge that it is accurate. 
Many a thermometer has been used in the Senator’s family 
which was not accurate, 

Mr. OVERMAN, Would it take $250,000 to make these tests? 

Mr, COPELAND. We had a hearing at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and had every manufacturer of clinical thermometers in 
the United States present. We had an all-day hearing, and it 
was the consensus of opinion that this should be done. 

The standardization of clinical thermometers differs from 
the standardization of a medicine. For instance, in the case 
of salvarsan, or some other preparation of arsenic, you can 
take one sample from a ton, perhaps, which you have pre- 
pared, and that will give you a test of the accuracy of the whole 
ton. But you can make a thousand clinical thermometers, and 
you can not take one from the lot and by testing that know 
that all the rest are perfect. So, as a matter of fact, in my 
experience in New York City we have found that over 80 per 
cent of the clinical thermometers are defective. I have no 
doubt at all that the thermometers sold in this country are 
largely defective. 

For my part I want to see started in the Bureau of Standards 
a movement to make it certain that every clinical thermometer 
used will be an accurate one. You do not want your child or 
some member of your family operated on by mistake because 
the thermometer was defective. You have certain symptoms. 
You have a high pulse, you have redness of the skin, and you 
think. Well, something is wrong,’ and you take the ther- 
mometer and find it to read 103 or 104. Then immediately 
appendicitis is suggested. So I say that no member of society 
is safe where dependence must be placed on the clinical ther- 
mometer unless the thermometers are standardized and tested. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator allow an interruption? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It looks something like the case of a man 
who went into a railway station and looked about through the 
station and after awhile he went to an attendant and said: 
“ You have 12 clocks in this station and every one of them gives 
a different time.“ The attendant said: “Of course; if they 
were all the same we would need but one.” So it looks as 
though the difference in the clinical thermometers means that 
the supply must be increased. If all of them agreed, you 
would not need so many. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I make a point of order against 
the Senator's amendment on the ground that it is not estimated 
for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair sustains the point 
of order, 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I expected this treatment, but it 
is a shame, when one thinks about how necessary it is to have 
standardized and tested the things having to do with the wel- 
fare of the human family. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator will present 
that to the Bureau of Standards for its consideration, so that 
they may have an estimate brought in with the next bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have it all ready now in my possession 
and I shall be glad to present it there. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Present it to the Bureau of 
Standards and let them submit an estimate to the Budget and 
get it down to Congress the next time the appropriation 
comes up. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 


I offer the following amend- 


The READING CrerK. On page 12, after line 25, the Senator 
aan Pennsylvania proposes to add a new paragraph, as fol- 
ows: 


To Leonore M. Sorsby, daughter and only child of William B. Sorsby, 
late envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Bolivia, the sum of $4,200 as reimbursement for extraordinary 
expenses incurred for medical attendance, nurses, hospital treatment, 
and transportation to the United States following a stroke of paralysis 
suffered by said William B. Sorsby at his post of duty, La Paz, Bolivia, 
from which he remained wholly disabled until his death. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, this was an item 
put in the bill last year by unanimous vote in the Senate. It 
was stricken out in conference. It is a most proper amendment. 
3 vs a pure gratuity, of course. There is no legal liability 

or it. 

This gentleman was appointed minister to Bolivia in 1902. 
He was stationed at La Paz, which is a town in a very high 
altitude. He was in perfect health when he went there. He 
served there faithfully for six years, and then was stricken 
with complete paralysis. He was brought home utterly helpless, 
and died soon after his arrival in the United States. This 
amount, which is given as a gratuity by the amendment, is 
merely the amount which was spent by his family for his 
physician’s services and for nurses’ attendance during the 
period of his illness. I hope there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This amendment was presented 
to the committee and the committee rejected it. I am sorry 
to say that I shall have to make a point of order against it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator say by whom 
it was presented in the committee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think by the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. MeKINLEVI. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I was not aware of that. In 
any event, Mr. President, it seems to me that this being a pure 
gratuity the point of order is not well taken, as no estimate 
is required for it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
these gratuities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprxe Crerk. On page 15, line 19, strike out the 
word “shall” and insert in lieu thereof the words “may, in 
the discretion of the President,” so as to read: 


To enable the President to perform the obligations of the United 
States under the treaties of 1884, 1889, 1905, and 1906, between the 
United States and Mexico, including not to exceed $900 for rent, 
$40,000: Provided, That not to exceed $6,000 of such sum may, in the 
discretion of the President, be used for taking over the water gauging 
now being done by the State of Texas. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. As the proviso now reads it is compul- 
sory that the entire item of $6,000 be used for water gauging. 
My amendment leaves it discretionary as to how much of the 
amount shall be used. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Of course, we might make all 


I have no objection to the 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I also offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 


The READING CLERK. On page 38, line 5, after the numerals 
* $10,000” and before the period, insert a colon and the follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided further, That not more than $150,000 of the $840,000 
herein appropriated shall be available for special counsel to enforce 


| the national prohibition act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on page 51, line 14, under the 
heading “District and cooperative office service,” I move to 
strike out the figures “$181,000” and insert in lieu thereof 


“ 50,000. 

Mr. SONES of Washington. Let me say to the Senator that 
the amendment on page 51, line 14, has gone over at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], so that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will probably have to wait until it comes up 
later. 

Mr. MeNART. Very well. 
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Mr, JONES of Washington. If there are no other indi- 
vidual amendments, I will ask that the bill go over until the 
next opportunity we have to resume its consideration. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being under the order previously entered, until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 9 o'clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
May 7, 1924, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, May 6, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We praise Thee, O God, for the gift of Thy love as shown 
in Him who has suffered for us, walked our way, lived our 
life, borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows. May His 
moral preeminence be our guide and inspiration, Revive in 
all breasts a new devotion to Thee, a charity to one another 
and to all mankind. Impress us that Thou dost never fail lim 
who, in however obscure a sphere, however lowly a spot, 
is true to his God and to himself. Whatever we do, may there 
be no uncertainty concerning the things that matter. Give us 
to understand that obedience to vision means consecration to 
duty. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting a copy of a letter written by 
four members of the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation to the conferees on the immigration subject, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a letter as indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, what is it? 

The SPEAKER. A letter written by four members of the 
Committee on Immigration to the conferees on the immigra- 
tion bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1924. 


Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, Hon. WILIA N. Vain, Hon. BU J, VINCENT, 
Hon. ADOLPH J, Sapatu, and Hon. JOHX E. Raxen, 
House Confereca on Immigration Bill, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


GENTLEMEN: We read in the press persistent reports that it is pro- 
posed that the conferees so change that portion of the immigration bill 
which excludes persons ineligible to citizenship as to postpone its effec- 
tive date for two years, and to provide that it shall never become 
effective as to any country with which the United States shall there- 
after make a valid treaty restricting immigration, 

These propositions were not embodied in the bill passed by either 
House and are at great variance with the original bill and the purpose 
of the House and its committee as indicated by their discussion and 
action on the bill. To invite by legislative action the regulation of 
the immigration of orientals by treaties with Asiatic nations would, in 
our view, be unfortunate. After the United States has agreed to con- 
sult the wishes and interests of Asia as to immigration it could not 
consistently refuse to consult the wishes of Europe and the rest of the 
world in the same manner. That is exactly what is desired by the 
opponents of restrictive immigration legislation. Finding the country 
and Congress determined to restrict immigration, and remembering that 
nearly all restrictive immigration legislation has been opposed by the 
executive department, they would much prefer to have the President 
and foreign nations control it without consulting Congress. 

In 1879 President Hayes vetoed the first Chinese exclusion act. In 
1882 President Arthur vetoed an act suspending Chinese immigration 
for a period of 20 years. (Immigration Commissioner's Report, vol. 2, 
pp. 580-581.) On March 3, 1897, President Cleveland vetoed an immi- 
gration act excluding illiterates. (I. C. R., vol. 2, p. 573.) President 


Taft vetoed an immigration bill in 1913 containing a restriction against 


the admission of illiterates, 
101.) In 1917 President Wilson vetoed an act excluding illiterates, but 


(Recorp, special session, 59th Cong., p, 


Congress passed it over his veto. The present percentage quota immi- 
gration law was passed by the Sixty-sixth Congress, but failed because 
President Wilson withheld his approval. It was again passed by the 
Sixty-seventh Congress and later extended, both acts haying been ap- 
proved by President Harding, whose actions on these measures were 
about the first approvals by a President of measures designed to 
reduce or strictly regulate immigration from foreign countries. 

The effect of the Burlingame treaty with China, in 1868, by which 
the treaty-making power undertook to regulate immigration, having 
been found highly unsatisfactory, China, under compulsion, in 1880, 
agreed to another immigration treaty in which she consented for the 
United States to suspend the coming of laborers only, but the treaty 
expressly forbade the United States to prohibit Chinese immigration 
and permitted only the Imitation or suspension of the coming of 
Chinese laborers in such manner as should be “reasonable.” That 
proved unsatisfactory. In that same year Congress passed an act 
suspending Chinese immigration for 20 years, but President Arthur 
vetoed that act, chiefly because a suspension of Chinese immigration 
for 20 years was in violation of the latest treaty with China. 

That it would be unfortunate to the Pacific coast and the whole 
country to haye-oriental immigration regulated by the treaty-making 
power is shown by the history recited in the preceding paragraph 
and by recent experience. It would, in our judgment, be ruinous 
to have all immigration thus controlled, but that would probably follow. 
Japan's demand that we consult her about our immigration policy is 
extraordinary and unwarranted. If we surrender to it we will almost 
surely surrender later to similar demands by European powers. 

To pass the control of our immigration policy to the treaty-making 
power will completely silence the voice of the House of Representatives 
therein. It would surrender a sovereign right and give to foreign 
countries a power which the country has never conceded. 

We earnestly protest against the inclusion of the proposed amend- 
ments in the bill as written in conference. The tremendous im- 
portance of the question and of the consequences involved is our 
apology for addressing you in this manner. 

Respectfully yours, 
RiLpy J. WILSON, 
Joux C. Box, 
S. D. MCREYNOLDS, 
ELTON WATKINS, 
Members House Committee. 
(Copies to Members of the Senate and House for their consideration.) 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing an ad- 
dress by the president of Columbia University, Mr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record by incorporating a 
compilation of the record of Judge TILLMAN, of Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a compilation of the record of Judge TILLMAN, of Arkansas, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I insert a compilation of the 
record of Judge TULIMAN, of Arkansas, which is as follows: 

TEN YEARS IN CONGRESS 

To some it seems a long time; to me it passed like the flashing wings 
of a swallow in flight. 

When my family arrived with me in Washington the last of Novem- 
ber, 1915, I recall their expression, caused by their first far-away view 
of the stately Monument, piercing the sky like a giant’s spearhead. 

Much water has passed under the bridge of the spanning years since 
these 10 busy ones have gone to take their places like silent soldiers 
in the steadily increasing ranks of the silent centuries. 

It has long been the custom for Members of both House and Senate 
to set forth in speeches their records in Congress, particularly when 
their records are attacked, to defend their records, to publish letters 
bearing on same, and to furnish their constituents with copies. 

My term began March 4, 1915. 

I came to Congress at an interesting period, but at a time when it 
became necessary to express by yote and speech opinions on a thousand 
new questions, Mine has not been nn easy service. The people have 
differed widely on many issues, and the wonder is they have found so 
little to criticize in my votes and speeches, my bills and public and 
private behavior during and since the Great War. I have scored many 
successes, pleased many people, displeased some, and have made my 
share of mistakes. I would not have been human if I had not, Tha 
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times lave’ been abnormal, unusual, and trying. In the hurry of the 
frequent roll calls, in the rapid cut and thrust of parliamentary battle, 
no ordinary mortal actually operating in the heat and dust of action 
can avoid blundering now and then. Only that perfect; pure, and all- 
wise fellow on the outside wanting by hook or crook to get in is fault- 
less and incapable of error. He knows- exactly how the public business 
Should be transacted. He is the gifted creature who points out the 
many wrongful acts: of the ins and modestly admits that he alone has 
the wings of perfection sprouting from his holy shoulders: 

With proper modesty, I hope, I am calling attention to some of my 
activities ns a- Congressman, and J let others do most of the talking. 

1 represent un agricultural district. My sympathies are enlisted in 
behalf of farmers, and most ot my activities have been directed along 
that linei I will set out first some of the measures in aid of farmers 
which have been the subject of my support. 


AGRICULTURE 
GRAIN AND, COTTON 


Every effort that has been made since I have been à Member of Con- 
gress to prevent gambling in futures, both in grain and cotton exchanges, 
has received my support. 

I was one of the group of Congressmen’ who made the fight in the 
tall aud winter of 1917 and 1918 to break the bear combinations in 
their: attempt to force down the price ot cotton in the United States, 
aud who had succeeded im putting the price down 840 to 860 a bale. 
We finally induced the Government to aid the farmers and compel the 
banks to provide the means to enable the farmers’ to hold their cotton 
until ships could be provided to export it. 

Millions of dollars were saved for the cotton growers of the South 
by this. 

TILLMAN HONORED 


“Our Congressman, Judge TILLMAN, was elected to preside at 
the organization and subsequent meetings of the Congressmen 
from all the cotton States, meeting in Washington to ask for 
legislation to combat the boll weevil, to aid generally in cotton 
production and marketing. Our people, regardless of party, are 
glad to see our Representative in Congress thus highly honored, 
Congressman TILLMAN evidently stands well among his asso- 
eintes““ (Mountain Wave.) 

I voted for and helped to pass the Federal reserve banking act, 
which took away from Wall Street the power to produce a panic. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


I advocated. the carrying. out of the provisions of an act establishing 
a Bureau of Animal Industry to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to collect aud disseminate information concerning livestock, dairy, and. 
other animal products, 

For all necessary expenses for investigations and experiments in 
dairy industry. 

For investigating diseases of animals, for its control, and eradica- 
tion, methods of treatment and prevention, independently or in co- 
operation with farmers’ associations, State or county authorities, 


For experiments in animal feeding and breeding, Including. coopera- | 


tion with State agricultural experiment stations. 

For investigating the disease of hog cholera and its control and 
eradication. 

Yor investigating: the preparation for market, handling, grading, 
packing, freezing, drying, storing, transportation, and preservation, of 
poultry and eggs. 

For furnishing to producers, dealers, newspapers, and consumers 
accurate information regarding supplies of fruits, vegetables, dairy and. 
poultry products, 

For collecting and distributing by telegraph, mail, or otherwise 


timely information on the supply, demand, commercial: movement, dis- 


position, quality, and market prices of dairy and poultry, products. 

Provided for publication and distribution of bulletins. on hogy and 
cattle raising in the South. 

GENERAL AGRIOULTURAD IMPROVEMENTS: 

T assisted in having thousands of acres withdrawn from the forest 
area- and opened for homestead entry in Arkansas. There are now 
many prosperous farmers owning their own homes within this area. 

Helped to pass the Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension Act, 

Helped to adopt methods of teaching the various phases of profitable, 
up-to-date farming and scientific agriculture, and it is the most valuable 
and comprehensive farm-demonstration plan ever devised: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the sey- 
eral States in the employment of agents to acquire and diffuse use- 
ful information: connected with the distribution and marketing of farm 
products. ~ 

Advocated the investigation of’ cotton; corn, and other crops intro- 
duced from the tropical regions and’ for the improvement of cotton, 
grain, and fruit, 

Helped to establish the Bureau of Markets, giving the needed and 
valuable assistance and information’ to both producer and consumer. 


For collecting and distributing by telegraph, mail, or otherwise timely. 
information on the supply, commercial government, disposition, and 
market prices of fruits and vegetables. 

Have advocated the investigation and improvement of grasses, alfalfa, 
clover, and other forage crops. 

Investigation, of insects affecting cereal and forage crops. 

Investigation of and improvement of cereals, and methods of cereal 
production and the study, of cereal diseases. 

Have advocnted investigating means and methods of more effectually 
providing for the national security and defense by gathering: authoritas 
tive information concerning the food supply, by increasing production, 
and preventing waste of food supplies. 

Have advocated investigating the history and habits of the insects 
injurious and beneficial to agriculture, the study of insects affecting the 
health of man and domestic animals, and ascertaining the best means 
of destroying those found to be injurious. 

Have advocated the investigation of insects affecting southern fleld 
crops, including insects affecting corn, tobacco, and sugar cane. 

For the investigation and inprovement of methods of crop production. 

For investigating plant diseases, soil bacteriology, and plant nutrition. 

For the investigation of Insects- affecting fruits, orchards, and vine- 
yards, 

For the investigation and Improvement of fruits and the methods of 
frnit growing, harvesting, and; in cooperation with the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, studying fruits during, the processes of marketing and while im 
commercial storage, 

I have given special thought and study and rendered service: to the 
great agricultural interests in my State and Nation. 

I was one among the twenty Members of Congress who voted against 
the so-called. daylight saving, bill, and also assisted in its repeal 

Since I have been your Representative in Congress I have caused: to 
be established rural routes that give mail facilities to more than 8.000 
people in our district and have been constant in my efforts to have 
extended and improved the mail service in every other way possible. 

In this day and age it is necessary thut the farmer should receive 
his mai] daily, as it is that the business man should do so, in order 
that he may keep constantly in touch with the conditions of the world 
and its markets. Especially is this true at the present time. The 
establishment of rural routes, in my judgment, is a means of educas 
tion as well as a pleasure. It is welcome to the people and they should 
have it. 

I have procured city delivery for thousands of our people also, 

I blocked the scheme to transfer Camp, Pike: to Little Rock, the first 
step toward university removal. 

L have opposed in every Way measures that seek to foist upon 
America any plan or system that smacks of military, despotism. 

I helped pass the workmen's compensation act. for accidents and 
death in industry. 

I helped to pass the humane act declaring, that human. labor is. not 
a commodity, thus taking the flesh and blood of human belngs out of 
the class of chattels. 

Have supported every measure necessary to carry out the purpose 
of the people in constitutional amendments adopted. 

L supported: every measure looking to the best interests and advance- 
ment of the cause of education, 

Have advocated in the House and elsewhere the doctrine that 
America and other civilized) nations should set up an international 
tribunal for the settlement of disputes; by arbitration. to. the end 
that peace of the world may be preserved. and the cruel, useless 
slaughter of human, beings. prevented. 

Voted for Federal aid for State schools and colleges, for vocational 


education. 


I was one among the first to advocate sending out of this country, 
those who advocate the overthrow. of our, Government by force, and 
helped to secure legislation, to carry ont, this purpose. Under this’ 
law the deadly enemies of our country are being sent back to their, 
own country. 

I baye aways voted for restricted Immigration laws, which are 
intended to protect America from the unfit people and criminal refuse 
of foreign countries. 

I advocated and will continue to advocate fair, and just treatment, 
of American soldiers who served oun country in the great World War. 
I have voted. for measures that promote and safeguard their interest 
in various ways. 

I favor additional, appropriations: for all kinds of internal develops 
ment of our country, I favor additional appropriations, for Federal 
aid to roads. If we used half the money appropriated for the Army and 
Navy in aid of the building, of roads throughout the States for a few 
years what a splendid. system of roads. we would have and how won 
derful these arteries. of commerce would be over which the people 
could travel and the farmers in turn bring their products to market. 

There should be additional. amounts appropriated for those things 
which we regard as investments which will bring happiness and pros- 
perlty to the people of the country, and another conference called 
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which will result in disarmament, both of the land and naval forces, 
and which will justify reduced appropriations for those purposes. 
When all countries cease to spend the greater part of the money ob- 
tained through burdensome taxes upon their people for agencies of 
war and turn their attention to peace and industrial pursuits, then 
will prosperity and contentment come, not only to thelr own people 
but to the nations of the earth. 

The Army bill for the coming fiscal year carries an appropriation of 
8326.224.993.13, and the Navy bill for the coming fiscal year carries 
an appropriation of $271,942,867, or a total appropriation of $598,- 
167,860.13. I favored both amendments offered to the Army and 
Navy bills to call disarmament conferences. The leading powers in 
1922 agreed to naval disarmament or the reduction of thelr capital 
ships. This should be extended to auxiliary cruisers, submarines, air- 
planes, and all other kinds of naval craft. This would permit tax 
reduction in our country and in foreign countries and enable us to 
spend much larger sums of money in the internal development of the 
country. Large expenditures for destructive purposes are not consist- 
ent with tax reduction. 

RECONSTRUCTION LEGISLATION 


Modifications and changes in the present tax law are necessary. The 
burden should be distributed so that those most able to pay shall pay 
the greater share. 

I am in favor of adequate and additional marketing facilities so 
the farmer will not have to market his crops at a sacrifice. 

I favor stamping out gambling in farm products so the farmer can 
haye an open and honest market in which to sell the products of the 
farm. 

I have been true to the farmer and his legislation at every step of 
the way. The speeches made, bills introduced, votes cast in his be- 
half are all available. The record is made. 

I am not in favor of reducing the volume of money and bringing on 
another panic for the benefit of the financiers, who alone would profit 
to the grief and distress of the rest of us. To do this would ruin 
the man in debt, but multiply the millions of the money lenders. 

I oppose universal military training, call it compulsory or volunteer. 

I have always stood before, during, and since the war for America 
and American rights and institutions. 

I stand on my record, speeches made, bills introduced, votes cast, 
the life I have lived, and the things I have achieved. 

Occasionally an unscrupulous person will charge Congress with cais- 
ing freight rates. To offset that charge I submit the following, show- 
ing that the rate-fixing power is, and has been for years, in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 23, 1924. 
Hon, Jons N. Tituman, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Ma. TILLMAN: In response to your inquiry of even date 
I beg to state that under existing law, including the transportation 
net, 1920, the Interstate Commerce Commission is charged with 
the duty of regulating freight rates. 

General increases in rates were permitted in 1920 and general 
reductions required in 1922, both by the commission, Neither 
the transportation act nor any other act passed by Congress to 
my knowledge has directly authorized or required increases in 
rates, 

Respectfally, G. B. McGinty, Secretary. 


It must be refreshing for our people to read some newspaper articles 
that have not been purchased, paid for, and branded advertisement. 
i print below a few unbought comments from the press. They cover 
the period during my service here, first published four to eight years 
ago. They are all the more yaluable because they come to me without 
solicitation and without a purchase price: 

Dispatch from Mountain Home, Ark., to Arkansas Gazette. 

Mrs. Z. M. Horton, John Hicks, Gertrude and Annie Simp- 
son, heirs of Thomas I. Hicks, all of this place, received a 
Treasury warrant a few days ago for money due Mr. Hicks at 
the beginning of the Civil War. A short time ago the claim was 
turned over to Congressman TILLMAN, who got the same through 
Congress.” 

The Beebee Bulletin, out of the district, says: 

“Judge TILLMAN has made good and has measured up to every 
requirement, Within three months after taking his seat he 
achieved a national reputation by his speech on his Confederate 
pension bill. Portions of this speech were published in news- 
papers all oyer the country and it was pronounced by many to have 
been one of the most eloquent addresses ever heard in Congress,” 

Fred Heiskell, managing editor of the Arkansas Gazette, under date 
of April 19, 1924, wrote Congressman OLDFIELD, saying, among other 
things ; 

= Arkansas should realize that we have now and for some 
years have had unusually strong representation in Congress.“ 
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On September 22, 1916, C. B. Oldham, editor Yan Buren County 
Democrat, said: 

“Mr. TILEMAN made a ringing Democratic speech. His ad- 
dress, which is truly characteristic of the recognized ability 
possessed, rings true. Those who have failed to hear him could 
well afford to ride several miles to be present.” 

This same editor, without solicitation on my part and without pay, 
copied the following comment from the Arkansas Farmer, published 
outside the third district : 

“The Arkansas Farmer's editor has enjoyed the friendship and 
confidence of Congressman TILLMAN for years. He is one of 
Arkansas’ grandest men and one of the South’s noblest sons, His 
record is an open book, and to know him is to love him. His con- 
structive work compels support from the people because it merits 
recognition.” 

The Mountain Echo said: 

“Congressman TILLMAN delivered one of the ablest speeches 
here Monday, September 25, that it has been our good fortune to 
hear in many a day. Mr. TILLMAN is a fluent speaker and is ably 
representing the third district in Congress.” 

Muscogee Times-Democrat said: 

“Congressman TILLMAN is one of the biggest men that has 
visited Muskogee in this campaign. He is a bright, original 
orator, a unique political campaigner. His speeches are original 
and pleasing and are entirely different from the ordinary political 
talk. He is a highly cultivated old-school southerner and appeals 
mightily to the women, whom he says should vote for President 
Wilson because of his peace policies.” 

Rogers Democrat said: 

“Congressman J. N. TIIMAN addréssed the Democratic voters 
in Rogers Saturday afternoon, His address was of his usnal 
pleasing and virile style, and his discussion of the national issues 
were logically and well-rounded arguments indicating that the 
speaker was not only competent but well informed. Congressman 
TILLMAN has just returned from his attendance at his first session 
of Congress, Ile made an enviable record, haying become during 
the comparatively short session a national figure, and has the dis- 
tinction of not having missed a roll call.” 

This is from the American Issue, Ohio, which copied my address on 
national probibition : 

“ Congressman TILLMAN of Arkansas in his appeal for the adop- 
tion of the prohibition resolution amendment on December 17 paid 
a tribute to the militant church which is worthy of large pub- 
licity.” 

“The speech of Hon, Jonx N. TILLMAN, of Arkansas, in the 
House of Representatives when the prohibition amendment was 
pending is a strong arraignment of the diabolism of the liquor 
traffic and a fine specimen of southern oratory. We rejoice that 
Arkansas was beard that glorious day.” (Arkansas Methodist.) 

The Winslow American sald: 

“'TILLMAN’s famous probibition speech ought to be read by 
every public-school pupil.” 

“We have received a copy of Judge TiILLMAN’s really great 
speech on national prohibition. It is a gem of oratory and a 
masterly forensic effort. It will be read by everyone who receives 
it with pleasure and profit. Judge TiLLMAN is reflecting credit 
on his district.” (Fayetteville Daily Democrat.) 

Representative JouHn N. TILLMAN, of Arkansas, was on the 
program and made an eloquent speech at the National Conven- 
tion of Conferedate Veterans at Washington on June 4." (Wash- 
ington Post.) 


“STAND BY YOUR GUNS,” SAYS ARKANSAS CHAIRMAN OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL PARTY 


“Rowe, IraLy, July 21, 1918.—‘Stand by your guns. Hurl 
back the invader from your sacred soil. Fight for a strong allied 
peace, and after the war let Italy, France, and England and all 
the other allies form a league enforcing nniversal peace and never 
again allowing the world to be bathed in the blood of the brave 
to forward the ambitious designs of a war lord seeking the mili- 
tary domination of the people of the earth.“ 

“This speech from Judge Joux N. TILLMAN, of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the congressional party, to the Italian people, is published 
in all Rome papers.“ (Arkansas Democrat.) 

“The Advertiser will publixh the able, descriptive, and scholarly 
speech of Hon. Jonx N. TILLMAN, of Arkansas, delivered in the 
House of Representatives last month. Owing to its great length 
we shall be obliged to present it in installments, but it will amply 
repay a careful perusal.’ (Fort Edward Advertiser, New York 
State.) 

The Arkansas Gazette published a large part of this address in three 
separate Sunday editions. 

“Bentonville County apple growers and buyers owe a vote of 
thanks to Congressman TILLMAN for his untiring work with the 
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Railroad Administration at Washingten and his success in getting 
the necessary cars for the removal of the immense apple crop.” 
(Bentonville Sun.) 

“Congressman TILMAN is one of the ablest speakers in the 
nationai legislative body.“ (Roanoke Times, Virginia.) 

“Judge TILLMAN has made us a good Representative and has 
attained a prominence rarely accorded to new Members.” (Baxter 
County Citizen.) 

Mountain Echo, Yellville, Ark., April 10, 1924, says: 

“The State of Arkansas may justly feel proud of having in 
Congress such men as Caraway and TILLMAN, whe are able to 
command recognition for speedy action when the rights of their 
constituents are threatened. Mr. TH.LMAx introduced the Dixie 
power extension. bill in the House, championed the bill on the 
floor, and secured its passage. He has rendered each citizen and 
the counties of Marion and Baxter the greatest possible service.” 

“Congressman Tiiluax spoke in the interest of the Demo- 
eratic Party last night at Union Square. He spoke interestingly 
fer one hour, His address was well received and frequently ap- 
plauded.” (Lewiston (Maine) Daily Sun.) 

“A fine time was had at the Democratie rally. Mr. TILEMAN 
isa forceful and most interesting speaker, and his audience gave 
him the closest attention. He is an orator of unusual ability 
and a man to be admired, whether or not you agree with him 
politically.” {Neosho (Mo.) Daily Democrat.) 

“Congressman Jonx N. Titusan bas again succeeded in get- 
ting the Harrison land office out of the list that is to be abol- 
ished. It is worth something to the country to have a sure- 
enough Representative in Congress.” (North Arkansas Star (re- 
cent issue).) : 

“Congressman TELMAN has made good during his first term 
and will prove to be a power in Congress in the future. The 
Democratie National Committee sent him to Kentucky last week 
and next week will send him to Oklahoma.” (St. Paul Mountain 
Air.) 


A Stilwell, Okla., paper says: 


“ Congressman TILLMAN is a splendid type of the true southern 
gentleman, eloquent, chivalrous, and courteous.” 


The Tahlequah Arrow says: 


“A large delegation met Congressman TILLMAN at the depot. 
He made a ringing speech and greatly pleased the people with his 
manner of speaking. We consider it the best speech made in the 
city during the campaign.” 

Mr. TILLMAN’S eulogy of President Wilson was one of the 
gems of his eloquent speech. This congressional district has 
reasoh to congratulate itself that it is represented in Congress 
hy Jonx N. Titman,” (Benton County Democrat.) 

“Mr. TILLMAN’S broad ability was soon recognized after enter- 
ing Congress, as is attested by the fact that he has succeeded in 
putting into effect some very important measures. He has been 
on the job continuously, seldom missing a roll call, and bas at all 
times kept in mind the folks at home and the good of the country 
at home. (Rogers Cooperative Press.) 

“The editor of the Courier considers Congressman TILLMAN’S 
ability and faithfulness the very highest. Our readers know he is 
one of the biggest, brainiest men in our State to-day.” (Cotter 
Courier.) z 

“Judge TILLMAN last night addressed the Business Men's Club. 
Always a speaker of eloquence and power, be was at his best, and 
delivered a stirring and powerful appeal. Judge TILLMAN has 
won unusual prominence and influence In Congress and is the 
kind of Representative this district needs in Congress.” (Fayette- 
ville Daily Democrat.) 

“Coming to the work splendidly equipped by education and 
experience, Congressman TILLMAN has been able to give us superior 
service from his first day in Congress up to the present, and our 
people are not only proud of his record but consider themselves 
especially fortunate in baying elected him just at a time when 
the Nation needed men of his caliber." (Harrison Times.) 

“The editor of this paper lives a few miles from the farm where 
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“We doubt if any Arkansas man ever had a greater triumph 
than Congressman TILLuax had at Richmond, Va., where, ac- 
cording to the Richmond Times-Dispatch, he spoke to 5,000 
people, who accorded bim a great ovation.’ Similar to this was 
the reception his speeches received at Birmingham, Ala, Manas- | 
sas, Va., and at the national Confederate reunion at Washington. 

“Mr. TILLMAN is the author of many bills of national im- 
portance, and he has secured the passuge of numerous bilis local | 
to this district. After introducing a bill to abolish the forest 
Teserve he was instrumental in getting an Executive order open- | 
ing for homestead thousands of acres of this reserve. 

“Congressman TitumAN has been on the fob’ constantly, | 
rarely, if ever, missing a roll call. He has answered every card, 
call, or letter from his constituents, and probably excels any 
of his colleagues in supplying documents, bulletins, and pamhhiets.“ 
Springdale News. 


The following was not bought and is from my home town paper: 


“Congressman Jonn N. TILLMAN is a candidate to succeed him- | 
self. He ought to be elected without a canvass. He has shown his 
faith by his works. He has given the people of the district faithful, | 
consistent, and efficient service. They depend upon him and trast 
him. Their interests have had his serious attention since his | 
name was first enrolled in the House. 

“For nine years Judge TILLMAN has been in Congress. He has 
stood for every measure that has contributed to the advaneement 
of the people of this district. He has held back the attacks upon 
our industries, institutions, and our citizenship. In Congress and 
at home he has aided every worthy cause and reflected honor 
upon our people. 

“It bas not taken all these nine years to prepare Mr. TILUMAN 
to represent us ably. He was prepared when he was sworn in, and 
soon took high rank in the House. Because of the workings of the | 
complicated legislative machinery experience counts largely, and 
our people have learned this, a thing the East and North have 
long known and profited by, as long service has the advantage of 
powerful committee assignments and legislation originates in 
committees. 

“The stale charge of every candidate seeking to displace a Con- 
gressman is that bis name is attached to no bill. Judge TILLMAN | 
deserves commendation that his name is not on many of the bills 
that have passed since he went to Congress. The truth is, how- 
ever, that no helpful legislation has been enacted since he began 
service that he did not help frame and pass, His speeches have 
appeared in the press throughout the Nation. His hard work and 
fearless courage have made bim a national figure. He is found 
always on the people's side of public questions, fighting for the 
right and justice. Business men, professional men, laboring shen 
ex-service men know they have no better friend. 

“Never before, even during the dark days of the war, has it 
been so necessary to have safe and experienced men in Congress, 
The situation in foreign nations is critical, Conditions in our own 
country are unsettled. $ 

“The puny piffle and the tearful sniffle of some candidates try- 
ing to undermine him, claiming that the people should change | 
Congressmen every 10 years, are tries as thin and transparent as 
heated air, 

“That our Congressman is a consistent friend of agriculture is 
well known and appreciated. Every measure of relief for the 
farmers has had his help. 

“TILLMAN is able in debate, a fine parliamentarian, logical, a 
polite, genial gentleman, consistent, and has represented us cred- 
itably and acceptably. His imfivence and his vote will be worth 
much to every class of people im the district, As a matter of 
selfish interest they will be glad to send him back to Congress. 

“Ten years ago he carried his homg county, Washington, by aj 
plurality of 820, a much larger plurality than was reecived by 
either of his opponents in their home counties, and this time he 
will carry his home county by 2,500 majority, and will be renomi- 
nated and reelected overwhelmingly.” (Arkansas Countryman, 
Fayetteville.) | 


Congressman TILLMAN grew to manhood. With full knowledge of | This was unbought also. 

his early struggies, knowing and appreciating his high character The Van Buren County Democrat some years ago published, among 
and abundant energy, we supported him for Congress in his first | other proceedings, the resolutions of the Farmers’ Union of that sec- 
race, predicted that he would make good, and it is gratifying to | tion as follows: 


know that even his enemies admit that be has more than done so. 
He has risen from a farm hand to Congress, and his friends, 
overwhelmingly in the majority in this, his home county, are 
proud of him and the record he bas made. 

Judge TILLMAN became a national character before he had been 
in Congress three months. Commerce and Finance, of New 
Yerk City, published his speech on his cotton tax restitution bill 
and said; “ We print his speech for the pleasure of our readers, 
who will find delight in oratory and who can appreciate a really 
charming apostrophe to the land of sunshine.“ The great south- 
ern daily newspapers published this speech, and in lengthy edi- 
torials commended it. 


“Resolution No. 2 memorialized Congress to give the country 
a genuine rural credit law, such as the country needed, while 
Resolution No. 3 was an expression of appreciation and assur- 
ance of continued friendship upon the part of the membership 
extended Congressman TILEMAN for valuable service rendered the 
cause of farmer unionism throughout the South.” 

WE'LL NOT FORGET IIM 

“The voters of this congressional district will gratefully re- 
member Johx N. TIILMaAx for his valuable and successful us- 
sistance in securing fo them an extension of our water-power 
privilege and saying it from the hands of dishonest big busi- 
ness.’ TILLMAN will also be remembered by the boys for his 
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splendid fight for the bonus. He should be returned to Congress 
by the largest majority ever cast in the district.” (Cotter Record, 
April 11, 1924.) 
Defending one’s good name when attacked is always permissible and 
excusable. Robbed of that, many of us would have but little left. 
OFFICE HELP 


Mr. Buaxton, of Texas, a bold, fearless critic, says the follow- 
ing in a speech published in the Recorp of March 4, 1923: 

“A majority of the most prominent men in Congress employ 
relatives, and it really aecrues to the benefit of the Govern- 
ment.” 

All of us have been charged at one time or another with voting to 
exempt our own salaries from income tax. Also, the stock claim against 
a Member is that no general bill bears his name. Read this letter: 


HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CLeRK’s OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 192}. 
Hon, Joun N. TILLMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Junon TILLMAN: Your letter of January 15 was received, 
nud I have been refreshing my memory concerning the alleged 
exemption of the salaries of Members of Congress from taxation. 
1 recall the criticism distinctly. 

No proposition was voted upon at any time to exempt Members 
of Congress from payment of income taxes. The charge that they 
did was unjust.and clearly proven erroneous. * * * 

Replying to the other part of your letter, I would say that in 
general a bill of any impértance takes the name usually of the 
chairman of the committee reporting it. * * * 


Very truly yours, WILLIAM TYLER Pace. 


Rpeiker. Clark served 26 years; Speaker GILLETT, 32 years; 
Gangerr, Democratic floor leader, 20 years; LONGWORTH, Repuhlican 
lender, the same time. How many Clark bills can be named? There 
js no Gillett bil. Nobody can recall a Joe Cannon pill, even; no 
Garrett binn, no Longworth bill, no Oldfield bill, no Wingo bill, no 
Robliixon bill. no Caraway House bill; they all served longer than 1 
have: no Gunter bill, no Peel bill, no Dinsmore bill, no Floyd bill, but 
local bills, and I have passed as many, or more, local bills than any 
of them. This list could be Indefinitey extended. While Mr. Floyd 
passe bills authorizing post-olllce buildings at Rogers and Eureka 
Springs, the money to erect same was appropriated during my service, 

Since an irresponsible Individual has attempted to reflect upon my 
influence in Congress and my standing among my associates, the follow- 
ing letters and statements from some of the strongest, cleanest, and 
ablest men in the House will set at rest such aspersions. 

The totter below is from the last of the Confederates in Congress.“ 
Major Srepsan, 82 years of age, who fought with Lee and Jackson: 

January 12, 1924. 
Hou. Jonx N. TILLMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. TILLMAN; I was talking to my secretary yesterday 
afternoon with reference to events of long ago—incidents occur- 
ring during the War between the States and other matters. 

In our conversation I told her of the heroic death of a boy who 
belonged to the company which I commanded for a long while. His 
name was Jesse Tillman, His home was in Chatham County, 
X. C., the place of my birth, He enlisted in a company in the 
Forty-fourth North Carolina Regiment at my request. I had an 
affectionate regard for him on account of his eourage and his 
fidelity to whatever he thought was right. 

He had attracted the favorable notice of our brigade commander 
and was at his request attached to the color guard. He was also 
honorably mentioned in “Orders of the day” from brigade head- 
quarters. Soon thereafter in front of Petersburg the regiment 
became severely engaged with the enemy and suffered heavy loss. 
The flag several times fell as its bearers were shot down in quick 
succession, Young Tiliman seized it and again carried it to the 
front, It was but an incident, and he, too, fell. As one of his com- 
rades stooped to raise the flag again the dying boy touched him 
and in tones made weak by the approach of death said, “ Tell the 
general that I died with the flag.” 

I assume that this boy was connected with you by blood, and 
I know that he was worthy of the kinship of anyone. 

I do not know whether I have ever mentioned these facts to yon 
in any of our many conyersations. My secretary told me that 
on account of the friendly relations existing between you and my- 
self that I ought to mention the facts connected with young THI- 
man’s death to you, as they could not fail to interest you. T have 
therefore written you these lines this morning. 

With kind personal regards and best wishes for the prosperity 
snd happiness of Mrs. Tillman and yourself, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, CuAs, M. STEDMAN. 


Er DORADO, ARK., December 31, 1923. 
Hon. Joun N, TILLMAN, 
Congressman Third Arkansas District, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Concressman: I want to assure you of my apprecia- 
tion of the courtesies shown me during a recent visit to Washing- 
ton, and to reassure you, also, of the very high esteem in which 
you are held in the hearts of the ex-service men of this State be- 
cause of your whole-hearted and generous support in favor of 
Legion legislation, 

I trust that we shall never call upon you to support any bill 
which is not worthy from the standpoint of justice and fair deal- 
ing, and which is not in the interest of good citizenship. 

With the best of good wishes, I am, 

Most cordially yours, 
O. L. BODEXHAMER, 
* Arkansas Commander American Legion. 
, January 7, 1924. 
Hon. Jonx N. TIITMAN, M. G., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Contracur: I thank you heartily for your generous 
letter of congratulation on my New Year speech on “ The majesty 
of the law and national sobriety.” 

It will be an inspiration to keep among my treasures such 
golden words of commendation from such a rock-ribbed defender 
of constitutional prohibition and such a 100 per cent example of 
personal sobriety as you have been since I entered Congress four 
years ago, 

But not only for this vital law have you stood four square, but 
for everything in constructive legislation which should characterize 
loyal, practical statesmanship. 

1 hope your fortunate district will keep you in Congress as long 
as you live, feeling sure that your usefulness will increase every 
year. 

Cordially yours, W. D. Upsuaw, Georgia. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24, 192}. 
Hon. Joux N. TILLMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : While I am aware of the fact that we 
have made a good many demands upon you in the past, and while 
I am aware of the further fact that you have always generously 
responded with your time and ability, for which we are duly 
grateful. yet may I not ask you to so arrange your personal affairs 
as to give us as much of your time and effort in the coming 
national campaign as is reasonably consistent with the other 
burdens upon you. 

I am, with every expression of regard, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. B. Rouse, 
Chairman Democratic National Congressional Committee. 
2 WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2, 2924. 

My Dran Jungk TILLMAN: I write to apologize for the delay of 
the subeommittee, of which I am chairman, appointed by you as 
chairman of the conference, to investigate the matter of lower 
freight rates for our farmers, to make its report. We hope to do 
so soon. I want to take this opportunity to express my apprecia- 
tion of the arduons and effective labor you have given ‘to all the 
matters placed under your care and direction looking to the im- 
provement of the condition of our southern farmers. The con- 
ference over which you have presided and the suggestions you 
haye made have already borne fruit in the nature of some practi- 
cal remedial legislation and will yet bring other desired results. 

With personal regard. 


Yours sincerely, Ww. B. BANKBRAD, Alabama. 


DECEMBER 14, 1923. 
Messrs. R. L. and F. L. GLOVER, 
West Fork, Ark. 

Dear KIxs MEN: Your Congressman, Hon, Jonx N. TILLMAN, in- 
forms me that he saw you gentlemen shortly before leaving his 
district and ascertained that you and I are related. * * * 

I was glad to receive this news and certainly hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing you both in Washington sometime. I want 
also to say that I have had the pleasure of being intimately asso- 
ciated with Congressman TILLMAN for over eight years and I 
regard him one of the most able men in the House and an honor 
to your district. * * * 

With every good wish, I am, 

Very truly yours, D. H. KINCHBLOB. 
a 
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Hon. JOHN N. TILLMAN, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear JoHN: I write to thank you sincerely for being present 
and exerting your wholesome influence in the House on important 
matters of legislation during the present Congress. Your standing 
and popularity in the House have been of great assistance to our 
party and the country in the many close and vital contests which 
have been decided since the beginning of the present Congress. 
As whip of our party on the floor, it Is my duty to see to it 
that Democratic Members are present when questions of vital 
interest are being considered, and it is a pleasure for me to be 
able to state that I have always found you on the alert, ready 
and capable of doing your full share in the many contests which 
we have had. I felt it my duty to write you this letter of thanks. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


W. A. OLDFIELD, 
Dtmocratic Whip. 


OFFICA OF MINORITY LEADER, 
HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January E, 192}. 
Hon. Jonx N. TILLMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. TILLMAN: I beg to inclose herewith for your files 
a copy of House Joint Resolution 68, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. * * * I regard this 
a very worthy and a very important amendment. * If, 
after your study of it, you feel that you can give it your sup- 
port, it will be most helpful, indeed. 

Knowing, as I do, the painstaking care and the assiduous study 
which you have given to public questions, and particularly those 
legal and constitutional matters with which the great Committee 
on the Judiciary, of which you are a member, has had to deal 
and which is appreciated by all your colleagues in the House, 
I will be especially glad to have your opinion upon this proposed 
measure. With all good wishes, I remain, 


Yours sincerely, FINIS J, GARRETT. 


Jaxuary 17, 1924. 
Mr. H. L. HUNNICUTT, 
Durham, Ark. 

My DEAR Str: Knowing that you are a former Texan, and always 
being interested in the welfare of former citizens of my State 
wherever they may be located, prompts me in writing you concern- 
ing the record and activities of your able Representative, Hon. 
Joun N. TILLMAN. I have watched the record of this splendid 
southern gentleman since coming to Congress five years ago, and 
I would like to vouchsafe to you and others who I know will 
be interested in knowing of his achievements the following facts: 

First, Judge TILLMAN has the esteem and confidence of every 
man on the Democratie side, and is admired and esteemed also 
by the Members of Congress on the Republican side, because he is 
always fair in his statements and in his conduct on matters of 
legislation. He is a member of the important and powerful Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House, and, in my judgment, this commit- 
tee ranks next in importance to the powerful Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and probably, with this exception, outranks in importance 
and influence any other committee of Congress. 

Judge TILLMAN is a constant attendant upon the floor of the 
House when the Congress is in session and takes a keen interest 
in all matters of legislation, and I have observed at frequent in- 
tervals that his voice is raised on the floor in bebalf of good legis- 
lation or in opposition to legislation that he deems detrimental to 
his country and his people. He is a forcible speaker, a man of 
splendid judicial mind and trained in parliamentary debate, and 
I have never observed a lack of attention on the part of Members 
of Congress when Judge TILLMAN is addressing them. 

The fact that he has served several terms in Congress and of 
his wide acquaintance with the Members, which necessarily has 
inculcated a feeling of friendship and desire to do him service, 
prompts me in saying to you that his constituents, if they knew 
of this esteem as we here in Congress daily hear it expressed, 
that there would be no question about his constituents returning 
him to succeeding Congresses, where his usefulness will increase 
as the legislative days go by. 

Although a native son of Texas myself, I love the great State 
of Arkansas and her people. Your State is the birthplace of my 
mother, one of the greatest women this country has ever produced. 
Therefore I feel that interest in your State's welfare which 
prompts me to write you concerning your able and distinguished 
Representative as I have done, and you are at liberty to make 
such disposition of this letter as you may see fit. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. B. HUDSPETH, 
Member of Congress, Sixteenth District of Teras. 


My record here will show that I have kept on the job, performed my 
committee duties and office work, and attended the sessions of the House 
constantly, I have stood for the enforcement of law, for the protec- 
tion of society, for the restriction of immigration, for the enactment of 
tax reduction laws that would relieve the small taxpayer and compel 
the wealth of the country to bear its just proportion of the burdens 
of government, and for the protection of the rights of the masses 
against the encroachment of Special interests. I voted against, spoke 
against, and favor the repeal of the present iniquitous tariff law which 
was enacted at the behest of the protected interests of our country, 
which compels the farmers and other consumers to pay exorbitant prices 
for everything they have to buy. I stand for a renewal of commerce with 
all the world so that the surplus products of our farmers can find a 
market. 

I have helped in framing all the important legislation my party 
favored, fought with vigor that which it opposed, and have spoken 
from the floor of the House on all the great measures before Congress 
since I have been a Member. 

I believe in and have lived a life of service. To me it is the most 
attractive life. During my years here I have made many mothers 
happy by securing the discharge of a son from the Army or Navy. I 
have procured pensions or increases for hundreds of soldiers, their 
widows or orphans. I have aided thousands of ex-service men by 
getting for them additional travel pay, back pay, mileage, uniforms, 
yocational training, compensation, hospitalization, and extended them a 
thousand kindly courtesies. At the expense of hard work and long 
hours I have written letters, mailed out thousands of small remem- 
brances to the young and old alike of the district, which tended to make 
life brighter and worth while for the moment at least. It is the 
thoughtful, tender little things as well as the big things that go to 
make up happiness in this short life. I have enjoyed the pleasure of 
sending to West Point and to the Naval Academy at Annapolis some 
of the brightest young Americans that have ever graduated at these 
great Government schools. I am solely responsible for their appoint- 
ment, and am proud of them. I have caused to be appointed hundreds 
of postmasters, Government clerks, census supervisors, enumerators, 
rural carriers, and members of various boards. I have, in short, during 
the last 10 years accomplished more, achieved more, rendered better 
service to the people and to my country than ever before during a 
busy, active life. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 195) authorizing an appropriation 
for the participation of the United States in two international 
conferences for the control of the traffic in habit-forming nar- 
cotie drugs, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 112. An act providing for a comprehensive development 
of the park and playground system of the National Capital; 

S.703. An act making an adjustment of certain accounts 
between the United States and the District of Columbia; 

S. 1014. An act for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee 
for Ed Fletcher; 

S. 1017. An act for the relief of Florence Proud; 

S. 1786. An act to amend sections 5, 6, and 7 of the act of 
Congress making appropriations to provide for the expenses 
of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1903, approved July 1, 1902, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2100. An act authorizing the sale of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex.; and 

8. J. Res. 49. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
require the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Ine.) to 
adjust a transaction relating to 3,500 tons of sugar imported 
from the Argentine Republic. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 708. An act making an adjustment of certain accounts be- 
tween the United States and the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1014. An act for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee 
for Ed Fletcher; to the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 1017. An act for the relief of Florence Prand; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2257. An act to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact 
the laws affecting the establishment of the United States Vet- 
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erans' Bureau and the administration of the war risk insurance 
lact, as amended, and the vocational rehabilitation act, as 
amended; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

S. 2430. An act to create a commission to procure a design 
for a flag for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1786. An act to amend sections 5, 6, and 7 of the act of 
Congress making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1903, approved July 1, 1902, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2100; An act authorizing the sale of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex.; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

S. J. Res. 49. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
require the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) 
to adjust a transaction relating to 3,500 tons of sugar imported 
from the Argentine Republic; to the Committee on Agriculture, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from 
Kansas, Colonel Lirrre, has asked me to request that he be 
excused for to-day on account of illness. . 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


The SPEAKER. The Senate bill 2908, providing for a study 
regarding the equitable use of the waters of the Rio Grande 
below Fort Quitman, Tex., in cooperation with the United States 
of Mexico, is referred by the Chair to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. It is agreed by the chairman of 
that committee and by the Committee on Foreign Affairs that 
it should properly have gone to Foreign’ Affairs, and, without 
objection, the Chair will rerefer it. 

There was no objection. 


OLDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 8839) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from IIlinois moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8839) making appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I claim recognition under the 
prior right to move to go inte the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
H. R. 7338 as the unfinished business from yesterday, 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the motion of the gentleman. from Kentucky on the ground that 
the legislation he desires to present at this time belongs to a 
special class. and it is only in order on such days as that class 
of business is in order, under the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to make the further 
point of order that the status of the Barkley bill now is no 
more privileged than that of a general appropriation bill. At 
most it could only become a question of recognition, and the 
Chair having already recognized the gentleman from Tilinois 
[Mr. Mappes] to go into Committee of the Whole on a general 
appropriation bill, under no circumstances could the gentleman 
‘from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] have the right of way. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in order that the RECORD 
may be entirely clear on all questions that may arise on this 
decision, I also. make the point of order that it is not the un- 
finished business coming over from yesterday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I recognize the importance 
of the question upon which the Speaker must pass, by virtue 
ef my motion. I recognize that the ruling whieh the Chair 
will make to-day will be setting a precedent in the inter- 
pretation of an unusual rule which has recently been adopted 
by the House, I have not risen, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose 
of undertaking to engage in any captions discussion about 
the interpretation of the rule or in any effort to override in 
any roughshod way the rules of the House or the proper 
interpretation of those rules. But this is a question which I 
think ought to be settled now in order that we may know in 


the future how to proceed in matters of this kind, and it is 
a question—by reason of the fact that this will be the first 
decision upen this rule on a point made in this manner— 
that the Chair will want to consider from every standpoint, 
so that his ruling may be established as the proper precedent 
of the House in the future. 

The point has been made that the motion which I have 
made is not in order on the ground that this is not the un- 
finished business from yesterday and on the ground that it 
belongs to a class of legislation set apart for certain days of 


the week by the rules of the House. 


In the first place, Mr. Speaker, we have got to take into 
consideration in interpreting section 4 of the rule which was 
adopted for the discharge of committees what was undertaken 
by the House and: what its. object was in providing for such a 
rule, It has been contended and will be eontended that the 
chief and primary object. of the adoption of this rule was to 
bring about the discharge of a committee that held a bill a cer- 
tain length of time and refused to act upon it, and that that 
was the only object—at least the chief object—that the House 
had in view in the adoption of this rule. 

If that were true, Mr. Speaker, the only language of the rule 
that would have been necessary to accomplish that would be the 
first part of the rule, that any Member may make a motion for 
the discharge of a committee after 30 days, and upon the sig- 
nature ef 150 Members to have that motion voted upon to de- 
termine whether the committee would be discharged and the 
bill brought before the House and placed upon the calendar, 
where it would go if the committee had reported it favorably, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, F contend that was not the only object in 
the adoption of this rule. The object in the adoption of this 
rule was not only to provide a way for taking a bill away from 
a recalcitrant committee but to provide for the Immediate con- 
sideration of the bill after the committee had been discharged, 
and if that had not been the object, coupled with the discharge 
itself, it would not have been necessary to add the language to 
the rule providing for the immediate consideration of the bill. 
Therefore, coupling both of those objects together, we must take 
it for granted that the object of the House in establishing this 
rule was to discharge the committee, bring a bill before the 
House, and then to enter into the immediate consideration of 
that bill. Following that analogy, we must conclude that the 
object in entering into the immediate consideration of that bill 
was to conclude its consideration before any other bill could 
be taken up. 
ty BEGG. Will the gentleman permit a question right 
there? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr: BEGG. The gentleman said the object of the rule was 
to put a bill on the calendar. I do not believe the gentleman 
contends that this bill is now on the calendar, does he, or ever 
has been? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the only object was to get the bill away 
from a committee, some other provision would have been added 
that would have put it on the calendar immediately without 
any action on the part of the House, 

Mr. BEGG. If a certain condition had happened that did 
not happen, then the bill would have gone on the calendar, but 
it neyer reached the calendar and never will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But my point is that if the House had 
desired simply to get it away from a recalcitrant committee, 
it would not have provided for the immediate consideration of 
the bill; but, having performed that service, the bill would 
have gone to its appropriate calendar; and the lack of that 
provision presumes that the House desired, by entering upon 
the immediate consideration of the bill, to make it the unfin- 
ished business of the House and have it before the House until 
it had been concluded. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not want to encroach on the gentleman's 
time, but I think the gentleman's argument is wrong If he con- 
tends it is on any other calendar than the Calendar for the Dis- 
charge of Committees, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not making any contention as to 
where it is now. My contention is that if the House had 
merely desired to get a bill out of a committee, all it would 
have done would have been to provide for the discharge of 
the committee and then put it on a calendar. But the House 
had more than that in view; it had in view the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill after it had been taken from the com- 
mittee and by reason of the provisions of this rule making it 
unfinished business. 

Mr. BEGG. Immediate consideration as a special class and 
special bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY, No; it is not a special class. I will discuss 
that in a moment, 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, under the rule governing the considera- 
tion of unfinished business, which I will read— 
consideration of the unfinished business in which the House may be 
engaged at an adjournment, except business in the morning hour— 


Of course, there is no such thing now as the morning héur, 
practically— 


shall be resumed as soon as the business on the Speaker's table is 
finished, and at the same time each day thereafter until disposed of, 
and the consideration of all other unfinished business shall be resumed 


whenever the class of business to which it belongs shall be in order. 


under the rules. 
Under section 865 of the Manual and Digest we find this: 


The rule excepts by its terms certain classes of business which are 
considered in periods set apart for classes of business, viz: 

(a) Bills considered in the morning hour for the call of committees. 

(b) Bills in Committee of the Whole. 

(c) Private bills considered on Fridays. 

(d) District of Columbia bills. 

(e) Bills brought up under the rule setting apart days for motions 
to suspend the rules, 


Now, I contend, Mr. Speaker, that the fact that this motion 
is made in order on the day set apart for suspension of the 
rules has no relation whatever to the suspension of the rules, 
but merely for convenience in setting a time when a motion to 
discharge a committee would be in order, and that day is fixed 
as the day when such a motion may be made; but that does 
not thereby put it in any relation whatever to the question of 
suspending the rules of the House and passing bills by a two- 
thirds majority, because if it did haye any relation to that, it 
might be held that the bill would have to be passed, if passed on 
that day, by a two-thirds majority; that is, if the rule applying 
to the suspension of the rules in the passage of bills applied to 
bills passed under this discharge rule. 

I contend this bill does not apply to a class for which a par- 
ticular day is set apart. Under the rulings of the House, in 
Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, section 6945, the Speaker held 
that when public business is considered on a Friday, the un- 
finished business goes over until the next legislative date. 
Friday, under the rules, is set apart—— : 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman give that citation 
again? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Volume V, section 6945. 

Friday of every week, under the rules, is set apart for the 
consideration of private bills, and private bills are a class of 
bills referred to in the rule where the exception is made that 
bills set apart for consideration on certain days by reason of 
the class to which they belong are excepted from the rules, 
and the Chair held in that decision that even on Friday, which 
is set apart for a certain class of bills, to wit, private bills, if 
a measure of a public nature is under consideration, then it 
goes over until the next legislative date. 

The bill to which I have referred—H. R. 7358—is not a bill 
that is on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. It is not on the 
Calendar for Suspension of the Rules, and its consideration is 
not undertaken by the House under unanimous consent, al- 
though taken up on the day when unanimous consent may be 
in order. 

It is not taken up under the rule providing for a suspension 
of the rule which requires a vote of two-thirds, which may be 
taken up on this particular Monday; but the motion to dis- 
charge a committee is in order only on that day, and by reason 
of the adoption of the motion and the discharge of the com- 
mittee an affirmative vote to enter into the immediate consid- 
eration of that bill, which is not of a class of bills that is set 
apart for certain days under the rules of the House, makes it 
the unfinished business of the House and is entitled to be 
brought up on the next legislative day for consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize that during the debate on this rule 
a question was propounded to the gentleman from Georgia, 
for whom I have not only a personal affection but for whose 
parliamentary ability I have the greatest respect, as to what 
might happen under a situation like this, and in response te a 
question propounded to him by the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Titson], which is in this language, copied from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Suppose that the House decided to consider it and begins the con- 
sideration of it, and yet adjourns before the completion of the bill or 
resolution; what happens? Does it go on next day, Tuesday, or does 
it wait until the next suspension day? 


Mr. Crisp replied: 
I think it would Bo on until the next suspension day. 


That is, I presume he means by that it would go over until 
the next suspension day— 


But the gentleman from Connecticut will recognize that the whole 
scheme of this rule is to make it, under the orderly procedure, within 
the power of the majority of the House to work its will, and when a 
bill is up under this rule, if the House wants to go on with it to its 
conclusion, the House can refuse to adjourn, The House, instead of 
adjourning at a late hours, recesses, and the next day is the same leg- 
islative day and the House can proceed on indefinitely to the disposal 
of it. It is simply in the power of a majority to do its will. 


The Speaker held on yesterday that the gentleman from 
Georgia was mistaken at least in part of the answer he made 
to the gentleman from Connecticut in which he said the House 
might refuse to adjourn and might recess. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. While I made that statement, the next time I 
had the floor in the discussion of this rule the question was 
again asked me if a recess was in order, and I replied that it was 
not. When I was first debating the matter I did say that the 
House might recess, but in the debate on the rule I also called 
attention to the fact that the provision of the rule making the 
motion for a recess a privileged motion had been eliminated 
and that motion would not be in order, and the only way the 
House could recess would be by unanimous consent, and the 
House now can recess by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield, the House 
can recess by unanimous consent, and the gentleman was quite 
accurate in his statement. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
Georgia that you not only could proceed by unanimous consent 
but if no objection was made a motion to take a recess would 
be in order if the regular order was not demanded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, we all appreciate we can do any- 
thing by unanimous consent, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is not a matter of unanimous consent. 
There has to be an affirmative point of order made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The reason I make that suggestion is that 
in my judgment the gentleman from Georgia will take an oppo- 
site view to that which I am expressing, and the gentleman 
feels more or less committed to it by reason of what he said 
during that debate. 

The suggestion I was going to make was that that was 
probably a hasty reply made in running debate and that the 
gentleman might be mistaken, and if he was mistaken in one 
part of his answer he might be mistaken in the other. 

Now, I do not desire to take the time of the House unneces- 
sarily, I do think it is important that a ruling should be made 
on this proposition that will consider it from every standpoint, 
that will consider not merely that the House was trying to 
punish the committee for failing to report the bill but to make 
it the business to consider the bill after it was brought from 
the committee. If it is held that the measure goes over for 
two weeks until the next suspension day or the third Monday, 
it will not carry out the viewpoint of the majority of the House 
who supported the rule and who expected under it that they 
would be able to proceed immediately to the consideration of 
the bill and keep it before the House until it was disposed of, 

I want to say, as I said in the outset, that I am not making 
the motion in order to be captious. I think the House ought 
to have a definite ruling upon it. I think it is fair to say 
that it is not my purpose to appeal from the decision of the 
Chair if it is adverse, and I trust that no appeal will be taken, 
because it is not our desire to jam and rush it through regardless 
of the rules of this House. We do not desire to set them aside 
and create an impression on the Members of the House that 
we are seeking to embarrass the orderly procedure of the 
House, but we do desire to know what the rules are, so that we 
may proceed in accordance with them in the future. I thought 
it was fair to the Speaker and to the Members of the House 
that I should make the point and get the ruling definitely and 
officially, and if the Speaker should decide against us it is our 
purpose to abide by his decision, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the rules of the House are 
clear as to what our duty and that of the Speaker is. The 
rule provides: 


At any time after the reading of the Journal it shall be in order, 
by direction of the appropriate committees, to move that the House 
resolve Itself Into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the purpose of considering bills raising revenue, or 
general appropriation bills. 
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As early as 1835 the necessity of giving the appropriation bills pre- 
cedence became apparent, and in 1837 a rule was adopted which estab- 
lished the principle which continues in the present rule, 


The mere fact that the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has been discharged from the consideration of the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] does not place it in any different status than an appropri- 
ation bill which the Committee on Appropriations has reported. 
If the contention of the gentleman from Kentucky to the effect 
that because his bill has been discharged from further con- 
sideration by a committee and has had consideration by the 
House it is privileged for continuous consideration—that argu- 
ment would also apply to appropriation bills which have had 
consideration for several days. ‘The bill which I moved to go 
into Committee of the Whole House for the consideration of 
has been before the House. It is true the committee was not 
discharged from its consideration by a vote of the House, but 
the committee has been discharged just as effectually; and, 
moreover, the bill that I propose to ask consideration for is a 
privileged bill under the rules of the House, while the bill that 
the gentleman is insisting upon giving consideration to has no 
privilege under the rules of the House except as any bill on 
Calendar Wednesday would have, for example. It comes 
within that class, in my judgment. A bill providing for con- 
sideration on Calendar Wednesday could not be taken up on 
any other day. I maintain that the rule which authorizes 
the discharge of a committee from consideration of a bill places 
such a bill in the Calendar Wednesday class, that it could not 
be taken up except on a special day provided for the considera- 
tion of such bills, namely, on suspension day or the day when 
bills can be taken up by unanimous consent. 

Then, too, Mr. Speaker, the very life of the Government 
depends upon the passage of appropriation bills. The Govern- 
ment itself can not function without that, and if the contention 
of the gentleman from Kentucky be sustained by the Speaker, 
what is to prevent other Members of the House having dis- 
charge motions similar to the one the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is insisting upon, from putting those in the way of 
appropriation bills and preventing appropriations being made 
for the conduct of the Government. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WINGO. Do I understand the gentleman's position to 
be that this bill on days other than the first and third Monday 
is in exactly the same position that it would have been in had 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported it 
to the House and it had taken its regular place on the calen- 
dar? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the committee had reported the bill and 
it had taken its place on the calendar and the House had gone 
into consideration of that bill, it would have been in order on 
all days which the rules of the House themselves did not pro- 
hibit. 

Mr. WINGO. I think the gentleman misapprehended my 
question. The contention of the gentleman is that the fact the 
committee has been discharged does not give this bill any more 
of a privileged status on days other than the first and third 
Monday than it would have had if it had reached the calendar 
in the regular course. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘That is the point. 

Mr. WINGO. And if it had reached the calendar in the 
regular course and the rule had made it in order, the unfin- 
ished appropriation bill being of higher privilege would be en- 
titled to recognition rather than this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the contention that I am endeavor- 
ing to make. I may not have made myself clear, but that is 
what I have been trying to tell the Speaker. Mr. Speaker, 
there can be no doubt about appropriation bills having a higher 
privilege than the bill referred to by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BAnkiey]. My contention is that that bill has no 
privilege except on the first and third Mondays of the month, 
and that the bill that I have moved the House go into the 
Committee of the Whole to consider is privileged not only to- 
day but every day, except on particular days, above the bill 
which we had up yesterday. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, it is with reluctance that I enter 
into this discussion, and I do it only because I feel impelled by 
a sense of duty that I owe to the House to present my views to 
the Speaker on the construction of this rule. I played some 
inconspicuous part in the drafting of this rule and in defending 
it on the floor of the House when it was before the House for 
consideration. The rule was not drafted for this bill, because 
this bill has never been introduced. The rule was not drafted 
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for any particular bill, but the rule was drafted for the pur- 
pose of proyiding a workable discharge rule of the Honse 
whereby on certain days the House might have an opportunity 
to work its will, and, in passing, I may say this rule has demon- 
strated that it will do that. Some friends have said that the 
filibuster resulted from the discharge of the rule. Not so. If 
the committee had reported this bill favorably and the bill had 
been under consideration under the general rules of the House, 
everything that took place yesterday could have taken place. 
The rule simply brought the bill before the House. The reason 
for the rule was to give the House an opportunity to take 
from a recalcitrant committee any bill they were pigeonholing; 
to give the House a chance to consider. The rule was not 
designed to give a higher privilege to a bill taken from the 
committee under its terms than a bill favorably reported from 
the committees of the House possesses. 

I think the point of order made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules [Mr SNELL] that this motion is not in 
order to-day, but that it goes over until the next suspension 
day, is absolutely correct, and why do I say that? When the 
House was considering the question of whether or not to adopt 
this discharge rule, I was debating it. That was on January 
14 of this year. I was interrupted with a volley of inquiries. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] asked me 
in my opinion if the rule was adopted, and a bill was taken 
up and not disposed of, whether it would come up the next 
day or go over until the next suspension day. I replied that 
it would go over to the next suspension day. Later, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Tirson] propounded to me the 
inquiry which the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
has already read to the Chair, and which I shall not again read. 

He asked me the question whether if the House voted to 
discharge the committee from consideration of a bill, and then 
after that proceeded to its immediate consideration and failed 
to finish the bill on the Monday, if it would go over until 
the next suspension day or come up the following day, Tues- 
day, like to-day. I replied that it would go over until the 
next suspension day; that it would not come up on Tuesday, 
The gentleman from Connecticut replied that he thought that 
construction was correct, and thought that was what the rule 
meant. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] later on 
asked me the question, corroborating the construction that I 
placed upon it in debate by saying that in a short session of 
Congress, if the rule was adopted, there would be only a very 
limited number of days in which the rule could be brought 
up, and he gave the number of days in a Congress on which 
this rule might be brought up in the long session of Congress. 
I think he figured it as 12 in case the Congress adjourned 
about the Ist of June. He called attention to that in sup- 
port of my contention that it went over by saying that the 
rule would not work havoc or interfere with the House in the 


transaction of its necessary business, but that it was workable 


only on a certain limited number of days in a session of Con- 
gress. 

I call the attention of the Chair to these facts simply be- 
cause a court in construing any statute is permitted to read 
the debates of the legislative body in arriving at what the 
intent of the legislative body was which enacted the statute, 
and the court would give great weight in construing a statute 
to those debates as indicative of the intention of the legislative 
body in adopting it. In view of the debate, in view of what 
took place on the floor of the House on January 14 when the 
House was considering whether or not it would adopt this rule, 
it seems to me conclusive as to the intent of the House as 
to this rule. On the floor, as I have before stated, I answered 
that I thought it would go over until the next suspension day. 
I was not expecting that question, but I answered what I 
honestly thought about it, and since then I have investigated 
the matter and I am confirmed that the position that I took 
then was absolutely correct, and the only one that is tenable. 

Why do I say that? The discharge rule provides that when 
the House discharges a committee, it is in order to move to 
take the bill up for immediate consideration, and the motion 
to proceed with immediate consideration is made of high 
privilege, but the bill itself is not made a privileged bill. The 
motion is made privileged. The bill is not made privileged, 
but if the motion to proceed to the consideration of the bill 
prevails, then the rule says what? It says that the bill shall 
be considered under the general rules of the House. If the 
drafter of that rule had desired to make it a continuous order 
of business, it could have been made so by the insertion of 
a few words saying that it is a privileged bill and that it 
should be continued from day to day until, disposed of, but 
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the rule does not say that. The rule says that it shall be con- 
sidered under the general rules of the House. What are the 
general rules of the House? No one rule of the House is 
superior to the other rules of the House, but they are to be 
construed in an entirety; it is one complete code of procedure 
for this body, and it is of the utmost importance that we have 
orderly procedure. It is of great importance to the majority 
party in the House to see that the rules are fairly and prop- 
erly construed so as to enable them to legislate, and it is vital 
to the minority that the rules be accurately, fairly, and con- 
sistently construed, because the rights and liberties of the 
minority depend upon them. What are the general rules of 
the House? We have a general rule of the House providing 
for the order of business which my friend from Kentucky 
read, providing that after the reading of the Journal and the 
clearing of the Speaker's table and the disposal of unfinished 
business, then the morning hour for the consideration of bills 
called up by committees. The Speaker knows that that is an 
obsolete rule. I do not think the House has proceeded under 
that rule since the present occupant of the chair has been 
Speaker. I mean by that it has not followed that rule literally, 
because there are other special rules which supersede this rule, 
and the whole code of rules is construed together by the 
Speaker and he determines which rule controls the legislative 
situation for each partieular day. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Let me ask the gentleman a few 
questions about this rule. The gentleman did me the honor 
when he prepared this rule of coming to my office and sub- 
mitting it to me. I was misled by the language “the gen- 
eral rules of the House.” Had the gentleman inserted. the 
language “special rules of the House” I would have under- 
stood that it was considered like Calendar Wednesday; but 
“the general rules of the House” would indicate to me, and 
did to all of us who were behind this proposition, that it 
would be considered like any other bill that comes up and 
continues from day to day. Will the gentleman kindly ex- 
plain that? 

Mr. CRISP, I am sorry my friend was misled. I am sure 
he knows that it was unintentional on my part—— 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Entirely so. 

Mr. CRISP. And I made no statement to mislead the gen- 
tleman except to let him read the rule as drafted. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CRISP; I want to say further to my friend, if he was 
misinformed then as to the meaning of that rule, he did me 
the honor to be present here when I was discussing the rule 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. May I say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. CRISP, Let me finish this, please, and then I will 
yield. I want to answer the question: If the gentleman will 
turn to the page he will find where they asked me what was 
meant by the general rules,” and I said if a bill was up, it 
was up under the general rules, and clause 4, Rule XVI, applied; 
and that when a measure was up for consideration it was con- 
sidered under the general rules of the House, open to amend- 
ment, debate, and so forth; that you could move to amend, 
to close debate, to refer, to postpone, to lay on the table, or do 
anything with it that the general rules authorized. 

Mr, NELSON of Wisconsin. I wish to withdraw the word 
“mislead,” because the gentleman could not—— 

Mr. CRISP. I understood the gentleman did not mean any- 
thing. We are very close friends. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin, I understood then, and we did 
generally understand, that that day was picked out in which 
to bring up a motion to discharge and that we would have 
other days to consider it, and because my distinguished friend 
said that on the floor, and undoubtedly because it also led 
others to vote that way, that the gentleman, my friend BARKLEY, 
asks now a ruling from the Speaker without any desire to ap- 
peal from tlie Speaker's ruling. Now, then, the gentleman 
knows the measure also contained these words, “shall have the 
highest privilege.” Now, was not it his intent that we should 
give it a continuing privilege? 

Mr. CRISP. No; my idea in writing “highest privilege” 
was for the purpose of making the motion to proceed with the 
consideration—if it was possible for this House to make one 
motion superior to all others—to make that motion superior 
and of the highest privilege so as to try to cut off a proposi- 
tion which the gentleman from Illinois has just argued to the 
Speaker. If there are two highly privileged motions and 
gentlemen contelffling for recognition by the Speaker it is en- 
tirely discretionary with the Speaker as to which one he will 


recognize, and there is no appeal from the decisions of the Chair 
in question of recognition, and I was trying to scotch that 
proposition by putting in the rule a motion to proceed to the 
consideration that would be of the highest privilege, so if 
anybody else was up contending for recognition on a privileged 
bill we could argue with the Speaker this would take that mat- 
ter out of the ordinary procedure and made it of the highest 
privilege, and he would have to recognize them to make a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of the bill just taken 
from a committee. These were the thoughts in my brain when 
I used those words, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will yield 
for another question 

Mr. CRISP. I hate to take up so much time of the House. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The committee changed the 
words from “highest privilege” to “high privilege.” Does 
the gentleman think that would deprive us now of a right of 
way over an appropriation bill? 

Mr. CRISP. Well, it would be tenable to argue that 
the use of the words “ high privilege,” if a motion was made 
to proceed with the consideration of another privileged matter, 
gave preference to the motion to consider the discharged bill, 
and I feel confident that would be persuasive with the Speaker 
to give prior recognition to this motion first. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. One more question, if I may. 
The gentleman used the language shall proceed to immediate 
consideration,” 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. What is the force of Im- 
mediate”? 

Mr. CRISP. So as to prevent any dilatory motions coming 
in. I apprehended we might be met with the very situation 
of yesterday; a filibuster by numerous motions to adjourn, to 
reconsider, motions to lay on the table, motions to do this, 
that, and the other, and roll calls, and that is why I put in 
“shall proceed immediately,” which cuts off all of these mo- 
tions coming in and required the House to vote at once on 
the motion to consider, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not think it is fair to the House that I 
should take up so much time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma, and 
then I will yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Now, let us assume that the House has as- 
sembled on the third Monday of this month. Under the rules 
of the House the Consent Calendar is in order. I would like to 
hear the gentleman discuss whether a motion to consider this 
bill would be in order over the bills upon the Consent Calendar 
on the third Monday of this month? 

Mr. CRISP. I will answer the gentleman very easily. You 
have had a discharge here for many years. The discharge rule 
was put at the tail end of the suspension rule. You first had 
the Consent Calendar business and then the suspension business, 
and when that was over, which contingency never arose, then 
it was in order to call up the discharge rule. The House 
always adjourned for the day before the discharge rule was 
reached. As I said, I wanted a discharge rule that would work. 
The discharge rule will never clog the calendar, because it 
takes 150 signatures to get a motion to discharge on it, and if a 
discharge rule did not come up the first thing it would be but 
a dead letter, and therefore in redrafting the rule I put the dis- 
charge rule first, so the motion would be reached and the rule 
work so the House could go on record as to whether or not it 
wanted to discharge a committee. That was the purpose. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the second vote for the immediate 
consideration of the bill after the discharge of the committee 
had not been taken, would the bill be in à better position than 
it is by reason of the fact that the second vote required im- 
mediate consideration? Because if the gentleman will look at 
the second Clause there, he will find that it says if the House 
by vote decides against immediate consideration of such a bill 
or resolution “it shall be referred to its proper calendar and 
be entitled to,” and so forth. Therefore if the vote had been 
adverse, instead of favorable, would the gentleman contend that 
the conditions of the bill are alike? 

Mr. CRISP. I think the bill is in better condition, and a 
more advantageous parliamentary position, by virtue of the 
House having decided to consider it. In drafting the rule I 
thought that the House might want to discharge a committea 
and might not care to consider the bill on thnt day. So the 
rule provided that they could discharge, and if they did not 
care to proceed with the consideration of the bill it could go 
to the appropriate House Calendar. 
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However, the second proposition puts it before the House, 
and if they desire to proceed with it, they can do it. This bill 
is now on the Union Calendar and the unfinished business on 
suspension days. When a bill comes in by report from a com- 
mittee or by discharge from consideration it must go to one 
of the three calendars of the House or to the Speaker’s table. 
But only bills from the other legislative branch go to the 
Speaker’s table. There are only three receptacles where that 
bill can repose in the House. One is on the Union Calendar. 
Bills of a public nature, making a charge on the Treasury, 
go to the Union Calendar. Other bills of a publie nature, 
not making a charge on the Treasury, go to the House Calendar, 
and all private bills go to the Private Calendar; so that this 
bill in my judgment is on the Calendar of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and it is also the 
unfinished business on suspension day. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would like to submit this propo- 
sition to the gentleman from Georgia, because of the fact that 
the House recognizes his ability in the House as a parliamen- 
tarian and on account of the further fact that he is the author 
of the rule. There are two distinct provisions in this rule, as it 
seems to me. The first is the authority to call up the bill on 
a certain day under this rule. That provision of the rule pro- 
vides that it can only be done on a certain day. The second 
provision of the rule is that if the House desires to vote, it can 
vote on the question of consideration, That part of the rule is 
made a matter of high privilege. 

Mr. CRISP. The motion to proceed to consider. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does not that motion go to the bill? 
Is not the only reason under the rule why the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] now arises and asks the House to give 
consideration to his bill, not because the bill is privileged but 
that the motion is privileged? 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me interrupt the gentleman. This bill is 
privileged that I am trying to get before the House. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGRR. It is privileged because the motion 
is privileged. 

Mr. MADDEN. The bill itself is privileged. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If the gentleman's motion were not 
privileged, he could never get the bill before the House. The 
bill is privileged because the motion is privileged. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all. The bill is privileged, and so is 
the motion. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The motion is privileged, and there- 
fore it follows that the bill is privileged under the rules. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I wish to resume, at the point 
where I was diverted, by presenting the facts to the Chair as 
to my judgment why this bill goes over to the next suspen- 
sion day. 

This discharge rule is not a separate, distinct, independent 
rule, but it is an integral part of Rule XXVII, which is a sus- 
pension rule. It is clause 4 of the suspension rule. That sus- 
pension rule is only workable on the first and third Mondays 
of each month. The House has a Calendar Wednesday rule 
only workable on Calendar Wednesday. Under the rule the 
second and fourth Mondays are set apart for District of Colum- 
bia business, only workable on those days. The rules provide 
that on Fridays it is in order to moye to take up the Private 
Calendar. That motion can not be made except on those par- 
ticular days. 

Now, when you construe the whole set of rules together, 
any matter called up on any of those special days goes over as 
uufinished business until the days when that particular class 
of special legislation or business comes up. There are rulings 
that where a motion is called up on suspension day to move to 
suspend the rules, and the motion has been seconded, this 
undoubtedly puts it before the House. The House then is 
considering it, and if the House adjourns and the matter is 
undisposed of, it goes over until next suspension day. If a bill 
is called up on Calendar Wednesday and the House considers 
it and does not finish it, under the undisputed precedents of 
this House it does not come up on Thursday, but goes over 
until the next Calendar Wednesday, and comes up as unfinished 
business on the next Wednesday. Bills from the Committee on 
this District of Columbia not concluded on Monday do not come 
up on Tuesday, but go over until District of Columbia business 
is next in order and come up as unfinished business. That is 
also true as to bills on the Private Calendar. And in my 


judgment this bill, being in order only to be called under Rule 
XXVII, which is a special suspension rule, the rule only work- 
ing on the first and third Mondays of each month—to my mind 


it Is conclusive that if business called up under its terms is 
undisposed of it goes over until the day when that class of 
business, to wit, business under the suspension rule, is next in 
order, the first and third Mondays; and I think the point of 
order is good. [Applause and cries of “ Rule! “ 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr, Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Georgia a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The rule governing Calendar 
Wednesday specifically provides that certain bills shall be con- 
sidered only on Calendar Wednesday; that certain bills on the 
Private Calendar shall only be considered on a certain day, 
and it specifically mentions the bills. This rule—27—proyides 
that the motion to discharge a committee shall only be heard 
on certain days, but it does not say that the bill called up 
shall be considered only on those days, but it shall be consid- 
ered under the general rules of the House. It does not say that 
they shall be considered only on Monday. The motion can be 
taken up only on Monday, but the bill itself is considered un- 
der the general rules. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] has brought up 
the question of the privilege of a general appropriation bill. 
That is true, but it is not privileged as against Calendar 
Wednesday, because Calendar Wednesday has a specifie rule 
applying to bills and mentions the bills which can be heard 
on that day. That is not the case here. Here is a motion which 
can be taken up only on Monday, but a bill called up can be 
considered under the general rules. The cases are not similar. 

Mr. CRISP. In answering the gentleman let us consider the 
history of Calendar Wednesday. Under the order of business 
rule they had a morning hour for the call of committees, and 
under that hour you could not take up a bill which made an 
appropriation or which was a charge on the Treasury. It was 
contended that under the congestion of business here it was 
impossible to get up public bills unless they had a privileged 
status. The rules provided for the consideration of private 
bills, and you had Private Calendar days, Fridays, but there was 
no general rule setting apart a day or an opportunity to consider 
public bills, especially those that were a charge on the Treasury. 
So they adopted the Calendar Wednesday rule, and that rule 
made it in order for a committee, when it had the call, to call 
up any bill it had previously reported of a public nature. Pri- 
vate bills can not come up on Calendar Wednesday. You can 
not get up an appropriation bill under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule, but any bill of a public nature, nonprivileged in character, 
whether it made an appropriation or not, is in order on Calen- 
dar Wednesday, and that is the history of the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule. I do not think it conflicts at all with this rule. It is 
one of the general rules of the House, and all of the general rules 
must be construed together. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I will not thrash 
over the same things. Some of us who are very much inter- 
ested in the rule that is being considered desire the Speaker, 
because of his fairness, his large experience with the deci- 
sions of the House, and also his long experience under the rules, 
give us an interpretation of this rule as he sees it. 

We believe that it had a much larger scope than the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crise] has indicated, and the Speaker 
also, the other day. We hoped that it would enable the will of 
the House to function effectively, but if it shall be narrowed 
to the channel of only two days a month and then shall be sub- 
ject to a continued filibuster, of course, it can not be expected 
to work the will of the House. It may, therefore, need to be 
strengthened and enlarged. I had the promise of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Rules and of individual 
members of the committee, publicly and privately, that we 
should have an opportunity to consider further amendments to 
the rules in the House this Congress. I wish to say that, after 
going over all the proposed changes introduced by me, I have 
not urged further consideration by the committee, because 
there was a multiplicity of other things pressing for attention; 
but I hope that at the end of the vacation we can take up these 
proposed reforms in our rules for further consideration in the 
House. Moreover, I have been expecting the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], who presented some very splendid 
suggestions, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], who 
has other thoughts of revision, to commence to press for con- 
sideration. 

Now, if we can have a ruling by our able Speaker, pointing 
out the deficiency as he finds it in this discharge rule, aud see 
it tested under a filibuster, we can amend the rule so that it 
will work as was intended. I invite the decision of the Chair 
and shall cheerfully abide by it. I would prefer to rey se it 
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in the Committee on Rules than by an appeal from the decision 
of the Chair, should the ruling be adverse to our contention. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if I may have 
just two or three minutes? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may have as much time 
as he desires. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, I realize that the 
statements of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crise], who 
was the author of this rule in its present form, will necessarily 
have very great weight with the Chair in construing ft, and 
because of my great respect for the parliamentary skill and 
ability of the gentleman from Georgia I hesitate very much to 
express an opinion different from his as to the construction of 
the rule. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, I do not coneur with him in his 
construction. It has been my iden that the motion to dis- 
charge, and that alone, was confined to certain Mondays. I 
do not believe that the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky 
Mr. Barxrey] is of higher privilege than the motion made 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapper], but I do believe 
that under a proper construction of the rule the motion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky would be a privileged motion equal 
in dignity to the motion made by the gentleman from Illinois. 
So that if the House should choose to vote down the motion 
made by the gentleman freu IIlinois, and other motions of a 
privileged character, until it reached the point where it could 
pass upon the motion presented by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, it seems to me it would be in order. 

It has seemed to me that under the language of the rule— 
construing it as it expresses itself and not by what was said 
in debate at the time of its adoption—that its fair meaning 
would be that after the House had once determined to dis- 
charge and then had adopted a motion to go into immediate 
consideration, if it were a Union Calendar bill, such as the 
particular one was yesterday, that it would become the unfin- 
ished business at the conclusion of the committee's sitting for 
that day, to be taken up when the House again determined it 
should go inte Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for its consideration, and not go over as special 
business until some succeeding Monday. 

I think the expression “under the general rules of the 
House” does not refer te special days, I think the expression 
under the general rules of the House” has reference to the 
question of whether it is a Union Calendar bill or a House 
Calendar bill; that it means that if it be a Union Calendar 
bill, then the House shall go into Committee of the Whole to 
consider it. 

If it be a House bill, then it would be considered in the House 
and not in the Committee of the Whole and the general rules 
of debate would apply*to it. I think that is what the ex- 
pression “general rules of the House” means. Now I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON of Wiseonsin. I would like to ask the dis- 
tinguished leader of the minority, who is also a member of 
the Committee on Rules, if in all of our consideration of this 
motion in the committee, whether the suggestion that it would 
be under the special rules of days ever arose in his mind or 
if he heard anyone else suggest that idea? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Before the Committee on 
Rules? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Les. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not think so. I do not 
recall that question being raised before the Committee on Rules. 
I do recall what was said by Mr. Cusp during the debate on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. 
stance of that kind. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the motion to consider had not been 
passed yesterday, then the bill would have taken its place 
on the calendar and could have been considered only on 
Calendar Wednesday or, of course, under some special rule 
brought in by the Committee on Rules if the Committee on 
Rules had seen fit to do so; but it having been taken 
up yesterday, the committee having been discharged and it 
having been taken up for consideration. it does seem to 
me that it has now a status which entitles it to considera- 
tion upon any day that a privileged bill reported from any 
committee would be entitled to consideration, if the House by 
a majority vote wishes to consider it. 

Mr, DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON, The gentleman holding those views does not 
agree with the gentleman from Georgia that if this bill goes 


I mean that was the only in- 


over until the third Monday, it will not have any special priv- 
ilege over other suspension business of that day. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Did the gentleman understand 
that the gentleman from Georgia made that construction? 

Mr. DENISON. I understood him to say so. 

Mr. CRISP. If my friend will yield, I tried to make it plain 
that, in my judgment, this bill would come up the first thing 
as unfinished business on the next suspension day. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is the conclusion I under- 
stood the gentleman from Georgia to state. Of course, if the 
House should vote it down, then the House would go on with 
the other business on that day’s calendar; but if the House 
votes it up, then, of course, you destroy the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar and suspensions and everything else; but under the 
construction of the gentleman from Georgia it is the first order 
of business on that Monday. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman from Tennessee agree 
with the gentleman from Georgia in that respect? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Yes. If it is to be held that 
it is only in order en Mondays, then I do agree with that con- 
struction, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for a 
further inquiry supplemental to my other question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman think 
that when the Committee on Rules considered this bill and our 
amendment to the Unanimous Consent Calendar that if we 
had thought for a moment the ruling would be that this bill 
would only be considered on suspension day we would have 
taken care of suspension and unanimous-consent matters in a 
better way than we have? We have destroyed them utterly if 
this suggested ruling prevails. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I can not answer what would 
have been in the minds of the various members of the Com- 
2 on Rules if that construction had been then laid before 
them. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I will only detain 
the House a few minutes. I was one of those who yoted to 
discharge the eommittee because I thought the House was en- 
titled to consider the bill. Personally I think from many 
points of view it would be undesirable to make the rule more 
drastic than it is, but yet I think our friends upon the other 
Side must recognize—I am not saying this in any censorious 
way—if we have many such performances as we had yester- 
day, a majority of the House, which stands for this discharge 
rule, will make it more drastic. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, so far as the point or order is concerned, I 
concur in the view expressed by my esteemed friend, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crrsp}. 

If this were a case in court, as I understand, ordinarily the 
court finding that when the law was before the legislative 
body there was an interpretation given to it by its author and 
given it throughout the proceedings, and absolutely uncontested 
the court would almost, as a matter of course, accept that 
interpretation, and that is the condition we have here. The 
Supreme, Court, for instance, should it find that Mr., Madison 
of Virginia offered some provision in the constitutional con- 
vention and in debate his interpretation of that provision had 
been acquiesced in by the convention, thè court would take 
that interpretation as practically final. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another consideration. Not only are 
we, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cutsp] and myself and 
some others, bound by the view which we expressed in the 
course of the debate, but the House, it seems to me, is In a 
large sense bound by the very circumstance that that view 
was not contested. 

What was argued in the House when the rule was before 
the House? It was strongly argued that a group of 150 Mem- 
bers might bring forward any bill, however voluminous, have 
the committee discharged, have the bill taken up for im- 
mediate consideration, and then the consideration protracted 
indetinitely during the following days and the following weeks. 
That was the argument, and that argument had to be met, and 
that argument was met by the construction which was given 
to the rule by the author of the rule himself, and apparently 
agreed to by the House. 

Connected with this is a very common principle that the 
courts lay down, and that is, that the matter of convenience 
should properly be taken into acconnt. 

If it is true, whether we wish it to be true or not, if it be 
true that the measure taken up under the discharge rule on a 
certain Monday shall be continued as the order of business 
without any limit, then it is certainly true that it would be 
possible to confine the House to the consideration of one par- 
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ticular measure for no telling how leng, which might greatly 
embarrass the House and be detrimental to the interests of the 
country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Might not that obtain under the considera- 
tion of any bill regardless of how it might come up? It is a 
fact that this bill comes up under a rule which gives it a 
peculiar consideration different from any other bill under con- 
sideration in the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I thought my friend in discussing 
the point of order submitted the suggestion that inasmuch as 
the bill was taken up yesterday and its consideration not con- 
cluded that it has a continuing privilege status. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What the gentleman has said about the 
intent of the rule as manifested in the debate on the floor of 
the House is true. The gentleman will recall that when the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Rules [Mr. SNELL] 
took the floor in opposition to the motion of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] the chairman of the committee made 
this significant statement: 


Let us see just what might happen if you discharged a committee 
from an important bill, like the railroad bill, water power Dill, farm 
credits, forestry, or others I might mention. Now, what would be the 
situation if one of those pieces of legislation was suddenly taken to the 
floor of the House without any previous consideration by the committee, 
without the information and facts always presented by the committee? 
What would happen if, for example, my friend NELSON discharged the 
committee and brought the railroad bill onto the floor for considera- 
tion? I predict that after it had been considered by the House two or 
three days under the chaotic conditions that would prevail, it would 
be kicked bodily out of the House. 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That does not say on consecu- 
tive days. b 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Well, let us assume that the chair- 
man spoke of two or three consecutive days. I do not think a 
fugitive utterance by the chairman of the Rules Committee can 
be put against what seems to be the conclusion of the House 
itself, if we can infer anything from the debate, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The utterance of the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules as to what would happen to the railroad 
bill I do not think can be called a fugitive statement. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Well, perhaps not. While I have 
stood with my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and have 
voted for the discharge of the committee, I am simply obliged 
now on a quéstion of how the rule should be interpreted to 
stand with my friend from Georgia [Mr. CRISP]. 

There is one other thing that is In the minds of some gentle- 
men, and that is that two weeks hence they intend to raise the 
question as to whether the bill, which has been partly con- 
sidered, will have a privileged status on the Union Calendar. 
It is just as clear from the debate as it is clear from the 
debate that the bill is not entitled to continued consideration; 
that If the House does not conclude the consideration of a bill 
on the Monday when it is taken up then on the following 
suspension day it will have a status that would entitle it to 
consideration in preference to other bills. The House was of 
that opinion. 

Mr. DENISON. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. If that construction proves to be true, the 
effect of the discharge rule would be to absolutely do away with 
suspension and unanimous-consent bills during the rest of the 
session of Congress If a bill like the Barkley bill is brought up. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think the gentleman goes too far 
in assuming conditions that may not often exist. I am simply 
forestalling a point that I predict is going to be made two weeks 
hence, namely, that the bill is not entitled to a privileged con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will confine themselves to the 
point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I was only anticipating a little. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker 

[Cries of Vote!“ Vote!“ 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, there is no Mem- 
ber of the House for whom I entertain a more sincere respect 
than I have for the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 
I served with him on the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
know his great learning and ability and his fairness. But he 
has just made a statement with which I can not at all agree. 
I refer to the statement with which he prefaced his remarks, 
that he and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, Cnisr] are bound 


by what they said in debate as to the meaning of the rule we 
are now considering. Now, I can not believe that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia will hold himself to be bound 
by what he said in that debate, if convinced that he was wrong. 

The Supreme Court of the United States reversed itself in 
the legal tender cases, two of the most important that ever 
came before that eminent tribunal. 

And surely if the Supreme Court of the United States can 
reverse itself, it would not be unconscionable for the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia to think that he is not abso- 
lutely bound by something he carelessly said in debate here. 
No, Mr. Speaker, the proposition laid down by the gentleman 
from Virginia is not sound in either law or ethics. 

Gentlemen have dwelt upon what was said in the debate on 
the rule, Now, in law, the conversation and negotiations pre- 
liminary to the making of a written contract are merged into 
the contract itself; and in interpreting it the question is, What 
does the written instrument itself mean? 

The question before us now is not what was said in debate 
before the rule was adopted, but what is the fair interpretation 
of the rule itself in the light of what it was intended to 
accomplish? 

Mr. Speaker, this rule was brought onto the floor and 
adopted because sometimes committees deliberately strangle 
bills. Of this there is no doubt. One of the newspapers in 
this city some years ago editorially charged the packing of a 
certain committee in Congress, and if it were necessary I 
could enumerate important measures that have been deliber- 
ately pigeonholed in committee despite the fact that a clear 
majority of the House ‘wished to consider them. The rule 
now before us was introduced for the purpose of putting a 
stop to that evil practice and to bring onto the floor measures 
ce 5 of the Members might think ought to be con- 

ere 

Gentleman are, it seems to me, asking the Chair to make an 
extraordinary ruling. And here I beg the indulgence of the 
Chair while I read something with which he is, of course, per- 
fectly familiar but the reading of which may perhaps bring 
more clearly to his attention the point that I wish to make. 

The arguments of my distinguished friends, the gentleman 
from Virginia and the gentleman from Georgia, are based 
largely upon an alleged analogy or similarity between this 
Rule XXVII and the procedure under it and the proyisions of, 
and the practice under, the two special rules relating, re- 
spectively, to the Private Calendar and to Calendar Wednesday. 
T read from the special rule for the Private Calendar: 


On Friday of each week, after the disposal of such business on ‘the 
Speaker's table as requires reference only, it shall be in order to enter- 
tain a motion for the House to resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House to consider business on the Private Calendar in the 
following order; On the second and fourth Fridays of each month 
preference shall be given to the consideration of private pension claims 
and bills ‘removing political disabilities and bills removing the charge 
of desertion. 


Tt will be observed that there is in the special rule for the 
Private Calendar an express provision that certain bills shall 
be considered on certain days. The word “bills” is used, and 
the days on ‘which those bills are to be considered are ex- 
pressly mentioned. In a similar way the Calendar- Wednesday 
rule in specific terms provides that under certain conditions 
certain “bills” are to be considered on Calendar Wednesday. 
But this rule that we are discussing and asking the Speaker 
to inferpret contains no such provision fixing definite days for 
considering bills. It provides that on the first and third Mon- 
days motions shall be in order to discharge committees; that 
such motions are privileged; and that if such a motion is car- 
ried, a motion may then be made that the House proceed to the 
immediate consideration of the bill or resolution. 

It further provides that if the motion shall be decided in 
the affirmative the bill shall be immediately considered under 
the “general rules” of the House. But Rule XXVII, that we 
are considering, does not say that the bill thus brought up shall 
be considered only on the first and third Mondays ef the month. 
Ordinarily, under the general rules of the House, if considera- 
tion of a bill is not completed on Monday it becomes unfinished 
business, and a motion to take it up will be in order on the next 
day. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen are asking an interpretation of 
Rule XXVII which would so change it that instead of provid- 
ing, as it now does, that the bill shall be immediately consid- 
ered under the general rules of the House, it will provide that 
the hill shall be immediately considered on the first and third 
Mondays of the month, a construction which absolutely violates 
the very purpose for which the rule was suggested and voted for 
by its friends. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that, regardless of what 
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iwas said in debate on this floor, to interpret that rule now to 
mean that we can take the bill up only on the first and third 
Mondays of the month is to insert into the plain language of 
the rule other language which, in my judgment, violates its 
whole spirit and intent. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the rule under consideration is 
embodied in paragraph 4 of Rule XXVII. It has three separate 
and distinct substantive propositions—first, the motion to dis- 
charge the committee; second, the motion for immediate con- 
sideration; and, third, the consideration of the bill itself. The 
rule specifically provides the time and the manner for the con- 
sideration of each of those three propositions. It provides that 
the motion to discharge shall be in order on the first and third 
Mondays. Nowhere else in the rule does the proposition about 
the first and third Mondays apply. It provides that when the 
motion to discharge has been adopted it shall then—the word 
“then” fixes the time—be in order to move the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. The rule also provides that if the motion 
for immediate consideration be decided in the affirmative the 
bill shall be considered—how and when? 

As to time, it says immediately. How, under the general 
rules of the House? The words“ under the general rules of the 
House” do not apply to the time it shall be in order to consider it 
but the rules under which its consideration shall proceed, It 
applies to the method of consideration, the rules governing con- 
sideration, not the time when it may be considered. The time 
is immediately. Now, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP] 
says that you could very easily have added certain words and 
have made it a continuing order. Why, with equal force it 
could be urged that if it were intended to consider it other than 
immediately you could have written in the words “on the first 
#d third Mondays shall be considered under general rules of 
tl > House.” But the House did not do that. So, in considering 
th's point of order the Speaker does not consider the motion to 
discharge or the motion to proceed to immediate consideration. 
le considers only the last proposition; the time when and the 
rules governing procedure. What is the meaning of the words 
* the bill shall have immediate consideration under the general 
rules of the House“? Let us see what the House decided, 
What happens if you do not decide in the affirmative? The rule 
contains just what the contention of those who are supporting 
this point of order contend, but only when the motion for imme- 
diate consideration is negatived. 

The rule contains a provision that the status of this bill shall 
be what the proponents of this point of order urged in the 
event the consideration motion fails. What is its present status 
if the motion to consider immediately is voted down? What 
is it? Then it takes its regular place on the Calendar. And 
then what? If the House shall by a vote decide against im- 
mediate consideration it shall be referred to its proper calendar 
and be entitled to the same rights and privileges that it would 
have had had the committee to whom it was referred duly re- 
ported the same to the House for its consideration. That is 
the exact language of the rule. That is the contention upon 
which this point of order is brought up to-day, that this bill is 
on the Union Calendar, that it has no right other than on the 
first and third Mondays to be considered as a general proposi- 
tion, and if the Chair sustains the point of order he will have 
to be confronted with this proposition, that it will be on the 
Calendar considered under the general rules of the House, with 
no specific direction of any particular day on which it shall be 
considered, and the theory of those who make this point of order 
to-day, if followed to its logical conclusion, will impel them 
when the third Monday arrives to raise the point of order that 
it has no particular privilege on that day, but that the Speaker 
may elect to take any one of three classes of bills in order on 
that day, this particular bill being only one of those classes. 
That will be the logical conclusion of those who support this 
point of order. I submit the further contention that you must 
not confuse a restriction of time governing consideration of 
the discharge motion with the language of the rule with 
reference to the consideration of the bill after the discharge 
motion is adopted. “Immediately” means immediately. So 
that this bill is the unfinished order of this House under this 
rule, adopted after all the other rules have been adopted, or 
else it is on a calendar subject to the general rules of the 
House and having no other right than it would have had if the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce had reported 
it favorably, but the rule specifically provides that condition 
shall only exist where there is a negative vote against the 
motion for immediate consideration. The House did not give 
that negative vote, it gave an affirmative vote, and it gaye it 
that privileged status that the House can not ignore. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appreciates that this is an im- 
portant question, because it is a precedent for the future con- 
duct of the House under this rule. Let us consider the exact 
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parliamentary status. The Chair recognized the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations to move to take up an appro- 
priation bill which was partly finished, As against that the 
gentleman from Kentucky IMr. BarKiey], who has charge of 
the bill considered yesterday under the discharge rule, moved 
to take up that bill, claiming it had a higher privilege. In 
order to recognize the gentleman from Kentucky it must be 
shown that it has a higher privilege than an appropriation 
bill because if they are of equal privilege the Chair has the 
discretion in recognition, and that is conclusive. Therefore it 
must be maintained that this bill from which the committee 
was discharged has a higher privilege than an appropriation 
bill. The clause of the rule which we must interpret reads: 


Tf the motion prevails, it shall then be in order for any Member 
who signed the motion to move that the House proceed to the im- 
mediate consideration of such bill or resolution (such motion not 
being debatable), and such motion is hereby made of high provllege: 
and if it shall be decided in the affirmative, the bill shall be im- 
mediately considered under the general rules of the House. 


Tt is to be observed that the bill itself is not made privileged. 
Privilege is given only to the original motion to consider the 
bill; and the question which has been debated and which is 
really in issue is whether that applies simply to suspension days 
and so would not come up again for two weeks, or whether it 
is a continuing privilege and applies to-day, 

It seemed to the Chair that the argument made by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], who was the author of the rule 
and its main advocate and proponent in the House when it was 
debated, very lucidiy and, conclusively stated the meaning of 
that rule. Of course, it could be, by the mere phraseology of 
the rule, interpreted either way. It could be held to be privi- 
leged every day or only Mondays. The fact that it was made 
a clause of Rule XXVII, the suspension rule would have some 
weight, 

Then also the well-established law that business which is in 
order on a special day, if it is not finished, goes over to the 
next special day is a suggestive analogy. We have become 
accustomed to it on Calendar Wednesdays and on suspension 
days and on the Private Calendar days, and it would seem to 
apply here. But what seems to the Chair conclusive is that 
when the rule was under consideration in the House the gentle- 
man from Georgia, who.was the author and chief advocate of 
the bill, stated in language which has been quoted on the floor— 
stated very explicitly—that the intention of the rule was that 
if a committee was discharged and the bill was not finished on 
that day it would go over until the next suspension day. 

Now, that was stated more than once by him. It was in 
response to inquiries from Members as to what the proper inter- 
pretation of the rule was; and it seems to the Chair that it is 
very conclusive as to the meaning which the House, when it 
adopted that rule, understood and intended by it; that the 
House understood at the time that the business under that rule, 
if it came up on one Monday, as yesterday, and was not com. 
pleted, went over for two weeks; and while in the courts it 
may not be allowed to ascertain the meaning of a law by exam- 
ining the debate in the legislature, it seems to the Chair it is 
different here. The House only at this session debated’ this 
question and adopted this rule. The House was informed by 
the author of the rule what was intended. There was no 
remonstrance or difference of opinion that the Chair has been 
able to find at the time. The House apparently acquiesced in 
his explanation. And so it seems to the Chair that he is carry- 
ing out the purpose of the House in adopting this rule by decid- 
ing that the House intended that this language, which might 
be given either interpretation, was intended to mean that the 
business should go over for two weeks. So the Chair sustains 
the point of order, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I understand the Speaker 
holds that only for purposes of clarity, because the Speaker 
mentioned the fact of priority between the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] and mine. Regardless of 
the question of priority as between the gentleman’s motion 
and mine, the Chair holds that It is not in order for me to-day 
to move to consider the bill? 

The SPEAKER, Yes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] moves that the House resolye itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8889, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. The question is on agreeing to that mo- 
tion. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] 
will resume the chair, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8839, the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill, with Mr. Granaa of Illinois in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 8889, the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A pill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill for amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, before the Clerk reads I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, when this committee was 
last in session the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrrns} had 
spoken with reference to the undue delay in developing proper 
school facilities for the District, and I want just for a moment 
to supplement what he said by stressing a different angle of 
the ease. 

The custom here with the Board of Education and the 
superintendent of schools and the assistant superintendent of 
schools is to indulge about this time in the year in a dally 
attack upon Congress, the niggardliness of Congress, and 80 
forth. Of course, it is another story, the fact that when we 
propose to enact legislation that will permit the District to 
secure greater facilities of this kind by a little increase of 
taxes we are pilloried for that. That is aside from what I wish 
to speak about now. I want to call attention now and.chal- 
lenge the attention of the press of the District, if possible, and 
challenge the attention of the District authorities to this fact: 
That after they get by the Budget and after they get by Con- 
gress and an appropriation is given for a needed school build- 
ing there is an undue delay, a seandalous delay, in securing 
the building after the Board of Education has been given the 
appropriation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In a moment. I would like to finish this 
statement. 

Two years ago there were two items for substantial in- 
creases in the accommodations for the schools, two items neces- 
sary for further accommodations. It was definitely known in 
January what they would be. The bill became a law on the 
28th of last February—on the 28th of February, a year ago, 
One of these items was $130,000 for the building for the Ray- 
mond School, somewhere northwest, between Sixteenth Street 
and Georgia Avenue. That money was made immediately 
available on the 28th of February for a new school building 
to provide 336 seats. But they did not ask for bids until the 
next December following. 

It was 9 or 10 months after the money was available in the 
Treasury before they got around to advertising for bids. As 
I say, they advertised for bids on the ist of December and it 
took them until the 22d of April to award the contract, five 
months after they had advertised for bids, and it is expected 
it will not be completed until February, 1925, two years after 
the money was available, 

Again, out in Tennallytown, the Tennally School, there was 
$160,000 to provide 336 seats, and the latest information I 
Have, given to me by the superintendent of schools within the 
last week, is this, “Plans being developed.” Plans being de- 


veloped a year and three months after the money was avail- 


able. i 

Tell me that Congress is entirely to blame for the lack of 
school facilities, “ Probable completion in January, 1925.“ I 
fay it is time these District authorities should have seme 
plans developed before they come to Congress asking for a 
building, so that when they get the money they will be ready 
to go ahead and provide the classroom facilities which are 
needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I dm sorry, but my time has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I move to strike out the last word, or 
rise in opposition to the amendment, I desire to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention and the attention of the House to an edi- 
torial that appeared in, I think, the Herald of his morning, an 


editorial signed, I think, by Bill Price. It specifically calls 
attention to the $8,000,000 appropriation of the gentleman from 
Michigan, and also speaks of the House as being conspirators 
because we joined with him. I did not know whether the gen- 
tleman was acquainted with that editorial or not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will be glad to give the gentleman this 
information if he desires it. That editorial was based upon 
the theory that the $8,000,000 amendment which I offered took 
the House by surprise and that it was sneaked in here in some 
underhand way. The truth is that on Tuesday night, when this 
House adjourned, I, in effect, gave notice that I was going to 
offer an amendment. The newspapers, including the Wash- 
ington Herald, the Star, and the Post, had big headlines about 
it Tuesday night, Wednesday, and Thursday morning, either 
the Times or the Herald having a six-column headline 
attention to the fact that we were going to try to do that thing, 
so that everybody had notice. They talk about the fact that 
there were only 38 Members present when we voted. The fact 
is that everyone who was interested in that proposition was 
on notice and had a chance to be here, and the fact that they 
were not here is pretty good evidence that everybody was agree- 
able to that action. That is confirmed by the very general ex- 
pressions of approval and the announcement that no effort will 
be made in the House to overturn the committee acion. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it carried 8 to 1. 2 j 
Mr. ABERNETHY. What about the conspiracy charges 
they do not seem to affect the gentleman at all, the fact that 
mo anng Washington newspaper calls him the leading con- 

Splrator. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is not the leading paper. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is it the News, or have they a leading 
paper here? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. The Washington Star is the leading 
paper of this city, and everybody knows that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want to know who is the arch con- 
spirator and who are the conspirators. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For grading and making the water and sewer connections in the 
school site on Calvert Street near Connecticut Avenue, $5,000, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 44, line 20, I move 
to strike out the words “water and sewer connections.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Buanton; Page 44, line 20, strike out the 
words “ water and sewer connections.” 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, on Saturday I called atten- 
tion to tlie fact that the property owners here have to pay only 
a small percentage of the expense of making water and sewer 
connections. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] said I 
surely must be mistaken. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Davis] thought I was mistaken. He thought the law was dif- 
ferent, but I assured him I had a letter from the auditor, over 
his signature, showing that that was the fact. I got permis- 
sion to put that letter in the Rxconb, and I did put it in the 
Recorp, I now want to read you from Auditor Donovan's let- 
ter, over his signature, Here is what he said about sewer con- 
nections: 


For service sewers the law at present provides for a flat rate assess- 
ment of $1.60 per front foot— 


That is exactly what I said 
with certain deductions made for corner property. 
Now, listen. Auditor Donovan says: 


This rate represents approximately 37 per cent of the cost of the 
work. 


In other words, the property owner pays, according to the 
auditor’s statement, only 37 per cent of the cost of making that 
sewer connection, and the District and the Government of the 
United States, 60-40, pay the other 68 per cent of the expense 
of making a sewer connection for the private property owner, 
and for all time to eternity the private property owner never 
has to pay another cent for that sewer connection and service. 
He gets it free every year, and that cost and maintenance is 
paid by the Government and the Distriet every year 60-40. 

I offered Saturday an amendment to this bill which would 
provide that hereafter the property owner should pay the full 
cost of the expense of making his own sewer connection, but it 
was voted down the other day, and at that time we did not have 
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over about 35 Members present. The newspapers complained 
that the District suffered because we had only 35 Members 
present. I want to say that the Government of the United 
States and this House suffered, because I proposed in that 
amendment to make the property owners pay the full expense of 
making their sewer connections, but it was voted down because 
the membership did not seem to understand it. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does the gentleman mean to say that after 
a sewer has been put in and the property owner wants to use 
that sewer for the purposes of his residence or his business 
place the Government pays 67 per cent? 

Mr. BLANTON. Sixty-three per cent by the District and the 
Government, and the property owner pays 37 per cent. We 
make the connection and the property owner never pays another 
cent thereafter for annual service. 

Mr, KEARNS. The gentleman means the connection from 
the property out to the main sewer? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, certainly. 

Mr, DAVIS of Minnesota. I will have to interrupt the gen- 
tleman from Texas, and say he is absolutely mistaken. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to read you again from Auditor 
Donovan's letter. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Let me tell the gentleman some- 
thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want the gentleman from Minne- 
sota to take up all of my time. 

Mr. KEARNS. I want to say that I put in a connection from 
my dwelling out to the sewer last summer, and I had to build 
it myself. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. And that is the law in the Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
were the facts. 

Mr. KEARNS. I did not mean here in the District, but I 
meant in my home town. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. That is so here. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understood that was the case, and I wrote 
to Auditor Donovan, and here is what he tells me over his own 
signature. If you will get the Recorp and look at page 8031 
you will see his letter. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
a service sewer is? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
plain that, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Tell what a service sewer is. It 
is not the connection to the house at all. 

Mr. BLANTON, I call a service sewer the sewer that fur- 
nishes service to the residence. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. A service sewer is the sewer that 
runs along the street, and the owner of the house himself pays 
for the connection to the house and $1.50 per front foot is for 
the service sewer along the street. 

Mr. BLANTON, Auditor Donovan, on page 8031, over his 
own signature—— . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, we might just as well have an 
understanding now as any other time. I am not going to 
object this time; but, reserving the right to object, I want to 
say that I am going to object to an extension of time on every 
line of this bill if I have to make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. Auditor Donovan, over his own signature 
at page 8031 of the RECORD, says: 


For service sewers the law at present provides for a flat-rate 
assessment of $1.50 per front foot, with certain deductions made for 


I wrote to the auditor and I was told these 


Will the gentleman explain what 


In a moment I will let the gentleman ex- 


corner property. This rate represents approximately 37 per cent of |. 


the cost of the work. 


The other 63 per cent is paid by the Government and the 
District in the proportion of 60-40. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I wish to instruct 
the gentleman on what the practice is and what the law in the 
District is. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
van states. 8 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. You misconstrue Mr. Donovan's 
language. The service sewer means the sewer running along 
the street in front of the property, and where a connection is 
made with his house the owner pays all of that himself, and 
for the service sewer along the street he is charged $1.50 per 
front foot. That is the practice here now and has been all 


I am just telling you what Auditor Dono- 


the time, You have misconstrued the meaning of Mr. Dono- 
van's expression, “service sewer.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby author- 
ized and directed to erect the school building for the care of tuber- 
cular children on such part of the site now occupied by the Tuber- 
culosis Hospital as in thelr judgment may be best suited for such 
purpose, the said site being described on the tax records of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as parcels 84-134, 84-146, and 84-147, and the 
said building having been appropriated for in the act entitled “An act 
making appropriation to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and prior fiscal years, and for other 
purposes,“ approved June 16, 1921. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph that it contains legislation unauthor- 
ized in an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the contention of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota on this point? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will state for the benefit of 
the gentleman and the balance of the House that the appro- 
priation for this tuberculosis school building was made several 
years ago. The commissioners attempted to start the erec- 
tion of this building on the site indicated here. The law did 
not specifically specify the particular site on which the school 
was to be erected and the Supreme Court of the District de- 
cided that, because of that omission, the building could not 
be built there. That is the reason we have put in this pro- 
vision, and I am surprised at the gentleman making a point 
of order when the tubercular children of this District are 
suffering so immensely for proper school facilities. Of course, 
it ought to go in beyond all question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The money has been appropri- 
ated a long time, and this is simply a technicality that was 
raised because the property owners around there who wanted 
to build houses did not want a tubercular school in that 
vicinity. That is why there has been this delay, and I am sur- 
prised at the gentleman making the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr, BLANTON. I want to return the compliment. I was 
surprised when the gentleman caused a point of order to be 
made against My proposal to give the 70,000 school children 
here a 5 instead of an 8 cent car fare. I proposed that, 
and the gentleman had a point of order made against my 
amendment and I was awfully surprised when he did that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I could make a statement about 
the gentleman's point of order which was made the other day, 
but it would take perhaps too long a time. I will just say 
that he made a speech here on economy a few minutes before 
making that point of order, and then the question came up 
about limiting expenditures for draftsmen and other techni- 
cal assistants in the architect's office, and the gentleman made 
a point of order that it was new legislation. It no doubt was, 
but they have always employed and will have to continue to 
employ special architects to do certain things, and the provision 
was inserted to put a curb on such expenses. I cut that down 
to 23 per cent, and the gentleman made a point of order on 
the grounds of economy. 

Mr. BLANTON. And my point of order did effect economy. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I am simply telling you the facts. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, both of us are surprised, so we are 
even. 

Mr, DAVIS of Minnesota. I concede the point of order, but 
I am surprised, I will say, at the gentleman making the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


None of the money appropriated by this act shall be paid or obli- 
gated toward the construction of or addition to any building the 
whole and entire construction of which, exclusive of heating, lighting, 
and plumbing, shall not have been awarded in one or a single con- 
tract, separate and apart from any other contract, project, or under- 
taking, to the lowest bidder complying with all the legal requirements 
as to a deposit of money or the execution of a bond, or both, for the 
faithful performance of the contract: Provided, That no architect’s 
fee shall be paid or obligated for plans, specifications, or any pro- 
fessional services whatever, unless they are such as will enable the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, or those letting a con- 
tract, to secure a legal bid within the amount authorized by Congress 


The point of order is sustained, and the 
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for the building or other project: Provided further, That nothing 
herein shall be construed as repealing existing law giving the com- 
missioners the right to reject all bids. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the first proviso, beginning in line 25, page 45. This 
is so worded that it is a veiled authorization seeking to give 
authority to pay outside architects’ fees when we have a muni- 
cipal architect here, Mr. Chairman, with yarious assistants in 
his office paid salaries by the people to do this work. I called 
attention to this once before and that is the reason this 
language is put in this bill. About two years ago, when the 
Eastern High School was built, there were nine buildings con- 
tracted for in the District at the same time, and every one of 
those nine contracts was let to nine outside architects and 
the architects were paid large fees when that work should 


‘have been done by the municipal architect for the District of 


Columbia. This is just an attempt to put legislation in this 
bill seeking to get around the point we made against such 
practice at that time; in other words, to give them authority to 
employ outside architects, and that ought to be stopped. We 
have an architect’s office here and they have assistants and 
numerous employees in that office and they ought to do the 
work or else ought to give it up and let somebody else do it. 

Mr. ORAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman's point of 
order should be sustained and the language to which he takes 
exception stricken out, the result would be that out of the 
building appropriations for the schools outside architects might 
be employed without any let or hindrance. It would be en- 
tirely up to the Board of Education. There is no law to pre- 
yent them employing outside architects instead of the municipal 
architect, and the only purpose of this language—and it is not 
new language, because, as I recall, it was framed a year ago 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonson], and the ob- 
ject of this language is a limitation strictly to prevent the 
expenditure of these funds to employ outside architects unless 
the work results in the securing of a legal bid within the 
amount authorized by Congress for the buildings. The pur- 
pose is to prevent, after Congress makes an appropriation of 
$100,000 for a building, the hiring of an architect who goes 
on and makes plans that result in bids of $150,000 or otherwise 
aboye the amount authorized by Congress. 

The gentleman from Kentucky desired to stop that, and so 
put in a plain limitation, and that it is a limitation is shown 


by the fact that if the language is stricken out there will be 


no interference by the law with the Board of Education em- 
ploying architects. With this in, they can only pay them for 
other work in relation to certain kinds of bids. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no law now that authorizes out- 
side architects, but the trouble is they go beyond the law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Every time we make an appropriation 
that of itself includes such necessary expense as the pay of 
architects. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not outside architects; we put them on 


notice, and they have stopped it. You will find that they are 


trying to pay these outside architects by such language put in 


‘on appropriation bills. This language will permit them to 


do it. 

Mr. McSWAIN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Why would it not be possible to accomplish 
the aim the gentleman from Texas speaks of and what the 
gentleman from Michigan desires by striking out this language 
and putting in a limitation that no part of the appropriation 
shall be available to pay any outside architect? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a good suggestion; but this ought 
to come out first, 

The CHAIRMAN. The langauge here is that no architect's 
fee be paid or obligated for plans, specifications, or any pro- 
fessional services whatever, unless they are such as will enable 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, or those letting 
a contract, to secure a legal bid within the amount authorized 
by Congress for the building or other projects.” 

Transposing the language, it might be read in this way: 
Provided, an architect’s fee may be paid or obligated for 
plans, specifications, or any professional services if the plans 
are such as will enable the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to secure a legal bid within the amount authorized 
by Congress for the building or other projects.” In other words, 
by this language under a reasonable and proper construction 
the commissioners are authorized to do some affirmative act. 
While it is couched in the negative, it is an authorization for 
them to do something. Therefore it is legislation, and the point 
of order js sustained. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Does the Chair take into consideration the 
fact that that which the Chair says they are authorized to do 
is something they are authorized to do without this? They 
are authorized to pay for all necessary things incident to 
the construction of the building, and the architect’s services 
are just as necessary as the lumber or the plaster, 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be so; and if true, there is no 
necessity for the language. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is not for the Chair to decide. 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be true; but this gives them 
authority to do some additional thing. It might be put in the 
form of a limitation, but the Chair does not think it is, and the 
point of order is sustained. 

aN BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 


Page 45, line 25, after the word “contract,” insert: „Provided 
no architect's fee shall be paid or obligated for plans, specifications, or 
any professional services whatever.“ 


aie CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will put his amendment 
n form. 

Mr. CRAM TON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that amendments must be in form when offered. It is not the 
business of the Clerk to prepare amendments, for he has not 
the time, especially when he is called upon as often as he is by 
the gentleman from Texas. y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will put his 
amendment in proper form. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that while the gentleman from Texas is preparing his amend- 
ment the Clerk may read and then return to the paragraph 
where the gentleman’s amendment fitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? . 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The total cost of the sites and of the several and respective buildings 
herein provided for, including heating, lighting, and plumbing, when 
completed upon plans and specifications to be made previously and 
approved, shall not exceed the several and respective sums of money 
herein respectively appropriated or authorized for such purposes, any 
provision in this act to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have my amendment at the 
Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Page 45, line 25, after the word“ con- 
tract“ and the colon insert Provided, That no architect’s fees shall 
be paid or obligated for plans, specifications, or any professional serv- 
ices whatever.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am only going to make 
this suggestion: The municipal architect’s office has a very 
small force. There is pressing need for new buildings, so press- 
ing that the bill makes the money immediately available. The 
gentleman’s amendment means that if the architect's office 
is overcrowded with work no one else can be employed and 
the school construction must wait accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were 4 ayes and 8 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word to call attention to the fact that I was seeking to 


prevent anything from being paid to outside architects, and 


the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] indicated that 
he was with me on that, but claimed that the bill already pro- 
tected it. Now, when I propose a definite program in language 
that would absolutely keep them from doing this, I do not find 
the gentleman with me. As a matter of fact, they have no 
authority now to do it, and if hereafter they attempt to pay 
out one dollar for architect fees I am going to have action 
brought against some of them for violating the laws of the 
country. The gentleman, by the influence of the committee 
membership on the floor, is able by the tremendously over- 
whelming vote of 8 to 4 to strike out a proyision that would 
definitely settle the matter. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am sorry that the gentleman finds it as 
St to understand me as he does to understand the District 
auditor, 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I understand him better than the gentle- 
man does, The only thing about me is that I am plain about 
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my language while the gentleman has his meaning covered up 
in a way that an ordinary man can not understand it in read- 
ing these bills, and when we try to get them in plain language 
so the ordinary individual may understand, then he objects. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, my attention has been ealled 
to-day to a clipping wherein Mr. Arthur Henderson, Minister 
of State for Home Affairs for England, is quoted as complaining 
about a bill passed by the last Congress granting independent 
citizenship to American women. The law was passed at the 
request of the women of the United States and granted them 
citizenship independent of their husbands. It ill becomes this 
gentleman in Great Britain to object to a law passed by the 
United States seeking to protect the citizenship rights of our 
people. If Great Britain wants to protect the rights of her 
women, as this Congress has done for the American women, 
she should take some action, instead of standing on a law 
that is 40 or 50 years old. 

Two American girls, members of our most prominent fami- 
lies, recently attracted national and international attention 
because of their marriages to eminent Englishmen. In this 
feature the two marriages were similar, but following this one 
point deep contrast sets in. 

Miss Cornelia Vanderbilt, now Mrs. Cecil, exerted, her right 
as an American and retained her citizenship after her mar- 
riage to the Hon. John F. Cecil, a subject of the British King. 
On the other hand, the daughter of Marshall Field, jr., recently 
in the Federal court at Chicago made a formal renunciation of 
her citizenship in this country following her marriage to an 
Englishman. By the law of Great Britain she became a British 
subject, and by her action in the court she relinquished her 
right of citizenship in the United States. 

Citizenship carries with it high privileges and obligations too 
great to be forced on a woman or arbitrarily taken from her 
through a marriage ceremony. She is entitled to equal rights 
with her husband in determining the country of her choice, 
and the Congress of the United States so stated in the act of 
September 22, 1922, signed by President Harding, which those 
who backed the measure state “removes the greatest single 
Federal disability of women left after enfranchisement.” 

Stated broadly, the purpose of this law was to remove the 
marriage state from the field of operation of our naturalization 
and citizenship laws. Under the act marriage after Septem- 
ber 22, 1922, does not operate to confer citizenship upon an 
alien woman whose husband was then or subsequently becomes 
a citizen; neither does such marriage forfeit citizenship in the 
ease of a woman citizen who marries an alien husband unless 
the latter is of the class ineligible for naturalization. Citizen- 
ship of a woman forfeited by marriage to an alien prior to 
September 22, 1922, may be regained by simplified naturaliza- 
tion proceedings; and the marriage state no longer constitutes 
an obstacle to the naturalization, by separate and independent 
proceedings, of an alien woman married to an alien husband, 
if he himself is not barred. : 

This change in our citizenship act and improvements in other 
laws of the States and Nation have been brought about to a 
great extent by the influence and work of women’s organiza- 
tions. To-day women are a vital, if not the most important, 
factor in governmental affairs. 

Women wield the most powerful of all infiuences in the en- 
actment of laws in the States and Nation. It took 80 years 
of hard work on their part to add the nineteenth amendment 
to our Constitution. It is less than four years since the Secre- 
tary of State issued the proclamation that the required number 
of States bad ratified the proposed amendment, but in that 
short period of time the lists of accomplishments by the women 
of this country through their powerful organizations should be 
most encouraging. 

‘There were in the last two years 287 measures supported by 
organized women voters that became laws in various States and 
80 measures, which the same voters opposed, were defeated. 

The women’s organizations are not selfish in their motives 
and concern themselves especially with laws relating to social 
hygiene, child welfare, education, and efficiency in government. 

Women do not seem particularly anxious to secure public 
office. Notwithstanding the fact that no women have been 
elected to governorships in any of the States nor occupy posi- 
tions in the President's Cabinet, we must realize that women 
have entered politics and public life and are in them to stay. 
Their great organizations are giving the men officeholders fur- 
ther trial, and unless laws indorsed by women for the better- 
ment of all the people are placed on the statute books it is my 


prediction that the women officeholders will increase in large 
numbers. 

Mrs. Maude Wood Park, retiring president of the National: 
League of Women Voters, tells her followers that it is very 


desirable to put more women into public office,” but adds that 


“the women to be chosen must be better qualified for office 
than their men opponents.” ' 

Those women who have been elected or appointed to public, 
office have been so honored not so much for political reward 
as for their own personal qualifications. The excellent work 
of Dr. Ellen Culver Potter, as secretary of welfare for Penn- 
Sylvania, has attracted nation-wide attention. So also has 
the high character of the work being done in publie welfare 
in North Carolina by Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, the first woman 
commissioner of public welfare for any State, attracted favor- 
able comment. Mrs. Johnson was appointed because of her 
fitness for the post. Her attitude as to welfare work should 
be followed in my home State because, as she says: 


Politics should have no place in work of this kind for unfortunate 
people. I'd rather see the public welfare work in North Carolina en- 
tirely discontinued than see it made the plaything of politics. 


The citizenship act is but one of many measures supported 
by women’s organizations. The resolution to submit the child- 
labor amendment to the States has the backing of these same 
women and has already passed the House by an overwhelming 
vote. There are many other constructive measures receiving 
their support and influence in the States and Nation. 

Besides the women who have banded themselves together in 
great organizations and associations devoted strictly to a mem- 
bership of women we ‘find them affiliated with organizations, 
both political and civic, that have heretofore been regarded as 
strictly limited to man’s sphere of operation, 

An outstanding example of this is Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton,’ 
of Warren, Ohio, vice chairman of the executive committee of 
the Republican National Committee, nationally known speaker 
and a politician of the first class. 

The views of Mrs. Upton upon the progress that women have 
made since their enfranchisement are most encouraging. In a’ 
recent statement she said: 


Women without a doubt have progressed politically since their en- 
franchisement. It is idle to assert that they have not. Generally’ 
speaking, the women had no responsibility in the 1920 campaign. 
They were not enfranchised in time to vote at the primaries. What! 
they did was to vote for the men and measures that had been decided! 
upon without their aid. - 

Women carry on their political activities in their own fashion. They, 
profit by the methods used in their own homes, together with what 
they have learned in their clubs, They proceed into politics through 
educational and domestic channels. 

There is no question but that women have made an advance ag 
officeholders in the last four years, just as the rank and file of e 
everywhere have become more politically minded. 


It is interesting to note the women who have taken a promi- 
nent part in the present administration. 

Mrs. Helen H. Gardener is one of the three members of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt is an Assistant United States 
Attorney General, having charge of the division which handles 
all matters arising under the national prohibition act as well 
as all questions concerning the conditions and managements of 
prisons. Six women are now serving as assistant United States 
district attorneys and there are a number of women hoiding 
other important positions under the Department of Justice. 

Miss Lucile Atcherson, of Columbus, Ohio, is the first woman 
to enter the diplomatie corps of this country. She has just 
completed her first year in the State Department in the divi- 
sion of Latin-American affairs. 

Miss Mary Anderson is director of the Women’s Bureau, which 
promotes the welfare of eight and one-half million working: 
women in the United States. This bureau is the only ohe of. 
its kind in the world created to promote the standards and: 
policies for the employment of women workers. 

As director of the Children’s Bureau, Miss Grace Abbott 
works in behalf of the 40,000,000 children in the United States 
and in our island possessions. 8 

Mrs. Bessie Parker Brueggeman is chairman of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission. In holding this 
position she is the only woman chairman of a Federal commis- 
sion. Mrs. Mabel Reinecke is collector of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau for Iinois. Two women hold positions as Federal mer- 
chandise appraisers, one in Cleveland and the other in St. Louis. 
One woman is serving as assistant trade commissioner in Ber- 
lin, and another has just returned from a similar post in 
Shanghai. 
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Miss Florence E. Allen is a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio and one of the great outstanding woman leaders of the 
country. 

Another Ohioan, Miss Belle Sherwin, is the newly elected 
president of the National League of Woman Voters. 

Women officials have taken their places in both great politi- 
cal parties in the State organizations, as well as in the national. 
Mr. CORDELL Hutt, head of the Democratic National Committee, 
has appointed Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York, as 
chairman of the committee to frame planks on social-welfare 
legislation for the national platform. On the Republican side 
the 29 women members of the national committee's subcom- 
mittee on policies and platforms are also making suggestions. 
These women, prominent in the work of women’s organizations, 
are consulting leaders in club, civic, and political groups to 
determine what the Republican women want in their platform. 

More and more each day we are realizing that women are 
an important and vital factor in governmental affairs at Wash- 
ington. The Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, organized 
in 1920, represents 21 national organizations, which have repre- 
sentatives in Washington for the purpose of keeping in touch 
with Federal legislation of interest to women. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park is the chairman of this organization, 
which is composed of the following suborganizations: 


American Association of University Women, American Federation 
of Teachers, American Home Economics Association, General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, Girls’ Friendly Society in America, National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, National Con- 
sumers’ League, National Council of Jewish Women, National Council 
of Women, National Educational Association, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, National League of Women 
Voters, National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, National 
Women's Trade Union League, National Board of Young Women's 
Christian Association, Service Star Legion, Committee for a Depart- 
ment of Education, National Association of Colored Women, Council of 
Women for Home Missions, American Nurses Association, and the 
Medical Women’s National Association. 


By far the largest organization of women in the United 
States is the National Council of Women. Mrs. Philip North 
Moore, of St. Louis, is president, and Mrs. Glen L. Swiggett, 
of Washington, D. C., legislative representative. It has a com- 
bined membership of more than 11,000,000. The National 
Council acts as a clearing house for 33 organizations, as fol- 
lows: 


General Federation of Women's Clubs, National League of Women 
Voters, National Women's Relief Society, Young Ladies’ National Mu- 
tual Improvement Society, National Women's Relief Corps, National 
Council of Jewish Women, National Florence Crittenton Mission, 
Ladies of the Maccabees, National Federation of Colored Women, 
Ladies of the G. A. R., American Association of University Women, 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Association, Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, Needlework Guild of America, 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Young Women's Christian Association, Wood- 
men's Circle, National Women’s Republican Association, Children of 
America Loyalty League, Kansas State Council, Rhode Island State 
Council, Indianapolis Local Council, Medical Women's National As- 
sociation, International Sunshine Society, National American War 
Mothers, National Council Administrative Women in Education, Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, Sons of Veterans’ Auxiliary, National 
Auxillary, United Spanish War Veterans, -Association of Women in 
Public Health, May Wright Sewell State Association, Southern Women 
Educational Alliance. 


Within recent days the Women’s National Farm Gardens As- 
sociation and the War Mothers’ National Memorial Association 
have attracted public attention by their national conferences in 
Washington. Another important association, composed of na- 
tional organizations, is the Woman's National Committee for 
Law Enforcement. 

This committee for law enforcement met in Washington 
recently and urged the women of the country to put aside all 
self and selfish desire and devote their service to the problem 
of saving America through allegiance to the Constitution and 
observation of law. Their creed 


For enforcement of all law, with special stress at -present on the 
prohibition law, the front to-day where the battle against lawlessness 
has to be fought. 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, a woman 
leader with a long life of good works and notable accomplish- 
ments, 20 great national organizations allied themselves in the 
Committee for Law Enforcement. The membership at the 
present time totals 10,000,000 women. 
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The Woman's Party is a militant organization. Its present 
task is the enactment of a United States constitutional amend- 
ment providing for equal rights between men and women 
throughout the United States. 

Closely identified with all women movements for the better- 
ment of the people is the National Council of Women of the 
United States, affiliated with the International Council of 
Women. The International -Council federates all national or- 
ganizations in Europe and the Orient and is the largest women’s 
association in the world, having a combined membership of 
approximately 36,000,000. 

The International Woman Suffrage Alliance is represented 
in the United States by the National League of Women Voters. 
This alliance held its ninth congress in Rome, Italy, during the 
month of May last year to consider legislation for the benefit 
of women. 

During the meeting they passed a resolution“ that this con- 
gress declares that a married woman should be given the same 
right as a man to retain or change her nationality.” The 
United States has taken the lead in granting such independent 
citizenship to its women. Other nations have not- done so, 
resulting in difficulties international in character, because these 
countries have failed to protect the rights of their nationals. 

It is interesting to note the diversity of the laws of the 
various nations relating to the citizenship of women. In brief, 
they are as follows: 


Austria: Native woman loses nationality upon marriage with an 
alien; foreign woman marrying an Austrian becomes an Austrian. 

Belgium: Native woman may retain nationality after marrying an 
alien, provided she declares her intention within six months after 
marriage; foreign woman takes husband’s citizenship. 

Bulgaria: Native woman loses nationality except when husband's 
country will not allow the wife to nationalize; foreign woman becomes 
Bulgarian. 

Canada: An act was passed in 1919 giving women the right to their 
own nationality after marriage, but it was later repealed, 

Chile: Native woman does not lose nationality; foreign woman does 
not become Chilean. 

China: Native woman loses nationality upon marriage with an allen, 
or if native husband becomes naturalized in another country during 
married life, unless husband’s country will not let her be naturalized. 

Congo: Native woman not considered; foreign woman becomes Con- 
golese by marriage if she has lost her nationality by this act, 

Denmark: Before 1898 native women kept own nationality after 
marriage with an alien, Now take the nationality of their husbands, 
except where the country of the husband will not permit. Bill now 
being considered to give independent citizenship to residents. 

Ecuador: Principle of the law is that a native woman follows the 
nationality of her alien husband, but if she resides in Ecuador after 
marriage she may choose her own nationality. 

Esthonia: Native woman loses her nationality unless within two 
weeks after marriage she notifies the nearest police officer or, if abroad, 
the nearest Esthonian consul. She must state her intention to remain 
Esthonian. Foreign woman becomes an Esthonian. 

Finland: Native woman takes the nationality of her husband. No 
exceptions. 

France: Native woman takes the nationality of allen husband unless 
his country will not permit, in which case she remains French. Bill 
now being considered to give independent citizenship. 

Germany; Native woman loses nationality; foreign woman becomes 
a German. If both the husband and the wife are German and the 
husband changes his nationality during marriage, the wife may retain 
her own nationality. 

Great Britain: Native woman loses nationality; foreign woman be- 
comes British. 

Greece; Native woman loses nationality; foreign woman becomes 
Greek, providing the marriage ceremony is solemnized according to 
Greek law. 

Honduras: Native woman loses nationality, but can regain own na- 
tionality independent of her husband; foreign woman becomes Hon- 
durian, unless she explicitly states that she wishes to retain her own 
nationality. 

Hungary: Native woman loses nationality, with no exceptions; for- 
eign woman becomes Hungarian upon marriage. 

Italy: Native woman loses nationality providing the husband pos- 
sesses citizenship, which by virtue of his marriage he can grant her; 
foreign woman becomes Italian, 

Latvia: Native woman loses nationality; foreign woman becomres 
Latvian. Both cases without exception. 

Lithuania: Native woman takes the nationality of her alien hus- 
band 

Monaco: 


Native woman loses nationality unless her -husband's 


country will not grant her naturalization; foreign woman becomes 
Monacoan without exception, 
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Netherlands: Native woman takes the nationality of her husband. 

Norway: Native woman takes the nationality of her husband; for- 
eign woman becomes a Norwegian. 

Panama: Native woman loses nationality; foreign woman becomes 


Panaman., Both without exception, 

Paraguay: Native woman takes the nationality of her husband; for- 
eign woman becomes Paraguayan. Both without exception. 

Persia: A woman takes the nationality of her husband. 

Poland: Native woman loses nationality; foreign woman becomes a 
Pole. 

Portugal; Native woman loses nationality unless husband’s country 
will not grant her nationality. 

Russia: Native woman does not lose her nationality; foreign woman 
does not have to become Russian by marriage. 

Salvador: Native woman takes nationality of her husband; foreign 
woman becomes Salvadorian. Both without exception. 

Serbs, Croats, Slovenes: Native woman loses nationality; foreign 
woman takes the nationality of her husband. 

Slam: Native woman loses nationality if by husband's national law 
she acquires his nationality upon marriage; foreign woman becomes a 
Siamese. 

South Africa: Native woman loses here nationality, Bill being pro- 
posed to change this law. 

Spain: Native woman loses nationality; forelgn woman becomes 
Spaniard. No exceptions to either law. 

Sweden: Native woman loses her nationality ; foreign woman becomes 
Swede. 

Switzerland: Native woman loses nationality except if the husband 
has no nationality, if marriage is not valid according to laws of two 
countries, or if husband's country refuses to grant wife's nationaliza- 
tion. Foreign woman becomes Swiss without exception. 

Turkey: Native woman not considered. Foreign man who marries 
Turkish Mussulman woman must become a Mussulman and change 
his baptismal name to Mussulman name. 

United States of America: Native woman retains her citizenship 
upon marriage to an alien; foreign woman does not acquire husband's 
nationality unless she so desires. — 

Uruguay: Nationality of women, like men, dependent entirely upon 
country in which born. 

Argentina, Brazil, Japan: Alien marrying a woman of the country 
is naturalized by the act, regardless of his preference. 


In Monaco a woman married to an alien can not regain her 
nationality after her husband's death, except by favor of the 
reigning sovereign. In Esthonia, Ecuador, and Honduras if 
a native woman wishes to regain her nationality during the 
life of her husband she can de se by declaring her intentions 
and passing through the required steps of naturalization. In 
23 countries this privilege is granted only upon the dissolution 
of the marriage. 

The citizenship law of the United States has operated suc- 
cessfully and has aided the immigrant women, besides pro- 
tecting the American girl and her property. Other countries 
should pass similar laws and thus eliminate the difficulties 
often experienced by their women citizens because of marriage 
to an alien. 

In the spring of 1925 the quinquennial of the International 
Council of Women will meet in Washington, D. C. Delegates 
will be present from Canada, Germany, Sweden, Great Britain, 
Treland, Iceland, Ukraine, Denmark, Holland, New Zealand, 
Italy, France, Argentina, Switzerland, Hungary, Austria, Nor- 
way, Belgium, New South Wales, Tasmania, Victoria, Queens- 
land, West Australia, Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Finland, 
South Africa, Portugal, Uruguay, Russia, Mexico, Esthonia, 
Rumania, Chili, Latvia, and Cuba. 

One of the important questions that will come before that 
body will be the citizenship of married women throughout the 
world. I have introduced a resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent to call à conference of the governments of the world to 
adopt a convention on the nationality of married women em- 
bodying the principle that a married woman has the same right 
as à man to retain or change her nationality, and that the con- 
ference be held in the city of Washington, D. C. 

According to information at hand, the Governments of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark are about to bring independent 
citizenship bills before their respective parliaments. The Goy- 
ernments of Sweden, Denmark, Greece, Switzerland, and Hun- 
gary have indicated that they would be willing to send dele- 
gates to an international conference on the question of the 
nationality of married women; but so far no government has 
been willing itself to call such a conference. 

My idea is that the delegates to the quinquennial be officially 
delegated by their respective countries to attend the conference 
at the time of the meeting in Washington of the quinquennial 


| 
and so iron out the difficulties that have arisen because other | 


nations have not seen fit to pass laws similar to that i 
by the Congress of the United States as to the eit eh 
2 N 1 ae ome pee pny of the various dele- 

l made to the sla or 1 g 
of their countries upon their nen „ 

Mr. Raymond F. Crist, Commissioner of Naturalization, in 
his annual report to the Secretary of Labor, says that the pas- 
sage of the independent naturalization and citizenship law for 
married women has made the question of Americanization of 
more vital interest, with the result that the standards of citi- 
zenship are being raised ever higher, and both native and 
foreign born are being better equipped to discharge their 
civic duties. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 
BALARIÐS 


Major and superintendent, $4,500; 2 assistant superintendents, at 
$3,000 each; 4 inspectors, at $2,400 each; 12 captains, at $2,400 each: 
additional compensation for 85 privates detailed for special service in 
the detection and prevention of crime, $16,800; additional compensa- 
tion for 14 privates detafled for special service In the various pre- 
cincts for the prevention and detection of crime, at the rate of $120 
per annum, $1,680; additional compensation for 1 inspector or captain 
and 1 lieutenant detailed for special service in the detection and pre- 
vention of crime, at $400 each; 21 lieutenants, one of whom shall be 
harbor master, at $2,000 each; 56 sergeants, 1 of whom may be de- 
tailed for duty in the harbor patrol, at $1,800 each; privates—683 of 
class 3, at $1,660 each; 170 of class 2, at $1,560 each; 51 of class 1, 
at $1,460 each; amount required to pay salaries of privates of 
class 2 who will be promoted to class 3 and privates of class 1 who 
will be promoted to class 2 during the fiscal year 1925, $2,600; motor- 
vehicle allowance for 2 inspectors at $480 each; 20 captains, Neuten- 
ants, sergeants, and privates, mounted on horses, at $540 each; 32 
Heutenants, sergeants, and privates, mounted on bicycles, at $70 each; 
driver-privates—35 of class 2, at $1,560 each; 8 of class 1, at $1,460 
each; personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $66,000; in all, $1,743,000. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of asking a question of the chair- 
man of the committee. Is that a very material increase over the 
last year’s appropriation? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It is not. This bill does not in- 
clude the bonus, and the gentleman knows that we are waiting 
for this new law to come in in respect to the salaries of school- 
teachers, librarians, policemen, and firemen. This is the old 
Hill without the bonus, but when they add the bonus to this it 
will be about $81,000 increase over last year. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For miscellaneous and contingent expenses, including rewards for 
fugitives, purchase of modern revolvers and other firearms, mainte- 
nance of card system, stationery, city directories, books of reference, 
periodicals, telegraphing, telephoning, photographs, printing, binding, 
gas, ice, washing, meals for prisoners, not to exceed $200 for car 
tickets, furniture and repairs thereto, beds and bed clothing, insignia of 
office, motor cycles, police equipments and repairs to same, repairs 
to vehicles, van, patrol wagons, and saddles, mounted equipments, | 
and expenses incurred in prevention and detection of crime, and other 
necessary expense, $60,000; of which amount a sum not exceeding 
$500 may be expended by the major and superintendent of police for 
prevention and detection of crime, under his certificate, approved by 
the commissioners, and every such certificate shall be deemed a suffi- 
cient voucher for the sum therein expressed to have been expended : | 
Provided, That the War Department may, in its discretion, furnish | 
the commissioners, for use of the police, upon requisition, such worn 
mounted equipment as may be required. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Crauron: Page 49, line 8, strike out 500,000“ 
and insert “ $70,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, realizing the necessity for 
eutting down debate, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp with reference to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In connection with that I state that I 
expect to put into the Recorp some statement of my views with 
reference to the necessity of the District of Columbia police 
enforcing the laws of the United States in the District of 
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Columbia. In connection with that I expect to discuss the pro- 
nounced opposition of the Washington Post and of the president 
of the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment to such 
enforcement of the prohibition laws in the District. I expect 
also to discuss the statistics as to crime that were referred to a 
little while ago by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINK- 
HAs], all of which I know will be extremely interesting to 
the House, but I shall not take up the time now to present 
them. I invite the attention of Members to this in the Recon». 
I think I should say that the commissioner of police feels that 
there should be an increase in this item. I feel the proper way 
for any increase to come to the attention of Congress is through 
the Budget, with a proper statement and a justification of the 
item. That has not come to Congress, and so for the present I 
shall withdraw the amendment. j 

Some time ago I noted the following news item in a Wash- 
ington paper: 

DRUNKEN DRIVING OF MOTOR CYCLES IS HELD LAWPUL 


Persons driving motor cycles while intoxſeated can not be prosecuted 
under the law, according to a ruling made yesterday by Judge Gus A. 
Schuldt in palice court. 

Judge Schuldt held section 20 of the Sheppard Act lists every type 
of vehicle in which it is unlawful to operate while intoxicated, motor 
cycles not being included. 

Revision of the section of the act by Congress to include motor 
cycles was recommended. 

Examination of section 20 of the Sheppard Act, the District 
of Columbia prohibition act, convinced me of the correctness 
of Judge Schuldt’s decision, and I introduced H. R. 7924 to 
amend the Sheppard Act in that respect. That bill being re- 
ferred to the commissioners for report, they made the following 
response: 

ArnlL 15, 1924. 
Hon, Srvarr F. REED, 
Chairman Committee on the District of Columbia, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor 
to submit the following on House bill 7924, Sixty-eighth Congress, first 
session, entitled— 

“A bill to amend section 20 of an act entitled ‘An act to pre- 
vent the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors in the Distriet 
of. Columbia, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1917. as 
amended,” 

which you referred to them for consideration and report: 

The object of this bill is to amend section 20 of the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1617, usually called the Sheppard law. This section was 
designed to punish drivers of motor vehicles while operating the same 
in a state of intoxication. The only change provided for in the bill 
is to add the words “or any motor” to the section. These words 
appear in line 11, page 1. Because of the fact that these words were 
omitted in the original section, the judges of the police court have 
ruled that the operator of a motor cycle driving while drunk could 
not be punished under the section. 

The commissieners recommend favorable action on the bill, but 
suggest that there be added to it a section which would reenact sec- 
tion 11 of the same law. This section provides for the punishment of 


people appearing on the streets while intoxicated. There has been’ 


some question as to whether any section of the Sheppard law, being the 
act of March 3, 1917, was left in force after the passage of the 
national prohibition act. If this bill passes, this doubt would be re- 
moved by reenacting sections 20 and 11 of the act. 
Very respectfully, 
THE BOARD oF COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
DistTricr OF COLUMBIA, 
By Cuno H. RUDOLPH, President. 


About the same time I saw in the Star a long article on the 
question of enforcement of dry laws in the District, in which 
Major Sullivan, chief of police, was quoted as saying that the 
local police were handicapped in their efforts in this line by the 
fact that in order to seize liquor, and so forth, they were obliged 
to secure also the presence of a Federal agent. 


Under the Volstead Act, he said, a policeman in Washington may 
only gather the evidence. The arrest and prosecution must be con- 
ducted by prohibition agents of the Government. Although the police 
superintendent said the Federal authorities had cooperated loyally in 
every instance, the lack of authority to act on their own initiative is 
a detriment to the Washington police force. 

“If Congress would give us an enabling act permitting us to 
make an arrest in liquor cases without the assistance of a Fed- 
eral agent, the task of keeping Washington bone dry’ would be 
much simplified. That law has made it possible for General Butler 
to smash right into crime in Philadelphia, and it would give the 
same opportunity here,” 


I did not believe the Sheppard Act had been repealed and do 
not believe it has been repealed. It is significant that the 
police court is enforcing it to-day. It seems to me very desirable 
that all doubt be cleared up on these points. Further, the 
police should be given powers so clear and complete as to leave 
no question. Therefore, I expanded the former bill and reintro- 
duced it as H. R. 8845, reading as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8845) to amend sections 20 and 21 of an act entitled “An 
act to prevent the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1917, as amended 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 20 and 21 of an act entitled “An 
act to prevent the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved March 8, 1917, 
are hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 20. If any person while in charge of a locomotive engine, or 
while acting as a conductor or brakeman of a car or train of cars, or 
while in charge of any street car, steamboat, launch, or other water 
craft, or while in charge of or operating any automobile or any motor, 
horse, or other vehicle in the District of Columbia, shall be intoxicated, 
he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and if conyicted shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $300, and in default of 
payment of said fine shall be imprisoned in the District Jail or work- 
house for not exceeding three months, or both fine and imprisonment in 
the discretion of the court. 

“Spe. 21. It shall be the duty of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to enforce the provisions of this act. They shall detail 
qualified members of the police force to detect violations of the act, if 
any, and to report promptly all knowledge or information they may 
have concerning such violations, together with the names of any wit- 
nesses by whom they may be proven to the corporation counsel; but it 
shall be the duty of all members of the police force to detect violations 
of the act and to promptly report any information or knowledge con- 
cerning the same to the corporation counsel, together with the names 
of witnesses, by whom such violations may be proven; and the corpo- 
ration counsel shall bring such alleged yiolators of the law to trial with 
due diligence. Such officers shall have the same authority and power 
to make arrests, serve warrants, and make scizures of intoxicating 
liquors as is now conferred upon officers and agents under the national 
prohibition act. 

“Tf any such officer shall fail to comply with the provisions of this 
section, he shall upon conviction be fined in any sum not less than $100 
nor more than $500; and such conviction shall be a forfciture of the 
office held by such person, and the court before whom such conviction 
is had shall, in addition to imposition of the fine aforesaid, order and 
adjudge the forfeiture of his said office. For a failure or neglect of 
official duty in the enforcement of this act any official herein referred 
to may be removed by court action. 

“All the provisions of the District of Columbia prohibition act en- 
titled An act to prevent the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,’ approved March 3, 
Hrt, as amended, and all other laws ia regard to the manufacture, 
transportation, sale of, and traffic in intowicating liquor, and all penal- 
ties for violations of the District of Columbia prohibition act‘ and of 
such other laws as were in force and effect when the national prohibi- 
tion act was enacted shall be and continue in force, as to both beverage 
and nonbeverage liquor, except provisions of such laws as are directly 
in conflict with any provision of the national prohibition act.” 


In the above the changes proposed in the Sheppard Act are 
shown in italics. The last paragraph is taken from the sup- 
plemental Federal prohibition act and has been approved by 
the courts. 

I was given a hearing before the District Committee and 
II. R. 8845 was referred to a subcommittee, of which the gen- 
tleman from IIlinois [Mr. RATHBONE] is the chairman. 

This committee has been for a considerable time giving con- 
sideration to the question of liquor-law enforcement in the 
District since the regrettable shooting of Senator Greene. It 
is a capable and diligent committee, and I am sure whatever 
should be done by the Congress will be formulated and rec- 
ommended by them. 

I would not feel it necessary to discuss these details were 
it not for the fact that the avowed opponents of law enforce- 
ment, the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, and 
their apparent organ, the Washington Post, have been so .ac- 
tively opposing any program for effective police enforcement 
and have been so busily misrepresenting the situation. 

The Washington Post gave a full column on the front page 
Thursday, April 24, the purpose of which is to be judged by 
this: 


Fearing that the failure of Federal machinery to make prohibition 
effective in Washington will react barmfully against their movement 
elsewhere, supporters of the plan have determined to shift responsibil- 
ity for enforcement to the District police department. 
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Once this is done, it is pointed out, District officials will have to 
bear the brunt of all criticism for the “wetness” of Washington, 
Federal enforcement authorities will be able to stand clear in public 
opinion, and prohibition leaders will not be faced with the difficult 
task of explaining why the expensive Federal enforcement machinery 
fails to function effectively in Washington. 


This story was followed by another full column the next day, 
still front-page position, the heading of which declared: 


Oyster backs plans to dry up District with local police, attitude of 
two other commissioners not yet revealed, opponents of plan ques- 
tion its efficacy, declare local force can not accomplish task where 
Federal agents failed, 


The unfriendly attitude of the Post toward proposed im- 
provement of conditions here is very apparent in the following 
excerpt from that article: 


Commissioner Oyster yesterday committed hintself to the proposal 
that the District police force shall take over prohibition enforcement 
in Washington, following another conference with Maj. Sullivan and 
Representative CRAMurox, of Michigan, one of the dry leaders of the 
House. 

Francis H. Stephens, corporation counsel; Maj. Sullivan and him- 
self, the commissioner said, will act as a committee to draft an outline 
of the legislation they will ask Congress to enact. 

The program, he explained, calls for clothing the District police with 
all of the powers of Federal prohibition agents so the police may assume 
the entire burden of prohibition enforcement, which has been a failure, 
it is asserted, under the Federal prohibition enforcement machinery ; 
appointment of two additional judges to the police court and an en- 
larged appropriation for use in gathering evidence. 

On the second and third proposals there is accord among the three 
commissioners, but whether Commissioner Rudolph and Engineer Com- 
missioner Bell are willing to assume to ask Congress to give them a 
task which the whole power of the Federal enforcement machinery 
has failed to do could not be learned. When the question comes up 
for decision in the board meeting it is believed the objectionable 
features of the plan will at least be pointed out. 


THINK PLAN UNWISE 


It is not a question of whether or not they favor the prohibition 
law or law enforcement, District officials who are opposed to the 
scheme said, but rather of the wisdom of the proposal, They do not 
believe, they said, the District government should be saddled with a 
task which has proved too much for the army of Federal agents, with 
the millions at the disposal of the prohibition unit. They also pre- 
dicted the District will not be given any material increase in the 
police force or in the general law enforcement funds. 


It was not until the next day, however, that the deus ex ma- 
china appears, although he is not permitted the front page but 
is confined to page 2, under these heads : 


Wet leader fights plan to dry up city with local police—Declares 
scheme would make them “the goats” in Volstead law enforcement. 


And here Capt. W. H. Stayton, presiding genius of the Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amendment, comes boldly into 
the limelight as an avowed opponent of enforcement of the 
national law in the National Capital by the police, 40 per cent 
of whose salaries come from the Federal Treasury, just as he 
is on record heretofore as demanding repeal of the Federal en- 
forcement act and of any State enforcement laws. The article 
says in part: 

The plan to clothe the members of the District police department 
with all the powers of Federal prohibition agents is designed to make 
the department “the goat for the Federal prohibition unit, and 
Commissioner Oyster “apparently swallows the scheme hook, line, 
and sinker,” Capt. W. H. Stayton, founder and executive head of the 
ASsociation Against the Prohibition Amendment, charged in a state- 
ment made public last night. 

“It is my earnest belief that if this proposed change in enforcement 
is made, the District officlals will ever regret it,” he declared. 

Representative CRAMTON, of Michigan, House dry leader, Captain 
Stayton said, “ realizing that prokihition can not be enforced in Wash- 
ington, is seeking to relieve the Federal prohibition unit from criti- 
cism of the drys and have the blame placed on the District police de- 
partment.” 


These articles abound in misrepresentation and untruths. 
These articles leave the Post well open to the charge of hos- 
tility to better enforcement of the liquor laws in this city. 
It is quite what we would expect to find Captain Stayton op- 
posing enforcement, but the Post, which has so much else in its 
recent past it would willingly have forgotten, ought not to let 
the captain entangle them also. 
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My statement has already shown that any steps I have 
taken have been in response to suggestions volunteered by 
District officials—Judge Schuldt, the board of commissioners, 
Major Sullivan. 

Those officials, when in their efforts to enforce the law 
they find weaknesses in the law, do well to call them to 
publie attention and to the consideration of Congress. And 
Congress does well to give careful consideration to such sug- 
gestions, 

No one has sought to relieye the Federal bureau of responsi- 
bility for law enforcement here. 

It is sought, in response to suggestions of District officials, to 
give the police also clear authority and full authority, so that 
acting by and of themselves they may enforce prohibition in 
the District vigorously. S 

We urge that everywhere enforcement of national prohibi- 
tion is primarily a duty of local police officials. Then why 
should it not be so in the National Capital? We have here 
1,000 police, 40 per cent of whose salaries are.paid by the 
Federal Government. This District was set aside for Capital 
purposes, under Federal control, in order to insure supremacy 
of the Federal will in the shadow of the Capitol. Captain 
Stayton urges these Federal-paid police to fold their arms, 
close their eyes, in the presence of violation of the funda- 
mental law of the Nation, because Captain Stayton relies on 
failure of law enforcement to break down the law. It is 
greatly to the credit of Commissioner Oyster and Major 
Sullivan that they have clearer conceptions of their duties and 
that they do not fear responsibility. They are entitled to all 
the aid that can be given them in the way of proper machinery 
and a free hand. 

Some time ago the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINK- 
HAM] printed in the Recorp a statement of arrests in the 
District, 1910 to 1923, inclusive, concerning which he declared: 


Statistics of arrests in the District of Columbia, as reported offi- 
cially by the superintendent and major of police to the subcommittee 
on the District of Columbia of the Appropriations Committee, disclose 
a civie depravity and social disintegration under present conditions 
and laws which are both appalling and unbelievable. 


He plainly sought therein to give Congress and the country 
to understand that the attempt “to produce virtue by law and 
statute ” is largely responsible for this “ civic depravity ”; that 
is to say, that national prohibition has caused a cataclysmic 
increase of crime in our National Capital. 

It is of course to be noted that while total arrests have in- 
creased from 34,003 in 1910 to 66,758 in 1923, or 96.33 per cent, 
the arrests for speeding and other traffic violations, which took 
up only 1,095 of the arrests in 1910, account for 28,176 in 1923, 
and that the arrests for all other causes which were 32,908 in 
1910, had only risen to 38,582 in 1923, or a gain of 17.24 per 
cent, 

How many automobiles there were in 1910, or prior to 1918, 
can not be told, because an annual license system did not pre- 
vail till 1918. The rapid increase in motor vehicles is shown 


by the following total registration in the District each year 
beginning with 1918: 


As annual registration did not start until January 1, 1918; can not 
give figures previous to that date. 


That will take care of the increase in traffic arrests. 

Now, how about the 17 per cent gain in all other arrests 
since 1910? Note these population figures, furnished by the 
Census Bureau, for the District of Columbia: 

January 1, 1910__ 


January 1, 1920__ 
„ /// Ea AE aS BM ONE al AES Ce Ee ae 


Percentage of increase, 1910 to 1924, 47.1 per cent. 

While arrests, other than traffic, increased 17 per cent, the 
population increased 47 per cent. Not such a “social disinte- 
gration” after all. If crime had increased with population 
there would have been occasion for over 10,000 more arrests, or 
25 per cent more in 1923 than did occur. 

But what about prohibition and the “social disintegration" 
and “civic depravity?” 

Note that national prohibition was not effective until Janu- 
ary, 1920, and hence 1923 must be compared with 1919 to have 
any connection with the eighteenth amendment, Therefore take 
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the following figures, 1919 being the last year before the 
eighteenth amendment was in force and 1923 the last one since: 


Assault. 

Disorderly conduct 

5 of personal violence. 
6 

Petit larcen: 


3 


The truth is, more men are sober and sobriety does not breed 
desperation, destitution, or crime, and social degeneration is 
not upon us. : 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave given me to extend my re- 
marks in the Record I present the following impressive editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor, headed University aid 
for the saloon.” It has reference to the assumption of “ wet” 
leadership in the United States by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University. The recent pronouncement 
by Doctor Butler to that effeet has attracted very general 
attention throughout the Nation and is the subject of wide- 
spread comment. This is not because of anything new in 
the position he assumes or in the specious arguments he pre- 
sents. Every would-be nulliſter of the eighteenth amendment 
has mouthed the same things. It is not because of any abil- 
ity in civic leadership that Butler is hailed as the wet Moses 
in this hour. He is never a constructive civic leader or 
political force. He is always a drawback. He is always in 
more intimate touch with the breeching than with the breast- 
band. No progressive step taken by the American people in 
his lifetime has had his aid or approval. When he “ views 
with alarm” he calls the roll of all that has changed in his 
lifetime, All has been done over his protest and his leadership 
in opposition has accomplished nothing but the front page, top 
the column, for Butler. As a leader, his batting average is nil. 

But his bid for leadership of the wet forlorn hope is widely 
noted and quickly granted. Why? Simply because everyone, 
wet or dry, feels the incongruity of the head of a great American 
university preaching contempt for law and nullification for 
the Constitution. The picture challenges attention, not be- 
cause of its effectiveness but because of its singularity. 

It is a regrettable thing, nevertheless, What it means needs 
to be realized by thoughtful Americans. This editorial has 
reduced the problem to its simplest terms and the presentation 
is startling. The article reads as follows: 


UNIVBRSITY AID FOR THE SALOON 


Nicholas Murray Butler, the president of Columbia University, has 
set out systematically to overthrow the prohibition policy adopted in 
due constitutional form by the people of the United States. His 
eminence In educational circles and his admitted respectability, as 
evidenced by bis very considerable wealth, cause a certain measure 
of respect to be attached to his efforts that is not conceded to other 
individuals who seem to be more naturally allied with the liquor 
forces in their desperate struggle for life. Yet Mr. Butler is quite 
as reckless in his statements, quite as violent in his proclamations, as 
any of the purely professional wets. 

The spectacle presented by this gentleman now at the head of a 
great educational institution is not encouraging to those who wish 
to admire the position of the scholar in politics. Mr. Butler advocates 


the repeal of the eighteenth amendment because he insists that it is 
not uniformly enforced. Famous beyond most college presidents for 
his extreme conservatism and his determined opposition to the agita- 
tion of radical theories in the college of which he is the head, he 
puts himself thus in a position precisely parallel to that of the most 
dangerous anarchist. His position is that violations of the law afford 
a reason for the repeal of the law. This is the essence of anarchism, 
It is doubtful whether the most earnest and sincere advocate of the 
destruction of any other clause in the national Constitution would be 
permitted to address an audlenee in a hall of Columbia. It is reason- 
ably certain that no instructor in that Institution who should apply 
to other features of the fundamental law of the United States the 
destructive methods which Doctor Butler is applying to this one would 
be permitted to retain his connection with the university. The luek- 
less undergraduate who would say of capitalism, for example, what 
Doctor Butler says of prohibition would doubtless find his connection 
with the university abruptly and dishonorably terminated. 

A not inconsiderable number of trustees and other officials of Colum- 
bia have flocked to Doctor Butler's support with interylews and letters 
to the press. If there be those in the faculty who condemn the presi- 
dent's course, they are naturally restrained by prudence from express- 
ing their opinion. What is being done is to make of Columbia no less 
a center for antiprohibition and proliquor agitation than is the office 
of the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. The wet head- 
quarters that used to be maintained in the central office of the Brew- 
ers’ Association have apparently been moved to the office of the presi- 
dent of Columbia University. 

In a discussion before the Methodist conference now in session at 
Springfield, Mass., a bishop of that church said that tbe question 
might soon come up as to whether all Methodists should not be warned 
against sending their children to Columbia. The question is one tbat 
may well present itself not to members of any church alone but to 
every believer in prohibition, to every enemy of the saloon, to every 
opponent of the reestablishment of the political power of liquor, and 
to every defender of the Constitution of the United States. It can 
not be possible for Columbia University to be at once an institution for 
the higher education of youth in ethics, morals, and the humanities, 
and the principal headquarters of the adyocates of the return of the 
liquor forces to power in the United States. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of preferring a request for unanimous consent. 
My colleague, Major SrepMan, has delivered a very interesting 
and historical address in Greensborough, entitled “ North Caro- 
lina in the War Between the States,” and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have the privilege of inserting it in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Cramron having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate by Mr. Welsh, one of its clerks, announced that the Sen- 
ate had passed bills of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 2257. An act to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact the 
laws affecting the establishment of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau and the administration of the war risk insurance act, 
as amended, and the vocational rehabilitation act, as amended. 

S. 2430. An act to create a commission to procure a design 
for a flag for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


MISCELLANEOUS e, 


For repairs and improvements to engine houses and grounds, 
$25,000. 


Mr. MCLEOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 52, line 3, after the figures ‘‘ $25,000," insert for one drill 
tower, $16,000.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against that. 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that Wash- 
ington appears to be the only city in the country with a popu- 
lation of over 125,000 people that is now without a drill tower. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is something that would have to be 
authorized by the District Committee, and I must insist upon 
the point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. TEMPLE). 
to be heard upon the point of order? 


Does the gentleman wish 


Mr. MADDEN. It is legislation on an appropriation bill 
and not in order, and it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in doubt and will be glad to 
hear anything that may be said upon the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the rules of the House pro- 
vide that where a point of order is made the burden is immedi- 
ately shifted to the chairman of the committee to show a law. 
The chairman does not show the law. No one attempts to slow 
a law, and the burden is on the gentleman from Michigan to 
show the law. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he has not made any attempt to show 
the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may be supposed to know some- 
thing about the law himself, however. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; if the Chair knows of any. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order it is not germane 
to the paragraph. 

Mr. McLEOD. It is germane to this portion of the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota, It is not germane, nor is there 
any law authorizing this construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks as to the second point 
of order that it is not germane to the paragraph is good, and 
the Chair sustains that point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For repairs, improvements, and alterations to engine house No. 16, 
D Street between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets NW., $15,000: Pro- 
vided, That the appropriations made for this purpose in the District 
of Columbia appropriation acts for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1925, 
and June 30, 1924, are reappropriated and continued available in addi- 
tion to the appropriation herein authorized. 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Strike out the figures 515,000“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $20,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 52, line 6, strike out the figures “$15,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof 520,000.“ 


= 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment for 
the reason the architect's report states that the building can 
not be completed for less than $20,000. I hold the report in 
my hand. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, they have already 
had $10,000, and there was no application made for an in- 
crease. 

Mr. McLEOD. The municipal architect's report shows that 
it can not be done for that amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For repairs to apparatus and motor vehicles and other motor-driven 
apparatus, and for new apparatus, new motor vehicles, new appli- 
ances, employment of mechanics, helpers, and laborers in the fire de- 
partment repair shop, and for the purchase of necessary supplies, ma- 
terials, equipment, and tools: Provided, That the commissioners are 
authorized, in their discretion, to build or construct, in whole or in 
part, fire-fighting apparatus in the fire department repair shop, 
$35,000. 5 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. Page 
52, line 20, strike out “$35,000” and insert $40,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MeLrob: Page 52, line 20, strike out 
the figures $35,000" and insert in lieu thereof “‘ $40,000." 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, we have been shown, at least, 
by the report of the fire department, that the apparatus of the 
fire department of the District of Columbia is in such a condi- 
tion that the chief has now ordered that all apparatus do not 
travel over 12 miles an hour by reason of its oldness and the 
dilapidation that exists in all the apparatus, and he says it is 
absolutely important that they have this amount of money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For two pumping engines, triple combination, motor driven, $10,000 
each, 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 2 


Page 53, line 10, strike out “two” and insert “three,” and in line 
11 strike out “$10,000” and insert “ $12,500." 


Mr. BLANTON. Have not we passed that? 

Mr. McLEOD, I do not think there will be objection if those 
people who are objecting want to assume the responsibility 
that exists with reference to poor apparatus. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will state that we have had 
full hearings on this matter and that is all they desired. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For house, site, furniture, and furnishings for a truck company to 
be located in the northeast section of the city in the vicinity of 
Twelfth and H Streets NE., including the cost of necessary instruments 
for receiving alarms and connecting said house with fire-alarm bead- 
quarters, $50,000. 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 53, line 18, strike out “$50,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ 62,000." 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr, Chairman, I would like to make a short 
statement, and that is according to the architeet's figures and 
according to the prices obtained by this department they find 
that that building can not be renovated and put in shape for 
$50,000, but it will take $62,000 at the lowest figure. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
SALARIES 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $130,640. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. In 
line 3, page 54, I move to strike out the words “in accordance 
with,” and I want to deliver a lecture on that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Braxton: Page 54, line 3, strike out the words 
“im accordance with.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, under the heads which we 
have just read—the police department and the fire department 
there are six different paragraphs of legislation subject to 
points of order, In accordance with the rules of the House I 
could have made a point of order against them and had them 
stricken out, but I did not want to do it because they were all 
absolutely necessary for the conduct of the fire department and 
the police department. Now, I exercised my prerogatives in not 
making the point of order. I could have made it, any Member 
could have made it, but I did not want to do it, Now, you 
have the right at any time to resort to the rules of this House 
in conducting legislation here on this floor, 

When there was a bad bill before this House yesterday, a 
vicious bill, one of the worst that has been here for the last 20 
years or at least since the Adamson bill was passed in 1914, 
certain Members here, in accordance with the rules of the 
House, the only way on earth they had of stopping that legisla- 
tion and keeping it from passing and letting it go to the coun- 
try as a million-dollar burden each year around the tax-bur- 
dened people's necks, they used the rules of the House to keep 
that bill from passing, and they were lectured here upon the 
floor by other Members. They were condemned here on the 
floor by other Members for doing what? Using the rules of 
this House to stop bad legislation. It is just as much the duty 
of a Member of this House, and just as legitimate for him to 
use the rules of this House to keep a bad bill from passing as 
it is for a Member to expedite the passage of a good bill—zood 
legislation. Now, I am glad that there were enough Members 
here to use the rules of this House to keep that bill from pass- 
ing yesterday. I hope there will be enough Members here on 
the floor who will stand together and use the rules of the 
House in the future to keep that bill from ever passing or ever 
coming to a final vote. It would be the worst thing that ever 
happened for the people of this country to be hog-tied with any 
such legislation as that; and in accordance with the rules of 
the House I have made these few remarks. 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. McLEOD. That argument also holds good for voting 
down these amendments? 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not vote against the gentleman's 
amendments. The gentleman's amendments were good and | 
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ought to pass. Every one of these items that the gentleman 
Suggested will be put in in the Senate. The Senate will put 
them in. They will go into conference and the conferees of the 
Senate will induce the House conferees to incorporate every 
one of them in the law. Every one of them will be put in. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr, TEMPLE). The pro forma amendment 
is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For establishing and maintaining a child hygiene service, including 
the establishment and maintenance of child-welfare stations for the 
clinical examination, advice, care, and maintenance of children under 
6 years of age, payment for personal services, rent, fuel, periodicals, 
and supplies, $18,000: Provided, That the commissioners may accept 
such yolunteer services as they may deem expedient in connection with 
the establishment and maintenance of the service herein authorized: 
Provided further, That this shall not be construed to authorize the ex- 
pendliture or the payment of any money on account of any such volun- 
teer service. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Minnesota: Page 58, line 5, 
strike out “establishing and.” 


Mr, DAVIS of Minnesota. It is absolutely unnecessary. I 
wish the passage to read: “For maintaining a child hygiene 
service,” and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, in line 13, page 58, strike 
out the word “further” after the word “ Provided” in the 
second proviso, It is a proviso under the first proviso, not a 
proviso under the main paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the usual language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
agnendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cnixpnton: Page 58, line 13, strike out 
the word “ further.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM,. That is the usual language, and the sec- 
ond proviso is a proviso under the second proviso. 

Mr. BLANTON. That ought to stay in, to make it clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COURTS AND PRISONS 
JUVENILE COURT 


Salaries: For personal services in accordance with the classification 
act of 1925, $41,516: Provided, That the court shall have authority 
in the absence of an employee to deputize another employee to act in 
the capacity of the absent employee. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the language beginning with the word “Provided,” in line 20, 
and embracing line 23 as being legislation on an appropriation 
bill, unauthorized by law. All this language is new legislation 
that has not been in previous appropriation bills. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the point of order came too late. 

Mr. BLANTON. I made it immediately after the Clerk 
read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk was still reading when the 
gentleman made it. 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. I made it on time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For compensation of jurors, $6,500: Provided, That deposits made on 
demands for jury trials in accordance with rules prescribed by the 
court under authority granted in section 11 of the act approved March 
3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1312), shall be earned unless, prior to three 
days before the time set for such trials, including Sundays and legal 
holidays, a new date for trial be set by the court, cases be discon- 
tinued or settled, or demands for jury trials be waived. 


LXVY—03 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the point of order, 
beginning with the word “ Provided,” embracing lines 24 and 
25, on page 60, and from lines 1 to 16, inclusive, on page 61, it is 
new legislation on an appropriation bill. But it being such 
salutary legislation, Mr. Chairman, I think it ought to stay 
in the bill, and I shall not make a point of order against it. 
But it does occur to me, Mr. Chairman, that these District Com- 
missioners, when they want a law, ought to come to the law 
committee of the House; and the Committee on Appropriations, 
when they think that a certain piece of legislation ought to be 
passed, ought to suggest it to the legislative committee and let 
that committee attend to it, and not just keep sticking these 
items of legislation in the appropriation bill. But this is such 
a salutary law that I am not going to make a point of order 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Probation system: Probation officer, $2,200; two assistant probation 
officers, at $1,400 each; stenographer and typewriter and assistant, 
$900; contingent expenses, $325; maintenance of motor vehicle used 
in performance of official duties, at not to exceed $26 per month, $312; 
in all, $6,537. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, in line 9 on page 62 I make 
a point of order against the language “two assistant probation 
officers, at $1,400 each.” ‘The law provides for only one. I 
have no objection if the gentleman from Minnesota will amend 
that by letting it correspond with the law and provide for only 
one. I would have no objection. But this is legislation that 
is unauthorized in attempting to provide an additional proba- 
tion officer here. I make the point of order. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I concede the point of order; 
but they made a very strong case that they needed these two 
officers. I concede that it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I insist on the point of order and ask unani- 
mous consent that the following language be restored there, 
“one assistant probation officer, at $1,400.” I ask unanimous 
consent that that be inserted. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, Is 
there objection to the request that the language be inserted as 
indicated by the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr, DAVIS of Minnesota. It should be “ assistant probation 
officer, at $1,400." 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that the 
item indicated be inserted? 

The was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COURT OF APPEALS 


Salaries: Chief justice, $9,000; two associate justices, at $8,500 
each; clerk, $4,250, and $250 additional as custodian of the Court of 
Appeals Building; two assistant or deputy clerks, at $2,250 each ; re- 
porter, $1,500: Provided, That the reports issued by him shall not be 
sold for more than $5 per volume; crier, who shall also act as stenog- 
rapher and typewriter in the clerk's office when not engaged in court- 
room, $1,200; three messengers, at $720 each; three stenographers, 
one for the chief justice and one for each associate justice, at $1.200 
each; necessary expenditures in the conduct of the clerk's office, $950; 
in all, $44,410, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
to the language, beginning in line 7, on page 63, as follows: 
Two assistant or deputy clerks, at $2,500 each.” That is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill unauthorized by law. The law 
authorizes only one, and they attempt to put in a new one kere 
without authority of law. Of course, I have no objection to the 
chairman inserting “ one assistant,” 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. If the gentleman makes that mo- 
tion, I will consent to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the following language be inserted: “One assistant or 
deputy tlerk, at $2,250.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 63, line 7, after the word 
“ building,” insert “ one assistant or deputy clerk, at $2,250.” 


5 CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


The statute, therefore, not only authorizes but requires the 


For construction of sewer to the combined system of sewer on B | Commissioners to build a) workhouse. 


Street SE., $1,800. k 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph just read embraced in lines 17 and 18, 
page 65, on the ground that it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill unauthorized by law. There is no authority for this 
new construction. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I think it is a part of the sewer 
system and work in progress and is not subject to a point 
of order at all. > 

Mr. BLANTON. This is new construction entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the sewer constructed on the jail 
property? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It leads from the jail property 
right into the sewer system of the District. 

The CHAIRMAN, And is it for the disposal of sewage 
from the jail? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. That is what it is for, 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems to the Chair that it is a con- 
tinuation of an already existing work, and the Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For brickmaking plant, including structure, 
stallation, $15,150. f 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph just read between lines 13 and 14, which 
lines read as. follows: 


For brickmaking plant, Including structure, 
stallation, $15,150. 


The same being legislation on an appropriation bill unau- 
thorized by law. There is no law for a brickmaking plant. 

Mr, DAVIS of Minnesota. I think, Mr. Chairman, there is 
authority for it. They have a very large and immense brick 
plant there and have had it for many years, and this simply pro- 
yides for some repairs. 

Mr. BLANTON. I challenge the gentleman to show any law 
authorizing any brickmaking plant. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I think we will. They make a 
large part of the brick used in the schools. For instance, there 
are 5,000,000 bricks in the Central High School and that brick 
was made there. They make a large share of the brick—and 
have for years—that goes into all our school buildings. 

Mr. BLANTON. I challenge the gentleman to show any law 
for it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. We will look it up. There is a 
law about that brickyard down there. I wish to say this is a 
reformatory and workhouse and is one of the grandest institu- 
tions we have. If the gentleman would go down there 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is discussing the merits but 
J am not discussing the merits. I am talking about an unan- 
thorized appropriation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I think, perhaps, we can find the 
law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, in 35 Statutes, page 747, is 
found this authority: 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized 
and directed te purchase two tracts of land, widely separated, of not 
less than one thousand acres each, either or both of which to be situ- 
ated in the State of Maryland, or in the State of Virginia; one of said 
tracts shall be used as a site for the construction and erection of a 
reformatory of sufficient capacity to accommodate at least one thousand 
inmates, and the other for the construction and erection of a work- 
house of sufficient capacity to accommodate at least five hundred prison- 
ers," and to build necessary temporary structures on each tract; the 
sald commissioners are hereby authorized and directed to appoint a 
commission to consist of three persons, one of said commissioners shall 
be chairman, which commission shall employ an architect skilled in the 
construction of such buildings, to prepare all plans, specifications, and 
estimates deemed necessary or required by said commission, and which 
shall tirst be approved before acceptance by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, who are hereby required to constructe said re- 
formatory and workhouse— 


I repeat— 


who are hereby required to construct said reformatory and work- 
house. 


And then— 
and on their direction the prisoners at the time confined in any ex- 
isting workhouse of said District shall clear and prepare any or all 


such tracts of tand for building and assist in the construction of any 
or all of said buildings, 


machinery, and in- 


machinery, and in- 


Mr. BLANTON. Right there—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not yield, because I think my state- 
ment will be more intelligible if I make it myself. 

The commissioners are directed and required to build a 
workhouse. There is no limitation of cost fixed—no limita- 
tion as to the number of buildings, The only limitation is as 
to the number of inmates. They are required to have it large 
enough to take care of 1,000 inmates. It is a “ workhouse.” 
Necessarily that contemplates that the Inmates shall work. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. And they do work. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And they do work. One of the means that 
has been used for many years to keep them employed—a very 
humane proposition—is the making of bricks, so that now an 
‘appropriation is provided here for this additional brickmak- 
ing machinery and plant. 

I call further attention to this: That in Thirty-sixth Stat- 
utes, page 1004, is found this proviso: 


That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized, under such regulations as they may prescribe, to sell to 
the yarious departments and institutions of the government of the 
District of Columbia the products of said workhouse, and all moneys 
derived from such sales shall be paid into the Treasury 


In a certain way. That is to say, we have authorized and 
required them to build a workhouse, which means that those 
confined there shall do work, and we have authorized the 
sale of the products of their labor. So I contend—there being 
no limitation on the cost of the construction of that plant— 
that the item is amply justified by existing law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard a 
moment. The rules of the House are the most important tools 
we have to work with and they ought not to be set aside for 
expediency. 

I want to call the Chais attention to a precedent that 
should be decisive against the gentleman's contention. We 
have a penitentiary system for the United States, where men 
are sent to work. When the Congress got ready to supply that 
working place—at Leavenworth and the one down in Georgia, 
with a shoe factory, a broom factory, and a brush factory—did 
they go to the Appropriations Committee? No. They went to 
the Judiciary Committee to provide the law, and the Judiciary 
Committee brought on the floor of this House a bill from the 
proper legislative committee authorizing the Department of 
Justice to establish a broom factory, a brush factory, and a 
shoe factory in these penitentiaries so that the convicts might 
have places to work. Here is a smaller penitentiary out here 
known as a reformatory and workhouse, not for the United 
States Government but just for the District of Columbia and 
authorized nearly 20 years ago. Incidentally they have boys 
confined out there and ‘because of that fact the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Craarron], who wants this item of legislation 
to go through—through expediency and exigency—wants the 
Chair to hold that the Appropriations Committee has the au- 
thority to put legislation in this bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a brickmaking plant, to build it and establish it, when 
it is legislation pure and simple. 

Tt is just as much legislation with respect to this little refor- 
matory for the District as the brush-making plant and the 
broom-making plant and the shoemaking plant constituted leg- 
islation for the penitentiary system of the United States. It 
is clear. The gentleman said what he would read would be a 
npa more intelligent than what I might read from the same 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; it was our respective remarks, 

Mr. BLANTON. I submit that the way he twists things 
when he reads them and writes them in bills, makes them dove- 
tail more propositions of legislation to get them in an appro-. 
priation bill than anyone else could accomplish, and he is more 
skillful about that than any man I ever saw operate out of the 
Appropriations Committee; but we now have a distinguished 
parliamentary in the chair, who is conscientious, and he is 
not going to set aside the rules of this House just because the 
gentleman from Michigan wants him to do so. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the Chair will permit, of course, the 
Chair will not be affected by the argument ad hominem of the 
last speaker. If the Congress saw fit to pass a general piece of 
legislation authorizing the establishment of a workhouse at 
Leavenworth or Atlanta, of course, Congress would have the 
power to do it; and if Congress did that, I submit to the Chair 
that the money appropriated for that workhouse could be used 
for almost any purpose within the purview of a workhouse. So 
I do not think the gentleman's remarks are at all applicable 
here. We chose to pass special legislation for the peniten- 
tiaries at Leayenworth and Atlanta, indicating the kind of in- 
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dustrial establishments we wanted there, but Congress has 
already passed a general law with reference to this reformatory, 
and because it is so much smaller, I have no doubt Congress 
concluded at that time it was not necessary to designate the 
particular kind of industrial plant. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to 
take up the time of the committee, but we have here an immense 
brickyard already constructed, which has been there for many 
years. This is simply an addition to it and for repairing it, 
including certain small structures, and appropriates $15,000, 
This brickyard furnishes, as I have said, millions and millions 
of brick for use all over the District and has been in operation 
now for 10 or 15 or 20 years. They have over 300 prisoners 
down there working every day, and over in the reformatory 
800 more. They have 2,600 acres of land, and there is one rail- 
road running down there now and there is to be another con- 
structed. It is a very large institution, and this is simply 
something that is incidental which they have asked for to add 
to the plant somewhat. It is a continuation of work in prog- 
ress, and hence is not subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tue statement made before the commit- 
tee is: 


That plant has been running, as you know, since about 1913, the 
second year after we got down there, and there are too frequent break- 
downs, and we have no reserve machinery. When the present engineer 
commissioner came here he went down there and went over the plant, 
and he was much impressed with the need of the brick. By the way, 
we can not begin to supply the brick that the District could use, 


The work seems to have been going on for a number of years 
under the act authorizing the establishment of the workhouse. 
This seems to be an extension of an existing work, and the 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


liereafter pay patients may be admitted to the tuberculosis hospital 
for care and treatment at such rates and under such regulations as 
may be established by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the paragraph. I would not make a point of order 
against this paragraph except for two reasons: One is that 
pay patients admitted here could cause the exclusion of those 
who are unable to pay by taking up all the room. That is one 
reason; and the other reason is that of all the places that a 
tuberculosis hospital ought not to be, Washington is the place. 
If they have the interest of the tubercular patients at heart, 
it occurs to me they ought to put the hospital somewhere else 
and send the patients to it. This ought to be merely a receiv- 
ing hospital, and they ought to be sent to Fort Bayard, N. Mex., 
or Prescott, Ariz., where they would have a chance to get 
well and not die. For those two reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the paragraph is legislation on 
an appropriation bill unauthorized by law. The Chair will 
note it begins: “ Hereafter pay patients may be admitted to 
the tuberculosis hospital.” That is not authorized now by law. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. What part of the paragraph does 
the gentleman refer to? Lines 23 and 24? 

Mr. BLANTON, Lines 23 and 24, on page 69, and lines 1 
and 2, on page 70. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
the point of order? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, both of the suggestions of the 
gentleman from Texas can not very well be met, because we 
are not in a position to provide for the care of the District 
tubercular in the southwest; but if the other suggestion should 
be met by language providing for the admission of these pay 
patients in so far as such admission will not interfere with 
the admission of indigent patients 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will offer that, I shall not 
make a point of order against it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I offer then an amendment, and I hope 
the chairman 
Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
now, and would not interfere. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then if the gentleman withdraws the point 
of order I offer an amendment, on page 70, after the word 
“Columbia” strike out the period, insert a comma, and add 
the following, “in so far as such admissions will not interfere 
with admission of indigent patients.” 

Mr. BLANTON. You will have to put in the balance of it. 

8 CRAMTON. No; this is offered at the end of the para- 
graph. 


I admit that is subject to a 


Will the gentleman yield before conceding 


I will accept it. That is the case 


Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall not insist that we 
stop proceedings so that the gentleman from Michigan may 
put his amendment in writing, because I think expedition re- 
quires that we go along as we are doing now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, if the gentleman will give me 
advance notice of his points of order 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what the gentleman required a 
moment ago, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr, Grawam of Illinois), The gentleman 
ee Michigan offers an amendment, which the Clerk will re- 
por 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramron: Page 70, line 2, after the 
word “ Columbia” strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the 
following, “in so far as such admissions will not interfere with ad- 
mission of indigent patients.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reservation of the point of order is 
withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purchase of a microscopie and chemical outfit for the patho- 
logical laboratory, $760. 


Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not care to hear any 
argument. The point of order is overruled. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For furniture, furnishings, instruments, and appliances, and other 
necessary articles, $5,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the following language in line 16. “And other neces- 
sary articles.“ That is opening altogether too wide a con- 
struction—that will take in anything in the world that some 
fantastic-minded person might want to buy. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would take in most any kind of article, 
but if Congress wants to appropriate for this purpose, it can 
do it. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out on 
page 70, line 16, the words “and other necessary articles,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON : Page 70, line 16, strike out the words 
“and other necessary articles.” 


Mr. BEGG. If that language is stricken out it might pre- 
clude them from getting medicine or bandages. 

Mr, BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think that lan- 
guage too broad? 

Mr. BEGG. I think the hospital ought to have that privi- 
lege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there not being enough here 
to get tellers, I will not ask for them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hereafter pay patients may be admitted to the psychopathic ward 
of the Gallinger Municipal Hospital for care and treatment at such 
rates and under such regulations as may be established by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph as being legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill and unauthorized. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt about 
this being subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask the gen- 
tleman to consent to the same amendment that I offered before, 

Mr. BLANTON. There will be no objection to that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Cramton: Page 70, after line 18, insert: “ Here- 
after pay patients may be admitted to the psychopathic ward of the 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital for care and treatment at such rates 
and under such regulations as may be established by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, in so far as such admission will 
not interfere with the admission of indigent patients.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Hou AND SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED 


For continuing construction, $30,000; for maintenance, salaries, 
and other necessary expenses, $20,000; in all; $50,000: Provided, 
That the commissioners are authorized to proceed with such construc- 
tion by day labor or otherwise as in their judgment may be most 
adyantageous to the District of Columbia and to enter into contracts 
or otherwise to incur obligations on account of such construction not 
to exceed 8232000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the proviso, lines 17 to 22 on page 72, as: being legislation on an 
appropriation bill. I doubt very seriously whether the commis- 
sioners can go more advantageously on day labor. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold his point of 
order? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will reserve it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I am going to pass the question whether it 
is subject to a point of order. Even if it should be, I will ask 
the gentleman not to make it, because: it is clearly in the interest 
of economy to have the language in the bill. Let me say this to 
the gentleman: The feeble-minded greatly enjoy doing that 
which they like to do and which they can do, 

Mr. BLANTON. Are they doing this work? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is planned to have them do it in part. 
These boys who have the strength will be taken out there 

Mr. BLANTON. If it was limited to them, I would not 
object. But here is $232,000 to be expended: Has the gentle- 
man from Michigan seen any day-labor work in Washington? 
I have. I have seen them leaning on a spade handle 15 minutes 
carrying ou conversation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is to be only $92,000 available to 
expend the coming year. I do not know to what extent the 
inmates will be utilized, but to whatever extent they are utilized 
it will be an economy. I hope the gentleman will not make the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state that if they are going to use 
some of these unfortunate individuals and they are going to get 
the benefit of it I would not feel like objecting. But I want to 
say that it would not surprise me to see half of the sum wasted. 
T withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


All moneys received at said school as income from sale of products 
and from payment of board or of instruction or otherwise shall be 


paid into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 


United States and to the credit of the District of Columbia in the same 
proportions as the appropriations for such institutions are paid from 
the Treasury of the United States and the revenues of the District of 
Columbia, 


Mr; CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 73, line 11, after the 
word “ Columbia,” strike out “in the same proportions as the appro- 
priations for such institutions are paid from the Treasury of the 
United States and the revenues of the District of Columbia” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “in the proportion required by law.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TEMPORARY HOME. FOR FORMER SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 

For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1928, 82,760; maintenance, $5,000; in all, $7,760, to be expended under 
the direction of the commissioners; and ex-soldiers, sailors, or marines 
of the Spanish War, Philippine insurrection, or China relief expedi- 
tion, and soldiers and sailors of the World War shall be admitted to 
the home. , 


Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend: 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jerrens: Page 75, line 1, after the word 
“war,” insert “or who served prior to February 9, 1922.“ 


Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, this is a little amendment 
which I think I can explain in just a moment and I think 
I can show very clearly that it is really needed. This bill 
provides that soldiers and sailors of the World War may be 
taken care of in the way of meals and in some other ways 
that other ex-service men who are in need are taken care of. 
But the language “soldiers and sailors of the World War,” 
if interpreted literally, might exclude such needy soldiers and 
sailors who served, for example, in the army of the occupa- 


tion after the: armistice; who enlisted after the armistice, 
and who have been returned to this country and who may 
now be temporarily in hard luck and in need of a meal 
They might not be able to get it under a strict interpretation 
of the language of the bill, and if the Congress will allow 
it to extend to February 9, 1922, it will then include any 
such needy boys as enlisted. for service in the army of 
5 for example; or who served prior to February 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman’s amendment say en- 
listed prior to February 9, 19227” 

: aS EFT ERS. It says, who served prior to February, 

Mr. BEGG. In other words, if they served a week they are 
eligible? 

Mr: JEFFERS. Yes; of course, the same as If the soldier 
served a week during the World War he would be eligible. 

Mr. BEGG. I understand, but if a man were enlisted just 
a week before or a day before he is eligible. 

Mr. JEFFERS. I suppose he would be, but permit me to call 
attention to the fact that, under the old law which has been 
in force here, Public Act 457, they are so taken care of in 
cases of Spanish-American War veterans, and veterans of other 
Wars and engagements, 

Mr. DAVIS. of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, as far as I am 
concerned, I accept the gentleman’s amendment. 

27 CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For payment to beneflelarles named in section 3 of an “An act making 
it a misdemeanor in the Distriet of Columbia to abandon or willfully 
neglect to proyide for the support and maintenance by any person of 
his wife or his or her minor children in destitute or necessitous circum- 
stances,” approved March 23, 1906, $1,500, to be disbursed by the dis- 
bursing officer of the District of Columbia on itemized vouchers duly 
audited and approved by the auditor of said District. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 
Why was this legislation put in this bill? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. The item is really transferred 
from another place in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where is it in the last year's act? I have 
overlooked it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It was in the last year's bill, but 
this has been transferred from another place in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but was it in the last year’s bill? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It was under the * workhouse” in 
the last year’s bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is sure of that? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes: 

Mr. BLANTON. The clerk of the committee remembers it? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes. : 

Mr. BLANTON, I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BURIAL OF EX-SERVICE MEN 

For expenses of burying in the Arlington National Cemetery, or in 
the cemeteries of the District of Columbia, indigent ex-Union soldiers, 
ex-sailors, or ex-marines, of the United States service, either Regular 
or Volunteer, who have been honorably discharged or retired, and 
who die in the District of Columbia, to be disbursed by the Secretary 
of War, at a cost not exceeding $45 for such burial expenses in each 
case, exclusive of cost of grave, $500. 


Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jerrers: Page 77, line 5, after the, 
comma at the end of line 5, insert or in near-by Maryland ceme- 
teries.” 


Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, my attention has been called 
to this matter by members of the American Legion here in 
the District. Those legionnaires often handle the burial of 
ex-service men who die here in the District. The amount ap- 
propriated here is very small. Now the cemeteries in the Dis- 
trict are crowded and cemetery space is difficult to get, and 
also high in price, and they find that if they could bury 
them at, say, some near-by cemetery outside of the District 
line, it would possibly be much cheaper, and consequently this 
little amount appropriated would go much farther in this work. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind embracing in 
his amendment after the word “Maryland” the words “or 
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Virginia.” For instance, right here across from Anacostia, 
within 10 minutes ride of this Capitol, there is a Virginia 
cemetery. 

Mr. JEFFERS. That suits me, and so far as I know there 
would not be any objection to that modification. They feel 
that with such a small appropriation it would be the sensible 
and practical thing to do to write it into the law that they 
can go over the line to some near-by cemetery where they can 
provide just as nice a burial and do it at less expense, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman ffom Alabama will be modified by the insertion of 
the words “ or Virginia.” 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, if that amendment is adopted, 
they can take a body to the very farthest point in Virginia 
and charge the expense to the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; it said “near by.” 

Mr. BEGG. But what is near by”? 

Mr. JEFFERS. Well, so far as I am concerned, we will 
leave that to my friend from Ohio. This is an absolutely bona 
fide proposition. All they want is to have the law provide that 
they can go to these near-by cemeteries. I do not know of any- 
one who wants to skin the Government on this matter. This 
$500 will not cover more than a few cases during the year, 
anyway, and of course it is desired to make it go just as far 
as it will. 

Mr. BEGG. I think the language ought not to be so broad. 
Let the gentleman add “within a radius of 10 miles of the 
District of Columbia.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Make it within 5 miles of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will accept that, I think it will 
be all right. 

Mr. JEFFERS. That suits me; make it within 5 miles of 
the District line, if you wish. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
modify the amendment by inserting that language. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the amendment as modified for the informa- 
tion of Members. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modified amendment offered by Mr. Jnryveus: Page 77, line 5, after 
the comma at the end of line 5, insert “or any near-by Maryland 
or Virginia cemeteries within 5 miles of the District line.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment 
to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Jxrynns: Page 77, line 6, after the word “ ex- 
marines,” insert the words or indigent wife or mother of indigent 
ex-seryice men.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
that amendment thaf it is not germane to the paragraph. . 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, all I wish to say is that I 
realize the technical strength of that point of order, and I do 
not intend to cause the time of the committee to be consumed 
in a technical argument against it; but I just want to say to 
my colleagues here that there have been actual cases where the 
poor wives or mothers of ex-soldiers have spent their last cent 
in coming to local hospitals, or near-by hospitals, to visit their 
liusbands or sons who have been confined and suffering in these 
hospitals, and in some cases those poor wives or mothers have 
fallen ill themselves and have passed away while they were 
here on their mission of love, and these burial benefits certainty 


ought to be extended to cover such pitiable cases wherever there 


is no one to take care of the proper burial of such deceased wife 
or mother of such a suffering ex-soldier. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is legislation, and the gentleman 
should withdraw it. 

Mr. JEFFERS. I wanted to make at least that much of a 
statement about this amendment that I have offered and to 
say that in some cases it may be that there is no place where 
such deceased wives or mothers of indigent ex-service people 
may be taken for burial, except to the potter's field, and this 
little amendment was intended to relieve such cases. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Why, Mr. Chairman, legis- 
lation ought not to interfere with this bill which comes in 
loaded down with legislation The gentleman from Texas has 
been up all the afternoon and every day since this bill was first 
taken up making points of order because the bill contained 
legislation, and in almost every instance the chairman of the 
committee or some Member admitted that there is stuff in the 
bill in the nature of legislation, 
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The OHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, 
Mr, MecLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It seems to me it is pretty 
raw here for the committee that talks so much about the bene- 
ficial and helpful manner in which legislation is now framed 
and put through this House and then bring in a bill jam chuck 
full of items subject to the point of order because they are 
legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN, Of course, I do not think most of these items 
are subject to a point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The chairman of the sub- 
committee has acknowledged it in almost every instance. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Excuse me, only in three or four 
since we began reading the bill five days ago. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, There haye been three or 
four in the last half hour. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Oh, no. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer another 
amendment, and if the point of order is made then I shall with- 
draw it. I have not written it. Page 77, line 9, where it says 
“disbursed by the Secretary of War,” as « matter of fact it 
ought to be “disbursed by the commissioners.” The Secretary 
of War is old legislation, and now that should be “ disbursed 
by the commissioners.” I offer an amendment to insert the 
word “commissioners” instead of the words “Secretary of 
War,” and if anybody objects to it I will withdraw it. 

Mr. MADDEN, The Secretary of War has the records of 
these men, and I think we had better let it stay there. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Very good; I withdraw the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


TRANSPORTATION OF PAUPERS 
For transportation of paupers, $1,500. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I send an amend- 
ment to the Clerk’s desk. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 77, strike out all of lines 12 and 18 
and insert in lien thereof “transportation of indigent persons. For 
transportation of indigent persons, including indigent veterans of the 
World, War and their families, $1,500.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JEFFERS, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment in line 
13 as-it now stands. Strike out * $1,500” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘ $2,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr, Jerrers: Strike out 
“ $1,500" and insert in lieu thereof 52,000.“ 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. That is all that was recommended 
for this matter. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I make the peint of order that the 
amendment has been adopted and can not be amended after it 
is adopted. You must amend an- amendment before it is 
adopted and not after. However, I do not care, and I withdraw 
the point of order. 

Mr. JEFFERS. I would like to refer fo the old law, No. 
457, where $2,000 is the amount provided and they need at least 
$2,000 or more for this purpose, especially as it has been broad- 
ened, as it has been broadened by the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose-of asking a question. I would like to 
ask if this amount will be sufficient? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. That is all that is demanded by 
the commissioners or by anybody else, and we have always had 
the service. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Then it will not hurt them. 
er ALLEN. I know it takes quite a lot to pay transpor- 

ion. 

Mr. MADDEN. If they need money, they can come and get it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For rent of armory and drill hall, $6,000. 


Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, on line 11, page 78, I move 
to strike out “$6,000” and insert “37,000.” 

The CHATRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Speaks: On line 11, page 78, strike out 
a $6,000 " and insert $7,000.” 
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Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, my attention was called to 
this matter by newspaper reports early in the week that the 
local organizations were about to be deprived of their armory, 
the drill hall particularly. I took the trouble to go down and 
investigate it, and saw the commanding officer. Now, the ap- 
propriation for the District of Columbia National Guard or 
militia this year is about $8,000 below that of last year, but 
if they have $1,000 additional they will be well provided for. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to 
accept that amendment. When we had our hearings on the 
subject I thought the amount here was rather small, but that 
is all they asked for at the time, so I let it go. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grama{m of Illinois), The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ANACOSTIA RIVER AND FLATS 


For continuing the reclamation and development of Anacostia Park, 
$150,000, to be expended below Benning Bridge. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr..Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph. This is legislation, regardless of the 
manner in which the language is framed. This is to buy land 
over there, known as the Anacostia Flats. There has been an 
attempt here for years to do this. There is a legislative bill 
pending right now to accomplish this very purpose, but instead 
of waiting for the legislative bill to pass, they sneak in here 
to the Committee on Appropriations and get them to put the 
money in. 

Mr. BEGG. That bill was passed for this purpose in 1911. 

Mr. BLANTON. No. This is to buy new property, 

Mr. BEGG. It is to develop parks. 

1 BLANTON. This is not for the purchase of additional 
d? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is to develop where they are dredging. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment: On line 
23 after the words “$150,000” strike out the balance of the 
line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 

The Clesk read as follows: 


On line 23, after the words $150,000” strike out the remainder of 
the line. 


Mr. BEGG. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment 
because I believe in the park-development system, and I think 
that anybody who has been down along the Mall will agree. 
I will ask the chairman if he will accept that amendment. 
It does nothing except to leave those responsible to spend the 
money where they want tq in the reclamation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I wish to make a very brief 
statement. This bill calls for $150,000 for Anacostia Flats. 
It is below Benning Bridge. There is a positive law author- 
izing this from Anacostia Bridge up to the District line. The 
appropriations heretofore made amount to $1,610,607.45. This 
is, as I said, below Benning Bridge. It requires $900,000 to 
complete the job below Benning Bridge. The estimate of the 
cost above Benning Bridge is $861,000. For several years they 
did not ask for more money. One hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars is all they want. They got $50,000 below for the park. 
That goes every year. They do not ask for any more money 
this year, but there is quite a contention to the effect that if 
the engineer commissioner wishes to start a little below the 
bridge you must not cut this out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PARK POLICE 

Salaries: Lieutenant, $1,900; first sergeant, $1,700; 5 sergeants, at 

$1,580 each; privates—14 at $1,440 each; 31 at $1,360 each; nine at 
$1,280 each; in all, $85,340. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
period on line 19 of page 79 and insert a colon and insert the 
following: Provided, That the 11 policemen for the Zoological 
Park shall receive the same salary as that dravtn by the Metro- 
politan police.” And I want to submit that matter to the 
chairman of the committee. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 79, line 19, “ Provided, 
That the 11 policemen for the Zoological Park shall receive the same 
salary as that received by the Metropolitan police.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I have a point of order 
reserved on that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan reserves a 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think when I explain this matter to the 
chairman and the chairman's generalissimo, Mr. CRAMTON, he 
will not make a point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is too rough language, [Laughter.] 
I will have to make the point of order. It is not germane to 
this part of the bill. There is nothing in this paragraph about 
Zoological police. But I will reserve it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there is a great injustice 
being done 11 men, without intention by Congress, The House 
has passed a salary bill for the policemen of this city, em- 
bracing nearly 1,000 police. 

We overlooked the park police and the park police went to 
the Senate and had themselves taken care of. But I find now 
that we have overlooked 11 policemen out here in the Zoolog- 
ical Park, who serve there in every kind of weather and their 
service is just as arduous as any service performed by any 
other policemen in this city. Gentlemen, what do you think 
they get? They get $100 a piece a month, and out of that $100 
they have to furnish their uniforms and all of their equipment, 
It is not right, and we just overlooked them; that is all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, we will com- 
promise. The gentleman’s amendment is not germane to this 
part of the bill and ought not to go in here, so that I will have 
to make a point of order against it. However, if the gentleman 
will offer it at the proper place in the bill and will not speak 
at undue length I shall not make any point of order. Of 
vat tee I do not know what the gentleman from Minnesota 
Ww 0. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withdraw it, Mr. Chairman, and will 
not speak at undue length. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ROCK CREEK AND POTOMAC PARKWAY COMMISSION 


To enable the commission created by section 22 of the publie build- 
ings act approved March 4, 1913 (87 Stat. L. p. 885), to continue the 
acquisition of lands for a connecting parkway between Potomac Park, 
the Zoological Park, and Rock Creek Park, $75,000: Provided, That the 
total area finally to be acquired shall not exceed the areas herctofore 
authorized as shown within the taking lines indicated on the map in 
four sheets marked“ R. C. & P. P-1; R. C. & P. P.-2; R. C. & P. P-3; 
R. C. & P. P.— 1“ on file in the office of the executive and disbursing 
officer of the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission and known 
as “ The Map of the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway,” dated May 1, 
1923: Provided further, That in order to protect Rock Creek and its 
tributaries, none of the moneys herein or heretofore appropriated for 
the opening, widening, or extending of any street, avenue, or highway in 
the District of Columbia shall be expended for the opening, widening, 
or extension of any street, avenue, or highway which shall or may in 
the judgment of the District Commissioners permanently injure or 
diminish the existing flow of Kock Creek or any of its tributaries, nor 
shall permission so to do at private expense be granted to any private 
person or corporation except by the joint consent and approval of the 


-Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the officer in charge of 


public buildings and grounds, dated May 1, 1923, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of calling attention to the fact that on 
page 82 is carried an appropriation for the maintenance of a 
tourist’s camp in East Potomac Park, the amount being $5,000. 
I call attention to the fact that the appropriation designates 
where that camp is to be located and is an expression by Congress 
that that camp is to be maintained in that park. The Secretary 
of War has no authority, if that appropriation goes through in 
the form it is set forth, either to discontinue the camp or to 
move it elsewhere. I make this statement for the reason that 
during the past year the Secretary of War at one time an- 
nounced his purpose of discontinuing the camp, although Con- 
gress had appropriated for it, and I want to direct attention 
here and now to the fact that Congress has designated that 
that camp shall be maintained and designated where? I with- 
draw the pro forma amendment. i 
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The CHAIRMAN. 


Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For laying in the National Zoological Park approximately 1,550 feet 
of G-inch water main and installing two fire hydrants, $3,250. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 85, line 8, insert a new 
paragraph as follows; 

“That hereafter the 11 police in the National Zoological Park shall 
receive the same salaries as are drawn by other park policemen in the 
District of Columbia,” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment for this reason; That the classification 
act fixes the pay of these policemen. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minois 
IMr. Mappen] is one of the fairest men in the United States 
when you put a proposition up to him that has merit; so is 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis], just like the gen- 
Heman from Michigan [Mr. Craarron]. When you put a propo- 
sition up to them that has merit it appeals to them and they 
are willing to acknowledge it. And the assistant whip, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree], is just like them in that 
respect, 

Mr. Chairman, under the reclassification act these 11 park 
policemen, who have wives and little children to support, will 
get only $1,820 a year. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to say this: That every man 
or woman who comes within the classification act, who has 
been classified and feels aggrieved has the right to appeal to 
the board. Such appeal ought to be made to the board first; 
then if they do not grant the appeal there might be some reason 
why we should modify the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. But let me suggest this to the gentleman 
from Mois: We are going to adjourn in June and the Senate 
and House leaders have already agreed upon it. We will be 
at home and out on the hustings seeing the people, and these 
park policemen will be drawing $1,320 a year. They draw 
now only $100 a month, and they have to furnish all their 
equipment out of that, and they can not live. They have told 
me they can not pay their expenses; that they can not sup- 
port their wives and little children, and it is not fair, We ought 
to take care of them. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Tes. 

Mr. BEGG. I am in sympathy with the gentleman’s propo- 
sition, but I can not see why the reclassification board took 
11 policemen in one park and put them in a different classi- 
fication than they did the other policemen, 

Mr. BLANTON. It is under a law that is so archaic that it 
has cobwebs on it. 

Mr. MADDEN. But they have been taken ont from under 
that law and they have the right of appeal. I would like to 
help them appeal to the board. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman will be in Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. They can do it this week. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was an inadvertence on the part of 
the committee that the policemen in that park were left out, 
because we did not know about them at all. 

Mr, MADDEN. The gentleman ean ask them to appeal. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and I will ask them to appeal. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I will join in the appeal with them. 

Mr, BLANTON. I am going to ask every one of them to 
camp in the gentleman’s office until they get relief. 

Mr. MADDEN. As I say, I shall be glad to join with them 
in their appeal. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
here. 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
derstanding. 

Mr. BLANTON. I remember, 
body else is doing it for him. 

Mr. ‘O'CONNOR iof Louisiana. Mr: Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. BEGG. Is the gentleman from Louisiana going to speak 
against the amendment? 
1 Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, No; I want to ask two ques- 

ons. s 


But we could so easily help them right 
The gentleman will recall our little un- 


He is not doing it, but some- 


Mr. BEGG. I want to say a word on this proposition. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I merely want to ask two 
questions. 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mapen] insist on his point of order? 

Mr. BHGG. If he does not, I will make the point of order. 

soe MADDEN. Yes; I am going to insist on my point of 
order, - 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the necessary number of words in order to get the 
floor. I take the floor largely for the purpose of asking two 
questions, one of which I know the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
will be pleased to answer, What has been done, Mr. Chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, with respect to the reclassi- 
fication bill and its extension to the field service? 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The Classification Board is accumulating the 
evidence upon which it may make up the schedules of rating. 
It is not sufficiently complete to enable it to make the ratings. 
At any rate, they have not the power under the law to make the 
ratings effective as to the field without further legislation, and 
what has been done is that the ratings have been made, alloca- 
tions have been made, compensation fixed, different classes 
within the different grades have been adjusted as to the Dis- 
trict, and I have requested all the departments to furnish in- 
formation to the Committee on Appropriations, giving the base 
pay of every employee in the field, in all branches of the Goy- 
ernment service, the amount now paid as a bonus to each one, 
and the amount that will be required to put the field service on 
a parity with the District service. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman from IIlinois yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNOR of Louisiana. Would the gentleman permit 
him to answer the question? 

Mr. AYRES. I do not think we ought to be taking up the 
time of the committee in explanations of the classification act. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I have not taken up any of the 
time of this committee during the whole day. Perhaps it would 
be just as well and save time to let him answer the question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me finish, please. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have requested this information and I ex- 
pect to submit it to the House before we leave, in the form of a 
bill for appropriation, which will enable the House to act on 
the matter of the field employees and put them on a parity 
with the District employees who have been classified, until the 
classification for the field service is completed. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Do you hope that will go into 
effect before adjournment? : 

Mr. MADDEN. By the Ist of July. None of this goes into 
effect until the Ist of July, but we expect this will be enacted 
before we adjourn. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. That is very satisfactory and 
I believe will be good tidings of great joy to a great many 
people throughout this country. 

Now, before taking my seat, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] a question. I have not been 
in so fortunate a position as to be abie to attend all the com- 
mittee meetings recently as a result of other committee ses- 
sions, and I want to know if the gentleman has ever extended 
his remarks or made an address upon the subject of the 
$8,000,000 that he wants the Fefleral Government to contribute 
to the support of the District, in order that we might thor- 
ougly understand how he has arrived at the judgment that 
$8,000,000 would be a proper contribution from the Government 
to the District? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Without taking too much time, I will sim- 
ply say that I made a brief but fairly comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the case when I offered the amendment on Thursday 
and you will find it in the Rxconb of that day. I still feel that 
the statements I made deserve the favorable support of the 
House. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WATER SERVICE 

For continuing work on the project for an increased water supply 
for the District of Columbia, adopted by Congress in the Army appro- 
-priation act for the fiscal year 1922, as modified by the District of Co- 
Jumbia appropriation acts for the fiscal years 1923 and 1924, and as 
further modified fy the report submitted to Congress by the Secretary 
ef War December 4, 1923, and for each and every purpose connected 
therewith, to be immediately available and to remain available until 
expended, $800,000: Provided, That the Secretary of War may enter 


Thank you. I withdraw the 
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into contracts for materials and work necessary to the construction of 
said project, to be paid for as appropriations may from time to time 
be made, not to exceed in the aggregate the sum of $8,900,000, inelud- 
lng all appropriations and contract authorizations herein and heretofore 
made: Provided further, That no bid in excess of the estimated cost for 
that portion of the work or plant covered by the bid shall be accepted, 
nor shall any contract for any portion of the work, material, or equip- 
ment to constitute a part of the plant for which this appropriation is 
available be valid unless the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army shall have certified thereon and that all its terms are within the 
requirements of the authorization and the revised estimates for the 
work, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is just a pro forma 
amendment. I want to tell the gentleman from Louisiana a few 
facts about this water system. The gentleman seems to have 
been stung by these editorial bees that have been appearing in 
the papers for the last day or two against the Cramton amend- 


ment. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. No; I have not been stung 
at all. 


Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know that the main 
water conduit of this city belongs to the Government? The 
Government paid out every dollar for it, owns it, and the Dis- 
trict has never contributed one dollar for it. Does the gentle- 
man know that? Does the chairman of this committee know it? 
That is the fact. This Government owns the main water con- 
duit, and every dollar for it was paid out of the people’s Treas- 
ury; and in addition to the other sums we have expended on 
this water system here is a paragraph that appropriates 
$800,000 more for it, and what else does it do? 

It authorizes the Secretary of War to enter into additional 
contracts for $8,900,000 more for this water system here. 
This is paid 40 per cent out of the people’s Treasury. Forty 
per cent of this $800,000, and 40 per cent of the $8,900,000 is 
to be paid out of your people’s Treasury, and then you talk 
about opposing this Cramton amendment. The Cramton amend- 
ment does not increase the taxes of the people of the District 
of Columbia more than 10 cents on the $100. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It will increase them in the course of 
time as they ask for improvements and extensions. 

Mr. BLANTON. How will it increase them? They pay 
$1.20 now. If they get several more bills passed like that one 
passed yesterday in another body giving them $4,500,000 as a 
so-called surplus out of the Treasury—if they succeed in get- 
ting bills like that passed every once in a while, their taxes 
are going to be decreased below $1.20 instead of being in- 
creased, At the worst, the Cramton amendment would only 
cause them to pay about $1.30 on the $100, whereas they 
now pay only $1.20. 

The papers said there would be a roll call to strike out the 
Cramton amendment, If there is a roll call—and it ought not 
to be stricken out without a roll call—every man who yotes 
to strike out the Cramton amendment ought to go on record 
in order to let the people of the United States know who is 
doing it. - 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I was not stung by the edi- 
toriais in the Washington newspapers. š 

Mr. BLANTON. That was only a facetious remark. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Nor am I incensed. I was 
wondering why the gentleman from Michigan was so generous. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is generous with the District. He in- 
creased the tax only from $1.20 to $1.30. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My purpose is to continue substantially the 
present contribution, and if the people of the District want 
more schools, more pavements, and so forth, badly enough to be 
willing to pay more, they should have them. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am for the gentleman's amendment as far 
as it goes, but it does not go far enough. It would be an out- 
rage to vote it down. It ought to be adopted. It is a little 
advanced step in the right direction. It is ridiculous to talk 
about voting it out. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I take the floor to say a word of approval of the 
so-called Cramton amendment. One who has served on the 
District Committee for the past few years realizes the difficulty 
that we haye in that committee because of the difference of 


opinion continually expressed to us through the various or- 
ganized bodies in the city of Washington regarding the policy 
of the Government in making appropriations. It has been in 
my mind that an inventory should be taken of all the property 
owned by the United States Government, a generous valuation 
placed thereon, and a tax assessed on the Government pro rata. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman knows that we can not 
8 a tax upon the property of the Government of the United 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; I know that. I mean for the pur- 
pose of arriving at the proper amount which the Goyernment 
should contribute. Possibly that is what has been done by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MADDEN. What we ought to do more than anything 
else is to allow the people of the District to have such improve- 
ments as they think they ought to pay for and to the extent that 
they are willing to pay for. For every $100 of property that I 
own outside of the District of Columbia I pay $4 tax. Here I 
pay $1.20, although I am willing to pay more. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We pay $33 a thousand in Massachu- 
setts, and I doubt if you find many places where the tax rate 
is as low as it is here in the District. What we ought to do is 
to have a specified amount appropriated annually for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and then give more power to the District 
Commissioners. Congress should hold enough power to say to 
the District that they shall do such and such things. For in- 
stance, the $4,000,000 that the gentleman from Texas speaks 
about. If Congress giyes that to the District they ought to 
specify that it shall be used entirely for the lighting of this city. 
It is the worst-lighted city that I have known anywhere. It is 
almost impossible to drive an automobile safely after dark. I 
want to emphasize the value and importance of the Cramton 
amendment, and I trust that the Members of Congress will take 
it seriously, spread the gospel, and pass it unanimously. 

Mr. O'CONNER of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. BEGG. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Texas withdraws his pro forma amendment and the gentleman 
from Louisiana moves to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. I desire to make it clear that 
I am in thorough accord with the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton] in suggesting a contribution of $8,000,000 for 
the operation of the District, although I think he is extremely 
generous. I might say, however, I have always felt that if the 
property of the National Government were assessed at anything 
like a fair valuation and subjected to taxation, and the Goy- 
ernment paid only its own share of District operation, as a 
t taxpayer and employer of thousagds of employees, in all 
probability it would get off with about one-fifth of the amount 
that it is to-day contributing to the support of the District of 
Columbia. The amendment is undoubtedly a step in the right 
direction. I wanted to make that clear. I believe the gentle- 
man from Michigan, in his desire to do full and ample justice 
to the Capital, in all probability has arrived at a more than fair 
adjustment to them, considering all of the obstacles in the road 
to a reform in the way of interests that believe themselves 
wards of the Nation and who look upon the privileges and 
favor they have enjoyed as vested rights, and has come to a 
proper conclusion; but he is extremely generous in his attitude. 
I feel, as does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], that 
in all probability no one will question the amendment that Mr. 
Cramton has proposed. On the anvil of discussion the spark 
of truth may fly. Some day when the other big cities find 
how soft it is for Washington and therefore how much harder 
for themselves, there is going to be a howl throughout the 
land. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before making that motion, the Chair 
calls the attention of the gentleman from Minnesota to the 
fact that on page 8 there is pending a point of order to line 9, 
“for temporary additional assistant inspectors, $15,000.” That 
matter was brought up and the point of order was urged 
against it by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], and 
while the Chair tentatively ruled upon it, finally it was passed 
with the right to recur to it and take the matter up later. In 
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the meantime can the gentleman from Minnesota inform the 
Chair as to the legal authority for this item? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, a similar point of order 
was made to another paragraph relating to inspectors of build- 
ings, and the decision of the Chair, found on page 7888 of the 
Recorp, if I am correct, shows that the same reasoning will 
apply with equal force. These inspectors are necessary to 
carry out and make effective the regulations that have been 
promulgated by direct authority of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN, The recollection of the Chair about the 
matter is that afterwards in succeeding sections similar ques- 
tions were raised and legal authority was found, in the opinion 
of the Chair. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And later on a point was raised and the 
statute was presented to give the commissioners full authority 
to promulgate regulations for the construction of buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill with the amend- 
ments to the House, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying 
resumed the chair, Mr. Gramas of Illinois, Chairmun of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 8839, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded upon any 
amendment? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
so-called Cramton amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman consent to 
joining with the Cramton amendment the amendment on page 
30, lines 20 to 26, which is joined with the Cramton amend- 
ment? ; 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the previous question has been ordered, and that is out of 
order. The gentleman is proposing to amend his amendment 
in the House, 

The SPEAKER, As the Chair understands the gentleman is 
trying to join two amendments, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the vote may be taken upon the so-called Cramton amendment 
on page 1, and also join with that the amendment on page 30, 
lines 20 to 22. 

Mr. BLANTON. Which one is that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is with reference to the distribution of 
returns. They are hooked up together. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
to find out what this is. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I demand a separate vote on the 
amendment on page 30 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement made to 
me by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations I 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I withdraw my request also. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I renew the request for the 
moment, 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not want to call the Members back 
here just for this, The Senate is still existing. If it is desired 
to amend this, it can go to conference. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time; was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Davis of Minnesota, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 


NORTH CAROLINA IN THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I include an address delivered by Hon. 
CHARLES M. STEDMAN, Which is as follows: 


United Daughters of the Confederacy, ladies and gentlemen: I 
esteem it a high privilege to deliver an address before a conyention of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

Their history is one resplendent with great deeds, many of them 
gilded with romantic Iuster which has cast its radiance throughout the 
world. This organization owes its origin and life to an association of 
Southern women beginning in the days of the War between the States 
for the purpose of caring for the wounded, and after the war was over 
in providing cemeteries for the Confederate dead, many of whom slept 
upon the battle fields where they fell. When it was not possible to 
bring them home, they buried many of them at the same spot and 
erected a monument that the stranger might know he was treading on 
hallowed ground. 

After the formation of the Confederate Veterans’ Association, many 
of these associations became known as the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. 

Their fidelity and loyalty to the memory of the Confederate soldier 
has scarcely a parallel in history, and is and will be an inspiration to 
the people of every land who recognize those great qualities as es- 
sential to the moral grandeur of mankind. 

When I received an inyitation from the distinguished president of the 
North Carolina Division of the United Daughters of the Confederacy to 
deliver an address this evening it was accompanied with a request that 
I adopt as the theme of my discourse“ North Carolina in the war be- 
tween the States.” The same request was made in connection with an 
address recently delivered by me at the Confederate reunion held at 
Winston. I adopted without hesitancy the suggestion as to my address 
at Winston and shall do likewise as to the address I shall deliver this 
evening, for North Carolina and the Confederate soldier will ever be 
inseparably connected in a record of glory. A subject so splendid in 
itself, so replete with great and heroic action, seldom falls to the lot of 
any speaker. When 1 reflect upon the self-denial and the unshaken 
fortitude of the people of North Carolina during that unhappy period, 
when the splendid and unexcelled achievements of North Carolina sol- 
diers during that same era pass in review before my mental vision, I 
can but feel my inadequacy to so great an undertaking, If aught I say 
shall seem to detract In the slightest degree from the merit of any 
Confederate soldier from any State or from my loyalty to this great 
Republic, whose flag protects and shields all its citizens, I ask that you 
do not so construe my words but ascribe them to the enthusiasm which 
characterizes all the children of North Carolina for her great name. 
The character and reputation of every Confederate soldier will ever be 
near to my beart, and the glory and honor of our common country will 
ever command my sincere and unchanging fealty. 

The part acted by North Carolina in the greatest drama of modern 
times—the war between the States—history will preserve without 
blemish upon its pages. It has long since passed beyond the pale of 
legitimate controversy that in the number of troops furnished to the 
Southern Confederacy, in proportion to its white population and in the 
losses sustained by those troops, she stands first of all the States which 
make up that galaxy of great names, 

It is likewise true that no troops in any corps of the Confederate 
Army were more thoroughly equipped and provided for In every way 
necessary to their efficiency and comfort, both as to arms, food, and 
clothing, than were the soldiers from North Carolina. 

In considering the number of troops furnished by North Carolina to 
the Confederate Army, her attachment to the Union of the States will 
ever demand your consideration and attention, and her loyalty to her 
sister States of the Confederacy when once her faith was pledged 
will claim the admiration of all who have an honest pride in national 
honor wherever it may be found. North Carolina was next to the last 
State to secede from the Union, and in February, 1861, voted against 
secession by more than 30,000 majority; yet with a white population 
of 629,942 and a military population of 115,369, being one-ninth of the 
military population of the 11 seceded States, she sent to the Confederate 
Army 125,000 men, one-fifth of its entire enrollment, which was 600,000, 
according to the accepted estimate approved by General Cooper, the 
adjutant general of the Confederacy. Maj. A. Gordon, who was on the 
stať of the adjutant general of North Carolina, and who was thor- 
oughly conversant with the organization of the North Carolina troops, 
estimated her contribution to the Confederate Army at 127,000. Gov- 
ernor Vance, after a thorough examination of the records of the ad- 
jutant's office, stated that number to be 125,000, and Capt. S. A. Ashe, 
who, at the request of the State Literary and Historical Association of 
North Carolina, gave to the consideration of this subject careful re- 
search, adopted the figures given by Governor Vance, and in his report 
says they are as correct as it is possible to make them. Lieut. Gen. 
Stephen D. Lee, in an address delivered at Asheville, N. C., stated 
North Carolina furnished 22,942 more troops than any other State. 
Of the troops furnished to the Confederate Army by North Carolina 
four regiments of infantry and one of cayalry were sent to the Army 
of Tennessee, 

Of the soldiers present for duty, North Carolina bad a larger pro- 
portion than naturally fell to her lot. They were ever ready in camp 
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or upon the field of battle. Of the 92 regiments which assailed and 
defeated the right flank of McClellan's Army in front of Richmond, 
46 were from North Carolina. Of the 16 brigades engaged in the 
first day's fight at Gettysburg, 7 were from North Carolina, 

The First North Carolinn Regiment, commanded by Col. D. H. 
Hill, later a Heutenant general, was the first regiment sent by the 
Government to Yorktown and the first to arrive at Bethel. Over 800 
of the 1,200 present when the action commenced were from North 
Carolina. 

The first Confederate soldier killed in battle was Henry L. Wyatt, 
of the Edgecombe Guards, Company A, of that regiment, who fell at 
Bethel on the 10th of June, 1861. 

At Reams Station, on the 25th of August, 1864, after a previous 
assault by other troops had failed, the three North Carolina brigades 
of Cooke, Lane, and McRae, in number less than 2,000 men, drove 
the Federal troops from the field, capturing their breastworks, with 
2,150 prisoners, 2,100 stands of small arms, 12 stands of colors, 9 
guns and caissons, The result of this brilliant engagement was hailed 
with great rejoicing throughout the South and shed a declining luster 
upon the Confederate battle flag, upon which the sun of victory was 
about to go down forever. Gen. R. E. Lee, publicly and repeatedly 
stated that not only North Carolina but the whole Confederacy owed 
a debt of gratitude to Lane's, Cooke's, and MeRae's brigades which 
could never be repaid, He also wrote to Governor Vance expressing 
his high appreciation of their services. I will read his letter: 

TEADQUARTERS ARMY NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
August 29, 1865. 


His Excellency Z. B. VANCE, 
Governor of North Cerolina, Raleigh, N. C. 

I have been frequentiy called upon to mention the services of 
the North Carolina soldiers in this army, but their gallantry and 
conduct were never more deserving of admiration than in the 
engagement at Reams Station on the 25th ultimo. 

The brigades of Generals Cooke, McRae, and Lane, the last 
under the temporary command of General Conner, advanced 
through the thick abatis of felled trees, under a heavy fire of 
musketry and artillery, and carried the enemy's works with a 
steady courage that elicited the warm commendation of their 
corps and division commanders and the admiration of the Army. 

On the same occasion the brigade of General Barringer bore a 
conspicous part in the operations of the Cavalry, which were no 
less distinguished for boldness and efficiency than those of the 
Infantry. 

If the men who remain In North Carolina share the spirit of 
those they have sent to the field, as I doubt not that they do, 
her defense may be securely intrusted in their hands, 

Iam with grest respect, 

Your obedient servant, R. E. Lee, General. 


The regiments from North Carolina engaged in this battle again 
illustrated those high qualities which will perpetuate the name and 
fame of the Confederate soldier in years to come. Unshaken by the 
fall of Vicksburg and the disaster of Gettysburg, undismayed amidst 
the general gloom which was settling upon the fortunes of the South, 
they exhibited the same enthusiasm and valor which had marked their 
conduct upon every field where they stood for the honer, glory, and 
renown of their State. 

The greater part of the Confederate Infantry who were engaged in 
the last battle fought at Appomattox were from North Carolina. 
They were commanded by Maj. Gen. Bryan Grimes, a North Carolinian, 

The last charge made and the last volley fired at Appomattox was 
made by a North Carolina brigade, commanded by Gen. W. R. Cox, of 
North Carolina, 

The last capture of cannon by the Army of Northern Virginia was 
made by Roberts's brigade of North Carolina Cavalry. 

No State stacked so many muskets at Appomattox as did North 
Carolina. 

These facts are beyond dispute. The accuracy of the first two just 
mentioned in connection with the fight at Appomattox has been 
established by a statement made in writing in the year 1879 by 
General Grimes, which will be found in volume 11 of Moore's History 
of North Carolina, and which has neyer been contradicted, The state- 
ment of General Grimes is corroborated by a statement made by 
Gen. William R. Cox, which was published during the same year, in 
volume 11, Moore’s History of North Carolina. If more evidence 
could possibly be needed, it is furnished by the statements of Brig. 
Gen. W. L. London, of the Second Brigade in the North Carolina 
Division of the United Confederate Veterans, who was serving on 
General Grimes’s staf! on the morning of the surrender, and of Hon. 
Henry A. London, of the Thirty-second North Carolina Regiment, who 
carried the last orders at Appomattox. 

Wherever the flag of North Carolina floated on land or sea it was 
without tarnish, the emblem of honor, of courage, and unchanging 
fortitude which endured to the end. 

The Shenandoah, commanded by James Iredell Waddell, a North 
Carolinian, flew the Confederate battle fag at its masthead more than 
six months after General Lee's surrender. 
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Shall their immortality be reckoned by their blood? Forty thousand 
two hundred and seventy-five soldiers from North Carolina gave their 
lives to the Confederacy, more than one-third of her entire military 
population, and a loss more than double in percentage than that sus- 
tamed by the soldiers from any other State. 

The entire Confederate loss during the Civil War, killed on the 
battle field and died of wounds, was 74,524, The loss of North Caro- 
lina soldiers was 19,762, more than one-fourth of the whole. 

Of the 10 regiments of either side which sustained the heaviest loss 
in any one engagement during the war, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Minois, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey furnished one each, 
and North Carolina furnished three. 

The Confederate loss at Gettysburg was 2,592 killed and 12,707 
wounded. Of the killed, 770 were from North Carolina, more than 
one-fourth, 


Wherever the tide of battle was strongest and the harvest of death 
greatest on that field of carnage, there could be seen the battle flag of 
North Carolina. Her dead sons were found far up its blood-stained 
slopes. The three brigades at Gettysburg suffering the heaviest loss 
were Pettigrew's, from North Carolina, with 190 killed; Davis's, from 
Mississippi, composed of three regiments from Mississippi and one regi- 
ment from North Carolina, with 180 killed; and Daniels’s, from North 
Carolina, with 165 killed. No brigade in Pickett’s division, whose 
laurels won upon that field T trust may grow brighter with each revolv- 
ing year, suffered so great a loss as the Twenty-sixth North Carolina 
Regiment. Its loss was 86 killed and 502 wounded, the largest sus- 
tained by any regiment on elther side during the Civil War; Company 
F of that regiment, with 3 officers and S4 men, lost every officer and 
83 of the 84 men in killed and wounded. Thirteen standard bearers of 
the regiment were shot down. Upon that same field one company in 
the Eleventh North Carolina Regiment lost 2 of its 3 officers killed 
and 34 of 38 mi killed or wounded. The color company of the Thirty- 
eighth North Carolina Regiment had every man either killed or 
wounded. At Sharpsburg the Third North Carolina Regiment lost 330 
in killed and wounded of 520 men which it carried into action, and upon 
that field Company C of the Fourteenth North Carolina Regiment lost 
every man, either killed or wounded. At Chancellorsville the same 
company, which carried into the fight 43 men, lost every one in killed 
or wounded but one, 


The charge of the Fifth North Carolina Regiment at Williamsburg 
ranks In military history with that of the Light Brigade at Balaklava. 
The regiment lost 197 killed and wounded of 240 men which it ear- 
ried into action. That charge gave to immortality its illustrious com- 
mander, Col. D. K. McRae. 

At Seven Pines the Fourth North Carolina Regiment went into the 
fight with 25 officers and 520 noncommissioned officers and men and lost 
in killed and wounded every officer and 462 men. 

At Bristoe Station the Twenty-seventh North Carolina Regiment 
lost 291 of 426 men in less than half an hour. 

The four regiments of North Carolina Infantry—the Twenty-ninth, 
the Thirty-ninth, the Fifty-ninth, and the Sixtieth—and the Sixth 
Regiment of North Carolina Cavalry, upon the field of Chickamauga, 
rivaled the deeds of their brothers in the East and linked their names 
forever with imperishable renown. It has been established by the 
highest and most impartial testimony that the point where the top- 
most wave of the tide of southern battle broke nearest to the un- 
broken line of Thomas’s defense was reached by the Fifty-eighth 
North Carolina Infantry. This was the unanimous report made by 
five commissioners appointed by Governor Carr, of North Carolina, to 
locate the position of the North Carolina regiments upon the field of 
Chickamauga. One of the commissioners was an officer of high repu- 
tation in the Federal Army, who afterwards made his home in North 
Carolina and won the friendship and esteem of all who knew him. I 
allude to Judge Clinton A. Cilley. 

When stating the exceptionally great losses sustained by the troops 
from North Carolina there is no intention to assert that they were 
braver or better than those of any of her sister States, The soldier 
from North Carolina desires no praise, no laudation, no eulogy at the 
expense of his brother Confederate soldiers. The fortune of battle on 
many different fields furnished North Carolina soldiers the opportunity 
for their great achievements, and they ever proved themselves equal 
to the occasion. 

Lieut. Gen. A. P. Hill, when asked what troops he preferred to com- 
mand, replied: “ Unquestionably North Carolinians; not that they are 
braver where all are brave; but, brave as the bravest, they are the 
most obedient to command.“ To this trait of character—obedience to 
orders—has been ascribed their preeminence. 

Without underestimating this great quality in a soldier, it will be 
found upon scrutiny that a higher, nobler, and more exalted virtue 
than even the spirit of obedience to orders gave to the Confederate 
soldier, from whatever State he came, his superiority on the battle 
field, 

A supreme sense of duty was the cardinal trait of character which 
gave him that moral power against which it is vain to hurl trained 
legions and endless battalions. It was the dauntless moral resolution 
of the soldiers of the South which made their great deeds possible, 
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Without that moral power to sustain them, the incomparable legions 
of Lee would have in vain struggled for so long a time to roll back 
the tide of invasion across the banks of the Potomac, and the marvelous 
campaigns of Stonewall Jackson would have found no place in history 
to adorn its pages with a halo of glory which will live through ages yet 
unborn. Neither famine nor pestilence nor mighty armies carrying in 
their track the destruction of all that was near and dear to them could 
subdue their inyincible will. In the splendid future which awaits the 
southern portion of this Republie there is no character the study of 
which will more elevate its citizens and fit them for its blessings than 
that of the Confederate soldier, The capstone of the arch of his glory 
was the moral power which sustained hint upon the battle field and 
which will forever perpetuate his fame. 

An incident which illustrates the supreme sense of duty which can 
only be imparted by moral firmness, as exhibited by a North Carolina 
soldier, deserves to be recorded amidst the feats of heroes. The con- 
duct of a private by the name of Tillman, in the Forty-fourth North 
Carolina Regiment, had attracted the fayorable notice of his brigade 
commander, and he was, at his request, attached to the color guard. 
Tillman's name was also honorably mentioned in orders of the day front 
brigade headquarters. Soon thereafter, in front of Petersburg, the regi- 
ment became severely engaged with the enemy and suffered heavy loss. 
The flag several times fell, as its bearers were shot down in quick succes- 
sion. Tillman seized it and again carried it to the front. It was but 
an instant, and he, too, fell. As one of his comrades stooped to raise 
the flag again the dying soldier touched him and in tones made weak 
by the approach of death said: “ Tell the general that I died with the 
flag.” The tender memories and happy associations connected with his 
boyhood’s home faded from his vision as he rejoiced in the consciousness 
that he had proved worthy of the trust which had been confided to hint. 

Wolfe died on the Heights of Abraham the death of a hero, and as 
his spirit took its flight to another world, left as é legacy to his 
countrymen words which will forever live. 

Nelson at Trafalgar illdstrated by his conduct and speech his su- 
preme sense of duty to England and her glory. 

The Scotchman who died at Waterloo with his bagpipe in his hand, 
by the saber of the cuirassier of the guard, has been immortalized by 
Victor Hugo; but which of these three—who, of all those who live in 
song and story—is more worthy of the crown of immortality than 
this boy from North Carolina, whose grave is unnoticed and unknown. 

It would be idle for me to attempt this evening to give a record 
of the achievements of North Carolina soldiers upon the different 
fields of their glory. There was not an engagement in which the 
Army of Northern Virginia participated in which they did not con- 
tribute to its immortal renown. The day has come when our whole 
united country accords to them the full measure of praise to which 
they are entitled as representing the highest and best type of American 
manhood. 

I am greatly indebted to Chief Justice Walter Clark, of North 
Carolina; to Hon. Henry A, London; and to Capt. S. A. Ashe for as- 
sistance in securing as far as it can be furnished with accuracy a 
statement of the number of troops furnished by North Carolina and 
their losses. I have used for reference the History of North Carolina 
Regiments, edited by Chief Justice Clark, to which work he gave great 
and unstinted labor without remuneration or reward, except the 
gratitude of the Confederate soldier. I have also been aided by in- 
formation gained from an eloquent speech of Hon. Henry A. London, 
of North Carolina, delivered by him a few years ago, which was repro- 
duced in the fifth volume of the History of North Carolina Regiments, 
and by the report of Capt. S. A. Ashe, of North Carolina, made to the 
North Carolina Library and Historical Association. 

For the splendid organization which equipped and supplied North 
Carolina troops, they are largely indebted to the provident foresight, 
practical business ability, and untiring efforts of Gov. Z. B. Vance, the 
great war governor of their State, who thereby endeared himself for- 
ever to all North Carolinians. 

North Carolina not only clothed her own troops during the entire 
war, but furnished clothing for troops from other States, and when 
Lee's army surrendered had in store and ready for use 92,000 suits 
of uniform, with many thousand blankets and a large amount of 
leather. During the winter succeeding the Battle of Chickamauga, 
North Carolina sent to General Longstreet's corps 14,000 suits of 
clothing, and when the great drama was drawing to a close, North 
Carolina was furnishing food and supplies to a large part of Lee's 
army. 

Governor Vance, in a memorable speech delivered at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., August 18, 1875, stated that he was told by Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnson that 

“When his army was surrendered at Greensboro he had in his 
depots in North Carolina, gathered in the State, five months’ sup- 
plies for 65,000 men, and that for many months previous General 
Lee’s army had been almost entirely fed from North Carolina.” 

For the comfort of her soldiers when at home sick, wounded, or 
traveling to and from the army, North Carolina established hospitals 
and inns at many different points in the State along the lines of 
railway, 
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She did more than this: For the helpless wives and children of 
soldiers who might be in distress she established depots of grain, salt, 
and provisions for their subsistence and appointed committees to pro- 
vide for them and see that they were not neglected. 

The soldier who was sleeping upon some field afar off under the 
stars in northern Virginia rested calmly as he dreamed of his loved 
ones at home, for he knew if he fell in the conflict of to-morrow, that 
they would be cared for by the great State which sent him to the 
battle field. 

My friends, can you wonder that North Carolina is still to all her 
children the well-beloyed mother and sovereign, whose name ever 
brings to them, when exiled from home by the decree of fate, that 
poetry of youth and memory of early happy days which neither gold 
nor power nor place can buy? 

If commemorative words were needed to perpetuate the fame of the 
Confederate soldier, I should be all unhappy here to-night; but it is 
not so. It will live, transmitted from generation to generation, when 
the costliest tombs erected by the love of their countrymen bave 
perished by decay and crumbled into dust, 

It may not seem proper for me to make this prediction, but I do 
so with a reverent love for all portions of this great Republic. The 
day will come, though I trust it may not be far distant, when the inten- 
tions and ideas of the founders of this Government will be disregarded 
by those who, in the wild greed for money and amidst the dissolute 
luxury engendered by the vast accumulation of wealth, have forgotten 
the teachings of better and purer days, and the very existence of a 
constitutional form of government as framed by our ancestors will be 
in jeopardy. Then will be found amongst a people regenerated by 
fire and blood that high and broad and lofty patriotism which shall 
constitute them the strongest, safest, and best defenders of the land of 
our fathers in its entirety, and as the suffering and oppressed of every 
land and every clime shall still turn their steadfast gaze toward this 
Western Hemisphere, they will rise up and call you blessed. 

Haye we learned naught from the silent endurance, the patient 
agony, the deathless valor of the Confederate soldier? It can not be. 
His life and conduct have taught us the lesson over again which his- 
tory has ever repeated. 

It is neither on the greatest fields of battle nor places where the 
most calamitous bloodshed has taken place that the recollection of future 
ages is chiefly riveted. It is moral grandeur which produces a durable 
impression. It is patriotic heroism which permanently attracts the 
admiration of mankind. The day may come when the memory of the 
fields of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville, of Fredericksburg and Sharps- 
burg shall be dimmed by the obscurity of revolving years and recollected 
only as a shadow of ancient days; but even then the enduring fortitude 
and patriotie valor of the Confederate soldier who followed the ban- 
ners of Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson will stand forth in unde- 
eaying luster amidst the wreck of ages and survive unshaken above the 
floods of time, 

Friends and comrades, let us never fail to defend the fame and 
achievements of the brave men whom the South sent to the battle field, 

Death, which destroys the pomp and power of this world, has only 
placed the seal of immortality upon their lives. The sacred charge of 
their fame is intrusted to you, my countrymen and countrywomen. 
Guard it devotedly, bravely, justly, and truly, that it may remain 
untarnished in its pristine glory; not alone with this generation but 
with all those who may come after us until time shall be no more, 
Let the glorious example left by them be preserved for untold ages and 
for every people from the rising to the setting sun. If history be false, 
let tradition preserve it, and on every anniversary of our memorial 
days let eloquence proclaim it as a heritage for all humanity, which it 
has elevated and adorned with a pathos and glory which belongs to the 
civilized world. 


Let us cheer for those boys to the ends of the earth, 
From the mountain heights to the sea, 
In the land where freedom had its birth, 
Where manhood still is the highest worth, 
In the hearts of the noble free. 
“Let us drink to those boys who march no more 
To the call of the drum and fife, 
Who sail the sea with the soundless shore, 
Far out from the harbor of life.” 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. .Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 1 
minute p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, May 7, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations. S. J. Res, 119. 
A joint resolution making appropriation for contingent expenses 
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of the United States Senate, fiscal year 1924; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 664). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. II. R. 6484. A bill making eligible for retirement 
under certain conditions officers and former officers of the World 
War, other than officers of the Regular Army, who incurred 
physical disability in line of duty while in the service of the 
United States during the World War; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 665). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ALDRICH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. S. 2998. An 
act providing for a study regarding the equitable use of the 
waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., in cooper- 
ation with the United States of Mexico; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 666). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ALDRICH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 8371. 
A bill providing for a study regarding the equitable use of 
the waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., in 
cooperation with the United States of Mexico; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 667). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs, H. R. 7167. 
A bill for the relief of George A. Berry: without amendment 
(Rept. No. 668). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8834) granting an increase of pension to Flor- 
ence A. Rathbun; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2998) providing for a study regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., 
in cooperation with the United States of Mexico; Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

[Omitted from the Record of January 3, 1924] 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4527) to pro- 
vide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 
building thereon at Graham, Tex.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

{Submitted May 6, 1924] 


By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 9091) authorizing the 
erection of a Federal building at Napoleon, Ohio, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 9082) to authorize the 
transportation at public expense of the remains of officers and 
employees of the Department of Agriculture who die while 
away from their official stations; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. MILLER of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9093) de- 
claring pistols, revolvers, and other firearms capable of being 
concealed on the person nonmailable, and providing penalty; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9094) to pro- 
vide for free homesteads on the public lands for bona fide 
settlers in the diminished Colville Indian Reservations, State 
of Washington, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9095) to 
incorporate the American War Mothers; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9096) to 
facilitate the naturalization of allens who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the World War; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 8097) authorizing an exchange 
of lands between the United States and the State of New York; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 258) creating 
a joint committee of three Members of the Senate and three 


Members of the House to investigate the administration of 
Indian affairs in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution (H. Res. 292) to pay six 
months’ salary and funeral expenses to relatives or representa- 
tives of deceased employees of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Accounts, 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 293) to pay one year’s salary and 
funeral expenses to widows of deceased employees of the House 
ot Representatives; to the Committee on Accounts. > 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Resolution (H. Res. 294) for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 8942, a bill to amend the packers and stock- 
hen act, 1921, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 

es. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 295) for the consideration of H. R. 
9033, a bill deelaring an emergency in respect of certain agricul- 
tural commodities, to promote equality between agricultural 
commodities and other commodities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Resolution (H. Res. 296) for the 
consideration of S. J. Res. 22, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States fixing the commencement of 
the terms of the President and Vice President and time of 
assembling of Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, In favor of the passage of legislation to 
prevent the manufacture of shoes in factories owned by the 
Federal Government; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Massachusetts, favoring the enactment by 
Congress of legislation to prevent the manufacture of shoes in 
factories own@l by the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Š 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 9098) granting a pension to 
Mamie Gilland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 9099) granting a pension to 
Almira Washburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 9100) granting a pension to 
Orba A. White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 9101) granting a pension 
to Clarinda Holder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (II. R. 9102) granting a pension to 
Carl A. Dickinson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9103) granting a pension to Archie Me- 
Donald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9104) for the 
relief of Anna Osburg; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9105) granting a pension 
to Augusta C, Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 9106) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Alton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, THOMPSON; A bill (H. R. 9107) granting a pension 
to Ella Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2684. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Kern County (Calif.) 
Association of Graduate Nurses, urging the modification of the 
report of the Personnel Reclassification Board so that all regu- 
larly graduated nurses shall be classed as “ professionals’; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2685. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Papers in support 
of the bill (H. R. 1001) for the relief of Walter R. Smith; te 
the Committee on Claims. 

2686. By Mr. DARROW : Petition of the Lumbermen's Ex- 
change of Philadelphia, protesting against the present considera- 
tion of the Howell-Barkley railroad labor bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2687. Also, petition of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, protesting against the consideration of 
the Howell-Barkley railroad labor bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2688. Also, petition of the Philndelphia Board of Trade, op- 
posing the enactment of Senate bill 2327, proposing to amend 
the interstate commerce net; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2689. By Mr. GALILIVAN: Petition of Michael H. Crowley, 
superintendent of police, Boston, Mass., recommending the es- 
tablishment of a national police bureau in Washington, D. C., 
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as provided for in H. R. 8580; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 

2890, By. Mr. GIF FORD: Petition of the board of directors of 
the Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce at Hyannis, Mass., urging 
the Government to obtain contro] of the Cape Cod Canal; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2691. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of the magazine called 
“Life” of New York City, granting to Congress a special 
award in its recent war contest for the best plan for the promo- 
tion of international ill will; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

2692. By Mr. VARE: Petition of the Board of Trade of 
Philadelphia, opposing the several so-called farm-relief bills 
before the House; to the Committee on Agriculture, 


SENATE 
Wenyespay, May 7, 1924 
(Legislative day of Monday, May 5, 1924) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 
MESSAGE FROM THE ROUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of sueh District for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. ROBINSON presented telegrams and a letter in the 
nature of petitions from J. E. W. Clark, department commander, 
Civil War Veterans, of Little Rock, Ark.; of Gaylord M. Saltz- 
gaber; commander in elrief, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Washington, D. C.; of Albert D. Alcorn, national commander in 
chief; United Spanish War Veterans, of Washington, D. C.; 
and of Press Waggoner, of Johnstown, Pa., praying for the 
passage of the so-called Bursum pension bill over the veto of the 
President, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. NEELY presented the petition of Rev. S. K. Arbuthnot, 
pastor, and the congregation of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Sutton, W. Va., praying that the United States par- 
ticipate in the Permanent Court of International’ Justice, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted by the Jackson- 
Jefferson Club, of Ashland County, Ohio, protesting against the 
adoption of the so-called! Mellon plan of tax reduction and 
favoring a substitute therefor in pending legislation, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finanee. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of St. 
John, Kans., praying an amendment to the Constitution regu- 
lating child labor, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

FREIGHT RATES ON FARM PRODUCTS 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I present a; memorial of representatives 
of the American National Livestock Association, favoring. the 
passage of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 107) deelaring 
agriculture to be the basie industry of the country, and for other 
purposes. I ask that it he referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and printed in the Rrcorp, 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee ou Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recon», as follows: 

Memorial of the Livestock Preducers 
To the Senate of the United States: 

The Aierican National Livestock Association, Texas and Sonth- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Arizona Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Arizona Wool Growers’ Association, California Cattlemen's 
Association, Corn Belt Meat Preducers’ Association, Idaho Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association, Kansas Livestock Association, Montana 
Stock Growers’ Association, Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association, Ne- 
vada Land and Livestock Association, New Mexico Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, Oregon Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association, 
Utah Cattle and Horse. Growers' Association, Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association, Wyoming Woolgrowers’ Association. 

In behalf of the livestock producers of the of the western half of 
the United States present this memorial to the Senate ot the United 
States urging the passage of the resolution reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce (S. J. Res. 107) declaring agricul- 
ture to be a basic industry, and that the products. thereof should 
be accorded the lowest possible freight rates. that can be lawfully 
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made, and directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to speedily 
prescribe the lowest possible rates on agricultural products and live- 
stock. 

These petitioners would point to the fact that the value and amount 
received by the producer out of the price obtainable at the markets 
or elsewhere is so small that, in the case of cattle and hogs, it is 
not equal to the cost of production and anything like a substantial 
return for the labor, or interest on the capital employed by the pro- 
ducer; and under the standard of the transportation act the produc- 
tion of these animals—the meat supply of the country—can not 
survive and pay the enormously increased rates now prevailing. 

The existing. distress and threatened destructions of the once prof- 
itable stockraising industry and agriculture connected therewith de- 
mand that this resolution be enacted so as to untie the hands of 
the commission in. order that the commission may, by the construc- 
tion that Congress shall give to the act and the duty of the commis- 
sion thereunder, make rates on these products. commensurate with 
the ability of the producer to pay and live rather than to be bound 
by the general rule of the standard of the transportation act, which 
standard creates rates so unreasonable to the producer that these 
great industries; wing and agriculture, must bear an unjust 
and unreasonable burden, to their great detriment and even destruc- 
tion. 

While the commission is directed by the resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 107, to make the lowest possible rates that are lawful on 
the products, it must be borne in mind that under the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court im the Duyton-Goose Creek case, 
January 7, 1924, the commission fixing rates on particular commodi- 
ties, like these named in the resolution, is not under the transporta- 
tion act bound to give consideration to the standard return upon the 
value of the property of carrier, and it is entirely within the province 
of Congress to direct the commission as is done in the resolution. 

We appeal to Congress to pass the resolution to afford the oppor- 
tunity for relief to agriculture. and livestock that will make rates 
reasonable for the producers and shippers to pay. 

Respectfully submitted, 

AMERICAN NATIONAL Livestock Assocrarrox. 
Fred Brixey; President. 
T. W. TOMLINSON, Secretary. 
S. H. Cowan, General Counsel. 
Wasnixgrox, D. C., May 7, 1924, 


Mr. SHEPPARD; I ask the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Surra], who is the author of the joint resolution, what 
is its status at present? 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The joint resolution is on the calendar await: 
ing an opportunity to be considered. It has been on the cal- 
endar for some time, and I shall take advantage of the very 
first opportunity to bring it before the Senate. 


SERGT. ALVIN. C. YORK 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 412) 
authorizing the President of the United States to appoint 
Sergt. Alvin C. York as a captain in the United States Army 
and then place him on the retired list, and I submit a report 
(No. 506) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that the report may be printed in 
the Recor» as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the report will be printed in the RECORD, 

The report this day submitted by Mr. SHEPPARD is as follows: 


Your committee, to which was referred. the bill (S. 412) authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to appoint Sergt. Alvin C. 
York as a captain in the United States Army and then place himi 
on the retired list, begs leave to report to the Senate the bill with- 
out amendment with the recommendation that it do pass. The bill 
is as foliows: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint Sergt. Alvin C. York, late of 
Company G, Three hundred and twenty-eighth Infantry; United 
State Army, an officer with the rank. of captain in the United 
States Army and then to place him on the retired list in that 
grade.” 

The Adjutant General in giving the record of Sergeant York, said: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, 

STATEMENT OF THE: MILITARY SERVICE OF SERGT. ALVIN c. YORK 

The records of this:office show thut Alvin C. York, S. N. 1910421, 
was inducted into the military service November 14; 1917, by the 
local board for Jamestown Tenn., was assigned to the Twelfth Com- 
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pany, One hundred and fifty-seyenth Depot Brigade, Camp Gordon, 
Ga., November 16, 1917, was transferred to the Three hundred and 
twenty-eighth Infantry at that place and assigned to Company G, 
February 9, 1918. He sailed for overseas service May 1, 1918, was 
promoted to private first class July 8, 1918, praticipated in the fol- 
lowing engagements; Lucey sector (Lorraine), June 26—-Angust 9, 
1918; Marbache sector (Lorraine), August 17—September 11, 1918; 
St. Mihiel offensive, September 12-16, 1918; Marbache sector (Lor- 
raine), September 17-18, 1918 ; and Meuse-Argonne offensive, October 
2-November 2, 1918. He was promoted to sergeant November 1, 
1918, returned to the United States May 22, 1919, and was honor- 
ably discharged May 29, 1919, at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., with charac- 
ter excellent, 

He was awarded the following decorations; 

Congressional medal of honor, with the following citation: “ For 
conspicuous gallantry and Intrepidity above and beyond the call of 
duty in action with the enemy near Chatel Chehery, France, October 
8, 1918, After his platoon had suffered heavy casualties and three 
other noncommissioned officers had become casualties Corporal York 
assumed command. Fearlessly leading seven men, he charged, with 
great daring, a machine-gun nest which was pouring deadly and 
incessant fire upon his platoon, In this heroie feat the machine- 
gun nest was taken, together with 4 officers and 128 men and 
several guns.” 

French medaille militaire, by presidential decree of May 5, 1919, 
and French croix de guerre with palm, under Order No. 160046 D, 
dated April 13, 1919, general headquarters, French Armies of the 
East, with the following citation: All the noncommissioned 
officers of his platoon having been disabled, he took command of 
it and with seven men succeeded in silencing a nest of enemy ma- 
chine guns, capturing several machine guns and 132 prisoners, in- 
cluding 4 officers.” 

Italian croce di guerra (no specific citation of record). 

Montenegrin medaille pour la bravoure militaire (no specific cita- 
tion). 

Official statement furnished Hon. Kexnera Mekritan, United 
States Senate, December 12, 1923. 

By authority of the Secretary of War: 

ROBERT C. Davis, 
The Adjutant General. 


Alvin C. York was born at Pall Mall, Teun., on December 13, 1887, 
and is one of 11 children. Ille has living seven brothers and two 
small sisters. The family have lived in the mountains of Tennessee 
for generations. York’s father was a blacksmith and had n small 
farm on which he raised wheat and oats and other grain. In No- 
vember, 1911, his father, William York, died and left him provider 
of, and protector of, his mother, one brother, and two small sisters. 
The other brothers had married or moved away. For a long time he 
took care of them, running the smithy which his father had left 
and the farm on which the family lived. In 1915 he joined the 
Church of Christ and Christian Union. None but a man of deep 
convictions could attain to their teachings. You can not meet York 
without profound respect for his sincere and rugged strength, His 
church is against fighting in any form. So when the draft came 
along and reached out for York he was in a difficult dilemma, He 
was not only a member of the church but was second elder and often 
led in the service. His congregation wanted him to ask for exemption 
as a conscientious objector. His pastor, R. C. Pile, urged it. His 
mother, faced with the prospect of losing the head of the house- 
hold at a time when her health was not robust, also urged it, but 
York refused, He belonged to the Church of Christ and Christian 
Union and subscribed to its doctrines, but he was not going to back 
out on his country when it was drawn into war. Patriotism is very 
strong in Tennessee, After he got into the Army his conscientious 
scruples about killing his fellow man gave him great trouble. He 
was sent to Camp Gordon, Ga., and while learning how to be a sol- 
dier frequently talked to Captain Danforth, his captain, about the 
matter, They discussed every phase of the situation from a Biblical 
standpoint, and York became convinced that it was his duty to fight 
and, if necessary, to kill. I quote from an article by George Pattullo 
in the Saturday Evening Post of April 26, 1919, which graphically 
describes his killing of 25 Germans and capture of 132 men: 

“The Eighty-second Division was originally a southern division s 
nearly all its officers hail from the South, But various shifts and 
changes resulted in every State of the Union being represented in 
the Highty-second in considerable numbers. For instance, one 
regiment can boast that 35 training camps have contributed men 
to its ranks. Therefore the Eighty-second wears AA on its in- 
signia—all America—and they are almost as proud of it as the 
veteran First Division is of the red numeral on the left shoulder. 
The men of the First think that means more than a Croix de 
Guerre. and I am inclined to agree with them. 

“York was soon promoted to corporal in Company G, Three 
hundred and twenty-eighth Infantry, Bighty-second Division, And 
he was with his company when the second battalion of the Three 


hundred and twenty-cighth jumped off from Hill 223, just north 
of Chatel-Chehery, at 6 o'clock on the morning of the 8th of 
October, Their objective was the Decauyille railroad, 2 kilometers 
due west, and, by the way, they got it. They got it despite the 
sheer ridges they bad to climb under artillery and machine-gun 
fire; and the boches were obliged to pull out of a sector of the 
Argonne Forest, their communications having been cut. 

The battalion had to cross a valley several hundred yards in 
width. On the left rose a considerable hill from which the boches 
sprayed them with machine-gun fire; straight ahead towered the 
elevation known as 167, a steep, high ridge from which came a 
withering fire; Cornay Ridge, on their right, sounded like a thou- 
sand steel hammers at work. In other words, the Americans were 
caught by fire from three directions, 

“York was on the extreme left of the advance, his platoon 
being the support platoon of the left assault company. 

“*We are losing a lot of men,’ he said. ‘See that little rise 
just where the slope of the hill comes down? Well, it looked like 
we couldn't get beyond that. The line just seemed to melt away 
when it reached there,’ 


“ UNDER CROSS FIRE 


“This was due to the fact that boche machine guns on the hill— 
now known as York's Hill—had the Americans enfiladed. There- 
fore, Sergt. Harry M. Parsons, formerly an actor, who was In 
command of the platoon, was ordered to advance with his men and 
cover the left flank. The fire was too hot in the valley, so they 
skirted the foot of the hill in order to gain some protection. 

“Parsons ordered Acting Sergt. Bernard Early to take two 
squads and put the enemy machine guns out of action. That was 
when the real business began. 

“Early had under him 16 men: Corporal York, Corpl. William 
B. Cutting, Corpl. Murray Savage, Pyts. Maryan E. Dymowski, 
Ralph E. Weiler, Fred Wareing, William Wine, Carl Swanson, 
Mario Muzzi, Percy Beardsley, Joe Konotski, Feodor Sak, Thomas G. 
Johnson, Michael A, Sacine, Patrick Donahue, and George W. 
Wills. Of these Corporal Savage and Privates Dymowski, Weiler, 
Wareing, Wine, and Swanson were killed early in the fight, prac- 
tically by the first blasts from the machine-gun emplacements. 
Sergeant Early, Corporal Cutting, and Private Muzzi were wounded 
at the same time, the first-named being shot three times through 
the body. That left Corporal York and seven privates to turn the 
trick. 

“Tt was a clear day. There had been mists in the valley and 
shrouding the hills Just after dawn, but they had Hfted so that 
the movements of the Americans were perfectly visible to the 
enemy along the ridges. As the little party started up the hill 
which they proposed to clear of boches, machine guns peppered 
them from the Cornay Ridge at their backs, but the trees and 
brush were very thick, and they escaped beyond observation with- 
out losing a man. The nests they were after lay on the other side 
of a slope; the boches were firing at the Infantry in the valley 
and were wholly unconscious of the detachment bent on circling 
round behind them, 

“The Americans went stumbling upward throngh the leafy 
jungle, bullets whipping the branches above and around them. 
None were hit, however, and soon they gained above the fire. It 
was a stiff climb. I went up that hill later without a pack and 
free from anxiety, and found it hard going. What must it have 
been with full equipment, machine guns blazing at them, and the 
enemy ahead in unknown strength. 

About two-thirds of the way up they came upon an old wide 
trench, probably built by the French early in the war. They 
entered this and followed it. The clamor of the fight on the other 
side of the hill now grew less. 

“The trench led over the crest. Going warily in single file, now 
stopping to listen and make sure that no enemy lurked near, now 
moving with painful cantion lest they be heard, the detachment 
penetrated upward through the dense woods and began to descend 
the other slope. Sergeant Early was in the lead. Until wounded 
he directed all the operations. His behavior throughout the entire 
affair was of the highest order. 


A SHRIBKING BEDLAM 

“Still they saw no Germans. They could hear firing off at 
their right, they could hear it ahead, but not a sign of the enemy 
did they see. Finally they debouched upon a path, and there in 
the wet earth were fresh footprints. 

“They crossed the path and continued the descent, veering to 
the left to make sure they should get behind the enemy, A few 
minutes and they entered another path, well worn, full of new 
footprints. 

Which way had we better take? whispered Sergeant Early 
to Corporal York. 

Let's right oblique,’ answered the mountaineer; and they 
right obliqued and went downward along the path. 
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“Tt dipped steeply to a cuplike valley amid the hills. A puny 
stream flowed through this valley. Everywhere were trees and 
bushes.and tangles of undergrowth. 

“Suddenly they espied two Germans ahead of them in the path. 
Both wore the Red Cross brassard, and both started to run at the 
first glimpse of the Americans. Some shots were fired, and one 
stopped. He surrendered, the other disappeared. 

„It looked like a battle was coming,’ said York, so we went 
into skirmish order. 

“They scattered out amid the riot of brush and pushed forward. 
Presently the leaders of the party arrived at the stream, and there 
on the other side were about 20 or 80 Germans, gathered near a 
small hut that was evidently some kind of P. C. At any rate 
several officers were holding a conference and a number of the 
mon were squatted on the ground apparently about to eat. 

“The Americans instantly let fly. A few of the enemy returned 
the shots, but the majority dropped guns and equipment and threw 
up their hands, shouting Kamerad!“ 

“What had happened? How came the enemy behind them? 

„„Don't shoot! ordered Sergeant Barly. They're going to 
surrender.’ 

“Surrender they did, the whole outfit, including the major in 
command of the battalion. 

What are you, English?’ he asked. 

Americans,“ answered York. 

“*Good Lord! said the major. 

“Early’s detachment now made preparations to take them out. 
But before they could move all hell broke loose, Along the steep 
slope of the hill facing them, not 30 yards away, was machine 
gun after machine gun, snugly placed in fox holes, but pointing 
in the other direction. The Boches manning them swung these 
guns around and opened up a fusillade on the attackers. The 
valley became a chattering, shrieking bedlam. Some Ifeinies on 
a hill far to the rear of the Americans sensed a new menace and 
opened up wildly against their own position, but their fire was 
many yards high and merely seared the tops of the trees. 

“At the first blast of fire every Heinle prisoner dropped flat on 
his stomach and hugged the ground. The Americans followed their 
example. Some took refuge behind. trees, others burrowed amid 
the underbrush; but six were killed. Sergeant Early was shot 
through the body; Corporal Cutting had three bullets through the 
left arm; Private Murzi had a wound in the shoulder; Private 
Beardsley, who bad an automatic and was crouched down near 
Corporal York when the trouble started, crept back to a big tree 
for protection. On one side of him lay Private Dymoswki, and on 
the other was Private Wareing, Both were riddled with bullets— 
shot all to pieces. Beardsley told me afterwards that he con- 
sidered the situation hopeless and could not operate his gun. 

“Nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine men out of a million would have considered the situa- 
tion hopeless, The millionth man was Corpl. Alvin C. York. The 
second elder was down on his haunches amid the brush picking off 
the boches as fast as he could shoot.. From this moment the battle 
became. all York's. 


“Six of the detachment were killed almost immediately after 
the machine guns opened up; three were wounded, including the 


sergeant in command, York and seven privates remained. 

„Ot these Private Beardsley could do nothing from his position 
while the enemy fire kept up, for it raked both sides of his tree 
from close to the ground to a height of 4 feet. 

“ Pyt, Michael A. Sacina says in his statement: I was guard- 
ing the prisoners with my rifle and bayonet on the right flank of 
the group of prisoners, so close to them that the machine gunners 
could not shoot at me without hitting their own men. This saved 
me. During the fighting I remained on guard, watching these 
prisoners and unable to turn around and fire myself for this reason. 
From where I stood I could not see any of the other men in my 
detachment.’ 

“And Private Donahue, a game little Irishman: During all this 
shooting I was guarding the mass of Germans taken prisoners and 
devoted my attention to watching them. When we first came in 
on the Germans I fired a shot at them before they surrendered. 
Afterwards I was busy guarding the prisoners and did not shoot, 
From where I stood I could see only Privates Wills, Sacina, and 
Sak. They were also guarding prisoners,’ 


NEVER A THOUGHT OP DEATH 


“Pyt. George W. Wills: ‘When the heavy firing from machine 
guns commenced I was guarding some of the German prisoners. 
During this time I saw only Privates Donahue, Sacina, Beardsley, 
and Muzzi. Private Swanson was right near me when he was shot. 
I closed up very close to the Germans with my bayonet on my rifle 
and prevented some of them. who tried to leave the bunch and get 
into the bushes, from leaving. I knew that my only chance was 
to keep them together and also to keep them between me and the 
Germans who were shooting. I heard Corporal York several times 
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shouting to the machine gunners on the hill to come down and 
surrender, but from where I stood 1 could not see Corporal York. 
I saw him, however, when the firing stopped, and he told us to get 
along the sides of the column’ 

“ My purpose in quoting the statements of these men is to show 
by elimination what York did, in order to convince the skeptical. 
Every man exeept the second elder is now accounted for; we know 
from their own lips what the survivors of the first blasts did in the 
fight that ensued. But somebody killed more than 20 boches on 
the slopes of that hill and put 35 machine guns out of action. 
Who. was it? 

“Capt. B. Cox, of Atlanta, Ga., who later came over the hill 
frontally with his platoon, told me that he counted a dozen dead 
boches lying along a path and saw the arms and legs of 8 or 10 
more sticking out from behind bushes. His estimate placed the 
dead at 25. I am putting the number at 20 to be conservative 
and because the slaughter was the least part of the exploit. What 
counts is the fact that the second elder of a church opposed to 
fighting should have given battle to an entire machine-gun bat- 
talion and got away with it. 

“ He never thought of surrender: His problem was to make the 
enemy give up as quickly as possible, and he kept yelling to them 
to ‘Come down!” 2 

“Bang! Bang! Come down!’ York would shout, precisely as 
though the surrender of a battalion to an individual soldier were 
the usual thing—and I -rdally believe he regards it that way, pro- 
vided the soldier be an American. 

“*Somehow I knew I woudn't be killed,’ he said. I've never 
thought I would be—never once from the time we started over 
here.’ 

“At the first crack of the machine guns on the slope opposite 
him York dropped to earth. He was in a narrow path leading to 
the emplacements. Directly in front lay the boche prisoners, 
groveling in fear of their comrades’ fire. The machine guns were 
less than 30 yards away and were blazing away straight down. 
Their stream of fire mowed off the tops of the bushes as though 
they had been cut with a seythe. 

“And then the second elder got going on his own account. Sight- 
ing as carefully as he was wont to do in the turkey matches at 
home in Tennessee he began potting the boches in their fox holes 
and the boches who were hiding behind trees and tl. boches who 
were firing at him from the shelter of logs, And with every shot 
he brought down an enemy: No; I am wrong; he showed me a 
crease on a tree bole later, and confessed his belief that he had 
missed that one. t 

Tou never heard such a clatter and ‘racket in all your life,’ 
he said. ‘I couldn't see any of our boys. Barly and Cutting had 
run along toward the left in front of me just before the battle 
started, but I didn't know where they were.“ 


SHOT THE WHOLE BUNCH 

It I'd moved, I'd have been killed in a second. The Germans 
were what saved me, I kept up close to them, and so the fellows 
on the hill had to fire a little high for fear of hitting their own 
men. The bullets were cracking just over my head and a lot of 
twigs fell down. f 

“* Well, I fired a couple of clips or so—things were moving 
pretty lively, so I don’t know how many I did shoot—and first 
thing I knew a boche got up and Nung a little bomb at me about 
the size of a silver dollar, It missed, and wounded one of the 
prisoners on the ground, and I got the boche—got him square. 

Next thing that happened, a lieutenant rose up from near 
one of them machine guns and he had seven men with him. The 
whole bunch came charging down the hill at me—like this. They 
held their guns like ‘this. 

“*T-had my automatic out by then and let them have it. Got 
the lieutenant right through the stomach and he dropped and 
screamed a lot. All the boches who were hit squealed just like 
pigs. Then I shot the others,’ 

Tou killed the whole bunch?“ 

“*Yes, sir. At that distance I couldn't miss.’ He killed this 
detachment before they could charge 20 yards down hill—eight 
men, 

“* As soon as the Germans saw the lieutenant drop, most of them 
quit firing their machine guns and the battle quieted down. 
I kept on shooting, but in a minute here comes the major who had 
surrendered with the first bunch, I reckon he had done some 
shooting at us himself, because I heard firing from the prisoners, 
and afterward I found out that his pistol was empty, 

He put his hand on my shoulder Tike this and said to me in 
English “Don't shoot any more, and I'l! make them surrender.” 
So I said, All right“; and he did so, and they did so.’ 

As York himself would phrase it, the battle now quieted down, 
and the boches descended from their positions on the hill. They 
came in droves; their arrival swelled the number of prisoners to 
90. 
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“ Meanwhile the enemy machine guns from the hills back of the 
Americans were still spitting wildly in their direction, aud none 
of the little detachment knew at that moment other Germans 
might arrive or an undiscovered nest open on them, Their own 
dead lay about, and they had three wounded, but it became im- 
perative that the detachment should return with their captures 
immediately, Accordingly Corporal York formed up the prisoners 
in column and placed his surviving comrades as escort. 

“To him came acting Sergeant Early and Corporal Cutting. 
The former said: ‘York, I'm shot, and shot bad. What'll I do? 
York answerd: ‘You can come out in rear of the column with 
the other boys.“ Private Donahue helped bring him in, for Early 
was seriously wounded. Corporal Cutting and Private Muzzi were 
able to walk out unassisted. 

“ After the turmoil of fighting none but a woodsman could have 
found his way back. York's sense of direction was perfect, but 
though he knew whither he wanted to go he did not know the 
best way of getting there. The boche major decided for him, 

“*Go along this path,’ he suggested, pointing down the one 
which skirted the base of the hill. 

“Of course York went the other way; that was all he needed 
to determine him. He formed up his prisoners, placed the major 
in front of him as a screen, a couple of other officers behind him, 
and started up the wide of the hill through the thick woods. The 
long line trudged behind, herded by the seven men left of the 
detachment, which Sergeant Early and the two other wounded 
bringing up the rear, All the boches had flung down their weapons 
and equipment on surrendering. The field of battle was littered 
with their stuff. 

„Just as we started I passed the body of Corpl. Murray 
Savage. York told me, strongly moved. ‘Him and I were 
cronies—he was my bunkie—but I had to leave him there. I 
didn’t dare to take my eye off the mob of prisoners.’ 

“ As they toiled up the hill the major tried to engage York in 
conversation. 

„How many men have you got? He inquired. 

“*T got a plenty,’ returned the second elder grimly, and made 
him step faster. 

It was impossible to see where they were going, on account 
of the thick brush, but York knew that the direction was right 
to bring them out on the side of the hill where the Americans 
ought to have established a post of command by this time. A 
hundred yards or more, and they were challenged. They had 
stumbled upon another boche machine-gun nest. York thrust the 
major in front of him, covered the crew with his pistol, and 
ordered them to surrender. They abandoned their weapons and 
equipment and joined the prisoners. 


BACK TQ SAFETY 


“During the journey back they flushed several more nests. 
In one the crew offered resistance. 

“*T had to shoot a man there, remarked Corporal York re- 
gretfully. ‘When we hit the next nest and I got ready to settle 
them it they didn’t give up, the major tapped me on the shoulder 
and said: “ Don’t kill any more and I'll make them surrender,’ ” 
and he did.“ 

“The result of these operations was that York and his small 
detachment pretty well cleaned up that hill before they arrived on 
the other side. He says that somebody was shooting at them 
from behind as they went along, but without any damage. 

“Probably this firing came from a bunch of machine gunners 
whom Captain Danforth accounted for half an hour later. With 
Sergeant Olson and two runners he easily captured 44 prisoners 
while going back for his support platoons. 

“On the far slope of the hill York heard a loud challenge of 
Halt!“ and perceived a bunch of doughboys about to fire. He 
shouted to them that he was bringing prisoners, and they per- 
mitted him to approach. The men were part of a detachment that 
had taken up position in the old abandoned trench York and his 
party had followed earlier in the day. 
lt was wearing on toward 10 o'clock when York and his 
column emerged from the scrub at the foot of the hill and halted 
near a dugout in which the attacking Americans had just established 
a battalion P. C. The battalion was now well up on the ridges 
fighting its way toward the Decauville Railroad. 

“*T certify that I personally counted the prisoners reported to 
the P. C. of the Second Battalion, Three hundred and twenty-eighth 
Infantry by Corp, Alvin C. York, Company G, Three hundred and 
twenty-cighth Infantry, on October 8, 1918, and found them to be 
132 in number.—Joseph A. Woods, first lieutenant, assistant 
division inspector,’ 

“ After reporting there York had to take his prisoners farther 
back. Their route lay through the valley for some distance, and a 
Boche lookout on a knoll atop Cornay gave the range to his ar- 
tillery. A few seconds, and shells began bursting close to the 
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column. The prisoners yelled and squealed, and some of them . 
attempted to scatter. The Americans herded them back into line, 
and York broke the whole column into a run, which was sustained 
until they got beyond the shelling.” 


Gen. Charles P. Summerall, the corps commander, had this to say 
about York: 


“Corporal York, your division commander has reported to me 
your exceedingly gallant conduct during the operations of your 
division in the Meuse-Argonne battle. I desire to express to you 
my pleasure and commendation for the courage, skill, and gallantry 
which you displayed on that occasion. It is an honor to command 
such soldiers as you. Your conduct reflects great credit not only 
upon the American Army but upon the American people. Your 
deeds will be recorded in the history of this Great War, and they 
will live as an inspiration not only to your comrades but to the 
generations that will come after us. I wish to commend you 
publicly and in the presence of the officers of your division." 


Also, from the History of the Eighty-second Division, by Lieut. Col. 
George E. Roosevelt: 


“The corps’ objective which the Three hundred and twenty- 
eighth Infantry reached on October 8 was a narrow-gauge railroad 
which supplied the German troops opposing the Seventy-elghth 
Division with food and ammunition. This strategic line was 
seized and held in an assault of great brilliancy by the Second 
Battalion, Three hundred and twenty-cighth Infantry. It was dur- 
ing this attack that Sergt. Alvin C. York, with some assistance 
from seren men in his squad, fought and whipped a first-class 
German battalion, capturing and bringing into our lines 132 
prisoners, including the German major and three other officers. 
This has been called the outstanding individual achievement of 
the war.” 


I also quote the following from an editorial in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, dated May 7, 1919: 


“While a certain type of mind will squirm these days as it 
reads of the honors that crowd the path of Sergt. Alyin C. York, 
of Tennessee, who, like the captains of Bible times, slew 25 
Germans and captured 132 in one engagement, although he was 
an elder in the Church of Christ and was opposed to war, at 
the same time, for most healthy minded Americans, York will 
stand as the best type of the American soldier. For Sergeant 
York was opposed to war and is still opposed to war. Though 
he has been medaled and honored by Congress and by Foch and is 
now being given practically the freedom of America, he is still 
the same simple elder of the Tennessee mountains and has not 
become a bloodthirsty monster or a eruel and relentless advocate 
of might as against right. No. Elder York when he was drafted 
saw there was a great idea back of America's participation in the 
war. He believed that “ righteousness exalteth a nation,” and also 
that it should prevail, and he convinced himself and others, too, 
that it was this country’s duty and his, by the way, not some other 
person's duty who was not an objector, to put an end to the 
threat of might with which Germany filled the earth. As a 
Christian, as Doctor Van Dyke has pointed out, York made that 
tremendous and necessary distinction between hate and righteous 
abhorrence of wrong, without which abhorrence moral and spiritual 
concepts are a mere feeble beating of the winds. So, as our own 
Muhlenberg did in the Revolutionary days, Elder York saw that 
there was a time for fighting as well as a time for prayer and ex- 
hortation. And that he returns to his homeland fit in body and 
mind, and modest withal, warrants the enthusiasm over him, since 
what he does and says is a rebuke to those who would have us be- 
lieve that this high police duty that our men performed across 
the ocean has permanently impaired the American character, As 
Sergeant York proves, as it were, on behalf of all his assoctates, 
it has given them a clearer vision of actualities and a new sense 
of the value of peace, but not a peace at the cost of dishonor, at 
the cost of right helpless before wrong, unpunished and unre- 
pentant.” 


Also, from an editorial of the Louisville Courier Journal of October 
11, 1919. 


“Alvin C. York, who might have lived in luxury like Mary 
Pickford had he been willing to capitalize his fame as a hero, is 
marvelously—to many persons incomprehensibly—modest, earnest, 
and unmercenary. His speech made in Louisville in the interest 
of the education of children in the mountains of Tennessee hardly 
is a revelation. His fame as a man of high ideals precedes him 
as far as his fame as a military hero, but his appearance in the 
flesh and his expression of the spirit impress anew the manliness 
of the man, which is even more inspiring than the achievement 
of the hero in the smoke and the sweat of battle. We admire the 
might and skill of a Trojan warrior. We revere the moral qualities 
of Lincoin. In the presence of Sergeant York, backwoodsman, 
blacksmith, farm hand, pillar of the local church, are combined 
the romantic attributes of a soldier of singular and all but incredi- 
ble achievement and the clear vision of the rare man of little 
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schooling and much reflection, who is the superior of the highly 
educated in essential enlightenment, 

It is said too often that the military hero is the mere dare- 
devil type, the sporting spirit who finds in war his first oppor- 
tunity for really worthy accomplishment. It is believed too widely 
that courage upon the battle field proceeds from the love of ex- 
eitement which makes the dashing polo player or rough rider or 
the reckless motorist. It is well for young Americans to hear 
from Sergeant York the following: 

I was offered many different kinds of positions, and to-night 
E could have $500,000 in bank if I'd accepted those offers, but I 
read in a little book I carried on the battle fields of France 
something that I remembered. It said: “ What does it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?“ 

“* When I came back here I remembered that those little ones 
in the mountains were struggling for something greater than 
money—the right to become upright and Christian men and 
women—and I thought I would show them the example.’ 

School histories of the recent war should contain a chapter 
felling the story of Alvin C. York's attitude toward his respon- 
sibilities after his return to America, 

“Like Putnam, who is credited in legend with having crept 
into a wolf's den and dispatched a destructive pariah, Sergeant 
York has the sort of self-confidence which makes possible Homeric 
achievement in a fight. Like Putnam he returned to the farm 
at the end of the war. Putnam’s fame is everlasting, because 
he is compared with Cincinnatus. York’s fame will live because 
of his Lincolnian simplicity and moral steadfastness, not be- 
cause of the incident in the Argonne solely.” 

Your committee sets forth the official military citations that ac- 
companied the award of the Congressional Medal of Honor, which 
citation is as follows: 

“General Orders No. 59.—War Department.—Washington, May 
3. 1919. Award of Medal of Honor. By direction of the Presi- 
dent, under the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
July 9, 1918, the Medal of Honor was awarded April 11, 1919, 
in the name of Congress, for conspicuous gallantry in action in 
France to the following-named enlisted men of the United States 
Army: 

“* Alvin C. York (Serial No. 1910421), corporal, Co. G, Three 
hundred and twenty-eighth Infantry. For conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity above and beyond the call of duty in action with 
the enemy near Chatel-Chehery, France, October 8, 1918. After 
his platoon had suffered heavy casualties, Corporal York assumed 
command, Fearlessly leading seven men, he charged with great 
daring a machine-gun nest which was pouring deadly and inces- 
sant fire upon his platoon. In this heroic feat the machine-gun 
nest was taken, together with 4 officers and 128 men and several 
guns.““ 

Major General Duncan, who commanded the Eighty-second or All- 
American Division, and who presented the Medal of Honor, said in an- 
nonneing the award: 

“The commanding general takes particular pride in announcing 
to the command this fine example of courage and self-sacrifice. 
Such deeds are evidence of that spirit and heroism which is in- 
nate in the highest type of American soldier and responds un- 
failingly to the call of duty wherever or whenever it may come.“ 

Petain, the Marshal of France, Commander of the French Armies, 
issued the following citation to Alvin C. York in Order No. 16046, 
dated April 13, 1919: 

“ General headquarters of the French armies of the East. With 
the approbation of the commander in chief of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces in France, the marshal of France, commander in 
chief of the French Armies of the East, cites in the award of the 
army Corpl. Alvin C. York, No, 1910421, Company G, Three hun- 
dred and twenty-eighth Regiment American Infantry. All the non- 
commissioned officers of his platoon having been put out of the 
battle, he took command, and with 7 men succeeded in reducing to 
silence a nest of enemy machine guns, capturing 182 prisoners, 4 of 
whom were officérs, and several machine guns.” 

Marshal Foch, commander in chief of the allied armies, decorated 
Sergeant York with the croix de guerre with palm. General Pershing, 
commander in chief of the American Expeditionary Forces, decorated 
him with the distinguished service cross. The King of Montenegro 
awarded him with the medaille de bravours. The French Government 
awarded him its medal of honor, The Italian Government awarded to 
him its medal of honor and the Italian croce di gerra. The State of 
Tennessee awarded him a medal of honor, 

In bestowing the croix de guerre with palm on April 24, 1919, Mar- 
shal Foch said: 

“What you did was the greatest thing ever accomplished by any 
soldier of any of the armies of Europe.“ 

On the oecasion of his Janding in New York on the return from the 
war, on May 24, 1919, he was met by generals, admirals, Congressmen, 
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and many notables. That night he was the chief guest at a dinner of 
128 members of the Tennessee Society at the Waldorf Hotel. Maj. Gen. 
George B. Duncan, commander of the Eighty-second Division of the 
American forces, of which York, as a member of Company G, Three hun- 
dred and twenty-eighth Infantry, was a part, paid Sergeant York this 
tribute: 

This is a very unique experience, indeed. I have talked with 
soldiers a great deal, but this is the first time in my life I have 
been the guest to honor one, It is an especial distinction to have 
on one side the admiral who safely conducted us to Europe —viee 
Admiral Gleayes, of Nashville—and on the other side to be re- 
flected in the glory of one of the most distinguished soldiers the 
world has produced. His deeds are of the character that go down 
in history, upon which boys and girls of our country are fed to 
make them patriotic and in time of emergency to emulate the exam- 
ple he set.” 

On his arrival at Nashville, the capital of his State, in May, 1919, 
York was given a great ovation at the Ryman Auditorium, fully 6,000 
People being present. In answer to many tributes paid him, York, 
among other things, said: 

“The American Army in France and in Europe has had the 
opportunity to accomplish the greatest victory ever known. They 
did it with a will. They did it with a spirit, and I say that the 
American Army is the greatest Army in the world to-day. 

“And as America is the only nation that has the greatest 
generation of young men, let's make it a better Nation and a 
more Christian Nation, Let’s better the towns and cities; but, 
first, let's better ourselves.“ 

The people of Tennessee have given to him a farm in Fentress 
County, near his former home, and he is now engaged in cultivating 
that farm. Recently he had a destructive fire, burning his barn and 
Some of his stock and much grain. He is also engaged in educational 
work, He has refused to go on the movie stage or to lecture for money 
for himself or do any of the other things for the purpose of adver- 
tising himself or making money out of his patriotic conduct during 
the war. This is a very high and dignified position and one that ought 
to be emulated. The Government of the United States can well afford 
to give him this honor of a commission and to retire him on the small 
annual pay that will go to him in the event the bill is passed and he 
is appointed and retired by the President. 

Nor, in the opinion of your committee, will this action be regarded 
as a precedent that will ever be embarrassing to the Congress. Perhaps 
no one in the war performed a more conspicuous act of bravery, and 
instead of its being a precedent that the people of the United States 
would not want followed, it will be a precedent showing the high esteem 
in which the people of the United States hold a conspicuous act of 
bravery upon the part of one of its enlisted soldiers, and therefore your 
committee earnestly recommends that the bill be passed. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1548) to amend section 9 of an 
act entitled “An act to define, regulate, and punish trading 
with the enemy, and for other purposes.” approved March 4, 1928, 
as amended, reported it with amendments and submitted a re- 
port (No. 507) thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on May 6, 1924, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1631. An act to authorize the deferring of payments of 
reclamation charges; and 

S. 2902. An act authorizing the acquiring of Indian lands on 
the Fort Hall Indian Reservation, in Idaho, for reservoir pur- 
poses in connection with the Minidoka irrigation project. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 8253) to amend section 8929, Revised Statutes, 
relating to exclusion of fraudulent devices and lottery para- 
phernalia from the mails; 

A bill (S. 3254) to amend section 4041, Revised Statutes, en- 
abling the Postmaster General to forbid payments of postal 
money orders in connection with the exclusion of fraudulent 
devices and lottery paraphernalia from the mails; 

A bill (S. 3255) to amend section 213, act of March 4, 1909 
(Criminal Code), affixing penalties for use of mails in con- 
nection with fraudulent devices and lottery paraphernalia; and 

A bill (S. 8256) to amend section 215, act of March 4, 1909 
(Criminal Code), penalizing fraudulent use of the mails; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3257) to amend section 27 of the national defense 
act, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3258) to create a national police bureau, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3259) for the relief of Herbert R. Cornforth (with 
aceompanying papers); and 

(By request): A bill (S. 8260) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of the estate of Henry H. Sibley, deceased; to 
the Committee on Claims.- 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 8261) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to William 
Horton Brown; to the Commitee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO TAX-REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO FLOOD CONTROL BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 8070) authorizing prelimi- 
nary examinations and surveys of sundry streams with a view 
to the control of their floods, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


SALARIES LN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. SHIELDS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1898) to readjust the compensa- 
tion of postmasters and reclassify and readjust the salaries 
and compensation of employees in the Postal Service, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revennes of such 
Distriet for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 

was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


TAX BEDUCTION 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate and proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Fernald Khg Sheppard 
Ball Ferris La Shields 
Bayard Fess Lodge Shipstead 
Bo Fletcher M Nar Shortridge 
Rrandegee Frazier McKinley Simmons 
Bruce George MeLean t 
Bursum Gerry McN Stephens 
— — 8 Mayficid abate 
pper ooding Swanson 
Caraway Hale Neely Trammell 
Colt Harris Norbeck Wadsworth 
Copeland Howell Oddie - Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Johnson, Minn. Pepper Warren 
Dale Tones, N. Mex. Phipps Watson 
Dial Jones, Wash. „Mo. Weller 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Pa. Ulis 
Ernst Keyes Robinson 


Mr. McNARY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sire], and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] are 
attending a meeting of -the Committee on Agriculture and 
F 


orestry. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lewnoor] is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Towa [Mr. 
Brooxuarr], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHURST], and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are attending 
5 hearing before a special investigating committee of the 
Senate. 


i 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from | 

Louisiana [Mr. RaNS DELL] and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 

Swanson] are necessarily detained on business of the Senate. | 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators have 
answered to their names, There is a quorum present. 

EXEMPTIONS FROM INCOME TAX WHERD COST OF COLLECTION EQUALS OR 

EXCEEDS TAX——EEDUCTION IN NUMBER OF RETURNS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to call attentian to my 
amendment exempting all single persons whose net incomes do 
not exceed $2,000 each and all heads of families and married 
persons living with their husbands or wives whose net incomes 
do not exceed $3,000 each from payment of any income tax 
whatever and from making income-tax returns, My amend- 
ment also provides that in computing their net incomes such 
persons shall deduct the credits for dependents authorized by 
law. This credit is now $400 for each dependent, but I hope 
the Congress will see fit to increase it. 

To my mind the greatest objection to the Mellon plan, Which 
the Senate Finance Committee on a strictly party vote has 
adopted, and to the revenue bill as it passed the House is their 
failure to furnish greater relief to men and women, particu- 
larly those with families, whose small incomes are completely 
absorbed in providing the necessities of life. 

In discussing this matter in the Senate a few days ago I 
stated that when the sixteenth amendment was adopted to 
authorize an income tax to be collected those who favored it 
never dreamed it was to be so perverted as to thrust the hands 
of the taxgatherer into the pockets of the laborer, farmer, and 
small business man and take from them the necessities of life 
while it relieved the rieh of their fair share of the tax burden 
they could so easily carry. The poor man is already taxed indi- 
rectly more than be can bear through the Republican high pro- 
tective tariff, which increases the price of everything aud adds 
to the cost of living. 

I also stated that if I had my way no married man with an 
income of $5,000 or less would be required to pay one cent 
income tax. He needs all he can make to support and educate 
his family. While I shall support measures to bring this about, 
I realize that it will not be possible during the present session 
of Congress. 

Secretary Mellon says there would be 4,361,357 taxpayers 
under his plan, and the number would be the same under the 
revenue bill as it passed the House, or under the law as it 
stands to-day. This is the number that would actually pay 
some income tax, and it does not include those men and women— 
3.072.191 in 1921—who ure required under existing law to make 
returns, but who pay no income tax on account of the deduc- 
tions and exemptions allowed them. 

The credit allowed by law to each individual in computing his 
or her income tax, known as the personal exemption, is for a 
single person $1,000 and for a head of a family or married 
person living with husband or wife $2,500, unless the net 
income is in excess of $5,000, in which case the personal exemp- 
tion for a head of a family or married person is only $2,000. 

Secretary Mellon also says that raising the personal exemp- 
tion from $1,000 to $2,000 for single persons and from $2,500 
to $3,000 for heads of families and married persons living with 
their husbands and wives would reduce the number of tax- 
payers to 1,878,904. My amendment does not raise the personal 
exemptions, as does the amendment of the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. TRAMMELLIJ, to which I shall refer later, but it does 
exempt altogether from payment of any income tax those single 
persons whose net incomes do not exceed $2,000 each and those 
heads of families and married persons whose net incomes do 
not exceed $3,000 each. 

There is a vast difference in the effect upon revenue receipts 
between my plan of exempting certain classes or groups from 
payment of any income tax whatever and that of raising the 
personal exemptions, though the reduction in number of tax- 
payers would be the same. i 

If we raise the personal exemption, we reduce the taxes of 
all taxpayers, rich and poor, and the reduction of the taxes of 
the rich will be four times as great as that of the man or 
woman with small income. For instance. raising the personal 
exemption $1,000 for a man whose unearned income, less the 
credits allowed by law, exceeds $8,000 reduces his income tax 
$60, while the same raise of the personal exemption for the 
man whose earned income, less the credits allowed, does not 
exceed $4,000 would reduce his tax only $15, under the rates 
provided in the bill as it passed the House. 

I shall later show that the loss to the Government by raising 
the personal exemptions $1,000 for single persons and $500 
for heads of families and married persons, as proposed in the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida, would be many times 
as great as under my plan of exempting those single persons 
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whose net incomes range from $1,000 to $2,000 and those heads 
of families and married persons whose net incomes range from 
2,500 to $3,000 from payment of any income tax. 


NO REDUCTION IN TAXPAYERS NOW 


To return to the consideration of the number of taxpayers, 
which, as I have stated, will be the same under the revenue bill 
as it passed the House as under the Mellon plan; that is, 4,361,- 
357. This would also be the number of taxpayers in 1924 
under existing law, if Secretary Mellon’s estimate is correct. 

My amendment, as well as the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida, according to the statement of Secretary Mellon, 
would reduce the number of taxpayers to 1,878,904. In other 
words, 2,482,453 (4,361,357 less 1,878,904), or in round numbers 
2,500,000 men and women of small means, who are now required 
to pay income tax, will be wholly exempt from such tax, if 
either of these amendments is adopted. 

The number exempted under my amendment is 57 per cent of 
those who now pay taxes, and I am glad to say, Mr. President, 
that we can furnish this much-needed relief to these 2,500,000 
hard-working people, many of whom earn their incomes by the 
sweat of their brows, without great loss to the Government, 
because the cost of collecting their tax in most cases exceeds 
the amounts collected, as I shall show later. 

At my request, Mr. Joseph S. McCoy, Govefnment actuary, 
has made estimates of the loss in revenue that would result 


tion in the number of employees and other operating expenses 
of the income tax division of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
resulting from the 2,500,000 or 57 per cent reduction in the 
number of taxpayers and the still greater reduction in the 
number of income-tax returns to be examined, passed upon, 
filed, and later reexamined for final settlement. 

The amendment of the Senator from Florida increases the 
personal exemptions of all single persons from $1,000 to $2,000 
and of all heads of families and married persons from $2,500 
to $3,000, unless the net income is in excess of $5,000, in which 
case ‘the increase is from $2,000 to $2,500, As I have stated, 


| this increase of the personal exemption applies to all tax- 


from the adoption of my amendment, as well as from the adop- | 


tion of the amendment of the Senator from Florida. In both 
estimates he used, as I have done in my estimate, the tax 
rates in the revenue bill as it passed the House. 

Based upon the statistics of incomes from returns for 1921, 
Mr. McCoy estimates that the loss in revenue under my amend- 
ment would be $15,000,000 a year. We can, therefore, relieve 
from taxation 57 per cent of all the taxpayers and only lose 
$18,000,000 in revenue. 

Based upon the incomes anticipated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for 1924 Mr. McCoy estimates that my amendment would 
cause a loss in revenue of about $25,000,000. 

He states that his estimates are conservative from the view- 
point of the Treasury Department, in other words, the Treas- 
ury is fully protected. 

While the estimate of Mr. McCoy based upon the statistics 
for 1921 ($18,000,000) may not be far from correct, though I 
do believe it is high, I think I can demonstrate that the esti- 
mate based on anticipated incomes for 1924 is not justified. 

Secretary Mellon, as I have stated, estimates that there will 

be 4,861,357 taxpayers in 1924, while the actual number of tax- 
payers for 1921 was only 3,589,985. In making his estimate of 
the number for 1924 the Secretary has, therefore, added nearly 
80 per cent to the actual number for 1921. 

Based upon this 30 per cent increase, Secretary Mellon esti- 
mates that my amendment would reduce the number of tax- 
payers by 2,482,453, or in round numbers 2,500,000. 

The income taxes that would be paid by the single persons 
exempted by my amendment range from a few cents for those 
whose net incomes only slightly exceed $1,000 to $15, the maxi- 
mum, for those whose incomes are $2,000. The average tax 
for this group would therefore be $7.50. 

The income taxes that would be paid by the heads of families 
and married persons exempted by my amendment range from 
a few cents for those whose net incomes only slightly exceed 
82.500 to $7.50 for those whose net incomes are $3,000. The 
average tax for this group would therefore be only $3.75. 

If all of the taxpayers exempted by my amendment were 
single persons, the total reduction in revenue receipts would be 
$18,750,000—2,500,000 multiplied by $7.50. 

If all of the taxpayers exempted by amendment were heads 
of families or married persons, the total reduction would be 
only $9,375,000—2,500,000 multiplied by 83.75. 

Of course, Mr. President, all of these taxpayers do not belong 
to either class, this computation shows conclusively that 
the loss in revenue °eipts resulting from the reduction of 
2,500,000 in the number of taxpayers, or 57 per cent, can not 
exceed $18,750,000. It would be somewhere between this fig- 
ure and $9,375,000. 

It should not be forgotten that Mr. Mellon's estimate of the 
number of taxpayers for_1924 is nearly 30 per cent greater 
than the actual number for 1921. His estimate of the number 
of taxpayers for 1924 in the groups or brackets exempted by 
my amendment is also about 30 per cent greater than the actual 
number in these brackets for the year 1921. 

Mr. MecCoy’s lower estimate, $18,000,000, may therefore be 
taken as the maximum loss in revenue receipts that would 
result from the adoption of my amendment; and I shall show 
later that this loss will be to a large extent offset by the reduc- 


payers, whether their incomes are large or small, while my 
amendment applies only to those incomes that do not exceed 
$2,000 for single persons and $3,000 for others. 

Based upon the 1921 income-tax statistics, Mr. MeCoy, the 
Government actuary, estimates that the adoption of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida will result in a loss in reve- 
nue of about $115,000,000. 

Based upon anticipated increases for 1924, Mr. McCoy esti- 
8 the loss under this amendment would be about $160,- 

I am convinced, however, that the estimates by Mr. McCoy of 
the effect of the amendment of the Senator from Florida are 
much too high; but there can be no doubt that the loss in 
revenue would be very much greater than under my plan, while 
the number of taxpayers that would be exempt from payment 
of any income tax would be the same in either case. 


COST OF ADMINISTERING INCOME TAX LAW 


On March 31, 1924, there were 7,483 Government employees 
engaged exclusively on income-tax work, at an annual rate of 
salary of $15,676,160. The allotment for travel. expenses and 
subsistence for this force amounts to $1,835,000, and for rent 
and miscellaneous expenses $292,000. The total annual allow- 
ance for the force engaged exclusively on income-tax work, 
which includes the income-tax field force and the bureau force 
of the income-tax unit, is therefore $17,303,150. These statis- 
tics have been furnished me by the department. 

In addition to this force, which is engaged exclusively on 
income-tax work, there were employed, on March 31, 1924, in 
the 65 collection districts throughout the United States and in 
Hawaii 6,598 employees at an annual rate of salary of $10,- 
745,300. The allotment for travel expenses and subsistence 
for the 65 collection districts amounts to $1,230,000 and for rent 
and miscellaneous expenses $445,000, making a total annual al- 
lowance of $12,421,300 for this branch of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau. ’ 

With reference to the collection districts, the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, in a letter to me of April 28, 1924, 
from which I obtained my information as to number of 
employees and allotments of funds, states: 


It is almost impossible to tell just what part of the collector's force 
is engaged exclusively on income-tax work, as this force is also em- 
ployed in the collection of all taxes of whatever nature, but income 
tax constitutes a large per cent of their work. The work of this 
force is, therefore, of such a nature as to make segregation difficult. 


You will observe that the acting commissioner says “ in- 
come tax constitutes a large per cent of their work“; that is, 
the work of the collector’s foree. If this “large per cent” 
amounts to one-half, the annual allowance for income-tax col- 
lections would be $6,210,650, which with the $17,303,160 for the 
force engaged exclusive on income-tax work, would make the 
cost to the Government of collecting the income taxes and 
keeping the records pertaining thereto $23,513,810. 

If the “large per cent” amounts to three-fifths, the annual 
allowance for income-ta® collections would be $7,452,780, and 
the total cost of collegting income tax and keeping records 
$24,755,940. 

From the acting commissioner’s letter it is evident that the 
Government is now spending in the vicinity of $25,000,000 to 
collect the Federal income taxes, or an average of about $6 
for each taxpayer. 

INCOME-TAX RETURNS 


In order to determine the full effect.of my amendment upon 
the appropriations required for collection of income taxes and 
for keeping the records incident thereto, let us consider the 
matter of income-tax returns. 

Under the present law a single person, or a married person 
not living with husband or wife, is not required to make an 
income-tax return unless his or her net income exceeds the 
personal exemption of $1,000. A married person living with 
husband or wife must, however, make a return to the Govern- 
ment if his or her income exceeds $2,000, though the per- 
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sonal exemption is $2,500, In other words, the Government 
can trust the single person or the married person not living 
with husband or wife to come forward and pay the income 
tax, but if the income of the married person living with hus- 
band er wife approaches within $500 of the personal exemp- 
tion he or she must make a return so the Government can see 
for itself that the happily married man or woman does not 
escape paying the income tax. 

Again, if the single man should happen to haye a dependent 
mother, for instance, and his income is between $1,000 and 
$1,400 he must make a return to the Government, though he 
well knows that the additional credit of $400 allowed him be- 
cause of the dependency of his mother will exempt him from 
payment of any income tax. Apparently a married man living 
with his wife or a single man with dependents is regarded 
with suspicion by income-tax collectors, but if the married 
man's wife quits him and the dependent mother of the single 
man dies, both can be trusted again. 

I will admit that acquiring a wife, or having a mother to 
support, dees make it difficult for the poor man to save enongh 
money to pay his income tax, and to relieve such people from 
the burden of taxation is the principal purpose of my amend- 
ment. I do not, however, admit that marrying or caring for 
dependent relatives makes a man any less honest. 

I am glad to see that the Senate Finance Committee pro- 
poses to change the law se the married man living with his 
wife will not have to make a return unless his net income 
exceeds his personal exemption of $2,500. The Finance Com- 
mittee, however, apparently shares with the tax collectors their 
distrust of the single man who is good to his aged mother and 
the happily married man who is blessed with children. They 
will still be required to make returns if their net incomes 
exceed their personal exemptions, even though the credits 
allowed for their dependent mothers and children would excuse 
them from paying any tax. 

MORE KNOWLEDGE ABOUT RETURNS NOW 

Mr. President, any man or woman who can campute his or 
her net income to determine whether or not a return is re- 
quired by the present law can without difficulty tell whether 
or not the net income exceeds the personal exemption plus the 
credit for dependents, which is now $400 for each, as every 
person with a dependent well knows. This is a simple prob- 
lem in addition and subtraction, and does not require an 
income-tax expert to solve it. 

A few years ago there may have been some excuse for calling 
for returns from those whose incomes approach the personal 
exemption plus the credits for dependents, but experience in 
computing net incomes and credits for dependents has changed 
all this. 

During the calendar year 1921, 6,662,176 persons submitted 
income tax returns, while the number of taxpayers was only 
3,589,985. In other words, as I have already stated, 3.072.191 
persons made returns but were not required to pay any tax, 
because the credits for dependents, and so forth, together with 
their personal exemptions, exceeded their net incomes. 

My amendment would eliminate these useless returns and 
dispense with the thousands of Government clerks now em- 
ployed in examining and filing them. It would also relieve the 
poor man and woman of the trouble and expense of preparing 
income-tax returns when they well know they do not have to 
pay any tax. 

No. doubt the income-tax examiners do catch some ignorant 
and dishonest tax dodgers by geing over the returns of the 
8,000,000 men and women who claim exemption from payment 
of income tax, but nevertheless make returns as required by 
law, ‘The number of such tax dodgers is, however, compara- 
tively small, and the Government, I am convinced, spends many 
times as much in clerks’ salaries as the recovered taxes 
umount to, 

Mr. President, the very best way of catching the dishonest 
tax dodger is the plan now employed of giving wide publicity 
to the names of those who have made income-tax returns. 
The list of these names posted in the town or village post 
oflice or other public place where fhe neighbors, friendly and 
unfriendly, can scrutinize it does more to discourage the dis- 
honest man from attempting to evade his tax than the work 
of the thousands of clerks going over these millions of useless 
income-tax returns, 

I realize that the income-tax clerks and officials claim it is 
necessary to have these returns. The jobs of thousands of 
them depend upon a continuance of the present practice. If 
we listened to these people or blindly acted upon their advice, 
every man and woman in the United States would be required 
to 12 1 55 income-tax returns, however small their incomes 
might 


These officials and clerks say that the returns of the people 
who pay no taxes are simple, and that little time is required to 
examine them. . 

Mr. President, the forms for these returns are exactly the 
same as for the three million and more taxpayers whose net 
incomes do not exceed 85,000. 

There are only about half a million taxpayers whose net 
incomes exceed $5,000, and of these only 172,359 have incomes’ 
exceeding $10,000. 

For the tax examiner the returns of the latter class—those 
whose incomes exceed $10,000—are the only ones that present 
any difficulty, and they amount in numbers to only 2.59 per 
cent of the number of returns filed for the year 1921. 

It is evident, then, that the greater part of the time of the 
thousands of income-tax examiners is spent upon the returns 
called simple by the tax officials. 

In addition to the elimination of more than 3,000,000 re- 
turns now required from those who pay no tax my amend- 
ment would dispense with returns from the 2,500,000 taxpayers 
that in the future become exempt from income tax. 

5,500,000 RETURNS WOULD BE BLIMINATED 

My amendment would therefore effect a reduction in the 
number of returns of about 5,500,000, which is about three- 
fourths of the number that will be made for 1924 if the law 
is not changed. ‘ 

It is true, as the income-tax officials say, that it requires only 
a short time to examine one of these simple returns, but when 
you multiply this short time by five and a half millions you will 
find the Government is spending millions of dollars for the ex- 
amination of returns that would be dispensed with under my 
amendment. To this should be added the expense of collect- 
ing the tax from the 2,500,000 men and women exempted by my 
amendment and the expense of keeping account of their re- 
mittances, usually quarterly, and the expense of reexamining 
the returns and accounts for final settlement. 

The 57 per cent reduction in the number of taxpayers and the 
75 per cent reduction of the number of income-tax returns that 
would result from the adoption of my amendment ought, Mr. 
President, to effect a reduction of about 50 per cent in the ap- 
propriation for employees and other operating expenses of the 
income tax division of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

I have already shown from a recent letter of the Acting Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue that the collection of income taxes 
is now costing the Government in the vicinity of $25,000,000. 

NET LOSS WILL Nor EXCERD $6,000,000 

If we deduct 50 per cent of this amount, or say $12,000,000, 
from $18,000,000, which I have shown is the maximum lass in 
revenue receipts under my amendment, it will be found that the 
net loss to the Government through the exemption of 2,500,000 
former taxpayers from further payments of income taxes will 
not exceed $6,000,000. A 

Mr. President, several hundred thousand of the taxpayers 
exempted by my amendment would pay about a dollar each, 
and many of them would pay only a few cents, under the tax 
rates in the revenue bill as it passed the House. For instance, 
the income tax of a single man with an income of $1,001 or of 
a married man with an income of $2,501 is just 14 cents. The 
average tax of the 2,500,000 men and women exempted by my 
amendment is $7.50 for single persons and $3.75 for heads of 
families and married persons, as I have already shown. 

The difference in the effect of the amendment upon the tax of 
heads of families including married persons and upon single 
persons is due to the fact that the personal exemption is now 
$2,500 for the former (unless their incomes exceed $5,000 each), 
while it is only $1,000 for single persons. 

I have also shown that the average cost of collecting income 
taxes is about $6 for each taxpayer. 

It is therefore evident, Mr. President, that fer the vast 
majority of the 2,500,000 taxpayers exempted by my amend- 
ment, the tax will be less than the average cost of collecting 
income taxes. For the Government to force a man to pay tax 
when it will cost more to collect it than the tax amounts to 
is uneconomical, to say the least, if it is not really absurd. 

The 2,500,000 taxpayers exempted by my amendment belong 
to the large class of laboring people whose small incomes, us I 
have stated, are completely absorbed in providing the necessi- 
ties of life. They are, therefore, enfitled to special considera- 
tion in the matter of taxes by the Congress. 

RARNED-INCOME DISTINCTION FINALLY ADOPTED 

Mr, President, in October, 1921, I introduced an amendment 
to the revenue bill providing for a 50 per cent reduction of the 
normal tax on earned incomes, but the amendment was de- 
feated by a strictly party vote, because the Republican Secre- 
tary of the Treasury reported that the plan to make a dis- 
tinction between earned and unearned incomes was not 
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workable. That was two years ago, when we voted on the 
revenue bill. 

Two years later the same Republican Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Mellon, adopted my plan bodily, except as to 
the per cent .of reduction, and incorporated it in the bill or 
plan ‘that now hears his name. 

This eurned-income provision of the revenue bill recently 
passed the House without a dissenting vote, and so far as I 
am aware no opposition to it has been voiced in the Senate. 

If my amendment exempting 2,500,000 hard-working men 
and women with small incomes from payment of income taxes 
meets the fate of my -earned-income tax amendment of 1921, 
I predict that it will be among the first «measures taken up 
and passed by the newly elected Congress when it assembles 


next year. 

The justice of the measure can not be denied, and when these 
2,500,000 taxpayers begin to realize that all or nearly all of 
the hard-earned money they pay to the Government is eaten 
up by the salaries and other expenses of the Government clerks 
employed in examining their income-tax returns and keeping 
accounts of their tax payments, and that the Government itself 
derives little if any benefit from the taxes, they will, I predict, 
let their Representatives in Congress understand in no uneer- 
tain terms that this uneconomical feature of the income tax 
law must be changed. 


CHILD-LABOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, before we continue on the 
revenue bill I desire to renew a request which I made the other 
day, as we are drawing near, I hope, to the end of the revenue 
bill—a request for unanimous consent that we take up the 
child-labor amendment when the bill now pending. is disposed of. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts the calendar number of the measure to which he 
refers? 

Mr. LODGE. There ‘is a House joint resolution -as well as 
a Senate joint .resolution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have no.objection to pro- 
ceeding to the consideration of the joint resolution. Person- 
ally, I Should like to see it taken up und disposed of. I think, 
however, in view of the small attendance in the Senate, that 
a quorum should be in attendance. 

1 yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator desires to call a quorum, 
I have no objection. I was going to object myself. 

Mr. ROBINSON, If the Senator is going to object, there 
is no use in suggesting the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I object, Mr. ‘President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘Objection is made. 


DEPRESSION IN COTTON MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President. on May 5 I 
offered .a xesolution asking for certain infermation from the 
United States Tariff Commission in reference to the effect, if 
any at all, upon the cotton textile industry of importations of 
cotton cloth into this country. The ‘Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Dra] objected to two clauses in the resolution, whieh 
I have eliminated. ‘I now ask:unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution as modified, and for its 
adoption with the changes made. > 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will it lend to any discussion? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No discussion at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution as modified. 

The reading clerk read Senate Resolution 219, submitted by 
Mr. Warsa of Massachusetts on the 5th instant, as modified, 
as follows: 

‘Whereas a prolonged depression of exceptional magnitude has and is 
occurring in the cotton textile industry, causing an attendant decrease 
in production of 40 to 60 per cent and general unemployment and ‘its 
consequent want and distress in communities where this industry is 
located: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Tarif Commission be, and hereby 
is, directed to furnish to Wie Senate as expeditiously as possible, if 
not incompatible with the public interests, all available facts requested 
hereinafter : 

(1) Is the present depression in the cotton manufacturing industry 
confined to the United States, or is it world-wide? 

(2) To what extent and for how long a period has the present 
depression in the cotton manufacturing industry of this country been 
apparent? 


(83). What Je the qnantity and value of cotton cloth imported into 
and exported from the United States under the present tariff act as 
compared with these under the gets af 1909? 

() What is the percentage of imports and exports, as compared to 
the domestic production, of cotton cloth in the census years 1909, 1914, 
1919, 1921, and 1923? 

(5) What types of cotton cloths constitute the bulk of the import 
trade, and are these cloths similar or different in character from those 
produced in this country? 

(86) What are the main reasons for the Importation of cotton cloths 


in partienlar; are such imports due primarily to price or to quality? 


(7) To what extent has the domestic industry been affected by the 
post-war increases in the importation of cotton cloths? 

(8) Would changes in the present tariff rates on cotton -cloths be of 
material assistance in stimulating production and restoring prosperity 
to this industry? 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that two questions in 
the original resolution have been stricken from the resolution. 
One of them reads as follows: 


3. To what extent is the present depression due to the high price 
of cotton, particularly in curtailing the consumption of cotton .cloth, 
and to what estent is it due to other causes? 


I think that is a very important inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator that both the third and fourth questions are very im- 
portant. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And I thought I would 
incorporate them in another resolution; but the situation in 
this industry now is such that it is imperative that the pub- 
lie should have immediate information as to the extent to 
which importations of cotton cloth are affecting the industry, 
and I thought ‘that at a later time I would present a resolu- 
tion.embodying the third and fourth questions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the third and fourth questions are 
the very substance of the resolution. I believe they are the 
basis of whatever information we ought to have. 

Mr. WALSH .of Massachusetts. Personally, I think it is 
self-apparent that the high price of cotton necessarily affects 
the consumption of cotton cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as the price of wool affects the price of 
woolens, and so with anything else, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it is also self- 
apparent that long hours of labor in one community and 
short hours of labor in another community and other labor 
costs naturally affect the curtailment of the industry in one 
locality as against another locality When a depression oc- 
curs. l 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. ‘President—— 

Mr. WALSH of ‘Massachusetts. I hope the Senator will not 
press the matter, but will let me get through this morning 
that part of the resolution that is agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT ‘pro tempore. ‘This is a request for 
unanimous consent and ‘is not debatable. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts why he confines his inquiry to cloth? 
A great deal of cotton ‘is used in the manufacture of other 

ods. 

80 Mr WALSH of Massachusetts. ‘The cotton cloth textile 
industry more than any other industry in the country is de- 
pressed to-day, and it is being alleged that it is due to im- 
portations of a certain class of cotton cloth from England. 
That is why I am asking the ‘Tariff Commission to give us 
the information which they have available for the public. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator does not understand my question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the ‘Senator will not 
press an objection now. This is a resolution calling for infor- 
mation only. 

Mr. McLEAN. It would affect cotton stockings, cotton under- 
wear, and other things. I think the whole cotton industry ought 
to be inciuded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I would like to have some in- 
formation before the resolution is acted upon. I would like to 
know whether the resolution provides for an inquiry into the 
conditions of agriculture, and the possibility of the farmer being 
able to buy cotton goods at the present time. 

Mr. WALSH of ‘Massachusetts. I do not happen to come 
from an agricultural State. If I did, and felt that information 
was available in the departments here that would help that 
industry, I would offer a resolution calling for it. My resolu- 
tion relates to an industry that is depressed in my Stute. 
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When the Senator offers one asking information in regard to 
agriculture, I will be glad to vote for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall object to the consideration of the reso- 
lution at this time. I will ask the Senator if he will not bring 
it up at another time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I have a right to 
have the information, and I shall object to the Senate recessing. 
We have not had a morning hour for days, and I think the 
Senate ought to be allowed to get a little information in regard 
to what effect importations and the tariff law have upon the un- 
employment of thousands of people. I think the Senator ought 
to realize that there will be objections to recessing and to con- 
sideration of the revenue bill if we can not get this information. 
Of course, if a morning hour session will be held we can debate 
the resolution, and I shall insist upon such action as makes it 
possible to get action. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am in favor of this, and of going still fur- 
ther : : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is the second time I 
have tried to get unanimous consent. It is most unusual to re- 
fuse a request for information. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I give the Senator notice that 
I shall object to any further recesses until we have a morning 
hour and dispose of this resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. 

Mr. GOODING. Tet me say that I am very much in favor of 
the resolution, but it should go far enough to inquire into the 
greatest purchaser of cotton goods in America. The farmer at 
the present time is making a fight to keep the wolf from the 
door, and if the Senator will help remedy the condition of agri- 
culture, there will not be any trouble about the spindles in the 
cotton mills being kept going. 


RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR WALSH OF MONTANA 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I ask that a speech delivered by 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] over the radio 
last night from Station WRC, Washington, D. C., on“ The oil 
scandal” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 


ADDRESS or Hox. THOMAS J. WALSH, SENIOR SENATOR FROM MONTANA, 
DELIVERED May 6, 1924, Oven THE RADIO PROM STATION WRC, WasH- 
INTON, D. C. 

THE OIL SCANDAL 

A keen contributor to one of the great metropolitan journals in a 

recent communication of an ironical character began his letter thus: 
“Allow me to introduce THoMas J. WALsH, a Senator from Mon- 
tana, the man who is responsible for the ofl scandal. If it were 

not for him, there would be no oil scandal.” 

I am that offender. More denunciation has been heaped upon my 
devoted head by partisan newspapers and political orators than they 
have ever directed against the late Secretary Fall or those who, in con- 
cert with him, either corruptly or indifferently and negligently surren- 
dered the great naval oil reserves to private exploitation under leases 
yielding the Government for the use of the Navy but 6 per cent of their 
recoverable content of oil. 

I have been charged with having been actuated by polftical motives 
only, If the heritage of the people, the value of which is estimated 
not in millions, but in hundreds of millions, if the means of making 
effective defense against the enemies of the Nation shall be restored, 
if faithless and corrupt public servants shall be brought to justice 
through my efforts, of what consequence is it what my motives were? 
Fall's guilt is none the less, however exalted or however mean they 
may have been. I assume no superior virtue; my motives like those 
of most men in matters of consequence are not without dross. The 
springs of human action are complex. I would not even pretend that 
entering upon the inyestigation with which I have been somewhat 
prominently identified and finding, in the facts coming under my notice, 
every reasonable ground for believing that the transactions being 
inquired into were tainted with corruption and disregard of the law 
as well as violative of a sound public policy, I was insensible to the 
fact that some advantage would probably accrue from the revelations 
to the party with which I am affiliated, nor that I was not moved to 
any degree in the labors I pursued by that consideration. Whether 
1 was impelled to any extent by a sense of duty and a desire to be 
of service to my country is obviously a matter of pure speculation, 
but whatever be the truth in that regard the value of what has been 
achieved is neither heightened nor lessened by the fact. 

Moreover if it be the truth that the investigation was and is “all 
politics” as has been so industriously inculcated of late, no one would 
be justly subject to reprebension on that account. Our Government 
is operated if not organized on the party system. It is the duty of the 
party of the opposition to expose the wrongs and misdeeds of the party 


in power and to show up the error and the evils in the policies it ad- 
vocates and carries out. 

In that way each party is constrained to offer its best men, Its 
ablest men, as candidates for public office. It is in a way forced to 
propose legislation which it can defend against all attack as in the 
public interest, and it is for perfectly obvious reasons impelled to put 
honest and capable men in positions of trust or responsibility. It is 
in the public interest that the party out of power should scrutinize 
with a critical eye every act of officials elevated to such positions 
through the favor of its political opponents. It is simply neglecting 
its duty if it fails to expose any delinquency or dereliction on their 
part. The criticism that the investigations have been inspired or that 
they have been pursued by an animus purely political is a weak ef- 
fort to divert the public mind from the revelations made, revealing an 
orgy of corruption without a parallel in our history. In that connec- 
tion, however, it must be remembered that the investigations were all 
ordered by practically if not actually a unanimous vote of the Sen- 
ate, and that In every instance a majority of the members of the com- 
mittees are of the same political faith as that of the executive and 
administrative officers whose conduct has been under Inquiry. 

If, upon a crucial question arising in the course of the hearings, action 
was taken the propriety of which can be questioned, some Republican 
member or members, if not all such, must have voted with their Demo- 
cratic associates, moved by a desire to develop the actual facts, not- 
withstanding the disclosures might be to some extent to the disadvantage 
of their party. Instances of that character have been rare however. 
Except in a few instances and in relation to matters of relatively in- 
ferior importance all testimony taken by the committee with which 
I have been serving was received, and every proceeding entered upon 
was taken, without objection. 

Much has been said in the press of late and from the rostrum, and 
intimations have come from high official sources, that the character of 
men has been besmirched, if not blackened, by rumor and gossip, by 
the testimony of witnesses of low character and no credibility, ob- 
viously of a purpose to divert the public mind from contemplation of 
the misdeeds of those who have ignominiously betrayed the trust 
reposed in them and of those who induced their recreancy, emanating 
from the personal and political friends of the diseredited and dis- 
graced public officials, and to break the political effect of their mis- 
deeds, . 

I do not undertake to speak for other committees, of whose proceed- 
ings I have little knowledge not shared by the public generally. But 
I defy anyone to point to a single individual whose character or reputa- 
tion has been in the slightest degree affected injuriously by anything 
in the nature of rumor or gossip or by testimony from witnesses un- 
worthy of belief before the committee investigating the naval oil leases. 
Fall's character has been seriously impaired, but not by hearsay testi- 
mony, nor by rumor, nor by gossip, nor by evidence that admits of any 
doubt. Doheny himself testified to delivering to him $100,000, carried 
in cash to Washington from New York in a satchel, two days after 
writing to Fall about bidding on the contract eventually awarded to 
the former, under which he secured a preference right to a lease of a 
large part of naval reserye No. 1, which, when it was actually issued, 
was found to embrace the whole reserve of 32,000 acres, out of which 
he asserted he expected to make $100,000,000. 

Practically everything that is known of Doheny's guilt, if he is guilty, 
came from his own lips or from official documents that can not be 
questioned. That Fall, who presently on the receipt of the money from 
Doheny repaired to El Paso, Tex., where he made the initial payment 
on the purchase of the Harris ranch in bills taken from a black tin 
box, was testified to by the man who got the money, a gentleman 
whose veracity no one has questioned. 

Some suspicion has been attached to the more or less impeccable 
previous character of Harry Sinclair in consequence of the testimony 
adduced at the hearing, but whatever legitimate inference may be 
drawn from it none of it was of the doubtful character referred to, 
Indeed the evidence as to him was of the most indubitable character. 

Whatever unfavorable inference must be or has been drawn as to 
Denby, arising out of the proceedings, flows from his own words on 
the witness stand. Not an item of evidence was cited against him in 
the debate on the resolution, in consequence of which he was driven 
into the obscurity from which he should never have emerged, except 
such as fell from his own lips. 

The reputation of three or four newspaper proprietors suffered seri- 
ously from the revelations, but the testimony involving them came in 
the main from their own mouths. 

What man, whose character was besmirched by testimony of doubt- 
ful character introduced before the committee with which I have 
been identified? What reputations were ruined by gossip and rumor 
received by it? Ah, I see; reference is made to Vanderlip. The same 
rumors to which he gave such dramatic significance in a publie speech 
came to my ears. I refused to pay any attention to them unaccom- 
panied as they were by anything like proof, When the statement at- 
tributed to him was made public, what was our committee to do? We 
were called upon to investigate. Could Wwe ignore such a declaration 
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publicly made by a man once Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
for years the head of the first banking institution of the country, pre- 
sumably haying sources of information quite beyond those open to the 
ordinary citizen? There was no division of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the committee as to its duty in the premises. It was due to 
the memory of the dead President that he called to acquaint the eom- 
mittee with what he knew of the matter and to acquaint it with any 
information in his possession that might lead to the disclosure of the 
truth. The friends of the deceased hastened to ask that they might 
appear to refute the inferences necessarily drawn from the Vanderlip 
utterances. The committee is to be commended for not shutting its 
doors to the development of the facts, not vilified for opening them. 

I do not mean to intimate by stressing the absurdity ef this 
attempt to discredit the work of the oil committee that some other 
may be more yulnerable to that line of attack. The effort is never 
directed specifically against the committee that revealed the villainies 
of Yall. The assault is made in general terms, and reference is com- 
monly made in that connection to Roxie Stinson and Gaston B. 
Means, witnesses of more or less prominence appearing before the 
committee in whose proceedings my colleague, Senator WHEELER, bas 
had a prominent part. But what man whose character was thereto- 
fore unimpeachable suffered undeservedly because of any evidence 
heard by that committee? Whatever was its character, the result 
aimed at was accomplished. Dangherty was driven from the Cabinet 
to the very general satisfaction of the public. He was condemned by 
public opinion, which held to the view that there was enough truth 
in what was told to require that he stand not on the order of his going 
but go at once. The astonishing thing about that affair is that 
people indulging the firm belief that it was a travesty on the name of 
justice to have Daugherty at the head of the department of the Gov- 
ernment, charged in a special way with the administration of it, who 
had a low estimate of his character, who are delighted he is gone, 
join the hue and cry agulnst WHEELER because of the character of 
the witnesses through whose evidence he accomplished the result, 
for the greater part the boon companions and bosom friends of the 
deposed Attorney General. Here, too, the accusations are general, 
The public is not told in detail who these high-minded, these spottess 
citizens are who have been defamed by the Wheeler committee. 

I can not believe that these frantic attempts to minimize and dis- 
credit the work which has been done by, and the notable achievements 
which have come through the investigation prosecuted by order of 
the Senate at the current session, will seriously affect the judgment 
of the American people touching the public career of those whose 
iniquities have been exposed. 

In the case of Fall the public interests were vast, the office he held 
an exalted one; but be the office high or humble, the price of perfidy 
great or trifling, instinctively it is felt that corruption in pnblic fe 
is a vice that eats into the very structure of our system; that the 
exposure of it, however regrettable tts existence may be, is a service 
of the very highest order, and that swift, certain, and condign pun- 
ishment is the only cure for it outside of a moral regeneration. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


Mr. GOODING obtained the floor. 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, the able Senator from Idaho 
has long been a student of agricultural problems. He has col- 
fected very valuable data, and I should like to see a larger at- 
tendance of the Senate; therefore I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Fess McKellar Shipstead 
Bayard Fletcher McKinley Shortridge 
Borah Frazier McLean Simmons 
Brandegee George MeNar, Smith 
Bruce Gerry Mayfield moot 
Bursum Glass oses Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Neely Stanley 
Capper Harris Norbeck ephens 
Caraway Harrison Oddie ` Sterling 
Colt Howell Overman wanson 
C and Johnson, Minn. Pi r Trammell 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Raiet merwood 
Cur Jones, Wash. Ransdell Wadsworth 
Dale Kendrick Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mass, 
Dial Keyes Reel, Pa. Walsh, Mont. 
Edge King Robinson Warren 

rnst Ladd She Weller 

erris Lodge Shields Willis 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-two Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The 
Senator from Idaho will proceed. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, this Government was organ- 
ized for the purpose of protecting and defending the rights 
of its people, and Congress was created for the purpose of 
legislating in their interest, and whenever through legisla- 
tion, or by an official act of a representative of this Goyern- 


ment, the prosperity and happiness of a great body of its elti- 
zens is destroyed, it becomes the duty of this Government to 
enact such legislation as will make amends for the hardships 
and privations it has forced upon its people. Nor will it 
ever be too late for this Government to make right a great 
wrong when its mistakes are of such a serious nature that 
hundreds of thousands of our citizens lose the earnings of a 
lifetime, and are forced to commence life’s work over again to 
provide a home for their declining years. 

Mr. President, it is not strange that mistakes were made 
during the war, and that out of that great conflict there should 
come much suffering and distress. That some governments 
should be destroyed, only repeats the history of other great 
conflicts of humanity, for the fortunes of war never rest on all 
alike. To some, war brings great sorrow, while to others, 
the fortunes of war are sometimes kind. To some industries 
in this country the World War brought an era of prosperity 
never dréamed of before; and to American labor it brought 
the highest standard of wages since the dawn of civilization, 
a standard they have been able to maintain, through organiza- 
tion, and increase In many lines of industry. On the other 
hand, through the unfortunate administration of legislation, 
passed as war measures, and the deflation forced upon the 
country by the Federal Reserve Board and the lack of organi- 
zation on the part of agriculture to protect its industries, the 
World War has brought to agriculture in the last four years 
a loss, as compared to the value of farm lands and farm 
products of 1919, of more than $32,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, during the last Congress I stated upon the 
floor of the Senate that this Government became a profiteer 
in handling the farmers’ wheat during the war, and that it 
fixed the price of wheat at our primary markets below the 
eost of production for some of the wheat crops produced during 
the life of the food control act. I did not make that state- 
ment believing it was the deliberate purpose of this Government 
to become a speculator and a profiteer in handling the farmers’ 
wheat, or that this Government intentionally fixed the price 
of wheat below the cost of production. 

There is no doubt but what it was the intention of the Presi- 
dent and of Congress that the wheat growers of this country 
should be given a reasonable profit over and above the cost of 
production of a bushel of wheat during the war. It was so 
provided in the food control act, but with Julius Barnes, 
one of the greatest speculators in wheat this country has 
ever produced, together with a board of directors, many of 
whom were grain dealers and speculators in wheat, controlling 
and directing the affairs of the grain corporation, there was 
never n chance for the farmers of this country to get a square 
deal, and the good intentions of the President and of Congress, 
during the war, do not help the individual whose prosperity 
has been destroyed and whose home has been lost throngh a 
patriotic effort to help win the war. It is to repay the wheat 
growers in a small way for their losses, brought about by the 
unwise administration of war measures, that I introduced 
Senate bill 185, fixing the priee of No. 1 northern wheat 
by this Government at $1.50 per bushel for the erops of 1924 
and 1925 at the primary markets. This bill provides that 
the Government shall make a charge of 10 cents per bushel 
to defray the administration charges and to reimburse the 
Government for any losses that may be sustained in the ex- 
port of wheat. The bill provides for an embargo on wheat 
and flour imported during the life of the act. 

No doubt the Government would sustain some losses in the 
export of wheat over and above the 10 cents per bushel allowed 
to cover administration charges and losses in export, but it 
must not be forgotten that this Government made a profit of 
$62,050,778.90 in handling the farmers’ grain during the life of 
the food control act, and it is safe to say that with the charge 
of 10 cents a bushel, together with this profit, that the Govern- 
ment would not sustain the logs of a single dollar if this bill 
should become a law. 

But it is not my purpose to urge the consideration of Senate 
bill 185, for I find there is a great deal of opposition toward the 
Government stabilizing the price of farm products, although 
this Government has stabilized and subsidized about everything 
else in this country with the exception of farm products, and 
then I am satisfied that Senate bill 2012, introduced by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], for the stabilization of 
the price of farm products by the farmers themselves, will come 
nearer solving the problems of agriculture and give back to 
these agricultural preducts that are now depressed and demor- 
alized somewhere near the purchasing power that existed before 
the war than any other measure that is before Congress at the 
present time. Nor shall I discuss Senate bill 2012 at this time. 
I shall leave that to the author of the bill, the Senator from 
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Oregon [Mr. McNary], when the measure is before the Senate 
for consideration. 

Mr. President, the attitude of every Senator on any measure 
that promises relief for agriculture should be determined upon 
the question of whether or not this Government through legisla- 
tion or through the official act of its President or through the 
official act.of any representative of this Government is respon- 
sible for the loss sustained by the farmers in answering their 
country’s call to produce more farm products to help win 
the war. 

Mr. President, the purpose of my remarks at this time is to 
discuss the condition of agriculture, and to show that this 
Government, through the unwise administration of legislation 
passed as war measures, is responsible for the deplorable con- 
dition of the wheat grower and of agriculture generally through- 
out the whole country. I shall have no trouble in showing that 
the Government did fix the price of wheat below the cost of 
production for some of the wlieat crops produced under the food 
control act. I shall have no trouble in showing that our own 
Government was the only Government that fixed a maximum 
price for a bushel of wheat during the war. I shall have no 
trouble in showing that the Government after it fixed a price 
of $2.20 a bushel at the primary markets increased the price of 
labor upon the railroads and in our shipyards by more than 
100 per cent, which in turn was responsible for the increase in 
the cost of everything the farmer had to buy for the produc- 
tion of a bushel of wheat by more than 100 per cent, without any 
thought or consideration of its effect upon the wheat growers of 
this country. I shall have no trouble in showing that after the 
Government had increased the cost of production of a bushel 
of wheat by more than 100 per cent and all other farm products 
in the same proportion, and when the very peak in the cost of 
production was reached in farm products the Federal Reserve 
Board in 1920 forced a deflation upon this country that brought 
about the greatest crisis ever known to agriculture, and I shall 
haye no trouble in showing that through the patriotic efforts 
of the farmers to help win the war the wheat growers alone 
in this country lost not only millions but billions of dollars in 
answering their country’s call to produce more wheat to help 
win the war. 

Mr. President, on April 6, 1917, Congress declared war against 
Germany. The destructive submarine warfare of Germany had 
made such inroads on the merchant marine of our allies that 
for a time grave doubts were entertained as to the outcome of 
the war. There was no time to send ships to the far distant 
ports of India, South America, and Australia for their surplus 
food products, and the winning of the war depended upon this 
country and Canada producing enough wheat to feed our own 
armies in Europe and the armies of our allies. 

On August 10, 1917, the food control act was approved“ an 
act to provide further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
the distribution of food products and fuel.” That act especially 
provided that the wheat growers should be given a reasonable 
profit for the production of wheat. Section 14 of that act is 
very clear on that point. It provides that— 


Whenever the President shall find that an emergency exists requiring 
stimulation of the production of wheat, and that it is essential that the 
producers of wheat, produced within the United States, shall have the 
benefits of the guaranty provided for in this section, he is authorized 
from time to time seasonably and as far in advance of seeding time as 
practicable to determine and fix and give public notice of what, under 
specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed price for wheat, in order 
to assure such producers a reasonable profit. 


Mr, President, I shall have no trouble in showing before I 
conelude my remarks that the provision of section 14 of the 
food control act, which guaranteed to the farmers a reasonable 
profit for the production of wheat during the war, was not car- 
ried out in good faith by those who controlled the Grain Cor- 
poration. 

Under the provisions of the food control act the President 
issued an Executive order on August 10, 1917, creating the Food 
Administration, and appointed Herbert Hoover as United States 
Food Administrator. On August 14, 1917, the President issued 
an Executive order creating the Grain Corporation, and Julius 
Barnes was made president of the corporation. Very properly, 
those in authority began to take stock of our national resources. 
It was found that the average pre-war yield of wheat from 
1909 to 1914 was 690,000,000 bushels. In 1914 we produced 
891,000,000 bushels, and in 1915, 1,025,800,000 bushels. The 
wheat crop of 1915 yielded the greatest number of bushels ever 
produced in this country, and was sold by the farmers at a 
great loss. 

Out of the crops of 1914 and 1915 we exported 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat and over 43,000,000 barrels of flour. There is 


no doubt that the low price for wheat in 1915 had much to do 
with the production of wheat in 1916 and 1917, for in 1916 we 
only produced 636,518,000 bushels, and in 1917, 636,655,000 
bushels—a loss, as compared with the crops of 1914 and 1915, 
of 643,827,000 bushels. 

On August 1, 1917, it was found that we only had 62,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat on hand in this country; barely enough 
to run our flour mills for one month. Our consumption of 
wheat at that time was 5y5 bushels per capita. This meant 
that we needed 556,000,000 bushels for food alone, Our re- 
quirements for seed were estimated at 80,000,000 bushels, 
making our total requirements 645,000,000 bushels. With the 
country at war and our production not enough to supply our 
own needs, the fact that it was of vital necessity to stimulate 
the production of wheat and limit its use as far as possible 
was recognized and accepted by every loyal American. 

With not enough wheat in sight for the use of our own 
people, and with the destructive warfare of the German sub- 
marine, the President believed the country was facing a very 
dangerous situation. On August 14, 1917, he appointed what 
was known as the fair price committee, consisting of 11 
men representing all interests to fix a price for the wheat 
crop of 1917. The committee was not connected in any way 
with the food administration. On August 30, 1917, the com- 
mittee presented the following report to the President, which 
I ask leave to have printed as a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Idaho is granted. 

The report is as follows: 


To THR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES : 

The undersigned committee has been asked by you to recommend 
the price which the Government should pay for the 1917 crop of 
wheat. 

In its deliberations the committee has kept constantly in mind 
the three following factors: 

First. The fact that the United States is at war. 

Second. The need of encouraging the producer. 

Third. The necessity of reducing the cost of living to the con- 
sumer, 

The normal laws of supply and demand have been violently inter- 
ferred with and Congress has undertaken to offset this disturbance . 
by conferring extraordinary powers upon the President to stabilize 
prices. 

Each of the foregoing factors grows out of conditions which have 
received the careful attention of the committee, chief cemong which 
are: 

That the wheat yield in a great and important section of the 
country has this year been below the normal; that over against this 
situation is the crying need among the whole body of the popula- 
tion, especially of the wage earners, that the rising tide of costs 
shall be stayed and reduced as rapidly as possible, consistent with 
the welfare of the producers; that the Government is at the present 
time engaged in the great task of reducing and stabilizing the cost 
of other staple commodities; that the wheat of the world is abundant 
for its needs, even disregarding the stores in Russia, but because 
of lack of shipping, and war conditions, the burden of supplying 
wheat to the Allies and to neutral nations rests for the time being 
upon the United States and Canada. 

Your committee has also considered the fact that the Government 
price for the 1917 wheat crop is in effect a continuing guaranty 
until the minimum price guaranteed by Congress for the crop of 
1918 goes into effect (July 1, 1918). It has considered the relation 
of the 1918 maximum price guaranty to the price here recom- 
mended. It has also considered the effect which an early termina- 
tion of the war would have upon the wheat markets of the world. 

» * * * * * * 

In reaching its conclusion, the committee has been guided by the 
principles you have announced, that a fair price should be based upon 
the cost of production for the entire country plus a reasonable profit. 
We have relied upon the cost estimates for the crop of 1917, furnished 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, checked by the re- 
sults of our own independent investigations, and the evidence submitted 
to the committee by the producers and their representatives. 

The committee bas considered the regulations recently established by 
the United States Grain Corporation for the different grades of wheat, 
through which all transactions in wheat are to be standardized and 
speculation is to be entirely eliminated; also that profits to the grain 
dealer, miller, and flour dealer have been regulated and reduced by 
the Grain Corporation, effecting a material reduction in the cost of 
flour. 

In consideration of the foregoing facts and circumstances this com- 
mittee respectfully recommends that the price of No. 1 northern spring 
wheat or its equivalent at Chicago be $2.26 per bushel. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I especially want to call the 
attention of Senators to the fact that the fair price committee 
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based $2.20 a bushel at the primary markets for a bushel of 
wheat on information furnished them by the Department of 
Agriculture, to which they added a reasonable profit. What 
the farmers of this country are complaining about is the fact 
that they were only given the cost of production, plus a reason- 
able profit for a bushel of wheat in 1917, and that the Govern- 
ment immediately proceeded to increase the price of labor upon 
our railroads and in our shipyards and our freight rates until 
the cost of production of a bushel of wheat was increased more 
than 100 per cént, when the fair-price committee found from 
their investigation in August of 1917, and from information 
furnished them by the Department of Agriculture, that the cost 
of production of a bushel of wheat with a reasonable profit 
delivered at the primary markets was $2.20. per bushel. 

I hope, Mr. President, that Senators will not overlook this 


portion of my remarks and will remember that the fair price 


committee after a thorough investigation of the whole subject, 
based on information furnished the committee by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, recommended a price of $2.20 a bushel for 
No. 1 northern wheat at the primary markets, freight paid. 

Mr. President, in May, 1917, wheat sold in Chicago for $3.45 
a bushel. When the fair price committee found that $2.20 
was a fair price for a bushel of wheat delivered at the primary 
markets August 30, 1917, wheat was selling for $2.72 a bushel. 
For some time it had been well known that there were to be 
some regulations on the part of the Government affecting the 
price of wheat. This gradually reduced the price of wheat 
from its high point of $3.45 a bushel in May, 1917, to $2.72 
a bushel on the 30th of August, 1917. 

The day the President issued his proclamation, September 
1, 1917, fixing the maximum price of wheat at $2.20 a bushel, 
the price of wheat fell 52 cents a bushel at all the primary 
markets, This was brought about by the Grain Corporation 
entering into a contract with grain buyers, elevators, and 
millers not to pay more than $2.20 a bushel for the grade of 
wheat known as No. 1 northern at the primary markets. In 
fixing the maximum price of a bushel of wheat at $2.20, in 
a publication issued by the Grain Corporation, they tell the 
story of how it was done, and have this to say: 


The Grain Corporation was made the sole agency for all Govern- 
ment buying and it at once entered into a series of voluntary agree- 
ments with flour mills and country elevators to maintain the Gov- 
ernment fair-price basis in their own purchases throughout the crop 
year of 1917. These buyers of wheat—including some 3,000 mills 
and 14,000 elevators—agreed to pay for wheat of the 1917 crop the 
Government fair price, less freight to terminals and hauling charges, 
and no more, so that the farmers everywhere should receive a fair re- 
flection of the Government buying basis. Through these trade agree- 
ments, which embraced about two-thirds of the elevators and by far 
the preponderance of the flour-milling capacity of the country, as 
well as through its own purehases running to nearly 30,000,000 
bushels of wheat, the Grain Corporation made effective the “ fair 
price” on the crop of 1917, 


I might add that it made effective $2.20 a bushel as the 
maximum price of wheat for the crop of 1917. 

Mr. President, the food control act approved August 10, 
1917, contained no reference to the crop of 1917 or its price. 
The act did, however, provide a minimum price for the crop 
of 1918 at $2 a bushel. Senators must not forget, however, 
that there is a mighty difference between a minimum price 
of $2 a bushel for wheat and a maximum price of $2.20 a 
bushel under the conditions that existed during the war. 

I have been advised by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lapp] and Mr. C. F. Barrett, president of the Farmers’ Union, 
who were members of the fair price committee—and if I 
do not quote him correctly I hope I may be set right—that it 
was their understanding that when the committee recommended 
the price of $2.20 a bushel for wheat at the primary markets, 
it was to be a minimum price and not a maximum price, 
and that the making of $2.20 the maximum price for a bushel 
of wheat at the primary markets by the Grain Corporation 
came as a very great surprise to them. 

Mr. President, there has been much said about the farmers 
being satisfied with the Government price of $2.20 a bushel 
for wheat at the time the President issued his proclamation 
fixing the price of wheat at $2.20 at the primary markets. 
There has been much said upon the floor of the Senate that 
the farmers were responsible for the Government fixing the 
price of wheat during the war. That generally, I am sure, is 
a mistake, and I am going to prove it by again quoting from a 
publication issued by the Grain Corporation. It is true that 
some of the Senators from the agricultural States did ask 
that the Government fix the price of wheat during the war, 
but what they were asking for and what the farmers got were 


two entirely different things, for, as I understand, the Sena- 
tors from the agricultural States were asking the Government 
to fix a minimum price for wheat as provided in the food 
control act and not a maximum price as fixed by the Grain 
Corporation. ‘ 

Quoting from a publication by the Grain Corporation, it has 
this to say: 


WHAT THE FARMERS WANTED 


It should be clearly understood that the food control act, passed by 
Congress in August, 1917, contained no reference to the crop of 1917 or 
its price. There was nothing in the act itself authorizing any buying 
basis for Government purchases, and there was absolutely no authoriza- 
tion to the President or anyone else to "fix" the wheat price which 
should govern the prices to be paid in every-day transactions by indi- 
viduals. It was necessary, however, that some element of stability 
should exist in the wheat market, and the best way to bring this about 
was to establish a fair buying basis for Government purchases and 
induce other buyers to pay the same price. But what was a fair“ 
price? The farmers of the Southwest who had sold some of their 
1917 crop at prices around $2.50 per bushel held out for a price at 
least that high. They were backed up by the whole agricultural inter- 
est of the Northwest, which had seen the price of spring wheat pass 
the $3 mark at Minneapolis before harvest. Naturally these interests 
were opposed to any reduction in the price. 


So, Mr. President, without any authority of law for the crop 
of 1917, this Government forced a maximum price for a bushel 
of wheat upon the wheat growers without their consent, and I 
shall show before I conclude my remarks that the action of this 
Government, through the Grain Corporation headed by Julius 
Barnes, enacted a chapter in dealing with the farmers of this 
Hw that I believe is one of the blackest pages in American 
history. 

Mr. President, while the farmer was never satisfied with the 
maximum price of $2.20 as fixed by the Grain Corporation for 
a bushel of wheat delivered at the primary markets, he did not 
go on a strike. The increased production of wheat in 1918 
and 1919 shows that the farmers answered their country's call 
for the production of more wheat to help win the war, for in 
1918 they produced 921,438,000 bushels and in 1919 967,969,000 
bushels, representing an increase of more than 600,000,000 
bushels for the two years over 1916 and 1917. In 1920 the pro- 
duction of wheat in this country was 833,027,000 bushels. 

The story of the efforts of the farmers to produce more wheat 
to help win the war is best told by the increased acreage of 
wheat planted. In 1916 the farmers planted, in round numbers, 
56,000,000 acres; in 1917, 58,000,000 acres; in 1918, 64,000,000; 
and in 1919, 76,000,000 acres, an increase over 1917 in two years 
of 18,000,000 acres of wheat. 

Mr. President, the American people will never know the sacri- 
fice that has been made by the farmers of this country in an- 
swering their country’s call to produce more wheat to help win 
the war. I am sure we can all remember the campaign that 
was inaugurated for the production of more wheat. Farmers 
were told that bread would win the war. The Food Adminis- 
tration prescribed a lower grade of flour for the use of our own 
people. Where bread had been free generally upon hotel and 
restaurant tables the Food Administration encouraged them to 
make a charge for bread and limit its use as much as possible. 
All through the wheat belt in this country, where corn can not 
be grown successfully, wheat had been fed to livestock. I have 
in mind one small county in my State where prior to 1917 
20,000 hogs were finished for market on wheat each year. 

During the war the feeding of wheat to livestock was for- 
bidden by the Food Administration, and to feed wheat to live- 
stock was branded as an act of disloyalty. I weil remember 
that in my State a few people of foreign birth had a real 
struggle to keep from being deported because they fed wheat 
to some of their livestock. The rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Food Administration making it necessary to guarantee an 
ample supply of wheat for food to feed our own armies in 
Europe and the armies of our allies drove the farmers out of 
the swine industry in many of the Western States, where corn 
is not grown successfully. This upset what we call a balanced 
condition upon the farm—diversified farming—and contributed 
to the loss of many of our farmers. 

Mr. President, when this Government fixed the maximum 
price of a bushel of wheat, by every right and by common 
justice it should have fixed a maximum price on everything the 
farmer had to buy to produce a bushel of wheat; but instead 
of the Government controlling the price of those commodities 
it was necessary for the farmer to buy to produce a bushel of 
wheat, it increased the price of labor upon our railroads 146 
per cent above the pre-war price, and of labor in our shipyards 
122 per cent above the pre-war price, which in turn increased 
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the price of labor upon every farm in America and in every 
industry in America, until the cost of everything the farmer had 
to buy for the production of a bushel of wheat was more thun 
doubled as compared with the cost of production of a bushel 
of wheat when the fair price committee found, from informa- 
tion furnished them by the Department of Agriculture and their 
investigation, that the cost of production of a bushel of wheat 
with a reasonable profit was $2.20 per bushel delivered at the 
imary, markets, 

ear, President, we own and operate in this country 250,412 
miles of steam railroads. This is about 34 per cent of all the 
railroads in the world. Railroads traverse every part of this 
great country, and no agricultural community of any size is 
without a railroad. On these railroads are employed something 
over 2,000,000 men, and when this Government increased the 
price of labor upon our railroads and standardized and legalized 
that increase it increased the price of labor upon every farm in 
America; for every farmer, every merchant, and every other 
line of business in agricultural communities during the war— 
and that is true at the present time, with the scarcity of labor— 
is forced to Gompete with the railroads for labor, all of which 
I shall have no trouble in showing. 

Mr. President, on June 30, 1916, the average compensation 
per hour for all labor, including general and division officers, 
upon all class A railroads in this country was 27 b cents per 
hour. 

On January 1, 1917, the Adamson Act became effective, con- 
stituting an eight-hour day upon the railroads which had pre- 
viously operated on a 10-hour basis, While the Adamson law 
did not prescribe any rate of wages, it increased the hour's 
pay on the railroads from 2710 cents per hour in 1916 to 32 
‘cents per hour in 1917, an increase of 16 per cent above the 
price paid for labor on all class A railroads in the United 
States in 1916. 

On the 1st of September, 1917, when the President issued 
his proclamation fixing the price of a bushel of wheat at 
$2.20 at the primary ‘markets, the average compensation per 
hour for all labor, including general and division officers, 
upon all class A ‘railroads in the United States was 32 cents 

r hour. 
von December 28, 1917, Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Was appointed Director General of Railroads. Three 
days later—January 1, 1918—Mr. McAdoo issued what is 
known as General Order No. 27. This, together with other 


supplementary orders issued by the Director General of Rall- 


roads in 1918 and 1919, increased the average compensation of 
labor on the railroads in the United States in 1919 to 56 
cents per hour, an increase of 76 per cent over the wages paid 
for labor on our railroads when the fair price committee 
‘found $2.20 a bushél was a fair price for a bushel of wheat 
‘delivered at the primary markets, and 104 per cent above the 
‘price paid for labor on our railroads in 1916, before the Adam- 
son law was passed. 

On March 1, 1920, the Esch- Cummins Act became. effective. 
This act created the Labor Board, with power to increase or 
decrease the price of labor upon our railroads. On July 20, 
1920, the Railroad Labor Board issued its decision No. 2, 
‘effective retroactively as of May 1, 1920. This order had the 
effect of increasing the average compensation on our railroads 
for all labor, including general and division officers, to 67 7 
cents per hour, an increase of 121 per cent over 1917, when the 
President issued his proclamation fixing the price of a bushel 
of wheat at $2.20 a bushel delivered at the primary markets, 
‘and 146 per cent above the price paid for labor on our rail- 
roads on January 1, 1917, before the Adamson law became 
‘effective. 

In 1921 the Labor Board made a small reduction in the price 
of libor upon our railroads. For that year the average com- 
‘pensation for ull labor was 6659 cents per hour. In 1922 the 
Labor Board made further reduction, and for that year the 
average compensation per hour on our railroads for all labor 
was Glib cents per hour. The price of labor on our railroads 
to-day is 127 per cent above the price paid for labor upon our 
railroads on January 1, 1917, before the Adamson Act became 
effective. 

Up to the Ist of January, 1917, there had been no increase 
in the price of labor in our shipyards, but in 1917 the Gov- 
ernment took over all shipyards for supervision and increased 
the price of labor in 1917 10 per cent; so it can be said that 
when the President issued his proclamation fixing the price 
of a bushel of wheat at the primary markets at $2.20 a bushel 
the price of labor in our shipyards was 10 per cent above the 
pre-war price. In 1918 the Government increased the price of 
labor in our shipyards 81 per cent, and in 1919 our Govern- 
ment increased the price of labor in our shipyards until it 


ithe wheat growers of North Dakota or Kansas. 
‘a ‘little relief in such States as Montana, Idaho, and a few 


Was 122 per cent above the pre-war price. In 1921 and 1922 
there were some reductions in wages in our shipyards, equal 
for those two years to about 10 per cent, so that ithe price 
paid for labor in our shipyards to-day is 110 per cent above 
the price paid for labor before the war. 

These increases in the price of labor by the Government 
increased the cost of everything the farmer had to buy for the 
home and the farm; they increased his elevator charges; they 
increased ‘his freight rates; and no part of these increases 
can the farmer pass on to the people, ‘This’ increase in the 
price of labor by our own Government upon our railroads 
brought ‘about a material increase in the cost of operation; 
but the Esch-Cummins Act provided that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should fix rates so that the rallroads should 
earn in whole or in part or in groups, as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may designate, 6 per cent above all costs of 
operation, including taxes. 

Mr. President, our Government exercised great care when 
it made its increase in the price of labor upon our railroads, 
for it made ‘two horizontal increases in freight rates, the peak 
of which reached 78 per cent of an increase in freight rates, 
which enabled the railroads to pass ‘their increased cost of 
operation on to the farmer and to the rest of the people to a 
very large extent, for the farmers of this country pay nearly 
one-third of the freight bill collected in this country by the 


‘railroads, and before I conclude my remarks I shall show that 


the railroads were materially benefited, and properly so, by 


the increased price of labor upon their roads. 


Mr. President, the increase in the price of labor has brought 
about an increase in the cost of every manufactured article 
in America; but the manufacturer is able to add this in- 
creased cost to the price of his manufactured article and pass 
it on to the people. Mr. President, if our railroads could not 
pass their increased cost of operation on to the farmers and 
the rest of the people every mile of railroad in the United 


States would be in the hands of a recelver in one short year, 


and that is also true of our manufacturing industries; but 
the farmer occupies an entirely different position in the 
economic affairs of his country from the railroads or our 
manufacturers, for he is unable to pass his increased cost 
of production on to the people, If the farmer wants to know 
the price of wheat, cotton, livestock, or any other farm prod- 
uct, he must look in the newspaper or inquire of some com- 
mission merchant who deals in farm products, and who is 
part of a great system that fixes the price of farm products. 
The farmer of the country has nothing to say about what re- 
turns he shall receive for his labor and investment, and when 
this Government fixed a maximum price for a bushel of 
wheat and then forced an increased cost of production upon 
the farmers of this country of more than 100 per cent without 
any thought or consideration of its effect upon agriculture, 
and without any authority of law as far as the crop of 1917 
was concerned, it was the greatest tragedy ever enacted by 
any government against a great body of its citizens since the 
dawn of civilization. So it is not strange, Mr. President, with 
this increased cost of production forced upon the farmer by 
his own Government, which he is unable to pass on to the 
people, that hundreds of thousands of our farmers in the last 
few years ‘have endured great hardships and privation, and 
have lost the earnings of a lifetime. 

On June 24, 1918, Mr. McAdoo, Director General of Rail- 
roads, made a horizontal increase in all freight rates of 25 
per cent. This order made an exception as far as wheat was 
concerned and provided that no rate on wheat should be in- 
creased more than 6 cents per hundred; but this did not affect 
It only gave 


other far Western States where rates were excessively high. 

On July 1, 1918, the President ordered an increase of 6 
cents per bushel in the price of wheat at the primary markets 
of the country. The increase of 6 cents per bushel com- 
pensated the farmers for the 25 per cent increase in the 
freight rates on wheat, but it did not compensate the farmers 
for the 25 per cent increase on farming machinery, building 
material, binding twine, and everything else they had to buy 
and to sell. In this horizontal increase no attention was paid 
to how high the rate was originally, or how low the rate, or 
how long the haul, or how short the baul, or what the prod- 
uct would bear to carry it to market. Low-priced farm prol- 
ucts were increased the same as the higher-priced manufac. 
tured articles, 

Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of Senators to 
how closely the increased price of labor upon the farm 
followed the increased price of labor made by the Government 
upon our railroads. When the President issued his proclama- 
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tion on September 1, 1917, fixing the price of a bushel of 
wheat at $2.20 at the primary markets, the price of labor upon 
the farm was 25 per cent above the pre-war price. 

In 1918 it was 75 per cent above the pre-war price; in 
1919 it was 100 per cent above the pre-war price, and in 
1920, 130 per cent above the pre-war price. In the wheat fields 
of Kansas in 1920 day labor was 173 per cent above the pre-war 
wage. This year it is 70 per cent above the pre-war price paid 
for labor, In 1917, when the President issued his proclamation 
fixing the price of wheat at $2.20 a bushel, farming machinery 
was 31 per cent above the pre-war price; in 1918 it was 78 
per cent above the pre-war price; and in 1920 it was 96 per 
cent above the pre-war price. 

Mr. President, the increase in the price of farming ma- 
chinery and other commodities the farmer must buy is again 
reflected in the purchasing power of farm products. In 1909 
8 bushels of wheat would buy 100 pounds of barbed wire; 
in 1923 it required 5.6 bushels of wheat to buy 100 pounds of 
barbed wire. In 1909 it required 13.7 bushels of wheat to buy 
a single harness; in 1923 it required 28.3 bushels of wheat to 
buy a single harness. In 1909 it required 11.7 bushels of wheat 
to buy a plow; in 1923 it required 29.2 bushels of wheat to buy 
a plow. In 1909 it required 66.8 bushels of wheat to buy a 
double wagon; in 1923 it required 143.3 bushels of wheat to 
buy a double wagon, In 1909 it required 855 pounds of pork 
to buy a double wagon; in 1923 it required 2,069 pounds of pork 
to buy a double wagon. I am giving only a few examples of 
the purchasing power of farm products for those things it is 
necessary to buy for the farm. 

Up to the 1st of January, 1924, there had been some reduc- 
tion in the price of labor, freight rates, and farming machinery, 
but I understand that a 10 per cent increase in the wholesale 
price of farm machinery for 1924 has been agreed upon by the 
manufacturers. Only a few days ago the New York Central, 
the Pennsylvania, and Southern Railroads gave notice of an 
increase of wages upon their roads of from 5 to 64 per cent. 
The Pullman Co., it is said, has also increased the wages of 
their employees 8 per cent. Last month the coal operators 
gave notice they had entered into a contract with their miners 
to continue the present scale of wages with the coal miners 
for the next three years, which is the highest scale ever paid 
in the coal mines in this country. : 

Mr. President, on March 24, in the Washington Post, there 
was a story from Chicago telling of the earnings of the United 
States Steel Corporatioa for 1923. The article shows an in- 
creased revenue for the Steel Corporation of nearly half a 
billion dollars, The net profit for the year, after all charges 
and taxes were met, was $108,707,064, and after paying divi- 
dends of 6 per cent there was a surplus of $54,259,993 left in 
the treasury. The article says that the employees shared in 
the corporation’s prosperity. 

MORE PAY FOR EMPLOYEES 


Employees shared in the corporation's prosperity, both by obtain- 
ing the eight-hour day and also higher pay per day. The average 
earning per day per man was $5.83, compared with $4.91 in 1922. 
Total salaries and wages were $469,502,634, compared with $322,- 
578,130 for 1922. The average number of employees was 260,786, 
compared with 214,931 the year before. The number of additional 
employees required because of the shorter day was 17,117, and to that 
change was attributed 60 per cent increase in total pay rolls. 


Mr. President, the United States Steel Corporation increased 
the price of steel in 1923, 20 per cent over the price of steel 
in 1922. This gave the United States Steel Corporation an 
increased earning of $262,000,000. Out of this increase they 
paid labor an increase of $146,824,504, which left a net 
increased revenue for the Steel Corporation, through the 
increase of 20 per cent in the price of steel, of $115,077,910. 
So that it is not strange the manufacturers of farm machinery 
find it necessary to increase the price of farm machinery by 
10 per cent. So from these increases it is quite evident that the 
farmers are facing an increased cost of production in the future 
instead of the country returning to normalcy or pre-war condi- 
tions that we have heard so much about in the last few years. 

So, Mr. President, it is not strange that the manufacturers 
of farm machinery find that it is necessary to increase the 
price of steel. The farmer of this country is the greatest 
single purchaser of steel in the country, or one of the greatest 
purchasers, at least; and, of course, part of the increased 
earnings of the steel companies of $115,077,910 has come out 
of the farmers and increases the cost of production. As I 
said, this country is not returning to normalcy very fast. 

Mr. President, as I see it, the farmers of this country are 
facing an impossible condition. With organized industry able 


to pass their increased cost of production on to the farmers 
as well as the rest of the people, and organized labor able to 
maintain the increase in the price of labor that has been given 
them by their own Government, and to increase the price of 
labor in many lines of industry, unless this Government lends 
itself to an organization that will bring about an increase in the 
price of farm products by the farmers, then agriculture must 
face a hopeless condition in this country, and some lines of it 
will be broken down and destroyed. 

Mr. President, in the early summer of 1920 the farmers of 
this country were looking forward to a prosperous year. The 
food control act expired on May 31, 1920, under which the 
President had fixed the maximum price of a bushel of wheat. 
The next day, June 1, 1920, the farmers were able to sell their 
wheat in Minneapolis for $3.09 per bushel, and with the de- 
moralized condition which existed in Europe, the farmer had 
every right to expect to sell his wheat crop of 1920 around 
$3 per bushel; but he was doomed to disappointment, for 
Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve Board seemed to 
believe that board was created for the purpose of bringing 
about a deflation in the country at any time they thought it 
advisable to do so. 

On May 18, 1920, Governor Harding called a meeting of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the Federal Advisory Council and 
class A directors of the Federal reserve banks. The meeting 
was a secret one, and very little was known outside of banking 
circles of what transpired at that meeting until February 22, 
1923, when the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, published 
a stenographie report of the proceedings of that meeting which 
I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a few days after it 
appeared in that magazine. At that secret meeting of May 18, 
1920, the question of restriction of credits, breaking down of 
prices, and increasing of freight rates was generally discussed 
and agreed to. 

Mr. President, I offer at this time the names of all those in 
attendance at that meeting of the Federal Reserve Board, 
May 18, 1920, and ask that they be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Is 
there objection? 7 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hon. Adolph C. Miller, member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Hon. Henry A. Mohlenpah, member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Hon. John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency and member 
ex officio of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury and member ex 
officio of the Federal Reserve Board. 

George L. Harrison, counsel, Federal Reserve Board. 

Also members of the Federal Advisory Council: Philip Stockton, 
Federal reserve district No. 1; A. B. Hepburn, Federal reserve district 
No. 2; L. L. Rue, Federal reserve district No. 3; W. S. Rowe, Federal 
reserve district No. 4; J. G. Brown, Federal reserve district No. 5; 
Oscar Wells, Federal reserve district No. 6; James B. Forgan, Federal 
reserve district No. 7; F. O. Watts, Federal reserve district No. 8; 
E. F. Swinney, Federal reserve district No. 10; R. L. Ball, Federal 
reserve district No. 11; A. L. Mills, Federal reserve district No. 12; 
J. H. Puelicher, Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. ; John Perrin, 
chairman of the board and Federal reserve agent, Federal reserve bank, 
San Francisco; Hon. Edmund Platt,, chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, House of Representatives. 

Boston: Thomas Beal, Edward S. Kennard, and Frederick S. Cham- 
berlain. 

New York: James A. Alexander, R. H. Treman, Charles Smith, and 
J. H. Sisson. ji 

Philadelphia : Joseph Wayne, jr., M. J. Murphy, and Francis Douglas. 

Cleveland: O. N. Sams, Robert Wardrop, and Chess Lamberton. 

Richmond: John F. Bruton, Charles E. Rieman, and Edwin Mann. 

Atlanta: J. K. Ottley, Oscar Newton, P. R. Kittles, and W. H. 
Kettig. ; 

Chicago: George M. Reynolds, Charles H. McNider, and E. L. Johnson. 

St. Louis: J. C. Utterback and Sam A. Ziegler. 

Minneapolis: Wesley C. McDowell and E. W. Decker. 

Kansas City: J. C. Mitchell, E. E. Burham, and W. J. Bailey. 

Dallas: John T. Scott, E. K. Smith, and B. A. McKinney. 

San Francisco: C. K. McIntosh, J. E. Fishburn, and M. A. Buchan. 


Mr. GOODING. At this time I will only discuss and review 
a few of the statements made by some of the representatives 
of the great banks who attended that meeting. 

Mr. Robert Wardrop, of the Cleveland reserve bank, said at 
that meeting: 


I think a reasonable depression of business would be a good thing 
for the country. 
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He added: 
I really think we would do better if we eould get down to a lower 
basis, a different basis, and from that we could work ‘up again. 


Mr. President, at that meeting of the Federal Reserve Board 
an organization was perfected in this country to restrict 
credits and increase the rate of discount and to bring about the 
depression of business that Mr. Robert Wardrop thought would 
be a good thing for the country; and while they were trying 
to deflate the country and reduce prices, these bankers—and 
they were the great bankers of the country, with power given 
them by this Government to control the financial destiny of 
the American people—passed a resolution and appointed a 
committee of five to present their resolutions to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the United States Shipping Board 
asking for an advance in freight rates, That resolution reads 
as follows: 

Resolved, That this conference urge as the most important remedies 
that the Interstate Commeree Commission and the United States Ship- 
ping Board give increased rates and adequate facilities such immediate 
effect as may be warranted under their anthority, and that a commit- 
tee of five be appointed by the Chair to present these resolutions to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the United States Shipping 
Board, with such verbal presentation as may seem appropriate to the 
committee. 

Mr. President, at first it was hard for me to understand why 
these great bankers who had met to restrict credit and deflate 
prices should pass a resolution asking the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the United States Shipping Board to increase 
freight rates; but I soon found, Mr. President, that the great 
bankers who met with the Federal Reserve Board on May 
18, 1920, in that secret meeting held in this city, represented 
financial interests that owned and controlled a large majority 
of the stocks and bonds of the railroads in this country. So it 
is not strange after all that they should want to protect their 
railroads from the deflation that they were abont to foree upon 
the country. 

When Mr. James A, Alexander, one of the class A directors 
of the Federal reserve bank in New York, was asked about 
transportation in his district he said: ; 


There is almost mo such thing there now— 
And added— 


There is one thing I think to be feared, and that is if the transporta- 
tion facilities are improved and commodities moved freely and credits 
are to be released it may bring a temporary ease in the money market 
and may encourage people to go ahead and expand; I believe now is the 
time to put the rates up and keep them up. 


Mr. President, it is hard to believe that the great finan- 
ciers af the country would be guilty of wanting to wreck trans- 
portation on our railroads for fear there would be a temporary 
ease in the money markets; but when we bring back in review 
the railroad blockade that occurred in 1920, it can properly he 
asked what part the great financiers of this country Who own 
and control the vast majority of the stocks and bonds of our 
railroads played dn the freight blockade of 1920. I am mot 
quite sure, however, but what in their madness to deflate the 
country with the pressure forced upon the farmers everywhere 
to liquidate, but that in their efforts to cripple transportation 
they served a good purpose; for even with the facilities the 
railroads offered for the movement of freight in 1920 the 
farmers were pressed so hard to pay up that farm products 
were forced upon the market in such great volume that, under 
pressure to sell, the greatest deflation in the price of farm 
products ever known in the history of this country was brought 
about in.a few short weeks. Wheat was selling in the primary 
markets in June as high as $3.09 a bushel. By December, 
1920, it sold for $1.60 a bushel, a decline of $1.49 n bushel. It 
seems tome, Mr. President, that was deflation with a vengeance. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? - 

Mr. GOODING. Gertainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it not a fact that the decline in the 
price of wheat teak place immediately following the emergency 
tariff imposing high duties on wheat? 

Mr. GOODING. I am talking about 1920 and the decline 
in the price of wheat in that year, when wheat was on the free 
list and when the Democratic Party was in control. I spoke 
of the year 1920. I am going to reach the tariff on wheat 
a little later. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The price did, as a matter of fact, decline 
shortly after the high duty was imposed, did it not? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; but it was not on account of the 
high tariff. I shall be glad to discuss that question with the 
Senator when it is before us. 


Again quoting from the Manufacturers’ Record, Mr. Joseph, 
of Philadelphia, raised the question of graduated rates on bor- 
rowing or rediscounts, and said: 


I would like to know whether in the districts that have adopted this 
procedure there has been eliminated the question of borrowing on Goy- 
ernment securities from calculation as to the line of credit granted to 
a bank? 


Governor Harding replied: 


In the Kansas City district and the Dallas district in their tentative 
plans they have eliminated entirely borrowing on ‘Treasury certificates 
Poon and on Liberty bonds actually owned on the ist of 

pril, 1920. 


Mr, Wayne then asked: 


Have they mae any reference to collateral notes of customers that 
have been discounted by the banks as a result of Liberty loan sub- 
scriptions? 


Mr. Bailey, of Kansas City, replied: 


They have to helong to the bank on the Ist day of April. We have 
made that rule. 


Mr, Scott said: 
It is the same way in the Atlanta district. 
Mr. Wells said: 


He wants to know if customers’ notes secured by Liberty bonds are 
exempt from the application of it. 


And Mr. Bailey said: 
They are not. 


Mr. President, speaking of the damnable conspiracy to force 
Liberty ‘bonds on the markets, the Manufacturers’ Record, of 
Baltimore, has this to say: 


When the Federal reserve system undertook to violate every promise 
made by the Government and by the banks in persuading people to 
buy Liberty bonds, promising to carry them and then calling loans on 
them in order to force them out of the banks, breaking them down 
from 12 to 15 points or more, the honor of the Government and the 
good faith of the banks trampled in the mire, millions of bonds bought 
in good faith by patriotic people to help the banks and help the Goy- 
ernment were forced to be sold at a loss, and the National Gavern- 
ment bought in §$2,000,000,000 of its own dishonest promises to pay 
aud the Secretary of the Treasury boasted of the money that had been 
saved in doing so. And at these low figures hundreds of millions of 
bonds were bought in by big estates and big institutions, with heavy 
losses to the innocent original purchasers. 


Mr. President, when we think of the sacrifice that was made 
by a great many people to purchase Liberty bonds and the en- 
couragement they were given by the bankers of this country in 
this matter, and the cold-blooded way in which these great 
bankers discussed their method of forcing Liberty bonds on the 
market at their secret meeting, it is not strange that we have 
a few anarchists in America, for it is such selfishness and greed 
as was exhibited by these great bankers in the Federal Reserve 
Board meeting of May 18, 1920, that creates anarchy, that have 
destroyed governments as far back as history tells the story of 
the rise and fall of civilization. 

What influence these great bankers, together with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. who represented this Government at 
that secret meeting. May 18, 1920, had upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in inducing them to increase freight 
rates will never be known, but on August 20, 1920, the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission made a horizontal increase in 
all freight rates of from 25 to 40 per cent, and 83} per cent 
between the different groups of railroads. Again no attention 
was paid as to how long the hani or how short the haul, or 
how high the rate was originally or what the preduct would 
bear to carry it to market. The rates on low-priced farm 
products were increased the same as on high-classed manufac- 
tured articles. Every princjple that has ever been used in the 
construction of freight rates was ignored by the Interstate 
Commerce Cammission. 

The unfairness of those horizontal increases in freight rates 
have worked a hardship on agriculture in every State in the 
Union; these horizontal increases have been especially unfair 
and unjust to the far western States where the freight rates 
have always been high and the policy of the railroads has al- 
ways been to force low-priced farm products over the long 
railroad haul to the eastern markets, regardless of whether 
the farm products would properly bear the cost of truusparta- 
tion. By excessively high freight rates westbound, the trans- 
continental railroads have denied the interior of the far western 
States the right to use the Pacific Ocean and they have been 
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denied the right to use the Panama Canal, which they were 
taxed to help build as well as the rest of the people in this 
country of ours. At this point in my remarks I wish to offer 
a table for the Recorp showing the freight rates that farm 
products pay in Idaho in proportion to their market value. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the Rxconb as requested. 

The table is as follows: 7 


Statement showing percentage relationship that freight rates bear to 
wholesale price of certain farm products, at markets specified, as of 
the dates shown, on Idaho products. 


SEPTEMBER, 1923, PRICKS 


At Chicago: 
Wheat, No. 1 northern spring 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter 


At Chieago: 
Sept. 26, 1923— 
Apples, Jonathan, extra fancy... 
Refrigeration. u....4....1.1s.--L...--- 


— 


In addition, the shippers in Idaho are very often compelled to pay $25 per car 
initial icing charge to Secure.a suitable car in which to ship. > . 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, taking 1917 as 100 per cent 
in freight rates, the year the fair price committee found that 
$2.20 was a fair price for a bushel of wheat delivered at the 
primary markets, I find from information furnished me by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that the increase. in 
freight rates ordered by the director general, Mr. McAdoo, and 
the increased freight rates made under the Esch-Cummins Act, 
brought about an increase in freight rates in 1920 of 78 per 
cent. In 1922 there were some reduetions, but the average 
above 1917 was 65 per cent, and at the present time, I am 
advised by the Interstate Commerce Commission, our freight 
rates are 55 per cent above 1917. : ? 

Mr. President, the American people in 1917 paid a freight 
bill of $2,819.965,215. Through the increases in freight rates the 
people in 1923 paid a freight bill of $4,624,398.830. Since 1917, 
up to and including 1923, the American people have paid an 
increased freight bill, through the increase in freight rates, of 
$6,984,304,031. In 1922 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shows that the farmer paid a freight bill on farm products alone 
of 8914 309 323. For that year the farmer paid on farm prod- 
ucts 2 per cent of all the revenue collected by the railroads 
on freight. On this basis the farmers of this country have 
paid an increased freight bill since 1917 up to and including 
1923 of $1,587,955,623 on farm products alone. This dees not 
take into account the increased freight bill in building material, 
farming machinery, and everything he had to buy for the farm 
und the home. So it is safe to say, Mr. President, that since 
1917 the farmer’s freight bill has been increased by this Govern- 
ment by more than $2,000,000,000, no part of which he can pass 
on to the people. 

I have here a table which I wish to have inserted in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks, showing the revenue earned 
by the railroads from 1916 up to and indduding 1923, also the 
ton-miles hauled by the railroads for those years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the request 
of the Senator is granted. 


The table referred to is as follows: 
Freight revenues 


$2, 819, 965, 215 


Average, 396, 290, 000, 000. 
Class A railroads for 1923 


Total revenue — — 6.886, 890, 77 
Total expened e — 1.943, 928, 145 
Net ä iposag wicks seb OE A E 1, 412, 962, 592 

Total ebene mba Ue ee ee CEE Aa, Hy a og 
ener 1B,'004, 659, 878 
er enter annem totes “Ay BOO, ROS ATS 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I am satisfied from my study 


of the railroad situation that all of the great railroads have 
been materially benefited by the increase in the price of laber 
upon our railroads by the horizontal increases in freight rates 


that have been made by the Government, which has more than 


éffset the increased cost in the operation of our railroads. If 
the same careful consideration had been given by this Govern- | 
ment when it increased the cost of production of a bushel of 
wheat as was given by this Government when it increased the 
operating expenses of our railroads, the friends of agriculture 
would not now be forced to make a fight for a square deal for 
that industry. 

In 1915 the railroads earned a revenue of 64 cents per man- 
hour, and paid as compensation for labor 26.9 cents per man- 
hour. The difference between revenue and compensation was 
37.1 cents greater revenue than compensation. In 1923 class A 
railroads paid for labor 62} cents per man-hour and received 
revenue ef 51.293 per man-hour, a net revenue, as far as the 
cost of labor is concerned, of 67 cents per man-hour. So that 
the net revenue per man-hour upon the railroads to-day is al- 
most 100 per cent greater than it was in 1915 before the Gov- 
ernment increased the price of labor upon our railroads, which, 
in my judgment, vastly more than offsets other increased costs 
of operation that the railroads are called upon to meet. 

I submit a table showing the revenue earned per man-hour 
and the compensation paid for labor per man-hour on our rail- 
roads frem 1915 up to and including 1923, and ask that this 
table be printed at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the Recorp. 


Tue table is as follows: 


è Revenuo and compensation per man hour, Glass I railroads 


FCC aoe iia A oral ot ate) T E a 0. 269 0. 64 0,371 

Dee. 31, 1916 . 288 +70 417 
1917 .32 +738 -438 
e REE EA E — ä ES +458 +88 * 
1919 - 565 1, 025 -46 
1920 67 1. 118 42 
1921 - 667 1.5 £663 
1922.22 5. +613 1. 20 -677 
a A N S S A .625 1. 205 67 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the great losses that the 
farmers have sustained in this country is reflected in the bank 
failures that have taken place since 1920. I have before me 
a letter from the Comptroller of the Currency showing the bank 
failores in this country as far back as 1870, up to and including 
1923. During the panic of 1873, for that year there were 4 
national banks and 33 State banks that closed their doors, In 


1874, 9 national banks and 40 State banks closed their doors. In 
1875, 3 national banks and 14 State banks closed their doors. 
In the panic of 1893, during that year 65 national banks and 261 
State banks closed their doors. In 18904, 21 national banks and 
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71 State banks closed their doors. In 1895, 36 national banks 
and 115 State banks closed their doors. From 1870 up to and 
including 1920, a period of 51 years, 562 national banks and 
2,488 State banks closed their doors. In 1921, 28 national 
benks and 338 State banks closed their doors. In 1922, 33 


national banks and 364 State banks closed their doors. In 1923. 


87 national banks and 237 State banks closed their doors. I 
ask that the letter from the comptroller may be printed in the 
Recor at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 

COMPTROLLER OF THH CURRENCY, 
Washington, February 26, 1924, 

My Dran Senator: I have your letter of this date requesting to be 
advised of the number of bank failures, national and State, for each 
year as far back as 1870, and take pleasure in furnishing the following 
information for fiscal years ended June 30, on account of the fact that 
the only figures at command of this office with respect to banks other 
than national are for years ended June 30: 


Year 


None. 


ES 


z 
8 


eed. Sat LAT Pp POOR 
EE LEITET ALEE EIA 


4 771 
* 

2 12 

63 

26 

6 32 
11 50 
2 43 
12 26 
20 102 
2 57 
8 37 
7 34 
24 132 
9 60 
6 3 
3 56 
8 9 8 
6 40 
21 90 
14 110 
13 41 
7 35 
2 25 
1 42 
5 4 
28 330 
33 364 
37 237 


I trust this information will serve the purpose for which requested, 
Very truly yours, 
Henry M. Dawes, Comptroller, 


Hon. F. R. GOODING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the most serious condition 
in respect of bank failures in this country has occurred in the 
last seven months. From July 1, 1923, to May 7, 1924, a period 
of a little more than 10 months, 122 national banks and 889 
State banks have closed their doors. I am advised by the 
Comptroller of the Currency that not all of the States have 
reported the failures of their State banks since the ist of 
July, 1923, but the record I have shows the number to be 389, 

Mr. President, a vast majority of these bank failures have 
occurred in agricultural States. The increased cost of pro- 


duction that has been forced upon the American farmer has 
deprived him of the opportunity to meet his obligations, and 
under the wreck and ruin of agriculture has come the wreck 
and ruin of more banks in the three and a half years many 
times over than has occurred in any other similar period of 
time since the formation of this Republic. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, the bank failures which are 
occurring every day in the agricultural districts should alarm 
Congress. The banking situation is so serious in some of our 
agricultural States that unless something is done to relieve it 
very quickly the financial structure in some of our agricultural 
States will grow very much worse and become dangerous to the 
whole country. I am satisfied, however, if the McNary export 
bill is passed that it will restore confidence and we would soon 
see the last of our bank failures, As I see it, a great emer- 
gency exists, and the McNary bill should be given considera- 
tion by the Senate at the earliest possible moment, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor from Idaho? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Mr, FLETCHER. My information is that last year there 
were 530 failures of banks in the United States. Nearly all of 
them were in the northwestern wheat area und in Oklahoma 
and New Mexico, There were a few in the Middle West and 
a few in the South, Since January 1 to April 1 there have 
been $22 failures, and the failures are still occurring at the 
rate of two or three a day. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; T am sure that information is correct. 
It is moré complete than the information which I have, and I 
am glad that the Senator has furnished it. Í 

Mr. FLETCHER. Bank failures are occurring now largely 
in Iowa and Nebraska; and recently. in St. Paul, Minn., a 
$5,000,000: bank was forced to close and to foreclose loans, 
and so on. That is a bank of very considerable size. These 
bank failures have also locked up from eighty to eighty-five 
million dollars of money which is on deposit in those banks, 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; and bank failures are going to occur 
farther east than the Middle West. The country can not con- 
tinue with the farmers having to fight in order to keep the 
wolf from the door. Ever since we haye had manufacturing 
institutions the American farmer has been the manufacturers’ 
best customer. The unhappy plight of the farmer is what 
affects the cotton industry. It is not strange that the cotton 
spindles are ceasing to operate. 

Mr. President, if the fair-price committee was right in 
1917 when they found from information furnished them by 
the Agricultural Department and their own investigation that 
the cost of<production of a bushel of wheat; together with a 
reasonable profit that had been guaranteed by Congress in the 
food control act, was $2.20 a bushel, then the increase of only 
6 cents for the crops of 1918 and 1919 was not a fair price for 
a bushel of wheat after the Government had increased the cost 
of everything the farmer had to buy for the production of a 
bushel of wheat by more than 100 per cent. If there is any 
proof lacking that $2.26 a bushel was not a fair price for a 
bushel of wheat, I want to call the attention of Senators to 
the fact that the Department of Agriculture in 1919 made a 
survey as to the cost of production of wheat in six of the prin- 
cipal wheat-producing States in the Union—Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota. 

In that survey the Agricultural Department found that 
the actual cost of production of a bushel of wheat, on an aver- 
age in those six States for 1919, was $2.11. 

That computation was based on 6 per cent money, a rate 
which no farmer west of the Missouri River and few farmers 
some distance east of that river, in my judgment, ever 
enjoyed. Out of the $2.26 a bushel, the price guaranteed by the 
Government for the crop of 1919, the farmer had 15 cents a 
bushel left to pay for hauling his wheat to the elevator, ele- 
vator charges, and freight rates to the primary markets, the 
net result, as I figure it, being an actual loss to the wheat 
grower of millions of dollars, without a penny for the rea- 
sonable profit guaranteed to him by Congress in the food con- 
trol act. 

Mr. President, the sad part of this story, as I see it, is the 
fact that this Government during all of these increases in the 
price of labor and freight rates gave no thought or considera- 
tion to their effect upon agriculture, and when we reached 
the peak in the cost of production in 1920, after all of the 
inereases which I have mentioned in labor, freight rates, and 
farming machinery, and everything the farmer had to buy for 
the home and the farm had been forced up on him, the Federal 
Reserve Board, a branch of this Government, at a secret meet- 
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ing in this city on May 18, 1920, in Which sat ‘David B. Houston, 
Secretary of the Treasury, entered into a conspiracy to deflate 
the country and brought about the greatest crisis agriculture 
has known since the foundation of this Repyplic. 


Mr, President, it is only fair to say of John Skelton Williams, | 


who at that time was Comptroller of the Curreney and was 
present at that meeting of the Federal Reserve Board, that 
he made a vigorous protest against the deflation policy adopted 
at that meeting, and it is only fair to say that not all of the 
great bankers at that meeting agreed with Governor Harding; 
but the deflation policy of Governor Harding was carried out. 
That secret meeting of the Federal Reserve Board was a com- 
plete success so far as deflating the farmer was concerned, for 
it restricted his credit, increased his rate of interest, increased 
his freight rates, and brought about the greatest depreciation 
in the price of farm products that this eountry has ever known. 
In 1920, the value of farm products was 131 per cent above 
the value of farm products in 1913; in 1922, it was only 24 
per cent above the pre-war value. In two short years the 
value of farm products in this country was deflated 107 per 
cent. 

Mr, President, the Federal Reserve Board did not succeed 
in deflating the price of labor or anything else that the farmer 
has to buy for the home and the farm, It did succeed, how- 
ever, in deflating the price of farm products down very closely 
to the pre-war basis; but war costs of production of farm 
products still exist and that is what is destroying the American 
farmer to-day, and it might be said that is the farmer’s story. 
With pre-war prices for farm products and war cost of pro- 
duction every year the load becomes harder to bear. Even 
in the case of those farm products that are considerably above 
pre-war prices, the increased cost of production of more than 


100 per cent is a millstone around the farmers’ neck that in 
time, if it is not relieyed, must destroy some lines of agricul- 
ture in this country. 

Mr. President, it is said that we have, in round numbers, 
34,000,000 men, women, and children living upon the farms 
to-day; and there are 19,000,000 people who live out of traffick- 
ing in farm products. It is estimated that the consumers pay 
$21,000,000,000 annually for the products of the soil, and it 
is said that the 19,000,000 who are trafficking in farm products 
take 514,000, 000,000 and give the farmers $7,000,000,000. 

Every effort of this Government should be directed toward 
economic and intelligent distribution of farm products, but 
this will take years to bring about. What we need at the 
present time is some legislation to reach the emergency which 
exists, and I am sure that the McNary-Haugen export bill 
will come nearer meeting that emergency than any other meas- 
ure before Congress at the present time. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt but that the fair price com- 
mittee, when they fixed the price of a bushel of wheat at 
$2.20 a bushel, believed and expected that the Grain Corpora- 
tion would carry out their pledge to regulate the profit of the 
flour mills; but the Grain Corporation utterly failed in this 
matter, as is shown in the Federal Trade Commission’s report 
on commercial wheat flour milling. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to print at this point in my 
remarks a table showing the profits made during the five-year 
period of the war by 37 of the large flour-milling companies 
located in the Northwest, the Southwest, and Eastern part of 
the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be ordered printed in the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 


Table showing profits during five-year period of the war by 37 flour-milling companies in certain parte of country 


Year 


...... 0 innimenesnesannhusonqeen pos 


1914-15... 


Mr. GOODING. This table shows that these 37 companies, 
with an investment of something over $43,000,000, in 1914 
made 12:6 per cent; in 1915, 17.2 per cent; in 1916, 13.1 per 
cent; in 19 T, when regulated by the Grain Corporatien, they 
made 38.2 per cent. By 1918 these 37 companies had increased 
their investment from $43,000,000 to $65,000,000, and were per- 
mitted by the Grain Corporation to earn, in 1918, 34.1 per cent. 
This table shows that the northwestern group of flour mills, 
for 1917, with an investment of something over $34,000,000, 
made a profit of 44.7 per cent, and for 1918 of 32.7 per cent. 

Mr. President, when the Grain Corporation permitted the 
flour mills of this country to increase their profits by 175 per 
cent, the pledge made to the farmers of this country that there 
should be no speculation in wheat or in flour was trampled 
into the mire in a manner that should receive the censure of 
every honest man in America. 

Mr. President, for more than three years now I have been a 
member of the Agricultural Committee of the Senate. During 
that time the committee has had several measures before it 
for the relief of agriculture. Extended hearings have been 
given on some of these measures that have required weeks 
and months of the time of the committee. Some of the stories 
I have listened to are the saddest stories I have ever heard, 
and can never be forgotten. Witnesses came before the com- 
mittee from great agricultural States like Iowa and told the 
story of how the farmers in that State were going backward 
financially. It was said that in most cases the farmers had 
used up their reserve capital and were operating their farms 
to-day on borrowed eapital, when they could get credit. 

The men who came before the Agricultural Committee were 
of such a high character that I am quite sure the committee 
aecepted their statements as true. Witnesses appeared before 
the committee from as far east as Michigan. I think it is safe 
to say that the committee had witnesses before it from most 
of the States west of the Mississippi; and from every one of 
these States came the stery of great losses, hardships, and 
privations. 


Per cent 


Investment of proñt 


WO ÈA 


Mr. President, the saddest thing I know is to see a man 
who has passed the meridian of life, who has made a good 
fight and has been successful in providing a home for his de- 
clining years, who finds the earnings of a lifetime swept away 
without any fault of his own; and, Mr. President, it is made 
especially hard to bear when he knows that these conditions 
have been forced upon him by his own Government. 

Mr. John F. Sinclair, a banker of Minneapolis, told the com- 
mittee the distressing story of 168 suicides upon the farms in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana in 1922. 
I sometimes wonder what the condition in the home must be 
when men break down over their losses and weep like a beaten 
child, and then commit suicide. 

The story was told of farmers being so poor in some of those 
States that when death entered the home some one was forced 
to build a rough wooden box for burial, as there was no money 
in the family to pay funeral expenses. The story was told 
of how children had to be kept out of school, as their parents 
were too poor to buy shoes and clothing to keep them warm. 

Mr. President, what a terrible condition that is to exist in 
a great country like this, where there is so much prosperity 
and so much wealth; in a country that now boasts of more 
than half of all the gold in the world; in a country where 
men are fast becoming billionaires; and in a country, I am 
sorry to say, where there seems to be millions for corruption. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in his annual report, speak- 
ing of the bad wheat situation, said: 

The discouraging wheat situation is due in part to increased acreage 
in response to patriotic demands and the extraordinary demands for 
wheat by the war administration. By similar appeals the war admin- 


{stration reduced bread consumption in the homes and took it off 
the restaurant tables. 


And in his special report on the wheat situation to the Presi- 
dent, the Seeretary of Agriculture says: 

When the price deflation came in 1920 the farmers who had accumn- 
lated large debts were seriously embarrassed. While the majority of 
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them have been successful in tiding over their financial difficulties, 
a substantial number have not. This situation is brought out in 
a special inquiry made by the Department of Agriculture in the spring 
of 1923. Reports were secured from 15 States, covering the period 
January, 1920, to March, 1923. 

Out of over 68,000 farm owners included in this survey, 4 per 
cent lost their farms through foreclosure or bankruptcy, 4) per cent 
lost their farms without legal proceedings, and a little over 15 per 
cent had been spared such loss up to March, 1923, only because of 
the leniency of their creditors, 

Out of almost 26,000 tenant farmers, 7.2 per cent lost property 
throngh foreclosure or bankruptcy, 7.8 per cent lost property without 
legal proceedings, and 21.8 per cent retained their property merely 
as a result of the leniency of creditors. 

The seriousness of the situation is further reflected in the records 
of the bankruptcy courts. While the total number of bankrupt cases 
among farmers is not large, it must be remembered that the farmers as 
a rule do not resort to the bankruptey courts when forced to give up 
property to creditors. The significance of the record Hes, therefore, in 
the increase and distribution of such cases rather than in their abso- 
lute number. The records of the Department of Justice show that 
during the pre-war years 1912-1914 an average of 5.5 per cent of all 
bankruptcy cases were farmers, while in 1922 the percentage was 14.4. 
The resort by farmers to bankruptcy courts was especially pronounced 
in the more specialized wheat regions. 

In the western winter-wheat region farmer bankruptcy cases in the 
pre-war years averaged 8 per cent of all eases; in 1922 this percentage 
had increased to 25. In the spring-wheat region the percentage in- 
creased from almost 22 per cent of all cases in the pre-war years to 
48.9 per cent in 1922. The increase in bankruptcy cases among farm- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest States is also marked, particularly in 
Idaho, where almost 47 per cent of all cases put through the bank- 
ruptcy courts in 1922 involved farmers. The percentage of bank- 
rupteles among farmers in 1922 was especially high in Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Idaho, ranging from 32.6 per cent of all cases In Nebraska to 78.5 per 
cent in North Dakota. Preliminary reports indicate that bankruptcies 
of farmers for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, will materially 
exceed those of 1922. 


This report shows that the movement from the farm in 1922 
was 1,120,000, or 3.6 per cent of the rural population from the 
beginning of the year. This report also shows that 7.3 per cent 
of the farmhouses in this country are vacant. Further illus- 
trations of the financial distress of farmers in various parts of 
the West are found in the accumulation of delinquent taxes. 
Tax payments in some sections are in arrears from one to four 
years, In some of the wheat-growing areas of Kansas, for ex- 
ample, delinquent taxes since 1917 have increased in volume 
several hundred per cent. 

Mr. President, the report of the Secretary of Agriculture on 
the conditions of agriculture, the movement from the farm, and 
the empty homes upon the farm should alarm every Senator 
and every man in public life who has accepted a responsibility 
for the future welfare of this Government. That the best in- 
terest of our Government lies in a proper distribution of its 
people all will agree. To me the wholesale abandonment that 
has taken place upon the farm is alarming, for a congested 
population in great cities always brings increased problems of 
government. 

Mr. President, strange as it may seem, there are those who 
believe this country should follow the policy that England 
adopted a hundred years ago, and develop industries at the 
expense of agriculture. If we were not the greatest agricul- 
tural country in the world without any exception, or if we 
occupied the same position as England, with a territory no 
greater than some of the States in this Union, there might be 
many followers of England's policy in this country; but if this 
country is going to reach its fullest greatness as a Nation we 
must have a well-balanced population, and agriculture must 
receive the same careful consideration and the same protection 
as labor and industry. 

Mr. President, during the war we were the only Government 
that fixed a maximum price for a bushel of wheat. The 
Canadian Government permitted her wheat growers to receive 
the full market price for wheat during the war. The English 
Government not only permitted her farmers to sell their wheat 
at its full market price but paid a bonus to her wheat growers 
of something between fifty and sixty million dollars during the 
war. The English Government continued her aid to her grain 
growers for three years after the war, and paid in bonuses 
altogether something more than $100,000,000. The Australian 
Government permitted her grain growers to receive the full 
market price for wheat, and gave a bonus equal to $4,000,000, 


and continued her aid to her wheat growers for three years 
after the war. The English and Australian Governments 
seemed to understand that after the war there would be a 
dangerous perjod for their grain growers, whom they had 
encouraged in the production of wheat. 

Mr. President, in the hearings on House bill 2865—by Mr. 
TrvcuHer, June 7, 1921—on page 22, is a statement made by the 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the House in which 
he says that when this Government guaranteed to its farmers 
$2.20 a bushel for wheat, Italy guaranteed $4.80, France $3.84, 
Holland $3.70, Switzerland $3.18, and Norway $4.09 a bushel; 
and it is my understanding that if wheat went any higher in 
those countries than the guaranteed price, the farmers were 
permitted to enjoy the full market price. 

Mr. President, the tragedy of this whole matter, as I see it, 
is the fact that our Grain Corporation became the agent of our 
allies in the purchase of wheat for those countries during the 
war. They bought wheat in this country at a maximum price 
of $2.20 and $2.26 a bushel and sold it to our allies, making a 
charge for the transaction, no part of which the farmers re- 
ceived; and while Italy paid her farmers $4.80 a bushel for 
wheat, this country sold wheat to Italy that it bought from its 
farmers at $2.20 and $2.26 a bushel, freight paid to the primary 
markets. While France paid her farmers $3.84 a bushel, this 
Government sold wheat to France at $2.20 and $2.26 a bushel; 
and it is safe to say, Mr. President, that with the bonus England 
paid to her farmers, together with permitting them to receive 
the full market price, the farmers of England received from 
$1.50 to $2 a bushel more for wheat than the American farmer. 
So our Government not only forced the farmer to feed our 
own people with wheat produced below the cost of production, 
but they forced the American farmer to feed the whole world 
with wheat that was produced below the cost of production. 

Mr. President, the action of this Government in forcing the 
American farmer to furnish the people of Europe with wheat 
for from $1.25 to $2.20 less per bushel than our allies paid to 
their own farmers during the war, the increase in the cost of 
everything the farmer had to buy to produce a bushel of wheat 
by more than 100 per cent without a corresponding increase in 
the price of wheat, the horizontal increase in freight rates, to- 
gether with the deflation forced upon the country by the Federal 
Reserve Board, are tragedies—tragedies that will leave wounds 
and scars in the hearts of a great body of American citizens and 
will never, never be forgotten. 


Mr, President, Senators need not have so much prejudice 
against stabilizing the price of farm products, for we have already 
stabilized and subsidized many lines of industry in this country. 
On April 28, 1918, Congress passed the Pittman Act, stabilizing 
the price of silver at a dollar an ounce. & dollar an ounce 
was made the minimum price and not the maximum price, as 
was done with the wheat growers; whenever silyer was worth 
more than a dollar an ounce the silver producers in this coun- 
try were permitted to sell their silver on the highest market. 
At times during the life of the Pittman Act silver sold as high 
as $1874 an ounce, The Government continued to stabilize 
the price of silver at a dollar an ounce until some time in June, 
1923, almost five years after the war. 

Mr. President, there is not a question of doubt but what the 
Pittman Act saved the great silver industry in this country, 
and if the Government had fixed a minimum price instead of a 
maximum price on wheat, as every other country on earth did 
during the war, there would be a different story to tell of the 
misery, suffering, and hardships that a great body of our citi- 
zens have suffered in the last few years. 

Mr. President, this Government is not only stabilizing the 
price of labor upon our railroads but through the Esch-Cum- 
mins Act this Government is stabilizing freight rates on our 
railroads, which, as I see it, is nothing less than a guaranty 
by the Government for the railroads to earn 5} per cent over 
and above all expenses, based on their own bookkeeping and 
on their own reports. Through the Federal Reserve Board 
we are subsidizing our national banks and our State banks 
that are members of the Federal reserve system by rediscount- 
ing the paper of their customers at 44 per cent, upon which 
they are receiving interest anywhere from 6 to 10 per cent. 
But even this great assistance that has been given by the 
Government to the banks has not saved them from destruction 
in the agricultural districts of this Union, nor can it save them. 

Mr. President, some of the great newspapers of the country, 
not all of them, I am glad to say, are branding the Gooding 
bill and the MeNary-Haugen bill as socialistic. I understand 
the Government is losing anywhere from fifty-five to seventy 
million dollars a year in carrying second-class mail te the 
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people. In the past some of the great dailies have gone so 
far as to threaten Senators and Congressmen with defeat at 
the polls if our postal laws were changed in that respect. As 
far as I am concerned, I want to say to the great newspapers 
that feel that way about it, come on with their hounds. With 
some of the great newspapers it is all right to give Govern- 
ment aid to the newspapers, but when you do anything for 
the farmers they see the horns of socialism. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. DALE. Does the Senator realize how much the Goy- 
ernment is losing in the parcel-post element? 

Mr. GOODING. I have just stated that it is my understand- 
ing that on second-class mail the Government at this time is 
losing from $55,000,000 to $70,000,000 a year. 

Mr. DALE. I did not get those figures from the Senator. I 
think he is understating the amount, if anything. 

Mr. GOODING. I am understating it; I am glad to be 
conservative in the matter. 

In the last session President Harding urged a ship subsidy 
bill. I was for that bill, for I do not believe that we ean 
build up a merchant marine in this country without Gov- 
ernment aid. But if there is any difference in stabilizing the 
price of labor upon the railroads, the price of labor in our 
shipyards, and freight rates upon our railroads and freight 
rates upon the ocean, and subsidizing our banks and subsidiz- 
ing the publishers of second-class mail than there is in stabiliz- 
ing the price of farm products, I am unable to see that dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. DALE. I am sorry to interrupt the Senator again, 
but I do not think he quite caught my question. I asked 
him if he realizes what the department is losing in the 
parcel-post element? 

Mr. GOODING. I am only speaking of the second-class 
mail. I have not the other figures. 

Mr. DALE. I am not so familiar with that part of it, but 
the loss on the parcel post is much greater than the loss 
on any other class, 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator has the figures I should 
be glad to have him put them into the Record, I will be glad 
to yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. DALE. Very well; I will do that later. 

Mr. GOODING. I know that many of the great papers 
of this country are advocating a square deal for agriculture. 
There are those who believe if you let the farmer alone, 
everything: will work out all right and in a short time farm 
products will have the same purchasing power they did be- 
fore the war. With this I do not agree. I can remember 
something of the panic of 1873, and I can remember a great 
deal about the panic of 1893, and in those two great panics 
agricultural industries and labor went down together in one 
great crash. 

During the panic of 1893 railroads with enough mileage 
to reach twice around the world could not meet their obliga- 
tions and were forced into the hands of the receivers; during 
that panic the country witnessed 60,000 commercial failures 
with liabilities amounting to nearly a billion dollars. More 
than 3,000,000 men were thrown out of employment and free 
soup houses had to be established in all the great cities of 
our country to prevent death from starvation. 

But what a different story it is to-day; never in the history 
of this country were the railroads as prosperous as they are 
at the present time; practically all of the great industries are 
prosperous, and never at any time in the history of this 
country has labor been so fully employed at so high a wage 
as it is at the present time, yet from one end of this country 
to the other, in every State in the Union, most of the lines 
of agriculture are depressed, and in a most deplorable condition. 

Mr. President, as a farmer, it is not hard for me to under- 
stand what is the matter with agriculture. You may analyze 
this question as much as you please, and if you are fair, you 
can come only to one conclusion, and that is that our Govern- 
ment is responsible for the increased cost of production on the 
American farm, an increase that in exchange for other com- 
modities makes farm products worth about 70 cents on the 
dollar as compared with the purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts before the war. 

If the farmer were in any way to blame for this unbalanced 
condition, the situation would be entirely different, but through 
his loyalty to serve his country when it was at war he an- 
swered his country’s call without complaint, although he knew 
and understood that the increased cost of production that had 
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been forced upon him by his own Government would mean 
great losses and in the end bring about his destruction. But 
he did not go on a strike; he answered his country’s call by in- 
creasing the production of wheat in 1918 and 1919 something 
over 600,000,000 bushels, which gave us an ample supply of 
bread, not only for our own armies in Europe but for the armies 
of our allies which made possible the winning of the war. 

But, Mr. President, it was vastly different with organized 
labor. While the farmers were working overtime to produce 
more wheat to feed our armies in Europe, and our boys fight- 
ing and dying upon the battle fields of Europe to save this 
civilization, organized labor in 1917 in this country inaugu- 
rated 4,450 strikes; in 1918 organized labor inaugurated 3,337 
strikes, and in 1919 organized labor inaugurated 3,374 strikes. 
A vast majority of these strikes brought about an increase in 
wages, all of which was a factor in Increasing the cost of pro- 
duction of a bushel of wheat to the American farmer. 

Let us hope the American farmer will never go on a strike, 
but if he is going to remain on the farm, he must be given a 
square deal by his own Government. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that as a result of all that organization and 
all of those strikes in 1919 labor increased its wages only to 
$1,100 a year, the highest year of the highest wages; so there 
has probably never been a time when labor as a whole got 
more than its share in this situation. And while that is true, 
forty-four billion of capital had about fifteen billion of profits. 

Mr. GOODING. In all of that I agree with the Senator. 
And let me say here, I hope we will be able to maintain the 
present scale of labor in this country generally. There is no 
doubt in my mind that labor is entirely too high in the build- 
ing trades, and in that line there should be some reduction, 
and I hope we will be able to step agriculture up with labor 
and industry and go on. It can not be done, however, unless 
the farmer’s dollar is given the same purchasing power it had 
before the war. 

Mr. President, as I see it, we are facing an impossible con- 
dition in this country, and one of two things must happen; 
either the farmer must be moved up on the same plane that 
the Government has placed labor, railroads, and all other in- 
dustries, or else labor and the great industries of the country 
will be forced down to the same level as agriculture, for it 18 
an unnatural condition to exist with labor, railroads, and all 
lines of industry in a prosperous condition and at the same 
time the basic industry of our country—agriculture—in a bank- 
rupt condition. 

This is the first time in the history of this country that for 
any length of time labor and the great industries have re- 
mained prosperous while agriculture was depressed and para- 
lyzed. Since the very foundation of this Government there 
has been some reasonable balance as between agriculture and 
the great industries of the country, but this Government upset 
that balance during the war, and organized labor and or- 
ganized capital up to the present time have been able to hold 
the advantage given to them by this Government. 

Mr. President, the farmers of this country, with their de- 
preciated dollar, receive for farm products averaging at the 
present time about 70 cents In purchasing power as compared 
with the purchasing price of their commodities before the war, 
and they are in the same position as labor in those countries 
that have a depreciated currency. 

The unbalanced condition of the world has been a mighty 
factor in aiding organized labor and organized capital in con- 
tinuation of their exploitation of the American farmer; but, 
Mr. President, the world is gradually working back to nor- 
malcy—that is, as far as the trade balance of the world is 
concerned—and if we are to save the great industries and 
labor in this country from a general crash, then something 
must be done to give back to the farmer’s dollar the same pur- 
chasing power it had before the war. In other words, there 
must be a reasonable relationship in the purchasing power of 
the farmer’s dollar with everybody else's dollar if we are to 
have any permanent prosperity in this country. 5 

Mr. President, it will be very much easier tò step the 
farmer up in line with labor and the great industries of the 
country and much safer, I am sure, than to try to force labor 
and industry down to the condition that existed before the 
war. I am satisfied the McNary bill will bring about very 
quickly a parity between agriculture, labor, and industry, for 
it will give the farmer’s dollar the same relative purchasing 
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power, based on the pre-war value of commodities, as every- 
body else’s dollar; but I am sure the unbalanced condition 
which exists at the present time can not continue much longer 
unless the farmer can become the mighty factor he was before 
the war as a buyer of the products of industry; but with his 
products only worth a little more than 70 cents on the dollar, 
he is no longer a good customer, for he must practice rigid 
economy to keep the wolf from the door. 

Mr. President, the balance of trade with the world tells the 
story of how it has been possible for organized capital and 
organized labor to remain in a prosperous condition while 
agriculture is sorely depressed. For the information of the 
Senate I wish to read into the Recorp a few figures on exports 
and imports showing the balance of trade in our favor from 
1790 to 1914. For that period of 123 years the records show 
that our exports exceeded our imports by $8,350,079,340. For 
the 10 years following 1913, up to and including 1923, the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor with the world was $21,933,487,796. 
In other gvords, the balance of trade in the last 10 years is 
almost 300 per cent more in our favor than it was for 123 
years. 

4 I ask to have inserted in the Rrecorp as a part of my remarks 
a table relating to exports and imports. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 

in the Recorp, as follows: 


Exports and imports 
For the fiscal years 1790 to 1913, inclusive, the exports exceed the 
imports by $8,350,179.840. 


Excess ex-. 

Exports Ports over 

imports 
$2,114, 000,000 8325, 000, 000 
3,5555, 000,000 | J. 776, 000, 000 
5, 483, 000, 000 | 3, 091, 000, 000 
6, 234, 000, 000 | 3, 282, 000, 000 
G, 149, 600,000 | 3. 118, 000; 000 
7, 920, 000,000 | 4, 016,000, 000 
8, 228, 000, 000 | 2, 950, 000, 000 
4,485, 000, 000 | 1. 976, 000, 000 
3, 832, 000, 000 719, 000, 000 
4, 168, 000, 000 376, 000, 000 
52, 168, 000, 000 | 21,529, 000, 000 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, let me say to my Democratic 
friends on the other side of the aisle that they will have a hard 
time persuading the farmer that he is forced to sell his farm 
products in a free-trade market and buy those things he needs 
for the farm in a protected market. That statement, however, 
is often made by the farmer himself, but I am sure it has been 
made without any knowledge or study of the facts in the case. 
The facts are, Mr, President, that practically everything the 
‘farmer buys for the farm is on the free list, while everything 
he produces upon the farm, with one or two exceptions—cotton 
and hides—is protected by the highest duty ever given to agri- 
culture in the existence of this Government. 

Mr, President, here are a few commodities that the farmer 
must buy for the home and the farm that are on the free list: 

Lumber is on the free list; shingles are on the free list; 
fence posts are on the free list; barbed wire and netting wire 
are on the free list; farming machinery of all kinds, including 
Wagons and carts, are on the free list. The only exception to 
this is cream separators, and they are free when entered upon 
a valuation under $50. Binding twine is on the free list; 
leather is on the free list; harness is on the free list—that is, 
all harness that the farmers use, The tariff act provides that 
harness entered at a valuation below $70 a set shall be free of 
duty. I want to say there is no harness used on the farm where 
the wholesale foreign price is $70 a set. Saddles are on the 
free list when entered at a valuation below $40, and what is 
true of harness is also true of saddles, Boots and shoes are 
on the free list; pads for horses are on the free list; gasoline 
is on the free list; coal oil is on the free list. Brick is also on 
the free list as far as the interior of the country is concerned, 
for, like cement, with the low valuation it will not stand a high 
freight rate charge into the interior of our country. And then, 
Mr. President, it does not seem to make much difference in this 
country with organized industry in the price of a commodity 
whether it is on the free list or on the protected list. 

I ask permission to insert in the Recorp, without reading, a 
table showing the approximate production values of certain 
commodities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted, 


The table is as follows: 
Production values (epprorimate) of commodities 


1923 (esti- 

aay mated) 
Anthracite $364, 927,000 | $188, 090, 000 
Bituminous coal and 1, 100, 616,000 | 1,457, 734, 000 
Bread and bakery 1, 151, 806, 000 | 1,045, 922, 000 
840, 356, 000 457, 803, 000 
1, 070, 322,000 | 789, 255, 000 
Lumber and timber products. 1, 387, 471, 000 | 1,362, 080,000 
. ea anes | acts 

rugs... i 
5 — cement 138, 714, 000 May Sor 00 


reau of Labor 
mates sre based on the assumption that quantities of commodities produced in 1923 
were identical with quantities produced in 1919. 

Mr. GOODING. Cement so far as the farmer is concerned 
is on the free list, but no commodity like cement that has to 
pay a high freight rate can be shipped into the interior of the 
country. So far as cement is concerned if it is 200 miles away 
from the border it is on the free list. 

Common bricks are on the free list. Under the Democratic 
administration they had a 10 per cent ad valorem duty, but 
common bricks under the present law are on the free list. 

It does not make much difference in the price of commodities 
in this country any longer whether they are on the free list 
or whether they are protected. So far as the farmer is con- 
cerned the increased cost of production practically destroys 
his pretection to a great extent and nullifies it. It so in- 
creased the cost of production, because of the difference in 
the cost of production between this and foreign countries, 
that he gets but very little benefit out of the tariff. There 
is not any question about that. The duties must be higher. 
God only knows what would have happened to agriculture 
if our ports had been wide open with the cost of production 
in foreign countries very much less than it was before the 
war and our cost of production in this country increased 
by more than 100 per cent. If you want to destroy the 
American farmer, put farm products on the free list and you 
will have completed his destruction. 

For the information of my Democratic friends on the other 
side of the Chamber I want to read into the Ryconb the increase 
in the price of a few of the commodities that are on the free list, 

Here are a few things on the free list. I call Senators’ 
attention to the increase in prices oyer and above 1914 as 
compared with 1923: 


Wholesale price of commodities, 1914 and 1923 
{Furnished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics] 


100 Chicago... 
Carpets, Brasels, por yond nse 
cement, per barrel, T. o. b. Buffington, Ind. 


We hear mach about the high duty on sugar, but it has not 
increased as much as some of the commodities that are on the 
free list. Ah, Mr. President, there is something that goes 
beyond the tariff in this country to-day. In some cases there 
is a combination of capital and labor, a combination of capital 
that is able to force the increased cost of production onto the 
people and add something besides to the actual increased cost 
of production. 

Cotton is on the free list. The manufactured article, how- 
ever, is protected. A resolution of inquiry has been introduced 
asking the Tariff Commission to investigate and find out 
what is injuring the manufacture of cotton If they 
would go to the American farmer and find his condition they 
would have no difficulty in knowing what is the matter. Of 
course, the country enn not go on with the farmers fighting 
to keep the wolf from the door. 
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I ask to insert in the Recor at this point, without reading, 
a table showing the average annual wholesale prices in 1914 
and 1923 and the percentage of increase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Average annual wholesale prices 


Granulated sugar, per pound 78 
Cotton goods, viz: 
Print cloths, per yard ~ 030 150 
gun bay saat Rey yard. ae — 
5 a per yard - 079 116 
Desig colored, spre 102 110 
Ginghams, Amoskeag, 063 12 
„ bi -091 110 
Sheeting, brown, | „ 069 120 
Sheeting, e ie 2253 100 
Ticking, A. C. +133 119 
oe “al +640 131 
Woolen g viz: 
Flannels, Ballard Vale, per yard 455 122 
Suiting, clay worsted, 16-ounce, per yard 1, 283 154 
Suiting, Middlesex, per yard 1. 450 148 
Suiting, serge, 1l-ounce, per 2 1,078 140 
Dress goods, serge, per „305 149 
3533 storm serge, per yard „500 104 
Dress 88 poe cloth, per yard. 190 91 
Dress goods, Sicilian cloth, per yard Bl 124 


Mr. GOODING. I ask permission also to insert as a part of 
my remarks at this point a table with reference to the various 
wool prices. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Wool prices 


Three-eighths-blood terr. combings: 
// A 
July, 1923, Boston. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I realize that I have taken 
up a great deal of the time of the Senate. In conclusion, I 
want to say to my friends on the other side of the Chamber, 
do not forget that your party was in power when you fixed the 
price on wheat below the cost of production. Do not forget 
that your party was in power when you increased the price 
of labor on the railroads 146 per cent and in the shipyards 
122 per cent. Your party was in power when you increased 
the freight rates 78 per cent. Your party was in power when 
the Federal Reserve Board forced a deflation upon the country 
that destroyed agriculture, Do not forget that your Secre- 
tary of the Treasury sat in that meeting in which the blackest 
conspiracy ever enacted in this country was perpetrated upon 
the American people. 

To Senators on this side of the Chamber, let me say that you 
have had three years now to give agriculture some permanent 
relief, You did give them the best tariff bill that has ever 
been enacted so far as agriculture is concerned; but let me 
say again that agriculture in this country must be saved froth 
complete ruin. Do not make any mistake about that. If you 
adjourn this session of Congress before doing something for 
agriculture, I do not believe either one of the old political 
parties will carry more than one or two States west of the 
Mississippi, and I say to you that you would not be entitled 
to carry them under those circumstances. So far as I am 
concerned, I am going to fight here until some action is taken 
at least not only to save agriculture but to save industry and 


to save the country from the most deplorable condition that 
any civilized government ever saw in recent times. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to refer to just 
one or two points submitted by the Senator from Idaho. 
First, with regard to the crime of deflation to which he has 
referred, he mentioned that the Democratic Party was in 
power when that course was adopted, and he charged that 
party with the blame for it. I think he said it was in May, 
1920, when the conference of the Federal Reserve Board was 
had and Governor Harding investigated the policy of defia- 
tion. I desire to call the Senator's attention especially to the 
provision of the platform of the Republican Party which was 
adopted in convention of June 812, 1920, on that particular 
subject, and he may then see to what the Republican Party 
committed itself and the declaration it solemnly placed in its 
platform as the policy of the party. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will permit me, I desire to 
say that I am not defending-my party in some respects. I 
desire that that be understood. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I concede that; but I merely wish to in- 
sert this plank in the Recorp in order that the truth may be 
preserved and that the Recorp may be kept clear. I quote from 
the platform of the Republican Party, as follows: 


We condemn the unsound fiscal policies of the Democratic ad- 
ministration which haye brought these things to pass and their at- 
tempts to impute the consequences to minor and secondary causes. 
Much of the injury wrought is irreparable. There is no short way 
out, and we decline to decelve the people with vain promises or 
quack remedies, But as the political party that throughout its his- 
tory has stood for honest money and sound finance, we pledge our- 
selves to earnest and consistent attack upon the high cost of living 
by rigorous avoidance of further inflation in our Government bor- 
rowing, by courageous and intelligent deflation of overexpanded credit 
and currency, by encouragement of heightened production of goods 
and services, by prevention of unreasonable profits, by exercise of 
public economy and stimulation of private thrift, and by revision of 
war-imposed taxes unsuited to peace-time economy. 


I merely wish to put that into the Recorp as showing the 
plan, policy, and program of the Republican Party pledging 
itself to “ courageous and intelligent deflation of overexpanded 
credit and currency.” 

The Senator from Idaho also referred to freight rates as 
having had a very deleterious effect upon agriculture. I quite 
agree with that; I think freight rates are too high and that 
they ought to come down. They are not entirely due to the 
increase of wages on railroads, although the Senator sought 
to fasten the blame upon the Democratic administration for 
that increase. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will permit me to interrupt 
him, I desire to say what I am finding fault with is that his 
party was responsible for those increases, and yet no thought 
or consideration was given the American farmer. ‘That is 
what I am now pleading for. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand. 

Mr. GOODING. It was a great and fatal mistake. Pos- 
sibly it was not intentional, as I said early in my remarks, 
but the fact, nevertheless, remains that it was a great injus- 
tice. What I am now pleading for is the American farmer. 
Both parties now have their opportunity and chance to make 
the wrong right, and I hope they will do it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the Senator's position. The 
Senator, however, stated that the increases in freight rates were 
very largely due to the increase of wages, which he blamed on 
the Democratic administration. As a matter of fact, wages on 
the railroads haye been increased at least once, and, I think, 
twice, since the Democratic administration was succeeded by the 
Republican administration. I admit that the rates are too 
high. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerttne in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Before the Senator from Florida leaves 
the question of the policy of the Federal Reserve Board, I de- 
sire to ask, did not the Democratic platform also indorse the 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It may in a general way have indorsed 
the policy of the Federal Reserve Board; I have not anything 
of that sort before me, and I am not sure as to that. The Dem- 
oeratic convention probably indorsed all of the policies of the 
Democratic administration. 

Mr. BROOKHART, At the time the secret meeting was held 
on the 18th of May, 1920, while it is true that every member of 
the Federal Reserve Board was a Democrat, still there were 
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representatives of all the branch banks there; there were two 
representatiyes from each branch bank present, and a, majority 
ef those representatives were Republicans, and there was no 
disagreement. The two crowds got together perfectly, and 
apparently when the party eonyentions wrete the platforms of 
the two parties they did about the same thing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think the Demoeratic platform 
contained such language as did the Republican platform, vigor- 
ously and strongly pledging the party to deflation. It is one 
thing to come from a third story to the ground, as I think seme 
one has stated by way of ilinstration, by way of the stairs and 
on down gradually. As a policy it may have been wise grad- 
ually to deflate the eurrency, but it is quite another thing to 
jump out of the window of a third-story building to the pave- 
ment below. That was the trouble with the deflation that 
actually took place, and that deflation taek place under the 
Republican administration. 

Mr. BROOKHART, If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to ask him a question or two and to challenge the con- 
clusion that deflation ean ever be justified. Is it not true that 
the loans from the banks at that time were made in the usual 
course of business to the people who went to the banks and 
represented their situation and asked for credit in order to 
see them through? The banks say, “Yes; we will see you 
through.” The credit fs given to them; and, when it is done, 
I maintain that no right exists ever to deflate those loans. 
To do so might be said to be a violation of the original agree- 
ment. The policy of deflation is always wrong; and when it 


wrong. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course we have not now the time to 
thresh over these economic theories and financial questions; 
we can postpone them to later discussion; but I do not think 
there is very much difference between the Senator and myself. 
Perhaps, there is a little confusion of terms. Instead of al- 
luding to the policy as one of deflation, I might more cor- 
rectly say that I would favor a cessation of inflation. That 
I think was really the Democratie position, that inflation had 
gone far enough and ought to be stopped. 

But I was proceeding to discuss the question of railread 
rates to the extent only of their effect upon agriculture. T 
agree that the rates are too high. I think that they ought to 
be reduced, especially express rates on fruits and vegetables. 
They are almost intolerable; the producer of such commodities 
is almost deprived of any market; but it is not only the rail- 
road charges that interfere with the proper prices that the 
farmer should receive for his products. Mr. Yoakum rather 
indicates that in a statement which he made recently, in 
which he gave the figures. He says: 


Farm commodities aggregating 87.800, O00. 000 farm value are sold 
by. Others to the cansumers for $22,500,000,000. 


And then he says > 


The rallroads distribute annually as dividends and interest $1,200,- 
000,000. 


So that all of the enormous difference between what the 
consumer pays and what the producer receives is not covered 
by railroad rates or railroad dividends or interest; practically 
a comparatively small portion of it is so covered. The truth 
is that somewhere between the $7,500,000,000 farm value of 
form products and the $22,500.000,000 which the consumers pay 
we ought to stop leakage and waste. 

There are too many people handling agricultural products. 
There are associations and agencies, and then the jobber, then 
the wholesaler, and then the retailer before the consumer is 
reached, each taking his toll as the product passes from the 
farm to the breakfast table, and all costing the consumers far 
more than they ought to pay and not yielding to the producer 
what he is properly, fairly, and justly: entitled to receive. The 
problem of distribution is the problem with which we ought 
to deal very seriously, and it has to do very largely with the 
eauses of the difficulties of agriculture. 

I will not dwell on the tariff and its effect on agriculture. 
The Senator from Idaho alinded to that. I merely say in a 
general way that I beleve the farmers of this country have 
about arrived at the conclusion, which is the only one they can 
properly arrive at, that the tariff does net help them, does not 
add to their prices, but that it does interfere with their markets 
abroad and does increase the cost of all they have to buy. I 
am merely going to ask to have a short editorial from the 
Florida Times-Union of May 4 on the subject of “ Farmers 
and the tariff” inserted in the Recoxp, and I will leave the 
subject. 

Tle PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the edi- 
torial will be printed in the RECORD. 


| 


The editorial is as follows: 

FARMERS AND Tun TARIFP 

Republican national committeemen have of late strenuously attempted 
to show the farmers how greatly the Republican Party looks after their 
interests. Special tariffs and protection for farm products have been 
offered as indicating the particular care and responsibility felt for the 
rural population and those who grow the erops. The Statistical Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture, however, confined to facts, does 
not support the claims of the politicians. Under the jealous pro- 
tection’ of the Fordney-McCumber tariff umuy and various of the 
farm products have shrunk, A few details would perhaps be inter- 
esting : 

One of the biggest shrinkages is shown in the wool crop, which was 
valued at 8128,000, 000 in 1919 and $87,000,000 in 1923. Other crops 
and products of the farm which were on the free list in 1919 and 
highly protected in 1923 included wheat, $2,080,000,000 in 1919 and 
$726,000,000 in 1923 ; corn, $3,781,000,000 in 1919 and 82.222.000, 000 
in 1922; poultry and poultry products, $1,100,000,000 in 1919 and 
$1,047,000,000 in 1923; cattle, $1,578,000,000 in 1919 and $924,000,000 
in 1923; swine, $2,230,000,000 in 1919 and $1,145,000,000 in 1923; and 
fruits, $755,000,000 in 1919 and $681,000,000 in 1923. 

Very recent demonstrations of the effect of changes in the tariff, 
under the adjustable schedules provided in the present law, have shown 
tuat advancing the tariff causes a decline in the price of the com- 
modity. The story of wheat would be amusing if it was not so serious, 
For the price to fall the full amount of the added duty in a month 
suggests bungling inexcusable and must discredit a system that was, 


l l 
Ta general, compared to pa yHcuiay ces, it is much more exploited as a great help to the farmers. 


Frequentiy it is heard now among the farmers that they want no 
special privileges. They demand a square deal, and that means the 
chance to buy what they need at a fair price. They can raise some 


things and others they must purchase. With the Fordney-MeCumber 


tariff the things they are foreed to buy cost more than it is: possible 
for them to gain on the things they bave to sell. The American. people 
are entitled to a chance In the markets of the world, buying and selling, 
and protection is the bar to this exercise of judgment and inclination, 


Mr, BROOKHART. Mr. President, I do not care to occupy 
any great amount of time, but I wish to say that the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] has presented the situation of agri- 
culture in a very timely way. We have spent an enormous 
amount of time on a tax bill in which the ordinary people have 
but little interest. The question of whether we will relieve the 
Millionaires or mike the smaller fellows pay the taxes, or the 
reverse, we have debated back and forth, as well as ether ques- 
tions of even less importance, while the great questions affect- 
ing agriculture, in which 51,000,000 people are directly in- 
terested and all of the people are indirectly interested; have re- 
ceived practically no consideration, and there is no prospect 
from any direction that we will he able actually to pass a bill 
that will relieve agriculture. Neither party bas brought forth 
a measure in any way with united support that will meet the 
cenditiens. The President has suggested nothing, except to say 
in his message that the farmers perhaps can look ont for them- 
selves and by and by everything will come out all right. In 
view of that situation, I am glad the Senator from Idaho took 
the time of the Senate, and I am giad he closed his remarks 
with the emphatie declaration which he made, for it is lit- 
erally true in every respect. 


SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to detain the 
Senate more than a few moments and I trust the Senator from 
Utah will indulge me briefly while I make a statement which 
I think ought net to go unmade under the eireumstances. In 
this morning’s Washington Past the following appears: 


George B. Lockwood; secretary of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, issned thie following statement lust night: 

“T notice the assertion of Senator Boram to-day that his com- 
mittee had examined every witness mentioned by Lockwool's 
agents.’ When I said that the committee had not looked into the 
most important evidence I referred to the documentary evidence in 
the possession of the Department of Justice. 

“T repeat the assertion that the committee investigating the 
courts for indicting Senator WHrELSE bas not given consideration 
to the most important evidence, namely, the documentary evidence 
in the possession of the Department of Justice, which constitutes 
the most essential part of the case, and which contradicts flatly a 
pumber of witnesses who have been heard in Senator WHEELER’s 
defense. Although this material has been at all times avatiable 
to the committee after three weeks of deliheration, it was not 
called for until yesterday, and then only upon the demand of Mr. 
Coin while on the witness stand. Yet statements have been isst- 
ing from the committee from the day of its first session that the 
case against Senator Wunkinmn was flimsy.*” 
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It will be observed, Mr. President, that Mr. Lockwood states 


that the committee did not call for the documentary evidence 
until the demand was made by Mr. Coan. This resolution 
was passed about the 9th or 10th of April. The very first 
thing the committee did was to call for the documentary 
evidence. I sent the following telegram to Judge Pray under 
date of April 10, 1924: 


Hon. Cranurs Pray, 
United States Judge, Great Falls, Mont.: 


The committee charged with the duty of investigating the charges 
aginst Senator WHEELER, growing out of an indictment in your court, 
desires to secure, as soon as convenient, copy of the indictment and 
the list of witnesses appearing before the grand jury; and also de- 
sires, if no objection appears to you, to have a copy of the minutes 
of the grán jury. Also a copy of the documentary evidence relating 
to this matter. May we ask that such copies be forwarded as soon 
as convenient? 

WILLIAM E. BORAH. 


On the 11th day of April, 1924, I received the following tele- 
gram: 
Great FALLS, MONT., April 11, 192}. 
Hon, WILLIAM E. BORAN, 
Chairman Special Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Your telegram received. Copies of indictment and list of witnesses 
will be mailed to you not later than to-morrow. The clerk of the 
court has mo minutes or record of the proceedings of the grand jury 
except the report, a copy of which will ‘be mailed. The documentary 
evidence referred to has been impounded in custody of United States 
attorney by court order. This seems to be as far as the court can 
go in complying with your request. 

CHARLIES N. Pray, Judge. 


In my telegram I called for a copy of the documentary evi- 
dence. It did not appear to me to be in any way in conflict 
with the order impounding the evidence to send a copy of the 
documentary evidence, the original of which was impounded. 
I do not know of any reason why the judge could not have 
ordered a copy of the documentary evidence then. We did not 
call for the original documents; but, for some reason which 
was satisfactory to the judge, neither the original nor copies 
of the documentary evidence were sent; but I concluded that I 
would be able to get it in another way and proceeded with the 
hearings. A 

Later, Mr. Goan appeared upon the witness stand. Mr. Coan 
was the party employed by Mr. Lockwood to go to Montana to 
run down the record of Mr. Wurrum and others. While Mr. 
Coan was upon the witness stand this question was asked: 


The CrammAn. You do not know anything, then 

Mr. Coan. I do not know anything about his employment. It would 
be impossible, 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, have you the names of any witnesses that you 
would like to have supenaed before this investigating committee? 

Mr. Coax, I gave you the names of witnesses when you took me over 
to your office the other day. 

The CHamsman. That was Mr. J. D. Watson 

Mr. Coax. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Mr. Glosser? 

Mr. Coan, Yes, sir. 

The Cnamuax. And Mr. Rhea? 

Mr, Coax. Yes, sir; and Mr, Bingaman that you just heard. 

The CHainman, Who? 

Mr. Coax. The one you just heard. I also suggested that the De- 
partment of Justice, I understood, has a lot of documents in this case 
that might be of interest to this committee, if they want to look at 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. What? 

Mr. Coax. Particularly in the case of Mr. Harvey, who testified here 
the ether day, I understand there is an affidavit in which he made a 
different statement, if you want to hear it. 

The CHasmmax, You need not state what you heard. We will call 
on the Department of Justice for whatever it has got. 

Mr, Coax. All right, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, have you the name of any other witness than 
those four that you want subpenaed? 

Mr. Coax. I do not want anybody subpœnaed. I did not start this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know of any witness who has any knowledge 
of this matter, other than those four? 

Mr. Coax. No; not of this particular matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any telegrams or any documents in your 
possession bearing upon this matter? 

Mr. Coan, No; I have not had any. 


Later the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] made the 
following motion before the committee: 


Mr. Chairman, I suggest that as the witness has stated there are 
some documents in the Attorney General's office with reference to this 
matter, you be directed to request him to send to the committee all 
documents he has there relating to this matter that is before this com- 
mittee for investigation. 

The Caatrman. Is there any objection to that? 

Senator Srer_rng. Do you mean to send them here immediately? 

Senator Swanson. Tes. 

Senator Srrntixd. In order that we may go on here to-day? 

Senator Swanson. No; not to-day; but he to call a meeting of the 
committee when it suits him. 

Senator Sreaiine. I guess that will be all right. 

The CHARMAN. Very well; the committee will stand adjourned. sub- 
ject to call. 


Under the instructions of the committee, I addressed a letter 
to the Attorney General, asking that he might send us such 
documentary evidence as he had in his possession and was will- 
ing to submit to the committee. The Attorney General did us 
the courtesy to call upon the chairman of the committee and 
advise us that he had no original docnmentary evidence; that 
he had photostatic copies; and that while ordinarily he was op- 
posed to exhibiting evidence in a criminal case he felt, under 
the circumstances, that in this instance he would be willing to 
furnish us the photostatic copies. So, Mr. President, the mat- 
ter has been pursued to the point where we now have the assur- 
ance that we will have these photostatic copies. 

I repeat that there is no witness whose name has been sug- 
gested to the committee as knowing anything about this matter 
and no documentary evidence of which we had any knowledge 
but that we have undertaken to get, beginning our effort both 
with reference to the witnesses and with reference to the docu- 
mentary evidence the day after the committee was authorized to 
act. I repeat that if there is anyone who will send to the com- 
mittee the name of a witness with a statement as to what he 
will testify, to, so that we may know the possible relevancy of it 
before subpœnaing him, or will notify us of any documentary 
evidence that is within our reach, the committee undoubtedly 
will act to secure all witnesses and all evidence. 

I only want to say this in conclusion, in order that I may not 
have to speak about this matter again until the report comes in: 

Those who might feel, consciously or unconsciously, out of 
sympathy with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and 
those who might feel in sympathy with him, have precisely the 
same object and end in this matter. We desire all the evidence. 
Those who are in sympathy with him claim that the more thor- 
ough the investigation the more complete will be the vindica- 
tion ; those not in sympathy claim the more thorough the investi- 
gation the more damaging it will be; so there is no occasion for 
anyone to withhold facts or to conceal evidence. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR PHIPPS ON ROADS IN NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, on April 24 a most interest- 
ing address was delivered over the radio by the senior Senater 
from Colorado IMr. Pers! on the subject of roads in na- 
tional parks. I ask to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered te be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


ROADS IN NATIONAL PARKS 
(By Senator Lawrence C. Pntrrs, of Colorado) 


The newspapers of Washington have been kind in telling their, 
readers of my interest in the city of Washington and its surround- 
ing country. I am deeply interested in the welfare of the Nation's 
Capital, and shall always faver projects that have for their purpose 
the beautification of the city, the preservation of her historic land- 
marks, and the development of ber public parks. 

I am particularly devoted to the cause of parks, and this in- 
terest of mine is national in its scope. I come from Colorado, in the 
heart of the Rockies, where two of our great national parks are 
located. These are the Rocky Mountain National Park, established 
in 1915, and embracing an area of 397 square miles, or 254,227 acres, 
with mountains reaching an altitude of over 14,000 feet, deep-set 
lakes of supreme beanty, glaciers, waterfalls, and extensive forests; 
the other is Mesa Verde National Park, which was established to 
preserve the wonderful cliff dwellings of a race that has disappeared 
from the earth. 

We have 19 national parks and 29 national monuments, compris- 
ing over 13,000 square miles of area, or about 8,400,000 acres. The 
estimated value is about $42,000,000, and this is an ultraconservative 
figure. 

The Yosemite Park and a few others were opened to automobiles 
in 1913 and the Yellowstone in 1915. During 1914 about 10,000 
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automobiles were registered in the parks and in 1923 about 800,000. 
The admissions to parks and monuments last season totaled nearly 
one and one-half million visitors. The total mileage of roadways 
is 1,060, on which the Federal Government has spent $3,504,100 
in all since 1872, when the first park was opened. 

Federal appropriations in aid of States and for forest roads since 
1916 amount to five bundred and ninety-two millions. During the same 
perlod only $1,443,600 was expended for park roads, while the Gov- 
ernment has collected $1,511,233 as fees from automobiles using the 
parks, of which $385,687 was collected during 1923. During the 
above period the States with Federal aid have expended $23,828,800 
in building approach roads to the national parks. 

As a rule, the parks may be reached during the tourist season 
over well-constructed surfaced roads, bnt the roads within the park 
borders are inadequate in every way and not at all in keeping with 
the approach roads. 

Others have told you by radio, or you have read of the varied 
attractions of our national parks, so I will not describe them in de- 
tail. It is sufficient to say that everyone should plan to see, some 
day, a number of these national parks, going either by rail or by 
automobile, Tens of thousands of people are going west in their 
own cars each year, many of them camping out along the way. 

Some time ago Thomas A. Edison was asked what first came to his 
mind 25 years ago when the automobile was demonstrated to be a 
practical vehicle for business and pleasure. He said he at once 
thought of the possibility of its becoming the means of getting our 
people to go camping in the outdoors. After other questions were 
propounded to Mr. Edison, he was finally asked what future use of 
the automobile he believed would be most important. He replied 
that its use for camping trips would be its highest and greatest 
utility. 

The finest and most beautiful camping spots are in the mountains 
of the West, especially in the national parks. Unfortunately, these 
great parks have not been well provided with automobile roads, even 
in the case of the Yellowstone, the largest park we haye and the 
first to be established. The roads in the parks were in most cases 
built by private enterprise and were, of course, constructed for wagon 
traffic. = 

To-day the roads in most parks are in need of much Improvement as 
a result of tremendous increase in automobile traffic, and new sections 
of several parks should be opened to the motorist. 

For instance, it is not possible now to drive your car across the 
Glacier National Park. It must be shipped on the train from one side 
of the Rockies to the other or be driven south several hundred miles to 
a pass through which the State bas built a road; or one must drive 
around north to the Canadian National Park at Banff in the Canadian 
Rockies. A road should be built at once across the Glacier Park. 

In the case of Mount Rainier there are only 30 miles of highway 
available for motor travel. This is not enough mileage to offer a mo- 
torist after he has driven all the way to Puget Sound to see the great 
mountain, with its wild flower gardens, its forest, and its glaciers. 

In Rocky Mountain Park, where a road ascends to the crest of the 
Rockies at an altitude of over 11,000 feet, the highway is located in a 
place where snow drifts early in the fall and where it lies in the spring 
until blasted out with T. N. T. This road should be relocated. 

In Grand Canyon National Park, in Arizona, the winter visitor can 
not go as far along the rim of the canyon as he often wishes to go, nor 
enn he go from the end of the railroad at the Grand Canyon toward the 
interesting Hopi and Navajo Indian country in winter, because of lack 
of adequate roads. New roads would greatly enlarge the opportunity 
of the visitor to see the canyon country. 

In his message to Congress on December 6, 1923, the President said: 

“No expenditure of public money contributes so much to the 
national wealth as for building good roads.” 

The time has come when the national parks should be treated more 
liberally, and we are glad to know that a bill has recently become a 
law authorizing appropriations of $7,500,000 for road improvement in 
the parks. This bill, the President states, is not in conflict with the 
administration's financial program, and it has his and the Budget Direc- 
tor’s approval, ‘Therefore annual appropriations extending over the 
next three years will undoubtedly be available. 

None of us want the parks overdeveloped with roads, Parts of these 
great wilderness regions should never have roads, because they should 
be held absolutely in their natural state as examples of what our 
country was a century ago, and in order that wild life may not be too 
much disturbed by the automobile and the accompaniments of ad- 
vanced civilization. But we do want enough roads to make the national 
parks reasonably accessible and to develop to a considerable extent the 
unparalleled opportunities for camping. 

This matter of adequate roads for the parks is not a selfish, a local, 
or a solely western issue. The parks are widely scattered and the 
number of visitors affects travel in every State of the Nation. Presi- 
dent Harding, while in Yellowstone Park last summer, remarked many 
times that he was meeting there a cross-section of America, 


Congress, representing the will of the Nation, has established the 
parks for the use, enjoyment, and benefit of all its people. This was 
extremely wise, as no investment could yield better returns in im- 
proving the health and quality of our citizenship, in promoting that 
unity of national feeling, that love of country called patriotism. Hav- 
ing already taken this step, Congress will not deny the means whereby 
the national parks may be used and enjoyed, nor will it permit their 
natural beauty to be destroyed or detracted from in any measure what- 
ever by commercial enterprise, 

As the national parks, belonging to all Americans, contain the most 
sublime scenery in the world; as they, our greatest playgrounds, inspire 
patriotism and develop mind and body, so also does Washington, the 
Nation's Capital, the seat of government of the greatest Nation of 
them all, belong to each and every one of us, and it inspires patriotism, 
rics of the artistic and beautiful, and pride in our history and tradi- 

ons. 

The Nation owes it to its citizens and to generations yet to come to 
protect jealously the beauty of its Capital City, to develop it by park- 
ways, boulevards, and public buildings. and to preserve its objects of 
historic sentiment, and likewise its duty is equally plain to protect 
just as carefully its system of national parks and develop them along 
lines that will yield in good measure health, pleasure, and pride in our 
country, 

We of the West want you all to come and enjoy the benefits of your 
own national parks, 


ADDRESS BY REV. DR. ABRAM SIMON 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, I ask consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address by Rev. Dr. Abram Simon, 
delivered before the Washington Hebrew Congregation, Friday, 
March 7, 1924, entitled “Let Us Understand Each Other.“ 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Ler Us UNDERSTAND FACH OTHER 
{An address by Rev. Dr. Abram Simon delivered before the Washing- 
ton Hebrew Congregation. Broadcast through courtesy of station 

WCAP, of the Bell system, Friday, March 7, 1924. Washington, 

D. G.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the phrase of Mark Antony, radio to-day 
says, Lend me your ears!“ In this spirit do I ask for your listening 
ears and your understanding hearts. I am to speak to you to-night 
on the opportunities and necessities for good will that ought to obtain 
between varying groups of men and women of religious, national, and 
racial units. I am particularly anxious that all that I say shall bear 
with utmost kindliness upon a better understandjng that ought to 
exist between Jews and Christians. A flood of venom and misunder- 
standing has been released since the war. There never was such a 
rebirth of cave-man ethics and racial animalisms as have cropped out 
in the last few years. The recovery of civilization has been very 
slow because of the malignant hatred bequeathed to us by the world 
tragedy. 

It is unfortunate that the brunt of this resurgent ill will has had 
to be borne by the people of Israel. The angles of misunderstanding 
have been sharpened to an unhappy acuteness. In places where never 
before the ghost of prejudice could be suspected has his spectral form 
been witnessed, exhaling from mysterious haunts and unknown sources 
streams of poison and of distrust, 

I would not have you believe that the ungracious attitude of the 
Christian people toward the Jews is a new experience. I am only 
referring to its recentness because of its intensity and virulence. I do 
not understand why we Jews should continue to be the victims of this 
form of hatred expressed in legislation, in literature, and in social 
practice. Why should people dislike one another? Why have people 
just enough religion to hate one another? Why is It that the profes- 
sion of love in the name of God does not get deep enough under one's 
skin as to direct the emotions and the will power into channels of 
inevitable amity? How comes it that an increase of fraternities does 
not promise an increase of fraternity? How comes it that the increase 
of churches spreading over a larger territory means only a thinner 
veneer of kindness? Without trying to discover the psychology of 
prejudice, without spending the time to indicate the methods of its 
operation or of its danger, let me at least admit the fact of its 
existence. I can not hide from myself the deep regret that despite 
the multiplication of schools and colleges, despite the enlargement and 
the joy of democracy, despite the progress of organized religion, de- 
spite the increase of charities and the philanthropic endeayors of meu, 
there is apparently less general honest-to-goodness good will, mutual 
forbearance, and the milk of human kindness in the world to-day than 
there ever was before. : 

My purpose is to indicate the way and the need of a better under- 
standing between the Jew and the non-Jew. I can reach this problem 
in no better way than by an ancient door to the temple of that litera- 
ture which both Jew and Christian hold in common and in uncommon 
reverence. If the Bible should by chance be lost to the world aud 
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only the two tiny Books of Ruth and Jonah miraculously saved I 
should feel that the great truths conveyed in the rest ef the sacred 
literature were fortunately preserved in these two booklets. I consider 
that the Books of Ruth and Jonah touched by all odds the high-water 
mark of religious aud prophetic teaching. They are the products of 
the latest preachings of the greatest masters of religion which- the 
world has ever known. The Book of Ruth was, written to teach the 
love of God for Moab, a second or third cousin of the people of Israel, 
which was considered as of no concern to the embracing goodness of 
God, That book was written not so much to disclose the classic 
devotion of Ruth for her mother-in-law Naomi but rather to prove 
that the God of Israel dwells also in Moab, and holds the so-called 
heathens in the widening arms of Hig Providence. The Book of Jonah 
Was written to express the same universal affection of God for the 
people of Nineveh, those helpless, ignorant heathen people whose 
sincerity and contrition merited the forgiving grace of God. Be it 
understood that these two beoks were written as protests against 
the narrow and restrictive policy of Ezra to teach the people of that 
day and of ali time that God’s chosen people dwell everywhere, that 
God's Palestine is on every inch of this inhabited earth, and that 
every city where men and women in sorrow or in suffering, in sin 
or In longing, seek the better things of life and the mercy and the joy 
of God’s presence is a holy Jerusalem. These two books, whose mes- 
sage is as modern as any the world has, are 2,500 years old. They 
refer to Moab and Nineveh, nations proud and mighty in their day, 
but at present extinct. It is easy enough to preach forgiveness to 
the nations which are gone. Would it not be a greater achievement 
to apply the message of Ruth and Jonah and the universal love of 
God to peoples that are allve to-day? How easy it is to live in peace 
and harmony with our brothers who are dead and who can not com- 
pete with us, but how much greater an ethical task to live in cordial 
relations with those people who are ambitious to realize their best 
selyes and who seek the joys and fruits of ctvilization, In other 
words, it is easier for brethren to dwell together with those of Moab 
and Nineveh than with those of Israel in the United States, in Eng- 
land, Germany, or Palestine. What the world needs is some third 
book, comparable with these two, that will reveal the psychology 
and the philosophy of good will, and the methods whereby Jews and 
Christians in the same country, French and Germans in the same age, 
white and brown in the same civilization may cooperate together for 
the peace of society and the spreading of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

This leads me to invite your attention to a book that has just 
come from the press. I do not call it a great piece of literature, but 
1 call it great in purpose, great in idealism, and great in the desire 
to harmonize the cpnfileting interests of people. Miss Ada Sterling, a 
Christian and estimable author in England, has written a bock called 
“The Jew and Civilization,” wherein she bases the duty of the Chris- 
tlan attitude of kindness and good will on the debt under which Israel 
has laid the world. She reviews the contributions of the Jewish people 
throughout the world to the treasure house of civilization. When these 
are examined thoughtfully they reveal the indissoluble and intimate 
relationship of the ideals and gifts of the Jew to the very fabric of 
modern society. She convinces us that one’s entire mental attitude 
toward life, one’s spiritual and ethical ideals, even those that are 
reverently associated with the name and personality of Jesus, are 
undyingly and undeniably Jewish. Her appeal is for a better under- 
standing between Jew and Christian for the sake of the larger cause 
that they hold In common, and for the sake of the civilizing work that 
they can the better do cooperatively. If the Christian world will only 
make an honest effort to understand what the Jewish people have 
contributed to the civilization of to-day they will be the better pre- 
pared to enter with them into their hopes and ideals for to-morrow. 
May it not be that what we need is some book that, having the mes- 
sage of Ruth and Jonah, will so deeply touch our emotions, so superbly 
capture our imagination, so artistically dramatize our desire for good 
will, as to be the third in the line of world-wide literature to bring 
home to us not only the love of God for all His children, but also the 
duty of men and women who worship the same God to meet each other 
with an open palm and not with a clenched fist or a suspicious spirit? 
I like the further suggestion with which Miss Sterling closes her book. 
We have mother’s day, child-Iabor day, tuberculosis day, and a dozen 
and one days suggestive of high social ideals; why not a “ better 
understanding day,” a day on which leaders on platform and pulpit, 
writers in the press, men and women in every walk of life, will devote 
that day to an expression of amity and kindness toward their fellow 
men, or pledging themselves to tear out of their hearts every vestige 
of rancor and hatred, of venom and of ill will, of driving out of their 
minds what has come to them through reading or teaching of mistrust, 
of superstition and of prejudice? May such a day, to be celebrated by 
the world, not be far off. 

My own purpose, even in this modest effort, is to hasten this day. 
Why should not a beginning be made now? Christians and Jews 
need to understand three fundamental duties. First, let them learn 
the art of self-criticism. It will make them humble. Second, let them 
learn to appreciate excellence wherever found. It will inspire them. 


Third, let them grant to each other the cqual right to differ honestly. 
It will equalize them. 

It is the task of the Jew to see to it that nothing in his personal or 
social life and nothing in his attitude toward his country or his fellow 
man may tend to lessen the appreciation of his neighbor toward him. 
It should be the task of the Jew to see that the purity of his motives, 
the probity of his character, the sweetness of his domestic life form the 
shield against which every arrow will fali blunted. It is his task to 
do nothing that may encourage prejudice or widen the breach between 
him and his Christian fellow man: And yet, is it likely that if the 
Jewish people were paragons of virtue there would be no prejudice 
against them in the world? If the world asks of us so much of moral 
excellenee, who in turn makes the same moral demand on the non- 
Jew? Why ask of Israel to be better than his neighbor? Surely the 
nenJew has no battle against prejudice to figit—no social good will 
to enm. No one asks him to excel in virtue in order to be admitted 
into the fraternity of peoples. Being in the majority, holding the bal- 
ance of power, or, as we say in common parlance, the whip hand, the 
Christian does not hold himself up to the same praise or scorn that he 
has in reserve for the people of Israel. There is not a wenkness, 
large or small, in Jewish behavior and spread over many pages of 
Christian writings and preachings that can not be duplicated in the 
lives and behaviors of the authors themseives. I do not hesitate to 
say that the weaknesses of the Jews are human everywhere. The 
difference between the mote in my eye and the beam in yours is a 
matter of weak vision, not of Judaism or of Christianity. I am ſnelined 
to believe that prejudice is simply due to defeetive lenses, lenses whose 
glass may have been ground by opticians centuries ago, er lenses that 
carry some of the smirk and dirt of the outer world. 

Let me repeat the story of an old man, whose eyes were none too 
strong but whose grumbling exceeded the merit of his circumstances. 
A good neighbor entered the room and, without paying attention to 
his complaints, busied herself with a dusting rag and cleansed the 
windows. Suddenly said olf Mr. Grumbles, “Dear me, my eyes are 
getting worse; what a terrible glare is coming from the window; pull 
down the blinds.” No, dear people, if Jews and Christians are to live 
together, they are to pull up the blinds; they are to let in the light: 
they are to clean their windows and also their spectacles. If Jew and 
Christian are to cooperate, they must try to understand one another. 
They may at first be startled by the glare which the blazing truth 
flashes before their mental vision, but they will eventually grow ac- 
eustomed to the new light, and greet it with a cheer. They will then 
rejoice in knowing how much they have in common, either of virtue or 
of vice, of aspiration or of weakness, of God and of godliness. 

Zangwill once said that prejudice was the dislike of the unlike. As 
a matter of faet, we are alike in our moral ideals, in our appreciation 
of the refinements of life, in our sensitiveness to the chivalries of sex, 
in our scientific acceptance of truth, in our keenness of sacrifice and 
joy of philanthropic Impulse, in our hatred of war and love of peace; 
in all things that represent the exeelleneies and the grandeurs and the 
divinities of life Jews and Christians are not a fraction apart. We 
are all alike in the love of wife and children. The Christian has not 
preempted the beauties ef the stars and the Jew has not monopolized 
the harmonies of nature. Both together own the wealth of sunsets 
and the magnificent basso roar of the ocean. Both Jew and Christian 
have the same mysteries to solve, the same open grave, the same palsied 
hand, and the same sinful spirit. Let Jews and Christians rival one 
another in discovering the new secrets of health, in spreading the gos- 
pel of sunshine, in organizing for the alleviation of pain, in marching 
together to battle for justice, in cleaning the Augean stables of cor- 
ruption and pollution, in joining ene grand crusade in the name of the 
Fatherhood of Ged for a festive day of mutual understanding. Our 
differences are minor; our agreements are not only fundamental but 
also are modern, and reside in the very nature of our mentality and 
spiritual outlook. 

Do you tell me that we cam not understand each other because we are 
of a different race? - Shall Christian people to-day repeat the old non- 
sense which is unfortunately the obsession of a few theorists; shall 
American men and women transplant to our shores the apotheosis of 
race “ made in Germany to set the Teuton as head and shoulders over 
the Anglo-Saxons, over the Celts and Semites; shall Catholics and 
Protestants sublimate this arrant nonsense of a cheap and tawdry 
ethnology to satisfy a Chauvinism which they now call the Nordle 
race? Pray, was not the foundation of the Christian religion born of 
the blood that runs to-day in Israel's veins? After you have finished 
reading the half-baked scientific theories of Madison Grant and Stod- 
dard and Miss Atherton, and are surfeited with the intellectual and 
racial superiority of this new fictitious race that never was on land or 
sea, please read a calmly written but scientifically accurate book enti- 
tied The Racial History of Man,” by Roland B. Nixon, of Harvard 
University. I do not know how inferior this race of Israel is, but I 
have a feeling that if it can produce in one decade men like Einstein, 
Freud, Michelson, Bergson, Ehrlich, it can not be so sterile and uncrea-, 
tive. I consider that a race that is intellectually creative is spiritually 
not inferior. 
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Nor do I feel that there is any difference between us in national 
aspiration. It is too late in the day to waste time arguing about 
the loyalties and the patriotism of the Jewish people as different from 
that of the non-Jewish or the Moslem. 

It may be—it doubtless is—that it Is not in matters of blood or in 
matters of political ideals, not in matters of ethical and social endeav- 
ors that we differ, but that it is religion that separates us in two war- 
like camps. That religion, alas, separates us instead of uniting us is 
pathetic, But that the separation should be construed as war-like, as 
hostile, as of bad blood, is the last word in the tragedy of faith in 
God, After all, do I as a Jew and you as a Christian differ so mate- 
rially in our religion? When we come to catalogue our religious 
thoughts and sentiments, is there really any gaping difference in our 
faith and belief in God; in our ideals of the destiny and dignity and 
divinity of the soul; in our longing for the sweetness and progress of 
the immortal life; in our appreciation of the moral value of the Ten 
Commandments; in our hope for the coming of the Messianic ideal of 
peace, justice, and brotherhood; in our longing for the revelation of 
God and the spread of His kingdom among men; in our sense of 
remorse for wrong; our yearning for forgiveness; and our hope 
through prayer and righteousness to enjoy the favor and the pardon of 
the Almighty Father? 

Do I differ from my Christian brother as much as the Protestant 
differs from the Catholic in religion; do I differ from the Christian as 
much as the fundamentalists differ from the modernists? And so I put 
to myself, as I do to you, this question. Even if there be one great 
outstanding ideal, namely the divinity of Jesus, wherein the Jews and 
many Christians still differ, surely such an honest intellectual or reli- 
gious difference in theology should not widen the social chasm between 
men and women of average intelligence, of average morality, and aver- 
age pretensions! Is any one’s religion to-day any better for me and 
for my own way of thinking and bringing up than my own? Or shall 
I be made to feel that the Christian religion, to whose acceptance I am 
invited, is more modern than mine, and more expressive of the ideals 
of the twentieth century? When I honestly look into my own beliefs 
as to their ability to meet the intellectual and ethical ideals of to-day, 
I can not but be surprised to find the Protestant Church very much 
disturbed over what it and its adherents call “ modern or fundamental.” 
I therefore arrogate to myself as a Jew the privilege of waiting until 
this discussion in the Christian Church between fundamentalism and 
modernism is satisfactorily settled before I can see my way clear to a 
discontinuance of my own treasured religion as unfitted to mect in 
competition the spirit of the twentieth century. I have no doubt as 
to the modernity of the Jewish spirit and of the Jewish religion— 
I have no doubt as to its justifiable function in the spiritual and social 
life of Europe and of America. If Turkey, over night as it were, can 
tear itself loose from the orientalism of a united church and state, and 
can turn its light and political idealism toward Europe for European 
domestication, shall it be said that the people of Israel, progressive at 
all times, can not be part of Europe and of an Occidental civilization 
after 2,000 years of living in the West? 


Yes, after 2.000 years; and in this lies the crux of the matter. The 
Lenten season in the Christian world is upon us. The minor strain 
of the oncoming tragedy on the Cross is in the air. The agony of the 
crucifixion casts its deepening shadows far ahead. I know only too 
well with what tenderness, with what compassion, with what spiritual 
triumph the Christian world views Good Friday, and what a charm the 
idea of the voluntary sacrifice of Jesus holds for the conscience of the 
world, Yet the same crucifixion has registered the depths of suffering 
for the people of Israel. Since then the Jew has been on the cross. 
I opened a book used in one of the religious schools, and I find sen- 
tences like these, “The Jews are under a curse—they did not accept 
the Savior; they are condemned and hated.” The Christian world 
still believes that it closed the career and destiny of the Jewish religion 
2,000 years ago. Now, it is a pity that, despite the theolegy of the 
Christian religion, the Jew and his religious teachings persist. By all 
the teachings of this theology, the Jewish religion should long since 
have been buried with the Jewish nation. By all the laws of scientific 
materialism, the Jewish people should have joined the remnants of 
Moab and Nineveh; and yet the Jew and Judaism are here, and it 
may be best to consult Almighty God for an adequate understanding 
of this unspeakable mystery and stupendous miracle. It is easy to 
conclude that the continuance of the Jew carries with it the curse 
of immortality to await the second coming of the Lord. But isn't it 
a pathetic thing to put into the soul of Almighty God a deathless curse, 
and to believe that the love of God has been poisoned into the rejec- 
tion of any of His children, be they of Moab or Nineveh or Palestine? 


Christian theology may teach that God rejected Israel. By all the 
gods, Israel has not, and will not, reject God! Because the United 
States triumphed over English monarcby, shall England surrender her 
political ideals to our new political dispensation? Shall Judaism yield 
up her identity because Christianity and Mohammedanism developed 
other dispensations? I hope with all my heart that other great reli- 
gious movements may blossom out of the Jewish soul. Judaism is in 
the world as the generatrix of religious ideals, and who shall say that 


she is to-day sterile? Judaism never accepted religions birth control. 
In the meantime, then, if Jew and Christian are to differ in the details 
of religious thinking, Is it not best for the daughter religion not to hang 
erépe on the doors of the mother synagogue? Surely the Almighty 
God must have some greater purpose for holding on to a miserable scrub 
of æ few million Jews than merely the divine opportunity of venting 
His spleen upon them for the failure to accept the divinity of Christ. 

We can understand one another if we admit that every man's religion 
has a right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We will 
understand each other if we will admit that the Jew, as an individual 
and as belonging to a people of 3,300 years of world experience, of the 
same blood and heredity as you, bas the same inherent rights to life 
and liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The truer he is to his ideals, 
the more will he win the respect and the consideration of his fellow 
men. 


We ought to understand that prejudice and persecution will not, and 
can not, sound the death knell of the Jew and his religion. Christianity 
can not enlarge its stature nor heighten its mission by standing trium- 
phantly over the prostrate form of a humiliated Israel. 

I have tried not in an apologetic or polemic tone to indicate the 
basis upon which Jews and Christians should come to a happier 
understanding of each other. I covet the hope that I have succeeded 
in driving home the conviction that, despite the tenacity with which 
Jews and Christians will cling to their own differing points of view, 
there are, nevertheless, more things which they hold in common than 
they half dream of. 


I know, my dear people, that even while I speak, not so much you, 
as our Christian brothers will say, our failure to accept the Divinity 
of Jesus is really the stumbling block in the path of a better under- 
standing. Permit me to call your attention to a very significant 
article in a metropolitan eastern journal by no less a literary man 
and thinker than Mr. Glenn Frank on what he calls the 14 points 
of the new church. He says that the religion of Jesus is not the 
Christian religion. Whatever else there appears in these 14 points 
is to be related to this sentiment. As a matter of fact the Jewish 
people for centuries with becoming respect have agreed that the re- 
ligion of Jesus is not and can not be what is to-day known as the 
Christian religion, Surely no one will credit Jesus with a knowledge 
of the doctrines that have arisen since His death, with the pagan 
conceptions, with the ideal of the Virgin Birth, or teaching of tran- 
substantiation, or infallibility, or a thousand and one doctrines which 
divide the churches of to-day. However strongly Jesus may have 
criticized the leaders and priests of his day, even as did Jeremiah and 
Isaiah before him, and however beautifully Jesus may have envisaged 
the Father, and bave brought together the exqufSite spiritual gems 
in the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer, he never for one 
second abandoned the Jewish ground, Jewish teachings, and the 
Jewish religion. The religion of Jesus was, and must have been, the 
Jewish religion of his day, with whatever of exquisite refinement of 
‘doctrines his genius permitted him to express. 

Surely, then, if a man like Mr. Glenn Frank can openly accept the 
above statement, and if the modernists and fundamentalists can 
disagree in their discussions on the belief in the physical and bodily 
resurrection of Jesus and in the Virgin Birth, why hold the modern 
Jew to criticism if he follows in the wake of Christian thinking of 
to-day? I can no better illustrate the situation in which we now find 
ourselves than by reading this charming poem of Mr. Israel Zaugwill. 
It carries in its heart the pathos of the centuries. The poem is 
entitled, Moses and Jesus”: 


MOSES AND JESUS 


In dream I saw two Jews that met by chance, 
One old, stern-eyed, deep-browed, yet garlanded 
With living light of love around his head, 
The other young, with sweet seraphie glance, 
Around went on the town's satanic dance, 
Hunger a-piping while at heart he bled, 

— Shalom Aleichem mournfully each said. 
Nor eyed the other straight but looked askance. 


Sudden from church out rolled an organ hymn, 
From synagogue a loudly chaunted air, 

Bach with it prophet's high acclaim instinct. ` 

Then for the first time met their eyes, swift-linked 
In one strange, silent, piteous gaze, and dim 

With bitter tears of agonized despair. 


So stand we to-day, Between Moses and Jesus 13 centuries in- 
tervene, yet both stood on the same eternal rock of spiritual truth. 
Between Jesus and us 19 centuries intervene. Stand we not, after 
all, with Him and with Moses on the same religious basis with the 
same God to guide us and the same brotherhood ideals to cheer us? 
Why, then, should brother deal treacherously against brother by 


profaning the covenant of our Father? 

Calling your attention once more to that exquisite Book of Ruth, 
I point to the fourth verse of the second chapter: Boaz the rich 
farmer approaches his field, and in a spirit of radiant good will he 
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says to his humble reapers: The Lord be with you.” The reapers, 
in turn, reply to their chief, The Lord bless you.” What a happy 


relationship that presumes! When the men who own can greet the 
men who work for them with “ Peace be with you"; and when those 
who toil can say to those who furnish the pay envelopes, “ May God 
bless you,” we reach a stage of such social and economic good yill as 
to call it ideal. Can you conceive of France saying across the Rhine 
to Germany “God bless von,“ and the people responding Peace be 
with you?” Can you conceive of eapital and labor reciprocating each 
other's greetings of Peace on earth and good will to men” by such 
an invocation of felicitation and divine benediction? Can you con- 
ceive of Christian saying to the Turk and Moslem“ Peace be with 
you,” and hearing in turn from Moslem lips and Turkish heart the 
reciprocal “God bless you?” For I recall that only a year ago the 
Good Friday prayer of the Episcopal ritual which petitions God for 
the Jew, the Turk and the infidal, was under discussion for a possible 
emendation. : 

And so I come to that which is the climax of my thinking and the 
most ardent hope of my heart. Can I not in the name of all the 
Jewish people say to the Christian world, “God bless you; God bless 
you in your work for peace, for civilization! God bless you in pro- 
portion as you reveal the life of Jesus in your own beauty and ethical 
Sweetness, The more you spread of true religion, the prouder we are 
of you, The more peace you cultivate, the more freedom you grant, 
the more gospel of good will you generate, the more rings out from 
our hearts, God bless you!" I wonder if despite the lenten season, 
nay, because of the pleading figure on the cross, the Christian world 
can say to the Jew, “ Peace be with you, O House of Israel; continue 
the development of your religious ideals; let your lives express the 
sturdiness and the pieties of the faith; having given the Ten Com- 
mandments in the past, so rise in religious creativeness as to add 
another to these and to the commandment of love which were given 
by Him whom we call our Savior. The world is big enough for hun- 
dreds and thousands working for righteousness in the name of our 
Heavenly Father. Let there be no strife between us, no prejudice, 
and no attack; but tn mutual good will, in mutual understanding of 
each other's high endeavors, let us go forward, revealing the godhead 
in our lives, giving constantly by our mutual understandings a sweeter 
and more gracious revelation of Him. The higher the altitudes you 
scale the more expansive is our pride. We envy not your wealth nor 
your poverty; we weep for those who sin; we rejoice with those who 
triumph. Let us move on together in newer endeavors of peace, in 
relieving distress, in mastering the laws of nature, in seeking cures 
for the ailments of the race, in federating the peoples for righteous- 
ness, in warring on error, superstition, and bigotry, and in bringing 
closer to earth the glory and the majesty of Heaven.” 

Forward, together, in the name of God and for the happiness of the 
human race! 

TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico obtained the floor. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered 


to their names: 
Adams Ferris Kin Simmons 
Ball Fess Lad Smith 
Bayard Fletcher McKellar Smoot 

ra Frazier McKinley Stephens 
Brandegee George McLean Sterling 
Brookhart Gerry McNary Swanson 
Bruce Glass Neely Trammell 
Cameron Gooding Norris Underwood 
Capper Hale Oddie Wadsworth 
Caraway Harreld Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Harris Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Harrison Ralston Warren 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Ransdell Watson 
Dale Johnson, Minn Reed, Mo Weller - 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa Wheeler 
Dill Jones, Wash. Robinson Willis 
Edge Kendrick 9 7 
Ernst Keyes Shortridge 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Herin] is absent from the Senate on account of serious 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy Senators having 


answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to make 
some observations on one of the very important features of the 
pending bill. I regret very much that there is not a larger 
attendance of Senators on the other side of the Chamber, be- 
cause I had hoped to get the attention of the Senators without 
reference to any party affiliation. 


The subject which I desire 


to discuss was not discussed in the Finance Committee. The 
majority of the Finance Committee decided to accept the Mellon 
plan, and that plan did not contain any reference to the subject 
which I propose to discuss now. I say this notwithstanding the 
fact that it is one of the most important subjects which can be 
considered in connection with the revenue bill. 

Under the present law there is a flat tax of 123 per cent on 
the net incomes of corporations. In addition to that there is a 
tax of $1 per thousand upon the value of the capital stock. 
Already the Senate has adopted the proposal of the majority 
of the committee, abolished the corporation stock tax, and in- 
creased the flat or normal tax upon the net incomes of corpora- 
tions to 14 per cent. So that is the problem which presents 
itself now, shall we levy just one tax upon all corporations to 
the amount of 14 per cent upon the total net incomes, regardless 
of the amount of that income, and regardless of the relative 
prosperity or depression of the corporation? 

I do not purpose to discuss this question any longer than is 
absolutely essential, and I hope to confine myself to a mere 
statement of the principal objections, as I see them, to this 
proposal to haye just one tax of 14 per cent upon net incomes 
of corporations, and after having pointed out those difficulties, 
I then propose to suggest a remedy, which is a simple one, can 
be easily understood, and can be easily applied, by those who 
once get the thought, to the actual facts pertaining to corpora- 
tions within their own knowledge. 

That a flat tax is inequitable is admitted by every Member 
of this body. We have a graduated tax upon the incomes of 
individuals and members of partnerships. No one has pro- 
posed to repeal the system of graduated taxes upon individual 
incomes, It is recognized by every one of us that a single rate 
applied to incomes is inequitable. An individual with an in- 
come of a few thousand dollars a year makes very much more 
sacrifice in paying a percentage of his income than does the 
man with a much larger income if he paid only the same per- 
centage. That has been recognized. When we reach the ques- 
tion of tax upon the incomes of corporations, however, it is 
proposed that there shall be just one tax. 

During the war we imposed what was known as the excess- 
profits tax upon corporations. That was designed to remove, 
as far as such a system could, the inequities of the situation. 
Tt was recognized that the corporation earning a large per- 
centage upon invested capital should be taxed at a higher rate 
than the corporation earning but a modest return upon its 
invested capital. But through the action of the Congress In 
1921 the excess-profits tax was repealed and there was no 
attempt made to put anything in its place. The normal tax, 
which at that time was 10 per cent, was raised to 124 per cent, 
and in that way an effort was made to raise the revenue, but no 
attempt was made to meet the injustice and the inequality and 
the inequity of a flat single tax upon corporation net incomes. 

Of course, it will be recognized that corporations are noth- 
ing but legal associations which belong to the shareholders, 
The corporation itself does not have a dollar in assets or a 
dollar of income but what belongs to the shareholders in pro- 
portion to the number of shares of stock held by them re- 
spectively. 

The tax itself is ultimately paid by the individual share- 
holder. It affects the shareholders, and we must consider 
that this legal entity called the corporation is a mere agency 
in which these various shareholders employ their capital. In 
the last analysis, any tax upon the corporation is a tax upon 
the shareholders respectively. 

If corporations were to distribute all of their net earnings 
in dividends, I submit there could be no scientific or just rea- 
son given for taxing the corporations at all, because if all of 
the net earnings of a corporation were distributed to the 


-shareholders annually in proportion to the number of shares 


held by each, and that share of the net earnings taxed to 
the individual, then there would be no excuse for taxing the 
corporation as such. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New Mexico yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Will the Senator point out the differ- 
ence, if any, between what the stockholders of corporations 
would pay under his rates, and what they would pay in taxes 
under the excess-profits rates? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will pardon me, I would like first to make a statement of 
the points which I have in mind, and will then gladly discuss 
with the Senator any point about which he may wish to in- 
terrogate me. 
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‘Mr. BROOKHART. At the Senator’s convenience. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I believe there can be no 
donbt about the principle to which I have just alluded. That 


would be fair. at is what we do with partnerships now. 
If an individual is engaged in business, he is taxed according 
to the actual earnings of the business, and added to that is 
income from any other source. 

Likewise the partnerships—and I might interpolate that 
there are partnerships of the country which do an enormous 
business and have enormous incomes—are taxed according to 
their respective shares of partnership earnings. That is fair. 
That puts all of the individuals, in business or out of business, 
those who are doing business through a partnership, precisely 
npon an equal basis. 

But when we eome to the corporations we find that under 
the present law an entirely different system prevails. It is 
impossible in all cases to assess the corporate earnings as the 
earnings of the individual shareholder. I might point out 
several reasons for it. In the case of a corporation with a vast 
numbers of stockholders, and there are many such, it is im- 
practicable to ascertain the undivided part of the income of 
the corporation and have it assessed to the individual. The 
Supreme Court has held that we can not assess the individual 
on account of the income of a corporation unless that income 
be distributed to the shareholders, for the simple reason that it 
is not income to the shareholder unless the shareholder has 
dominion over it. So long as it is an asset of the corporation 
it is under the control of the board of directors as to whether 
they shall’ distribute it in dividends or retain it in the 
corporation. 

Moreover, there are other difficulties in the way. On the 
stock exchange these shares of stock are being dealt in largely, 
and the question at once arises who would be the individuals to 
accept ownership of the stock for purposes of taxation if we are 
going to assess the individual shareholder upon a given date. 
After much thought, not only upon my own part, but upon 
the part of a large number of other people who have been 
studying the problem, we found that it is not only illegal, but 
impracticable, te go about it in that way. So there must be an 
assessnient levied upon corporations in some form which shall 
be as nearly equitable as it can be. 

The proposed flat tax upon the corporation may be a dis- 
crimination either for or against individuals or members of a 
partnership. If the individual has a large income through its 
business, and there are many such, or if the members doing 
business as a partnership have a large income through the 
business they are taxed at the high maximum surtax rate upon 
individual incomes which, under the proposal adopted recently 
in the Senate, would reach a maximum tax of 46 per cent; 
whereas if the same members of the partnership were doing 
business through the corporate organization the only tax would 
be the flat 14 per cent. Of course, if, after the payment of 
that flat tax of 14 per cent, which is called the normal tax, 
there are distributions of earnings, the individuals again pay 
surtaxes upon them. 

In the first place, I may say there is no requirement that 
the net incomes thus taxed to the corporation shall ever be 
distributed, and it is quite possible; moreover, we have reason 
to know that the corporate plan is being availed of for the pur- 
pose of evading taxation beyond the one tax levied upon the 
corporate net income. There is no reason why an individual 
owning the corporation should withdraw the income from that 
corporation beyond the amounts neeessary to pay his actual 
living expenses. It is much easier for an individual at the 
time of his death to distribute to his heirs shares of stock in 
a corporation which he owns than it is to divide the real 
estate and the personal property into shares among the mem- 
bers of his family. So there is no reason why an individual, 
who, himself, is doing business through his own corporation 
should ever declare any dividend beyond his actual necessities. 

Those actual necessities indeed may be covered by salaries 
which he might vote to himself, and in such case there would 
be no necessity for declaring any dividend. It furnishes a 
means to use the corporate organization for the purpose of 
evading taxation. 

This also brings about a situation which is unfair to a great 
many shareholders of corporations. As I said, there are a 
number of corporations that pay no dividends. Just the other 
evening as a matter of curiosity I picked up a paper and 
counted the number of stocks dealt in upon the New York 
Stock Exchange that day. There were 480 different stocks dealt 
in. There were one hundred and fifty-odd which were quoted 
as paying no dividends whatever. On Sunday I picked up 
another paper and I found that 43 per cent of the stocks dealt 
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in actively on the New York Stock Exchange last week pay 
no dividends whatever. Unless the dividends are distributed 
there Is no reason why an individual should not only organize’ 
a corporation to serve his individual purposes, but as to the 
43 per cent of the corporations whose stock is dealt in actively! 
on the stock exchange, he can buy their stocks and simply, 
allow his wealth to accumulate by failing to distribute any, 
income which the corporation may earn. These stocks are all’ 
selling for money, some of them a few dollars a share, some 
of them many dollars a share, but they pay no dividends, and 
the owner of such stock is simply getting his benefits through 
the accumulation from month to month and from year to year 
and paying absolutely no tax upon the increase in value of the 
stock which he buys. F 

A moment ago-I believe I said that this is unjust to many of; 
the shareholders. Common experience tells us that most of the 
corporations which are owned by a large number of share- 
holders are corporations which were organized, if in the in- 
dustrial field, with relatively small capital, but after building 
up the business and making it a large business then the public 
has been taken into the confidence of the organizers and the 
operators of such corporations, and they have distributed the 
stock by sale in the general market. Those shareholders de- 
pend upon the dividends which they get, and they are numerous 
in such corporations. I might instance any one of the great 
railroad systems, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and to a large extent in the same class would be the United 
States Steel Corporation. They have passed the stock out to 
the public and a great many of those corporations pay out in 
dividends very large percentages of all their net earnings, 

I wish to call to the attention of the Senate some informa- 
tion which we obtained from the Treasury Department in 
response to a resolution which I introduced in the Senate, and 
which was passed in January last, regarding the returns of dis- 
tributed and undistributed incomes of corporations for the 
year 1922. That was the first time that such information had 
been collected. It has now been tabulated and I am sure it 
will be worth the while of any Senator to read the document. 

Tor the year 1922 there were 48,875 corporations making 
complete returns which showed the amount of their taxable 
net income and the amount of their cash dividends. The re- 
markable fact is that of those corporations 39,294 paid out in 
cash dividends 30 per cent or more of their net income, leaving 
9,581 which paid out less than 30 per cent. 

As to the corporations paying out those dividends, the 12} 
per cent flat tax became simply a normal tax upon those which 
were paying 30 per cent or more, or a large proportion, be- 
cause notwithstanding the corporation had paid the 123 per 
cent—and if the present proposal had been in operation would 
have paid 14 per cent upon it before it was distributed—those 
distributions after reaching the individual stockholder must 
pay the surtax. As to a corporation distributing substantially 
all of their net income to their stockholders, the individual 
stockholder would pay a normal tax of 14 per cent and then 
surtaxes, just the same as all individuals would pay upon their 
net income. As to those eorporations, I say that the system 
is absolutely unsound, is unfair, and can not be justified simply 
because those people are doing business through corporate 
organizations to make them pay a normal tax of 14 per cent 
and pay their surtaxes in addition. It can not be justified. 

There are others, however. As I said, of all the corporations 
there were over 9,000 which distributed less than 30 per cent 
of the net income of the corporation. They, of course, are the 
people who are retaining their investment and their incomes in 
the corporations and evading their just share of taxation. 

I may say that the 9,000 corporations which I mentioned as 

paying out less than 30 per cent in practical effect, whether that) 
be the purpose or not, are evading the surtaxes levied upon in- 
dividual incomes. 
I now call attention to another class of corporations in this 
same tabulation. There were 30,048 corporations paying no 
cash dividends, and making complete returns, notwithstanding 
the fact that their net income for that year was over $1,196,- 
000,000, and they had an accumulated surplus of nearly 
$4,000,000,000. The shareholders of those 30,048 corporations’ 
paid no surtax upon the net income which they owned as share- 
pomers but which was retained in tħe treasury of the corpo- 
rations. 

There is another class of corporations reported for that year. 
There were 29,688 other corporations which did not make com- 
plete returns, and therefore they are not classified with respect 
to percentages of casi: dividends; but they had net incomes for 
that year of $1,197,000,000, and they paid out in cash dividends 
only $249,000,000. It is quite evident that at least the larger 
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share of such corporations paid little in dividends; others paid 
none; and we may assume that still others of them paid a large 
percentage of their earnings. 

I have had prepared a list- going back over the last few years 
since the question of an income tax upon corporations has been 
of great and vital interest to the Federal Government, which 
I think discloses some interesting facts. I find, for instance, 
that for the years from 1916 to 1922, inclusive, the entire net 
taxable income of corporations amounted to $56,094,000,000 for 
those seven years. r 

The total amount of taxes, including the income tax and the 
excess-profit tax, when that was in force, amounted to $10,- 
798,000,000. Of course, for the year 1922, included in the tabu- 
lation, there was no excess-profit tax, and the total tax paid 
by those corporations for that year was $823,000,000. After 
deducting all of those taxes there remained for distribution 
$45,296,090,000. The corporations distributed in dividends only 
$18,151,000,000 and retained as undistributed income, which 
was used further to extend the plant or to be added to capital 
or surplus, $27,144,000,000. 

We have removed every tax upon corporations except the one 
flat tax. There is no excess-profit tax. The corporation are 
not required to distribute any of their net income in dividends, 
and judging from the history of the past we may assume that 
they are retaining these vast sums in their treasury as surplus 
or are adding it to capital and thus escaping any surtax. 

As further evidence of that, for the same year, 1922, refer- 
ring to the same document which came from the Treasury De- 
partment, I find that while all those corporations making dis- 
tribution of any cash dividends, as shown by their complete 
returns, paid out in cash dividends $2,763,000,000, they paid out 
in stock dividends $2,547,000,000, showing clearly that they have 
been retaining their corporate net income without distribution, 
and subsequently issuing stock certificates which can not be 
taxed against the shareholders under the decision of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Another very grave problem which arises relates to the 
securities which are issued by the Federal Government. All 
of the first Liberty loan bonds were made wholly tax exempt, 
The amount of those outstanding now is only between one 
and a half billion and two billion dollars. All of the other 
securities issued by the Federal Government were exempt only 
from the normal tax except in certain specified limited amounts. 
The same thing is true of all of the Treasury certificates which 
the Secretary of the Treasury is issuing every three months. 
In accordance with the law under which they are issued they 
are exempt only from the normal tax. The result is, if we 
shall impose upon the corporation only a normal tax, such 
Government securities when owned by corporations are exempt 
from all tax. I should like to know if anyone can justify or 
will attempt to justify any such situation as that. 

The total indebtedness of the United States to-day is about 
twenty-one billion six hundred and odd million dollars, of 
which $20,000,000,000 is subject to surtaxes if owned by indi- 
viduals but is absolutely tax exempt if owned by corporations. 
The majority of the Finance Committee has made no sugges- 
tion as to how that problem should be dealt with; the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has made no suggestion as to how it should 
be dealt with. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The bonds of which the Senator is now speak- 
ing, if owned by corporations, are subject to the normal tax 
prescribed by law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the existing law that is 121 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right. 

Mr. NORRIS. If this bill should be passed as it stands now 
the rate would be 14 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the capital stock tax 
has been removed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Nebraska 
understands that. I stated in the opening of my remarks that 
the 14 per cent tax is all the tax now imposed upon corpora- 
tions. So if corporations own those bonds they pay no tax 
except the one flat tax levied upon corporations, but if owned by 
individuals the income from them is subject to all the surtaxes 
which are imposed upon individuals. 

There is no attempt made to rectify that very grave injustice 
and inequality as it seems to me, and I might add that the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the majority of the Finance 
Committee have no right to inveigh against tax-exempt securi- 
ties so long as by their own act they are rendering wholly 
exempt from faxation $20,000,000,000 of Federal securities 
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which were made subject to surtaxes by the iaw under which 
they were issued, 

Not only that, Mr. President, but we know there are such 
corporations as holding companies, which own the stock of 
other corporations; and when such holding companies receive 
any dividends those dividends are free from all tax in their 
hands. That such corporations are being organized is undis- 
puted, because we find in the Statisties of Income for 1921 that 
there were paid in dividends to corporations by corporations 
over $500,000,000. The holding company pays not a cent of 
tax upon that $500,000,000, and there is no suggestion by the 
Majority to relieve that situation, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Do not the subsidiary corporations 
pay their tax? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They pay the normal tax, but I 
was using that to fortify the statement which I had made that 
corporations were being availed of for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the payment of just taxes, because here we have the sta- 
tistical evidence that over $500,000,000 in dividends were paid 
by certain corporations to other corporations. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 7 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. ‘ 

Mr. EDGE. I have been following the Senator’s argument 
and, as I understand, he proposes to encourage, in fact almost 
to compel, through the imposition of higher surtaxes on earn- 
ings, the payment of very large dividends by corporations. Has 
he considered the possible effect of such a policy, which it occurs 
to me offhand might be to force the payment of unwise divi- 
dends? In other words, would it not weaken the corporations 
by causing them to pay in dividends very close up to their 
surplus in order to evade the very high surtaxes on the earnings 
retained? : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator will pardon me, 
I will reach that in a more logical way a little later on. 

Mr. EDGE. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Those are what I conceive to 
be the principal difficulties with the present system. I think 
all of us must agree that that system is wrong, and that it 
should be remedied if there is any reasonable way in which to 
do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the bill as reported here attempt to 
apply any remedy to the situation the Senator has just de- 
scribed? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
attempt whatever to change it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator must know that 
in this bill there is a provision that a holding compu'iy can 
not make a consolidated return unless the holding -pany 
has 95 per cent of all the stock, and that applies to all of the 
companies in all parts of the United States, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, my question went much fur- 
ther than that. I intended it to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure it did. I think we 
will all perceive at once that the provision suggested by 
the Senator from Utah which is in the bill does not meet the 
problem. Under existing law I believe it is 80 per cent, and 
that has simply been increased to 95 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS, That applies only to holding companies. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That applies only to holding 
companies, anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was speaking of hold- 
ing companies. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And as I take it, it does not at 
all meet the situation. It simply requires that they must hold 
it a little tighter; that is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it does not apply to holding companies, as 
far as other corporations are concerned, where there is a failure 
to distribute earnings to evade taxes, there is a provision in 
this bill that there shall be a penalty of 50 per cent in every 
such case. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that has been 
offered as the excuse for not trying to deal with this situation 
ever since the war. Of course, during the war we were after 
the money. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if they 
did not admit in the committee that the 25 per cent provision 
was a dead letter, and that probably the 50 per cent provision 
would be likewise a dead letter? 


None whatever, There is no 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is admitted by everybody, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his testimony stated that he 
had not found a singie corporation which had violated that pro- 
vision of the law. So the proposed remedy is no remedy, It is 
an admitted nullity, and we still have the problem which I have 
presented. 

How shall we meet that problem? I have tried to meet it 
in a way which would produce the same amount of revenue 
which the majority of the committee proposes to raise from 
corporations. Through the kindness and skill of the actuary 
of the Treasury Department the plan which I propose is esti- 
mated to raise substantially the same amount of revenue. 
Therefore, there is no criticism of it upon that ground. 

After all, the remedy is a simple one, both as to its admin- 
istration and as to its presumed effect upon corporations. 

The proposal is first to meet certain situations—and, by the 
way, I have not dwelt at any length upon that, but there are a 
great many small corporations with a few stockholders, doing 
a modest business, earning moderate amounts upon their in- 
vested capital. Under the bill as presented by the majority 
they are taxed 14 per cent upon all their net earnings, They 
are taxed at the same rate as individuals with individual in- 
comes of $54,000 a year. 

Just the other day’ I received a letter from a constituent 
of the Senator from New York complaining very much about 
this 14 per cent tax upon him. He says he has a corporation 
organized with a capital stock of $10,000 only. He, himself, 
owns 98 per cent of it. Other members of his family own the 
other 2 per cent. They are in the contracting business. Their 
net earnings are small. He did not specify the amount, but, 
judging from the way he wrote, the total income of the com- 
pany was only $15,000 or $20,000 a year. Under the proposal 
of the majority of the committee that corporation will have to 
pay a flat tax of 14 per cent, on the same basis as if those few 
incorporators each had an income of $54,000 a year. 

I say that it is unjust. Moreover, I say that the citizens of 
this country ought to be permitted to use corporate organiza- 
tion for their convenience. None of us, I hope, has any grudge 
against corporations. They perform a very useful function in 
life. I have organized many of them to Incorporate partner- 
ships, so that the partnership would not have to be dissolved 
upon the death of one of his partners. Moreover, as I have said, 
it is very convenient for any Individual owning properties of 
various kinds to incorporate the business and pass it on in 
shares of stock to his heirs, rather than have all of the pieces of 
real estate divided and the personal property sold and the 
estate wound up, as it is called. Therefore I say we do not 
want to deprive the citizens of this country of the right to 
operate through corporations. 

We do not want to penalize the people who are doing that 
for a laudable purpose: but in the case of all these corporations 
of small earnings every shareholder is paying a tax upon that 
net income at the same rate as an individual with an individual 
income of $54,000 a year. On the other hand, when the stock- 
holders themselves are men of great wealth and use the cor- 
poration for the purpose of evading taxes—I mean, avail them- 
selves of it so as to avoid the payment of taxes—the man who 
otherwise would pay the highest surtax and the ordinary normal 
tax, amounting under the bill as passed by the Senate to 46 
per cent, will have to pay only 14 per cent. 

That is not mere speculation. We know that it is being done. 
Before the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys a rather 
prominent lawyer from the city of New York testified about 
the organization of certain corporations for the purpose of 
reducing taxes from the high brackets to the flat tax of a cor- 
poration. Moreover, he said it was being generally done. We 
all have in mind one instance which is a glaring one, a certain 
corporation up in the State of Michigan whose net earnings 
last year were $110,000,000, and which has in cash $271,000,000, 
according to a report made in an official way in the State of 
Massachusetts, and that cash on hand has been increased during 
the last year by over $100,000,000. That corporation has a 
capital stock of $2,000,000. It never has paid, as I am advised, 
over 60 per cent upon that capital stock, which would be 
$1,200,000 in a year. That is the only distribution, thus leaving 
in the corporation, which belongs to one or two stockholders, 
over $100,000,000, which under the proposal of the majority of 
the committee will pay a tax of only 14 per cent, whereas if it 
were distributed it would pay 46 per cent, making a difference 
to the Treasury of the United States in the case of that one 
concern of $35,000,000 a year. 

3 WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, what concern is 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not mention the name 
of it, but it is the well-known automobile manufacturing con- 
eern of Detroit. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose there-is no doubt now who it Is, 
is there? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No. 

i Mr. SMOOT. There is just that one case in the United 
tates. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not know 
how many other concerns are doing the same thing, but I 
do know this: According to the record of Moody's Manual, 
there is a certain trust company over in Pittsburgh with a 
capital stock of a million and a half dollars and a surplus 
of $36,500,000; and the man who owns that corporation is the 
same man who has advanced the policy which is being fol- 
lowed by the majority of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, . 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, has that $36,500,000 ever) 
paid any surtax? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It certainly has not, because 
there has been no law under which it would be required to 
pay a surtax, and it is not proposed now to make it pay 
any surtax. 

Mr. President, in order to reach these net incomes in the 
fairest possible way, my first proposal is that the share- 
holders of these corporations may make returns as partner- 
ships. You will realize at once just what that means. If a 
small corporation is doing business in a modest way we do 
not want to penalize that concern, and if we permit those 
shareholders to make returns as members of a partnership 
we are putting them on exactly the same plane as the in- 
dividual, whether doing business as an individual or through 
a partnership. That is an absolutely fair thing to do. 

As to the other corporations, we have to raise the necessary 
amount of revenue. We hope to reach the evils to which I have 
referred, and therefore it is proposed that if they do not make 
returns as partnerships there shall be levied upon the net in- 
come a normal tax not of 14 per cent but of 9 per cent. Person- 
ally, I wish I might reduce that normal tax to a lower amount 
than 9 per cent, but the actuary says we will have to leave it at 
9 per cent in order to raise the necessary amount of revenue. 
That will be an inequity as between the shareholders of 
corporations and individuals, because the individual pays a 
normal tax of only 6 per cent, but if he is a shareholder, even 
under the proposal which I submit, he will pay a normal tax of, 
9 per cent. But a normal tax of 9 per cent is much easier | 
upon certain shareholders than the normal tax of 14 per cent, 4 
difference, I believe, of about 36 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will be delighted to yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am very much interested in the line 
of argument the Senator is making. I wanted to ask him If he 
8 think the 9 per cent at the place he applies it is too 

g 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do, if I may say so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would very mueh rather vote for a 
proposal which would make it even lower than 9 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If it could be done without a 
disarrangement of other parts of the bill, and thus affect the 
revenue, I should like to see it reduced to 6 per cent, just the 
same as the normal tax imposed upon individuals. But this 3 
per cent additional may be considered in some wise as a fran- 
chise tax, or simply an addition in order to get the money. 

Mr. GERRY. How much revenue does the Senater estimate 
the 9 per cent will yield to the Government? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The estimated net tax upon 
incomes next year is $7,800,000,000, and the 9 per cent is 
estimated to yield $702,000,000, 

Let us see what is going to be the effect of this arrangement 
upon the stockholders: Of these concerns which in 1922 made 
complete reports of their business, as to cash dividends and 
taxable incomes undistributed, I find this statement, that, out 
of 48,875 concerns, 39,394 will pay less tax under the proposal 
which I make than under the proposal of the majority of the 
Finance Committee. But the other 9,581 would pay more, 
unless it happened to be some small corporation which would 
take advantage of the provisions to make returns as partner- 
ships. In addition to that, these 29,688 other corporations, 
which had earnings of $1,197,000,000 and paid out in dividends 
only. $249,000,000, would either have to pay ont more cash 
dividends or else pay more taxes. But any corporation which 
pays out in cash dividends more than 30 per cent of its net 
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ineome will pay less under the proposal which I present than 
under that of the majority of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr, NORRIS. The Senator does not stop with that 9 per 
eent normal tax in his proposition, does he? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am afraid I assumed too 
much, and that I did not state about the graduated taxes im- 
posed upon the undistributed part. A 

First it is proposed to add to the taxable net income the 
interest received from Federal bonds which are not exempt from 
gurtaxes. That is added to the taxable net income under exist- 
ing law. We also add to that the incomes from other corpora- 
tions, and those combined we have what is called the surtax 
income. Of that the corporation is permitted to retain 10 per 
cent without any further tax upon it or any surtax. 

If they retain more than 10 per cent and not more than 11 
per cent, then on the total undistributed income they pay one- 
fourth of 1 per cent, and increasing a fourth of 1 per eent by 
each percentage of the surtax income retained until you reach 
80 per cent. At that point the surtax amounts to 5 per cent of 
the undistributed net income, and that net income has already 
paid 9 per cent normal tax, so at that point, by the system thus 
presented, the shareholder will pay precisely the rate which is 


proposed by the majority of the committee to be imposed upon | - 


all corporations. 

Mr. GERRY. Can the Senator tell us how much the gradn- 
ated tax would amount to if the corporation retained 50 per cent? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I may add further that between 
80 and 40 per cent it is graduated at the rate of a half per cent 
for each additional percentage retained, and between 40 and 50 
per cent there is a further graduation of 1 per cent for each 
percentage of surtax retained. 

Mr. GERRY. What I wanted to know is the percentage on 
the total amount if a corporation retained 50 per cent of the 
surplus. 3 : 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I may state that the graduation 
is intended to reach the same point of surtax as the surtax 
upon Individnal incomes, and that that point is reached where 
the corporation retains 60 per cent of its net income. At that 
point the corporation will be paying a surtax of 40 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD.. If it retained 50 per cent of its capitali- 
zation, answering the inquiry of the Senator from Rhode Island, 
the 50 per cent surtax and normal tax would amount to 29 per 
cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The figures are all given. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the way I figure it in my head. 

Mr. GERRY. I did not want to interrupt the Senator’s 
argument. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I am very glad to have the 
information put into the Recoup at this point. I do not mind 
the interruption. 

The graduations are made in such a way as to make calcula- 
tions very simple indeed. Of course, you must determine the 
amount of surtax net income. You have to do that in any event, 
in order to know what your net income is, and on each per- 
centage of net income retained there is a definite percentage 
imposed as a surtax. ‘When you retain as much as 20 per cent 
the surtax is only 21 per cent. When you reach 30 per cent 
retained, it is 5 per cent upon the incomes between 29 and 30 
per cent. When you reach the 40 per cent retained, between 39 
and 40 it amounts to 10 per cent, which, with a normal tax, 
would make 19 per cent. When you reach 50 per cent, from 
49 to 50 per cent the surtax is 20 per cent, which would make a 
total of 29 per cent. 

Mr. GERRY. In other words, on the total 50 per cent 
of income retained the tax would figure 29 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. At that point. 

Mr. GERRY. At that point. It would be 20 per cent at 
that bracket. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right. 
All of these percentages are based upon thut. They are per- 
centages upon the total amount retained in the corporate 
treasury. These percentages must reach the same height as 
the surtax upon individual incomes, in order to remove the 
inducement which now exists for people having large in- 
comes to organize corporations and evade the individual surtax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator as saying, then, 
that all corporations that do not retain more than 30 per cent 
of their net income undistributed will pay no greater tax ‘than 
under the bill as proposed by the majority? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They will pay either no greater 


tax or less than under the majority proposal. 
In addition to that, it is also provided that the corporation 
may issue interest-bearing certificates in lieu of making dis- 


tributions in cash dividends, and mot be subject to the sur- 
tax upon the corporation. Those interest-bearing certificates, 
of course, become income to the individual shareholder, and 
he pays his surtax upon them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But if the corporation has retained 30 
per cent, it would then have to pay no greater tax than it 
would pay under the majority proposal. If it wants to escape 
the higher rate of tax, it can do that by distributing all in 
excess of 30 per cent? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. By this system the corporation 
can control the amount of taxes which it pays beyond the 
normal tax of 9 per cent. It can itself fix the rate of tax 
which it will pay; and, of course, the board of directors will 
fix that according to all the circumstances of the business of 
the corporation. 

I have undertaken to state the problem in as concise a way 
as seems to have been possible, and I shall very gladly respond 
to any inquiries regarding it, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did I understand the Senator to say early 
in his argument that the total incomes of corporations that 
had not been distributed and which therefore had never paid 
any surtax would amount to about $20,000,000,000? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. For the seven years from 1916 
to 1922, inelusive, it amaunted.to over $27,000,000,000. 

Hr SORE All of which has escaped the payment of a 
surtax z 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. All of which has escaped any 
surtaxes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator any data from which he 
could determine what percentage that $27,000,000,000 was of 
the incomes of those corporations? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The total amount of the income 
subject to distribution in dividends was over $45,000,000,000. 
They paid out in dividends something over $18,000,000,000 and 
held back over $27,000,000,000 undistributed, so that the eighteen 
which they paid in cash dividends is just about two-thirds of 
that-which they retained undistributed and without. being 
subject to any surtax, 

Mr. SIMMONS, They have retained, though, practically 663 
per cent of their earnings. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was just the other way. 
They retained three-fifths of it and distributed two-fifths, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wars of Massachusetts 


In the chair). Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to 


the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to make an inquiry of the Senator to 
see if I quite understand the situation. If 80 per eent of the 
net income is retained, then I understand that the undis- 
tributed 30 per cent is taxed 5 per cent? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. And, of course, the whole net income is taxed 
9 per cent? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. So under the Senator’s amendment, even 
where 30 per cent of the net income is retained, the tax is not 
as high as the 14 per cent tax, because we would have 9 per 
eent on the whole and 5 per cent only on 30 per cent. Is not 
that correct? 4 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But added together that would 
make the 14 per cent just at that point. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the 5 per cent is on only the undis- 
tributed income retained. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Yes; it is only upon that part 
that is undistributed. . 

Mr. GEORGE. Only upon 30 per cent of the net income. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is all. It is not 5 per 
cent of whole income. I am glad the Senator raised the point 
so I may make it clear, 

Mr. GEORGE. That was my understanding of the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The normal tax of 9 per cent is 
applied to the whole net income, but the surtax is only paid 
upon that part of the income which is retained in the corpora- 
tion and not distributed. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. ADAMS. I was discussing the matter with the Senator 
from Montana a moment ago, and our practical problem was 
this: A corporation having earnings of 83.000 would pay, of 
course, 9 per cent on that as the normal tax, Suppose the cor- 
poration, by reason of its business necessities, should feel com- 
pelled to keep the whole $3,000 and add it to its capital, assum- 
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ing it was a $10,000 bank in a wheat country and had reached 
the place where it needed the accumulated earnings. What 
would it pay under the Senator’s provision by way of a surtax 
upon the $3,000 of earnings if it retained it all? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the first place, under the bill 
$2,000 would be exempt from any tax. The other $1,000 could 
be retained by the corporation if the stock owners were willing 
to make a return as a partnership. i, 

Mr. ADAMS. Iam assuming that one stockholder in the high 
bracket would be unwilling to consent to it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I may say that that might be 
attributed to the misfortune of the people who got in bad com- 
pany, but that does not answer the Senator’s point at all. They 
could retain 30 per cent of that in the corporation and pay no 
tax more than the rate of 14 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will speak a little louder. 
I want to hear his explanation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under the bill as reported by 
the Finance Committee they would have to pay $140 on the 
$1,000. That would be the tax paid. Under the proposal which 
I make they can make the return as a partnership or they can 
issue interest-bearing certificates for it to the stockholders, 
whether the one obstreperous stockholder wanted to do so or 
not, and retain the whole $1,000 in the business; or they could 
as I said, distribute it in dividends up to the point of 30 per 
cent, retain $300 of the $1,000 in the corporation without the 
payment of any more tax, and distribute the other $700. 

Mr, ADAMS. My question is: What would they have to pay 
if they decided to keep the whole $3,000? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course it would be out of all 
proportion to the transaction, and they would not do it. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am really asking to know what would be the 
actual amount it would result in their paying. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They would have to pay 40 per 
cent surtax on it. ° 

Mr. ADAMS. That is, the surtax is based not on amount but 
on per cent? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is based on per cent of the 
income retained, and it is the only possible way that I know of 
to levy surtaxes that will at all meet the situation. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. As I understand the amendment proposed by 
the Senator, they would pay 14 per cent if they retained not 
more than 30 per cent of their surplus? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is correct. 

Mr. GERRY. And 29 per cent if they retained not more than 
50 per cent of their surplus? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is right. 

Mr. GERRY. But that tax is only on the amount of the 
surplus of that year and does not touch the surplus that has 
accumulated in the past. I am sure the Senator has made that 
elear, but I was not here when he began his explanation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not think I referred to 
that point, and I am glad the Senator suggested it, so we may 
emphasize it. The whole scheme has no reference whatever 
to any part of the earnings of the corporation except the cur- 
rent earnings for the year. They may have had the $36,500,000 
of accumulated surplus, but this has no reference to that. It 
has no reference to the $2,000,000 corporation which has now 
become worth $500,000,000, but simply applies to its future 
operations. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Iam sure the Senator has discussed it or 
it has no application, but under the Senator’s amendment there 
will be no possibility of having stock dividends and escaping 
taxes, will there? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There would be no inducement 
for it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There would be no way to escape the tax? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In other words, the $2,000,000 corporation 
the Senator spoke of, that has become worth $500,000,000, 
could not distribute their undistributed earnings of millions 
and escape tax under the stock dividend plan? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. The plan relates only to the 
current annual net income. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I am sure I do not make myself clear. A 
favorite way of escaping taxes was to issue stock dividends. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Now, if the corporation has a capital stock 
of $2,000,000 and by reason of the fact of accumulated undis- 


tributed earnings it is now worth $500,000,000, under the Sena- 
tor’s amendment could they distribute as stock dividends the 
amount they have in their earnings as surplus? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And escape taxation? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The certificates of stock repre- 
senting the previously accumulated surplus would simply repre- 
sent that surplus, and there is nothing in my proposal which 
would prevent their doing it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They could still pay stock dividends? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They could still pay stock divi- 
dends and evade the tax upon previously accumulated surplus, 
but it is a step toward reaching that situation in the future, 
and the plan is proposed on that theory. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the reason for permitting a con- 
tinuation of an evil that was so obvious in the past, so that 
instead of distributing their earnings in the way of a dividend 
they distributed them in the way of stock dividends and escaped 
the tax? What is the reason why we should not reach that 
situation? In other words, if a man pays himself a stock divi- 
dend, why not treat it as a dividend and tax him? I am just 
asking for the theory. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator perhaps has 
overlooked the decision of the Supreme Court, which held that 
it would be unconstitutional to tax the stock dividends. The 
reason for it is this: If a corporation has so much of value 
in its assets, it makes no difference to the shareholders whether 
it is represented by 1 certificate of stock or 10 certificates 
of 12 555 The additional plece of paper is of no special value 
in itself. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The only difference is that he could dis- 
tribute his whole estate in that way and escape taxation and 
get it into the hands of the other fellow. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; he would have that ad- 
vantage, 

Mr. CARAWAY, That is obviously as good a way as to 
pay the cash, because if he managed to distribute the stock, 
he would sell the value of the corporation. In the case the 
Senator mentioned he could sell three-fifths of the valuation 
of the corporations and pay nothing on it, and the man who 
received it would pay nothing. In the case the Senator men- 
tioned of the million-dollar stock corporation that became 
worth $3,000,000 or $5,000,000 he could distribute $3,000,000 
of it. The other people would not owe anything and he would 
not owe anything as taxes on that distribution. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to make the corporation pay taxes upon that some- 
what in proportion to what individuals would pay on it, and 
then it makes no difference so fur as the Federal Treasury is 
concerned whether he issues stock dividends or not. That 
would not affect the proposition. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Evidently I do not make myself clear or 
else I do not follow the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I am interested in the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas, and I am not at all sure 
of the reply the Senator from New Mexico made. I think the 
Senator from New Mexico does not understand the Senator 
from Arkansas, or else I am unable to understand the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
made myself clear. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator said that one way the corpora- 
tions have of evading the payment of taxes is by the issuance 
of stock dividends, Laying aside all past accumulations and 
Just taking the particular income for one year, and assuming 
the Senator’s amendment becomes the law, would they be able 
to do it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They would be able to do it 
if they paid the taxes on the accumulated income annually. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think the Senator understands. I 
am not referring to what the Senator from Arkansas referred 
to. He referred to accumulation of the past years. Suppose 
the Senator and myself owned a corporation and the amend- 
ment which he has proposed were on the statute books as the 
law. We come to pay our tax. Could we avoid paying this 
year’s tax by issuing a stock dividend to ourselyes? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I thought. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all. The Senator is 
quite right about that and I am sorry I did not better under- 
stand the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thank the Senator. 


It is possible that I have not 


I have obtained the 


information I wanted. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Ar. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator's proposal does not reach 
the accumulations that have avoided taxes by stock dividends 
in the past, as I understand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It does not. 

Mr. BROQ@KHART. Is there any way to Teach them? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no way by which it 
can be done that I know of. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is that prohibited under the constitu- 
tlonal provision? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It would be a retroactive pro- 
posal. I am not sure just how far the court would permit us 
to go back and levy other taxes upon incomes upon which 
taxes have already been paid under the law existing at the 
time the incomes accrued. I doubt if we could do it, because 
the incomes which have been retained as surplus and added to 
capital in the past since 1913, more than 10 years, have been 
taxed once under the law. Of course we may have our own 
opinions as to whether they bave been adequately or properly 
taxed, but mevertheless they have paid such taxes as the law 
imposed at the time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The retroactive proposition of the Con- 
stitution does not apply to the future, but it is simply a matter 
of the past. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator may be right 
about that. At the same time I should hesitate a good while 
before I would feel like taxing again incomes which had 
been taxed once and retained in the corporation undistribnted. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think there bas been no more unjust 
scheme ‘of tax dodging in the world than the stock-dividend 
scheme. ` 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I agree with the Senator. I 
do not think it is so much in the issuance of stock dividends 
as it is in retaining the income in the corporation and evading 
the just tax which would be paid if it had been distributed. 
Of course the stockholder finally gets the evidence of his 
ownership of the undistributed income through the new shares 
of stock which are issued to him. I say ‘that the system 
adopted in the past is just as vicious as can be. I believe that 
every dollar of income in the country should pay a tax ac- 
cording to the ‘same rate as every other dollar faHing in the 
same class, and that has not been dene in the past. That is 
the thing against which I inveigh. That is the reason why I 
have devoted so much time to the study of the problem and 
now have the privilege of presenting it to the Senate. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. Is it not true, in answer to the question of 
the Senator from. Arkansas, that if the owner of the stock 
dividend sold that stock and realized from it. he would then 
have to pay a 12} per cent tax? He would have to pay the 
regular rate then, would he not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The stock-dividend proposi- 
tion is rather peculiar in its workings. Stock paid as a divi- 
dend is not considered as income in the hands of the ‘original 
stockholder until he sells it. He has two shares of stock in- 
stead of one; but his two shares of stock represent the same 
interest in the corporation as did the one share. When he 
gets his two shares, if he selis one of them it is just the same 
as if he had sold half of the original share which he had, and 
if he made a profit on it in the meantime he would have to 
account for the profit. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A stock dividend, as a whole, is all profit. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I may not have made myself 
clear to the Senator from Arkansas, and I am very anxious 
to do sọ. I do not think that a stock dividend has any actual 
value. I think if a man has one share of stock in a corpora- 
tion, and.a stock dividend of 100 per cent is declared, the 
stockholder will then have two shares of stock instead of ‘one, 
but it will represent precisely the same interest in the ‘cor- 
poration as the one share represented. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There never was a question about that; 
but the question is this: If the stockholder starts out, we will 
say, with 10 per cent of the stock of a $2,000,000 corpora- 
tion, he has $200,000 worth of property. If the corporation 
accumulates undistributed earnings until the corporation is 
worth $5,000,000, then he has an interest worth two and a half 
times as much as he started with. If, he pays himself then 
with a stock dividend and parts with the value of it, he still 
has $2,000,000 worth left, and he has sold his interest in the 
83.000.000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Arkansas ts 
‘quite right about that, and I now get Ws thought. In such a 
case the share that the stockholder sold would be considered as 


value pertaining to his original purchase, and he would be taxed 
ee the profit he made in the sale of that individual additional 
‘share, 

Mr. CARAWAY. That would be all profit. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it would be. 

Mr. CARAWAY. His share is worth as much as it was when 
he started, and when he sold hfs stock dividend every penny of 
it would represent profit. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the case mentioned by the 
Senator from Arkansas it would operate In just the way he has 
stated it would; the stockholder would have sold in the one 
share a portion of his assets, but would still have as much value 
in assets as he before had. Therefore the proceeds from the sale 
of one share would ‘all be considered as profit, and would be 
taxed as such. 

Mr. GERRY. And he would have to pay the regular rate 
of tax on his Income according to the bracket in which it fell. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. He would have to pay the rate 
‘of tax prescribed for gains from investments as a capital gain 
if he had held it for over two years, and his actual profit if he 
had held it for less than two years. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understeod the Senator to state 
that the undistributed profits for the year 1922—and possibly 
that would extend over to June, 1923, covering the fiscal year 
1922—amounted to $27,000,000,000. My recollection is that it is 
$19,000,000,000 plus; and I wanted to be sure whether I cor- 
rectly understood the Senator that the undistributed profits 
for the year 1922 amounted to $27,000,000,000. My recollection 
is that they amounted only to $19,000,000,000 plus. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator has in mind 
another report entirely. The $27,000,000,000 represents 

Mr. KING. I heard the Senator say that as I came in a few 
moments ago. ; 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I may have used a wrong ex- 
pression, but what I intended to say was that for the seven 
years from 1916 to 1922, inclusive, the total undistributed 
earnings were over $27,000,000,000. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is correct; and I did not know the 
antecedent subject to which he referred, A 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care 
to anticipate—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me the $27,- 
000,000,000 of undistributed earnings are not covered by any 
stock dividends. 0 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They were simply retained 
earnings, a surplus, during six years, and no tax was paid on 
them except the same tax that was paid on the distributed 
part of the earnings. 

cone And they do not represent any stock tax 
at all 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at al 

Mr. KING. I think, if I may be is Serie to interrupt, 
that some of those corporations which are included within 
the number of those with undistributed earnings of $27,000,- 
000,000 have since that period doubtless been using those 
undistributed profits as a basis for their issues of stock 
dividends. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The minute they issue the stock dividends 
it amounts to au legal distribution, does it not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; I think the Senator is 
in error about that. At any rate, there is no such distribu- 
‘tion of dividends as can be taxed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I meant. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care 
to anticipate the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] in his reply, 
but I shall desire to make some observations in response to 
what he may say. The only argument against this proposal 
that I have ever heard which carries with it any force is 
that involved in the illustration presented by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Apasrs] a while ago, that situation may arise 
where corporations would like to retain all of their net in- 
come in the business, In such cases, in some circumstances, 
there will probably be involved something of a hardship; 
but what I ask is that in considering that question we put 
on the other side of the scale the enormities to which I have 
referred under the ‘system proposed by the majority, which 
will weigh against ft. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON, What is the difference in the aggregate 
amount of revenue which will be derived from the corporation 
tax under the provision of the bill.and under the amendment 
which the Senator from New Mexico proposes? 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The actuary fixes the amount 
of the normal tax at 9 per cent, because at that point this pro- 
posal would produce the same amount of revenue substantially 
as the majority wish to derive from corporations. So it is not 
intended to affect the revenues of the Government one way or 
the other. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that it merely becomes an issue as to 
which is the fairest and most equitable plan, considered as a 
whole? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Precisely; that is the question 
before the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his seat, 
will he permit me to call attention to a statement made by 
Doctor Adams, whom we regard with considerable respect? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. k 

Mr. KING. In discussing the question of Federal income 
taxation he adverts to the subject which the Senator has been 
considering, and, speaking of the evil of the accumulation of 
large undistributed profits, he points out some of the solutions 
that may be suggested, among them: 


4. Various forms of graduated taxes on undistributed profits, the 
rates progressing in some plans in accordance with the ratio of the 
undistributed profits to the total income, and in other plans with the 
amount of undistributed profit and its relation to the invested capital 
of the corporation. ? 


He recognizes the fact that there is an evil in corporations 
withholding from distribution—and, of course, if they did 
make distribution it would be subject to the surtax—enormous 
earnings as a result of which great accumulations are held in 
the treasury, and he suggests that one of the ways to reach 
that evil is by a graduated tax upon undistributed profits. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I am very glad to know that 
Doctor Adams recognizes that, and I may say that it has been 
recognized in other authoritative sources. In the early part of 
the war the National Association of Credit Men entered upon 
an exhaustive study of taxation with respect to taxes upon net 
incomes. That association of credit men continued to work on 
the problem, until finally in 1921 they made a report, which 
specifically indorses a graduated tax upon undistributed net 
earnings of corporations and suggests that the graduation 
should in some fashion operate in a similar way to the surtax 
imposed upon individual net incomes, or, in other words, pre- 
cisely the plan presented by me here to-day was indorsed in 
principle by the National Credit Men’s Association. I wish to 
read the foreword of the little booklet which was sent to me by 
them in 1921. It is as follows: 


FOREWORD 


Organized soon after the passage of the first excess profits tax law 
in October, 1917, the committee on Federal taxation of the National 
Association of Credit Men has continued without change in personnel. 

In its brief filed on June 28, 1918, with the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives (then holding hearings 
on the revenue act of 1918) and in a hearing before the Finance 
Committee of the United States Senate on September 12, 1918, the 
repeal of the 1917 excess profits tax law was urged. Objections to the 
excess-profits tax provisions of the reyenue act of 1918 were also 
urged in a brief filed with the conference committee of the House and 
Senate in January, 1919. In August, 1919, in a “statement of posi- 
tion ” embodying the principles set forth in resolutions adopted by the 
association at its annual convention at Detroit in June, 1919, the 
immediate repeal of the excess-profits tax law was demanded, and 
it was recommended that the revenue to be raised from income taxes 
be obtained from a tax on the income of the individual. 

Appreciating the necessity of establishing a plan of taxation which 
would equitably distribute the burden of the tax on the earnings of 
industry, the conyentions at Chicago and Detroit in 1918 and 1919 
had instructed the committee to continue its work. Carrying out these 
instructions the committee issued in January, 1920, a “Message on 
Federal taxation,” setting forth the principles of the undistributed 
earnings tax. 

This booklet, together with another issued in March, 1920, entitled 
“Income taxation,” which developed this principle more clearly and 
more in detail, was submitted to the entire membership of the Na- 
tional Assoclation of Credit Men—33,000 manufacturers, wholesalers, 
banks, and financial institutions. At the annual convention in Atlantic 
City in June, 1920, at which were present delegates from all parts of 
the country, the recommendations of the committee were discussed 
at length and approved. Since that time there has been much study 
and discussion of the subject, and, in addition to restating the prin- 
ciples of this tax, the committee now sets forth the reasons for the 
disapproval of a general sales tax—a resolution condemning a general 
sales tax as a method of raising governmental revenue having been 
passed by the 1920 convention. 


The article then in a very scientific and logical way pro- 
ceeds to discuss the operation of the excess-profits tax and 
argues for a repeal of that tax and the substitution for it of 
this tax upon undistributed net earnings. It also contains an 
argument against a sales tax and recommends a graduated tax 
approaching the surtax imposed upon individual net incomes 
upon the undistributed profits of corporations, in lien of the 
excess-profits tax or a sales tax. This document was printed 
in the Recorp in 1921 at the conclusion of a speech which I 
made on October 27 of that year. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts 
in the chair). The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Edge McKinley Simmons 
Ashurst Ferris McLean Smith 

Ball Fess McNary Smoot 
Bayard Fletcher Neely Stanfield 
Brandegee Frazier Norbeck Stephens 
Brookhart George Norris Sterling 
Broussard Gerry Oddie Swanson 
Bruce Glass Overman Trammell 
Bursum Harris Pepper Underwood 
Cameron Harrison Phipps Wadsworth 
Capper Jobnson, Minn. Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Colt Jones, Wash. Ransdell Warren 
Copeland Kendrick Reed, Mo. Watson 
Cummins Keyes Reed, Pa, Wheeler 
Curtis yng Robinson Willis 

Dale Lad Sheppard 

Dial 8 Shields 

Dill McKellar Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the pending amendment, of- 
fered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], presents 
a very important question for this body to solve. The Senator 
Says that it is a simple plan. I want to say that it is a very 
complicated plan. I know of no country in the world that 
has ever accepted it, and if it is ever enacted into law I am 
quite sure that nothing but trouble will follow. 

On May 2 the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] intro- 
duced an amendment to the revenue bill in the nature of a 
complete substitute for the provisions of the bill which pro- 
vide for a tax upon the income of corporations. This amend- 
ment would levy a flat tax of 9 per cent upon all of the 
income of corperations and an additional tax ranging from 
one-fourth of 1 per cent to 40 per cent upon the undistributed 
profits of the corporation. It provides, in addition, that the 
income subject to this undistributed-profits tax shall include 
both the dividends received by the corporation on the stock 
owned by it and the interest received by the corporation on all 
Federal securities except those wholly exempt from taxation. 

Before considering the disastrous effects which would result 
from the adoption of such a proposal the necessity or reasons 
for such a tax should be examined. 

It is usually argued, in support of a proposal for an undis- 
tributed-profits tax, that such a tax is necessary in order to 
prevent the use of corporate form and the retention of earnings 
by corporations to ayoid the imposition of the surtaxes upon 
the stockholders. x 

With reference to the family corporation, the holding cor- 
poration, and other similar corporations designed or used to 
prevent the imposition of tax upon the stockholders, an ade- 
quate penalty is provided for in section 220 of tħe pending 
bill, which imposes a penalty upon such corporations of 50 per 
cent of their earnings, including the dividends received upon 
stock of other corporations, 

With reference to the operating companies, these engaged in 
productive business, there appears to be no support for the 
argument that these corporations are retaining their earnings 
to prevent the imposition of the surtaxes upon the stockholders. 

For the years from 1910 to 1916, the years prior to the impo- 
sition of the high surtax rates, dividends, according to figures 
prepared by the National Bureau of Economic Research, aver- 
aged 533 per cent of the profits available for distribution. 
From 1917 to 1922, the years in which the high surtaxes were 
in effect, complete figures are not available; but in the case 
of the 141 largest industrial corporations in the United States 
dividends averaged per cent of the profits available for 
distribution; and for the year 1922, according to data fur- 
nished by the Secretary of the Treasury and published in Sen- 
ate Document No. 85, the cash dividends of all corporations 
constituted more thang53 per cent of the profits available for 
distribution. 
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These figures show clearly that the supposed necessity for the 
adoption of an undistributed-profits tax does not exist, and 
that the industrial companies, the ones which would be most 
seriously crippled by such a tax, are not guilty of the acts 
which the tax is designed to penalize. 

This was brought out very strikingly by the question that 
was asked by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apaats] of the 
Senator from New Mexico; and let me pause here to say that 
if this plan is put into operation, the small corporations of 
this country, struggling to advance their business and build 
up and increase their activities, will receive a death blow. 

The Senator complains of the charge of 14 per cent on capi- 
tal stock and adding to it the tax upon net earnings of the 
corporation. The figures from the corporation cited by the 
Senator showed that the corporation had only $10,000 capital, 
and was making $20,000 profit.. I stated that under the plan 
proposed a larger tax would be imposed upon such corporations. 
Is there anyone who is any more able to pay it than they? 

Mr. RALSTON. Mr. President, just what does the Senator 
mean when he refers to small corporations? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would say a corporation with a capital of 
$100,000 or less. Speaking generally, a corporation with a 
capital of $200,000 to-day is considered a small corporation. 

Mr. GLASS. If I may ask, has the Senator any trustworthy 
statistics Which would show how many corporations of that 
description retain more than 30 per cent of their net profits 
currently, from year to year passing more than that amount to 
surplus account? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only information I have is the average 
amount of dividends distributed, as I have already stated. 

Mr. GLASS. It is very important to know just how many 
corporations would be affected by a proposition of that sort. 
The Senator says it would be disastrous. How does he know 
it would be disastrous if he does not know how many corpora- 
tions it would affect? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that from reports 
made public by the larger corporations of this country we 
know the percentage of their earnings. 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator says that it will not affect 
these larger corporations at all, because they distribute their 
net earnings. That being so, they are not interested in it. 
What the Senator denominates as the “smaller corporations ” 
are interested in it; and it is very desirable, therefore, to 

know just how many of them would be affected by it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that more than a 
majority of the small corporations in this country would be 
affected by it. In 1918, when the question as to the tax to 
be imposed upon capital stock and also upon the net earnings 
was raised, the Treasury Department stated without hesitation 
that it would affect more of the smaller corporations than of 
the larger corporations. 

Mr. GLASS. Did they give any statistics to verify that 
conjecture? 

Mr. SMOOT, I have not any before me at this time. I 
do know that the large corporations pay the larger part of 
the dividends paid in the United States. Everyone knows 
that. They pay dividends into the hundreds of millions. Of 
course, there are very. many more small corporations, and they 
pay but a small proportion of the dividends paid in the 
United States. 

Mr. GLASS. I should be very much surprised to find that 
a very great proportion of the small corporations, meaning 
corporations with a capital of a hundred thousand dollars 
or less, retain currently more than 30 per cent of their net 
earnings in their surplus account. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think many of them do. One reason why 
we are having so many failures, particularly in the West, is 
‘the very fact that all of their earnings have been paid out in 
dividends. Personally, I think every corporation, no matter 
what kind of a corporation it is, should keep a certain per- 
centage of its earnings every year. They ought to do it 
whether they want to increase or not, because of the fact 
that no one knows when reverses may come. Bad times reach 
us unexpectedly, and the corporation or the business man 
who fails is generally the one who does not keep a reserve 
in order to strengthen his business and his financial standing. 

Mr. GLASS. I quite agree with that, but here is a per- 
centage amounting to almost one-third of the net earnings 
of the corporation, and it may be cumulative without taxa- 
tion. It just means a tax upon corporations which retain 
not more than 30 per cent each year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will reach that further on, and give the 
Senator all the statistics I have been ple to collect, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Let me understand the Senator. Do I 
understand the Senator to say that the small corporations are 
distributing a smaller percentage of their earnings than the 
larger corporations? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt about it; none whatever. 
But I will reach that later in my remarks, 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator goes further, I would like 
to inquire if the Senator's position is that a corporation ought 
to be allowed to retain as much of its income as it wants to, 
not pay it out in dividends, and not pay a tax on that income? 

Mr. SMOOT. They pay the normal tax. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand they pay the normal tax, but 
why should a corporation be able to escape what is conceded 
by everybody the individual has to meet? If the individual 
makes more than that upon which he has to pay the normal 
tax, his tax goes up according to the surtax rate. Why does 
not the same doctrine apply to a corporation? 

Mr. SMOOT.: We specifically provide that where their earn- 
ings are held to evade taxation, they shall be penalized. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand; but does that really mean 
anything? 

Mr. SMOOT. It certainly will mean something if it is en- 
forced. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose the corporation does not distribute 
the earnings; they would be doing what the Senator says they 
ought to do, and what other Senators say they ought to do, and 
what I do not object to. Let them keep it. Probably that is 
good business. So they are trying to avoid no law, that is 
good business. But the fact remains that they have made this 
money and paid no tax on it, when, if an individual made the 
money, he would be paying taxes up as high as 40 per cent, 
under this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must remember that not only is 
the corporation taxed 124 per cent, but as soon as the profits 
are distributed, then every stockholder is taxed upon the earn- 
ings so distributed. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is fair, and I would not want to inter- 
fere with that. If the earnings are distributed to the stock- 
holder, let him pay a tax on them. That is all right. But we 
are trying to reach the case where the earnings are not dis- 
tributed, and it is generally understood by all of us that that 
is a great big loophole in the law which we want to shut up if 
we can. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we have accomplished that by this 
bill, so that it will be closed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to have that in the law, 
anyway. 

Mr. GLASS. If I may interrupt a moment, the Senator at 
once perceives the difference between the administrative pro- 
visions of the law and the automatic operation of the law. 
Before the Government can get at the man who organizes a 
fictitious corporation or a corporation formed for the purpose 
of escaping taxes the Government has to instituté some process 
to determine that matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. It has to prove the thing, which is very diffi- 
cult to do when the corporation employs adept attorneys to con- 
ceal the facts. But in this other matter it is automatic; it 
proves itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the act itself we create a presumption that 
that is what it is for. 

Mr. GLASS. But you have to establish the presumption. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. GERRY. Can the Senator tell me how many cases there 
have been where the authorities have been able to establish 
the presumption? 

Mr. SMOOT. Everybody admits that the provision in the 
law of 1918 and in the law of 1921 is defective. The Treasury 
Department admits it, and therefore we have made this change. 
That matter has been, corrected in this bill and will be cor- 
rected in the law, if this ever becomes a law. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator thinks it has been corrected? 

- Mr. SMOOT. Not only do I think so, but the officials who 
administer the law think so. 

Mr. GERRY. But, of course, we have not had any oppor- 
tunity to try it out. 

Mr. SMOOT. We certainly have not had any opportunity to 
try out the proposition of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The harmful effect of such a tax upon the business develop- 
ment of the country can not be exaggerated. It should be noted 
that the tax is one-fourth of 1 per cent of all of the undistributed 
profits of the corporation if the corporation retains between 10 
and 11 per cent of its earnings; if it retains 30 per cent of its 
earnings, the tax upon its entire undistributed profits is 5 per 
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cent: if it retains 50 per cent of its earnings, the tax is 20 per 
cent of its entire undistributed profits; and if it retains t0. per 

cent ef its éarnings, the tax is 40 per cent of its entire undis- 
tributed profits. 

That such a high rate of tax upon the undistributed profits of 
corporations would force- distribution of all the earnings and 
profits available for distribution is, obvious and it is conclu- 
sively shown by the estimated revenue yield of the proposal sub- 
mitted by its author, Senator Jones, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. May I interrupt the Senator just to 
ask a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to answer any question after I 
complete my remarks, but interjecting questions breaks up the 
explanation to such an extent that nobody can get the effeet of 
what L want to say. 

Mr. REED- of Missouri. I will withhold the question. 

Mr. SuOOT. Tue estimates of the effect af the plan upon the 
revenues are that the undistributed-profits tax would itself raise 

only $6,000,000: a year, but that it would increase the yield of 
the surtaxes by $300,000,000, That is the estimate furnished not 
only to the Senator from New Mexico by the actuary, Mr. Me- 
Coy, but to myseif as well. 

In other words, the estimates submitted show that it would 
force the distribution by corporations, of $3,000,000,000 which 
otherwise would be retained in the business and would inter- 
fere to this extent with the business expansion aud develop, 
ment of the country through corporate business. 

Sound business policy demands that the industrial con- 

| eerns retain in the business a large part of their earnings in 
order to take ¢axe of future expansion and at the same time pro- 
tect the corporation, against future losses, Can any corporation 


engage in new enterprises, expand or enlarge its activities, or 


even take necessary precautions against possible reverses. of 
the future if for such action it is to be subjeeted to a pen- 
alty of 40 per cent? If the proposal is adopted, the busi- 
ness development through corporations must cease. 

The purpose of the amendment is by penalty to compel the 
distribution of practically, all of each year’s profits, irrespec- 
tive of what may be sound poliey for the future. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator would not say “all.” 
not say a retention of 30 per cent of the net revenues of a 


He would 


corporation is penalizing: all of it. The Senator understands | 
that to me this is a unique proposition, and I think it is to 
all of us, and I want to get the truth of it. 1 do not want! 


to rely upon the assumptions even of the ‘proponents or the 
opponents of the proposition. It certainly is not accurate to 


Say that you are penalizing all of the income of a corporation | 


when we do net do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that eha men baye suf- 
ficient- credit, so, that -they cam go; and borrow money ut 6 
per cent, they are, going to berrow. that money and pay the 
interest on it rather thau be penalized under the provisions 
of this amentiment...; That is where the difficulty comes. A 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, I think the 
Senator from Virginia had reference to something the Senator 
has not, referred: to in his reply. 


is a corporation, and the Senator says we should let them 
keep the money beeause they may need it in their business, 
If that argument is good, we must not assess any tax. against 
the individnal, 

ca SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 

n 

Mr. SMOOT, In just a moment. 

Mr. SMITH. In order to understand the argument the Sen- 
ator is making I want to ask the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment I will yield to the Senator, , 
It is not a question of evading taxes, What they want is to 
keep the capital, If they pay the tax of 14 per cent for the 
corporation, that goes. te everybody, no matter whether the 
small stockholder or the large stockholder, as the Senator from 
New Mexico said. But we will see what it means by way of 
discrimination, before I get. through, ; 

Mr.. EDGE. How ean we ever; have any expansion or ex- 
tension, ef any business enterprise of any kind if all the profit 
at the end: of a year, when the trial balance is struck, is paid 
one in dividends in order to escape a 30 or 40 per cent, surtax? 

„NORRIS. But the amendment does not nndértake to 
Pia any higher tax on the corporation than it does on the in- 
dividual, That is what I maintain, 

Mr. SMITH. What I want to ask the Senator is this: We 
hare graduated taxes under the Jones proposition up to 30 per 


1 SMOOT. Oh, higher than that. 
SMITH. No; I mean that when we get up to 30 per 

Piy there is a reserve of 30 per cent and a tax that is not as 
great as the Senator's proposed tax on the corporation, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the same. r 

Mr. SMITH. It is just. the same no matter what the earn: 
ings ure. From there on he proposes. that there shall be a dis- 
tribution, but, that leaves the corporation, in as good, condition 
except for distribution, perhaps a better one, than the proposi- 
tien the Senator, from Utah makes, because W his proposed 
amendment they pay a flat 14 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they get that, they, have to distribute or else 
pay the 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH, But up to 30 per cent under the Jones proposi- 
tion 

Mr. SMOOT., They can have 5 per cent by distributing, and 
that is what they, will all do. and you force them to do lt. 

Mr. SMITH. Tue Senator maintains that they ought to be 
allowed a reserve. ‘They ean be allowed a. reserve. of 30 per cent 
and only, pay 9. per gent on the 30 per cent, and above that we 
insist that it should be distributed. Tue Senator lays 40 per 


cent regardless of what they make, with no distribution. i 


The Senator from Utah is: re- 


erring to taking all of the reserves. The Senator from Vir- 


ginih is calling attention to the fact that if you take 30 per 
cent of it, there would be a lot of it left, and you would not 
take it all. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; you would not take it All, but the ques- 
tion Is this, as to whether they would go and borrow the 
money und keep that in the company; and ‘whicheyer is 
chenpest they would de, 
Mr. NORRIS. To me the Senator has not made plain what 
follows. Like the Senator from Virginia, I am seeking to get 
a remedy for what seems to me to be a loophole by which 


people escape taxation, and I want to have it closed up, if we |, 


ean do it, It may be necessary for the corporation. to, keep 
its money, and perhaps it ought to keep it in its business. 
I can take the speech he is reading and strike out “ corpora- 
tion“ and insert person,“ and if the argument is good, it will 
be a sufficient reason why we ean not levy any surtax against 
‘any individual's income, 
Mr. SMOOT. A corporation is quite different from an indi- 


| vidual. The corporation pays a flat tax amd the individual: 


‘who receives the dividends pays where it is distributed. 
Mr. NORRIS. But there is no dividend. That is all right 
where the dividend is distributed, but here we are trying to 
‘reach the case where there is no dividend, The Senator can 
not get away from it in that way. We are trying to levy an 
‘income tax. We go to the individual for it. He may invest it 
‘in his business and have to borrow money to pay the taxes, 


or be mny be bankrupt whem the time comes and unable to 


pay them, That is no defense to the Government. But here 


Vr. SMOOT, The only, trouble is that they are going to 
distribute. They are not going to be penalized 5 per cent. Tha’ 
will be the effect of it. It gives that escape aud that. is what 
they will do. 

Mr. NORRIS. S they do distribute it. the individuaj 
pays the tax on it. That would be fair. 
io Mr. BAYARD... Mr. President 19 00 
Mr. SMOOT. I will, yield. in Just a moment. 1 think th 
Senator from New Mexico has the estimate of Mr. McCoy, an 
his estimate shows that very thing. The Seuator from New 
Mexico will admit that Mr. McCoy's estimate shows that ihe 
undistributed tax will only raise $6,000,000. That is what his. 
estimate is and that is what the Senator, will find, that ager 
his amendment it will only raise $6,000,000, 

Mr. JONES. of New Mexico. - Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. SMO O. But it will increase the surtax up to 830, 00,000, 
as I have said. 

Mr. JONES of New. Mexieo. The Senator 15 very much in 
error. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have Mr. Mecox's letter and his statement, 
and I will leave it to Mr. MeCay. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico I have that, too, but the basis 
of his estimate is also furnished by Mr. MeCoy. It is a very 
simple calculation, It makes no difference, so.far as principle 
is concerned, what the people do under it. We have a right 
to assume that they will do the same thing. If the corporations 
are net willing to pay the additional tax of 5 per cent on what 
they retain, they will distribute it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I said. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Unless they retain less than 30 
per cent, but it is within the control of the board of. direetors 
us to how much they shall retain, So far as the revenue 
is concerned, it makes no difference what the board daen 
about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It makes this difference, that if they make 
the 30 per cent ther have to distribute it, or else they are 
penalized 5 per cent. They are not going to be penalized 5 per 
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cent upon 30 per cent of their capital. The actuary, Mr. Me- 
Coy, states that all we would receive would be $6,000,000, 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator said if beyond the 9 per cent 
and until they get up to 30 per cent the corporation distributes 
the tax is avoided; but do not the distributees pay the tax? 
In other words, is not the Government reimbursed in some way, 
directly or indirectly, in the tax? That is to say, the tax is 
not avoided, so far as the Government is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the corporation has not any kind of re- 
serve to finance its business or extend in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. BAYARD. But it keeps it all. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can, but 

Mr. BAYARD. But it does not. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. It is penalized 5 per cent up to 30 per cent, 
and if they go above that no one will stop them. As to the 
corporation referred to making 200 per cent, does anyone 
think they would pay the high brackets in those taxes? Never 
in the world. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose we admit all that; what difference 
does it make? After all, the corporation is owned by the stock- 
holders. If we distribute everything, the stockholder would pay 
the tax on his individual income, and that would be fair. 
There would not be anything unfair about that if all the divi- 
dends were distributed. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is not the policy of the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS I know it is not the policy of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean the Jones amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he gives them a choice. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 8, on page 9, provides that the term 
“cash dividends” includes dividends paid in interest-bearing 
scrip. What does that mean? It means this and nothing more 
nor less than this, that they can issue interest-bearing scrip 
and they will pay interest upon that scrip. It becomes immedi- 
ately an obligation against a corporation, and in every report 
they make they will have to hold that as an obligation just the 
same as if they had borrowed the money from a bank or owed 
it for goods purchased, or any other obligation. Suppose a 
crash should come, what good would it do toward paying the 
obligations of the corporation? It is held as a liability. It is 
issued as interest-bearing scrip. The stockholder receives it 
in place of a dividend and then when the year goes round the 
eompany which the stockholders own will have to pay the 
interest upon the interest-bearing scrip. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume that is put in for the purpose of 
giving a privilege to the corporation. Personally, I do not see 
why it should be there, but I presume it is put in there for the 
purpose of giving the corporation a privilege that the individual 
taxpayer does not have. I do not see why it should be there. It 
seems to me, though, the fact is it is there for the benefit of the 
corporation. 

When the Senator from New Mexico was talking about his 
amendment he did not convince me that the provision ought 
to be in the amendment at all. It may be necessary, but thus 
far I have never been convinced. It seems to me we are giving 
to the corporation a privilege that the law does not pretend 
to give to the individual, and in levying an income tax we ought 
to tax everybody alike. If the corporation is making a great 
big income it ought to go up in the higher brackets like an 
individual, 

I would like to have the Senator from Utah or the Senator 
from New Mexico discuss the Ford Corporation that was re- 
ferred to with its big profit and the small amount of dividends, 
shown in the statistics to be just a few million dollars when, 
as the Senator said, the net profits were something over $120,- 

If the Senator’s amendment were the law, I would like to 
have one of the Senators tell us how much tax would have been 
paid by Mr. Ford, for instance, or by Mr. Mellon, in the other 
corporations referred to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator from Utah will 
permit me 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I just want to refer to that 
scrip provision. That was put into the amendment because a 
number of corporations have been issuing scrip certificates in 
lieu of cash as a business policy, and I did not want to dis- 
turb that policy for those corporations, so that if they choose— 
and the Senator from Nebraska was quite right in designating 
it as a privilege—to issue interest-bearing certificates instead 
of cash dividends, they are not charged the surtax because of 


the retention in the business of the cash represented by the 
interest-bearing certificate issued to their stockholders. In 
other words, it is a provision not to interfere with the business 
policy of some corporations. Those concerns under the present 
law would pay the surtax. The individual would pay the sur- 
tax, and the corporation, of course, has only the normal tax to 
pay under the present law. This would prevent what we might 
call double taxation. 

Mr. KING. The scrip would be regarded as a cash dividend 
and the surtax paid upon it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. In regard to the Ford 
corporation, I figured on the basis of $110,000,000. We all know 
what the distribution would amount to. Under the present law 
or under the proposed change he would pay the 14 per cent on 
the $110,000,000, which would be about fifteen or sixteen million 
dollars. If it were distributed, his tax would be, at the higher 
surtax rate, $46,000,000 out of the $110,000,000. If we figure it 
out, we find it would make a difference of $35,000,000 in reye- 
nue to the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was referring to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico, and so I will proceed now where 
I left off. 

The purpose of the amendment is by penalty to compel the 
distribution of practically all of each year’s profits, irrespective 
of what may be sound policy for the future. It was the uni- 
versal experience of the banks during the 1920-21 period of 
industrial deflation that those companies which in good years 
had accumulated a reasonable surplus got through the depres- 
sion without bankruptcy, but that the companies which had 
used the greater part of their earnings in the past in distribu- 
tion to their stockholders failed. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
indicate what he regards as a reasonable surplus for a corpora- 
tion to retain? 

Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President, all I can say is that in business 
generally throughout the United States the average distribution 
has been 53 per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. Then the corporations retain 47 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; on the average. 

Mr. GLASS. That is, as against the 30 per cent which is 
here provided for? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the average; that is the 
average. 

Mr. GLASS. 
Senator in sayin 
all of their net 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is evident that under this proposal they are 
not going to retain 30 per cent, because if they do they will he 
penalized 5 per cent; there is not any doubt about that at all. 

Mr. President, it is to be noticed that the amendment applies 
to each 12-month period. Industrial conditions have long 
swings of prosperity and depression covering several years. If 
the law does not permit the accumulation of fat in the shape of 
undistributed surplus in the prosperous years, corporations will 
not live through the lean years, and recurring periods of indus- 
trial depression, with the accompanying unemployment and 
distress, would be greatly accentuated. In order to reach the 
few who may save in taxes through corporation organizations 
the amendment proposes to penalize the many who personally 
or through savings banks are interested in corporate securities 
or who receive their employment through corporations. 

The effect of this proposal upon two types of corporations 
would be especially disastrous. The corporation recently or- 
ganized and planning future extension and growth, if the pro- 
posal were adopted, could face only bankruptey and dissolu- 
tion. The railroads of the country, if forced to distribute their 
entire earnings, would be incapable of expansion, and if thus 
throttled in their development would face failure for the 
future. The tax is a direct penalty upon energy and initia- 
tive, the very attributes which are responsible for the business 
development of this country. 

It has been charged that the large corporations over a period 
of years accumulate enormous surpluses which, although they 
have paid the corporate tax, should be distributed and be 
again taxed in full in the hands of the individual stock- 
holders. This assumes that all of the earnings of a corpora- 
tion can be distributed and the effect of not taxing asain 
the undistributed surplus permits the stockholder to obtain 
an additional untaxable profft on the increase in value of his 
stock. Upon this assumption the market price of stocks would 
reflect fully the increase from year to year of the surplus and 
we would have the market price of all representative stocks 
at least in excess of the book value of the stock. Such is not 


It is not a sufficient difference to justify the 
that they will have to distribute practically 
rnings when they will be allowed to retain 30 


at all the case. A comparison of the book value and the 
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| sions off the Liberty loan acts.. The Treasury-Department never 

recommended that securities already issued should be taxed, 

even under a constitutional amendment, but they rectunmended 

that issues hereafter should be taxed. i 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course, the Trensury Depart; 

ment does not want to tax them if held by corporations, but if 


market price of the outstanding common stock of 24: repre- 
sentative corporations on December 31, 1922—the last date at 
which their annual reports were available for the ascertain- 
ment of bock value shews that the market price is only 78 
per cent of the bock value. This list includes all types of 
corporations. It is an excellent cross section of the American 
industrial situation. At this point I want to insert in the 
Recorp a table showing this comparison. 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. In the absence of objec- 
tion, it will be so ordered. l : 

The table is as follows: 

; valve with Hie markét! pricei of the outetan 

eee e . corpora 8 e a1; ony 


(l 
0 
| 


co Mr. NORRIS. Of course, if they belong to n corporation. 
vate Mr. SMOOT.: But tat question is not. involved: here. 
Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps it is not involved, but thut is what: 
e Ste S100 f. Tiat l appened when, Congiess 
$170, 960,676 124. } X t. is exactly: what happened when Con ; 
2 25 0 925 passed a law providing for those bonds and exempting them! 
_ 38.04, 008 | | 08:85 rom all taxation-with the exception of the normal: tax, 
sny Mx. NORRIS. But the Congress did not say that they should: 
a Telegra alee at W. be partially. exempt in the hands of an individual, but if held 
—.— e NA 137, 967, 0% 196.27 by a corporation they should be entirely exempt. That is not 
Asien Woolen: 38,000,000 | 62.34 in the law. I do not understand that the amendment: of tlie 
Anaconda Copper 149,040,000. 67.62 || Senator from New Mexico or any other amendment along the 
281, 868. 5% 50.69 same line proposes to do anything} that conflicts with any of the 
< 22, 750,000 |. 71.28 | Liberty loan acts» If; a; corporation held ni Liberty: bond, it 
a ae 3B | would be exempt on the income as to the normal tax and would 
12, . 0% 7:17 only be charged as to the surtax, which the law specifically 
ones ota) says;is.mlowable, ity 5 f 
8 -13482 | Mr. SMOOT: The statute’ provides that such bonds and 
X 2 21 securities shall be exempt from all taxation except 
e 464,23 ö 14 N 4 i 1d į 
Sinclair Oil 184, 0 274)" 6.98 | (a) estate or inheritance taxes, and (b) graduated additional income 
3 Oil of New: S 99 taxes, commonly known as gurtaxes, and excess-profits taxes and war- 
> ae fea ates BA at Vis 797, 739) 200 114 19 M rey at a vi (yp DEE Sat EAE 
. n 162.20 brot tare n. PENES 
tail te J Meum a 
Sil gia tants Teo e ed ears er ment o tor New 


Mexico! should be agreed| to, it would: virtually be breaking 
faith with the purehaseriof, the bonds. ' } TE 
Mr. NORRIS. The law says the: bends referred to shall be 
exenipt from taxes except ad to surtaxes,| Wllat is proposed in 
the amendment is u surtax, and they are not exempt: accord- 
ing to the law under which the bonds were issued. 
Mr. SMOOT. The amendment of the Senator! from New 
Mexico, applies to undistributed, earnings; no matter from what 
souree they come: & vig Eal syl ; if 
Mr. REED of Missouri, But undistributed earnings are 
earnings, and they can be made liable to a tax. Unquestionably 
we could tax them: whem they ure earned, Whether they are dis- 
tributed or not, if we wanted to do it. ti i) 
Mr. SO OT. The Senator argued the other day against it. 
The; Senator spoke here aguinst the propositien of limiting 
ctlens, and said it wasſa violation of fait n 
Mr., REED of Missouri. I am, nat talking about that; 1 
am talking about undistributed earuings; and L was going to 
asla: the Senator as he; reported the bill, if! it was proper not 
to allow deduetions——— iuri ðx li RAETIA 
u May SMOOT. & limitation on deduction s 
ie REED of Missouri. Very well, a limitation on deduci 
Omg elon lt T yep Pei al) yy Cl . Uu 
Mr. SMOOT:.| That is) all that amendment provided for. 
Mr. RIED of Missouri. - Why is not this amendment at least 
as virtuous as that? Why is not exactly the same prineiple 
involved? It seems to me that tlie worst that can be suld is 
that they fall in the same class, although I am not certain. 
Mr. SMOO. | No; one is designed to stop evasion, and this is 
a direct tax, un absolute: direct tas upon Government bonds, 
Mr. REED ef Missouri. Whether the Senator says it is: to 
stop evasion or not, the fact it was proposed did not give the 
Mllowanee in the other casei I am not sure that this is 
parallel, but I am sure that at least it is as virtuous as the 
other, and that it is as little of an invasion as the other 
would have been. If I find after studying it that it is an 
Mr. GLASS. To prohibit the issuance hereafter of any tax: invasion, I am going to stand ‘where I did before; but the 
exempt securities, either State or National; and I have under: Senator reported the bill with the preposition. in it that allow- 
Stood that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ren} ance should not be made for the income from bonds under 
has a measure in readiness that will practienlly do the very | certain’ circumstances, and if he objected to deductions being 
thing which the Senator and the Treasury new are deploring. made in that ense, I do not see how he can now be heard to 
Mr. SMOOT, The Finance Committee did not aceept the sug: | make the argument that this is au invasion of the contract 
gestion. This is the first proposal to interfere with the provis | we made with the bondholders, 


Mr, SMOOD.) Under; the proposal. the un 
tax would; apply to Treasury certificates 
Treasury notes, Treasury (war) savings certificates)) the 
Liberty bond, issue-—except, the first. Liberty loan 33 per vent 
bonds and Victory Liberty loan 3 per cent convertible notes 
and Victory Libertx loan 4 per cent eonvertible notes. XII 
of these securities were issued under a statute which provides 
that such bends and certificates should be exempt! from all 
taxation except (u) estate er inheritunce taxes and (b) 
graduated, additional income taxes, commonly known as sur- 
taxes, and excess-prefits and war- profits taxes. The tax here 
under discussion is clearly an undistributed-profits tax and 
Is not such a tax as is excepted from the exemption; granted 
by the act authorizing the issuance of these Securities IE 
this tax, by being denominated na surtax, N which it is not, 
is made to apply to the income from these securities; it Is A 
5 breach. of faith be, the Government with its bond- 
olders.. 0 H milne t 

Mr. GEASS. Mr. Frestdent :!!! 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. erte Tita A Ne 
Mr. GLASS. I confess myself a Üttle amazed at the tenor 
of the Senator's argument, whieh, I assume was) suggested: by 
the Treasury itself, Sterna of Ja ahora ott 
Mr. SMOOT,; Les. ian öde, Ang eins 
Mr., GLASS. The Treasury has proposed to do that very 
thing, to adept some scheme to tax tax-exempt securities: 
Mr. SMO OT. In that ease the proposal was) to limit dedue- 


distributed: profit 
‘of | indebtedness: 


eet i 
I i 


tions, while this is a direct tax. jie sht ay ji i 
Mr., GLASS. I am not, talking about that particular provi- 
Sion of the bill imposing a limitation upon deduetions. 
Mr. SMOOT, That is the only such thing that I know of. 
Mr. GLASS. The Treasury haas in the brbadest terms pro- 
posed. a, constitutional amendment i : 
Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly. 
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Mr. SMOOT. One is a direct tax and the other was a limita- 
tion on deductions, I will say to the Senator, and there is a 
difference. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; they are both of them, in a 
sense, indirect taxes, It is a tax that can be avoided by dis- 
tributing your earnings. 

While I am on my feet, will the Senator permit me to ask 
him one further question? 

The Senator has constantly referred to the necessity of build- 
ing up corporations so that they can be strong and can with- 
stand the bad years that come along with the good ones. Let 
us grant that that is sound; but when you allow them to retain. 
30 per cent under this plan, in three and one-third years of 
time they can amass a reserve equal to 100 per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. Which will be free from taxation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And it will be free from taxation. 

Mr. GLASS. Except the normal tax. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Except the ordinary taxes; and then 
you ean continue that on for six years, and you can have 200 
per cent, It seems to me that is a factor of safety that ought 
to be large enough to satisfy almost anybody. I wish our 
farmers and our folks of that kind could be fixed up so that 
they did not have te pay any taxes until they accumulated 30 
per cent each year and laid it aside. 

Mr. SMOOT. If their gains were just the same every year, 
if they would pay the penalty, perhaps it would result just as 
the Senator says. In the first place, however, they will not 
pay the penalty; and in the next place corporations, particu- 
larly small corporations, have ene successful year and then 
perhaps. two that are not successful, se that they would not 
have the money to put aside. 

Mr. REED ef Missouri, Oh, well, that might happen 

Mr. SMOOT, I know that to be the ease. There is not any 
question. at all about it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But they can lay aside 30 per cent 
this year, and they have it to draw on next year. A corpora- 
tion that is going to lose more than 30 per cent for three years 
in succession, and wipe out its capital, is in a pretty bad way; 
and if it is going to lay aside more than 30 per cent in any 
year it means that it must be making unconscionable prefits 
during that year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that may happen in one year 
out of ten, and it may never happen again. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course, we ean all get imaginary 
cases; but taking the matter by and large, when you say to a 
corporation, You can lay aside 30 per cent a year without 
being penalized at all under this statute "—when you allow them 
to do that and to keep it tax free, whereas the ordinary indi- 
vidual must pay the minute he earns, it seems to me you have 
given the corporation enough advantage. If I make money 
this year, I have to pay upon the whole of it. If the Senator 
makes money this year, he has to pay upon the whole of it. 

Mr. SMOOT.. And next year—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Next year he may lose money, and 
he does not pay. 

Mr, SMOOT. And the Government does not pay me back 


what I lose. 
It does net pay the Senator back. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. 
Mr. SMOOT. No. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, then, why should an artifjrial 


being, a creature of the law, have an advantage that the pe 


ordinary individual does not have? 

To take the illustration of the Senator from Nebraska -und 
not to be personal at all, as it was not meant to be personal— 
Rex Sstoor the citizen must pay on whatever he makes. If 
he has a fortunate year and makes $100,000, he must pay on 
all of it, and pay his surtaxes RED Smoor (Ine) under this 
law would have the right to lay aside 30 per cent and pay 
no surtaxes upon it. It is true that Rezp Soor (Ine.) may 
lose money next year, and he then can draw upon his 30 
per cent, or he may not lose money, and he may keep on for 
two or three years and may have doubled his capital and 
escaped any surtaxes, whereas. Rxep Smoor the individual 
does not have those advantages. New, when we give the 
corperation that 30 per cent advantage ever the individual, 
is not that quite as much advantage as we ought to be asked 
to give it? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the trouble: Reep Soor the indi- 
vidual would pay the tax, as the Senator says. Rre» Sxoor 
(Ine.), as the Senator says, would not only be compelled to pay 
the corporation tax, but just as soon as Reza Smoor the indi- 
vidual got the money, which he weuld have to have, he would 
pay the tax again upon the amount of dividends distributed by 
RED Smoor (Inc.) 


Mr. WADSWORTH. To himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Te himself. 

Mr. GERRY. That is the normal tax, though. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not only the normal tax, but all taxes, 
the nermal tax and the surtax as well, after paying the 


corporation tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. If Rego Smoor (Inc.), distributed the 
tax, then REED Soor (Ine.), would not pay any surtax. It 
would be Reen Soor the individual that. would pay the sur- 
tax. There would not be double taxation. It would be paid 
only once. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I distributed it to myself it would, and 
that is the case to which the Senator was 

Mr. NORRIS, All right. If the distribution takes plaee 
the individual pays a tax on it under the law, no matter 
what it is. If the corporation dees not distribute it, it does 
not pay anything except a normal tax. s 

Mr. SMOOT. The best financial thought that I know of— 
it was the case with the last administration; I de not 
know whether any revenue act was passed during the admin- 
istration of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] as Seere- 
tary of the Treasury or not—but in the bill of 1917, the bill 
of 1918, and the bill of 1921, the difference between the normal 
tax to the individual and the normal tax to the corporation 
was considered by every Secretary of the Treasury to be 44 
per cent. The corporations of this country have $35,000,000,000 
of capital stock, and they have all agreed that the difference 
weuld be 43 per cent. In every bill that we have had up to 
the time that has been the difference. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the leophole has been there all the 
time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And a feur-horse team ean be driven right 
through it, and we want to close it up 

Mr. SMOOT. And the loophole is closed in this bill. They 
can not evade taxes unless they are penalized for it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SHOOT. Fes; I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I be permitted to interject an 
observation? I may not have this thing right, but I am 
going to take a chance at it. 

It seems to me there must be some confusion in likening an 
individual and a corporation in this manner. An individual, 
it is true, is taxed upen his entire income, but he does not have 
te spend that income. He may put a portion of it in the sav- 
ings bank and hold it there te meet a rainy day in the future, 
or for future investment in the enlargement of his individual 
business; but when you assess a penalty against the savings 
account of a corporation you compel the corporation to 
its money, to get rid of it in the form of dividends, and it gets 
no return from that. It seems to me that it would be just 
us sound to tax savings accounts ms it would to tax a surplus. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, right there we get at a proposi- 
tion that I originally raised. I should like to know how many 
corporations there are in this country which pass as much as 
30 per cent to surplus account every year. We allow the cor- 
poration to save as much as 30 per cent of ifs net earnings 
without subjecting it to any penalty whatsoever. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not see why there sheuld be any 
nalty at all, no matter what ameunt is passed to surplus. 
Mr. GLASS. The penalty applies in order to keep the cor- 
peration from preserving a surplus to escape taxation, and for 
no other reason in the world. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But, Mr. President, that surplus eventu- 
ally becomes taxable property. 

Mr. GLASS. It beeomes taxable property as soon as it is 
distributed, and the individual pays on it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It may be reinvested in the enlarge- 
ment ef the plant. 

Mr. GLASS. That is what I want to know-how much of it, 
aS an average proposition, is reinvested for extension purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not suppose anyone here ean 


tell. 

Mr. GLASS. More than 30 per cent? If so, why does not 
somebody tell us so? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stated the average, and I can not say 
anything more than that, because I do not know. 

Mr. GLASS. That is @ conjecture. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, SMOOT. Just a mement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We ean answer that. The 
Bureau of Economie Research shows 53 per eent, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I have made that statement. 

Mr. GLASS, And I have said, in response to that, that that 
means a difference of 17 per cent, and yet we are told that that 
difference of 17 per cent is to wreck the business of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Does the Senator from Virginia think they 
are going to be penalized that 17 per cent and hold that money? 

Mr. GLASS. I think a 30 per cent reservation by the average 
corporation is a very reasonable amount to be permitted to 
carry to reserve account. That is what I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble is that they will not hold the 
30 per cent. 

Mr. GLASS, And I think that over and above that 30 per 
cent it is a reasonable requirement that they distribute their 
net earnings to the individual stockholders who thereupon pay 
a tax upon them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know how to make myself better 
understood than I have been trying to do in the past and 
seem to have been unable to do, but they will not keep the 30 
per cent if they are penalized the 5 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 


Mr. SMOOT. They are penalized 5 per cent if they keep it, 


and if they do not keep it they escape that penalty. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico in just a minute. I yield new to the Senator from Con- 
necticut, who has been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia and the Senator from Nebraska is worthy 
of consideration. The question is, Why should a corporation 
receive any different consideration from an individual? The 
fcaator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], as it seems to 
mo. has just brought to the attention of the Senate the policy 
which is involved, and it is a very important policy. 

We all know—we do not need to go into statistics to real- 
that a great many of our large industrial corporations 

this country, the producers of the necessaries of life, 
started in a small way, and a great many banks and all other 
‘nstitutions that are of any benefit to the public start in a 
small way, and for the first few years it is good judgment and 
ofttimes necessary, if they intend to grow and amount to 
anything, to plow in or retain their surplus. It is legitimate 
and proper, 

Take, for instance, the Ford concern, which has been men- 
tioned here as one which has made immense amounts of money. 
A few years ago Mr. Ford employed 1,000 men. To-day he 
‘employs 100,000, if my information is correct, and pays as 
high wages as anybody in this country. I do not conceive 
that his industry is an injury to the Amercan people. In 
the end, it all means an increase in our industries, the owners 
of Which in turn must pay their taxes, Now, if Mr, Ford 
had been compelled to pay a surtax of 40 per cent upon his 
large profits, I fancy the Ford machines would cost more than 
they do to-day. 

We had a discussion here the other day over the radio, and 
the Senate voted against putting a 10 per cent tax on radio ap- 
paratus because it was said to be necessary to have it in 
every home in the country, That is a monopoly. It was con- 
ceded that it was a monopoly, and very likely it is making very 
large profits; but the Senate would not put a tax of 10 per 
cent on the manufacturer of that product because it was a 
necessity, and they wanted the American people to have it; 
and other things of great benefit may come along in the future. 
‘We hope so. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, does the Senator think we should 
take an exclusive case as guidance for a legislative body in 
dealing with the general business of the country? 

Mr. McLEAN. That case was used here. I would not take 
it, but I would call attention to the instance cited by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Apams]. A bank starts with $10,000 capi- 
tal. If it is permitted to conserve its profits, in a few years it 
may have $20,000 or $30,000 surplus. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; and a bank which from year to year 
passes as much as 30 per cent of its net earnings to its surplus 
account will eventually become a very strong institution, and 
very quickly become a strong institution. 

Mr. McLEAN, There is no harm in retaining more than 30 
per cent. À 

Mr. GLASS. That the bill allows without any surtax. 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, well, there is a tax of 5 per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. There is 5 per cent penalty. 

Mr. MCLEAN. There is 5 per cent penalty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but they will not allow it. They are not 
going to pay the penalty. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Connecticut why they keep 
insisting that that is a penalty, because with the 5 per cent plus 
the 9 per cent normal provided by the revenue law it is only 
14 per cent, and that is the aggregate normal tax proposed by 
the committee? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is tt not perfectly plain that this is 
the point of difference, that Senators think that in order for 
this country to prosper, for business to go on, and for the world 
to move it is necessary that we should be very careful to con- 
serve corporations and give them some advantage over indi- 
viduals? 

Mr. GLASS. In other words, they will not have any sense at 
all; they will not take any precautions Whatsover, because 
their aggregate tax, under the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Mexico, will be equal to the single flat tax. 
proposed by the Senutor from Utah. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
the purpose of this bill is to reduce taxes, rather than raise 
them, if possible. 


Mr. McKELLAR. The bill does not do that. 
Mr. McLEAN. It would do that. 8 
Mr. McKELLAR. No; it increases the tax on corporations 


by $19,000,000, confessedly. 

Mr. GLASS. It is increased from 123 to 14 per cent. 

Mr. McLEAN. There is a good reason for that change. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. But it raises the tax. 

Mr. McLEAN. It saves the corporation in clerical hire prob- 
ably about as much as the additional tax amounts to. The cor- 
porations were very much opposed to having to make the dupli- 
cate returns—the capital-stock tax and the income tax. It 
seems to me that the pending question is a question of policy 
for the Senate to decide. 

It would be a reversal of the policy which this country has 
followed up to date, and we are attempting to raise the tax on 
the great producing industries of the country, whereas we will 
hit the new and smaller corporations which will start up and 
desire to grow and add to their activities. So in time we shall 
have larger incomes for the towns and States and the Federal 
Government to tax. It seems to me it would be discouraging 
and unwise to add a surtax to corporate incomes, when in the 
long run the benefit of the increase must be felt by the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. GLASS. 
tions. 

Mr. McLHAN. If the corporation has a capital of a thousand 
dollars it bits it, if they make more than 30 per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. If they save more than 30 per, cent; but, as 
a matter of practice, they do not save more than 30 per cent. 
The flat rate hits the small corporation. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Take the matter of patents. It may nullify 
the value of the patent right to a great extent. We all know 
that profits expected from patents are unusual, and that is why 
we give the protection, because men are constantly endeavoring 
to discover new ways and means to economize production. Yet 
the profits are very large for a few years. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Would not that be trne of an indi- 
vidual? Suppose an individual patented an article 

Mr. MeLEAN. But he may not have the capital, he may 
have to go out and get the capital. The individual has made 
the invention, but he may not have a dollar, and he has to go 
ser 595 get men to put up capital to manufacture his patented 
article. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That might be true; but the Senator 
thinks they ouglit to have enormous profits out of it? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Unusual profits for a few years, in order that 
people may have the benefit of inventions. You want to put a 
surtax upon the income of the corporation which is a new cor- 
poration, and as a result it will not be able to expand as it 
would if you let it alone. It seems to me that the flat 123 per 
cent tax is sufficient. When the profits are distributed to the 
individual, he has to pay a surtax under the law. 

Mr. SMOOT, Now, I will hasten on. This proposed undis- 
tributed profits tax shows in its details that it is neither care- 
fully nor scientifically worked out. For example, a corpora- 
tion with a net income of $100,000, which retains in the busi- 
ness only $10,000, would pay no undistributed profits tax, but 
if it retains in the business $10,001 the undistributed profits 
tax is $25. Likewise, a corporation with a net income of 


But the surtax does not hit the small corpora- 


$2,000,000, which retains in its business $1,180,000, would pay 
an undistributed profits tax of $448,400, while if it retained in 
its business $1,180,001 its tax would be approximately $472,000, 
Tn the latter case, a difference of $1 in the amount of earnings 
and profits retained by the corporation would make a difference 
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of $28,600-in the amount of tax to be paid by the corporation. | earnings to its stockholders, and putting ‘the other half back 


Furthermore, the proposal, although levying an undistributed 
profits tax as ‘high as the surtaxes proposed by the same parties, 
makes no provision for a refund if these earnings or profits are 
subsequently distributed to the shareholder and the tax paid 
thereon. A small stockholder whose share of the corporate 
earnings may have been subjected to u 30 or 40 per cent undis- 
tributed profits tax may, nevertheless, be forced to pay upon 
the distribution of what remains-of his share of the earnings a 
further tax of 4 or 5 per cent. 

In conclusion, the proposal would be stifling to business de- 
velopment, would discriminate in favor af the wealthy taxpayer 
and against the taxpayer of moderate means, and in addition 
would be most arbitrary and inequitable in its application. The 
proposal is indefensible, Under the proposal the undistributed 
profits tax would apply to Treasury certificates of indebtedness, 
as I have already said. 

T sincerely hope that we are not going to enter upon this sen 
of unknown results, and never know where we are going or 
where we will end. It seems to me that if this is introduced 
into our revenue laws we will have another era of employing 
men ito.assist in making out tax returns and more ‘trouble for 
the taxpayer. 

Mr. NEED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am not going 
to take-over five minutes in what I have to say about this, but 
J can not resist the impulse to say it. 

It seems’ to me ‘that the fundamental viee in this proposition 
is the same difficulty that underlies the present system of taxa- 
tion of individuals. We talk a lot here in the Senate about tax- 

ing wealth, just as we have been talking here to-day about ts- 
ing wealthy corporations. Maybe we fool ourselves into think- 
ing that is what we are doing, but 1 for one want to say to the 
country that that is sheer hypocrisy. We are not taxing wealthy 
individuals, and this will not tax wealthy eorporations. But 
both your individual taxation and your corporate taxation, if 
you adopt this plan, will tax the young, the vigilant, the indus- 
trious individual, and the corporation that is growing. In other 
words, you tax the creators of wealth and not the possessors of 
wealth, 

Just as to-dng your-wealthy man sits back, as Rockefeller did, 
with his tax frees, his deductions, lis registering off of losses, 
ani his deprecintion allowance, while we, pretending to tax the 
rich, are actually taxing the creators of wealth, who have not 
got it, who are in the process-of making it, so here, by ‘your eor- 
poration tax, you are not going to reach the big fellows, you are 
not going to touch the Henry Fords and the steel corporations, 
those that have arrived, ‘but all over this broad land you are 
going to tax the young men starting in business and starting to 
build up, and the result of it is golng to be that you are going 
to create among corporations what you have ‘already created 
among individuals—that is, a monopoly of wealth. 

You talk about trying to help the little man. What you are 
doing is making it impossible for him to get into the big man’s 
Cluss, and how you are proposing to do that with corporations. 
You are making an aristocracy of wealth. You have done it 
already with your surtaxes, The rich families are not being 
cut down, but nobody else can ever become the founder of a rich 
faniily with the system of taxation you have in the United States. 

So now you are trying to do it with eorporations. ‘The 
little man Who is starting business, and is in the place Andrew 
Carnegie was in back in 1860, could not ever rise to the 
success Carnegie attained by 1900 with such a system of 
taxation as you are now proposing; he eould not possibly 
rise, hecause Carnegie denied himself and he denied his stoek- 
holders in order that the business might be built up and be 
to the greater glory of the United States. It created prop- 
erty, it created wealth, but you are putting a penalty on that. 

I have one suggestion, in conclusion: Either your tax plan 
is going to have the effect of forcing corporations to distribute 
practically all of their ‘earnings, or it is not. If it does 
and I think it will force them to distribute—growth can not 
go on, and you are going to find that your great public utilities, 
like the railroads, will not be able to put back into the im- 
provement of their properties ‘their aceumulated earnings, be- 
cause you penalize them, Consequently, if they want ‘to im- 
prove, if the railroad wants to add another track, or im- 
prove its facilities, or put in a new station at this town ‘or 
that, things that in sound business are always done by rein- 
vesting earnings, what they will do will be ‘to issue new se- 
curities. Of course they will. It is the only way they can 
do it without paying a big tax, and you who decry -overcapi- 
talization are forcing overcapitalization by this very proposul 


you are offering. 
Let me ‘give an illustration. For decades past the Pennsyl- 


vatia Railroad has maintained a policy of giving half its 


into the property. The stockholders never got the half whieh 
went into the property. ‘The people who used railroads were 
the only people who benefited by it, They built new stations, 
they added -extra tracks, and they increased their ‘facilities, 
not to the benefit of the stockholders, except remotely, but 
very much to the benefit of the community. 

For decades they foliewed that policy, and 50 per cent or 
their earnings year after year went into the improvement orf 
the railroad. Overcapitalization was kept down, because they 
did not issue new stocks or bonds to get that money; they did 
not have to, What you are doing is making then distribute 
practically all and raise that new money by floating new stock 
and new bonds. Lou are driving them to overeapitalize them- 
selves. That is one alternative. Or else they will not dis- 
tribute their earnings, I think they will; but if they do not, 
then you clap on the surtax, and what do you reach? Lou do 
it to the Steel Corporation, the biggest corporation we have, 
I suppose, in America to-day. You are not taxing some great 
big entity that.has no susceptibility, some big corporation that 
can be soaked without paying, but human beings. 

What you are doing is putting a surtax of 40 per cent on 
hundreds and thousands of small stockholders who perhaps 
have n couple of shares of that steck to represent all they 
have been able to accumulate from years of labor, You are 
putting a 40 per cent surtax on the little fellow. Do you catch 
my point, my friends, because it is true. Lou are not hurting 
the rich man as vou are hurting the poor man, beeause on his 
one share of steck or his two shares or his five shares vou are 
putting a 40 per cent surtax. It will not take many years 
se hem to appreciate what you have done to them if you 

0 

Mr. BROOKBHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania a question -about the railroad 
proposition? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The Senator said the system put its earnings 
into extensions and betterments and -enlarged its plant. Of 
course they did not give the public any cheaper service. They 
may have served more, but they did not have to borrow the 
money. They charged the public identically the same for the 
service rendered as if they had gone into the market aud bor- 
rowed the money. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. On the contrary, the rate per 
ton-mile of freight carried went down every year for 40 suc- 
cessive years. 

Mr. SMITH, That may have been on account of general con- 
ditions. It did not go down on that particular road except as it 
went down in the same percentage that it went down on other 
railroads. a 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It went down, and what is more, 
that was the accepted policy of practically all the roads of the 
United States. Does not the Senator remember how Mr. Har- 
riman was condemned when he recapitalized the earnings of 
the Chicago & Northern? People talked about sending him to 
jail because he did in that case just what the Senator would 
force everybody to do here. All the well-managed roads gen- 
erally did not do that. They kept putting their earnings back 
in the roads. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator has called attention to ‘the fact 
that we have made it unlawful for them to capitalize a certain 
part of their earnings. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator ‘from 
Iowa yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. I wish to make an observation in connection 
with the remarks of the Senator from Pennsylvania. Are we 
not going to do even more than the two or three very well- 
developed points the Senator made? Are we not going to dis- 
courage a fundamental policy in the country, a recognized 
policy which has been applied in the development of all eor- 
porations—the necessity of first accumulating a surplus before 
any efforts or thoughts of declaring dividentis were exhibited? 
In other words, the fundamental principle, as I recognize a 
successful business in this country, has been after organizing 
or incorporating a business and placing it upon a profitable 
basis, before the stockholders expected to participate in the 
benefits or profits of tlie business, to recognize the nevessity of 
securing a real surplus, and in the passage of any legislation 
which means in effect that the surplus is being penalized by 
high surtaxes the whole fundamental ‘principle of putting bust 
ness upon @ sound ‘basis will be shaken. Is not that true? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 1 think it is. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, some of the propositions 
just made are fundamental to the economic situation in our 
whole country. So far as I am concerned, I have seen enough 
of the deyelopment of Henry Ford and Rockefeller and Gary 
and all of that crowd. Iam ready to enter upon an economic 
system that will prevent the development of such things in the 
future. If the tax system outlined here by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will accomplish that purpose, it ought to be voted 
for by every Senator representing the people of the United 
States, 

Yes; we want a surplus for corporations, but I want a sur- 
plus for individuals. I think the farmer and the laboring man 
and the common man are just as much entitled to a surplus and 
to have their affairs upon a sound basis as anybody else. The 
amendment proposes to give the corporation an extra advantage 
over the individual, and that is conceded. I think the corpora- 
tion, if it is going to be an individual in the law, ought to be 
brought to exactly the same basis as the individual. Why 
should we outline and provide in the law privileges that would 
prevent a corporation from accumulating surpluses that are 
denied to individual citizens? 

I have a bulletin issued recently by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. That bulletin showed that from 1912 to 1922 all the 
work of all the people in all the United States added to all 
the earnings of all the capital in all the United States, added 
to all the unearned increment or increase in property values in 
all the United States, has increased the national wealth only 
5 per cent a year. That 5 per cent is measured in money or 
in dollars that cheapened in the same 10 years. The dollar 
value is not as great as it was 10 years ago. It is probable 
that 3 per cent or 34-per cent would measure the actual wealth 
increase as the result of all the brains and all the muscle and 
all the capital and everything else in the United States, and 
yet we hear defenses of the profits of hundreds and thousands 
of per cent by Henry Ford and by the other great corporations 
in the country. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. I say to you they are not justified and 
the system of taxation that neglects that theory is wrong. I 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. If I understand the Senator from Iowa cor- 
rectly, he thinks that an annual increase of 5 per cent in the 
value of capital is a small increase. Do I understand him cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is a 5 per cent increase. That is all 
it is. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator bear in mind that we con- 
sume every year a very large percentage of that capital and 
of the product of that capital? Suppose the Senator owned 
a corner store in Washington. He is doing business and 
making a good thing out of it. He spends his profits, but his 
store increases in value 5 per cent a year; that is, it doubles 
in value every 20 years. Would he not be satisfied with that? 

Mr. BROOKHART. But his store and his profits, if he 
saves them, altogether only amount to 5 per cent a year. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Oh, no; the Senator does not know how 
much he has been spending. He may spend more than he 
force everybody to do here. All the well-managed roads gen- 
earns. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If he spends it, somebody else makes 
a profit out of it and it is added in the property total in 
the end. The whole total is $186,000,000,000 for 1912 and 
it is $320,000,000,000 for 1922. Figure it out yourself. It is 
only a slight fraction over 5 per cent per year. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator does not take into consideration 
the yalue of the wealth consumed. If the Senator is a 
farmer—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. What do we consume in this country? 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will wait until I finish my 
sentence I will not interrupt again. The Senator is a farmer 
and makes a good living on his farm 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; he does not. I have not done that 
for four years, 

Mr. McLEAN. We will assume he puts four or fiye thou- 
sand dollars in the bank. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I just lost $5,000 in a bank that failed. 

Mr. McLEAN. We will assume he spends it. He has the 
right to do that. At the end of 20 years he finds his farm has 
doubled in value. I think he ought to be satisfied with that 
situation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In the last four years his farm has de- 
creased 50 per cent in value. 

Mr. McLEAN. But the Senator’s statement was that the 


weulth of the country had increased 5 per cent each year, 


Mr. BROOKHART. That is true, but who got the increase? 
That is what I am complaining about. Henry Ford got it. The 
Steel Trust got it. The Sugar Trust got it. The Tobaceo Trust 
got it. The farmers did not get it. Labor did not get it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The men who do not want to pay the taxes 
got it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The men who are trying to ayoid sur- 
taxes got it, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator just expressed his displeasure with 
the system that permits Henry Ford to make such large profit. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes, I did. 

Mr. FESS. This method of taxation would prevent it. 

Mr. BROOKHART, It will help a little, but not much. 

x 5 WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator how it would 
elp : 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senate ought to be grateful to th 
Senator from Iowa for being so frank. It is the purpose of the 
amendment to prevent the accumulation of reserves so as to 
insure growth of business. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not want any more growth of busi- 
ness on that kind of profits. 

Mr. FESS. How would the Senator discriminate? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I belong to that economic theory that 
hever makes a millionaire and never makes a pauper. 

Mr. McLEAN, The Senator surely wants somebody employed 
besides the farmers. Ford employs 100,000 men, as I under- 
stand it, and pays high wages. That is not any injury to the 
farmer, These men eat bread and drink milk. The erying need 
of the farmer now is a market. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And Ford has never paid more wages 
than the men earned. There is not a man working for Ford 
who has received any more wages than he has earned or than 
he should have received at any time, and probably not as much 
as he should have received. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator think the 
growth of the Ford business has been an advantage to the 
Nation? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; I do not think the growth of any- 
thing that takes the sweat and work of other people, takes it 
away from one man and accumulates it for another in that way, 
is good for the country, 

Mr. EDGE. Does not the Senator think the development of 
the Ford business has probably reduced the price of motors to 
hundreds of thousands of people away beyond any point that 
they os have been reduced to by any other method of organi- 
zation 

Mr. BROOKHART. The motors are all so high priced that 
I have never been able to own one; so I can not answer the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator think a manufacturing in- 
dustry employing 100 hands could develop a popular article 
A general use at a price as low as a factory employing 5,000 

ands? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Probably not; but they would do it 
at a lower cost. Ford does not sell his stuff at a low price. 
He never did. He has always sold it at too high a price. 
He has always taken profits that he was not entitled to. He 
has always taken a share that is greater than is possible for 
the people of the country to produce. There is not one of 
them in the whole list that has not done the same thing. 

Mr. McLBAN. If Ford had been compelled to pay a sur- 
tax of 40 per cent, could he have sold his machines at less 
money? 

Mr. BROOKHART. He could, and still have made millions 
that he is not entitled to make. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Towa 
join with me in perfecting an amendment that will prevent 
Ford from escaping taxation on his millions after he makes 
them? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I certainly would want to consider 
the Senator’s amendment from all standpoints, I am afraid 
it might hit Ford, but it might help Mellon. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the proposal of the Jones amendment 
does not touch rich people, why do they howl? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I answer the Senators 
question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know the Senator from Pennsylvania can 
answer it, but I would like to have the Senator from Iowa 
answer it. 
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Mr, BROOKHART. They howl because it does touch them. 

Mr, CARAWAY. No. According to the Senator from Penn- 
sylyania they are only taxing the poor folks, and the rich men 
are doing the howling. I would like to know why they do. Is 
it from sympathy that they have for the poor that they are now 
complaining about the system of taxation, which they would like 
to have relieve them entirely and put it all on the poor folks? 

Mr. BROOKHART.. I am afraid I am unable to fathom some 
of that without violating some of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think the Senator could come as near as 
anybody else in doing it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator thinks only the 
rich people howl about the taxes, the Senator's correspondence 
has been very different from mine. I do not know of any rich 
men who are worrying their heads about this. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That is because they do not pay it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. McKELLAR, They escape it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And the reason why they escape 
it is that the Senate year after year votes to preserve for them 
the privilege of escaping. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think we will fix it a little better this 
time, 

Mr. BROOKHART. That argument sounds like this: That 
as soon as we put the surtax on the rich man he becomes a 
criminal and dodges his tax and avoids it some way or other. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, No; he is not a criminal. He 
merely invests in tax-free bonds that you are not putting a 
hand on. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The tax-free bond is one of the most 
ridiculous propositions ever presented by anybody. Here is 
about $12,000,000,000, the whole sum total of tax-free bonds, and 
yet he insists we can go out and tax two or three hundred bil- 
lions of dollars of property that is not tax free by shifting 
$12,000,000.000 of tax-free bonds. The total property value of 
the United States was $320,000,000,000. I just quoted that from 
Mr. Hoover's figures issued during the last month. That is on 
the basis of a dollar that probably ought not to’ be worth that 
much compared to 10 years before. 

Mr. President, I myself have proposed an excess-profits tax 
amendment. I have been trying to figure out whether the 
amendment of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], if 
adopted, would accomplish the same purpose. I think probably 
it would. I am going to vote for his amendment in the first 
instance, and if it shall be defeated I shall then try to have my 
amendment adopted. 

I think the most just of all taxes is the excess-profits tax. 
Excess profits are themselves a tax upon the people. They are 
a tax levied not by the Goyernnient but by private institutions; 
and in the United States they are levied mainly by the power 
and authority of monopoly. 

We have just touched upon these trade associations that have 
heen organized in the United States. Evidence of the highest 
character has been produced before us by the Federal Trade 
Commission itself. Nearly’everyone of those institutions is a 
criminal institution, and its purpose is to increase its profits. I 
want to tax those profits. This amendment, if agreed to, will 
do it in a very effectual way. For that reason I am for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, I agree with 
what the Senator from Iowa has said. I can not see why big 
corporations object to paying taxes. Take, for instance, the 
concerns which the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
represents. I know he represents them, and that the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] represents the same 
erowd in Pennsylvania. I found that out when I made a 
speech in Philadelphia about two or three months ago, 

If we put too great a tax on corporations they have, as the 
Senator has said, an opportunity to get it back from the peo- 
ple to whom they sell the things which they manufacture in 
their different factories and industries. I have often wondered 
why, with all the learned men who haye sat in the United 
States Congress for over 100 years, they could not devise some 
kind of a tax scheme so that they could get at the great cor- 
porations, 

In the State of Minnesota we have been fighting for nearly 
20 years to put a tonnage tax on the Steel Trust. That is a 
corporation Which has its headquarters in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. In our efforts we were fought from every side. Ac- 
cording to the tax commissioners’ office in the State of Min- 
nesota, the books of that corporation show that they make 
enormous profits. We tried to put a gross-earnings tax on 
them, but it did not work; we made a mistake. Then we at- 
tempted to devise another scheme to get at them. We were 


willing to let them deduct the cost of mining and also, on top 


of that, the cost of transportation to the place of sale at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and then, if there was a net profit left, the 
State of Minnesota asked for the measly little sum of 6 per 
cent. What happened? In two years’ time the books showed 
that we had over $5,000,000 coming to us as the result of the 
6 per cent tax on net profits. Then, of course, the friends of 
the Steel Trust got together and, for various reasons that I 
can not remember now, they figured out nearly a million and 
a half dollars for deductions, but the State received nearly 
$4,000,000 anyway. 

Of course, that did not do any good to the people of the 
United States, for it went directly to the State of Minnesota, 
and indirectly it may hurt all the people in the United States, 
for when I buy binders and mowers for my farm or anything 
else that is manufactured out of steel and the housewife buys 
the things which she uses in the kitchen which are mannfac- 
tured of iron and steel by the Steel Trust, that organization is 
in a position where they can collect tribute every time any- 
thing is bought which they manufacture. This body was cre- 
ated to provide against such things, and that is what the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was created for. 

I am willing to stand for an excess-profits tax. In the State 
of Minnesota, as I have said, when we levied a tonnage tax 
the Steel Trust fought it to a finish, but, of course, we licked 
them. After the bill was passed they threw it into two courts, 
but the courts sustained the position of the State. Of course, 
when our farmers and laboring people got together we had to 
hire a pretty smart man to draw the bill: we could not draw 
it ourselves. So we hired a professor from Utah, a mining 
expert, who drew the bill. We did not, however, get the honor 
and credit of putting the bill through, for the Republican 
Party in Minnesota took it out of our hands and put it through. 
But we do not care for that, The law is there and it is going 
to stay there. 


I have been waiting for the last three years to ascertain 
if the Steel Trust could find a loophole through which to crawl. 
Colonel Wilkinson, of Minnesota, was in Washington last week 
in the interest of legislation for the farmers of the North- 
west. I spent two hours with the old gentleman, who is over 
81 years old, and I tell you he knows something. He was the 
chief counsel for James J, Hill, the empire builder, for over 
28 years; and we all know that James J. Hill did not hire any- 
body who was not able to do something in the interest of his 
great railway system. Colonel Wilkinson said that the price 
placed on steel was not set by the Steel Trust on their own 
iron ore but it was set upon the iron ore sold by the inde- 
pendent mines in the State of Minnesota. 

They decided to cut down the price 90 cents for 1924 as 
I recall; they were going to try to skin the State of Minne- 
sota in that way, and when they are in a position tq hire 
the best lawyers that money can hire in this country to fight 
their battles, it is no wonder that they are trying to get 
away and have been trying to get away for all these years 
without being touched, They see to it also that able men 
like the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] are elected 
to this body, so that they can defend them when it comes to 
tax legislation. If I were in the place of Ford, of course, 
I would do the same thing, although Ford is slipping on the 
Muscle Shoals proposition now. : 

Mr. President, there are many, many things we might talk 
about in connection with taxes. We farmers have not made 
any profits; we have been running behind. right along; so 
when I finished up my income-tax statement the other day 
it developed that Uncle Sam will only get a few measly dollars 
from me; and there will not be much need to scrutinize my 
return. 

So there you are, Mr. President. It is up to us before we 
leave here to try to “soak” it to the big business as much as 
we possibly can, but it does not help us if they “soak” us 
back; and that I will not stand for at all. We want to have 
an equal tax. If I had a business, instead of being a farmer, 
nobody would need to come around me and make me pay 
my taxes; I would pay them freely and honestly and the more 
I made the more I would like to pay. 

When I made my speech in Philadelphia—and pardon me 
for going back to that—the great Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court said, Oh, well, the quarter of a million dollars that 
a company saves under the Mellon plan, on a million-dollar 
profit, will go back into the industry and the wheels of busi- 
ness will go around.” I had a good notion to ask the able 
Senator from Pittsburgh, Pa., [Mr. Rerp], “ What is the use 
to tax them at all? Just let them put everythimg they earn 
back into their business,” 
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‘Se far as the railways are concerned, I ‘believe I travel 
around ‘the country as much as anybody when I am not in 
Congress. I have noticed what the railrouds have been spend- 
ing. I have ‘been talking in my Stute for eight years in the 
legislative committees with the common people, with ‘those 
who are there representing them, and I have ‘talked with the 
section bosses, I have talked with superintendents, I have 
talked with all kinds of people, even with lawyers and attor- 
neys for the railroad companies, and I have a whole lot of in- 
formation from them. 

They are putting up ia great big depot in St. Paul. Of 
course they needed one; it was only a shell they had there, and 

thut ‘town ought to have just as good a depot as the city of 
Minneapolis has. But who pays for it? Of course, we all 
pay for it; I know that; but iat the same time if I should 
want to build anything on the farm at the present time where 
am I going to get the money? 

Talk about tax-exempt securities, There are two sides to 
that question, I know; but the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] knows that we have taken one thing away from 
big business that they would like to get back, and that is the 
furm-loan business. In the State of Minnesota the same 
Colonel Wilkinson was the author of the bill, and, thank God, 
he is working more for the farmers to-day than he ever worked 
in his life before, and before he dies and quits I hope that 
he can do more for the farmers than he has done during the 
last two years. He was once on the side of big business, but 
he was the author of the State rural credit measure which 
is similar to the bill passed in the State of South Dakota, 
which my friend the Senator from that State [Mr. Norseck] 
so ably represents to-day. The Senator was governor of the 
State, I believe, at the time when the rural credit bill was 
enacted into law in his State. Under that measure $3,000,000 
a month are being loaned out to the farmers at a cheaper rate 
of interest than ever before. It is no wonder the bankers 
are kicking and trying to go back to the old system. 

I wish I were able to explain these things, but it is very, 
very easy for me to go into the country and talk about these 
things to the farmers who are down and out, ‘because they 
understand them. Some days ago I went to one of these 
business institutions when I was in McKeesport, Pa., where 
I made a speech. Representative KELLY invited me there, 
and I had a pretty good time. I was escorted by about 150 
people through the National Tube Co.'s mill and I saw the 
iron ore from Minnesota where it was put into the furnace 
and manufactured into various kinds of pipe, including sewer 
pipe and gas pipe and all that sort of thing. When I walked 
through there I happened to think of conditions up in Min- 
nesota in the mines where-they dig up this.ore which is made 
into useful things for society, I happened to think about 
these hell holes, where those people are working; and still 
some people talk about labor and say it is getting so much. 
A whole lake went into a mine up there the other day, and 
you have seen in West Virginia the same picture. Who is 
going there? Qh, the people that go there have net so much 
education, but they probably have wives and children that 
ure just as dear to them as the wives and children of the 
Senators from Pennsylvania; I want to tell them that. 

When I walked through that great institution, I could not 
help but think about these things, and think about the enor- 
mous profits that Carnegie and a good many of his asso- 
ciates made. I have read all about it. I read, over across 
the sea, about how he sold steel plates for enormous profits. 
It did not take a very smart man to make money when he 
went into that business, He probably had good luck. Prob- 
ably we have had good luck in polities, too, just the same. 

I am going to close with this remark: Something should be 
done, and it is up to us to do it, and we ought to do it as 
soon as we possibly can. The farmers are down and out now. 
We are almost bankrupt. Look at the big bank in St. Paul 
that went up the other day, and another one, a still bigger 
bank, consolidated with the Merchants’ National Bank, this 
second bank, next to the First National the largest bank in that 
city. That shows what the two old parties have done for the 
farmers of the Northwest. 

I certainly enjoyed listening for two hours to my friend 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goontne]. The only thing I 
criticize him for is that he got cold feet on his own bill. It 
is a great deal better bill than the McNary-Haugen bill. There 

is no question About that, because under his bill he sets 
a price, so it is said, on the farmer’s wheat for two years, 
and guarantees him something; and if there is.a loss on what 
is exported,, what happens? All citizens of the United States 
win pay for it. I am going to vote for the other bill. Of 
course I ant 


I will vote for anything that I think will help 


the farmer; but I am not afraid to say that the Gooding bill is 
a better bill than the MeNary-Haugen. Why? For this-reason: 
Suppose we get 81.50 a bushel for No. 1 wheat under the 
McNary-Haugen bill. There is probably a loss on ‘the exports, 
and that loss will be charged up to whom? Jo the farmers 
themselves, and the farmer will be mighty lucky if he receives, 
under the McNary-Haugen bill, 81.25 a bushel. 

The Senator from Idaho, however, seems to be afraid that 
there is no show for his bill Well, T honestly have to confess 
that I believe there is not much show for the other bill, either ; 
but we are going to make speeches in the farm-bloc corner over 
there every day from now on, and if I get started I may talk 
for a Whole week. [Laughter.] We are here asking for some- 
thing. We have only three weeks left before we adjourn, and 
I want to serve notice on both you Democrats and you Repub- 
licans, do not dare to adjourn before you do something for the 
farmers of this country. 

When the basic industry suffers, the whole country will suf- 
fer. Seven banks went up in my Stute recently, and many in 
other States, and it is beginning to be felt in the Hast. 

When we can not buy cotton goods on the farm, is it any 
wonder that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsu] put 
in his resolution yesterday, or day before yesterday, to have 
the Tariff Commission investigate what is the matter? I huve 
a speech prepared, which I probably will deliver to-morrow— 
of course, it is a written speech—in which I call attention to 
the fact that we farmers have begun to quit buying farm ma- 
chinery even. You will find u great percentage of falling off 
in even the plows that we can buy. Why? Because we have 
not anything to buy with; but when we can buy, when -we feel 
prosperous, when we have a buying power, the banker, the 
business man, the professional man will all be paid, so that 
they can buy, and so that they can patronize even Mr. Ford. 

The way it looks to me now, we can not buy Fords any more 
unless he puts down the price to $100, and I think he will do it. 
He has kept -retucing the price on Fords right along, so that 
he can sell more. That is the only thing that will enable hin 
to keep on with his business. There is no question at all about 
that. I admire Ford, but I do not think we should let him have 
Muscle Shoals at the offer that he has made. 

That has not anything to do with the tax problem, I know; 
but I wanted to say to you, Mr. President, that I have studied 
the history of my own great State, and the lumber forests and 
the iron ore and some of the streams are gone. Are we not 
going to preserve what we have left? Let us put our heads to- 
gether, and if you Republicans want to be reelected, if you want 
to avoid having the farmer-laborites sweep the whole country, 
you had better be honest, you had better be fair when it comes 
to legislation for the people of this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what I have 
to say on this amendment relating to corporation taxes will be 
yery brief. I want to call attention to the fact that we have 
since the war had two bills to reduce and equalize the taxes 
of the taxpayers of the country. In both bills, one a law, we 
have reduced the normal tax of the individual; we have re- 
duced the surtaxes of the individual; we hare reduced the 
excess-profits taxes on corporations; we have reduced many of 
the nuisance taxes. One class alone, though we have passed 
two bills to reduce taxes, have not had their taxes reduced one 
iota since the war, and that is the class of corporations carry- 


‘ing on manufacturing, industrial, and commercial business in 


this country without earning large profits. 

Let us review the histary of our tax legislation since the 
war and see if this is not so, 

During the war we imposed three taxes upon corporations 
a tax upon the nef income, a capital-stock tax, and an excess- 
profits tax. That was done during the war when there was 
less partisanship in the Congress, perhaps, than at any other 
period in its history; when money had to be raised to help 
win the war; when it was important and essential that the 
burdens of taxation should be equitably distributed, and the 
necessary money should be raised from those best able to pay. 

After the war was over we revised our taxes in 1921, and 
what was the first thing we did? The first thing we did was to 
remove the war-tax burden upon those individuals paying 
the largest income taxes in this country. ‘The first thing we 
did was to remove the high surtax rates upon the rich. The 
second thing we did—we did it at the same time—was to re- 
move all taxes from those corporations that had been profiteer- 
ing and that were making excess profits. That was the con- 
ception of tax reduction that the majority party had when it 
passed its revenue bill in 1921. 

The removal of the excess-profits tax took out of the Publie 
Treasury $450,000,000, It had to be made up in some way. 
Tt would not be fair and just to shift aH thut burden of $450,- 
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000,000 upon the individual income-tax payers of this country. 
Yet, somebody had to pay it. Somebody had to accept the 
burden; so what was dene? 

The normal tax upon corporations at that time, in 1921, was 
10 per cent. No corporation paid more than 10 per cent on its 
net income, unless it reached such a percentage of profits that 
it came under the excess-profits tax provisions of the law. To 
meet in part the $450,000,000 loss, the basic tax upon the incomes 
of all corporations was increased from 10 per cent to 123 per 
cent. In fact, the Senate tried to make it 15 per cent. 

That was made the law of the land, and we ended that session 
by reducing the taxes upon every corporation and every individuai 
in this country except the nonprofit-making corporations of this 
country. Upon these we increased the taxes 25 per cent. This 
was the way we pretended to reduce their taxes, 

This increased tax has been levied until the present hour. 
That is what has been done by the party that claims to be the 
friend of the business man, that claims to be interested in the 
promotion of business in this country. It is a misnomer. The 
real facts show that it never has lost an opportunity to be the 
friend and protector and defender of big business and bad busi- 
ness, and not small business and struggling business. 

I say it is an outrage to pretend to the American people that 
we are reducing taxes, and to make the small corporation, the 
competitive corporation, the nontrust corporation, the corpora- 
tion of the class that is not dealing in monopolies, pay increased 
taxes, as the business men and manufacturers of that class haye 
had to do since the war. Four hundred and fifty million dollars 
haye been deducted from the taxes of corporations making 8 per 
cent profit or more, and 25 per cent increase has been made in 
the taxes upon the corporations that made less than 8 per cent. 
What a record of fanaticism—fanaticism in favor of the 
profiteers ! 

What is proposed under the present bill? The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and 
adopted by the Finance Committee is an improvement over the 
present law; for this amendment offered, removing the capital- 
stock tax and increasing the basie tax from 12} to 14 per cent, 
results in this, that those corporations that earn over 6Ẹ per cent 
will have their taxes slightly increased over the tax of 1921, 
aud those corporations earning less than that will have them 
slightly decreased, but the wrong that was done in 1921 has not 
been remedied. 

The class of small corporations to which I have referred—the 
competitive class, the storekeeper who is incorporated, the 
small manufacturer who has to fight and struggle and compete 
to earn small profits—is still penalized under this bill. 

Several attempts were made in 1921 to correct this unfair 
discrimination or evil, if I may call it that. Let me say in this 
connection, to show how many corporations have been affected 
by these changes in laws, that there were 300,000 corporations 
making returns in 1920. One hundred thousand of them were 
in the excess-profits class, 100,000 of them were of the non- 
excess-profit class, and 100,000 of them showed no net earnings, 
I agree that the excess-profits tax was a burdensome tax. It 
was perhaps a tax on thrift and success, but it was based upon 
the theory of ability to pay. 

It was based upon the theory that a corporation which made 
large earnings could pay more, proportionately, than a corpora- 
tion that did not make excess profits, The result was that we 
discriminated to the extent of lessening the tax on 100,000 
corporations, and increased the tax upon the other 100,000 that 
were not making large profits. 

At that time, to meet this situation, an amendment was pro- 
posed by me and was lost by a vote of 36 to 30, I want to 
read that amendment. It was as follows: 


For each calendar year thereafter, 10 per cent of such excess amount 
by which the net income does not exceed $100,000, 15 per cent of 
such excess amount by which the net income exceeds $100,000 and 
does not exceed $500,000, and 20 per cent of such excess amount by 
which the net income exceeds $300,000: Provided, That a corporation 
which did not make a net taxabe income of more than 8 per cent on its 
invested capital for the taxable year shall not be taxed on its net income 
more than 10 per cent. 


The purpose of that amendment was to keep the basic tax 10 
per cent on those corporations which did not earn more than 8 
per cent and to increase the tax upon those corporations which 
earned more than 8 per cent. It sought also to compel those 
corporations that were making large sums of money on their 
investment to pay more than those that were making small 
incomes. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] offered 
a somewhat similar amendment, which was defeated by a yote 
of 39 to 23. 


The point I desire to make is this: That a very serious 
attempt was made then to upply the same principle to corpora- 
tions that is applied to individuals, namely, ability to pay. The 
man who is making little money upon his investment should 
not be burdened with the same flat tax that is imposed upon a 
man who is making excess profits, and these amendments were 
proposed for that purpose. The very same arguments made 
in this Chamber to-day were then made against those amend- 
ments, namely, that the only fair tax, the only just tax, for 
corporations is a basic flat tax on all corporations, whether they 
are making large profits or whether they are not making any 
profits. It is unsound. It can not be defended successfully. It 
repudiates the principle of ability to pay. 

The Senator from New Mexico suggests to meet the situa- 
tion an amendment which does this one thing, if nothing else; 
it lowers the flat tax for the first time since the war upon the 
corporation making reasonably small profits. It lowers the 
basic tax from 14 per cent to 9 per cent. For the first time 
it gives hope to the struggling competitive business corporations, 
that they also are to enjoy the benefits of the after-war tax 
reductions. I would vote for it on that ground alone. 

It does more than that. It seeks to apply the principle of 
ability to pay, and it applies that principle by recognizing the 
fact that one of the best ways to determine whether a corpora- 
tion is able to pay a surtax is dependent upon the amount of 
surplus earnings of that corporation. 

Therefore it demands, “When you begin to have surplus 
earnings, which is commendable, which is to be encouraged, 
and which is evidence of prosperity, of increased profits, of 
increased earnings, we propose to levy a tax upon you, and 
graduate that tax with reasonable exemptions, according to 
your surplus earnings.” 

Tt first of all has the merit of reducing the taxes upon the 
class of corporations that have not yet had any tax reduction 
since the war. Secondly, it seeks to apply to corporations the 
principle that we haye applied, that we are applying, that we all 
insist should be applied—namely, ability to pay—to individuals, 

That is why I propose, in the absence of some other sugges- 
tion to meet this discriminatory situation that exists in this 
country to-day, to vote for this amendment, because not to 
apply to corporations somewhat of the same principle we apply 
to individuals can not be justified. 

If it is right to tax all corporations, those making 75 and 100 
per cent profit on the same basis as those are taxed which make 
2 per cent profit, then Lthink the same principle ought to be 
applied to individuals, and the multimillionaire should not pay 
a higher tax than the man who has a very simple income. But 
we are beyond that. We have accepted the graduated-tax prin- 
ciple. We have accepted the ability-to-pay principle, and if it 
is good for the individual doing business, if it is good for the 
merchant who does not incorporate and the manufacturer who 
does not incorporate, it is good for the merchants and manufac- 
turers who do incorporate, and that is why I shall support this 
amendment, not that it is perfect, not that it removes all the 
difficulties that can be advanced against any amendment seeking 
to graduate a tax upon corporations. I appreciate its limita- 
tions and imperfections. They are numerous and many, but it 
is an honest attempt to apply the principle of ability to pay, 
and will result in reducing the taxes upon the corporations that 
have a right to have their taxes reduced and that we have re- 
fused to help heretofore by tax reductions. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I find myself considerably em- 
barrassed in this matter, finding that I am compelled, in con- 
siderable part, at least, to differ with both of the distinguished 
Senators who are on the opposite sides of these two amend- 
ments, I regard the Mellon corporation-tax plan as intoler- 
able. I think in all taxes the first and essential principle should 
be equality, and the flat 14 per cent or the flat 124 per cent 
violates that essential principle. 

More than that, it discriminates in favor of those with large 
incomes and against those with small incomes. The man hav- 
ing stock in a corporation small in amount is compelled to pay 
a far larger tax than he would pay if the enterprise were an 
individual enterprise. So that, so far as the small individual 
is concerned, the Mellon corporate-tax provision penalizes the 
individual to the advantage of the corporation, and, so far as 
those with large incomes are concerned, it gives the benefit 
to the corporation because it pays less than the individual 
would. So there is a fundamental destruction of tax equality. 

I think the argument presented by the Senator from New 
Mexico is entirely sound as it progresses along the line on 
which he developed it. We differ only when he reaches the 
point of saying that it is not possible to accomplish that which 
he claims to be the desirable result, He asserts, and in the 
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assertion I am in entire accord with him, that there should be 
no distinction between the tax application in regard to an 
individual and in regard to a corporation: There is no reason 
why $1,000 placed into the channels of business by an indi- 
vidual should pay more or less than $1,000 placed in the chan- 
nels of business through the use of corporate organization. 
Yet in each of these plans that condition exists. There is no 
equality. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from New co 
does afford an opportunity to obviate that if all of the stock- 
holders will agree. He does: permit the making of returns by 
corporations as partnerships. If that should be accomplished, 
then you would reach equality. But the Senator from New 
Mexico says that that can not be compelled. In that I am not 
entirely in accord with him. 

T concede that the stock-dividend cases in the Supreme Court 
have held that it is impossible to impose upon the stockholder 
directly a tax based on the earnings of the corporation, but the 
thing which is desirable is that each stockholder shall pay a 
fair tax upon his proportionate share of the earnings of the 
corporation: in aceordance with the rate which he pays upon 
his other income, In other words, there is no reason why a 
man should pay a 20 per cent tax upon $10,000 which he earned 
as an individual and then pay 121 per cent upon his share of 
the earnings of a corporation, any more than a man who pays 
4 per cent or 8 per cent upon his private earnings should be 
made to pay 122 per cent upon his share of the earnings of a 
corporation. Yet that is what the provision in the present bill 
does. 

There is no point at which equality is reached, and the desir- 
able thing is to reach the point where the corporate income is 
regarded in substance, for tax purposes, as income of the 
respective stockholders, is added to their individual income-tax 
returns, and the tax is paid by them upon the rate which would 
result by reason of that: application. In other words, each 
corporation is now required to determine its: net income; that 
ig part of the present machinery. There is no difficulty in 
apportioning that net income among the stockholders: of the 
company, whether the stockholders be three in number or 
200,000 in number. It is a mere matter of mathematics. The 
only problem is as to whether or not there is some legal or 
feasible way in which such application. of the tax rate can be 
in effect required: 

In my judgment, it is possible to accomplish that result. I 
hesitate to make that statement in the face of the positive 
declarations made on the floor by experts on the subject that. 
it can not be done; but if you can make it profitable for a man 
to make his return in à particular way, I think you will have 
little difficulty in securing the making of the return in that way. 

In other words, a man with an investment follows. his financial 
interest, just as we are finding to-day that men are studying 
the tax statutes and are finding legal ways of evading the pay- 
ment of taxes. If we can open to them a way by which some 
reduction of taxes will come to them by way of a partnership 
return, or a corporate return, vou will find these stockholders 
willing to follow that channel. I merely suggest, as: something 
to think about, that each: corporation, from the standpoint of 
tax returns; be regarded as an individual; that we cease: to dis- 
criminate between corporations and. individuals, and that we 
fix the rate upon the total net income of the corporation identi- 
cally as we fix it upon the income of the individual, and as the 
amount goes up, let the rate go up. That will of course reach, 
with certain large corporations, into the high brackets. This 
is the suggestion I have to make to reduce the situation to a 
partnership basis. 

If you give the option, then, to the stockholders: to have the 
returns made on a partnership basis, they are confronted with 
the option of either having the corporation pay as a single 
solidified entity at the high rate that it will reach upon that 
basis, or else to accept the corporation as an association of 
individuals and distribute its: income taxes. upon that basis, 
which will necessarily result in a lower tax rate. Personally; 
I have little doubt that that very thing would result, in the 
vast majority of cases, in producing equality among taxpayers, 
including corporations, 

Take, as an example, a corporation with three stockhelders— 
one stockholder whose rate might be 35 per cent, one whose 
rate might be 10 per cent, and one whose small earnings: were 
exempt. The corporate rate upon its income might be such 
under such a plan as to run up into the higher brackets. We 
would find that a distributien of the tax would lower the rate 
to two and perhaps to all the stockholders; and could not in 
any possible way increase the rate of any individual stockholder. | 
Consequently, we would find individuals: willing to acquiesce in 
that method. 


I would go a step further than that. The amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] accomplishes the result 
up to that point so far as consent can be obtained, but the 
compelling power is not there, because the rate is compara- 
tively low. It is a 9 per cent rate. But if you follow the sug- 
gestion which I am seeking: to make and allow the individual 
rate to apply to corporations, we have a compelling power to 
induce: the stockholder to agree. I see no objection to doing 
this: Allow the individual stockholders, who can be advised 
readily of their relative shares of the corporate income, to say 
to the corporation in a proper way, I choose to return my 
share of the net corporate earnings upon my tax return.“ To 
that extent, so far as stockholders see fit to avail themselves 
of that privilege, it would reduce the corporate net income 
and leave the remainder carrying the original rate. 

Jam merely suggesting that as being possibly worth thinking 
over. I recognize that perhaps: it is impossible to work out a 
suggestion of that kind at the present time, but I am unwilling 
to say that we must enact a tax law which we admit is unjust 
and inequitable whichever way we go, and that is where we are 
standing to-day. Every man on the floor of the Senate is 
conceding the injustice of the flat 14 per cent rate. We are 
also forced to concede the injustice of the Jones amendment as 
it stands. 

IL have this to suggest in reference to the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico, An income: tax should depend on 
earnings, not on distribution of income. In other words, the 
basis of the rate is the earnings and not the distribution. The 
tax should not be evaded by a failure to distribute: Neither 
should distribution be forced in order to collect taxes. That is 
the situation reduced to what I think are the real essentials 
of it—that an income tax should depend on earnings, not on 
distribution, and that the tax should not be evaded by a failure 
to distribute, nor should distribution be forced in order to col- 
lect taxes. 

The situation as it is here presented is that those who insist 
upon the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico are hay- 
ing in mind men such as Henry Ford. They are thinking of 
the tax evader, They are endeavoring to reach him and are 
overlooking: what is being done in the pursuit of the evader of 
taxes: I sympathize fully with them in endeavoring to prevent 
evasion, but here is what is happening. Let me illustrate it to 
you from my own community. 

I happen to come from a community through which a flood 
swept two or three years ago. The capital of all the merchants 
and all the: manufacturers was largely wiped out Ninty-five 
per cent of the business community was flooded. We think a 
$100,000 corporation is a big one in our community rather than 
au small one. A large part of the property of probably 500) 
corporations of one size and another was destroyed. Their 
capital was destroyed. Based on book returns, I imagine half 
of the corporations in my community would! show an: impaired: 
capital. They are putting in 100 per cent of their earnings 
to build up titeir business. If the Jones amendment goes 
through as it stands, those men can: not build up their little 
enterprises, and can not build up their industries, I have im 
mind one particular case which will illustrate it, a little com- 
pany with a capital of $25,000, $10,000: of it destroyed and now 
carrying a deficit of $10,000 on its books. Last year it made 
85.000. It borrowed: on the notes of its officers and stock- 
holders, not upon its own eredit, money with which to do busi- 
ness. It wishes to put money into its capital to work with. 
Under the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico, those 
men have either got to distribute: the $5,000 or they are going 
to have to pay a: 40 per cent tax upon $3,000 of it; in other 
words, $1,200. They will have to pay a tax as big as the sur- 
tax rates the Simmons schedule imposes on a man with a 
$35,000 income. 

Many of the men in my community do not have cash to dis- 
tribute. Their earnings for the year are in book accounts, in 
merchandise, in machinery, or equipment. They can not dis- 
tribute it if they would. All they could do would be to put a 
mortgage on their plant, if it was acceptable for that purpose, 
and then distribute borrowed money. Under our State laws, 
more than that, the corporation whose capital is impaired is 
forbidden under some conditions from declaring dividends. We 
are confronted with the proposition of violating the law or 
suffering extreme tax penalties. 

In my State hundreds of banks have been embarrassed, many 
of them have been closed. The cause of the closing in many 
instances was shortage of capital. I come from a country where 
w' do not have great financial resources. We need above all else 
an accumulation of capital in our community to develop it. We 
are not a lending community. We are a borrowing community. 
We are glad to have our people get ahead. They need to do so. 
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The banks are glad. The bank with aisurplus is à better bank 
than the bank that is Kept: down and meld clese because of distri- 
bution of its earnings, I Iike to go to a bunk that does net pay 


too large dividends, . I like to see tlie statement of a bank pile 


up with surplus and undivided profits standing off: en my 
deposit account. 

Mr. EDGE) Mr. President, will- the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. As I followed the Senator with. 7 deal of 
interest; he recognizes æ- distinction between the: corporation, 


speaking: particularly of small corporations or small banks, and 
per iwhen we are applying: penalties: tọ. corporations which: have 


the individual, did he not? That is the corporation has æ cer- 
thin: responsibility: to a number of stockholders io. maintain: a 
surplus in order to: he prepared to’ meet eventualities such as 
lie lias discussed where an individual. has no responsibility 
except to himself, and the surtax on the individual therefore 
in the average way is muell less apt to be distressing: than it 
might be to à corporation or through the corporation tò its 
stockholders l 


Mro ADAMS; That is: true. Of course; in the bank you have 


a peculiar responsibility, whieh runs through your bank to the 
stockholders and to the depositors as well. We have heard 
on this finer day after duy of hundreds of banks in different 
sections of the country that have closed, and many of them 
have been clesed: because of excessive dividends, paid during 


flush periods. Personally, I. would. want to see banks prohibited, 


from declaring. dividends. beyond, a certain amount until their 
Surplus had reached. a.certain. amount, rather than to compeb j 
them to declare dividends to avoid high taxes. 

Mr. EDGE. The same principle to a, lesser extent: existe with 
reference to corperations serving the public, Of course. the dif- 
ference is distinct, as the Senator has stated. 

Mr. ADAMS... I have really a very deep feeling in reference, 
to the situation. The Mellon amendment, if I may so Speak of, 
it, I think is, intolerable. I think the Senate of the United 
States und the Congress ought nat to sit down supinely and 
say, We can not enact a just statute, but we must enact an: 
unjust one, and in order to; reach. the big evader of, taxes we 
must trample upon the rights, ot the small man.“ My own. the- | 
ory is the theory often taught in the English; eriminal law 
hetter. ten gnilty men escape than one innocent man, be: nun- 
ished, Here the reverse is true. This amendment standing 
alone would injure ten, men who; are not tax; evaders-in- arger 
to catch. one who, is,. I think the Jones amendment is sus- 
dan of amendment so; it can be: made to, Serve its purpose, 
to reach the tax evader and at the same time to avoid pre- 
venting the ee of development of me small Ag 
tions. T 7 1 1 hws 
The. W fom Virginia. [Mr Ginas]. PARER MA upeds 
the 30 per cent leeway before the rate exceeded the rates: oft 
the present schedule The 30 per cent is not 30 per cent upon 
the capital, It is 80 per cent of the of the cor« 
poråtion. Take a bank with $100,000 capital that has male 
$10,000 net income... That is a pretty good return in these 
days. They wouldybe allowed to»retaini 83,000, and up to that 
point. they would; pay the 14 per cent and beyond that reach 
immediately. out into the higher rates. In other words; $3,000 
does not build up a bank against the day of adversity, against 
bad: laans,, against bad crops. and) business conditions. I do 
not think 30 per cent of the net earnings is as murit’ as w 
sounds when reduced to the figures. 

Again, the actual rate ought to be considered. The vite 
which is proposed to be applied by the: Jones amendment ix in 
excess of the maximum rate in the Simmons amendment?! Im 
other words; the 40 per cent applied by this amendment applies 
to the Whole ameunt whieh is reserved ; While the surtax rate? 
evasion of which it is sought! to avoid, only applies 40 per 
gent upon the excess of à certain amount, and then 39 aud 38; 
and so on down the scale; and I understand the actual oi 
ave is perhaps in fhe twenties.’ ibs Ligand 
Mol think thé penalty is excessite: E tibi the Senator: fotki 
New Mexico is one of the most earnest students of financiat 
matters in the United States: He haus given to this endless time 
And endless study and knows infinitely more about it than I do: 
I merely feel chat in the effort which he has made to reach u 
certain evil he has applied a remedy which is going to produce 
other evils. Doctors do that at tinies—that is, in their effort 
to eradicate one trouble they create another. 

* Mr. GLASS. Mr. President will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

"Mr. GLASS. The Senators argument up to this time ‘does 
ot touch the validity of the principle of the proposal submitted 
by the Senator from New Mexico. It seems to me, as I Indi: 
cated at first, that the difficulty he points out may be amended 
by readjustment of the rates and be moderation of the grada- 


tions of: the penalties proposed. L have not appeared, as one of 
the proponents or zealous advocates of the proposition. I want, 


to. learn what it all means. 


Mr, ADAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia is 
entirely correct. Lam notrattacking the principle. I think that 


the purpose of the Jones amendment is commendable, and I am 


seeking: to point out what seem to me to be errors in its con- 
struction and in its application. I am doing so in the hope, in 
a modest. way, at least, that amendments to it will be accept- 
able, so as to avoid these difficulties. 

I think, for instance, thut we are not reaching tax evaders 


earned, two, three, five, or ten thousand dollars, They are not 
tax evaders; they need, eneouragement; and yet remember this 


‘amendment, applies. te- a corporation that makes but a hundred. 


dollars, and does not distribute that $100 or at least distributes, 
less than 70 per cent of it. They have to pay back 40 per cent, 
for there is a 840 penalty on the corporation that makes only, 
$100 if it does not divide it: 

There should be some minimum; I think there should’ be 
some revision of the applicable rates. I think the penalties 
Are really. excessive. A8 L have- stated, I think the Jones 
amendment applies higher rates than the Simmons surtax 
rntes and applies those rates to smaller amounts The Jones 
amendment applies maximum rates to the entire amount, 
While the. Simmons rates apply only to amounts in excess of 
the next lower amount. So I am hoping that my 1 
of apprehension. as to the operation of the amendment, if 
adopted, may be met by; reasonable: amendments. 

I am willing to go a long way to reach: the tax erader, 1 
am willing that my people: shall stand some, part: of the 


penalty, just as when the fire engine goes to the fire. L am 


willing to take the chance of having af wheel taken off my: 


automobile, when an earnest effort is made to reach: and put 
out a fire. The amendment as it stands goes too far; there 


is too little thought given the small corporation, boo grent 
a penalty imposed, and too, much disposition to compel. dis- 


| tribution of surpluses, which, ought to be kept. What we. are 


trying to do is to reach, the surplus which ought to be, dis- 


| tributed, and. which, is, retained in, order. to evade taxes, not 


to ‘compel. the distribution of a surplus, which had better be 


| retained in. the business. 


Twill only add that. I. wish. these Senators who have fol, 
lowed what L have had. to, say. would. give some. thought - to 
thé suggestions which I made earlier: as to the possibility 
ofa plan, being put, into, operation : whieh; would: obviate: the 
inequali és of any method which recognizes. à distinction 
between the corporation and the individual for the purpose 
of, applying the rates. As. we. all. know, the corporation. has 
teen the shield behind Which the tax evader has hidden; and 
my ermine in substance, is is that tor tax purposes we shall 
take down the shield 

Mr. FERRIS. H. Pendel 1 suggest: aN absence, of a 

qporun, 

wt PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Phe ‘Secretary will call ‘the 
ro i 
The ‘reading cleri Called the roll, aud the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


„ Pletcher, McKellar) ê f 
urst, | , Fraz ' z MeKinlex hone ; 
Bal ‘George’ McLean Shipstead | 

Brundegee Gerry? LpA A Simmons 
Boe 8 Moaea den 
m 90) X Moses, n 
Cameron Hale l “Neely s Stevtrens 
Capper Harreld Norbeck ‘Trammell l 
Gua way * : y Norris 7 Wadswarth 
N 7 II 8 Oddie . Walsh, Muss 
Copeland’ ell “Overman Walsh; Mont 
€urtis: a ghee Minn. Par Warren 
Dale Ton eae . Phipps, Watson 
Dial Jones, Wass. Pittman Weller 
Dill endrierx Ralston Wheeler 
f ves nA Willis 
Fernald , Reed, Mo. 
erris Ladd Reed, Pa 
Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators having 
answered ti theit names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. JONES’ of New Mexico. Mr. President, 1 wish to make 
a, remark or two. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Préstdent, may T suggest that the Senator 
advise the Senate as to the conference we haye had with ref- 
erence to possible amendments? That would save me thie neces- 
sity of troubling- tlie Senate further. | 

Mr. JONES: of New Mexico. Yes; I think there is much 
force in the statement of the Senator from Colorado in regard 
to the very small corporations and in regard to corporations 


which have sustained capital losses, and T am perfectly will- 


* 
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ing to exempt from this surtax incomes of corporations which 
are not in excess of $10,000 or $15,000 or even $18,000. I do 
not think it would make any material difference in. the pro- 
posal, and I am perfectly willing to accept amendments of that 
kind. We have not time just now to work them out, but if 
my amendment should be adopted when the bill goes into the 
Senate I am perfectly willing to support amendments covering 
those points, 1 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no exemption in 
the present law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no exemption in the 
present law; all corporations bear the flat tax. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Nor is there in the proposed 
law; so that the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico 
as it now stands is no different in its exemptions to the small 
corporations than the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, The amendment as printed 
does not deal with the subject of exemptions at all. That is 
dealt with in another provision of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the objections made by 
the Senator from Colorado would apply to the bill as reported 
as well as to the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Absolutely; because, under the 
proposal of the majority of the committee, all the earnings 
would be subject to the entire 14 per cent flat tax; but if we 
should have the normal tax of 9 per cent, I would be perfectly 
willing to exempt from the surtax provisions the earnings of 
corporations where the corporation does not earn in excess of 
$10,000 or $15,000 or even $20,000, or whatever is a reasonable 
amount to cover the small corporations. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is an exemption from the surtax? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; from the surtax. We ex- 
empt from surtax individual incomes up to $10,000, and I see 
no reason why there should not be an exemption from this sur- 
tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. By analogy, there ought to be. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am inclined to think so; and 
where the corporation has sustained capital losses I can not 
see why it should distribute its income, unless it wishes to do 
so, in order to restore capital losses—I mean exempt them from 
the surtax, not from the normal tax—and to that extent they 
would be benefited by the general principle. I think the gen- 
eral principle is right, and I am sure we shall be able to work 
out something of that kind when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator is acting very wisely 
in doing that. I think that will very greatly improve the plan 
he has su $ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it is fair to make some 
adjustments of that kind. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is entirely just and it ought to be done 
by all means. | 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am willing to support any 
reasonable modification of that sort when the bill gets into the 
Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator prefers that the amendment 
be voted on just as it is, and make that arrangement later? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think so, because so many 
Senators want to vote on the proposal, and I am willing to give 
the assurance that I will support such amendments as have 
been indicated. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to refer further to the 
arguments of Senators. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Regeren] has simply repeated in principle the argument against 
any high surtaxes, and I think most of the argument of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] is upon the same basis and 
goes to the same point in principle. We have discussed that 
time after time, and, of course, I do not agree that that is a 
matter that is going to interfere with the business development 
of the country. 

As to the proposal about $1 above a bracket bringing on 
a larger percentage, I remind the Senate that the amount 
of net income retained is in the control of the board of direc- 
tors, and they can retain that $1 if they want to or pay it 
out if they want to, and adjust their rate of taxes to suit 
themselves and the business of the corporation. 

I do not believe that I care to discuss the matter any further, 
and I am willing simply to call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I am very glad he is willing to let this matter go over 
until the bill gets into the Senate, because I am quite sure that 


when the attention of the Senate is called to the amount of 
revenue that will be lost by the amendment it will give us 
serious concern as to where we are going to raise it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. We will look into that matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am very glad that the Senator says he will 
consider it when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not think it will materially 
affect the revenue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico. On that question the 
yeas and nays have been demanded. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES ,of New Mexico. Mr. President, the amendment 
has not yet been stated. I wish to call attention to the amend- 
ment which we have been discussing, which I am sure will be 
desired. 

The amendment appears on page 2 of the list of amendments. 
The first one to be voted on is the one beginning on line 16 of 
page 2 with the words “ Section 230,” down to and including 
line 22, on page 9 of the printed amendment, which involves the 
whole matter of corporation taxes which we have been dis- 
eussing. 

The amendment was, on page 82, to strike out lines 3 to 8, 
inclusive, and to insert: 


Sec. 230, (a) In lien of the tax imposed by section 230 of the rev- 
enue act of 1921 there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each tax- 
able year upon the net income of every corporation a normal tax of 
9 per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits 
provided in sections 236 and 263. 

(b) In addition to the normal tax imposed by subdivision (a) of 
this section, there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon the surtax 
net income (as defined in subdivison (e) of this section) of every cor- 
poration a surtax equal to the following percentage of the undis- 
tributed net income as defined in subdivision (c) of this section: 

One-fourth of 1 per cent if the undistributed net income is more 
than 10 per cent but not more than 11 per cent of the surtax net 
income: 

One-half of 1 per cent if the undistributed net income is more than 
11 per cent but not more than 12 per cent of the surtax net income; 

Three-fourths of 1 per cent if the undistributed net income is more 
than 12 per cent but not more than 13 per cent of the surtax net 
income ; 

One per cent if the undistributed net income is more than 13 per 
cent but not more than 14 per cent of the surtax net income; 

One and one-fourth per cent if the undistributed net income is 
more than 14 per cent but not more than 15 per cent of the surtax net 
income; 

One and one-half per cent if the undistributed net income is more 
than 15 per cent but not more than 16 per cent of the surtax net 
income ; 

One and three-fourths per cent if the undistributed net income ts 
more than 16 per cent but not more than 17 per cent of the surtax 
net income; 

Two per cent if the undistributed net income fs more than 17 per 
cent but not more than 18 per cent of the surtax net income: 

Two and one-fourth per cent if the undistributed net income is 
more than 18 per cent but not more than 19 per cent of the surtax 
net income; 

Two and one-half per cent if the undistributed net income is more 
than 19 per cent but not more than 20 per cent of the surtax net 
income; 

Two and three-fourths per cent if the undistributed net income is 
more than 20 per cent but not more than 21 per cent of the surtax 
net income; 

Three per cent if the undistributed net income is more than 21 per 
cent but not more than 22 per cent of the surtax net income; 

Three and one-fourth per cent if the undistributed net income is 
more than 22 per cent but not more than 2% per cent of the surtax 
net income; 

Three and one-half per cent if the undistributed net income is more 
than 23 per cent but not more than 24 per cent of the surtax net 
incdme ; 

Three and three-fourths per cent if the undistributed net income is 
more than 24 per cent but not more than 25 per cent of the surtax 
net income; 

Four per cent if the undistributed net income is more than 25 per 
cent but not more than 26 per cent of the surtax net income; 

Four and one-fourth per cent if the undistributed net income is 
more than 26 per cent but nòt more than 27 per cent of the surtax 
net income; 

Four and one-half per cent if the undistributed net income is more 
than 27 per cent but not more than 28 per cent of the surtax net 
income ; 

Four and three-fourths per cent if the undistributed net income is 
more than 28 per cent but not more than 29 per cent of the surtax 
net income; 
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Five per cent ff the undistributed net income is more than 20 per 
eent but not more tham 30 per cent ot the surtax net income: 
|. Five and one-half per cent if the undistributed net income is more 
than 80 per cent but not more than 31 per cent of the surtax net 
income. 410 15 
Six per cent it the undistributed net income is more than 81 per cent 
but not more than 32 per cent ot the surtax net income 
Six and, one-half per cent if the undistribnted net income is more 
than 32 per cent but not more than 33 per cent of the surtax nat 
income; 1 l Wri l ) 
Seven per cent if the undistributed net income is more thnn 33 per 
cent but not more than 34 per cent of the surtax net income; ) 
Seven and one-half per cent, if the undistributed net income is 
more than 34 per cent, but, not more than 35 per cent, of the surtax 
net income; 4 j 
M Eight: per cent, if. the undistributed, net income is more than 33 
per cent, but not more than 36 per cent, of the surtax net income; 
t Right and one-half per cent, if the undistributed net income is more 
than 36 per cent, but not more than 37 per cent, of the surtax net 
income ; t 
Nine per cent, if the undistributed net income is more than 37 per 
cent, but not more than 38 per cent, of the surtax nat income; : 
Nine and one-half per cent, if the undistributed net income is more 
than 38 per cent, but not more than 39 per cent, of the surtax net 
income ; l DIR] ) : ) 
Ten per cent. if the undistributed net income is more than 39 per 
cent, but not more than 40 per rent, of the surtax nat income; 
. Eleven per cant, if the undistributed net ineome is more than 40 
per cent, but not more than 41 per cent, of the surtax net income; i 
Twelve per cent, if the undistributed net income is more than 41 
per cent, but not more than 42 per cent, of the suntax net Income: 
. Thirteen. per cent, if the undistributed net income is more than 42 
per cent, but not more than 43 per cent, of the surtax net income: 
Fourteen, per cent, if the undistributed net income is more than 43 
per cent, but not more than 44 per eent; of the surtax net income; + 
Fifteen per cent, if the undistributed net income is more than 44 
per cent, but not more than 45. per cent,-of the surtax net income; 
Sixteen per cent, if the undistribnted net income is more than 45 
per cent, but not more than 46 per cent, of the suxtax-net income; 
Seventeen per cent, if the undistributed net income is more than 46 
per cent, but not more than 47 per cent, of the surtax net income: 
Eighteen per cent, if the undistributed net income is more tham 47 
per cent, but not more than 48, per cent, of the surtax net ijucome; 
Nineteen per cent, if the undistributed net income is more than 48 
per cent, but not more than 49 per cent, of the surtax net income; 
Twenty per cent, if the undistributed net. income is more than 49 per 
gent, but not more than 50 per cent, of the surtax net income; Y 
_, Twenty-two per cent, if the undistributed net income is more than 50 
per cent, but not more than 61 per cent, of the sur tax net income; -, 
Twenty-four per cent, if the undistributed net income is more than 51 
per cent, but not more than 52 per cent, of the surtax net income: 
Twenty-six per cent, if the undistributed net income is more, than 52 
per cent, but not more than 53 per cent, of. the surtax net income; 
~ Twenty-eight per cent, if the undistributed, net income is more than 
53 per cent, but nat more than 54 per cent of the surtax net income; 
Thirty per cent, if the undistributed net income is more than 54 per 
cent, but nat more than 55 per cent, of the surtax net income; ©, s-s 
Thirty-two per cent, if the undistributed: net income is more than 55 
per cent, but not more than 56 per cent, of the surtax net income; 
, Thirty-four per cent, if the undistributed net income is more than 56 
per cent, but not more than 57 per cent, of the surtax net income; 
, Thirty-six per cant, if che- nudistributed net income is more than 57 
per cent, but not more than 58 per cent, of the surtax net income: 
„ Thirty-eight per cent, if the undistripated net incame is more than 58 
per cent, but not more than 59 per cent, of the surtax net income; 
Forty per cent, if the undistributed net jucome is more than 59 per 
cent of the surtax net income. ii ais 
le), For the purposes of subdivision (b) of this section 
, (1) Tue term “surtax net income means the net income as defined 
in section 232, increased.by the amount of the deduction, allowed under 
paragraph (6) of subdivision (a) of section 234; tie 
(2) The term “undistributed net income means the amount 
which, the surtax net income exceeds the sum of, (1) the amount of 
the tax imposed by subdivision (a) of this section for the taxable peur, 
plus (2) the amount of cash dividends paid; during the twelve months 
preceding the 15th day of the third month following the close of the 
taxable year; * ‘ r 
(3) The term “ cash dividends ”- includes. dividends paid in interest- 
bearing scrip, if subject, to tax in the hands of the distributees to the 
Same extent asa dividend paid in cash. i 


The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Joxrs]. 
The veading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. JONES of Washington (when bis name was called). The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarity absent, and 
I have agreed to take care of him with a pair. I therefore 
withhold my vote. t 
Mr. LODGE! (when his name was called). I have a general 
paix with the- Senator from Alabama TMr. Unprrwoop]; 1 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Vermont IMr. GREENE] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” n f 

The roll call was concluded.. ¿ s : 

Mr. MeKELLAR (after haying voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair for the day with the junior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, Svexcer]. I transfer’ that pair to the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] and allow my vote to stund. 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky IMr. Sranter] to the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 
Mir: GERRT. I desire to announce that the ‘senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], who is paired with the senior 
ae from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner}, would; if present, 
vote “ yea.” bl ty i N j i 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from South Caro- 
Tina’ [r. Sarri] js ‘paired’ with the’ Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Srerrrna], and that if present the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “ yea.” Kns À x 
The result: was -annownced—yeas 43, nays 32, as follows: 


s YEAS—43 
8 George! ics A . —f 
shurs orge eKellar eppar 
Bayard Wa ss Gerr x Mag eld Sh felas 
Brookhart Glass Neely Shipstead 
Broussard | Harris Norbeck F Simmens 
way Harrison : Norris Stephens 
Copeland Howell i Overman 
Dial Johnson, Minn. Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Ralstoa Walsh, Mont. 
Ferris Kendriek Runsdell Wheeler 
Fletcher King Reed, Mo. 
: ' NAYS—82 
Ball Edge l Lo * Reed; Pa. 
Braudégee Ernst McKinley Smoat 
Cameron Fernald McLean Rtanfielid 
Capper Fess l MeNary Wadsworth 
Colt Gooding Moses arren 
Cummins Hale Oddie Watson 
Curtis Uarreld Pa Weller 
Keres Phipps ‘Willis 
i yai NOT -YOTING—21 
Borah Greene McCormick Sterling f 
Bursun Somes Cali Rhortrldge ù derwood 
ursum 9 alif. nderw: 
Couzeng Jones, Wash Smith 
Edwarils- La Follette meer | 
Elkins Lenroot Stanley 


») Sethe amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico was 
agreed to. ; 

Mr. JONES of Nes Mexico. Mr. President, I think we might 
as well net upon the other separate amendments, which give 
the corporate shareholders the right to make returns us part - 
ners. That is a separate amendment. It goes mto thé bill at 


a separate place, at page S1, after line 24, and I now offer that 


amendment. 
Vr. SIMMONS. It is a part of the general scheme. FA 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is à part of the plan whieh 
hss been discussed. but it is a separate amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from New Mex- 
ico offers an amendment which the Secretary will report. 

‘The Reaping Crerk:; At the top of page 82, the Senator from 
New Mexico proposes to insert: eu lyet 

PU. SHAREHOLDERS TAXED aS PARTNERS 

Src. 228. (a) The shareholders ef; any corporation which is subject 
to the tax imposed by subdivision. (a) or (b) of section 230 shall, 
if they all agree thereto in respect of any taxable year of the cor- 
poration, be taxed in the same manner as the members of a partner- 
ship. An the provisions of this title relating to partnerships and the 
members thereof shall so far as practicable apply to such corporation 
and the shareholders thereof. If all the shareholders are se taxed, 
the corporation shall be exempt from tax under section 230 for. such 
taxable year. , ; 

(b) For the purposes of this séction amounts distributed by such 
corporation during its taxable year shall be accounted for by dis- 
tributees; and any portion of the surtax net income (as defined in 
subdivision (e) of section 230) remaining undistributed at the close 
of its taxable year shall be accounted for by the shareholders of such 
corporation at the close of its taxable year in proportion to their 
respective shares. 

(e) Any undistributed portion of the surtax net income (as defined 
in subdivision (c) of section 230) which is taxed to the shareholders 
under this section shall, when distribnted, be exempt from tax to the 
distributees. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no idea what effect that will have upon 
the revenues of the Government. It is impossible to say; but I 
think it makes very little difference now. I do not think there 
is any need of having a yote upon.it. Senators may vote any 
way they want to. I de not know and nobody in this body 
knows what the effect will be. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Another amendment suggested 
by the draftsman is to be inserted on page 91, line 16, after the 
word “by,” to insert the words “subdivision (a) of.” It is 
merely a verbal amendment. j 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will ask that the next amend- 
ment be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the next amendment, 

The Reaping CierK. On page 91, line 22, after the word 
“by,” insert “subdivision (a) of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaprne CLERK., On page 92, line 7, strike ont “123” 
und insert “9.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the next amendment passed over, 

Mr. SMOOT, The next amendment passed over will be 
found on page 139, Title III, the estate tax. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I assume that that will take some 
time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think it will take over 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 139, Title III, estate tax, in 
line 24, the committee proposes to strike out the word “ad- 
ministrator“ and the comma and to insert the words „ad- 
ministrator appointed, qualified, and acting within the United 
States, then.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in behalf of 
the minority I offer an amendment presented by me on May 5. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is an amendment 
already pending. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I offer this amendment to 
the committee amendment, in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator whether it is a com- 
plete substitute? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is a complete substitute 
for Title III. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It need not be read. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment may not be read, be- 
cause I will explain it in my address to the Senate. It is 
long, and it would take some time to read it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have it go into the RECORD, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that it be printed in 
the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless the reading is de- 
manded, the amendment will be printed in the Record without 
being read. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. Walsk of Massachusetts 
was, on page 139, beginning with line 21, to strike out through 
line 5, page 154, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
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Rec. 300. When used in this title 

(a) The term “executor” means the executor or administrator of 
the decedent, or if there is no executor or administrator appointed, 
qualified, and ‘acting within the United States, then any person in 
actual or constructive possession of any property of the decedent; 

(b) The term *" net estate“ means the net estate as determined un- 
der the provisions of section 307 ; 

(e) The term “month” means calendar month; and 

(d) The term “ collector” means the collector of internal revenue of 
the district in which was the domicile of the decedent at the time of 
his death, or if there was no such domicile in the United States, then 
the collector of the district in which is situated the part of the gross 
estate of the decedent in the Unite States, or if such part of the gross 
estate is situated in more than one district, then the collector of in- 
ternal reyenue of such district as may be designated by the commis- 
sioner. 

Sre. 301. In lieu of the tax imposed by Title IV of the revenue act 
of 1921, a tax is hereby imposed upon the transfer by reason of death 
of a resident of the United States dying after the enactment of this act 


of any tangible or intangible property wherever situated, or any interest 
therein or income therefrom, and upon the transfer, by reason of the 
death of a nonresident of the United States dying after the enactment 
of this act, of any property within the United States, or any interest 
therein or income therefrom, to any person in trust or otherwise, equal 
to the sum of the following percentages of the total value of the 
beneficial interests transferred to such person in any manner by 
reason of the death of the decedent, in excess of the exemptions pro- 
vided in subdivision (a) of section 304: 

(a) Upon a transfer to a husband, wife, child, adopted child, parent, 
or grandchild of the decedent: 

One per cent of the amount of the beneficial interests passing to such 
person not in excess of $25,000; 

Two per cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests ex- 
ceed $25,000 and do not exceed $50,000 ; 

Three per cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests exceed 
$50,000 and do not exceed $75,000; 

Four per cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests exceed 
$75,000 and do not exceed $100,000 ; 

Six per cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests exceed 
$100,000 and do not exceed $200,000; 

Nine per cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests ex- 
ceed $200,000 and do not exceed $500,000; 

Twelve per cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests 
exceed $500,000 and do not exceed $1,000,000; 

Eighteen per cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests ex- 
ceed $1,000,000 and do not exceed $2,000,000; 

Twenty-four per cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests 
exceed $2,000,000 and do not exceed $3,000,000; 

Thirty per cent of the amount by which such beneficial Interests 
exceed $3,000,000 and do not exceed $5,000,000 ; 

Thirty-six per cent of the amount by which such benéficial interests 
ceed $5,000,000. 

(b) Upon a transfer to a brother, sister, nephew, or niece of the de- 
cedent the rates of tax shall be the sum of the percentages provided in 
subdivision (a) of this section increased by 25 per cent. 

(e) Upon a transfer to any other person the rates of tax shall be the 
sum of the percentages provided in subdivision (a) of this section in- 
creased by 50 per cent. 

Sy. 302. The following shall be deemed to be taxable transfers under 
the provisions of this title: 

(a) Transfers by the laws of intestate succession, or by will, includ- 
ing the creation by will of powers of appointment and the exercise by 
will of general powers of appointment ; 

(b) Transfers by deed, grant, or gift, including the exercise by deed 
of general powers of appointment, and including transfers in trust, in 
contemplation of or intended to take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after the death of the vendor, grantor, or donor, except in the 
case of a bona fide sale for a fair consideration in money or moncy’s 
worth. Any transfer of a material part of his property in the nature 
of a final disposition or distribution thereof, made by the decedent 
within two years prior to his death, without such consideration, shall, 
unless shown to the contrary, be deemed to have been made in contem- 
plation of death within the meaning of this title; 

(e) Transfers, including transfers in trust, made by the decedent, 
where the enjoyment thereof was subject at the date of his death to 
any change through the exercise of a power, either by the decedent 
alone or in conjunction with any person, to alter, amend, or revoke, 
or where the decedent relinquished any such power in contemplation 
of his death, except in case of a bona fide sale for a fair consideration 
in money or money’s worth; 

(d) Other transfers by reason of the death of the decedent, includ- 
ing the following: a 

(1) The consummation in a surviving spouse of dower, curtesy, or 
statutory rights, powers, or privileges in lieu of dower or curtesy ; 

(2) The accrual, through survivorship, to a surviving tenant or 
depositor of complete title to property held as joint tenants by the 
decedent and any other person, or as tenants by the entirety by the 
decedent and spouse, or deposited with any person carrying on a bank- 
ing business in their joint names and payable to either or the sur- 
vivor, except such part thereof as may be shown to have originally 
belonged to such other person and never to have been received or 
acquired by the latter from the decedent for less than a fair con- 
sideration in money or money’s worth. Where such property or any 
part thereof or part of the consideration with which such property 
was acquired is shown to have been at any time acquired by such 
other person from the decedent for less than a fair consideration in 
money or money’s worth, there shall be excepted only such part of the 
value of such property as is proportionate to the consideration fur- 
nished by such other person, Where any property has been acquired 
by gift, bequest, devise, or inheritance, as a tenancy by the entirety 
by the decedent and sponse, then it shall be deemed to have accrued to 
the survivor to the extent of one-half of the value thereof, or, where 
so acquired by the decedent and any other person as joint tenants 
and their interests are not otherwise specified or fixed by law, then 
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to the extent of the value of a fractional part to be determined by 
dividing the value of the property by the number of joint tenants; and 

(3) The receipt by any beneficiary of insurance under policies taken 
out by the decedent upon his own life. 

(e) Subdivisions (b), (e), and (d) of this section shall apply to 
the transfers, trusts, estates, interests, rights, powers, and relinquish- 
ment of powers, as severally enumerated and described therein, whether 
made, created, arising, existing, exercised, or relinquished before or 
after the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 303. Taxes upon transfers shall be computed upon the total 
value of all the beneficial interests transferred to the same person in 
any manner by reason of the death of a decedent. Whenever at the 
time a tax becomes due the persons to whom beneficial interests are 
transferred by reason of the death of a decedent are not in being or 
can not be ascertained, or the extent of the beneficial interests trans- 
ferred can not be ascertained, for the reasons that the transfers are 
conditioned upon the happening of a contingency or of the exercise of 
a discretion or a power of appointment, all the property so condi- 
tionally transferred shall for the purpose of the computation and col- 
lection of the tax be deemed to be transferred to the estate of said 
decedent, and as to such transfers such estate shall be treated under 
the provisions of this title as a person and, except in the case of the 
exercise of a general power of appointment, no further tax under this 
title shall be collected on transfers of such beneficial interests at the 
time the persons to whom they are transferred or the extent of the 
interests transferred to such persons as ascertained. 

Sec, 304. The following transfers shall be exempt from taxation 
under this title: 

(a) (1) Transfers to the husband or wife of a decedent, to the 
extent that the total value of the beneficial interests transferred to 
such person does not exceed $25,000. 

(2) Transfers to a parent, child, adopted child, or grandchild of a 
decedent, to the extent that the total value of the beneficial interests 
transferred to such person does not exceed $10,000. 

(3) Transfers to any other person, to the extent that the total value 
of the beneficial interests transferred to such person does not exceed 
85.000. 

(b) Transfers to or for the use of the United States, any State, 
Territory, political subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, 
for exclusively public purposes, or to or for the use of any corporation 
organized and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational purposes, including the encouragement of art 
and the prevention of cruelty to children or animals, but only if no 
part of the net earnings inures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual, or to a trustee or trustees, or a fraternal society, 
order, or association operating under the lodge system, but only if 
such contributions or gifts are to be used by such trustee or trustees, 
or by such fraternal society, order, or association, exclusively for reli- 
gious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, including 
the encouragement of art and the prevention of cruelty to children or 
animals, If the tax imposed by section 301, or any estate, succession, 
legacy, or inheritance taxes, are, either by the terms of the will, by 
the law of the jurisdiction under which the estate is administered, or 
by the Inw of the jurisdiction imposing the particular tax, payable in 
whole or in part out of the bequests, legacies, or devises otherwise 
deductible under this paragraph, then the amount exempt under this 
paragraph shall be the amount of such bequests, legacies, or devises 
reduced by the amount of such taxes, In the case of a nonresident, 
such transfers shall be exempt only if (1) they are made to or for the 
use of a domestic corporation organized and operated exclusively for 
the purposes herein specified, or (2) such contributions or gifts are to 
be used within the United States by such trustee or trustees, or by 
such fraternal society, order, or association exclusively for the purposes 
herein specified. 

Src. 305. The value of the beneficial interests, transfers of which are 
taxable under this title, shall be determined as follows: 

(a) In the case of a resident decedent, the value of such beneficial 
interests shall be determined by apportioning the amount of the net 
estate (determined as provided in subdivision (a) of section 307) 
among the transferees of such beneficial interests in accordance with 
the provisions of law governing the distribution of such net estate. 

(b) In the case of a nonresident decedent, the value of such bene“ 
ficial interests shall be determined by apportioning the amount of the 
net estate (determined as provided in subdivision (b) of section 307) 
among the transferees of such beneficial interests in accordance with 
the provisions of law governing the distribution of such net estate: 
Provided, however, That whenever a beneficial interest transferred to 
any person by reason of the death of a decedent is not an interest in 
specific property, the value of the beneficial interest the transfer of 
which is subject to taxation under this title shall be such proportion of 
the value of the total beneficial interest so transferred as the value of 
that part of the gross estate which at the time of the death of the de- 
cedent is situated in the United States bears to the value of his entire 
gross estate, wherever situated. If an exeeutor does not include in 
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the return required to be filed under section 308 the value at the time 
of the death of the nonresident decedent of that part of his gross 
estate not situated in the United States, the amount of the net estate 
shall be apportioned among the transferees of the beneficial interests 
in the manner which will result in the greatest possible amount of tax 
upon the transfer of such net estate. 

(e) In the case of resident and nonresident decedents the following 
rules of valuation shall apply: (1) The value of an annuity, life estate, 
term of years, or other interest terminating on the expiration of a 
certain period shall be determined by the American Experience Table of 
Mortality at 5 per cent compound interest or by such other tables 
of mortality at that rate of interest as may be prescribed by the com- 
missioner, with the approval of the Secretary; (2) the value of the 
remainder in any property after an annuity, life estate, term of years, 
or other interest terminating on the expiration of a certain period shall 
be ascertained by deducting the value of such annuity, life estate, term 
of years, or other interest terminating on the expiration of a certain 
period from the value of such property; (3) there shall not be included 
in the value of a beneficial interest the value at the time of the de- 
cedent's death of any property which can be identified as having been 
received by the decedent as a share in the estate of any person who died 
within fiye years prior to the death of the decedent, or which can be 
identified as haying been acquired by the decedent in exchange for 
property so received, if an estate tax under prior act of Congress was 
paid by or on behalf of the estate of such prior decedent, or an inher- 
itance tax under this act was paid on account of the transfer of such 
property, but in either case only in the amount of the value placed by 
the commissioner on such property in determining the value of the 
gross estate of such prior decedent, and only to the extent that the 
value of such property is included in the decedent's gross estate and not 
deducted under subdivision (a) or (b) of section 307; and (4) there 
shall not be included in the value of a beneficial interest the amounts 
actually paid therefrom as estate, succession, legacy, or inheritance 
taxes to any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 306. The value of the gross estate of the decedent shall be 
determined by including the value at the time of his death of all prop- 
erty, real or personal, tangible or intangible, wherever situated— 

(a) To the extent of the interest therein of the decedent at the time 
of his death which after his death is subject to the payment of the 
charges against his estate and the expenses of its administration and is 
subject to distribution as part of his estate; 

(b) To the extent of any interest therein of the surviving spouse, 
existing at the time of the decedent’s death as dower, curtesy, or by 
virtue of a statute creating an estate in lieu of dower or curtesy; 

(e) To the extent of any interest therein of which the decedent has 
at any time made a transfer, or with respect to which he has at any 
time created a trust, in contemplation of or intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after his death, except in case of a bona 
fide sale for a fair consideration in money or money's worth. Any transfer 
of a material part of his property in the nature of a final disposition or 
distribution thereof, made by the decedent within two years prior to his 
death without such a consideration, shall, unless shown to the con- 
trary, be deemed to have been made in contemplation of death within 
the meaning of this title; 

(d) To the extent of any interest therein of whieh the decedent 
has at any time made a transfer, or with respect to which he has 
at any time created a trust, where the enjoyment thereof was sub- 
ject at the date of his death to any change through the exercise 
of a power, either by the decedent alone or in conjunction with any 
person, to alter, amend, or revoke, or where the decedent relin- 
auished any such power in contemplation of his death, except in 
case of a bona fide sale for a fair consideration in money or money's 
worth ; 

(e) To the extent of the interest therein held as joint tenants 
by the decedent and any other person, or as tenants by the entirety 
by the decedent and spouse, or deposited, with any person carrying 
on the banking business, in their joint names and payable to either 
or the survivor, except such part thereof as may be shown to have 
originally belonged to such other person and never to have been 
received or acquired by the latter from the decedent for less than a 
fair consideration in money or money's worth: Provided, That where 
such property or any part thereof, or part of the consideration with 
which such property was acquired, is shown to have been at any 
time acquired by such other person from the decedent for less than 
a fair consideration in money or money’s worth, there shall be ex- 
cepted only such part of the value of such property as is propor- 
tionate to the consideration furnished by such other person: Pro- 
vided further, That where any property has been acquired by gift, 
bequest, devise, or inheritance, as a tenancy by the entirety by the 
decedent and spouse, then to the extent of one-half of the value 
thereof, or, where so acquired by the decedent and any other person 
as joint tenants and their interests are not otherwise specified or 
fixed by law, then to the extent of the value of a fractional part 
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to be determined by dividing the value of the property by the number 
of joint tenants; 

(t) To the extent of any property passing under a general power 
of appointment exercised by the decedent (1) by will, or (2) by 
deed executed {n contemplation of, or intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after, his death, except in case of a 
bona fide sale for a fair consideration in money or money's worth; 
and 

(g) To the extent of the amount receivable by any beneficiary 
as insurance under policies taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life. 

(h) Subdivisions (b), (e), (d), (e), (£), and (g) of this section 
shall apply to the transfers, trosts, estates, interests, rights, powers, 
and relinguishment of powers, as severally enumerated and described 
therein, whether made, created, arising, existing, exercised, or relin- 
quished before or after the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 307. The value of the net estate shall be determined— 

(a) In the ease of a resident decedent, by deducting from the value 
of the gross estate— 

(1) Such amounts for funeral expenses, administration expenses, 
estate and inheritance taxes actually paid te any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, claims against the estate, unpaid mort- 
gages upon or any indebtedness in respect to property (except in the 
case of a resident decedent, where such property is not situated in 
the United States), to the extent that such claims, mortgages, or in- 
debtedness were incurred or contracted, bona fide and for a fair 
consideration in money or money’s worth; losses incurred during the 
settlement of the estate arising from fires, storms, shipwreck, or other 
casualty, or front theft, when such losses are not compensated for 
by Insurance or otherwise, and such amounts reasonably required and 
actually expended for the support during the settlement of the estate 
of those dependent upon the decedent as are allowed by the laws of 
the jurisdiction, whether within or without the United States, under 
which the estate is being administered, but not inclnding any Income 
taxes upon income received after the death of the decedent or any 
inheritance taxes imposed by this title. If a decedent gives, be- 
queaths, or devises to his executor any property in lieu of compensa- 
tion, the value thereof in excess of reasonable compensation shall not 
be deducted from the value of the gross estate; 

(2) An amount equal to the value of any property forming a part 
of the gross estate situated in the United States of any person who 
died within five years prior to the death of the decedent where such 
property can be identified as having been received by the decedent 
from such prior decedent by gift, bequest, devise, or inheritance, or 
which can be identified as haying been acquired In exchange for 
property so received. This eduction shall be allowed only where an 
estate tax under any prior act of Congress was paid by or on behalf 
of the estate of such prior decedent or an inheritance tax under 
this act was paid on account of the transfer of such property, and 
în either ease only in the amount of the value placed by the com- 
missioner on such property in determining the value of the gross 
estate of such prior decedent, and only to-the extent that the value 
of such property is included in the decedent's gross estate and not 
deducted under paragraph (1) or (3) of this subdivision; and 

(3) The amount of all bequests, legacies, devises, or transfers, 
except bona fide sales for a fair consideration in money or nfoney’s 
worth, in contemplation of or intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoynrent at or after the decedent's death, to or for the use of the 
United States, any State, Territory, any political subdivision thereof, 
or the District of Columbia, for exclusively public purposes, or to 
or for the use of any corporation organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, 
including the encouragement of art and the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals, no part of the net earnings of which inures to 
the benefit of any private shareholder or individual, or to a trustee 
or trustees, or a fraternal society, order, or association operating 
under the lodge system, but only if such contributions or gifts are 
to be used by such trustee or trustees, or by such fraternal society, 
order, or association, exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty 
to children or animals. If the tax imposed by section 301, or any 
estate, succession, legacy, or inheritance taxes, are, either by the 
terms of the will, by the law of the jurisdiction under which the 
estate is administered, or by the law of the jurisdiction imposing 
the particular tax, payable in whole or in part out of the bequests, 
legacies, or devises otherwise deductible under this paragraph, then 
the amount deductible under this paragraph shall be the amount of 
such bequests, legacies, or devises Teduced by the amount of such 
taxes. 

(b) In the case of a nonresident decefent, by deducting from the 
value of that part of his gross estate which at the time of his death 
is sitnated in the United States 

(1) That proportion of the deduction specified in subdivision (a) 
of this section which the value of such part bears to the value of 


his entire gross estate, wherever situated, but in no case shall the 
amount so detlucted exceed 10 per cent of the value of that part 
of his gross estate which at the time of his death is situated In 
the United States; 

(2) An amount equal to the value of any property forming a part 
of the gross estate situated in the United States of any person who 
died within five years prior to the death of the decedent, where such 
property can be identified as having been received by the decedent 
from such prior decedent by gift, bequest, devise, or inherltance, or 
which can be {identified as having been acquired in exchange for 
property so received. This deduction shall be allowed only where 
an estate tax under any prior act of Congress was paid by or on 
behalf of the estate of such prior decedent, or an inheritance tax 
under this act was paid on account of the transfer of such property, 
and only in the amount of the value placed by the commissioner on 
such property in determining the value of the gross estate of such 
prior decedent, and only to the extent that the value of such property 
is included in that part of the decedent's gross estate which at the 
time of his death is situated in the United States and not deducted 
under paragraph (1) or (3) of this subdivision; and 

(8) The amount of all bequests, legacies, devises, or transfers, ex- 
cept bona fide sales for a fair consideration, in money or money's 
worth, in contemplation of or intended to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after the decedent's death, to or for the use of the 
United States, any State, Territory, any political subdivision thereof, 
or the District of Columbia, for exclusively public purposes, or to or 
for the use of any domestic corporation organized and operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educations! 
purposes, including the encouragement of art and the prevention of 
cruelty to children or animals, no part of the net earnings of which 
inure to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual, or to a 
trustee or trustees, or a fraternal society, order, or association operat- 
ing under the lodge system, but only if such contributions or gifts are 
to be used within the United States by such trustee or trustees, or 
by such fraternal society, order, or association exclusively for re 
ligious, charitablé, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or for 
the prevention of cruelty to children or animals. If the tax imposed 
by section 301, or any estate, succession, legacy, or inheritance taxes, 
are, either by the terms of the will, by the law of the jurisdiction under 
which the estate is administered, or by the law of the jurisdiction im- 
posing the particular tax, payable in whole or in part ont of the be- 
quests, legacies, or devises otherwise deductible under this paragraph, 
then the amount deductible under this paragraph shall be the amount 
of such bequests, legacies, or devises reduced by the amount of such 
taxes. 

(e) No deduction shall be allowed in the case of n nonresident de- 
cedent unless the executor includes in the return required to be filed 
under section 308 the value at the time of his death of that part of 
the gross estate of the nonresident decedent not situated in the United 
States. 

(d) For the purpose of this title, stock in a domestic corporation 
owned and held by a nonresident decedent shall be deemed property 
within the United States, and any property of which the decedent has 
made a transfer or with respect to which he hns created a trust within 
the meaning of subdivision (b) or (c) of section $02 shall be deemed 
to be situated in the United States, if so sitnated either at the time 
of the transfer or of the creation of the trust, or at the time of the 
decedent's death. 

(e) The amount receivable as insurance upon the life of a nonresident 
decedent, and any moneys deposited with any person carrying on the 
banking business, by or for a nonresident decedent who is not engaged in 
business in the United States at the time of his death, shall not, for the 
purpose of this title, be deemed property within the United States. 

(f) Missionaries duly commissioned and serving under boards of 
foreign missions of the various religious denominations in the United 
States, dying while In the foreign missionary service of such boards, 
shall not, by reason merely of their intention to remain permanently 
in such foreign mission service, be deemed nonresidents of the United 
States, but shall be presumed to be residents of the State, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the Territories of Alaska or Hawall whereln they 
Tespectively resided at the time of thelr commission and thelr departure 
for stich foreign service. 

Sze, 808. (a) The executor, within two months after the decedent's 
death, or within a like period after qualifying as such, shall giye written 
notice thereof to the collector, The executor shall also, at such times 
and in such manner as may be required by regulations made pursuant 
to law, file with the collector a return under oath in duplicate, setting 
forth (1) the value of the gross estate of the decedent at the time orf 
his death or, in case of a nonresident, of that part of his gross estate 
situated in the United States; (2) the deductions allowed under sec- 
tion 307; (8) the value of the net estate of the decedent as defined in 
section 807; (4) the names of the persons to whom beneficial interests 
are transferred in any manner by reason of the death of the decedent 
and descriptions of the beneficial interests so transferred; and (5) the 
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tax paid or payable thereon; or such part of such information as may 
at the time be ascertainable and such supplemental data as may be neces- 
sary to establish the correct tax. 

(bì Return shall be made In all cases where the gross estate at the 
death of the decedent exceeds $25,000, in the case of any gross estate 
which includes property the transfer of which is taxable under this 
title, and in the case of the estate of every nonresident any part of 
whose gross estate is situated in the United States. If the executor 
is unable to make a complete return as to any part of the gross estate 
of the decedent, he shall include in his return a description of such 
part and the name of every person holding a legal or beneficial interest 
therein, and upon notice from the collector such person shall, in like 
manner, make a return as to such part of the gross estate. 


Page 154, after line 25, insert a new section to read as fol- 
lows: 

“* Sec. 810. (a) Each person shall be liable to the executor for the 
tax upon transfers to such person and the executor shall collect from 
such person the tax upon all transfers to such person, or shall deduct 
it from any property in his possession or control transfered to such 
person. The executor shall not pay or deliver any property the trans- 
fer of which is subject to taxes to any transferee unless the tax upon 
such transfer has been so collected or deducted. Whenever there is 
a transfer of property taxable under this title of which the executor 
as no possession or control, the person having possession or control 
thereof, or under liability to make any payment to the transferee, 
shali be liable to the executor for the tax upon such transfer, and 
unless the tax has been paid by the transferee to the executor shall 
collect or deduct it from such property or such payment and pay 
it to the executor: Provided, however, That the commissioner may, 
with the approval of the Secretary, by regulations authorize the pay- 
ment of such tax directly to the collector and relieve the executor 
from liability therefor. All taxes, including taxes on the transfer of 
annuities, life estates, terms for years, and other interests terminating 
on the expiration of a certain period, shall be paid out of and charge- 
able to capital and not to income, Nothing in this title shall prevent 
an executor from paying taxes out of such property as the will or other 
instrument under which the transfer is made shall direct, but such 
directions shall not affect any right of the United States or of the 
collector to collect the tax or to a lien therefor. 

“ (b) If the amount of tax paid or collected out of property trans- 
ferred to any person exceeds the amount of tax for which such person 
is liable, such person shall be entitled to reimbursement to the extent 
ef such excess out of any part of the estate still undistributed, or 
to a just and equitable contribution by the persons Hable for the tax 
so paid or collected under this title.“ 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think a good 
deal of time can be saved in the discussion of this question if 
I may be permitted to develop my argument without interrup- 
tion. 

Briefly, it is proposed by the minority to substitute an in- 
heritance for the estate tax reported by the committee. The 
history of the legislation leading up to the adoption of an 
estate tax is very interesting, and if the Senate will be patient 
with me, I will very briefly describe the differences between 
these two amendments, and particularly the differences between 
the estate tax and the inheritance tax. As the Senate will re- 
member, the House passed an estate-tax provision in this bill 
fixing the maximum rate at 40 per cent. The Senate committee 
has reported an amendment to that estate-tax provision fixing 
the rate at 25 per cent. The minority propose to strike out of 
the bill all the provisions relating to an estate tax and to sub- 
stitute the inheritance tax in place thereof. 

Very little attention has been given to this feature of the 
pending bill. The Secretary of the Treasury made no recom- 
mendution in reference to it when he communicated with the 
Congress in regard to the present tax reduction bill. 

Mr. President, while the attention of the public has been 
focused upon the prospective reduction of the rates of the in- 
come tax for the obvious reason that it is a tax which reaches 
nearly all, directly or indirectly, insufficient consideration has 
been given to the revision of the estate tax. Thus, in the recom- 
mendations of the Treasury Department addressed to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, no changes in the 
estate tax of the existing law are suggested. In the so-called 
Mellon bill the estate-tax title is substantially the same as in 
the existing law, except for improvements in the administra- 
tive sections. Yet, if the history of the estate tax Is reviewed, 
if its theory is analyzed, if its practical operation is tested 
by examples, it becomes evident that very substantial amend- 
ment of this title should be made, which I believe necessitates 
the substitution of a tax upon inheritances for the present tax 
on estates, It is my purpose to call to the attention of the 
Senate some of the instances of hurdship and Injustice in the 
operation of the present estate tax and to point out the ad- 


vantages, as I see them, of the inheritance-tax amendment 
which I have offered to this title. 

The estate tax is graduated, as we all know, with reference 
to the size of the total estate of the decedent. The amount of 
the tax has no reference ta the number or relationship of the 
beneficiaries. The tax is simply and exclusively based upon 
the amount of the net estate the decedent leaves, after the 
statutory deductions are taken out. It is apparent that this 
form of taxation results in a certain injustice to the large 
family. Suppose Jones dies, leaving an estate of $100,000 to his 
only child: The tax under the present law will be $500; thus 
the child will receive $99,500 from the estate. Smith leaves 
an estate of $500,000, which he directs shall be distributed 
equally among his wife and four children. The tax will be 
approximately $15,500; thus one of Smith’s children will receive 
only $97,300. Granted that Smith's estate was the larger, the 
interest transmitted to any of his children on account of his 
death was exactly the same as that transmitted to the Jones 
child. 

There seems to be no reason in the nature of things why one 
of the Smith children should be penalized $2,200 because he 
happened to belong to a family of five; why the tax should be 
so drawn that the Government takes more than five times as 
much out of a $100,000 legacy to him than it took out of a 
$100,000 legacy to an only child. Again, substituting for Jones's 
estate $1,000,000 and for Smith’s $5,000,000, Jones's child receives 
after estate tax is paid $952,500 and Smith's $873,500. The 
estate tax is $47.500 for Jones's and $632,500 for Smith’s. The 
only child gets $79,000 more than any one of the five children 
out of the Smith estate. 

Accepting the principle of taxing transfers of property by 
death, which is the fairer method, an estate or an inheritance 
tax? Should the tax be imposed upon the privilege of transmit- 
ting property or upon the right to receive or succeed to it? 
Out of the 48 States, 46 levy some sort of taxes on transfers of 
property by reason of death; of these 46 all but 2 or 3 are in- 
heritance taxes. In other words, the tax is based by the States 
upon the amount of property received by the particular bene- 
ficiary by reason of the death; not upon the total amount of the 
property left by the decedent. In the illustration I have just 
given the Smith legacy of $100,000, if an inheritance tax were 
adopted, would be taxed just the same as the Jones legacy of 
$100,000. 

A close examination of the two forms of taxation as applied 
to conditions in this country will show why the overwhelming 
number of the States have adopted an inheritance tax in prefer- 
ence to an estate tax, The system of primogeniture wisely has 
not been implanted in this country whereby the eldest son 
alone inherited and kept the estate intact. It is customary for 
estates to be divided equally among the children. This is emi- 
nently fair, for frequently the wife and the children have been 
mainly responsible for building up the family estate. We are 
all familiar with the typical American families which settled 
upon farms the country over in the past 50 years. The father 
and his children, of whom, perhaps, several were sons, ac- 
quired and cultivated the land. The children commonly re- 
mained on their father’s farm until they married and found 
homes of their own. No small part of the accumulations of 
the father were due to the energy and unfailing assistance of 
his wife and their children. The father customarily recognized 
this fact in disposing of his property equally among those who 
had helped him acquire it. In such a case the amounts re- 
ceived from the estate largely reflect the efforts of the re- 
cipient. It is apparent that any transfer tax should be based 
not upon the total amount of the estate but upon the size of 
the legacy received. The total size of the estate is quite 
irrelevant. 

The fact that a father with the aid of several children was 
able to accumulate several times as much property as a father 
with a single child surely should not operate to increase the 
tax and thus decrease the child’s share when the property is 
divided equally among them and when no one receives more 
than the only child. It is so obvious that it does not need argu- 
ment to demonstrate it. A rate of tax based upon the size of the 
individual’s share of the estate is fairer and more equitable in 
its operation than a rate based simply upon the size of the 
estate regardless of the number of beneficiaries, The fact that 
nearly all of the States have adepted this system is but further 
proof of its fairness and of its equitable operation. It is this 
system of taxation of transfers by reason of death which I 
propose. 

A brief review of the history of the estate tax in this country 
will indicate further reasons for adopting an inheritance tax at 
this time. Such taxes have been levied during four different 
The first was a Reyolu- 


periods by the Federal Government, 
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tionary War tax, enacted in 1797 and repealed in 1802. It was 
followed by a Civil War tax, enacted in 1862 and repealed in 
1870; a Spanish War tax, in force from 1898 to 1902; and the 
present estate tax, enacted in 1916 and subsequently amended 
(see Mellon, Taxation, the People’s Business, pp. 111-112). The 
reports of the Committees on Ways and Means and Finance in 
1916 indicate that the estate tax was evidently adopted in that 
year because of the haste and necessity of raising additional 
reyenue by reason of the agitation and demand fer a war- 
preparedness program; that an estate tax was chosen, rather 
than such an inheritance tax as was then in force in 30 States, 
because it was thought to be simpler and more easily framed 
and administered. The question of which was the fairer tax to 
the taxpayer was apparently not debated. The entire estate-tax 
provisions cover only four pages, while in the existing law the 
length has doubled and in the proposed revenue bill the length 
will probably be trebled. Hence the initial argument of sim- 
plicity has not been entirely borne out by the subsequent course 

* of the law. The estate-tax title was adopted without much dis- 
cussion in 1916, exeept as to the desirability of the Federal 
Government levying any such tax whatsoever, a matter to which 
1 shall later refer. 

In 1918-19, when the revenue act was completely overhauled, 
the House passed an estate tax, with rates running up to 40 
per cent, the figure which the House has imeorporated in the 
present bill. The Senate Committee om Finanee reported out 
instead an inheritance tax graduated according to the amount 
received by any beneficiary. The skeleton of this inheritance- 
tax title was much the same as that which I propose at this 
time. The Members of the Senate, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, seem te have been in substantial agreement that an 
inheritance tax was fairer and sounder than an estate tax. 
Thus, the chairman of the committee, the Senator from North 
Carolina IMr. Smexrons}, in discussing this part of the bill 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 57, pt. 1, p. 255): 


Mr. President, I shall not discuss the changes which we have made 
in the section of the bill relating to estate taxes, although they are 
very substantial. In brief, I may say that the difference is that the 
House provided for an estate tax, while the Senate amendment pro- 
vides for an inherttance tax. The House bill taxed directly the gross 
estate. The Senate amendment taxes the part coming to each bene- 
ficlary under the law or the will of the decedent. The rates pre- 
seribed are very much less than those of the House bill. Your com- 
mittee did not and does not feel that the Federal Government ought 
te Impose upon frheritances or estates such a heayy tax as would 
make it practically impossible for the States to avail themselyes of 
this source of taxation without making the joint taxes of the Federal 
and the State Governments oppressive if not largely confiscatory. 


The late Senater from Pennsylvania, Mr. Penrose, in a eare- 
fully prepared speech indorsed the Senate amendment in strong 
language (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 57, pt. 1, p. 550) : 

I do maintain, however, that if there is to be any tax, the rate 
should depend not on the size of the estate as a whole, as it does 
under the present law and In the House bill, but so far as possible 
on the amount of the individual share ef each person participating 
in the division of the estate. The new inheritance tax plan which 
the committee has worked ont is mueh fairer and sounder than the 
estate tax plan in the House bill The rates adopted in the House 
bil! mean nothing short of confiscation and destruction. To pay to the 
Government 40 per cent ef the amount of an estate would often mean 
that tọ raise this amount of money the other 60 per cent of the 
estate would have to be sacrificed and lost altogether. In any case 
the difficulty of settling an estate within a reasonable time after the 
death of the decedent frequently Is very great and, in some instances, 
nearly insurmountable. Undeveloped enterprise, largely dependent 
upon the genius of the promoter, and forming a considerable part of 
& large estate, not to mention real estate and many other assets which ean 
not be immediately disposed of without a very great loss, Mlustrate in 
a general way the difficulties encountered in bringing about any settle- 
ment in order to adjust taxes within any reasonable period. The 
rates adopted in the committee amendment are more of an approach 
to reasen, and provision has been made for more liberality in' the 
time of paying these taxes, 


These remarks are quite as aptly applied to the amendment 
I have proposed. 

Although, as I have said, the inheritance tax proposed by 
the Committee on Finance in 1918 was adopted by the Senate 
without substantial dissent, in conference committee the House 
conferees insisted upon an estate tax. Such a tax was left in 


the bill, with the rates decreased to a maximum of 25 per cent. 
The leaders In the Senate deprecated the change. The Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Snmoxs] explained that the 
Senate conferees were compelled to yield to the House con- 


ferees on the form of the tax, though with reduced rates, 
Senator Penrose was even more outspoken (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoxp, vol. 57, pt. 4, p. 3182): 


Some of the best features of the Senate bill had to be sacrificed 
In the Inevitable compromises which accompany a mixed settlement 
of this kind. The Senate changed the estate tax to an inheritance 
tax, thus making the tax dependent upon the size of the legacy or 
inheritance and not upon the size of the entire estate. This real 
reform has been lost, and the bill returns to the existing estate 
tax, with some reduction in the rates. There Is a Httle comfort in 
the thought that the worse the form of the Federal tax, the sooner, 
in all probability, will this source of revenue be given back to the 
States, to which it properly belongs. 


Likewise, the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
who is now chairman of the Committee on Finance, sald 
(CoxdRxss1ONA Recorp, vol. 57, pt. 4, p. 3260): 


In the ease of estate taxes I really thought that the plan adopted 
by the Senate could receive no objection from the House, unless per- 
chance it was as to the rates imposed. The House provision penal- 
izes a man who has a large family. The Senate provision provided 
that the tax should be imposed upon the amount received by each 
beneficiary. Suppose a man dies leaving his estate to five children, 
and his estate is valued at $500,000, or $100,000 to each of the heirs. 
Under the House provision the whole amount is taxed at the highest 
possible rate, yet it is to be divided among the five children. Why 
should those five children be taxed upon a combined estate, when 
each of them has only one-fifth of the estate? All that they ought 
to be tixed upon is the amount that they receive from the estate, 
In other words, the provision as it stands is penalizing the man who 
has a family. It is penalizing the children. It never ought to be. 
Some time or other it will be changed, notwithstanding it failed in 
conference, 


I heartily agree with both of these utterances, and for that 
reason I am anxious that the Senate should have the oppor- 
tunity to correct the mistakes in the present law and substitute 
this sound and equitable form of taxation for the unfair and 
unsound scheme proposed by the House. 

Although in 1921 the inheritance tax appears not to have 
been given much consideration as a substitute for the estate 
tax, I find the following comment by the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, Mr. Williams (Con@ressionan Recorp, vol. 
61, pt. 6, p. 3839): 


The entire theory of the present Federal inheritance tax is upon 
a wrong basis. It taxes the estate instead of taxing the distribu- 
tive share of the estate that goes to the legatee or distributee. This 
qnestion was up before the Finance Committee of the Senate at one 
time, and I announced that view and got the permission of the com- 
mittee to let the matter go over until an amendment could be drawn 
to change the basis which had been fixed by the Ways and Means 
Committee and by the House of Representatives. After that I learned 
that the State of Rhode Island had an almost perfect inheritance 
tax, based upon the distributive share of each legatee or distributee: 
and 1 left the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gunny} to draw an 
amendment after the lines of the Rhode Island law. That amend- 
ment was adopted by the committee and later on was included in the 
Senate bill; but when we came into conference with the House one 
day the conferees surrendered the principle involved. 

Mr. President, I want the Senaters who are present to understand pre- 
cisely what the point at Issue is. 2 

A dies and leaves, say, $110,000. He has no wife and he has no chil- 
dren, Now, remember, this is a graded tax. Then B lies down and dies 
and leaves a wife with one child. Under the distributive statute of the 
State of Mississippi and under the statutes of most of the States that 
$110,000 would be divided into three equal parts, the wife receiving a 
distributive share. Along comes Q pretty nearly down at the end of the 
alphabet, and he leaves nine children and a wife. Now, this tax Is so 
graded that it is graded according to the estate and not according to 
the distributive share received by each beneficiary under the will, or, 
if there be no will, under the statute of distribution of the State. 

It is obviously plainly unfair that there should be the same deduc- 
tion from a $10,000 inheritance, to be paid ultimately by the benefietary, 
though, of course primarily by the administrator or executor, as from an 
inheritance of $110,000. It is bad enongb, anyhow, to have the tax col- 
lector enter the back door as the corpse goes out of the front door when 
men are trying to take care of their children. 

It is bad enough when one remembers that the white race is perhaps 
the only race in the world that ever thought more about its children 
than it thought about itself; but to grade à tax not according to the 
amount receſved by the beneficiary but according to the amount left by 
the dead man, and thereby continue the wrong of letting dead men’s 
hands creep out of their graves and control the destinies of the living, 
and to emphasize that wrong by making it a part of legislation, Is 
thoroughly wrong. I have always hoped that the day would come some- 
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time when we might correct the fundamental iniquities contained in 
this tax, and when we might base exemption and taxation, by gradation 
or otherwise, upon the amount-received by the beneficiary instead of 
upon the amount left by the dead man, who. no longer belongs to the 
world and ought) not to be considered economically a part of it at all in 
any way. 

To review the ‘history of the two forms of ‘taxation, we find 
that the estate tax has been adopted by virtually no States, and 


by the Federal Government in only one of the four periods dur- 


ing which such taxes have been in foree. ‘The overwhelming 
number of the States find the inheritance tax fairer in oper- 
ation and adequate in revenue-produeing qualities. The dis- 
tingnished students of taxation in this body who have studied 
the two taxes are quite in agreement that the inheritance tax is 
by all odds the better tax. The time is ripe for a:change. 

I wish to discuss briefly the changes which my amendment 
Will make in this title of the bill. As I have already said, the 
chief argument for the estate tax has been its supposedly 
greater simplicity than the inheritanee tax. Although I believe 
that tax questions should not be settled on the basis of whatiis 
simplest for the Government but rather what is fairest to the tax- 
payer, I seriously question whether even this is true. The ex- 
Perts drom the Treasury with whom I have advised inform me 
that the-administrative provisions of the-estate-tax title, Which 
have been carefully worked out through the years, -can be 
adopted for the inheritance tax without any substantial change! 
whatever. Accordingly, I have made no change of importance 
in the administrative provisions contained in sections 305 to 
318 of the bill now pending. 

It is asserted that it will be much more diffieult to collect a 
tu x levied on numerous ‘beneficiaries than on a single estate. I 
‘have met this objection by providing that the return shall be 
filed and the tax paid by the executor on behalf of the bene- 
ficiaries, just as the return is made and tax paid on behalf of 
‘the estate at present. There will be only one person to whom 


the Goyernment will look for payment of the tax in the first |- 


instance—the executor. Of course, if he falls to pay, recourse 
may be had against the several beneficiaries in respect of the 
tax on their shares, just as is done at present. But the Goy- 
ernment will have to inspect only one return for each estate, as 
it does now; the tax will be paid by ‘the executor, Who pays it 
now, To be sure, the tax is imposed with reference to the 
shares received by the different beneficiaries. But ‘it must be 
remembered that the States are collecting just this sort of tax 
ft present. One of the advantages of my amendment lies there. 
Instead of being compelled to make two entirely different sorts 
of returns, the executor will calculate the shares of each bene- 
ficiary and make both returns on the same basis, The Federal 
revenue agents can cooperate with the State officials in checking 
the appraisal of the various interests. Instead of working at 
cross purposes, the administrative officials of the States and 
the United States can work ‘together. Thus my amendment 
wil! simplify the taxpayers’ returns to the National and State 
Governments, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
‘Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have received several requests for in- 
formation in connection with the collection of inheritance taxes 
in cases in my State. The attorney having in charge the col- 
lection of State taxes on such estates has complained to me 
that it has been impossible for him to obtain from the Treasury 
Department information about the return showing the ‘total 
estate taxable by the Federal Government. But the suspicion 
on his part is that a greater amount is returned to the Federal 
Government than is returned to the State. Does the Senator's 
amendment provide for the publicity of that, or is it the Senator's 
opinion that ‘the other amendment which we adopted with 
reference to the income tax should be applicable to this situation? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is an administrative matter 
which the commission may regulate. There is no differenee in 
the administrative provisions of the amendment proposed by me 
and ‘those of the committee amendment. 

Mr. ‘REED of Missouri. The general publicity amendment 
would probably cover it, anyway. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Missouri 
suggests that the general publicity amendment would cover it 
anyway. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I was of that opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not believe that the 
rates of this form of tax should be so high as to prevent 
its use by the several States, which raise .a considerable 
part of their revenue by its use. But we are under the 
necessity, it seems, of raising in the neighborhood of $100,- 


000,000 by this tax. I should be pleased if the rates could 


be kept very low, except on the very large estates. But in 
‘order to avoid any charge of disarrangement of the fiscal pro- 
‘gram already announced by the majority I haye endeavored to 
arrange the rates of tax and exemptions so as to raise the 
"$10,000,600 needed from this form of tax. In 1918 Treasury 
experts estimated the yield of the inheritance tax adopted by 
‘the Senate as 8100,00, 000. I have slightly raised in the higher 
‘brackets the rates then adopted, but have increased the exemp- 
tion for a ‘surviving widow or husband. Under this amendment 
u surviving spouse receives an exemption of 825,000 of any 
/beneficial interest transferred to him or her. A parent, child, 
or grandchild receives an exemption of 510,000, and all other 
persons an exemption of $5,000. Since this tax is based upon 
‘the amounts received by:a beneficiary, it has seemed to me de- 
sirable that the rates should be lower on transfers to a de- 
cetient's immediate family than to strangers. Accordingly I 
have arranged a schedule of ‘basic rates, ranging from 1 per 
cent to 36 per cent of the amount of beneficial interests trans- 
‘ferred in excess of the exemptions to husband, wife, child, 
‘parent, or grandchild of the decedent, 

If the transfer is to a collateral relative—the brother, sister, 
nephew, or niece of the decedent—these basic rates will be in- 
creased by 25 per cent. If the transfer is to any other person, 
a stranger, the rates will be increased by 50 per eent. In 
other words, the lowest rates apply to transfers to the members 
of the decedent's family, who have helped him build up his 
estate. Transfers to his relatives outside his immedinte family 
àre taxed at somewhat higher rates; transfers to strangers at 
still higher rates. 

‘I have provided that estate and mheritanee taxes paid to the 
States shall be dedueted from the amount of each beneficiary's 
interest in determining the amount subject to the Federal tax. 
It is evident that the legacy any benefleiary receives is the 
legacy by the will less the State tax. Finally, transfers to 
charities and benevolent organizations are exempt. 

‘I want to emphasize here that the rates in this amendment 
are not of my choosing. I should like to make them much 
‘lower, but ‘I can not do so without immediately becoming sub- 
jeet to the charge that I am working to produce ‘a Treasury 
deficit. If I had my way, I should leave this field of taxation 
wholly to the States where it properly belongs. 

The rates in my amendment are not, however, oppressive. 
Suppose a decedent leaves an estate of ‘$150,000 equally to 
his wife and four children. Under ‘the existing law, the tex 
would be $1,500; under my bill, the total tax, after allowing 
for the State taxes, would be about $850, of which about $50 
would be taken from the wife’s legacy of $30,000, and about 
$200 from each child's share of 830,000. If the decedent left 
a net estate of $1,000,000 to a single beneficiary, a child, the 
present law taxes the estate $17,500, and my amendment would 
tax the beneficiary $94,300. On the other hand. if the estate 
was distributed equally to a wife and four children, for ex- 
ample, the total taxes under my amendment would ‘be 538,600. 
Thus, the tax rates proposed by my amendment are reason- 
able in the typical case of the distribution of an estate in 
this country to several beneficiaries. 

The estate tax is not a fair tax. Being im on the total 
amount of the estate, it.ordinarily is paid out of the residuary 


estate, not out of any particular legacy. The residuary legatee 


rather than the estate is the real taxpayer, All other bene- 
ficiaries ordinarily escape. This frequently works great hard- 
ship, and usually is contrary to the decedent's wish. The 
residue is frequently the bulk of the estate, passing to the 
nearest and most beloved of the testator. It usually consists 
of a business, lands, stocks, timber, and so on, Which, in the 
case of a large estate, must be sold at a forced sale to pay 
the transfer taxes. The tax is a heavy drain upon capital, and 
is highly injurious to eredit. The inheritance tax I propose 
is broken up among the various beneficiaries, as it should .be, 
and no one beneficiary of the estate is forced to pay for the 
transfer to all the beneficiaries. There need be no forced sales 
of property in the estate, for each beneficiary has the privilege 
of paying the tax on his share outright, 

Again, the estate tax results in situations the decedent could 
not have intended. Thus, in Y. M. C. X. against Davis, de- 
cided February 18, 1924, by the Supreme Court, a testator left 
her residuary estate to the V. M. C. A. and certain other beney- 
olent organizations. ‘The executor brought an action to deter- 
mine whether the tax should be paid gut of the residue which 
was given to these benevolent organizations or out of the vari- 
ous specific legacies. The court properly held under the law 
that the tax would be payable out of the residue, thereby 
greatly reducing the amount received by these charitable, edu- 
cational, and religious organizations. Obviously, we should 
avoid this result if we can, and it can be avoided. Each bene- 
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ficlary should pay his own transfer tax. It is wrong for the 
residuary legatee, often a charity, or the chief object of the 
decedent’s bounty, to have to pay the taxes for the whole 
estate. 

Finally, we have adopted the theory in the income tax that 
the tax should be graduated with reference to the amount of 
income received by each taxpayer—that is, that it should be 
graduated with reference to ability to pay. Should not the 
same theory apply to a transfer tax? Should it not also be 
graduated with reference to the ability of the recipient to pay 
the tax out of what he receives? There is surely no logie in 
reducing his share merely because a large estate was given 
other persons, 

In conclusion I want to say again that I believe that the 
Federal Government should not lay heavy taxes upon the trans- 
mission of an estate. The heir of the decedent finds his only 
title to the possession of the estate in the laws of the State, 
and he only secures transmission of it through the courts and 
other officials of the State. This tax, then, technically and 
preeminently belongs to the States. It is a material source 
of revenue to them; it is a relatively small source of revenue, 
only about 3 per cent, to the Federal Government. But if we 
are to have a program involving some sort of legacy taxes, we 
should surely adopt an inheritance tax, which from every prac- 
tical and theoretical point of view is a sounder tax than an 
estate tax. I should favor a material reduction of the rates 
of this tax, 

But the majority of the House has adopted an estate tax 
with rates reaching a climax of 40 per cent. 

The Committee on Finance has decreased the maximum rate 
to 25 per cent, but it is apparent that the fiscal program worked 
out by the majority requires at least $100,000,000 of revenue 
from this source. If we are to raise this amount of revenue 
by taxing transfers by death, let us by all means adopt the 
method which is most equitable to the taxpayer; let us not 
further increase his burdens by an unsound and unfair levy. 
Once the inheritance tax is substituted for the estate tax, we 
have made a good start on the problem. We will then have 
the basis of a sound system of taxation, and at a later date, 
we can lower the rates, in order that this tax may mainly 
be used by the States, as it properly should be. Let us not 
be deceived by false arguments of administrative simplicity 
into continuing any longer an unfair form of tax, which 
authorities, State and National, agree in condemning. 


APPENDIX 


EXPLANATION OF THE WALSH INHERITANCE TAX AMENDMENT, SECTION 
BY SECTION 


SECTION 


This section contains definitions of the terms “executor,” 
“net estate,” “month,” and “collector.” It is identical with 
section 300 of H. R. 6715. 

SECTION 301 


This section provides for the rates of tax upon transfers by 
reason of death. The tax is imposed upon the value of the bene- 
ficial interests so transferred, in excess of the exemptions pro- 
vided for in section 304. The rates are graduated with refer- 
ence to the amount of the beneficial interests transferred to 
any one person. In the case of transfers to a surviving spouse 
or child of the decedent, the rates range from 1 per cent of 
the amount of the taxable beneficial interest transferred, not 
in excess of $25,000, to 36 per cent of the amount by which 
the taxable beneficial interest transferred exceeds $5,000,000. 
Transfers to a brother, sister, nephew, or niece of the decedent 
are taxable at these rates, increased by 25 per cent, and trans- 
fers to all other persons at these rates increased by 50 per 
cent. 


SECTION 802 


This section defines the transfers which are taxable under 
this title. In general, transfers of property, at present included 
within the gross estate for the purpose of the estate tax, are 
so taxable. These transfers are specifically— 

(a) Transfers by the laws of intestate succession, or by will, 
including the creation by will of powers of appointment and the 
exercise by will of general powers of appointment. Somewhat 
similar provisions, as to the estate tax, are contained in sub- 
divisions (a) and (f) of section 302 of H. R. 6715. 

(b) Transfers in contemplation of death, except bona fide 
sales for a fair consideration in money or money’s worth. Simi- 
lar provisions as to the estate tax are contained in subdivision 
(e) of section 302 of H. R. 6715. 


(c) Transfers by the decedent, where the decedent had at 
the time of his death the power to change the enjoyment of the 
property interest which he had transferred, or with respect to 
which he had created a trust. Such transfers are likewise tax- 
able, if the decedent relinquished such a power in contemplation 
of death except by a sale for a fair consideration. A similar 
provision occurs in subdivision (d) of section 302 of H. R. 6715. 

(d) Other transfers by reason of the death of the decedent, 
including 

(1) The consummation in a suryiving spouse of dower, 
curtesy, or statutory rights in lieu thereof. A similar provi- 
ee is contained in subdivision (b) of section 302 of H. R. 

15. 

(2) The acerual to the survivor of complete title to property 
held in joint tenancy or in tenancy by the entirety. This pro- 
vision is similar to subdivision (e) of section 302 of H. R. 6715. 

(3) The receipt by any beneficiary of insurance under 
policies taken out by the decedent on his own life. A some- 
what similar provision occurs in subdivision (g) of section 
302 of H. R. 6715. 


(e) This subdivision, which provides that the transfers 
which are taxable are those enumerated in this section, 
whether the property interests referred to were created or 
arose or were relinquished before or after the enactment of 
ae act, is similar to subdivision (h) of section 302 of H. R. 

BECTION 303 


This section provides that taxes upon transfers shall be com- 
puted upon the total value of all the beneficial interests trans- 
ferred to the same person in any manner by the death of the 
decedent. It further provides that transfers to persons not in 
being, or transfers subject to contingencies, shall be deemed 
to have been transferred to the estate and so taxed. No 
further tax is to be collected at the time the interests or 
persons are ascertained except in the case of the exercise of a 
general power of appointment. 


SECTION 804 


This section exempts from the tax imposed by this title an 
amount not in excess of $25,000 transferred to a surviving 
spouse, $10,000 to a child, and, in the case of a transfer to any 
other person, an amount not in excess of $5,000 of the total value 
of beneficial interests transferred to such person. 

Transfers to the benevolent organizations specified in para- 
graph (3) of subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 303 of H. R. 
6715 are likewise exempted. 


BECTION 305 


This section provides for the method of valuing the bene- 
ficial interests transferred to any person by a resident or non- 
resident decedent. In calculating the value of a terminable 
right to receive income, such as an annuity, or a remainder 
after the termination of such an interest, the American Ex- 
perience Tables of Mortality are to be used. There will not 
be included in the value of a beneficial interest the value of 
property which can be identified as having been received by the 
decedent as a share in the estate of any person who died 
within five years prior to the decedent’s death—or in exchange 
for property so received—where a Federal estate or inherit- 
ance tax was paid by the prior decedent on account of the 
transfer of such property. This provision corresponds to 
paragraph (2) of subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 303 of 
H. R. 6715. 

Finally, amounts actually paid from any beneficial interest 
on account of estate, succession, legacy, or inheritance taxes 
to any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia are to be 
deducted therefrom in determining the amount.of the transfer 
subject to the Federal tax. Although there is no similar pro- 
vision in H. R. 6715, as reported by the Committee on Finance, 
it is clear that the amount of the legacy received by any per- 
son is the amount given by the decedent less the amount of 
the taxes upon its transfer. It is therefore equitable to de- 
duct the State inheritance taxes in determining the amount of 
the transfer subject to the Federal tax, . 


SECTION 808 
The gross estate is here defined in terms exactly similar to 
those of section 302 of H. R. 6715. 
SECTION 307 
The deductions from the gross estate here provided for in 


determining the value of the net estate are exactly similar to 
those set forth in section 303 of the existing law. 
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SECTION 208 
This section with the changes made necessary by the adop- 
tion of an inheritance tax instead of an estate tax corresponds 
to section 304 of H. R. 6715. 


SECTION 809 


This section is section 305 in H. R. 6715. 
SECTION 310 


In order that the tax may be paid by each beneficiary in 
respect of the property transferred to him, it is here provided 
that each such person shall be liable to the executor for the 
amount of the tax on such transfer. Likewise, in order to avoid 
the hardship of a forced sale, in order to pay the tax on any 
property included in the gross estate, it is provided that each 
heneficiary may at his option pay the tax outright, instead of 
having it deducted from the property transferred to him. 

Tf the will or other instrument of transfer provides for the 
payment of the tax out of specific property, the executor may 
so pay it without affecting the rights of the United States. 

If the fax paid by or out of property transferred to any per- 
son exceeds that for which he is liable, he is entitled to re- 
imbursement or contribution from the estate or other benefici- 
aries. 

SECTIONS 311 TO 823 

The administrative provisions of the estate tax are adapt- 
able to the administration of the inheritance tax without sub- 
stantial change. The sections of the estate tax title so re- 
tained—and renumbered—are sections 306 to 318, inclusive. 

Subdivision (b) of seetion 314 of the estate-tax title, which 
provided for reimbursement of any beneficiary of any portion 
of the tax paid out of his share of the estate in certain cases, 
has been stricken out as uniecessary, in view of the provisions 
of section 810 (b) above discussed. 


Ta 1.—Table comparing estate eed wen inheritance tan under Walsh 
amen 
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State estate and inher- 
itatoa — which is provided in the Walsh amendment, since the taxes vary in 
the different States. 


Tarun 2.— Estate tas returns from January 16, 1922, to December 31, 1922 


Returns are required if gross estate exceeds $50,000, „Net estate” is 
gross estate“ less statutory deductions, one of which is an exemp- 
tion of $50,000 


Number of estates making returns 
Noi net eathte ter eee 
Total net estate: 
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Taste 3.—Amounts of estate 
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Tant 4.—Tabte shoring — States which impose an estate, inherit- 
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1 Plus $5,000 of value of dower or curtesy. 
Plus half the community property. 

Plus distributive share of surviving sponse, 
t Whole estate, 

* Plus an tare of real property. 
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TABLE 5.—Inħeritance-tav receipts as reported by the State treasurers 
of the several States for 1920 


* (No inheritance tax law.) 
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TABLE 5.—Inheritance-taz receipts as reported by the State treasurers 
of the several States for 1920—Continued 


S . r GUE | 
155, 067. 82 
Oregon 2 214, 215. 34 
F E EA ee ae 10, 198, 718. 06 
Rhode Selangor 1, 403, 306. 20 
South Carolina. (No inheritance tax law.) 
South Dakota. 202, 271. 06 
Tennessee 875, 878. 00 
Texas 227. 30 
Utah 525, 038. 08 
Vermont. 140, 502. 99 
Virginia 199, 538. 00 
ie 10 7 
est Virginia . 2 
Wisconsin 1, 265, 456. 73 
Wyoming. 
treasurer and no report made to the State treasurer, 


57, 361, 592. 99 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I apologize 
for reading this address to the Senate, but it is such an im- 
portant subject that I thought perhaps I could best present the 
views of the minority by reading it so that it would be clear in 
the Recorp and in chronological order; and I went to the 
trouble to present a history of the manner in which the Na- 
tional Government has attempted since its inception to handle 
this problem. I do hope the result may be, if the Senate adopts 
the amendment, that the House will see its way clear to concur 
in it, and that we will get back to this fair, just tax, and remove 
the inequalities and the burdens and the hardships and the 
injustices of the present tax. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am very much interested in the Sen- 
ator’s statement. There is only one point I should like to in- 
quire about. 

Under the existing law an estate is not permitted to deduct 
in its return the amount of taxes paid to the State, which to me 
seems very unfair, because it never reaches any of the heirs 
or the beneficiaries at all Is there any provision in the minor- 
ity amendment to permit the deduction of the amount paid to 
the State? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment proposed 
by the minority, through me, credits the legacies received by 
the beneficial interests with the taxes which have been paid 
to the several States. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is all right, then. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The tax then is rated upon 
the total amount received by the beneficial interests less the 
State tax paid. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is very equitable. That is why I 
was inquiring. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. As I understand, under the present law $50,- 
000 is exempted from any tax. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. DIAL. Under the Senator's amendment he starts with 
$25,000. What is the total amount that is possible to be 
exempt? Does it depend upon the number of devisees? I 
do not quite catch that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In order to raise revenue 
it was necessary to begin to levy an inheritance tax upon a 
small beneficial interest. Had the exemption been made $50,- 
000, as it is made under the present law, in case of an estate 
tax it would be impossible to get anywhere near this amount 
of revenue; so it seemed wisest and best to make the ex- 
emption less. Thus, the exemption for a spouse and a child 
is made $25,000, and, as I said a few minutes ago, the ex- 
emption for a collateral heir is less. 

Mr. DIAL. I do not quite catch that. Assuming that a 
man with a wife and, say, five children left a will giving 
the wife $25,000 and the children $10,000 each. That would 
be an estate of $75,000; but let us take an estate of $50,000: 
Would they pay any more under the Senator’s bill on a $50,- 
000 estate? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a very proper ques- 
tion. If an estate of $50,000 is left, under the estate tax of 
the present law, the estate would pay no tax at all. 

Mr. DIAL, That is what I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Under the amendment pro- 
posed by me the wife, the spouse, would pay no tax. She would 
have an exemption of $25,000. The son who receives $25,000 
has an exemption of $10,000, and he would pay a small tax, 1 
per cent tax on $15,000, which would be $150, 


Mr. DIAL. Suppose, though, the man left five sons. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If he left five sons and had 
an estate of $125,000? 

Mr. DIAL. No, no; I want to know what would happen in 
case he left an estate of $50,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If he left an estate of $50,- 
000, then everybody would be exempt. Nobody would have to 
pay anything, each son getting $10,000 and the wife $10,000. 

Mr. DIAL. Suppose he left 10 sons? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They would not have to pay 
anything. Nobody would have to pay anything. 

Mr. DIAL. Therefore, under the Senators amendment it is 
possible to exempt from any taxes a larger estate than under 
the present law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But when the decedent 
leaves a large sum to a stranger, the tax is multiplied 50 per 
cent over the tax that a wife or child would have to pay. Does 
the Senator understand that? 

Mr. DIAL. I gather that from the bill. 

Mr, McKELLAR and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee, 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to know if the 
Senator will not perfect his amendment by putting in on page 
24 of his amendment, after line 12, the following: Make a new 
subsection, (e), after line 12, and insert: 


Returns upon which such inheritance tax has been determined by 
the commissioner shall constitute public records, and shall be open 
to examination and inspection as other public records, under the 
same rules and regulations as may govern the examination of public 
documents generally, 


That is exactly the same amendment that has already been 
adopted as to income taxes, and it seems to me it ought to go 
in there. I hope the Senator will accept it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I have no objection to it, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that the same result would be 
effectuated by including in the amendment already adopted the 
words “ inheritance taxes,” or other appropriate words, so as to 
obviate the use of unnecessary language. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will have to be amended anyway, and 
I hope the Senator will permit this amendment to be made. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, with reference to this 
question of exemption that the Senator from South Carolina 
inquired about, I do not see the amount of exemption specified 
in the Senator’s amendment. He says: 


(a) Upon a transfer to a husband, wife, child, adopted child, parent, 
or grandchild of the decedent: 

One per cent of the amount of the beneficial interests passing to 
such person not in excess of $25,000. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is reading from 
the section that gives the basic rates. If the Senator will turn 
to page 7, section 304, he will find the exemptions: 


The following transfers shall be exempt from taxation under this 
title, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Then, considering that, would there be 
any conflict between that proyision and the other one? Here 
the Senator provides a 1 per cent tax on all beneficial interests 
not in excess of $25,000. That would not seem to contemplate 
any exemption. Oh, yes; there is a provision above that which 
Says: 

In excess of the exemptions provided in subdivision (a) of sec- 
tion 304. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. Reading the two sec- 
tions together, they interlock, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see. s 

The Senator. referred to the amount of tax imposed by the 
States as not being as large as he supposed. Upon a little 
inquiry regarding that, I find that every State in the Union 
except Alabama and Florida have these inheritances or estate 
taxes—what are called death taxes by some writers—and some 
of them amount to quite a good deal. è 

Professor Belknap, of the University of Louisville, says 
that— 


The Federal Government raises less than 4 per cent of its revenue 
from the estate tax. New Jersey, on the other hand, estimated that 
in 1923 death taxes would yield 30 per cent of her revenue, more 
than she expected to get from any other single source. Of this 


amount she raised about 60 per cent from nonresident estates. In 
California, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania death taxes appear to be 
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the second-largest sources of State revenue. In New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island they are the third largest source of rey- 
enue, and the recent doubling of rates in Illinois has brought them 
up to an important place in that State. 


So it seems that the States are increasing their rates. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; but the total inherit- 
ance tax raised by all the States in the Union amounts to only 
$57,000,000, while the total estate tax raised by the National 
Government in 1923 amounted to $126,000,000, That is more 
than twice as much as the amount collected by all the States 
put together. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
high. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have the floor. I am asking the 
Senator a question, I will yield to the Senator from New 
York in a minute. All the States, though, have increased 
these taxes exgept, I believe, California, and they began along 
about 1910. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. California is one of the 
highest States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. California has lowered her rates. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have here a statement 
with the rates of all the States, and I find that California's 
rate runs from 1 per cent to 40 per cent. The Philippine 
Islands is the highest—1 per cent to 60 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Professor Belknap says: 


According to Professor West, $10,000,000 were collected in that 
year (1910). In 1921 the total collections amounted to something 
over $221,000,000, twenty-two times as much as had been collected 
11 years before. This increase came from five sources, 


And so forth. I quite agree, however, that the plan for an 
inheritance tax instead of an estate tax is preferable. I think 
that is a very wise thing. 

For instance, under the law as it stands now, Professor 
Belknap states this further: 


The Federal estates tax rate now runs to 25 per cent of an estate. 


That is the present law. 


A bill recently passed the House raising this to 40 per cent and in- 
cluding all gifts. Should this become a law— 


Now, this is the peculiar thing that will happen under the 
estate tax law instead of the inheritance tax— 


Should this become a law the fortune of an American living and 
dying in Manila, if bequeathed outside of the family and exceeding 
$10,000,000, would be taxed upon that excess at the top rate of 104 
per cent by the Federal and Philippine Governments. Were it partly 
in a corporation whose property was in Wisconsin, the rate would 
go to 144 per cent. If this corporation were incorporated in West 
Virginia, 35 per cent would be added, making 179 per cent. If the 
certificate were in a Seattle safety vault, we should add 40 per cent 
more, making 219 per cent. If the transfer office of the corporation 
were in Denver, we should add 16 per cent, making 235 per cent. If 
the corporation had also taken out incorporation papers in Idaho, 
add 15 per cent, making a total of 250 per cent. If the courts of 
Oregon and Illinois held their own States respectively as the proper 
States of domicile, we should add 25 to 30 per cent respectively and 
have a tax rate in the highest brackets of 305 per cent of the estate, 
and that without leaving the territory under the Stars and Stripes. 
And yet we laugh at the German edict that death taxes shall not 
exceed 90 per cent of an estate. 


That seems to be a pretty strong argument in favor of the 
inheritance rather than the estate-tax plan. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I saw a table recently which 
attempted to show the extent to which big estates are broken 
up by taxes. Of course, as the Senator has stated, there are 
three sources of taxing property that passes through death, 
the State tax, the national tax, and the transfer tax, but this 
table included the administration tax, as it was called, mean- 
ing the administration expenses, which are very high. When 
the administration taxes and these three other taxes were 
added, there was a big shrinkage in these large estates, but 
one of the chief items, one of the largest items, was the ad- 
ministration expenses. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, How much revenue does the Senators 
plan raise? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. About $100,000,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Somewhat less than the reyenue now de- 
rived under the estate-tax plan. 


Our rates are already very 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Somewhat, although it is 
possible it may be even more, because of the heayy exemp- 
tions. The revenué to the National Government often depends 
upon how many people of great wealth die in a year. I do 
not know whether the Senator has observed that the revenue 
to the National Government for the last four years has de- 
creased each year. In 1920 it was $163,000,000, and this past 
year it was $126,000,000. There has been a steady decline. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘There are only about 13,000 estates on 
the list, and the revenue is approximately $130,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say, before final 
action upon this amendment, that the Finance Committee, 
without regard to party differences, has for the last eight 
years at least been practically a unit in favor of an inherit- 
ance as against an estate tax. In 1918 the committee, as I 
now recall it, unanimously agreed on the substitution of the 
inheritance-tax principle for the estate-tax principle. I was 
then chairman of the committee, and a strong advocate of that 
plan, Senator Penrose, the ranking member of the minority, 
was also a strong advocate of it, and the present chairman of 
the Finance Committee, the distinguished Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], was also very much in fayor of it. 

In dividing up the work among the majority Members at 
that time the distinguished and brilliant Senator from Missis- 
sippi, Mr. John Sharp Williams, was requested to prepare a 
substitute for the bill as it had passed the House, which carried 
the estate-tax principle, embodying the inheritance-tax princi- 
ple. He prepared the amendment with great care, and it was 
adopted by the committee and afterwards adopted by an over- 
whelming majority in the Senate; unanimously, as a matter 
of fact, I believe. The House, however, refused to concur, and 
after protracted discussion it was found necessary for the Sen- 
ate to abandon its position. 

I haye been in favor of the principle ever since, in favor of 
it because it is inherently fair, and the estate-tax method is 
inherently unequal and unfair, I am delighted to know that 
the Senator from Utah, speaking for the majority, is disposed 
to accept this amendment. I want to say that the amendment 
as prepared by Senator Williams was not, in my judgment, 
anything like so good as the amendment which has been 
worked out by the minority under the leadership of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has given a great deal of labor and a great deal of 
hard, intelligent work to its preparation; and after he had 
prepared it certain amendments to make it more equal and 
more just to all interests were suggested, to which he very 
readily assented. I do not think a piece of legislation since 
I have been here has been better worked out than has this sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and I hope there will be no opposition to its adoption. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, on each occasion during 
my Service in the Senate when an estate tax or an inheritance 
tax has been proposed I have taken the liberty of making a 
very few observations, and I crave the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate for just a few moments at this time. 

If we were a vast centralized government, with none of the 
characteristics of a federal union, I would make no protest 
whatsoever against a fairly heavy inheritance tax; but in 
view of the fact that we are still a Federal Union of States 
and may remain so for a few years to come—although how 
long we will remain so I am not prepared to say—I do want 
to enter my protest against this increasing invasion of the 
5 of taxation supposedly at the command of the several 

tates. 

I think as we sit here in the Capitol at Washington and 
enact tax laws we are apt to get into a frame of mind which 
causes us to forget that there are any other taxes but Federal 
taxes. The fact is that many States of the Union are desper- 
ately bard put to it to find means for running the Stata 
governments. 

This proposal of the Senator from Massachusetts, while it 
is based, in my judgment, upon a principle infinitely superior 
to the estate tax itself, proceeds in its upper brackets to take 
so much money away from the States—and I use that term 
advisedly—that it is going to make it all the more difficult 
for our State governments to survive. I think he said in his 
colloquy with the Senator from Florida a moment ago that the 
Federal Government is now collecting something like three 
times as much money under the estate tax as all the States put 
together are collecting. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Twice as much. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Twice as much. Of course, there is a 


good reason for that, the reason being that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has stepped in and preempted the field. The States 
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can not raise their rates any further, for if they did, their rates, 
combined with the Federal rates, would mean confiscation. 

The problem would not be so difficult, either, were it not for 
the fact that each State has a different law, and in many, many 
instances one estate is taxed in three different States in the 
Union in addition to being taxed by the Federal Government. 
and I have heard it stated that estates, after paying inherit- 
ance taxes in three States and paying the Federal taxes, have 
dlisappeared entirely, nothing being left of the estates. The 
Senator from Florida, I think, has referred to that. 

To illustrate the desperation of some of the States in the 
matter of obtaining revenue, let me remind the Senate that 
many of them have been forced to resort to a State income tax 
piled upon a Federal income tax. We gayly discuss income 
taxes here, forgetful that many States are now imposing income 
taxes that are considerably burdensome. : 

More than that, I would like to remind the Senate that the 
Governor of the State of New York only this year, in a public 
and official utterance, called attention to the desperate situation 
in which the municipalities of that State are left, not only the 
State itself as a State government but municipal governments, 
and actually proposed—tentatively, of course; I am not certain 
that he committed himself to it—giving the right to the cities 
of the State to impose a local income tax. J think that pro- 
posal must come from a feeling of utter desperation as to how 
these States are to get money with which to support their gov- 
ernments, and the municipalities in turn to get their money. 

If the proceeds of this tax were in part contributed to the 
Several States in which collected, there would be little if any 
eomplaint. The trouble is that the long arm of the Federal 
Government has reached down practically into the State treas- 
uries, and the money is taken out and brought to Washington. 
The cost of State government is not decreasing; indeed, it 
tends to increase. The burden of debt of the several States is 
increasing. The burden of debt in the municipalities all over 
the country is increasing; and yet it seems that the harder 
the time the States have to get along the harder we make it 
for them to get along by legislation passed at Washington. 

I know perfectly well that this amendment is to pass. I re- 
gret it. It is going to make it more difficult than ever for the 
people in their communities to support their government. 
Therefore, if there is not to be a roll call—and I shall not de- 
mand it—I merely want fo state for the purpose of the RECORD 
that I am opposed to the program. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shared with the Senator 
from New York the impression that large estates were being 
very much dissipated by the imposition of very heavy taxes, 
but I had presented to me à table covering 25 of the largest 
estates in the country, an investigation having been made 
for the purpose of detérmining just how much of the estates 
was confiscated by reason of taxes. Out of those 25 estates 
only 1 of them lost 30 per cent of the estate by reason of 
taxes, and in the table were included not only the State tax 
and the national tax and fhe transfer tax, but a tax that was 
not fair to include for the purpose of a taxing standard, 
namely, the administration expenses. With the administra- 
tion expenses included with all the other taxes, this special 
investigation, made by a person who was interested in the 
subject, showed only one estate where there was a shrinkage 
of more than 30 per cent. I think that may be helpful to the 
Senator, in view of the fact that he seems to feel that there 
has been u disposition to take all the property of the estates. 

Mr. KING. Is it the Senator’s position that from the in- 
vestigation made in the aggregate no estate suffered a reduc- 
tion in excess of 30 per cent for high taxes? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. For all taxes, including ad- 
ministration fees. 

Mr. KING. I think that the figures which have been pre- 
sented to the Senator must have been erroneous, because estates 
have been brought to my attention in the West, where the 
property of decedents was located in three States—California, 
Nevada, and Utah—and the aggregate amount paid to the 
pan and to the Federal Government practically consumed the 

tes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
that the table which was sent to me was prepared by a person 
who wanted to show just what the Senator is contending. He 
was attempting to show and did show that a very large volume 
of the estate was taken in the payment of taxes when death 


occurred, But his figures only showed that one estate averaged 
more than 50 per cent. 

I think, and I bélieve the Senator thinks, that 25 per cent is 
an enormous levy to put upon an estate. I do not think any 
such rate should be levied. I agree with the Senator from New 
York that this field ought to be left to the States, When the 
National Government goes into the field we ought to keep the 
rates as low as possible, but it would be better if we kept out 
of the field. I am not in favor of the high rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senate Finance Committee 
is not satisfied with the House provision. A majority of the 
committee decided at that time to insert the provisions of ex- 
isting law instead of the House provision, and so reported to 
the Senate. The question as to an inheritance tax was dis- 
cussed in the committee, and I have no doubt that every mem- 
ber of the committee will agree that it was approved almost 
unanimously by the committee. I knew that there would be 
an amendment prepared in the way ef an inheritance-tax pro- 
vision to take the place of the estate tax, and that it would be 
offered as a substitute for the estate-tax prow as reported 
to the Senate. 

I am in favor of leaving the inheritance tax entirely to the 
States. I think the Government of the United States ought to 
collect whatever proportion of its revenues it feels compelled 
to raise from an income tax. I believe an income tax ought 
to be left entirely to the Government of the United States and 
an inheritance tax ought to be left entirely to the States. 
The Government of the United States has nothing whatever 
to do with the transfer of title of property of decedents. The 
State gives the title. Therefore I was in hopes that we could 
arrange a revenue bill to raise whatever revenue might be 
necessary by income tax through the Federal Government and 
leave the inheritance tax entirely to the States. I agree with 
all that has been said by every Senator who has spoken on 
the matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator feel that the wiser plan 
would be for the States not to attempt to impose any income 
tax at all and for the Federal Government not to attempt to 
impose an inheritance tax or an estate tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is my belief. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, it has nothing to do with the 
pending question; but the Senator from Utah is a great author- 
ity on taxation and expenses of government. Does he see no 
hope for the future that we may finally reduce taxation upon 
the people and the people may be encouraged with some little 
hope that they can keep at least a portion of what they earn? 
Seriously, I think the Government ought to reduce its ex- 
penses. It is getting so that it makes everybody feel that the 
Government is exacting more than its share. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I had the time I would like to eall the atten- 
tion of the country and of the Senate to the rate of increase in 
taxes in every State in the Union. I mean State, county, city, 
school district, and extra taxes that are imposed by the State 
legislature and other legislative bodies of the States. It is 
appalling to consider the figures and see the results. I do not 
see how the people of the United States are going to continue 
to pay the taxes that are imposed upon them, particularly by 
the States. During the war we had high governmental taxes. 
It was necessary on account of the war. But the taxes as they 
exist to-day are a mere bagatelle, so far as the Nation is con- 
cerned, compared with the amount of tax imposed by the States. 
To see the percentages of increase in the States in the last 10 
years is enough to make a person feel that the tax burdens are 
more than the people can possibly stand. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr, President, will the Senator yield just 
a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? : 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is rather a bright outlook, it seems 
to me, in the situation in Florida, where they have no income 
and no inheritance tax, and they propose a constitutional 
amendment that will prohibit the legislature from imposing any. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest that Florida entertains a lot 
of people who go down there for the winter and the hotel 
people get a very large return from them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just by way of answer to the Senator from 
Florida I want to remind him that the Florida State tax col- 
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lects from the people of Florida nearly three times as much as 
the national tax collects from the people of Florida. I want 
to say about that it is about the lowest there is in all the States 
I find that some of the States have a State tax that is nearly 
20 times the amount of the tax paid by those people to the 
Federal Government. Florida, notwithstanding it is only three 
times as much, I think is at the foot of the ladder. But I did 
not intend to discuss that fact. The Senator from Arkansas 
brought out the discussion. 

So far as I am concerned I would like to have the Senate 
agree to the amendment offered by thé Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and then the whole question will be in conference. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. StWuoxs! has given a 
history of just what happened in 1918. The Senate Finance 
Committee and the Senate as a body were unanimously against 
an estate tax and voted an inheritance tax which is similar at 
least in substance to the tax proposed to be imposed here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the basis of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. There is no need for me to mention 
names, but there was one of the conferees on the part of the 
House who would not yield and who would not sign a report, 
who simply said that the whole measure would fail unless the 
Senate conferees yielded. It was during war times. We had 
to obtain additional money. We had to have the bill passed 
to get the money, and we had to have it quickly. For that 
reason and that only did the conferees of the Senate yield. 

I again express the hope that the Senate will agree to the 
amendment, and then the whole question will be in conference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator state whether any 
arrangement has been made in the administration of the estate 
tax or the proposed inheritance tax by which the executors of 
the estate may finally be relieved from responsibility after 
payment has been made? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it has. He will 
find that covered fully in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the vote is taken on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachuestts, there are certain amend- 
ments beginning on page 154 of the bill, which cover the ad- 
ministrative features of the estate tax title. Those amend- 
ments ought to be agreed to before the rates are avreed to. I 
take it for granted that the Senator from Massachusetts will 
agree that that is the regular order, and I ask that those 
amendments be agreed to first. They apply to the inheritance 
tax just as they apply to the estate tax, and every amendment 
that has been reported by the committee ought to be adopted 
before we agree to the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 
Ihe first amendment is on page 154, line 19. That is only a 

question of the rate of interest that we have changed through- 
out all the different paragraphs and sections of the bill. Per- 
haps we could hasten it if I would make just one statement. 
The amendments to the estate tax are identical with the amend- 
ments that have already been agreed to by the Senate in the 
corporation and individual tax provisions. Therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments beginning on page 154 
and down to the close of the estate title on page 170, line 12, 
be agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
guest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendments referred to indicated by the Senator from Utah 
are agreed to en bloc. a 

The amendments are as follows : 

In section 305 (c), on page 154, line 19, after the words 
“rate of,” strike out “5 per cent” and insert “6 per cent,” so 
as to read: 

(c) If the time for the, payment is thus extended, there shall be 
collected as a part of such amount interest thereon at the rate of 6 
per cent per annum from the expiration of six months after the due 
date of the tax to the expiration of the period of the extension. 


In section 305, on page 154, after line 21, insert: 
(d) The time for which the conrmissioner may extend the time for 


payment of the estate tax imposed by Title IV of the revenue act of 
1921 is hereby increased from three years to five years. 


In section 308 (a), on page 155, line 23, after the word “ regis- 
tered,” strike out “ mail” and insert mail, but such deficiency 
Shall be assessed only as hereinafter provided”; and on page 
155, line 2, after the word “section,” strike out “900” and 
insert 1000,“ so as to read: 

Sec, 308. (a) If the commissioner determines that there is a defi- 
clency in respect of the tax imposed by this title, the executor, except 
as provided in subdivision (d), shall be notified of such deficiency by 
registered mail, but such deficiency shall be assessed only as hereinafter 


provided, Within 60 days after such notice is mailed the executor may 
file an appeal with the Board of Tax Appeals established by section 
1000. 


In section 308 (b), on page 156, line 5, after the word “ col- 
lector,” strike out “A proceeding in court may be begun, with- 
out assessment, for any purt of the excess of the amount de- 
termined as the deficiency by the commissioner over the amount 
assessed, or for any part of the amount determined by the com- 
missioner if the board determines that there is no deficiency ” 
and insert “ No part of the amount determined as a deficiency 
by the commissioner but disallowed as such by the board shall 
be assessed, but a proceeding in court may be begun, without 
assessment, for the coliection of any part of the amount so 
disallowed. The court shall include in its judgment interest 
upon the amount thereof at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
from the date prescribed for the payment of the tax to the date 
of the judgment,” so as to read: 


(b) If the board determines that there is a deficiency, the amount 
so determined shall be assessed and shall be paid upon notice and 
demand from the collector. No part of the amount determined as 
a deficiency by the commissioner but disallowed as such by the board 
shall be assessed, but a proceeding in court may be begun, without 
assessment, for the collection of any part of the amount so disallowed. 
The conrt shall include in its judgment interest upon the amount 
thereof at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the date prescribed 
for the payment of the tax to the date of the judgment. Such pro- 
ceeding shall be begun within one year after the final decision of the 
board, and may be begun within such year even though the period 
of limitation prescribed in section 310 has expired. 


In section 308 (e), on page 157, at the beginning of line 22, 
strike out “5 per cent” and insert “6 per cent,” so as to 
read: 


(e) Interest upon the amount determined as a deficiency shall be 
assessed at the same time as the deficiency, shall be paid upon notice 
and demand from the collector, and shall be collected as a part of the 
tax, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the due date of the 
tax to the date the deficiency is assessed. 


In section 308 (f), on page 158, line 15, after the words 
“rate of,“ strike out “5 per cent” and insert “6 per cent,” 
so as to read: 


(f) Where it is shown to the satisfaction of the commissioner that 
the payment of a deficiency upon the date prescribed for the pay- 
ment thereof will result in undve hardship to the estate, the com- 
missioner with the approval of the secretary (except where the defi- 
ciency is due to negligence, to intentional disregard of rules and regu- 
lations, or to fraud with intent to evade tax) may grant an extension 
for the payment of such deficiency or any part thereof for a period not 
in excess of two years. If an extension is granted, the commissioner 
may require the executor to furnish a bond in such amount, not 
exceeding double the amount of the deficiency, and with such sureties, 
as the commissioner deems necessary, conditioned upon the payment 
of the deficiency in accordance with the terms of the extension. In 
such case there shall be collected, as a part of the tax, interest on 
the part of the deficiency the time for payment of which is so ex- 
tended, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum for the period of the 
extension, and no other interest shall be collected on such part of 
the deficiency for such period. If the part of the deficiency the 
time for payment of which is so extended is not paid in accordance 
with the terms of the extension, there shall be. collected, as a part 
of the tax, interest on such unpaid amount at the rate of 1 per 
cent a month for the period from the time fixed by the terms of the 
extension for its payment until it is paid, and no other interest shall 
be collected on such unpaid amount for such period. 


In section 310 (b), on page 160, line 22, after the word 
“ section ” strike out 309“ and insert 308,“ so as to read: 


(b) The period within which an assessment is required to be made by 
subdivision (a) of this section in respect of any deficiency shall be ex- 
tended (1) by 60 days if a notice of such deficiency has been mailed to 
the executor under subdivision (a) of section 308 and no appeal has 
been filed with the Board of Tax Appeals, or (2) if an appeal has been 
filed, then by the number of days between the date of the mailing of 
such notice and the date of the final decision by the board. 


In section 311 (a), on page 161, line 5, after the words 
“may be” strike out “assessed at’ and insert “assessed, 
and a proceeding in court for the collection of such tax may 
be begun without assessment, at,” so as to read: 


Src. 311. (a) In the case of a false or fraudulent return with 
intent to evade tax or of a failure to file a return the tax may be 
assessed, and a proceeding in court for the collection of such tax 
may be begun without assessment, at any time. 
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In section 311, on page 161, after line 7, strike out: „(b) 
Were the assessment of the tax is made within the period 
prescribed in section 310 or in this section, such tax may be 
collected at any time by distraint or by a proceeding in court, 
but nothing in this section shall be construed as preventing 
the beginning, without assessment, of a proceeding in court 
for the collection of the tax before the expiration of the 
period prescribed in section $10,” and in lieu thereof insert: 


(b) Where the assessment of the tax is made within the period 
prescribed in section 810 or in this section, such tax may be col- 
lected by distraint or by a proceeding in court, begun within six 
years after the assessment of the tax. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed as preventing the beginning, without assessment, of a 
proceeding in court for the collection of the tax at any time before 
the expiration of the period within which an assessment may be 
made. 


In section 311, on page 161, after line 23, insert: 


(e This section shall not (1) authorize the assessment of a tax 
or the collection thereof by distraint or by a proceeding in court if 
at the time of the enactment of this act such assessment, distraint, 
or proceeding was barred by the period of limitation then in ex- 
istence, or (2) affect any assessment made, or distraint or proceed- 
ing in court begun, before the enactment of this act. 


In section 312 (e), on page 168, line 16, after the words 
“rate of,” strike out “5 per cent” and insert “6 per cent,” so 
as to read: 


(e) If the claim in abatement is denied in whole or in part, there 
shall be collected, at the same time as the part of the claim denied, 
and as a part of the tax, interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum upon the amount of the claim denied, from the date of notice 
and demand from the collector under subdivision (d) of section 308 
to the date of the notice and demand under subdivision (b) of this 
section. If the amount included in the notice and demand from the 
collector under subdivision (b) of this section is not paid in full 
within 80 days after such notice and demand, then there shall be 
collected, as part of the tax, interest upon the unpaid amount at 
the rate of 1 per cent a month from the date of such notice and 
demand until it is paid. 


In section 313, on page 164, after line 23, strike out “ (e) The 
provisions of subdivision (b) shall not operate as à release of 
the gross estate, or any.part thereof, from the lien for any 
deficiency that may thereafter be determined to be due while 
title to such gross estate, or any part thereof, remains in the 
heirs, devisees, or distributees; but if the title to any part of 
the gross estate has passed to a bona fide purchaser for value, 
that part of the gross estate, the title to which has so passed, 
shall not be subject to a lien or to any claim or demand for 
any such tax,” and in lieu thereof insert: 


(e) The provisions of subdivision (b) shall not operate as a release 
of any part of the gross estate from the lien for any deficiency that 
may thereafter be determined to be due, unless the title to such part 
of the gross estate has passed to a bona fide purchaser for value, in 
which case such part shall not be subject to a lien or to any claim 
or demand for any such deficiency, but the lien shall attach to the 
consideration received from such purchaser by the heirs, legatees, 
devisees, or distributees. 


In section 316, on page 168, line 21, after the word “ sec- 
tion,“ strike out the numerals 1009“ and insert 1109,“ so 
as to make the section read: 


Sec. 316. If after the enactment of this act the commissioner de- 
termines that any assessment should be made in respect of any estate 
tax imposed by the revenue act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, or 
the revenue act of 1921, or by any such act as amended, the amount 
which should be assessed (whether as deficiency or additional tax or 
as interest, penalty, or other addition to the tax) shall be computed 
as if this act had not been enacted, but the amount so computed shall 
be assessed, collected, and paid in the same manner and subject to the 
sume provisions and limitations (including the provisions in case of 
delinquency in payment, after notice and demand) as in the case of 
the taxes imposed by this title, except that the period of limitation 
prescribed In section 1109 shall be applied in lieu of the period pre- 
seribed in subdivision (a) of section 310. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetis. I now ask for a vote upon 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not want td 
strain a point, but desires to say that, under the rules of the 
Senate, the amendments which have been proposed by the Sen- 
ate committee to the House text must be first disposed of. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Those amendments have been agreed to by 
unanimous consent, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate ean do anything 
by unanimous consent; but the first question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment in lines 24 and 25, on page 139, 
and line 1, on page 140. Without objection, that amendment is 
agreed to, The Secretary will state the next amendments. 
8 CLARK. On page 140, after line 21, it is proposed 

ike out: 


One per cent of the amount of the net estate not in excess of 
$50,000 ; 

Two per cent of the amount by which the net estate excecds $50,000 
and does not exceed $100,000; 

Three per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $100,000 
and does not exceed $150,000; 

Four per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $150,000 
and does not exceed $250,000; 

Six per cent of the amount by which the net estate excecds $250,000 
and does not exceed $450,000; 

Nine per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $450,000 
und does not exceed $750,000; 

Twelve per cent of the amount by which tlie net estate exceeds 
$750,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000; 

Fifteen per centum of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$1,000,000 and does not exceed $1,500,000; 

Elghteen per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$1,500,000 and does not exceed $2,000,000; 

Twenty-one per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$2,000,000 and does not exceed $3,000,000 ; 

Twenty-four per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$3,000,000 and does not exceed $4,000,000; 

Twenty-seven per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$4,000,000 and does not exceed $5,000,000; 

Thirty per cent of the amount by whieh the uet estate exceeds 
$5,000,000 and does not exceed $8,000,000 ; 

Thirty-five per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$8,000,000 and does not exceed $10,000,000; 


Forty per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$10,000,000, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


One per cent of the amount of the net estate not in excess of 
$50,000 ; 

Two per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$50,000 and does not exceed $150,000; 

Three per cent of the amount by which the net estate 
$150,000 and does not exceed $250,000; 

Four per cent of the amount by which the net estate ‘exceeds 
$250,000 and does not exceed $450,000; 


exceeds 


Six per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
8450, 0% and does not exceed $750,000 ; 

‘Eight per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$750,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000; 

Ten per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$1,000,000 and does not exceed $1,500,000; 

Twelve per cent of the umount by which the net estate exceeds 
$1,500,000 and does not exceed $2,000,000; 

Fourteen per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceedy 
$2,000,000 and does not exceed $3,000,000; 

Sixteen per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$3,000,000 and does not exceed $4,000,000; 

Eighteen per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 


$4,000,000 and does not exceed $5,000,000; 

‘Twenty per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$5,000,000 and does not exceed $8,000,000; 

Twenty-two per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$8,000,000 and does not exceed 810,000,000 and 

Twenty-five per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$10,000,000, 


On page 143, after line 6, to strike out: 


(b) The tax imposed by this section shall be credited with the 
amount of any estate, inheritance, legacy, or succession taxes actually 
paid to any State or Territory or the Distriet of Columbia, in re- 
spect of any property included in the gross estate. The credit allowed 
by this enbdivision shall not exceed 25 per cent of the tax imposed by 
this section. 


On page 144, line 24, after the word “held,” to strike out 
“jointly or as tenants in the entirety by the decedent and any 
other persons,“ and to insert “as joint tenants by the decedent 
and any other person, or as tenants by the entirety by the de- 
cedent and spouse,” 


- 
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On page 145, after line 17, to strike out in the entirety by 
the decedent and spouse, or where so acquired by the decedent 
und any other person as joint tenants and their interests are 
not otherwise specified or fixed by law, then to the extent of 
one-half of the value thereof,” and to insert: 


by the entirety by the decedent and spouse, then to the extent of one- 
half of the value thereof, or, where so acquired by the decedent and 
any other person as joint tenants and their interests are not otherwise 
Bpecified or fixed by law, then to the extent of the value of a-fractional 
part to be determined by dividing the value of the property by the 
number of joint tenants, 


On page 146, line 19, after the word “ interests,“ to strike out 
the word“ right“ and to insert“ rights.” 

On page 148, line 24, after the words “ trustee or,“ to strike 
out “ trustees exclusively for such religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary, or educational purposes; and” and to insert: 


trustees, or a fraternal society, order, or association operating under 
the lodge system, but only if such coutributions or gifts are to be used 
by such trustee or trustees, or by such fraternal society, order, or asso- 
ciation, exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or edu- 
cational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children or 
animals. If the tax imposed by section 301, or any estate, succession, 
legacy, or inheritance taxes, are, either by the terms of the will, by the 
law of the jurisdiction under which the estate is administered, or by 
the law of the jurisdiction imposing the particular tax, payable in 
whole or in part out of the bequests, legacies, or devises otherwise 
deductible under this paragraph, then the amount deductible under this 
paragraph shall be the amount of sueh bequests, legacies, or devises 
reduced by the amount of such taxes; and 


On page 151, at the beginning of line 9, to strike out “ trustees 
exclusively for such religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes within the United States” and to insert: 


trustees, or a fraternal society, order, or association operating under 
the lodge system, but only if such contributions or gifts are to be used 
within the United States by such trustee or trustees, or by such frater- 
nal society, order, or association, exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or for the prevention of 
cruelty to children or animals. If the tax imposed by section 301, or 
any estate, succession, legacy, or inheritance taxes, are, either by the 
terms of the will. by the law of the jurisdiction under which the estate 
is administered, or by the law of the jurisdiction imposing the partie- 
ular tax, payable in whole or in part out of the bequests, legacles, or 
devises otherwise deductible under this paragraph, then the amount 
deductible under this paragraph shall be the amount of such bequests, 
legacies, or devises reduced by the amount of such taxes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendments just stated will be agreed to en bloc. The Chair 
‘hears no objection. 

Now, the question is upon the amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, I think it is time that the 
Senate should adjourn. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one other ameadment relating to the 
gift tax which I do not think will take any length of time and 
which I should like to have disposed of 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next amendment passed over 
is on page 170. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in order to 
perfect the amendment offered by me and unanimousty agreed 
to I offer the following amendment: On page 166 I move to 
strike out lines 5 to 25 inclusive. The Secretary informs me 
that it will be necessary that that amendment ‘be adopted in 
order te complete the record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment win be 
stated. 

The Rrapinc CrerK. On page 166, after line 4, it is proposed 
to strike out subdivision (b), as follows: 

(b) If the tax er any part thereof is paid by, or collected ont of 
that part of the estate passing to or in the possession of, any person 
other than the executor in his capacity as such, such person shall he 
entitled to reimbursement out of any part of the estate still nndis- 
tributed or by a just and equitable contribution by the persons whose 
interest in the estate of the decedent would have been reduced if the 
tax had been paid before the distribution of the estate or whose 
interest is subject to egunl or prior liability for the payment of taxes, 
debts, or other charges against the estate, it being the purpose and 
intent of this title that so far as is practicable and unless otherwise 
directed by the will of the decedent the tax shall be paid ont of the 


estate before tts distribution. If any part ef the gross estate consists 
of proeeeds of policies of insurance upon the life of the decedent re- 
celvable by a beneficiary other than the executor, the executor shall be 
entitled to recover from such beneficiary such -portion of the total 
tax paid as the proceeds, in excess of $40,000, of such policies bear 
to the met estate. If there is more than one such beneficiary, the 
executor shall be entitled to recover from such benefielaries in the 
same rat io. 


Mr. SMOOT. That amendment is all right. It should have 
been agreed to after we agreed to the committee amendments 
in order to clean up the title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, let me understand some 
thing about this proceetling. Apparently the committee has 
stricken out all the provisions with reference to the gift tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only $2,000,000 will be derived from it; it is 
easily evaded, and the committee thought there was no neces- 
sity of imposing the tax. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And there is no substitute for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no substitute for it. All we ask is 
‘that ‘the committee amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. KING. That is the amendment striking out the House 
provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. Tes; the provision on page 170. 

Csi PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 

The Reaprne CLARK. On page 170 it is proposed to strike 
out lines 13 to 25, inclusive, and all of pages 170, 171, 172, 178, 
down to and including the numerals 301“ on line 21. page 
174, as follows: 


Sac. 319. On and after January 1, 1924, a tax equal to the sum of 
the following is hereby imposed upon the transfer of property b 
gift, whether made directly or indirectly, by every person, whether a 
resident or nonresident of the United States: 

One per cent of the amount of gifts not in excess of $50,000 ; 

Two per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed $50.000 and 
do not exceed $100,000; 

Three per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed $100,000 
and do not exceed $150,000; 

Four per cent af the amount by which the gifts exceed $150,000 
and do not exceed $250,000; 

Six per cent af the-amonnt by which the gifts exceed .$250,000 and 
do not exceed $450,000; 

Nine per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed $450,000 and 
do not exceed $750,000; 

Twelve per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed $750,000 and 
do not exceed $1,000,000 ; 

Fifteen per cent of the amount by which ‘the gifts exceed $1,000,000 
and do not exceed 81,500,000; 

Eighteen per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed 81,500,000 
and do not exceed $2,000,000 ; 

Twenty-one per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed 
$2,000,000 and do not exceed $3,000,000; 

Twenty-four per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed 
$3,000,000 and do not exceed $4,000,000 ; 

Twenty-seven per gent of the amount by which the gifts exceed 
$4.000,000 and do not exceed $5,000,000 ; 

Thirty per cont of the amount by which ‘the gifts exceed $5,000,000 
and do not exceed §8,600)000 ; 

Thirty-five per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed 
$8,000,000 and do not exceed $10,000,000 ; > 
Forty per cent of the amount by which ‘the gifts exceed $10,000,000, 

Src. 320. The amount of the gifts subject to the tax imposed ‘by 
‘section 319, in the case of residents, shill be the sum of all the gifts 
made by, such resiient during the calendar year, and in the case of 
nonresidents the sum of all gifts so made of property situated within 
the United States. If the gift is made in property the fair market 
value thereof at the date of the gift shall be considered the amount of 
the gift subject to the tax. 

Where property is sold or exchanged for less than a fair considera- 
tion in money or money's wortii, then the amount by which the fair 
market value ot the property exceeded the consideration received shall, 
for the purpose of the tax imposed by section 829, be deemed ‘a gift, 
and shall be inchided in computing the amount of girts made during the 
calendar year. 

Sec. 321. For the purpose of this tax the amount of the gift subject 
to the tax imposed dy section 310 shail be determined 

(a) Im the cage af a resident, by deducting from the total amount of 
such gifts— 

(1) An exemption of $50,000; 

(2) The amount of all gifts or contributions made within the calen- 
dar year to or for any doues or purpose specified in paragraph (3) of 
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subdivision (a) of section 803, or to the special fund for vocational 
rehabilitation authorized by section 7 of the vocational rehabilitation 
act; 

(3) Gifts the aggregate amount of which to any one person does not 
exceed $500, 

(b) In the case of a nonresident, by deducting from the total amount 
of such gifts 

(1) The amount of all gifts or contributions made within the calen- 
dar year to or for any donee or purpose specified in paragraph (3) of 
subdivision (a) of section 303, or to the special fund for vocational 
rehabilitation authorized by section 7 of the vocational rehabilitation 
act; 

(2) Gifts the aggregate amount of which to any one person does not 
exceed $500. 

Sec. 322. In case a tax has been imposed under section 319 upon 
any gift, and thereafter upon the death of the donor the amount 
thereof is required by any provision of this title to be included in the 
gross estate of the decedent, then there shall be eredited against and 
applied in reduction of the estate tax, which would otherwise be charge- 
able against the estate of the decedent under the provisions of section 
801, an amount equal to the tax paid with respect to such gift; and in 
the event the donor has in any year paid the tax imposed by section 
819 with respect to a gift or gifts which upon the death of the donor 
must be included in his gross estate, and a gift or gifts not required 
to be so included, then the amount of the tax which shall be deemed 
to have been paid with respect to the gift or gifts required to be so 
included shall be that proportion of the entire tax paid on account 
of all such gifts which the amount of the gift or gifts required to be 
80 included bears or bear to the total amount of gifts in that year. 

Sec. 828. Any person who within the year 1924 or any calendar year 
thereafter makes any gift or gifts of an aggregate value in excess of 
$10,000 shall, on or before the 15th day of the third month following 
the close of the calendar year, file with the collector a return under 
oath in duplicate, listing and setting forth therein all gifts and con- 
tributions by him made during such calendar year, and the fair market 
value thereof when made, and also all sales and exchanges of property 
owned by him made within such year for less than a fair consideration 
in money or money’s worth, stating therein the fair market value of the 
property so sold or exchanged and that of the consideration received 
by him, both as of the date of such sale or exchange. 

Sec. 324. The tax imposed by section 319 shall be paid by the donor 
on or before the 15th day of the third month following the close of 
the calendar year, and shall be assessed, collected, and paid in the 
same manner and subject, in so far as applicable, to the same provi- 
sions of law as the tax imposed by section 301. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
that the Senator from Utah is moving to strike out the House 
provision as to the gift tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is a committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that some Sen- 
ators are opposed to striking out that provision and would like 
to have the matter go over until to-morrow, 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any objection to it, I am willing to 
let it go over until to-morrow. I did not know that there was 
any objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In order to make effective 
the tax levied upon inheritances it is necessary to have a.gift 
tax in the bill, otherwise a man may give away all the money 
he wants to before he dies and escape the other tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not under the provision in the bill because it 
can be evaded. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are provisions in the 
po A prevent it, but not the provision the House incorporated 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any objection at all, let it go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it had better go over. x 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that there are other provi- 
sions in the bill which will prevent evasion in that way. For 
instance, there is a presumption which attaches to a gift 
within five years of death. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, so that there will 
be no misunderstanding, the bill takes care of that situation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what I understand; that is the 
reason I make no objection. 

INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT SEVILLE, SPAIN (S. DOC. NO, 106) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, con- 
cerning an invitation extended by the Government of Spain to 
the Government of the United States to participate in an 
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international exposition of the arts, sciences, history, indus- 
tries, commerce, and resources of Spain, Portugal, and the 
Republics of America, which is to open at Seville, Spain, on 
April 17, 1927, and continue throughout that year. 

I join with the Secretary of State in recommending legisla- 
tion by Congress authorizing the acceptance of the invitation 
and an appropriation of $700,000 to enable the United States 
suitably to participate in the exposition. 

It will be observed from the memorandum accompanying the 
report of the Secretary of State that the Departments of the 
Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce are favorable to the ac- 
ceptunce of the invitation and deem that participation in the 
apoioa would be advantageous to the interests of the United 

tates, 

An appropriation is not sought at this time, but merely 
legislation that will enable the acceptance of the invitation and 
the inclusion of the item of appropriation in the estimates to 
be submitted by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe WHITE House, May 7, 1924. 


PROPOSAL OF UNION CARBIDE CO. FOR MUSCLE SHOALS PLANT 
(S. DOC. NO. 105) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the Secretary of War, which the 
Secretary will read, and the accompanying report will be 
printed as a Senate document, if there be no objection. 

The reading clerk read the communication, as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 6, 1924. 
The PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting herewith for the considera- 
tion of the Senate a proposal submitted by the Union Carbide Co., of 
New York, for the lease of the power and nitrate plants and other 
properties, complete, of the Government at Muscle Shoals and Sheffield, 
Ala., and the Waco Quarry. 

Yours very truly, JoHN W. Waexks, 
Secretary of War. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication and ac- 
companying report will be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and printed. 


ADDITIONAL PETITIONS PRESENTED 


Mr. LODGE presented the petition of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety, Sons of the American Revolution, praying an adequate 
appropriation for the complete restoration and repair of the 
frigate Constitution at the Charlestown Navy Yard, “so that 
this glorious relic of our historie past may be safely preserved 
and handed down to future generations of our countrymen as 
a priceless memorial of the heroism of the United States Navy,” 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented the following resolutions of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1924. 
Resolutions memorializing Congress in favor of the passage of legis- 
lation to prevent the manufacture of shoes in factories owned by the 

Federal Government 

Whereas Congress passed on February 11, 1924, Senate bill 794, 
known as Public Act No. 12, which provided for the manufacture of 
shoes, brooms, and brushes by convict labor to supply the requirements 
of the varlous departments of the Federal Government; and 

Whereas such legislation was passed without its purport having been 
adequately brought to the knowledge of the shoe and leather manufac- 
turers throughout the United States, and more particularly the shoe 
manufacturers of this Commonwealth; and 

Whereas the manufacture of such articles would greatly affect the 
shoe industries of this Commonwealth and cause large financial loss to 
such industries, as well as deprive worthy citizens of the Commonwealth 
of lawful employment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts respectfully and 
earnestly urges upon Congress the wisdom of so amending the aforesaid 
Public Act No. 12 of the current year that the United States will not 
engage in the manufacture of shoes by convict labor; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from Massachusetts. 

In house of representatives, adopted April 14, 1924. 

In senate, adopted in concurrence April 17, 1924. 

A true copy. 

Attest: F. W. Cook, 

5 Seoretary of the Commonwweaith, 
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AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an additional amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the tax-reduction bill (H, R. 
6715), which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 6715, the tax-reduction bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


BEN WOOD, W. VA, MINE DISASTER 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an article which appeared in the Wheeling, 
W. Va., Intelligencer of May 1 relative to the Benwood mine 
disaster and lack of miné inspection on the morning of the 
disaster. „ 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 


[From the Wheeling Intelligencer, Wheeling, W. Va., Thursday, May 1, 
1924] 


Two Morse BODIES Taken FROM MINE—FUNERAL Services TO-DAY ror 
Mise Vierrus—Rtuons Bexwoop Mum Was Nor ISSPECTHD—FmRE 
Boss Salm TO BE AN or SECRET SERVICE DEPARTMENT—MATTHEW 
V. Hesron, Postxc as Fme Boss, Worsixe Hers UxpER NAMB OF 
J. J. BOYLE—BROTHER-IN-LAW, Herta ror BODY, TELLS STARTLING 
STORY or VICTIM'S EMPLOYMENT— CHECK Up INDICATES PROPER 
INSPECTION WAS NOT MADE AT MIND MONDAY 


Information secured yesterday by Intelligencer reporters tends to 
confirm. rumors and statements by competent mine autborities that 
the Benwood mine explosion, which cost the lives of more than 100 men 
Monday morning, was caused by incapable or the entire lack of mine 
inspection on the morning of the disaster. 

It is known positively that the supposed J. J. Boyle, fire boss, and one 
of the victims, whe is officially credited with having inspected the mine 
on last Monday morning and marked it safe for working, was actually 
Matthew V. Herron, who was employed by the company as fire boss at 
the Benwood mine without having had any previous experience which 
would qualify hen to pass en such a matter of safety. : 

His brether-in-hw, Matthew L, Craig, 236 Sycamore Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who claimed the body at the Cooey-Bentz morgue last night, 
is authority as to the identity of Herron alias Beyle. 


ENPLOXYED BY GOVERNMENT 


Craig told Intelligence reporters last night Herron was in the em- 
ploy of the Department of Justice of the United States Government, 
and that he had been in the employ of the Government for the past 
eight years In the capacity of a special investigator. 

By a careful check up of the actions of Herron on the morning of 
the fatal explosion he did not make any inspection of the mine; that 
he did not leave his rooming house, 723 Main Street, Benwood, operated 
by Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Galb, until between 6.30 and 7 o'clock, and 
did not heve time to make any inspection of the Interior of the mine 
previous to the time he rede into the mine on the trip with the fore- 
man, George Holliday, sr. 

THEORY CONFIRMED 

This theory confirms the statement made to the Intelligencer 
yesterday by Jerome Watson, chief of the Division of Mines of the 
State of Ohio, and in Benwood at the present time as ‘the official 
representative of the Ohio governor. ; 


Watson said at that time that no accident of the kind could have | 


happened had a proper inspection of the mine been made prior to 
the men entering the mine. 

Herron jeft his home, Ninth and Chess, Monongahela, Pa., Sun- 
day, April 20, and came to Benwood, according to Craig and con- 
firmed by his landlady, who stated he engaged a room there Mon- 
day, April 21. He was employed as fire boss, as shown by ‘the 
official list furnished by the company, entering the mine Monday 
morning, - 


FURNISHED CREDENTIALS 


Credentials furnished the company. by Herron were obviously 
such as to warrant his employment by the company. His brother- 
in-law, however, claims that he had no qualifications for his job 
and that he was here on a secret mission for the Federal Secret 
Service. nhro T 

“Friday night Matfhew received a telephone call from. Pitts- 
burgh to meet certain operative of the Secret Service Depart- 
ment on business which was naturally unknown to me,” said 
Mr. Craig. 

“He spent Saturday and Sunday in Pittsburgh, but failed to 
meet his party. Late Sunday afternoon Herron came out to our 
house and gave me all the information I am now giving to you. 
The responsibility of his mission in Benwood must have weighed 
heavily on his mind, as he tried several times te tell me of it, but 
each time was interrupted by the entrance of members of the 
family.” 


DIDN'T- WANT TO RETURN 
“He left Pittsburgh on the last train Sunday night, after 
remarking that he did not wish to return,“ said Craig. 

His absence from Benwood over the week end was borne out by 
Herron's landlady, who said he returned to his room late Sunday night. 
He had left all jewelry and credentials with his brother-in-law. 

Craig showed several of these credentials to Intelligencer reporters. 

Herron leaves a wife, one daughter, and four sons, a mgther and 
father and four brothers and five sisters. He was a member of the 
Kittanning lodge of Elks, K. of C., and the Pittsburgh lodge of Eagles, 
and 34 years of age. j 

RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate take 
a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I ask the Senator if he will not allow the Senate 
to meet to-morrow at 12 o'clock, for this reason: The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has fixed 11 clock to- 
morrow morning to take up a number of bills that have been 
pending before the committee for some time in an effort to 
dispose of them in executive session. Of course we.can not be 
there and here at the same time. We have moved so rapidly 
to-day I thought perhaps the Senator would agree to meet 
at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will have no vote on the gift tax before 
12 o'clock to-morrow, 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. AN I care about is to get to the individual 
amendments which have been presented and of which there 
are nearly 50. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to bear what the request is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have requested that the Senate take a re- 
cess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. à 

Mr. NORRIS. I was to supplement what the Senator from 
Mississippi has said. I have not been able to be here for 
some time during the consideration of the pending bill when 
there was under consideration some item in which I was in- 
terested and wanted to be present to discuss. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I will change my request, and 
move that the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o’@lock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, May 8, 1924, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Weonespay, May 7, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker, 

The Chaplain, Rey, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who lovest Thy earthly children with infinite love 
that extends to all people and realms of every tongue, abide 
with us. We come to Thee with varied experiences and yet 
with a common desire, which is, that Thou would’st discern 
for us. We would have an altar in our breasts, and at that 
hallowed spot we would confess our sins, renew our VOWS, 
and would ask the Father's blessing. O God of the nations, 
to Thee our country we commend. In great wisdom and in 
bountiful mercy, be Thou the source of all her strength, 'happi- 
ness, and prosperity, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

FELICITATIONS TO FORMER SPEAKER CANNON 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the resolution which I send 
to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from ‘Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of the resolution ‘which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the felicitations of the House of Representatives are 
hereby cordidlly extended to the former Speaker, Hon. Joseph G. 
Cannon, on the eighty-eichth anniversary of his birth, and that he is 
assured of its best wishes for his continued health and happiness; and 

Resolved further, That the Clerk of the House be directed to trans- 
mit this resolution to Mr. Cannon by telegraph, and to send to him 
by mail an engrossed copy. 

[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there obqertien to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, Joseph G. 
Cannon’s record as a Member of this House is inseparably 
interwoven with 50 years of constructive progress of our Na- 
tion. 

When conversing with him only a few days ago, he asked 
to be remembered to his friends in Congress and expressed 
an abiding confidence in the future progress of our country. 

Mr. Cannon's refusal to again be a candidate is the only 
thing that prevents his membership in Congress to-day. 

I am glad to join with my colleagues in the House in ex- 
pressing to Uncle Joe our good wishes; I know our good wishes 
are joined with those of his host of friends throughout the 
eighteenth congressional district of Illinois, who appreciate 
the services he rendered not only to the district that he so long 
represented but to the entire Nation. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

TWO ADDITIONAL JUDGES, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents 
a privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Report from the Committee on Rules on the resolution (II. Res. 
298) for the consideration of the bill H. R. 3318, entitled “A bill 
to provide for the appointment of two additional judges of the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the southern district of New York.” 


AGREEMENTS FOR ARBITRATION OF DISPUTES 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I present another report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents 
another report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Report from the Committee on Rules on the resolution (H. Res. 
200) for the consideration of the bill H. R. 646, entitled “A bill 
to make valid and enforceable written provisions or agreements for 
arbitration of disputes arising out of contracts, maritime transac- 
tions, or commerce among the States or Territories, or with foreign 
nations,” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, I would like to 
ask the attention of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] for a moment. I believe that this makes about eight 
resolutions from the Committee on Rules now on the calendar? 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man what the plan is to go on to consider them. 

Mr. SNELL. We expect to take them up to-morrow and hope 
to finish them. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What is the gentleman’s pro- 
gram? 

Mr. SNELL. As soon as possible we are going to follow out 
the ‘program and take them up in their. order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As they appear on the cal- 
endar? 

Mr, SNELL. Yes; so far as possible. I will say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that we have already had a set- 
back on one bill. I understand that the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] will not be here. That was on the 
program, and we shall have to change it. 


RELIEF FOR FARMERS 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
farm relief, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the subject of farm 
rellef. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, there is no theme 
more widely discussed in the United States to-day than that of 
agriculture, Our papers, both farm journals, weekly news- 
papers. and even the great metropolitan dailies, have carried in 
their editorials, as well as their news columns, splendid dis- 
cussions—constructive discussion for the most part—of the many 
problems that surround this great fundamental business. There 
is scarcely a platform to-day from which men speak where they 
do not Include in the subjects they present to the public dis- 
cussions of this great business, The very fact that our great 
Chautauquas and our great lecture courses find places on their 
programs for constructive discussions on this great business 


-the American farmers than all other causes combined. 


indicate very clearly the unusual interest that is taken in this 
great subject, not only by the people who live in the country 
but also those who live in the cities. 

What is the difficulty with agriculture? Hours could be 
consumed in answering this question and bitter controversy 
possibly aroused as to the whys and wherefores of it. I shall 
not weary the committee with a long, drawn-out discussion, 
The farmer's trouble centers around the lack of an adequate 
price for his products. Measured by its comparative com- 
modity value his dollar is a 60-cent dollar. In other words, the 
exchange value of his commodities is upon that basis. He can 
not survive under such conditions, and the best thought of the 
country should concentrate on this problem and devise ways 
and means by which this great disparity may be removed. 

What shall be done? How shall the price of farm products 
be put on a parity with general commodity prices? What 
sound program can be devised to accomplish this result? Mr. 
Chairman, in my opinion the answer will not be found in 
demagogic appeals or in partisan criticism. It will be found in 
a clear apprehension and a frank acknowledgment of the situa- 
tion on the part of all of our people, both city and country, 
and an equally sincere and earnest effort to meet it fairly and 
justly. It will be found in a careful study of the experience of 
others who have met and mastered like difficulties as they have 
developed in recurring cycles through the years. 

Emphasis must be placed on reducing farm-production cost 
by improved methods and management. Wonderful progress 
has been registered by the American farmers in this regard in 
recent years. He is the best farmer the world knows, whether 
judged by his individual production or by production per unit 
of land. Every help and encouragement should be given him 
to continue this progress. Not only must his best thought be 
given to economical production but a method must be found to 
regulate or handle the surplus of agricultural products. It is 
surely an unsound national policy to force farmers to restrict 
production of foodstuffs in order to secure an adequate price; 
but if another way can not be found to meet the situation, that 
course will be the only one open to them. 

I assert, economically speaking, that in all the history of the 
world there has never been an overproduction of wheat. There 
may have been a breaking down of our transportation systems 
by which these products are carried to hungry humanity; but, 
as a matter of fact, practically every author of political econ- 
omy in the last 100 years has argued very strongly that with 
adequate transportation facilities there can hardly be such a 
thing as overproduction. The remedy lies, my friends, in im- 
proving and building up systems of transportation and distribu- 
tion by which the so-called surplus of crops and production can 
be carried to the hungry millions in other lands. 


CLASS LEGISLATION 


Whenever an effort is made to do something for the farmer 
it is called class legislation, and candor compels me to admit 
that it is class legislation, but it is legislation in an effort to 
put the farmer in the same class with the other people of the 
country. 

I can not overemphasize the evil effect of class legislation 
so far as the farmer is concerned. LI assert that class legislation 
is more largely responsible for the present economic plight of 
It is 
the fundamental cause of all the causes, and the baneful influ- 
ence of this cause will continue until the prime eause is re- 
moved. And, gentlemen, there can be no permanent rehabilita- 
tion of agriculture until there is an abandonment of class legis- 
lation and a denial of special privilege, and until we strike from 
the statute books of the Nation every legislative act whereby 
one class is taxed for the enrichment of another class or one 
section given special privilege at the expense of other sections. 

Owing to the protective tariff which the Government main- 
tains the farmer has to pay a great deal more for what he 
buys than he would have to pay if he could purchase in an open 
market, and at the same time he is compelled to sell his entire 
crop on the basis of what they will give him for it at Liverpool, 
and in direct competition with the entire world. 

The Congress has by its legislation protected the home market 
of the manufacturer by the passage of a high protective tariff 
measure. This measure furnishes no protection to the farmer 
but penalizes him. I therefore believe it to be the sacred 
duty of Congress to pass some bill or legislation that will afford 
relief to the farmer. He is not asking any favors; he is only 
asking a square deal. In my judgment it is not the low prices 
the farmer receives for his products, it is more largely the 
high price he must pay for the things he buys. However, for 
the time being at least it is manifestly impossible to bring the 
prices of the things the farmer must buy down to the level of 
his prices, then the only practical remedy seems to be to raise 
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the prices of agricultural products to the level of manufacured 
products, and this we should attempt to do. 

It is simply a physical impossibility for the farmers to con- 
tinue to buy their supplies in a highly protected market and 
at the same time sell their products for whatever they are 
offered in a foreign market. The millions of farmers who 
have already lost their entire holdings prove this to be true 
beyond question, and the many failures of banks and business 
men as well as farmers, and the hardship and suffering en- 
tailed thereby is most unjust, pitiable, and cruel in the ex- 
treme. 

The farmers of this country have spoken loud enough and 
long enough so that the veriest recluse ought to understand 
they are not looking for the opportunity to borrow money, 
but are trying to convince the “powers that be” that they 
must have an improved market for their products or go out 
of business; that they are entitled to something beyond the 
cost of production. The farmer, like eyeryone else in busi- 
ness, in all fairness, is entitled to a fair profit on the things 
he has to sell; he should also receive a fair return on his 
invested capital and for his labor. Many farmers to-day 
are not receiving the cost production, leaving out of the 
question any return on investment or labor. 

It is maintained and with some merit that the farmer's 
price is a matter of supply and demand. To be sure all the 
unhappy and unfortunate conditions can not be improved by 
legislation. Climate, season, soils, location, and management 
are outside the law. On the other hand, it is foolish to 
assert that legislation has not affected our economic situa- 
tion. The echoes have scarcely ceased in this Chamber from 
the discussion of such a piece of legislation. No laboring 
man needs anyone to tell him the effects of millions of immi- 
grants on his wage scale and his standard of living. No 
railroad man needs to be told of the economic effect of the 
Adamson or the Esch-Cummins laws. Because the farmer is 
not able to pass on the added costs which increased trans- 
portation rates impose on him and what higher wage scale 
demand of him, much of the new legislation has affected him 
unfavorably. 

The tariff is not effective in raising price levels on his export 
surplus. He produces a surplus of a number of the basic 
commodities which must find a market under world conditions. 
He buys by the American market and sells by the world 
market. If he is to survive he must be put on an American 
basis in his selling as well as his buying. ‘To put him on such 
a basis is not doing him a favor. It is simply putting him on a 
par with the rest. It is plain justice, The McNary-Haugen 
bill, now so widely discussed, is directed straight at this price 
inequality which the farmer suffers under because of his pro- 
duction of a surplus which must be exported. The widespread 
demand for this legislation is based on our American gospel 
of the “square deal.” 

The farmer in supporting it is simply asking that he be put 
on equal terms with the rest of the country who have been 
made the beneficiaries of Federal legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, a favorable report on this bill has been ordered 
by the House Committee on Agriculture. Exhaustive hearings 
were held, extending over several weeks. After the hearings 
closed the committee took the bill up, considered it paragraph 
by paragraph, and for more than a month, meeting every day, 
gave it most thorough consideration. Many amendments were 
offered; some rejected, but many were adopted. The bill has 
indeed been completely revised by the committee, so that the 
measure ordered reported may well be called the revised 
MeNary-Haugen bill. I urge every Member of this body to 
study carefully the provisions of this new bill before passing 
judgment upon it. 

It is not my intention.at this time to make an argument in 
favor of the bill, but rather to call the attention of the Members 
of the House as briefly as possible to it. Later on, when the 
bill is brought up for consideration, I shall seek the opportunity 
to present my views and arguments and to tell the House why 
I think the bill should be passed just as speedily as possible. 

Millions of farmers are petitioning us to pass the McNary- 
Haugen bill; they believe that it will help, If this bill is not 
what you think it should be in all respects, allow it to come on 
and let amendments be proposed. If necessary change it until 
a majority in this House can pronounce it good. Let us act 
promptly. Do not postpone the matter until next month or 
next year. The necessity has long existed—the emergency con- 
fronts us—it is a “ condition and not a theory.” 

Those who object to the provisions of the bill ought, in my 
opinion, to turn proposers. The objector sometimes stops 
things—he never moves anything forward. So far as some leg- 
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islation is concerned regarding this big question, proposals are 
in order; the time for objections has long since elapsed. 

The appeals to Congressmen do not come from the farmers 
only, but many bankers, merchants, teachers, and men in other 
lines of business, and club. members are likewise manifesting 
their interest in this legislation in every farming section of 
this country. 

Time waits for no man—the farmer has been waiting for all 
time. Do not let anyone be heard to say that the farmers of 
this country, representing as they do the largest single enter- 
price in the United States, have an equal show with men en- 
gaged in any other business. 

You men from the Atlantic seaboard, from the great manu- 
facturing districts of this country, I beg of you to hesitate be- 
fore condemning this legislation. Permit me to quote from 
an article by the Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript: 


If New England industries were in the stricken condition that the 
farms of the Northwest are, there would not be enough halls in Boston 
to hold the crowds of respectable citizens that would assemble in mass 
meeting to protest to Washington and demand even higher tariff rates 
than those which now make New England industries comparatively safe 


and prosperous behind the protecting walls of the present tariff. This 


the Northwest knows. 


Of course, the Northwest knows this; so does the Middle West, 
so does every farming section in America, and I venture the 
suggestion that if heed is not given the situation by you men 
from this great, prosperous manufacturing section of the coun- 
try that is now thriving on the results of the special privilege 
granted you through the laws of this country that the day is 
not distant when you will learn something of interest from the 
great agricultural sections of the country which you seem now 
to forget. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the roll of committees. 
The Clerk called the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


CHINESE INDEMNITY 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to take up the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res 248) to provide for the remission of further 
payments of the annual installments of the Chinese indemnity. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, calls up a resolution, 
of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A resolution (H. J. Res. 248) to provide for the remission of further 
payments of the annual installments of the Chinese indemnity. 


The SPEAKER, This resolution is on the Union Calendar, 
and the House automatically resolves itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider it. 
The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSsoN] will please take 
the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the resolution (H. J. Res. 248) to provide for the remission 
of further payments of the annual installments of the Chinese 
indemnity, with Mr. Trmson in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 248, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 248) to provide for the remission of 
further payments of the annual installments of the Chinese in- 
demnity 
Whereas by authority of a joint resolution of Congress approved 

May 25, 1908, the President of the United States was authorized to 

remit unto China the sum of $11,961,121.76 of the Boxer indemnity 

fund accredited to the United States, which sum the President on 

December 28, 1908, duly remitted and which, at the request of China, 

was specified to be used for educational purposes; and 
Whereas it is deemed proper as a further act of friendship to remit 

the balance of said indemnity fund amounting to $6,137,552.90 in 
order further to develop the educational and other cultural activities 

of China: Now, therefore, be it f 
Resolved, ete., That the President is hereby authorized, in his dis- 

cretion, to remit to China as an act of friendship any or all further 

payments of the annual installments of the Chinese indemnity due under 

the bond received from China pursuant to the protocol of September 7, 

1901, as modified by Executive order on the 28th day of December, 

1908, pursuant to the authority of the joint resolution of Congress 

approved May 25, 1908, for indemnity against losses and expenses 
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incurred by reason of the so-called Boxer disturbances in China during 
the year 1900, such remission to begin as from October 1, 1917, and to 
be at such times and in such manner as the President shall deem just. 


Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I rise to inquire about the 
time. I am opposed to the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman a member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, on Calendar Wednesday 
there are two hours of general debate, one hour to be controlled 
by the gentleman in charge of the resolution and the other by 
some one in opposition to the measure. The Chair will recognize 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter] to control the 
time on behalf of the committee and the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Recess] in opposition. The gentieman from 
Pennsylvania is reeognized for one hour. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, the resolution before the 
House (H. J. Res. 248) prevides for the remission of further 
payments of the annual installments of the Chinese indemnity 
under the bond of December 15, 1906, such remission “to be 
at such times and in such manner as the President shall deem 
ust.“ 

‘ In the last Congress a similar resolution, which had the 
active and unqualified support of President Harding and the 
Secretary of State, passed the Senate by a unanimous vote. 
It was reported unanimously by your commiftee but failed to 
receive consideration by the House before adjournment. On 
April 29, 1924, your committee again reported the resolution 
with the recommendation that it pass without amendment. 
Again it has the approval of the Secretary of State, who says: 


I am happy to inform you that I approve of the proposal in Its 
present form and am in full sympathy with the provisions of this 
resolution terminating further payments by China to the United 
States upon the Boxer indemnity. 


The amount of the bond for $24,440,778.81, dated December 
15, 1906, received from China pursuant to the protocol of Sep- 
tember 17, 1901, for indemnity against losses and expenses 
incurred by the United States by reason of the so-called Boxer 
disturbances in China during the year 1900 was limited by the 
joint resolution of Congress of May 25, 1908, to the sum of 
$13,655,492.69, with interest at 4 per cent. The further sum of 
$1,175,835.64 was remitted subsequently upon the payment in 
full by China of all the remaining claims of American citizens 
for damages to person and property, thus making a net liqui- 
dated debt of $12,479,657.15 as of date January 1, 1908. China 
has paid on account. of this indebtedness the sum of 
$12,413,499.79, on account of principal und interest, leaving a 
balance due of $6,137,552.00, assuming that China anticipated 
the payments at the present time. If the payments made to 
date were all credited to principal, China would owe $66,158 of 
the principal debt and $6,071,394.09 interest. 

The claim of the United States against China was composed 
of the following items: 

(1) Compensation to American citizens for damages to per- 
son and property, which, as heretofore stated, has been paid in 
full. 


(2) Military operations, $7,196,310.75. 

(3) Naval operations, S2. 469,181.94. 

Statements showing the items for military and naval opera- 
tions are a part of the hearings and show that the entire cost 
of maintaining that portion of the Army and Navy which was 
used in China was charged against that Government. 

The joint resolution of Congress of May 25, 1908, recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt, placed no restrictions on the use 
to be made of the sums to be remitted, but it was upon China's 
request that monthly payments were made to the consul general 
of the United States at Shanghai and by him indorsed over for 
the maintenance of the college of Tsing Hua, which is known in 
China as the “American Indemnity College.” Your committee 
is confident the President will follow this plan of payment, 
which has proven so satisfactory to both countries, in the event 
this resolution is adopted, Entrance te this college is by com- 
petitive examination. The students are educated so as to enter 
eolleges in the United States, their expenses in this country 
being paid out of the fund; and, notwithstanding the chaotic 
conditions in China during part of the last 10 years, she has 
never failed te make the monthly payments for the support and 
maintenance of this college. It is now deemed proper as a 
further act of friendship and good will to remit the balance 
of said indemnity fund in order further to develop the educa- 
tional and other cultural activities of China, 


The foreign relations of the United States for 1901 show 
conclusively by the correspondence between the Hon. John Hay, 
of State, and the American minister, Mr. Conger, 
which appears on pages 37 and 38 of the hearings, that the infiu- 
ence of our Government was at all times exercised on the side 
of justice and moderation toward China in the settlement of 
the so-called Boxer claims. In fact, the correspondence indi- 
cates that the United States would have waived indemnities, 
except the compensatory damages due citizens of the United 
States for injuries to their person or property, which amounted 
to less than $4,000,000, if the other interested powers had agreed 
to do likewise. The United States contended that the claims of 
the other powers were exorbitant and threatened at one time 
in the negotiations to refer the matter to The Hague, 
On May 10, 1901, Mr. Hay cabled Mr. Conger: 


The aggregate sum mentioned appears exorbitant, and repeats that 
this Government is willing to reduce by one-half its already reasonable 
claim if the other powers will make similar reductions. There are grave 
objections to joint guaranty, but the President would agree to it, subject 
to the action of Congress, rather than submit China to the necessity 
of paying so enormous a commission. 


On June 15, 1907, the Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State, in 
a letter to the Chinese minister said in part: 


It was from the first the intention of this Government at the proper 
time, when all claims should have been presented and all expenses 
shonld have been ascertained as fully as possible, to revise the estimates 
and account against which these payments were to be made, and as 
proof of sincere friendship for China to yoluntarily release that country 
from its legal liability for all payments in excess of the sum which 
should prove to be necessary for actual indemnity of the United States 
and its citizens, 


In reply thereto the Chinese minister said in part: 


I take this first opportunity to express to you the grateful thanks 
of my Government for this signal generosity shown by the United 
States toward China, which can not fail to bind the two countries into 
closer and more friendly relations, and which affords another conspicu- 
ous proof of the high sense of justice which always actuated the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in its intercourse with China, 


The remission of the balance of this indemnity is in exact 
harmony with our traditional policy toward oriental nations. 

In July of 1863 hostile vessels occupied the Straits of Shimo- 
noseki, Japan, and the warships of the United States and other 
countries, at the instance of the Japanese Government, opened 
the straits to commerce by the destruction of these vessels. It 
was later agreed between Japan and the nations which had 
come to her assistance that the former indemnify the latter 
for the expenses incurred by them in accomplishing this end. 

Like China after the Boxer uprising, the Japanese Govern- 
ment issued bonds in a sum sufficient to reimburse the nations 
for their outlay which had assisted her in restering peace, but 
Congress, by act of February 22, 1883, returned to Japan the 
sum of $785,000.87 in legal coin which had been paid on account 
of the bends and directed that all bonds now under control of 
the Department of State known as the “Japanese indemnity 
bonds“ shouid be canceled and destroyed. 

The action of the United States in 1908 materially reducing 
the amount of the obligation under the bond from China estab- 
lished a precedent that has been very far-reaching. It is best 
described in the testimony of Mr. John V. A. MacMurray, Chief, 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State, as fol- 
lows: 


In 1908 we corrected China’s bond to us in order to relinquish every- 
thing that we felt it had been an actual injustice to take. There 
nevertheless remains this balance in which we still have, of course, an 
ungnestionably valid legal right, but as to which it may very well be 
contended that the claim is at any rate a somewhat harsh one. The 
proposal now is that we shall relinquish this. In the meanwhile we 
have established by means of the 1908 remission a precedent that has 
been very far-reaching. The effect that that has had in China, as 
many of those who have testified have told you, has been altogether 
inestimable. It has placed the United States, in the minds of the 
Chinese, In a category entirely different from that of any other na- 
tionality. 

The positive results from the educational plan to which China de- 
yoted the remitted funds are now beginning to accrue. It is only fair 
to say in passing that there is some ground for criticism that there 
has been a degree of disappointment in the way the educational scheme 
has thus far worked out. But, at any rate, I profoundly believe my- 
self, and I think it is the view of all in our department, including the 
Secretary, who have to deal with these matters, that it is only on a 
very short view that we could feel disappointed. The educational plan 
is in its beginning; it has not yet had time te produce results, 
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In the long run it is bound to produce results of the most hopeful 
sort for the regeneration of China; but meanwhile there can not be 
any question of the extraordinary result it has produced upon our 
relations with China, or perhaps I should put it upon China's relations 
toward us. That has been so much the case that other nations have 
regarded our action with a certain degree of what might almost be 
termed jealousy, a feeling that we had rather stolen a march on 
them—that our action had been so much more farsighted and so much 
wiser than theirs. There has been this feeling almost of resentment 
in the past toward the action that we took in 1908. But that feeling 
has given way to a desire to emulate the example that we set, and 
hence the efforts of other powers that I have sketched out to you to 
try and place themselves in the same position. It would, of course, 
be a rather anomalous situation if, having initiated the more advanced 
and enlightened policy with regard to the disposition of these some- 
what harsh indemnities, we were now to stop while all the others 
went on following our example and trying to take advantage of the 
initiative that we had taken. 

For that reason it seems to me that to-day even more than when the 
first bill was introduced it is a matter of obvious expediency for us to 
go ahead with this proposal. 


During the last year Great Britain, France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium have announced their intention to either cancel or remit 
the balance of the indemnity or contemplate an early remis- 
sion of a sort similar to that the United States initiated in 
1908, and this contemplated action on the part of the other 
obligees of China, which, according to Mr. MacMurray, with 
whose opinion I am in entire accord— 


creates a situation in which, if not exactly forced to action, we find 
ourselyes confronted with a psychological situation in which it would 
be more difficult for us to hold back now—in which the failure to go 
on with the present remission would be more likely to create a mis- 
“understanding than if the same thing had happened when the bill was 
first introduced. We, as you of course all realize, took the initiative 
in this matter in the first place. We had attempted throughout the 
negotiations for the settlement of the Boxer difficulties to protect the 
just interests of China and to try to bring about a settlement which 
should involve a little foresighted generosity as well as strict justice, 
We were, as you know, not altogether successful in that, 


May I emphasize by repeating—China has paid compensa- 
tion in full to American citizens for damages to personal prop- 
erty as the result of the Boxer uprising. The claims of the 
United States for the cost of her military and naval opera- 
tions, amounting to $9,655,492.69, contains an item of $3,450,133 
for pensions and allows no credit for the usual and ordinary 
expenses for the maintenance and operation of the units which 
operated in China, China has reimbursed the United States 
for this outlay in the operation of our naval and military 
forces, except $66,158 of the principal debt and $6,071,391.09 
interest. 

In these circumstances your committee deems it highly de- 
sirable as a further act of friendship to remit the balance of 
the indemnity in order further to develop the educational and 
other cultural activities of China. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. How much has been paid to 
American citizens for their losses? 

Mr. PORTER. It is less than $4,000,000. 

Mr. MORTON D, HULL, And the bulk of the amount re- 
mitted by this resolution, if it is adopted, represents interest 
on the original bond? 

Mr. PORTER. If all of China’s payments are credited to 
principal, it represents interest on the original bond, except 
$66,158 balance of the principal. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is this entire amount to be used by 
China for the purpose of educating Chinese in this country? 

Mr. PORTER. The resolution states that the amount will 
be used for educational and other cultural activities of China. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. But not in this country. 

Mr. PORTER. Not necessarily. It is left entirely in the 
discretion of the President. We are doing a gracious thing, 
and we should do it in a gracious way. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Who has the handling of this amount? 
Will it be handled by Chinese officials or American officials? 

Mr. PORTER. I ean assure the gentleman that the com- 
mittee is perfectly confident that our Government will follow 
the plan which has been followed since the passage of the 
Roosevelt resolution in 1908. The fund is divided into two 


parts. On the first of each month the Chinese Government 
hands two checks to the American consul at Shanghai, China; 
one check he turns over to the Treasury of the United States, 
and the other check he indorses over for the maintenance of 
this college. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. My colleague [Mr. HULL] inquired about 


the private claims against China, Those private claims have 


all been paid, have they not? 

Mr. PORTER, They have all been paid and were paid years 
ago. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER, Yes, 

Mr. COLLINS. Is it the gentleman's opinion that all com- 
pensatory damages have been paid by China? 

Mr. PORTER. I gave to that question a great deal of 
thought, as the gentleman well knows. 

Mr. COLLINS, Iam asking for the gentleman’s opinion. 

Mr. PORTER, I have been unable to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion because of this fact: Four-fifths of the claim against 
China represents the charges made by the Army and the 
Navy. There is no reduction made for the normal expenses 
of those two organizations. There is really no precedent to 
guide us, so I hesitate to express an opinion as to whether the 
balance is punitive or compensatory damages. After haying 
taken the initiative in this matter and led the other nations 
of the world to do likewise, we should not allow ourselves to 
be put in a false position. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
reserve the balance of his time? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes; I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Rocers] is recognized for one hour. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I intend to speak in opposition to the 
resolution which is belng considered this morning, and my only 
hesitation in so doing is the fear that my motives may possibly 
be misunderstood. Therefore at the outset I wish to take the 
opportunity to state that I am in entire sympathy with the 
attempt of the great Chinese Goyernment to secure for itself a 
permanent place in the civilized world. I realize the fact that 
for more than 2,000 years China has suffered more than its 
share of hardships, trials, and tribulations, and I feel that I 
would be the very last man in this Honse to take any action 
or to support any legislation which would in the slightest degree 
jeopardize the mutual and lasting friendship which has always 
existed between this country and China. 

When I went into the committee at the beginning of the hear- 
ings on this resolution it was my desire to support this resolu- 
tion if it was possible to find any justification for so doing. 
But as the hearings progressed, Mr. Chairman, it appeared to 
me to be even more certain that there is not the slightest moral 
or legal justification for the United States of America to 
cancel this honorable and just debt owed to it by a foreign 
nation, even if it is only $6,000,000, America's friendship for 
China is the only possible justification suggested as a ground 
for canceling the Chinese debt to America, because that is what 
it is; and while this resolution suggests it is a means of remit- 
ting a certain amount of money, I ask you not to be misled 
by the terms of the resolution, because it could better have 
been called a resolution to give $6,000,000 to China, or a resolu- 
tion to cancel an honorable financial obligation of a foreign 
mation amounting to $6,000,000. As the resolution reads, how- 
ever, the only alleged justification for the remission of this 
balance due the United States is suggested in the preamble and 
termed an “act of friendship.” 

I ask you whether the American Congress is. ready to 
establish the precedent that solely and purely as an act of 
friendship it will cancel the honest, honorable obligations 
of every foreign power to the United States? Are we ready 
to cancel the debts of Armenia, Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Esthonia, Finland, Greece, Hungury, Latvia, Liberia, 
Lithuania, Nicaragua, Poland, Rumania, or Yugoslavia? All 
of these nations are indebted to us, and owe us just and hon- 
orable debts. Are we ready as an act of friendship to cancel 
the debt of Great Britain, amounting to $4,600,000,000? Or 
France's debt of $3,990,658,000; or Italy's $2,015,079,000? 
These nations owe us a total debt of nearly $12,000,000,000. 
Must we purchase the continuation of their friendship by 
the cancellation of their debts at the expense of the taxpayers 
of America? If we are not ready to do that act of friend- 


ship for these various countries, then I say there is no justi- 
fication for our canceling the honorable and honest debt of 
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$6,000,000 which China owes us simply as a further token 
of our respect and admiration for the Government and citi- 
zens of that great country. 

Mr. DYER and Mr. O'CONNELL of New York rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr, ROGERS of New Hampshire. I yield first to my friend 
from New York. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Has the gentleman any 
evidence that we are going to get any money at all from the 
nations he has just enumerated? We have gotten some from 
China. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I am sure we will not 
get any if we establish the precedent called for by this bill 
and cancel all the other debts owed to this country. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman likens these other European 
eases to China, but this is not for any money we loaned 
China and it is not for damages that China did to us. It 
is simply remitting something we saddled on her with other 
nations as a punitive measure. . 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. No; I intend to show the 
gentleman from Missouri, if he follows my remarks, that this 
debt is just as honorably due us, and even more so, than the 
loans made by the United States to foreign governments, for 
if it is just that foreign governments should repay us the 
money they have borrowed from us, it is certainly even more 
just and reasonable that the Government of China should 
compensate us for damages caused by the unlawful killing of 
American citizens and the unjustifiable destruction of Ameri- 
can property. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will permit, there is no such 
question involved with China, They have already paid us more 
than any damages they inflicted upon us. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. That is not the fact, and 
if the gentleman will wait a moment I will prove my statement. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be a good idea, in order to understand 
this situation fully—and we ought to understand it before we 
vote on it—to go back for a moment to the history of the 
ore rebellion and see on just what foundation this debt is 
place 

In 1900 there were over 100,000 fanatics In China who or- 
ganized themselves together and who, in gross violation of all 


_ recognized principles of international law, in utter disregard 


of the rights of humanity itself, and without any respect for 
the rights of American citizens guaranteed to them by virtue 
of existing treaties, went about through China killing, mur- 
dering, pillaging, and plundering, and raised the cry of death 
to all Christian foreigners in China. As a result of these acts 
of anarchy on the part of the Boxers, as they were called—a 
name given them because they termed themselves the “ society 
of harmonious fists”—nearly 100 American citizens went to 
their death, and for weeks the citizens of foreign powers were 
cooped up in their respective legations, and no man knew 
whether they would come out alive or whether they would be 
butehered and tortured, a practice indulged in by the Boxers 
at every opportunity; and, Mr: Chairman, not only did these 
Boxers associate themselves together and kill and torture in 
violation of international law, not only were their actions pas- 
sively acquiesced in by the Chinese Government itself, but 
their atrocious crimes were actively approved and supported 
by the Government of China. 


This was not the case of an occasional banditry. It was not 


the case of a gang of assassins who murdered a few innocent 
citizens, but it was a ease of 100,000 men urged on by the Gov- 
ernment of China to kill every foreigner, to murder every 
Christian, to destroy their temples of worship, to burn their 
cathedrals and their legations, and to sacrifice their very lives. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. What is the authority of my 
colleague for that statement? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. For what statement? 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. That the Government of 
China urged them on. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. This is my authority, I 
will state to the gentleman from New York. The American 
minister, Conger, representing the American Government, in a 
message to the Secretary of State, John Hay, said this—this 
is my authority, and it is an important thing to be considered 
when you attempt to cancel this honorable debt—said Minister 
Conger: 

That the throne indorsed and encouraged the Boxers in their attacks 
against foreigners, organized them, placed princes and ministers in 
command of them, paid them, exhorted them, extolled them, and made 


common cause with them is abundantly confirmed by the Imperial 
decrees transmitted in my dispatch No. 305, of August 17, and is 
therefore responsible for the whole movement and its results. 


That is my authority for the statement that the Chinese 
Government was back of this movement. It is an official report 
to this Government made by the American minister, who was 
on the ground and who knew the facts. 

Mr. BLANTON and Mr. FAIRCHILD rose. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I yield first to my fellow 
member of the committee. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I noticed in what you read that reference 
was made to the throne of China. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The throne of China no longer exists, 
does it? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. It existed then, and it 
was the recognized government of the country. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Under the example of the great American 
Republic there is now a republic we are dealing with over 
there, is there not? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Yes; as the successor to 
the throne which was the responsible, recognized government 
of China and which urged these assassins to destroy the lives 
of every foreign Christian within the limits of its jurisdiction. 
They not only destroyed American lives but they attacked the 
American Legation and attempted to wipe out of existence 
those good people who had sought refuge there, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, let me right here, before I yield to my friend from Texas, 
call attention to the joint note of the powers in regard to these 
acts of despoliation, and what they said as to its being ac- 
quiesced in by China, and the grounds on which the Chinese 
Government accepted this settlement. The joint note of the 


powers directed to the Chinese Government said in regard to 


this wholesale slaughter of foreign Christians: 


During the months of May, June, July, and August of the present 
year (1900), serious disturbances broke out in the northern Provinces 
of China and crimes unprecedented in human history—crimes against 
the laws of nations, against the laws of humanity, and against civil- 
ization—were committed under peculiarly odious circumstances. 


And, gentlemen, I repeat that those crimes against the laws 
of nations and against humanity were not only acquiesced in 
but advocated by the Government of China, which has accepted 
full responsibility for the taking of the lives of innocent men 
and the destruction of the property of Christian foreigners. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire, I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was not it because of the fact that the 
Government of China did condone these crimes that our Gov- 
ernment forced them to give a bond for $24,000,000? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Certainly it was, and they 
not only condoned them but they supported and urged them on 
and backed them up. If any nation in history was entitled to 
receive pay for acts in violation of the laws of humanity and 
international law, the American Government was so entitled; 
and if any nation in the history of the world should be pun- 
ished for deliberately and premeditatedly seeking to wipe out 
of existence by barbarian torture the Christian religion and 
Christian people, then the original indemnity exacted from 
China was only a fair and equitable indemnity for that mon- 
strous crime against civilization and humanity. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Who made these estimates of the amount? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I am coming to that now. 
Mr. Chairman, what happened? What was the attitude of the 
United States of America? Did we burn with righteous indig- 
nation at these indefensible assaults on our religion and people 
and demand punishment from China? No; we did not. On the 
contrary, that great statesman, Secretary of State John Hay, 
made it clear from the ‘very beginning that the American 
Government would do as it always had done, and I hope always 
will do, play fair with the Government of China. In his note 
to the American commissioners he made it plain that this 
Government wanted to exact no punishment from China. Al- 
though the lives of these Americans taken by the Boxers 
could not be returned, their property could not be replaced, and 
their insults could not be adequately avenged, the American 
Government desired no punishment for China, but simply a bond 
of indemnity to secure only compensatory damages. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, our Secretary of State instructed the 
minister at Peking way back in 1901 as follows: 


The President is anxious lest the aggregate of the claims of the 
different powers should exceed the ability of China to pay. 
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‘There we Were in 1901 anxious lest we asked for something 
that China could not pay. Then the State Department said: 

You are therefore instructed ‘onee more to urge upon your colleagues 
the desirability of agreeing upon a lump sum not to exeged £40,000,000 
to be distributed equitably among the powers, and df an agreement ts 
impossible to resort to The Hague arbitration; this sum to be paid in 
money and not in territory. The Government ss ready to scale its de- 
mand in any just proportion which may be accepted by the other 
powers, 


Mr. McKPOWN, Will the gentleman ‘yield further? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I will. 

Mr. McKHOWN. How much do we pay in pensions to the 
Soldiers ‘anil the widows of those soldiers? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I can not answer the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MeRHDOWN. Are we taking into ‘consiferetion in the 
preparation of the resotution the refund of payment of pensions 
due these men? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. J will come to that in a 
moment when I discuss the amount now due. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I will yield, and then I 
must ask not ‘to be interrupted further. j 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is any attempt being made by the State 
Department to collect any indemnity of Ohina for the injury and 
loss suffered by those Americans who were captured and treated 
with great brutality and indignity by Chinese bandits last 
Summer? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I think not, but it does not 
seem to me that the gentleman's question is germane to this 
proposition because this is u proposition where the Chinese 
Government urged on the rebellion and accepted full respon- 
sibility for the acts of the Boxers. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May it not be appropriate to reserve 
any balance due from the Chinese Government ‘as a guaranty 
for the payment of an indemnity to these American citizens 
Who suffered last summer? 

Nr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. To my mind ft would not 
be appropriate to reserve one cent. The only thing that is 
to-day appropriate ‘and for Which we van any justifica- 
tion is to permit China to pay her just debt to America, as she 
is Willing to dog a debt never questioned either officially or 
un officially. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshite. I Will. . 

Mr. BLANTON. This Congress some time ago remitted 
89,161,000. Ji we remit the balance, can we expect. China to 
protect our nationals against banditry in the future? 

Mr. BUTLER, ,, Will\the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROGERS of New, Hampshire. Iwill | | iy 

Mr. BUTLER, As I understand it, this indemnity is, owing 
to the people whe suffered during that ‘Boxer outbreak: Who 
is going to pay them if China does not? Would the American 
Government have to do it)?) tu kolti r 

Mr. ROGBRS of New Hampshire, So far as the individual, 
claims are concerned, they have been paid; but let me get 
to the next proposition. There was collected as an indemnity, 
or exacted from the Chinese Government, Which recognized its 

liabilities, over $330,000.000. Of that amount, which went to 
every government involved that had sustained loss of life and 
property, the American Government was allotted $24,440,778.81. 
AS an r example of the great statesmanship of our Secretary 

of State, Mr. Hay, and of his successor, Mr. Rlihu Root, it 

should be said to the lasting credit of this Government that 

seven years later, after everybedy’s blood had cooled off, and 

as further evidence of the desire of this Government, as mani- 

fested from the very beginning, to deal both justky and fairly 

with China, the Government, under the direction of the Secre- 

tary of State, Mr. Root, revised all of the bills and claims which 

had been put in and accepted by the Chinese Government. 

And notwithstanding the fact that the Chinese Government 

had recognized its lability and signified its willingness to pay 

over $24,000,000. as a legal debt, to which we were technically 

and legally entitled, nevertheless, in 1908, as an act of friend- 

ship to the Chinese Government, as an act of simple justice 

and fairness, when it appeared that we had asked China for 

too much, when it appeared that here.and there we had gotten 

in some punitive damages, we decided to deal most charitably 

with China; and President Roosevelt then asked Congress to 

remit every dollar which could possibly be decided to be in 

excess of the amount legally, ethically, and morally due to | 
America by the Chinese Government. Thereupon, Congress, as | 


Mr. Roosevelt, out of a sense of justice and fairness and 
friendship, in 1908, 16 years ago, remitted every cent that by 
any, means of calculation could be determined to be in excess 
of the amount to which the United States Treasury was en- 
titled. i 

That settlement has been recognized as fair and just by 
China and the world for 16 years. Under its terms China has 
been paying $45,000 every month, and has never expressed a 
desire to be relieved from such payments-or to have the time 
in which the total amount is to be paid extended. That settle- 
ment made in 1908 still stands, and yet we are asked now to 
do something that was never before thought of or considered, 
and that is to cancel a just and honest debt of a foreign 
government without a suggestion ‘officially or unofficially that It 
should be so canceled. What justification is there for our 
establishing such a precedent, which has never before been 
established in the history ‘of this Government? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. ‘Chaitman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

Mr. ORISP. ‘The United States had a certain number of 
matines, and the other governments had soldiers there, grow- 
ing but of this Boxer movement. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Has the United States been reimbursed the 
expetise of maintaining that force in China? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. It has not been so rebh- 
ursed. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, win the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Certainly, I yield to the 
chairman of my committee. 

Mr. PORTER. The United States has been reimbursed with 
the exception of $64,000, except as to interest. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, let me 
ask the chairman of our committee to be fair about this matter. 
The amount how due as principal and interest 18°$6,137,552.00. 
The amount of interest determined to be exacted from China 
at the very beginning, when this indemnity was settled, was 
only 4 per cent. Of course they must pay interest on their 
debts. Individuals pay interest, commercial enterprises and 
towns and cities pay interest, ‘and it is tight that China ‘should 
pay such a ‘reasonable amount as 4 per cent interest on what- 
ever she owes us, in addition to paying for the damage ‘done 
by this enormous rebellion which she supported and encouraged 


back ‘there in 1900. This proposition in 1908 under Mr. Rovse- 


velt was carried forward for the sole purpose of revising and 
equalizing the original settlement, and determining just what 
amount China was legally and morally bound to pay. 

Mr. Chairman, to come now to the balance which is due, 
$6,137,552.09, The chairman of our committee has quoted from 


‘| a representative of the State Department who appeared before 


the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I assume that gentiéeman rep- 
resented the Department of State of the United States. He was 
the Hon. John Van A. Machfurray, Chief of the ‘Division of Par 
Pastern Affairs: Before I read a portion of his testimony let 
me read a letter from Mr. Mint Root, dated Furie 15, 1907, with’ 


reference to the proposed 1908 cancelation or remission. Mr. 


Root, then ‘Secretary of State, wrote to the Chinese minister as 
follows: K 
Drranrarrxr oF Srate, 
À . Me , Washington, June Y5, 10t. 

Sm: After the rescue of the ‘foreign legations in ‘Peking during the 
Boxer ‘troubles bt 1900 the note of the powers to China prescribing the 
conditions upon which the o¢cupation ot Peking und the Province of 
Chihli would be ended, dated December 22, 1900, required in its stxth 
article the payment of éguitatle ‘Indemnifies for governments, societies, 
companies, and private individuals, us 4vell us for Chinese who have 
suffered during the late events, in person or in property, in consequence 
of their being in the services of foreighets. The final protocol under 
which the troops were withdrawn, signed at ‘Peking, September 7, 1901, 
fixéd fhe amount of this Mdenmity at 450,000,000 hafkwan tael, equlva- 
lent, in round numbers, to $333/000/000 United States gold. China 
agreed to pay this sum with interest at 4 per cent per annum by in- 
stdllments rurming for a period of 89 years: The share of this to- 
demmity allotted to the United States was $24,440,778.81, and on 
acédunt of the principal and interest of that sum ‘China has paid to 
the United States down fo und including the 1st of June, 1907, the 
sum of $6,010,991.91. 

It was from the first the intention of this Government at the proper 
time, when all claims should have been presented and all expenses 
should have been ascertained as fully as possible, to revise the esti- 
mates and account against which these payments were to be made, and 
as proof of sindere friendship for China to voluntarily release that 
country from its legal ability for all payments in excess of the sum 


A result of the suggestion of Mr. Root and at the request of | Which should prove to be necessary for actual Indemnity of the United 
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States and its citizens. Such a revision has now been made by the 
different executive departments concerned, and I am authorized by the 
President to say that in pursuance of that revision at the next session 
of Congress he will ask for authority to reform the agreement with 
China under which the indemnity is fixed by remitting and canceling 
the obligation of China for the payment of all that part of the stipu- 
lated indemnity which is in excess of the sum of $11,655,492.69 and 
interest at the stipulated rate. 
Accept, Mr. Minister, ete., 
x ELIHU Roor. 


Thus it is at once seen that Congress was asked to remit 
every cent to which we were not honorably entitled, and Con- 
gress thereupon provided by a joint resolution approved May 
25, 1908, for the remission of $11,961,121.76. I repeat, that for 16 
years no suggestion has been made that the balance, now approx- 
imately $6,000,000, is not justly and honestly and legally and 
morally due. I want now to read the words of the representative 
of our State Department before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, for I want you to have before you the present attitude 
of that department. Mr. MacMurray states that as a result of 
the action of the Congress in 1908 the Chinese are made our 
everlasting friends. Mr. Chairman, we can not add to that 
true friendship which exists by adopting this resolution. And 
Mr. MacMurray says, further, that because of our act of re- 
mission in 1908 the Chinese look to us alone among the nations 
with whom they have to deal. 

Now, what does the representative of the State Department 
continue to say? He says that the original indemnity was 
purely a legal obligation, but that it was a moral obligation for 
us to remit everything we ought not to have, and that we ful- 
filled this moral obligation by the 1908 remission. 

Now he says we are dealing with the question of a further 
remission, where there is no moral obligation involved. Listen 
to this: 


Because we are legally and morally entitled to the amount of the 
bond as adjusted in 1908. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman continue the sentence? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. The gentleman has an 
opportunity to reply, and I would be glad to have him read it 
in his own time. My own time is limited. 

Mr. PORTER. I think the gentleman should read the whole 
sentence, 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I want to impress upon 
the committee the statement of the representative of the State 
Department that we are legally and morally entitled to every 
cent of this $6,000,000. It has always been my opinion that 
when a nation is legally and morally entitled to a debt, then we 
as representatives of our constituents, who are the taxpayers 
of America, have no legal or moral right to cancel it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why does not the gentleman tell us the 
real reason for presenting this joint resolution? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I am coming to that in 
a moment. The chairman of the committee asked me to read 
the balance of the sentence in Mr. MacMurray’s testimony, 
from which I read a moment ago. It is of the same purport 
and winds up by saying that if we cancel this debt it will 
be a manifestation of “ magnanimity and finer feeling.” Would 
it not be as much a manifestation of magnanimity and fine 
feeling to cancel Great Britain's debt, to cancel those of France, 
Belgium, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Liberia, Latvia, 
and all other nations who are financially obligated to America? 
Of course, it would. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is not the real reason. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. That is not the real 
reason. I am coming to that. What is the real reason? I 
have established that this debt is a moral and legal debt of 
honor owed by China to this country and we are asked with- 
out any justification to cancel such a debt of a friendiy power, 
which is willing to pay and which has not even asked that it 
be extended. I believe it is one of the essential attributes in 
the development of character, whether it be among men or 
nations, that they shall recognize and discharge their just, 
moral, and legal financial obligations. [Applause.] Now, what 
are the reasons, the real reasons, advanced to cancel this debt, 
which for 16 years has been recognized as an honorable debt? 
The resolution states it as “an act of friendship.” You gentle- 


men know that we who represent the taxpayers of this coun- 
try have no moral or legal right to cancel an honorable debt, 
universally recognized as such and recognized as such by the 
other government which owes it, without express authoriza- 
tion of those who sent us here. But some well-meaning edu- 
cational people desiring to educate the Chinese in 1908, as a 


result of an agreement between this country and China, se- 
cured a portion of the indemnity then remitted for educational 
purposes, and yearly approximately 2,500 Chinese students are 
sent to America for education by the Chinese Government, by 
the provincial governments, by private individuals, commercial 
organizations, and by certain wealthy Chinese citizens. 

China is doing very well in the educational line, and she 
will continue to do so without the cancellation of this debt ; 
because the remission of the debt in 1908, coupled with other 
sources of revenue as mentioned above, will enable her to con- 
tinue sending over here 2,500 students every year. She is 
doing very well, indeed. Some people would like to help out 
the people of Liberia, Rumania, Esthonia, and other countries 
who owe this country money and who do not receive great 
educational advantages, Shall we cancel their debts? Here 
We are establishing a precedent just as an act of friendship. 
Now, in addition to these librarians, in addition to these well- 
meaning but misguided educational propagandists, there have 
appeared before our committee men who wanted this debt 
canceled in order that when it is remitted they may secure 
some of it for use in China for the purpose of advancing 
American commercial interests 

Mr, BLANTON. That is the main reason. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Then there are propa- 
gandists who want the money to establish reclamation projects 
and conservation projects. One man who appeared before our 
committee wanted this money used for flood control. Another 
witness who appeared before our committee suggested that he 
would not object if this money was used in China to double- 
track the railroads. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. All of these objects are 
undoubtedly worthy, but how long since has the American 
Government been interfering with the governments of the other 
nations of the world and attempting to tell them what they 
shall do with their own internal enterprises? 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Let us stay out of other 
people’s business and mind our own, [Applause.] I will yield 
to my chairman. 

Mr. PORTER. I desire to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the terms of the resolution: 


That the President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to remit 
to China— 


And so forth. Further on— 


Such remission to begin from October 1, 1917, and to be at such 
times and in such manner as the President shall deem just. 


Now, does the gentleman think that the President will allow 
this money to be used for purposes of exploitation? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Those words show that 
there was doubt as to how this money would be used, and 
therefore the chairman added the words “to develop the edu- 
eational and other cultural activities of China.” Note, how- 
ever, that these words appear simply in the preamble, where 
they have no effect, and that the resolution itself contains no 
limitation clauses whatever. Why, gentlemen, China has a 
culture older than that of the United States of America, but 
the gentleman knows that this resolution would not pass unless 
he referred in the preamble to the advancement of education 
and culture. 

If we annul this debt, let us not attach a string to it and say, 
“Tf you do not use it the way we suggest, we will take it 
back.” If China owes this money, then let us permit that 
nation, as we propose to permit other governments who owe 
money to us, to pay its honest and just obligations. [Applause.] 

Now, then, just for a moment, let me come to another sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield before 
he leaves that point? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KVALE. Purely as a matter of information, while I can 
see the gentleman's position and fully realize that there may be 
some other reason which is not stated openly, I would like to 
know what position, if any. is taken toward this proposal by 
the missionaries from the United States who are at present in 
China? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Why, of course, Mr. Chair- 
man, if it can be done legally, the missionaries who are doing 
work in China as in any other country would like to have more 
money to work with, and there have been some missionaries— 
I think two or three—who appeared before our committee, ex- 
pressing the hope that this sum would be remitted, not looking 
at the moral or legal obligation of China to the American 
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Government, but looking at it as a possible means of securing 
further appropriations to assist them in doing a noble work 
in that country. 

Mr. KVALE. But the gentleman will concede that the mis- 
Sionarles in China take the moral and ethical view of the 
matter? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Yes; and I will also con- 
cede that the American missionaries who are working in 
Africa or in Russia or in other countries who owe us money 
would be glad if Congress would remit the debts owing from 
those eountries in order that that money might be used for 
missionaries. A 

Mr. KVALE. I do not think that anybody in this country 
Who is properly informed would be desirous of remitting the 
debts which those other countries owe to us. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. It is a question of what 
we ought to do as representatives of the American people; 
whether we ought to establish the precedent of annulling the 
moral and legal obligations of foreign countries, The Japanese 
example, which the chairman cited, was not at all in point. 
Without authority beforehand the representatives of this Gov- 
ernment exacted indemnities from Japan which ought never to 
have been demanded, and finally the State Department frankly 
admitted that we had no right to take such an indemnity from 
Japan, and in due time we remitted those debts. It was the 
only course we could honorably take, and we were glad to deal 
honorably and fairly with Japan, as indeed we are with every 
other nation in the world. 

Mr. KVALE. And if this were to be a precedent for can- 
eeling the debts of other nations I would not favor it. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. There is no doubt but 
that this is a legal and moral obligation of a foreign power, 
and if we remit it we do establish the most dangerous precedent 
for remitting every dollar of our foreign debt. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Is it not true that the missionaries 
who were heard before the committee did say that in their 
opinion the remission of these debts would be an evidence 
of good will toward China? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Of course, they said it 
would be an evidence of friendly feeling, and would give 
rise to a friendly feeling toward the United States on the 
part of China. But I asked them whether there was a 
friendly feeling in China toward the United States at the 
present time, and they said that the feeling of the Chinese 
toward the Government and people of the United States is 
not equaled by any other nation in the world, 

One of the witnesses asserted that there is no difference 
between this debt and the debts of other countries, and as- 
serted that if we annul this debt other nations will desire to 
come into a conference with us, the purpose of which is the 
cancellation of debts, and thereby we will open up a wide 
avenue of discussion. My colleague on the committee, Mr. 
Core of Iowa, well stated the situation when he said the 
following argument would be used: “All right; we will for- 
give the Chinese debts; let us have another and larger con- 
ference and see if we can not forgive the debts of the 
world.” We are establishing a dangerous precedent, gentle- 
men, 

a FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 5 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Yes, 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Does my colleague contend that the 
remission of a penalty as a consequence of mob violence is a 
precedent for the remission of a debt on borrowed money? 
There is not a Member of this House who is more opposed 
to the remission of the indebtedness of European nations who 
came over and borrowed from us than I. But there is no 
precedent that is going to be established by remitting some- 
thing that neyer ought to have been charged and which con- 
stitutes punitive damages. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Yes; and that is the 
reason why the Government annulled this debt, in so far as 
punitive damages were concerned. If the gentleman had at- 
tended the meetings of his committee, he would understand that 
these damages are not punitive, but as the State Department 
well said, they constitute moral and legal debt due to the United 
States. The gentleman’s hypothesis is wrong. If they were 
punitive damages, they would have been annulled in 1908. I 
will suggest to my friend that if he will look through all the 
evidence carefully he can not help coming to the conclusion no 
attempt is made to buse a moral obligation on punitive 
damages. 


This is not a case of punitive damages. Our State Depart- 
ment recognizes it, and members of the committee throughout 
the hearings insisted that they were not punitive damages. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] said repeatedly 
that he would not admit that they were punitive damages and 
originally an unjust debt, 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield! 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I yield for one more brief 
question. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD, I did attend hearings in this Congress 
and I attended all the hearings on a similar bill in the last 
Congress. Is it not a fact that all of the damages to Ameri- 


ean citizens have been paid in full, and that those damages 


amounted to less than $4,000,000, but in addition to the 
$4,000,000 we have been paid up to the total of $12,000,000? Is 
not that a fact? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire, Certainly; it is a fact. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. All right. Then, based on that fact, we 
have a right to a difference of opinion; but I again insist that 
this Government, in combination with other governments, ex- 
acted frem China what this Government never should have 
exacted and never should have established a precedent for, 
namely, punitive damages, and we have been paid over 
$8,000,000 for onr Navy and marines ever there. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. The gentleman knows that 
we exacted punitive damages, but that seven years later, under 
Secretary Root and President Roosevelt, we canceled all of 
the debt which represented punitive damages. We did the 
square thing by canceling our punitive damages 16 years ago. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. No; I refuse to yield 


further, because I have only a few minutes left. I want to say 


these are net punitive damages, and that is recognized and 
acknowledged by the State Department. What we did in China 
Was, according to international law, an act of intervention. It 
was not an act of war, but it was an act of intervention for the 
purpose of protecting American citizens and property, as stated 
by Secretary of State Hay in his note to China in 1900, In that 
note he says, regarding the purpose of the President: 


The purpose of the President is, as it has been heretofore, to act con- 
currently with the other powers, first, in opening up communication 
with Peking and rescuing the American officials, missionaries, and other 
Americans who are in danger; secondly, in affording all possible protec- 
tion everywhere in China to American life and property; thirdly, in 
guarding and protecting all legitimate American interests; and, fourthly, 
in aiding to prevent a spread of the disorders to the other Provinces of 
the Empire and a recurrence of such disasters. 


He further said that the United States proposed to protect. all 
rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and international 
law. And it is a well-recognized principle of international law 
that when one nation has to intervene to protect its citizens in 
a foreign nation and is compelled to exercise police powers, so 
to speak, then it is entitled to every cent of the necessary ex- 
penses which enter into such an expedition of intervention, and 
that is all we asked of China. She has been glad to pay it and 
bas been paying it, aud for 16 years nobody has ever suggested 
that she refrain from keeping on paying it, after the amount due 
was finally adjusted in 1908. 

One other point and then I am through. The chairman of the 
committee suggests that other nations are going to remit. For 
heaven's sake, let them remit. We remitted our punitive dam- 
ages 16 years ago, and the other nations are just 16 years be 
hind us. LApplause.] ; 

After they see fit to remit their punitive damages, then let 
us get together, if at all, and talk about remitting the rest of 
the debt. No wonder they now talk about remitting. ‘They 
have held on to what did not belong to them for 16 years, while 
we gave it back 16 years ago. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. ‘The gentleman is thoroughly familiar with the 
hearings. Was there developed at any time during the hearings 
the fact that there was any pressure brought to bear from 
Americans engaged in business in China to pass this resolution 
on the ground that it would create better friendly relations? 

Mr, ROGERS of New Hampshire, Oh, no; absolutely nothing 
of that sort was developed. I think the universal consensus of 
opinion is, and I think the undisputed evidence is, as stated by 
Mr. MacMurray, of the State Department, that when we canceled 
these punitive damages in 1908 we did a magnanimous thing for 
China. That showed our sense of justice, fairness, and honesty, 
and China will never forget it, and she is friendly to us to-day. 
She recognizes this is an honorable debt; she has never sug- 
gested that it be canceled or remitted, and she stands ready 
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and willing and desirous of paying it. You are not doing any- 
body an act of friendship or justice—whether it is an individual 
or nation—if they owe a moral and legal obligation unless you 
permit them to pay it. And, Mr. Chairman, just as we propose 
to permit Armenia, Belgium, Great Britain, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, France, Esthonia, Lithuania, Poland, Russia, 
and all the rest of our debtor nations to pay their honest and 
just obligations, which they recognize are due this Government, 
so let us permit China to do what she is honorably bound to do 
and what she is willing to do, pay us what she owes us. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. KINDRED, Will the gentleman yield for just a minute? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. I will yield for a brief 
question. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman, by his able argument, shows 
that he is very familiar with all the details of this measure. 
I wish to ask him if the hearings disclosed the fact that the 
missionaries and other representatives of the Protestant and 
other churches in China are in favor of this measure? 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Those who were there 
wanted it, but I do not know what those who were not there 
want or how they feel about it. Only two or three appeared, 
and they were for it. I do not know the attitude of the others. 
The great question involved here, however, is one of principle, 
not of charity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman reserves nine minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Linrxicvac]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mx. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to get 
excited over this Chinese indemnity proposition because there 
is nothing to be excited about. On page 19 of the hearings 
it will be seen that the United States Government believed 
that the allied powers were charging China or assessing China 


too much money, 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Let me get started before I am asked to 
yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Is it not a fact that the 
allied powers have never remitted one cent? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is not wholly correct, but I will 
get to that in a few minutes. The United States Government, 
realizing that the allied powers were assessing China too much 
money, sent the following note to the representatives of this 
Government: 


The President is anxious lest the aggregate of the claims of the 
different powers should exceed the ability of China to pay. You are, 
therefore, instructed once more to urge upon your colleagues the 
desirability of agreeing upon a lump sum not to exceed £40,000,000, 
to be distributed equally among the powers, and, if an agreement is 
impossible, to report to The Hague arbitration, this sum to be paid 
in money and not in territory. 


Now, what happened? Although the United States Govern- 
ment believed the powers ought not to assess more than 
£40,000,000, about $200,000,000, the commissioners agreed upon 
$333,000,000. In other words, we realized that we ought not 
to assess more than $200,000,000 against China after taking 
all matters into consideration; all the pensions to the soldiers 
and marines; all the expenses of the sailors and marines; all 
repair charges to the battleships, and setting aside $2,000,000 
for pensions. But what was done? Nevertheless; the commis- 
sioners agreed upon $333,000,000, or 40 per cent more than we 
felt we were entitled to. 

Now, then, that gave us a lump sum of $12,479,000 plus. If 
you will take $12,479,000 plus, as set forth in these hearings, 
you will find that you have $4,991,000. which was taken from 
the pockets of China or charged against them. You not only 
did that but the allied powers charged them interest since 1901. 
Although the bond was dated in 1906, it was retroactive to 1901 
for the collection of interest, and we collected not only $4,991,000 
more than we were willing to accept, after charging everything 
we could possibly think of, but we collected interest for five 
zeam before the bond was signed, amounting to nearly $4,- 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman will agree, I assume, with the 
statement that four-fifths of the claim remaining unpaid rep- 
resents the cost of our military and naval operations and that 
ae the claims for damages to private property have been 
pa 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; and I am coming to that point. 

Mr. PORTER. Did we make any charge against Germany. 
for our naval and military operations? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly not; and if we had, we would 
not have gotten it. 

Mr. PORTER. Should we not treat China as fairly as we 
treated Germany? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I should certainly think that would be 
the desire of this House. 

What I was arriving at was that all there is left of the 
principal of this indebtedness is $66,158. So that all the 
balance of the fund which we propose to remit represents 
interest on this assessment. Now, where is this money coming 
from? It is not in the United States Treasury. We never did 
have it in the United States Treasury. It comes from this 
direction. We collect certain customs. At the present time 
our portion of these customs we collect is $110,000 a month 
from the custom ports of China. This is drawn in two checks, 
one of $65,000 and one of $45,000, and the Government indorses 
the $65,000 check over to China for educational purposes in 
China according to the order of the President, and the $45,000 
comes into the United States Treasury. What we propose to 
do by this bill is to indorse the check for the entire fund over 
to China for the same purposes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is it not a fact that China 
has not defaulted on a single payment since this began? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is absolutely correct, except that 
the Governments suspended payments during the war, but even 
then China kept up the educational payments, 

The honesty of China is proverbial. 

Although we were allotted $12,479,000 plus, according to 
the statement on page 4, which, mind you, included all the 
expenses of the War Department, all the expenses of the 
Sailors and marines, all the repairs to battleships, both in China 
and when they returned, all of the medicine which we used or 
which was used in the expedition, all the pay and mileage of 
the officers, all the expenses of the Ordnance Department, all 
the expenses of the Signal Corps, and after doing all that we 
included $2,000,000 for pensions; and after we did all that, 
as this statement will show, our total charge against China 
was $7,846,000, and yet we were to receive $12,479,000 as shown 
by following statement: 


Estimated cost of China relief expedition (as submitted March 23, 1901) 
War Department: Deposited at Hongkong to credit of 


General Chaffee for contingenciess $10, 000 .00 
Quartermaster General's Department: Transportation, 
equipment, etc., of troops, animals, and supplies 15, 426, 808, 22 
Subsistence Department: Expended by commissaries in 
China, Philippines, and United States 674, 147. 82 
Medical Department: Value of supplies and cash ex- 
CCC A aed BP CE a ee BO LPAI IES 146, 640. 00 
Pay department; 
ze of officers and enlisted men $601, 019. 20 
Mileage to omcers— -= — 15,483.30 
— ů— 616. 502. 50 
Ordnance Department: 
Value of equipment now available for 
use of United States 366, 035. 47 
Value of equipment lost, etc., and 
ammunition expended --------- 13, 715. 34 
Estimated loss by companies not yet 
C 3. 555. 79 
8 Ta — 883, 306. 60 
ignal Corps: 
Equipment — 19, 142. 00 
Nö {oe 4. 500. 00 
— ~ 23. 642. 00 
8 Department: Equipment of Engineer troops 480. 22 
Telegraphic service (this does not include dispatches 
which passed between Manila and China and Japan) 55, 114. 70 
Consequential expenses: Pensions to officers’ and en- 
listed men’s widows; pay of retired officers, wounded 
and disabled in service; pensions to enlisted men, 
wounded and disabled in service 2, 000, 000. 00 
Went oe ee eens =) 0,006, 08 


1 This amount erroneously includes $1,172,553.34 for supplies, services 
of vessels, etc., started for China but diverted to the Philippines, and 
settee for supplies sent to China but su uently returned to San 

ancisco. The correct amount of the item for the Quartermaster's 
Department should therefore be $3,936,594.88, and the correct total cost 
should be $7,846,428.72. 


{Nore.—Chief of Ordnance does not include in his report the cost of 
eng ad supplies, etc., shipped to China but diverted to the Philip- 
pines, 


We want to be just to China. We do not want to collect 
more than she really ought to pay us, and I am very deeply 
interested in the educational feature involved. All of which is 
certainly bread cast upon the waters. 

Some one has asked the question, If we remit this debt 
which China owes us, ought we not to remit the debts which 
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France and the other countries of Europe owe us? Would it 
not establish a precedent? I maintain that those debts stand 
absolutely upon a different basis. Here is a debt which China 
owes us from a previous empire government. The present 
Government of China is a democratic government, certainly 
not responsible in any way for the actions charged by Mr, 
Rocers of New Hampshire, whether they be correctly stated 
or not. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. In view of your sugges- 
tion, that it is a debt of a previous government, does the gen- 
tleman advocate remitting all of Germany's obligations at the 
present time? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, I do not advocate releasing Ger- 
many from anything whatever, but the point I am trying. to 
make is that the charges which were made against the Gov- 
ernment of China would apply to the empire and not to the 
present democracy, and that the present Government, largely 
inspired by our system of government, should not be punished 
for the mistakes of a monarchy. But getting back to the point 
as to the difference between this debt and the debts of Euro- 
pean countries 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In just a minute. In the case of the 
debts that France and other countries of Europe owe us, that 
was money we took out of our Treasury and loaned them in 
good faith to carry on the war. This is a debt which we our- 
selves assessed against China, and which we admit was 
$4,000,000 more than it ought to have been, and we are now 
simply remitting something that we ought never to have 
charged them, and not only are we doing that, but we are 
practically directing how this money is to be expended. We 
are leaving it in the hands of the President to say when it 
shall be paid, how it shall be paid, and we are providing by 
the preamble of this joint resolution to what purposes we de- 
sire it applied. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CHINDBLOM). 
man has expired. 7 

Mr. PORTER. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to call your attention to the re- 
port on page 3 as to what other governments are doing in this 
matter. 

The previous British Government announced in Parliament 
its intention to cancel or to remit the balance of the indemnity 
due to Great Britain by China. 

As to Japan, Mr. MacMurray said: 


Japan has likewise taken action, we understand. Though our in- 
formation about that is not so full as I should wish it were, in order 
that I might give you positive details, we have received from our 
embassy in Tokyo a report that it is unofficially stated that the 
Japanese cabinet has decided that the whole of the Japanese share 
of the Boxer indemnity now. outstanding shall be remitted to China 
for cultural purposes of mutual benefit to China and Japan. 


The time of the gentle- 


The French Government has remitted it to apply to certain 
purposes—the payment of the debts of the Industrial Bank of 
China, a defunct bank, and to pay its depositors. 

The Governments of Italy and Belgium are talking about 
remitting it. The whole situation, however, is more accurately 
shown by the following, from the testimony of Mr. John V. A. 
MacMurray, chief of our division of far eastern affairs: 


When the Secretary wrote, there was a rather vague prospect that 
some of the other governments might consider the question of a re- 
mission of a sort similar to that which we had initiated in 1908. 
Since that time the British Government—the previous British Govern- 
ment, not the one now in office—has announced in Parliament its 
intention to cancel or to remit the balance of the indemnity due to 
Great Britain. The question was for some time in doubt whether the 
British under their constitution could do that without an act of 
Parliament. Apparently the decision has been that an act of Parlia- 
ment is required. We understand that an act for that purpose is now 
pending in the British Parliament, and that to the best of our in- 
formation—of course, it can only be a matter of opinion—that bill is 
entirely likely to pass. 

Japan has likewise taken action, we understand, Though our in- 
formation about that is not so full as I should wish it were, in order 
that I might give you positive details, we have received from our 
embassy in Tokyo a report that it is unofficially stated that the 
Japanese cabinet has decided that the whole of the Japanese share of 
the Boxer indemnity now outstanding shall be remitted to China for 
cultural purposes of mutual benefit to China and Japan, 


The French Government has taken the most definite action of any 
nation thus far. They, almost two years ago, entered into an agree- 
ment with the Chinese Government by which the entire balance of 
the French share of the indemnity is to be devoted to certain specified 
objects. The primary object is the rehabilitation of the Industrial 
Bank of China, a French institution which went bankrupt and caused 
very heavy financial losses and great damage to French prestige a 
few years ago. Such sums as are necessary of the French indemnity 
are to be devoted to the rehabilitation of that bank and the payment 
of creditors who lost through its failure. It is, of course, entirely a 
matter of speculation whether there will be anything left over, but 
the arrangement with the Chinese Government and the bill as passed 
by the French Chambers provide that any contingent balance that there 
may be shall be used for what the French call ‘‘ceuvres.” That term 
is rather dificult to explain in English. I suppose cultural institu- 
tions” is the nearest one can come to giving an idea of what is im- 
plied by it. In other words, it is primarily for the purpose of the 
rehabilitation of that bank, whose failure was very considerable, and 
secondarily for cultural purposes. 

The Governments of Italy and Belgium have made no definite in- 
dication of the purposes to which they would devote thelr indemnity 
if they remitted it. They have not, in fact, taken any positive action 
toward remitting; but it is rather generally understood—certainly as 
a matter of gossip in the diplomatic body in Peking—that the Italian 
and Belgian Governments are contemplating an early remission and 
are probably waiting to see what is done by the powers who are more 
greatly interested, such as the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. 

That creates a situation in which, if not exactly forced to action, 
we find ourselves confronted with a psychological situation in which 
it would be more difficult for us to hold back now—in which the failure 
to go on with the present remission would be more likely to create a 
misunderstanding than if the same thing had happened when the bil? 
was first introduced. We, as you of course all realize, took the initia- 
tive in this matter in the first place. We had attempted throughout 
the negotiations for the settlement of the Boxer difficulties to protect 
the just interests of China to try to bring about a settlement which 
should involve a little foresighted generosity as well as strict justice. 
We were, as you know, not altogether successful in that. 


Gentlemen, it seems to me that with the great friendship 
existing between the United States and China, with the great 
educational features involved in this joint resolution, it is as 
little as this Congress can do to at least remit an indebtedness 
which we ought never to have collected and which we asserted 
in the beginning was $4,491,000 in excess of what we thought 
proper. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr, DYER. The gentleman knows, as all Americans know, 
that we are spending in China now—that is, the American 
people through the Christian missionaries—something in the 
neighborhood of $10,000,000 a year, and have been doing that 
for years. This remission is going for the same purpose for 
which we have expended millions of dollars—to help in the edu- 
cation of the Chinese. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think that it goes in the same 
exact direction. This goes for specific educational and cul- 
turai purposes. 

Mr. DYER. It is for the same general purpose. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly for the same genera] cultural 
plans, and is approved by the organizations and people who 
are doing the missionary work you are good enough to mention. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question for information. The gentleman speaks of remitting 
a debt we ought never to have assessed. Is it not a fact that 
we have already remitted all the balance of the debt, amount- 
ing to something like $12,000,000? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We remitted a very large portion of it, 
after the payment of all indebtedness which we had charged 
against China for individuals and other purposes. The part 
I say we ought not to have charged was the 40 per cent in 
excess of what we had really expended in this expedition. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Has not that already been re- 
mitted? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. A large portion has been remitted, but 
the bulk of this fund is made up of interest. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What assurance have we that if this 
balance is remitted it will be applied to the purposes of educa- 
tion and civilization? 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. The preamble to the joint resolution 
provides that it shall go for educational and cultural purposes. 
The experience of many years that we have had with China 
demonstrates that they will use it for that purpose. The pro- 
vision in the bill giving the President power over the fund 
gives him the power to designate that it shall go for that 

urpose. 

x Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is it contemplated that that condition 
will be imposed upon the remission? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The preamble is put in here for that 
purpose. To call attention to the will and desire of Congress. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. But the preamble is different from the 
enactment feature. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I realize that, but China has requested 
it to be used for that purpose, and I have no doubt it will re- 
quest it in this instance, otherwise the President will not 
remit it, I presume, unless it be for some dire calamity. 

I feel that when we help China in her educational and 
cultural lines we help ourselves and the world generally. 
China has always been our friend, we do much business 
| together, our relations have been particularly agreeable, and 
the splendid use she is making of this money is mighty grati- 
fying. In concluding my remarks I will add a short excerpt 
from the testimony of Dr. Edward H. Hume, president of Yale 
College in China, who has been there since 1005. Doctor Hume 
says: 


The progress that has been made in this province in an educational 
way is due in considerable measure to the friendly interest that the 
United States showed to them in this great act of 1908. People are 
coming in constantly to make inquiries of our educators, even about 
business matters, and to get advice in regard to educational matters, 
This is unquestionably due in large measure to the friendliness which 
was exhibited in that first act of 1908. Look at the educational lead- 
ership that is being developed in the various colleges, and consider 
the fact that such leadership has grown under the influence of men 
who have returned to China from this country. For instance, take 
Southeastern University, and you will find that its president is an 
American-trained man; take Nankai University, whose president is 
also an American-trained man; take the National Government Uni- 
yersity at Peking, and while the president is not an American-trained 
man, because the school was established in the old régime, a large part 
of the staff is composed of American-trained men, 

In a very large measure this condition has resulted from the re- 
mission of a part of this indemnity in 1908. The Chinese national 
educational system to-day is being modeled on the American system, 
largely because of the confidence that has been established through 
our educational relationships: Prof. Paul Monroe, of Columbia, has 
had great influence in shaping the Chinese educational system. They 
have studied our system of education, and the fact that they have 
adopted it so largely is due to this act of friendliness on the part of 
our Government in 1908. ‘These results haye followed that generous 
act on the part of this Goyernment. z 

Tsing Hua College, about which Mr. Porrer has spoken, is a direct 
result of this action in 1908. I was talking with the present president 
of that college and with a former president not long ago, and they 
called my attention to what has been mentioned here this morning, 
and that is that while Indemnity payments to the American and Euro- 
pean Governments were allowed to be postponed during the period of 
the war, payments to the college, on behalf of its educational pro- 
gram, were not suspended. The program of that college, and the send- 
ing of students to the United States, was never discontinued during 
the war. The understanding regarding the use of indemnity funds has 

deen carried out, without any turning aside, sinee it was reached in 1908. 


I also append part of the testimony of Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Wood, of Boon University Library at Wuchang, China, which 
gives an insight into the educational work: 


I happened to have the privilege of being at the national educational 
conference for a whole week, There were about 10 foreigners there, 
and amongst them four Americans. Every morning the questions of 
education were debated, The two men who presided were representa- 
tive men, one a graduate of Columbia and president of the Nankai Uni- 
versity. I visited this university and one would have thought it was 
an American university transplanted into China; it is located in 
Tientsin, and is up to date, progressive, and everything that reminds 
one of an American institution. Shortly after, I visited Southeastern 

. University, founded by Doctor Kno, also a graduate of Columbia, and 
there one can see American educational ideals set forth in every 
department. 

* 


* * e . * * 
Probably the suggestion of this National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education, as to the best uses of the Boxer indemnity money 
for educational purposes, will have great weight. The organization has 
already unanimously indorsed two plans. One is for a school of applied 


science to be established in the country, and the other is for the intro- 
duction of the American public Ilbrary into China. 

The reason I happened to be in Peking was because I was getting 
signers to a petition which the Chinese had drawn up in relation to 
establishing publie libraries. in China with a portion of the Boxer In- 
demnity if remitted by the United States. I had the privilege of 
meeting some of the great leaders in China in connection with this 
plan: Dr. Wellington Koo (Minister of Foreign Affairs); Dr. C. T, 
Wong, then negotiating between Russia and China; W. W. Yen, former 
minister to Germany and former prime minister; and others. I also 
met the President, Li-Yuan-Hung, and had a most satisfactory inter- 
view with him. He spoke highly of America, As I came out from that 
interview I said to his secretary, “Did President Li-Yuan-Hung care 
for that picture of George Washington I sent him?” * Yes; he appre- 
ciated it very much. He put it up in ffont of his desk, and if you 
could go into his office where all the state papers are written you 
would find there the picture of George Washington in a prominent 
place.” You can see from these few examples the attitude of some of 
the highest men of China toward the United States. I found this same 
feeling everywhere I went. 


Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it is an awful easy matter 
to give away somebody else’s money. China owes this debt. 
There is no question about that. 

In 1908 we remitted or forgave $11,961,000 to China. We 
then gave China that much, She owes this balance of the 
debt now of $6,000,000. Here is the situation: There are 
commercial interests in the United States who are seeking 
to increase their business with China. They know that every 
little gift that we can make over there increases the good 
feeling toward them as owners of commercial enterprises 
in America. It increases their business, It enables them to 
enlarge their business. You can lay aside all the educational 
excuses and the missionary excuses and other business, there 
is the main reason for this bill. Commercially they want us 
to give this money back to China for private benefits, 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield in five minutes. On the 
24th day of March, 1924, the Rules Committee came in here 
with a special rule, saying it was urgent, giving $10,000,000 
to Germany. They passed it with two hours debate. It was 
urgent on the 24th day of March. I called that political 
when it came in here. It was political, for if it had not been 
political the Senate of the United States would have long since 
passed it but it has not yet been even reported to the Senate. 
Tt is held up and pigeonholed in the Senate committee where 
it belonged and where it ought to die, and that is where this 
bill ought to die. 

T am liberal with my own money—too liberal, and that is 
the reason I have not got any. But I am careful about other 
people’s money when put in my charge, when I am a guardian, 
and you are the guardians of the people’s Treasury. You are 
the trustee of the public funds that come in taxes out of 
the people’s pockets. What are you going to do, give it away? 

In 1908 we gave back to China $11,961,000. Do you know 
in addition to the private claims against China for deaths 
ensuing committed by the Government of China we spent 
in military operations $7,000,000. We spent in naval opera- 
tions two and one half million dollars. China has never paid 
1 cent of interest, and interest is just as much a part of the 
debt as the principal. If I can not pay my friend from 
Illinois a debt I owe him and he gives me a chance to pay 
it in installments, the interest is just as much a part of that 
honorable debt as the principle. We ought not to remit one 
cent, it is a debt of honor that China owes us. 

What are you going to do about the banditry that they 
maintain in the mountains of China preying on the public 
all the time. That Government is responsible for it. I want 
to say to the committee that every year for 20 years this 
Government has had to maintain in China a regiment of 
soldiers for the protection of our people. China has not paid 
a dollar of that expense. We have paid every dollar of the 
expense to maintain these soldiers in China for the protection 
of our people who go there, for the protection of our ministers, 
for the protection of international law, and for the protection 
of commerce during the past 20 years. We have never re- 
ceived a cent for it, and now you want to give away $6,000,- 
000 more. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr> Browne]. 
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Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I am in favor of this bill because I believe it 
will help one of the greatest educational movements the world 
has ever seen. The nations engaged with the United States in 
putting down the Boxer rebellion attempted to fix a much 
larger indemnity than the United States thought was right. 


John Hay, our Secretary of State, through our minister, Mr.. 


Conger, suggested $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 the lump sum 
for all the nations engaged in the undertaking. The indemnity 
was fixed, however, at $330,000,000. The share of the United 
States of this amount was fixed by the allies at $24,440,778.81. 
Quite a portion of this amount was punitive damage and did 
not represent actual costs or expenses incurred by our Goy- 
ernment. One of the greatest accomplishments of the Roose- 
velt administration in its foreign policy was the remittance at 
that time of part of this indemnity fund. President Roosevelt 
at the time made the suggestion that the amount remitted be 
used for educational purposes, The result was that China 
took this in the spirit in which it was offered, and has reli- 
giously ever since that time used the indemnity fund remis- 
sion for educational purposes. What has been the result? It 
not only aided in the establishment of several universities in 
China but to-day in the United States we have 2,200 Chinese 
students in American universities, and 700 of them are being 
supported from this indemnity fund. When these students first 
came here under the Chinese Boxer indemnity fund it caused 
others to come, and that has swelled the attendance to 2,200 
students that we have enrolled in our various universities 
to-day. How is it affecting the education movement over in 
China? To-day there are 7,000,000 students over in China who 
are going to school and receiving what they call a western 
education; 5,000,000 of these students are going to public 
schools. This great educational movement had its inception in 
the turning over of part of the indemnity fund, which was 
used for educational purposes. The testimony before our com- 
mittee was that the educational facilities are not nearly 
sufficient to accommodate the people who are eager to get an 
education. The youths of China are hungry for learning and 
hungry for our western culture and education. One of the rea- 
sons why China became a Republie undoubtedly was because of 
the new ideas that the students who came to our great univer- 
sities took back to China, and the influences of their own uni- 
versities which are being supported in part by this indemnity 
fund. We want this movement to go on, and instead of a 
monarchy over in the Orient, we want a great Chinese Repub- 
lic. We want a Republic patterned after the United States. 
They now have a splendid constitution, quite similar to ours. 
If you go into the banks or business places in the great com- 
mercial centers of China, you will see in many of them the 
pictures of Washington and Lincoln. They believe in America 
and admire our great statesmen. In this resolution we are 
simply remitting the interest back on the principal which has 
been paid. Our action and the tremendous good that it has 
accomplished in education and in good will has so affected the 
other nations that France and England and several other 
nations, poor as they are, are doing just what we are going 
to do and have done, remitting the balance due them back to 
China for the great work of education. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Yes. a 

Mr. KVALE. Is there any reason to believe that any part 
of this $6,000,000 will ever be diverted to any other purpose? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. I do not believe a cent of it 
will be diverted to any other purpose. We put it in the pre- 
amble that the indemnity formerly remitted was used by 
China for educational purposes. We did not think it was 
necessary to put it into the resolution, because the word of 
the Chinese nation has always been good. If you go into 
many of the banks in Japan and other places in the Orient, 
you will very often find the men who are acting as cashiers 
and counting the money are Chinamen. The world has confi- 
dence in their honesty. China will keep her word without 
any command of legislation. Just simply the suggestion of 
President Roosevelt that it would be a fitting thing to use 
the indemnity fund returned was sufficient for China, who has 
religiously expended every cent of this money that she has 
received for educational purposes. ‘To-day, as I say, educa- 
tion is growing faster than ever before. Newspapers, with 
their great educational influence, are springing up through- 
out China; libraries are being started in all the larger cities; 
and China, with her 400,000,000 people, is soon going to be 
a great power in the world, and, I believe, outside of the 
splendid purpose of education, the good will of China and the 
Chinese people would amply pay us in remitting this amount, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield the gentleman half a minute so that I may ask 
him a question? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield half a minute to the gentleman, 

Mr. DYER. Did it not develop in the committee that as 
a result of our just and humane action in the remission of 
the amount heretofore it redounded to the good of American 
commerce to the extent of many hundreds of millions of 
dollars? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Unquestionably; and we have 
filled our universities with bright young men from China, who 
have benefited not only themselves but our own students with 
whom they have come in contact. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Boyce]. 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Chairman, I am in full accord and sym- 
pathy with this resolution and shall vote its passage when it 
7 — 55 before the House. I yield back the remainder of my 

me, 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs I favor this resolution. The reso- 
lution really provides for a conditional remission of the balance 
that is due from China under its obligation to the Government 
of the United States. The condition is that the President may 
exercise his discretion and fix the terms on which the liability 
is to be remitted and to perform that duty in such manner as 
to insure the use of the funds representing the balance that re- 
mains due for educational or cultural purposes. That, fairly 
stated, is the scope of the resolution. It is not au actual outright 
extinguishment, but a remission sub modo. 

Gentlemen say that we ought not to do this because it will 
violate precedents. Let us bring that argument to a very simple 
test. The Boxer rebellion occurred something like a quarter of 
a century ago. The United States could very properly have 
refrained from exacting any indemnity from China whatever, and 
would have been within its constitutional and moral right in so 
doing. With respect to the precedents, they are all, I believe, to 
the effect that our Government has refrained from any exactions 
on account of military expenditures connected with quelling a 
disturbance in some foreign country involving American in- 
terests or in connection with any war in which the United States 
has engaged with some foreign country. We have not dreamed 
of calling upon Germany to pay our military expenses incurred 
during the course of that war. I do not think that we called 
for any payment on account of the Vera Cruz incident in Mexico. 
I do not know that we call for any payment on account of our 
present activities in Honduras. It has been the attitude, the 
almost unbroken custom of the United States, as I understand, 
not to insist upon the payments of that character, and so I may 
say confidently that at the close of the Boxer rebellion there 
was not a man or woman in the United States who would have 
criticized our Government if it had foregone any payment on 
account of it. But a demand was made and it was determined 
that China should pay the United States something like $24,000,- 
000. In 1908 there was a remission, by act of Congress, and it 
then or soon appeared that China had paid all the claims of the 
private citizens of this Government on account of injuries that 
they had sustained. My proposition is that if there was no 
requirement that the United States ask for indemnity, there is 
now no good reason against the remission. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas, Let me make the suggestion that 
back of the original settlement there was a pool of all of the 
nations, and perhaps that had its effect on what we should have 
Soa We might not have exacted as much as we did except for 

a 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There is little doubt about that. 
Almost certainly except for the fact that other nations were 
strenuously urging payment, there would not haye been any 
demand by our Government, and in that event there would have 
been no occasion for the action now pro 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Just two or three minutes. 

Mr. PORTER, I can not without taking time from others. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Give him two of my minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. I yield the gentleman two additional minutes, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am very much obliged to my 
friend from Georgia. It is certain that when this money is paid 
by the Government at Peking it will be used for what is most 
important in China to-day. China has suffered greatly in many 
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ways. She has suffered from fire, sword, and famine as few 
peoples have suffered. She is struggling on now toward better 
things; she is reaching out for the light which Plato says is 
‘the thing to which the eye of the soul is turned by the processes 
‘of education, and we ought to help her if that is possible. 

Then there is another consideration that is more fundamental 
with me than any other consideration with respect to nearly 
ali matters. What I mean is that Lam anxious that the United 
States shonid take such a course, not only with reféretice 
to the European nations but with reference to the orien- 
tal nations, so as to insure peace throughout the future, as 
far as that may be done, by cementing ties of friendship, and 
that is a consideration which urges me to support this resolu- 
tion. I think we will be taking a step in that important direc- 
tion, [Applause.] I have said no precedent is violated. But 
this is not a similar proposal to that measure which had the 
support of my friend from New Hampshire [Mr. Roures]. It 
is not similar to the release of loans which we made to other 
nations during the progress of the World War. The resolution 
stands by itself, it should be dealt with Independently, and I 
hope it is going to be dealt with by the passage of the resolu- 
tien. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire has 
four minutes remaining. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaln- 
ing? ; 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 13 
minutes remaining. 

Mr, PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatry]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I favor the passage of this resolution. In reply 
to the suggestions made by gentlemen that its passage will es- 
tablish a precedent for the remission of debts due by other 
countries, I take decided issue. In the first place, in the begin- 
ming we had a perfect constitutional right not to demand any 
sum from China if we had seen fit to do so. The great bulk of 
the demana on China consisted of à demand on the part of this 
Government for a reimbursement of military expenses, which 
amounted to more than $9,000,000. But since we had the con- 
stitutional power in 1901 or 1907 not to make that demand we 
certainly now have the constitutional power to réconsider and 
withdraw that demand. So there is no parallel here between 
the question of the German relief fund of 810,000,000. That 
Money Was in the Treasury, and gentlemen voted it out of the 
Trensury for a charitable purpose. Now one other point 
want to suggest that in the case of the war with Germany, let 
us say, on account of the aggressions of W Government 
on our shipping’ and on the lives of our citizens this Nation ex- 
periden $40,000,000,000 in naval and military expenses, and we 
dit not demand one mark from the German Government for that 
expenditure, The ‘only reimbursement we will ever, recelye, if 
We receive any, will be for occupational expenses of the Army 
after the arinistice by virtue of an ent made, not with us 
Alone, but made with all of the allies with whom tve patticipated. 
So I say, if we have the rigut to withhold from Germany > 
demand for any reimbursement itever of the expenditure 
840,000 000, 000 for ratal and military expenses, it seems to me 
we would huye & perfect tight to acquit China of $66,000, which 
she has not paid on ‘account of military and nuyal expenses. 
Chita is not asking that this money be ifte. China is an 


honorable nation, Ching is punctual fn her obligations; hut the | 


demand, or rather the request, for this measure comes from 


Americas who ate residing in China; this request comes from 


the missionaries; It comes from people who are dealing with fhe 
sclioots in China; it comes from American citizéns doing busi- 
ness in Ching; and they say that the act of remission in 1907 
convinced the Chinese people that the great America was really 


What it professed to be, the friend of China, aud a great, strong, | 


courageous, big brother willing and able to protect a weak nation 
Hike China against the aggressions of great, powerful nations with 
ambitions for conquest. 
‘They sdy that simple act did more to convince China of our 
friendship and of our world benevolence, as it were, than any- 
thing theretofore done. And what did old China do? In 
1917, when América was forced to declare wat, Cuima, great 
unwieldly China, incapable of any important military opera- 
tions, grent old China, like the old woman with the broom, 
detlared wat against Germany in order that she might take 
her place by the side of the United States and say to all the 
world [applause], “ Though we may not be able to send great 
fleets across the sens, though we can not muster millions of 
men on the battle field, we want the world to know that China 


iS not incapable of the sentiments of gratitude, that China 
has not forgotten that the great United States befriended her 
in ber hour of need and in her hour of crisis,” and so China 
um folded her flag side by side with the starry banner of the 
Republic. [Applause } 

Sixty-six thonsund dollars is all of the principal debt which 
is remitted under this bill. Is it to be given to China to be 
used for military purposes? No. It is to be given over to 
China for thé purpose of sending bright Chinese youths— 
where? Not to Japan to imbibe militaristic ambitions, not tö 
Europe to imbibe Old World diplomacy and secrecy behind 
closed doors in the formation of batances of power; but this 
money is to be devoted by China to sending her brightest 
youths to the colleges and universities of the United Stakes to 
imbibe the great principles of representative government that 
are taught in this Jand, to catch a vision respecting the Ameri- 
can conception of international law and peace and good will 
among the nations. It will be the best investment that this 
Government can make for international good will at trifling 
cost to let those Chinese students come to American univer: 
sities and then go back to China and convey a message to the 
400,000,000 Chinamen that the best hope of their Republic ig 
to follow the forms of the United States and to learn and em- 
brace the principles of our institutions and ways of life. It 18 
Worth $66,000, according to my opinion. [Applause] 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
epi mt tes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Me- 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Trtsox). The gentleman from Okta- 
homa is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. McKNOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. I am sorry that I find myself unuble to agree with 
the committee on this measure, because all my sympathies and 
my training Aas run in that direction. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I believe that President Roosevelt Was 
one of the most fair men that ever sat in the White House. 
He was a just man. We may criticize him and differ with 
him on many questions; but my judgment is that President 
Roosevelt remitted to China every cent she was entitled to 
receive at the time he entered that remittance in 1908. 

Gentlemen talk about buying peace, I want to say to you 
that I shall be glad to see the time come in the world when 
a citizen of the United States traveling abroad does not have 
to conceal the fact mat he comes from ohr country and is 
obliged often to travel under a British passport in oriler to 
receive proper respect. The time has come when men trayel- 
ing on American passports must Be respected, N 

We are paying those soldiers, marines, und saflors who 
went to China in the Boxer uprising under our present pen- 
sion law. Have Mas ‘taken into consideration what that 
amount is? No. will say something else about’ images. 
You may say that the United States should not exact damages. 


I do not agree with such a ‘doctrine. ‘Whenever penplé in a 


foreign country murder American citizens aud destroy their 
property, I believe in making them pay for every cent of its 
value and the cost of collection. Take the case of other com. 
tries, and you will find a sitnation where some of them destroy, 
| property with impunity, Take Mexico on the south "Mey 
have destroyed property and the lives of American’ citizens, 
and are you going to say that you are going’ to rethit what is 
coming to us? T do not believe in that kind of diplomacy. I 
do not belleve in that kind of a stand here in the American 
Congress. a ious fo? EHA 
Mr. COL of ‘Towa. Mr. Chatrman, wih the’ gentleman 
| yield? i i vi i i 4 
Mr. McKEOWN. Les. er ; 
Mr. COLE of’ Towa, Does not the gentleman know that 
there ‘are three and a‘ half million dollars Inetaded in these 
tip te bills for men Who participated in that expeditfort 
| to China? . fia ht 
Mr. McKEOWN; I will say that $9,000,000 here for ‘ex? 
penses of Army and Navy have not been paid back yet. Why 
should China not pay the expenses of our soldiers in China? 
What right have we to remit? ” ` ‘3 
Oh, gentlemen, we have got to protect the missionaries from 
America in foreign countries. We have got to protect their 
lives und see that their property is protected; and thé only 
way that we can do that is to make the governments of those 
countries respect tliis Government. No missionary’s life would 


be safe in China or in any other heathen country unless the 
people of those countries believed that the United States would 
come Immediately and uphold and protect the rights of her 
citizens. ° 

! Yes; we are going to play the part of the Good Samaritan 
and give away the money of the American people. I say it 
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is time to stop playing the part of the Good Samaritan with 
other people’s money. Let them use their own money if people 
want to give money to those countries. You come to Congress 
and ask Congress to do this because America has a big heart. 
It is easy to appeal to Congress to relieve the necessities of 
other people; but in my opinion you are making a mistake 
LIApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three and one-half 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for three and one-half minutes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the passage 
of this bill; but I believe I can spend my time more profitably 
by making a statement of facts than by making an argument 
for it. Facts are more impressive than argument. 

When the Boxer insurrection endangered the lives of Ameri- 
can missionaries and the lives of missionaries from other coun- 
tries and the diplomatic representatives of the powers, the 
nations sent an expedition to relieve them. When the nations 
concerned. estimated the cost of the expedition, they put their 
estimates much higher than the United States Government 
was willing to put its estimate. Nevertheless, being unable to 
bring down the amount—and China was not concerned in the 
negotiations up that point—the United States, unable to bring 
down the estimate of the cost of the combined expedition, ac- 
cepted the full amount that the conferees imposed on China, 
and our share of that amount was $24,440,778.81. We soon 
learned that this sum was too large. We knew from the begin- 
ning that it was too large, and in 1908 we remitted all of it 
in excess of our calculation. The total cost to the Army and 
Navy and the total amount of damages to American property 
and American lives was set down at about $13,655,492.69. 
$4,000,000 of which was the estimated amount to cover dam- 
ages for lives and property destroyed by the Boxer insurgents. 
When all the private claims were paid it was found that this 
amount had been too large by about $1,500,000, so that this 
excess was added to the amount to be remitted to China. How 
was it remitted? 

China pays month by month the total amount of our original 
claim—that is, monthly installments, which at the end of a pre- 
scribed period would amount to $24,000,000—in two checks, one 
to be retained by the United States Government and the 
other check to be indorsed by the American consul general at 
Shanghai, to whom the payments are made, and turned back 
with his indorsement for the use of the Chinese Government in 
maintaining the college at Tsinghua and in sending Chinese 
students to America. If at any time China fails to make that 
use of the money, he will refuse to Indorse the check and turn 
it back. So we have a means of checking up on the use of the 
money every month, and I have no doubt a similar arrangement 
will be made as to the amount we now propose to remit. We 
have absolute security for the purpose for which this money 
will be used. 

Now, the statement has been made that no interest has been 
paid. If you will turn to the hearings, page 10, you will find 
in Schedule B, which is the amount to be retained by the 
United States that a certain amount each year is set apart as 
principal and a certain amount as interest. The total interest 
piyments up to 1916, when the interruption began, amounted 
to $2,899,000, It has been said time after time that no interest 
has been paid, but $2,899,000 has been paid in interest. If we 
add all the payments which have been made on principal and 
all payments which have been made as interest and credit them 
all to principal, then we have about $65,000 coming yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
fApplause.] The gentleman from Pennsylvania has three and 
one-half minntes remaining. 

My. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for three and a half minutes. 

Mr. BURTON, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this question 
assumes to me an importance altogether surpassing the ques- 
tion of the remission or abatement of a claim of $6,000,000. If 
there is anything which is vital for the peace, prosperity, and 
honor of the United States, it is a closer touch with foreign 
countries, a greater participation in those movements that 
make for humanity and world betterment, and a disabusing of 
the minds of other peoples of the erroneous impression that we 
are extremely selfish. It is now their idea that we have more 
than half the gold in the world and that all our policies and all 
our activities are along lines that look to the melting down of 


impulses into gold. For that reason I have favored the giving 
of amounts to other countries in the way of charity. 

We have been doing splendidly, It is estimated that through 
the Red Cross and other charitable agencies, public and pri- 
vate, $850,000,000 has been expended during the last 10 years, 
but we can not stop there. We can not stop with the assur- 
ance that we are the most powerful nation in the world, nor 
with the thought that we are the most progressive, nor with 
confidence in the feeling that we are the wealthiest, We owe 
a duty to the rest of the world, and that is particularly due to 
the more backward nations, such as China. 

Our great Secretary of State, John Hay, once said that he 
who understood the political, social, and economie life of 
China had the best forecast on the future of the world for 
the next 100 years. 

There is a wonderful country and great in its possibilities. 
Four hundred milliom people, peaceful in all their instincts, 
and I especially want to emphasize that they are so friendly 
to us. It was my pleasure to be among them some four years 
ago and really this was their sentiment: “To whom shall we 
go except to the people of the United States?” 

In addressing one of their great legislative bodies—although, 
of course, I did not understand their language—I received 
a welcome the like of which I have never received. It was 
not because of my own personality, but it was because I was 
an American and speaking for the United States. [Applause.] 

We have not always been altogether just to China. We had 
a treaty with them regarding immigration, but we ruthlessly 
broke it off by legislation. But I think that is forgiven. A 
friendship of one country for another is just like the friend- 
ship between two individuals. And we need the friendship of 
other countries. It will be for our security, for our peace, 
and for greater respect for ourselves, especially if we have the 
good will of a country whose greatness is not counted by mili- 
tary force but by long centuries, yes, eons, in which their tra- 
ditions have made for peace and for good will. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas by authority of a joint resolution of Congress approved 
May 25, 1908, the President of the United States was authorized to 
remit unto China the sum of $11,961,121.76 of the Boxer indemnity 
fund accredited to the United States, which sum the President on 
December 28, 1908, duly remitted and which, at the request of China, 
was specified to be used for educational purposes; and 

Whereas it is deemed proper as a further act of friendship to remit 
the balance of said indenmity fund amounting to $6,137,552.90 in 
order further to develop the educational and other cultural activities 
of China: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to remit to China as an act of friendship any or all further 
payments of the annual installments of the Chinese indemnity due 
under the bond recelved from China pursuant to the protocol of 
September 7, 1901, as modified by Executive order on the 28th day 
of December, 1908, pursuant to the authority of the joint resolution 
of Congress approved May 25, 1908, for indemnity against losses and 
expenses incurred by reason of the so-called Boxer disturbances in 
China during the year 1900, such remission to begin as from October 
1, 1917, and to be at such times and in such manner as the President 
shall deem just. 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia moves to 
strike out the last word and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, when my fondness for the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore], as well as my pleasure 
in his very lucid explanation of this matter, led me to give 
away part of my time, and also to surrender more time to the 
gifted gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConNALLy], I did not know, 
in the parlance of the small boy, that they were going to “ put 
their great feet over all of my chips.” But there are one or 
two things not yet said which I should like to emphasize. 

I would not like for this far-reaching measure to come before 
this House without some declaration on my part in favor of its 
passage. I want to submit that there is nothing in the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America that keeps this coun- 
try from having an active national conscience. That is the 
thing that we are illustrating, I believe, in this legislation. 

The argument that was made by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire that there was connivance on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of China with the depredations of the Boxer rebellion 
does not touch the present ease, it seems to me. The fact that 
the Government of China did acknowledge responsibility for 
not preventing these Boxer outrages was a commendable na- 
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tional confession; but the fact that we are dealing with a new 
Government, the Republic of China, that has repudiated the 
erimes of the Boxer rebellion, and that is to-day a Republic, 
struggling to establish its solidarity and power as the result 
of the influence of American ideals—of American students and 
missionaries illustrating the spirit of our Government in that 
hoary nation, side by side with thousands of Chinese students, 
carrying American ideals back to China—is a ringing call to 
us in this hour and the added kindness we now propose to 


bestow. [Applanse.] 
Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. UPSHAW, The gentleman will pardon me until I 


finish this sentence. 

What we propose to do now is to complete our unfinished act 
of kindness on the part of the Government of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will ask the gentleman if he thinks the 
passage of this act will provide more safety to our mission- 
aries in China than the fact that the Chinese Government 
knows we will demand indemnities? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I am glad the gentleman has asked me 
that question, The fact that the missionaries in China and 
all outstanding citizens of America living there are a unit in 
asking for the passage of this bill is the surest argument that 
they know the situation better than the people at this dis- 
tance who are opposing it could possibly know. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman said we ought to 
have a national conscience, and I agree with him. I think 
when we say this is an act of kindness and friendship we are 
taking perhaps too much credit to ourselves. I regard it 
simply as an act of justice which our conscience ought to 
recognize. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I had not reached that point. I agree 
thoroughly with the gentleman from Towa, 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the gentleman going to do about 
the organized bandits that within the last year took charge 
of certain American citizens? Do you not think this will have 
a very salutary effect on them? 

Mr. UPSHAW. No: I think this will cause the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to use a much stronger hand against these bandits 
and do their best to wipe them out. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. If the gentleman will yield, 
give them more money, if it will do that? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Gentlemen, I am so proud of the flag of 
my country, I am so thrilled with the picture of these students 
coming here by hundreds every year through the investment 
of this indemnity money, carrying back American ideals to 
a land so long steeped in superstition—I am so proud of 
all that flag stands for—that I want to see the light from 
the beauty of its stars and the glory of its stripes penetrating 
the darkness of China. In this we are making an investment 
in a reciprocal friendship between the oldest, most populous 
nation of the world and the newest and most powerful nation. 
Thank God for the blessings that will flow for centuries from 
such uplifting friendship. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
offer, which is at the desk. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment of the gentleman from Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi has 
offered an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cortuxs: Amend by striking out the 
period in line 14, on page 2, and adding the following: “ Provided 
that the amount remitted is used solely to develop the educational and 
other cultural activities of China.” 


Mr. COLLINS, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding my opposi- 
tion to this bill, the purpose of the amendment that I have 
offered is to carry out what every man that has spoken in 
belialf of this bill urges as the proper use of the money to be 
remitted, The identical words used in my amendment are 
in the preamble, but the preamble amounts to nothing what- 
ever, for it will be stricken out, and if this amount to be 
- remitted, of $6,187,000. is to be used for educational and cul- 
tural activities in China, the House should know it, and it 
Should be so stated somewhere in the bill. It should not be 


why not 


expended to double-track a private railroad line, as one testi- 


fying before the committee urged, or to reclaim swamp lands, 
as another witness advocated. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If the Chinese Government does not owe 
us anything, why should we put any strings on it at all? 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not concede that the Chinese Govern- 
ment does not owe us; I think there is due us a substantial 
amount and that it should be paid, for if it is remitted, other 
nations will take it as a precedent for the cancellation of 
their debts. Of course, the situations are entirely dissimilar, 
but still I do not want to begin debt cancellation and am op- 
posing the first offer to do it. The amendment merely under- 
takes to make the bill comply with the expressed wishes of 
the proponents of the measure. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia. 

In my first term of service here, Mr, Chairman, I represented 
400 miles of the border between the Republic of Mexico and this 
country. I know something about the problems of the people 
living down on that border. Just within this week, in Mexico 
City, the capital of the Republic of Mexico, if you please, 
Mexican citizens burned the flag of the United States and the 
flag of Italy and other flags. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not interested in that. 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, you are representing the flag of the 
United States, are you not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Very much so. 

Mr. BLANTON, And they burned the flags of four countries 
8 declared everlasting death to the citizens of those coun- 
tries, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON, And they were not even arrested. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment, They were not even 
arrested, if you please. 


This incident in Mexico City, and also that of Americans 
being seized last year by Chinese bandits, is just a little baga- 
telle by the side of what happened in the Boxer rebellion in 
1900, yet after giving back to China $11,961,000 in 1908 we are 
proposing now to give back $6,000,000 more, right in the face 
of the fact that within the last year Chinese bandits in the 
mountains of China seized American citizens and subjected 
them to every kind of hardship imaginable; and we are saying 
to these outlaws of other nations, “ Go to it; do our citizens just 
as you please, murder and rob them in the name of the 
country where you live and it is all right, and we will give your 
country the indemnity back after your country agrees to pay it.” 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; because I have only five minutes, and I 
do not want to ask for more time. 

I am thinking about these poor people of America whom T 
have seen in numerous States of the Union, women and little 
children, little girls following the plow on foot in the heat of 
the sun, trying to make a living on a farm, and they could not 
do it. They are taxed to death. We have nothing for them, but 
we are giving away to other countries all the time—$10,000,000 
to Germany, and now $6,000,000 to China. I am thinking of 
these American women and little girls who plow in the hot sun 
all day in numerous States in the Union and are taxed to pay 
for all this charity abroad. Charity begins at home. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia is blessed with a big heart; he is so liberal 
that he gives all his time away. That is his greatest failing. 
He is too liberal with the Public Treasury and the public money, 

Mr. McKEOWN, Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes, 

Mr. McKEOWN. What does the gentleman think will hap- 
pen to us if we try to buy peace with all the other countries? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, this is nothing but commercial peace. 
You can talk about education and missionaries and all that 
stuff, but this is nothing but a commercial proposition that the 
business men want. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I accept the soft impeachment of the gentle- 
man from Texas, and I hope it is no crime in being interested 
in that which goes for the good men of America and the 
strengthening of the ties between this country and the older 
nations. 

Mr. BLANTON. If, like you voted $10,000,000 to Germany, 
we are to give $10,000,000 to all of the 51 countries that have 
ministers in Washington, just to buy peace, it would be well 
spent if peace could be secured, If we want to buy peace on 
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the tax money of the people by giving them $10,000,000 to 
every one of the 51 countries 

Mr. UPSHAW. The gentleman knows that there is no 
analogy between this case and the other 50 countries he 
speaks of. 

Mr, BLANTON. Oh, some are poorer than China. 

Mr. UPSHAW. “That is not the test. 

Mr, BLANTON. Some of them need it more than Ohina, but 
the big heart of the gentleman from Georgia is for the nationals 
of other countries, I am thinking about the women and little 
girls who plow in the hot sun in Georgia. I am thinking of 
those that plow in Pennsylvania. I am thinking about the 
ones that plow in Texas and Minnesota. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, is there any parliamentary 
situation by which the gentleman from Georgia may reply to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

The CHATRMAN, Debate has been exhausted on this amend- 
ment. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the resolution to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it be agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Imson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that thut 
committee had had under consideration H. J. Res. 248, to 
provide for the remission of further payments of the annual 
installments of the Chinese ‘indemnity, and had directed him 
to report the same back with the recommendation that the 
resolution do pass. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ügreelng to the preamble. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the passage of the joint 
resdlution, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were 67 ayes and 31 noes. 

Mr. ROGERS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 211, nays 114, 
not voting 107, as follows: 

YHAS—211 


Ackerman Dallinger Hall, Morton D. Moores, Ind. 
Aldrich Darrow Hull, William B. Murphy 
Arnold Davey Jacobstein Nen Me. 
Racon Dem Neison, Wis. 
Barbour Die n Iowa Johnson, Wash, Newton, Minn. 
Deck Dickste 5 O'Connell, N. X. 
Reers Doyle Keller ‘O'Connell, R. I. 
Regg Dre O'Connor, La. 
Rerger Dyer Kendall O'Connor, N. Y. 
Bixler Eagan Kent aige 
Black, N. Y. Eliott Kerr eavey 
Rioom vans, Iowa Ketcham Perkins 
Hoies Mont, Kiess Perlmah 
Boyce Fairchild Kindred Porter 
Bo Fenn Ko li 
Britten Eish Kva Purnell 
Browne, Wis: T LaGuardia Ramse, 
Browning Fleetwood Lampert sl 
Brumm Foster Leavitt Rathbone 
Bulwinkle Frear Lehlbach ayburn 
Burdick eee Lineberger eed, N. Y. 
urtness Freue Linthieum Richards 
Burton Frothingham Longworth Robinson, lowa 
Butler Fuller Lowrey gers, Mass, 
Cable Gardner, Ind Luce Sabath 
Carew Glatfeiter ivan Zanders, Ind. 
Casey Goldsborough cFadden Sanders, N. K. 
Céller Grahum. III ebro ‘Mich:Schafer 
Chindblom Graham, Pa. MacG Schall 
Christopherson Green, Iowa Ma Schneider 
Clague Greenwood Magee, N. X. Beger 
Clancy Grlest Magee, Pa. Snhallen 
Clarke, N.Y. Hadley Manlove Simmons 
ea Hardy Mapes Sindair 
Cole, Kowa Haugen Bead Sites 
Colton wes Merritt Snell 
Connally, Tex Hawley Michaelson Snyder ss 
Gook ersey Michener 
Cooper, Wis. ‘Hickey Miller, Wash. Sproul, III 
zramton Hoch Mills ul, 
Croll Hola Montagne Stedman 
Crosser Howard, Nebr. Mooney Stephens 
Crow ‘Huddleston Maore, III Strong, Kans. 
Cullen Hudson Moore, Ohio Strong, Pa. 
Cum Hull, Jowa Moore, Va. mmers, Wash. 


Ty Wilson, Ind. 
Underhill Wefald Wilson, Miss, 
Upshaw Weller Winslow 
‘Vaile ertz Wootruft 
Vincent, Mich. White, Kans, Wyant 
Voigt Williams, III. Yates 
Wainwright Wiliams, Mich, Young 
Watres W 
NAYS—iLit 
MeClintie Rubey 
Fub; MeDutfie Salmon 
Fulmer “MeKeown Sanders, Tex. 
Garrett, Tenn. McReynolds Sandlin 
Gasque McSwain Sherwood p 
Hammer McSweeney Smithwick 
Hastings Major, III. Steagall 
Hill, Ala. ‘Major, Mo. Stevenson 
Md. Martin umners, Tex. 
Hooker Mil Swank 
Hudspeth Minahan e 
Humphreys Moore, Ga ‘Taylor, Colo. 
ars More Taylor. W. Va. 
Johnson, Tex Morrow Thatcher 
ohnson, W. Va. Oldfield Tuomas, Ky. 
ones Oliver, Ala. Thomas, . 
ost Oliver, N. X. Timan 
Kineheloe Parke, Ark, Underwood 
ing Pou Vinson, Ga 
Knutson tin V: $ 
agon Watkins 
h. Rankin Weaver 
3 ge ‘ SEAR, Tex, 
Ga. : T Ingo 
Lazaro Roach Wol 
Lee, Ga. Robsion, Ey W. 
. Rogers, N. Wright 
Loser 
NOT VOTING—107 
Fitz d Little Seott 
Fre cks MceKenzi Sears, 
Funk MeLanghlin, Nebr. Sears, Nebr, 
‘Gallivan Me hreve 
arber McNulty Sinnott 
Garner, Tex. Madden Smith 
Garrett, Tex. Mansfield Stalker 
Miller, III. Stengle 
Gibson Morgan Sullivan 
Gifford 0 Sweet 
Gilbert Morris Swing 
Greene, Mass. ‘Mudd Taylor, Tenn, 
‘Griffin Newton, Mo, Tincher 
Harrison ker 
‘Hayden "Brien Ware 
Hill, Wash. O'Sullivan Vestal 
Hoard mony Park, Ga, Ward, N. Y. 
Hull. T Parker ‘Ward, N. C. 
. Ky. Patterson Wason 
Johnson, S. Dak. P. Welsh 
Kahn Phillips White, Me, 
pee = ep vilson, 
Langley ey Winter 
Larson, Minn. Raker ood 
Lea, Calif. Reed, W. Va. Wurzbach 
Leatherwood Reid, III. man 
Rosenbloom x 


So the joint resolution was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 
Mr. ‘Gifford with Mr. 


r. Sweet with Mr, Connery, 
` Kurtz with Mr. O'Brien 


Mr. Morgan with Mr. Morris. 


Mr. Sears o 


Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
of Nebraska with Mr, 


Stengle. 


** 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Rainey. 

Mr. ‘Newton of Missouri with Mr. Garner of Texas 
Mr. Patterson with Mr. e 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 

Mr. Vestal with Mr. Lea of ‘ornia. 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. Sullivan 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Mudd with Mr. hes 

Mr. Dowell with Mr. 

Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Davis or Tennessee. 
Mr. ips with Mr. Domini 

Mr. W with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr Acie Ait Mr, ae 


wing with Bucki 
Melaughlin of 8 with Mr. Hin 5 Washington. 
Johnson of South gari with Mr, A 
Shreve with Mr. G 
Curry with Mr, Wilson’ of ‘Louisiana, 
F. id with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Gibson with Mr. MeNulty. 
Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Sears of Floridn. 
meaa of Illinois with . Griffin. 


‘Miller of Alltnois with Mr. REAA, 
with Mr. O'Sullivan 


Wood 

Stalker with Mr. Bell. 

Wurzbach ‘with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 
Taylor of 8 Mr. Corning. 

Sinnott with Mr. rrison, 

Ward of New York 1 wich Mr. Hull or Tennessee. 


T c kee etree ert ee ee 
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The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were reopened. 

On motion of Mr. Porter, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table, 


WATERWAY FROM LAKE MICHIGAN TO THE GULF OF MEXICO 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
therein an address I made before the Committee on Rivers and 
1 upon a waterway from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of 

exico. 7 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, on April 18 I made a statement to your honorable 
committee that in deference to what seemed to me to be good 
policy in reference to the passing of a general rivers and 
harbors bill I would withdraw my bill, H. R. 5475, from the 
general bill, 

These hearings were set in advance and have been pursued 
on the presumption that my bill might be included in the 
general bill reported by the committee for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors. Owing to the fact that I have about 
determined in my own mind that a new bill should be writ- 
ten on this subject I have pursued the policy of fighting for 
a principle and not for the passage of the bill. 

Involved in this principle is a matter of equity for this 
great Government of ours. The policy of our Nation has al- 
ways been to treat each section of the Union on an equal basis. 
Therefore, after the testimony that has been put forth in 
this case, it seems evident that this was the intention of those 
empowered to establish a treaty between the United States 
Government and the Canadian -Government. At that time 
this commission was empowered to take into consideration 
first, Canada; then Niagara Falls; and then the great West, 
which naturally fell to Chicago, because it happened to be 
the point where diversion existed at the time the treaty was 
promulgated. 

From the evidence that has been introduced at this hearing, 
I think it has been clearly demonstrated that the Canadian 
Government has been the greatest beneficiary of all, and next 
to that the State of New York in its Niagara power plants; 
and the only thing left, as I see it, for the whole great western 
country, which includes such States as Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and the Far West, would be what was 
left in the consideration of the diversion problem, and that 
would be the 10,000 cubic feet per second, allotted to Chicago. 

HOW TIE LAKES TO THE GULF WATERWAY ORIGINATED 

At this juncture I want to remind you that this deep water- 
way from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico is not a new 
thought, but one that goes back for a century, and I call your 
attention to the fact that in 1822 Congress passed the first 
canal act. In that year the British Goyernment gave definite 
expression of its attitude, denying American citizens the right 
to navigate the St. Lawrence River; so the Congress of the 
United States passed an act authorizing the State of Tlinois 
to open this canal in order to connect the Lakes with the sea 
coast. 

Then again, in 1827, when the British Government refused 
to discuss the question of the right of American citizens to 
navigate the St. Lawrence, the United States Government— 
that is, Congress—again passed an act authorizing the State 
of Illinois to open this same canal and provided therein that 
there should be a grant to the State of Illinois for the pur- 
pose of aiding the State in opening a canal to unite the 
waters of the Illinois River with those of Lake Michigan. 

From 1829 to 1836 the State of Illinois passed legislation 
authorizing the construction of the canal as requested by the 
United States. This canal was completed in 1848 by the State 
of Illinois, but on account of the lack of funds it was only 6 
feet deep and 40 feet wide and was fed partially by the gravity 
flow from the Calumet River through the Calumet feeder 
which connected with it at the village of Sag, III., and by 
water pumped from Chicago River up into the canal at Ash- 
land Avenue, where its locks were located. It became a great 
aid to commerce in the Mississippi Valley. 

The enlargement of this canal by an act of legislation in 1861 
was authorized by joint resolution directing the commissioners 
of the Illinois and Michigan Canal to cause a thorough survey. 

Another report was made in 1866 by General Wilson, and in 
this report it was clearly demonstrated that the Illinois River 
was by nature the line by which the waters of Lake Michigan 
should be connected with those of the Mississippi, and a mo- 
ment’s consideration will show that at no remote period the 
waters of the lake must have been carried off by these streams 
as well as by the St. Lawrence. 


During the period up to 1890 a number of surveys were made 
of the entire Illinois River project, showing a through line of 
water connection from the Mississippi to Lake Michigan via the 
Illinois River, and these projects have at different times been 
before the Congress of the United States. I quote from the 
rivers and harbors act approved August 5, 1836, to examine and 
report upon the Illinois and Michigan Canal and the proposed 
Hennepin Canal, which says in its report that the— 


waterway from Chicago to Grafton, on the Mississippi River, is a most 
important one, and when completed there is little doubt that it will 
richly pay for Itself In the reduction and regulation of freights. 


In addition to that it will be of great value for commercial, 
military, and naval purposes. 

In 1889 the State of Illinois considered that it was acting 
not only within its rights but also pursuant to the wishes of 
the United States as expressed by congressional acts and by 
engineers’ reports in providing for the construction of the sani- 
tary and shipping canal, as is apparent from the joint resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of Illinois adopted May 29, 1889, an 
act entitled: 


An act to create sanitary districts and to remove obstructions in the 
Des Plaines and Illinois Rivers. 


And on July 1, 1889, it became a law, and the War Depart- 
ment was advised thereof on July 10, 1889, 

It was evidently contemplated by the legislature of that 
time which gave the sanitary district the privilege of turn- 
ing the sewage into the Illinois River that they would also 
make the minimum capacity 10,000 cubic feet per second. The 
reason that I have quoted these different dates is to establish 
in your minds, if possible, the fact that this waterway, known 
as the Illinois waterway, that is now being constructed by 
the State of Illinois was actually started as far back as 1822. 
Then we lead on up to the time when the route was chosen 
and we find that was in 1892, and the actual construction of 
the canal was started in 1893, and again in 1895 the Secre- 
tary of War ordered a report made as to the effect the diver- 
sion would have on the lake levels, considering a contem- 
plated diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second. On Janu- 
ary 17, 1900, the main channel was completed and placed in 
operation. It was 160 feet wide in the regular section and 
24 feet deep with a flowage capacity of 10,000 cubic feet per 
second. So you can see that there is a long history to this 
deep waterway that we have before us to-day, and the reason 
I have given these dates is for the purpose, if I can, of 
convincing you that this project was one that was established 
years and years ago. That it has always had the right to 
divert 10,000 cubic feet per second, and you will find further 
along in the treaty between the United States and Canada 
the very fact that this great western country was permitted 
to divert this water, as has been plainly shown to you. It 
was the intent of the International Waterways Commission 
to charge this 10,000 cubic feet per second diverted at Chicago 
against the United States Government, because they allowed 
the diversion of 20,000 cubic feet per second from the Niagara 
River above the Falls for power purposes and at the same 
time allowed 36,000 cubic feet per second to the Canadian 
Government, and the paragraph closes and states that “the 
prohibition of this article shall not apply to the diversion of 
water for sanitary or domestic purposes.” Consequently, it is 
plain to me, and I believe that it was the intent at that time, 
to allow this 10,000 cubic feet per second because it was used 
for sanitary and domestic purposes, and then, again, article 
8 definies the order of precedence to be observed among the 
various uses enumerated for boundary waters, which are de- 
termined as follows: 


(1) Uses for domestic and sanitary purposes; 

(2) Uses for navigation, including the service of canals for the pur- 
poses of navigation; and 

(3) Use for power and for irrigation purposes; 


But in my judgment of all the clauses in the treaty that 
would make it apparent and prove the fact that that was the 
main thought in the treaty is the following: 


The foregoing provisions shall not apply to or disturb any existing 
uses of boundary waters on either side of the boundary, 


It seems very simple to me, gentlemen, that that one clause 
should say that the 10,000 cubic second-feet was being diverted 
at the time, and also that the Government took into considera- 
tion the fact that the Niagara project was only to have 20,000 
cubic second-feet against Canada’s 36,000 cubic second-feet, and 
that they surely intended to count this 10,000 cubice second-feet 
as. belonging to the United States Government. 

It may seem strange to you that after withdrawing my Dill 
(H. R. 5475) I should continue on these hearings to prove the 
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fact that Chicago and the great western country were entitled 
to this diversion, or to disprove the fact that we in the West 
were infringing upon the East, but to me it appears important 
that I should do so, as it is not the bill I am fighting for but a 
principle. And I believe that Wisconsin and Michigan who are 
taking such an active part in this fight, and are actually 
pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for the Canadian Govern- 
ment and the Niagara power plants, will some day wake up 
and will realize that they have given away the greatest asset 
that this western country will ever have, and that is the 10,000 
cubie second-feet diversion they are entitled to, not only by the 
agreement of the international waterways commission but 
as implied in the treaty. 
CHICAGO’S SEWAGE PROBLEM 

We have a great many things confronting us in this legis- 
lation, and while my main object is a deep waterway leading 
from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico, and that must be 
the paramount issue, because that means so much, not only to 
the people living along the river but to all the people who live 
west and east of us, because it will provide transportation that 
will reduce the freight rates and give the farmer and the 
manufacturing interests of the Middle West an equal chance 
with the more favored sections of the East. 

But we have in the river to-day, and I want to make that em- 
phatie, the sewage of Chicago, put there by the law of the State 
Illinois, and in my judgment a withdrawal of any portion of the 
water that they are putting through now, under the present 
conditions would be ruinous to the health and lives not only to 
the citizens of Chicago but to the citizens along the river, and 
while it is true that a portion of my constituents disagree to 
some extent with me in this respect, I have made a study of it, 
and I am convinced in my own mind that it would be actually 
ruinous. 

There are only three ways that Chicago can dispose of this 
sewage; one is through the Ilinois River, as they are disposing 
of it now; the other is to pump it back into Lake Michigan 
where they obtain their drinking water; and the other would be 
through sewage disposal plants, The latter is the only one that 
must be eventually used; and it is the duty of the sanitary dis- 
trict and the citizens of Chicago to begin and begin in earnest 
to build these plants as rapidly as they possibly can, not only 
for their own salvation but for the salvation of all the people 
in the valley. If they will not do this voluntarily, then it is 
either the duty of the United States Government or the duty of 
the State of Illinois to force them to do so by legal action. I 
believe that in passing a law, making this deep waterway, re- 
gardless of everything else, that should be the principal para- 
graph in the bill, to force Chicago into building of these plants. 
But, in my judgment, and I think I have a fair idea of the situ- 
ation, it will take Chicago at her best, financially and physically, 
20 years at least to complete these plants to take care of the 
3,000,000 people. 

All of the evidence, even that introduced by those who are op- 
posed to the sanitary district board, has shown beyond a doubt 
that should the sanitary district establish sewage disposal 
plants large enough to dispose of all of the human sewage and 
trade waste at the plants, it would then take from 8,000 to 10,000 
cubie feet of water to dilute the residue of the sewage to the 
extent that the fish life would again flourish in the river and the 
resorts that once furnished so much pleasure and recreation to 
the people of the whole State could be reestablished. 

This evidence was put into the record by men thoroughly 
conversant with the facts and W. I. Sackett, chief of the divi- 
sion of waterways for the State of Illinois, stated in his testi- 
mony that General Black, who was Chief of the United States 
Board of Engineers at the time the permits were granted for 
the construction of the Illinois waterway, said, that in his 
opinion, at least 7,000 cubic second-feet would always be re- 
quired and he was under the impression that he would eventu- 
ally recommend a 10,000 cubic second-feet. So it would seem 
that the diversion of 10,000 cubic second-feet will always be 
5 to preserve the lives and health of the people in the 
valley, 

x: THE NECESSITY OF DIVERSION FOR A WATERWAY 

The 10,000 cubic second-feet is allotted, in my judgment, to the 
great western country. It was the one thing that was taken 
into consideration in the freaty, and while it does not say so in 
80 many words, it implies it in a number of places, and I am 
satisfied that even the Canadian Government at that time recog- 
nized the fact that we would be obliged to have that amount of 
water in order to carry out this system of sewage disposal that 
was in operation at that time. 

But, on the other hand, eliminate the Sanitary District and 
the city of Chicago from the proposition, come back to the true 
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and fundamental principles laid down by our Government that 
all parts of our country should be treated as nearly alike as 
possible and I maintain that this 10,000 cubic second-feet be- 
longs to the great Central West and that it will throughout all 
the time to come be the mainstay of a deep waterway from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. I believe that when this waterway is once 
established the commerce attracted to its borders will be so 
large that eventually it will be necessary to make the canal 
18 or 20 feet deep, and such a project would be impossible with- 
out this diversion that has been given to us by the treaty. If 
we at this time allow Canada and the Niagara power interests 
to take this water away from the Mississippi Valley, I predict 
it will never be possible to get it back again, no matter how vital 
it may prove to be to the maintenance of an adequate waterway 
from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico. - 


FAILURE OF EASTERN INTERESTS TO PROVE THEIR CASB 


You have heard the evidence upon both sides, and it is unnec- 
essary for me to elaborate upon the proposition that the farmers 
from the West and the manufacturers of the West, especially in 
the Central West, which includes all of the States, are in need 
of this great waterway, and also that unless they are actually 
given this relief you may see in the near future a great destruc- 
tion of enterprise in this section of the country. Therefore I 
do not intend to take up your time by referring to the proofs 
made on this particular subject, and all that I will do in conclu- 
sion is to try and point out how futile the objections to this 
great project have been. 

We will take every witness—those who represented the lake 
carriers, those who represented the power interests, and those 
who represented States who think they are to be injured. Take 
all of their evidence together, and what do you find? The lake 
carriers and all of them combined have not yet demonstrated to 
this committee that the lake levels have been lowered to such 
an extent as to injure transportation. Why? Because it has 
been proven, and stated time and time again by those who 
know, that the tonnage is away beyond their expectations and 
is larger this year than in any previous year, and at no time 
have they either demonstrated or proven that they have been 
inconvenienced in the least, but on the other band we have 
these men coming before this committee, and they generally 
wind up with the statement that seven times as much power can 
be generated at Niagara power plants as can be developed in the 
canal at Chicago. It has been made clear to this committee, I 
am sure, that that is what is uppermost in the minds of those 
who are objecting to the western country having this diversicn. 
Power, and power only, seems to be the main object of all the 
testimony, and we find the Canadian Government has the same 
purpose in mind and have already taken the lion’s share of this 
water in taking the 36,000 cubic foot-seconds. 

The makers of the treaty gave the State of New York, through 
the Niagara Power Co., 20,000 cubic second-feet, and now, why 
should these interests desire to take away from the western 
country that which rightfully belongs to them, and which they 
had in control before the treaty was ever signed? All I have to 
say to you, gentlemen, is this: Don't overlook the great proposi- 
tion, and that is that this Government must continue to function 
in every section of it, and when you destroy one section for 
the benefit of the other, then you destroy the prosperity of the 
land. The great Central West has been the feeder and the pro- 
gressive part of this country, and now that it has this hope of a 
deep waterway connecting Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico, 
which will, without dispute, create a medium of transportation 
that will take the products of this great agricultural and manu- 
facturing section of our country through the Panama Canal and 
to all parts of the globe, do not take away the advantage it so 
richly deserves. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE WATERWAY IN AN EMERGENCY 


I want to say further that should this great waterway be a 
thing of realization, then you will find in time of war what 
great advantage it will be to the United States Government. 

Now, gentlemen, I have lived along the Illinois River all my 
life. I have spent the last 85 years in Peoria, We have a vast 
expanse of water in front of our beautiful city, 1 mile in 
width, a slow-flowing river that we call Peoria Lake, and to-day 
this energetic city is concerned with two problems; one, of the 
pollution of the river, and the other, a need for navigation; and 
I want to say to you, so that it may be carried back to the people 
who live along the river, that the object in view in this legisla- 
tion is, first, to give through transportation from Lake Michigan 
to the Gulf of Mexico; second, to clean the Illinois River of its 
pollution; and third, to protect the farmer and his lands and re- 
imburse him for the damages he has suffered ii. this connection. 
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The great State of Minois, patriotic in times of war, patriotic 
in times of peace, offers to the Government of the United States 
more than her share toward this great waterway. The farmers 
and the citizens of this Commonwealth by their vote gave 
$20,000,000 to bnild the connecting link between Lake Michigan 
and the Illinois River so that the people of the great Missis- 
sippi Valley might be favored by transportation that would 
give them relief and connect them with the ports of the world. 
Will it be the policy of this committee and the Congress of the 
United States to ignore this generous gift of a State so willing 
to help herself and her sister States. 

We who live in IIlinois are proud of the name 


By thy rivers gently flowing, 

Illinois, Minois, 

O'er thy prairies verdant growing, 
Illinois, Hlinois, 

Comes an echo on the breeze, 

Rustling through the leafy trees, 

And its mellow tones are these, 
IIIInois, Minois, 


Not without thy wondrous story, 
Illinois, IIIinois, 

Can be writ the Nation's glory, 
IIlinois, IIIinols, 

On the record of thy years, 

Abraham Lincotn's name appears, 

Grant and Logan and our tears, 
Illinois, Illinois, 


COMPENSATION AND HOSPITALIZATION OF SERVICE MEN 


Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow it shall be in order for me to 
move to suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 8869, being 
a bill reported from the Committee on Veterans’ Legislation 
affecting the compensation and hospitalization of service men. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that it shall be in order for him to-morrow 
to move to suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 8869. Is 
there objeetion? 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not think this is a proper way to get at this measure, 
In the first place, that would shut off amendment. If unani- 
mous consent should be given to move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill, it simply means that other members of the 
committee, other Members of the House, would be shut off 
without any opportunity to offer amendments, and not even 
permitted to offer one single motion to recommit. I have an 
amendment which I wish to offer, or a motion to recommit, 
that amounts to this: This bill extends the presumptive period 
on tuberculosis and neuropsyehiatric cases to six years, but 
it provides that compensation shall begin only after the passage 
of the bill. Those men who have been lying flat on their backs 
for one or two years, those men who have been down with 
tuberculosis and other troubles covered by this provision for 
the lust two years will not be eared for or receive compensa- 
tion for the time they have been disabled prior to the date of 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that there 
is any necessity for a speech. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. RANKIN. I object to bringing it up under a suspen- 
sion of the rules unless you give us an opportunity. to offer an 
amendment or a motion to recommit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I wish the gentleman 
would reserve the right to object. 

Mr. RANKIN. I can not reserve the right when the Re- 
publican leader [Mr. LoneworrH] demands the regular order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. What does the gentle- 
man do? 

Mr. RANKIN. I simply want to take care of these men 
who are suffering from these disabilities. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does the gentleman 
object? 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, I object. I can not reserve the 
right to object with the Republican leader demanding the regu- 
lar order. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


CHINESE INDEMNITY 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend the remarks I made in the Recoxp to-day on House 
Joint Resolution 248, to provide for the remission of further 
payment of the annual installments of the Chinese indemnity. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There was no objection, 


WATERS OF RIO GRANDE BELOW FORT QUITMAN, TEX. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill S. 2998, pro- 
viding for a study regurding the equitable use of the waters 
of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., in cooperation 
with the United States of Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the bill S. 2998; of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this is a unanimous 
report from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and I do rot 
believe that it will take more than five minutes to pass ft. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to des- 
fenate three special commissioners to cooperate with representatives of 
the United States of Mexico in a study regarding the equitable use 
of the waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., with a 
view to their proper utilization for irrigation and other beneficial 
uses. One of the commissioners so appointed shall be an engineer 
experienced in sach work. Upon completion of such study the results 
shall be reported to Congress. 

Sec. 2. The sum of 820,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated for 
carrying oct the provisions hereof. 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, as a preliminary let me say that this is reported 
unanimously by the Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate and was unanimously passed in the Senate. It is re- 
ported now unanimously by the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House, and, so far as I know, there is absolutely no ob- 
jection to it. It has for its purpose the authorization of the 
President to appoint a commission to ascertain facts upon 
which to base a treaty with Mexico touching the waters of 
the Rio Grande. Under the-present treaty with Mexico the 
Rio Geande is considered a navigable stream, and we desire 
to change the basis of that to irrigation. The authorized ap- 
propriation is $20,000. The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
under the rules, of course, is not authorized to make an ap- 
propriation, and when the Committee on Appropriations. ascer- 
tains that the facts are sufficient to justify an appropriation 
under this resolution, that committee will make such appro- 
priation to carry out the work authorized as may seem to them 
advisable. I do not think it is necessary to make any further 
statement, because, as I say, so far as I know, the State De- 
partment, the Agricultural Department, and the Department 
of the Interior all have recommended the passage of the bili, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. According to the nature of the banks of 
this river and the soil in a great many places, in fact, it is 
not a navigable stream and never will be. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Oh, there has not been a boat 
upon it for 80 years, but when the present treaties were made 
it was considered a navigable stream, and the result is that in 
order to deal with it you have te get a permit from the War 
Department. It is the desire of the two Governments to 
change that basis, in order to make it a basis of irrigation 
rather than of navigation, and it takes some facts for this 
Government to act intelligently, and this is for the purpose 
of getting those facts. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am not sufficiently familiar with the geography to 
know where this fort is, but is this the matter that was in- 
volved in an attempt within the last year to get an appropri- 
ation with reference to the flooding of El Paso, Tex., and 
so forth? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. No; it has no relation. It is be- 
low Fort Quitman, which is below El Paso. 

Mr. GRAMTON. On other question. I notice this bill, 
which was formerly referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, was on yesterday referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and the same day the committee 
reported it out. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a matter affecting reclamation, and 
my first question is this: Was the purpose of referring it to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs instead of the Committee 
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on Irrigation and Reclamation in order that it might be 
brought up to-day on this calendar? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I will answer, if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will permit. - The original bill was intro- 
duced some time ago by me in the House, It was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and then a bill of iden- 
tically the same language passed the Senate 

Mr. CRAMTON. A similar House bill has been before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Have there been hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Very extended hearings by the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER, 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a similar House bill 
will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Garner of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the yote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


MEETING OF INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION IN WASHINGTON CITY, 
1925 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolu- 
tion 204, on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
a joint resolution, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (II. J. Res. 204) requesting the President to 
invite the Interparliamentary Union to meet in Washington City in 
1925 and authorizing an appropriation to defray the expenses of the 
meeting, 


The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman desire to substitute 
the Senate resolution in place of the House resolution? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I ask unanimous consent to substitute an 
identical Senate resolution in place of the House resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON, This has to be considered in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, as it makes 
a charge on the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the Senate resolution may be 
considered in lieu of the House resolution. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. This resolution is on 
the Union Calendar and the House automatically resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the Senate joint resolution. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of S. J. Res. 104, with Mr. Tresox in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 104, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) requesting the President to 
invite the Interparliamentary Union to meet in Washington City in 
1925 and authorizing an appropriation to defray the expenses of the 
meeting. 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the Senate joint resolution be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the joint resolu- 
tion be dispensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, this resolution is intended to 
renew action that was taken some years ago by the Congress 
of the United States and the President in inviting the Inter- 
parliamentary Union to hold its annual meeting in the city of 
Washington. In the act passed June 80, 1914, the Congress 
requested the President to invite the Interparliamentary Union 
to hold its next annual meeting, then to be held in 1915, in the 
city of Washington. The arrangements were being made when 
the World War broke out. Because of the war the Interparlia- 
mentary Union did not hold any meeting in 1914. Again in 
1916 the Congress, thinking that the World War might be finished 
early, passed, in the diplomatic and consular bill, the same 
item, extending the appropriation and making it available for 
the calendar years 1916 and 1917, and renewing the invitation to 
the Interparliamentary Union to hold its next meeting here. 
A third time, in the act of March 3, 1917, the appropriation 
was made, being extended to cover the calendar year 1918, 


The question is on the third reading of 


and the invitation was again renewed, and for the fourth time, 
in the act of April 15, 1918, the invitation was renewed, but 
still the World War and the confusion that followed it inter- 
fered with the meeting. The later meetings of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union haye been held on the other side of the 
Atlantie, American delegates in attendance as usual. Now, 
it is proposed to renew the invitation which has been so many 
times extended to this organization and to request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to invite the Interparliamentary 
Union to hold its meeting in the city of Washington in the 
year 1925. The former act made an appropriation of $40,000 
to cover the expenses of the meeting. This act increases that 
appropriation to $50,000—— 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I shall be very glad to do so in just a 
moment. The increase being necessary, of course, because 
of the general increase in prices since 1915. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNYDER. Several times I have heard the question 
asked, what advantage do we get by this Interparliamentary 
Union gathering or conference? Will the gentleman give some 
idea of what class of work they do, what effect they have upon 
the interests of this country in any way. I am asking purely 
for information. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The Interparliamentary Union is an inter- 
national organization which has been in existence for about 30 
years. It is an association made up of members of the parlia- 
ments and congresses of the various nations of the world. Its 
members have no diplomatie powers, of course, but questions 
of international interest are discussed at the meetings of the 
Interparliamentary Union, particularly those questions that 
may be dealt with in a legislative way rather than by the 
ordinary methods of diplomacy. The direct results are not 
always obvious, but there have been some very beneficial 
results. I think I shall ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] to discuss that more fully when I shall have finished, 
if he is willing to do so. 

I have attended only one of these meetings, the one held 
two years ago this summer in the city of Vienna. There were 
about 30 nations of the world represented at that meeting, 
including all the so-called great powers and many of the new 
powers that resulted from the treaties following the World 
War. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the gentleman says there were 30 
nations represented he merely means by that that no nations 
were officially represented, but merely members of the parlia- 
mentary bodies of 30 nations were unofficially represented? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The American group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, of which I suppose the gentleman from Texas 
is a member—— 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes; I am 

Mr. TEMPLE (continuing). Sent representatives. They 
were not representatives of the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; so that none of these countries were 
represented by governments. From the gentleman’s language 
it might be inferred that the 30 governments were represented. 

Mr. TEMPLE. No. My language was correct, that 30 nations 
were represented 

Mr. BLANTON. Not officially 

Mr. TEMPLE. By delegates chosen by the groups of the 
Interparliamentary Union, made up of the parliaments or con- 
gresses of those nations—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Who had no authority whatever to speak 
for their governments. 

Mr. TEMPLE, They had authority to speak for the groups 
that sent them. 

Mr. BLANTON. But not for the governments? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I have said that several times. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. These were representative men elected 
by their respective parliaments and representing the senti- 
ment of their parliaments and the respective countries? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; and also able to speak of the senti- 
ments of the parliaments and congresses that are a part of the 
governments of other nations. T think it is a very great 
advantage in cultivating acquaintance and good will. It does 
not take the place of diplomatic representation. The members 
of the Interparliamentary Union in no sense represent the 
executive, and in no sense share in the diplomatic service; but 
it is certainly a very great advantage that in the Parliament of 
Great Britain, in the Parliament of France, in the Parliaments 
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of Germany, and of Austria, and of Italy, and of Japan, and of the 
United States, and of many of the other powers there are men 
who are acquainted with each other, and acquainted with the 
purposes of leading members of their parliaments, acquainted 
with the policies that are likely to find expression in acts of 
parliament and acts of eongress. The cultivation of good will 
and acquaintance is worth an appropriation, it seems to me, 
of $50,000 once in about 20 years. How long has it been since 
the Interparliamentary Union met in this country? 

Mr. BURTON. In 1904. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Twenty years ago. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
another question 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. In the sense that our secretaries call them- 
selves “ The Little Congress,” just so this could be called “A 
Little League of Nations,” could it not? 

Mr. TEMPLE. No. It has nothing to do with the League 
of Nations, It is a great deal older than the existing League 
of Nations; and when the League of Nations was organized, it 
in no way teok the place of an organization composed of mem- 
bers of the parliaments and congresses of the various powers. 
It does not undertake to do anything at all in an executive 
way, which the League of Nations does undertake. It does 
not even undertake to arbitrate differences among the powers, 
but to discuss matters of general interest that may come up 
in the parliaments and to create an understanding of questions 
of world-wide interest that will be helpful in acting on various 
affairs, 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield for one other 
question? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. As I understand the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, be is in favor of the Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, as individual Ameri- 
cans, going ever to the Interparliamentary Union, which is a 
union or league of like members of other parliamentary. bodies, 
and take steps looking toward peace, but he objects to the 
United States officially doing that very thing. Is that a fact? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not know why the gentleman under- 
takes to speak for me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I was judging the gentleman by reason of 
the action of his party. If I am wrong about the gentleman's 
individual stand, I want to know it. I just judge him by the 
act of his party. 

Mr. TEMPLE. There is no reason for bringing the discus- 
sion of the League of Nations into the discussion of this reso- 
lution. I am perfectly willing to say, quite voluntarily, in- 
dependent of the question of the gentleman, that I am in favor 
of a great deal fuller association and closer acquaintance than 
is involved in this Interparliamentary Union, but I am not will- 
ing to go into the League of Nations as at present organized. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I understand the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is in favor of the World Court? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I am. I have been, long before that court 
existed and long before the League of Nations existed. When 
the delegates were sent by the United States to The Hague 
conference in 1907 and were instructed by President Roosevelt 
and by Mr. Root, who was at that time Secretary of State, to 
bend every effort toward the organization of a court of ifter- 
national justice, I was and had been in favor of a court of 
justice.as a step in advance of courts of arbitration. 

I happened to be in the White House as a member of the 
American Society of International Law when a conversation 
took place between some of the important men in the executive 
branch of the Government and the American delegates to the 
second Hague conference. I was then pleased to know that 
the United States Gorernment had taken a stand which would 
have led, if it had been followed up, to the organization of a 
court of justice. It would have been far better at the end of 
the World War to do this, rather than to attempt by an execu- 
tive and legislative league to take charge of the affairs of the 
5 Iam in favor of a court of law, a court of international 

ustice. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Boiled down to a residuum, in the language 
of common sense it is this: That for 20 years we have been 
accepting the hospitality of the other nations of the world, and 
the question now is whether we shall return the favor and ask 
them to come to our house? [Applause.] 1 


Mr. TEMPLE. That is true, with the added remark that we 
extended an invitation in 1915, renewed it three times, and the 
acceptance of it was interfered with by the outbreak of the war. 
Now we are taking up exactly what was done in 1915, 1916, 
1917, and 1918, and renewing an invitation which circumstances 
forbade the Interparliamentary Union from accepting under 
conditions then existing. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask one other question? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. ‘BLANTON. With what purpose in view? Just enter- 
tainment, or have we some definite, fixed purpose? 

Mr. TEMPLE. There is no scheme behind it. 

Mr. BLANTON. What do we expect to come out of this 
merang and all subsequent meetings? What are we hopeful 

or 

Mr. TEMPLE. Better acquaintance, better understanding, 
fuller sympathy, and the progress of good will and of peace 
among nations. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the distinguished gentleman 
this question, because he is well posted on this subject: Will 
there ever be any concerted system of peace by the nations of 
the world without some kind of an agreement among those 
nations? Will there be, and if it takes an agreement, whenever 
that agreement is entered into—I do not care what else you 
call it—is it not after all a league of nations? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I am not quarreling with any names. I am 
thoronghly in favor of everything that will bring the nations 
together in a better understanding without tying our hands 
with regard to policies over which we might have no control 
The League of Nations has nothing to do with this question 
and this question has nothing to do with the League of Nations. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Taking up the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], if these interparlia- 
mentary unions meet from time to time, and the Interpartia- 
mentary Union finally develops into a permanent official union, 
where elective officials of the various countries meet at stated 
intervals, would not that be a blessing to the civilization of the 
world, even if it develops into something official? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not attempt to look further into the 
future than the eye of man is able to penetrate. I think I 
have seen good results already from the Interparliamentary 
Union; I expect to see more good results but exactly what 
form they may take I do not know. However, the cultivation 
of acquaintance and of good will certainly gives a background 
for peace and makes quarrels, which generally arise from mis- 
understandings, more unlikely. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my time. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. WINGO rose. 

The CHAIRMAN.» For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Arkansas rise? z 

Mr. WINGO. Iask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any member of the committee claim 
time in opposition to the resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, of course, if the gentleman 
from Arkansas is against the resolution, he is entitled to time, 
but, unless he is against it, I am against this resolution and 
I want some time to speak against it. Unless the gentleman 
from Arkansas is against it, I claim the right to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Both of the gentlemen know the rules of 
the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am against the resolution. 

Mr. WINGO. I was under the impression that I had been 
recognized. Am I in error? 

Mr. BLANTON. I was on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked the gentleman for what 
purpose he rose. 

Mr. WINGO. And I said for recognition. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am against the resolution and I was on 
my feet, If the gentleman is against the resolution, I yield the 
floor to him immediately, of course; but if he is not against the 
resolution I claim the right to be recognized against it under the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, 
members of the committee are entitled to recognition first, but 
they have to qualify that they are against the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would recognize some member 
of the committee against the resolution first. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I can not afford to say I am 
against the resolution in order to get an hour's time, and I will 
not do it. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Neither ean I. 
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The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Arkansas is against 
the resolution, he may proceed. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not going to make a speech against the 
resolution. I will say that frankly to the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, We can not afford to take liberties with 
the rule, and it provides that one hour shall be used by those 
opposed to the resolution and one hour by those in favor of it 
The Ghair has no power in the matter to recognize anyone when 
there is some one actively claiming to be opposed to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. WINGO, I am not pleading ignorance of the rule, 
neither am I urging my opposition to the resolution in order 
to get time. I am trying to get time, but I am not unaware of 
the rule. i 

The CHAIRMAN. If no Member claims to be opposed to the 
resolution as a member of the committee, and if the gentleman 
from Arkansas does not claim to be opposed to the resolution, 
the Chair will recoguize the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON]: 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If he wants it now or later. 

Mr. WINGO. I appreciate the gentleman’s generosity, and I 
will use it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am against this resolution 
for a number of reasons. One is because of the ideas and 
actions of the dominant party of this Government no further 
good can ever come from this Interparliamentary Union. That 
is the first reason. The second is that we would be just wasting 
$50,000 with that situation before us. 

Now, what are the circumstances? In 1904 we invited this 
Interparliamentary Union to meet in this country. It met 
here, and we paid the expenses of it. Then a delegation from 
this country went abroad the next year and the nest year, and 
80 on up to the war, every year the American chapter of the 
Interparliamentary Union paying their expenses abroad. 

Mr. BURTON. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Maybe they paid their own expenses, but I 
know of one Member from Texas who got his expenses paid by 
the Interparliamentary Union, 

Mr. TEMPLE. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I so understood it from him. I was 
hoping that this would result in some kind of an organization 
that would effect peace between nations. I came up here to 
Congress on a platform in 1916 that had in it an indorsement 
of a league of nations that would effect peace between the 
nations of the world. I am a member of this Interparliamen- 
tary Union, and it has been meeting all the time, except during 
the war years, and it did not effect peace because the nations 
were not behind it. The nations were not affected by their 
meetings. The nations were not interested. The nations were 
not bound or represented in these meetings. It was nothing 
but a meeting of individuals. Every Member of this House is 
eligible to membership in this Interparliamentary Union. The 
fact of their membership here alone makes them eligible to 
become members, but you do not bind or represent either this 
House or your Government. The individual members of the 
various parliamentary bodies of the world do not represent or 
bind their governments, They do not represent their parli- 
amentary bodies. 

So when the war was over the great President of this Nation, 
knowing the history of this Interparliamentary Union, know- 
ing it had not been able to stop the World War, knowing it 
took something else besides the individual efforts of members 
of parliamentary bodies, sought to effect some kind of agree- 
ment or organization, between the nations themselves looking to 
peace, and he proposed a league of nations. Some of the most 
distinguished gentlemen in this body and in the other body 
had declared for it. You can take the declarations of our most 
distinguished Member from Ohio [Mr. Burron]. He had de- 
clared for just such an organization. Is not that so? If not, 
I pause for a denial- The strongest speech that has ever been 
made for a league of nations was made by a distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts by the name of Loper before the war, 
No man ever made a stronger speech for a league of nations 
than said gentleman from up in Massachusetts, named LODGE, 
but the war came on, and when the President effected a league 
of nations it did not suit them all. There were some few 
things about it that did not suit me. But I was for it with 
proper reservations. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I yield. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does not the gentleman think this 
discussion is somewhat in the nature of a post-mortem opera- 
tion? Why talk about something that is dead? 

Mr. BLANTON. No, it is not dead, but only sleeping. You 
gentlemen now are not willing to accept the League of Nations. 
You are not willing to amend one that is proposed by a Demo- 
crat, and put it in the order and the shape you want it and 
accept it and have an effective organization that will bring 
about peace; but you are continually trying to slip into the 
League of Nations by the back door. You are now trying here 
in this bill to carry on an ineffectual organization of individuals 
when it will bring about nothing but proposals for an organiza- 
tion of nations, and you know it. 

Why, my friend here [Mr. Burron] is just as much for a 
league of nations now as I am. He will not admit it, but he 
is for it; and some of these days when he can whip it around 
and call it a Republican document he will vote for it. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN, Does not the gentleman think he is making 
a very far-fetching statement when he is speaking to the key- 
noter of the Republican Convention, and if the gentleman 
is going to have him say he is for the League of Nations, the 
gentleman is liable to embarrass him. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
is against the principle of a concerted agreement between 
nations to effect peace, I yield to him now to deny he is in 
favor of such an organization. Whenever he is in favor of 
an organization of nations to effect peace, he is in favor of a 
league of nations, and I want the Republicans of the United 
States to know that the Republican keynoter of their con- 
vention is an outstanding figure for a league of nations that 
is to effect peace between the countries of the world, regard- 
less of what he may call it, and he will bring it into that key- 
note speech. He can not keep from it. He has heen attend- 
ing these interparliamentary unions so much that it is in- 
grained into his very fiber and bone and soul, and he will 
bring it out in that keynote speech one way or the other. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Does not the gentleman feel and 
know that there is no political party in the United States to- 
day that will in the near future declare in favor of the League 
of Nations? ` 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to my Republican friend that 
if he will bring in a proposition right now for a league of 
nations that is a concert of action between nations of the 
world to effect peace and let the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LoncwortH], the Republican leader, introduce it and let the 
Republican chairman of the Committee on Rules, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SNELL], report it out and let the 
distinguished Republican keynoter [Mr. Burton] take charge 
of it on the floor here, and pass it, and call it Republican 
from top to bottom, I will vote for it, because I am looking 
at the measure itself and am not looking at what you call 
it politically or at who is advocating it, 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Tes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. In the opinion of the gentleman, 
will the Democratic Convention, which soon will meet in New 
York, declare in favor of a league of nations? 

Mt. BLANTON. I have no right to speak for that con- 
vention. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. What is the gentleman's opinion 
about it? 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope they will. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. But what is your opinion? 

Mr. BLANTON: I hope they will. They will weaken their 
platform if they do not do it. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is it not your opinion they will 
not? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been disappointed so many times 
about what men, both Democrats and Republicans, will do in 
platforms to try to get votes or to keep from losing votes that 
I am not going to make a prediction about either party's 
convention. 

I want to say this: This bill is a worthless document; it is 
going to bring some individuals over here and entertain them, 
and that will be all that we will get out of it. I want to save 
this $50,000 of the people’s money. I protest againsf its passage 
and I am going to vote against it. You are going to spend the 
money—hayve these individuals with no official authority come 
over here and talk peace and do nothing to effect it. 
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* Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. WEFALD. Can the gentleman tell us whether the 
Interparliamentary Union came over here before the World 
War? 

Mr. BLANTON. They came here last in 1904. I think they 
met at The Hague in 1913, just before the war. 

Mr. WEFALD. What did they do? 

Mr. BLANTON, I think they got far enough to make a rec- 
ommendation that there should be just such a league as they 
finally went into, and which most countries except our own 
became a party to. T will ask the gentleman from Ohio if they 
did not get that far before the war? 

Mr. BURTON. They did not meet during the war, 

Mr. BLANTON. In 1911? 

Mr. BURTON. I think in 1918 was the last meeting. 

Mr. BLANTON. And in 1913 they recommended such an 
agreement as we had in that first League of Nations. 

Mr. BURTON. Not a league of nations. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I wish we could forget that term—they 
recommended that there should be a concert of action between 
governments for peace, and it had been recommended by previ- 
is Interparliamentary Unions. 

Mr. BURTON. They did not get that far. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then they have not been worth a conti- 
nental. Mr. Chairman, as I said, I propose to vote against this 
) easure. I want to save the $50,000. 

Mr. WEFALD. Does the gentleman think that the inter- 
parliamentary league can do more than did the Women's Inter- 
national Peace Convention that held a meeting in this city a 
few days ago? 

Mr. BLANTON, If they did not do any more than that, then 
God deliver us from it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. As I understand, the gentleman is thoroughly 
familiar with what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] 
is going to say in his keynote speech, but he is hazy as to what 
the Democratic platform will be. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I have served with the keynoter from Ohio 
and I know what he stands for. I do not know yet who the 
keynoter of the Democratic Convention will be, but if I had 
served with him I could prognosticate. I do know that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] could not make a keynote 
speech without bringing into it in some way the concert of 
nations for peace. Mark my words, he will have it in there, and 
if it is not, his keynote speech will be a failure. [Laughter.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. We may not be sure of what 
the convention in New York is going to do, but we do know 
what the candidate is going to do. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the convention were going to meet any- 
where but in New York, we could tell what was going to happen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, of course, there are a good 
many things that might be said along the line of what the 
gentleman from Texas has been saying about economy. I do 
not know whether this meeting will do any good or not, but 
I am going to be frank with you and state why I support the 
resolution. We went through the World War, and across my 
desk each day during that war flowed a stream of heartaches 
from mothers of our boys. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know what war is, like the boys who went into the trenches, 
but I got the reaction. I said, Mr. Speaker, then, and I say 
it now, that my course upon international questions or any- 
thing that affected the question of maintaining the peace of the 
earth is going to be governed by practical and not political 
considerations; that I would never forget the boys that are 
coming on, who must fight the battles of this Nation in the 
future, and I never would stand in the way either for political 
or other reasons of giving to these boys any kind of insurance 
against the necessity of making a sacrifice of their lives or 
their health on the field of battle. [Applause,] 

I have a boy just growing into manhood's estate and soon 
will be of military age. I hope we will have no war. If war 
comes, I have taught that boy to love his country, and when 
the hour comes that the country needs him I shall regret 
the necessity, but I shall put my hand on his shoulder and say 
“ God bless you and be with you; go forth like a man and dis- 
charge that duty, the supreme duty of the citizen to defend the 
State.“ [Applause.] But when that hour comes, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not want his heartbroken mother standing by my side, 
although she may out of consideration and love for me not speak 


it in words—I do not want her to have in her heart and mind 
the thought that I with other men responsible for the affairs of 
the Government—back in times when we were trying to see 
how we could bring about international accord, that I and 
others for political considerations got into a low- political 
quarrel and robbed this boy and other boys of the only insur- 
ance against the necessity for making this sacrifice. I do not 
propose to have the blood of a single boy on my soul by stand- 
ing in the way of statesmen discussing international problems 
and trying to bring about concord and a better feeling among 
the nations of the world. [Applause.] 

Wasted money? It may be wasted, but, Mr. Chairman, I can 
not think that it is wasted money for responsible parliamentary 
leaders of the different civilized nations of the earth to come to 
this, the leading nation of the earth, and sit for a time in 
friendly relations and discuss problems that are common to all 
of the nations of the earth. Let them get our viewpoint and 
come touch to touch and elbow to elbow. Let them understand 
the inspiration and the ideals of America. I believe it will be 
worth the paltry $50,000 to have these other statesmen corne 
from these countries that are almost despairing to this great 
Republic and catch some of the inspiration and the high ideals 
of the American people so that they may go back and tell their 
people that whateyer may be said of us we are not merely a 
money-grubbing lot, that at heart we love justice «nd peace, and 
that the American statesmen of every party can be trusted to 
deal justly in handling international affairs. It will be worth 
the $50,000 to have that conviction driven home to the principal 
parliamentary leaders of these other nations. 

eat GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How else are we ever to reach an 
agreement? How else are we to get to a common ground if we 
do not have these leaders meet and exchange ideas and go over 
the matter? 

Mr. WINGO, That is one way. I do not want to get into a 
controversial matter. While I make no pretension to extraordl- 
nary piety, yet as one who has studied the history of the peoples 
and the nations of the earth, I have been struck with this: 
There is a God of nations and that God uses the peoples of the 
nations and the nations as organizations and groups to work 
His will. I have faith in the future, but we have been wallow- 
ing in the mire of political controversy. I hope I will not 
violate any of the proprieties or rules of this body, and if you 
eatch the thought that I have back of it yon will not say that 
I do, but frequently during the last few years, especially when 
the treaty of Versailles was being considered at the other end 
of the Capitol, I said publicly upon many oceasions, and that 
publie utterance was but the expression of the sincere convic- 
tion of my soul, that if we could take about a half dozen men 
from each party, Republican and Democratic, from the other 
end of the Capitol and take them away out into the middle of 
the ocean and sink them as we do obsolete battleships it would 
have been better for the peace of the earth and the welfare of 
Christian civilization. Narrow partisanship has confused the 
issue. 

You may quibble about what you call it, but, mark my pre- 
diction, the time is coming when the American people without 
regard to politics will have their way in respect to this matter 
of peace. They will not surrender their independence, but they 
will exercise their independent power; they will not surrender 
their sovereignty, oh, no; but they will make the highest use 
of their soyereign power as the most powerf nation on earth. 
As the leading Christian Nation on earth, this Nation yet will 
stand out on the mountain tops and lead the war-weary peoples 
of the earth to a higher conception of international relations, 
and some way will be found by which the statesmen of both 
parties in America will lead the American people into some 
kind of an arrangement, an association of nations, a concert 
of powers, a court, a tribunal, or whatever you may call it, 
which is perfectly consistent with our independence and the 
maintenance of our sovereignty, and that will bring about such 
a world condition, such a World idealism, such a world-wide 
publie opinion that the leading Christian peoples of the earth 
will say to the outlaw nations of the earth, just as in the old 
days in this country the peace-loving people said to the outluws 
of the frontier, “ Quit shooting up the town.” The time is 
going to come when the Christian people of the earth, under 
the leadership of this Republie, will get together in some sort 
of concerted movement and will say to the outlaw nations of 
the earth, Lou must stop disturbing the peace of the earth.” 
We will say to them that justice, equity, fair dealing, and cour- 
tesy shall determine the actions of the nations of the earth. 
Each and every nation has a selfish interest in the action of 
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every other nation, and we shall say to them that no one shall 
be permitted to rock the boat and precipitate war and break 
down the whole economie machinery, destroy trade and com- 
merce, and send the sons of men down to the field of battle. 
They will have to exhaust all peaceful. remedies and they will 
have to let their neighbors consider their controversy and then 
let public opinion bring pressure to bear upon the statesmen 
of the two contending nations, and through the power of that 
great moral force of public opinion as expended by the peoples 
of the earth peace will be secured. My friends, that is the 
only way you will have a stable, permanent peace in the world. 
LApplause.!] 

Gentlemen talk about what is going to be in the platform 
of either party. Do you suppose anybody is very much dis- 
turbed about that except the platform makers themselves? I 
venture the assertion that I could stand up a majority of men 
on both sides of the aisle and catechise them about the Re- 
publican and Democratic platforms for the last eight or ten 
campaigns and that the record would show that they were fit 
objects for the intelligence tests which are applied to the gram- 
mer-school students of this city. We had an example of it 
here. My friend from Texas [Mr. Branton] talked about my 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Burton] the keynoter. At least the 
Republican Party is beginning te show a glimmer of intelli- 
gence, and that was indicated when they selected the gentle- 
man from Ohio to act as keynoter. [Applause] If anybody 
knows the Republican doctrine, he knows it, and he has the 
courage and the candor of that doctrine. We saw in the last 
‘campaign the biggest men the Republicans had, Mr. Hughes 
and others, telling the American people that if they wanted to 
get into a league of nations they should vote the Republican 
ticket. Every time some one wants to talk about any con- 
troverted matter we are told that there was a verdict of 
7,000,000 votes against it. Why, there were a composite lot of 
things that moved the electorate of America at the last cam- 
paign. You would haye to say that those seven million did 
not have a bit of faith in the sincerity of Mr. Hughes and the 
other fifty-six—I think there were 57 varieties of Republican 
statesmen who signed that pronunciamento. Then Harding 
promised to get us into an association of nations. Well, you 
have not heard- me complain that they have not carried out 
that pledge. I have been simply waiting. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That pronouncement in a letter 
dated October 20, 1921, was the declaration that the only way 
to effect an entrance by this Government into the League of 
Nations was to elect Mr. Harding. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Hughes signed it, and Mr. 
Hoover signed it, and a great many other gentlemen. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; the leading minds of the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. SNYDER. What the gentleman says is quite true, but 
there was not anywhere in that pronouncement where it said 
that they would go into the League of Nations. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. They did say if certain reserva- 
tions were adopted they were in favor of entrance, and the 
only way to bring it about was to elect the Republican ticket. 

Mr. WINGO. That itself shows the truth of my contention. 
Here is a leading mind of the Republican Party, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Sxyper], and he demonstrates just what 
I said a moment ago about platforms. 

Why, the country never remembered clearly what that pro- 
nouncement was. Here is a man making a distinction without 
a difference. «He says 

Mr. SNYDER. The point we had in our mind was to elect 
Harding, and what the gentleman's party had in mind was to 
elect Cox, and we beat you to it, that is all. Let us be fair 
about the proposition, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. I am enjoying 
the speech very much and I hate to see the speech degenerate 
into a political speech, and I make the point of order that on 
Calendar Wednesday the gentleman must talk about the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. The statements I have made apply concretely 
and directly to the question before us. I was not making a 
political speech. I was calling attention to the absolute lack of 
importance, or rather the absence of importance, of what some 
political leaders say. The gentleman did not follow me nor 
hear me when I said that this question was above politigs. If 
I bad my way about it I weuld take a half dozen Democrats 
and a half dozen Republican Senators, yowyowing, out in the 
ocean and sink them. That is what we ought to have done, and 
the gentleman knows it, but there was a quibble; there was 


nothing but quibbling. One side said that we were surrendering 
our sovereignty, and the other side said that is not intended. 
Oh, gentlemen, if they had the courage and the capacity of a 
half dozen country lawyers they could have proceeded very 
differently and had reservations agreed upon that would have 
reassured some who thought that independence might be sur- 
rendered or sovereignty impaired; they could have gotten 
together, call it an association of the nations, a concert of the 
powers, a world court, or whatever you want to call it, I do 
not care about the name, but I want, Mr. Chairman, and what 
the mothers of América demand and what Christian civiliza-. 
tion is going to haye, is a mobilization, net of political 
powers, but a mobilization of the moral forces of every nation 
on earth to say to the immoral selfish forces that justice and 
8 and reason and right displace the arbitrament of the 
swor 

That is the thing that is going to come sooner or later, and 
let the peanut. politician who thinks he can stem the tide of 
the welling thought and aim of the statesmen of the earth wait 
for his end. It will come. It makes no difference, in the end, 
what is put in the platform of either the political parties this 
time. You have noticed in the history of this Nation that when 
apparently we seemed to be divided, confused, struggling, ap- 
parently with some great problem, and overnight somehow 
we composed our differences and agreed upon some great settle- 
ment of that problem which was demonstrated in later years 
to be wise and sound, That is the history of American states- 
manship. Some day the sun will rise bright for world peace; 
some day the peanut politicians of America will be swept 
aside; some day there will be a plan evolved by the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats on which all in America can agree 
that will have for its purpose perhaps an association of this 
Nation, not for political leadership so much as moral leader- 
ship, that will constitute a force for Christian civilization that 
will make less frequent the sacrifices of our boys in war. That 
is what I have in my mind. {Applause.] And I am not going 
to put greater blame on the Republican Party than I am putting 
on the Democratic Party for what has passed. I have never 
lost faith as one of those who has prayed and shall forever 
pray to the God of our fathers to hasten the day foretold by 
the prophet of old when the spear shall be turned into a prun- 
ing hook and the sword be beaten into a plowshare and men 
shall learn the art of war no more, forever. You may say 
that is an idle dream. I have faith in humanity, I have faith 
in the people of the earth. I believe, sooner or later, we will 
be able to work out some plan we can agree on without any 
fear of the loss of sovereignty or independence, I know noth- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, that is now proposed better than the sug- 
gestion that Congress appropriate a few paltry thousands of 
dollars to bring the leading parliamentary statesmen of the 
earth together in the city of Washington and let them get 
together. 

If they can not do anything but waste time and waste a few 
thousand dollars they certainly will not retard the onward 
march of civilization. They are bound to hear something of 
the heart surge of the peoples of the earth. They can not do 
anything less, and I really think they can do more, [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 


T 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
taken the chair, a message in writing from the President of 
the United States was communicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also in- 
formed the House of Representatives that the President had, on 
May 2, 1924, approved and signed bill of the following title: 

H. R. 1831. An act to loan to the college of William and 
Mary in Virginia two of the cannon surrendered by the Brit- 
ish at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 


INTERPABLIAMENTARY UNION 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am not prepared to go on 
now. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Then I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


Mr. BURTON, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am not fond 


of desultory discussions. One of the main obstacles to the 
prompt and efficient transaction ef business in this House is 
that so frequently in our deliberations upon important problems 
we go far afield. I shall confine my remarks for the most part 
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to the question immediately under consideration, the resolution 
before us authorizing an invitation from the President to the 
other countries for a meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
here next year and for an appropriation of $50,000 for that 
purpose, 

I desire to review briefly the history of this Interparlia- 
mentary Union. It was established in the year 1889. Those 
who had to do with this organization were all interested in 
the cause of peace and in the settlement of international con- 
troversies by arbitration and legal methods. They met at divers 
places, members of legislative bodies from some of the leading 
countries of Europe. They framed propositions for arbitration 
treaties which might be accepted as a model for the nations to 
adopt. The model treaty, submitting all classes of disputes to 
arbitration as negotiated between Denmark and Holland, was 
due in no small degree to the activities of this union. 

The most prominent among the founders was Mr. William 
Randal Cremer, who had a rather romantic history. He was a 
carpenter by trade, and became interested in the settlement of 
industrial disputes. He was elected to Parliament and came 
to this country with an unprecedented petition, signed by over 
200 very prominent Englishmen, in favor of an arbitration 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain. That 
treaty was presented by President Cleveland and favorably 
reported in the Senate by a committee, of which the late 
John Sherman, of Ohio, was chairman, but it failed of securing 
the necessary two-thirds. Meetings of the union, however, con- 
tinued. Included in their deliberations was the codification of 
international law and a variety of kindred subjects, all the 
while taking into account settlements by arbitration. 

It accomplished substantial results in the first decade of its 
existence. The members met here in the year 1904. Perhaps 
their greatest accomplishment was at that meeting, when dele- 
gates from the United States and from a number of foreign 
countries in a body called on President Roosevelt and urged 
him to ask the other nations to meet again in a second Hague 
conference. President Roosevelt gave heed to that request, con- 
sulted diplomats of the different countries with a view to a 
second conference, which, as a result, was held in the year 
1907. It was an important step, a milestone in the history of 
better and more friendly relations between nations. 

From that time on the union met at divers places, at London, 
at Brussels, at Berlin, at Geneva, and at The Hague, and an 
invitation was framed and adopted by Congress in 1914 asking 
for a meeting in this country in 1915. That, however, failed 
by reason of the coming on of the Great War. The meetings 
were suspended until 1921, when the members gathered at 
Stockholm. The following year, in 1922, they met at Vienna, 
and in 1923 at Copenhagen. 

The great benefit of these meetings is primarily the coming 
together of representatives of the different parliamentary 
bodies for consultation. This was very well expressed by Sena- 
tor McKINtey, the president of the American group, in a state- 
ment recently made. I think I have that here. I read: 


The advantages of such an organization readily suggest themselves, 
Freed from the domination of any government, it represents a universal 
and democratic aspiration. Nothing in it savors of particular interest 
or privilege, Composed of officials, holding its conferences in houses 
of parliament, it is itself only semfofficial, Perhaps its main service 
is its opportunity for parliamentarians from all parts of the world to 
meet, to confer, to educate one another. For parliamentarians 
from so many different countries just to meet, officially or unofficially, 
at conference, at table, at social gatherings, is in itself not without 
benefit. 


A multitude of questions have been discussed at their 
meetings, including economic and financial subjects, reduction 
of armaments, problems of social policy, the rights of minori- 
ties, the burden of high rates for passports and visés, and 
improvements in international law, which from the beginning 
has been one of its objects. 

It has been said that these members have no official status, 
and that is true; but many of them consult their governments 
before coming here, and reflect in no small degree the opinion 
of the chancelleries of the governments from which they come. 

Mr. BLANTON, Right there would the gentleman mind 
yielding just for one question? 

Mr. BURTON. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Take, for instance, this body. The last 
three men we sent, if I remember correctly, were the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio, and Doctor TEMPLE, and Gov- 
ernor Montague. Were they not the three? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; but not all who attended. 

Mr. BLANTON. This House did not elect them. This 
House did not instruct them, This Government did not in- 


struct them. They went over just merely as three individuals 
by reason of belonging to this body. They had no instruction 
by the House of Representatives. They were not elected by 
the House of Representatives. They had no official standing, 
They were just three individual American citizens. 

Mr. BURTON. None whatever. But those representatives 
were from Congress, and included also in the list were Messrs, 
Raker and CHINDRTLOM, of this House. Senator WALSH, of Mon- 
tana, was at Stockholm, and Senators ROBINSON, of Arkansas, 
McKinzey, of Illinois, Swanson, of Virginia, AsHuRsT, of 
Arizona, HaRRETD, of Oklahoma, and SrerLING, of South Dakota, 
were at Copenhagen, with perhaps one or two. others whose 
names have gone from me. Doctor Tempre was at Vienna, but 
not at Copenhagen. We were able to state to the assembled 
members from Europe and Asia, in fact, the viewpoint of the 
United States on the great questions of the day. We were 
insistent in saying to them that the United States was not 
without interest in their welfare and the peace of the world; 
that we were ready to join in any rational movement, consistent 
with our own Constitution and our own vital interests, in 
promoting their interests and the establishment of peace among 
the nations. We brought home the foreign viewpoint, and that 
contact was not without benefit to this body and to the repre- 
sentative bodies from other countries represented in that gath- 
ering. In each of their assemblages there have been sugges- 
tions made which representatives have taken home with them 
and presented to their own parliaments. I must expressly deny 
that these meetings have been without benefit. It is true that 
the one great event was the calling of the second conference, 
and that stands out preeminently as the most notable achieve- 
ment of the union, That in itself was worth while, and others 
less important, but most helpful in promoting good will, have 
been accomplished by the union. 

Now, there is an appropriation asked of $50,000. I do not 
think that amount unduly large. In the first place, can this 
great, wealthy country of ours—when Denmark, Sweden, and 
poor Austria have given money generously for the entertain- 
ment of visitors, for the furnishing of stenographers and trans- 
lators, and for the. printing of the proceedings—afford to be 
niggardly in the amount we appropriate? If any amount less 
than $50,000 is required, the full $50,000 will not be expended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Does the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WIxdo] wish to use 
any time? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I will yield time 
for the gentleman from Arkansas. I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I have any time remaining, I yield it 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
ton] has two minutes remaining. How much time does the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is recognized for 17 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I agree in large part with what has been said 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron]. I have never at- 
tended any of the meetings of the Interparliamentary Union 
and have had no personal contact with their deliberations, but 
it seems to me that in view of the large international possibil- 
ities of such an organization, not only from the aspect of peace 
but from the standpoint of democracy all over the world, we 
ought to take part in these deliberations, and that we should 
invite the Interparliamentary Union to meet in the United 
States in 1925. 

Before any great reform is brought about somebody has first 
got to think about it, and then after somebody happens to think 
about it, somebody is going to have to talk about it and discuss 
it. Through the clash and contact of minds and in the crucible 
of argument, if I may use that expression, we generally dis- 
eover the truth, As I understand the situation, the Interpar- 
liamentary Union not only discusses questions of peace but it 
discusses, among the unofficial representatives or delegates 
from the various parliaments of the world that are members 
of that organization, many governmental questions. For in- 
stance, there is a great problem that is of world-wide impor- 
tance. Each nation in discussing that problem with the rep- 
resentatives of other nations becomes acquainted with their 
methods of dealing with that situation. So I take it that, al- 


though these gentlemen who are delegates to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union do not represent their governments in the sense 
that they have any authority to bind their governments and 
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have no power to act for thelr governments, yet through this 
instrumentality there is always present the possibility of set- 
ting in motion those forces and those lines of thought which 
will redound to good government throughout the whole world. 

While I am not an internationalist, While I believe in na- 
tionality and belleve in retaining the individuality of my own 
country, I believe that our own people are served and that this 
Government is served whenever, anywhere on this revolving 
globe, any government can be led to the adoption of an improved 
governmental system and form of government, and whenever 
there can be established In the minds of that nation the proper 
concepts of peace and orderly government. 

If two individuols have a misunderstanding and either of 
them is disposed to settle it peaceably, the best way in the 
world to settle is peaceably is to get them together and let them 
talk the question over. ‘Then frequently they will arrive at a 
just and fair conclusion. Why do we have debate in Com- 
mittee of the Whole? Why do we have debate in this House? 
Why did the Constitution, and why did the rules of the House 
provide for debate? Why not vote without any debate? Why, 
gentlemen, the answer is obvious. The object of debate and the 
object of discussion In this Chamber is to let the conflicting 
opinions be presented, thrash ont the questions at issue, and let 
this House finally arrive at a decision—sometimes wise and 
sometimes not so wise—which this House thinks is wise. In a 
larger way that is the function of the Interparliamentary 
Union, to discuss these international problems and questions, 
und have each one carry back to his nation the views that he 
may gather abroad. 

I was struck by some of the things that were suggested by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxeo] with relation to 
world peace. I believe that most of us down deep in our 
hearts believe in some method of preserving the peace of the 
world by international agreement. 

I believe just us well as I stand here that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burron] down deep in his consciousness be- 
Heves that we should bring our energies to bear to influence 
the nations of the world to settle disputes calculated to lead 
to war by some peaceable machinery. Of course, the gentle- 
man from Ohio would no doubt say that he is not in favor 
of a league of nations. Well, that is all right. There is nothing 
in a name. He would, perhaps, say that he is in favor of an 
association of nations, I am not going to condemn him. He has 
the undoubted right to believe that some plan other than the 
League of Nations is the best plan, but if we can keep discuss- 
lng this question and if we can get those people, whether they 
are Republicans or whether they are Democrats, who really und 
honestly and sincerely believe In the establishment of some 
International plan for the preservation of peace—if we can 
keep that type of statesman discussing and presenting argu- 
ments for and against it and pointing out the defects in any 
particular plan, I have not yet despaired nor may I hope shall 
I ever despair of finding after a while some plan upon which 
eur people may unite and to which we can adhere, 

Some distinguished gentlemen on the Republican side of the 
House are in favor of a world court and I commend them for 
It. I understood the gentleman from Pennsylvanian [Mr. TEN- 
PLE] to say in the debate a little earlier in the afternoon that 
le was in favor of the World Court and advocated the inter- 
national court of justice. Now, my friends, it is just a little 
way from u court of that kind, after he experiments with It, 
until the gentleman from Penusylvania, perhaps, will be pre- 
pared to tuke still another step forward if he believes ít neces- 
sury to take such a step to secure the peace of the world. 
Very few great reforms ever spring full fledged from the brow 
of the Greek goddess Athena, I believe it was—— 

Mr. BURTON. From the brain of Jove. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Athena sprang from the brow of 
Zeus or Jove, fully equipped. She was the goddess of wisdom, 
aud legend credits her with creation of the olive tree. Even 
from the brow of wisdom no great reform comes forth full 
fledged; none of them steps forth from the brain of the reformer 
in perfect stature. We must begin at the beginning and permit 
them to grow and develop. 

I doubt not but that the Interparliamentary Union already 
has been a source of inspiration to the statesmen who have 
attended its sessions and has given them u larger grasp of 
public affairs. I am sure it has, because it was instrumental 
in a large mensure in promoting the work at The Hague. That 
is true, is it not, Doctor T uur? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 


And out of that beginning ma 
grow other great reforms, 


The League of Natlous, as we know 


it, was simply the development of such ideals. It was not alone 
a development of the conception that called the conferences at 
The Hague so much as it was the development of the idea of 
world peace that runs back to the time of Sully, the minister of 
Henry IV of France, It runs back through the days of Jeremy 
Bentham and of the German philosopher, Kant, and of the 
great Frenchman, Rousseau. All of them advocated an inter- 
national arrangement to preserve peace. So, after all, it is not 
new. We are simply in the process of developing the idea, and I 
believe that the Interparliamentary Union will contribute to 
that desirable end. 

I eyen have hopes of our friends, the Republicans, embracing 
some doctrine of that kind, I am told that when the wild ele- 
phant in the jungle is captured he is not able to perform the 
splendid tricks you see him perform in the circus. They say 
that the wild elephant can not stand on upturned tubs and do 
all of the marvelous tricks of the ring. They catch this wild 
elephant in the forest and before the trainers put harness on 
him they try out a surcingle on him, and when he kicks and 
rears and charges and finally becoming accustomed to the sur- 
cingle succumbs, they adjust a crupper, and after he cavorts 
and snorts and raises all manner of sand about that and be- 
comes finally accustomed to it, they then put on some additional 
harness, until after a time he wears in peace the elaborate 
trappings upon which oriental potentates habitually ride; and 
after a while those of us who attend the circus see the old 
elephant, caught in the wilds of the jungle, performing all 
kinds of fancy performances, to the delectation and delight of 
the audience. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, He learns rapidly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Speaking serlously, I have no 
doubt that some day the party of Lobox, the party of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter], the party of Senator 
Burron, of Ohio, will come out in a ringing declaration, one 
they really mean, in favor of some kind of international ad- 
justment in behalf of peace. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Does the gentleman desire to draw an analogy 
between this elephant he is training and some other elephant? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Absolutely. I will say to the 
gentleman in reply that I thought the analogy was cleur, and I 
am going to follow it up. 

When this Republican elephant finds a league of nations with 
the name of Woodrow Wilson erased from it, and gets accus- 
tomed to that, and then when this elephant sees that Instead 
of being called a league of nations it will be called an associa- 
tion of nations, and gets accustomed to that, and when the 
elephant finally looks up and sees an international court of 
justice in part established by Elihu Root and approved by Mr. 
Hughes, and recognizes those well-known names, it may trum- 
pet a few times and switch its tail for a little while, but finally 
it will probably encircle it with its rusty old trunk and say, 
“This thing, after all, is just what I have been looking for.” 

Mr. KING. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then, when they turn over in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record and see where in 1919 the Republican 
Senate voted with an air of apparent sincerity and solemnity 
for the League of Nations with the Lodge reservations, 
they will say, “ When we look back through old King Tut’s 
tomb we find our great patron saints were in favor of the 
Lengue of Nations with these reservations,” my friends, I enter- 
tain the firm hope that the Republican Party will really come 
out for some kind of plan of that kind. 

I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. KING. I knew the gentleman had very many qualifica- 
tions, but I never knew before that he knew so much about 
animal training, and I wonder if he could not give us a little 
dissertation on the way the Democratic jackass is usually 
trained. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will tell yon about the jackass, 
I am glad the gentleman mentioned it, [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I will say all of them ure not Democrats, either. 
{Laughter and applause.) That has no application to the gen- 
tlemun from Illinois, 

Whatever you may say about the old donkey, or jackass, as 
the gentleman prefers to call him—whutever you may say 
about him, he is an honest brute, [Laughter.] Whatever you 
may say about him, he looks you in the eye, and he prefers that 
you look him in the eye and be frank with him, and If you do 
not, if you begin to slip up on him without giving him warning, 
he is apt to let you know in a very forcible way that your 
presence Js not desired. He is faithful and sturdy and strong, 
and serves those who toil with their lhunds—he is never seen 
drawing the carriages of kings or plutocruts—he wears the 
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livery and gilded harness of neither the magunte nor the 
manufacturer. In his own genuine garment that nature gave 
ON he uncomplainingly labors for the great mass of human 

Whatever you may say about the. old donkey, he is n patient 
beast of burden that cultivates and tills the field that pro- 
duces the food that sustains the world. [Applause.J What- 
erer you may say about the old donkey, he receives no bountics 
from the favored Interests; when he goes to the trough at 
night to eat his food be gets an honest return fur an honest 
daya ae He grazes in no alfalfa fields to which he fs not 
entitle 

Mr. SHERWOOD. And he fs dangerous at both ends. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; dangerous at both ends, 
and 1 know of no better source from which that information 
enn come than from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD], 
who has proved that he is himself dangerous both in war and 
in peace. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I yield to the gentleman five min- 
utes more, 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I happened to have nn oppor- 
tunity to be in the gentleman's district in Ohlo two years ago; 
and when I picked up the paper and read the Republican casual- 
ties in that district I saw facts that confirmed the opinion that 
I already entertained, that the general can do as much damage 
in an election In peace time as he was able to do on the field 
of battle. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is not my friend rather proud of 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs for his services in connection with the League of Nations, 
and will not the gentleman say something about that? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am delighted that the gentle- 
man from Virginin has culled my attention to that. The dis- 
tingnished chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affnirs of 
the House [Mr. Poxren], with a great big commission with 
a red seal on It, bearing the impress of the Department of State, 
over which Charles Evans Hughes presides, took the sovereignty 
of the United States in his pocket and went abroad to attend 
a conference held under the jurisdiction of the League of Na- 
tions. [Laughter and applause.) 

The distinguished chairman performed there a useful 
service toward the suppression of the narcotic traffic. He be- 
lieved and justly believed that that evil traffic onght to be 
exterminated and extirpated, and in order to accomplish 
such n result he was willing to attend the agency set up by 
the League of Nations to bring about an agreement among 
the nations. He was perfectly willing to surrender and 
snerifice the sovereignty of the United States to stop the sale 
of narcotics, and I am hoping a little later on that he will be 
Willing to surrender an equal amount of sovereignty to enter 
into un agreement to stop war as well as the trafie in 
narcotics. [Applause,] 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] on a number of 
occùsions has pratsed the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament. I am not going to criticize him for that. The Re- 
publican administration has praised the conference and treaty 
on disarmament, Why, my friends, it only iliustrates the 
fact tliat the gentleman from Ohio and the President of the 
United States at that fime and the Secretary of State are 
perfectly willing to enter into a treaty surrendering to a 
certain degree the sovereignty of the United States to limit 
the number and size of our arms, but they are not willing to 
sacrifice an equal degree of sovereignty by entering into a 
treaty not fo nse those arms in making war when we can 
settle the quarrel without war. It is not a surrender of 
sovereignty to say that we shall not have more than so many 
battleships or more than so many soldiers, but it is a sur- 
render to say that we will not fight until we discuss matters 
around the council table and undertake to arrive at a just and 
falr decision. Why, my friends, last year we sent unofficial 
observers to certain conferences of which I have a list The 
United States participated in an international conference on 
the narcotic drug matter, a conference for the suppression 
of white slavery under the jurisdiction of the League of 
Nations. If the League of Nations is competent to bring 
about an international agreement to stop the traffic in women, 
why should not it be competent to bring about un agreement to 
Stop traffic in human blood and in human lives on the ficld 
of battle: [Anpplause.] We seit representatives to a confer- 
ence for the suppression of anthrax among domestic animals. 
It was perfectly competent to surrender to a modified degree 
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the sovereignty of the United States in order te preyent some 
old finger-tailed pony from dying of anthrax, but we could 
not surrender to the same degree the sovereignty of the 
United States by a treaty to stop the desth of millions of 
voung men on the field of battle. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. MOORID of Virginia. I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Texas, 

Mr, KING. Mr. Chairman, would it disturb the gentleman 
to yield to a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not at all. 

Mr. KING, I did not have the pleasure of being: present at 
the earlier part of the gentleman's address, and I want to 
know what benefit this Interpariliamentary Union does and 
vee it has ever done for the benefit of the world or anybody 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That question really should 
have been propeunded to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bur- 
Ton], because he has attended a number of such conferences. 

Mr. KING. Oh, I do not want to take the gentleman's time, 
when I can read it in the Reoorp in the morning; but it has 
always seemed a huge joke to me. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, The gentleman, of course, refers 
to the Interparliamentary Union, 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. We sent unofficial representa- 
tives to a conference for the purpose of drafting a treaty of 
mutual guaranty for the control of arms and ammunition. I 
have adverted somewhat to a similar conference; also to a 
conference on public health, which involved such matters as 
international campaigns against diphtheria, malaria, venereal 
and contagious diseases, rural saniiation, and so forth. It is 
perfectly competent, it is perfectly appropriate ta have inter- 
national agreements about public health questions, about social 
diseases, but when We come to this question that is higher 
than all these other questions, the question of setting up an 
establishment to prevent war, then these gentlemen are seized 
with an attack of paralysis agitans and say that we would be 
surrendering the sovereignty of the United States to do so. 

But I am not despairing. I really sincerely belicye—and I 
um not saying this for partisan, political purposes—that when 
men down in their hearts believe some method ought to he 
brought about to prevent war, that finally through discussion, 
through interchange of ideas, we shall be able to ngree npon 
some kind of machinery. I know the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Teapre] believes in peace, and I know the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burton] belleves In pence, nud as soon as 
these gentlemen are able to get over some of their preconceived 
prejudices; as soon as they become willing to discuss these 
things without a partisan bias, then surely we may hope to get 
together. I do not mean that they are going to come over to 
my view or that I am going over to their view, but ff we nre 
all sincere in this desire, then as surely as night follows day 
the great Providence will let us work it ont. 

There is one other matter to which I wish to refer. There 
are other questions besides the ahstract question of peace that 
can be served by the Interparlinmentary Union. We belleve in 
democracy; we believe in u representative government. Do 
you know that most of the wars that have been waged in the 
history of the world have been fought heeause some infernal 
king either wanted a little more territory or wanted to bring 
about the aggrandizement of himself or his dynasty through 
couquest? I believe thut every time we get rid of n king or an 
emperor, every time we destroy a monarchy we nre taking tint 
many steps toward international peace. What will this con- 
ference do? With the great parliamentary countries of che 
world—the United States, Great Britain, and France, and other 
nations that really believe in democratic institutions—meeting 
around the coynell tnble and discussing questions of govern- 
ment with other nations of the world that have been nnder the 
sway of monarchical forms of government, just as surely ns 
we are living that fact ix going to instill into those nations the 
belief in and attachment to the principles of democracy anil of 
representative government. [Applause.] When that comes 
about, that of itself will mean more in the direction of peace 
than any other one concrete thing that now suggests itself te 
my mind. 8 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will countries that are now not practicing 
democracy be barred from sending delegates? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not at all. That is what I am 
trying to suggest, that monnarchieal countries that now have 
parliaments may send representatives here, and that those 
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representatives through coming in contact with representatives 
from free countries will likely go back with an inspiration for 
liberty. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will it do much good to have representa- 
tives come here from Italy and Spain, considering the way that 
they practice democracy over there to-day? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The effect of international ex- 
ample and influence will be helpful in that respect. The his- 
tory of the United States is an example of that. It has been 
140 years since through revolutions we drove the armies of 
a king from our shores and emerged from a colonial form of 
government and became the great Republic of the West. It 
was not many years after our struggle for liberty had made 
us a nation before the French people, laboring under cen- 
turies of monarchy, laboring under centuries of oppression, 
rose in their wrath and struck from their cramped limbs the 
chains of slavery. It was not long, during the period from 
1810 to 1820, catching inspiration from our own example and 
that of the French, before the Spanish colonies of Central 
and Sontl America set on foot revolutions that brought them 
independence. A little later the spirit of revolt swept through 
the monarchies of Europe. That same tide of revolution 
against the old system has been progressing all through these 
years, and it is on the march now. I think I can hear the 
footsteps of the peoples of the earth marching on the way 
from kingdoms and monarchies to self-government, and I 
believe that the ideals. of democratic and representative gov- 
ernment through the earth will be subserved by the meeting 
of the Interparliamentary Union and by the dissemination 
through it of parliamentary principles all over the world, 
Applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrsUawi. y 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, curiously 
enough no point of unconstitutionality has been made against 
this proposed appropriation, yet a strict analysis would find 
the same objection to it that was laid against the remission of 
the indemnity fund upon China. The véry preamble of the 
Constitution that calls upon us in establishing and ordaining 
a nation to pursue that course that promotes the general wel- 
fare constitutes the essence and the spirit of our support for 
this fund to help provide for the Interparliamentary Union, 
I wonder how many of us have forgotten that immortal 
sentence of the lamented President Harding when he spoke 
at the opening of the great Disarmament Parliament and 
uttered these powerful words: 


There is something fundamentally wrong in any system of civiliza- 
tion that spends the greater part of its money and its activities on 
the scientific destruction of the human race. 


And, certainly, if friends sit down and look each other in 
the face, shaking hands in a great effort to keep the peace, 
they are more apt to do so than if they spend their time in 
different camps preparing for war. And whether it shall be 
the dream and the plan of that stainless Gladstone of America, 
William J. Bryan, who sought to bind the world together in 
pacts of enduring peace; or whether it shall be the dream and 
the plan of the great former Republican President, now Chief 
Justice, William Howard Taft, who at the helm of the League 
to Enforce Peace gave great service to humanity; or whether 
it shall be the crystallization of the dream and plan of tlie 
brilliant seer and world citizen, Woodrow Wilson [applause]. 
who fell on the firing line and ultimately gave his wonderful 
life that he might give constructive peace to a suffering, stag- 
gering world, or whether it shall be the dream and plan of the 
lamented Warren G. Harding, who, with the Association of 
Nations and Disarmament Parliament was seeking the same 
great end, you know and I know and God knows that the 
world is hungry- for some sane agreement, some handclasp 
of fellowship on the part of the great nations of the world 
that shall make is unnecessary for a great pacific Nation like 
the United States of America to spend more than 90 cents 
out of every dollar to take care of the ravages of war, past, 
present, and to come. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I certainly do not understand the gentleman is 
putting the Interparliamentary Union in the same class as the 
Leagne of Nations? 

Mr. UPSHAW. If the Interparliamentary Union is not in- 
tended to create good will and fellowship between the nations 
and ultimately stop the ravages of war, then I am not in 
favor of it. 


Mr. KING. Where were they during the war and prior to 
the war? There was no evidence on their part. 

Mr. BLANTON, They did not meet during the war. 

Mr. KING. But they carried the expense all the same. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I understand this Interparliamentary 
Union is to create international fellowship and thus lessen the 
probabilities of war, and because of that fact I rejoice to 
support this measure. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a peace-time entertainment proposi- 
tion, is it not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, How could they meet in war? It would 
have been unlawful for a Member of Congress to do so. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) requesting the President to invite the 
Interparliamentary Union to meet in Washington City in 1925, and 
authorizing an appropriation to defray the expenses of the meeting. 


Whereas the Congress, in an act approved June 30, 1914, requested 
the President to extend an invitation to the Interparliamentary Union 
to hold its annual meeting for the year 1915 in the city of Washington, 
and in the same act appropriated the sum of $40,000 to defray the ex- 
penses of the said meeting; and 

Whereas when the World War led to repeated postponements of the 
said meeting the Congress repeatedly extended the appropriation : First, 
the act of July 1, 1916, extended it and made it available for the calen- 
dar years 1916 and 1917; second, the act of March 3, 1917, extended 
the appropriation and made it available for the calendar year 1918; 
third, the act of April 15, 1918, extended the appropriation and made it 
available for the calendar year 1919; and 

Whereas this appropriation, repeatedly extended, has lapsed, and no 
part of it having been expended, and the meeting thus arranged for in 
Washington City has not been held: Therefore be it 

Resolved, ete., That the President be requested to invite the Inter- 
parliamentary Union to hold its annual meeting for the year 1925 in 
the city of Washington. 

See. 2. That for the purpose of defraying the expenses incident to 
said meeting the appropriation of $50,000, to be expended under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe, fs hereby 
authorized. 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the Senate joint resolution to the House 
with the recommendation that it pass. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman withhold that motion for a moment? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania whether in the final preamble, at 
the top of page 2, there is not a superfluous “and”? The reso- 
lution reads: 


Whereas this appropriation, repeatedly extended, has lapsed, and no 
part of it having been expended and the meeting thus arranged for in 
Washington City has not been heid. 


Should not the “and” in line 2 be omitted? 

Mr. KING, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. There is no quorum here. 

Mr. BLANTON. I suggest that the gentleman wait until we 
get a vote. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask the gentleman from Illinois to withdraw 
that and to refer this dispute over the “and” to The Hague. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of no quorum has been made. 
The Chair will count. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that two very 
eminent gentlemen, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] 
and the gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. SasatH], have assured 
me that this is a very meritorious measure I withdraw the 
point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois withdraws 
the point of no quorum. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the committee do now rise aud report the resolution to the 
House, with the recommendation that it pass. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. TrLsox, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the resolution S. J. 
Res. 104, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with the recommendation that the resolution do pass. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the pre- 
amble. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 58, noes 4. 

So the resolution was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Tesrpie, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay on the table the 
House bill of similar import. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. UPSHAW. ` Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday morning, after the disposal of business on the 
Speaker’s desk, I may have the pleasure of addressing the 
House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House on Friday for 25 minutes, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
has the gentleman from Georgia consulted the gentleman from 
Ohio, the floor leader [Mr. LoncwortH] 7? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I have not. 

Mr. BEGG. I shall have to object. 

Mr. BLANTON., Do we have to have the consent of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. BEGG. This involves the consumption of time. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I did not have opportunity to speak to the 
gentleman from Ohio. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr, BEGG. I do. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


REPEAL THE ODIOUS ESPIONAGE ACT 


Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the subject discussed in yesterday's 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I have intro- 
duced a bill to repeal the law which punishes “ acts of interfer- 
ence with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign 
commerce of the United States,” misnamed the espionage act, 
under the provisions of which no spy has ever been caught or 
punished, but many thousand citizens have been maltreated 
and millions kept in abject fear. 

Opposition of the Socialist Parties of all countries against 
imperialistic and commercial wars is as old as international 
socialism. 


NO OTHER COUNTRY HAD SUCH PERSECUTION 


It is worth noting that the proclamations of all the European 
socialists in 1914 against the war were very much like the 
proclamation and war program of the American socialists 
adopted in St. Louis in 1917. Even the phraseology was almost 
the same. 

The Socialist Party in every country was too weak to stop 
the war. In no other country, however, were socialists perse- 
euted as in the United States. 

DEPRIVED OF ALL MAIL, EVEN LETTERS 

What happened to me is this: A citizen of Milwaukee, Wis., 
I was indicted in Chicago, in the State of IIlinois, under that 
so-called “espionage act” for having written and spoken 
against our participation in the war. I was compelled to fur- 
nish bail there amounting to $100,000. I was under bail for 
$45,000 more on other indictments in Wisconsin for the same 
articles. 

The Milwaukee Leader—one of the foremost socialist dailies 
in the country—and I have been persecuted under that infamous 
law in an unprecedented manner. The Milwaukee Leader not 
only lost its second-class mailing rights by order of Postmaster 
General Burleson, but he also deprived us of the right to 
receive any and all kinds of mail, letters included. Even a box 
of strawberries sent to the editor by parcel post was returned 
as “undeliverable under the espionage act.” 

As late as June, 1921, a person could mail a letter to the 
former German Kaiser in Holland and have it delivered, but 
none to the Milwaukee Leader or any of its editors. 


THE SPY HYSTERIA 


Says Mr. Zechariah Chafee, professor of law, Harvard Uni- 
versity, in his book, Freedom of Speech: 


No one reading the simple language of the esplonage act of 1917 
would have anticipated that it would be rapidly turned into a law under 
which opinions hostile to the war had practically no protection, 

This feeling was largely due to the hysterical fear of spies and other 
German propaganda. All of us looking back to 1917 and 1918 are now 
Sure that the emotions of ourselves and everyone else were far from 
normal. I remember hearing one woman on a railroad train say to 
another: 


“Yes; my brother was going to France with the Y, M. C. A. 
but the sailing of his boat has been put off and put off. 1 don't 
like to say it ig German propaganda, but it certainly looks like it.” 

Mr. John Lord O'Brian, Assistant to the Attorney General in the 
prosecution of the most important espionage act eases, gives a vivid 
account of the false stories of enemy activities within the United 
States put forth through the medium of press dispatches, pamphlets of 
patriotie societies, and occasionally speeches on the floor of Congress. 


“ DEBMPNTIA AMERICANA ” 


“A phantonr ship sailed into our harbors with gold from the 
Bolsheviki with which to corrupt the country ; another phantom 
ship was found carrying ammunition from one of our harbors to 
Germany; submarine captains landed on our coasts, went to “the 
theater and spread influenza germs; a new species of pigeon, 
thought to be German, was shot in Michigan; mysterious air- 
planes floated over Kansas at night,“ ete. 

“Then there were the alleged spies themselves. Spoermann, 
alleged intimate of Bernstorff, landed on our coasts by the U-53, 
administrator of large funds, caught spying in our camps, turned 
out to be a plunrber from Baltimore, 

Several other alleged spies caught on the beaches signaling 
to submarines were subsequently released because they were 
honest men, one of whom had been changing an incandescent- 
Ught bulb in his hotel room; another of whom was trying to 
attract the attention of a passer-by on the beach,” ete, 

There was no community in the country so small that it did 
not produce a complaint because of failure to intern or execute 
at least one alleged German spy, These instances are cited only 
to show how impossible it was to check that kind of war hysteria 
and war excitement.” 


PASSION FOR BECOMING SPINS 


Yet not one case under this part of the statute shows the slightest 
evidence that the utterances were actuated by German money or 
German plans. Mr. O'Brian says it is doubtful if even the I. W. W. 
had any German support. Besides this fear of German spies, another 
influence which made fair trials under the espionage act very difficult 
was the passion of Americans for becoming spies. Not only did the 
American Protective League act as auxiliary to the Department of 
Justice, but, as the same authority says: 

“Throughout the country a number of large organizations and 
societies were created for the purpose of suppressing sedition. 
The membership of these associations ran into the hundreds of 
thousands, One of them carried full-page advertisements in lead- 
ing papers from the Atlantic to the Pacific, offering in substance 
to make every man a spy chaser on the payment of a dollar mem- 
bership fee. No other cause contributed so much to the oppression 
of innocent men as the systematic and indiscriminate agitation 
against what was claimed to be an all-pervasive system of German 
espionage.” 

NOT A SINGLE GENUINE SPY CASE 

Under the espionage act, according to the report of the Attor- 
ney General, not a single man was convicted of being a German 
spy, of trying to find out military secrets, or having had com- 
munication with the enemy. American citizens, however, have 
been sentenced to terms as long as 20 years in the penitentiary 
for remarks made in private conversation about this war. 

It was a crime to say or write that the war was caused by 
commercial rivalry. 

To doubt that it was an “idealistic war” meant that the 
doubting Thomas was immediately arrested as a pro-German, 
or at least a socialist—which proved to be a wonderful protec- 
tion to all profiteers, 


HARDING AND WILSON ON CAUS OF WORLD WAR 


Spokesmen of the Republican Party in the United States Senate, 
however, now frankly admit that it was a war for commercial 
supremacy. 

Senator Harding, late President Harding, declared in open 
session, even during the war, that “from the very beginning it 
was a lie to say that this was a war to make the world safe for 
democracy.” And President Wilson, at the St. Louis Coliseum 


September 5, 1919, enlightened the world as follows: 
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The real reason that the war we have just finished took place 
wis that Germany was afraid that her commercial rivals were 
going to get the better of her, and the reason why some nations 
went into the war against Germany was that they thought that 
Germany would get the commercial advantage of them. 

CIVIL WAR WAS DECIDED NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Abraham Lincoln waged a war for four years, infinitely 
more dangerous to our country and to the Union, without an 
“espionage” law. It was a war which divided our popula- 
tion in almost every city, even up North. It was a war 
which in the main was fought out and decided within 100 
miles of Washington. But Lineoln refused to have a gag law 
enacted. 

But to quote Professor Chafee’s book again, he says: 

SOME OF THE 2,000 CASES 


It is unnecessary to peview the 2,000 espionage act prosecutions 
in detail, but a few general results may be presented here. 

The courts have treated opinions as statements of fact and then 
condemned them because they differed from the President's speech 
or the resolution of Congress declaring war. Almost all the con- 
yictions have been for expressions of opinion about the merits and 
conduct of the war, x 

It became criminal to advocate heavier taxation instead of band 
issues, to state that conscription was. unconstitutional though the 
Supreme Court had not yet held it valid—to say that the sinking of 
merchant vessels was legal—to urge that a referendom should have 
preceded our declaration of war—to say that war was contrary to 
the teachings af Christ. 

Men haye been punished for eriticizing the Red Cross and the Young 
Men's Christian Association, while: under the Minnesota espionage act 
it has been held a crime to discourage women from knitting by the 
remark, “ No soldier ever sees these socks.” 

It was ain no way necessary that these expressions of opinion should 
he addressed to soldiers or men an the point of being enlisted or 
drafted, Most judges held it enough if the words might conceivably 
reach such men. F 

ALL GENUINE DISCUSSION BRCAME PERILOUS 


They have made it impossible for an opponent of the war to write 
an article or even a letter in a newspaper of general circulation, 
because it will be read in some training camp where it might cause 
insubordination or interfere with military success. He can not ad- 
dress a large audience, becanse it is Hable to include a few men in 
uniform; and some judges have held him punishable if it contains men 
between 18 and 45, since they may be called into the Army eventually. 
Some have emphasized the possible presence of shipbuilders and muni- 
tion makers, Al genuine discussion among civilians of the justice and 
wisdom of centinuing the war thus becomes perilous. 

Judge Van Valkenburgh, in Kansas, even made it criminal to 


argue to women against a war by the words, “I am for the people 


and the Government is for profiteers,” because what is said to 
mothers, sisters, and sweethearts may lessen their enthusiasm for the 
war, and our armies in the field and our navies upon the seas can 
operate and succeed only so fac as they are supported and maintained 
by the folks at home. 

The doctriue of indirect causation never had better illustration, than 
in this charge. 

ANOTHER CHARACTERISTIC CASB 


Many men have been imprisoned for arguments or profanity used 
in the heat of private altercation, on a railroad train, in a hotel 
lobby, or at the battle ground of disputation—a boarding-house table. 

In one case two strangers came to a farmhouse and asked the owner 
if he could let them have gasoline, saying that they had been stranded 
out in the country. He not only gave them the gasoline but invited 
them to dinner. An argument arose during the meal, and the farmer 
used scurrilous aud presumably unpatriotic language in the presence 
of his guests, two hired men, two nieces, and some children, The 
guests reported his Janguage and he was convicted of a willful attempt 
to cause disloyalty, insubordination, mutiny, and refusal of duty in the 
military and naval forces of the United States. 

Even unexpressed thoughts have been prosecuted through an in- 
genious method of inquisition. 

DID NOT AGRER WITH PRESIDENT 

A few concrete cases of convictions that have been upheld will show 
how the espionage act operates to punish expressions of opinion. For 
instance: 8 

J. P. Doe, son of the great chief justice of New Hampshire, while 
living in Colorado because of bad health, mailed an “ endless-chain " 
letter, to be sent “to friends of immediate peace,“ which stated that, 
although the President and Secretary of State had said Germany had 
broken her promise to end submarine warfare, Germany had made no 
such promise, but had reserved in the Sussex note complete liberty of 
decision as to the future. Doe was sentenced to 18 months in prison. 

Only once in our history prior to 1917 has an attempt been made to 
apply those doctrines, 


THE ALIEN AND SEDITION LAWS 

In 1798 the impending war with France, the spread of revolutionary 
doctrines by foreigners in our midst, and the spectacle of the disas- 
trous operation of those doctrines abroad—facts that have a. familiar 
sound to-day—tled to the enactment of the allen and sedition laws. 

The alien Jaw allowed the President to compel the departure of 
aliens whom he judged dangerous to the peace and safety of the United 
States, or suspected, on reasonable grounds, of treasonable or secret 
machinations against our Government. 

The sedition laws punished false, scandalous, and malicious writings 
against the Government, either House of Congress, or the President, if 
published with intent to defame any of them, or to excite against them 
the hatred of the people, or to stir up sedition or to excite resistance 
of law, or to aid any hostile design of any foreign nation against the 
United States. The maximum penalty was a fine of $2,000 and two 
years" imprisonment. 

Truth was a defense; and the jury had power to determine criminality. 

WRECKED THE FEDERALIST PARTY 

Despite the inclusion of the two legal rules for which reformers had 
contended, and the requirement of an actual intention to cause overt 
injury, the sedition act was bitterly resented by the people at that time 
as invading ‘the liberty of the press. 

‘Its constitutionality was assailed on that ground by ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who pardoned all prisoners when he ‘became President. 

Congress eventually repaid all the fines, and popular indignation 
at the act and the prosecutions entirely wrecked the Federalist Party, 
WHERD ESPIONAGE LAW DIFFERED 

Now, the espionage act of 1917 was in the main a true copy 
of the law of 1798, with this difference, however: The maxi- 
mum penalty was raised from a fine of $2,000 and 2 years’ 
imprisonment to a fine of $10,000 and 20-years’ hard labor in 
the penitentiary. k ö 5 

Moreover, the truth of a statement was not admitted as a 
defense. 

WAS USED AGAINST SOCIALIST PARTY 

And it was used to try to destroy the Socialist Party as a 
matter of course. \ 

Although my codefendants and I were told at the beginning 
of our trial in Chieago by the United States district attorney 
that the “Socialist Party was not on trial,” a few minutes 
after we had been found guilty by the hand-picked jury, the 
same United States district attorney triumphantly declared 
in an interview to fhe papers that Bolshevism has received 
its fatal blow in this verdict.” 

WHAT Is SOCIALISM 

Now, socialism is not Bolshevism. Socialist is the collec- 
tive ownership and democratic management of the social means 
ef production and distribution—steel industry, oil wells, ceal 
mines, railroads, and so forth—but Bolshevism is an autocratie 
communism based upen a super state supported by terrorism, 

As to socialism, well, with people who believe that whatever 
is will exist forever, and that we have reached the acme of 
civilization and the end of all things in economic progress, 
with such people it is useless to argue. 

That we have not reached the end of our economic develop- 
ment is clear. Nvery new invention and every new political 
question proves that to us. We do not even know how best 
to use the elaborate machinery we have invented. 

Nor need I explain to any sensible man thut the world-wide 
socialist movement is not to be traced te the irresponsible 
work of individual agitators or eccentric persons. Determined 
opponents of the present privately owned system of industry 
as socialists are, we never charge that the concentration of 
capital is the cause of all evil. We look the facts squarely 
in the face. 

We know that the trusts are the legitimate outcome of com- 
petition. The trust is “the survival of the fittest” under 
private ownership. The trust appears after competition has 
virtually destroyed competition. Socialists, therefore, do not 
try “to smash the trusts,” 

On the contrary, socialists appreciate so fully the ad- 
vantages of industrial production on a large scale that we wish 
its most perfect development. But we socialists wish to give 
its benefits to everybody. For that reason we want to na- 
tionalize the trusts. 

The control of production by the people as a whole means 
the highest possible perfection of industry on a large scale 
and the extension of the advantage to all the people. 

SOCIALISM PURELY MATTHR OF BYOLUTION 

Thus socialism must be purely a matter of evolution. The 
day never will come when anybody can assemble the people in 
the market square and tell them that from next Monday morn- 
ing at 8 o'clock they will have socialism. The Bolsheviki 
tried to put over communism in a sudden fashion and failed 
miserably, 
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ALL MY PREDICTIONS HAVÐ COME TRUB 


As to my position against the late war—well, I need retract 
nothing from the articles I have written or from the speeches 
I have delivered, because all my predictions have come true. 
And a great deal more has already developed than I have pre- 
dicted. 

This was the worst imperialistic war ever known in the his- 
tory of the world. Every honest man who has any brains ad- 
mits it now. This war made about 30,000 new millionaires in 
America alone, 

WHAT WAR COST AMERICA 


The Milwaukee Leader often dwelt upon the unparalleled 
cost of the war, A statistical summary of America’s war ex- 
pense places the total at $40,000,000,000, and it is stated that 
“ we could have for the cost of this war carried on the Revo- 
lutionary War for 1,000 years.” And we had 323,000 casualties. 

Or, to put the matter differently, this sum would have been 
enough to pay the cost of running the American Government 
from 1791 up to the outbreak of the European war, 

RESULT TO REST OF WORLD 


And what has been accomplished by these sacrifices? An 
impossible “peace” was dictated at Versailles. Europe has 
been paralyzed economically and politically. 

The world’s economic fabric, which has its heart in central 
Europe, largely has been destroyed, and billions of property 
with it. 

Millions in all countries can not find employment. Nations 
are staggering under colossal debts and are unable to pay even 
the interest. 

At the same time most nations are swaying between anarchy 
and tyrannical despotism. Please witness conditions in Italy. 
There the Fascisti, a revolutionary mob, under the guise of 
patriotism are imposing a new form of terrorism and slayery 
upon the common people. 


WOULD HAVE HELPED WORLD BY STAYING OUT 


As for America, we assuredly had no valid reason for 
plunging into the war, and could have saved a good deal of the 
civilization of the white race by staying out. The rulers of 
England to-day are of the same opinion. But the Republican 
and the Democratic Parties allowed America to be sold into the 
World War, and as a result of this act America shares in the 
consequences of a collapse of the world’s economic system. 

America has gained nothing except billions of debts and 
hundreds of thousands of cripples. And we have lost most of 
our political democracy. We now have our own Fascisti in 
the Ku-Klux Klan, one of the many manifestations of the mob 
spirit fostered by the war, which is trying to establish a reign 
of terror not only against the negroes but particularly against 
the Catholics, Jews, radicals, and all those who are not“ native- 
born“ Protestants. 


TYRANNICAL SENTENCE FINALLY KNOCKED OUT 


Because, as a student of the world’s history, I could see 
clearly, and because I warned my fellow men, my countrymen, 
of the events that were bound to happen if we pursued a cer- 
tain course, if we plunged into this World War, I was indicted, 
found guilty, and sentenced to serve 20 years in the peni- 
tentiary. 

This sentence and the verdict have since—on January 31, 
1921—been knocked out by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and all the other indictments have been quashed. 

But the infamous espionage act is still on the statute books. 

My personal experience with that law, however, is ended. 


OUSTED ME FROM SEAT TO WHICH I WAS LEGALLY ELECTED 


Nevertheless the fact remains that I was to be punished for 
telling the truth as I saw it—and many other citizens were 
imprisoned. 

Moreover, the old parties in the House of Representatives 
almost succeeded in depriving the Socialist Party, a party 
casting more than a million votes, of its sole Representative 
in Congress. Twice I was refused admission on account of 
my opposition to this war. I was finally seated on December 5, 
1923, without a dissenting vote—due to the determined and 
wonderful stand of the voters of the fifth district of Wisconsin 
for representative government. 

As a matter of fact, a large number of socialists in Congress 
would be a blessing to this country; they and their measures 
stand between present society and planless chaos. 


MY DUTY AT PRESENT 


To sum up: I have always been proud of the socialist record 
of observance of law. The socialists have tried to change or 


repeal such laws as in their opinion were harmful. 
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Now I believe I can not serve my country better or do it a 
greater service than by putting in a bill to repeal this vicious 
act. 3 

In this respect I know I am at one with Thomas Jefferson 
and Alexander Hamilton, both of whom were leaders of oppos- 
ing parties; both of whom, however, defended cases that were 
brought for prosecution under the sedition act and conducted 
the defense in the name of the liberty of the press. 


A DISGRACE TO TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Tt is simply a disgrace for the twentieth century that such 
a law could be revived in our century, and even more so that 
it was fathered by a party that had its origin in the general pro- 
test of the American people against that infamous law—the 
Democratic Party. 

PROPAGANDA 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
letter which I ask the Clerk to read. It is on the McNary- 
seas bill and the propaganda being sent out by the boards 
of trade. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by in- 
serting a letter. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not think such things 
should be put in the RECORD. j 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It is a warning to show what 
is being sent out in the way of propaganda. This letter is 
against the MeNary-Haugen bill, and it tells how they want 
people to send in postal cards to Members of Congress. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this propaganda that the gentleman refers to is nothing 
new, is it? 

I am getting hundreds of letters on the Barkley bill, which 
are inspired, and if we commence putting in notices to Mem- 
bers on propaganda, shall we not be encumbering the RECORD 
to a great extent? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. This is an exceptional letter 
and is beyond the ordinary scope. We are acquainted with 
certain forms of propaganda, but this is beyond the ordinary 


scope. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The Clerk will read the letter. 
The Clerk read as follows: i 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, April 29, 1925. 

Dear Sin: The MeNary-Haugen bill looks more certain than ever. 
The various agricultural organizations have succeeded in impressing 
Congress that the farmers of the country are unanimously in favor of 
the proposed legislation. Politicians figure that it is up to them to 
support this bill if they are to stand a show at the fall elections. 

The only way we can defeat such legislation is to prove to Congress 
that farmers are not in favor of such socialistic legislation. The time 
to act is now, and I am inclosing a card for you to fill in with the 
names and addresses of 10 farmers in your territory that are opposed 
to this bill. When these cards are filled out, Please return them to the 
public relations committee, Chicago Board of ‘Trade. This com- 
mittee in turn will forward to the list of farmers a personal letter, 
setting forth arguments against the bill, and give them leads as to the 
wording of a letter to their Congressman and Senator. 

Time is a vital element, since this bill will come up within 10 days— 
possibly sooner. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Yours very truly, 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Les. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas, Does the gentleman vouch for 
the writer of this letter? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That it is genuine? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; it is genuine; this is the 
original letter. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Who is Dean S. Fisk? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. He is the representative at 
Marshalltown, Iowa, of the commission firm of Henry Rang & 
Co., of Chicago, III. : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman know 
whether he has communicated with the President of the 
United States touching the matter? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I have not that information at 
hand. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman recognize that is 
real propaganda? 


Daan S. Fisk. 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Ilown Why, of course, it is ice The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. BLANTON. In favor of the bill? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, How is that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think that the 
purpose of writing that letter was to bring about a reaction 
in favor of the bill? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No. It is written for the pur- 
pose of having telegrams sent in to Members of Congress. 
already have five from one little village in my district sent by 
persons who know nothing about the bill, but sent upon request. 


CONTROL OF HABIT-FORMING NARCOTIO DRUGS 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to take House Joint 
Resolution No, 195 from the Speaker's table and agree to the 
Senate amendments. It is a resolution authorizing an appre- 
priation for the participation of the United States in two inter- 
national conferences for the control of the traffic in habit-form- 
ing nareotic drugs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
up House Joint Resolution 195, with Senate amendments, 
which the Clerk will report by title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 195) authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the participation of the United States in two international 
conferences for the control of the traffie in babit-forming narcotic 
drugs. 


The Senate amendments were read and agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXPOSITION AT SEVILLE, SPAIN (S. DOC. NO. 106) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Industrial Arts and Expositions: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State con- 
cerning an invitation extended by the Government of Spain to 
the Government of the United States to participate in an 
internationsl exposition of the arts, sciences, history, indus- 
tries, commerce, and resources of Spain, Portugal, and the 
Republics of America, which is to open at Seville, Spain, on 
April 17, 1927, and continue throughout that year. 

I join with the Secretary of State in recommending legis- 
lation by Congress authorizing the acceptance of the invita- 
tion and an appropriation of $700,000 to enable the United 
States suitably to participate in the exposition. 

It will be observed from the memorandum accompanying the 
report of the Secretary of State that the Departments of the 
Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce are favorable to the 
acceptance of the invitation and deem that participation in 
the exposition would be advantageous to the interests of the 
United States. 

An appropriation is not sought at this time, but merely leg- 
islation that will enable the acceptance of the invitation and 
the inclusion of the item of appropriation in the estimates to 
be submitted by the Direetor of the Bureau of the Budget for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. 

s CALVIN CooLipes. 
THe Warre House, May 7, 1924. 
RELIEF OF DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN 


Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
immediately after the approval of the Journal to-morrow it 
may be in erder to take up for immediate consideration under 
the general rules of the House H. R. 8869, a bill for the relief 
of disabled ex-seryice men, in order that we may have an 
opportunity to offer some amendments. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman authorized by the com- 
mittee to make that motion? 

Xr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is net authorized to do that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am preferring a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. I am a member of the committee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the Chair should not recognize the gentleman for such 
& purpose. 

Mr, RANKIN. I submit the Chair has already recognized 
me. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks an individual Member 
asking consideration of a bill ought, in advance, to tell the 
Chair what his motion is going to be. That is the general 
eustom in the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. I submit to the Speaker that, of course, I 
am in the minority, and I submit that the chairman of the 
committee 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that such a request ~ 
Mr. SNYDER. I object. 


RELIEF OF MADAME CBRIGNIER, OF FRANCE 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate bill 2392, an 
act authorizing an appropriation to indemnify damages caused 
by the search for the body of Admiral John Paul Jones. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
— bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After 
A pens The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report 

e Dill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an appropriation is authorized to be made 
for $13,511.13 to be paid to the Government of the Republic of France 
as a matter of grace and without reference to the question of liability 
therefor as full indemnity for loss and damage to property suffered 
by Madame Crignier, a citizen of France, by reason of the search 
for the body of Admiral John Paul Jones, undertaken in 1899 by 
Gen. Horace Porter, at that time American ambassador to France, 
and completed by the finding of the body in 1905, as set forth in 
the messages of the President of the United States to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives dated June 4, 1918, July 21, 1919, 
July 11, 1921, and January 8, 1924, 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to. the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BEGG]. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I do 
not believe it will require five minutes to make the statement 
on this little bill. 

There have been four Presidents and five Secretaries of State 
who have recommended the payment of this claim. Now, what 
is the claim? When Gen. Horace Porter was ambassador to 
France years ago, out of his own private fortune he under- 
took the discovery of the remains of John Paul Jones; and in 
order to make the investigation it was found necessary for 
him to make a contract with a private party to go in and 
make the excavations. This contract was made and the excava- 
tion did damage to property and caused suits in the French 
courts to be entered and tried, and damages awarded against 
Madame Crignier. She has no other recourse than to go 
through this kind of procedure, because of the diplomatic 
aspects of the matter. I believe that is the only statement 
I cure to make. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will gladly yield. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Does this money go to the Republie of 
France or to an individual? 

Mr. BEGG. The money goes to this lady, Madame Crignier. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Gladly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If I caught the reading of 
the bill correctly, it says that the money is to be paid to the 
Government of France. 

Mr. BEGG. That is in order that it might be paid over to 
Madame Crignier. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I assumed that was the case. 

Mr, BEGG. Absolutely; the lady herself has never been 
indemnified for what she was forced, through the French courts, 
to pay to the tenants on her own property for damage done to 
her building and the resulting damage on account of the ten- 
ants being compelled to move out of the building. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Les. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The correspondence which 
has taken place over a period of many year's between the French 
Government and the American Government shows officially that 
that preeise objective is the purpose of France. 

Mr. BEGG. There is no question about that at all. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Gladly. 

Mr. BLANTON. If France takes no step at all to liquidate 
a debt that that Government owes to our country of probably 
three and a half billion dollars, how do we know that France 
will pay this little $13,900? 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, there is not any question about that, and 
the gentleman would not want a great, rich Government like 
this to do an injustice to an individual citizen, 
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Mr. BLANTON. I would feel a great deal better if the Re- 
public of France would come up and say, “ We have not got 
tife money, but we will liquidate if you will give us 60 years 
in which to pay it.” 

Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman and I would not quarrel 
much about that. 

Mr. WEFALD. 
Government for it? 

Mr. BEGG. That can not enter into this proposition at all. 

Mr. WEFALD. It ought to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

An motion of Mr. Brece, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: f 

To Mr. O’Sutnrvan, for two days, on account of important 
business, 

To Mr. Hur of Washington, for three days, on account of 
illness. 


Would you not take a due bill on her own 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 11 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 8, 1924, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. Res. 
254, A joint resolution authorizing and permitting the State 
of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and use permanent build- 
ings, rifle ranges, and utilities at Camp Pike, Ark., as are neces- 
sary for the use and benefit of the National Guard of the State 
of Arkansas; with amendments (Rept. No. 669). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GERAN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2431. An 
act to authorize the Secretary of War to convey to the Commis- 
sioners of Lewes certain land in the county of Sussex, State of 
Delaware; without amendment (Rept. No. 672). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules, H. Res. 298. A resolution 
providing for consideration of H. R. 3318, authorizing two 
additional judges for southern district of New York; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 670). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 299. A resolu- 
tion providing for consideration of H. R. 646, arbitration of 
maritime disputes; without amendment (Rept. No. 671). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 
6065. A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to validate 
certain payments made by Army officers; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 673). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 6297. A bill to provide for a rearrangement of the 
public alley facilities in square 616 in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 674). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 6723. 
A bill to provide for reimbursement of certain civilian em- 
ployees at the naval torpedo station, Newport, R. I., for the 
value of personal effects lost, damaged, or destroyed by fire; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 675). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Joint Select Committee on Dispo- 
sition of Useless Executive Papers. Useless papers in the De- 
partment of Labor (Rept. No. 676). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Alr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
R. 1706. A bill granting six months’ pay to Elizabeth W. 
Bostrom ; without amendment (Rept. No. 677). Referred to the 

Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 9108) limiting the use 
of contributions made for the purpose of influencing elections 
at which presidential electors, Senators, and Representatives 
in Congress are elected; to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. BERGER: A bill (H. R. 9109) to repeal the espionage 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 9110) to fix the number of 
officers in the several staff corps in the several grades of rear 
admiral, captain, and commander; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9111) directing the 
remission of customs duties on certain property of the United 
States imported by the War Department; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A resolution (H. Res. 300) providing 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8887) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations,” approved November 7, 1918; to amend 
section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, 
section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 
5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as 
amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States; and to amend section 9, section 13, section 
22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A resolution (H. Res. 301) providing for 
the appointment of a special committee of Members of the House 
to investigate the income-tax returns of the Backus-Brooks 
Co., of Minnesota; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A resolution (H. Res. 802) for the 
consideration of H. R. 487, a bill creating the District of Co- 
lumbia insurance fund for the benefit of employees injured and 
the dependents of employees killed in employments, providing 
for the administration of such fund by the United States 
Employees Compensation Commission, and authorizing an appro- 
priation therefor; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts petitioning Congress in favor of the passage 
of legislation to prevent the manufacture of shoes in factories 
owned by the Federal Goyernment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9112) for the relief of Com- 
mander Charles James Anderson, United States Naval Reserve 
Force; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 9113) granting a pension to 
John F. Kilbride; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H. R. 9114) granting a pension to 
Catherine A. Roe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 9115) granting a pension to 
Anna Margaret Derousse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9116) for the relief 
of Ed F. Gauthier and Lenore N. Adams; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 9117) for the relief of the 
heirs of the late Louis F. Meissner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 9118) granting a pension to 
John Woldridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOORE of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9119) to amend 
the military record of Robert Zink; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 9120) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Agnes Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9121) granting 
a pension to Annie G. Guthrie; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2693. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Thomas Kelly, 6 Mar- 
lowe Street, Dorchester, Mass., recommending early passage of 
H. R. 7358 and S. 2646, known as the Howell-Barkley bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate nnd Foreign Commerce. 
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2604. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Openers and Packers’ 
Association, United States Customs Service, appraisers’ stores, 
port of New York, 641 Washington Street, New York City, 
justly pleading for a living wage, they having presented a 
scale of $1,680 as a minimum to $2,040 as a maximum per year. 
The men employed in the customs service are now working 
under a scale lower than that which is paid to the men em- 
ployed in the industrial and mercantile establishments. It 
seems only fair and proper that the Government should recog- 
nize the claims of men who are rendering good and faithful 
service; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2695. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of McKinley Camp, No. 23, 
United Spanish War Veterans, aud McKinley Auxiliary, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Long Beach, Calif., urging passage of 
Bursum bill over presidential veto; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

2696. Also, petition of Emergency Radio Tax Committees, 
165 Broadway, New York City, protesting against 10 per cent 
tax on radios; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

2697. By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: Petition signed by 40 
citizens of Newburgh, Ind., recommending that the McNary- 
Haugen bill be passed by the Sixty-eighth Congress; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, Vay &, 1924 
(Lwislative day of Monday, May 5, 1924) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The Secretary will call 


Adams Ferris Ladd Sheppard 
Ashurst Fess Lodge Shields 
Ball Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
Bayard Frazier McKinley Shortridge 
Borah George McLean Simmons 
Brandegee Gerry MeNar Smith 
Broussard Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Bruce Gooding Moses Spencer 
Bursum Hale Neely Stanfield 
Cameron Harreld Norbeck Stephens 
Capper Harris Norris Sterling 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Colt Heflin Overman Trammell 
Copeland Howell Pepper Wadsworth 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Johnson, Minn. Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Ralston Warren 
Dial Jones, Wash, Randell Watson 
Dill Kendrick Reed, Mo Weller 
Edge Keyes Reed, Pa Willis 
Ernst King Robinson 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] is absent on account of illness. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrookHarr] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are 
detained at a hearing before a special investigating committee of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
answered to the roll call. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 195) authorizing an appropriation for the participation 
of the United States in two international conferences for the 
control of the traffic in habit-forming narcotie drugs. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 2392. An act authorizing an appropriation to indemnify 
damages caused by the search for the body of Admiral John 
Paul Jones; 

S. 2998, An act providing for a study regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., 
in cooperation with the United States of Mexico; and 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
invite the Interparliamentary Union to meet in Washington 
City in 1925, and authorizing an appropriation to defray the 
expenses of the meeting. 


LXV—3510 


Eighty-three Senators have 
There is a quorum present. 
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The message further announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 248) to provide for the remission 
of further payments of the annual installments of the Chinese 
indemnity, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


REQUESTS FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, out of order, I ask unani- 
mous consent to introduce a bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
reception of the bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. On that I wish to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ne- 
braska asks unanimous consent, out of order, to introduce a 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. I reserve the right to object. I wish to 
discuss a matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that when unanimous consent is asked the matter is not 
debatable. ` 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hower] asks unanimous consent to introduce a bill at 
this time out of order. 

Mr. ASHURST. I respectfully appeal to the Chair for in- 
formation. Does the Chair hold that when a request is made 
for unanimous consent the matter is not debatable? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the opinion of the 
Chair. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is to say, any request for unanimous 
consent is not debatable? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the judgment of 
the Chair. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not complain. The Chair has been 
fair and firm. I simply desire to know that hereafter in all 
eases when any request for unanimous consent is made, it is 
not debatable. That is a good rule, and if it were adhered to 
it would promote the efficiency of the Senate. The Chair has 
rendered a great service to-day in so holding, and if he will 
continue to hold that whenever a request is made for unani- 
yakor consent it is not debatable, it will be a good rule for the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It may be remarked that it 
is the common practice. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is fair to state that under 
the practice of the Senate a request for unanimous cortsent is 
sometimes discussed by unanimous consent, and that practice, 
of course, will continue. Any Senator has it within his power, 
however, by objecting, to end the debate or discussion. The 
ruling of the Chair is, of course, correct. 

Mr. LODGE. The debate itself must be by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course the ruling of the Chair is correct. 
I agree with the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
has correctly stated the understanding of the Chair. The ques- 
tion is often discussed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ASHURST. But not this morning. It can not be dis- 
cussed this morning? 

Mr. ROBINSON, It can, unless some Senator objects. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair by unanimous con- 
sent has allowed colloquies to intervene upon an application for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. ASHURST. But the Chair will not permit such collo- 
quies this morning? Is that the ruling? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Arizona to discuss the question of the unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Chair can not recognize me to discuss 
a particular question. I can discuss any question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not recognize 
the Senator for any purpose except to discuss the propriety of 
the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. ASHURST. I would not indulge in such tactics. I 
could not say frankly that I wish to discuss that question. I 
simply want to be heard upon another question, and it would 
be unfair to the Chair to pretend that I wish to discuss the 
request of the Senator from Nebraska. I want to discuss an- 
other subject, as we may do under our rules, but I do not wish 
to cavil with the Chair. The Chair has been fair and, I think, 
has been correct, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and the bill will be received and properly referred. 

[The bill introduced by Mr. HoweLL appears under its ap- 
propriate heading.] 
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PETITIONS 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted at the annual 
meeting held in Toledo, Ohio, by the Ohio Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, favoring the restoration of the Regular 
Army to the minimum strength recommended by the Secretary 
of War and in accord with the provisions of the national defense 
act of 1920, consisting of 13,000 officers and 150,000 enlisted 
men, and that sufficient appropriations be made to develop and 
instruct the Army and its various components, including the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and the Citizens’ Military 
Training Corps; ete, which were referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

Mr. NORBECK presented the petition of Zenas R. Gurley 
and 54 other citizens of Armour, Douglas County, S. Dak., 
praying for the passage of the so-called MeNary-Haugen ex- 
port corporation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution of the Clark Commercial 
Club, of Clark, S. Dak., favoring the passage of the so-called 
MeNary-Haugen export corporation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented the petition of Jonas Minot and 39 other 
citizens of Beresford, S. Dak., praying for the passage of the 
so-called MeNary-Haugen export corporation bill, and also 
the leasing of the Muscle Shoals property to Henry Ford. 
which was referred to the Committee on Agrieulture and 
Forestry. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Civil Service, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 8010) to amend the classi- 
fication act of 1923, approyed March 4, 1923, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2803) to regulate within 
the District of Columbia the sale of milk, cream, and certain 
milk products, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 508) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 3262) to authorize a loan of $25,000,000 to the 
Government of Germany to be used in purchasing in the 
United States grain and other food supplies for the relief 
of destitute women and children in Germany, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3263) to provide for the inspeetion of the battle 
fields in and around Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania Court 
House, Va.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 3264) for the relief of Horace 6. Knowles (with- 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3265) for the relief of Joseph Maier (with aceom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3266) granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet R. Sharpe (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. - 

‘By Mr. COPELAND: 

_A bill (S. 3267) autherizing the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear and determine the claims of persons or corpora- 
tions who rendered serviees or furnished supplies used on cer- 
tain steamships owned by the United States; and 

A bill (S. 3268) for the relief of owners of cargo aboard the 
steamship Bolten; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McKELLAR (for Mr. EDWARDS) : 

A bill (S. 3260) to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

WORLD COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE (S. DOC. NO. 107) 

Mr. LODGE, I introduce a joint resolution for reference to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. and I ask to have the 
printed pamphlet printed with it and printed as a Senate 
document. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122) requesting the President 
to propose the calling of a third Hague conference for the estab- 
lishment of a World Court of International Justice was read 
twice by its title and, with the accompanying paper, referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

On motion of Mr. Longe, the accompanying paper, entitled 
“A plan by which the United States may cooperate with other 
nations to achieve and preserve the peace of the world,“ was 
ordered to be printed as a document, 


AMENDMENT TO CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 

Mr. BROUSSARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3011) to amend the act entitled 
An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and 
acts in amendment thereof, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 

Mr. BROUSSARD submitted an amendment providing for 
the preliminary examination and Survey of the West Fork of 
Bayou Chene, La., known as Bayou Crook Chene, with a view 
to opening this waterway to navigation by the removal of 
drift and snags, intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H. R. 8914) authorizing the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 248) to provide for the re- 
mission of further payments of the annual installments of the 
Chinese indemnity was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gun, one of its clerks, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8233) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, requested a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Woop of Indiana, Mr. Wason, and Mr. SANDLIN were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. I ask that the Chair may lay before the 
Senate the action of the House of Representatives on the 
amendments of the Senate to House bill 8233. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Witts in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendinents of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8233) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, accept the invitation of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Presiding Officer appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. Jones of Washington, and Mr. OVER- 
MAN conferees on the part of the Senate. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have before me a copy of this 
morning's issue of the Washington Post, an influential paper, 
which is said to be the organ of the administration. On the 
first page appears an article written by Albert W. Fox, one of 
the ablest newspaper men of the city. The article contains an 
inaccurate statement in connection with my position upon one 
of the provisions of the immigration bill, soon to be reported by 
the conference committee. Of course, Mr. Fox made the state- 
ment inadvertently and without knowledge of the facts. Speak- 
ing of the report of the conferees and the provision appearing 
in the conference report, he says: 

The outlook for a vote favorable to the proposition is none too 
bright. Senators Kixe and Hanns, the Democratic conferees for the 
Senate, signed the conference report in order to get the bill ont on the 
floor, but neither will vote for the proposition, which they opposed in 
committee. 


Senators will perceive his reference to the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harris] and myself. I shall not. of course, at- 
tempt to speak for the Senator from Georgia. He is quite able 
to represent himself and to state his own views. The article 
states that the Senator from Georgia and myself signed the 
conference report in order that the bill might be brought to the 
floor of the Senate. It is true that both Senators signed the 
conference report, but the statement is not correct, so far as I 
am concerned, and I feel sure that the same can be said of the 
Senator from Georgia, that the conference report was signed 
merely for the purpose of getting the bill out of conference and 
to the floor of the Senate. 
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The fact is that the conferees, after many days of earnest 
effort, came to an agreement, and all of the conferees of the 
Senate and, as I understand, all but one of the conferees of the 
House joined in the conference report. That does not mean 
that all of the couferees agreed upon all of the provisions of the 
bill. The conferees are agents, and when agreement has been 
reached upon the points in controversy they join in reporting 
the measure committeed to their hands back to their respective 
bodies. 

Nor is the statement correct, “but neither will vote for the 
proposition, which they opposed in committee.” 

I can not speak for the Senator from Georgia, but it is not 
true that I opposed the provision dealing with reference to the 
Japanese matter in the committee, nor will I vote against it 
if it can be presenfed as a separate matter or proposition in 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I supported the House conferees in their 
amendment offered to the bill, which, in substance, extends the 
provisions of the bill so far as the Japanese are concerned until 
March 1 of next year. I did so knowingly and was influenced 
very largely by my knowledge of the wishes of the President of 
the United States. I understood that the President regarded 
this amendment as important and as helpful to the administra- 
tion in its dealings and relations with the Japanese Govern- 
ment. I appreciate the problems which the Executive of our 
Government has to meet—problems which are made more intri- 
eate because of our important international standing and our 
extensive and expanding international relations, 

I felt when President Wilson was Chief Executive that his 
political opponents sometimes sought to embarrass him in his 
dealings with foreign affairs. The President of the United 
States represents our Government and the American people in 
foreign matters. I have believed it to be the proper and the 
patriotic thing to uphold the hands of the Executive in foreign 
questions in so far as those policies were for the best interests 
of our country; and I have never believed that partisanship 
should determine the attitude of the American people, whether 
in official position or not, where questions involving our for- 
eign relations were concerned, 

Accordingly when a subject is presented by the Executive 
department dealing with the relations between our Govern- 
ment and other governments I shall, in so far as I can, 
support the President, whether he be a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican. Of course, I am assuming that his course will be for 
the public good. 

The President believed, as I understand, that the amendment 
referred to would be helpful to him in conducting foreign affairs. 
I was willing to accede to the wishes of the President in this 
matter, because I did not perceive any injurious consequences 
to our country or any results that would be at all harmful or 
inimical to the public weal. A 

With respect to the immigration bill, permit me to say that 
when it passed the Senate it contained provisions of which I 
did not approve, and on the final roll call I voted against it. 
The bill as it comes from the conference committee contains 
provisions that do not meet my approval. On the question of 
adopting the conference report I may feel constrained to vote 
against the bill. If I do, however, it will not be because of 
the provision tendered by the House conferees and embodied 
in the bill as reported from the conference committee. Not- 
withstanding the Senate bill contained provisions of which I 
did not approve in conference, I contended for the Senate bill, 
attempting to discharge as best I could the duty resting upon 
me as one of the conferees selected by the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KING, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah about 
another provision of the bill which we supposed was going to 
be cured in conference, if it needed curing. That provision 
was the one in reference to the seamen’s act. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
will not trespass this morning on the time of the Senate. I 
should be glad to discuss that matter, and doubtless when the 
report comes before us the matter to which he has referred 
will receive consideration. I will say, however, that the con- 
ferees did not accept the amendment which I offered in the 
Senate dealing with seamen. The House provision with slight 
modifications was retained in the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Senator care to answer a ques- 
tion as to whether or not, in his judgment, as the bill now 
stands, the provision to which I have referred is workable; 
or whether, in effect, it repeals portions of the seamen's act? 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, there was some testimony before 
the committee that supports the view that the House provi- 
sions of the bill are workable. There will, however, in my 
opinion, be many difficulties encountered and obstacles to its 
enforcement. I fear, however, that there will be evasions of 
the law and that there will come to our shores a considerable 
number of persons not eligible for citizenship and in contra- 
vention of the immigration laws. 

It is contended by some that the House provisions referred 
to impinge upon the seamen’s act. I have not been able to 
perceive how these provisions will repeal the seamen's act or 
any of its provisions. I regret that the amendment which I 
offered in the Senate was not accepted by the conferees, and 
that the conferees reported the provisions of the House bill 
dealing with seamen instead of the measure which I offered in 
the Senate dealing with this important matter. Of course, the 
Senate having rejected my amendment and the House having 
passed a bill containing provisions dealing with the subject 
generally the House conferees insisted upon the House provi- 
sions and the majority of the conferees accepted those provi- 
sions with some slight modifications. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator tell us about when the 
conference report will be submitted to the Senate? 

Mr. KING. I presume under orderly procedure—and I am 
speaking rather without definite information—the report will 
first be presented to the other House, and considered there. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator from Utah will 
permit me, I can answer that interrogatory. 

The conference report will be presented to the other House 
to-day. It was not possible to complete it and complete the 
statement which, under the rules of the House, is required 
in time for presentation to that body last night. It will be 
presented there to-day, and, under the rules of the House, it 
will have to lie over for a day. It will be acted on in the 
House to-morrow at the earliest, and should reach us and will, 

I hope, reach us on Saturday. 

Mr. HARRISON. So that the conference report will be 
printed in the Recorp of to-day’s proceedings? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It will be printed in the 
Recorp of to-day’s proceedings. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then, it is not expected that the confer- 
ence report on the immigration bill will be taken up by the 
Senate prior to Saturday? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It can not, in any event, be 
here before Saturday. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Arizona permit me to 
retain the floor for a moment, to yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar], who desires to ask me a question? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to ask a question. 
Does the report of the conference committee contain a pro- 
vision holding the gentlemen’s agreement between Japan and 
America? 

Mr. KING. Exclusion provisions were contained in both 
the House and Senate bills, and it seems quite clear that if the 
provisions of either bill were enacted into law, it would ipso 
facto terminate the so-called “ gentlemen’s agreement.” The 
Senator will recall that the House exclusion provisions did 
not go into effect until July 1 of this year, and the gentlemen’s 
agreement would doubtless be operative, unless abrogated by 
the Executive, until that date. However, the amendment 
tendered by the House conferees, to which I have referred, 
extends the time until March 1 before the exclusion pro- 
visions go into effect. - 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We have had a sufficient num- 
ber of copies of the conference bill printed to be available 
for every Senator, and I will see that they are distributed 
within the next hour, so that all Senators may have an op- 
portunity to read the bill itself and see what has been done. 

But, to answer the Senator’s question immediately, I will 
say, as the Senator from Utah has just stated, that the time 
for the exclusion clause to go into effect is fixed as the Ist of 
March next, and the President is requested to commence nego- 
tiations with the Japanese Government at once with a view to 
the immediate abrogation of the existing arrangement regard- 
ing immigration. Instead of ratifying any such gentlemen’s 
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agreement, it requests the President to terminate whatever 
agreement there may be. 

May I say further that under the quota provisions of the bill, 
which will be in effect until March 1, the maximum number 
of Japanese that can be admitted from July 1 to March 1 is 67. 

Mr. DILI. Mr. President, do I understand that as the bill 
has been agreed to in conference it permits a quota basis for 
the Japanese? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; until March 1, 1925. 

Mr. DILL. Although the Senate definitely voted down the 
idea of a quota basis? 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the House took similar action. 

Mr. DILL. Both Houses definitely voted against the quota 
basis, and yet the conference report provides for a quota. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield the floor? 

Mr. KING. I surrender the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Ohair recognizes the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr, ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thank the Senator from Arizona. 

‘Mr. President, by the courtesy of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania the Senate is made familiar with the substance of the 
provision which has been incorporated by the conferees in the 
immigration bill. It would appear to be legislation by the con- 
ferees; but, passing over that question, it would seem to con- 
stitute a recognition of the immigration question as a proper 
subject for international negotiations; it would seem to be an 
abandonment of the position the Government of the United 
States heretefore has maintained that the question as to who 
shall be admitted into the United States is purely a domestic 
question. 

I recall that the leader of the majority, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], when the attention of the Senate 
was called to a communication from the Japanese ambassador 
recently, took the position that there could be no compromise 
upon that subject; that the United States has always main- 
tained the position, which has been universally accepted by 
other nations, that questions pertaining to immigration are 
purely domestice questions Which this Government can not 
afford to submit to negotiation. This provision would appear 
to repudiate that position and recognize the question of immi- 
gration as one appropriate for adjustment through treaty 
arrangement. It had just as well be understood now that the 
proposed amendment to the immigration bill, incorporated at 
the instance of the President, is one of very far-reaching im- 
portance. If we recognize the right of Japan to stipulate the 
conditions upon which Japanese can come into the United 
States we will be confronted immediately with the demand 
from other nations which have equal rights to the same recog- 
nition. Do Senators expect that Italy will continue to recog- 
nize immigration as purely a domestic question if we concede 
to Japan that it is a proper subject for international nego- 
tiation. 

There is no desire, and there should be no desire, on the 
part of anyone to pursue a course which will work embarrass- 
ment te the Executive or occasion resentment on the part of 
any nation; but this is a question of overshadowing impor- 
tance. Once you recognize the right of any foreign govern- 
ment or people to insist upon participating in determining the 
terms and conditions upon which their, nationals may be admit- 
ted to the United States you abandon the position that immi- 
gration is a domestic question and you recognize that it“ is an 
international issue. : 

Mr. REND of Pennsylyania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The conferees recognized the 
soundness of the principle which the Senator has just stated 
with his usual ability. We declined to put in a provision 
leaving this to Japan. If we had done so, I agree that the 
strictures would have been justified What we have done has 
been to declare it a domestic question and to instruct the 
President, as far as it lay in our power to instruct him, to 
terminate the existing arrangement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; you desire to terminate the gentle- 
men's agreement, but you asked the President to negotiate 
a treaty respecting the subject; and a recognition of the ques- 
tion of immigration as a proper subject for negotiation be- 
tween nations, a recognition of the right of Japan to insist 


upon a treaty arrangement, is an abandonment of the doctrine 
that it is purely a domestic question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; I think the 
Senator has in mind the provisions that were read into the 
Recorp by the Senator from Tennessee a day or two ago. Those 
provisions the conferees turned down, because we would not 
authorize a treaty on the subject of immigration. 

Mn. ROBINSON. I have in mind the statement that I 
understood the Senator from Pennsylvania to make. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator permit me to 
put this in the Rxconn, then, so that we may know exactly 
what it is? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I yield for that purpose. 

REED of Pennsylvania, I will not interrupt the Senator 
again. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not object at all to being interrupted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The proviso is, following the 
exclusion clause; 


Provided, That this subdivision shall not take effect as to ex- 
clusion until March 1, 1925, before which time the President is re- 
quested to negotiate with the Japanese Government in relation to the 
abrogation of the present arrangement on this subject. 


Whether he does or does not, however, exclusion takes effect 

March 1. 1925. 
on BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. But, fundamentally, do we not by the pro- 
cedure which we have adopted recognize that a foreign govern- 
ment has a right to be heard when we come to legislate on the 
question of immigration? That is the fundamental question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why, Mr. President, that is exactly what 
I am maintaining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment. This provision recognizes 
the question of immigration as appropriate for international 
negotiations. It is not so Important what may come out of this 
particular case. 

The important point that I am making is that we have 
always insisted that it is a matter of domestic concern, about 
which we have the right to legislate without regard to the 
views of other nations; and now we are surrendering that 
principle. The purpose of it, as everyone knows, is to give the 
President a chance to negotiate a treaty with Japan regulating 
the immigration of Japanese into the United States. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. LODGE rose, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Idaho or to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield, Mr. President, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just let me conclude in a moment. The 
principle inyolved is in no sense different because of the lan- 
guage employed. It is just as distinctly an abandonment of 
the doctrine that the immigration question must be maintained 
as a purely domestic issue as if we had incorporated in the 
provision a treaty arrangement with Japan. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, so far as I am interested in 
this question I should not want it to turn upon the question 
that 67 Japanese, more or less, May come into the country be- 
tween now and the Ist of March. That is not a serious propo- 
sition at all, to my mind; but there are two propositions in- 
volved in it which, it seems to me, are very serious, The first 
is the one to which the Senator has referred—that. we do by 
this procedure recognize the right of a foreign government to 
be heard when we propose to exclude certain people from our 
shores. Secondly, as I understand, now, for the first time, the 
conferees admit the quota principle with reference to Japan. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why, they go further than that. They 
recognize the gentlemen’s agreement as a treaty obligation, 
and they refuse to recognize the right or the power of the Con- 
gress to legislate upon the subject until the so-called gentle- 
men’s agreement has been abrogated or rescinded by a con- 
tract between this Government and Japan which they petition 
the President to negotiate. If that principle is to be adopted, 
it constitutes a distinct recognition of the force of the gentle- 
men’s agreement as superior to the right of Congress to legis- 
late upon the subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 
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Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from California wanted to 
ask me a question. I yield to him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I want to reeall to the Senator 
the sequence chronologically of what has happened, and then 
he will see that what he has stated is entirely accurate, and 
that there is another principle involved in this as well. 

The conferees of the House and the Senate met and agreed. 
They agreed upon exclusion, and accepted the date that was 
fixed in the House bill. They published it yesterday morning 
to the world. They were to meet at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and then merely consummate what they had agreed upon. 
In the interim the President requested that the date be ex- 
tended, and that the proviso be inserted; and after the agree- 
ment among the conferees, before the signature, they accepted 
the suggestion of the President; and at 3 o'clock, when they 
met for the purpose of consummating their agreement, they 
wrote into the bill a new provision. 

I think I am accurate in stating that; am I not, sir? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is accurate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Now, there are two ques- 
tions presented here, as I would call to the attention of the 
Senator from Arkansas: First, the great, fundamental ques- 
tion that we recognize the right of Japan to negotiate by treaty 
with the United States of America in regard to immigration, 
a right that we recognize in no other country on the face of 
the earth; secondly, the right of the Congress of the United 
States to determine a question within its jurisdiction, and the 
right of conferees to determine it when at variance with the 
way that Congress has determined that particular question. 

One thing more: I did not intend to discuss this question 
until the conference report came before the Senate, and I shall 
not discuss it in detail now; but do not be misled by the state- 
ment that is made, with the best of intentions, of course, by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that this thing affects 103 or 
147 or 180 Japanese, as the case may be. I quite’ agree with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] that that is immaterial 
in the principle that is involved; but the fact that what this 
amendment means is stated authoritatively by Mr. V. S. Me- 
Clatchy in this morning’s publications. Mr. McClatchy repre- 
sents every element in the State of California that is engaged 
in endeavoring to promote Japanese exclusion. Among others, 
he represents here to-day officially the American Legion, the 
State Federation of Labor, the State Grange, the Native Sons, 
and the various leagues that have been formed in California 
upon exclusion. 

Mr. McClatchy says that the object of this amendment is to 
increase the number of Japanese in California by 240,000 rather 
than 137, and if the number became material I could recall to 
you, from the statement made by Mr. McClatchy, that 2,000 
Japanese are to-day in Japan seeking kankodan brides, as they 
are termed ; that they are there under the protection and with the 
permission of the Japanese Government; and that between now 
and next March there will be 40,000 Japanese bachelors now 
resident in the State of California doing exactly the same thing. 
Under the statistics it has been demonstrated that each one of 
these families raises 5 children, and Mr. McClatchy reaches 
the figure that he suggests of 240,000 in that fashion. 

So, first, you have presented the basic principle that you are 
going to deal with Japan in a fashion that you deal with no 
other country on the face of the earth. Secondly, you are pre- 
sented with the idea that you are taking a date that is at 
variance with the time that was fixed by the Senate and the 


time that was fixed by the House; and your conferees, upon 


the command of the executive part of the Government, are 
legislating both for the House and for the Senate upon this 
subject. Thirdly, at the instance of Japan you are fixing a 
date in the future that means an increase of Japanese in the 
State of California not of 137, but possibly of a couple of 
hundred thousand, under the facts as stated by Mr. McClatchy. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I simply 
add one sentence to that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield, and to whom? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield further. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The census of 1920 shows that 
in the whole United States there -are only 111,000 Japanese. 
Senators can estimate for themselves the likelihood of this 
prophesy coming true, even if there were no quota agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I shall conclude my sug- 
gestions upon this subject in a moment, 

I do not intend at this time to enter into a discussion as to 
the probable extent or effect of Japanese immigration. I am 


speaking now of the principle involved in this legislation, which 
appears to me to be of very far-reaching importance. 


Both Houses of Congress passed by an almost unanimous 
vote, and this body passed it after the subject had been made 
by Japan a direct issue, an exclusion provision affecting Japan. 
This provision, adopted in the conference, is that exclusion 
shall not take effeet— 


until March 1, 1925, before which time the President is requested 
to negotiate with the Japanese Government in relation to the abroga- 
tion of the present arrangement on this subject. 


Mr. President, some Senators haye recently expressed in 
this Chamber severe criticism of the policy of requesting the 
President to take action within spheres exclusively within 
his jurisdiction. I can recall when some Senators who favor 
this provision thought it was belittling to the dignity of the 
Senate, and a gross violation of propriety, for the Senate to 
suggest to the President a course exclusively within his sphere; 
yet there is no Senator so ignorant as to think that the nego- 
tiation. of a treaty is not exclusively an Executive function. 
The Senate does not negotiate treaties.. It has a function to 
perform, as everyone knows, in connection with treaties, 
but no duty relating to negotiating treaties. Here, however, 
we are asking the President to negotiate a treaty before ex- 
clusion shall take effect. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will my friend permit me to cor- 
rect him? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. He seldom makes mistakes, but 
here the President, through his servants, agents, and I will 
not say employees—his friends—is asking the Senate to ask 
him to take this step. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And the Senators who expressed recently 
such serious objection to interfering with the Executive pre- 
rogative are glad to comply with the President's request. In 
other words, they are willing to trespass upon the jurisdiction 
of the President whenever it suits them to do so, but they 
regard it as a crime when they oppose the policy in the 
particular instance presented. 

But that is not of controlling importance. The important 
thing is that this legislation recognizes the subject of immi- 
gration as proper to be determined by treaty. You have asked 
the President to negotiate a treaty with Japan abrogating the 
gentlemen's agreement. Suppose Japan refuses to enter inte 
such a treaty, or suppose the President changes his policy and 
refuses to act upon your suggestion? Three or four days ago 


he announced that he was for absolute exclusion, and that 


opinion prevailed until the California primary had happened, 
and instantly after the California primary we find him forcing 
into the Senate—for that is what happened—a provision post- 
poning exclusion until March 1, 1925, and requesting him to 
negotiate a treaty with Japan respecting Japanese immigra- 
tion into the United States. 

If you reeognize that principle as applicable to Japan, you 
can not, without offense, contend for a contrary principle 
with other nations interested in their nationals coming to the 
United States, and there is no reason why you should do it, 
If you are going to negotiate immigration treaties with Japan, 
you ought to negotiate them with nations whose nationals are 
of the white race. There is no reason in morals or in justice 
why Japan should receive preferential treatment. 

You may say that it is not a very important matter to make 
immigration an international issue, but how jealous some of 
you have been on this subject! I remember with what unanim- 
ity and-wrath a few days ago, led by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, Senators on the other side of the Chamber refused to 
tolerate for a moment a suggestion that Japan should be con- 
sulted in connection with this subject, and now they come. 
with a proposal to recognize the right of Japan to participate 
in determining who shall be admitted to the United States. 
If we adopt that, you abandon the position that immigration is 
a domestic question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, I feel I should, but I have kept 
the floor for 40 minutes and have not said a word. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to make a statement as to my 
attitude on this question. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 
Let me at least see how my voice sounds on this question. I 
do not feel that I have displayed any impatience in yielding. 
In fact, I think what has been said by other Senators was 
probably better said than I would have said it, but that does 
not relieve me from the urge I feel to talk at this time. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts 
for a short statement, although I declined to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. LODGE. It the Senator declined to yield to the Senator 
from Georgia, I will wait. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Sengtor from Massachusetts 
at this juncture. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think I onght to say a word 
about this matter. I have taken very strong ground always 
in regard to the question of immigration. It is a subject on 
which I have worked ever since I began my career in the 
House of Representatives, and I have always believed that 
the question of who should be admitted to the United States 
was n matter to be determined by the Congress of the United 
States. It is only fair to say that that has not been the uni- 
form practice of the United States. 

We have treaties with China, as well as laws stretching back 
to 1862 and running down to 1902, which include exelusion 
Jaws, and we also have treaties on immigration. I do not say 
that because I believe in that policy, because I do not; I be- 
lieve it was a mistaken policy to make treaties on that subject; 
but they were made. So far as I am concerned, I declared my 
views on it the other day, to which the Senator from Arkansas 
has referred. I felt very strongly about it, and declared my 
views very strongly at the time of the discussion of the League 
of Nations as one of the subjects of all others on which no 
foreign power could have anything to say. 

I was on the conference which put in the gentlemen’s agree- 
men. which went into a bill. It was the action of the two 
Hou I think it was probably new legislation; but at all 
events it went through, and it went through as part of the 
conference report on an immigration bill. It conferred certain 
powers upon the President and that was all. It was a purely 
legisiative act. It has no treaty claim whatever: there was 
rothing neutral about it. It is something that could be abol- 
isbel at any moment by the power that made it. We made it, 
and we can abolish it at any moment. 

Under those circumstances it would be simple hypocrisy for 
mo. to try to argue in favor of settling this question with the 
Japanese or any other nation on the face of the earth except 
by law. I do not mean that we can not by a treaty arrange 
in regard to the admission of representatives like ambassadors 
or ministers, or as to clergymen or teachers being admitted, 
or certain members of any special classes which would, without 
such exceptions, come perhaps in violation of the contract 
labor laws. That has been done by treaty, and I suppose will 
be done again, but I am speaking of the general proposition 
as to who shall have the power to declare who shall come into 
the United States to become a citizen of the United States. In 
my judgment, only the Congress of the United States, and, of 
course, acting with Congress, the President of the United States 
has that power—that is, the entire legislative body of the 
United States must say to the rest of the world, “ We alone 
have the power to say who shall come into the United States 
as immigrants.” 

I repeat what I said the other day, from that decision so 
made there is no appeal. I have the utmost respect and ad- 
miration for the President. I believe in him thoroughly, but I 
venture to think that this brief amendment goes further than 
was perhaps realized by the conference committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the remark of the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] was appropriate when 
he said that no one here should desire on this important sub- 
ject to speak merely to embarrass the Executive. In the short 
time I may oecupy the floor I shall say nothing that will em- 
barrass the Executive. Indeed, it would be a wanton act on 
the part of a Senator who would now attempt to embarrass 
the Executive, because the Executive has already been sufli- 
ciently embarrassed on this question by his own Secretary of 
State. It is not the Senate nor the House of Representatives 
that has embarrassed the Executive; it is his own Cabinet 
minister who, according to the press, petulantly threatens to 
resign his portfolio if he is not allowed to have his own way 
in the matter of inducing our conferees to inject into a con- 
ference report “ matter“ which both Houses of Congress have 
rejected. 

After this dubious performance let there be no more lamen- 
tations here or elsewhere about the alleged Executive inter- 
ference of former Presidents in legislative affairs. Had the 
interference of the Executive on this subject occurred prior to 
Inst Tuesday. that interference would have been at least 
courageous. This Executive interference, coming as it did after 
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last Tuesday, marked it as the interference of a man more 
cautious than courageous. 

The report of the conferees is baleful for two reasons: First, 
because the conferees have inserted into their report matter” 
which distinctly and emphatically had been rejected by both 
Houses of Congress, and secondly, the matter they inserted 
was inserted at the instance and request of the executive 
branch of the Government and it was in regard to a matter 
and subject upon which foreign nations have no right to com- 
plain or interfere. It was and is purely, simply, and solely a 
8 question, and has ever been treated as a domestic 
question. 


Happily, however, we are not without recourse, Under the 
second paragraph of Rule XXVII, called the Curtis rule, it is 
provided that whenever conferees shall insert into their report 
matter not committed to them by either House, or matter re- 
jected by both Houses, a point of order will lie, and that the 
whole report must go back to conference. 

According to press reports the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], or his colleague, the senior Senator 
[Mr. JOHNSON], will make the point of order, and thus these 
Senate conferees who have offended this Senate rule will be 
sent back to perform their duties properly. 

I have been a conferee myself in times gone by, and I appre- 
ciate the ever-present anxiety of conferees to reach an agree- 
ment. Yet on this particular conduct of Senate conferees, 
if I were disposed to be critical, I could Say much against the 
impropriety of their inserting into a conference report matter 
80 directly, so plainly, and so overwhelmingly rejected by both 
Houses. 

Moreover, I could animadvert to the vice of conferees yield- 
ing to the threats of a Secretary of State: but, as has been 
said, that would be—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator explain what 
he means by the “ threats“ of the Secretary of State? I have 
not heard any threats from any Secretary of State ou this, 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator signed this conference report. 
Did the Secretary of State request him to do so? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Secretary of State did not. 
He has not communicated with me. 

Mr. ASHURST. Did any member of the executive arm of 
the Government make it manifest to the Senator that the 
Executive wanted him to sign this report or to include therein 
the provisions so offensive to the Senate? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

Mr, ASHURST. I will withdraw my question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I am perfectly willing to an- 
swer it. The President of the United States asked the House 
conferees to offer this proviso. They did offer it, and after dis- 
cussion we accepted it. 

Mr. ASHURST. It would be offensive if I were to try to 
catechize the conferees as to what moved them. The results 
speak for themselves, and it is against the results that I direct 
my remarks. 

The figures supplied by the senior Senator from California 
[Mr JoHNson], so far as I am aware, are correct. But even 
if the figures he supplied be incorrect, even if it be ascer- 
tained that only 240 instead of 240,000 Japanese would be 
admitted, under this conference report the vice of our Senate 
conferees would be just as offensive, because it breaks down 
a principle to which we have ever adhered and which we 
have never surrendered; that is to say, the matter of deter- 
mining who may and who may not be admitted into the 
United States as an immigrant is simply, solely, and only a 
domestic question to be reserved for the legislative branch, 
and there is no exception to this rule of government. 

Now, as the Senator from Arkansas said, we propose to 
select a yellow race, an oriental power, and to single it out 
for special favors and privileges, as separate and apart from 
the treatment we accord to the white races. We require, 
and justly require, England, from which land we have largely 
drawn our language and our customs, to submit to our laws 
on this subject. Germany, France, Spain, Italy, and other 
foreign powers are required to submit, and properly submit, 
to our laws and judgment.on this subject because it is an 
internal question, a domestic question. But by reason of some 
mental strabismus on the part of the Secretary of State which 
I am unable to comprehend we find inserted here a preference 
right, not to one of the branches of the white race but prefer- 
ence to a yellow race. 

I am of opinion that in some parts of our country people 
do not realize the harm that will inevitably flow from an 
oriental invasion, although it be done by peaceful penetra- 
tion. The orientals worship their gods, develop their cul- 


ture, and it suits them. Against their manners of life, their 
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habits and customs, I have no unkind word. It would not be 
proper for me to stand in this forum and criticize or object 
to what they do at home, within their own walls. I will go 
no further. I will say only that we are different. We can 
not adopt their culture; they do not want ours; and when 
we begin to say that we will treat the matter of the admis- 
sion of orientals or the nationals of any other nation as an 
international or a foreign question, instead of a domestic 
question, we tread upon dangerous ground. 

If the Senate conferees who have yielded upon this question 
and who thus have either willfully defied the Senate or have 
been ignorant as to the Senate’s views would for a short time 
live upon the long line which we call the Mexican border, 
stretching from the Pacific Ocean down to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, they would perceive the danger of peaceful pene- 
tration which Japan practices upon the United States. 

It has been a part of the policy of certain Japanese for years 
to penetrate the United States across that border. Here is a 
dispatch signed by Duke N. Parry, of the International Service, 
reading as follows: 


IMMIGRATION BAN STIRS JAPAN—INCREASED EXODUS TO SOUTH AMERICA 
IS PLANNED AS COUNTER MOVE 


Tokyo, April 24.— Completely recovered from the serious illness 
which a few weeks ago caused reports of his death, Prince Matsukata, 
aged genro, arranged to-day to motor to Tokyo to discuss with the prince 
regent and Prince Saionji the immigration erisis. 

The eta class meeting at Kyoto to-day planned a three-day protest 
against the Japanese exclusion. measure, which will be nation-wide. 
Speakers accused the Government of “ weak diplomacy” in its pro- 
tests to the United States, until more than a thousand Japanese, grad- 
uates. of 21 American colleges, to-day sent protests to Secretary Hughes 
and their alma maters. 

The Japanese Nationalists are apparently behind the agitation mani- 
fested dafly in minor outbreaks. They represent a distinct group and 
include many members in the army and among the older statesmen, 


Here is what they say: 


We propose io increase our immigration to South America and 
Mexico, its leaders declare, thus peacefully penetrating the territory 
over which the Monroe doctrine had applied hitherto. We do not 
accept the Monroe doctrine, and we claim the Japanese could have 
managed the American Continent as well as the Caucasians had the 
Japanese awakened sooner as a member of the family of nations. 

Its influence was evidenced to-day in the Overseas Immigration 
Seciety voting to increase immigration to South America. 


So I have no doubt that at the appropriate time a point of 
order will be made against the conference report, becanse the 
conferees have inserted into their report matter distinctly 
rejected by both Houses of Congress with an emphasis and a 
unanimity rarely observed on a controverted question in either 
House. 

The able junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] made a clear, 


fair explanation of his views. I can only remark that he is’ 


at least consistent. He believes the Japanese should be per- 
mitted to enter the United States. He has been honest and 
frank about it, but I would have had a more generous feeling 
toward the Senator this morning if when he went into the 
conference he would have discarded his own views and would 
have acted as the faithful agent of the Senate on this subject 
rather than putting his own views into the conference report. 
Conferees are not at liberty to inject their own views into a 
conference report. They must act upon such matter“ as is 
committed to them. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have taken more interest 
in the immigration question than in any other question since 
I have been a Member of the Senate. My views as expressed 
in my votes and speeches in the committee and in the Senate 
have been more extreme in demanding restrictive immigration 
than those of any other Senator. Those views I have also 
expressed in bills which I have introduced. I introduced five 
years ago a bill to prevent all immigration for five years. I 
have introduced similar bills twice since that time. During 
the present session of Congress I introduced such an amend- 
ment to this bill and voted for it and urged it as strongly as 
` I could. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] has stated his position 
and I shall not criticize that. I will only state my position 
in the committee, on the floor of the Senate, and in conference 
has been entirely different from him on this question. I have 


opposed immigration of all kinds at least for five years. To 
show how extreme I was, I will say that in conference I was 
the only one who yoted on extreme measures trying to prevent 
all immigration at that time. I shall not state how other 
members of the conference voted on any question, 
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The matter relating to change of Japanese exclusion clause 
came up from the President, who was very much interested in 
the question. There has been no partisanship in the confer- 
ence. We have worked as hard as we could and have avoided 
anything like partisanship. I have never seen members work 
harder or more unselfishly for what was best for our country. 
The President insisted on the provision which Senator McKrt- 
Lan placed in the Recorp yesterday being incorporated in the 
conference report. I opposed it as strongly as I could and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, when the conferees’ report comes 
before the Senate, will state that I opposed the President's 
views every time the Japanese exclusion question came up, but 
have not done so in a partisan way so as to try to embarrass 
the President. I am as strongly in favor of Japanese exclu- 
sion as any Member of the Senate, and have every time so 
yoted consistently. I was not present yesterday when the con- 
ferees voted on the final adoption of the report because I was 
attending a meeting of the Appropriations Committee as one of 
the members of the subcommittee having in charge the Agricul- 
tural Department appropriation bill. But the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and every one of the conferees knew that I op- 
posed this part of the report. : 

When the matter first came up in conference I stated frankly 
that I thought the President was making a great mistake; 
that I did not wish to embarrass him, but that the Senate 
would neyer, in my opinion, vote in favor of anything of the 
kind suggested by the President in regard to changing the Sen- 
ate and House provisions relative to Japanese exclusion. 

FE told the conferees that I did not believe half a dozen Mem- 
bers would be in favor of the change and that I did not be- 
lieve it would do any good to make the attempt. I thought 
it would strain our relations with Japan to have heated dis- 
cussion of the question on the floor of the Senate and in the 
House, and I believed that it was a great mistake and strongly 
urged this view on the conferees. 

At my suggestion the conferees polled the Senate and the 
House on the question. I insisted that if we would poll the 
two bodies, the President would find there was no sentiment 
for the provision, but that they would nearly all be against 
it. It was at my suggestion the poll was made and the Presi- 
dent was notified of the result. The Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKELLAR] at my suggestion polled the Democratie Sena- 
tors as far as he could, I believe 18 in number. Every one of 
them he found opposed to the measure, just as I am. I will 
not state what the other members of the committee reported 
to the conference. That is their responsibility and not mine. I 
am only relating the things which were done partly on my sug- 
gestion. I was with the Appropriations Committee and not 
present when the conference report was signed by all the 
others. Senator Reep, the chairman, brought it to me. I op- 
posed vigorously the particular provision under discussion as 
well as some of the other provisions of the act, yet I was so 
strongly in favor of immigration legislation, I think it is the 
most important legislation that has come before the Congress 
in years, that I did not wish to run any risk of haying the Presi- 
dent veto the bill. He was insisting that the Senate and the 
House should vote on this Japanese provision. I thought by 
getting the bill to the floor of the Senate and the House, the 
Senate would without doubt vote down the Japanese provision. 
I believe it is subject to a point of order, and leading parlimen- 
tarians take this view. I do not believe the conferees had any 
right to change what the House and Senate had already voted 
in regard to the Japanese question. I had opposed it strong 
every time the matter came up, and when I signed the report 
I wrote on it as follows, “I do not agree to the insertion of 
the proviso at the end of subdivision (c) of section 13.“ This 
section contains the proviso regarding the Japanese which the 
President insisted should be voted upon. I do not want the 
President to veto the bill, and I was afraid he might if we were 
not given a chance to vote directly on the question, and thereby 
destroy any hope of this legislation this session. 

I want immigration legislation. I believe it more important 
than anything before the Congress, Congress will be in session 
only a few days more, and if the President were to veto the 
bill at this time I am afraid we would not get the legislation 
through this session. For that reason I did not want to take 
any chances on it. I wanted to get a full vote on it in the 
Senate. I am convinced the proposition suggested by the Presi- 
dent would be voted down by both Houses, and when this was 
done we would pass the measure, then we would have an immi- 
gration bill satisfactory to both Houses and to the country 
and which the President would not have the same reason for 
vetoing. For that reason I signed the conference report with 
a dissenting report relative to the Japanese proviso in the bill 
whieh the President recommended and the conferees inserted 
over my protest. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], 
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the chairman of the conferees, Mr. Jonson, the chairman of 
the House committee, and each member of the conferees have 
worked unceasingly for days and weeks at their work, which 
I feel sure will be adopted by the Congress, with the exception 
of the Japanese proviso, and I believe this measure will do 
more for the future of our country than any other legislation 
passed since I have been a Member of this body. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hope that the 
discussion of this matter may be delayed until it is properly 
relevant to the business before the Senate. The conference re- 
port will be here on Saturday, I think, if the other House 
approves it, and it seems to me that discussion might well wait 
until that time. 

Mr. HARRIS. I had not intended to discuss the matter. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not mean to criticize the 
Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand that, but while the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is on the floor, and as he was going to make a 
Statement as to my position, just as I have stated it here when 
he presented the conference report, I hope he will now make a 
short statement as to my views, and sefting forth that I did 
oppose this provision. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I wish to say, 
so far as that goes, that the Senator from Georgia has stated 
with complete exactness the attitude that he observed before 
the committee. I wish to emphasize, Mr. President, that 
throughout the conference there has not been the slightest tinge 
of partisanship observable within the conference committee— 
not a particle. Every member of that committee has treated 
this as a question that was above partisanship, because it relates 
to the future of the United States, and it will affect the United 
States and mold the United States long after all the parties 
that we know anything about shall have passed and gone. It 
is the most important legislation, I am sure, as the Senator 
from Georgia has said, before this Congress, and the most im- 
portant that has been here for many years. 

I wish to say that both the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HAR- 

urs] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd] have stood faith- 
fully in the attitude of not desiring to embarrass the President 
in any way. They took the position that he was their Presi- 
dent; regardless of any party difference, and that in any dealing 
with foreign countries there were no parties in the United 
States, and that he spoke for all, and those Senators preserved 
that position with consistency throughout. 

Now, just a word in reply to what the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHURST] has said about this being a matter for the ex- 
clusive action of Congress. I agree that this is a domestic 
question which Congress alone has power to decide, and from 
its decision there is no appeal. I agree with that; but, Mr. 
President, back in 1907 the “gentlemen’s agreement” was 
made; it was recognized by Congress, for in the immigration 
law of that year the conferees put in a proviso which recog- 
nized the “gentlemen’s agreement.” A point of order was 
made against it here, but it was held to be in order because the 
conferees were dealing with a bill that had been amended by a 
complete substitute and the conferees themselves wrote a com- 
plete substitute bill, 

The then Vice President held that it was in ‘order for the 
conferees to put in a proviso relating to the “gentlemen’s 
agreement,” although neither House had done so on the orig- 
inal passage of the legislation. Then the measure went to the 
House of Representatives; the same point of order was raised 
there, and Speaker Cannon, one of the ablest parliamentarians 
who has presided over the House for many years, sustained 
the action of the conferees and overruled the point of order. 
So in both Houses the exact action of the conferees in this 
case has been sustained on a point of order made to an 
immigration bill with a proviso relating to the “ gentlemen’s 
agreement.” Therefore, it is not in any sense an open and 
shut question on the point of order. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I yield, 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator, of course, realizes that in 1907 
the so-called Curtis rule had not been adopted by the Senate, 
does he not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I quite realize that, but I 
do not think the Curtis rule changes the situation at all where 
the amendment of the Senate is a complete substitute for 
the whole House bill, and the action of the conferees is a 
complete redrafting of the entire legislation. That, however, 
will have to be decided later. 

Just a further word as to the suggestion that the “ gentle- 
men's agreement“ must not be recognized by Congress. What 
we propose to do in this case is to establish a rule of law 


that will terminate the “ gentlemen’s agreement.” We request 

the President to do so in the meanwhile, pleasantly if he can; 

but whether he does or does not, the decision of Congress 

3 and the “gentlemen’s agreement” dies on March 
next, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield merely for a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand it is the desire of the 
Senator, as expressed, that time be given to negotiate for the 
abrogation of this alleged existing agreement? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Win there not be ample time between 
now and July 1? Why continue it for six months? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The President seemed to think 
that he needed more time. His attitude has been plainly ex- 
pressed repeatedly, and there is nothing in the proviso incon- 
sistent with it. The President favors the exclusion clause 
which Congress has adopted; he favors exclusion; but lie 
wants time to accomplish, by pleasant diplomatic means, the 
sending of that message to our friends across the Pacific. 

In 1907, as I have said, we recognized the “ gentlemen's 
agreement.” This Congress, which has suddenly become hyper- 
sensitive on the subject of its powers, recognized the “ gen- 
tlemen’s agreement,” in the Dillingham immigration bill of 
that year. We again recognized it in the quota law of 1921, 
where we excepted from the quota law, and took the entire 
restriction off all nations with which we had agreements re- 
lating solely to immigration. We recognized it then because that 
agreement was in force. It was also recognized on the floors 
of both Houses of Congress that the exception was put in for 
the particular benefit of Japan. So it ill behooves us now to 
get excited because Congress recognizes the existence of the 
“gentlemen’s agreement” in directing that it be terminated. 
The Roosevelt administration, the Taft administration 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will yield at the end of the 
sentence—the Wilson administration for two terms, and the 
administration of President Harding all recognized that “ gen- 
tlemen’s agreement,” and nobody thought that the honor and 
the dignity of the Congress or of the United States were im- 
paired. Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. But in the recent immigration 
bill the Congress terminated that agreement, did it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In the recent immigration bill 
Congress adopted a definite exclusion clause, yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And we definitely voted upon 
the “ gentlemen’s agreement,” did we not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We definitely voted to leave out 
of the bill the provisions of the bill of 1921. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Exactly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And they have not been re- 
stored. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
tained in the proviso, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Recognition that such an agree- 
ment has existed is contained in the proviso, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And the proviso reads that 
the President shall negotiate “in relation to the abrogation.” 
Will the Senator teil me what is meant by “in relation to the 
abrogation "? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I presume that means that 
the President shall negotiate about the abrogation of the agree- 
ment. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does it mean that the Presi- 
dent shall negotiate to abrogate it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think it does. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Why does it not say so? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not write it. If I had 
been writing it I would have said so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I think if the Senator had 
been writing it he would have written it very differently if 
he had meant to abrogate the agreement. But the other 
amendment that was suggested by the President was of a dif- 
ferent sort, was it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That was of a different sort, 
and the conferees turned it down. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And they turned it down defi- 
nitely and conclusively and finally, did they not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. So then, subsequently, the 
other provision was presented; but the first amendment that 
was presented did not in reality exclude; while agreeing to 


No; but recognition is con- 
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exclusion, it left it to an uncertain and indefinite future, did 
it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely, and that is one 
reason why we turned it down. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The President presented the 
first one, did he not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He did. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. So that, if he were in favor 
of exclusion, he presented an amendment that denied it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; not at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It was an amendment that 
left it, as the Senator just stated, to an uncertain and indefi- 
nite future. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The President has been in 
favor of exclusion all the time, but he wanted to accomplish it 
by gentler methods than those that Congress had employed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. But the Senator just stated to 
me that the amendment the President first presented left it to 
an indefinite and uncertain future. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It did; but the President said 
also, in connection with that, that he meant to negotiate a 
treaty of exclusion. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. But the proviso would have 
left exclusion uncertain. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; and that is why we re- 
jected it. The provision adopted does not leave it uncertain. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Then the Senator and the 
committee rejected it because they did not think that it gave 
us exclusion. $ 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wanted to have exclusion be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Correct; and because the Sen- 
ator wanted exclusion he rejected the first amendment pre- 
sented. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There never was any question 
of the President's intention to negotiate a treaty of exclusion; 
that was plain. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. Well, the amendment speaks 
for itself in that regard, of course. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course it does. The origi- 
nal proposition gave him full authority to negotiate a treaty 
for exclusion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. But it postponed exclusion 
until 1926 and made it contingent in reality upon the execu- 
tion of a treaty. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It postponed exclusion until 
1926 and provided that if a treaty were negotiated in the 
meantime the treaty should control. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. And its terms provided for re- 
stricted immigration, did they not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. For a restriction of immigra- 
tion—that was the language used. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It did not provide for exclu- 
sion but for restricted immigration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the President’s intention 
was perfectly plain. He meant to negotiate a treaty like the 
Chinese treaty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am not questioning the in- 
tention in the slightest degree; I am speaking of the words 
that were used in the amendment that was first presented, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely, and the conferees 
did not feel sufficiently assured. We realized that the Presi- 
dent was mortal; that the intentions of the next President 
might be different from those of the present President, and 
that treaties can be modified by future treaties, and we wanted 
to make it certain that exclusion should go into effect and 
should be conclusive. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask the Senator whether or not 
under the first proposition there would have been absolute 
exclusion after March, 1926, whether any treaty had been made 
or not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Absolutely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, Pardon me, but I did not hear 
the suggestion of the Senator from South Dakota. . 

Mr. STERLING. The suggestion was that under the first 
proposition submitted by the President, whether any treaty had 
been negotiated with Japan or not, there would have been abso- 
lute exclusion after the Ist of March, 1926. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Provided a treaty were not 
concluded for restricted immigration before that time. That is 
exactly the language. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, That is correct, If there had 
been a treaty for restriction or exclusion made before that time, 
and if it had been confirmed by the Senate, that would control. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator let me 
finish? I do not wish to make this debate too long. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Iam not going to make a speech; I merely 
wish to say that it is perfectly evident from that provision that 
it was desired to secure time in order to conclude a treaty of 
restriction rather than of exclusion; 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator has been misled 
by the fact that the provision about which the senior Senator 
from California asked me was a provision which the conferees 
declined to embody in the bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is true. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That never went in the bill. 
The provision which has been embodied in the bill contemplates 
nothing but exclusion; there can be nothing else under it. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I was calling attention to the intention of 
the present President. The Senator from Pennsylvania was 
uneasy about the intention or desires of some future President, 
and I say that the proposal which he handed to the conference 
committee indicates that instead of being for exclusion he is 
for restriction. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, It may indicate that to the 
Senator but it did not indicate it to me. 

Now, finally, Mr. President, about the motives of the Presi- 
dent in asking for this modification. It is a matter of lively 
concern to all the Christian people of the United States, I 
think, that Christianity should be spread in foreign lands 
which at present embrace other religions. We have hundreds 
of missionaries scattered all over Japan. They have done a 
fine work in the last half century; but the people who are 
backing them up, the good Christian people of this country 
who send them out and support them there, are all of them con- 
cerned at the roughshod way in which Congress has established 
its decision here, I take my share of blame for that, because 
it was I who offered the exclusion section after the receipt of 
the Hanihara letter, and I thought we owed it to the dignity 
of the United States to offer that exclusion section, and I voted 
for it, and I would do so again; but since that has happened 
full apology has been made for the unfortunate expressions in 
the Hanihara letter. It is perfectly obvious that exclusion can 
be accomplished pleasantly as well as unpleasantly. It is 
perfectly obvious that exclusion is going to be accomplished 
in one way or the other; but the President is anxious, I know, 
from what he has said to us, to do it in such a way as shall not 
make the task of those missionaries in Japan any harder, as 
shall not create unnecessary friction for them, and shall not 
make our foreign relations any more difficult. I believe that 
it is incumbent on us here to follow the position so splendidly 
taken by the Senator from Utah and stand by this President, 
because he is our President, whether we are Democrats or Re- 
publicans or hybrids. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
make just one statement? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Arizona, of course inadver- 
tently, stated my position with respect to exclusion. I have 
never stated that I was not for exclusion, and in attributing 
to me that position he is in error. I did take the position that 
the “ gentlemen’s agreement” having been negotiated, having 
been accepted even by Congress itself, the President of the 
United States ought to have opportunity to abrogate the 
same and, by diplomacy, to take such steps as might be deemed 
necessary and proper for the purpose of removing that as an 
impediment to the enforcement of the will of Congress. I 
believe that Congress has the absolute right, because it is a 
domestic question, to deal with immigration, and I assent to all 
that has been said by Senators in regard to that matter; but 
I did not want the statement of the Senator from Arizona to 
go into the Recorp unchallenged that I was in favor of Japa- 
nese immigration, because I am not. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to me for just a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
California yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS—-VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I am anxious to bring up 
Senate bill 5 for a vote; and I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee if it would be agreeable to him 
to lay aside the tax bill to-morrow at 12 o'clock? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; at that time I shall ask 
unanimous consent to lay aside the unfinished business, if it is 
not passed before the close of the session to-day, for the con- 
sideration of the veto message of the President on Senate 
bill 5. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will say to my colleague that 
some Members of the Senate, at least one, are more anxious 
to secure a reduction of taxation than an imposition of addi- 
tional tax burdens upon the people; and when to-morrow 
comes, if the chairman of the committee asks unanimous con- 
sent to lay aside a measure that ought to relieve the people of 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually and to take up a 
measure that will impose from fifty-five to seventy-five millions 
of dollars of additional taxes upon the people, there may be 
some objection. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, then I give notice that I 
shall move for the consideration of Senate bill 5 to-morrow 
at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I should like to say to my friends 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and the chairman of the 
committee that if they lay aside the tax bill it may be a long 
time before it is passed. I think we ought to go on and attend 
to the business before the Senate now. We ought to pass this 
tax-reduction bill, There are many other bills that ought 
to be taken up. I do not care to object, but if the bill is laid 
aside I shall endeavor to bring up some matters that may take 
two or three days. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Mr. NEELY. The inquiry is this: Inasmuch as a recon- 
sideration of Senate bill 5 and the President's veto of that bill 
is a highly privileged matter, has not the Senator from New 
Mexico an undoubted right to bring it before the Senate with- 
out anybody's consent except that of the Presiding Officer? 
Does it not take precedence over the unfinished business of the 
Senate, which is the revenue bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to proceed to 
the reconsideration of that bill is a privileged motion, but it 
will require a majority of the Senators present to carry the 
motion. 

PENSIONS TO SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, as the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Bursum] gave notice that he expects at an early 
date to take up the question of the Presitient’s veto of Senate 
bill 5, I desire to state that a day or two since I introduced 
Senate bill 8250, to allow increase of pensions to disabled 
Spanish-American War veterans. It provides for the same 
amount as is provided in the bill which the Presdent vetoed. 
I trust that this bill will receive attention at the hands of 
the proper committee at an early date, and that we can 
pass it. 

These classes of soldiers were discriminated against, and 
I think this will remedy the defects of that bill. I am very 
much in hopes that the Senate will pass it. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I do not rise for the 
purpose of discussing to any extent the question which will 
come properly before the Senate perhaps to-morrow, or upon 
a later day. That question, however, rises far above the 
fate of men or the fate of political parties. 

I have heretofore expressed my views upon the broad ques- 
tion of immigration. I have heard nothing to justify or 
induce me to change the views I have entertained and ex- 
pressed. If, which I shall regret, if, which I shall deplore, 
the conferees shall report as perhaps we are justified in 
anticipating, I shall raise point of order to such report, and 
I shall then undertake to justify such point of order under 
the rules of the Senate and under accepted parliamentary 
principles; but over - and beyond what might be called or 
what some might consider a technical objection I shall, with 
the indulgence of the Senate, express myself upon the merits 
involved in this legislation. 

For the moment and now I content myself with saying that 
immigration, er the control over the subject matter of immi- 
gration, is what has been appropriately characterized and 
described as a domestic question. If it be a domestic ques- 
tion, even as the matter of tariff, even as the matter of rev- 
enue, or any other matter is a domestic question, then the 
next proposition must be true, constitutionally, legally speak- 
ing. It must be true that this domestic question is under 
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the jurisdiction of, within the constitutional power and con- 
trol of, the legislative branch of our Government. 

Even the dullest mind, the most perverse or egotistic mind, 
if such mind could lay aside its vanity and its pride, would 
admit that the legislative branch of our Government, repre- 
sented by the House of Representatives, the Senate of the 
United States, and the President by virtue of his veto power, 
has jurisdiction over the subject matter of immigration. 

The House of Representatives as of now is made up of 435 
Representatives, coming from as many separate districts within 
the 48 States of the Union. It is peculiarly proper that such 
a body should have a voice in determining a domestic ques- 
tion, one which affects the men, the women, the children of 
the United States. 

Inasmuch as it is a domestic question, inasmuch as that 
domestic question is under the jurisdiction of the legislative 
branch of our Government, it follows that control of such ques- 
tion is not within the treaty-making power of the Government 
under the Constitution. The treaty-making power, made up of 
the President and the Senate, is not all comprehensive. ‘There 
are limitations to that power; and where a power under the 
Constitution is lodged in the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, from the yery nature of the case it exists there and 
not elsewhere. 

There is, I know, in the Constitution what Henry Clay was 
so eloquent in pointing out—the regal power, the power of veto, ; 
When it is exercised properly in a legislative matter no one 
complains; but when the regal power, as represented in the 
treaty-making power, Is considered, it will be found that that 
power can not invade the legislative department. 

Therefore, I have for many years thought and contended 
that a matter of immigration is domestic, and exclusively 
within the province of the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment; and I have so thought and contended quite regardless 
of persons, quite regardless of political parties; for, if I may 
say so, I endeavor to project my mind far into the future, and 
to think of this Republic when you and I and all who are 
now here shall have long passed away. 
~ I never shall consent to place this great question of immi- 
gration within the treaty-making power. Reference was made 
here to an early Chinese treaty. If it will not trespass too 
much upon the attention of the Senate, when this matter comes 
regularly before us I propose to say a few words with regard to 
one who, if the Nation understood him, should be odious for- 
ever; and I am referring now—and Senators can look up the 
history—to a man who was a renegade, abandoning the service 
of his own country to enter into the service of China. I 
refer to Anson Burlingame, to whom we are indebted for the 
treaty of 1868. That was the beginning, a departure which 
the men of that day did not fully grasp, or the consequences 
of which they did not fully realize. It was that old and in- 
famous treaty, negotiated by a renegade, entered into through 
weakness, or forgetfulness, or haste by our own country, which 
carried the idea that the treaty-making power could control the 
question of immigration as bearing upon the affairs of the 
United States. I merely allude to that treaty of 1868 with 
China; I may hereafter enlarge upon it. 

I rose, as I said, not to discuss the merits of this matter, 
but to notify all, present or elsewhere, that I shall regret, I 
Shall deplore, the necessity of raising a point of order, which I 
assume now will be sustained, and in the course of that discus- 
sion I shall express myself upon the merits of the conferees’ 
report and upon the right, the power, and the duty of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government to determine and declare the 
policy of the Nation in respect of immigration. 

I indulge myself, however, in this hope: The conferees have 
not reported. Their functions have not been fully performed. 
They can reassemble. They can meet again, even as they have 
met. As I understand it, the report has not passed from them. 
There is yet time for them to reconsider and send a report to 
the House and to the Senate in conformity with the rules of 
the separate bodies and in conformity with the expressed, de- 
liberate judgment of the two Houses of Congress. 

I undertake now to say that the action taken by the House 
of Representatives and the action taken by the Senate of the 
Unied States was not unmannerly, was not rude. was not im- 
polite, was not justly offensive. It was not the act of in- 
temperate men ; it was not the precipitate action of inconsiderate 
men highly wrought. It was the mature, deliberate judgment 
of the two great branches representing the people of this great 
Republic, and no one in any quarter, in official or in private 
life, at home or abroad, is justified in imputing to the House of 
Representatives or to the Senate any other motive or any other 
purpose than to serve the people of the United States of 
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America. No nation on this earth is justified in thinking that 
our motive or our purpose was otherwise. 

To conclude: What was so strongly said and pertinently said 
by the Senator from Arkansas is true. If we concede, if we ad- 
mit, that the subject of immigration is one coming preperly 
within the treaty-making power; if we are cajoled or fright- 
ened into conferring or negotiating with one foreign country in 
respect of immigration we will be called upon to negotiate with 
other nations in respect of the same subject. I never can make 
any such admission or concession, Mr. President. We must 
stand firmly—North and South, East and West—against any such 
proposition. I trust that the conferees will reconsider and 
send a report here which we can properly and gladly and patri- 
otically approve, and that exclusion may become a fact, a legal 
fact, all to the end that there may be rest in the minds of the 
American people, and that there may be no future misunder- 
standing as between us and any other nation. 


TOLL OF DEATH TAXES ON LARGE ESTATES 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I wish to 
call attention to a matter which was under discussion last 
night, simply for the purpose of having the article which I 
hold in my hand inserted into the Recorp. Last night we 
were discussing the extent to which taxes which are levied 
by the several States and by the National Government caused 
shrinkage of large estates, and I made the assertion that an 
examination of the figures did not show that the shrinkage 
was so large as alleged. I have in my hand an article pub- 
lished in September, 1923, in a publication known as Trust 
Companies, It was prepared and published for the purpose 
of demonstrating the advisability of rich taxpayers creating 
life-insurance trusts and voluntary or living trusts for the 
purpose of escaping the shrinkage in estates by the expenses 
and taxes imposed upon transmission of property at death. 
The title of the article is “Toll of death taxes on large es- 
tates.” It is sought by the writer to show that very grave 
and great shrinkage is caused by the various taxes levied 
upon estates. One paragraph of the article reads as 
follows: 


The table published herewith was prepared by Dan Nelson, 
Minneapolis, and represents an exhaustive search of the records 
probate courts during the past year in all the large cities east 
Kansas City and north of Louisville. It comprehends examination 
over 2,000 estates. The net estate, after deducting debts, is used as 
the basis for computing depreciation due to Federal estate tax, State 
inheritance taxes, transfer and other taxes, as well as administration 
costs, which have been vastly increased because of the chaotic condi- 
tion of the tax laws of the yarious States and the burdens of collection. 


This compiler has selected about 17 of the largest estates, 
The table sets forth the net estate, the administration tax, as it 
is called, which is, of course, the expense of administration, 
the Federal estate tax, the State inheritance tax, and other 
taxes, which include transfer taxes; then the total amount of 
the shrinkage; and finally the percentage of the shrinkage in 
each estate, 

From this examination it appears that the largest shrinkage 
was 40.3 per cent, and was upon the estate of Theodore P. 
Shonts; the second was 34.7 per cent, upon the estate of Wil- 
liam L. Harkness; the third was 29.9 per cent, upon the 
estate of Frederick G. Bourne. The figures show that in 12 
of the estates the shrinkage was less than 20 per cent. 

I cite these figures, not that I think the rate of taxes upon 
inheritance should be increased, but to challenge the argumerit 
that is so commonly made that we have gone so far into the 


of 
of 
of 
of 


field of levying taxes upon estates and inheritances that we 
haye approached the point of confiscating property which is 
transmitted by death. Of course the table would be more 
illuminating in showing the per cent of shrinkage of estate 
caused by death taxes—so-called—if the administration tax 
and other expenses were not included, because this would have 
to be paid by estate regardless of State and National taxes, 
Mr. President, I ask that this article, which is brief and short, 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

TRUST COMPANIES 


TOLL OF DEATH ON LARGH ESTATES 

It is clearly the duty of trust companies, as fiduciaries, to awaken 
the man of moderate means as well as the rich man to the heavy 
toll which death taxes, including Federal and State inheritance, es- 
tate, and transfer taxes, will levy upon his estate unless legitimate 
methods of conservation are employed. The table published here- 
with, showing the shrinkage in some of the largest American fortunes 
which have passed through probate courts within the past few years, 
owing to death taxes and costs of adminstration, provides an illu- 
minating argument as to the advantages to men of large fortunes of 
creating living trusts and life insurance trusts. But the obligation 
upon trust companics, as conservators of estates, of calling attention to 
such precautions, is far more urgent in connection with estates left 
by men of small or moderate means who can ill afford such heavy 
depreciation. 


The table published herewith was prepared by Dan Nelson, of Min- 
neapolis, and represents an exhaustive search of the records of pro- 
bate courts during the past year in all the larger cities east of Kan- 
sas City and north of Louisville. It comprehends examination of 
over 2,000 estates. The net estate, after deducting debts, is used 
as the basis for computing depreciation due to Federal estate tax, 
State inheritance taxes, transfer and other taxes, as well as admin- 
istration costs, which have been vastly increased because of the chaotic 
condition of the tax laws of the various States and the burdens of 
collection, 

According to the table the largest shrinkage shown is that of the 
Theodore P. Shonts estate, amounting to 40.3 per cent of the net 
estate. The estate of William L. Harkness, of New York, shows a 
shrinkage of 84.7 per cent; the Frederick G. Bourne estate, 29.9 per 
cent; the George W. Perkins estate, 27.7 per cent; and the George 
von L. Meyer estate, 22.4 per cent. 

While the tribute upon large estates in behalf of Federal and State 
tax-levying authorities is a sufficiently serious matter to demand cor- 
rectiye legislation, the loss to beneficiaries is not to be compared to 
the injurious effect upon business and industry, Such taxes call 
for enforced liquidation of investments and securities at sacrifice 
prices. General welfare of the country is penalized to provide Fed- 
eral and State tax jurisdictions with overflowing coffers as induce- 
ment to extravagance in public finances. Equally serious is the ad- 
verse influence of bigh surtaxes and inheritance taxes in diverting 
capital from useful investments into tax-exempt securities which the 
Federal Government is grinding ont in huge volume and thereby de- 
feating its own measures. 

Trust companies and life insurance companies have a mutual in- 
terest in urging the creation as well as the preservation of estates, 
large and small, through the medium of life insurance trusts and of 
voluntary or living trusts. The man who by thrift and industry has 
husbanded his thousands instead of millions is entitled to the redress 
which such trust instruments afford. Men of large fortunes need 
such insurance or safeguards if for no other reason than to avoid 
drastic liquidation of investments to provide ready cash to pay con- 
üscatory death taxes, 


Table showing shrinkage of large estates due to death tates 


Bourne, Frederick ci Suffolk 8 — =e ES, $12, 828, 685.64 | $438, 928. 08 578, 336. 36 12, 842. 608. 73 29.9 
Burnham, William, EO She. ss SE 1, 366, 051. 50 49, 651. 65 26, 207. 16 685 213, 964. 16 15.6 
Caldwell, "Tames E., Philadelphia, Pa 8 739, 261. 86 27, 534. 02 12, 793. 52 72. 051. 15 134, 259. 29 18.1 
Cochrane, 4 Alexander, Suffolk County, Mass 3, 101, 319. 67 42, 235, 19 61, 525. 08 21, 430. 05 432, 318. 51 13.9 
Coolidge, T. erson, Essex County, Mass... 6, 295, 143. 97 48, 076. 35 108, 167. 11 136, 194. 48 1, 146, 925, 98 18.2 
Crimmins., john D., P., New York County, N. X 4, 767, 223. 71 110, 740. 96 122, 456. 42 42, 563. 15 876, 164, 50 18.1 
8 Charles D., New York County, N. X 2, 759, 088, 65 80, 079. 36 80, 803. 38 88, 404. 95 524, 410, 34 19.0 
Farrell, William H., ‘Philadel gh Conn. 540, 628. 24 38, 568. 13 11, 332. 98 6, 789. 23 64, 531.17 11.9 
Fleisher, Simon B., Philad phie 22 3, 578, 364. 12 168, 187. 27 58, 561. 69 67, 931. 36 646, 006. 99 18. 5 
Harkness, William L Fork County, N. 54, 384. 502. 92 | 1, 580, 326, 91 1, 989, 421.01 2, 383, 433.66 | 18, 877, 967.15 34.7 
Hegeman, John R., Wicctabeatee G 3, 205, 307. 66 168, 146. 47 118, 931. 55 69, 813. 91 655, 796. 40 19.9 
Meyer, Geo. von p Essex County, Mas 1, 255, 183. 37 25, 122. 55 44, 366. 31 58, 547. 60 281, 461. 81 22.4 
Newbold, Arthur E. Philadelphia, Pa 4, 153, 465, 88 16, 372. 15 18, 735. 10 90, 771. 37 222, 721.37 19.3 
Newman, William H., N New York County, N. X 785, 689. 27 49, 363. 65 29, 919. 74 8, 160. 20 138, 466, 70 17.6 
Perkins, W.. New York County, N. Y.. 5, 923, 420. 77 216, 364. 24 248, 806. 86 430, 044, 60 1, 639, 301. 69 27. 7 
Plunkett, William B., Berkshire County, Mass. $42, 541. 75 30, 722. 82 25, 552. 98 9, 586. 48 138, 238. 43 16.4 
Shonts, Theodore P., ‘New York County, N. Y. 289, 263. 41 80, 060. 74 6, 154, 26 27, O87. 54 116, 800. 25 40.3 


Shrinkage Per cent 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it should be 
noted that this shrinkage includes administration expenses, and 
that the percentage of shrinkage is based upon the net estate, 
The “net estate” is, of course, not necessarily the same as the 
total estate available for distribution. For example, bequests 
to charities are deductible in determining the net estate subject 
to tax, although if such bequests were large the administration 
expenses would be accordingly great. Thus in the case of the 
Shonts estate I understand there were large amounts given to 
benevolent institutions; the net estate subject to tax was rela- 
tively small. For this reason I have calculated the percentages. 
of these net estates paid out in State, Federal, and other taxes. 
It will be observed that the Shonts estate shrinkage is 12.7 per 
cent instead of 40.8 per cent, and in only one case were the 
taxes more than 80 per cent of the net estate, and in more than 
half the cases they totaled less than 15 per cent. The per- 
centage of shrinkage from taxes alone, eliminating administra- 
tion expenses, is as follows: Bourne estate, 28.9 per cent; Burn- 
ham estate, 12 per cent; Caldwell estate, 14.4 per cent; Cummins 
estate, 16 per cent; Dickey estate, 16.1 per cent; Farrell estate, 
4.8 per cent; Fleisher estate, 13.3 per cent; Harkness estate, 
31.8 per cent; Hegeman estate, 14.7 per cent; Newman estate, 
11.3 per cent; Perkins estate, 24 per cent; Plunkett estate, 12.7 
per cent; Shonts estate, 12.7 per cent. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next committee amendment 
passed over will be found on page 170, and is known as the 
gift-tax amendment. Let the Secretary report the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 170, the committee proposes to 
strike out lines 13 to 25, both inclusive, all of pages 170, 171, 
AS 173, and down to and including line 2 on page 174, as 

olloWs: 


Sec. 319. On and after January 1, 1924, a tax equal te the sum 
of the following is hereby imposed upon the transfer of property by 
gift, whether made direetly or indirectly, by every person, whether a 
resident or nonresident of the United States: 

One per cent of the amount of gift not In excess of $50,000; 

Two per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed $50,000 and 
do not exceed $100,000; 

Three per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed $100,000 
and do not exceed $150,000; 

Four per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed $150,000 and 
do not exeeed $250,000; 

Six per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed $250,600 and 
do not exeeed $450,000; 

Nine per cent of the amount by whieh the gifts exceed $450,000 
and do not exceed $750,000; 

Twelve per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed $750,000 
and do not exceed $1,000,000; 

Fifteen per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed $1,000,000 
and do not exceed $1,500,060; 

Eighteen per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed 
$1,500,000 and do not exceed $2,000,000; 

Twenty-one per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed 
$2,000,000 and do not exceed $3,000,000; 

Twenty-four per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed 
$3,000,000 and do not exceed $4,000,000; 

Twenty-seven per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed 
$4,000,000 and do not exceed $5,000,000; 

Thirty per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed $5,000,000 
and do not exceed $8,000,000; 

Thirty-five per eent of the amount by which the gifts exceed 
$8,000,000 and do not exceed $10,000,000 ; 

Forty per cent of the amount by which the gifts exceed $10,000,000. 

Sec. 320. The amount of the gifts subject to the tax imposed by 
section 319, in the case of residents, shall be the sum of all the gifts 
made by such resident during the calendar year, and in the case of 
nonresidents, the sum of all gifts so made of property situated within 
the United States. If the gift is made in property the fair market 
value thereof at the date of the gift shall be considered the amoun 
of the gift subject to the tax. ~ 

Where property is sold or exchanged for less than a fair considera- 
tion in money or money's worth, then the amount by which the fair 
market value of the property exceeded the consideration received 
shall, for the purpose of the tax imposed by section 319, be deemed 
a gift, and shall be included in computing the amount of gifts made 
during the calendar year. 


Sec. 321. For the purpose of this tax the amount of the gift sub- 
ject to the tax imposed by section 319 shall be determined 

(a) In the case of a resident, by deducting from the total amount 
of such gifts— 

(1) An exemption of $50,000; . 

(2) The amount of all gifts or contributions made within the 
calendar year to or for any donee or purpose specified in paragraph 
(3) of subdivision (a) of section 303, or to the special fund for 
vocational rehabilitation authorized by section 1 of the vocational 
rehabilitation act; 

(3) Gifts the aggregate amount of which to any one person does 
not exceed $500, 

(b) In the case of a nonresident, by deducting from the total 
amount of such gifts— 

(1) The amount of all gifts or contributions made within the 
calendar year to or for any donee or purpose specified in paragraph 
(8) of subdivision (a) of section 303, or to the special fund for vo- 
cational rehabilitation authorized by section 7 of the vocational 
rehabilitation aet; 

(2) Gifts the aggregate amount of which to any one person does 
not exceed $500. 

Sec. 322. In case a tax has been imposed under section 319 upon 
any gift, and thereafter upon the death of the donor the amount 
thereof is required by any provision of this title to be included in the 
gross estate of the decedent then there shall be credited against and 
applied in reduction of the estate tax, which would otherwise be 
chargeable against the estate of the decedent under the provisions 
of section 301, an amount equal to the tax paid with respect to such 
gift; and in the event the donor in any year paid the tax im- 
posed by section 319 with respect 
death of the donor must be included gross estate and a gift 
or gifts not required to be so included, then the amount of the tax 
which shall be deemed to have been paid 
gifts required to be so included shall be that proportion of the entire 
tax paid on account of all such gifts which the amount of the gift 
or gifts required to be so included bears or bear to the total amount 
of gifts in that year. 

Sec. 323. Any person who within the year 1924 or any calendar 
year thereafter makes any gift or gifts of an aggregate value in 
excess of $10,000 shall, on or before the 15th day of the third 
month following the close of the calendar year, file with the collector 
a return under oath in duplicate, Hsting and setting forth therein all 
gifts and contributiens by him made during such ealendar year, and 
the fair market value thereof when made, and also all sales and ex- 
changes of property owned by him made within such year for less 
than a fair consideration in money or money's worth, stating therein 
the fair market value of the property so seld or exchanged and that 
of the consideration received by him, both as of the date of such sale 
or exchange. 

Suc. 324. The tax imposed by section 319 shall be paid by the 
donor on or before the 15th day of the third month following the 
close of the calendar year, and shall be assessed, colleeted, and paid 
in the same manner and subject, in so far as applicable, to the same 
provisions of law as the tax imposed by section 301. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I move as an 
amendment to the committee amendment that in lieu of what 
is stricken out the following amendment be added. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
substitute offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The READING CLERK. - After section 323, in lieu of the matter 
prepesed to be stricken out, the Senator from Massachusetts 
proposes to insert the following: 

PART 11 

Src. 324. On and after January 1, 1924, a tax equal to the sum of 
the following Is hereby imposed upon the transfer of property by gift, 
whether made directly or indirectly, by every person, whether a resi- 
dent or nonresident of the United States: 

One per cent of the amount of the gifts not in excess of $25,000. 

Two per cent of the amount by which such gifts exceed $25,000 and 
do not exceed $50,000. 

Three per cent of the amount by which such gifts exceed $50,000 
and do net exceed $75,000. 

Four per cent of the amount by which such gifts exceed $75,000 and 
do not exceed $100,000, 

Six per cent of the amount by which such gifts exceed $100,000 and 
do not exceed $200,000. 

Nine per cent of the amount by which such gifts exceed $200,000 and 
do not exceed $500,000, 

Twelve per cent of the amount by which such gifts exceed $500,000 
and do not exceed $1,000,000. p 

Eighteen per cent ef the amount by which such gifts exceed $1,000,000 
and do not exceed $2,000,000. 

Twenty-four per cent of the amount by which such gifts exceed 
$2,000,000 and do not exceed $3,000,000. 
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Thirty per cent of the amount by which such gifts exceed $3,000,000 
and do not exceed $5,000,000. 

Thirty-six per cent of the amount by which such gifts exceed 
$5,000,000, 

Sec. 325. The amount of the gifts subject to the tax imposed by 
section 824, in the case of residents shall be the sum of all the gifts 
made by-such resident during the calendar year, and in the case of 
nonresidents the sum of all gifts so made of propemy situated within 
the United States. If the gift is made in property, the fair market 
value thereof at the date of the gift shall be considered the amount of 
the gift subject to the tax. 

Where property is sold or exchanged for less than a fair considera- 
tion In money or money's worth then the amount by which the fair 
market value of the property exceeded the consideration received shall, 
for the purpose of the tax imposed by section 324, be deemed a gift 
and shall be included in computing the amount of gifts made during 
the calendar year. 

Sec. 326. The following gifts shall be exempt from taxation under 
section 324: 

{a) In the case of a resident— 

(1) The amount of all gifts made within the calendar year to the 
persons or organizations and for the purposes specified in paragraph 
(3) in subdivision (a) of section 307, or to the special fund for 
vocational rehabilitation authorized by section 7 of the vocational 
rehabilitation act; 

(2) Gifts te the spouse of the donor, to the extent that the total 
amount of the gifts of such spouse during the calendar year does not 
exceed $50,000; 

(3) Gifts to a parent, child, adopted child, or grandchild of a 
donor, to the extent that the total amounts of the gifts to all such 
persons during the calendar year does not exceed $25,000; and 

(4) Gifts to any person other than those specified in paragraphs 
(2) and (8), to the extent that the total amount of the gifts to all 
such other persons during the calendar year does not exceed $10,000. 

(b) In the case of a nonresident— 

(1) The amount of all gifts made within the calendar year to the 
persons or organizations and for the purposes specified in paragraph 
(3) of subdivision (b) of section 307, or to the special fund for vo- 
cational rehabilitation authorized by section 7 of the vocational re- 
habilitation act; and 

(2) The gifts specified in paragraphs (2), (8), and (4) of subdi- 
vision (a) of this section, subject to the limitations therein imposed. 

Sec. 327. In case a tax has been imposed under section 324 upon 
any gift, and thereafter upon the death of the donor the amount 
thereof is required by any provision of this title to be included in the 
gross estate of the decedent then there shall be credited against and 
applied in reduction of the inheritance tax, which would otherwise 
be chargeable upon the transfer of such property by the decedent 
under the provisions of section 301, an amount equal to the tax paid 
with respect to such gift; and in the event the donor has in any 
year paid the tax imposed by section 824 with respect to a gift 
or gifts, which upon the death of the donor must be included in his 
gross estate and a gift or gifts not required to be so included, then 
the amount of the tnx which shall be deemed to have been paid with 
respect to the gift or gifts required to be so included shall be that 
proportion of the entire tax paid on account of all such gifts which 
the amount of the gift or gifts required to be so included beara to 
the total amount of gifts in that year. f 

Sec. 328. Any person who within the year 1924 or any calendar 
year thereafter makes any gift or gifts of an aggregate value in 
excess of $10,000 shall, on or before the 15th day of the third month 
following the close of the calendar year, file with the collector a 
return under oath in duplicate, listing and setting forth therein all 
gifts and confributions by him made during such calendar year, and 
the fair market value thereof when made, and also all sales and ex- 
changes of property owned by him made within such year for less 
than a fair consideration in money or money’s worth, stating therein 
the fair market value of the property so sold or exchanged and that 
of the consideration received by him, both as of the date of such sale 
or exchange. 

Sec. 329. The tax imposed by section 324 shall be paid by the donor 
on or before the 15th day of the third month following the close of 
the calendar year, and shall be assessed, collected, and paid in the 
same manner and subject, in so far as applicable, to the same pro- 
visions of law as the tax imposed by section 301. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, sections 319 
to 324, inclusive, in the bill as it passed the House, have been 
stricken out by the Senate Finance Committee, Those sections 
relate to a tax upon gifts of money or property. 

A similar provision was passed by the Senate when the reve- 
nue act was under consideration in 1921. At that time I offered 
an amendment similar to the amendment which is now pre- 
sented, and which was adopted by the Senate, but it was re- 
moved from the bill in conference. If the Senate will now sup- 


port this amendment, it will be impossible for the conferees to 
remove from the bill a provision for a gift tax. 

The gift tax would serve as a safeguard for two important 
sections of this bill, namely, the estate tax and the personal 
income tax. It will go a long way toward preventing evasion 
of both of those taxes by the transfer of possession to relatives 
or friends for the purpose of reducing incomes or estates so as 
to bring them within a tax bracket where they would be sub- 
ject to lower tax rates. The need of a safeguard upon the tax 
liability of the larger incomes and estates is well recognized. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, recently said: 


Taxpayers on large incomes and businesses are finding a hundred 
different methods of legally reducing their obligations to the Govern- 
ment. One of the most common methods found in vogue by Treasury 
experts was for men of large incomes to create trusts for members of 
their families, thus reducing their own net income and consequent 
liability for taxes, 


The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, Mr. Green of Iowa, said in the House of Representa- 
a when this gift tax proposal was being considered, the fol- 

g: 


A gift tax is corollary to an estate tax. The estate tax at the 
present time is being largely evaded by the splitting up of the large 
estates. I, myself, know of one large estate which has been divided 
into four parts by the owner thereof, giving to his wife one part and 
one part to each of his three children. The gifts were made outright. 
They are absolute in form. They can not be attacked by the Treasury. 
But at the same time the man who made them has never lost control 
over the property. He now has as much control over the property 
as he ever had. 

This amendment also is needed on account of the income tax. The 
splitting up of large estates, of course, reduces the amount of sur- 
taxes to be laid upon the party who so divides them. We have lost 
more, in my judgment, by the division of these large estates in our 
income taxes than we haye lost by reason of tax-exempt securities, 
and we have lost millions upon millions by reason of tax-exempt se- 
curities. 


There are provisions under the present law to tax gifts in 
anticipation of death. A gift made within a two-year period 
prior to death is presumed to be a gift in anticipation of death 
and is included within the property that passes under the 
estate or inheritance tax. But there is no provision of law 
imposing a tax upon gifts between the living; and the greatest 
evasion of all evasions of the income tax has been the mak- 
ing of gifts by the head of a family to his wife and children, 
either directly or through trusts, for the purpose of having his 
income so reduced that he would fall within the lower brackets. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is there any provision in the proposed 
amendment that exempts from taxes gifts that are made to 
schools or hospitals? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; all charitable and re- 
ligious gifts are excluded. I propose no change from the House 
provisions in this respect. 

Though the attempt has been made again and again to reach 
evasion, no tax has been imposed upon gift giving. One expert 
estimated that the amount of revenue lost by our Government 
through gifts from the living is as much as $600,000,000. That 
is an enormous sum. Perhaps it is too high, but the evasions 
have been staggering. 

Mr. President, I understand the Finance Committee struck 
the gift tax from the bill because it was thought to be dificult 
to collect and open to evasion. The same arguments would be 
applicable to every other section of the bill. All of these taxes 
are difficult to collect; and in the past every form of tax 
has been subject to evasion. In fact, the appealing feature of 
this tax is to minimize evasions of other taxes. Granting that 
in some instances it, too, may possibly be evaded, the tax dodger 
will have to scale two fences instead of one. At least we should 
not attempt to assist those who seek to ayoid taxes by refusing 
the remedy which the House has approved and which will surely 
make more diffieult a practice which is well known to exist. 
Do we want to hinder those who are escaping taxation? Let 
us not pass this bill without making some attempt to correct 
an abuse which is so well known to everybody who has studied 
the operation of the present revenue law. 

The significant feature of the proposed gift tax is that it 
will not cost a single person one cent in additional taxes unless 
they so choose. Gifts amounting to $85,000 may be made to 
different persons within the period of one year without being 
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subject to the tax. It is only upon the larger gifts that the 
tax is to be applied. There is something in human nature that 
leads men, even parents, to cling to thelr possessions until 
death comes; and it is very rarely that substantial gifts are 
made, even to the members of one’s family, during lifetime, 
except for the purpose of escaping taxation. If fabulous gifts 
are distributed, I do not see why we should hesitate to tax 
them. Certainly there is no hardship attached to such a tax, 
for only those whose good fortune it is to be able to give large 
gifts to their relatives or friends would be called upon to pay. 

Again and again an effort has been made to impose some 
form of gift tax. In the last tax bill the Senate imposed a gift 
tax. It was stricken out in conference. At this session the 
House has imposed a gift tax and the Senate committee 
has recemmended its removal. If the Senate now goes on 
record in favor of some form of gift tax, it will be enacted. 
It will be a question merely of rates, because the House has 
already committed itself. 

Personally, I think we are acting when it is too late. I 
think the bird has flown. I think that so many and so extensive 
gifts have been made in the last seven years that it is almost 
impossible to collect anything under a gift tax. But that 
does not justify leaving the door wide open for a man to con- 
tinue to make gifts which will permit him to escape the fair 
and just income and inheritance taxes imposed upon him under 
the law. 

The purpose of gifts inter vivos is to lower the income tax 
by splitting up the volume of the taxable property. In the 
amendment proposed by me I have used exactly the same rates 
as were inserted in the amendment offered last night in rela- 
tion to the inheritance tax, the principle being that the amount 
of money which passes beween the living during the lifetime 
of the taxpayer should be taxed equally with the amount which 
passes at the time of death. So the tax upon a transfer by 
gift of $100,000 to a man’s wife is only $750 under the pro- 
visions of the amendment. The rates are very conservative 
and very moderate and do not begin appreciably to affect the 
amounts of gifts except in the cases of excessively large gifts. 
Even in the case of a gift of $5,000,000 the tax would not be 
much over 25 per cent of the gift. 

I do not know that there is anything more I care to say 
upon the amendment. It is presented for the purpose of 
making the law uniform as to gifts made at the time of death 
and gifts made among the living during the lifetime of the 
taxpayer. The rates are based upon the principle that a gift 
during lifetime ought to bear the same tax as a gift made to 
a beneficial interest at the time of death. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, last evening the committee 
agreed to the inheritance-tax provision as stated by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. In order that the matter may go 
to conference together with the House provision I have no 
objection to having it agreed to. I ask that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts may be agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I did not catch the point where the tax 
begins to apply to gifts. Suppose a father makes a gift to 
his children or to his wife in his lifetime, where does the tax 


begin? 2 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If a husband makes a gift 
to his wife there is an immediate exemption of $50,000. He 
can give his wife $50,000 without any tax at all. If he makes 
a gift to a child, the exemption is $25,000. If he makes a 
gift to a stranger, the exemption is $10,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How would it apply in the case of his 
making a gift of $50,000 this year and then five years from 
now making another gift of 850,000? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Each year is separate. 
There does not seem to be any way of reaching the condition 
the Senator mentions. But I want to repeat that I think the 
estates have been so split up through our failure to pass a 
strict gift tax years ago that we are not going to get much 
out of it, though it will yield something in the future. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. How would the amendment apply to a gift to 
a university or a benevolent institution? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are exempt. Gifts for 
publie purposes, or to any religious, charitable, scientific, lit- 
erary, or educational organization, including organizations for 
the encouragement of art and the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals, are exempt. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not as a general propo- 
sition feel disposed to give my assent to the principle involved 


in gift taxes. In ordinary conditions I would say that it is 
not a wise way of raising revenue for the Government. But 
conditions which confront us are abnormal and seem to me 
to make the imposition of a tax of this sort absolutely essential. 

There are two kinds of taxes which we find it necessary to 
levy in the conditions which now obtain. One is the income 
tax, the other is the inheritance tax. From both of those taxes 
the Government realizes a very large amount of revenue, reve- 
nue that It can not dispense with, that is absolutely necessary 
to enable us to finance the Government. One of the favorite 
methods of evading the income tax is through the splitting up 
of lurge incomes among members of the family, thus evad- 
ing the higher rates imposed by surtaxes. That has been 
yery generally resorted to especially by men of large incomes 
and the Government has lost an immense amount of reyenue 
through that means of evasion. 

The inheritance tax also has been extensively evaded in 
the same way. We have had no proyision in the law up to 
this time that has afforded anything like adequate protection 
to the Government against those two methods of evasion. 
We have no statistics. Probably no statistics are available 
under any conditions, but we have none which would indicate 
exactly the amount of revenue that has been lost by this 
method of evading the income tax and this method of evading 
the estate tax as now imposed. But they have been suffi- 
ciently large and extensive, as is now generally conceded, to 
very greatly impair the revenues of the Government. It is 
a leak that ought to be stopped, and there is absolutely no 
way to stop it except by the imposition of a gift tax. 

I rose simply to say that if it were not for that condition 
of things I would not favor a gift tax. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the amendment, and I wish the Senator from 
Massachusetts would explain the exceptions and just what 
gifts are excluded. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, A gift of $50,000 by hus- 
band to wife—— 

Mr. McLEAN. I understand about the gifts to members 
of the family, but I am inquiring more particularly about 
charitable gifts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are exactly the 
same exceptions that are in the House provisions of the bil. 

Mr. McLEAN. Gifts to the public for any public purpose? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As to gifts for charitable, 
religious, or educational purposes, exactly the same exemp- 
tions are made as are made in the House text. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no limitation on gifts for 
charitable, educational, or religious purposes? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. None at all. 

Mr. McLEAN. Would that include a gift for a public 
building? Is the language broad enough for that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand it would. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think it should. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would cover a building only for the 
purposes mentioned. 

: 1 McLEAN. For any specific purpose such as a town 
al 

Mr. SMOOT. It would cover any specific purpose. 

Mr. McLEAN. Or a building for entertainment purposes? 
ie WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it would cover 

a 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that would be a matter of con- 
struction. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a few words further in order to illustrate the manner 
in which gifts are used to evade income and inheritance taxes. 

Suppose Jones enjoys the income from $1,000,000, or $50,000 
per year. The normal tax and the surtax at the rates adopted 
by the Senate are $6,137.50. If Jones gives his wife half of 
his property, or $500,000, in trust or otherwise, the income 
taxes on the $25,000 of income which each spouse will receive 
will be $1,547.50, or a total saving in taxes on the income of 
the husband and wife of $3,042.50. The saving in the cases 
of larger incomes will be proportionately greater as the sur- 
taxes increase. It can not be doubted, therefore, that if we are 
to make the tax laws effective, we must place some tax upon 
the gifts which are now being used to evade them. 

Or suppose, in the second place, that Jones leaves an estate 
of $200,000 to his wife and child. The total taxes on the trans- 


fers under the provisions adopted by the Senate would be 
$3,600. If, however, Jones gave $100,000 to his wife and child, 
not in contemplation of his death, and thus left an estate of 
$100,000 to his wife and child, the total inheritance taxes 
would be $800, or a saving in transfer taxes of $2,800. If 
Jones owned $1,000,000 of property and gave to his wife and 
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child 8500, 000 of it, not in contemplation of his death, Teaving 
the remainder to them on his death, the saving in transfer 
taxes would be $45,000. 

The gift tax which I propose would insure that a tax on 
the transfer would be collected, whether the transfer is made 
by gift during the lifetime of the donor, or by intestate suc- 
cession, or by will at his death. If the transfer is to be taxed 
by the Federal Government at all, it should be taxed whether 
made during the life or at the death of the transferor. Other- 
wise the Federal Government is only making an empty pre- 
tense of taxing such transfers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Warsa] to the amendment ef the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 62, line 20 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Secretary may be authorized to make such changes 
in the numbering of the sections and in the totals as may be 

to make the amendment conform to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senater that unanimous 
consent was granted for that purpose when the bill was first 
taken up. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 62, line 20, I move to strike out par- 
agraph (1) of.” 

T will state that this is made necessary by the adoption of 
the normal tax as proposed by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Smmons). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment I propose is on page 
111. Une 15; to strike out “ (a).“ 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed. to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand, that amendment covers 
merely an administrative matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a clerical amendment, I will say to the 
Senator. The amendment that was agreed to made only the 
one paragraph necessary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I only wished to be sure that it did not 
affect the substance. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are three other amendments which I 
desire to have action upon, and I send them to the desk. Then 
I shall make a brief statement as to what they are. I new 
offer the amendments which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Reaprne. CLERK. On page 45 it is proposed to strike out 
from line 8 to line 18, both inclusive, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

No tax shall be levied under the provisions of this title upon the 
income derived from the operation of such public utility, so far as the 
payment thereof will impose a loss or burden upon such State, Ter- 
ritory, District of Columbia, or political subdivision; but this provi- 
sion is not intended and shall not be construed to confer upon such 
person any financial gain or exemption or to relieve such person from 
the payment of a tax as provided for in this title upon the part or 
portion of such income to which such person is entitled under such 
contract, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to make a brief statement as 
to the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I should like to inquire where 
the amendinent comes in. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may say that I offer the amendment per- 
sonally, All of the committee amendments have now been dis- 
posed of, and the bill is open for individual amendments. Iam 
merely offering the amendment personally and not for the 
committee: 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On what page does the amend- 
ment come in? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 45 to strike out from lines 8 to 18, 
inclusive; and to insert im lieu thereof the matter which has 
just been read at the desk. 

For the Rxconn, Mr. President, I wish to make a brief state- 
ment as to the effect of the amendment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to the fact that as the amendment 
has been stated it does not seem to correspond with the print 
of the bill, 

Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President, the amendment has been 
stated correetly. It is to strike eut from line 8 down to and 
including line 18, and to insert the matter which has been 
read so that it will read: 


Or maintain a public utility, no tax shall be levied under the pro- 
visions of this title 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair stands corrected. 
The Senator from Utah is accurate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a moment? 

Mr, SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did I understand the Sen- 
ator from Utah to say that the stage in the consideration of 
the bill has been reached where amendments may be offered 
from the floor? 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have all 
Senators informed of that fact by suggesting the absence of a 
quorum, if that is agreeable to the Senater from Utah, because 
a number of Senators desire to be advised when that stage 
in the consideration of the bill is reached. 

Mr. SMOOT, I thought of doing that as soon as we had 
concluded the amendments I have offered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

a PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


‘Keyes Shields 
Ladd 


Ashurst Ferris Shipstead 
Bayard Fess —. — Simmons 
Borah Fleteher McKellar Smoot 
Brandegee Frazier MeKluley Stanfield 
Brookbart George. MeLean Stephens 
Bruce Gerry Moses Sterling 
Bursum Glass Neely Trammell 
Cameron Goodin Norbeck Underwood 
Capper Harreld Norris Wadsworth 
Caraway Harris Oddie Walsh, Mass, 
Colt Hetlin Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Howell Ralston Watsom 
Curtis Johnson, Calif, Reed, Mo, Weller 
Dale Johnson, Minn, Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Willis 
Diil Kendrick Sheppard 

Mr. NEELY. I wish to anneunce thut the Senator from 


Utah [Mr. Kral is sitting with the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, which is now engaged in hearing testimony in 
the Mayfield case; and I wish further to state that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri IMr. Spencer] and the Senator from Ken 
tucky [Mr. Eansr] are similarly engaged. l 

Mr. McKINLEY. I desire to announce thut the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Srrx], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Ranspect], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] are attending w meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Committee. 

Mr, COPELAND: I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Air. Overman] are sitting with the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President, while Senators are in the 
Chamber I want to state that all committee amendments have 
been disposed of; and I shall now offer three amendments 
to certain provisions of the bill that are recommended by the 
department and I think also agreed to by the minority mem- 
bers of the committee. - 

The Secretary has stated the first amendment, and I want 
to make a brief statement as to what it is before the Senate 
votes upon it. 4 

The amendment merely restores the language of the existing 
law, whieh was changed in the House Dill. principally for 
purposes of clarity, The theory of both the existing law and 
the House bill is the same in that they provide for the ex- 
emption from tax of a city operating a publie utility, but 
state that exemption shall not, directly or indirectly, apply 
to any private individual. It has been found that although 


the provisions ef the House bill are more clear as applied to 
some of these contracts, they do not apply properly to others, 
and it is thought desirable to restore the language of the exist- 
ing law. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think that is a 
very proper amendment. It concerns a rather involved situ- 
ation in some instances, and it is desirable that this amend- 
ment be made so that the whole question may be thrown into 
conference and worked out to meet the varying situations 
which have developed since this language was written. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May the amendment be stated again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK, On page 45, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 8 to 18, inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 
no tax shall be levied under the provisions of this title upon the 
income derived from operation of such public utility, so far as the 
payment thereof will impose a loss or burden upon such State, 
Territory, District of Columbia, or political subdivision; but this 
provision is not intended and shall not be construed to confer upon 
such person any financial gain or exemption or to relieve such person 
from the payment of a tax, as provided for in this title, upon the part 
or portion of such income to which such person is entitled under such 
contract. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah explain what is intended to be done by the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. It just restores the existing law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know; but what law is it restoring? 
What is the purpose of it? Is it to relieve street-car com- 
panies and other public utilities from taxation? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The statement I made is just about as 
brief as it possibly can be made, and I will read it again, so 
that the Senator can hear it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would rather have the Senator tell me 
what the provision means. 

Mr. SMOOT. It means this: It exempts the city, but it 
does not exempt the private individual. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does it exempt the public utilities? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not. It exempts the city’s share, 
whatever it may be, in a public utility, and there are quite a 
number of them in the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh! It applies only to municipally 
owned concerns? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; wherever they have an interest. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The reason why I am asking the question 
is this: I saw an advertisement a day or two ago in which 
one of the utilities here in Washington was advertising that it 
was exempted from all city taxes, and I was just wondering 
whether or not it was under this provision. It did not read 
that way, but I wanted an explanation of the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I saw such a statement made, and I assure 
the Senator that it is not true. I do not know whether the 
statement related to the street cars in Washington or not, but 
I saw such an advertisement. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Of course, if the provision merely applies 
to municipally owned public utilities, or those in which municl- 
palities have an interest, I have no objection at all to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have not found the amend- 
ment yet, What page is it on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On page 45, lines 8 to 18. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Secretary to state the amend- 
ment. 

Te PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stat 

The Reaptne CLERK, On page 45, it is proposed to strike out 
lines 8 to 18—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask to have the Secretary read what is 
stricken out. 

The Reaping CLERK. It is proposed to strike out the follow- 
ing words: 


the tax upon the income from the operation of such public utility 
shall be collected and paid in the manner and at the rates prescribed 
in this title; but there shall be refunded to such State, Territory, 
or political subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, under 
rules and regulations to be prescribed by the commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, a part of such tax equal to the amount 
by which the share of the income from the operation of such public 
utility accruing to such State, Territory, or political subdivision 
thereof, or the District of Columbia, was reduced by the imposition of 
such tax. 


In lieu of that matter, it is proposed to insert the following: 


no tax shall be levied under the provisions of this title upon the in- 
come derived from operation of such publie utility, so far as the 
payment thereof will impose a loss or burden upon such State, Ter- 


ritory, District of Columbia, or political subdivision; but this provi- 
sion is not intended and shall not be construed to confer upon such 
person any financial gain or exemption or to relieve such person 
from the payment of a tax as provided for in this title upon the 
part or portion of such income to which such person is entitled under 
such contract. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wonder what the effect both 
of the language in the House bill and this amendment would 
be upon a public utility, let us say an electric-light company, 
owned by a city. Does it have any application to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is an- 
2 provision in the bill in which they are exempted en- 

rely. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to vote for any provision, 
either in the bill or in an amendment, that would levy a tax 
upon a municipality. 

Mr. SMOOT. This applies to public utilities where a munici- 
pality has an interest in them. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are such. 

Mr. SMOOT. And there are such. The way the House had 
it, they would be liable to be taxed for whatever interest they 
had in that public utility. This amendment relieves them just 
exactly as the existing law does. 

Mr, NORRIS. I was under the impression, just from the 
reading that I heard at the desk, that there might be a pos- 
sibility that in connection with the operation, for instance, of 
electric lights for a city, if owned by the city or if owned 
partly by the city and partly by a private individual or cor- 
poration, there would be a tax to be paid by the city upon its 
part of the income, provided that income was more than was 
necessary to defray its part of the expenses of operation. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no tax at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, when a city does anything of that 
kind, it necessarily wants to make and ought to make some 
profit out of it in order to lay aside a sinking fund. 

Mr. SMOOT. To pay the bonds. 

Mr. NORRIS. And also to lay aside a surplus to meet the 
cost of accidents, and so forth; and I do not want to levy any 
tax upon any income that goes to a city or a county or a State 
or any subdivision thereof, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that this provision 
does not do that; and they are specifically exempted on page 
44 of the bill, paragraph (7). 

Mr. NORRIS. I will accept the Senator’s statement, of 
course. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah pro- 
poses an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reapinec CLERK. On page 274, after line 10, it is pro- 
posed to add a new section to read as follows: 


Sec. 1131. (a) Section 3195 of the Revised Statutes is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 3195. When any property liable to distraint for taxes is not 
divisible, so as to enable the collector by sale of a part thereof to raise 
the whole amount of the tax, with the costs and charges, the whole 
of such property shall be sold, and the surplus of the proceeds of the 
sale, after making allowance for the amount of the tax, interest, penal- 
ties, and additions thereto, and for the costs and charges of the dis- 
traint and sale, shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States as provided In subdivision (b) of section 3210.” 

(b) Section 3210 of the Revised Statutes is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3210. (a) Except as provided in subdivision (b) the gross 
amount of all taxes, revenues, and collections of whatever nature re- 
ceived or collected by authority of law shall be paid daily into the 
Treasury of the United States under instructions of the Secretary of 
the Treasury as internal-revenue collections by the officer receiving or 
collecting the same without any abatement or deduction on account 
of the salary, compensation, fees, costs, charges, expenses, or claims 
of any description, A certificate of such payment, stating the name 
of the depositor and the specific account on which the deposit was 
made, signed by the treasurer, assistant treasurer, designated de- 
positary, or proper officer of a deposit bank, shall be transmitted to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

“(b) Sums offered in compromise under the provisions of section 
3229 of the Revised Statutes and section 35 of Title II of the na- 
tional prohibition act, sums offered for the purchase of real estate 
under the provisions of section 3208 of the Revised Statutes, and sur- 
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plus proceeds in any distraint sale, after making allowance for the 
amount of the tax, interest, penalties, and additions thereto, and for 
costs and charges of the distraint and sale, shall be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States in a special deposit account in the 
name of the collector making the deposit. Upon acceptance of such 
offer in compromise or offer for the purchase of such real estate, the 
amount so accepted shall be withdrawn by the collector from his 
special deposit account with the Treasurer of the United States and 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States as internal-revenue 
collections. Upon the rejection of any such offer, the commissioner 
shall authorize’ the collector, through whom the amount of such 
ofter was submitted, to refund to the maker of such offer the amount 
thereof. In the case of surplus proceeds from distraint sales the 
commissioner shall, upon application and satisfactory proof in sup- 
port thereof, authorize the collector through whom the amount was 
received to refund the same to the person or persons legally entitled 
thereto.” 


Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, under the present ruling of the 
Comptroller General, offers in compromise even though unac- 
cepted are treated as current receipts of the Treasury and, if 
the offer is not accepted, it requires a refund to return to the 
taxpayer the amount tendered by him as an offer in com- 
promise. This procedure is unnecessarily complicated and 
works to the serious disadvantage of the taxpayer whose offer 
in compromise is rejected by the department. This proposed 
amendment provides that such offers in compromise shall be 
placed in the suspense account and if the offer is accepted the 
amount of the offer shall be covered into the Treasury, but if 
the offer is rejected the amount thereof shall be paid out of the 
suspense account and returned to the taxpayer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from. Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 


The Reapinc CLERK. On page 42, line 24, the Senator from 
Utah proposes to strike out all after the period and to strike 
out lines 1 and 2 on page 43, as follows: 


Items of gross revenue shall be considered to be received in the 
taxable year in which they are ungualifiedly made subject to the de- 
mands of the taxpayer. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the House a provision was 
inserted that items of gross income should be considered to be 
received in the year in which they are unqualifiedly made sub- 
ject to the demand of the taxpayer. This ruling was intended 
to embody in the law the present ruling of the Treasury De- 
partment which requires dividends and bond interest to be in- 
cluded in income when it is subject to demand by the taxpayer. 
It has been found, however, that, although this represents the 
general rule, there are certain exceptions to it. It is thought 
desirable, therefore, to strike out the provision and let it go 
to conference where the proper limitations and exceptions may 
be placed upon it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, REED of Missouri obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Mexico? ‘ 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from New Mexico ad- 
vises me that he has an amendment to offer which will take 
but a moment, and I yield to him, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The amendment which I pro- 
pose is to be inserted on page 17, to strike out lines 4 to 17, 
for the purpose of throwing the subject matter into conference, 
The language which I move be stricken out is as follows: 

(8) If the property (other than stock or securities in a corporation 
a party to a reorganization) was acquired after December 31, 1920, by 
a corporation by the issuance of its stock or securities in connection 
with a transaction described in paragraph (4) of subdivision (b) of sec- 
tion 208 (including, also, cases where part of the consideration for the 
transfer of such property to the corporation was property or money in 
addition to such stock or securities), then the basis shall be the same 
as it would be in the hands of the transferor, increased in the amount 
of gain or decreased in the amount of loss recognized to the transferor 
upon such transfer under the law applicable to the year in which the 
transfer was made. 


Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to allowing the amend- 
ment to go to conference. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah realizes 
the difficulties which pertain to that clause, and it is thought 
by all of us that it should go to conference. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

oe McKINLEY. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaptne Crerx. The Senator from Illinois proposes to 
insert the following: 


That subdiysion (b) of section 1101 of the revenue act of 1917, as 
amended, is amended, to take efect 80 days after this act becomes 
law, to read as follows: 

„(p) In the case of the portion of such publications devoted to ad- 
vertisements the rates per pound or fraction thereof for delivery 
within the several zones applicable to fourth-class matter shall be 
as follows (but where the space devoted to advertisements does not 
exceed 8 per centum of the total space, the rate of postage shall be 
the same as if the whole of such publication was devoted to matter 
other than advertisements): For the first and second zones, 13 cents; 
for the third zone, 2 cents; for the fourth zone, 3 cents; for the fifth 
zone, 33 cents; for the sixth zone, 4 cents; for the seventh zone, 6 
cents; for the eighth zone, 54 cents,” 

Sec. 2. This act shall not be construed to repeal sections 1102 to 
1106, inclusive, of the revenue act of 1917, as amended. 

Src. 3. That nothing in this act shall affect existing law as to free 
circulation or existing rates on second-class mail matter within the 
county of publication, or existing rates on second-class mail matter 
designated as educational, scienftiic, or charitable. 


Mr. EDGE. May I ask the Senator from Illinois if that is 
an amendment proposed to the pending bill? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is. I understand that this amendment 
would set the rates back to what they were under the in- 
crease in 1919. The result would be that for the first and 
second zones the charge would be 1} cents, where it was 2; 
in the third zone it would be 2 cents, where it was 3; in the 
fourth zone it would be 8 cents, where it was 5; in the fifth 
zone it would be 3}, where it was 6; in the sixth zone it would 
be 4, where it Was 7; in the seventh zone it would be 5, where 
it was 9; and in the eighth zone it would be 53, where it was 10. 

As it is represented to me there have been four raises in 
rates since the war. This does not set the rates back to pre- 
war rates, but sets them back to those of 1919, The income of 
1918 for this matter was $11,717,000. After the raise in 1920 
it was $25,100,000. Another raise then brought it up to 
$25,499,000, and in 1922, with another raise, the income fell 
back to $25,197,000. In 1928 it had increased about 10 per 
cent, or to something like $28,000,000. 

The result has been that the very high rates have driven the 
newspapers and the magazines to the railroads and the ex- 
press companies. The circulation has been reduced, and the 
people who are particularly affected are the farmers, who re- 
ceive about 90 per cent of the newspapers and magazines sent 
by mail. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr, President, I hope this amendment will 
not be agreed to as an amendment to the pending bill. I think 
the better way would be to introduce a bill covering this mat- 
ter, have it referred to the proper committee of the Senate, 
let them go into the details as to whether it is a good thing 
to adopt or not, report it to the Senate, and let the Senate act 
upon it. I have a letter from the Postmaster General in re- 
gard to it; but I will content myself at this time by simply 
saying that the committee has undertaken to keep everything 
out of this bill of a retroactive nature, and also new legislation 
that does not affect directly the producing of revenue for the 
Government. 

There is a committee appointed to handle such matters as 
this. Every change that has been made has been one recom- 
mended by that committee, and this one should be considered 
by that committee rather than have it put upon a revenue bill. 

Mr, EDGE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. I may say, supplementing what the Senator 
from Utah has said, that the Congress appropriated half a 
million dollars at the last session for the purpose of enabling 
the Post Office Department to make an investigation to ascer- 
tain the cost of the service in its various departments. I am 
a member of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and we have been giving a great deal of consideration recently 
to the necessity of raising the salaries in the Postal Service. 
In connection with that, we have likewise considered increas- 
ing the revenues. A report which is before the Senate states 
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that after careful Inquiry the committee felt that they did not 
have sufficient information upon which to base any changes in 
the rates until the cost ascertainment had been completed. 

These changes may be justified. I am not speaking in oppo- 
sition to the return to the former rates; but I do not feel that 
the Senate at this time is sufficiently well informed as to the 
eost of the various departments of the Postal Service to vote 
intelligently upon the amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I gather from the statement of the Senator 
from Illnois that it is the view of those who have studied 
the question that this amendment would produce a greater 
revenue than is produced by the present rates. Therefore I 
am curious to know what interest the Senator from New 
Jersey would have in further studying it, if it would increase 
the revenues. 

Mr. EDGE. The interest of the Senator from New Jersey 
is that he wants to have accurate information. I do not 
think we are sufficiently informed to justify us in accepting 
this conclusion. without having a report from the Post Office 
Department in the matter. It is a mere matter of having full 
business information. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Of course I did not intend to insinuate 
that the Senator was not giving it the kind of intelligent con- 
sideration it ought to have, but what I meant to say was that 
the statement of the Senator from Illinois would indieate that 
as we have raised the rates we have gotten less revenue. I 
think all of us will agree, that there is a point in a tax bill and 
a point in a post-office rifle which is beyond a figure which will 
produce revenue. If you make iteunprofitable for people to do 
business, they will not do it. I infer that such a point was 
reached, from the statement ef the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. EDGE. I thoroughly agree with the principle enunciated 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway} in that lust 
statement—that you can go to a point in taxation where less 
revenue will be brought in than if the rate is left at a certain 
modest point. That applies to surtaxes as well: 

Mr, CARAWAY. I thoroughly agree with the Senator from 
New Jersey that that is true. 

Mr. EDGE. But on this particular matter I may say in con- 
clusion that I did not rise with the idea of gefting inte a dis- 
cussion of the subject at this time, because I frankly admit I 
am not sufficiently informed. As chairman of the subeommittee 
dealing with the question, I have asked the Post Office Depart- 
ment for full information. They frankly admitted that they 
would not be prepared to give full information until about the 
end of the fiscal year, when they expect to have a complete 
report showing the result under the appropriations made by the 
last Congress, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I do not want this impor- 
tant matter to get tied up with the question of raising salaries, 
There ought to be no tax en information. There eught to be 
the freest circulation of periodicals. The Senator from Illinois 
made the statement—and I take it he would not have made it 
unless he had information that warranted him in knowing he 
is correct—that it largely tends to restrict the circulation of 
papers in agricultural communities, who more particularly use 
the post office. For the largest deliveries from city to city they 
use the express, but publications going into the homes of farm- 
ers necessarily must go through the mail, and therefore it is a 
direct tax at higher rates upon the sources of infermation of 
the agricultural communities, I would therefore very much like 
to see the suggestion of the Senator from Illinois incorporated 
in the bill. It may not have great relation to it, but it has 
something to do with the burden of government. 

Mr. EDGE. The suggestion of the Senator from MDlinois 
may have great merit, and I do not want to place myself 
in the position of being opposed to it if the facts were before 
the Senate upon whieh we could base a real business judg- 
ment. I can only repeat that I think at this time we are not 
in possession of all the facts and it would be a mistake to 
add this as more or less of a rider to a revenue producing bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call attention to 
the total revenues for the years 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922. 
Those were the years that were affected by the last change 
in the law. In 1919 there was an inerease of 5.91 per cent 
over the previous year. In 1920 there was an increase of 
19.81 over the previous year. In 1921 there was an increase 
of 6.02 per cent over the previous year. In 1922 there was 
an. increase of 4.61 per cent over the previous year. There 
has been no year that there has not been an increase over 
the preceding year. The amount of the increases: in dol 
lars, and cents could be given, but we have not the facts, 
as stated by the Senator from New Jersey, to cover the whole 
subject matter. I think the facts ought to be had before we 


adopt such an amendment. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. T realize the sometimes lack of wisdom 
in trying to inject a schedule or a rate or a matter into a 
revenue bill when we have not the full matter in our minds. 
I am making no pretense of being an expert on taxation, but I 
would Uke to say this generally: I think it is so important 
that there be no tax on information, that the people ought 
to be permitted to get their papers and magazines and the 
things that come to them at as low a rate as possible, that 
it would be wise to accept this proposal in the bill, and when 
the bill is ready that covers salary increases, which the 
Senator from New Jersey has mentioned, if then it was found 
to be unwise to have done this, it could be legislated out. 
an we may not get the opportunity if we do not embrace 
t now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to inquire with 
regard to the increase. The Senator from Utah gave the in- 
formation that there bad been a certain increase in the reyenne 
from the Post Office Department. The amendment only applies 
to certain functions of that department, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the figures I quoted only apply to second- 
class mail matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The same as already involved: 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr, FLETCHER. There is now a proposal to reduce those 
rates? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. ` 

Mr. FLETCHER. Has the Senator any information from 
the department as to what effect that would have on the 
revenues? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not. The Senator from New Jersey 
has already stated that we can not get that information until 
nearly the close of the fiseal year. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to propound an in- 
quiry to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstcoor] or the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] or the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Srentine] or some other Senator who can give the 
information. In common with every other Member of the 
Senate, I have been having much correspondence from people 
about rates of postage. It has been my understanding that 
there is a joint commission or committee that is going into the 
whole question and carefully examining the facts, and that the 
commission or committee will be in position to report at some 
time in the not far distant future. If that is the case, it seems 
to me the determination of this matter ought to be put off 
until we have the facts. Is there any such commission? 

Mr. STERLING. There is no such commission for that 
purpose, but it is a matter that should, I think, come before the 
Conunittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. The Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads are contemplating even now 
going into the whole matter of rates. A very comprehensive 
salary bill has already heen reported to the Senate by the 
Senator from New Jersey, he being at the head of a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads having that in charge. In view of the fact that addi- 
tional revenue. will have fo be raised for the purpose of 
meeting the increased salaries provided for in that bill, the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads will take up and 
consider the question of rates on the different classes of mail 


matter. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is it not a fact that the Post Office Depart- 
ment itself is now conducting an inquiry to get at the faets in 
the matter? s 

Mr. STERLING, Certainly. I am glad the Senator called 
attention to that point. The Post Office Department is endeav- 
oring to ascertain the cost of carrying, handling, and distrib- 
uting the different classes of mail. We are waiting for some 
information from the department on that question. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Is it not a fact that the increases in rates 
have brought in no additional money, that in 1920 the income 
was $25,000,000, that the increase in 1921 only added $400,000, 
and that in 1922 it dropped back to $25,195,000; in other words, 
that the rate is now so high that they do not use the mail for 
general distribution; but the farmer, who has to use the mails, 
is compelled to pay the higher increased rates? 

Mr. STERLING. I can not quite answer the question whether 
those are the facts, because I do not know. I have seen no 
report from the Post Office Department to that effect. 
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Mr. EDGE. The report is promised to the committee within 
the next two months. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I notice the Senator’s statement that they 
are going into the whole question, The thing I wanted to sug- 
gest was that it looked like we might find some source of rev- 
_ enue instead of taxing the source of the information of the 
people who are compelled to depend upon their papers and 
magazines, If we are going to increase everybody’s wages— 
and I am expressing no opinion adverse to that—we ought to 
find some other source of revenue than a higher rate upon 
periodicals which go to the people residing in rural communi- 
ties. Then it is exactly where you place it, if you raise or 
maintain the present high rates on publications. 

Mr, STERLING. I appreciate what the Senator from Ar- 
kansas said in that regard, and it is a matter that will be 
considered by the committee. It has already been informally 
discussed in connection with the question of rates on parcel 
post whether they should be increased or not, and if so, to 
what extent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why would it not be well—at least it 
would be a fine experiment—to let it go into this bill and see 
what effect it will have, and by the time the committee is 
ready to consider the bill to which the Senator from South 
Dakota has referred we would have some actual information 
as to what a reduced rate might produce in the way of revenue? 
I am sure that we could raise the rates until they cease to be 
productive of revenue, until they dry up the yery source from 
which we collect revenue. That sounds like such good Re- 
publican doctrine that it seems to me it ought to appeal to 
Senators on the other side of the aisle, 

Mr. STERLING. The Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads are considering kindred questions; and because they are 
necessarily interested in providing revenue, it ought to be a 
subject for that committee to consider. I am opposed to the 
amendment on that ground, and on that ground alone. 

Mr. WILLIS. All I want to say about the amendment is 
this: It may be if we had an opportunity to ascertain the facts 
that we all would support the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. But it seems to me that the question of the 
reduction of rates of postage on the different classes of mail 
matter is so delicate and so important that we ought not to 
undertake just in an offhand fashion to change those rates. 
It may very well be, after the matter has been looked into 
by the Post Office Department and by the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, that the rates will be found to be 
reasonable and equitable and just, but it seems to me it is not 
a good way to transact the public business here upon a great 
bill upon another subject to undertake to adjust postal rates. 

Because of the lack of information, because of the fact that 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads is now giving 
attention to the matter and that it is a subject properly be- 
longing to that committee, and because the Post Office Depart- 
ment itself is at the present time conducting an important in- 
quiry to get at the facts so we may pass a just bill, it seems 
to me it would be unwise legislation to adopt the amendment 
in this form. 

Mr. McKINLEY and Mr. HARRISON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yleld; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WILLIS, , I yield first to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McKINLEY, If the amounts of money received in 1920, 
1921, and 1922 were all practically the same, and in the mean- 
time there haye been two raises which fall practically alto- 
gether on the farmer, who has to receive this matter through 
the mails, would it not be well to put the rate back? It makes 
no difference in dollars and cents. Would it not be better to 
put it back to the lower rate? 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator were absolutely sure of all 
the matters he alleges as facts, that might be true; but, I re- 
peat, there has been no report upon the matter, and the ques- 
tion of postal rates on the different classes of mallable matter 
is a very delicate and difficult thing. It is a difficult matter to 
appraise the elements of cost entering into the transportation 
of the mails, 

My point is that in the consideration of a great bill relating 
to another subject it is unwise legislation to bring in an amend- 
ment that may have very important results that can not now 
be perceived. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator now yield 
to me? 

Mr. WILLIS. 
on the subject. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
ask him a question? 


I yield the floor. That is all I wanted to say 


Before the Senator takes his seat may I 


Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. We have taken the tax off of telegrams 
and telephone messages, off of automobile parts, off of motion 
pictures to a certain extent, and refused to tax radios and radio 
parts. No report was had in reference to those matters. It is 
merely a question of removing a tax in a bill that seeks to 
reduce the taxes on the people. This reduction of rates to a 
pre-war basis, as I understand the amendment, only carries 
out the theory that we were following with reference to tele- 
graph and telephone messages, motion pictures, radio parts, 
and so on. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator, of course, understands that 
there is quite a difference in the cases he cites. The question 
of the adjustment of postal rates on the different classes of 
mail matter is quite a different thing from a tax upon a radio 
recelver or an automobile. e 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not care whether the term “rates” 
or “taxes” be used; it means the same thing. 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, without pretending to be 
an expert on this question, let me observe that from the begin- 
ning I have never had any admiration for the zoning system 
of postal rates as applied to newspapers or to any other publi- 
cation carrying information; but we have had it for some 
years, and I suppose it will be some years before we can get 
rid of it. 

There is no doubt whatsoever, Mr. President, that the pres- 
ent rates are too high. The more prominent publications of 
the country are to a great extent excluded from getting sub- 
scriptions from persons living in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
zones. The cost of postage when the publication is carried to 
that distance is so great that the newspaper or the magazine 
can not pay it and still sell the publication at its ordinary sub- 
scription rates to the recipients. I have a letter here from one 
of the managers of a great metropolitan daily in which is 
brought to my attention the effect of some of these high rates. 
I beg leave to read extracts from that letter, especially for the 
information of members of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, for to me the thing seems perfectly simple to 
understand. This letter states: 


The present rates—war taxes—imposed on the newspapers in the 
revenue act of 1917 are excessive and unjust both in themselves and 
by comparison with rates for other classes of postal matter. 

The Post Office Department actually loses revenue by these prohib- 
itive rates, the newspapers being forced to use express, baggage, and 
automobile services wherever possible, This paper alone for these 
services pays from $200,000 to $300,000 annually, which formerly 
went to the post office. 


I interpolate that it makes no money for the Government 
when we drive these publications out of the Postal Service as a 
means of distribution, 


The imposition of postal rates which seriously curtail the circulation 
of newspapers in other sections of the country than their own is con- 
trary to public policy and national interest, 


To that statement I heartily subscribe. 

Mr. CARAWAY., The high rates actually prevent people 
from being able to get newspapers and periodicals which are 
published in other sections of the country, so that they may 
keep abreast of the common thought. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have suspected that that was the 
principal reason back of the original zoning plan, This letter 
continues: 


New Vork newspapers are more concerned than those of other States 
because its newspapers are more national in their character and cir- 
culation. 

I think that can not be truthfully denied, I think you will 
agree that an increased circulation of New York newspapers is 
not a bad influence in our national affairs, 


The postal rates on newspapers under the zone law are 1} cents per 
pound on news matter and from 2 to 10 cents per pound on advertising 
matter. ‘These rates are 250 per cent higher than the old rates, This 
paper pays in the neighborhood of $400,000 a year more than under the 
old second-class rate. 


And remember, Mr. President, that in addition to that 
$400,000 a year this one newspaper pays between $200,000 and 
$300,000 for automobile, baggage, and express service in order to 
reach the more distant zones. 


Newspaper rates are the only postal rates increased since the war to 
a point higher than they were either before or during the war. This 
increase, too, in the face of practices adopted by the newspapers which 
enable the post offices to handle newspapers at less expense proportion- 
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ately than any other class of mail. The newspapers save the Post 
Office Department all terminal and routing expenses of every kind. On 
the bulk of newspaper mail in the first and second zone the services 
performed by the Post Office Department are no more than simple bag- 
gage services, Newspaper mail does not go through the post office 
either at the shipping point or at destination, being delivered by the 
publisher at the terminal and taken by the newsdealer on arrival; yet 
the lowest present newspaper rate of the Post Office Department is $2 a 
hundred pounds; the express rate within 500 miles, covering three 
postal zones, Is $1 a hundred, and the baggage rate 80 to 60 cents. 


How can we expect the newspapers to use the mails when 
they get other service at half the price? No wonder the revy- 
enue of the Post Office Department shows no increase worthy 
of the name, in spite of a doubling of the pre-war rates on 
newspapers. i 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Is it not also unjust in this respect that 
the farmer must use the mail and can not get the advantage of 
the low baggage and express rates of which those who live in 
the city have the benefit? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think that is true; I think the present 
system operates to provide unequal distribution of reading mat- 
ter for which the entire American people have a real need. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr, GERRY. Can the Senator tell us whether the former 
second-cliss mail rates were remunerative? Did they pay for 
the expense incurred? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I have not those figures with me. I 
know that the increase in the rates has not increased the 
revenue. 

Mr. GERRY. But, Independent of that, what has been the 
result? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There has been an increase in revenue. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The increase is not worthy of the name. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just stated the amount aud given the 
percentages by which the revenues have been increased over the 
preceding years. s 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator believe that a don- 
bling of postage rate which increases the revenue only 4 per 
cent is good business? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah has not said that at all. 
and those are not the facts in the case. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought I heard the Senator read 
that in one year the receipts increased 4 per cent over the 
preceding year? 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1919 the increase was 5.19 per cent, in 1920 
it was 19.81 per cent, in 1921 it was 6.02 per cent, in 1922 it 
was 4.61 per cent. All those percentages.represent increases 
over*the year preceding. So there has been an increase begin- 
ning in 1919 of 5.91 per cent over the preceding year, of 19.81 
per cent the next year, of 6.02 per cent the next year, and of 
4.61 per cent the next year. I Will say that I think the whole 
question ought to be settled, and if the Post Office Committee 
finds that the rates ought to be decreased I will vote for such 
a decrease, no matter what may come, if it is right; but this 
is not the proper pluce to provide for such legislation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is a question of policy, but I am 
endeavoring to place before the Senate, probably in an inade- 
quate way, certain facts as they affect some of the publications 
of the country. This is not the first time this question has 
heen discussed in the Senate. I have been here for more than 
nine years, and I have heard it discussed most exhaustively at 
least three times, and every discussion has resulted, as I recall, 
in maintaining the increased rates, and no good has been done 
by it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, is the fact that there has not 
been any increase in income conclusive that the higher rates 
have brought about that result? In other words, we are now 
comparing, as I recall the figures of the Senator from Illinois, 
the present conditions with those before the war. I am not 
entirely informed, but there is a question in my mind if this 
type of publications has been as freely distributed, whether by 
one kind of carrier or another, since the war. In order to form 
a definite conclusion we must have all the facts. I do not 
know, but it seems to me we can not merely accept the gross 
amount of income as being entirely conclusive. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if the statement made 
by the Senator from Utah a while ago that the increase in 
receipts one year over another has apparently, as I recall, 
averaged from 4 to 6 per cent is correct, and that state of 


affairs is the result of having doubled the postage rates on a 
5 class of mail matter, I claim that doubling the rates is 
a failure. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY, The question of expediency has been raised 
by the Senator from Utah. We struck the tax off telegrams 
and telephone messages because they were sources of informa- 
tion. If it were appropriate to strike the tax off of those 
instrumentalities, why would it not be appropriate to relieve 
second-class mail matter, which is a source of information, 
from the extra burden it carries? Is there not an analogy 
between the two? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think, other things being equal, that 
is a logical conclusion. I do not think that a reduction in 
postal rates will reduce the revenue, becduse I think there 
would be many more pieces of mail carried. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would certainly tend to disseminate 
information. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. T have referred to one newspaper alone 
that spends between $200,000 and $300,000 annually to get its 
newspapers into a portion of the country where the postal rates 
are prohibitive. Why not have the Post Office Department get 
some of that money? That is my contention. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not think that result follows in the case of 
the parcel post, as I believe the Senator will agree, If he win 
investigate it. The parcel-post rates to-day, in my judgment, 
would stand a considerable increase and the revenues of the 
Government would be greatly increased thereby. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Ido not think the Senator would insist 
that a newspaper should be delivered by parcel post: That 
service would scarcely be worth while for the delivery of a 
daily newspaper. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, from the information I have, this 
amendment ought to be adopted. If it shall not be adopted 
now, it will be a long time before the parties who are entitled 
to its benefits can possibly receive them. It is true the depart- 
ment is looking into this matter, but certainly another session 
will intervene before we can secure a report. 

In my section of the country large quantities of newspapers 
and periodicals are being delivered by trucks instead of being 
carried through the mail, and, as a consequence, the Govern- 
ment is losing the postage which would otherwise be derived. 
I trust that the amendment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mlinois. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceetied to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoov]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senutor from Vermont [Mr. GREENE], 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COLT. Has the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
TRAMMELL] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. COLT. I have a pair with that Senator. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. Being a newspaper publisher, and therefore 
pecuniarily interested in the result of this vote, I withhold my 
vote. 4 

Mr, OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
observe that my pair, the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] is absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Mayrrern], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to announce that if the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwaups] were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harretp] to the junior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Epwarpbs], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. BALL] to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and 
will let my vote stand. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] is paired with the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. McCorartck], 
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Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] on account of illness. 
The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 18—as follows: 


YEAS—55 
Adams Ernst Ladd Shields 
Asburst McKellar 1 
Bayard Ferris McKinley Simmo: 
Brandegee Fietcher McNary Smith 
Brookhart Frazier Moses Stanfield 
Bro eorge Neely Stephens 
Bruce Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Bursum Harris ddie Wadsworth 
Cameron Harrison verman Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Heflin Iston alsh, Mont. 
Copeland Johnson, Calif, Ransdell Watson 
Dale Johnson, Minn, d. Mo. Weller 
Dial Keyes Robinson Wheeler 
Dill King Sheppard 
NAYS—18 

Borah Gerry Norris Spencer 
Colt J Pepper Sterling 
Curtis Jones, Wash Phipps Willis 
Edge Kendrick eed, Pa, 2 
Fess Lodge Smoot 

NOT VOTING—23 
Ball Glass Lenroot Shortridge 
Capper Greene McCormick Stanley 
Couzens Harreld McLean mmell 
Cummins Howell Mayfield Underwood 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Owen Warren 
Elkins La Follette Pittman 


So Mr. Mekixtxv's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL subsequently said: Mr. President, I was 
temporarily absent from the Chamber on official business at 
the time the vote was taken on the McKinley amendment to 
the revenue bill. I desire the Record to show, however, that I 
was paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 
That pair was observed, and was stated when the vote was 
taken, but I also desire to state that I was in favor of the 
amendment and should have voted for it had I been present and 
permitted to vote. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I offer the amendments which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be 
stated. 

The Reaptnc Cerk. To section 214, subsection 10, add as 
subsection (B): 

(B) In the case of lands managed for the production of crops of 
timber all expenditures pertaining to such management, including 
expenditures for protection, taxes, administration, planting, culture, 
et cetera, or at the option of the owner acting consistently from year to 
year, such expenditures may be capitalized: Provided, That in the 
case of such expenditures for planting and/or culture there may be 
deducted in any one year not to exceed $15,000 or 15 per cent of the 
net income of the taxpayer computed without the benefit of this sub- 
section, whichever is greater. If and to the extent that such ex: 
penditures are capitalized they shall be added to and shall form a part 
of the basis used in the determination of depletion, or of gain or loss 
from sale, exchange, destruction, or other disposal of the timber to 
which such expenditures pertain. 


To section 214, subsection 10, add as subsection (0): 


(C). One-half only of the net income resulting from and allocable to 
the conversion, utilization, sale, or other disposal of timber from or 
together with lands managed in good faith for the production of crops 
of timber shall be used in determining the net income subject to tax: 
Provided, That this subsection shall apply only to trees left for seed, 
to trees left for further growth, and/or to second-growth timber 
produced by natural and/or artificial means. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the object of this amendment is 
to encourage reforestation, in order that the forests of the coun- 
try shall not be depleted and that a system of reforestation 
shall be established in the United States. The amendment is 
designed to encourage that which everybody in the United States 
desires to have encouraged; and I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire if he has any estimate as to the probable 
cost or diminution of revenne to the Government, and the prob- 
able number of those who may take advantage of the provisions 
of this amendment? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, that is an estimate wholly im- 
possible to obtain; but the opinion of the Select Committee on 
Reforestation, as a result of whose labors these amendments 
were produced, is that the amount of money involved to the 
Federal Treasury will be comparatively slight. 

The great benefit which is sought to be obtained from these 
amendments is to set an example for State legislation along 
these lines. The Select Committee on Reforestation discovered 
two principal elements militating against the extension of the 


forest cover and operating very directly upon the destruction of 
the forest cover, to wit, the depredations by fire and the exces- 
sive carrying charge necessitated by taxes upon timberlands. 

The constant effort of the committee as it journeyed about 
the country taking testimony was to exert persuasion upon 
local forest authorities, upon local tax authorities, upon mem- 
bers of legislatures, as the committee came in contact with 
such, to the end that the State taxation laws should be so 
drawn as to encourage the growing of timber as a crop, so that 
the country might be assured of a constant supply of this most 
useful material and fast-disappearing material, I may add; 
and it was. deemed by some of us on the committee that if the 
Federal Government was to seek to apply pressure upon local 
legislative groups to that end it was certainly Incumbent upon 
the Federal Government itself to do something with its own 
tax laws to show good faith and to set an example of the type 
of legislation which might produce this result. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for his re- 
sponse to my inquiry, and I desire to submit one or two observa- 
tions apropos of his statement. 

Many landable and altruistic purposes are projected from 
time to time, for which, of course, only words of commenda- 
tion- should be uttered; but this seems to me to be a scheme 
and I do not use the word at all offensively—a project to use 
the taxing power for the purpose of securing a result which all 
would concede to be beneficial. It is a matter of fact that too 
little attention has been paid by the States to the question of 
reforestitien, as a result of which we are lacking in some 
parts of our country in an adequate timber supply, and doubt- 
less unless some steps shall be taken by the States in a few 
years we may be lacking in many species of timber which are 
yery necessary, if not indispensable, in our industrial and eco- 
nomie development. 

However, may it be said, for many years, particularly since 
Mr. Roosevelt began talking about conservation of natural 
resources, the cry has gone out almost constantly that next 
year or the year following would see an end to our coal sup- 
plies and our timber supplies. We now find that we have coal 
enough to last for millions of years. I concede that our timber 
supply in a few years will be inadequate; but the point I am 
trying to make is that we too often use the taxing power— 
which ought to be used only for the purpose of getting reve- 
nue, and only reyenue sufficient for the purposes of the Govern- 
meént—to accomplish some other object. We accomplish in an 
indirect way that which is not permissible if we properly in- 
terpret the taxing power of the Government. 

Under the taxing power of the Government we have done 
many things that could only be justified as a police measure, 
if Congress had the power, and it did not have it. We have 
converted the taxing power of the Government into a basis for 
police regulations, That is mere general observation. 

In this particular instance the able, conscientious worker, 
the Senator from New Hampshire, seeks to increase the re- 
forestation of certain lands of our country by the use of the 
taxing power of the Government. It is true we do not tax, but 
we create exemptions. It was argued here the other day with 
very great force by the Senator from Missouri and the Senator 
from Arkansas and other able Senators that when we denied 
certain exemptions with respect to the dividends derived from 
tax-exempt securities, it was direct taxation, or, rather, dis- 
crimination against them, and was a species of direct taxation. 
So now we invoke the taxing power of the Government for the 
promotion of reforestation. That there shonld be reforestation 
goes without saying. How shall it be accomplished? Ob- 
viously, not by indirect methods—by the application of the tax- 
ing power of the Government. 

The chairman of the committee, however, has accepted the 
amendment for the committee, and I sup it will go to con- 
ference. I only want to express my dissent from the proposi- 
tion that we may use the taxing power of the Government for 
the purpose of accomplishing objects, no matter how worthy 
and meritorious, which may not in a proper interpretation of 
the Constitution be undertaken by the Federal Government. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. KING, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It strikes me that we have used the tax- 
ing power for so many evil purposes, if we find some worthy 
purposes the Senator ought not to object to it. 

Mr. KING. I think there is very much in what the Senator 


says. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I quite agree with what the 
Senator from Utah has said about the various methods of em- 
broidery which haye been applied to the taxing power, and to 
other functions of the Government. Nobody who has witnessed 
the course of legislation here and in the State capitals would 
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hesitate for a moment to share fully all the views expressed by 
the Senator from Utah as to the departures which have been 
made by the lawmaking bodies from the purposes of the 
founders. 

The Senator called attention to one or two things. I was 
amazed that he did not point out how we are gradually making 
the organic law, not only of the country but of the States, 
a mere collection of police regulations. 

However, Mr. President, I have been very much surprised 
that the Senator from Utah should have chosen this particular 
piece of legislation as a basis for the observations which he 
advanced, because in the labors of the select committee on re- 
forestation, taking testimony, as that committee did, in more 
than half of the States of the Union, in each of the States 
where the forest problem presents itself in any acute manner 
it became our duty to study the body of State legislation con- 
nected with this whole problem of reforestation, and we found 
that a few States had taken advanced positions regarding the 
taxation of timberlands to the end of supplying to them- 
selves as constant a supply of timber material as might be had 
from their remaining forest area. It so happened that two of 
the States which had acted in this enlightened manner were 
the State of Utah and the State of New Hampshire, where 
legislation exactly of the character proposed here had been 
enacted, 

The legislation in force in Utah was drawn by the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah some years ago, and the legislation 
in force in the State of New Hampshire was drawn by the 
more humble Member of this body now addressing the Chair. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Permit me just to say this, that I was for 
the measure, but I hope Senators will permit me to withdraw. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. I think perhaps the first bill I had the honor 
of introducing in the legislature, when I was younger than I 
am now, was a bill which was proper under the power of the 
State in dealing with local and domestic affairs. That bill 
gave certain credits to farmers and to other landowners 
against their taxes proportioned to the number of trees of a 
certain character which they would plant. I am glad to say 
that the act was quite beneficial, and a number of States took 
advantage of the example set by that very young State; and 
I think it has been of considerable advantage. But the power 
of the Federal Government to tax is one thing, and the power 
of the State is another. 

Mr. MOSES. Quite true, Mr. President; but one conclusion 
which was constantly and most forcibly brought to the atten- 
tion of the Select Committee on Reforestation was that the ques- 
tion of assuring a timber supply for the country was passing 
out of the zone of State influence and authority and was be- 
coming a purely national problem. In other words, watching 
the progress, the movement westward, of the center of the 
lumber industry, first from New England, thence to the Hud- 
son River, thence to Michigan, thence to the Northwest, and 
now on the edges of the Pacific coast, having come to the jump- 
ing-off place, when there is no further movement for it to 
make in the western direction, the problem becomes one which 
the National Legislature most properly can attack. The views 
which the committee found enforced upon them, no matter 
what might have been their initial opinions when they under- 
took the inquiry, were views that brought us to realize that 
the Federal Government must take aflirmative steps by in- 
creasing its activity in the line of fire protection, of the ex- 
tension of the public forests, in the higher utilization of the 
timber territory of the public lands and of the national forests, 
and in pointing the way for the State legislatures so to re- 
form their statutes that the element of taxation might be 
brought in as a considerable incentive and inducement toward 
the growing of timber as a crop. 

Believing as I did about the subject, I could see no other 
way in which the Congress could undertake such action for the 
benefit of the States and for the encouragement of the States, 
and looking toward the solution of this problem, which I regard 
as wholly national, and which I know to be growing more 
acute, than to present an amendment to this bill, so as to set 
up a standard to which the Stafe legislatures might repair, 
and I am very glad the chairman of the committee takes that 
view of it and accepts the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there seems to be such 
strong sentiment for the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire, who has given much study to this 
important question of reforestation, that I merely desire to 
sa 


y 
Mr. MOSES. The Senator himself was a member of the 
committee, 
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Mr. HARRISON. I simply desire to Say, as a member of 
the committee when this matter was broached, I was one of 
the members of the committee who voted against the proposi- 
tion, and consequently I shall vote against the amendment at 
this time. 

The ee pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. CUMMINS). The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 252 the Senator from Minne- 
Sota moves to insert the following after line 16: 


Sec. 1113 A. A refund or abatement of taxes paid or assessed or to 
be assessed under the revenue act of 1916, the revenue act of 1917, 
the revenue act of 1918, and the revenue act of 1921, subject to the 
limitations therein provided, shall be granted to any farmers’ or 
other mutual hail, cyclone, or fire insurance company if otherwise 
exempt under paragraph 10 of section 11(a) of the revenue act of 
1916 and the revenue act of 1917, and paragraph (10) of section 231 
of the revenue act of 1918 and the revenue act of 1921, without any 
requirement that such above-mentioned organization be of a purely 
local character. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, this amendment means so 
much to the farmers’ mutual fire, hail, lightning, and tornado 
insurance companies, having over $10,000,000,000 of insurance 
in 18 States, that I am going to ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for a few minutes while I explain the amendment. 

This amendment proposes to refund or abate taxes paid or 
assessed, or to be assessed, under the revenue laws of 1916, 
1917, 1918, and 1921, to farmers’ or other mutual hail, cyclone, 
or fire insurance companies, under certain conditions. : 

No doubt you will be under the impression from the read- 
ing of this amendment that it involves a refund of large sums 
of money from the Treasury, but such is not the case, as I 
shall show later. No doubt it will occur to you at once that 
this amendment would be retroactive, and would excuse cer- 
tain companies from paying a large amount of income tax 
that should have been paid a long time ago. I shall endeavor 
to show that this amendment is not retroactive, but a pro- 
vision that will repea! a retroactive ruling recently made by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the effect of which 
ruling is that over 2,000 purely mutual insurance companies 
which ever since 1916, until recently, have been held by re- 
peated rulings not to be subject to an income tax, are now 
called upon to pay income taxes, heavy penalties, and inter- 
est from the year 1916 up to the present time, Under these 
circumstances this amendment can not be said to be retroac- 
tive, but simply a provision to prevent the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue from carrying out a retroactive ruling that 
has the force of law, compelling these insurance companies to 
pay a so-called income tax for the eight years last past. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When was the ruling to which the Senator 
has referred made? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. About a year ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The law had been the same as it was 
under the acts of 1916, 1917, and 1918, and no tax had been 
assessed against these companies? Were there any rulings 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that they were not subject 
to tax? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Oh, yes; the question had been ruled 
upon by the Treasury from year to year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The tax had not been collected because the 
Secretary of the Treasury ruled that they were not subject to 
tax? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I shall cover that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply wanted to understand what the 
Senator said. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, without any recent change in the law, 
about a year ago the Secretary reversed himself and now holds 
that the companies are subject to tax under these several 
cases? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. The Senator is correctly informed. 

Before the adoption of the revenue law of 1916 representa- 
tives of 10 leading mutual insurance companies appeared before 
the House Ways and Means Committee and presented their 
claims as to why they should be exempt from paying any in- 
come taxes on their receipts. It must be borne in mind that 
the income of farmers’ mutual insurance companies consists 
solely of assessments, dues, and fees collected from members 
for the sole purpose of paying their losses and expenses and 
that no profit whatever is made by the company itself. The 
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House Ways and Means Committee agreed that these mutual 
insurance companies should be exempt, and the following pro- 
vision was placed in the revenue law of 1916: 


Src. 11 (a). That there shall not be taxed under this title any in- 
come received by any 
. * * b * * * 

Tenth. Farmers’ or other mutual bail, cyclone, or fire insurance com- 
pany, mutnul ditch or irrigation company, mutual or cooperative tele- 
phone company, or Ike organization of a purely local character, the in- 
come of which consists solely of assessments, dues, and fees collected 
from members for the sole purpose of meeting its expenses. 


Under the interpretation then made of the law the farmers’ 
mutual insurance companies were exempt as long as their in- 
come consisted solely of assessments, dues, and fees used for the 
sole purpose of meeting expenses, and it seems to me that this 
is the only reasonable Interpretation that can be placed upon 
this law. 

Practically the same exemption was incorporated in the 
1917 revenue act as well as the revenue acts of 1918 and 1921. 
Under these laws the office of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue issued rulings from time to time, and letters to prac- 
tically all the companies, holding that as long as the income 
came from the sources and were used for the purposes men- 
tioned in said act or acts, the companies were not liable for any 
income taxes. I will give a brief statement as to the rulings: 

I will say to the Senate that I have gone in great detail into 
the history of the rulings and revenue acts as affecting these 
companies in order to clear up the confusion that seems to 
haye prevailed concerning this form of legislation. 

The first regulations relating to the exemption of mutual 
insurance companies under the revenue act of 1916 are as 
follows: 

Regulation 33, article 69, page 51, issued in 1918: 


Art. 69. Mutual insurance companies, ete.: The organizations men- 
tioned in paragraph “ tenth” of section 11, act of September 8, 1916, as 
amended, are specifically exempt provided that their entire income 
consists solely of assessments, dues, and fees collected from members 
for the sole purpose of meeting expenses incurred in pursuance of the 
purpose for Which organized. If any of such organizations have income 
from any other source other than assessments, dues, and fees, such 
income will be held to be subject to tax, and the orgunizntions receiving 
the same will be required to make returns and to pay any tax thereby 
shown to be due. 


Regulation 45, 1919 edition, contained in article 521 the fol- 
lowing sentence: 


The phrase “of a purely local character” qualifies “only like or- 
ganizations.” 


Regulation 45, 1920 edition, as issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, contained in article 521 the same sentence, 

Regulation 45, 1921 edition, contained the same sentence in 
article 521, adding the following explanatory matter: 


An organization of purely local character is one whose business ac- 
tivities are confined to a particular community, place, or district, irre- 
spective, however, of political subdivisions, 

The word “ purely” intensifies and limits “local,” and indicates a 
clear intention on the part of Congress to exempt from taxation only 
such ‘like organizations’ as are entirely and unqualifiediy “ local” 
in their operations, 


The exemption of the 1921 law is as follows, almost word 
for word the same as the 1916 provision: 


Src, 231. That the following organizations shall be exempt from 
taxes under this title: 
* * Ld „ > s » 
(10) Farmers‘ or other mutual hail, cyclone, or fire insurance com- 
panies, mutual ditch or irrigation companies, mutual or cooperative 
telephone companies, or like organizations of a purely local character, 
the income of which conslsts solely of assessments, dues, and fees 
collected from members for the sole purpose of meeting expenses. 


The new ofticial interpretation of this paragraph which 
causes all this trouble is found in article 521, regulation No. 
62, and the part of which article that affects farmers’ com- 
panies or changes certain rulings as to farmers’ companies is 
as follows: 

An organization of a “purely local character” is one whose bual- 
ness activities are confined to a particular community, place, or dis- 
trict, irrespective, however, of political subdivisions. The word 
purely“ intensifies and limits local“ and indicates a clear inten- 
tion on the part of Congress to exempt from taxation only such organi- 
gations as are entirely and unqualifiedly “local” in their operation. 


That is the ruling that has caused all the trouble. The rul- 


ing of the commissioner entirely repeals all former rulings 


made with reference to these companies during the six years 
following the adoption of the revenue laws of 1916. 

Let us analyze more fully the difference between this ruling 
and all prior rulings, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator state the date 
of that ruling? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have not the date here. I got the 
ruling out of the Treasury regulations for 1922. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wanted to know the date of 
the ruling, when they changed their interpretation. 

Mr. WATSON. My recollection is it was about two years 
ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it was in 1922. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The regulations issued by the Treasury 
Department do not always carry the date of each individual 
ruling. The pamphlet or booklet contains the rulings of the 
Treasury Department on the revenue act of 1921 and the regu- 
lations issued in 1922. 

Mr, WATSON. It the Senator will permit an interruption, 
Mr. Gregg, of the Treasury Department, informs me the rul- 
ing was made February 15, 1922. 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. I thank the Senator. 

It will be noticed that in said section 10 that certain com- 
panies are specifically enumerated, namely: 

1. Farmers’ or other mutual hail, cyclone, or fire insurance 
companies, 

2. Mutual ditch or irrigation companies, 

3. Mutual or cooperative telephone companies. 

Then comes a general clause “or like organizations of a 
purely local character.” Next comes another modification as 
5 all the classes of companies previously named which is 

is— 


the income of which consists solely of assessments, dues, and fees col- 
lected trom members for the sole purpose of meeting its expenses. 


In construing this law prior to the regulation of 1922, the 
Revenue Department held, and correctly held, that the words 
“like organizations of a purely local character” did not modify 
or qualify any of the companies previously particularly enu- 
merated in said section. In other words, when the question 
as to whether or not a farmers’ mutual fire insurance company 
was exempted from an income tax, the only words of said 
section that were held applicable to said company would be 
the following: 


Farmers’ mutual fire insurance company the income of which con- 
sists solely of assessments, dnes, and fees collected from members 
for the sole purpose of meeting its expense. 


In other words, it was held that the words in said section 
“of a purely local character” did not apply to a farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance company, but that the words “of a 
purely local character” woul apply only when a company 
that was not specifically enumerated in said section should 
come and claim exemption under said act on the ground that 
they were a “like organization.” 

The only judicial authority that the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue relies on for changing this ruling is the de- 
cision of a United States district judge in the case of Com- 
mercial Health and Accident Co, v. Pickering, reported in 
281 Federal Reporter at page 530, which case was decided on 
January 8, 1922, This was a case in which a mutual life in- 
surance company doing business throughout the entire State 
of Illinois sought to be exempted from income taxes under 
paragraph 10 on the ground that they were “a like organiza- 
tion ae the companies particularly enumerated in said sec- 
tion 10, 

The words “of a purely local character” modify or qualify 
the words “like organization” and all the learned district judge 
had to decide in the case and the only question that was up 
before him for judicial determination was whether or not the 
company was a “like organization” so as to come within the 
income-tax exemption given by said paragraph to the com- 
panies particularly enumerated, such as farmers’ or other 
mutual hail, cyclone, or fire insurance companies, and so forth. 
But the learned judge went further than merely to decide the 
issue before him and attempted by obiter dicta to define the 
law applicable to all companies enumerated in said section, 
although that was an entirely irrelevant question and not in- 
volved in the case that was up before him for decision. The 
learned judge said: 


We do not believe that it was the intention to exempt farmers’ or 
other mutual hall, cyclone, and fire insurance companies, etc., gen- 
erally, but only such as are of a purely local character. 


But the court went further than that and said, “a proper 
reading of this paragraph—referring to said paragraph 10— 
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requires the interpolation of a comma after the words ‘like 
organization.’” When courts go so far as to interpolate commas 
or otherwise change the punctuation of an act of Congress in 
order to get an excuse for deciding a case a certain way, then 
I do not think that the amendment is open to the charge that 
it proposes a retroactive law. 

This new ruling very seriously affects farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies which have sprung up all over the United 
States since the year 1825. Bulletin No. 697, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, shows that in the year 1916 there 
were nearly 2,000 farmers’ mutual insurance companies in the 
United States, which carried insurance for more than five 
and a quarter billion dollars and these companies have been 
held out to the people by the Agricultural Department, by farm 
journals, and political orators as an example of what can be 
accomplished by real cooperation and as indicating that co- 
operation will cure all the ills of the farmer. I quote the 
following from that bulletin: 


The marked success of this form of cooperation has also been an 
encouragement to farmers to attempt other cooperative enterprises, 
It has stimulated their faith in one another and strengthened thelr 
confidence in their own ability to do things somewhat removed from 
their primary occupation of raising crops and producing other raw 
materials. If farmers could manage successfully their own insur- 
ance company and save money in so doing, why could they not make 
their own milk into butter and cheese, provide themselves with fresh 
beef by the organization of so-called meat rings, operate their own 
telephone company, market some of their own farm products, and even 
purchase cooperatively some of their needed supplies? 


What have these companies accomplished? They have pro- 
yided a good, reliable system of insurance at a cost of about 15 
cents per hundred dollars a year, generally collected by an 
assessment based upon their losses. I have a statement show- 
ing that the insurance charged by a stock company upon a 
farm in a certain locality is $1.45 per $100 for a term of three 
years, while the assessment in the farmers’ mutual insurance 
company, operating in the same neighborhood, has amounted 
in three years to 45 cents per $100, representing a clear saving 
of $1 per hundred. 

How is this accomplished? Not by refusing to pay losses, 
but by cutting down expenses to the minimum. Laws have 
been passed in nearly all the States providing for a simple 
form of incorporation, under which the usual costs are from 
$1 to $1.50 for recording the articles. When a farmer takes 
out insurance he lists the property that he wants insured and 
signs an undertaking that he will pay his pro rata share of all 
losses incurred by other members of the company. The usual 
officers, such as president, secretary and treaurer, and a board 
of directors, are provided for in their articles and the laws of 
the State in which they operate. The secretary's office usually 
consists of a writing desk in the corner of a sitting room in a 
small farmhouse, and the furniture and fixtures belonging to 
the company generally consist of an iron safe and a small 
writing desk. No large commissions are paid to agents for 
soliciting and selling insurance. This work is generally per- 
formed by a member of the board of directors, who receives 
a fee of about $1 for drawing an application. Losses are 
adjusted by a committee of directors, who receive a small fee 
per diem for the actual time spent in the service of the com- 
pany. 

I have before me a statement of the White Bear Lake In- 
surance Co., of Pope County, Minn., a company with which I 
am well familiar, having lived for over 18 years in the territory 
in which it operates. The statement shows that in the year 
1921 that company had in force 2,411 policies and $12,503,482 
in insurance; that they paid for president’s salary $200; for 
secretary's salary, $735.60; for treasurer’s salary, $388.86; and 
to the directors for writing insurance and other services, 
$1,389.45, making a total of $2,713.91 for salaries and officers’ 
fees paid in a company that carried over $12,000,000 insurance. 
The cost of insurance for that year was 15 cents per hundred. 

Mr. President, as I said in the beginning, there are four and 
one-half million farmers in 18 States carrying insurance 
amounting to over $10,000,000,000. By the adoption of this 
amendment those policyholders will be protected. The ruling 
which was rendered by the Treasury Department could only 
have been rendered on one ground. The object of the income 
tax law is that profits and incomes shall be taxed and not to tax 
losses and misfortunes, These companies are not organized 
for profit; they have no income except that which is assessed 
with which to pay losses. By this ruling of the Treasury 
Department money has been and is being collected now from 
those farmer insurance companies contrary to the whole inten- 
tion of Congress, The adoption of the amendment will serve 


to protect those companies from this illegal ruling, and will 
refund to those farmers the money which has been collected 
from them under that ruling of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, in the committee I offered 
this amendment and it was rejected. I am always regular and 
loyal to my committee, and I very much dislike to run counter 
to its wishes, but I think that there is no justification for 
the Treasury Department ruling which has been read by the 
Senator from Minnesota. It grows out of what I believe to 
have been an erroneous decision by the department which was 
made in February, 1922. 

The whole thing turned on the question of interpretation of 
the words “purely local character,” which I shall not discuss, 
for in considering the question the committee voted in the 
words— 

Farmers’ or other mutual hail, cyclone, casualty, life— 

Voting in the word “ life“ 


or fire insurance companies, mutual ditch or irrigation companies, 


mutual or cooperative telephone companies, or like organizations; but 
only if— 


And then we amended it to read— 


85 per cent or more of the income consists of amounts collected from 
members for the sole purpose of meeting losses and expenses, 


That is to say that the bill admits that that holding was 
erroneous, and corrects it as to the future. The only purpose 
inyolved in the amendment proposed by the Senator from Min- 
nesota is as to whether or not it shall be corrected as to the 
past. That is all there is to the question. It will not cause 
a single dollar to be expended from the Treasury, as I under- 
stand, or if it does, it would be an inconsequential sum. There- 
fore, the only problem involved is as to whether or not the 
doors Shall be open, it being retroactive in character, the com- 
mittee fearing that if one retroactive amendment were adopted 
others might follow. The action of the committee, doubtless, 
was wise under the conditions; and yet, on the merits of this 
one proposition, I can not help but believe that this amend- 
ment is wholly justified by the circumstances and should be 
adopted. : 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota permit me to ask the Senator from Indiana a question? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to ask the Senator whether the com- 
mittee—and particularly the Senator from Indiana—have di- 
rected especial attention to this language in the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Minnesota: 


Without any requirement that such above-mentioned organization 
be of a purely local character. 


I think I am in favor of the general purpose the amendment 
has in view; but does the Senator think there is any danger 
from that rather broad language that companies would be in- 
eluded that are really not intended to be included? Is the 
language adequate for the purpose in view? 

Mr. WATSON. I am inclined to think so. Of course origi- 
nally there seems to have been some doubt as to the inter- 
pretation of the words “of a purely local character.” The 
department seemed to think that if such a company were con- 
fined to a narrow space it might be a mutual company, whereas 
if it spread out over a whole territory it ceased to be a mutual 
company and became a profit-making concern, 

Mr. WILLIS. I have in mind this sort of a case, if the 
Senator from Minnesota will permit me. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know of a farmers’ mutual insurance com- 
pany located in a small village in Ohio, and yet it transacts 
business in perhaps three or four different counties, It is not 
a large company and does not operate at all for profit; it 
really is a mutual company; and yet, under the ruling to 
which reference has been made, that company has been held 
not to be “of a purely local character,” and it is now pro- 
posed to levy assessments against it. If those assessments 
shall be levied in accordance with the Treasury ruling they 
will amount to more than the company has been required to 
pay out in losses during the last four years. So it seems to 
me some amendment of this character is desirable; but I 
wanted to be certain that the language which I read from the 
amendment of the Senator from Minnesota has been fully 
considered. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I wish to say to the 
Senate that the reason why the phrase of a purely local 
character“ is inserted in this amendment is because of the 
fact that that phrase has caused all of this trouble. The 
ruling was that the companies were not exempt unless they 
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were “of a purely local character,” and it was held that to 
be “of a purely local character” they must be confined to 
one neighborhood. ‘The Senator can easily understand how 
ridiculous such a contention is, because it can not and does not 
carry out the intention of Congress. For instance, if that 
ruling could under any stretch of the imagination be held to 
be reasonable, it would have to be interpreted to mean that 
a tornado mutual insurance company would have to be con- 
fined to a single neighborhood in order to come under the 
exemption of the revenue act of 1921. How would that work 
out? 

I remember that something like four years ago we had a ter- 
rifie windstorm in the community in which I live. I remember 
it particularly because on that evening we had a nationally 
known Chautauqua orator who came to speak in that com- 
munity. 

Mr. WATSON. Was that the cause of the windstorm? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The windstorm came while he was speak- 
ing; it blew down something like 30 or 40 barns, and, as a 
matter of fact, that local neighborhood was almost wiped out. 
If the insurance company had by law been confined to that 
single neighborhood, there would have been nothing left of the 
company. So it is ridiculous to require that a mutual insurance 
company shall be confined to a single neighborhood. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact, as I understand it, although I am not an insurance 
man and have had no experience, that insurance companies all 
recognize that in order to make their policies safe not only for 
those who are insured but for the people who are liable to pay 
the losses, if any occur, they must spread out over a consider- 
able territory, or the whole venture will be a failure if any- 
thing happens of the character the Senator has mentioned. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WATSON. It becomes top-heavy. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that old, recognized insurance 
companies will refuse to take all the risks that they might be 
able to get in a particular neighborhood, on the theory of 
something happening, such as the Senator has mentioned. If 
it were in a town they would not take out a fire risk including 
all the buildings within a locality. If they did they would 
reinsure them with some other company. 

I have been called out of the Chamber and have not been 
able to follow the Senator; but I know that this ruling, which 
seems to me to be erroneous—although I am not charging bad 
faith, of course—is a reversal of a ruling, as 1 understand 
and I wish the Senator would correct me if I am not right— 
that was made early after the passage of the law, and that in 
accordance with the ruling then in force these companies went 
on, and afterwards the ruling was changed and was given a 
retroactive effect, going back over the period that had passed 
in which settlement had been made, particularly in the case of 
a mutual company. Men had settled all the obligations that 
they owed under the first ruling, and probably had moved away 
and gotten out of the company, and new ones had come in. Then 
came the ruling going back over several years, which I have 
been told by officials connected with mutual companies meant 
the ruination of every one of them, because it was a physical 
impossibility to go back and make these collections. They 
would have to go out of business. 

We ought to go on the principle that if we want to encourage 
mutual insurance and cooperation—and I think that is the 
idea—if we are going to legislate against any particular kind 
it ought to be against the insurance company that confines its 
operations, if there are such concerns, to strictly local com- 
munities, because that is not very safe insurance. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think the Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask if it is not 
true that the assessments made against the mutual insurance 
companies are as a rule unpaid at this time? In other words, 
the money has not gone into the Treasury under this new rul- 
ing; has it? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator means the taxes? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. There have been taxes collected; I do 
not know how much. A considerable drive has been made in 
the last 60 days to collect the taxes. 

Mr. GEORGE. My understanding is that some taxes have 
been collected, but that other companies have not yet been 
called on at all, and that perhaps only a reasonably small pro- 
portion of the taxes now claimed under the new ruling have 
actually been paid in. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Oh, a very small amount has been paid 
in, I believe, up to this time. I believe a very insignificant 


sum has been collected up to this time; but if this ruling 
stands—and I do not see what there is to prevent it from stand- 
ing—they will collect considerable sums, They are collecting 
the taxes now, and they are going back and collecting them 
for eight years. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would be manifestly unjust, also, would it 
not, because many of the mutual companies have changed their 
policyholders since, and liabilities have been discharged, and 
new obligations undertaken? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. It seems to me that the amendment certainly 
ought to be adopted, and that the objection that it is retro- 
active has little or no force in this case. I quite agree with the 
Senator that the construction placed on the language in the 
revenue act of 1921 is unauthorized and unwarranted, because 
the very nature of a mutual insurance company precludes the 
possibility that it could be purely local in its operations, con- 
fined to a single neighborhood; and that language clearly was 
not intended by the Congress to apply to insurance companies 
of the kind that are dealt with in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

That, of course, is borne out by the fact that in the bill we 
are now considering the committee itself and the Senate recog- 
nized the intent and meaning of the Congress in the enactment 
of the revenue act of 1921, and, manifestly, the intent and 
purpose of the Congress in the passage of the prior revenue act; 
and now we except mutual fire insurance companies from the 
operation of the act, as applied by the ruling made in the 
early part of 1922. 

It seems to me that when the very nature and character of 
the business of a fire insurance company is considered we can 
not escape the conclusion that the Congress did not intend that 
a mutual insurance company, in order to be entitled to an ex- 
emption from taxation under the revenue act, should have its 
business confined to one local neighborhood, because the very 
theory of the insurance company is out of harmony with so 
narrow a construction as the department has placed upon the 
provision in the act of 1921. 

That being true, the objection that this amendment is retro- 
active in effect ought not to have any weight, It ought not, at 
least, to be controlling on the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, it would be impossible for an insurance company to live 
upon the patronage of a small locality. 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And therefore the act could not have any 
such purpose, 

Mr. GEORGE. And the Congress could not have intended to 
apply the language “purely local” to an insurance company, 
but that language must have been intended to have application 
to other companies that were exempted under subdivision (10) 
of section 232 of the act of 1921. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I think the test of 
whether or not an insurance company is mutual includes no 
element of size whatever, no element of locality whatever. The 
question is whether or not it is organized for profit; and in all 
cases where it is not, where the assessments are made for ex- 
penses and losses only, and there is no capital investment that 
gets a profit out of it, it is mutual, even though it may spread 
over the whole country. 

I can understand that the profiteering companies would object 
to that construction, because they want to confine these other 
companies to localities; but there is absolutely no limit on this 
cooperative object so far as locality is concerned, Some of the 
cooperatives now are doing business clear around the world, 
taking in everything; so the objection raised by the Senator 
from Ohio certainly does not go to the essence of the mutual 
company under the law, and those mutual companies ought to be 
excepted. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator did not 
understand me to object. I was simply making inquiry as to 
the effect of the language. I am not objecting to the amend- 
ment. I expect to support it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am glad the Senator raised the ques- 
tion, because I am always glad to have any element of this 
cooperative idea considered in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was going to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to a provision in another section of the bill also. The 
committee has already provided that at least 85 per cent of 
the income of the companies must consist of assessments for 
the payment of losses, 

Mr. BROOKHART, That is a little more liberal provision. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; so that that is pretty well guarded. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it seems to me that it could 
not have been the intention of Congress that an insurance 
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company should be purely local, because such an insurance com- 
pany would be unsafe. It is necessary for an insurance com- 
pany to have a wide range of risks In order that it may be 
able to meet its losses without undue assessments; Therefore, 
as it is impracticable to have an insurance company that is 
purely local in character and have one that would be safe for 
one to take a policy in, it must be evident that it was the inten- 
tion of Congress ‘that this expression should have the broadest 
possible meaning, and include not merely narrow localities but 
broad areas, so that there could be an average of loss that 
would not be so great as to make the assessments unbearable. 

J trust that this amendment may prevail. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I agree with the 
statements that have been made that the intent of Congress 
was misconstrued by the 1922 ruling, to which the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Saresrvean] has referred. Such a con- 
struction would place Congress in the absurd position of hay- 
ing intended to limit the operations of an insurance company 
to a purely local community, and such an insurance company 
would be the most unsafe company that one could possibly 
devise. The great element of the security in insurance—in 
fact, the very fundamental principle lying at the basis of all 
Tusurance—is the wide spread of liability, which results in an 
immediate loss being spread over so large a community or so 
large a number of people that they can each contribute a 
yery small amount to make up that loss. That is why we take 
out insurance. Otherwise each individual would carry his own 
insurance and stand his own loss. 

It seems to me that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota is one of merit and that we ought to agree 


0 it. 

s Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee—and T want to 
say, if I remember correctly, unanimously—voted against any 
retroactive legislation. We have now added an amendment 
changing the postal rates; and as long as we have gone into 
legislation I do not see but that we might just as well legislate 
on this matter and agree to this amendment and let it go in 
I had thought, however, of carrying out the wishes of the 
committee and, wherever there was a retroactive legislation, 
Jetting tt be done in a legislative way—I mean by making 
claim, just the same as claims for any other taxes are made 
that have been collected. 

That does not seem to be satisfactory to even the members 
of the committee, and therefore, as far as I am concerned, I 
am perfectly willing to accept the amendment, and 1 shall not 
mike any plea hereafter against any amendment that is 
offered to this bill on the ground that it is retroactive. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. T yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do I understand the Senator 
to take the position that any amendment to this bill offered from 
the floor will be accepted by him? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. I spoke of the principle we 
had adopted of receiving no amendment proposing retroactive 
legislation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no recollection of any agreement in 
the committee not to consider any retroactive legislation. We 
did agree that we would not consider the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois, because we said it was irrelevant, 
but I do not remember that we had any understanding that we 
would not support any proposition because it might have a 
retroactive effect. I do not think I would have agreed to such 
a suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know Senators did agree to it, and it was 
on this very amendment. The Senators themselves thought 
that perhaps if it had been adopted in the act of 1918 or the 
net of 1921 it would have been perfectly all right, and we went 
so far as to amend the bill to carry out those very ideas. It 
did not pass the House in this way. We struck out entirely 
the provision: “ Also benevolent and mutual life insurance as- 
Sociations not operated for profit, whose business is purely 
local and wholiy for the benefit of its members.“ 

Mr. SIMMONS. This amendment could not have been before 
10 committee, because it was only offered on the Sth day of 
May. 

Mr. SMOOT., This amendment was offered, and I have re- 
ceived at least a hundred letters in relation to it. I forget 


what Senator brought it up. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I offered the amendment in the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stated the agreement, and that is what 
I have told every Senator who has come to me in relation to it. 
I told the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suresreap] the same 


thing. I told the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NORBECK], 
when he brought a similar amendment to me, that that was the 


policy of the committee, and I thought I was carrying out the 
policy of the committee. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator is entirely right about that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator will recall that I also pre- 
sented such an amendment before the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator from Texas came before the com- 
mittee and presented an amendment along this line. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And J recall that the Senator told me that 
identical thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing now to accept the 
amendment offered and have nothing more to say about it, other 
than that I think the ruling, under the laws of 1918 and 1921, 
was absolutely correct. There was no question in my mind as 
to that. I do not know whether Congress intended it or not in 
that way, but the ruling is according to the law. I think the 
law ought to be changed, and that is why I approve of the 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I think 
the intent of Congress is very clear, and whether it is clear 
or not, the Senator is wrong, certainly, when he says that 
clearly the ruling was ‘right. I do not think the Senator will 
find very many lawyers who would agree with that opinion. 
I believe the Senator is not a lawyer himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not a lawyer, but I know what language 
means when it is as plain as is this. 

Mr. SMITH. Before the vote is taken, I want to call atten- 
tion to a statement sent me by the representative of these 
companies. It seems to me it is not a question of whether 
one interpretation or another was placed on it, but simply a 
question of justice. This correspondent said: 


But few if any of the 2,000 mutuals affected by the new inter- 
pretation have a single policy in force that was in force in 1910. 
Many old members have died, sold out, or moved away. A tax levied 
and collected now covering all those years must be paid by people who 
had nothing to do with the company in 1916. It is a heavy tax, an 
unjust tax, a tax for the privilege of helping an unfortunate neighbor, 
and one that must come from an empty pocket. 


He said also: 


This is not a request for mercy, money, or help, It is a request for 
justice and right—for what Congress gave and the Treasury Depart- 
ment recognized all these years. A request for the right to lve and 
serve, the privilege to help bear the misfortune of our neighbors 
without haying that burden Increased by a tax. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to say that 
I am clearly of the opinion that the rulings rendered by the 
Secretary of the Treasury holding for five or six years that 
these companies were not subject to taxation were correct 
interpretations of the law. I am advised that the ruling was 
reversed by the Secretary of the Treasury, not because the 
Secretary was himself convinced that his first ruling was er- 
roneous, but because some judge of an inferior court rendered 
a decision that was contrary to the former Treasury ruling, 
and in-order to render that decision he had to interpolate into 
the language of the act of Congress a comma that was not in it. 

A court has no right to add a single word or a single 
punctuation mark to an act of Congress in order to clarify 
its meaning, and, as d understand the argument of the very 
able Senator from Minnesota, the court in rendering this de- 
cision stated that the language of the Congress was not properly 
punctuated, and in order to bring out and clarify the sense and 
meaning of Congress, that it was necessary to interpolate a 
comma. 

No language, in my judgment, could be plainer than the 
langunge of the Congress used in this particular section of 
the act, and it would be a stultification of Congress to impute 
to Congress the meaning which this last interpretation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury does impute to it. I think the 
amendment. ought to be agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
and ask to have read an amendment which has been printed 
for several days, and which I think is of very great impor- 
tance in the administrative features of the bill. After it has 
been read, I will beg the indulgence of the Senate for just 
a moment until I explain the purpose of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaprne CrerK. The Senator from Missouri moves to 
strike out, on page 122, lines 20 to 25, inclusive, and also to 
strike out all of page 123, and on page 124 to strike out lines 
1 to 8, inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


(b) If the board determines that there is a deficiency, the amount so 
determined shall be assessed and the taxpayer shall'be notified of the 
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assessment and shall, at the same time, be furnished a copy of the 
decision of the board stating its findings of fact and conclusions of law. 
Within 30 days after the mailing of such notice, the taxpayer may file 
with the commissioner a written statement showing the amount of the 
deficiency (if a deficiency is admitted by the taxpayer) admitted by him 
to be dne, and the amount of tax so admitted shall be paid upon notice 
and demand from the collector. If the deficiency determined by the board 
is in excess of the amount so admitted by the taxpayer, the amount of 
such excess may be collected only by a civil suit brought in the name of the 
United States in the District Court of the United States for the district 
in which the taxpayer resides or has his principal place of business, 
The court shall include in its judgment interest upon the deficiency, 
determined by it to be due, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from 
the date prescribed for the payment of the tax to the date of the 
judgment. If the court shall find that the defense is frivolous or for 
the mere purpose of delay or in bad faith the court may assess a 
penalty of not to exceed 25 per cent of the judgment rendered, and 
upon a showing by the district attorney that there is good cause to 
believe that the collection of the deficiency will, before judgment is 
rendered and execution levied, be jeopardized by any fraudulent or 
wrongful act of the taxpayer or his agents, the court may require the 
taxpayer to give reasonable security satisfactory to the court that the 
amount finally adjudged to be due, will be paid, and, if such security 
be not given as in the court’s order prescribed, the court may issue its 
writs of attachment, injunction, or other proper process necessary to 
protect the Government in the collection of the taxes. Such suit for 
the collection of a deficiency or any part thereof shall be begun within 
one year after final decision of the board, and may be begun within 
such year even though the period of limitation prescribed in section 
277 has expired. 

(e) (1) If the taxpayer does not file an appeal with the board within 
the time prescribed in subdivisions (a) of this section, the deficiency of 
which the taxpayer has been notified shall be assessed, and shall be 
paid upon notice and demand from the collector, or 

(2) If the taxpayer does not file a written statement as provided in 
subdivision (b), the deficiency determined by the board shall be collected 
upon notice and demand from the collector. 

(d) If the commissioner believes that the assessment or collection of 
a deficiency will be jeopardized by the delay resulting from the provi- 
sions of subdivision (a) of this section, the deficiency shall be assessed 
immediately and collected in the same manner as a deficiency which has 
been determined by the beard. In such case the assessment may be 
made (1) without giving the notice provided in subdivision (a), or (2) 
before the expiration of the 60-day period provided in subdivision (a) 
even though such notice has been given, or (3) at any time prior to 
the final decision by the board upon such deficiency even though the 
taxpayer has filed an appeal. 

Page 131, strike out lines 24 and 25; also strike out all of page 132. 

Page 133, strike out lines 1 to 20, inclusive, and in line 21 strike 
out “ (d) Except as provided in this section, no,“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “ Sec, 279. No.” 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment is to afford the taxpayer his day in court. As the 
law now stands, when a taxpayer has made his return, the 
tax authorities may, for such reasons as seem good to them, 
raise his assessment, and they are empowered, if they see fit, 
to issue a distraint as against the property of citizens. 

The practice, as I understand it, hgs been to require the 
taxpayer to pay in the amount of the increased assessment, 
and then to allow him to get it back if he can. In addition 
to this, distraints frequently have been issued seizing the prop- 
erty of the citizen, so that the man whose taxes may haye been 
raised unjustly may find himself forced to raise a large sum 
of money at once or have his property seized. I can illustrate 
the situation by a case that came to my immediate notice. 

The tax collector concluded that a return was not correct, 
that the taxpayer should have included certain properties which 
he had not included, and thereupon proceeded to raise his assess- 
ment to an amount which placed a tax upon the individual of 
approximately $50,000. The man was unable to raise the 
$50,000, for indeed it would have involved every dollar he was 
worth, and accordingly a writ of distraint was issued against 
his property and he stood in that helpless condition for nearly 
a year and a half. At the end of that period, on a full re- 
view, the entire tax was remitted except three or four hundred 
dollars. A 

The purpose of the amendment, which has been prepared 
with considerable care, is that in case a tax is raised, first, to 
provide a notice to the taxpayer and to give the taxpayer a 
certain number of days within which he can admit all or any 
part or can deny all or any part of the validity of the raise. 
If he admits any part of the raise to have been valid, then 
he must pay that part the same as he would have paid on his 
original return. If he denies the validity of any part, then 


it is made the- duty of the United States district attorney for 
the district in which the taxpayer resides or has his principal 
place of business to sue for that additional tax. 

If it is found that the taxpayer owes the tax, he must pay 
the tax, pay the costs, and pay interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. But if it be further found by the court that the suit was 
not a good-faith suit and in order to prevent the filing of 
suits merely for delay, the court is authorized in its discretion 
to add a penalty of not to exceed 25 per cent. The purpose, of 
course, is to prevent a taxpayer from refusing to pay the addi- 
tional assessment merely for the purpose of gaining delay, in- 
stead of in good faith and because he believed he had a just 
defense. 

It is further provided, in order to make the Government 
absolutely secure, that upon a proper showing by the district 
attorney that the taxpayer is liable to take such action as will 
jeopardize the Government in the final collection of its tax, the 
court may require the taxpayer to give bond or may issue his 
writ of attachment or other process in order to assure the final 
payment of the tax. But in each of these instances the Amer- 
ican doctrine is maintained ‘that the citizen has his day in 
court. The courts are there, the district attorneys are there, 
and the penalties to be visited in case there is a bad-faith de- 
fense interposed to the payment of the tax are sufficient to 
deter any person from making such bad-faith defense. 

The other clause to which I have referred, which gives to 
the court the right to issue its process in case the Government 
is liable to be defrauded, abundantly protects the Government 
against fraud. 

Senators, there is nothing in the whole tax law that, in my 
opinion, has been a subject of greater criticism and that has 
resulted in more unjust oppression of our people than the right 
of some subordinate in the tax department to arbitrarily raise 
the assessment duly sworn to by a citizen, and thereupon re- 
quire that citizen either to put up the money to pay the tax 
and then get it back by such laborious processes as are pro- 
vided in the law, or in default of the payment of the cash, 
which he frequently can not raise, to have his property seized 
and held under a distraint process which frequently results in 
bankruptcy and always in great oppression. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON. What are the processes by which a citizen 
who has overpaid can get back his money under the existing 
law? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As I understand it, he pays his tax. 
Then he makes an application for a return of it. That is heard 
through the long, troublesome processes which exist; and I am 
not saying this to criticize the Treasury, because I know the 
Treasury is overloaded and overburdened. When the Treasury 
is satisfied that the money has been unjustly collected it can 
order a remittance of the tax or the taxpayer can go into court 
at that time. In the meantime, however, he has had to pay 
his money. 

Let me give another illustration, which I believe to be the 
fact, of a large manufacturer who built a plant during the war 
and who afterwards took the plant back from the Goyernment 
at the depreciated price which the Government fixed upon it. 
My understanding is that subsequently the Treasury Depart- 
ment conceived the idea that the difference between the cost of 
the buildings erected at war prices and the price at which the 
Government had turned them back to the manufacturer con- 
stituted a profit and proceeded to make assessment against 
the manufacturer, which I understand ran into the millions, 
Accordingly he was forced into bankruptcy and his automobile 
establishment was sold under the hammer to a great rival auto- 
mobile manufacturer. My understanding is that subsequently 
the Treasury determined that the assessment of that tax had 
been unjustifiable and it was remitted, but in the meantime the 
institution had been wrecked. 

Whether that story, which came to me upon authority which 
I regard as perfectly sound, is correct or not the fact remains 
that here is this arbitrary power lodged in agents of the Goy- 
ernment who may act in the best of faith upon ex parte in- 
formation and who may nevertheless work most grievous wrongs 
to the citizen. 

In most of the States, indeed under the laws of all the States 
with which I am familiar, no citizen's property can be seized 
for taxes where there is a dispute as to the amount of tax 
which should be levied until in some manner or form the 
citizen has been afforded his day in court. But when we come 
to this particular law, although the citizen may have made his 
returns under oath, and although they may be absolutely ac- 
curate, it is still possible for some agent of the Treasury De- 
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partment, under a mistake as to the true fact, to make an 
arbitrary assessment in the nature of an increase, for the 
citizen’s property to be distrained, although he may not owe a 
dollar, and may never have been given his day in court. 

The amendment has been prepared and submitted to experts 
on the tax problem and I believe it to be workable and entirely 
safe. I have tried to draw it so that the Government would be 
safeguarded, but at the same time so that the American right 
and the natural right of every man to have his day in eourt 
before his property is seized shall be in some manner preserved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to Senators that 
under existing law the complaint of the Senator from Missouri 
is well justified, but in the bill now under consideration those 
very things have been taken care of to a large degree, and as 
far as I think it is wise or prudent to go. 

In the first place, the bill provides that there shall be no ad- 
ditional assessment. imposed against the taxpayer until a notice 
has been given to him. That corrects the existing law in that 
respect, and that is one of the points of which the Senator from 
Missouri complains, 

The next point is that in the bill there is a board of appeals 
created, and no taxpayer will be compelled to pay a dollar of 
disputed. tax until the board of appeals has passed upon the 
matter. That is another question that has been taken care of. 

If the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri 
should be adopted, it would force at least 200 cases every week, 
on an average, into the courts. That is what it would mean. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wuxrrs in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr, SWANSON. What are the conditions under which the 
board of appeals. would consider the differences between a tax- 
payer and the Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every taxpayer has a perfect right to take 
his, case to the board of appeals created by the terms of the 
pending bill. He does not have to pay a penny to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States until after a decision is reached 
by that board. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does: the Senater mean that if there is a 
dispute, the tax is not assessed permanently against him until 
the board reaches its final decision? 

Mr. SMOOT. Until the beard of appeals finally passes 
upon it, and after that if he wants to go to court he can do so, 
but in order to go to court he must pay his assessment, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. He must pay it before he can have 
g trial in court. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were not that way, nove of the amounts 
assessed could be colleeted for a long, long time. The tax- 
payer eould pay the interest provided for, which is 6 per cent, 
and the Government would not know when it might get any 
of the money. It is against all the rules that have ever been 
applied in the collection of taxes by the Government. It is a 
change of the whole system that has been in vogue ever since 
the Civil War. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is the system in connection with the 
payment of customs duties? 

Mr. SMOOT. Disputes as to customs duties go to the Court 
of Customs Appeals. 

Mr. SWANSON. After the Government has assessed cus- 
toms duties and the importer has paid them, but contends that 
the assessment is not correct and wants to get a rebate, what 
course is pursued? 

Mr. SMOOT. He has got to pay the duties assessed before 
the goods are withdrawn, and then, if the dispute is not 
settled, he can go to the Court of Customs Appeals, and it is 
there decided. If it is decided in his favor, the Government 
returns the money to him, but if not, the Government has the 
money. That is the way all taxes by every government in the 
world are collected. If we now shall agree to this amendment, 
I do not know when the Government is going to get the money. 
A taxpayer could make any kind of a return, of course, knowing 
it to be wrong, and then carry the case up to the court of 
appeals and meanwhile never pay a cent. All eity taxes and 
all the county taxes are paid under exactly the same pro- 
cedure as proposed by the bill. I simply call the matter to the 
attention of the Senate, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I am inclined to agree—indeed, 
I quite agree—with what the Senator from Utah has said about 
the established practice and about the essential nature of it; 
yet it must be said that Congress and the administrative part 
of the Government are culpable in that they have not long ago 
Provided for a method whereby a taxpayer may be acquit of his: 


obligation to the Government. As the Senator knows, T have 
frequently complained to him of the failure of Congress to do 
that. We have been told now year after year not merely by the 
present administration but by the former administration of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau that they weuld soon be current with 
this work, but they have never yet become current. 

Mr. SMOOT, And they never will become current. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I will not say they never will become 
current, for they should be made to become current. Congress 
in its appropriations has dealt very generously with the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. That bureaw has been asked what it 
needed, and has been given almost invariably what it needed, 
but it has never been current with its work. It is the real 
vice of Federal taxation. As I have frequently had occasion 
to say, it makes people literally hate the Government who 
ought to be taught and who would willingly prefer to love the 
Government. It is totally wrong; and I had hoped that in the 
pending revenue bill there would have been some provision to 
put an end to that sort ef intolerable situation, The Internal 
Revenue Bureau is not eurrent, and it is not much nearer 
being current now than it has ever been. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President, that is why it is proposed to 
create the board of tax appeals, It is to be created to do away 
with that situation; to take care of the taxpayers; and not 
have the burdens and hardships which have been recited by 
the Senator from Missouri placed on them in the future. The 
criticism of the Senator from Virginia as to the existing law 
is proper. There has not been a Secretary of the Treasury 
since income taxes have been imposed but has asked Congress 
in some way to take care of the situation which we are trying 
to take eare of in the pending hill. 

Mr. SWANSON. What limitation does the pending measure 
fix as to the time when assessments may be made? How far 
may the bureau officials go baek under the pending bill? 

Mr. GLASS. The bureau may go back to 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT.. They may go back to 1917. 

Mr. GLASS. To the original inception of the income tax. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bureau may go back to 1917? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; they may go back to 1917 and may liter- 
ally bankrupt a man or a corporation by the assessment of 
alleged back taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only single exception, of course, is that 
under the law there is provided a limitation of five years. 

Mr. SWANSON, It seems to me there ought te be some 
limitation on the power of the bureau to go back and make 
assessments for past years, 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a limitation provided of five years, as 
has been the case also. in previous laws. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is not proposed to lessen that limit? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, 

Mr. SWANSON, Unless in cases of fraud or corruption or 
collusion there should be a limitation. When a man honestly 
makes his tax return, if the Government can go back five years, 
after he has lost his books and has lost, perhaps, a great. deal 
of money, and impose a different assessment upon him, a great 
hardship may be worked, and it has been intimated it may even 
drive some men fo bankruptcy. It seems to me we should 
shorten the time within which the Government may go back 
and make assessments Against taxpayers. 

Mr. GLASS. If the bureau is ever going to become current 
with its work the time ought to be shortened very materially. 
The Senator from Utah knows that a taxpayer may lay his 
books before an expert of the department itself; he wants to 
pay his taxes; he has no disposition on earth to evade them; 
in fact, it would shock him to suggest that he wants to reserve 
anything or to conceal anything. And then, five years there- 
after, some other expert of the department with a different 
notion of actuarial work and with a different view as to 
exemptions and matters of that kind may come along and make 
that perfectly honest taxpayer appear in the light of attempt- 
ing to defraud the Government and may collect a great sum 
of money from him. Such a condition is intolerable, 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator that that can be 
done, and that is what we are trying now to get rid of. We 
provide in this bill for 28 judges, and those judges are to sit 
in different sections of the country for the very purpose of 
deciding disputed claims and making the work current. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let me ask the Senator a further ques- 
tien. This bill proposes to create a court of 28 to decide the 
tax matters. If a reassessment is made against a man and he 
goes to that court and they render a decision, after that deci- 
sion is rendered is it a finality as to that man or may the 
Government go back and make another assessment under this 
bill? 

Mr, SMOOT. No; it can not 
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Mr. SWANSON. The decision of the court, then, is an abso- 
Jute finality as to all taxes past and present? 

Mr. SMOOT, Absolutely. 

Mr. ‘SWANSON. I think that is a great improvement over 
the existing law. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the difference be- 
tween myself and the Senator from Utah is this: The bill has 
set up a board of tax appeals, but that board of appeals is nota 
court of law. I do not propose to interfere with the board of 
appeals. We have had such a board all the time, although it 
“was not created by law but was created in the Treasury 
Department as a matter of custom in order to hear the appeals 
of wronged taxpayers. They undertook to divide up their 
Work and to have a little group of men in the department sit 
as an appedl board and hear the complaint of the ‘taxpayer; 
but when a decision is rendered there it is the decision of two 


or three men who might or might not know anything about 


the law, except as they had learned it in their administration 
of it, and every decision that is rendered is rendered by men 


whose first purpose is—or at least it is one of the controlling 


purposes—to get money for the Government. So when ‘the 


taxpayer ‘found himself in that situation, he found himself 


powerless to have a remedy, except by paying in his money and 
then suing to get it back or by suffering a distraint. 

My proposal is that-when the board of tax appeals has acted 
if the taxpayer still belleves himself to be wronged by ‘the 
decision he may then go into court, and the Government must 
go into court and try the question out, giving him a day in 
court, where he will have a trial according to the rules of law 
and evidence. If he makes a defense that is not a good-faith 
defense, if it is a frivolous defense, the court can penalize 
him to the extent of 25 per cent; but in all cases he must hire 
a lawyer, and he must pay 6 per cent interest upon the taxes 
finally found to be due. If the board works as perfectly as 
my ‘friend from Utah hopes it will, the taxpayer would in 
very few instances be obliged to go to court; but if it does 
not work perfectly, and if the taxpayer is really aggrieved, 
he will have his day in court according to the rules of law 
and ‘evidence; otherwise he is remitted merely to the decision 
of a subdivision of a board created in the Treasury Depart- 
ment out of such material as they may be able to get, and that 
board is quite as likely to err as the boards that were volun- 
tarily set up without any particular law or any law whatever 
to warrant their creation. 

1 have given this matter a great deal of care and attention, 
and I say to the Members of the Senate that, in my judgment, 
but few cases will go into court. The mere fact that the tax- 
payer has a right to go into court will have a very salutary 
effect upon the gentlemen who may sit upon the board repre- 
senting the Treasury, for they will know that.all of their deci- 
sions, if they be unjust or unfair, are liable to review by the 
court, and the result will be they will begin following the forms 
of law and they will not be so likély to assume an arbitrary 
position ‘toward the taxpayer. But suppose that a great num- 
her of cases do go into court. Where the taxpayer feels he has 
heen aggrieved to such an extent that he is willing to hire a 
lawyer and pay the certain penalty of 6 per cent interest, with 
a possible penalty of 25 per cent, why should the taxpayer not 
have the right? When did it happen that a man's money could 
be taken from him in this country by the Federal Government 
without giving him an opportunity to test out whether he owes 
that money or not? 

It is not necessary in order to collect taxes that we should 
impose great liardships upon the taxpayer, and neither ought 
it to be so that the taxpayer may delay the Government without 
any pains or penalties being affixed; but that he should have 
His day wlien he can present liis case and have it tried according 
to the rules of law, it seems to me is indisputable. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr, McLEAN. At what stage of the proceedings does the 
Senator's amendment permit the Government to secure the tax 
which is due; that is, when may the Government make an 
attachment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Immediately upon the finding of the 
hoard, if the taxpayer does not appeal—and.there are 30 days 
allowed for an appeal—he must pay; that is the first step. 
If he does protest the decision, the Government can bring its 
suit immediately. 

If the Government has reason to believe that the taxpayer 
is going to defraud the Government, or that the Government 
will lose its taxes, upon a showing of that kind the court: can 
Issue its writ of attachment or ether process. 


Mr. MeLEAN. Suppose the decision of the board is in 
favor of the Government, and the taxpayer takes an appeal: 
As I understand the Senatot’s amendment, the Government 
can not secure its tax until after a decision has been reached 
by the appellate court. 

Mr. ‘REED of Missouri. No; by the district court. 

Mr. McLEAN, The court to which the appeal is taken. 

Mr. ‘REED of Missouri. Of course the case might be 
carried up. 0 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, it seems to me that that is at 
variance with the system of collection of taxes in every State 
in the Union, and necessarily so, becuuse if a taxpayer by 
merely ‘taking an appeal can protect his property from attach- 
ment, it seems to me that the Government will lose a great 
many millions of dollars. Any taxpayer who was in trouble 
or in danger of insolvency or anything of that sort would be 
tempted to take an appeal, and before you got a tecision from 
the court, when the Government could make its attachment, 
hie would not have a dollar left. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator overlooks the fact that 
I stated that this bill contains a clause saying that in the event 


there is a showing made to the court or the district attorney 


that the Government is Hable to lose its taxes, then at once 
the court may order the property to be seized. 

Mr. MCLEAN. You compel the Government to bring a suit. 

‘Mr. REED of Missouti. Exactly; which is a very simple 
matter. 

Mr. MCLEAN. In addition to the appeal of the taxpayer. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; when the taxpayer does not 
i pay a additional tax the Government goes into court to col- 

ect it. 

The process is this: When they make a finding, if it is not 
accepted by the taxpayer the Government files. a suit against 
the taxpayer for the collection of the money. If, in addition 
to filing a suit, the Government makes a showing to the court 
of reasonable ground to believe that the Government will lose 
its taxes by reason of any delay, an attachment or any other 
necessary process of the court may be issued to protect the 
Government. So it would almost infallibly follow that the 
Government would be in no jeepardy, because the delay would 
be very slight. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think the Government would have to bring 
a suit in every case, and there would be 200 cases a week, 
aud the Government would have to bring a suit in every case 
if it expected ultimately to collect its tax. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, The Senator overloaks.the:fact that 
if that be the case the court has the right to impose:a) penalty, 
in addition to the 6 per cent, of 25 per cent. 5 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes; but when the Government gets ready 
to impose its penalty there is nething there. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But in the meantime the writ of 
attachment may have issued, and could issue. 

I.do not think I made myself understood by the Senator, 
Let us take a case. Let us say that the Senator concludes. that 
he is aggrieved by virtue of the decision of the board. The 
Government brings its suit. It can bring it at once. We will 
assume that the Senator is in such financial condition or that 
he is in such moral situation that he is willing to try to defraud 
the Government. Immediately the Government can then, 
through the court, issue its process and seize his property. 
That protects the Government against the rascality or the im- 
providence of the litigant, 

The only difference between that and the present law is that 
now a clerk in the office of the tax collector can order a man’s 
property seized when he believes that the Government is about 
to lose its money, but in. this instance before that process could 
issue there would be submitted to a court the shewing of a 
district attorney that he had reasonable grounds to believe 
that the property ought to be attached, and that gives to the 
Government a very summary remedy—a right of attachment 
upon an unliquidated claim. 

When you try your- case finally—and I am speaking now of 
this delay which the Senator says will oceur through people 
who want merely fo get delay—if the court finds that the de- 
fense has not been a good-faith defense, that it was made for 
delay or any other improper purpose, the court can assess the 
taxpayer 23 per cent in addition to all the costs and the 6 per 
cent interest. That will very effectually stop any lawyer from 
ever advising a cHent to go into court and make a contest 
unless he has a question to submit that has sufficient merit 
‘to lift it above a mere dilatory plea, and I have not any doubt 
about it. 

The Senator says that this would not be in accordance with 
the rules of any State. In my State, in the case of all taxes, 
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before there can be a sale of a citizen's property a suit is 
brought. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; but not before an attachment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No. 

Mr. MeLEAN. The debt can be secured, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; the debt can not be secured 
until you have brought your suit on anything except real estate. 

Mr. McLEAN. But you can attach when you bring your 
suit. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly, and you can in this in- 
stance. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; but, Mr. President, you have several 
million tax returns every year. I do not know how many 
cases there are pending now, but it seems to me that you im- 
pose upon the Goyernment an impossible burden. It must 
ascertain that portion of the taxpayers which it considers is 
honest and will not undertake to sequester and secrete its prop- 
erty, and the portion that may be guilty of fraud, and separate 
the sheep from the goats, and immediately brings these suits. 
Otherwise you are going to lose millions of dollars. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; not at all. I do not so under- 
stand it. The process is as simple as a process can be made. 
That is, when the taxpayer does not pay his tax, a list of 
taxpayers is sent to the district attorney, the district attorney 
brings his suit, and in every instance, if he so desires, he may 
show to the court that there is a liability of a loss of the tax, 
and thereupon the court issues its process, - 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, one word more and I will 
not follow up the discussion any further. 

It seems to me that for the Government to make itself safe 
the officials of the Government have to be doubly alert, and 
where there is the least suspicion that a man is going to at- 
tempt to evade his tax a suit has to be brought, and you have 
a condition doubly worse than the one which the Senator de- 
scribes, A great many innocent men will be involved in this 
net, and the Government will have to take this action to pro- 
tect itself, and the hardships of which the Senator complains 
will be multiplied a hundredfold. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why would they be multiplied? 
If a district attorney in court has to present to a judge some 
reasonable ground for attaching a man’s property, how does 
that multiply the difficulty to the taxpayer over a condition 
where a clerk in the department can go out and issue his 
order of distraint, and that ends the whole matter? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Not until after the final judgment is rendered 
by the appellate court, under the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, no; it can be done at once. 

Mr. McLEAN. It can be done at once, but it would not be 
done in the natural course of things unless the Government 
suspects that a taxpayer is going to evade his taxes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Government does not to-day 
issue these orders of distraint unless it suspects that a man 
is going to evade his taxes, or some clerk suspects it. 

Mr. McLEAN. Very true, and that is what the Senator is 
complaining of—that they overdo it now, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly; and now I am giving the 
taxpayers just this additional safeguard, that before that order 
issues 

Mr. McLEAN. But you are putting the Government on notice 
that if it does not bring a suit it is likely to lose millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, the Government is on that 
notice all the time. I can not understand the Senator's process 
of reasoning. Perhaps he can not understand mine, and we just 
are not thinking along the same lines, 

The process to-day is this: When the board of appeals shall 
have made its decision—that is, under this bill—immediately an 
order of distraint may be issued; the taxpayer may have his 
property all seized, and he can protect himself against it only 
by paying in the money at once and getting it back the best 
way he can, or suing to recover it; but he must pay this money 
before there has been any adjudication by any court on earth 
that he owes it. The process I propose is that before this prop- 
erty is seized on the order of some clerk or some subordinate a 
court shall have found, upon a showing made to it by the dis- 
trict attorney, that there is some reason for sequestrating the 
property of the citizen, and upon that showing the court can 
fully protect the Government; but the taxpayer in the mean- 
time has the protection of judicial action. 

How much delay will it make? The local collector of taxes, 
if he be a man who has any regard for his duty or any regard 
for the rights of the taxpayer, will not have these orders of 
sequestration issued by wholesale under the present law. He 
issues them when in his judgment there is reason to believe 
that the taxpayer is about to evade his taxes. Now, the 


trouble is that that action has been taken by clerks and by 
subordinates, by men unacquainted with the law, and it has 
resulted in infinite hardship in multitudinous cases and in cases 
where the taxpayer had a good defense, and bankruptcy has 
followed, and all kinds of hatred of the Government have been 
engendered by virtue of these harsh acts, 

What am I asking here? I have offered an amendment more 
drastic than the laws that exist in the States with the laws of 
which I happen to be acquainted. 

Under the laws of my State, before the Government can 
collect its tax it must bring its suit; and, if I recall aright— 
although I have not examined the statutes recently—there is 
no provision for an attachment by the Government in advance 
of final judgment. I have put that provision into this amend- 
ment, however, for the purpose of making it absolutely certain 
that the Government can protect its interest; and at the end 
of that suit, under the laws of my State, if the Government 
gains its case it proceeds to the collection of its taxes. Its 
taxes are a lien upon the real estate from the time they are 
levied, but not so as to personal property, and we are dealing 
here with incomes, 

If the Senate wants to say to the citizens of the United 
States that their final court of appeals to all intents and pur- 
poses is to be a board that travels about over the country, 
where you will have haphazard hearings by men who may or 
who may not know the law, and that at the end of that kind 
of a hearing—which will be no better, in my judgment, than 
the hearings we have had in the past down here by these 
self-constituted boards of appeal—the taxpayer's only recourse 
is to pay the tax and to try to get it back if he can, and in 
the meantime to suffer the sequestration of his property, that, 
of course, is for the Senate to say. 

For my part, I do not understand how any man can claim 
that the Government of the United States, or any other power 
on earth, has the right by arbitrary act to take the property 
of a citizen, or to seize his estates, and deny him his right to 
his day in court before that thing is done. 

Mr. President, I submit the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, the hardships to 
which the Senator from Missouri calls the attention of the 
Senate in connection with the collection of these taxes is a very 
real one. I dare say that all of us have had occasion to know 
of them. At least two or three instances have come under my 
notice, and my assistance has been asked in cases where the 
assessing officers have gone back for two or three or four years 
and assessed against the taxpayers delinquent taxes of such an 
amount that he found it impossible to pay in advance and se- 
cure redress through the ordinary proceeding in a court of law, 
simply because it would bankrupt him to endeayor to raise the 
money. He was therefore obliged to suffer a distraint. That 
is a real hardship, and it is one to avoid which ought to have 
the very earnest and serious consideration of the Senate in 
connection with this measure. 

I can not believe, however, that it is a wise thing for the 
Congress of the United States to impose upon the Government 
of the United States the obligation to institute a suit to estab- 
lish a tax against a taxpayer, as I understand would be the 
operation under the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri. Of course, it is supposed that some tax is due from 
the taxpayer, and I take it that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri contemplates that the taxpayer will pay 
so much of the tax as he admits to be due. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is provided. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And then, if the Government 
claims anything more, the Government must institute suit. The 
necessary operation of any such system as that, as a matter of 
course, would be that the taxpayer in innumerable cases would 
claim that the tax due from him was only a small part of that 
which was actually exacted of him, and then, if the Govern- 
ment wanted to get anything more out of him, it would be nec- 
essary to institute suit to recover the balance. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator.will pardon me at 
that point, the provision is, of course, that he must pay all that 
he has returned, and then any additional sum found against 
him which he admits, and it brings the controversy down to the 
disputed item; but he does not escape all taxes, 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. But he is required to pay only 
so much as he admits to be due, that is all; and if the Govern- 
ment claims anything more than he is willing to admit, the 
Government must then institute a suit, and take all of the 
burden of the prosecution of that suit, with all the delays and 
appeals that are incident to a lawsuit. - 

Mr. RALSTON. I would like to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana whether, in his opinion, a taxpayer would be likely to 
make a frivolous defense when, in order to do so, he would 
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have to incur the expense of hiring counsel, and run the chance 
of being subjected to a 25 per cent penalty, as I understand 
the Senator from Missouri provides in his amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, he might not be charge- 
able at all with having offered a frivolous defense to the suit 
that is brought against him. It is easily conceivable that he 
would act in perfect good faith; but, of course, he is the judge 
in his own cause in the matter, and very naturally he would 
give himself the best of it, and in a controversy that might be 
earried on in perfect good faith on both sides the chances are 
that the taxpayer, of course, would not pay in every instance, 
or in the majority of instances, the amount which really was 
due from him. 

I was a little surprised to hear the Senator from Missouri 
say that before a tax can be collected, or before distraint can be 
made against any taxpayer in his State, the State is required 
to institute an action against him for the recovery of the tax 
thus charged against him. My understanding. was that the 
very general run of statutes was quite to the contrary; that the 
tax collector will distrain, and that the only way the taxpayer 
can meet the situation is to pay the tax and prosecute his 
action at law for the recovery of so much as he claims is not 
due. But I find by reference to the authorities that there are 
some States which pursue the practice referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. I take it, however, that that is quite con- 
trary to the rule. 

I find in Cooley on Taxation, at page 50 of the first volume, 
the following: 


In some States, also, tax proceedings are reviewed and confirmed 
by the courts befdre any sales of property are ordered or demands con- 
elusively fixed against individuals. But this again is not legislative. 
Such a review is supposed to be favorable to the taxpayer, as it gives 
him an opportunity to take the opinion of the court upon the legality 
of the demand made upon him, without waiting until the collector 
comes and seizes bis person or his property. The proceeding is the 
institution of a suit on behalf of the State against each individual 
taxpayer or item of property taxed, and it calls upon the court to 
apply the law to the issues which such a suit presents, 


In a great many States, or at least in some States, provision 
is made for such a proceeding in court before sales of real 
estate are made. That is very largely formal, however. The 
delinquent tax list is published, and the proper taxing officer 
institutes a suit and publishes notice that unless an answer is 
made by a certain day he will sell as provided, and then any 
taxpayer may come in and defend that suit. But that pro- 
cedure is justly criticized as quite obstructive to the usual cob 
lection of taxes. 

The same author, at page 54, has the following to say: 


The existence of government depending on the prompt and regular 
collection of revenue must, as an object of primary importance, be 
insured in such a way as the wisdom of the legislature may prescribe, 
There is a tacit condition annexed to the ownership of property that 
it shall contribute to the publie revenue in such mode and proportion 
as the legislative will shall direct; and if the officers intrusted with 
the execution of the laws transcend their powers to the injury of an 
individual, the common Jaw entitles him to redress. But to pursne 
every delinquent lable for taxes through the forms of process 
and a jury trial would materially impede, if not wholly obstruct, the 
collection of the revenue. 


That, I think, is the general rule, and characterizes the 
statutes generally. But we have found it necessary, in the col- 
lection of taxes for Federal purposes, to go still further than 
that; and, as stated by the Senator from Utah, an act was 
passed as early as 1867 providing that no suit for the purpose 
of restraining assessment or collection of any taxes shall be 
maintained in any court. So that under the statute, which has 
been in existence since 1867, not only is the Government not 
to be obliged to go into court to establish a claim against a 
party but the party could not even appeal to the court and 
get a writ of injunction to restrain the enforcement of the 
tax,.and the Supreme Court of the United States has gone so 
far as to hold that the statute would apply even to a statute 
which is charged to be unconstitutional; even the enjoinment 
of an unconstitutional tax statute could not be secured in yiew 
of this particular provision of the law. 

That is only the legislative expression of a rule that is gen- 
erally enforced by the States, even in the-absence of a particu- 
lar statute. I read from the second volume of the work re- 
ferred to at page 415, as follows: 


Personal taxes: When a tax as assessed is only a personal charge 
against the property taxed, or against his personal property, it is 
dificult in most cases to suggest any ground of equitable jurisdiction. 


That means, of course, the jurisdiction to issue a writ of 
injunction to restrain the sale of property for the tax. 


Presumptively the remedy at law is adequate. If the tax is illegal 
and the party makes payment he is entitled to recover back the amount. 
The case does not differ in this regard from any other case in which 
a party is compelled to pay an illegal demand; the illegality alone 
affords no ground for equitable interference, and the proceedings to 
enforce the tax by distress and sale can give none, as these only con- 
stitute an ordinary trespass. To this point the decisions are numerous. 
The exceptions to this rule, if any, must be of cases which are to be 
classed under the head of irreparable injury; as when the enforcement 
of a tax might destroy a valuable franchise, or might embarrass an 
assignee or receiver in the execution of his trust, or when property 18 
levied upon which possesses a peculiar value to the owner beyond any 
possible market value it can have, and other like cases where the re- 
covery of damages would be inadequate redress. A case would be ex- 
ceptional, also, if under the law no remedy could be had to recover 
back moneys paid. 


So we have gone very much further. We have not only pro- 
vided that the Government must institute an action in order to 
recover the tax, but we have actually prevented the taxpayer 
from going into a court of equity to enjoin the Government 
from distraining for the purpose of recovering the tax, and I 
think that that is the common statute, 

What should be done about it? I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to examine with as much care as I should like the pro- 
visions of the pending bill concerning the boards of review, but 
it seems to me that that meets the situation fairly well. The 
taxing officers assess the tax; the return is made by the tax- 
payer, and the assessing officers do not agree to it; they raise 
the assessment; then the taxpayer, before any distress is made, 
can appeal to the beard of review and have a hearing before 
that board upon the legality and upon the fairness and justice 
of the assessment. 

Mr. McLEAN. He gets notice in every instance where there 


| is a raise, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. He gets notice in that way of 
course. Of course the board of review is not a court by any 
means. The Senator from Missouri is quite right that the board 
never can deprive a man of his right eventually to have the 
matter adjudicated by a court. But we can provide that he 
ean not appeal to the court until he pursues the remedy pre- 
scribed by the statute. 

It seems to me the situation is fairly well taken eare of, par- 
ticularly as the board of review tries the matter in as nearly 
a judicial, way as is to be expected in these administrative 
proc gs. 

I am going to offer two amendments to those provisions, Which 
I trust will have the attention of the Senator from Utah, for 
the purpose of giving the decisions of that board a higher char» 
acter. I think the beard should. be composed of lawyers, men 
who are able to construe the law and admitted to practice in 
the courts either of the District of Columbia or of the States. 
Then it is provided at page 238 that— 5 


The proceedings of the board and of its divisions shall be informal 
and in accordanee with such rules as the board may prescribe. Opin- 
lons (other than findings of fact) shall not be In writing unless the 
chairman so orders. 


I would require that opinions be filed in every case so that 
everyone would know upon what ground the judgment of 
the board is based and in order that they should have char- 
acter, and then I would provide that the opinions shall be 
printed just the same as rulings of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue are now printed, so that other taxpayers and 
their attorneys would have the benefit of opinions thus filed as 
a guide for their conduct. 

Mr. SMOOT. When the bill comes into the Senate and is 
still open to amendment I see no objection to what the Sena- 
tor suggests; that is, for the board of appeals provision of the 
bill. The only doubt in my mind is whether it would be best 
to require the board to be composed entirely of lawyers. I 
know some of the very best tax men in the United States are 
not lawyers, men who- have made a deeper study of the tax 
question than any lawyer of whom I ever knew; but I agree 
also with the Senator that perhaps 26 or 27 of the 28 members 
will be lawyers, no matter whether so provided in the bill or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course that may or may not 
be true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only a suggestion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can very readily understand 
that some man who is not a lawyer at all would be a better 
member of the board of appeals than some lawyers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there is no doubt about that. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. But, of course, many of the ques- 
tions arise from a construction of the statute, and the man 


ought to be able, it seems to me, to bring to the case the training 


of a lawyer. It would, of course, be advisable to appoint a 
lawyer who likewise is skilled in the matter of computations, 
but it seems to me he ought to have both qualifications. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That being the case and that safe- 
guard being placed, it seems to me it is as far as we can go. 
After the board of review determines the matter, it seems to 
me, that is as far as the Government ought to be interrupted 
in the matter of the collection of its revenues. Then the taxpayer 
would be obliged to pay the tax and take his ordinary action at 
law to recover whatever he claims was exacted of him illegally. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the authority which 
the Senator read, showing the hardships that are imposed 
upon taxpayers in many places is undoubtedly true. The fact 
just the same remains as I stated that there are plenty o 
places where the collection of the personal tax is made by 
going into court. I happen to live in one of those States and 
the State suffers no hardship from it whatever. It collects 
its taxes just as well as any other State. The difference is 
that some of the enormities, some of the hardships and some 
of the brutalities visited upon the citizens are mitigated. 

The talk here about this board being the final court to which 
a man may go before he has to pay his money sounds well 
when we speak about a “board of tax review,” but how does 
it work? Right at the inception the Senator from Montana 
suggests that they ought to be lawyers and immediately the 
suggestion comes that that might not be wise. How will it 
work? We know how it has worked. We have had this iden- 
tical board of review. It has been operating down here for 
four or five years, not a board authorized by law, but just such 
a board as we are going to get in substance and effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. The board provided for in the bill is entirely 
out from under any influence whatsoever of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, its members will be suggested 
by the Treasury Department. Down in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in order to solve the question of tax returns as they 
come in they set up without any authority of law boards of 
review. 

The result is we have two or three or four of the gentlemen 
down there, who were engaged in the tax department, who would 
sit together and hear the claims that might happen to come 
before them. They rendered their decision. That was called 
the decision of the board of review. Now, we are in the bill 
merely authorizing that system and extending it a little bit, 
perhaps, by providing the members and some regulations with 
reference to the places where they shall sit. 

All I am begging the Senate to do is before they take a citi- 
zen’s property to give that man his day in court. If he makes 
a frivolous defense, if he does not have a good-faith defense, 
the court can assess him a penalty of 25 per cent. But, in any 
event, he must pay the costs of the suit; he must pay 6 per 
cent interest; he must hire an attorney to defend him. That 
is sufficient reason for the ordinary taxpayer to pay any tax 
about which there is no very grave doubt. The Government, 
in the first place, is going to get all the taxes where the ordi- 
nary citizen makes his return. If he makes a fraudulent or 
false return, he is liable to the penalties and pains of perjury 
and liable to the other penalties visited upon him. 

The amendment would not apply at all except in cases where 
the Government on an ex parte hearing has gone out and 
raised a man’s assessment above his sworn return. That is 
the only time there is any dispute. When that dispute comes 
the first thing that he confronts is his own tax return, which 
he can not dispute. Then he is required to show what Items 
found against him are just or unjust; and if he contests with- 
out good reason he is liable to the penalties. If he does not 
raise the question at all, he must pay. 

Mr. RALSTON, Can he recover any portion of his tax at 
any time after he has paid it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There is no provision in any law 
that if a man voluntarily pays his taxes he can get them back. 

Mr, RALSTON. There is no such provision? 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Not in the law nor in the pending 
bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think there is 
much of merit in what the Senator from Missouri has said. 
The matter was only considered in a general way in the com- 
mittee. The Senator from Missouri never had an opportunity 
to present the matter to the committee for its careful consider- 
ation, certainly not with the earnestness with which he has 
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presented it to-day. His amendment was not prepared until 
within the last few days. 

I sincerely hope that the chairman of the committee may 
permit the amendment to be incorporated in the bill, and then 
we will have an opportunity to get more detailed evidence from 
the Treasury Department as to the operation of it. There is 
no danger of the Government losing anything by the amend- 
ment. Even if the commissioner feels that the rights of the 
Government are in jeopardy, he has a perfect right to distrain 
the property, and then when the matter gets into court, if there 
is any danger of the Government losing the money, attachment 
may issue, and so on. I happen to live in one of those States 
where a suit must be brought before a man's property can be 
distrained. It may be that in conference we can decide upon 
some limitation as to the amount which must be involved before 
the procedure is taken, 


I sincerely hope the chairman of the committee may agree 
that the amendment may be adopted and go to conference, and 
we can take the matter up with the Senator from Missouri and 
representatives of the Treasury and find out more in detail and 
more specifically just how it will operate. I do not believe the 
rights of the Government can be jeopardized by the adoption 
of the amendment. It is only a question as to whether the day 
of payment may be delayed awaiting a proceeding in court. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want to appear to 
accept any kind of a proposition with the understanding that 
I am going to fight for it in conference, I am opposed to the 
amendment. I am perfectly willing, at the request of the 
Senator, to say that it may be agreed to, but I am not going 
to defend it if I happen to be one of the conferees, With that 
understanding I have no objection to allowing it to be agreed 
to and considered in conference. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it had better go there. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to be perfectly understood. I do not 
want to be charged with being unfair. I want the Senator 
from Missouri to know my position. I do not believe he 
thinks I would be unfair. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senate voted the amendment 
in, would the Senator from Utah feel bound then to endeavor 
to keep it in? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think then I would be instructed by the 
Senate. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Unless the Senator, letting It go 
in in this way, would regard it as an instruction of the Senate, 
I would not see any use of having it agreed to. I will not be a 
member of the conferees. If I was going to be in the conference 
I would wrestle it out with the Senator there. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am willing to have it go in with that under- 
standing, or to have a vote on it. I will leave it entirely to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Ought we to have a board of 
review at all if the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri should be adopted? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I thought that over. My original 
idea came before the board of review plan had been worked out. 
My own notion is that the board of review may clarify the 
situation, and there will be very few suits. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if I may express 
myself further upon the subject, the difficulty about it is, that 
under statutes of that character, which require the taxing 
power to go into court to establish the tax, the wisdom of the 
statute is questioned because there is necessary delay in the 
collection of revenue by going into the courts. But if these 
two things stand, the trouble is doubled. The proceedings are 
delayed while the taxpayer is going through the board of re- 
view. They are again delayed when he is going through the 
court. If it is proposed to have a court review of the case 
and a court determination, I should think it would be desired 
to dismiss the board of review altogether. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think the board might serve a 
useful purpose. I repeat—of course, we can only guess at this 
procedure, for it has not been worked out—that it seems to me 
that the board of appeals might simplify the matter and re- 
duce it to a very few cases, I do not see any reason why this 
amendment would not fit into the plan. Then, the board of 
review having held against the citizen, he would have his 
option to pay his taxes or he would have his option to await 
the pains and penalties that would come on him from a suit. 

I am very much in earnest about this amendment. I have 
talked to many lawyers about it, and I have not yet heard 
a lawyer who has had any experience in these cases who has 
not hailed and acclaimed it as an opportunity for the citizen 
to protect himself, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me suggest another con- 
sideration to the Senator, and that is this: The man of small 
means will take his appeal to the board of review and it is an 
expensive thing for him to hire a lawyer to handle his case 
even before the board of review. Then, if he were not satisfied 
with that, he would institute suit in the district court. It 
would go from the district court to the circuit court of appeals, 
and from the circuit court of appeals to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the collection of the revenue for the 
Government meanwhile being deferred. Of course, the man 
of small means will not do that, but the very wealthy man 
who hires his lawyers by the year will naturally go the limit. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That argument, of course, as the 
Senator from Montana knows, may be made with reference 
to every other case that can be conceived of. The poor man 
frequently suffers a wrong that the rich man does not, but 
in this case if the poor taxpayer stops at the board of review 
he then has all the rights accorded to him that would be 
accorded if my amendment should not be adopted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the point I am trying to 
make for the benefit of the Senator from Missouri is that the 
man of small means in all reasonable probability will stop at 
the board of review. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And the man of very great means 
who does not have to hire a lawyer for a particular occasion 
but who hires his lawyers by the year of course will go the 
limit. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. At least my amendment 
takes no right away from the small taxpayer which the Sen- 
ator proposes td give him, He is just as well off with my 
amendment as he would be without it. In addition to that 
if he feels aggrieved and wronged he can go into the court; 
he lias the right to go there. 

The Senator from Montana says because the poor man may 
not avail himself of it that the wealthy man ought to be de- 
prived of it. I do not think it is a rich man’s case or a poor 
man’s case at all. I think the smaller tax claims and the 
smaller disputes will end with the board of review in all cases. 
In the more important ones, whether they affect the man of 
moderate means—for the man of very small means will not get 
into court at all—or the man of large means, my amendment 
will give the opportunity to each alike to go into court. 

I know of no law which we can pass, Senators, giving equal 
rights to citizens that ought to be stopped in its passage be- 
cause it happens that certain individuals may be better able 


to uvail themselves of it than are other individuals. All we 


can do is to afford the equality of opportunity. Indeed, that 
is all the Declaration of Independence proposed to afford. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr, REED of Missouri. To say that we will not give a day 
in court to each and every citizen because some citizens may 
not avail themselves of it is to say that which can be said of 
every law that has ever been put upon the statute books. 
Now I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. Let us suppose that the taxpayer appeals 
from the board of appeals to the district court; that the ques- 
tion is pending there; and that the Government brings a suit 
in the meantime to collect the tax, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. He does not appeal. 
there direct by the suit of the Government. 

Mr. MeLEAN. It goes to the district eourt. Then the Goy- 
ernment brings a separate suit to collect the tax. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; the Senator from Connecticut 
has not got it right. The case does not go to the district court 
until the Government brings its suit. It is then in the district 
court for all purposes. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Suppose the Government prior to that time 
wants to institute a case. The Senator would not allow the 
Government to have the opportunity of instituting a suit to 
protect itself until after the appeal is taken. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, No; the Senator from Connecticut 
has not got that right, Under the law as proposed to be passed 
here the Government would have no right to bring any suit 
until the case goes through the board of appeals. That is the 
proposition, Up to that point there is no change made. What 
happens when the board of appeals has decided? The ques- 
tion then is, Shall the property of the citizen be sequestrated, 
or shall the Government first establish its right to this addi- 
tional tax in a court? That is the only difference. 

If the Senator from Utah desires to accept the amendment 
which I have offered in order to save time, even with the state- 
ment he has made, and let it go into the bill, I shall undertake 
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The case goes 


to try to thrash it out hereafter, I had rather have a vote, 
and I understand that some of the Senators are going away, 
eae? there is a situation here which requires action on 

e bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the reservations that I have already 
made, I have no objection to the amendment going into the bill. 
As I understand, the Senator says that is satisfactory to him. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk, which I hope—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I say to the Senator from 
Missouri that I have already presented certain amendments 
which I desire to submit. They are in connection with the 
very subject which has been under consideration. Would the 
Senator object to my submitting those amendments now? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I will yield to the Senator 
from Montana for that purpose. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on page 236, after 
the word“ board“ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee amendments af- 
fecting that question have been agreed to. If the Senator will 
make a reservation, when the bill gets into the Senate, he can 
then offer the amendments he wishes to offer. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very good. 

Mr. SMOOT. Otherwise, we would have to reconsider the 
amendments which have been agreed to, and there may be some 
Senators who would want to be present when that is done. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will be glad to act on the sug- 
gestion of the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Since the Senator has raised the 
point of reconsideration, the Senator will remember that I 
have reserved this amendment, and I assume that the record 
will have to show a reconsideration in order to offer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. What amendment is that? 

Mr, REED of Missouri. The amendment which has just 
been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was understood and the record will 
show that it was agreed that the amendment to which it was 
an amendment should be reconsidered, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And that has been reconsidered? 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been reconsidered, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. President, if we are to take the course just suggested 
with reference to amendments proposed by the Senator from 
Montana, I offer the following amendment which I hope may 
be accepted to amend paragraph 10 of section 231 by inserting 
after the word “companies,” in line 7, on page 84, the follow- 
ing: 


Or casualty- or fire- or reciprocal- or inter-insurance exchanges. 


Mr. SMOOT. I understand that there are only a very few 
small companies in the United States in that category and I 
have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand that these exchanges 
pay no taxes anyway, but are required to make returns. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be adopted at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Secretary’s desk and ask that it may be read. 

Te PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stat 

The PRINCIPAL CLERK. On page 245 it is proposed to add 
the following subdivision to section 1106: 


Sec. 1106. (a) That in any case where a tax has been paid to and 
collected by the United States Government under any excise tax 
law in force at the time of payment, and after January 1, 1917, and 
subsequently the amount collected shall have been refunded to the 
taxpayer by the Government without being required to do so by a 
decision of a court of competent jurisdiction and where the articles 
of property taxed have passed from the possession and ownership of 
the taxpayer, said taxpayer shall not again be assessed or taxed, 
and no demand shall again be made by the Government for a tax 
for the same lease or sale thereof: And be it further provided, That 
where said taxpayer has been so reassessed or retaxed, said levy, 
assessment, or tax shall be abated, and in case the tax or any part 
thereof has been paid after demand, the amount so paid shall be re- 
funded to said taxpayer in the manner provided under this act. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is what is known as the 
retroactive sales tax, is it not? 

Mr. WATSON. No; it is not universal in its application. I 
ean explain it in a moment or two. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator allow me to see the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. While the Senator from Utah is look- 
ing at the amendment, will the Senator from Indiana yield to 
me? 

Mr. WATSON, I will be delighted to do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I merely desire to con- 
sume about a minute, perhaps a minute and 30 seconds, of 
the time of the Senate. Toward the end of last week the 
Senate adopted an amendment providing for a complete pub- 
licity of income-tax returns. In view of the possibility of 
the enactment of such a provision as a part of the revenue 
law of 1924 I anticipate that something like the following 
advertisement may appear in a prominent daily newspaper 
along about September 1 of this year. I ask the Seeretary 
to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The principal clerk read as follows: 


[Advertisement appearing in a daily newspaper about Septenrber 1, 
1924] 

What did he pay for it? 

What did he sell it for? 

What were his expenses for labor, material, supplies, and rent? 

How much does he owe? 

What interest does he pay? 

What bad debts does he carry on his books? 

Does he pay alimony? 

Don't you want to know these things about your neighbor and busi- 
ness riyal? > 

We can get all this information for you and a lot more about his 
business, domestic affairs, and method of living from his income-tax 
return right here in Washington. 

Don’t travel. 

Drop us a line and we will send you in a plain, unmarked envelope 
our schedule of rates. 

Everybody's doing it! 

Our service is of especial value to politicians and prospective candi- 
dates for office. ‘ 

The Haveluk Company, Spy Building, Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 
Paul Pry, president; Thos. Peeper, vice president. Telephone, Peek- 
a-boo-double “0O.” Cable address, Keyhole. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, a recital chronologically of 
the incident which led up to the formulation and offering of 
this amendment may best illustrate and enforce it, 

Leaf springs were assessed regularly and in accordance with 
due process of law, and the tax was paid. Thereafter, on a 
contest, the taxes were ordered refunded. I can throw light 
on the subject by reading from the letter of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, in whieh the plea of the taxpayer was 
granted and the taxes ordered refunded. 


Article 15 of regulations 47 defines an automobile part— 


This was a tax on leaf springs, I will say—springs that 
enter into the manufacture of automobiles and motor cycles 
and buggies and carriages and vehicles of all kinds and ehar- 
acters. 

Article 15 of regulations 47 defines an automobile part— 


And these had been originally taxed as automobile parts in 
that section of the tax bill that I shall not take time to read. 

Article 15 of regulations 47 (revised) defines an automobile part 
as any article designed or manufactured for the special purpose of 
being used as or to replace a component part of an automobile or 
motor cycle, and which by reason of some pecullar characteristic fs 
not such a commercial commodity as would ordinarily be sold fer 
general use, and which is primarily adapted only for use as a com- 
ponent part of an automobile or motor cyele. 

It appears from your brief that vebicle leaf springs im their present 
form and design have been in use for a great many years and were 
used long before the advent of the automobile; that they had been for 
many years and are to-day used for a great many purposes other than 
in automobiles; that exactly the same spring in type and otherwise can 
be and is used for automobile and other purposes; that there 1s 
nothing in the design or construction ef the ordinary vehicle leaf 
spring used on automobiles to make it primarily adapted only for 
such use, and that it may be and is used for other purposes; and 
that of the leaf springs sold the vast majority are sold for purposes 
other than use on automobiles. 


In view of these facts, the bureau now takes the position that 
vehicle leaf springs, as distinguished from highly specialized leaf 
springs such as auxiliary shock-absorbing devices using the leaf-spring 
principle, which are not primarily adapted only for use as a component 
part of an automobile or motor cycle are not subject to tax under sec- 
tion 900 of the revenue acts of 1918 or 1921. 


Holding that this tax had been illegally collected, and that 
there should be a refund of the taxes. Shortly after that time 
circulars were sent out to all the manufacturers explaining to 
them how they could apply for and obtain the refund. They 
did apply for the refund and obtained it, and it was paid to 
the manufacturers. After that, another circular was sent out 
by the department instructing these manufacturers of automo- 
biles that inasmuch as they had collected the taxes from the 
jobbers, and the jobbers in turn had collected them from the 
customers, the taxes should be refunded by the manufacturers 
to the jobbers, and by them on down to the purchasers, and 
in many instances this was done. Some of them paid it all 
back; some paid back a portion of it, waiting for the final 
signature of the Seeretary of the Treasury before paying back 
all the taxes. 


This was the condition when, on December 17, 1923, after a 
period of 15 full months, there came an order like a bolt from 
the blue sky—because nobody apprehended it or knew it was 
coming—ordering that all of these taxes should be immediately 
paid, and giving 10 days in which to pay them into the 
Treasury. 

What was the situation? Most of these men could not pay 
these taxes. They did not have the money. They could not 
get the money. One of my constituents in Richmond, Ind., 
was ordered immediately to pay $136,000 of taxes. He could 
not go and borrow that money. He did not have it. He could 
not get it. In good faith he had paid the tax originally. In 
good faith he had made the claim for the refund. The refund 
had been ordered, and a portion of this money had been dis- 
tributed. Two other constituents of mine in Indiana under 
like circumstances had distributed all of the fund. They are 
now ordered summarily to pay it in, and they are not able to 
pay it back. 

Under the law they could pay the tax, wait six months, and 
sue; but the trouble about it is that these gentlemen can not 
pay the tax. They can not meet this order. They can not 
measure up to this demand; and the result of this illegal 
process—and I call it illegal because it is wholly unfair—by 
the Treasury Department is that several of these gentlemen 
will be bankrupt and driven on the rocks simply beeause of this 
conduct of the Treasury Department. 

These refunds were ordered by the commissioner, and there 
is the letter, I have read it. The contest was made in good 
faith. The money was paid back. These gentlemen refunded 
it. Now they are ordered to go out and get it. When they 
undertake fo go and get it from the jobber, or go back to the 
customers, they find some of them out of business, they find 
some of them have gone bankrupt themselves, and they are 
unable to collect these taxes; and as a result of this unfair 
treatment by the Treasury Department of citizens of the 
United States engaged in a legitimate enterprise several of them 
are going to be entirely put out of business and bankrupt. 

This amendment is offered simply to cure that difficulty. 
It provides as follows: 


That in any ease where a tax has been paid to and collected by 
the United States Government under any excise tax law in force at 
the time of payment and after January 1, 1917, and subsequently the 
amount collected shall have been refunded to the taxpayer by the 
Government without being required so to do by a decision of a court 
of competent jurisdiction, and where the articles of property taxed 
have passed from the possession and ownership ef the taxpayer, said 
taxpayer shail not again be assessed or taxed, and no demand shall 
again be made by the Government for a tax for the same lease or 
sale thereof: And be it further provided, That where said taxpayer 
has been so reassessed or retaxed, said levy, assessment, or tax shall 
be abated, and in case the tax, or any part thereof, has been paid 
after demand, the amount so paid shall be refunded to said taxpayer 
in the manner provided under this act. 


So that ft is confined to a specific case where an assessment 
has been made, where the tax has been refunded, and then 
where another tax has been levied. It provides that that tax 
shall be abated where it has not been paid, and where it has 
been paid that it shall be refunded. I am very glad to say, 
however, that none of the taxes thus assessed have been paid 
this second time, and so no money will be taken out of the 
Treasury; and it is only a question of the abatement of this 
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tax which under the circumstances I believe to be absolutely 
unfair. I believe that the Government has no right to treat 
its citizens in that manner, and therefore I think that not- 
withstanding the fact that this is retroactive, it is retroactive 
only in the interest of fair dealing as between the Government 
and its citizens. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee decided that they 
would not make a claims bill of this revenue measure; but 
there has been retroactive legislation, and I will leave it en- 
tirely to the Senate as to whether they want to put this in or 
not. This is a claim against the United States, and if the 
Senate wants to put it upon this bill, well and good. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertrne in the chair), 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, just in the same line, to 
cover this same transaction when the money has been paid out, 
I offer another amendment. It cures the whole thing, and that 
is what I am after—a cure-all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
offers a further amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. It is proposed to add to section 1108 
the following: : 

(a) No excise tax shall be levied, assessed, or collected by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue on any article of property sold or 
leased by the manufacturer, producer, or importer where at the time 
of said lease or sale there was an existing ruling, regulation, or 
Treasury decision holding or construing that said article of property, 
or the lease or sale of same, was not taxable, and where the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer parted with possession or ownership of 
said article of property relying upon said ruling, regulation, or Treas- 
ury decision. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 233, at the end of line 10, it is 
proposed to insert a new sentence, to read as follows: 


This subdivision shall take effect upon the enactment of this act. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. It is not necessary for the Secretary to read 
the others. If I may explain this amendment to the Senator 
for a moment, I think he will not object to it. 

Mr. SMOOT, I know exactly what this amendment means, 
Does the Senator want to offer another amendment? 

Mr. WILLIS. If this shall be adopted, there are two others 
that ought to go with it. It corrects the bill. Of course, it is 
not necessary to offer them unless this shall be adopted. I 
thought the Senator undoubtedly would accept this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would if it were possible of administration; 
but how on earth can a manufacturer of playing cards know 
— hour when the President of the United States will sign 

is bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. The usual principle of law will apply there. 
The law does not take cognizance of a fraction of a day. 
They will know the day when it is signed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to collect that 
80 days’ tax. I should be delighted to get it into the Treasury 
of the United States; and if the Senator thinks that it can be 
administered successfully, I am perfectly willing to accept 
that amendment, 

Mr. WILLIS. I wish the Senator would accept it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will accept it, Mr. President, because it 
simply means that instead of giving 30 days’ time for them 
to make a sale before this tax applies, it applies immediately 
upon the passage of the bill. I want to say to the Senator also 
that I know it is going to be beneficial. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it ought to be said that this amend- 
ment is a most unusual one in that it comes from perhaps the 
largest manufacturer of this particular commodity—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that. 

Mr. WILLIS, And he is not complaining about the increased 
tax, but is asking that the law take effect 30 days earlier than 
the bill provides, so that the Government will have about 
8 more money, and he, incidentally, will avoid some 

er. 

I thank the Senator for accepting the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WILLIS. The other two amendments are to correct the 
bill, or to amend other sections, so as to bring them into 
harmony with this. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will see what the other two amendments 
axe. 

Mr. WILLIS. They ought to be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The Reaprve Crerk. On page 275, line 16, after the second 
parenthesis, it is proposed to insert: 


Except subdivision (12) of Schedule A, and—— 


Mr. SMOOT. That is necessary in order to conform to the 
amendment that has jast been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to offer an amendment, to come in at 
page 200, at the end of line 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 200, at the end of line 4, 
insert: 

Or for eyeglasses and spectacles sold or leased for an amount not 
in excess of $40. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, it will be observed that the pro- 
posed amendment is in the section that makes exemptions. As 
the bill passed the House, it provided in line 28, page 199: 

The tax imposed by subdivision (a) shall not apply to (1) sur- 
gical instruments, musical instruments, eyeglasses, spectacles, or 
silver-plated fiat tableware. 

The committee has made an amendment striking out the 
words “spectacles and eyeglasses,” so that they would not 


be exempt. It seems to me that the amendment which the 
committee has proposed is hardly a desirable one. Spectacles 
and eyeglasses are not in the nature of luxuries. There are 


a good many so unfortunate physically as to absolutely need 
those articles. It appears to me that is not a very good 
source of revenue, I should have preferred the bill as it 
passed the House, but the amendment I have offered would 
exempt eyeglasses and spectacles costing under $40. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill excepts eyeglasses and spectacles 
up to $25. Nobody pays a tax on a pair of spectacles unless 
they cost more than $25. It does seem to me that that exemp- 
tion is ample, and it seemed that way to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. Win the Senator permit me to invite his 
attention to the fact? It is not a pleasant subject to discuss, 
but the more distressing the case of eye trouble, the more 
certain it is that the exemption the Senator proposes in the 
bill would not be effective, because. as the Senator knows, 
Tenses that are necessary for yery serious cases of eye trouble 
cost at least $25 without the mounting. With that situn- 
tion, it seems to me tliat the figure should at least be enough 
more than that amount to cover the cost of the cheapest kind 
of frame. 

I take that as a tentative figure. Would not the Senator 
agree to have it made $30 or $35? I do not like to have it 
said that the Senate by this legislation is levying a tax upon 
those very necessary articles which can not be denominated 
under any circumstance as luxuries. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not heard any complaint about the tax 
in the existing law and the limitations. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course my experience is different, I have 
heard some complaint, 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that eyeglasses and spectacles are 
put in here, and the House fixed a figure at $40. The House 
fixed $40 also on the other articles, surgical instruments, 
musical instruments, and silver-plated tableware. 

Mr. WILLIS. It seems to me there is more reason for an 
exemption on eyeglasses and spectacles than on flat tableware. 
That, perhaps, is not so nearly a necessity. For anyone who 
can not read a line without spectacles or eyeglasses the eye- 
glasses and spectacles are necessities, and I dislike to be put 
in the position of having to say that the Senate decided to levy 
a tax upon those absolutely necessary articles. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we have received 10 letters against the 
silver-plated tableware tax to one in regard to the eyeglass 
tax. I do not know why it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have had quite a number of protests 
from constituents of mine against the tax on eyeglasses. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the revenue from 
the tax on eyeglasses? 
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Mr. SMOOT. I could not tell the Senator the revenue under | back to the old situation, in which the taxpayer must have filed 
the eyeglass provision, but I can tell him what it would be under his claim for refund within four years of the date of having 


the whole paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much is it for the whole 
paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT, Under the present law, $10,000,000, and it is 
estimated that the revenue derived under the bill as it passed 
the House of Representatives would be $4,000,000 on the basis 
of $40. The estimated jewelry tax for 1924, including all jew- 
elry, is $10,750,000, I suggest that we let it go to conference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is all right to let it go to con- 
ference. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well, if the Senator can give us some 
assurance. I do not desire to be contentious about it, but I do 
think it is a mistake not to make a proper provision in this 
place. Would the Senator accept an amendment? Suppose I 
set the figure at $407 . 

Mr. SMOOT. Applying merely to spectacles? 

Mr. WILLIS. To spectacles and eyeglasses. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ported. 

The Reaping Creek. On page 200, at the end of line 4, after 
the numerals “60” and before the period, insert the words “ or 
for eyegiasses and spectacles sold or leased for an amount not 
in excess of 840.“ 

_ Mr. WILLIS. I will modify the amendment so as to make 
it $30. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will accept that amendment. 

Mr, WILLIS. Very well. 1 so modify it and will let it go 
to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment of the committee was agreed to will be 
reconsidered, and the question is on agreeing to the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS: Mr. President, one of the substitute amend- 
ments offered by myself relates to the Income taxes, and that 
bas not been acted upon because it was not in order before. 
It is an amendment with reference to the exemption.. But in 
view of a suggestion made to me by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, I will not press it at this time, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
which I ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRM/ SIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping Crerk. On page 274, after line 10, the Senator 
from New York proposes to insert: 


Sec. 1131. Where any provision of any act specified in section 
281 (a) of this act er the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances has been held to be invalid, or any interpretation placed 
thereon by any of the executive departwents has been held to be 
incorrect (1) by the Supreme Court of the United States or (2) by 
decision of a United States Cireuit Court of Appeals which becomes 
final, any tax illegally collected pursuant to such provision shall be 
credited or refunded if a claim therefor is filed by the taxpayer within 
four years after such decision notwithstanding any other statutory 
period of limitation providing to the contrary. m 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this amendment was considered 
very carefully by the committee. It means that, notwithstand- 
ing the period of limitation, anyone who may now want to 
make a claim against the Government can do so. There has 
to be some time when the question is settled, and the commit- 
tee thought this was a very dangerous proposition. I hope the 
Senate will not agree to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Utah has con- 
demned it wholesale, but I do not think he has told the entire 
story at that. 

On page 136 a committee amendment will be found which 
strikes out the language from line 3 to line 11, inclusive. The 
House language is stricken out. The House approached this 
question about halfway and provided that— 


(d) Where any provision of any act specified in subdivision (a) of 
this section or the application thereof to any person or circumstances 
has been held by the Supreme Court of the United States to be invalid, 
any amount of income, war-profits or excess-profits tax Illegally col- 
lected pursuant to such provision shall be credited or refunded if a 
claim therefor is filed by the taxpayer within four years after the deci- 
sion, notwithstanding the period of limitation provided for in subdi- 
vision (b) has expired. 


The Senate, on the recommendation of the committee, hag 
stricken that out, and, as I understand it, that throws the law 


paid the tax. 

a SMOOT. The Senate has already agreed to that amend- 
men ° 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know it; I am not touching that 
amendment. Lam merely referring to it as a step proposed by 
the House. The step I propose does not conflict with the Senate 
amendment, which has been agreed to, but is to be inserted 
at the end of the bill and to cover all kinds of taxes. 

Mr, SMOOT. It goes further than the House provision. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does, and in common justice it 
should. Let me have the attention of the Senators who are 
present. 

The big taxpayer, the big corporation, which pays heayily, 
is assessed or is about to be assessed by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. They may employ attorneys at considerable expense, 
and it is well worth while for them to do so. They bring a 
‘test case in the court. Those cases go either to the circuit 
court of appeals in the district in which the case is brought 
or may go to the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
takes some time for the decision to be reached either by the 
circuit court of appeals or by the Supreme Court, 

The big taxpayer, being well advised by competent legal 
advice, competent counsel, is well aware of the possibility of 
enforcing its contentions. The little taxpayer away off in the 
country somewhere never hears of it. It may take two or 
three years before the case will finally be decided by the 
court, whichever court makes the final decision. 

If the court sustains the contention of the taxpayer in that 
case, that big taxpayer gets his money back. In the meantime 
the statute of limitation is running against the little man who 
has no opportunity, owing to his modest means, of following up 
things of that sort. Ile can not employ counsel to follow 
these things along. 

What does this amendment propose to do? It proposes that 
in the case of any tax—income tax or surtax or excess-profits 
tax in the past; any tax covered in this act—whenever the 
Supreme Court declares a tax illegally assessed or invalid on 
constitutional grounds or otherwise, or wherever the circuit 
court of appeals declares the assessment or the collection 
invalid, and that decision of the circuit court of appeals is 
final, which is the case in a great many instances; thereupon 
all other taxpayers, great or smali—and most of them are 
small—may take advantage of that decision and shall have 
this period of time in which to file their claims for refunds. 
In other words, the law as at present written, with a limita- 
tion placed upon the filing of elaims for refunds, operates 
solely to the advantage of the rich man who can employ com- 
petent counsel to push his case through the court, but the little 
man off in the country is left helpless. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator will pardon me— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I feel very great sympathy for the 
Senators suggestion when he proposes to write into the law 
a provision that a decision of the court of appeals having been 
rendered allows the taxpayer to bring these claims. What 
would he do if we had opposing decisions by the court of ap- 
pealis? If it is made to rest upon a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States we could regard that fairly as a 
finality. But one court of appeals might decide a question onc 
way and another court of appeals might decide a similar ques- 
tion another way. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the language of the amendment 
takes care of that subject. It reads: 

When such a tax has been declared invalid, first, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States or, secoud, by decision by the United States 
Court of Appeals, it becomes final. 


Only in that ease does it become final. The great majority 
of them are never appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It might become final in that par- 
ticular ease. Another court of appeals might, however, reach 
a different conclusion in another case involving the same matter, 
as they frequently do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then it is up to the Government, as I 
understand it, to appeal from the circuit court to the Supreme 
Court. In that case it is not final. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; not if that is done. It is 
entirely concervable that tue court of appeals might render e 
decision in a ease holding a certain tax is invalid; that there- 
after the case should be brought again in the same or another 


circuit and that a different conculsion should be reached, and. 


that the Supreme Court would finally affirm the decision of 
the second court of appeals. In the meantime a taxpayer has 
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brought his sult against the Government demanding a refund 
of his taxes. He bases it upon the fact that the court of 
appeals has declared the law to be invalid. I can see great 
difficulty in the amendment of the Senator unless he limits it 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, because it is diffi- 
cult to say when, if ever, a decision of the court of appeals 
that a law is valid or inyalid is in fact an absolute finality. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Am I incorrect in stating that under 
one of our statutes, and I do not know which one, the decision 
of the circuit court of appeals is deemed final upon a tax 
matter? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Suppose there is another tax suit 
brought in another district? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then, I believe, it is within the power 
of the Supreme Court to bring it up to its jurisdiction by writ 
of certiorari. . 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is true, of course but it may 
not be done. I am thinking of that difficulty and calling the 
Senator’s attention to it. 

. FLETCHER. In the case of a variety of opinions by 
the court of appeals, it would be the duty of the Government 
to take a case to the Supreme Court of the United States and 
thereby obtain uniformity of opinion, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what happens. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But what happens in the meantime 
with a law that is drawn where there is a final decision of 
the court of appeals that the tax shall be refunded and after 
that another court of appeals reaches a different decision, and 
the second court is affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And from which decision would 
the four years run? Here is a decision made by the circuit 
court of appeals on the Ist day of June, 1924. That is final, 
and there is no occasion for a review by certiorari. On the 
Ist day of December, 1924, a second decision is made, and now 
there is a conflict in the two, and a writ of certiorari is taken 
from the decision of December 1. From what time is the 
four years to run, from the decision made June 1 or the 
decision made December 1? The Senator may be correct, but 
it would be news to me to know that there is any statute mak- 
ing a tax-case decision final in the circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hesitate to combat recollections and 
opinions of men learned in the legal profession, but I am quite 
certain there is a statute which makes decisions of the circuit 
court of appeals final in revenue cases. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I ask the Senator if there 
is any such limitation provision in any statute? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am sure I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If there is none, of course the 
wisdom of the ages must be against the proposition. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not so sure that the wisdom of 
the ages holds good when we reach our complicated tax laws, 
where we are taxing in the most complicated fashion millions 
of people. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was going to say to the Sen- 
ator that the same principle extends throughont all manner of 
litigation. Here are half a dozen men who have the same kind 
of a controversy—that is, one in which the same legal principle 
is involved. One of them institutes a suit, and he takes it to 
the Supreme Court and eventually establishes a principle. Ex- 
actly the same principle is involved in the case of a multitude 
of men, but the statute of limitations has run against them. 
No statute of limitations such as the Senator suggests, so far 
as I am aware, has ever been suggested by anybody. For 
instance, men have been hung upon one construction of the law, 
when finally some one takes an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and it is determined that the law as con- 
strued by the lower court was wrong. Why make any excep- 
tion in the case of a tax payment? Here is a man who has lost 
valuable property upon the assumption that the law was so- 
and-so. Another man, more litigious in character, resists the 
proposition and takes his case to the court and eventually gets 
a decision of the Supreme Court, but the statute of limitations 
has run against the man who has laid by. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. “Who has laid by” is scarcely an 
accurate description of his predicament. It has been impos- 
sible for him to take advantage of the case. He has not had 
tlhe money nor the opportunity. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is exactly the situation 
that I am presenting to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I want to give the man a chance. If 
the amendment is not right in its detail, I would like to see 
that man have the same chance to get his money back after 
the other man has proved it never should have been taken 
away from him. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am pointing out to the Senator 
that the same condition applies to all manner of litigation. 
The man who does not or is not able to take his appeal or to 
litigate the matter eventually has the statute of limitations 
run against him, either because he is unwilling or unable to 
prosecute the case further. Finally some one who is able or 
willing to do it takes the matter up and an adjudication is 
had, but the poor man who did not appeal has lost his valuable 
farm by reason of the erroneous view of the law taken by the 
lower court. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It may occur in some States, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, it occurs in all States with 
reference to all matters of litigation. The statute of limita- 
tions runs from the time the cause of action arises. That is 
the rule. It does not run from the time subsequently that 
some one gets a decision from the court of last resort. I do not 
think there is any such statute. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What does the Senator believe the 
justice of the situation demands? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The justice of the situation de- 
mands a statute of limitation of reasonable length, and that is 
all, from the time the cause of action arose and not from the 
time the court might decide it the other way. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That would leave out everybody who 
had not had notice. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is not a matter of notice at all, 
because everyone has notice under the law. Besides, I think it 
is a very unwise thing to have people standing by waiting for 
some one else to prosecute litigation of which they expect to 
take advantage. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator would not deny that that 
is a common practice? Test cases are brought in all kinds of 
matters. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am well aware of that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And a crowd stands by waiting to see 
the outcome of the test case. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I desire to address my- 
self immediately to some thoughts advanced by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa]. I am particularly interested in that portion of the 
proposed amendment which reads: 

Where any interpretation placed there by any of the executive de- 
partments has been held to be incorrect. 


I ask the respectful attention of my brother Senators. Cali- 
fornia is what is called a community-property State. There 
are some seven of the States in the Union, I think, who have 
that system of property, and they are spoken of, as lawyers 
know, as community-property States. Some years ago there 
was an opinion rendered by the Department of Justice to the 
effect that in California husband and wife could not file sepa- 
rate returns as to Income arising from community property. It 
was held that the community property, under dominion of the 
husband during coverture, was to be regarded as his separate 
property in so far as making income-tax returns and amount 
of income taxes were concerned. The Department of Justice 
also held that the interest the wife had in community which 
passes to her upon the dissolution of the marriage was subject 
to Federal inheritance tax law. 

Mr. Wardell, the then collector of internal revenue in Cali- 
fornia, appointed by President Wilson, considered the subject. 
After the ruling made by the Department of Justice there was 
an action commenced for the purpose of interpreting the law. 
That action is known as the case of Wardell against Blum. 
Judge Rudkin, then a judge from the eastern district of Wash- 
ington, recently promoted to the circuit bench, rendered a deci- 
sion in that case in which he held and decided that the wife 
had a vested right in the community property, 

Ot course, community property is that which Is acquired 
after marriage other than by gift, descent, or devise. He held 
that the wife had a fixed, definite, vested interest in the com- 
munity property; that she, therefore, was not an heir to the 
husband but that she was a survivor and took as one partner 
might take upon the dissolution of the partnership; that 
inasmuch as she was not an heir of the husband the one- 
half of the community property to which she succeeded was 
not subject to the Federal inheritance tax. That case was 
argued very elaborately before Judge Rudkin and was followed 
by the decision which I have stated. The Government thought 
it proper, as it was, to prosecute an appeal to the circuit court. 
The circuit court affirmed that decision. 

Now I come to the point suggested by certain Senators. It 
is the law that in matters of revenue a decision of the cireuit 
court is final, subject to the power of the Supreme Court to 
issue a writ of certiorari in order to harmonize any conflicting 
decisions which may be handed down by the different circuits, 
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Therefore the Government, not being satisfied with the decision 
of Judge Rudkin, not satisfied with the decision in the ninth 
circuit court affirming his decision, applied to the Supreme 
Court for a writ of certiorari. The Supreme Court, having | 
before it the decision of Judge Rudkin, the decision of the 
ninth circuit court, and the elaborate briefs which were 
filed in support of the issuance of the writ, after due considera- | 
tion, finally denied the writ. As lawyers know, that was 
tantamount to an affirmance of the decision of the ninth circuit 
court. Even then, though the writ was denied, which was 
tantamount to an affirmative, the Solicitor General, Mr. Beck, | 
deemed it his duty to make an extraordinary motion in the 
Supreme Court. 

I use the word “extraordinary,” but perhaps I should say 
an unusual motion. He made a motion that the Supreme 
Court recall or revoke and annul its order denying the petition 
for a writ of certiorari. His motion was accompanied by a | 
brief and he gave reason why he made that unusual motion. | 
He argued that there were certain other cases pending or which | 
might be brought and which if they reached the Supreme Court | 
might result possibly in a different interpretation of the statute. 
He stated that if the Supreme Court of California, which had 
before it a certain case, should decide that case in such and | 
such a way, then and in that event he would withdraw his | 
motion, 

The Supreme Court of California in due season rendered a 
decision—the one anticipated—and thereupon Mr. Beck ap- 
peared before the Supreme Court and asked to withdraw 
his motion for the revocation of the order made in denying 
the application for a writ of certiorari. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. Was the subject matter which was before 
the California Supreme Court the same subject matter as that 
which was before the United States Supreme Court? | 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Answering the Senator, I will say it | 
was a case which involved the respective rights of husband and 
wife to community property, and it was argued that the decision 
of the Supreme Court of California would or might have a 
decisive bearing on the final decision of the Blum v. Wardell 
ease. 

Mr. BAYARD. Was the principle involved the same? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Solicitor Generat deemed it neces- 
sary, as a legal matter, to call the then pending case in the 
California Supreme Court to the attention of the Supreme 
Court of the United States The Supreme Court of California, 
haying decided that ease as it did and as anticipated by 
many, thereupon the Solicitor General appeared in our supreme 
court, and. by permission, withdrew his motion, as I have stated. | 

The importance of this matter lies right here: In the mean- 
time, believing as I did that the decision of Judge Rudkin 
was correct, that the decision of the circuit court was correct; 
believing further that the Supreme Court of the United States 
had thoroughly considered the subject matter before it denied 
the petition for the writ of certiorari—belieying, in a word, 
that the law had been definitively decided, that it was settled, 
I called upon the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. Blair, 
to follow that decision. I suggested that the law, which had 
been in controversy and had been agitated in this litigation, 
had been finally and definitely determined. I said, and now 
say, that the decision was to the effect that the wife in Cali- 
fornia upon the death of her husband did not take as an heir 
of the husband but as a survivor, and hence that her portion of 
the community property is not subject to the Federal in- 
heritance tax. 

Mr. Blair very properly said, among other things, that he 
was being governed by the early ruling of the Department of 
Justice, to which I have made reference, and that under the 
precedents and following the custom he was obliged to follow 
the interpretation of the statute as it had been handed down 
by the Department of Justice. 

Senators will readily see that I replied by saying: “ Even so, 
but in the case of Wardell against Blum the decision is to the 
contrary. We have the district court decision; we have the cir- 
cuit court decision; we have the Supreme Court decision; 
and therefore you should now follow the law as it has been 
judicially determined.” He referred me to his solicitor, Mr. 


Hartson. I called upon Mr. Hartson and went over the whole 
subject with him. 

It may not be improper for me to state that I was somewhat | 
familiar with that problem, having engaged in what is re- | 
garded as the leading case in California, the case of Spreckels | 
v. Spreckels, which is cited in all these opinions. I conversed 
with Mr. Hartson and explained to him what I am now taking 
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| 
the liberty to state to other Senators, and referred him to 


certain cases and certain propositions of law. Thereafter I 
called upon Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
went over the whole subject matter with him. He requested 
me to address him a letter setting forth the matters to which 
I have thus referred. On the 6th of December last I addressed 
a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury in which I reviewed 
the case of Blum v. Wardell, as I have here done to the Senate. 
On the 12th of December last the Secretary of the Treasury 
replied to my letter, stating that, in view of what I said and of 
the cases to which I invited his attention, he was calling upon 
the Department of Justice for another opinion in respect to the 
matter. 

That was on the 12th day of December last. He added that 
such request has gone forward to the Department of Justice. 
Upon inquiry, of course I found that such was so. Thereupon 
the Department of Justice set about to study this problem 
again and to examine the case of Wardell against Blum, to the 
end of determining whether the original opinion handed down 
by the Department of Justice was correct or should be modified 
or withdrawn and a new opinion issued in accordance with 
the law as decided in the Wardell against Blum case, as I have 
stated. 

Due doubtless to many cases submitted to them, the mul- 
tiplicity of duties, there was considerable delay, and it is not 
improper for me to state that I conversed with the President 
in regard to it and later addressed him a letter upon the 
subject. A few weeks ago—I have not the date now in mind, 
but it was within perhaps the last six weeks—there was handed 
down a very elaborate decision by the Department of Justice, 
overruling or reversing the earlier opinion and deciding that 
the wife in California, which is a community property State, 
takes as survivor, not as heir, and hence her community prop- 
erty is not subject to the Federal inheritance tax. All this 
I have explained to brother Senators in order that they may 
now see the interest I take in this proposed amendment. 

Under the rulings formerly made and followed, the wife in 
California was not permitted to file her separate income-tax 
return for income derived from community property during cov- 
erture, and her right to do so was also involved in this dis- 
cussion and in these decisions. She was subjected to the pay- 
ment of a Federal inheritance tax on that portion of the 
community property which came to her upon the dissolution of 
the marriage. 

What I am interested in is this: As I understand this pro- 
posed amendment, the interlineation, in particular, provides 
that where any provision of any act specified in section 281 (a) 
of this act, or the application thereof to any person has been 
held to be invalid, or any interpretation placed thereon by any 
of the executive departments has been held to be incorrect—as, 
for example, the erroneous interpretation placed upon this law 
as it bears upon income from community property and the right 
of the surviving wife—then the wife. who was, first, illegally 
deprived of her right to file a separate income-tax return, or 
second, was subjected illegally, as we now know, to the pay- 
ment of an inheritance tax, may make application for a refund 
within four years after such erroneous interpretation of the 
statute decision, notwithstanding any other statutory period of 
limitation providing to the contrary. 

Whereas some of those who have been illegally subjected to 
the Federal inheritance tax still have time to make application 
for a refund, and some of those who were denied the privelege 
of filing separate returns may still be within the statutory 
period to make such returns and ask for a refund, there are 
many who are not within the statutory period as it is now fixed 
by the law; and therefore it has seemed to me just that if a 
tax has been illegally imposed and illegally collected, the Gov- 
ernment should be willing to restore that amount, and to that 
end enlarge the statute of limitations, as proposed by this 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator this question: In the State of California, if a 
man pays a tax exacted of him under a construction of the 
statute given to him by the taxing agent, and afterwards some 
one else resists the tax and takes the case to the Supreme 
Court of the State of California, which adjudges that his con- 
tention is correct, showing that the tax was illegally collected 
of the person first named, does the statute of limitations com- 
mence to run against that person from the time of the decision 
in the other case? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The statute of limitations, I should 
say, commences to run—as it does, indeed—from the time when 
the cause of action arises, unless something intervenes to sus- 
pend the running of the statute. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. When he paid the tax. In other 
words, the principle for which the Senator contends as appli- 
cable to the Federal system of taxation has never been in vogue 
in his State with reference to State taxation? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As I understand, the Federal statute of 
limitations is now four years, I believe, 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Four years from the date of payment 
of the tax. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. From the payment of the tax? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Pardon me—I think in the State of California it 
dis one year. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am referring to the Federal tax, and 
that is what this amendment applies to. I have not the statute 
before me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I just wanted ‘to 
know from the Senator whether the principle he now invokes 
thas ever found expression in the statutes of the State of Call- 
fornia or any other State that the Senator knows of? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not know that it has, in just that 
‘form. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In any form? Does the Senator 
know of any such ‘statute of limitations anywhere in reference 
to anything—that the statute of limitations will commence to 
run from the time of the decision by an appellate court of the 
legal principle upon which ‘the rights of the parties depend? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very frankly I answer that I recall no 
Such statute, but I say this with regard to this immediate case: 
Whe Federal statute now, as I recall, is four ‘years “after pay- 
ment“; I remember the story of the great judge who said he 
would be ashamed to answer a question touching the statute 
law without looking at the statute, and he would be ashamed 
if he could not answer a question as to the common law off- 
hand; but as to the ‘statute, of course, I think it is four ‘years. 

Here is the situation, however: A statute of limitations; as 
my brother Senators who are lawyers know so well, has been 
called a statute of repose, and in many features it is a wise 
statute; but the statute of limitations when set up as a bar 
may be looked upon favorably or not. Much has been said on 
that subject. I have a bill pending which will soon be reported, 
our Committee on the Judiciary having approved it, and the re- 
Port will be upon the desks of Senators to-morrow, providing 
that certain defendants may not interpose the statute of limita- 
tions in certain cases. The right to plead the statute of 
limitations is not a vested right. The pleading of a statute of 
limitations does not wipe out the debt or the obligation. The 
debt remains unpaid, the obligation exists, but for reasons 
‘known to many it is deemed wise, in some cases just, to plead 
a statute of limitations as a bar to an action or proceeding to 
the end that there may be rest and repose from litigation or 
controversy. 

In this case, however, which comes home immediately to 
many men and women in California, they were obliged to pay 
certain Federal inheritance taxes under an erroneous inter- 
‘pretation of the Federal statute, and they paid them, it may 
be, under protest; but the letter of the Federal statute limits 
the time of commencing an action to recover to four years. 
The taxpayer in California raised the question. The dis- 
trict court held in his favor. The appellate court held in his 
favor, affirming the decision. The Government, properly 
enough, sought the writ of certiorari from the Supreme Court, 
‘which court denied the writ. Nevertheless, the Government 
was not yet satisfied, and made the unusual motion to which 
I have referred, namely, ‘a motion to revoke and annul ‘the 
‘order denying ‘the application for the writ of certiorari, await- 
ing, us they said, another decision in a case then pending in 
the Supreme ‘Court of California. 

In due time—and it takes time—the Supreme Court of Cal- 
fornia handed down its decision; and then, in the carrying 
out of his expressed intention, Mr. Beck appeared here in the 
Supreme Court and, by permission, withdrew his motion, ‘and 
thereupon, if not before, the decision became a fimality. 

What follows? In the meantime a great many women, 
‘widows, in California had been required to pay this illegally 
levied Federal inheritance tax, and the statute of limitations 
has run against their recovery. 

Mr. WALSH ‘of Montana. Exactly; but the Senator knows 
that they might easily have instituted a suit at any time to 
recover it, and let the suit stand until the decision of the other 
ease was made. 

Let me ask the Senator this question: The Supreme Court of 
California have a very high standing. They have repeatedly 
decided matters, legal prmciples, a certain way, and rights 
have accrued, and business transactions have been adjusted 
in relation to the principles thus laid down; and in years after- 


wards—10, 15, or 20 years afterwards—they have reversed that 
decision, said they were wrong about it, and declared an en- 
‘tirely different principle. Does the Senator think it would be 
wise to have a statute in the State of California that ‘a busi- 
ness transaction that took place 20 years before sheuld be 
revived by reason of the fact that the supreme court decided, 
away later, differently from what they thought the Jaw was? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; I answer the Senator immediately, 
haying in mind the rule of stare decisis which applies to prop- 
‘erty rights, of course I would net have acquired rights dis- 
turbed; but a statute of limitations—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Pardon me. Stare decisis has 
nothing to do with it. I do not take the case that was actually 
adjudicated. Of course, that is ended; but I take the ‘case of 


‘some other people who did not adjudicate thelr cases at all, but 


transacted their business in ‘reliance upon this decision; but 
finally the Supreme Court say that decision was wrong, and 
they reverse it. Would the Senator give a right of action to 
these people? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Why, certainly not; because that does 
involve the doctrine of stare decisis. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the Supreme Court, in the 
case that I cite, disregard the rule of stare decisis and reverse 
themselves. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly; but I would not disturb 
property tights—certninly not. Here, however, we are con- 
cerned only with the naked question of the statute of limità- 
‘tions; and what I am contending for, if I may supplement what 
has been said by the Senator from New York, is this: Where 
our Government, which is a just Government, ahd does not 
Wish to extort illegally from the citizens, has erroneously— 
note, erroneeusly—interpreted a statute, and the result of that 
has been that many men and many women have been obliged to 
pay to the Government moneys, within a reasonable time there- 
after our Government ought to be willing to allow or permit the 
citizen to come forward, and, if what he alleges be true, 
namely, that he has been obliged under ‘a wrong interpretation 
to pay the Government money, to recover that amount. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But let me say to ‘the Senator 
that no Government, either Federal or State, wants to exact 
of any citizen a dollar in the way of taxes to which the State 
or the Government is not entitled. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly; that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, But, in the interest of the public 
revenues, it has always been held that a very brief statute of 
limitations ought te apply to an action to recover taxes that 
are paid, because the Government does not want te be em- 
barrassed by claims that are ‘asserted against the revenues 
Some 2, 3, 4. or 10 years after these claims have been paid: 
and so, as n rule, a very limited statute of limitatious applies 
to such matters, One year, two ‘years, three years is the usual 
statute. 

We have gone beyond ‘that. We have passed .a four-year 
‘statute. I undertake to say that the four years is quite beyond 
the usual length of time that the statute of limitations runs 
in the ordinary case. Here is a man who has been obliged to 
pay something by reason of an erroneous demand of the Gov- 
ernment upon him for lis tax, but ‘he lets the statute of limita- 
tions run; he does not start his action for one, two, three, ‘or 
four years, ‘as the case may be, and he is shut out, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Those are thoughtful remarks, and, 
generally speaking, I think they express a ‘sound doctrine, but 
in this particular case of ‘the erroneous interpretation ‘of n 
Statute the delay can not be imputed to the taxpayer. . 

The taxpayer brought the action. The appeals came on and 
‘caused this delay, until the final decision of the Supreme 
Court, which was held up, so to speak, by virtue of this 
motion to set aside and amul the order denving the petition 
or application for the writ of certiorari, But even then, after 
‘final decision, it took me weeks and months, interviews, argu- 
ments, written letters to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
secure ‘a correct ting from the Department of Justice. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But meanwhile these other people 
could institute their actions. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On the contrary, the time had run, 
even as of the final decision of the Supreme Court, and there 
was no relief. If I may imdulge in a few more words ‘as to 
the justice of the matter: As we all know, the statute of 
dimitations is a statute of repose. It is to the end that con- 
troversies may be regarded as sleeping and dead; if a man 
has a claim against another, he must assert it within a reason- 
able time. $ 

There is much to be said in fayor of that, Some courts, as 
Senators will remember, looked with disfavor on ‘statutes of 
limitations, I think it will be found that latterly courts 
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have looked rather favorably upon statutes of limitations. 
But whichever be the proper view, when I am thinking of 
the Government of the United States, and I find that the 
Government has erroneously collected money from the citizen, 
and that the delay in the recovery has been caused by the 
act of the Government in prosecuting long appeals, then it 
seems to me we should as a matter of justice give the citi- 
zen some time within which to assert his rights after the 
final decision of a test case. 

In this case of California the fact is that many men and 
many women were erroneously assessed, erroneously taxed, 
and were, under the law, required to pay moneys to the Goy- 
ernment to which the Government, under the law, properly 
interpreted, was not entitled. 

I see no harm coming from this proposed amendment, if I 
may address myself immediately to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. I see no injustice coming to the Government, or to any- 
body. If I did, I would not have said what I have said. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me put a case to the Senator. 
Here is a man who to-day pays a tax exacted of him by the 
Government upon a certain interpretation of law. Twenty 
years from now some one challenges that construction of the 
law, and it runs its course in the courts for two, three, four, or 
five years, and is finally decided against the interpretation of 
the law under which the man paid his tax, and 25 years from 


the time he paid the tax he may start a suit against the Govern- |- 


ment and recoyer. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I would not say that. The statute 
gives a period ‘of four years. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; four years after the 
decision. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 
myself such—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am putting the case of a man 
who 20 years before paid his tax, and the interpretation of the 
Jaw is changed 20 years after that. He has 20 years, and he 
has 4 years, 24 years from the time he paid the tax, within 
which to start his suit. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If within that whole period he could 
not get a decision, my answer is that he should have a reason- 
able time after decision. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But he could get a decision by 
starting a suit. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I grant you that a principle may be 
tested by extreme cases, but here let us look to the concrete 
case. I am looking at this concrete case as it affects the tax- 
payers of California, and I submit to the learning of the Sena- 
tor that under the interpretation of this law the citizens of 
California, husband and wife, owning what we term “ community 
property,” were not permitted to file separate returns. Second, 
when the marriage was terminated by death the surviving wife 
was compelled to pay a Federal inheritance tax. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think I understand the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. She was obliged to pay a tax. There 
has never been any way for relief until the Supreme Court has 
here within the last year decided this case. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But how.can the Senator say that? 
These other people had a perfect right to start their suit, just 
the same as this party did. 7 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I grant you that this particular case wa: 
started speedily. They sought to speed the case forward, and 
there was no undue delay. The delay could not be imputed 
to the taxpayer. The delay occasioned was for reasons I have 
stated. There was no fault to be found, but the fact is that 
not until the Supreme Court of the United States rendered its 
decision was there any possibility of relief, and, as I have 
stated, even then it became necessary for me to interview the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the President of the United States, the Attorney General; 
and finally we have an interpretation here now in harmony 
with that decision and the law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, 
that was the Blum case? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It was. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Here is the Jones case. Why 
did not Jones start his suit? What stopped him from starting 
his suit? Why did he have to wait until the decision was ren- 
dered? - 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. The rights of citizens are determined by 
the decision in this case, and the matter before us now, a pro- 
posed statute of limitations. I apologize if I have enlarged this 
discussion, but I perceived that it affected the very question in 
which I have been interested and am interested; hence these 
many words. 


I say as a lawyer, if I may count 
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I do not recall whether the Senator from Montana was on the 
subcommittee which considered the bill I introduced, but I did 
introduce a bill which, among other things, provides that in 
certain contemplated cases, certain prospective defendants, cer- 
tain foreign corporations, shall not be permitted to plead or 
interpose the statute of limitations. The report, which will be 
on our desks, refers to a few of the many cases in inferior and 
supreme courts holding that the privilege to plead the statute 
of limitations is not a vested right, and that it is perfectly 
competent for Congress to deny that privilege to a litigant; 

Why do I say that? Because where a debt is due, where a 
demand is just, and particularly where our Government has 
taken from the citizen moneys to which the Government was 
not under its own laws entitled, the citizen ought to have a 
reasonable time—I do not say 20 years, but a reasonable time 
within which to apply to the courts for relief; and as I under- 
stand this amendment, it merely means that the citizen shall 
have four years after a final decision in respect of an erroneous 
interpretation of the law, under which erroneous interpretation 
of the law the citizen was obliged to pay. 

I submit that it is just, that it is right, and that it is not 
charged with any danger of loss to the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I reserve the right to have a vote on 
this amendment when the bill reaches the Senate, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a little while ago the Senate 
adopted an amendment on page 233, and I want to call the 
attention of the Senator from Utah to the fact that another 
amendment ought to be adopted on page 275 to agree with the 
amendment already adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 275, after line 17, it is moved 
to insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 


Subdivision 12 of Schedule A of Title XI (beiing the stamp tax on 
playing cards). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has not the Senator from Utah two 
amendments to offer? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 50, after the word “corporation,” in 
line 23, I move to insert the words “ or trust.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 65, line 8, after the word “animals,” 
I move to strike out the semicolon and to insert the words 
“or public cemetery not operated for profit,” and a semicolon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that wherever the word “estate” appears in the 
features of the bill under Title III the Secretary be instructed 
to change it to the word “inheritance.” Last night we adopted 
the inheritance provision by my amendment in place of the 
estate tax, which necessitates the change which I have sug- 
gested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
changes will be made, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are we to proceed with the 
consideration of amendments? 7 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like very much to have the Senate 
do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On page 195, in the section 
of the bill imposing excise taxes, I move to amend by striking 
out in line 19 all after the word “tubes” down to and includ- 
ing the numeral “(2)” in line 20, the words proposed to be 
stricken out being “ parts, or accessories for any of the articles 
enumerated in subdivision (1) or (2).“ 

Mr. KING. That would result in the loss of $21,000,000, 
would it not? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; $21,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I beg the Senator’s pardon, 
Do not jump so quickly. I am not asking for the removal of 
the tax on all the commodities named in the section. 

Mr. SMOOT. That provision has already been agreed to, 
but I think the Senator reserved the right to offer the amend- 
ment in the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the amendment on page 195, beginning with line 19 and 
ending with line 25, be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The 


Without objection, those 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate the courtesy of 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. President, the continuance of any of the war nuisance 
taxes is unwise. These taxes were levied under pressure of 
the war when increased revenue was needed and it was deemed 
unwise to place greater tax burdens upon those industries pro- 


ducing the absolute necessaries of life. They are undeniably 
discriminatory because they fall only upon certain industries, 
but they were resorted to in an emergency when additional 
general tax levies would have resulted in increasing the cost 
of living at a time when the people's board bill had reached the 
high-water mark. 

Now that we are engaged in making already long-delayed 
tax reductions, should we not begin by repealing the discrimi- 
natory taxes on those industries that were singled out to pay 
special taxes over and above all general levies? It seems to 
me that by any criterion of fair play we should proceed first 
to balance the ledger by repealing the excise or luxury taxes, 
and then make such general reductions as the condition of the 
public finances will permit. 

Representatives of the several industries that have been pay- 
ing war excise taxes have appeared before committees of Con- 
gress again and again pleading for relief. They have tried to 
explain to us the numerous inequalities resulting from the 
operation of these taxes, and I think they have shown beyond 
question that they are placed at a particular and well defined 
disadvantage in competing with industries which are not 
burdened by a special tax. 

In many cases it has been shown that there is such a similar- 
ity between the products of two separate industries that it is 
difficult to tell where one leaves off and where the other begins. 
Yet one is specially taxed and the other is not. So great is the 
similarity of the products that it would be practically impos- 
sible to differentiate in the collection of the tax if it were not 
for the fact that it is collected at the source. For instance, in 
the collection of the tax on candy, it would be impossible to 
differentiate between some products of a candy factory and 
some products of a bakery if the manufacturers were not re- 
quired to account for their output, upon which calculation the 
tax is levied. So similar are some of these products that they 
ean not readily be distinguished upon the shelves of the retail 
establishment. Can anyone deny that there is keen competi- 
tion between such industries? Yet the products of one are 
taxed as luxuries and the products of the other are not so 
taxed. 

Take for further illustration the jewelry industry, which is 
paying a 5 per cent tax on every sale from a dime wateh 
charm to a Tiffany array. This industry is dependent upon 
the excess earnings of our people. It must get its share of all 
earnings in excess of what is diverted for the necessary ex- 
penses of living. Therefore, it must compete with a thousand 
and one industries putting upon the market novelties and 
articles of all kinds more ornamental than useful which are 
not specially taxed. 

In the case of each commodity we find a similar situation, all 
of which goes to prove the contention that these special luxury 
taxes are unfair and unjustifiable. How can Congress arbi- 
trarily say we refuse to repeal the tax on this or that com- 
modity, but we will repeal or reduce certain other excise taxes? 
Do not all of these special luxury taxes stand on the same 
footing? -If they are wrong in principal, as any student of 
economics will state that they are, then should we not proceed 
at once to cross them off our statute books? 

Mr. President, at the present time there is a tax upon 
pleasure automobiles of 5 per cent. The provision of the 
pending bill retained that tax of 5 per cent. Under the pres- 
ent law there is a tax of 8 per cent on automobile trucks or 
commercial motor vehicles. The text of the House bill and 
the amendment presented by the Senate Finance Committee 
makes one modification in the present law in so far as it re- 
lates to automobile trucks. It provides that there shall be 
an exemption from the tax upon automobile trucks, of chassis 
sold for less than $1,000 and of automobile bodies sold for 
less than $200. The tax upon automobile trucks and bodies, 
where the chassis is sold for more than $1,000 or the body 
for more than $200, is 3 per cent, the modification to the 
present law being the exception that I have referred to. 

In addition to that, under the present law there is a tax 
upon tires and inner tubes, parts, and accessories. That tax 
under the present law is 5 per cent, After a spirited debate 
the House reduced the tax to 24 per cent, and the Senate 
Finance Committee has reported an amendment changing the 
language, but fixing the rate at 2} per cent, as agreed to In 
the House. If I had my way and could see some way of 
raising the necessary revenue, I should like to remove all the 


tax levied upon automobiles, but such an idea is opposed 
largely because it has been a fruitful source of revenue, 
Under the tax upon pleasure automobiles, so called, the reve- 
nue amounted in the last year to about $90,000,000. The tax 
upon automobile trucks yielded about $10,000,000. The tax 
upon tubes, tires, parts, and accessories brought about $40,- 
000.000, 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty-two million dollars. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator. The 
reduction of the tax upon tubes, tires, parts, and accessories 
from 5 to 23 per cent will reduce the revenues about $21,000,000. 

I do not know whether Senators appreciate just to what 
extent we have been taxing the automobile. I doubt if we 
appreciate that the farmer who buys a Ford automobile at 
$500 must pay a tax of $25. I do not think we realize that 
the farmer who buys a truck where the chassis is sold for 
$1,000 but the body of the truck is sold for $400 or $500 must 
pay a tax of 3 per cent upon that body. I think that we might 
well have found some way to remove this burdensome tax im- 
posed during the war upon automobiles and trucks that were 
not excessively high priced. Upon the automobile that is neces- 
sary to-day for the business man, for the farmer, for the pro- 
fessional man, we ought not to impose this heavy tax. In fact, 
one of the objections to this revenue bill is that we have not 
found a way to eliminate the nuisance taxes that were imposed 
during the war to raise revenue for war purposes. 

Now, upon what have we reduced the taxes? I am going to 
read a list of the nuisance taxes that have been very properly 
abolished or removed by the House and by the Senate Finance 
Committee. They include the tax upon telephone and telegraph 
messages, the tax upon candy and soft drinks, the tax upon 
admissions to theaters where the admission is less than 50 
cents, the fax upon hunting boots, the tax upon yachts and 
motor boats, the tax upon hunting and shooting garments, the 
tax upon livery and livery boots, and the tax upon brass 
knuckles. 

We have removed the tax upon all of those articles, some of 
which are considered to be luxuries, and we have retained the 
tax upon the automobile of the clerks, salaried men, and the 
truck of the farmer. We have retained the tax on the parts 
sold by the garage and auto-supply dealer to the owner. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr, President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina, 

Mr. DIAL. While we were taking the tax off of yachts, 
livery boots, and brass knucks, would it not have been well to 
leave the tax off of the poor fellow who has to borrow a little 
money at the bank and put a stamp on his note? There is 
no luxury about that. That is a necessity. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator refers to the 
tax upon promissory notes? 

Mr. DIAL. Les. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I personally feel that the ma- 
jority made a mistake in not finding, first of all, some way to 
eliminate the nuisance taxes. It would have been better to 
remove the nuisance taxes and then make as much of a re- 
duction as possible in the income taxes. 

Mr. DIAL. I agree with the Senator entirely. In my State 
we have to put a stamp on notes under the State law, so it is 
& double nuisance. I should like to move to reconsider the 
action of the Senate by which that provision was agreed to, 
or move that it be stricken out entirely. I hope the Senator 
will be considering that plan. We only raise $2,150,000 by it 
anyway, and there is no institution in the world that does 
so much accommodating work as the small bank in a country 
town. Of course the tax is passed on to the poor borrower any- 
way. I hope we can find some means of eliminating it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Whatever may be said in 
favor of the tax upon pleasure automobiles and commercial 
motor vehicles, I do not believe that any sound argument can 
be made in favor of retaining a tax upon tires, tubes, parts, 
and accessories to automobiles. I can understand how in des- 
peration the Government may insist upon retaining its tax upon 
pleasure automobiles and perhaps upon commercial vehicles, 
but how it can justify a tax upon tires and tubes and parts is 
beyond my comprehension. Every owner of automobiles and 
trucks and every garage in the land protests this tax. Why do 
you not put taxes on the parts of watehes, clocks, pianos, 
wagons, and other vehicles. You might just as well put a tax 
on wagon wheels, rims, and wagon springs. 

It is estimated at $21,000,000 would be raised by this 
paragraph as reported by the committee. How would that 
sum be raised? I call the attention of the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] to the situation. It would be raised largely 
through the tax upon tires and tubes. I have not asked to 
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¿strike that out. I ought to move to strike out the Whole para- 
graph, for it is an unfair tax. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. In every argument that may be made by my 
Able friend in favor of the removal of the excise taxes I heartily 
concur. May I say to the Senator that early in the session I 
offered a bill to strike out not only the provisions in the law 
‘to which the Senator is now referring but substantially all the 
excise tases and stamp taxes, I should be very glad if that 
could be done, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate that the Sena- 
tor feels, as a member of the committee, as I feel—that the 
majority have a right to outline the general ‘scheme of raising 
the necessary revenue and that we ought only to protest against 
‘those particular items that seem to us to be very unfair and to 
work ap injustice. 

Mr. KING. I think I would even go a little further than 
that. White I am partisan at times, I feel that where we 
‘are addressing ourselves to a question as broad as the question 
‘of taxation there ought not to be so much partisanship. The 
‘question is how we can raise ‘sufficient revenue to run the 
Government when it is run in an efficient and economic way 
and upon what object vr subject shall we place the burden of 
‘taxation. 

Upon what objects or subjects shall we place the burden of 
‘taxation? We should levy taxes upon those who are best able 
to pay them. Obvionsly, when we have to raise $4,000,000,000 
or more—and we are going to have a deficit under this bill of 
‘at least from two hundred to four hundred million dollars—we 
‘have to press down the burden of taxation upon some subjects 
which we do not wish to tax, I offered an amendment propes- 
‘ing to take off the taxes from telephone messages and telegrams, 
und yet when I found that the tax raised more than $34,000,000 
‘and ‘that ‘we were striking off taxes from many other articles 
and that there was going to be a large deficit, I felt constrained 
to vote against my own amendment. 

Mr. ‘WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree in part with what 
the Senator has said in so far as it applies to automobiles; but 
‘What can he say to a duplicate tax? It may be all right 
under present revenue conditions to put a tax upon a man 
when he buys his automobile or his truck; but when he goes 
‘pack to buy tires and to buy tubes and to buy parts and to 
buy accessories—whatever that may mean—we are imposing 
‘upon him a duplicate tax, a nuisance tax, and a misfortune 
tax, Whenever the automobile owner has the misfortune to 
hu ve an accident, and has to buy any parts Whatever for his 
Machine in order to repair it, he is met with a tax. 

Is it a light tax? A tax upon a complete set-of tires is esti- 
Thated to amount to from $2.50 to $20. That is a pretty severe 
tax. If a man wants to buy four tires for his machine, he lias 
to pay as high a tax, possibly, as $20, 

I have not asked that the tax upon tires and tubes be re- 
moved, but I do ask that the tax be removed upon parts and 
accessories. What are parts? A spring, a light, a gauge, a 
spark plug, a motor, a radiator. Anyone who has the mis- 
fortune to have to repair his machine, upon which lie has paid 
a tax, must pay another tax. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr, President—— ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr, BAYARD. May I suggest to the Senator this thought? 
By reason of this tax the farmer in his penury is compelled 
to wear these parts to the uttermost Umit, with the result 
that he himself and his family are continually in grave danger 
of life and limb because he can not afford to renew the parts 
of his machine, largely on account of this tax. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator for his 
suggestion. He is quite right about the matter, too. 

Who pays this tax? The tax upon automobiles and upon 
parts is paid by the manufacturer in the first instance, but it 
is passed on to the assembly man, and the assembly man 
passes it on to the purchaser. When, however, we come to 
tires, tubes, and parts and accessories, the manufacturer pays 
the tax originally, but the jobber or the retailer has to pay 
that tax added to the price of his tubes and his tires and his 
parts, and the customer beyond him has to pay it, too, when it 
bus been pyramided. It is absurd, it seems to me, to continue 
in this bill a provision for a tax upon parts and accessories. 
First of all it is a nuisance to the Government to administer 
and collect it. What is a part? What is an accessory? Just 
imagine levying taxes upon spark plugs, upon the clock that 
is attached to an automobile, upon the radiator, upon the 


Speedometer and the springs, upon any part that it is neces- 
rsd to have for the repair of a machine that may have broken 
own. 

I have not had a chance to talk with the Senator from Utah 
about this matter, but I hope that he feels about it as I do. 
The experts in the Treasury consider that the important part 
of the tax in this provision is that on tires and tubes. The 
$21,000,000 that the Treasury will get will come largely from 
‘the tax on tires and tubes. I am constrained reluctantly to 
agree that that tax shall remain in the bill, for I think it onght 
to go out; but I do insist that the tax on the parts that a man 
has to buy when his machine is out of order and broken down 
‘and the tax on accessories, so called, should be removed from 
the bill. 

I am also informed that the amount of revenue which ‘will 
be raised from parts and accessories will be very limited, that 
it will be only a very small portion of the 521,000,000, and 
that an exemption from the tax will save the automobile ‘trade 
a great deal of expense and trouble and will certainly ‘be of 
benefit to those who have to purchase the small parts which 
are usel in repairing automobiles. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I desire to see if I understand what would be 
the effect of the Senators amendment, if adopted. Is the 
amendment ‘on line 14, page 1957 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; it is on line 19, page 
195, where I have moved to strike out the words— 
parts or accessories for any of the articles enumerated in subdivi- 
sion (1) or (2). 


Mr. KING. I thought the Senator’s amendment related to 
‘subdivision (2). 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. 

Mr. KING. If it did, then the words “ parts ‘and accessories” 
refer to those that were a part of the machine itself at the 
thne of the original purchase or original sale, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It might be interes in 
this commection for me to show that there is not any industry 
in the country paying higher taxes than the automobile in- 
dustry, and I am sure the Senator from Michigan is well aware 
of that fact. The 15,000,000 automobiles and trucks pay in 
taxes of various kinds—Federal, State, city, county, and mu- 
nicipal—approximately $1,250,000,000. It is the most highly 
taxed commodity which is used by human beings. We have 
even gone so far as to put this nuisance tax upon the parts 
and accessories which are used in repairing trucks and auto- 
mobiles. 

If the Senator from Utah will agree to accept the amend- 
ment eliminating the tax on parts and accessories, I will 


mot press my amendment to strike out the tax on tubes and 


tires, 

Mr. SMOOT, I wish that I could accept the amendment, 
but we have got to raise some revenue, and I know of no 
place where it can be raised better and the tax is imposed on 
those who can best afford to pay it. I shall want a vote on the 
amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator under- 
stand the purport of my amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does he understand that I 
um only seeking to remove the tax on parts and accessories? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And allowing the tax on 
tubes und tires to stay in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to let them all go out, 
if the Senator desires to destroy the bill entirely. If there is no 
desire to raise revenue, let them go out hide, hair, and every- 
thing at once. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator will not 
get discouraged, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not discouraged; I am merely telling the 
Senator what is happening. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are some things left 
in the Senator's bill. Much that has gone out was discrimi- 
natory and not in the general public interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are very few, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is a Government by 
majorities, fortunately. Tax bills can not be made by any 
group of taxpayers, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sen- 
ater how many income-tax ‘payers there are? The number ig 
ubout 6,000,000, is it not? 
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Mr, SMOOT. There are not that many now; the number is 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000, 

Mr, FLETCHER. There are between five and six million 
income-tax payers, and there are about 14,000,000 automobiles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifteen million. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator from Utah 
agree that the tax imposed by this part of the clause raises 
comparatively little revenue, the principal revenue being de- 
rived from the tax on tires and tubes? 

Mr. SMOOT. The greater part of the revenue in this para- 
graph is from the tax on tires and tubes, but I wish to say to 
the Senator that there is more profit made in parts and acces- 
sories than there is in tires and tubes or any other article 
about an automobile, Mr. Henry Ford could sell his automo- 
biles at actual cost and then make all the money he ought to 
make, and more, out of the sale of accessories and parts. 

If one should attempt to get a Ford automobile by buying 
separately the parts that are sold, it would cost him about as 
much as a Rolls-Royce. There is where Henry Ford makes 
his money. I should like to accept the amendment of the 
Senator, but I can not do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we are ready 
for the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
[Putting the question.] By the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for a division. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. Then we will 
know where the Senate stands. I want a record vote. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. Let us have the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same pair that I announced earlier in the day with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Haxretp] to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. DIL] 
and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stantey] to the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I inquire if the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have a pair with that 
Senator, which I transfer to the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr,. Gerey], and will permit my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Ashurst Harrison Neely Simmons 
Bayard Heflin Overman Stephens 

` Broussard Johnson, Minn. Pittman Swanson 

Capper Jones, N. Mex. Ralston Trammell 
Copeland Kendrick Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Edge McKellar Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Ferris McNary Sheppard Wheeler 
Harris Mayfield Shields 

NAYS—44 
Adams Ernst King Reed, Pa. 
Ball Fess Ladd 3 
Brandegee Fletcher I Smith 
Brookhart Frazier McKinley Smoot 
Bursum George McLean Spencer 
Cameron Glass Moses Stanfield 
Caraway Gooding Norris Sterling N 
Colt ale Oddie Wadsworth 
Cummins Howell Pepper Warren 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Phipps Watson 

le eyes Reed, Mo. Willis 
NOT VOTING—21 
Borah Elkins La Follette Stanley 
Bruce Fernald Lenroot Underwood 
Couzens Gerry McCormick Weller 
Dial Greene Norbeck 
Dill Harreld Owen 
Edwards Johnson, Calif. Shortridge 
So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts was 

rejected. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I submit the unanimous-consent 
agreement which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
presents a request for unanimous consent, which will be stated. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 
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It is agreed by unanimous consent that on the calendar day of May 
9, 1924, after the hour of 3 o'clock p. m. on said calendar day, no 
Senator shall speak more than once or longer than five minutes upon 
the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, or more than once or longer than 10 
minutes upon any amendment offered thereto up to the hour of 5 
o'clock p. m. on said calendar day, and thereafter the Senate will pro- 
ceed to vote upon all amendments pending, amendments that may be 
offered, and upon the bill (H. R. 6715) without further debate through 
the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition. And, further, 
that upon the convening of the Senate on Saturday, May 10, 1924, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of the President's veto on S. 5, 
a bill granting pensions, etc, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask my colleague why he 
attaches to the proposed agreement the provision in regard to 
the pension bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senate desires to take up that bill 
immediately upon the passage of this bill, at least; and I will 
say further to my colleague that I agreed to-day that as far 
as I was concerned the bill could be taken up to-morrow. This 
agreement puts it off until Saturday. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the portion of the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement which has to do with the 
consideration of the veto message is the part that particularly 
interests me, on account of the fact that not only is the appro- 
priation bill for the support of the State Department and the 
Commerce Department still pending here, but also the War De- 
partment appropriation bill, It is on the calendar, and has 
been there for three weeks. I should prefer, if it is agreeable 
to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and to the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor], that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of either one of those appropriation bills, with the 
understanding that if we once get either of them before the 
Senate as the unfinished business we can temporarily lay it 
aside for the consideration of the veto message. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that as far as I 
am concerned I am against the bill that is the subject of the 
veto message, but I will vote to take it up immediately after 
the passage of this bill. I think it is a privileged question, and 
I think we ought to dispose of it; and if this unanimous- 
consent agreement is made now I want to say that no matter 
whether I intend fo vote against the bill or not, which I intend 
to do, I shall vote to take it up if the question is presented 
after this bill is passed, and I shall vote against taking it up 
before the bill is passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask another 
question of the Senator? Assuming that we finish the consider- 
ation of the revenue bill before the dinner hour or the supper 
hour to-morrow evening 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not do that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the Senator certain? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator proposes a limitation on 
debate, beginning at 3 o'clock to-morrow, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Five o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. The limitation begins at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, to settle the matter, I 
object. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator from Arizona will not 
do that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not know what it was, but I wanted to 
make the Senators speak a little louder. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, a number of Senators on 
both sides of the Chamber have engagements which contemplate 
that they shall leave the city. This arrangement is agreeable 
to most of us on this side, and I hope it may be entered into, 
It affords, apparently, ample opportunity for debate upon im- 
portant amendments that may hereafter be presented, and it 
gives assurance that a final vote on the revenue bill may be 
had to-morrow. If this arrangement is not entered into, it 
is exceedingly difficult to anticipate when a final vote may 
be reached, and it will be very inconvenient to a number of 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber. If the arrangement 
is effected, a final vote will be had, as I have already stated, 
on to-morrow; all debate will terminate at 5 o'clock, and the 
conclusion of the subject may be reached within an hour or 
two after that time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to add to what the 


Senator from Arkansas has said 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to sug- 
gest that he is of the opinion that this unanimous-consent pro- 
posal can not be submitted without a roll call. 


SEVERAL Senators. We have just had one. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to suggest, as I have done before, 
that a unanimous-consent agreement, especially on a bill of 
this importance, that at a certain time the debate shall en- 
tirely cease and we shall vote on everything that may be 
offered without debate is, to say the least, a very loose and 
very slipshod way of legislating, and unsatisfactory to every- 
body, because we have found from experience that at that 
time there may be a dozen amendnients offered. No Senator 
knows the importance of them. He will have to listen to the 
reading of them and vote on them without explanation, with- 
out being able to ask a question about them. 

If the Senator would submit a request that commencing 
right now, as far as I am concerned, the speeches on any 
amendment suggested should be limited to five minutes, even, 
I should be glad to agree to that; but we know what has hap- 
pened in the past. A dozen amendments, on which Senators 
are compelled to vote without an opportunity even to read 
them, are offered. We have to listen to the reading of the 
amendments by the Clerk. The disorder in the Chamber 
makes it impossible to hear them, often; and if they can not 
be explained it is not just to a proper amendment, and it is not 
fair to the Senators who may be compelled to vote unintelli- 
gently upon amendments that they ought to have a few min- 
utes, at least, to consider. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I suggest to the Senator from Utah 
that in all probability the modification which the Senator from 
Nebraska suggests, if made effective beginning to-morrow, would 
work out a final conclusion of the bill even before the hour of 
5 o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it would. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that there is a feeling here that we can not proceed with the 
voting earlier than some time between 3 and 5 o’clock on the 
amendments offered with the present limitation, and we may 
want to vote even before 5 o’clock upon the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator would submit the unanimous- 
consent agreement that I have suggested, that we shall com- 
mence to-morrow at the convening of the Senate to limit all 
speeches to five minutes 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not do that, because the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Noxseck] wants to offer an amendment, 
and he is entitled to speak upon the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. There will be a dozen others who will want 
to speak on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will accept the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Nebraska. I believe we will get 
through just as quickly as the other way. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why can we not proceed and get through 
to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT, It is impossible to do that, unless we stay 
here all night. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let us go on until 10 or 11 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it will be all right to take up all 
the small amendments te-night and dispose of them. Between 
8 o'clock and 5 o’clock, as provided in the proposed agreement, 
these amendments can certainly be taken care of. I hope 
the Senator from Nebraska, under the conditions, will not 
object. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to prevent anybody from of- 
fering an amendment. I may perhaps want to offer a substi- 
tute for the entire bill myself, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will have four hours in which 
to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps somebody else will take up the four 
hours; and if I took the four hours, it would not be just to 
others. We ought to have a day or two of debate on that. 

Mr, SWANSON, Is the Senator contemplating an adjourn- 
ment er recess as soon as the agreement is made? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we can make this agreement to-night I 
think there are a lot of minor amendments which Senators 
want to offer upon which there is no earthly need for a yea- 
and-nay vote, which we can dispense of. 

Mr. SWANSON. If we have a night session we ought to 
have a night session. If we are not going to have a night 
session, there is no use going on until 8 o'clock and adjourning. 
Everybody breaks his engagements when there is a threat of 
night sessions. We come here and we do not have them. We 
run along until 8 or half past 8, and then adjourn, If we are 


to have night sessions, let us have them, and if we are not, let 
us adjourn at 6 or 7 o'clock. It seems to me that we could 
enter into this agreement and proceed under the five-minute 
rule until 11 o’clock. I have canceled all my engagements 
to-night to come here for a night session. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can go right on with the amendments. I 
think there will be no record votes, and we can get rid of 
them in an hour. Does the Senator from Arizona object? 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, I was utterly unable to 
hear what was going on, and in order that I might call atten- 
tion to some Senators who were standing up, I objected. If 
I had known what it was I would have objected more strongly 
than I did. I have no desire to throw a monkey wrench into 
the machinery, but I was not born yesterday. Over and over 
again we have seen the Senate considering a bill of vital im- 
portance and we have agreed to stop debate at a certain hour, 
It is after that hour, when debate and all opportunity to ex- 
plain an amendment has gone, that the vital amendments are 
proposed. 

I wish the bill could be voted on to-night or to-morrow. 
If the Senator from Utah will modify his request so that it 
will provide that we shall have a night session to-night, and 
work until 11 o'clock, and beginning now that all debate on 
the bill and amendments thereto shall be limited to fite min- 
utes, I would be happy, and would not object. 

Let us recount the situation. Night after night we are told 
there is to be a night session. We telephone our houses that 
we will not be home, and about the time we ought to be thera 
the Senate adjourns. If the Senator from Utah will include in 
his agreement that we shall work to-night until 11 o'clock and 
that from this hour all debate on the bill and amendments 
shall be limited to three or five minutes, I shall have no ob- 
jection. But I am not going to tie my hands, and be a party 
to tying the Senate up, so that I am obliged to sit here like a 
mute automaton and vote upon something I do not know any- 
thing about. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
objection will be made, and therefore it is unnecessary to call 
the roll as provided in paragraph 3 of Rule XII. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I want to state, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, that I intend to offer to-morrow as 
an amendment to this revenue bill one of the so-called agri- 
cultural relief bills. I feel that this will probably be the only 
chance in the Senate to discuss agricultural relief at the 
. session. I have in mind the so-called Haugen-McNary 
b 

My attention has been called to the fact that it can not 
properly be brought up in the Senate as a separate measure, 
that it will be subject to a point of order because it is a bill 
for raising revenue, so that the only way to bring it up for 
consideration will be in connection with another revenue bill, 
and I have therefore had it printed as an amendment to this 
bill. 

I shall want at least half an hour to speak on the question 
myself, and I think many other Senators will want to go into 
that matter quite thoroughly, because to-morrow may be the 
only chance to seriously consider that bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is it in order now to present 
an amendment to the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
there is no amendment pending. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to propose an amendment to sec- 
tion 214. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The Reaprye CLERK, On page 53, after line 2, the Senator 
from New York proposes to insert the following: 


11. To provide for deduction for doctor bills, nurse bills, hospital 
bills, and drugs prescribed for remedial purposes, 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I observe that section 214 
is devoted to deductions allowed individuals, and I find that de- 
ductions are permitted for all ordinary and necessary expenses 
incurred in carrying on any trade or business; for all interest 
paid; for losses sustained during the taxable year not compen- 
sated for by insurance; for losses sustained if arising from 
fires, storms, shipwreck, or other casualty, or from theft. It 
seems to me it is just as logical and proper that losses sustained 
one illness should be made a proper deduction from the 
tax list. 

A young man, perhaps a newspaper man, whose income is 
four or five thousand dollars a year, may have a sick wife, and 
through the payment of doctor bills and nurse bills and hospital 
bills and bills for medicine practically his entire salary may 
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be taken up. So I feel that it is a proper deduction to make, 
and I hope the Senate may take a similar view. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not believe that the Sen- 
ator is really in earnest in this matter. Why not have the 
deduction for payment of an attorney? Sometimes they are 
as expensive as a doctor, but not generally. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is included, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr, COPELAND. It says “or other casualty.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that a casualty? I think both of them 
would be casualties then. It may be true that the doctors of 
this country have come to the conclusion that they will take 
out of every man who earns $5,000 the whole of his income; 
but I do not think we ought to encourage that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this has not anything to 
do with the doctor, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. It will allow the doctor to charge a 
little more. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is to give some relief to the layman, 
and Heaven knows he needs it. 

Mr. SMOOT. He needs it, and he needs help from the doc- 
tors, too, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can not see how it can possibly benefit 
the doctor. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will only allow the doctor to charge more. 
The Senator admits they take about all people make, anyhow, 
und Whatever exemption we give, of course, the doctor can 
charge that much more. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from Utah, why do you on page 49, in subdivision 6, permit a 
sustained from fire, or storm, or shipwreck, or from 
theft? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a casualty. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not sickness a casualty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not a casualty in the shape of destruc- 
tion of property. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume the Senator considers it to be 
an act of God. 

Mr. SMOOT. Property is what we are legislating about. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator considers it to be an act of 
Providence? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think sickness generally comes from 
the act of the man himself. I do not think God has very 
much to do with it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator think He has to do 
with storms and fire? They might come from man’s own 
carelessness? : 

Mr. SMOOT. I think He has something to do with storms, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it. would be interesting to 
continue the discussion—I should like to continue it, if we had 
more time—but I believe that it will appeal to anyone who has 
a knowledge of the burden which the doctor bill and the hos- 
pital bill and the nurse bill and the drugs bill make upon any 
family. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody knows it any better than the Senator 
from Utah. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. COPELAND]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before that amendment is 
taken up the Chair desires to state that the vote by which 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts on 
page 195 was agreed to was reconsidered in order to permit 
the Senator from Mussachusetts to offer an amendment to a 
certain part of his amendment, and the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected; and now the question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee, 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 245, after line 21, the Senator 
from Tennessee moves to insert: 

SEC. —. That whenever there has been an examination of the books 
and acconnts of any taxpayer by a field agent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and there has been an audit of the taxpayer's returns based on 
the said field agent's report and approved by the commissioner, and 
the taxpayer has paid any additional taxes found, or received any 
refund allowed, the case shall be closed, and can nog again be reopened 
after a period of two years. 


Mr. McKELLAR, The provision just preceding, on page 245, 
reads as follows: 


ST. 1105. No taxpayer shall be subjected to unnecessary examina- 
tions or investigations, and only one inspection of a taxpayer's books 
ef account shall be made for each taxable year unless the taxpayer re- 
quests otherwise or unless the commissioner, after investigation, noti- 
fies the taxpayer in writing that an additional inspection is necessary. 


All that the amendment which I have offered does is to pro- 
vide that after an examination by the field accountants, and 
after there has been an audit and final action is taken, in two 
years thereafter the matter shall be finally closed. 

As the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], former Secretary 
of the Treasury, well said to-day, one of the most unpopular 
attributes, if I may call it that, of any tax measure is the 
attribute that the taxpayer never knows when he is through. 
My amendment permits the taxpayer to know that he will have 
finished in two years after his last settlement, and that is abso- 
lutely fair, The taxpayer ought to have that assurance. He 
ought not to be constantly menaced: with opening and reopening 
of tax matters. Surely two years after final settlement, in 
which he may be paid a refund or may receive an abatement, 
or may have to pay an additional tax, is sufficient. All the 
amendment does is to make it final after two yéars. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr, KING. Is the amendment to be retroactive? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Not at all. 

Mr. KING. It is to be in futuro? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does it affect cases that are still unsettled; 
the Senator knows there were something like 5,000 cases in 
1917, six or seven times that number in 1918 and increasingly 
more later, and there have been attempts at settlement; and 
doubtless the books have been closed in some cases, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Only where there has been a final settle- 
ment and the taxpayer has been paid a refund or has paid 
an additional tax and all matters settled between the taxpayer 
and the Government. I say that two years is long enough for 
that kind of a settlement to exist, when the Government should 
be barred. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator make any exceptions for 
fraudulent cases? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is another provision in the bill tak- 
mE care of that, or I would be willing to accept that sugges- 

on. 3 

Mr. SWANSON. There should be no limitation upon fraud. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; there ought not to be. 
se SMOOT. That is what the Senator's amendment pro- 

es. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will add to the bill language to cover 
that. I ask permission to perfect my amendment by adding 
the words “except in cases of fraud.” Will the Senator from 
Utah accept the amendment with that modification? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no necessity for the amendment. I 
will read the provision in the bill covering it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have read the provision to which the 
Senator refers, but it does not mean what my amendment 
means. 

Mr. SMOOT. It means all that the Goyernment ought to be 
called upon to permit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, ho; a taxpayer never knows when 
he gets through. A corporation or individual doing business 
may have settled his taxes for five years previously, but he 
does not know when some inspector or accountant for the 
Government is going to come back to reassess him for taxes 
five years previously. There ought to be some limitation. It 
is unfair to the taxpayer as it now stands. It is not provided 
for in the succeeding section, section 1106, to which the Sen- 
ator from Utah refers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to offer again the 
unanimous-consent agreement which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will ask the 
Senator from Tennessee if he yields for that purpose? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Indeed, I do. I am perfectly willing to 
do anything to expedite an agreement to vote on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
presents a request for unanimous consent, which will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that on the calendar day of May 
9, 1924, after the hour of 8 o’clock p. m. on said calendar day, no 
Senator shall speak more than once or longer than five minutes upon 
the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide rev- 
enue, and for other purposes, or more than once or longer than 10 
minutes upon any amendment offered thereto up to the hour of 5 
o'clock p. m. on said calendar day, and thereafter the Senate will pro- 
ceed to vote upon all amendments pending, amendments that may be 
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offered, and upon the bill (H. R. 6715) without further debate through 
the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and, further, 
that upon the conyening of the Senate on Saturday, May 10, 1924, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of the President's veto of 
Senate bill 5, granting pensions, ete. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will call the 
roll to ascertain if a quorum is present. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adans Fess McKellar Sheppard 
Ashurst Fleteher McKinley Shields 

Bail Frazier McLean Shipstead 
Bayard George 23 Shortridge 
Brandegee Gerry Mayff Simmons 
Brookhart Glass Moses Smith 
Broussard Gooding Neely Smoot 
Bursum Hale Norbeck Spencer 
Cameron Harris Norris Stanfield 
Capper Harrison „ Oddie Stephens 
Caraway Heflin Overman Swanson 
Copeland Howell Pepper Trammell! 
Cummins Johnson, Minn. Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh. Mass. 
Dale Jones, Wash. Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Keyes Ransdell Warren 
Edge King Reed, Mo. Watson 
Ernst Ladd Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Ferris Lodge Robinson Willis 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-six Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secre- 
tary will read the proposed unanimous-consent agreement, sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that on the calendar day of | 
Max 9, 1924, after the hour of 3 o'clock p. m. on said calendar day, 
no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than fiye minutes 
upon the bill (II. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, or more than once or longer than 10 
minutes upon any amendment offered thereto, up to the hour of 5 
o'clock p. m. on said calendar day, and thereafter the Senate will 
proceed to vote upon all amendments pending and amendments that 
may be offered and upon the bill (II. R. 6715) without further debate 
through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; | 
and, further, that upon the convening of the Senate on Saturday, | 
May 10, 1924, the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the 
President's veto of Senate bill 5, granting pensions, etc. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the | 
unanimous-consent agreement? | 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK] may have something to say about it. 

Mr. NORBECK. I simply want to serve notice on the Sen- 
ate that it is to be understeod that this is our only chance to 
pass the McNary-Haugen bill unless it is first passed through 
the House and comes over here in that way. A point of order 
would lie against it as an amendment to an appropriation bill; 
but no point of order will lie against it as an amendment to 
the pending bill, which is the revenue bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. That being true, it would be perfect folly, 
it seems to me, and it would not be fair to the MeNary-Haugen 
bill to agree to this unanimous-consent request and undertake | 
later to pass that bill, which is as important as the revenue bill 
itself. 5 

Moreover, I want to say that the minority members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry decided and asked 
me, When the McNary-Haugen bill came up, to offer the so- 
called Norris-Sinclair bill as a substitute for it. I feel that 
if we are going to take up the McNary-Haugen bill even as an 
amendment to the revenue bill, it would be my duty to do that. 
I realize that that is not the right way to discuss the bill. 
We ought to have several days of discussion upon it. Every- 
body concedes that. But not being able to have several days 
of discussion, it means that any farm legislation will be de- 
feated if we are going to limit debate to speeches of a few 
minutes. e 

On the other hand, I realize what the Senator from South 
Dakota has said, that to get the MeNary-Haugen bill up at 
all he must either wait until it passes the House and comes 
here, which is the way we ought to do the business, or he must 
offer it as an amendment to the revenue bill. I am not finding 
fault with him. He does not want to take it up in that way, 

He wants to take it up in a regular way. If those who are 
controlling legislation—not here alone, as it would require 
action by the House—want to get the measure up in the right 
Way, and we could be assured that the McNary-Haugen bill, for 
instance, would be acted on in some way by the House, so that 
it would come up in the regular way here, there would not be | 
any disposition to take the course the Senator from South 
Dakota is compelled to take. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course, we can not control the 
action of the other House. 

Mr. NORRIS. I realize that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course the Senator knows that. 
Now, what is the obstacle in the way of bringing up the 
MeNary-Haugen bill in regular course here? The bill was 
brought into the Senate some weeks ago, at least a number of 
days ago, and was by the friends of the measure sent back to 
the committee. The particular advocates of the bill took that 
course. They did it for reasons which they thought were good. 
I understood they themselves wanted to perfect the measure. 
I have seen no disposition to refuse that bill consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Missouri had heard what 
I said, he would have understood my position. I did not offer 
that as my judgment; I have never considered it with that 
point in view; but, in my opinion, from what little I thought 
about it, I do not believe the objection is good. I will say to 
the Senator from Missouri that the reason the Senator’ from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], the author of the bill, has not moved to 
take it up has been because he has reached the conclusion— 
and he has done that, I am informed, after talking with a good 
many of the parliamentarians of the body—that the bill would 
be subject to a point of order because it contains revenue pro- 
visions, and that it would be unconstitutional to consider it 
here until the House has first considerei it. That is the propo- 
sition with which the advocates of the bill are face to face. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it not well known that it is on the pro- 
gram in the House; that it is one of the preferred measures 
which are to be taken up in that body? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that to be the case. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand it is on the calendar of the 
House. 

Mr. FLETCHER. it is on the program to be taken up in the 
other House, 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think anybody realizes more fully 
than do I, and I think everybody else must, that to take the 
bill up in the way which the Senator from South Dakota pro- 
poses to take it up would be unfair to the bill itself, and yet if 
the friends of the bill have the right idea, and Congress is 
going to adjourn about the Ist of June, they have reason to 
believe that on the pending measure would be the only oppor- 
tunity they will have to take it up. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I know a number of 
the Senators who earnestly desire to cooperate in any manner 
that will afford some relief to farmers. I am one of those Sen- 
ators. I would not think of supporting that bill—I may not 
support it anyway; I want to study it; but I say my objective 
is the same objective the Senator from South Dakota has; I 
should like to do something for the farmer—but I would not 
vote for that bill added on to the pending bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I said a few moments ago, in my opinion 
the McNary-Haugen bill will not get the support of its own 


| friends entirely if it shall be offered as an amendment to the 


pending bill, because it must be admitted that that is not the 
right way to legislate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have another reason for my posi- 
tion. It is whispered about that the revenue measure we are 
now considering is likely to be vetoed. It is also whispered 
about that the MeNary-Haugen bill or any similar bill is also 
likely to be vetoed. Of course, I do not speak for the President; 
I simply repeat what is common talk. If we add both of these 
measures together and send them to the White House, I feel 
perfectly sure both of them will be vetoed, and we should im- 
peril both bills by sending them there at one time. I think it 
would be the part of unwisdom by those who are in favor of 
farm legislation to try to attach it as a rider to the pending 
measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with that proposition. In the first 
place, I do not believe the bill can be added to the revenue bill 
because a good many Senators feel as the Senator from Missouri 
has expressed himself—and there is ample reason for feeling 
that way—that it would not be the proper way to legislate. 
Those who want some farm legislation or feel at least that 
they ought to have an expression and a vote on some perma- 
nent farm legislation are worried now because it is pratically 
given out that Congress is going to adjourn about the Ist of 
June, and about the time we get through with this bill then will 
come up the motign to adjourn. I want to say by way of paren- 
thesis that I advised the Senator from South Dakota not to 
offer this bill as an amendment to the pending measure. 

I thought it would be unjust even to the bill which he favors, 
I do not believe it should be done. Yet it must be conceded 
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that, under the rules, it is in order to do it if the Senator wants 
to pursue that course. It must be conceded, too, that if he 
and the other friends of the measure are right that it would 
be subject to a point of order if an effort were made to con- 
sider it in the Senate before it is acted upon in the other House. 
Then, unless there ean be an understanding that the Senate 
will not adjourn until some disposition is made of farm legis- 
lation, the pending bill affords the only opportunity the Senator 
from South Dakota will have to get any kind of a hearing on 
the bill. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I rise to say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that I do not believe this Congress is going to 
adjourn without some kind of relief legislation for the farmer. 

Mr, NORRIS. I wish we could have that understanding. If 
we could I think it would settle the entire matter. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
parliamentarians of the Senate who have spent from 10 to 20 
years here and are familiar with the practice of the Senate if 
they can suggest some other way in which we ĉan get a vote 
on the bill in this hody? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The MeNary-Haugen bill does not 
propose to raise revenue in any way, but does propose to ap- 
propriate some money? 

Mr. NORBECK. The bill carries a tariff feature very much 
as does any other tariff bill, and I understand that there is a 
constitutional provision against first taking it up in the Senate 
except in connection with a revenue bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I did not understand that it carried 
that feature, because the bill has never been laid before the 
Senate formally. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the bill has been on the-calendar for 
a good while. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I wish to say a word further, if the 
Senator from Nebraska will pardon me. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I am speaking now to the Senator 
from South Dakota. If the Senator from South Dafota has a 
sufficient number of votes in the Senate to pass the McNary- 
Haugen bill he ean certainly prevent an adjournment, while if 
he does not have a sufficient number of votes to pass the bill, 
then bringing it forward will, of course, not avail much. 

Mr. NORBECK. That is a good deal like saying you can lead 
a horse to water but you can not make him drink. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. No; that is not saying that at all. 
If you have enough votes to pass the bill you can prevent the 
adjournment of the Senate until it is considered; but if, on 
the other hand, you do not have enough yotes to prevent ad- 
journment you probably would not have enough yotes to pass 
the bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. How will the bill get to the Senate in the 
first instance except it shall pass the House first. How can we 
get the bill before the Senate at all? * 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Congress can not adjourn until the 
Senate agrees to adjourn, and if you have a majority of the 
Senate in favor of your bill the Senate will refuse to adjourn 
until the House sends that bill over. 

Mr. NORBECK. I recall very distinctly the last days of the 
last session when Senators here started out to whip the 
House into line, and most of the leaders on both sides of the 
Chamber said that was the wrong policy. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not speaking about whipping 
the House into line. It is a mere matter of getting that bill 
here. 

Mr. NORBECK. The House has got to pass it before it can 
come over here. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is true. 

Mr. NORBECK. If they do not pass it; it can not come 
here, and how can we vote on it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But you can hold Congress in session 
beyond the ist of June if you have a majority. That is all 
that I am saying, and that is perfectly plain. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course we have no right to demand of the 
House that they pass a bill, and we have no right to demand 
even of the leaders here any agreement that we shall stay in 
session until we pass the bill. All we do have a right to do if 
we want to prevent an adjournment is to ask that action be 
had on it. It may be defeated in the House. * 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senater from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. Les. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in answer to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Missouri, let me say that the bill 
contains a tariff provision whereby revenue might be collected 
and covered into the Treasury of the United States. Conse- 
quently, the drafting bureau and others have advised me—and 
I myself have looked into the matter and given it some con- 
sideration—that the first action should be taken by the House 
in order to conform to the requirements of the Constitution. 
That is the reason I have not heretofore pushed the considera- 
tion of the bill in this body. 

I am in accord with the views of the Senator from Nebraska 
and the Senator from Missouri, namely, that the bill should 
come up in the ordinary way. I doubt the propriety of try- 
ing to tack it on as a rider to the pending bill. I know that 
riders are not popular; it is not the proper way to legislate. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. NORBECK. I noticed that a great many riders as to 
various matters were attached to the pending bill this after- 
noon and not one Senator in the Chamber objected to them, 
although some of them were very irrelevant riders. Why 
does it happen that farm legislation should draw all the fire? 

Mr. MeNARY. I appreciate the zealous interest the Senator 
from South Dakota has in farm legislation and I admire it 
very much, but I do not think, Mr. President, that this bill 
would get nearly so many votes as a rider or as an amendment 
to the pending bill as it would if it were standing on its own 
feet. I have not offered it as an amendment for that reason. 

The situation is simply this: The House has reported favor- 
ably on this bill and it is on their calendar for action; the 
Senate has acted likewise, I have been informed by those in 
charge of the bill in the House that within a few days it will 
come up for consideration in the House. Consequently I was 
willing to wait until it should come up in the House for consid- 
eration and should be passed and should come over here for 
proper consideration. x 

The Senator from Nebraska has a bill which also has been 
reported, but I do not think it would be fair to consider either 
of these bills without the proper opportunity to discuss them. 
I ean say to my good and distinguished friend from South 
Dakota that it would be impossible to consider a bill of this 
importance inside of four or five days. There are many features 
that must be explained; it is a large and comprehensive 
measure. I think it gives adequate relief to the farmers who 
have found themselves in distressed conditions, but to try to 
put it through under a unanimous-consent agreement such as 
is proposed here would render it impossible adequately to con- 
sider the bill. That is the reason I have not urged it. I shall 
support the amendment if offered, but I am afraid that if 
offered the same state of mind that the Senator from Mis- 
souri finds himself to possess would obtain generally among 
the Members of this body, and the bill would not receive the 
support it would receive if it were considered as an independent 
measure. For that reason I, as one very much interested in 
farm-relief legislation, regret that it should be proposed as an 
amendment to the pending bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I want to say for the benefit 
of the Senator from Nebraska that at a Republican conference 
held during the present week it was agreed that immediately 
after the passage of the tax bill agricnitural legislation in 
some form should be permitted to come before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator? 3 

Mr. WATSON. I will yield just as soon as I make this 
statement. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] in charge 
of the McNary bill, or its author at any rate, stated that was 
entirely agreeable to him and that he woma be willing to per- 
mit the appropriations bills to come in from time to time, and 
that the MeNary-Haugen bill might be made the unfinished 
business. 

. McNARY. No; I beg the Senator's pardon. 

. WATSON. Or some fotm of agricultural legislation. 
. NORRIS. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

. McNARY. Let me correct the Senator on that point. 
. WATSON. Wait until I finish my statement. 

Mr. McNARY. I said specifically that I would not insist on 
this bill but on some bill having for its objecg general farm 
retief. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely, whether it be this bill or some 
other bill affording agricultural relief. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I wanted to call the Senate's 
attention to, I said some time ago that, unless something was 
done by the House with the McNary bill, I was going to move 
to take up the so-called Norris-Sinclair bill here. I think I 
explained the embarrassment under which I would labor in 
making that motion. I did not want to be unfair to the Agri- 
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cultural Committee, that the Agricultural Committee had de- 
cided on the McNary-Haugen bill, although they afterwards 
directed me to report the other bill. The understanding was 
that the Senator from Oregon would take up the McNary- 
Haugen bill and that during the course of the debate I would 
offer the other bill as a substitute, so that they would both be 
before the Senate at one time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to break that understanding. 
I do not want to do what would appear to be unfair. I could 
move to take up the other bill as soon as we get through with 
this. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. It is because 
of the action taken by_the Agricultural Committee, giving prefer- 
ence to the other bill, that I would be in an embarrassing posi- 
tion to try to shut it out. I realize, also, that those who want 
to take up the McNary-Haugen bill are precluded on account of 
no action having been taken by the House. That is the reason 
why I feel embarrassed in making the other motion, because I 
do not want to disregard what the Agricultural Committee 
decided should be done with these bills. 

I now yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senate has now con- 
sumed approximately three-quarters of an hour in debating the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement. That time might very 
well have been devoted to the consideration of the bill before 
the Senate. Progress could have been made in connection with 
it. If the proposed unanimous-consent agreement is to take 
up the remainder of the session, or a material portion of it, I 
suggest to the Senator who offered it that it be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr President, I want to make an inguiry with 
reference to the agreement, and it is this: After the hour of 5 
o'clock has been reached, will it then be possible for amend- 
ments to be presented which will thereafter be voted upon 
without having been explained or discussed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the understanding 
of the Chair. 

Mr. ADAMS. It seems to me that at least there should be 
some provision made by which amendments which are to be 
proposed after the period for discussion is past shall be placed 
in some way upon the desks or in the hands of Senators, so 
that they may understand them. I have no disposition for 
discussion; I think there is very little advantage in most of 
the discussion; but, for one, I should like to have an oppor- 
tunity to read the amendments which are being presented with- 
out discussion, and it seems to me that such an addition to the 
unanimous-consent agreement would help some and prevent 
some of us from being charged with passing ill-considered 
legislation at a time when we do not hear what is passing, 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator that I do not think 
there will be very many amendments offered after that time; 
but I am perfectly willing to modify the amendment so as to 
proyide for five minutes’ discussion of any amendment that 
may be offered after 5 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair feels that de- 
bate upon the proposed unanimous-consent agreement has pro- 
ceeded as long, probably, as the rules of the Senate permit. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like 
to suggest another unanimous-consent agreement, then, that 
when we conclude—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There can not be two pend- 
ing at the same time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it satisfy the Senator to have a re- 
quirement that all amendments shall be offered by 4 o'clock? 
That is an hour before 5 o’clock. 

Mr. ADAMS. If they are put in writing, so that they are 
accessible to the Senators. I am entirely willing myself to take 
_the responsibility for what I can make out of the amendment 
by applying it to the tax bill before me; but when the amend- 
ment is read fgom the desk, amending line so-and-so, page so- 
and-so, by inserting this and striking out that, I can not pos- 
sibly know what it means. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be no amendments offered after 4 
o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, let me suggest 
a little change. I realize the force of the suggestions made by 
the Senator from Colorado and the Senator from Nebraska, and 
I have said time and again—of course, with my fingers crossed— 
that I never would consent to a fixed time for voting upon a 


bill which required a number of amendments without an oppor- 
tunity to explain the amendments; and while I am not going to 
object in this case, notwithstanding my predilection, I suggest 
that when we conclude our business to-night we meet to-morrow 
morning at 10 o'clock, and that we limit the debate then to the 
five minutes specified in the unanimous-consent agreement. I 
feel certain that under that limitation of debate we will be able 
to pass the bill to-morrow, and that all amendments will be 
explained. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I do not like a double-barreled 
agreement. I want to get rid of this tax bill at the earliest 
possible moment. I shall be glad to agree to a five-minute rule 
or any other rule that will dispose of it at an early date; but 
Iam going to object, because I can not agree to the second 
part of the agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina objects, The question is upon the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say to the 
Senate and also to the Senator from Tennessee that the sub- 
Stance of his amendment is all found in section 1106, which 
reads as follows 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 245. 


If after a determination and assessment in any case the taxpayer 
has paid in whole any tax or penalty or accepted any abatement, 
credit or refund based on such determination and assessment, and an 
agreement is made in writing between the taxpayer and the commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary, that such determination 
and assessment shall be final and conclusive, then (except upon a 
showing of fraud or malfeasance or niisrepresentation of fact mate- 
rially affecting the determination or assessment thus made) (1) the 
case shall not be reopened or the determination and assessment modi- 
fled by any officer, employee, or agent of the United States; and (2) 
no suit, action, or proceeding to annul, modify, or set aside such 
determination or assessment shall be entertained by any court of the 
United States. 


Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, how will that be made 
effective? After the taxpayer pays the taxes he has to seek 
out the cammissioner and the Secretary and have an agree- 
ment that that is going to be finally binding hereafter. How 
does the Senator propose to carry that out? 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be a regular written form de- 
livered to every taxpayer who makes a request for it. The 
taxpayer makes out the request of the commissioner, and under 
this amendment, of course, there will be a final determination 
of his case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is nothing to indicate that he is 
to have a form made out or an agreement made. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is an authorization for rules and regn- 
lations to be made by the department, and I know that those 
forms are made out, and any taxpayer who wants to make 
application for them can do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. {Is this the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we have had innumer- 
able cases where they have opened it up after haying settled 
it. It has been just a short time since one of my constituents 
came to me and said that about two years ago he had received 
a refund, and it had been opened up in the meantime, and 
they were demanding other taxes from lim. : 

Mr. SMOOT. In such a case as that it is entirely the tax- 
payer's fault. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But there ought to be some time when the 
taxpayer can be free of all past taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. He will be free if he is given this chance, and 
he is given it under the law, and if he does not avail himself 
of it we can not help it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There ought to be some time when his 
estate will not be subject to be mulcted in taxes of several 
years past. 

Mr. McLEAN. All he has to do is to write a letter to the 
commissioner, have his account audited, and ask for his dis- 
charge. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All he would have to do would be to pay 
an additional tax if it should be assessed. He could get rid of 
it in that way, but it ought not to be that way. They ought not 
to be deyiled all their lives, and that is about what this means. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire of the Senator from Utah if he conceives that the pro- 
vision to which he has called our attention meets the case, and 
whether it is altogether just? In order to get a matter closed, 
the taxpayer must arrive at an agreement with the commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary. The commissioner 
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may agree to close up my matter, and he may not agree to 
close up some one else’s matter. Apparently this leaves it en- 
tirely in the discretion of the commissioner to consider one 
case closed and to consider the other case still open. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know of no other way on earth in which it 
can be done. We must leave it in some one's discretion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But why say agreement“? How 
can you justify putting it up to the commissioner to make an 
agreement with the man? 

Mr. SMOOT. There never has been a ease where an account 
has been audited and that request has been made of the com- 
missioner but that it has been granted. I know of no case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is all right, but the Senator 
can see that this puts the opportunity for the grossest kind of 
favoritism in the hands of the commissioner and the Secretary. 
They are governed by no rule at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. There can not be a rule as long as there is an 
audit to be made, and there would be no agreement made until 
the audit was made. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why do you not.simply say that 
after an audit is made he shall be entitled to a certificate to 
the effect that it is closed? Under what circumstances will the 
Secretary consider the case open, and under what circumstances 
will he consider it closed? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is unfair to the taxpayer. Under such 
circumstances there may be an audit made, and then the tax- 
payer may want a refund, and unless he agrees to it the case 
will not be closed. Somebody has to decide it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but the point here is that 
he does not decide anything, and there is no rule fixed upon 
which he has to make any decision at all. It is apparently 
put entirely in the discretion of the Secretary and the com- 
missioner to consider a case closed or to consider it open, as 
they see fit. 

Mr. SMOOT, After the amount is determined every com- 
missioner and the Secretary himself would be only too glad to 
close up those cases. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will look at 
page 246, in the first line, after the word “assessment,” it 
says, “and an agreement is made in writing between the tax- 
payer and the commissioner, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary.” Why not strike out those words and treat all people 
alike? I will withdraw my amendment if the Senator will 
agree to strike out those words. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we strike those out, and it is agreed by the 
commissioner, the taxpayer can not file an application for re- 
fund. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will just look at his own 
bill; it begins in this way: 


If after a determination and assessment in any case the taxpayer 
has paid in whole any tax or penalty, or accepted any abatement, 
credit, or refund based on such determination and assessment— 


He has already received it. It is predicated upon his receipt 
of a refund or an abatement, or paying on a reassessment, 
That is the whole thing. Now, why submit it to the discretion 
of the Secretary or the commissioner, who can rule just as he 
likes? 

I will say to the Senator that within the past week I have 
had complaint from a constituent of mine who said that after 
a settlement had been made a demand to change that settle- 
ment and have a refund paid back had been made to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the amendment is agreed to, he could not 
file a petition for a refund. He would be out of it entirely. 
You are trying to take away a right he has. In other words, 
the taxpayer may not agree with the assessment at all. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, was not this provision 
included in the bill of two years ago for the first time? 

Mr. SMOOT, In the act of 1921. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It was intended to reduce the number of 
eases that were reopened, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. And it has done so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to withdraw my amendment and 
move, on page 246, line 1, after the word “assessment,” to 
strike out the words “and an agreement is made in writing 
between the taxpayer and the commissioner, with the approval 
of the Secretary,” and the words “ that such determination and 
assessment shall be final and conclusive,” down to and includ- 
ing the word “ conclusive” on line 5. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the Senator leave it, then, that the 
determination shall be final and conclusive except for mistake 
or fraud? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I want to ask the Senator while he has the 
floor—I can not get it 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the amendment 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just a minute. I have the floor now, with 
the permission of the Senator from Tennessee, to ask him a 
question. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wanted to make a suggestion as to an 
amendment I tried to offer some time earlier in the day, but I 
could not get recognition because somebody on the Republican 
side wanted to be recognized. I wanted to ask the Senator if 
he would not accept an amendment as a substitute for the one 
he has offered, which would provide, in substance, that where 
the Treasury Department furnishes an agent for the purpose of 
assisting the taxpayer to make out his return and he shall so 
assist the taxpayer, and the taxpayer shall accept that settle- 
ment and pay, that except for fraud or mistake it shall be 
conclusive, that it shall be opened only for fraud or mistake, 
just like any settlement between individuals. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that I offered 
just such an amendment a few minutes ago. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the Senator’s was different. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. It is practically what was suggested. But 
I call the Senator's attention to this provision, with the words 
out that I have indicated should come out by my amendment, 
I feel that it will do the work required of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I will say is that if that amendment is 
agreed to, the taxpayer will lose a great privilege. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not agree with the Senator about 
that at all. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the words of the Senator 
from Utah have weight, and if they be true, they will determine 
my vote in this matter. Let us read the amendment, because 
what the Senator from Utah says on these matters I listen to; 
but I think he is wrong about this. 

Sec. 1106. If after a determination and assessment in any case 
the taxpayer has paid in whole any tax or penalty, or accepted any 
abatement, credit, or refund based on such determination and assess- 
ment 


Omitting down to the word “then ” in line 5— 


then (except upon a showing of fraud or malfeasance or misrepre- 
sentation of fact materially affecting the determination or assess- 
ment thus made) (1) the case shall not be reopened or the determina- 
tion and assessment modified by any officer, employee, or agent of the 
United States, and (2) no suit, action, or proceeding to annul, 
modify, or set aside such determination or assessment shall be en- 
tertained by any court of the United States. 


In other words, where the taxpayer has received a credit— 
and it is extremely improbable he would receive credit unless 
he applied 

Mr. SMOOT. Where he pays an additional assessment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Either one; it is perfectly fair to him. 

Mr. ASHURST. Or where he has received a refund, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same thing. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is assumed if he applied for a refund he 
would apply for all he was entitled to; he would not make it in 
separate bits and apply for various refunds. “ Based on such 
determination and assessment” it is final. We are committed 
to an income-tax policy in the United States and we are going 
to adhere to it. I believe that if there be one thing that has 
tended to throw reproach upon the income-tax system it is the 
feeling that although a taxpayer may pay, and he may make an 
honest attempt to adjust his taxes, he is never certain that he 
is through. , There are domiciliary visits, agents, letters coming 
to him saying his tax is not settled yet. Within my knowledge, 
in my own State after men have applied for refunds and the 
refunds have been granted to them, and they have used the 
money in their business, then comes down a killing decree that 
the refund was improperly paid, and within a few days the 
man is required to pay the amount back to the Government, 

In all litigation, in all such matters as taxation, there should 
be what we call a time of repose, a statute of repose. Busi- 
ness, in my judgment, does not object to paying high taxes 
when it is necessary, and such are necessary; but business does 
object, and business has a right to object, to being constantly 
harassed. A business man pays his taxes but has no assur- 
ance that that is final and conclusive. He obtains a refund 
and uses the money in his business, and he has no assurance 
that that is final and conclusive. Surely when the Govern- 
ment, with all its technical agents at its command, makes a 
refund that ought to be conclusive except for fraud. When 
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the taxpayer pays his taxes that ought to be conclusive, except 


for fraud. I hope the able Senator from Utah will yield om 
this point, beeuuse in my judgment, with due deference to him, 
he is wrong about it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to call attention to a 
fact that I know has been in the observation of practically 
every Senator here. Very often it occurs that the delinquent, 
so called, has gone out of business, He is net in a position to 
pay the tax that has been assessed against him in the business 
in which he was employed at the time the alleged shortage or 
delinquency occurred. I do not know of any provision in the 
Federal law that has a tendency to make a man disregard the 
luw, aud seek ways to avoid its operations more than this very 
lack of a definite settlement of the Federal income tax. 

I heartily agree with my colleague, and I am sure there are 
those on the other side who believe that the benefit that will 
result from the amendment proposed now by the Senator from 
Tennessee will infinitely more than offset any harm that 
could come from leaving the law as it now stands, because you 
never know within five years when your tax is settled. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am Sure Senators whe have spoken do not 
understand what the effect of this amendment would he. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, if I do not 
understand it, I certainly understand that there has been great 
confusion; there bas been unnecessary loss and aggravation 
of the taxpayer under the loose system of leaving five years 
in which his case can be reopened at the expense of any Federal 
agent employed under this department. The department itself 
is eternally harassing them about some amount that is still due. 

Mr. SMOOT, ‘This has not anything to do with that. 

Mr. SMITH, If it has not, then some amendment to the bill 
ought to be drawn that would have to do with it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Without any attempt at flattery, I really 
waut to hear what the Senator from Utah says, but if he does 
not talk louder I will abandon the attempt to hear, Will the 
Senator please talk louder? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not talk against the galleries and the 
floor, too. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator, if it does not apply 
to the very point the Senator from Tennessee offered his 
amendment to remedy, and the one to which the Senator from 
Arizona lias spoken, to what does it apply? 

Mr. SMOOT. It applies to additional assessments and re- 
funds, uud here is the case. A taxpayer may be assessed 
$10,000 or $100,000, and he may not believe that it is right, 
but he has te pay it just the same. 

Under the amendment he could not file a claim for refund. 
He would have no relief whatever if this amendment were 
adopted. He could not even go to court. He would be barred 
entirely from auy relief if the amendment were accepted. If 
that is what Senators want to do, let them vote for it, but I 
give notice here to Senators that that is what it would mean. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainty, 

Mr. WALSH! of Montana, In order to relieve a danger of 
that kind, 1 suggest that it can be taken care of by putting 
in the words “ without protest” after the word “ paid” on page 
245, so that it will read: 


If after a determination and assessment in any case the taxpayer 
has, paid without pretest in whole any tax 


And so forth. 

- Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that, Mr. President. 
We have the same thing in the agreement that has been made 
for the taxpayer to Sign. It is exactly in those words. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the point I make. Let 
us assume two men have done all these things, have paid their 
taxes without protest, that the conditions are just exactly the 
same, und one fellow is able to get an agreement out of the 
commissioner to consider the matter closed, and the other 
fellow is not. No rule is laid down to guide the commissioner, 
It appears to be in his absolute and unrestrained discretion 
and favor, I do not think anybody can justify that part of the 
Provision. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, At what point does the Senator 
suggest that we put in the words “ without protest” ? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. After the word “paid.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I suggest that it come after the 
word “ taxpayer,” so that it would apply to the acceptance of 
the refund. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would be more appropriate, I 
think, after the word “has,” so as to read, has without pro- 
test paid in whole or in part.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I believe that would meet the 
objection. 
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Mr. SMOOT: There is just one case to which I want to call 
the Senator’s attention which it may affect, so that we will not 
make any mistake about it, and I want the Senator to con- 
sider it, I do not see any objection to the amendment with 

| the exception of this case. Suppose a man does pay his tax 

under protest, and the next day the Supreme Court or any 
other court should decide that it was not due; then he could 
not file for a refund if he had not paid it under protest, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is right, and it Is a very gen- 
eral rule of law that one who pays taxes without protest, no 
matter whether it is right or wrong, never can recover them 
back. That is a very. general rule of law. 

— . SMOOT. I wanted to call the Senator's attention to 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is quite right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore we did not put it in here, because 
we did not want to affect any taxpayer. We wanted him to 
have perfect freedom to file a petition for a refund. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not seem to me he ought 
to have that right. If the assessment is made and he agrees 
to it and pays it without any protest at all, he ought not to 
be allowed afterwards to claim a refund. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that, but 1 felt it was 
my duty to eah attention to cases where it would create a 
hardship. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. I do not believe the Senator from Mon- 
tana offered that as an amendment, so I will offer it. In 
line 24, on page 245, after the word “has,” I move to insert 
the words “ without pretest.” 

e. PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated, . 

The Reaprnc Crerk. On page 245, line 24, after the word 
“has,” insert a comma and the words “without protest” and 
a comma, so as to read: 


If after a determination and assessment in any case the taxpayer 
bas, without protest, paid in whole auy tax or penalty, etc, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
‘Tennessee withdraw the first amendment offered by him? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Only the first amendment has been with- 
drawn. Now let us agree to this amendment. 2 

Mr. HRFLIN. That is, after the taxpayer has been served 
with notice of what he has been assessed and after he has been 
served with an accounting as to what his taxes are, and he pays 
without protest? 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is it, It is an entirely proper amend- 
ment. May we agree to that and then take the next amend- 
ment on page 246? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is impossible for the 
Chair to ascertain whether the Senator is ready to have a vote 
upon his amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am ready. I will offer it again. After 
the word “ has,” in line 24, page 245, I move to insert the words 
“without protest.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment just stated by the Senator from Tennessee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On page 246, in line 1, I move to strike 
out the words “and agreement is made in writing between the 
taxpayer and the commissioner, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, that such determination and assessment shall be final and 
conclusive.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on behalf of the 
minority members of the committee I have two amendments 
which I desire to offer. They are both important amendments, 
One relates to the proceedings before the board of appeals. On 
page 238, paragraph (h) is proposed to be stricken out and the 
amendment which I send to the desk substituted therefor. I 
ask that the amendment may be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment for the information of the Senate. 

The READING CLERK. On page 238 strike ont lines 17 to 25, 
inclusive, and on page 239 strike out lines 1 to 6, inclusive, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(h) Notice and an opportunity to be heard shall be given to the tax- 
payer and the commissioner and a decision shall be made as quickly 
as practicable, Hearings before the beard and its divisions shall be 
open to the public. The proceedings of the board and its divisions 
shall be conducted in accordance with such rules of evidence and pro- 
cedure as the board may prescribe. The testimony taken at the hearing 
shall be reduced to writing. It shall be the duty of the board and of 
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each division to make a report in writing of its findings of fact and 
decision in each case and a copy of its report shall be entered of 


record and a copy furnished the taxpayer. Such report and all evi- 
dence received by the board and its divisions shall be public records 
open to the inspection of the public. The board may provide for the 
publication of its reports in such form and manner as may be best 
adapted for public information and use, and such authorized publica- 
tion shall be competent evidence of the reports of the board therein 
contained in all courts of the United States and of the several States 
without any further proof or authentication thereof. The principal 
oftice of the board shall be in the District of Columbia, but the board 
or any of its divisions may sit at any place within the United States. 
The times and places of the meetings of the board, and of its divisions, 
shall be prescribed by the chairman with a view to securing reasonable 
opportunity to taxpayers to appear before the board or any of its divi- 
sions, with as little inconvenience and expense to taxpayers as is 
practicable. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Does that interfere with the amendment 
which we have already agreed to? Is there any conflict be- 
tween the two? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; not at all. The amend- 
ment which I have proposed on behalf of the minority of the 
committee is an important one, and I hope that Senators will 
enable us to at least understand it. 

As Senators all know, we have provided for boards of ap- 
peal. These boards are to have their hearings not only in 
the District of Columbia, but in different places throughout 
the country. The hearings are for judicial purposes. They 
are supposed to be conducted along the lines of judicial pro- 
cedure. They are in effect courts of appeal. They determine 
controversies between the Government and the taxpayers. 
Evidence is to be submitted bearing upon the question, and a 
decision is to be reached which, for practical purposes, in 
most cases at least, is a final decision. My contention is that 
wheneyer there is a controversy between the Government and 
au taxpayer which is to be decided, the proceedings leading up 
to that decision should be public proceedings. Under existing 
law they meet in secret and conduct their hearings in secret. 
They may hear one witness or one elient here, and another 
witness somewhere else; they may receive affidavits or con- 
versations, and in any way arrive at a decision, all in secret. 
I submit that when there is a controversy between the Goy- 
ernment and a taxpayers which shall follow through the 
various lines of procedure and finally reach the board of 
uppeals, when it gets there all the proceedings should be public 
proceedings, the evidence should be taken down in writing, 
there should be a finding of fact and the decision of the board 
should be in writing and filed in the case just the same as in 
any other judicial proceeding, because that is what the case 
would be. It would be a judicial proceeding. 

To say that all that shall be done in secret is obnoxious to 
everything which we have been taught regarding judicial pro- 
cedure as American citizens under our great system of juris- 
prudence. The proceeding should be public. Their decisions 
should be public. The testimony should be taken down in 
writing, and it should not be heresay testimony which may be 
whispered into the ear of a member of the board of appeals, 
or a mere affidavit of some stranger submitted in secret. If 
it is at all necessary or advisable that tax returns shall be 
made public and made a matter of public record, it is of much 
greater concern that those judicial proceedings shall be public 
and become permanent records and open to a public inspection, 
so that we may understand the facts upon which decisions are 
reached, and the taxpayers in the country may have an oppor- 
tunity to know just how it all happens. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico, in my judgment, is 
one of very great merit. It is in accordance with some sug- 
gestions I made earlier in the day concerning the terms of this 
particular part of the bill. I want to suggest, however, to the 
Senator from New Mexico some slight changes. 

The amendment provides that the board shall make a report 
in writing of its findings of fact and decision in each case. I 
think the board ought to be required to write an opinion, not a 
mere decision, but on any question of law that is involved it 
ought to set out in brief at least the line of argument by which 
it arrives at its decision. I think that the proceedings ought to 
approximate as nearly as practicable to proceedings in court. 
It really is intended in a way as an equity judicial tribunal for 
the determination of those matters. There is no means that 
can be devised of making a court decide the cases aright in 
accordance with sound reason better than by requiring the 
court to file its opinion, showing to the world how it arrived at 
the conclusion which it reaches. 


I accordingly suggest to the Senator from New Mexico that, 
after the word “and,” in line 2, page 2, there be inserted the 
words “its opinion and,” so it would read— 
make a report in writing of its findings of fact and its opinion and 
decision in each case. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gladly accept the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Now, another thing. These re- 
ports ought to be published, so that they would be subject to 
criticism by anyone who has occasion to refer to them, and so 
that they might serve as a guide to other taxpayers and to 
attorneys having occasion to present matters. Accordingly I 
suggest the word “ may,” being the first word in line 7, page 2, 
be stricken out and the word “shall” be inserted in lieu 
thereof, so it would read “the board shall provide for the pub- 
lication of its reports,” and so forth. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I um glad to accept that amend- 
ment also. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Then, so there may be no doubt 
about it, I would provide for the publication of the reports 
by the Government Printing Office. I would insert the words 
“at the Government Printing Office,” so it would read: 


The board shall provide for the publication of its reports at the 
Goverment Printing Office. 


That can be done practically without expense, because like 
bulletins of the Internal Revenue Bureau are so printed, and 
a rule could be provided that they could be sold at any time 
at actual cost of preparation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad to accept the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Montana if he 
only used the phrase “printed at the Government Printing 
e we could make any charge for documents so 
printe S 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, The Senator from Utah will 
know about that better than I. If there is any doubt about 
it, I would insert a provision reading “ which shall be subject 
to sale upon the same terms as ”—— 

Mr. SMOOT. As other public documents. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have an amendment on the same subject, 
which reads in part: 


The opinions of the board shall be printed by the Government 
Printing Office and sold to the public in the same manner as the present 
Internal Revenue Bulletins are sold. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Tennessee should not use 
the word “ bulletins,” because that only covers one class. 


Mr. MeKELLAR “Other public documents” would be 
proper. 
Mr. SMOOT. Other public documents” would be a correct 


expression, because that is what these reports will be. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That will be all right. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think it would be covered in 
this way: After line 12 on the same page, insert “such re- 
ports shall be subject to sale in the same manner and upen the 
same terms as other public documents.” 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is all right. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Mexico modifies his proposed amendment, and the modifica- 
tions will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 2, line 2, it is proposed to 
modify the amendment by inserting before the word “ decision ” 
the words “its opinion and”; at the beginning of line 7 to 
strike out “may” and insert “shall”; after the word “re- 
ports,” in line 7, to insert “ at the Government Printing Office“; 
and after line 12 to insert “ Such reports shall be subject to sale 
in the same manner and upon the same terms as other public 
documents,” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico as modi- 
fied. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the sume 
announcement as heretofore with regard to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srrrrixc]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 
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Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harretp] to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
nis] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the affirm- 
ative). I transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Fernatp] to the Senator from Washington [Mr. DIL] and 
allow my vote to stand, 

Mr. ERNST. Making the same announcement as before rela- 
tive to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the negative). I find 
that my regular pair the Senater from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN] has not voted. I transfer my pair with him to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. McLEAN (after having voted in the negative). I in- 
quire if the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has voted. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. MeLEXN. I have a pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to my colleague [Mr. BRANDrEE], and allow my vote 
to stand. - 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Gooptne] is paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. 

The result was announce:|—yeas 35, nays 28, as follows: 


YBAS—35 
Adams George Shipstead 
Ashurst Ge McKellar Simmons 
Bayard Ha Mayfield Smith 
Brookhart Harrison Neely Swanson 
Broussard eflin Pittman Trammell 
Caraway Howell Ralston Walsh, Mass 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Robinson eeler 
Fletcher Kendrick Shep 
NAYS—28 
Ball » Edge McLean Smoot 
Bursum Ernst Moses cer 
Cameron Fess Oddie anfield 
Colt Hale Pepper Wadsworth 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Thipps Warren 
Curtis meres Teed, Pa. Watson 
Dale ge 0 Willis 
NOT VOTING—33 
Borah Ferris Lenroot 
Brandegee Frazier McCormick ley 
Bruce Glass McKinley Stephens 
pper Gooding MeN: Sterling 
Couzens Greene N 
Dill Harreld Norris eller 
Edwards Johnson, Calif. Overman 
kins d Owen 
Fernald La Follette Ransdell 
So the amendment of Mr. Joxes of New Mexico as modified 
was agreed to. f 


Mr. WILLIS. I offer to the pending bill the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask that it may be considered 
as pending and that it may be printed. I will call it up 
to-morrow. 7 25 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and wit! be considered the pending amendment. 

‘The amendment proposed by Mr. WILLIS is as follows: 


On page 50, line 24, at the end of the line, to insert in parentheses 
“(including preventive and constructive service for relief, rehabilita- 
tion, health, character building, and citizenship)." i 


. ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Additional bills were introduced, read the first time, and, 
by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as fol- 
ows: 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3270) authorizing the President to reappoint Wal- 
ter F. Martin, formerly a captain of Cavalry, United States 
Army, an officer of Cavalry, United States Army (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 3271) for the relief of Herman A. Lueking; to the 
Committee on Claims, 


ADDRESS RY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE HERBERT HOOVER 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 


very interesting, thoughtful, and I think instructive address 


delivered by the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, yester- 
day, before the annual meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce held at Cleveland, Ohio. I think it will be worth 
reading and I ask 
Mr. McKELLAR. Is it in any sense a political address? 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In no sense whatever. It deals with 
economic questions and has no tinge of political bias or ex- 
pression, I ask that the address may be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


ADDRESS or Spcererary or COMMERCE Herpert Hoover AT THB 
ANNUAL MEETING or THE UNITED Starrs CHAMBER OF COMMERCH, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, EVBNING or May 7, 1924 

SOME PHASES OF THE GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 

Your chamber has recently submitted to its members a number of 
recommendations upon principles of business conduct in the form of 
a report of your committee on business ethics. The very fact of issuing 
such a réport is of interest. I wish to discuss the whole subject in 
its wider sense and in the relation of government to business, 

The advancement of science and our increasing population require 
constantly new standards of conduct and breed an increasing multitude 
of new rules and regulations. The basie principles laid down in the 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount are as applicable 
to-day as when they were declared, but they require a host of subsidiary 
clauses. The 10 ways to evil in the time of Moses have increased to 
10,000 new. 

A whole host of rules and regulations are necessary to maintain 
human rights with this amazing transformation into an industrial area. 
Ten people in a whole county, with a plow apiece, did not elbow each 
other very much. But when we put 7,000,000 people in a county, with 
the tools of electricity, steam, 80-floor buildings, telephones, miscella- 
neous nolses, street cars, railways, motors, stock exchanges, and what 
not, then we do jostle each other in a multitude of directions. There- 
upon our lawmakers supply the demand by the ceaseless piling up of 
statutes in attempts to keep the traffic open; to assure fair dealing 
in the economic world; to eliminate its wastes; to prevent some kind of 
abuse or some kind of domination. Moreover, with increasing educa- 
tion our senses become more offended and our moral discrimination in- 
creases, for all of which we discover new things to remedy. In one 
of our States over 1,000 laws and ordinances have been added in the 
last eight months. It is also true that a large part of them will sleep 
peacefully in the statute book. 

The question we need to consider is whether these rules and regula- 
tions are to be developed solely by government or whether they can 
not be in some large part developed out of voluntary forces in the 
Nation. In other words, can the abuses which give rise to government 
in business be eliminated by the systematic and voluntary action of 
commerce and industry itself? This is indeed the thought behind the 
whole gamut of recent slogans, Less government in business,” Less 
government regulation,” “A square deal,” “ The elimination of waste,” 
Better business ethics,“ and a dozen others. 

National character can not be built by law. It is the sum of the 
moral Über of its individuals. When abuses which rise from our grow- 
ing system are cured by live individual conscience, by initiative in the 
creation of voluntary standards, then is the growth ef moral perceptions 
fertilized in every individual character, 

No one disputes the necessity for constantly new standards of con- 
duct in relation to all these tools and inventions. Even our latest great 
invention, radio, has brought a host of new questions. No one dis- 
putes that much of. these subsidiary additions to the Ten Command- 
ments must be made by legislation. Our public utilities are wasteful 
and costly unless we give them a privilege more or less monopolistic, 
At once when we have business affected with monopoly we must have 
regulation by law. Much of even this phase might have been unneces- 
sary had there been a higher degree of responsibility to the public, 
higher standards of business practice among those who dominated these 
agencies in years gone by. 

There has been, however, a great extension of government regulation 
and control beyond the field of public utilities into the fields of pro- 
duction and distribution of commodities and credit, When legislation 
penetrates the business world it is because there is abuse somewhere. 
A great deal of this legislation is due rather to the inability of business 
hitherto to so organize as to correct abuses thau te any lack of desire 
to have it done. Sometimes the abuses are more apparent than real, 
but anything is a handle fer demagoguery. In the main, however, the 
public acts only when it bas lost confidence in the ability or willingness 
of business to correct its own abuses, 

Legislative action is always clumsy—it is incapable of adjustment 
to shifting needs. It often enough produces new economic currents 
more abusive than those intended to be cured. Government too often 
becomes the persecutor instead of the regulator, 

The vast tide ef these regulations that is sweeping onward can 
be stopped if it is possible to devise, out of the conscience and organiza- 
tion of business itself, those restraints which will cure abuse; that 
will eliminate waste; that will prevent unnecessary hardship in the 
working of our economic system; that will march without larger social 
understanding. Indeed, it is vitally necessary that we stem this tide 
if we would preserve that initiative in men which builds up the char- 
acter, intelligence, and progress in our people. 

I am one of those who believe in the substratum of inherent hon- 
esty, the fine vein of service and kindliness in our citizenship. The 
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of the last 50 years, and in fact their growth to enveloping numbers 
is of the last 25 years. We have, perhaps, 25,000 such associational 
activities in the economic field. Membership, directly or indirectly, now 
embraces the vast majority of all the individuals of our country. 
Action of wide import by such associations has become an important 
force of late in our political, economic, and social life. 

It is true that these associations exist for varied purposes. Some 
are strong in recognition of public responsibility and large in vision. 
Some are selfish and narrow. But they all represent a vast ferment 
of economic striving and change. 

Ever since the factory system was born there has been within it 
a struggle to attain more stability through collective action. This 
effort has sought to secure more regular production, more regular 
employment, better wages, the elimination of waste, the maintenance 
of quality or service, decrease in destructive competition and unfalr 
practices, and ofttimes to assure prices or prefits. The first phase of 
development on the business side was “pools” in production and dis- 
tribution. They were infected with imposition upon the public and 
their competitors. Im some part there were struggles to correct abuse 
and waste. They were followed by an era of capital consolidations 
with the same objects, but alse to create a situation of unbreakable 
agreements, Both were against public interest, and the public 
intervened through the Sherman Act. Yet underneath all these efforts 
there was a residuum of objects which were in public interest. 

Associational activities are, I believe, driving upon a new road where 
the objectives can be made wholly and vitally of public interest. 
The legitimate trade associations and chambers of commerce with 
which I am now primarily concerned possess certain characteristics 
of social importance and the widest differentiation from pools and 
trusts. Their membership must be open to all members in the industry 
or trade, or rival organizations enter the field at once. ‘Therefore, 
they are not millstones for the grinding of competitors, as was the 
essence of the old trade combinations. Their purpose must be the 
advancement of the whole industry or trade, or they can not hold 
together. The total interdependence of all industries and commerce 
compels them in the long run to go parallel to the general economic 
good. Their leaders rise in a real democracy without bosses or po- 
litical manipulation. Citizens can not run away from thefr country 
if they do not like the political management, but members of volun- 
tary associations can resign and the association dies. 

I believe that through these forces we are slowly moving toward 
some sort of industrial democracy. We are upon its threshold if 
these agencies can be directed solely to constructive performance in 
the public interest. 


All this does contain some dangers, but they will come only from low 

ethical standards. With these agencies used as the machinery for the 
cultivation and spread of high standards and the elimination of abuses, 
I am convinced that we shall have entered the great era of self- 
governing industry and business which has been a dream to many 
thinkers. A self-governing industry can be made to render needless a 
vast area of governmental interference and regulation which has grown 
up out of righteous complaint against the abuses during the birth 
pains of an industrial world. 

Some people have been alarmed lest this associational movement 
means the destruction of our competitive system, lest it Inevitably de- 
stroy the primary individualism which is the impulse of our society. 

This alarm is groundless. Its rightful activities do not destroy equality 

of opportunity or initiative. In fact, they offer new avenues of oppor- 

tunity for individuals to make progress toward leadership in the com- 

munity. Any one of them will die at once if it does not offer equality 

of opportunity to its members, or if it restricts Its membership rival j 
associations at once emerge. They are the safeguards of small business 
and thus prevent the extinction of competition. ‘They are the alterna- 
tive to capital consolidation. They are not a groxth toward social- 
ism—that is, government in all business—they are, In fact, a growth 
directly away from such an idea. 

Right here, for the benefit of the gloomy persons who have a frozen 
belief that every form of associational activity is a conspiracy to fix 
prices and to restrain trade, to perpetuate tyranny of employer or 
employee, we may remember that there are some crooks in every Une 
of endeavor. The underlying purposes of the vast majority are con- 
structive. A minority may be violating the Ten Commandments und 
need the application of criminal standards. I am speaking, however, 
of something more vital than porch climbing. 

I am, of course, well aware of the legal difficulties that surround 
certain types of associational work. I do not believe that the develop- 
ment of standards of conduct or the elimination of abuses in public 
Interest has ever been challenged as a violation of the Sherman Act. 
Moreover, to establish either a physical or a moral standard directly 
sharpens competition, 

These associational activities are the promising machinery for much 
of the necessary determination of ethical standards, for the elimina- 
tion of useless waste and hardship from the burden of our economic 
engines, Moreover, we haye in them not only the agencies by which 


yast volume of goods and services that daily flow through the land 
would cease instantly were it not for the instinctive dependence of our 
people upon the moral responsibility of the men who labor in the shops 
and farms and the men who direct our production and distribution. 

In these times of muddled thought it is sometimes worth repeating 
a truism. Industry and commerce are not based upon taking ad- 
vantage of other persons, Their foundations lie in the division of 
labor and exchange of products. For through specialization we in- 
crease the total and variety of production and secure its diffusion inte 
consumption. By some false analogy to the “survival of the fittest” 
many have conceived the whole business world to be a sort of eco- 
nomic “dog eat dog.” We often lay too much emphasis upon its 
competitie features, too little upon the fact that it is In essence a 
great-cooperative effort. And, our homemade, Bolshevist-minded critics 
to the contrary, the whole economic structure ef our Nation and the 
survival of our high general levels of comfort are dependent upon the 
maintenance and development of leadership in the world of industry 
and commerce, Any contribution to larger production, to wider diffu- 
sion of things consumable and enjoyable, is a service to the com- 
munity, and the men who honestly accomplish it deserve high public 
esteem. 

The thing we all need to searchingly consider is the practical ques- 
tion of the method by which the business world can develop and enforce 
its own standards and thus stem the tide of governmental regulation. 
The cure does not lie in mere opposition. It lies in the correction of 
abuse. It lies in an adaptability to changing human outlook. 

The problem of business ethics as a prevention of abuse is of two 
categories: Those where the standard must be one of individual moral 
perceptions and those where we must have a determination of standards 
of conduct for 2 whole group in order that there may be a basis for 
ethics. 

The standards of honesty, of a sense of mutual obligation, and of 
service were determined 2,000 years ago. They may require at times 
to be recalled. And the responsibility for them increases infinitely 
in high places, either in business or government, for there rests the 
high responsibility for leadership in fineness of moral perception. 
Their failure is a blow at the repute of business and at confidence in 
government Itself. 

The second field, and the one which I am primarily discussing, Is the 
great area of indirect economic wrong and unethical practices that 
spring up under the pressures of competition and habit. There is also 
the great neia of economic waste through destructive competition, 
through strikes, booms and slumps, unemployment, through failure of 
our different industries to synchronize, and a hundred other causes 
which directly lower our productivity and employment. Waste may 
be abstractly unethical, but in any event it can only be remedied by 
economic action. 

If we are to find solution to these collective issues outside of gevern- 
ment regulation, we must meet two practicel problems: 

First. There must be organization in such form as can establish the 
standards of conduct in this vast complex of shifting invention, pro- 
duction, and use. There is no existing basis to check the failure of 
service or the sacrifice of public interest. Some one must determine 
such standards. They must be determined and held flexibly in tune 
with the intense technology of trade. 

Second. There must be some sort of enforcement. There is the 
perpetual difficulty of a small minority who will not play the game. 
They too often bring disrepute upon the vast majority; they drive 
many others te adopt unfair competitive methods which all deplore; 
their abuses give rise to public indignation and clamor which breed 
legislative action, 

I believe we now for the first time have the method at hand for 
yoluntarily organized determination of standards and their adoption. 
I would go further; I believe we are in the presence of a new era in 
the organization of industry and commerce in which, if properly di- 
rected, lies forces pregnant with infinite possibilities of moral progress. 
J believe that we are, almost unnoticed, in the midst of a great revolu- 
tlon—-or, perhaps, a better word, a transformation in the whole super- 
organization of our economic Hfe. We are passing from: a period of 
extremely individualistic action into a period of associational activities, 

Practically our entire American working world is now organized 
into some form of economic association, We have trade associations 
and trade institutes embracing particular industries and occupations. 
We have chambers of commerce embracing representatives of different 
industries and commerce. We have the Jabor unions representing the 
different crafts. We have associations embracing all the different pro- 
fessions—law, engineering, medicine, banking, real estate, and what 
not. We have farmers’ associations, and we have the enormous growth 
of farmers’ cooperatives for actual dealing in commodities. Of indirect 
kin to this is the great increase in ownership of industries by their 
employees and customers, and again we have a tremendous expansion 
of mutualized insurance and banking. K 

Although such associational organizations can trace parentage to 
the middle ages, yet in thelr present implication they are the birth 
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Standards can be set, but by cooperative action among the associa- 
tions representing the different stages of production, distribution, and 
use we can secure a degree of enforcement far wider than mere public 
opinion in a single trade. 

When standards are agreed upon by the associations representing 
the manufacturer and distributor and by those representing the user, 
we have a triple force interacting for their enforcement. 

Now I do not wish anyone to think my feet are not on the ground 
in all this, and I propose to give a few Illustrations from real life 
of what can be effected by constructive associations and by coopera- 
tion among them. 

The Department of Commerce has, at the request of the lumber 
industry, held a number of conferences to discuss the rules of the 
road in that Industry and its relations to the other industries and the 
common good. The problem was to establish more general and more 
constructive standards of practice, ethics, and waste elimination. 

In the toil of formulating these standards there arose a question 
of how thick a 1L-inch board should be. It sounds easy. But it 
quickly developed to be a question whether it should be 1 inch thick 
when it was green, after it was dried, when planed on one side, or 
when planed on both sides. It developed not oniy that a choice had 
to be made among these four alternatives, but also that this choice 
had to be based upon a proper consideration for the conservation of 
our forests on one hand and the provision of a material of such struc- 
tural character as to constitute a square deal to the consumer on the 
other, It also developed that there were 32 different thicknesses of a 
l-inch board in current use and that some minority of manufacturers 
in the drive of unfair competition were gradually thinning the board 
until it threatened to become paper. There also had to be developed 
the exact differences which threw a board into four or five different 
grades, and there had to be a determination of standard trade names 
for different species of wood, The point was that an accurate stand- 
ard had to be determined before discrimination as to fair dealing and 
public service could be ganged. That oceasion was the foundation of 
ethics in l-inch boards. 

These conferences established some 80 questions involving the whole 
technology of lumber and comprising for the first time a definite 
series of ‘national standards. Here is the sum of our problem. It 
could only be accomplished through an association in the industry. 
It Is proof of industrial conscience and service. 

The second part of the practical problem which I enumerated before 
is enforcement. Again associational activities were called upon. The 
manufacturers were not alone in these conferences, but the dis- 
tributor and consumer were also represented by the Architects’ Asso- 
ciation, the Building Contractors’ Association, the railway and other 
purchasing associations, and the Retailers’ Associations. The action 
and reaction of the buyer and seller upon each other in their desire 
to secure fair dealing in industry can procure enforcement. Joint 
inspection bureaus have been erected where complaint for violation 
can be lodged and determination made. Enforcement may not be 100 
per cent, but the standards are there and a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility and self-interest will eventually, I am confident, make 
them universal. 

For years aggrieved persons and some of the trade have been agitat- 
ing this question of lumber standards in Congress. Numerous bills have 
been introduced. If this effort succeeds no legislation will be necessary. 
This is keeping the Government out of business through the remedy of 
abuses by business itself, 

I propose now to mention one other case of a most vitally important 
and entirely different order, rendered possible only through associational 
activity in which the Department of Commerce has been in active co- 
operation. That is in the bituminous coal industry. There have been 
developed in this industry, as many of you are aware, 30 per cent too 
many mines operating intermittently during nearly every week of the 
year with a large seasonal dip in summer. Thus they required 30 per 
cent more labor and 30 per cent more capital than was necessary to 
produce the Nation’s coal. One effect of this situation was that some 
proportion of the employees secured too few days’ work to yield them a 
reasonable standard of living, even at the apparently high daily wage. 
This minority of employees were naturally a constant source of agl- 
tation and disturbance. The result of all this was a higher cost of 
producing coal and consequently a higher national coal bill, speculation 
and uncertainty to the operators, hardship and difficulty and instability 
to a considerable portion of the workers. The fundamental cause was 
a vicious cycle of seasonal fluctuation in demand, annual shortages in 
coal cars, and periodic strikes which grew out of the instability of labor 
relationships. These periods of shortened or suspended production 
always resulted in famine prices for coal and great stimulation to the 
opening of new mines. 

At least four Government commissions haye examined this question, 
Probably 40 bills have been introduced into Congress proposing govern- 
mental regulation in an attempt to correct the abuses and wastes and 
public danger that lay in the situation. 


The associational agencies in the field were those of the operators, 
of labor, of the railway executives, and of the various associations of 
industries as consumers. The first problem was to secure a general 
knowledge of the causes to which I feel the Department of Commerce 
contributed substantially. Remedy was undertaken in many directions. 
The railway association induced the construction of a more ample 
supply of coal cars and greater expedition and interchange in han- 
dling between different railways. The Department of Commerce, in 
cooperation with the chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, railway and public utilities associations, secured that more coal 
should be put in storage during the summer season, The result was 
that last year for the first time in many years we had no interrup- 
tion in the distribution of coal due to car shortage. One qement of 
the vicious cycle in this situation is eliminated. provided we can con- 
tinue this same cooperation in future. 

The second part of the solution was the general agreement by both 
operators and labor that stability could not be restored in the industry 
unless there was a long period of continuous operation, in which the 
absence of coal famines and profiteering would eliminate the speculative 
and high-cost producer and reduce the nnits in the industry and thus 
its intermittency. The labor agreement between these associations, 
made last February for a term of three years, has assured this 
Improvement. 

Here we have an example of the most profound national importance 
in at least the beginning of stabilization of an industry involved in a 
most vicious cycle of waste and trouble. The national savings can be 
measured in hundreds of millions and the buman hardships greatly 
lessened. There will be some preliminary hardship in so great a 
self-imposed surgical operation, but I am confident it will heal to the 
mutual interest of the operators, the public, and the workers. To-day 
I do not believe there is any sentiment for Government regulation of 
the bituminous coal industry. 

Another instance of great interest in which I had the bonor to 
participate was the abolition of the 12-hour day in the steel industry 
through the action of the steel association. 

I could give you a multitude of examples of the beginnings of con- 
structive self-government in industry among many other associations. 
The very publication of codes of ethics by many associations instill- 
ing service as the primary purpose; the condemnation of specific unfair 
practices; the insistence upon a higher plane of relationships between 
employer and employee—all of them are at least indications of im- 
proving thought and growing moral perceptions. 

All of this is the strong beginning of a new force in the business 
world. The individual interest is wrapped up with public interest. 
They can find expression only through association. Three years of 
study and intimate contact with associations of economic groups, 
whether in production, distribution, labor, or finance, convince me 
that there lies within them a great moving impulse toward betterment. 

If these organizations accept as their primary purpose the lifting 
of standards. if they will cooperate together for voluntary enforce- 
ment of bigh standards, we shall have proceeded far along the road 
of elimination of governwent from business. American business is 
never secure unless it has public confidence behind it. Otherwise, it 
will always be a prey to demagoguery and filled with discouragement. 

The test of our whole economic and social system is its capacity to 
cure its own abuses. New abuses and new relationships to the public 
interest will occur as long as we continue to progress. If we are to 
be wholly dependent upon Government to cure these abuses. we shall 
by this very method have created an enlarged and deadening abuse 
through the extension of bureaucracy and the clumsy and incapable 
handling of delicate economic forces. The old law merchant is the 
basis of much of our common law. A renaissance of a new law mer- 
chant conid so advance our standards as to solve much of the problem 
of government In business. 

American business needs a lifting purpose greater than the struggle 
of materialism. Nor can it lie in some evanescent, emotional, dra- 
matic crusade, It lies in the higher piteh of economic life, in a 
finer regard for the rights of others, a stronger devotion to obligations 
of citizenship that will assure an improved leadership in every com- 
munity and the Nation; if lies in the organization of the forces of 
our economic life, so that they may produce happier individual lives, 
More secure in employment aud comfort, wider in the possibilities of 
enjoyment of nature, larger in its opportunities of intellectual life. 
Our people have already shown a higher sense of responsibilities 
these things than those of any other country. The ferment or orgii- 
zation for more definite accomplishment of these things in the prac- 
tieal day-by-day progress of business life is alive in our business world. 

The Government can best contribute through stimulation of and 
cooperation with voluntary forces in our national life, for we thus 
preserve the foundations upon which we have progressed so far—the 
initiative of our people. With vision and devotion these voluntary 
forces can accomplish more for America than any spread of the hand 
of government, 
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RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until TL 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 26 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, May 9, 
1924, at II o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuunspay, May 8, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock. noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James: Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We bless Thee, our Father in heaven, that every morning is 
the world made new and every day is a fresh beginning. We 
thank Thee for this inspiring truth, and let this day be marked 
by prudence, foresight, and the wisdom. of the wise. We would 
cease our vain, despondent fears and remember Thy glorious 
works, Thy promises, Thy power to save and claim eternally 
Thy own. Do Thou guide and bless us in ail our relations to 
life; and keep us in the ways of righteousness, truth, and 
peace, through Christ. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
EAMON DE VALERA 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a privileged 
motion. I move te discharge the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 
from: the further consideration of House Resolution 256 and 
pass the same. This resolution was introduced by me April 10, 
a resolution of inquiry calling upon the Secretary of State to 
furnish the House with whatever information he may have in 
his possession relative to the status of Hon. Eamon de Valera. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on 
the resolution. 

Mr. CHENDBLOM. And I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up a 
resolution, claiming it is privileged, House Resolution 256, eall- 
ing upon the Secretary of State, if not incompatible with the 
publie: interest, to furnish the House at the: earliest possible 
date such data and information as he may have concerning the 
present status of the imprisonment of the Hon. Eamon de 
Valera. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from New York 
yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I Will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not observe any member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs here. Does the gentleman object 
to making the request later in the day? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I would not if I would not be foreclosed; if 
I am permitted to make it under any order of business. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman would not be 
foreclosed from making the request, but I do not see a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs here, and I think it ought 
to be brought up when some member of the committee is 
present. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Even though a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs were present, an objection to the bill would 
not avail. on the privileged motion of the gentleman from New 
York to discharge the committee and pass the resolution. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know whether it is privileged 
or not and I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Under the rule this is a resolution of in- 
quiry, simply calling for information, and does not eall for any 
action on the part of the committee other than to furnish the 
House with the information, 

The SPHAKER, . The Chair does not see at first blush why 
it is not privileged. The usual practice is, when a Mem- 
ber intends to bring up a resolution of this kind, to inform 
the chairman of the committee that he is going to do it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If it is privileged, and I have not had 
the opportunity to examine it, the gentleman from New York 
can call it up any time to-day, 

Mr. BOYLAN. That would be satisfactory to me. 

Mr.. CRAMTON. I would not want it to be taken for 
granted that it is privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan reserves a 
point of order. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Since the gentleman from New York 
did not make a unanimous-consent request, I withdraw my 
reservation of the objection, 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON IMMIGRATION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask man- 
imous consent that I may have until IE o'clock p. m. to-night 
to file the conference report and a report of the managers on 
the part of the House on the immigration bill, H. R. 7995. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that he may have until 11 o'clock to-night to 
file a report of the managers of the conference on the im- 
migration bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman, Is this the last report; have 
the conferees had their last seance with the President on this 
subject? 

Mr. JOHNSON. of Washington. I hope so and I hope that 
we have a good report to make. 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
gentleman's request? 

The SPEAKER. That he have until 11 o'clock to-night to 
file a report of the managers on the immigration bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Not having agreed to the conference report, 
is it necessary for me to reserve all points of order, or will it 
sea when the report is called up for me to reserve points. of 
order? 
veut SPEAKER. That can be reserved until the proper 

ê 

Mr. SABATH. Having disagreed with the conferees, have 
he. rignt under the rule to file minority views or dissenting 
views? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not remember any dis- 
senting views or minority views on a conference report. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman from IIIinois yield? We 
were given authority, were we not, by the chairman of the com- 
mittee to file minority views on the subject? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; but that would not bind the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that it is without 
precedent to have minority views on a conference report. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may extend my remarks in the Rxconn on the conference 
report on the immigration bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, it is understood 
that I may see the report before it is presented to the House? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washingten. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sanarm]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the conferees on the immigra- 
tion bill, taking advantage of parliamentary technicalities and 
of previous rulings, have, without authority of the House, delib- 
erately embodied provisions, firstly, that have been rejected by 
the House; secondly, that were not considered by the House; 
thirdly, that were not in conference; and fourthly. have ex- 
tended the time when the Japanese provision should go into 
effect provided for in the Senate as well as the House bill, 
namely, March 1, 1925. 

Though the report submitted on the part of the managers of 
both Houses may be held not to be in violation of former rul- 
ings, to my mind it violates the spirit and intent of the rules 
of the House. However, being desirous to familiarize the Mem- 
bers of the House with at least the most important changes 
that have been agreed upon, I will not dwell whether the report 
is in order or not, but will briefly point out the differences 
between the bill as it passed the House and the report before 
us. In the first place, as to what I consider important deviation 
from the House bill is the adoption on the part of the managers 
of the so-called Reed national-origin scheme adopted by the 
Senate, but. which, when presented on the floor of the House 
during the consideration of the immigration bill, was defeated 
by a large majority. This, the national-origin seheme—and 
that is the only way I can designate it—reads as follows: 


Sec. 11. (b) The annual quota of any nationality for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1927, and for each year thereafter, shall be a num- 
ber which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants 
in continental United States In 1920 having that national origin 
(ascertained as hereinafter provided in this section) bears to the num- 
ber of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920, but the mint- 
mum quota of any nationality shall be 100, 
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Both the Director of the Census, Mr. Steuart, and Doctor 
Hill, his first assistant, who appeared before the managers, de- 
clared that they would be obliged to adopt arbitrary methods 
to arrive at the proper basis upon which allocation will be 
based. This provision, which is to go into effect July 1, 1927, 
limits the number of European immigrants to 150,000 annually, 
and from tabulations prepared by the proponents of this scheme 
and utilized on the floor of the House by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Varme] and in the conference meeting by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, reduced to actual understandable 
figures, based upon the limitation of 150,000, will allow the 
vtarious countries approximately the number indicated in the 
last column. r 


Quotas 
| National 
2 per cont rhe 
i ae he 
Nationality or country cite 150,000 
of 100 limit 
proviso 
SENE SE ER TA T E EEN E A 288 100 100 
RE ADEE AAI E Re r A EE 230 100 100 
pai pa bs 7,342 990 1,840 
1, 563 50 260 
302 100 100 
14,357 1,873 1,320 
8 301 233 100 
5,619 2, 782 1, 092 
SED — 1, 348 102 221 
3, 921 145 498 
71 100 100 
5,729 3,878 2. 763 
87. 607 50, 129 22,018 
77, 342 62, 458 91,111 
TTT 3, 063 100 536 
5, 747 483 1,259 
75 100 10⁰ 
42, 057 3, 889 5,878 
1, 540 117 253 
2,622 302 4H 
28 TTT 97 100 100 
3, 602 1, 637 2, 689 
12, 205 6, 453 2,432 
80, 979 8, 872 4, 509 
2, 465 474 275 
as Rie IRE ah Ss E > 

20, 942 9, 11 3, RA 

042 1 
3, 752 2,081 781 
6, 426 735 02 
86 125 100 
587 100 
882 162 
2, 64 119 
Other Asia 92 100 
Africa 100 100 
. cas 100 
Atlantic Islands. 134 
Australia 100 
NoN ZAO ( TTT 109 
Ft SE SEO eI he SERRE IE (a nena Meee EREA WSO sree 
o 161,99 | 150, 903 


Mr. Speaker, on examination of the above table it will be 
noticed that the percentage of immigration from Great Britain 
will be increased to such an extent that it will receive over 
three-fifths of the total and all the balance of Europe the re- 
maining, less than two-fifths. This scheme will not only dis- 
criminate against the countries that I have formerly desig- 
nated—such as Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Poland, 
Spain, Russia, Italy, and Lithuania—but it will also discrimi- 
nate against Germany, France, Belgium, and all Scandinavian 
countries, and can only be justified on the theory that might 
makes right and that the Congress has the right to do so. I 
can not conceive how Congress will be able to justify this 
discrimination. The advocates of the 2 per cent 1890 census 
basis insisted that the nonquota provision in the House bill 
will eliminate to a great extent the discrimination and will 
equalize the immigration, and many Members yoted for that 
provision relying on these assertions; and notwithstanding 
the assurances given, the House conferees abandoned the 
major portion of the nonquota provision and eliminated there- 
from not only the parents of American citizens but even the 
husband of an American citizen. 

The conferees have also agreed to accept the so-called Sim- 
mons amendment in amended form, which gives preferences to 
the extent of 50 per cent of the quota to skilled agriculturists ; 
and though the husbands and parents of American citizens are 
included in that preferential provision, it is doubtful whether 
opportunity will be given to avail themselves of the provision, 
because the power of granting this preference is vested solely 
in our consular officers, who have full and unrestricted power 
to pass on all matters and applicants and from whose decision 


ho appeal will lie, and who are made czars in the respective 
countries to which they will be assigned. There are other 
changes, but most of them of minor importance and are set 
forth in the report of the managers, as to the so-called ineli- 
gible-to-citizenship provision, which is better known as the 
Japanese provision. During the consideration of the bill in 
the committee and on the floor of the House, as well as in 
conference, I have continuously heard that this proposition 
should not and must not be considered from a political point 
of view; that it did not inyolye politics and must be treated 
as nonpolitical. 

Though frequently questioning the sincerity of these state- 
ments, I have refrained at all times from doing or saying any- 
thing that might in any way be embarrassing to the majority 
Members or the President and, in fact, have to the best of my 
ability aided and assisted to adopt a policy that would be to 
the best interest of cur country and without creating unneces- 
sary resentment, but I was greatly amazed and surprised within 
the last few days when this important legislation has been 
utilized for political purposes, not only on the part of certain 
Members of both Houses but also by the President himself. 
I, indeed, greatly deplore that this unfortunate policy should 
have been pursued and the bill made a political football. I 
fully appreciate that it is for the best interest of our Nation 
to try to retain the good will and friendship of all nations. L 
am in accord with the sentiment expressed by many that we 
should not unnecessarily wound the feelings of Japan, and 
I presume that is the reason why the President has taken the 
position he has, but may I ask the reason of the interview on 
the part of the President on the 3d of this month and why . 
we should not also take into consideration the feelings of other 
nations and other peoples whom, I take it, have a certain amount 
of pride and who also resent certain provisions in this bill, 
and who rightfully maintain that we discriminate against them, 
and clearly show that we base our legislation on libelous and 
distorted statistical misinformation. 

I have been unable as yet to detect wherein the President 
or any member of his administration having to do with foreign 
affairs has shown any interest or indication in the representa- 
tions made by several European nations with regard to this 
legislation. Howeyer, it may be forthcoming in the near 
future. 

Due to short space of time I am deprived in pointing out the 
many other reasons why justice demands that this report should 
be rejected, and I am anxious to hear anyone that can suc- 
cessfully and truthfully show that the bill does not reek with 
unjustifiable discrimination. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, there is a serious question 
whether or not the report can be received by the House, and 
that will depend upon circumstances between now and the 
time the chairman presents the report to the House; so I 
think the chairman had better present the report when the 
House is in session. I feel in duty bound to require the re- 
port to be presented in open session of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my request. 


RELIEF OF DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be permitted to move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 8869, for the relief of 
disabled ex-service men, reported from the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I ask the attention of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LoncwortH]. The gentleman is familiar with the re- 
quest just made by the gentleman from South Dakota. Of 
course, I do not feel that it is any responsibility of mine to 
deal with the order of business, but the gentleman from Ohio 
can not fail to know that if we begin granting unanimous 
consent requests on days other than the regular consent days, 
we are liable to get into a considerable confusion about our 
business here. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, such a request as this 
ought to be rarely made, but we have three days in whieh 
there are a number of rules to be considered. I should think 
that this would not take very long and it is an extremely im- 
portant matter. I think it would be very well to consider it 
now. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I notice by the morning Recorp where the Speaker said 
that if he had known the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANRKIN] was going to call up that bill and ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered under the general rules of the 
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House, he would not have recognized him, I wonder if the 
Speaker knew what the gentleman from South Dakota was 
going to call up at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, in answer to 
the gentleman, would it not be the customary thing for the 
Speaker not to recognize for unanimous consent unless the 
chairman of the committee should be present? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, I am trying to find out what the 
situation is. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, let me say to the gentle- 
man that there are certain amenities and a certain respect due 
to the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, I think that is correct. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. When a gentleman desires to ask 
unanimous consent, the custom is, and it is a proper custom, 
to notify the Speaker in advance. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I think that is correct. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not recall once when Mr. Clark 
was Speaker of the House that I ever made a request for 
unanimous consent without notifying him in advance that I 
was going to do so and the purpose for which I would do it. 
I think that is a respect that is due to the Speaker of the 
House. A 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
from Ohio is correct about that, but remembering that on yes- 
terday the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonxsůox] was 
recognized to ask unanimous consent for this identical pur- 
pose, and haying in mind the fact that he is recognized again 
this morning, I am wondering if this is to be a continuous per- 
formance for the next week or 10 days if somebody objects. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hesitated when the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jonsson] asked him this morning 
for recognition, and, as the gentleman from South Dakota 
knows, declined at first to grant that recognition. Then he 
asked whether the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], 
who yesterday objected, was notified, and was willing to have 
this request made. The Speaker also conferred with the leader | 
of the majority and the leader of the minority together, upon 
the propriety of recognizing the gentleman to make the request, 
and after that conference the Chair felt justified in granting 
this unusual recognition. Í 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentle- | 
man from South Dakota a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If I understand it, so far as the 
Recorp shows, there is no objection to calling this bill up under 
the general rules of the House. Would the gentleman be will- 
ing to make that request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would not, for the rea- 
son that I know 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I just wanted the Recorp to show 
that the gentleman is not willing to have it come up under the 
general rules of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am glad to have the 
Recorp show that, because it will take 10 days to pass the bill 
under the general rules of the House, while these men are 
dying, and I do not propose to do that. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the col- 
loquy that has taken place between the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner] and the majority leader about my request yes- 
terday, I want to say that in the light of what has happened 
with reference to attempts to bring this bill up under suspen- 
sion of the rules, by unanimous consent, I felt entirely justi- 
fied in preferring a unanimous-consent request. If the House 
will remember, the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHN- 
son] on Monday last, in a most unusual way, and at a most un- 
usual time, attempted to bring this up under unanimous con- 
sent, and made the request for unanimous consent and was 
recognized for that purpose by the Speaker between the—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Between the reading and 
the approval of the Journal. 

Mr. RANKIN. Between the approval of the Journal of the 
previous day and the taking up of business that had been set 
and agreed upon as the order of the day for Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. RANKIN, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman will re- 
member that at a meeting of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Legislation, at which he was present, I was unanimously in- 
structed, upon motion by the committee, of which I am the 
chairman and of which the gentleman from Mississippi is a 
member, to take the exact action which I did take. I was in- 
structed to secure the consideration of this bill under a suspen- 


sion of the rules or under a rule, and I am only carrying out 
the gentleman’s own instructions. 

Mr. RANKIN. No. In the first place, I think it is bad taste 
and a bad policy and a violation of the rules of the House to 
talk about what happened in the committee, and I desire to 
say to the gentleman that he never had the unanimous con- 
sent of the committee to bring this bill up under a suspension 
of the rule, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Oh, that is the official 
record of the motion that was made in the committee. I am 
not taking up the position of the gentleman—— 

Mr. RANKIN. I say to the gentleman that if he remembers 
that he ever had the unanimous consent of the committee to 
bring this up under these conditions, his memory must be 
creative, because it was well known in the committee that I 
was opposed to bringing this up under a suspension of the rules, 
z I so stated, because I have some amendments I want to 
offer. 

Now, I hope I am not violating the rules of the House, but I 
am constrained to make that statement in view of what has 
been said. 8 

With reference to this motion, I want to ask the Speaker 
a question or propound a parliamentary inquiry. This motion 
that the chairman of the committee proposes is to take up this 
bill under suspension of the rules. I want to know if it would 
be in order to ask unanimous consent that the minority be 
permitted to offer one motion to recommit under these condi- 
tions, in order to bring relief, as I said on yesterday, to those 
men who have been suffering from disabilities for the last two 
or three years and who would not receive adequate compensa- 
tion if the bill passed in its présent form? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he would recognize the 
gentleman to ask unanimous consent; whether it be granted, 
of course, that would be another question. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, there is one unanimous- 
consent request pending; it is very easy to object if—— 

Mr. RANKIN The gentleman from Ohio can object to mine 
also. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the gentleman from Mississippi 
can not take the gentleman from South Dakota off his feet. 
I do not want to demand the regular order here if I can help it, 
but I am not here to listen to speeches from the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, in 
that connection 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask fer the regular 
order. 

Mr. RANKIN. That the minority be given an opportunity 
to offer one motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. If anybody demands the regular order, 
the regular order is on the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I wish the gentleman from Maryland 
would withhold that for a moment. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will withhold it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman understands that he 
can not prefer under the rules of the House a unanimous- 
consent request until one of them submitted is considered. 

Mr. RANKIN. Wait a minute. If gentlemen on that side 
want to shut off all opportunity to give relief to these boys 
who have been suffering total disabilities for the last two years 
they can do so. I do not propose to have the chairman lecture 
me. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. In reply to the gentleman, 
I desire to say that I have no desire to lecture the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. I decline to yield further, and I renew my 
request. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman withhold 
that? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will withhold it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
may I say a word here? Of course, no one wishes to do 
anything which would delay the legislation for the relief of 
sick and disabled soldiers. Any Member with a spark of 
human sympathy in his soul would be very loath to do a 
thing of that sort. But I do desire, Mr. Speaker, in this con- 
nection to remind the Speaker and the House of the reason 
which led to the adoption of the rule establishing the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar. When I first came here, when my 
distinguished friend from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] first came 
here, and when our honored Speaker first came here and for 
years after if you wished to make a motion for unanimous 
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consent yow went to the chambers of the Speaker or met him 
in the lobby or elsewhere and secured his consent to recog- 
nize you for that purpose. 

But: no: person on the floor knew what was coming up. We 
came in here and suddenly a Member was recognized to make a 
motion for unanimous. consent. Perhaps no other Member had 
seen the bill; perhaps a Member opposed! to the bill was not 
on the floor. Nobody had receiyed notice that a motion would 
be made to take it up. This system was a very great evil. 
At last the feeling became so strong that a revolt was: organ- 
ized; but it took a long time and very determined fighting to: 
secure a rule establishing a Calendar for Umanimous Consent, 
An evil system long in vogue in the House is a hard thing 
to break up. It required years, as I have sald, of persistent. 
work before we: could get a Unanimous Consent. Calendar and: 
stop the great evil of a Member going to the chambers of the 
Speaker and making a seeret arrangement with him, perfectly 
honorable, of course, but, nevertheless, most surprising to a 
great majority of the membership of the House. Therefore 
the motion of the gentleman from South Dakota is a serious 
thing. I shall not object to it, although according to the state- 
ment of the gentleman he could bring it up in either of two 
ways. He could do this on unanimous-consent day, and no 
Member would object. I shall not object now, but hereafter I 
shall object to other measures being called up in this way 
unless they are on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

The SPEAKER.. The Chair will state, as he stated before, 
that he has not felt at liberty to recognize any bill for unani- 
mous consideration since the Consent Calendar was adopted, 
except bills like bridge bills, when the Chair assumed: the 
whole House would unquestionably approve his action. This 
morning when this suggestion was made by the gentleman 
from South Dakota the Chair at first declined to 
him; but after conference: with the majority and minority 
leaders he concluded that that would be in aceord with the 
spirit of the whole House; but after the comment made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, the weight of which the Chair rec- 
ognizes, the Chair thinks he ought to deeline to recognize the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

PRINTING A BILE IN THE RECORD 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr: Speaker, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent to publish in the Recorp a bill, H. R. 5427, 
introduced by the gentigman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], 
as to which I have filed a petition to discharge the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce from the consideration of 
the bill under the discharge rule; and I ask, for the informa- 
tion of the House, to have this bill published in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman wish to have the bill 
printed? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes, 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to have the bill referred to printed in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I could not hear a word. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. There are few copies of the bill 
extant. It is a very important measure to the House. I have 
already petitioned to discharge the: committee. The bill pro- 
vides for the repeal of section 15a and to make unlawful the 
rates established under that act om August 26, 1920. I have 
filed: a petition signed by Members for the discharge of the 
committee, and I ask unanimous consent, for the information 
of the Members of the House, te be: allowed to put this; bill in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman think it possible to 
secure the consideration. of that bill? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I do think it is possible. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think it would be well to have addi- 
tional copies printed. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I am going to try to get it in the 
Teecorp. It is a very important measure. Many Members of 
the House are interested in it. The bill has been: with the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce since January 
14 of this session, and I think it is a matter of great interest 
ta the House and will be to the country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have no objection to the publication. 
of the bill, but I do object to the system of publishing bills 
in. which. Members are interested. I shall have to object. for 
the present. : 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

BXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, T ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted as an extension of remarks a copy of a telegram 
which I received this morning expressing the views of the: 


people of the Pacifie coast in connection: with the immigration 
bill, and about six lines thereon, and a: short editorial, about 
4 inches long, dealing with the same subject, and the com- 
ments of Mr. Roosevelt on the gentleman's’ agreement. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, T have received 5,000 telegrams it the last 
24 hours. I object to the inserting of telegrams in the RECORD. 
NO. QUORUM—OALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, before this rule is taken up. 
there ought to be a quorum present. I make the point of. order 
that there is no quorum, present. This is an important rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum: present. Apparently there 
is:no quorum present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, L move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members. failed. 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Drane pe am Nebr. Rouse 
Andrew Edmonds Me Sanders, N. T. 
Bacharach Fitzgerald MeNult Sears, Fla. 

1 allivan ain Sears, Nebr. 
Browne, N. I. ran Miller, III. Stalker 
Buckley Gifford Mil Stengle o 
Byrnes, S. C. ilbert Mo Strong, Pa 
Campbell teene; Mass, Mo Sullivan 
Canfield Wash: Morris Sweet 
Clark, Fla. Howard, Okla, Mudd Taylor, Colo, 
Cole, Ohio Johnson, Ky. Nelson, Wis. Vare 
Collius ; "Brien Vestal 
Connolly, Pa. Keller O'Sullivan Voigt 

ooper, Ohio Kiess ‘ark, Ga. Ward; N. X. 
Corning Langley yle Ward, N. Go 
urry re ma! Wason 
Davey Little Reed, W. Va. Weaver 
1 McFadden Reid, III. Welsh 
se McKenzie Rogers, N. H. Winter 
Dominick eo. Rosenbloom Wurzbach 


The SPEAKER, Three hundred and fifty-two Members 
have answered to their names, & quorum is present. 

Mr: SNELL. Mr: Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
Proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 
AMENDING CLASSIFICATION AOT OF 1923. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York, the chair 
man of the Committee on Rules, presents a resolution, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 250 
Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption: of this resolution 
it shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 6896) being a bill to amend an act entitled The 
classification: act of 192%," approved: March 4, 1923, and after general 
debate, which shall be confined to: the: bill and shall continue: not to 
exceed one hour; to be equally divided) betweem those for and against 
the bill, it shall. be read for amendment under the five-minute rule; 
that at the conclusion of the consideration fur amendment the bill 
shall be reported to the House, with such amendments as. may have 
been agreed to when the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments to finali passage without. inter- 

vening motion, except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [Mr. 
Swern] is recognized. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker; this resolution, if adopted, simply: 
provides for the consideration of the bill H. R. 6896, a bill to 
amend an act entitled’ the classification: act of 1923,“ approved 
March: 4, 1923; and provides for one hour of general debate 
and then for consideration of the bill under the general rules 
of the: House. 

In 1923 Congress passed the classification act, which pro- 
vided for a classification of the Government employees in tie: 
District of Columbia. 

The act contained an outline of the classification to be made, 
dividing the personnel into services such as the professional, 
subprofessional, clerical, and so forth, aud each such service 
into a series of grades with a salary range for each such grade. 
To complete the classification the act created the Personnel 
Classification Board, which was to subdivide the grades into 
classes and supply titles and definitions for them and to pub- 
lish a statement containing the duties and qualifications re- 
quired for such duties for the classes within the several grades: 
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Under its supervision it was also understood that the heads 
of the departments were to fit in the employees under them into 
their appropriate classes, and fix each salary within the range 
of the grade in which the classes fell in accordance with the 
rules set forth in the act. The Personnel Classification Board 
was also directed to make a classification of the field service 
as nearly as practicable like the classification set up in the 
District. It has been charged that the Personnel Classification 
Board, instead of carrying out the above provisions of the law, 
made a classification in the District in accordance with a plan 
at variance with the directions of Congress; and as a result 
the improvements in the service and the equality and uniformity 
in compensation intended to be achieved were lost. It was 
further charged that the Personnel Classification Board was 
not making a classification of the field service in accordance 
with the directions in the act. 

The Committee on the Civil Service held extensive hearings 
and made an exhaustive study of the minutes of the Personnel 
Classification Board, and that committee is unanimously of 
the opinion that the present Personnel Classification Board 
is not carrying out the intent and purpose of Congress when 
it passed the original act. Therefore, it is proposed to amend 
the act by transferring these duties to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The Civil Seryice Commission has the machinery to 
do this work, is in sympathy with the work itself, and will 
cagry it out and do it in accordance with the intent and pur- 
pose of Congress when it passed the original act. 

Therefore, the Rules Committee thought it was important 
enough to bring in this rule for the consideration of the House 
at this time. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes, 

Mr. COLTON. Is this not a departure from the work here- 
tofore done by the Civil Service Commission in that it puts 
upon them or will put upon them the duty of fixing salaries? 

Mr. SNELL. I think to a certain extent the gentleman’s 
statement is true, but I understand they have the machinery 
and they can do this work much beter than anyone else at the 
present time. They are willing to undertake it and carry out 
the intent and purpose of Congress when it passed the original 
act. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will permit, is not that a 
departure from the original intention in creating the Civil 
Service Commission? My understanding is that their work 
is the work of determining efficiency and holding examina- 
tions. 

Mr, SNELL. I think it is a departure to a certain extent, 
and that is why it is necessary to have a new act conferring 
these duties upon them, provided Congress wants to do it. 

Mr. COLTON. One more question, if the gentleman will 
permit, Is the gentleman advised as to whether or not the 
Attorney General has passed upon the work of the Reclassifi- 
cation Board and has determined whether they did, as a mat- 
ter of fact, comply with the law or have violated the spirit of 
the law? : 

Mr. SNELL. I can not say as to that. I get my informa- 
tion from the Committee on the Civil Service, and I suppose 
that committee has gone into that very fully. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that this bill is in the interest of both efficiency and economy? 

Mr. SNELL. I think so, and I am so informed by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to have a few 
minutes to yield. 

Mr. SNELL. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Ten minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes to yield as 
he sees fit. a 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, when the reclassification bill was passed, I had the 
honor of being the ranking member on the Democratic side of 
the committee. In the original bill which was introduced the 


Civil Service Commission was made the classification agency. 
Our committee, after a thorough investigation and a thorough 
hearing on the bill, determined, to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee—and it met with my entire approval—that the Civil 
Service Commission was not a proper administrative ageney to 
do this reclassification work, Therefore we struck out that pro- 


vision of the bill and made the Bureau of the Budget the classi- 
fication agency. The bill went to the Senate; some changes 
were made there, and in a conference between the House con- 
ferees and the Senate conferees a Personnel Classification 
Board was set up, composed of one representative from the 
Civil Service Commission, one from the Bureau of the Budget, 
and one from the Bureau of Efficiency. I helped to arrive at 
that agreement in conference. 

Now, gentlemen, it has been charged that this Personnel 
Classification Board has not done its work well. I am not 
a member of the committee any more, and I have not had the 
opportunity to review the facts connected with this criticism 
of the Personnel Board, but I do say this: When I was a mem- 
ber of the committee and when we had hearings on the bill T 
do remember that ail of the experts and proponents of the bill 
estimated that it would perpetuate the old basic salaries, it 
would perpetuate the $240 temporary salary increases given 
Government employees during the war, and would add about 
5 per cent additional in the aggregate to the Government pay 
roll. I offered some amendments to the bill in the House, and 
they were well-nigh unanimously adopted, and if the Senate 
had adhered to them there would have been no increase ju 
aggregate of expenditures. I have watched these appropriation 
bills as they haye been coming in the House this session and 
I say to you, and I do not think any gentleman will contradict 
it, that the actual classification which has been made does 
perpetuate former salary expenditures and adds between 5 anil 
10 per cent, as was the original estimate. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. How much would that amount to in 
money? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I estimate it would be between 
$4.000,000 and $5,000,000; that the 5 per cent would mean an 
increase of between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. Therefore the 
aggregate cost of the bill is all that it was estimated it would 
be. So I can not see that the Personnel Classification Board 
has done very differently from what Congress intended. 

Now, no one thought all the employees would be satisfied 
with the classification which would be made. Everyone knew 
that there would be employees who would be dissatisfied who 
did not receive as great increases as they thought they were 
entitled to. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BUAGK of Texas, Will the gentleman from Tennessee 
yield me one more minute, and then I will conclude, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Yes; I yield the gentleman one 
more minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized for 
an additional minute. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In closing, I want to say this: That 
even if the Members of the House are of the opinion that this 
work has been imperfectly done by the Personnel Classification 
Board, I think one of the least suitable agencies in the Gov- 
ernment to do it would be the Civil Service Commission, because 
I do not regard it as an administrative board, and I do not 
regard administrative work of this kind a proper function of 
the commission to perform, 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Is not the main objection to the work of the 
Classification Board the fact that they have not raised salaries 
high enough? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Oh, yes. A great many of the em- 
ployees expected that they would get raises beyond the intent 
of the act. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Les. 

Mr. CELLER. Does not the gentleman think the Personnel 
Classification Board should be a guide for the employment of 
additional employees, and if the Personnel Classification Board 
is supposed to lay down a guide for the employing agency and 
the employing agency is the commission that employs—that is, 
the Civil Service Commission—would it not be better to join 
those two functions in one body? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does the gentleman regard the Civil 
Service Commission as a commission which can properly 
execute administrative functions? 

Mr. CELLER. I think it can in a certain degree, but not 
totally. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker. I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON]. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for four minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this present Olassification 
Board is composed of a member of the Budget, that is a proper 
member; a member of the Civil Service Commission, that is a 
proper member; and a member of the Bureau of Efficiency, and 
he is a proper member. How could you find a better board? 
Is there anything wrong with that board? It is the best board 
you could get to put into effect this classification act. But 
they have not done everything that all Government employees 
want them to do, and such employees are dissatisfied and want a 
change. 

With the present board, even as it is now constituted, this 
classification act is costing three times as much to the tax- 
payers as we ever expected. I want to show you just how 
much it is costing. Let me take the last appropriation bill, 
which we passed the other day, supplying funds for the District 
of Columbia, and let me show you how it increases the varlous 
items. Here is the purchasing division: For its employees the 
increase is from $40,000 to $50,000; the building inspection em- 
ployees are increased from $59,000 to $72,000; the executive office 
employees are increased from $154,000 to $192,000; the asses- 
sor’s office employees are increased from $61,000 to $118,000; 
the auditor’s office employees are increased from $56,000 to 
$74,000; the collector's office employees are increased from 
$54,000 to $68,000; and so on; such increases appear for all other 
employees of the District of Columbia. These enormous in- 
creases appear all the way through that bill and are increases 
that have already been allowed by this Classification Board. 
But such increases did not satisfy. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I have not time to yield in four 
minutes, 

What are you going to do, gentlemen? This present board 
has its personnel. It has already done this work. It has 
already reclassified these men under the law. It has spent 
nearly two years at it. Do you want now to abolish this 
board and send the work over to the Civil Service Commission? 
The first thing they will ask for will be for a personnel com- 
posed of an army of new employees to put on the pay roll be- 
cause they are not prepared to do this work, They know 
nothing about it, while the present board already has been 
working on it for two years and has its personnel of employees, 

Could you get a better board than this one, composed of one 
member of the Budget, one member of the Bureau of Efficiency, 
and a member of the Civil Service Commission? Why should 
you change the board? 

Under this rule just presented by the Committee on Rules 
we are given just an hour's debate on the question of changing 
this whole plan. It is not right, gentlemen. It is not right 
to us as Members of Congress to force us to legislate in this 
way. I do not believe the distinguished chairman of the Rules 
Committee down deep in his heart is in favor of this change. 
I have no authority to speak for him and do not know any- 
thing about his views, but knowing him as I do, I do not be- 
lieve he is in favor of it. I do not believe the distinguished ma- 
jority leader is in favor of it. I do not think the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee is in favor of it. I do not 
think that the steering committee of the dominant party is in 
favor of it. But it is election year. These employees send 
their representatives here to the galleries to watch us and to 
take our number and to force us to do something they demand 
right here on the eve of the primaries, and it is not treating 
us right. Of course, I am not afraid of them. I am going 
to do my duty. I am one of the free lances of the House. I 
vote just exactly as I feel like voting, and I talk that way, 
whether they like it or not. They can send representatives 
down to my district all they want to and say things against me, 
but I will say just what I think on this floor and vote that way 
all the time. 

It is not fair to force all Members of the House to vote on 
this preposition under these circumstances. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 121, noes 8. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because 
there is not a quorum present, and I make the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum present. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
the vote on the previous question or on the adoption of the rule? 

The SPEAKER. On the adoption of the rule. The Door- 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 328, nays 11, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 92, as follows: 


ren YEAS—328 
erman Faust Lee, Ga. Robsion, Ky. 
Aldrich Fa vrot Lehlbach Rogers, Da 
Allén Fenn Lindsay Romjue. 
Allgood Lineberger Rubey 
on her Linthicum Sabath 
Anthony Fitzgerald Logan Salmon 
lä eetwood Longworth Sanders, Ind, 
Aswell Foster Lowrey Sanders, Tex, 
Ayres Frear Lozier Sandlin 
Bacon Fredericks Luce Schafer 
Bankhead Lyon Schall 
Barkley ¥rothingham MeClintie Schneider 
Beck Fulbright McKenzie Scott 
Beedy Fuller McKeown Seger 
Beer Punk eee ee 
c ebr. Shreve 
Berger Garber Me Simmons 
ixler Gardner, Ind. McReynolds Sinclair 
Black, N. T. Garner, Tex. McSwain Sinnott 
land Garrett, Tenn. McSweeney Sites 
E Garrett, Tex. MacGregor Smith 
Boies Gasque MacLaffe Smithwick 
Bowling Gibson Magee, N. T. Snell & 
Box Glatfeiter Magee, Pa. Suyder 
Boyce ro nia III. Speaks 
Boylan Graham, Pa. Major, Mo. Sproul, III. 
Briges - Gree: Manlove Sproul, Kans, 
Britten Griest Mansfield phe een 
Browne, Wis. G pes Steadman 
Browning Hadley Mead Stephens 
Brumm Hammer Merritt Strong, Kans. 
Buchanan Hard Michaelson Summers, Wash, 
Bulwinkle Harrison Michener Sumners, Tex, 
Burdick Hastings Miller, Wash, Swank 
Burtness Haugen Milligan Swing 
Burten Hawes inahan Swoope 
Busby Hawle: Montague ‘Taber 
Butler Hayden Mooney Tague 
Byrns, Tenn. Hersey Moore, III Taylor, Tenn. 
Able Hickey Moore, Ohio ‘Taylor, W. Va. 
Cannon Hill, Moore, Va. Thatcher 
Carew Hoch oores, Ind, Thomas, Okla. 
Carter Holaday Morrow Thompson 
Hooker Murphy Tillman 
Celler Howard, Nebr, Nelson, Me. Tilson 
Chindblom Huddleston Nelson, Wis. Timberlake 
Christopherson Hudson Newton, Mo Tinkham 
Clague Nolan ‘Treadway 
Clancy Hull, Iowa O'Connell, N. Y. Tucker 
Cleary Hull, Tenn, O'Connell, R.I. Tydings 
Cole, Iowa Hull, Wiliam B. O’Connor, La. Unde: 
Collier Humphreys Q’Connor, N. T. Upshaw 
Connally, Tex. Jacobstein Oldfield Vaile 
Connery James Oliver, Vincent, Mich. 
88 EA genes mes oars N.Y. y n, Ge. 
‘ooper, ohnson, ê nson, Ky. 
Cramton Johnson, W, Va. Parker 
Croll Jones Parks, Ark. Wainwright 
Crosser Jost Patterson Watkins 
Cullen Kearns Peavey Watres 
Cummings Keller Peery Watson 
Dallinger Kell Perkins Weaver 
* Ken Perlman Wefald 
Davis, Minn, Kerr Phitlips Weller 
Davis, Tenn. Ketcham Pou Werts 
Deal Kincheloe Prall White, Kans, 
Dempsey Kindred Purnell go 
Denison Kin Quin Winlams, III. 
Dickinson, Iowa Knutson Ragon Williams, Mich, 
Dickinson, Mo. Kopp Rainey Williams, Tex. 
Dickstein Kunz Raker Wilson, Ind. 
Doughton Kvale Ramseyer Wilson, 
well LaGuardia kin Wilson, M. 
Doyle Winslow 
Drewry Rathbone Wolff 
Driver Lankford Ray' Wyant 
Dyer „Ga. Reece Wright 
Fagan Larson, Minn. Reed, Ark. Woodruff 
Elliott Lazaro eed, N.Y. Woodrum 
Evans, Mont. Lea, Calif. Richards Yates 
Fairchild Leat! Young 
Fairfield Leavitt Robinson, Iowa zZihlman 
NATS—11 
Black, Tex, Brand, Ohio Crisp Morehead 
Blanton Clarke, N. Y. Evans, Iowa Underhill 
Brand, Ga. Iton Moore, Ga. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1 
Hull, Morton D. 
NOT VOTING—92 
Abernethy Campbell Curry Gifford 
Anderson Canfield Davey G 
Andrew Clark, Fla. Dominick Graham, III. 
Bacharach Cole, Ohio Drane Green, Iowa 
Barbour Collins Edmonds Greene, Mass. 
11 Connolly, Pa. Freeman Hitt, Md. 
Browne, N. J r, Ohle French Hill, Wash. 
Buckley Corning Galli van Howard, Okla. 
Byrnes, 8 C Geran Johnson, Ky, 
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Johnson, S. Dak, Miller, TH. Rogers, N. H. Temple 
Johnson, Wash, Mills Rosenbloom. Themas, Ky. 
Kahn Morgan Rouse Tincher 
Kendall Morin Sanders, N. Y. ure 
Kiras Morris Sears, Fla. Vestal 
Kurtz Mudd rs, Nebr. Ward, N. C. 
Langley Newton, Minn. Sherwood Ward, N. X. 
Lilly O’Brien talker, Wason 
Little O'Sullivan Stengle Welsh 
MeDufnie k, Stevenson Me. 
McFadden Porter Strong, Pa Williamson 
Madan, R Wy y 8 . Wood, 
adden „W. Va. wee 
Martin Reid, III. Taylor, Colo. Wurzbach 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. MeFadden with Mr. Rouse. 
Mr. Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Stengle. 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Park of = 
Mr. Freeman with Mr. Sears of Florida. 
Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Mr, Johnson of ‘South Dakota ‘with Mr. Davey. 
Mr. Kurtz-with Mr. Quayle. 
Mr. Madden with Mr. Johnson af Kentucky. 
Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
al Dorgan 6 
Porter with Mr. Geran, 
Mr, Reid ‘of Titinois with Mr. Sherwood. 
Mr. Stalker with Mr. Abernethy. f 


Mr. Crowther with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire, 
Mr. Graham of Illinois with Mr, Sullivan. 
Mr. Vare with Mr. Galllvan. 
Mr. Wood with Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Winter with Mr. O'Sullivan. 
Mr. Mills with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 
Mr. French with Mr. minick. 
Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Swank. 
Mr. Kiess with Mr. Buekley. 
Mr. Hill of Maryland with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Morin with Mr. Thomas of Kentucky. 
Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Corning. 
Mr. Mudd: with Mr. Lilly. j 
Mr. Vestal with Nr Martir 
r, w r. n. 
Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
Mr. Temple with Mr. Gilbert. 
Mr. Tine with Mr. McDuffie. i 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


A quorum being present, the doors were reopened. 
THE PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION BOARD 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6896) to 
amend an act entitled “the classification act of 1923,” approved 
March 4, 1928. f 

Mr. BLANTON. Win the gentleman ask thut the time be 
controlled by himself and the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Brack]? ry 

Mr. IREIUR AO I will ask for recognition and subse- 
quently we can arrange m committee for those opposed. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. 'Sanprrs. of 
Indiana in the chair. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Glerk will report the bill. 

The Olerk ‘read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Personnel ‘Classification Board created 
by the act entitled “ the classification act of 1923,” approved March 4, 
1923, be, and the same Is hereby, abolished. ` 

Suc. 2. That the powers, duties, and functions by said classification 
act of 1923 vested in said Personnel Classification Board be, and the 
same are hereby, transferred to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


Mr. LEHLBACH, Mr. Chairman, the proposition involved 
in this bill, H. R. 6896, is a simple one and easily understood, 
J want to say, in the first place, that it has nothing whatever 
to do with salaries to be paid in thé District of Columbia or 
salaries to be paid in the field service to employees of the 
United States. 

In 1923, after the matter had been before Congress for about 
four years, Congress enacted the classification act. The reason 
for enacting the law to classify the employees of the Govern- 
ment was that an investigation by a joint congressional com- 
mission had shown that gross inequalities existed in pay for 
like work in the Government service; that in some departments 
people doing a certain class of work received a certain salary; 
that in other departments some received about three-quarters 


of that amount for doing the same kind of work, and in au- 
other department some received twice as much for doing the 
same work. There was no coordination, no equality fixed in com- 
pensation in the Government service. Salaries could be fixed 
and promotions made at the whim of the chief of a division 
or a bureau head. 

In order to remove this, Congress determined to adopt the 
policy which has been adopted in other jurisdictions, to create 
a Classification of the employees, to divide the employees into 
classes, each class having the same substantial duties and the 
same qualifications necessary to perform the character of work. 


‘| That for these classes uniform compensation be provided and 


that the entire personnel of the Government be allocated or 

assigned to the class to which a person belonged after an ex- 

pores has been made of the character of work he was 
g. 

In order to bring this about, the classification act prescribed 


a skeleton Classification known as the compensation schedules, 


dividing the entire personnel of the Govermment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia into broad services—professional, scientific, 
clerical, and custodial services, to which every employee doing, 
in-a broad way, professional work or subprofessional work, 
clerical ‘work, and custodial work belongs. Each of these 
forces was divided into seven or eight grades, the character 
and ‘quality of work in each grade was broadly defined, and a 
salary range was provided for each such grade. 

The law then provided that this skeleton should be taken and 
the classification completed, the employees divided into classes, 
each ¢lass put into a proper grade and proper service, and for 
each such class a salary within the range of the grade in which 
the classes was to be provided. 

So Congress fixed the salaries, broadly speaking, and it was 
a question of making the classification, allocating the employees 
3 ‘Classes, and fitting them into the grades where they 

longed, : 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH, I prefer to finish my statement. The act 
provided that in order that this be done there should be an 
agency to complete the classification, and they created the 
Personnel Classification Board. The creation of this board was 
& compromise between the House and the Senate at the time 
the bill was on its passage. It was hoped that this would meet 
the requirements ‘and that the work would be accomplished. 

Section 3 of the act prescribes that this classification board 
shall make all necessary rules and regulations not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act and provide subdivisions of the 
grades contained in ‘section 13. i 

Section 13 is the compensation schedules which I have de- 
scribed as an outline of the on. 

It further provides that the board ‘shall provide such titles 
and classes as it may deem necessary according to the kind 
and difficulty of the work; in other words, to create the classes 
with ‘the grades, é 

It further provides that the classification board shall do this: 
Make regulations to provide for ascertaining and recording the 
duties of positions and the qualifications required of meum- 
bents, and prepare and publish an adequate statement. 

This statement was to contain the duties and the responsi- 
bilities involved in the classes to be established within the 
several grades. Bear in mind the plain language of the act 
to prescribe— ` ; 
the duties and responsibilitics in the classes to be established within 
the several grades. * * + (2) The minimum qualifications re- 
quired for the satisfactory performance of such duties and tasks, 
and (3) the titles given said classes. 


When ‘this. classification has been prepared by the Personnel 
Classification Board and the statement for the guidance of ‘the 
department heads containing the definitions of the classes, the 
minimum qualifications, and so forth, issued, then section 4 pro- 
vides that after consultation with the board, and in accordance 
with a uniform procedure prescribed by it, the head of each 
department shall-allocate the positions in his department in 
the District of Columbia to their respective grades ‘in the 
compensation schedule. 

That is, the classification was to be made by the Personnel 
Classification Board, the definitions of the classes and the 
duties and the qualifications were to be published in a state- 
ment, the titles were to be fixed and published in a statement. 
and these were to be given to the department heads and then 
the department heuds were to take the employees under their 
control and fit them in the proper classes, and then the salaries 
were to be fixed for these employees thus allocated to their 
classes in accordance with section 6 of the act, which provides 
rules prescribing expressly what initial salary within the 
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range of salaries should be given to these employees in these 
given classes. These rules prescribed, for instance— 


2, If the employee is receiving compensation less than the minimum 
rate of the grade or class thereof in which his duties fall, the com- 
pensation shall be increased to that minimum rate. 


That is, he shall receive the minimum for the grade or class 
into which he is allocated. That is the plain letter of the law. 
That was the intention of Congress—to create a classification 
of the employees in the Government. This is no new thing. 
Canada has had that for five years and it is working under it 
to-day and has no intention of abandoning it. 

The State of Illinois, the State of Ohio, the State of New 
Jersey, the State of Maryland have classifications just like this 
under which they are working, and they have not the slightest 
intention of abandoning them. It was thoroughly known what 
Congress meant by the plain provisions of this act. 

When the Personnel Classification Board began to function, 
it refused to carry out the provisions of the act, it refused to 
prepare a classification and define the classes, and simply di- 


rected the department heads to allocate their employees to 17. 


grades in a compensation schedule drawn up by the Bureau 
of Efficiency. As a result, we have a loose revision of salaries, 
no classification, no check on equality in the departments, and 
we have a situation where clerks of a certain kind and char- 
acter doing work in one department in Washington to-day are 
receiving different rates of salaries from clerks doing the 
same thing in some other department in Washington. The 
very purpose of Congress has been set aside by a refusal of the 
Personnel Classification Board to abide by the plain provisions 
of the law that created it. 

For that reason your committee, after examining this matter, 
and after hearing all members of the Personnel Classification 
Board, after an exhaustive study of their minutes, have unani- 
mously agreed that the only remedy is to abolish the board that 
will not abide by the law and vest its functions in some agency 
of the Government that will abide by the law passed by Con- 


gress. [Applause.] 
Mr, BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman has given very care- 
ful investigation to this, and I want to know whether my in- 
formation is correct. I understand that the increase in the 
appropriations as actually carried in the appropriation bills 
that we have passed aggregate as much increase as was esti- 
mated before our committee when we had the Classification 
Board before us. Is not that true? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Substantially; but the gentleman must re- 
member that the compensation schedules were amended up- 
ward in some particulars in the Senate. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I know. I remember I offered a series 
of amendments on the floor and called the attention of the 
House to the fact that these professional salaries were going to 
be out of line, but we adopted it in the House, and I think the 
principal cause of complaint can be laid at the law rather than 
at any action of the board. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
Texas and of the committee to this fact, that vesting this 
function in the Civil Service Commission will not increase or 
decrease the cost of the classification. That is entirely beside the 
matter. That is the law. The schedules have been adopted by 
the Congress, fixing the rates of pay, and in all your appropria- 
tion acts you have made appropriations for personal services 
in accordance with the classification act of 1923; but the point 
is not whether the employees are going to get more or less 
money, because in the aggregate there will be no difference 
in that respect, but whether there is going to be an equality, a 
fairness in the treatment of the employees, a uniformity 
throughout the departments, and whether the express provisions 
of the act of Congress are going to be set aside or carried out by 
the agency that Congress creates. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What reason did this Classification Board 
give for not having classified the men in the various grades? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will read to the gentleman from the 
hearings what Mr. Graves, the representative of the Bureau of 
Efficiency on the Personnel Classification Board, says respecting 
the provisions directing classification to be made and directing 
employees to be allocated to their respective classes in the 
classification. This is from the testimony of Mr. Graves: 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not know whether I can find the particular 
paragraph without taking too much time, but I believe it is stated 
here in this outline of policies of November 12 that the purposes 


that Congress manifestly had in view in providing for the duties to 
be performed by the Personnel Classification Board in section 3, the 
creation of the class specifications, the selection of titles, etc, were 
two purposes—facilitating the Civil Service Commission to make 
proper selection of entrants, and to form the basis of useful statistical 
information? 

Mr. Graves. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are those the purposes, you think, after reading 
the whole act, that Congress had in mind in providing for class specifi- 
cations? 

Mr. Graves. There is one further purpose that I had in mind. I did 
not, I believe, make those exclusively the purposes. There is one other 
purpose which I think Congress had in mind, and that is to facilitate 
the selection of employees for promotion and assignment, once they are 
on the job. 

The CHAIRMAN, And do you not believe that Congress had in mind 
when it wrote section 3 and followed it with section 4 that the duties 
that the board were to perform, the classification that it was to set 
up in accordance with section 8, were to be used in making the alloca- 
tions by the heads of the departments in section 47 a 

Mr. Graves. Not necessarily. I do not believe that Congress re- 
quired that to be done. 


I never heard anything so idiotic in my life. The whole 
purpose of the act was to create a classification and then to 
allocate the employees to the proper classes, and they said 
they did not believe Congress intended to do that; that Con- 
gress only passed the classification act containing this provi- 
sion for complete classification in order that the Civil Service 
Commission might draw up proper examinations and that statis- 
tical information should be at hand, which is arrant nonsense. 
The board set aside the provisions of this act and made a 
salary revision of the employees of the Government in accord- 
ance with a plan entirely its own, and not in the slightest in 
accordance with the provisions of the act. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield in that con- 
nection? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will. 

Mr. HASTINGS. As I understand it, the gentleman believes 
if this were transferred over to the Civil Service Commission 
the law would be properly construed and be properly admin- 
istered? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The gentleman from New Jersey is as- 
sured of that fact. Furthermore, the Civil Service Commission 
has the organization. It has to know the qualities and duties 
of these positions in order to examine the entrants. It has 
all that information, which has been an integral part of the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board, and all that material is available 
for the Civil Service Commission. Furthermore, wherever in 
the wide world a classification exists it is administered by the 
Civil Service Commission in that jurisdiction. Furthermore, the 
Civil Service Commission does not fix the salaries—Congress 
fixes the salaries—and the only function that the Civil Service 
Commission has to perform is to draw up general rules and 
regulations in accordance with the act and its provisions, with 
reference to the allocation of persons to their proper class of 
employment. It does not fix salaries at all. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I Will. 

Mr. COLTON. With regard to the workings of the classifi- 
cation for the District of Columbia employees, if this bill should 
become a law will the work that has already been done have 
to be done over again by the Civil Service Commission? My 
understanding is the Classification Board has reported and ap- 
propriation has been made on the basis of that report? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. These appropriations will not be dis- 
turbed for the coming fiscal year. The absorption of the bonus 
and such increases as accrued to employees under the existing 
so-called classification, which is no classification at all, will 
continue, and the Civil Service Commission will immediately 
get to work and revise and make the classification, and in the 
future if there are changes in allocation the salaries will be 
changed accordingly. 

Mr. COLTON. Then in fact they have to do over some work 
that has been done? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It will, but it will not do it in a way to 
disturb the existing situation. Of course it will make a classifi- 
cation, and there is no classification now because the present 
law has not been carried out. We want the Civil Service Com- 


mission to make a classification that will not disturb existing 
appropriations or salaries that have been provided for for the 
coming fiscal year. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I Will. 
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Mr; CHINDBLOM. At the time the classification act was 
adopted, both in the House committee and in the work of the 
conferees, was an attempt then made to put this work in the 
hands of the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. LEHLRACH. Oh, yes. The original bills fixed. upon the 
Civil Service Commission as the proper agency, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does that have the approval of the 
House committee in the last Congress? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. We put it in the hands of the Bureau of 
the Budget. The Bureau of the Budget does not want it 
General Dawes told me at the time we put it in the bureau 
that he did not want it; that they were not equipped for it; 
and General Lord has told me the same thing. I want to say 
this, that each member of the Personnel Classification Board 
appeared at the hearing and testified that the board was not 
functioning properly and recommended the adoption of a law 
abolishing it. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey has con- 
sumed 18 minutes. > 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for reeognition. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does any member of the committee de- 
sire recognition in opposition to the bill? If not, the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, if I wanted to be partisan and indulge in 
polities, I would support this bill, because whenever you pass 
it you are condemning the existing administration. What is 
this bill asking you to do? It is asking you to place the stamp 
of disapproval and condemnation upon the Classification Board. 
That is exactly what you do when you pass this bill. You 
can not escape it; that is the result and natural consequence; 
it is the sequence of your action on a yea-and-nay vote. Who 
constitutes this Classification Board? First, the personal repre- 
sentative of the President of the United States: 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That is not so. 

Mr. BLANTON, Why is it not so? Is not the Budget the 
direct representative of the President? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It is the representative of the Bureau of 
the Budget. i 

Mr. BLANTON. It is so, and the gentleman knows it. It is 
awfully easy to get up here and say “It is not so,” but every- 
body who is posted knows that the Budget is nothing in the 
world but the servant of the President. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. So are the other administrations, 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not yield to the gentleman. The gen- 
tleman ought to obey the rules of the House better than that, 
The distinguished gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] 
has been here a long time and ought to know the rules and 
obey them. Now. for a few of us who have been here but a 
short time, but who have learned the rules and know the Gov- 
ernment's business somewhat, we know that the Budget is the 
personal representative of the President, There is no question 
about that: Nobody will deny that who knows anything about 
the Government's business. Now, this Classification Board is 
composed, first, of a' member of the Budget, the President's 
direet representative. Why, every time that Budget acts they 
do not sign documents. It is the President who sends his name 
here attached to their work. 

They are the closest to the President of any employees of 
this Nation, the Budget. But you are asking the Hause to 
condemn it, you are asking us to put our stamp of disapproval 
upon them because you say they disobey the law, that they will 
not carry out the law of Congress. Whenever you do that you 
are putting the stamp of disapproval upon your own President 
and upon General Lord, who is at the head of the Budget, and 
who is the direct representative of the President. Sd, there- 
fore, as I said in the beginning, if I wanted to be partisan, if 
T wanted to indulge in polities, I Would help you do that, and 
I would help you put the stamp of disapproval upon your 
President’s direct representative, but I will not do that because 
I do not think they deserve it: I have confidence in this Classi- 
fication Board, I have confidence in General Lord as the head 
of that Budget, I have confidence in the other two members of 
that Classification Board, if you please. Who are the other 
members? 

One of them is a member of the Civil Service Commission 
itself. You are going to condemn him and put it right back 
into his hands. You ask to abolish kim and then put it back 
into his hands. The third member is a member of the Bureau 
of Efficiency. Tell me of three men who could better act on 
this Classification Board. I want to appeal to your common 
sense; I want to appeal to your sense of fair play in behalf 
of this board. I want to appeal to your sense of fair play for 
the American people, if you please. Here is a member, of the 


Civil Service Commission, a member of the Bureau of Efficiency, 
and a member of the Budget Bureau, that constitute this- Classi- 
fication Board to pass upon the efficiency of the employees, to 
pass upon their qualifications, to pass upon their proper classi- 
fication, and, in effect, to pass upon their salaries, if you please. 
The Budget is the body that tells us just how far we ean go in 
the expenditure of public money. 

What are you going to do? Just because a few employees 
have become dissatisfied, because they have not been allocated 
to certain grades and classes to which they think they should 
have been, just because they think they probably have been 
unjustly treated, you want to abolish this board; and when 
you take this work away from this Classification Board and 
obliterate all the work that they have done in the last two 
years and put it in the hands of the Civil Service Commission 
and have them do the work all over again, you are still going 
to have just as many employees dissatisfied, and they are going 
to be coming back here and wanting you to: put it somewhere 
else. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Did the gentleman oppose this Classification 
Board when it was created? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; just as Iam doing now. I knew just 
exactly what was going to happen, and I know what is going 
to happen when you create another board. You are not going 
to satisfy them: You can not satisfy them. With as many 
employees as the Government of the United States has; you 
will always have some dissatisfied. But how could vou have 
a board that is more just or better qualified than the present 
one that could do justice more than this board has done—more 
than this board that we have now has done? 

Mr. MORTON. D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. Do you know we have 
already passed every appropriation bill except one at this ses- 
sion? That one is the legislative appropriation bill. We have 
passed all the other bills for all the departments of the Govern- 
ment, every one of them, and already we have put the money 
in them—the supply bills—to pay the employees under the classi- 
fication act as executed by this board. Now you are going to 
change all that and have it to do all over again, with new addi- 
tional appropriations to be made, 

Mr, MORTON D. HULL. You have delivered a fine eulogy 
on these gentlemen; but the question is, Have they not acted 
contrary to law under which they were created? That is a fair 
question. Can the gentleman answer it? 

Mr. BLANTON. If that is so. why do you not ask that they 
be impeached and put out of office? s 

Mr. MORTON. D. HULL. Answer the question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not believe that they liave disobeyed 
the law. I do not believe that the President's direct représenta- 
tive, General Lord, would disobey the law of Congress. I do 
not believe the Director of the Budget Bureau would go back 
on what Congress told him to do. I do not believe the Bureau 
of Efficiency would do it, and I do not believe the Civil Service 
Commission would do it. When you say that, you are bringing 
condemnation not only on those who constitute the Classifica- 
tion Board but you are also bringing condemnation on your 
own party, If these men have not done tlieir duty, there is a 
way of punishing them for it. If they have not obeyed the law, 
there is a way of making them obey the law, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish I could use more time, but I have 
promised it to others, I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me for a question? 

Fi BLANTON. I shall have to yield myself a minute more 
to do So. : 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If the gentleman will yield himself a 
minute, I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, I yield myself a minute. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I take it that my colleague is like the rest 
of us, and has been doing messenger work in the depart- 
ments? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; practically every day I have gone to 
some department. 

Mr. HUDSPETH He has come in contact with many of 
these people? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Has the gentleman found anybody in the 
gani nents who is in favor of this work of the Classification 
Board = 
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Mr. BLANTON. I have had some tell me that they are dis- 
satisfied with the work of the Classification Board, but I have 
not asked them about it. Only a few have complained to me. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The reason for the passage of this act 
was to reward merit, was it not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and I take it for granted that this 
board would do that. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I take it that this power has been granted 
to the several departments. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotton]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes I shall 
occupy I expect to address myself to a different phase of this 
question. It seems to me, gentlemen, that this bill involves a 
policy that may have far-reaching consequences. We are de- 
parting to-day, if you pass this bill, from the original spirit 
and intent of the law creating the Civil Service Commission. 
The Civil Service Commission was created for the purpose of 
determining the efficiency and qualifications of Government em- 
ployees. It was created for the purpose of examining appli- 
cants who desired to enter the Government service. 

Now, gentlemen, I am one who believes that that commission 
is doing its work. I am a strong believer in civil service. But 
you may rest assured that to-day we are giving the commis- 
sion other duties than determining the efficiency of applicants 
for the Government service. 

Now, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] said 
in the beginning that this had nothing to do with the fixing 
of salaries. Well, we may all read the law. Let me read to 
you some of the provisions of the law creating the Classifica- 
tion Board. Among other things the Classification Board, 
which we are about to abolish if this bill passes, has imposed 
on it this duty: 


The board shall make necessary adjustments in compensation for 
positions carrying maintenance and for positions requiring only part- 
time service. The board may alter, change, or abolish classes, and has 
the absolute power to make allocations. 


With that power it can absolutely fix salaries. 

Now, there is a plain authority given to this board, the 
Classification Board, and by this bill, if it becomes a law, we 
transfer that duty to the Civil Service Commission. I say to 
you that when you embark on the policy of giving the Civil 
Service Commission the right to fix salaries you are embarking 
on a dangerous one. You are making possible and inviting 
political influence. You are inviting influences external from 
those which have heretofore governed and characterized the work 
of the Civil Service Commission. Gentlemen, this is a departure 
from the spirit and intent of the law and is fraught with 
danger. 

Now, gentlemen, if it does mean that, how can gentlemen con- 
tend that the Civil Service Commission will not, in effect, fix 
salaries? Will you argue now that the Classification Board 
has nothing to do with salary fixing? If it does, we are giving 
that duty to the Civil Service Commission when we pass this 
bill. I do not believe we ought to do it. I am not passing 
upon the question of whether the Classification Board is doing 
or has done its duty. Some say it has and some say it has not. 
An independent board can be created if necessary, but do not 
make it possible for every dissatisfied Government employee to 
be running to the Civil Service Commission for redress. They 
have other important duties to perform. 

There is another significant fact to which I want to call your 
attention briefly, In the report of this committee reference is 
made to the fact that the representative of the Civil Service 
Commission and the representative of the Bureau of Efficiency 
were not in agreement, but no reference is made to the work of 
the representative of the Bureau of the Budget. He is the 
President's direct representative. Why should not the Director 
of the Budget have a voice? 

I ask you to consider well before you embark upon this new 
policy of fixing new duties for the Civil Service Commission, 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for six minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is a rather peculiar thing that you have a repre- 
sentative of the Budget on this board, a representative of the 


Efficiency Bureau, and also a representative of the Civil Service 
Commission, but you take away the Budget representative, 
which stands for economy, and you take away the representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Efficiency, which is supposed to stand for 
efficiency, and place it all under the Civil Service Commission. 
I am willing to change it, and I think it ought to be changed. 
In order that employees may render eflicient service, they 
ought to be satisfied and they ought to be in a good humor 
toward the Government, but I am absolutely opposed to per- 
mitting the employees to pick the forum that is to fix their 
wages as against the American people, who are the taxpayers 
of this country. 

I am going to offer an amendment to strike out the Civil 
Service Commission, because, first, it is all the Civil Service 
Commission can do to allocate these employees by examina- 
tions. They can hardly place postmasters now satisfactorily to 
the people, and now you want to put on them the burden of 
fixing the salaries of all these employees in addition to the 
proposition of allocating the employees to their positions. I am 
going to offer an amendment that a board of three members be 
appointed, the members of that board not to be residents of the 
District of Columbia. They are to be appointed by the, Presi- 
dent, and their compensation is to be fixed by the President. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Does the gentleman think it possible to 
get any board or commission, no matter where you pick the 
members of that board or commission, that will satisfy the em- 
ployees of the Government, provided such board or commission 
does not raise their salaries to the point which they have fixed 
as being equitable and just? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, it may not satisfy them, but will 
help them, and it will at least protect the taxpayers of the 
United States who are paying the bills, and they are entitled 
to some consideration when it comes to fixing salaries in the 
District of Columbia. [Applause.] 

You ought to bring here a fair board, and the President of 
the United States can appoint a board of that kind. He can 
pick men thoroughly familiar with the subject, men who have 
had great experience in the matter of compensation and services. 

Here is the trouble with the whole matter, and you may as 
well face it: The trouble in this city is the fact that the em- 
ployees, many of them, are not giving their full service to the 
Government of the United States in a whole-hearted manner, 
And I want to tell you now that a fair board can take the 
record of these employees and the ones who are trying to do 
their full duty can be placed in positions of merit; men and 
women who are trying to serve the Government can be re- 
warded as they ought to be rewarded, and you can eliminate 
this pull and influence you talk about as causing dissatisfac- 
tion, What will cause more dissatisfaction than to know that 
a man who is honest in trying to serve this Government and 
giving honest service is not properly rewarded, and when he 
knows that a man who is not attending to his business gets a 
more important place simply because he has pull of some kind? 

Gentlemen, the taxpayers of this country are demanding that 
we have fewer employees, more service, and lower taxes. [Ap- 
plause.] Yet here is a proposition which involves the welfare 
of the people of the United States. J 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Would the gentleman be willing to vote for 
each one of the propositions coming up in the near future pro- 
viding for less taxes? 

Mr. McKBOWN. I have been trying to vote that way. I 
will say to the gentleman from New York that I have been try- 
ing to carry out every proposition I thought would save taxes 
to the people of the country. I am not one of those fellows 
who is willing to absolutely strangle the Government and abso- 
lutely break it down so that it can not function in order to go 
home and say, “I voted to reduce taxes.” I am willing to 
carry out a real, regular program that means real reduction. 

There is nothing you can lose more.than to lose in the propo- 
sition of employing people you do not need. It is an absolute 
loss. A fellow might skin you on a contract to build a bridge, 
but you would still have the bridge, but when you pay $1,000,000 
for services that are never performed or services that are not 
needed you have thrown it away and it is gone, and you do not 
have anything to show for it. 

The waste of money in salaries is the worst waste that 
afflicts the Government, You ean not carry on a great Govern- 
ment like you can a private corporation or private business, 
and every man knows there must be some waste, but when 
you come to the proposition of fixing up the employment 
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of people in this Government, then you have got to give the 
matter particular attention, and it is a serious matter. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, how much time has the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has 8 minutes 
remaining ang the gentleman from New Jersey has 12 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. JEFFERS, Mr. Chairman, excuse me, but will the 
chairman of the committee yield one minute to me before he 
yields time to the gentleman from New York, with the consent 
of my colleague from New York [Mr. CELLER]? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
such time as he desires. 

Mr. JEFFERS. One minute only in order to make a state- 
ment and then fiye minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Cetrer]. I am sorry that the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Cotton] has stepped out of the Chamber at this moment, be- 
cause I want to make a short statement about the attitude of 
a representative of the Bureau of the Budget who was on this 
Classification Board. The gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corron] 
stated to us a few minutes ago that the representative of the 
Civil Service Commission and the representative of the Bureau 
of Efficiency were evidently at cross purposes on this proposi- 
tion, according to our committee report on this bill, but that 
the committee which reported this bill out had not said any- 
thing about what the representative of the Bureau of the 
Budget had had to say about the matter. Let me say that 
Mr. F. J. Bailey was the representative of the Bureau of the 
Budget and he was the chief of this Classification Board. He 
was detailed by the Director of the Budget as his alternate as 
chairman of the Personnel Classification Board. Now, let us 
see from the printed record what Mr. Bailey himself said about 
abolishing that board. In answer to a question before our 
Committee on the Civil Service when Mr. Bailey was a wit- 
ness before that committee Mr. Bailey said: 


Well, I have lost all the friends I ever had since I came into 
this work, but I have the courage, however, to tell you what I hon- 
estly believe, 

Mr. CELLER. That is what we want you to do. 


And then Mr. Bailey, the representative of the Bureau of the 
Budget, acting as alternate or substitute for the Director of 
the Budget and chief of this board of three men, said: 


I believe that the Personnel Classification Board ought to be 
abolished, 


It seemed that they all felt that way about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think it is a pretty good proposition, with which 
you will all agree, that you can at least please some of the 
people some of the time, but I fear that there are some of 
us in this House, and particularly the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branton], who will not be pleased under any circum- 
stances any of the time. The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton] admitted that when the bill came before 
this House for the creation of this Personnel Classification 
Board he objected to the enactment of that bill. He objected 
to the creation of this board, and now he comes into this 
Chamber and objects to the abolition of the board. I would 
like to know where the gentleman from Texas anny stands 
on this proposition. 

Mr. BLANTON. For the people. 

Mr. CELLER. Well, the people want this board abolished. 
There has been ceaseless agitation with reference to this Per- 
sonnel Classification Board ever since it came into being, and 
why? There has been the greatest amount of distrust in its 
work, not only among the employees themselves but amongst 
the general public throughout the country. 

What should be the purposes of classification? What should 
be the guiding principle of the Classification Board? I have 
taken the trouble to work out what I think should be the 
four cardinal principles of classification, and they are these: 

1. A guide to the employing agency—that is, the Civil Service 
Commission—in selecting employees. 

2. A chart for purposes of salary increases and promotion 
in rank. 

3. A definite scheme of compensation for services rendered 
which shall be uniform throughout the service. 
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4. A basis for budget making by the President and for 
appropriations by Congress for personal service. 

Applying these standards to the Personnel Classification 
Board we find them woefully lacking and most ineffectual in 
carrying out all four of these propositions. 

They have not been a guide to the Civil Service Commission 
in the employment of men or in the classification of men. 
They have not been a guide for purposes of salary increases 
or promotion in rank. They have not evolved a definite 
scheme of compensation which shall be uniform throughout 
the country; and they have been no aid whatsoever in the 
Budget making, and the distinguished representative of the 
Budget Bureau on the board practically admitted that him- 
self in the hearings before our committee. 

We pay to Federal employees throughout the country, both 
in the District of Columbia and in the field service, $750,000,- 
000 per annum. Surely that is a tidy sum, my good friends, 
and we ought to know where that money is going and ought 
to see to it that those who receive that money receive it prop- 
erly. There should be at least equal pay for equal work 
throughout the country no matter what the class of work 
might be, but that condition has not obtained with reference 
to the operations of the Personnel Classification Board. 

A congressional joint commission a few years ago reported 
that— 


the lack of a comprehensive and competent employment policy and 
of a central agency fully empowered to administer it had produced 
most glaring inequalities and incongruities in salary schedules, pay 
roll titles, and departmental organization, with much resultant in- 
justice, dissatisfaction, inefficiency, and waste. 


Employees whose duties accurately class them under the 
title “senior file and record clerk” have appeared in recent 
pay rolls under 107 different designations, including “ boss 
painter,” “statistician,” and “trouble chaser,” 

To remedy these evils we set up the Personnel Classification 
Board when we passed the classification act of 1923. It is 
purely and simply a classification agency. The classification 
act directs the board to— 


subdivide the grades into classes and supply titles and definitions 
for them and to publish a statement containing the duties and re- 
sponsibilities in the classes to be established within the several 
grades, the qualifications required for such duties, and the titles 
given to said classes; it thereupon directs the department heads 
procedure prescribed by it, to allocate all positions to their appropriate 
after consultation with the board and in accordance with a uniform 
grades in the compensation schedules and fix the rate of compensation 
of each employee in accordance with the rules prescribed in section 
6 of the act. Section 6 contains six rules prescribing the method 
of fixing the exact rate of pay within the salary range of the grade 
or class thereof to which an employee is allocated that he is initially 
to receive. The act contains compensation schedules, being such an 
outline or skeleton of a classification as above described. 


Instead of carrying out these exact and clear provisions of 
the law, the board failed to subdivide the grades into classes 
and retused to furnish titles and definitions, flagrantly failed 
to publish any data or statements for the guidance of depart- 
ment heads, disregarded all instructions contained in the law, 
and practically made no classifications whatsoever. Natu- 
rally complaints from employees were heard on all sides, 
Such loose methods that it adopted and its direct violation. 
and evasion of law should no longer go unchecked. 

The board consists of a representative of the Bureau of 
Efficiency, a representative of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
a representative of the Civil Service Commission. There has 
never been any harmony between these representatives. Its 
history has been one of continuous conflict between the rep- 
resentative of the Efficiency Bureau and the Civil Service 
Commission, whose representative has always insisted upon a 
real classification program. The representative of the Bureau 
of the Budget sided with the representative of the Efficiency 
Bureau. There has been thus two hostile camps. The public 
has grievously suffered and fallen between two stools. 

It has therefore become necessary to abolish this board and 
place its work and functions where it properly belongs—in the 
care of the Civil Service Commission. That is just what this 
bill, H. R. 6896, does. Section 2 thereof reads as follows: 


That the powers, duties, and functions by said classification act of 
1928 vested in said Personnel Classification Board be, and the same 
are hereby, transferred to the United States Civil Service Commission, 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CELLER. Yes. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Do you think an employee of the Gov- 
ernment in New York should be paid the same amount as the 
Government employee in the same position, we will say, down 
in some of the Southern States where they do not have the 
expense of fuel and where they have plenty of open-spaces—— 

Mr. CELLER. No; by no means. I would be for the prin- 
ciple that the man in New York, who has to live under a higher 
scheme of living and pay more for his fuel and food and trans 
portation, shonld get a better and higher salary than the man 
who lives otherwise; but that is a matter for this Congress to 
take care of in the classification bill. That is not a matter 
nor is it meet for the Personnel Classification Board. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to my colleague from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Regardless of whether there is a differ- 
ential in pay, the gentleman, of course, believes that Govern- 
ment employees should get a decent living wage. 

Mr. CELLER. Substantially correct. I could not put it in 
any better language. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER.. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. A decent wage, or a living wage, in New 
York might be more than a decent wage in some other location; 
or, to put it the other way, what might be a decent wage in one 
locality would not be enough to take a man through the winter 
in New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Your question answers itself. That is sub- 
stantially so, There is no question about it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. But you have just stated 

Mr. CELLER. That must be qualified by the fact that we 
must take into consideration the living conditions that obtain 
in different parts of the country and operate differently. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. But you did not include that. 

Mr. CELLER. I probably took it for granted that my state- 
ment would be qualified by those factors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr, LEHLBACH. I yield to the gentleman from New York 
two additional minutes, 

Mr. CELLER. Now, what are the examples of the glaring 
inequalities with reference to the work done by the board? 

We find, for example, in the Children’s Bureau, that the 
Director of the Children’s Bureau and all her staff have the 
same pay as employees in a much minor agency. In other 
words, the head of the Children's Bureau who will have under 
her care and charge, supervision and enforcement of the child 
labor law amendment or any Federal laws that might be 
passed with reference thereto will get a salary which will be 
far lower, if the Personnel Classification Board principles ob- 
tain, than she is really entitled to. Furthermore, for example, 
we find that the allocations of positions in that bureau were 
most unscientific and unfair. This board has kept secret its 
proceedings and minutes. There is no way of discovering what 
sort of final review, if any, the board itself gave or what con- 
siderations entered into its action. 

The board has taken the extraordinary position that it could 
assign jobs to a salary scale first and define and classify them 
afterwards—putting the cart before the horse in a fashion that 
seems to defy both logic and the law, and it is doubtful whether 
it ean or will get the horse in front again. 

The result, as was to be expected, is a muddled schedule 
which, so far as genuine progress toward civil-service better- 
ment goes, is a loss rather than a gain. Clerks doing identical 
work, according to the written report of their superiors and 
their own statement, appear in three different salary grades. 

Nurses are denied a professional status and in the District 
of Columbia rank as subprofessionals. Out of 353 employees in 
the Library of Congress directly concerned with library service 
only 23 have been rated as professionals. The chief librarian 
of the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Labor, 
each with a collection preeminent in this country, rank as 
clerical, administrative, and fiscal employees, where they should 
be ranked much higher than that. But this reclassification 
board, under principles most outlandish, look to salary only 
and do not look to the human factor and the elements with 
reference to the work performed. They have their eyes on the 
Budget; they have been guided primarily by the representatives 
of the Budget and Efficiency Bureau. This body must not act 
like a cold, calculating machine, for there are human beings 
to be dealt with and they must be dealt with in a human and 
kindly fashion. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I will. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. My friend has mentioned the dif- 


have more liberal classification. Has he made any estimate of 
how much additional it will cost the Government if we give all 
the departments a classification they think they ought to have? 

Mr. CELLER. I think some employees get more thun they 
are entitled to and some get less, and there will be a general 
average. I do not believe there will be any further expense 
to the Government whatever. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. There will be a further expense if 
they do what the gentleman has outlined. Now, the gentleman 
mentioned the Chief of the Child Labor Bureau as being dis- 
satisfied with her classification, 

Mr. CELLER. I did not say she was dissatisfied; she has 
made no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, leave the dissatisfaction out. 
The question I want to ask is: What salary is she now receiv- 
ing, and what increase will the classification which has been 
made be over the present law? 

Mr, CELLER. I am not able to state what she is receiving. 
Iam not a member of the Personnel Classification Board or the 
Civil Service Commission. I do say, however, that she ought 
to get dollar for dollar's worth of service—what her services 
are worth—and she is not getting that now. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The question I asked the gentleman 
is: What raise is she going to get under the reclassification by 
the Personnel Board? 

Mr. CELLER. I can not answer that question. I say she is 
getting an insufficient amount of salary now, and she will have 
more duties after we pass the child labor law—a fact which 
will aggravate the inequality. 

The Civil Service Commission is the logical body to handle the 
work of classification. That body at the present time conducts 
examinations for employment and issues ratings and certifies 
for employment. Its present work falls right in line with the 
work of classification. This bill therefore should prevail. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYENS]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I am not going 
to have anything to say about the reclassification made by 
the Reclassification Board, That is a complicated subject, and 
I confess to you that I do not know whether their classification 
is correct or incorrect. But I do not believe that Congress 
should undertake to place in the Civil Service Commission, 
which examines and certifies civil-service applicants, the right 
to fix their salaries, [Applause.] In saying that I do not 
intend to reflect on the Civil Service Commission, for I have 
the highest regard for every member of that commission. I 
do not believe that any Government official here in the District 
of Columbia should be yested with this authority. I think the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
McKeown] should be adopted. 

What is the situation? This reclassification law was passed, 
and representatives of the Civil Service Commission, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and the Bureau of Efficlency were made 
members of the Reclassification Board. The Bureau of the 
Budget is the personal representative of the President. It is 
interested in the question of economy in public expenditures, 
and surely no man will say that the President of the United 
States or his representative is interested in reducing the ex- 
penditures of the Government in a manner that would work an 
injustice to any civil-service employee. The Bureau of the 
Budget is primarily obligated to hold down the expenses of the 
Government, so far as it can be properly done, and if that is 
not its duty it ought not to have been established. The Bureau 
of Efficiency is interested in what? What its name implies; 
and If the bureau is not doing its duty under the terms of the 
law which provides for the Bureau of Efficiency, it ought to 
be abolished. 

Here is a proposition to remove from the Reclassification 
Board the two representatives who are interested in economy 
and in efficiency [applause] and to put the duty of classifica- 
tion exclusively in the hands of the Civil Service Commission. 
Gentlemen, it ought not to be done. The Civil Service Com- 
mission ought not to have the right to fix salaries, but they 
ought to be fixed by an independent board, such as the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma proposes. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time, three and a half minutes, to the gentleman from 
IIlinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I also yield the gentleman two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for five and a half minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in fhe be- 
ginning of the consideration of the classification law I think 
I was opposed to the kind of board that was finally agreed 


ferent departments of the Government service where they should | upon. I did not think we should have a classification board 
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composed of Government employees empowered to fix salaries 
for themselves and their associates. That is what we have 
done. That board consists of the Civil Service Commission 
or a substitute; it has been a substitute, a Director of the 
Budget or a substitute, and it has been a substitute, and the 
Bureau of Efficiency or a substitute. Now I maintain that 
the interests of the people of the United States are too 
great—I mean the people who are not on the Government 
pay roll—to allow employees to fix their own pay. 

Somebody has to pay these bills. I pay my share. I want 
to pay those who are working for the Government decent 
pay, but I want the pay to be fixed by an independent body 
which will not be under the control of the organization of 
the men and women who are on the pay roll. fApplause.] 
How can we do that? We can not do it by putting it into 
the hands of the Civil Service Commission. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission already has more than it ought to be called 
upon to do. It provides eligibles for places in the Govern- 
ment service. It provides the conditions under which they 
will go into the service. It ought not to be permitted to pro- 
vide the pay, The Civil Service Commission’s work will be 
performed by men who are working for the Government, and 
they ought not to be permitted and have no right whatever 
to be authorized to fix the pay. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, the salaries were fixed 
in the original act, and they did not have anything to do with 
fixing the salaries. 

Mr. MADDEN. The salaries were not fixed in the act. The 
board was authorized to fix the salaries. 

Mr. SNELL. That is not the original act, as I understand it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The salaries are not fixed in the act. If the 
salaries were fixed in the act, why is the board required to 
allocate men at the different places? It is the grades that are 
fixed and the salaries for the grades. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman just made the statement that 
they may allocate the men. 

Mr. MADDEN. The grades are fixed. 

Mr. SNELL. The grades are fixed, and this board is to allo- 
cate the men. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is equivalent to fixing the salaries. 

Mr. SNELL. Not at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, it is. They fix the salaries abso- 
lutely by allocating the people who are to go into the different 
grades and classes. Of course, they do. There is no question 
about that. The law fixes the grades and then it permits the 
fixing of classes. You have seven or eight classes in a grade, 
and it is within the power of the board to say what class 
within a grade anybody in the Government Service shall go into. 
Is not that true? 7 

Mr. SNELL. That is an entirely different proposition. 

Mr, MADDEN. It is the same thing. 

Mr. SNELL. Under the direction of the chief of the depart- 
ment, he may do that. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield. 

Mr. SNELL. But the gentleman directed a question to me. 

Mr. MADDEN. I made a statement, and I maintain the 
truth of the statement which I made. More than that, what 
we should do is to legislate for the public, for the entire public, 
and not for a part of the public. I maintain that there are more 
in the publie than those who are on the public pay roll. 

Mr. BLANTON, Not many more. 

Mr. MADDEN. I believe that those who are not on the pay 
roll ought to be given some consideration by Congress, and you 
can not give the public consideration if you permit the Civil 
Service Commission to fix the compensation of the Government 
employees. The way to remedy the trouble is to give to the 
President of the United States the power to appoint an inde- 
pendent body of three men who will speak for the President and 
have the right to fix the pay of those who are employed by the 
Government. That is the way to do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mappen], the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. a 
member of that great committee, apparently are unacquainted 
with the provisions of the classification act of 1923. The sala- 
ries to be paid the employees in the District of Columbia are 
fixed by Congress in the law. [Applause.] The law provides 
that the Personnel Classification Board shall divide the em- 
ployees into classes, and that those classes shall be fitted into 
the grades within salary ranges fixed by Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I said that. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Those grades are defined. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No; I will not yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I said what the gentleman said. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Take grade 7, for instance, of the cleri- 
cal administrative and fiscal service. I read from the law: 


Grade 7 in this service, which may be referred to as the assistant ` 
administrative grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties 
of which are to perform, under general supervision, responsible office 
work along specialized and technica} lines, requiring specialized train- 
ing and experience and the exercise of independent judgment, or as 
chief clerk to supervise the general business operations of a small in- 
dependent establishment or a minor bureau or division of an executive 
department, or to supervise a large or important office organization 
engaged in difficult and specialized work. 


Some one who is not doing that work can not get that salary, 
and no eivil-service commissioner or anybody else can give 
them any other salary than what they are entitled to by reason 
of the work they do, if the classification is made and the men 
are properly allocated to their various grades in the classifica- 
tions. The reason favoritism has crept+in, the reason there is 
a sort of flexibility as to what salaries are paid in the Dis- 
trict is because the classification board has disobeyed the law, 
You get your employee and have him fitted into the class where 
he belongs, and you have the salary fixed by law. That is the 
law. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But there is a maximum and a 
minimum rate. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I call for the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, which I made upon this subject, in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Personnel Classification Board created 
by the act entitled The classification act of 1923," approved March 
4, 1923, be, and the same is hereby, abolished. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Lenrsacu] 
said can not make any of you gentlemen believe that the gen- 
tleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mappen], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, does not know what he is talking about 
when he made his statement to you. He is the man who passes 
upon these salaries finally, when he puts them in the appro- 
priation bills. Do you men think that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], who has been on this committee all 
these years, does not know what he is talking about? Here 
are the facts, and the gentleman from New Jersey will not 
deny them. Congress has fixed certain classes and grades for 
employees and has fixed the salaries for those classes and 
grades. What this board does is to fit men into those grades 
and classes. 

Mr. LOZIER. To put pegs into holes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now. The gentleman will not deny 
what I say when I get through. Let us take an employee 
who is drawing, say, $2,500 a year. 

Now, this present board, or if you pass this bill, the Civil 
Service Commission, fits that man into a grade or class that 
draws $3,000. This Classification Board, regardless of its per- 
sonnel, will fit that employee into a job that would draw either 
$2,750 or $3,250 or $3.500 or $4,500, as it sees fit. No one 
will deny that. So after all, do not they fix the salaries? 
If the board can take a man from his present $2,500 position 
and put him in the class and grade that draws $3,000 or $4,000 
or $5,000, does not the board raise the salary for that par- 
ticular individual? Why, of course, and that is the main 
reason now for making the change. 

Now, I am inclined to believe that a Federal board com- 
posed of a member of the Budget Committee, I say again, 
who is a direct personal representative of the President, that 
believes in economy, that stands for economy, that seeks econ- 
omy, and another member of the board, a member of the 
Bureau of Efficiency, that seeks to bring about the greatest 
amount of efficiency possible in the service of employees—I 
believe that a personal board like that which is directly under 
the thumb and the supervision of the President, I believe that 
it will do right by the employees and the people more than 
the civil service will, that has nothing to do with efficiency, 
that has nothing to do with economy, that only has to do 
with the placing of employees in certain positions of the 
Government. Now, it is up to you gentlemen to vote on this 
matter, but I want to repeat what I said in the beginning, 
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that whenever you pass this present bill here you are put- 
ting your stamp of disapproval and condemnation on the 
personal and direct. representative of the President. The 
gentleman read what Mr. Bailey said about getting off 
this board: I do not blame him. I know what it means to 
be cursed when you stand up in front of and stop some- 
body’s bill that it is desired’ to pass. Every time a man 


stands in front of another man’s Dill that they want to pass | 


he gets cursed; and’ that is the position of Mr. Bailey, and 
he wants to get out of that position. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. | 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, you would think that our colleague from Texas [Mr. 
BraN TON] was a modern bootlegger by the smoke sereen he 
usually puts up in his arguments, The crux of the matter be- 
fore us in this bill is this: That Congress passed a law creat- 
ing a board to create a better service and satisfaction and 
harmony among the employees. of the Government and for 
economy and efficiency. ‘The board disregarded absolutely 
the law enacted by the Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman, yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. This bill repeals: that board. That is the 
erux of the whole matter. It is not a question of salaries: 
fixed by this board. The board does not fix the salaries, and 


the Civil Service Commission, if Congress turns it over to | 


them, will not fix the salaries. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield, 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The gentleman would not yield. And I want to 
deny the statement made by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Hupson] to the effect that the board has violated the 
law. I deny that. The board has maintained, the law. [Ap- 
plause.] But there is dissatisfaction everywhere among the 
Government employees because one crowd of men have gone 
into a higher grade than the other. That is what is the 
mutter. and 

Mr. HUDSON. They admit in the hearings 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield. They want to fix the board 
that fixes the salary and allocates them, and it is not fair. 
There is u public interest here, and that public interest must 
be protected. It must be protected by those who are here 
speaking for the public or not at all. Now the question is, Are 
we going to protect the public interest or are we going to 
take the mandate of those who are on the Government pay rolt 
as to what the public interest is? That is the question. That 
is the only question that is before us. Now are we going 
to do our duty or are we going to be driven from. the purpose’ 
for which we are here? Are we going to observe the oath 
we took when we took office that we would preserve and pro- 
tect the law? 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield. We are here, if we are here 
for anything, to speak for all the people, to do justice to every- 
one and to see that no injustice is done to anyone, and I 
maintain that if we permit those who are on the Government 
pay roll to dictate the Federal governmental policy that we 
no longer have any right here. È 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not yield. The gentleman would 
not. yield to me some time ago, when T asked him. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. But I had only two minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now the question is, gentlemen, Have you 
got the courage to do your simple duty? 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield to me? I did not 
refuse to yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not yield to anybody just now. The 
question I am asking is, Have we got the courage to do our 
duty? That is the question that confronts us. What is our 
duty, to abrogate or assign our duty to assert the rights we 
are exercising on behalf of the people who can not be here 
for themselves? It is up to you, the responsibility is yours. 
You can either cast your vote for all the people or only a 
few people, and if you cast your vote for all the people you will 
vote to amend the bill that is before us by creating a com- 
mission of three and refusing. under any circumstances to 
turn this great responsibility over to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which body is already overloaded with publie duties. 
[Applause] 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Tlinois to the fact that I yielded to him of my time in 
general debate in order that he might have an opportunity to 
oppose this bill, but he says I did not yield to him and re- 
fused. to yield to me on that ground. I do not think he ap- 


| preciates exactly the situation. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois to answer me. two questions. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wilt answer them. $ 
| Mr. LEHLBACH. Does the classifieation act of 1923 pro- 
vide that a classification of the employees of the Government 
shall be made? 

Mr. MADDEN, It certainly does 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Has a classification been made? 

Mr. MADDEN. It has, as to the District of Columbia; and 
that is all that the law provides, 

Mr, LEHLBACH. The representative of the Burean of Effi- 
ciency, on page 72 of the hearings, admitted that no classifica- 
tion had been made, and said it was not necessary to make a 
classification in order to allocate men for the purpose of fixing 
their salaries. In other words; they disobeyed the plain man- 
date of the law? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not answering the question as to the 
Bureau of Efficiency in making my answer to the gentlemaw 
from New Jersey. The gentleman ean not hide behind the 
skirts of the Bureau of Efficiency in response to the answer 1 
gave to his question. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The gentleman from Illinois says that a 
| classification has been made, but the people who were charged 
with that duty admit that it has not been made. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It has been stated here many 
times that salaries have not been fixed in the law. But this 
is an utter mistake. Take section 13 of the law; I can not 
read it all, but it fixes definitely all the rates of compensa- 
tion. For example, grade 1: 


The annual rates of compensation for positions in this grade shall be 
81.800, $1,920, $2,000, 82,100 $2,300, and $2,400. 

Then, referring. to grade 2, the law provides : 

The annual rates of compensation for positions in this grade shall 
be, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, $2,700, $2,800, $2,900, and $3,600. 

As to grade 3 the law provides: 


The annual, rates of compensation for positions in this grade shall 
be $5,000, 83.100, $3,200, $3,300, $3,400, $3,500; and 83.000. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. And the salary that each man in each 
grade is to receive is fixed in the law itself, as to which of 
these salaries he shall receive. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 


Mr. MADDEN. | Mr. Chairmen, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No; the gentleman’ will please 
excuse me. 


It has been said here with much earnestness that no em- 
ployees of the Government ought to be allowed to fix their 
wages. Well, nobody makes any proposal of that kind. There’ 
is not in the pending bill, there is not in the law, whieh it 
proposes‘ to amend, any such proposition, And if there ever 
has been in the House of Representatives a deliberate setting 
up of a man of straw in order, incidentally, to talk about the 
taxpayers, this pretense about employees fixing wages, is one 
most easy to see through. There is no proposition in the pend- 
ing bill that employees shall fix their wages. On the contrary, 
the compensation in all the grades is specifically fixed in section 
13 of the law. 

The only question before us is this; Shall a body of men, 
one of whom admitted in the hearings that ne classification 
had been made, and admitted also that the law required the 
classification to be made—in other words admitted that there 
had been deliberate disobedience to law—be allowed longer to 
ignere their plain. duty? 

This Committee on the Civil Service, a splendid committee, 
urges the passage of this bill and I shall vote for it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I want to move to close 
debate. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want five minutes, 

Mr; LEHLBACH. I move that all debate on this question 
and all amendments thereto close: in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, it has been stated that 
the classification act itself fixes the salaries. Well, now, of 
course, as a matter of law it does fix the salary scale. We all 
know that. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Ves. 

Mr. DALLINGER. It also fixes the duties of euch class and 
grade? 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; it does that. But, of course, 
every member of the committee knows and every Member of the 
House knows that in the administration of the act and in the 
allocation of employees a very great difference can be made in 
the charge upon the Government Treasury. No-one knows that 

better than the distinguished chairman of this committee, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Lentsacu]. I am not, of 
course, questioning his good faith in the support of the Civil 
Service Commission as the classification agency. But he knows, 
us every Member of the House knows, that if that act is not 
fairly and justly administered, both to the Government and to 
the employees, there would be opportunity for great dissatis- 
faction. I simply do not regard the Civil Service Commission 
as a proper classification agency. 

As I stated in my statement in opposition to the rule, while I 
had not opportunity as a member of the committee to investi- 
gate the criticism that had been made of the Personnel Classi- 
fication Board, I did know, because of my former membership 
on the committee, that the aggregate cost of classification will 
be all and more than had been estimated for before our com- 
mittee; and no one knows it better than the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Mappen}. In fact, Members of the House have 
been criticizing the Committee on Appropriations because of 
the largeness of the increase of some appropriations for salaries 
over those of last year, and the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois and the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee .[Mr. 
Byrns] have been offering a correct. explanation, to wit, that 
they are bound by the classification which has been made under 
the classification act. They have stated the facts correctly. 

Now, I was on the committee which. framed the law, and I 
think the law is a good law; not all of it, not every section 
of it 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In a moment. I helped in my humble 
way in framing that law, and it was well understood that the 
purpose of it was to continue the basic salaries plus the tem- 
porary increase of $240 given during the war and the immediate 
years following the war, and that in addition to those two 
things there would be a correction of inequalities which existed 
and that this correction would involve an increase of about 
5 per cent in the aggregate of appropriations for salaries. I 
will ask the gentleman from Illinois, chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, who, because of his position, has made a 
closer study than I, Has there not been more than 5 per cent 
increase over the so-called bonus and basic law? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. It is about 7 per cent. As it looks 
to me it will cost, as far as I have been able to figure it out, 
about $15,000,000 above the present appropriations for the cur- 
rent year, 

Mr, LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Were not the schedules, as they passed 
the House, increased in the Senate, and if the schedules had 
remained in the bill as it passed the House would it not have 
been 5 per cent? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman is correct about that. 
In fact, if the series of amendments which I offered on the 
floor of the House reducing the higher salaries by a uniform 
reduction of 10 per cent, and which the House overwhelmingly 
adopted, had been retained in the bill, there would have been 
very little, if any, additional cost. But the Senate struck out 
these amendments of mine, substituted the increased scale of 
Salaries, and that fact accounts for the increased appropria- 
tions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 


more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been fixed. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I wish to say, in answer to the assertions which have been 
made that the law has not been complied with, that the At- 
torney General of the United States on the Ist day of Feb- 
ruary rendered a decision in which he held that the reclassifi- 
cation law has been complied with. [Applause,] 

The trouble with this whole business has arisen by reason 
of the fact that one member of this board has tried to comply 
with the law, another member of it has not tried to comply 
with the law, and the other member has been wabbling be- 
tween the two. That has been the troubie. 

Now, gentlemen, let us not be deceived by what the pur- 
pose of this bill is. This bill has for its purpose the breaking 
down of the law. The desire of the gentlemen who are back 
of this measure is to place this responsibility with the Civil 


Service Commission, so that that commission will have two 
members on the board. That is the first step. The second 
step is to take the responsibility for efficiency away from the 
heads of the various departments, so that they will have no 
voice whatever in determining whether a man shall be fired 
or not, and whenever you have done that thing you have abso- 
lutely undermined every bureau in this Government of ours. 

Who is best calculated to know whether one of a hundred 
employees is discharging his duties as he ought to discharge 
them? Somebody who is charged with that responsibility as 
the head of the bureau can best do it. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, which is far removed and knows nothing about what 
is actually going on can not do it, 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I can not yield now. That is the real 
purpose of this attempt, so far as abolishing this classifica- 
tion board is concerned. I dare say the individual members 
of it would be very glad to be discharged, but the responsibility 
is on the Congress of the United States. If there is anything 
to be done there should be a reclassification board entirely 
apart from the Civil Service Commission. You are not only 
going to destroy the purpose of this reclassification by lodging 
the responsibility in the Civil Service Commission, but you are 
going to undermine the function of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion itself. That commission has quite enough to do now in 
finding the people who are qualified to serve in these various 
positions without being the guardian over their conduct when 
they go into the various places of action, That responsibility 
should be lodged in the bead of the bureau or division that 
has supervision over the employees, the man who is respon- 
sible, if you please, to his chief or to his Cabinet member. 

The greatest mistake we can commit, in the first place, is 
to transfer this responsibility to the Civil Service Commission, 
thus making it a clearing house for what? Why, the com- 
plaints of every one of these men and every one of these women 
who are more or less dissatisfied with their present wage and 
with their present environment. That responsibility should 
not be in the Civil Service Commission. The prime purpose of 
the Civil Service Commission is to inquire into the fitness and 
qualification of the civil-service applicants. Then their duty 
should cease. The responsibility after that time, so far as 
reclassification is concerned, should be lodged in some inde- 
pendent commission or bureau, and the responsibility for effi- 
ciency at no time should ever be taken away from the heud of 
the division or bureau who is responsible, if you please, to the 
Government and to those who are his superiors for the conduct 
of his division and for the conduct of the work in his division, 

So do not let us be fooled. There are a number of gentlemen 
who are doing nothing else than trying to undermine, if you 
please, the functions of this body. They are trying to put into 
our mouths what we shall say and what we shall do. They are 
trying, if you please, to legislate and have a government inside 
of a government, to which they are not responsible and to 
which they do not even have to respond. 

If this Congress is to be what the people intended it should 
be—representative of the interests of all the people—it will 
assume all of that responsibility and will not allow it to he 
delegated to a few self-serving people who care but little as to 
the efficiency of performance. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiuna 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. That the powers, duties, and functions by said classification 
act of 1923 vested in said Personnel Classification Board be, and the 
same are hereby, transferred to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 1, line 8, after the 
words “transferred to,” strike ont the words “the United States 
Civil Service Commission” and insert “a board of three members, not 
now employees of the Government and nonresidents of the District of 
Columbia, appointed by and their compensation fixed by the President.” 


Mr. McKROWN. Gentlemen, I discussed this amendment 
awhile ago in general debate. I am willing to risk the Presi- 
dent of the United States to select a body of men who will be 
fair to the employees of the Government as well as fair to the 
people of the United States, who pay the taxes. [{Applause.] 
I have my full duty, just as you will have dis- 
charged yours when you have voted on this proposition. 
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My amendment provides that this board shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States and that the members of 
the board shall not now be employees of the Government and 
not be residents of the District of Columbia. They will not be 
influenced by their residence in the city of Washington; they 
will be willing to do what is right, because the President can 
select three good. men. I am willing to change the present rule, 
because there is great dissatisfaction among the employees of 
the Government, and we shall get nowhere by leaving the 
employees dissatisfied and feeling that injustice has been done 
to them. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSON. You believe the present board ought to be 
abolished because it has not rendered satisfactory service? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I believe the present board ought to be 
abolished for the reason that the employees all seem so dissat- 
isfied, and you can not get proper service from dissatisfied em- 
ployees. The gentleman knows that. 

Mr. HUDSON. The committee agrees with the gentleman 

that they ought to be abolished. 

: Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. DALLINGER, If the gentleman wants the present board 
abolished, why is not the Civil Service Commission, which 
under the law now fixes the ratings of all civil-service em- 
ployees and determines their promotions and examines them— 
why is not that the logical board under the law to put them 
under as to the proper class and and grade to which they should 
belong? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Because they can hardly allocate proper 
persons now for the Government satisfactory to the heads of 
departments and to the taxpayers, and they are employees of 
the Government now. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TIN CHER. As I understand it, you think we ought to 
change the system, but in the interest of economy, because the 
Civil Service Commission is so busy, we ought to create a new 
board with unlimited salaries. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am willing to trust the President of the 
United States, who is of the same political faith as the gentle- 
man, to fix salaries. He has not indicated any desire to be 
extrayagant so far in his conduct. [Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. No; and I think he would want to leave it 
to the board already established. 

Mr. BROWNING, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING, Is the gentleman's objection to the Civil 
Service Commission the fact that they are already employees of 
the Government? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not know what the gentleman's expe- 
rience with the Civil Service Commission has been, but my ex- 
perience with them is that they have not made any great record 
in allocating proper persons to positions in the service of the 
United States, much less giving them the power to also fix the 
salaries, They do not represent the people of the United States 
except In the way of employees, and they will have all kinds of 
influences thrown around them. 

Mr. BROWNING. If a new board is created, they will also 
be employees of the Government. 

Mr. McKEOWN. They will be employed like the Budget 
Bureau. They will have special employment, so that the rights 
of the taxpayers of the United States will be cared for as well 
as the rights of the employees of the United States. 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes; and I will call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that one member of the Budget is one reason 
for this predicament we are in to-day. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; but if the President of the United 
States appoints these three men, he will be able to get three 
good men who can be fair to these employees. You gentlemen 
know that the Government can not be run in the same eco- 
nomical way that private business is conducted, because under 
our form of government there is too much influence, there is 
too much pull and too much opportunity for the fellow below 
the man above him to do as he wants to do, and the man above 
him can not make him do what he ought to do. I will tell you 
now that there is too much laxity in all this business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH and Mr. CHINDBLOM rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey de- 
sire recognition? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section close in 13 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma, I will 
say that I have given this matter a great deal of thought and 
have had considerable correspondence with employees of the . 
Government with reference to the proposed change. We are 
confronted, as has been said in a well-known phrase, by a condi- 
tion, not a theory. If we could legislate upon this proposition 
according to theory, I think we would place the work of this 
classification board in the Bureau of Efficiency. I think that is 
the only existing Government body now where it would logically 
belong, but there are well-known reasons why it would not be 
practicable, and probably not beneficial to the public service, to 
place this work at this time in the hands of the Bureau of 
Efficiency. 

I do not believe the Civil Service Commission should be 
charged with these additional duties. You would find that the 
members of the Civil Service Commission would be spending 
much of their time upon this question of classification. They 
would be importuned at every moment by employees who would 
be dissatisfied with their classification and who would be seek- 
ing their help in getting new or different allocations. 

I have no doubt—in fact, I think the proof is overwhelming— 
that the present system has proved unsatisfactory. We must 
make a change. Placing this work in the hands of a new board, 
putting it directly under the control and responsibility of the 
President, will give us at least an opportunity to try a new 
method which we may have reason to hope will prove successful. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he does not think that if the amendment should prevail 
it should be amended so as to eliminate the part providing for 
the President to fix the salary. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; I think the amendment should be 
perfected, without intending to find any fault with the pro- 
ponent—I think the proponent of this amendment has found 
it necessary, as have most of us, to formulate his plan in con- 
siderable haste, and I will concede that the amendment probably 
ought to-be perfected, but the plan that is proposed in this 
amendment I believe to be the best one suggested. 

Mr, CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman knows that the administration 
has the Personnel Classification Board and that the bureau is 
entitled to clerical Work 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I wish the gentleman would not make 
his question so long—if we put the work on the Civil Service 
Commission we will require them to get more employees to do 
the work. The members of the Civil Service Commission can 
not do the work alone, they can not do it with the personnel 
that they have, and we will have to increase the appropriation 
for that commission and give them more employees. I think 
the only real additional expense of the new board will be the 
salaries that are to be paid them; they will need about the 
same number of employees and other appropriation: that will 
be needed by the Civil Service Commission. The Civil Service 
Commission exists for the purpose of securing employees; their 
work is largely theoretical; they act largely on the papers that 
are filed with them. I would like to have something of a 
personal element, something of a personal contact in the work 
of the Classification Board. I think we ought to take into ac- 
count the coming together, going into the departments, walk- 
ing around and ascertaining facts about the employees which 
such an independent board could undertake. The personal con- 
tact with the employees is very important in this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if we admit for the sake of argument that the present 
Classification Board has not done its duty would not that rather 
be a point in favor of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma rather than an argument for the original 

ill? 

Now let us get back to the law again. I have not yet heard 
the question propounded by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MADDEN] answered. If you give to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion this authority, and you have given it to the Classification 
Board in the past and by this act transfer it to the Civil 
Service Commission, then you do give them the authority to 
fix salaries. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 

Mr. COLTON. Les. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from Illinois suggested 
the objection when he said that the work is not done by these 
officers—the Director of the Budget, the chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, but by substitutes, That is the objection. 

Mr. COLTON, ‘The gentleman is correct, but I want to read 
the law: 


The board may from time to time designate classes within the several 
grades and may combine, divide, alter, or abolish existing classes. 


What more would yon want, what broader power could be 
given to a board or by this act could be given to the Civil 
Service Commission? Now, gentlemen, as I called attention in 
my opening remarks, do you want to embark on a policy which 
gives to the Civil Service Commission the right to fix the 
salaries of Government employees? It was created for an 
entirely different purpose. Its duty was to inquire into the 
qualifications and fitness of candidates for various Govern- 
ment positions and service. This act would give them the right 
to say which grade an employee belongs to, and to alter, com- 
bine, or abolish classes entirely and thereby fix the salaries as 
easily and completely as if it is said in so many words the 
commission could do so. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Does not the law fix the salaries, and all 
they would do would be to classify? 

Mr. COLTON. No; they would have the right to alter, 
combine, or abolish the classes altogether. 8 they had a 
class with low salaries and wanted to abolish it entirely. 
They could abolish it and fix the salary in the higher class 
by a new allocation or by designating a new class. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, the work of preparing a 
classification is a highly technical work that can be performed 
only by these who have made an intensive study of personnel 
matters. The law defines what a class shall be. 

The term class“ means a group of positions established 
under this act sufficiently similar in respect to the duties and 
responsibilities thereof that the same requirements as to educa- 
tion, experience, knowledge, and ability are demanded of incum- 
bents, the same tests of fitness are used to choose qualified 
appointees, and the same schedule of compensation is made to 
apply with equity. 

The law provides for a classifying ageney which; if the bill 
passes, will be the Civil Service Commission, shall subdivide 
the grades into classes, shall issue statements for the heads of 
departments showing the duties and reponsibilities involved in 
the classes to be established within the several grades, the mini- 
mum qualifications required for the satisfactory performance 
of such duties, and the titles given to said classes. 

That is exactly the work which the Civil Service Commission 
does when it prepares entrance examinations. It must know 
the duties and qualifications of the position before it can draw 
up examinations which will be responsive to the needs of that 
position. It is that information and that knowledge and has 
nothing to do with placing this man or that man in a position 
with a salary; it is only the qualifications. When the classifi- 
cation is prepared and published it is given to the department 
heads, and they take the employee and put the man doing that 
kind of work in the class described as doing that kind of work. 
The department head does that and not the Civil Service Com- 
mission nor the Classification Board. All the Civil Service 
Commission or any other commission does is to review, and it 
may revise the classification in case of manifest error. You 
have the classification, and the rest goes automatically. 

Now, as I said in the beginning in general debate, this system 
is not a new system. We have it in a number of States and 
in the Dominion of Canada and in European countries, and in 
every single instance the department that prepared the duties 
and qualifications for the position, saying whether the man is 
fitted to go into the service, is also the same agency that pre- 
pares the duties and classifications in which they serve, and 
all the department head does is to determine in what class the 
employee shall go. [Applause.] 

That is all there is to it. There is nothing here about the 
fixing of salaries by the Civil Service Commission, and to come 
here and create a new board of outside people who do not know 
the àutles and the qualifications of the service, who do not know 
anything about personnel matters in Government, who have not 
the knowledge, the experience, or education, or training to do 
this work, is rank folly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey bas expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr .Chairman, E offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment, which I send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. MADDEN to the amendment offered by Mr. Mc- 
Known: Strike out the words “and their compensation fixed” and 
insert after the word “ President” the following: “at a salary at the 
rate of $7,500 each per annum.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, may we not have 
it reported so that we will know how it will read if the amend- 
ment be adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment as it would be modified by the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1. Une 8, after the words“ transferred to,“ strike ont “ United. 
States Civil Service Commission“ and insert “a board of three mem- 
bers, not now employees of the Government and nonresidents of the 
District ef Columbia, appointed by the President at a salary at the rate 
of $7,500 each per annum.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ilinois to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. MADDEN) there were—ayes 76, noes 82. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. MADDEN 
and Mr. LEHLBACH to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reperted— 
ayes 62, noes 87. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Saxbims of Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 6896, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is ordered by the 
seca The question is on the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following mo- 
tion to recommit, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. McKeown moves to recommit the bill H. R. 6896 to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service Reform with instructions to report the same 
back to the House immediately with an amendment on page 1, line 8, 
after the words “transferred to,” insert “a board of three members 
who are not now employees ef the Government and nonresidents of the 
District of Columbia appointed and thelr compensation fixed by the 
President at a salary not to exceed $7,500 per annum.“ 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the amendment on the ground that there is no such 
committee of the House to which the bill could be recom- 
mitted 


The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I reoffer the amendment 
modifying it to substitute the words “Reform in the Civil 
Service” for the words “ Civil Service Reform.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma reoffers the 
amendment substituting the proper name of the committee, 
which, without objection, will not be again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McKeown) there were—ayes 41, noes 103. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] ce hundred and eighteen Members present, 
a quorum. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and 
nays rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Twenty- 
six Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and the yeas 
and nays are refused. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 172, noes 26. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, and object to the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and twenty-four 
Members present, a quorum, 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. LEHLBACH, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was lald on the table. 


AMENDING EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up H. Res. 245, a privileged 
report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York calls up 
a resolution from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 245 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
7041, ‘That after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and a minority member of the Judiciary 
Committee, the bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to the House, with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion, except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, BLANTON. That it is beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rules to report a rule that prohibits opposition 
to a measure. The bill does not say that the opposition shall 
be in control of a member of the Judiciary Committee who is 
against the bill. The bill provides that it shall be controlled 
by a minority 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
If the House desires to make such a rule it can. 

Mr. SNELL. As far as the Committee on Rules is concerned 
we are willing to divide it any way that is satisfactory to 
Members of the House. Mr. Speaker, I notice, page 1, line 6, 
it says “two hours.” It was the intention of the committee 
that that should be one hour, and I ask unanimous consent 
that in line 6 to strike out “two” and insert “ one.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the rule by striking out “two” and 
inserting “one.” Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the rule in 
line 6 by striking out “ two” and inserting “ one.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that such a motion is out of order; when the Rules Committee 
brings in a rule the chairman has no authority to change it. 

The SPEAKER. Any Member of the House can always 
offer an amendment, the Chair supposes, The Chair overrules 
the point of order. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr, Speaker, this bill simply refers to the 
ruling of the Comptroller General in two specific cases, The 
first is that the Comptroller General has the right to review 
the findings of the United States employees’ commission ; 

And, second, that persons contracting so-called occupational 
diseases not due to accident or to the happening of a particular 
event can not be brought within the terms of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of 1916. Now, Congress and the 
Attorney General have taken one view of this act and the 
Comptroller General another and this bill is for the purpose 
of making clear and distinct what the intent of the Congress 
was in passing this act. That is all the bill does, it simply 
refers to those two rulings and not to the rulings of the Comp- 
troller General in regard to propositions that come before bim. 


wt bos the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'CONNOR] five 
utes. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, this measure 
while small in print is of vital importance to us and to the 
people whom we represent. A situation arose some months 
ago whereby the Comptroller General, a mere bookkeeper, it 
might be said, in the make-up of the Government, was over- 
ruling an official body, the Compensation Commission, and 
where they would make awards in certain cases of disability he 
would act superior to them and overrule their award. So that 
probably in the district of every Member of this House there 
were any number of cases where great injustice was done to 
beneficiaries entitled to awards under the compensation act. By 
the mere fact that in the bill as enacted previously the words 
“or accountants” were not inserted as inclusive of those 
who could not review the decisions of this board, the Comp- 
troller General insisted on his right. The Attorney General 
said he was wrong and that he could not review them. Congress 
never intended that he could review them, but he insisted as 
disbursing officer, controlling the accounts of the Government, 
that the awards could not be paid, and after several months 
of hardship, pressure sufficient was brought on him temporarily 
to permit payment of these awards until this bill passes this 
House. By reason of an emergency a rule was granted, for 
if this bill does not pass this House hundreds of people, widows, 
industrial workmen, and that class of employees entitled to com- 
pensation for disability suffered in the Government service, 
will be denied their compensation. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I do. 

Mr. STEVENSON. There was also a dispute between the 
Navy Department and the Comptroller General. Does this cor- 
rect that dispute? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I have not the honor of know- 
ing personally the gentleman you refer to, but I understand 
he is one of the most controversial gentlemen in the District. 
He has set himself up as an appellate court. It is unfortunate 
there is no judicial review of the decision of the Compensation 
Commission. Im the great State of New York when either 
party to an award is dissatisfied they can go to an appellate 
court. 

This bill also, in addition to depriving the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of this arbitrary power, which he usurped, also takes care 
of occupational diseases. He ruled arbitrarily without any 
rhyme or reason that no person suffering from occupational 
diseases could recover any award, and this bill takes care 
of that unjust decision. I assure you, gentlemen, that in the 
consideration which the Committee on Rules gave to this 
measure we were all convinced that it was one of the most 
meritorious measures we could pass, and because of the emer- 
gency existing that it should have immediate action by this 
House. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the Comptroller General was 
created by this Congress and made independent of political 
influences. He is a Republican and I am a Democrat. He 
is a creature of the Republican administration but I want 
to say that he has my indorsement 100 per cent. He is the 
most valuable man we have in Washington. He is the one 
great man who has stood foursquare for the people in the 
protection of their Public Treasury. He has done it without 
fear and without favor. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not in five minutes. Mr. Speaker, 
I happen to know because I investigated some of the work 
that he was doing. In the first seven months after this Con- 
gress put General McCarl in office, in the one little item of 
transportation alone, he caused to be paid back into the Pub- 
lic Treasury over $600,000 which had been wrongfully paid 
out. 

That is one of the most valuable features of your Govern- 
ment service, an office of that kind. He is absolutely in- 
dependent of influence here. I say he is a Republican who 
is acting for the Republican administration. But just because 
he has done his duty to the people you are going to spank him. 
You are now going to say, ou have been doing your duty, 
and to repay you we are going to put condemnation upon 
you” in this bill that you are going to pass. 

Gentlemen, if you do this, you are going to get men after 
awhile who will not do their duty. You are going to get 
men in public office hereafter who will do as you are doing— 
who will seek the path of least resistance. They will act 
with the crowd. They will refuse to stand up for what they 
believe to be right because they are criticized for it. Comp- 
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troller General McCarl has been criticized because he stood 
up and said to people “No” when “No” should be said. 
He said No“ to the Secretary of War, and made the Secre- 
tary of War mad. He said “No” to the Secretary of the 
Navy and made the Secretary of the Navy mad. He has 
said “No” to other Cabinet Secretaries; and he has made 
them mad. And now a Republican Congress is asked to con- 
demn an honest Republican administrator of the law because 
he has done his duty. I am a Democrat, standing here and 
defending him. That is all I have got to say. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure it is not worth wast- 
ing time and breath in talking for the public interest here after 
what has just happened, but I can not forego the privilege of 
doing my duty as I see it. 

There is one line or two in this bill that I can not help but 
notice. Let me read them to you: 


In the absence of fraud or mistake in mathematical calculation the 
finding of facts in, and the decisions of the commissions upon, the 
merits of any claim presented under or authorized by this act shall not 
be subject to review by any other administrative or accounting officer, 
employee, or agent of the United States. 


Now, what are we doing here? We are taking away from the 
Comptroller General, the man selected to pass upon the eligibil- 
ity of accounts and expenditures, the power to do it. All that 
he would have the power to do, if this bill passes, is to add up 
the figures and say if they are correct or not. If. that is an 
audit and it satisfies you, all right. But if we allow that thing 
to be done, God help the people of the United States! Is there 
any place anywhere in the Government anybody that is willing 
to protect the interests of the United States Government? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Would the gentleman say that 
the Comptroller General’s rulings on occupational diseases is 
just adding up figures? 

Mr. MADDEN. I say this bill prohibits doing anything but 
adding up the figures. It limits his action to that. If that is 
all you want the auditor and the man who is charged with the 
responsibility of protecting the United States to do, pass the 
bill. It makes no difference to me. I can stand it as long as 
you can. 

šut this bill ought not to pass; it ought not to pass. If you 
want to extend the right of the compensation commission to 
new cases, all right. Extend it. I have no objection to that. 
Specify the new powers that you want to give the commission, 
But do not take away from the guardian of the Public Treasury 
the right to audit the bills that are to be paid out of the Public 
Treasury which your constituents and mine are taxed to meet. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, I have listened to the last two addresses with 
considerable interest, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
rox] has indulged in praise of the Comptroller General and his 
watchfulness. I have no controversy whatsoever with that. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], for whose opinion 
I have the highest respect and regard, has altogether mistaken 
the purpose of this bill. 

This bill was considered by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
after full notice to the Comptroller General, and after a full 
discussion of it with everyone that was interested in it, and 
it involves two points. One is whether or not the Comptroller 
General is correct in interpreting the act of Congress passed 
by you, which says, and was intended to say, that occupational 
diseases springing out of an employment of a man are included 
as the subject of compensation, and that in the face of an 
opinion of the Attorney General or the Department of Justice 
construing the act as including that class of occupational 
diseases. Now, why the Comptroller General should attempt 
to overrule the other two departments of the Government with- 
out check or hindrance, I am at a loss to explain or understand. 
[Applause] 

The other point is this, that he takes to himself the right to 
review every finding of the Compensation Board ab initio; in 
other words, that he can take and retry the case. I want to 
Say to the gentleman from Illinois this dees not take away from 


him any legitimate power or duty, but on those two points we 
ought, as a unit, to say to him that Congress intended that this 
class of injury should be compensated for, and that he has no 
right to retry a case when you have placed in a board the 
power to try it and the right to find the facts. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr, Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Speaker, this bill does more than 
any one yet has told the House. This bill practically estab- 
lishes health insurance for public employees. 

Now, that has been considered -almost the acme of the 
Socialist program throughout the length and breadth of this 
land. There is not a State that has yet gone far enough to even 
consider health insurance. None of your Government officials 
has suggested health insurance. And yet by the terms of this 
bill here you would leave it to the head of the Compensation 
Board to decide what occupational diseases are, or whether an in- 
jury causing sickness, was contracted in course of employment. 
In other words, a man is employed down here in the navy yard 
on a rainy day like this, his work took him out in the yard, and 
he got damp or wet. He went home; he had a bath, changed 
his clothes, and took such other precautions as necessary to 
prevent contracting a cold. But he may not have taken them, 
and he may contract a cold which develops into pneumonia 
or into tuberculosis, and the head of the board may decide 
that he is entitled to all the compensation benefits as though he 
had been injured in the performance of his duty. He may 
contract cold going to or from his work, and then it depends 
upon the head of the board to say whether that is an oc- 
cupational disease and that he contracted it in the perform- 
ance of his duty. 

It is the establishment of a new principle in health in- 
surance, and I think you want to consider it pretty seriously 
before you put the Government into the business of health 
insurance, especially when you consider the opportunities for 
fraud and malingering and all of those things which go with 
them. You have got to consider the public, the people who 
pay the taxes, who pay for retirement, who pay for all this 
sort of thing, and they themselves never get a single, solitary 
one of such benefits. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does not the Compensation Commission, 
which has to find as to the facts and make the award, represent 
the public? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In determining these matters does not 
the Compensation Commission represent the Government the 
same as the Comptroller General is appointed to represent the 
Government? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, That is what it is supposed to do; but, 
on the other hand, its chief function is, and should be, to repre 
sent the employees of the Government. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Ido not think so. What is the difference 
between its representation of the public and the Comptroller 
General’s representation of the public? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will allow me, just this 
difference: That the Comptroller General decided that an occu- 
pational disease, such as I have mentioned—that of contracting 
a cold—was not an accident and was not compensable by the 
terms of the compensation law, and the head of the board de- 
cided that it was. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But he was the head of a board consti- 
tuted’ by Congress for that purpose and to represent the Gov- 
ernment in finding that fact. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. The Comptroller General represented the 
people, but the head of the board represented the employees. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York, Will the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL] yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
one minute in order that I may ask him a question? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield the gentleman from Massachusetts an 
additional minute. `. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman state 
whether or not he is in favor of compensation for real occupa- 
tional diseases? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; I am. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman state the 
reason he has for believing that the Compensation Commission 
would make an award for any disease which was not incurred 
in connection with the employment? 

‘ Mr. UNDERHILL. I will state thut very thing has been 
one. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: One more question. Does the 
gentleman knew of any advanced workmen’s compensation law 
in any of the States which does not include occupational dis- 
eases? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There may be some, but I hope not. 

Mr. VAILE. Does not the gentleman know that the Massa- 
chusetts compensation act has been construed as it is proposed 
te construe it here? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, No. 

Mr. VAILE. I will eite the gentleman to several cases. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has again expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to say that no 
man in the House has a higher opinion of the work of Comp- 
troller General MeCart than I have, and I know the entire 
Rules Committee feel the same way. We do not feel this re- 
fleets on him or anything he is doing. This is simply defining 
the status of two definite projects which have been defined 
in the law itself, but a question has arisen between the Comp- 
troller General, the House, and the Attorney General, and we 
think this bill straightens it out, makes it entirely plain, and 
that there will be no further contention. I move the previous 
question on the rule. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself inte Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering H. R. 
7041, to amend an act entitled “An act to provide compensa- 
tion for employees of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 7, 1916. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill H. R. 7041, with Mr. Trisow in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
7041, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7041) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 7, 1916 
Be it enacted, ètc., That the act entitled “An act to provide compen- 

sation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in 

the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 

September 7, 1916, be amended as follows: 

That section 37 of said act is amended to read es follows: 

“Sec. 87. That if the original claim for compensation has been 
made within the time specified in section 20, the commission may, at 
any time, on its own motion or on application, review the award, and, 
in accordance with the facts found on such review, may end, diminish, 
or increase the compensation previously awarded, or, if compensation 
has been refused or discontinued, award compensation. In the absence 
of fraud or mistake in mathematical calculation, the finding of facts 
in, and the decision of the commission upon, the merits of any claim 
presented under or authorized by this act shall not be subject to 
review by any other administrative officer, employee, or agent of the 
United States. Any award made by the Compensation Commission 
under the act of September 7, 1916, for disability or death resulting 
from a personal injury sustained prior to the passage of this act, shall 
be valid, if such award would be valid if made in respect to an injury 
sustained after the passage of this act.” 

Sec. 2. That section 40 of said act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 40. That wherever used in this act 

“The singular includes the plural and the masculine includes the 
feminine. 

“The term employee includes all civil employees of the United 
States and of the Panama Railroad Co, 

“The term “commission” shall be taken to refer to the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission provided for in section 28. 

The term ‘ physician’ includes surgeons. 

“The term monthly pay’ shall be taken to refer to the monthly 
pay at the time of the injury. 

“The term ‘injury’ includes, in addition to injury by accident, any 
disease proximately caused by the employment. 

“The term ‘compensation’ includes the money allowance payable to 
an employee or his dependents and any other benefits paf@ for out of 
the compensation fund.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 12, after the word “ administrative,” insert the words 
“or accounting.” 


Page 3, line 11, after the word “fund,” insert the words “ Provided, 
however, That this shall not in any way reduce the amount of the 
monthly compensation payable in case of disability or death.“ 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the time fs 
one hour, half of it to be administered on this side and half 
on the other side. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTA- 
cue] will dispense time to those opposed to the measure, if 
there are any in opposition. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, that can not be done in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The rule provides that. 

Mr. SNELL. The rule itself provides that there shall be 
general debate of one hour, with the understanding that it is 
to be divided among those favoring and opposing the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to be notified when I have consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania ad- 
a us to whom we are to go to get time in opposition to the 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. To the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Montaave]. 

The AN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Monracus] in due time, unless informed to 
the contrary. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say to the Chair, in order to be 
perfectly candid, that I favor the bill. Whether that con- 
flicts with the rights of those in opposition to the bill or not, 
the Chair must determine: 

Tle CHATRMAN, It does not. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. So far as I am concerned, I am very will- 
ing to give a portion of the time to some one opposed to the bill: 
I do not wish to take any advantage of the committee in any 


way. 

Mr. SNELL. I think the gentleman from Virginia will ap- 
portion the time satisfactorily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Virginia in due time, unless otherwise ordered by the 
committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, I have already in discussing the adop- 
tion of the rule outlined the purpose of this measure. I wish 
only to add to what I said them and emphasize the fact that 
this is not intended as any eriticism or blow delivered to the 
Comptroller General, but ft is intended to bring order out of 
confusion and to have some one with authority determine these 
two questions. If the House thinks our committee is right, 
they will adopt this bill. If they think our committee's report 
is wrong, they will reject this bill: 

There are two points involved in this discussion, and one is 
whether or not the comptroller can take a case that has been 
decided by the Compensation Board and try it over again to 
determine whether or not there shall be any award or allow- 
ance made to the applicant. 

I call your attention to the language of the law creating 
this commission : 


The commission is authorized to make necessary rules and regula- 
tions for the enforcement of this act and shall decide all questions 
arising under this act. 


You: have clothed the commission with the right and power 
to decide all questions arising under this act. Seetion 36 of 
the same aet provides: 


The commission upon consideration of the claim presented by the 
beneficiary and the report furnished by the immediate superior and 
the completion of such investigation as it may deem necessary shall 
determine and make all finding of facts thereon, and make an 
award for or against payment of the compensation provided for in 
this act. Compensation when awarded shall be paid from the em- 
ployees’ compensation fund. 


That is the law under which the Compensation Board oper- 
ates. You passed that law. You clothed the board with this 
power. You are now asked to confirm that act and to say 
that the Compensation Board is in the exercise of just and 
proper rights. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question which 
I would like to have explained? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Gladly. 

Mr. BEGG. What does it mean, on page 2, where it says, 
“ Any award made by the Compensation Commission under the 
act of September 7, 1916, for disability or death resulting from 
a personal injury sustained prior to the passage of this act” ? 
Does that open up all injuries back indefinitely, say in 1900? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. BEGG: What is the interpretation of that? ; 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Tie interpretation of that 
language is this: When this difference arose between the comp- 
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troller and the Compensation Board the comptroller arbitrarily 
disallowed a number of claims, and this language is intended 
to validate those claims which had theretofore been passed 
upon by the Compensation Board. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask a question? 

Mr. BEGG. Could I ask just one more question on that 
same point? If this bill becomes a law, all the decisions ren- 
dered by the Comptroller General prior to this date will be 
invalidated. Is that the full purpose of the paragraph? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Any decision disallowing a 
claim which had been allowed by the Compensation Board 
would, by yirtue of the adoption of this act, be restored and 
placed in position for payment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I want to yield first to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I only wanted to ask this question: 
What provision of existing law does the Comptroller General 
vouch as a warrant for his exercise of appellate authority in 
a case where so much has been allowed and he thinks that a 
less amount ought to have been allowed? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Or whether any allowance 
should be made at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
be made at all. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, I will say to the gentleman 
from Virginia that he has pointed out no statute, act of Con- 
gress, or law that clothes him with that power other than his 
right to audit and have an accounting; but, on the other hand, 
he has based his standing upon an interpretation -of the lan- 
guage of the act of 1916. I will revert to that in a moment. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The only part of this bill which 
gives me any trouble at all is on page 3. lines 7 and 8, in the 
definition of the term “injury.” Evidently that is framed to 
include occupational diseases. Does the gentleman think it 
was the intent of Congress in the original act to include oecu- 
pational diseases? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that in looking over the various acts I find that 
occupational diseases were distinctly intended to be included 
in the language of the law, and may I quote just a paragraph 
or two from the report of the committee? The report on this 
bill, under which the Compensation Commission is now acting, 
was prepared by our former colleague, Mr. Gard, and in it he 
says: 

The protection of the life and health of employees against injury 
sustained while in the performance of duty is to-day recognized as one 
of the very vital principles in the scheme of government. 

So large have become the works of industry, so great has been their 
development through improved machinery and appliances, so numerous 
have become employees required to carry on these great works, that the 
necessity of safeguarding them has Jong been manifest. 

It should be the purpose of all employers of labor to give to their 
employees the most complete protection possible against injuries result- 
ing from their employment and from diseases having their origin in 
improper working surroundings. 


When the bill was on its passage our late colleague, Mr. 
Mann, made the inquiry why the committee omitted from the 
bill the proyision for occupational diseases which had been 
contained in the bill as reported in 1914. In answer to this 
question Mr. Volstead, the then chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, stated the position of the committee in the fol- 
lowing language: 

We had hearings on this particular question and in those hearings 
it developed that there was considerable difficulty in defining the term 
“ occupational disease,” and it was also called to our attention that in 

> quite a number of cases in a number of States the court held this 

language which we haye in the bill would cover occupational diseases 
in certain cases—at least a number of them—and for that reason, I 
think, it was left out, or that was one of the chief reasons why it was 
left out. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Has the comptroller been ruling 
that that does not include occupational diseases? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. He has, and insisted on 
that, although the language in this act was submitted to the 
Department of Justice and the decision rendered by the At- 
torney General holding that the language of this act covered, 
under the decisions and rules of true interpretation of it, oc- 
cupational diseases. That is to say any disease which proxi- 
mately came from the employment—not a disease that was 
caught from the air or outside, but anything that was caused 
by the employment where the man in the exercise of the duty 


Or whether any allowance should 


devolving upon him contracted a disease that was the result 
Te Ay and proximately of his employment—that that was in- 

u 

The Comptroller General in his decision relies upon sections 
15, 16, and 17 of the act, which provide that the injured em- 
ployee shall give notice of the hour that his injury occurred, 
and so forth, as proof that “ occupational disease” was not in- 
tended to be covered. This contention, however, is overcome 
by the fact that the bill reported to the House in 1914, H. R. 
15222, expressly mentioning “occupational disease,” carried 
exactly the same provisions as are included in the present law, 
with reference to notice. 

This is also true of the bills considered by the committee in 
the Sixty-fourth Congress—H. R. 476 and H. R. 13621—both 
of which carried provisions for relief in case of occupational 
diseases“ and also carried the provisions requiring notice, 
and so forth. 

That shows the basis on which the Comptroller General fixes 
his opinion. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to call the attention of the 
gentleman to the word“ proximately,” page 8. Does the gentle- 
man think that is a good word in there? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I can only say that that is 
the legal word used when you want to make the cause and 
effect meet and not be remote; it must be the proximate cause. 
In damage cases, cases of negligence, the court construes that 
word—that it must be the proximate cause of the injury, other- 
wise there could be no recovery. 

Mr. EDMONDS, Does not the gentleman think it would be 
better to leave it out altogether? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I would think not.. I think 
the word “ proximate” is a check on the indiscriminate allow- 
ance, and therefore we ought to retain it in the bill. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to a case we have before the Claims Committee where a 
sailor in the wreck of his ship got pleurisy and two or three 
years afterwards—le worked in the meantime—he had tuber- 
culosis. The bureau said that if he had not been two months 
late they would have paid it. Under the circumstances I 
think it would be a mistuke to open up such a case as that. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. This does not open up any 
case of that kind. The gentleman will find that the use of the 
word “proximate” limits it to these cases that spring imme- 
diately from the employment. 

Mr. BOYCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. BOYCE. I would like to inquire whether or not the 
language in lines 7 and 8, on page 3, “the term ‘injury’ in- 
cludes in addition to injury by accident any disease proxi- 
mately caused by the employment” is an enlargement of the 
language employed in the act of 1916? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It is not; it is the inter- 
pretation put upon the language of the act by the committee. 

Mr. BOYCE. Is it the intention that the language embraced 
in this proposed amendment shall be applied to cases on which 
the comptroller rendered his decision? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania.- Yes; it certainly is. Now, 
there are only two new portions of the bill. One is from line 
7 down to line 18 on the second page, and the other is from 
line 7 to 14 on the third page. These comprise the whole of 
what the committee recommends to be written into the law. 
It seems to me, my colleagues, that we can not have in the 
Government two authorities to settle any one question unless 
it be in the course of an appeal from a lower to a higher court. 
Here is an absolute breach between the Comptroller General 
and the Compensation Board. There is no way to heal it ex- 
cept by this act passed by the Congress, 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman has occupied 15 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will take two minutes 
more. Now that this is the contention of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral appears on the letters addressed to the committee. He 
claims the right to try the case de novo without having the 
michinery, and unless you are going to construct machinery 
at vast expense for a retrial with experts he is going to retry 
the case from the bottom up if he sees fit. 

In the other case he proposes to rule out occupational dis- 
eases. Although the Comptroller General—and 1 say this in 
fairness to him as well as to ourselves—was notified to come 
before the committee and consult on this measure, with no 
antagonism upon the part of the committee or any member of 
it, he failed to come, but simply wrote letters; and then after- 
wards I found that he had issued the statement which I pro- 
pose to put into the Recorp, without signature, which he passed 
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to the chairman of the Committee on Rules and to Members of 
this House. Why did he not bring those matters to the atten- 
tion of our committee? He recites 10 or 12 cases in which he 
says that the Compensation Board made erroneous decisions 
and wrongfully allowed compensation to people. I ask that 
that be put into the Recorp as a part of my remarks, and also 
the reply from the Board of Compensation which covers every 
one of the cases thus cited anonymously by him and which 
completely answers him and shows that the work of the Com- 
pensation Board was just and proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The communications referred to are as follows: 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 5, 1924. 

Mx Dran MR. GRAHAM : Reference is made to a memorandum which 
you handed to me on the 2d instant, without date or signature or 
other statements showing its source, with regard to 12 cases of em- 
ployees of the Government sald te have been injured while in the per- 
formance of duty for which payments are said to have been made by 
the commission “ violently disregarding the clear intent of the law 
and the decisions of the Comptroller General.” From the subject mat- 
ter of the memorandum it is assumed that it is from the office of the 
Comptroller General. You have requested a statement in regard to 
each one of the cases referred to in this memorandum, 

The commission is, of course, very glad to furnish a statement of 
its findings in each one of these cases, because it is obvious that the 
statement furnished by the Comptroller General's office is incomplete, 
and unless clearly understood to be incomplete will give a wholly 
erroneous impression of the commission's practice. Thus, in three 
cases the impression is given that the commission has made awards 
for venereal disease as If the commission had held that such disease 
was by itself the basis of an award under the compensation law. In 
these cases especially the commission welcomes the opportunity to 
make a statement, because these cases are probably the basis of re- 
ports which have been circulated that the commission had been mak- 
ing awards on account of venereal disease, a statement Which is with- 
out basis in fact. į 

The Comptroller General's memorandum refers to the fact that the 
cases named will serve te show that the “commissioner was violently 
disregarding the clear intent of the law and the decision of the Comp- 
troller General.“ It is not reasonable to say that the commission 
was “violently disregarding the clear intent of the law,” when the 
commission’s construction of the law has been in accord with the 
opinion of the Attorney General and two reports of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representatives. The statement that 
these cases are evidence of the commigsion's disregard of the decisions 
of the Comptroller General is also not warranted, because the date of 
the injury in the latest of the cases named in which favorable action 
was taken was September, 1921, while the frst decision of the Comp- 
troller General's office upon any question involved in any one of these 
cases was July 5, 1922. Summaries of the cases which are named in 
the Comptroller General’s memorandum are as follows: 

1, Kate E. Parker, an employee of the Treasury Department, who 
was treated for arthritis of the left wrist, was injured by accident 
on March 21, 1919, when she fell and sprained her left wrist, Injur- 
ing the lower end of the radius and necessitating the putting of 
the wrist in a splint. As is not unusual in such cases, arthritis 
developed and delayed recovery sufficiently to permit resumption of 
work. The commission held that the arthritis was the direct result 
of the accidental injury and that treatment for the arthritis was 
necessary to terminate the disability which resulted from the injury, 
Whether or not some arthritis existed before the accidental injury 
it is not possible to say. It is, however, known that there was no 
trouble prior to the accidental injury which interfered with the full 
performance of the employee's work. 

2. Isaiah D. Cawlson, an employee of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, is said to have been treated for cancer of the left 
eye. This employee sustained an accidental burn on the left side of 
the nose just below the left eye on March 24, 1921, The report of 
the attending physician showed that an infection resulted from this 
burn, and later when it showed signs of being carcinomatous he 
referred the employee to a specialist in skin-diseases. This specialist 
prescribed radium treatment, which apparently resulted after a short 
period in a cure. The employee lost no pay on account of the results 
of the injury, and the only expenditure from the compensation fund 
was that for medical examination and treatment. The commission 
found that there was an accidental injury which resulted in infection 
with a failure to heal, which suggested the possibility of the develop- 
ment of a skin cancer. Since the trouble began immediately follow- 
ing the burn, without any healing from the results of the burn, and 
continued until it yielded to the radium treatment, the commission 
held that the entire disability was the result of the accidental in- 


jury and the expenses for medical examination and treatment were 
expenses properly allowable under the compensation act. 

3. Nannie E. Meigs (this case is erroneously referred to in the 
Comptroller General's memorandum as Mrs. Minnie E. Meigs, a nurse, 
said to baye been treated for syphilis). This claimant was a char- 
woman in the service of the Treasury Department at Los Angeles, 
Calif, She sustaived an accidental injury on October 25, 1920, when 
while in the performance of her duties she received a blow on the 
left leg resulting in contusion and the breaking of the skin. Tho 
injury was immediately reported. A varicose ulcer resulted at the 
point of injury and, as is not uncommon in such cases, was very slow 
in healing. When the healing seemed unduly delayed, an examina- 
tien of the blood was made and digclosed the existence of an old 
syphilis. Treatment for this syphilis was accordingly instituted be- 
cause experience had shown that such treatment would be likely to 
expedite the healing of the ulcer which resulted from the original 
injury and enable the employee to resume work at an earlier date, 
This treatment was authorized by the commission and, after this 
authorization, was given by the Public Health Service, with a success- 
ful result so that mo compensation has been claimed since shortly 
after the treatment for syphilis was begun. The commission found 
that this employee had been employed for four years prior to her in- 
jury; that during this period she had been absent on account of sick- 
ness for only two days; that an accidental injury had been sustained 
and was immediately reported; that the wound caused by this injury 
had failed to heal after protracted treatment by the usual methods; 
that an old syphilis which had apparently been latent for a long time 
prior to the injury was retarding the healing of the wound and the 
complete recovery from the disability which it caused. The commis- 
sion held that it was reasonable that any treatment necessary to cure 
the results of the accident and restore the employce to her former 
earning capacity should be given both in fairness to the employee and 
as a measure of economy because compensation was payable so long 
as the disability continued. 

4. Paul R. Oliver, said to have been treated for n disense diagnosed 
as lues (existing at birth), This claimant, an employee of the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, was injured by aceident on April 20, 1920, when 
a pipe weighing some 800 pounds dropped on his shoulder and back 
of head. The immediate result was unconsciousness for half an 
hour and the immediate diagnosis was intracranial injury, conrus- 
sion, contusion of left shoulder, while the later examination disclosed 
a broken clavicle and possible fracture of skull. The employee was 
immediately and continuously disabled for work, especially because 
of concussion of brain and possible fracture of skull. He was sub- 
ject to frequent epileptic attacks to which, according to the report, 
he had not been subject during his employment at the navy yard or 
prior thereto. He also suffered from severe headaches and dizziness, 
all this entirely apart from the disability due to the fracture of the 
clavicle. When the trouble with the head would not yield to treat- 
ment a complete examination was made and finally a diagnosis of 
syphilis was established, 16 months after the accident. Treatment 
for the syphilis was thereupon authorized by the commission and was 
instituted in the hope that any adverse Influence that this disease 
might be asserting to prevent complete recovery might be diminished 
or removed by antisyphilitic treatment. It was not and could not 
be assumed after a concussion of the brain with possible fracture that 
syphilis, heretofore latent, was the cause of the epilepsy or of the 
frequent attacks of dizziness, although it might have been a contrib- 
utory factor. A considerable number of cases of concussion and ap- 
parently slight fracture or suspected fracture have been followed by 
precisely similar symptoms, when a careful examination has disclosed 
no symptoms suggesting the existence of any syphilitic infection. The 
claimant was continuously under the care of the Public Health Service 
at Philadelphia and the specialist consultants of that service, These 
physicians advised the commission that the claimant's original injury 
to his head was the exciting factor in bringing about the disability 
which he had. The commission accordingly held that an accidental 
injury was sustained causing immediate disability for work, and that 
the disability which was prolonged was the result of this accidental 
injury complicated and possibly prolonged by a syphilis which was 
latent prior to the accidental injury. The treatment for syphilis 
was authorized as a proper allowance under the compensation law 
because a necessary and reasonable measure to hasten or bring about 
the greatest possible degree of recovery from the disability resniting 
frem the accident, 

In the four cases above summarized the fact of accidental injury 
is clearly established and, therefore, in no one of them does the 
question which has been raised in the Comptroller General's written 
decisions, namely, the question of an award for disease alone, as dis- 
tinguished from an award for the results of an accidental injury, 
occur, However, the Comptroller General’s office hus recently, in 
demands made upon the commission in personal conferences, re- 
quired that the commission should submit to him cases in which 
there is involved the question of disability or death which is the 
result of an accidental injury aggravating a disease already existing, 
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but not disabling, or lighting up a disease which was before latent or 
unknown. The above four cases are of this character. In the first 
two there is the possibility of a latent disease not before known be- 
ing lighted up by an accident. In the third and fourth cases the 
histories show a preexisting disease, latent before the aecidents but 
retarding recovery and, perhaps, made somewhat active as the result 
of the accidents. 

It is a well-established rule under the workmen's compensation laws 
in practically all American States and in English-speaking countries 
that the employer takes the workman as he finds him, and thnt com- 
pensation is payable for all the direct consequences of an accident, 
including the aggravation and acceleration or activation of a preexist- 
ing disease. There are numerous decisions: showing the application 
of this rule: by the highest courts in Great Britain and under many 
of the State workmen's compensation laws. A leading case in which 
syphilis is involved, followed by practically all courts to-day, is a 
Massachusetts case (In re Crowley, 111 N. N. 786), in which the court 
said: 

“The material evidence before the committee on arbitration 
warranted the findings that the employee had a preexisting con- 
stitutional disease, known as syphilis, which, being dormant, left 
his ability to perform the arduous work for which he was hired 
unimpaired, and that because of the nature of the accident aris- 
ing out of and in the course of the employment his nervous 
system suffered a shock sufficiently severe to aggravate and 
accelerate his condition, until general paresis or insanity re- 
sulted, depriving him of all capacity for work in the future. 
The statute prescribes no standard of fitness to which the em- 
ployee must conform, and compensation is not based upon any im- 
plied warranty of perfect health or immunity from latent and 
unknown tendencies to disease, which may develop into positive 
ailments if incited to activity through any cause originating in 
the performance of the work for which he is hired. 

“ What the legislature might have said is one thing, what it has 
said is quite another thing, and in the application of the statute 
the cause of partial or total incapacity may spring from and be 
attributed to the injury just as much where undeveloped and 
dangerous physical conditions are set in motion, producing such 
results, as where it follows directly from dislocations, or dis- 
memberments, or from juternal organic changes capable of being 
exactly located.” 

In n Michigan case in which the same preexisting disease was in- 
volved (Hills v. Oval Wood Dish Co., 158 N. W. 214) the court held: 

= “We agree with the industrial accident boayd that, under the 

circumstances of this case, the act does not contemplate any such 
apportionment of disability as respondents ask for. Assuming 
that such disability is being prolonged by the disease, there is yet 
no point at which the consequences of the injury cease to operate. 
It is the theory of the respondents not that the consequences of 
the injury cease but that they are prolonged and extended, There 
is no part of the period of disability that would have happened, 
or would have continued, except for the inquiry. The consequences 
of the injury extend through the entire period, and so long as 
the Incapacity of the employee for work results from the injury 
it comes within the statute, even when prolonged by preexisting 
disease.” 

Again, in another case involving the same disease the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana: (Behan v. Honor, 78 Southern, 589) held: 

“The evidence leaves no doubt that the plaintiff's physical dis- 
ability resulting from the accident is worse than it would be if he 
had not been diseased at the time of the accident. But the 
accident was, none the less, the proximate cause of the present 
disability, We are not aware of a decision of this court on the 
subject, but it is well settled in jurisprudence elsewhere that the 
fact that a person was already afflicted with a dormant disease 
that might some day produce physical disability is no reason why 
he should not be allowed damages or compensation for a personal 
injury that causes the disease to become active or yirulent and 
superinduces pliysical disability.” 

Many other decisions involving the same question and the same dis- 
ease may be cited, among which are New York, Finkleday v. Heide 
(198 App. Div. 338); Indiana, Indianapolis Abattoir Co. v. Coleman 
(65 App. 369; 117 N. E. 502); Utah, Pinion Queen Mining Co. v. 
Industrial Commission (204 Pac. $23); Towa, Hansen v. Dickinson 
(176 N. W. 823). 

Precisely the same principle is Involved in many eases of accidental 
injury lighting up or aggravating latent or nondisabling tuberculosis, 
either of the bones or of the lungs. This is illustrated in numerous 
decisions of the commissions and of the highest State courts; thus, a 
decision of the Indiana Supreme Court in re Coan (110 N. B. 842), 
where an enrployee afflicted with Potts's disease, or tuberculosis of the 
spine, received a blow and ss a result became totally and permanently 
disabled: The court held that a preexisting disease had been excited 
into activity by accident and should be considered a disability attrib- 
utable to the accident and not to the preexisting disease. (See also 
New York, Van Keuren v. Dwight, Divine & Sons (179 App. Div. 509); 


Massachusetts, Glennon's Case (128 N. E. 942); Indiana, Republio 
Iron & Steel Co. v. Markiowicz (129 N. F. 710). 

5. Laura A. P. Sansbury: This claimant was a physiotherapy aid 
of the Public Health Service at Mount Alto Hospital. In the per- 
formance of her duty there she treated a patient who was ill with 
typhoid fever. Shortly after this she was disabled by an illness which 
was diagnosed as typhoid fever. The official report from the hospital 
expressed the opinion that the infection was directly traceable to 
service at the hospital and exposure to a case of typhoid fever while 
in the performance of duty. When investigation appeared to establish 
the absence of any other exposure to the infection, the commission 
held that the typhoid fever having been found to be the result of 
contact with a typhoid case while in the performance of duty was a 
personal injury within the meaning of the compensation act, and a 
favorable award was accordingly made. ‘ 

6. Charlotte V. Arnold: This claimant was employed as a recon- 
struction aid in occupational therapy by the War Department and 
worked in various Army camps and hospitals, where she became dis- 
abled from tuberculosis contracted or made active and disabling prior 
to June 28, 1919, The claimant was examined and found in good 
health just prior to the beginning of her employment. Witnesses also 
have testified to her apparent good health when entering upon duty, 
She was assigned to bed patients in a tuberculosis hospital, and there 
apparently her disease first became active. The work which she was 
called upon to do required much and continuous overtime, and the 
living conditions were greatly overcrowded and were otherwise un- 
favorable to health, facts which seem to be well established. A tuber- 
culosis specialist who reviewed the history of the case and made an 
examination of the claimant expressed the opinion that there was. no 
doubt. that her work as reconstruction aid caused the development 
of the pulmonary tuberculosis. The commission held that the disa- 
bility from tuberculosis was the result of a personal injury. proxi- 
mately caused by the conditions of employment, and awarded com- 
pensation and the medical and hospital treatment provided by the 
compensation act. 

7. Lucy M. Murtha: This claimant was employed as a nurse in 
Public Health Service hospitals and claim was made for compensation 
for disability due to conditions of employment prior to December 31, 
1919. Investigation disclosed that the claimant had a severe attack 
of influenza while caring for influenza patients in a Public Health 
Service, hospital in October, 1918, Following this attack, convales- 
ence was: very slow, cough, weakness, and severe headaches continuing. 
She returned to work in care of tuberculous patients in the Public 
Health Service hospital, not fully recovered, and continued in the 
care of such patients for about three months, In August, 1919, 
trouble with her throat persisted and the tonsils were removed under 
a general anmsthetic. She was at that time transferred to another 
hospital of the Public Health Service, but the cough, weakness, and 
loss of weight continuing, a diagnosis of chronic tuberculosis with 
effusion was soon made, The commission held that the breakdown 
from tuberculosis was probably due to the conditions to which the 
claimant was exposed, namely, influenza contracted from the care of influ- 
enza patients and exposure to tuberculosis in the care of tuberculous pa- 
tients before she had recovered completely from the effects of influenza. 
The removal under general anesthetic of the tonsils was also a decidedly 
unfavorable influence. The commission held that the facts established con- 
stituted a personal injury due to the conditions of employment. The 
authorization of dental work in this case was based upon the recom- 
mendation of the attending physician that the dental work was nec- 
essary to afford the best chance for recovery and to shorten the period 
during which compensation would be payable, The report of the phy- 
sician and of the dentist indicated very serious conditions of the 
teeth and a number of badly abscessed teeth so that it was clear that 
dental work could not safely be deferred. 

8. Minnie Pruissner: This claimant was employed in the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance and made a claim for compensation for disability 
from tuberculosis which she believed to be due to the conditions of 
her employment prior to October 30, 1920. It was alleged that she was 
required to work in rooms without heat for a period of about 10 
days and for a long time in a room adjoining elevators and stairway 
so that the openings of doors which was constantly occurring caused 
heavy drafts described by one of the claimant's official superiors as 
“strong enough to blow your hat off.’ The working conditions de- 
scribed were investigated by a representative of the commission and 
the report confirmed the allegations of the claimant, The statement 
of these conditions was fully supported by a number of the officials in 
the employees place of employment. When the statement of the em- 
ployee was submitted to the Director of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance he wrote to the commission substantially confirming the claim- 
unt's statements and added that the conditions bad then been remedied 
In part, The commission thereupon approved the claim in the bellef 
that the employee’s disability was due directly to the conditions of 
employment, 

9. Charles E. French: This claimant was an employee of the Ship- 
ping Board, and made a claim for compensation on account of physical 
and mental breakdown due to excessive overtime and the strain of his 
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work prior to October 4, 1920. The employee's official superior in his 
report attributed the breakdown to conditions extending over a con- 
siderable period of time. He said the employee worked excessive over- 
time during the war and for a time thereafter, and that his health 
broke down as a result. He cited the fact that the overtime work had 
occurred frequently, extending to 12 and 1 o'clock at night. As a 
result of this the claimant's health, which formerly had been good, 
became impaired by the strain of work and by the excessive hours, end- 
ing in complete breakdown. An investigation made by the commission 
disclosed evidence in support of the allegations of the claimant and 
the report of the official superior. In behalf of the claim the opinions 
of two specialists who examined the claimant were presented. Dr. Ross 
M. Chapman expressed the opinion that the conditions of the claim- 
unt's work with the Shipping Board were materially responsible for 
his mental breakdown, while Dr. D. Perey Hickling expressed the opin- 
jon that the conditions of work acted as an exciting or precipitating 
cause of the mental condition. When the commission, after a con- 
sideration of the evidence, including the opinion of the specialists, 
considered the evidence insufficient to warrant favorable action, a full 
statement of the evidence in the case was submitted to Dr. William A. 
White for his opinion. When his opinion was found to be substantially 
in accord with that of Doctors Chapman and Hickling, the commission 
felt obliged to make an award in favor of the claimant, and this was 
accordingly done. 

The foregoing cases, numbered 5 to 9, must be classed as cases of dis- 
ease proximately due to the conditions of employment and not acci- 
dental in character. They are cases of a kind not ordinarily suggested 
by the term occupational disease," which is usually associated with 
industrial employments, although sometimes arising under conditions 
of employment not to be classed as strictly industrial. The first of 
these cases, that of typhoid fever, does not differ in principle from 
cases upon which awards have been made under a number of the 
State compensation acts. Such are awards on account of typhoid 
fever, smallpox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, cases in which the exposure 
and contagion were traced directly and exclusively to the claimant’s 
employment. The cases numbered 6 to 9 must be regarded as dis- 
tinctly due to very unusual conditions surrounding employment during 
the period of the war and the period of reorganization and recon- 
struction which followed it. Such cases have been and would be ex- 
pected to be very rare under normal conditions such as have prevailed 
during the past two years. The experience of this period would lead 
one to believe that such cases will rarely arise and be established as 
meritorious at any time in the future, although the possibility of cases 
of this character haying strong merit can not be denied, 

10. Patrick C. Gibson: This claimant was employed as a foreman 
in eharge of certain construction work under the Mississippi River 
Commission at Point Pleasant, La., and while engaged in this river 
work succumbed to intermittent malarial fever, September 9, 1921, 
which was alleged to be due to the special exposure necessarily inci- 
dent to the character of his duties. When the diagnosis of malaria was 
confirmed and it appeared from the evidence that the malaria was 
probably contracted at the place of employment because of the peculiar 
and special hazard of the employee’s work, a favorable award was 
made allowing the claim. This, however, involved the payment of only 
one day’s compensation and of medical and hospital bills. While this 
case was allowed in October, 1921, a later consideration of claims on 
account of malaria led the commission to modify its views and to 
consider that awards in malaria where the evidence is, as in the present 
case was, an error and not supported by suffictent evidence to distin- 
guish the case from those cases of malaria which are common in certain 
localities. It Is the present view of the commission, as it has been for 
more than two years, that no claim on account of malaria can be 
safely allowed unless there is conclusive evidence of special and extreme 
exposure which could not have occurred except for the requirements 
of the employee’s duties. 

11, Norrington A, Reed: This claimant, a tractor driver in the em- 
ploy of the bureau of public roads, was reported to have sustained an 
injury on August 18, 1921, which was described as a strain occurring 
because of the lurching of the tractor in driving over extremely rough 
ground. The alleged result was a strain of the inguinal region, diag- 
nosed as epididimytis, reported by the official superior and certified 
by the attending physician as due to strain as alleged. The official 
superior believed that an accidental injury had been sustained, and be- 
cause of this he sent the claimant to a local physician and then to the 
public health service at Portland, Oreg., for examination and treat- 
ment. The commission, upon inquiry, found that the evidence indi- 
cated nothing more than a possible strain and that there was absence 
of any direct blow. It was held that the disability was not due to the 
injury, this conclusion being based upon the fact that it is the con- 
sensus of medical opinion that such a disability as found could not be 
caused by a strain, although it would be the natural result of a direct 
blow. Although irrelevant, in view of the foregoing facts, it may be 
noted that the medical examination disclosed no evidence of any 
venereal infection. This comment is made because a disability of this 
kind is known to be due not infrequently to such an infection as well 


as to a variety of innocent infections. No payment of compensation 
was made in this case, but medical bills coyering the medical examina- 
tion which was properly authorized by the official superior in view of 
his belief in the fact of an accidental injury and treatment during the 
period of examination were paid, because such service was authorized 
by the official superior under the regulations as necessary to assist the 
commission to reach a proper conclusion upon the merits of the case 
and for immediate relief during such period of examination. Upon 
appeal, the case was investigated by one of the commissioners fully con- 
firming the commission's position. 

12. Carl H. Baesgen: This claimant was a park policeman in Wash- 
ington. The injury on account of which compensation was claimed was 
appendicitis contracted in line of duty December 9, 1921. No evidence 
of any definite injury bearing any causal relationship to the employ- 
ment was found, Claim for compensation was accordingly disallowed, 
Payments on account of medical and hospital expenses which had been 
made erroneously to the surgeon and hospital were refunded. 

The Comptroller General's formal decisions of July 5 and September 
23, 1922, and of January 29, 1922, and subsequently, have clearly indi- 
cated that his sole purpose in reviewing the decisions of the commission 
was to exclude awards on account of disease which was not the result 
of an accidental injury because he had arbitrarily construed the law to 
be applicable only to accidental injuries, although this limitation had 
nowhere been made in the law by the perfectly simple and obvious 
method of stating that the law was limited to the results of accidental 
injuries, Notwithstanding the statements of the Comptroller General's 
formal decisions, his office has recently in conferences with the com- 
mission demanded that cases should be submitted to him for review in 
which the only question presented was whether compensation was 
properly payable under the Jaw for the results of an accident when such 
results included the activation or aggravation of a preexisting disease 
which had before the accident not been disabling for employment. This 
demand was for no other purpose than for reviewing the commission's 
finding of fact with regard to the results of accidental injuries. It may 
be stated without qualification that a review of the findings of fact of 
the board or commission or commissioner under a workmen's compensa- 
tion law by such an authority as the office of the Comptroller General 
would not be permitted in any English-speaknig country in the world. 

The first paragraph of the Comptroller General's memorandum clearly 
indicates a view that any limitation upon his power of review of the 
commission's findings or decisions would serve as a precedent for a 
similar limitation in favor of other departments and establishments of 
the Government. Such a suggestion shows a misunderstanding of the 
character of a workmen's compensation law and of the method of ad- 
ministration which has become well-nigh universal in English-speaking 
countries. In American States all this legislation has been enacted 
since 1911 and although already in effect in 42 States is, because of its 
newness, hot well understood by many otherwise well-informed lawyers 
and business men who have not had occasion to be interested in indi- 
vidual claims. 

It is submitted that the questions arising under the Federal compen- 
sation act, just as those arising under any workmen's compensation 
act, can not reasonably be compared with those which go to the 
Comptroller General's office in connection with Government contracts 
and business claims involving vast sums of money and in connection 
with those which arise concerning the payments of salaries and innu- 
merable administrative expenses of the Government. That the adjudi- 
cation of claims under workmen’s compensation acts is work of a spe- 
cial and peculiar character which ought not to be dealt with in the 
Same Manner as ordinary business claims is evidenced by the action of 
42 States and many other English-speaking countries in the creation 
of boards or commissions or special agencies to adjudicate workmen's 
compensation claims, This is chiefly because the main Purpose of work- 
men’s compensation laws is to provide a sure means by which imme- 
diate relief may be secured to employees when injured and an equi- 
table settlement of claims may be assured without delays and costs 
incident to the old methods of technical legal procedure. Too often 
the injured employee is too poor, too ignorant of his rights, or too 
inexperienced to press a claim properly. This legislation has accepted 
the view that an impartial agency is necessary, representing and 
safeguarding the interests of both the claimant employee and the 
employer, which under the Federal law means the Federal Govern- 
ment. The office of the Comptroller General, accustomed as it is, and 
probably necessarily so, to strict technieal construction in practically 
all the questions which come before it, can not readily adapt itself 
to a liberal construction, such as is the established rule, with commis- 
sions and courts under workmen's compensation laws. 

Under State workmen's compensation laws and also under foreign 
laws in English-speaking countries it is the established rule that the 
findings of fact of the administrative authority will not be reviewed 
by the courts, although limited appeal to the courts on questions of 
law is provided for. 

An examination of the Federal compensation act is convincing that 
Congress in passing this law had in mind such Procedure as is found 
under State workmen's compensation laws. It set up a special com- 
mission, devoting all its time to the administration of the law. It 
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provided for the procedure to be followed in making investigations 
and awards and in reviewing when claims which had been 
either allowed or disallowed. It provided that the commission should 
@ecide all questions arising under the law. It is hardly reasonable to 
suppose that Congress, having provided such special agency for the 
adjudication of compensation claims, had any intention that the 
action of this special commission, whose sole duty was the considera- 
tion of compensation cases and the questions arising in connection 
therewith, should be the subject of review by a single individual unfa- 
milar with compensation questions and without the facilities for 
reviewing the commission's work, if such review were desirable and 
practicable, i 

It would be more consistent with the administration of justice under 
onr form of government that any appeal or review which was desired 
should go to the courts. It is not believed that the Federal Govern- 
ment can consistently hesitate to intrust the claims of its own em- 
ployees against it as an employer to an independent commission of 
its own selection when such a method has been imposed by Jaw upon 
private employers in so many of the States. With these precedents the 
fairness of such a method of afjudication could hardly be questioned 
and the unfnirness of such a review as is contemplated by the Comp- 
troller General’s office would seem to be obvious. 

It seems proper to say here that it is greatly regretted that the 
Comptroller General did not accept the opportunity to bring to the 
attention of your committee at t time of its hearing on H. R. 7041 
the cases referred to in his memorandum which you have brought to 
my attention; When one thinks of the purpose of such a hearing to 
be the obtaining of an honest understanding of the questions at issue 
for the use of your committee and the Congress, it is impossible not 
to think of the unfairness to the committee and to this commission of 
circulating the matter contained in this memorandum after the hear- 
ing and report of your committee, especially when it is remembered 
that all this Information has been avullable in the Comptroller Gen- 
eral's office for many months. Such action does not augur well for 
the fairness of a review of the commission's findings and decisions by 
the Comptroller General’s office. It would have been possible to give 
to the Comptroller General and to your committee at the same time 
all of the facts in connection with these cases and the reason for the 
awards, from the commission's point of view. Such an explanation 
would have avoided some misunderstandings which haye been the basis 
for the circulation of fulse statements with regard to what the com- 
mission has been doing. It would also have afforded the opportunity 
of calling attention to the principles which everywhere are accepted 
as the basis of action under workmen's compensation laws; and this 
opportunity, I am sure, would have made clear that nearly all the dif- 
ferences of opinion which have arisen with regard to the merits of 
the awards which have been made under the Federal compensation act 
are no more numerous and no more serious than are the differences of 
opinion which arise in connection with the administration of any law 
mvolving new principles and new questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Brssin P. BEGHGQEMAN, 
Chairmen. 
Hon. GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 
House of Representatives, Weekington, D. C. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. This attempt of the chair- 
man of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Commission is 
in line with the general hostility of some of the executive de- 
partments and establishments to congressional control over ex- 
penditures. The Comptroller General decided that the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Commission had no authority to 
award compensation for disabilities not resulting from an in- 
jury in the performance of duty and capable of being referred 
to some particular event fixed in point of time as specified in 
sections 15, 16, and 17 of the act of September 7, 1916 (38 Stat. 
746). 

The commission had paid for the hospital and medical treat- 
meut of Patrick*C. Gibson, an employee of the War Depart- 
ment, for malarial fever; of Katie E. Parker, an employee of 
the Treasury De ent, for arthritis of the left wrist; of 
Paul Richard Oliver, an employee of the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, for a disease diagnosed as lues—existing at birth; of 
Charles E. French, an employee of the United States Shipping 
Board, at a cost of over $500, for physical and mental exhaus- 
tion with paranoid symptoms; of Norrington A. Reed, an em- 
ployee of the Agriculture Department, for ulcer of the skin and 
‘diagnosed as probably venereal; Charlotte V. Arnold, an em- 
ployee of the War Department, at a cost of $500 for pulmonary 
tuberculosis ; of Minnie Pruisner, an employee of the Treasury 
Department, for tuberculosis; Mrs. Minnie E. Meigs, a nurse, 
for syphilis; Laura A. P. Strausbury, an employee of the 
Treasury Department, for typhoid fever; Isatah D. Cawlson, 
an employee of the Board of Vocational Education, for cancer 
of the left eye; and of Carl H. Baesgen for operation and hos- 
Pital treatment for appendicitis; of Lucy H. Murtha for den- 


tal treatment at a cost of 8248. She has since married a 
Mr. John Foley—was a tubercular patient at Saranac Lake, 
N. T., and received $66.67 a month compensation. There are 
many similar cases, but these will serve to show that the com- 
mission was violently disregarding the clear intent of the law 
and the decisions of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
answer a question for information? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Do J understand that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary claims that the Comp- 
troller General is bound by all opinions rendered by the De- 
partment of Justice concerning his own business? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I think he is unless he 
makes a case that can be submitted to the courts for judicial 
determination, and that he has refused to do. He says, “I 
am independent; I am separate and distinct from the other ma- 
chinery of the Government.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not the nature of his business such that 
he ean not submit it to the courts? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. His decisions are not for judictal deter- 
mination. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; but they can be made 
so. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, referring to the sentence 
“any disease proximately caused by the employment,” I would 
say that the word “ proximately” therein used is a limitation 
rather than an enlargement of the obligation of the Govern- 
ment, or a limitation of the classes of injuries the Government 
would sustain. The word was employed purposely to restrict 
the liability rather than to expand the liability ef the Govern- 
ment, In addition te that the word is one that is well known 
in our jurisprudence, and the word “ occupational” as applied 
to diseases finds its way rather into the press and current liter- 
ature than into the adjudications of the country. Therefore I 
think that we are on safer ground in using that term. I may 
say, moreover, that the terms of this statute are found, if my 
memory is correct, in several of the States, so that we are not 
traveling unbeaten ground. It has been construed, and we 
know what it means, and for that reason the committee adopted 
the language. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman give us the legal signifi- 
cance of the word “ proximately ”? Some of us do not have the 
misfortune to be lawyers. The gentleman says that it limits 
rather than enlarges. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Generally, when an employee contracts 
a cold in going from his home to his place of business, I would 
say that that was not a disease proximate to his employment, 
but if he contracts a disease by virtue of the actual work, say, 
in the operation of machinery or in the uses of certain fluids 
or chemicals, that that would be a proximate disease or result 
of his employment. 

1 LOWREY. Somewhat of an equivalent to immedi- 
ately”? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. It carries the idea more or less of 
immediate connection. 

I do not desire to take up more time myself, and I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], 
who opposes the bill. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I want to be distinctly 
understood as being in favor of compensation for aecident or 
occupational disease for all employees all over the land, but 
let me review briefly one of the reasons that led to this proposed 
change in the law. The chairman of the Compensation Board 
is a most estimable woman, with a woman’s tender heart. I 
digress just for a moment to pay her a tribute of acknowledge- 
ment and appreciation for what she has done in assisting the 
Committee on Claims in adjudicating many, many of the ques- 
tions which have come before that committee. I have no 
quarrel with her or with the board and no criticism of either. 
They are doing wonderful work, but she allowed her sympathies 
to go a little ahead of the law. One of the reasons this 
difference of opinion between the board and the bureau came 
about is the case of one of the employees in the navy yard 
who was engaged one day on a piece of heavy work. A door 
Was open near him, and though it was a rather warm day, it 
was claimed that the breezes blowing through the shop while 
he was in a condition of perspiration gave him a cold that 
developed into pneumonia. Having a weakness in his lungs, 
subject more than most of us te tuberculosis, his cold developed 
in the direction of that malady. He made a claim for total 
disability, and the board allowed the claim. You can see the 
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length to which one department can go if given complete power 
in establishing under this bill health insurance. If we are 
going to have health insurance, let us pass a law covering the 
whole proposition, but do not give to one individual with a big, 
tender heart the power to define a disease contracted in the 
course of employment, because there is no way of proving it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I will. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like for my friend to distinguish 
between an ordinary disease contracted as he stated this was 
contracted and an occupational disease. I fail to see the line 
of demarcation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Lead poisoning is an occupational dis- 
ease. A man who works with lead is bound sooner or later to 
become infected with lead poisoning. That is an occupational 
disease. Contracting a cold in the course of employment may 
result, through neglect, in tuberculosis, but it is not occupa- 
tional. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
friend? 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
question? 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, There are other matters, and I guess 
I had better not yield because I want to go into them. Here 
is a clause in this bill to which I wish to call particular at- 
tention. Although I am not able to recommend a remedy 
I think the efficient chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary ought to change the wording. It is on page 2, line 13: 


Any award made by the Compensation Commission, under the act 
of September 7, 1916, for disability or death resulting from a per- 
sonal injury sustained prior to the passage of this act, shall be valid, 
if such award would be valid if made in respect to an injury sus- 
tained after the passage of this act. 


Why, gentlemen, that will open thousands of old Panama 
Canal claims. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the gentleman know that is the 
present law, which we have not changed in this bill. That is 
the existing statute. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is due to my ignorance of legal 
phraseology, but to a layman it looks like you were going back 
to many claims now before the Committee on Claims which, 
if we had the temerity to bring before the House, would be 
kicked out without any consideration whatever. Now, I want 
to say you can not establish by amending this compensation 
law health insurance covering all cases, There is going to 
be a great deal of injustice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I regret I have requests for all of my 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, because the Creator gave 
us life and has the power to take it away when a man dies, 

we say, The Lord hath given and the Lord hath taken away.“ 
It is a good deal that way with Congress creating this Comp- 
troller General and giving him certain independent powers and 
then exercising its prerogative to take it away. Congress has 
the right to do it. There is no question about that. But is it 
wise for us to do it? 

Here is a compensation commission with certain functions 
to perform, and I am here to commend it. It has performed 
them well. But, as the gentleman from Massachusetts has 

_stated, through its warmness of heart it has gone beyond the 
pale of the law. : 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I can not yield in five min- 
utes. The Department of Justice has certain functions to per- 
form. It enforces the laws of the country. But we have cre- 
ated a Comptroller General and given him independent power, 
independent of all the departments, independent of the Presi- 
dent, if you please, independent of the Department of Justice 
and the Attorney General. He is responsible to Congress only. 
To no one else is he responsible; only to Congress. And because 
he has done his duty he has made certain high officials mad. 
Now, I want to tell you the beginning of all this trouble di- 
rected at the Comptroller General. When Mr. Secretary Denby 
was appointed, about one of the first important official acts 
he had to perform was to take a little cruise over to Japan 
to celebrate the birthday of some celebrated Japanese of whom 
he happened to be a classmate; and when he got back from that 
Japanese cruise, and just before he started on his round-the- 
world congressional cruise, he found out that certain of his chiefs 


Is not that the case just cited by my 


in the Navy Department had been authorizing the payment of 
money which had been stopped by the Comptroller General, 
and he did not like it; and he issued an order that the Secretary 
of the Navy’s order was superior to any order that could be 
issued by a little Comptroller General down here in the Treas- 
ury Department. He issued instructions to his chiefs to dis- 
regard any order that the Comptroller General might ask 
and to obey only the order of the Secretary of the Navy. But 
that did not stop the Comptroller General, He stopped those 
payments just the same. 

The Treasurer of the United States would not pay them 
because the Comptroller General had stopped their payment. 
And then what happened? The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary says that because the Department 
of Justice has issued an opinion that the Compensation Commis- 
sion is correct and has authority to do what it did, that the 
Comptroller General should be bound by it. And so thought 
the Secretary of the Navy, for he went to the Department of 
Justice to get them to issue an opinion admitting that he was 
right and the Comptroller General was wrong, but when you 
read the opinion it was kind of dog fall, and the Comptroller 
General continued to operate just the same. 

The Comptroller General continued to do his duty, as Con- 
gress intended, and the big Secretary of the Navy found out 
just what Congress intended that he should find out, namely, 
that there was an accounting officer here who had the power 
to go over his accounts and to stop payments where they were 
attempted to be made beyond the pale of the law. He stopped 
various payments, not only with respect to this Compensation 
Commission, but with respect to the Secretary of the Navy, 
and with respect to the Secretary of War. He has stopped 
payments, and thereby he has made men mad. They have 
their friends, They have appealed to them in Congress. They 
have come here with this bill, and they will come in with 
other bills whenever he exercises his power to stop unlawful 
payments, which power we gave him and which we intended 
to give him. When he exercises that power he makes some 
people mad, and they come here and try to have Congress 
take away that power from him, and you are to take away 
some of his power in this bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I expect the query has been asked by Members of the 
House why this Compensation Commission should not be sub- 
jected to the rules and regulations, in so far as its actions 
are concerned, that all the other branches of the Government 
are subjected to? It has been admitted by the very introduc- 
tion of this bill that under the law as it now is the Comptroller 
General has the right of review. If he did not have that right, 
then there would be no necessity for the enactment of this bill 
into law. And why should he not have this right? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. WOOD. I have but little time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to make just a short statement 
at this time. The gentleman can get more time if he needs it. 

Mr. WOOD. Go on. 

Mr. MADDEN. What I would like to see this bill do, if 
it does anything at all, would be to extend the power of the 
commission over the class of cases that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral rejected and not stop the Comptroller General from audit- 
ing the accounts. 

Mr. WOOD. The trouble with this law is the same class 
of trouble that we have had in passing other laws. We have 
taken and delegated to this commission the right to make 
rules and regulations. In section 32 it is provided that the 
commission is authorized to make necessary rules and regula- 
tions under this act. Under that authorization they have the 
right to pass any character of regulation, amounting practi- 
cally to legislation. In many instances it does amount to 
legislation, and because of that fact there is all the more 
necessity that their action be subject to the review of this 
general accounting officer. 

This will be a very bad precedent if it is enacted into law, 
because it will be the beginning of the undoing of the General 
Accounting Office. It is the only agency that this Congress 
has to stand between it and various bureaus that have the 
expenditure of money and determine as to the disposition of 
that money. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield, 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I only want to call your at- 
tention to the fact that the paragraph that you are citing is 
found in the act that we are now operating under and not the 
new act. Is it not limited to carrying out of that act of 19167 
Mr. WOOD. Yes; and that is just the reason for my objec- 
tion, and that is the reason why I think there ought to be 
this right of review. 

Now the head of this division has declared in a radio speech 
that they are subject to the control of no power whatsoever ; 
that the Supreme Court of the United States can not review 
their actions; that the Comptroller General had attempted to 
do it, but that they have “shown” him; and in defiance of the 
act creating them they took and stopped the payment of com- 
pensation for all accidents, about which there was no question 
at all, and sent notice of it to different Members of Congress 
who happened to have somebody in his district whose pay- 
ments under this act were stopped. But they changed ‘their 
minds when they were warned about violating the law, and 
they have made an apology for having done it. 

But this only shows that there should be no arbitrary bureau 
or commission in this Government, but that all should be sub- 
ject to the same character of revision and review. This Con- 
gress is making a great. mistake if we take and establish 
bureaus with autocratic power whose action can not be 
reviewed by any other branch of this Government. If that is 
true, we will find here very soon every other bureau, one 
after another, coming here with this same character of a bill, 
asking that their action be not subject to review by any 
accounting officer; and if that is done, no bureau spending 
public money will be required to obey the law. 

Mr. DYER. Did the gentleman hear that radio speech that 
he refers to? 

Mr. WOOD. No; but I heard about it from several who did 
hear it. z g 
Mr. DYER. The gentleman may be mistaken in his state- 
ment. s 

Mr. WOOD. Possibly; but I do not think I am. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


THE FARMER’S INTEREST 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, to intrude a subject foreign 
to the present discussion before the House must have some 
justification. 

The matter I desire to present to your attention is the Bark- 
ley bill, no hearings upon which were held by any committee 
of the House, and in consequence no report could be made to the 
House, so that from time to time scattered information not 
properly collected by a committee is the only way of bring- 
ing the facts to the attention of the Members. 

This is one illustration in itself of the dangerous precedent 
of taking a bill from a committee without hearings, especially 
when that committee had only had the bill in its possession 
for one month and upon which no hearings had been held. 

If the House in its wisdom had directed the committee to 
hold hearings and present a report, and the House had had 
the benefit of these hearings and the testimony of witnesses, 
this piecemeal method of informing the House would not have 
been necessary. 

Recently a petition was circulated to take from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and bring upon 
the floor of the House a measure known as the Barkley bill. 

This was done during my absence on sick leave, but since 
my return I have been informed that many of the Members 
who signed the petition of 155 names were under the impres- 
sion that the committee had definitely decided not to consider 
the Barkley bill, in fact had refused to consider it. 

The facts have been stated before and are not disputed but 
may bear repetition at this time because of the related matters 
which I desire to present to the House. 

The Barkley bill was not introduced into the House until 
the 28th day of February. 

The matter of its place on the program and the motion for 
its consideration was made on the 26th day of March, one 
month after its introduction. 

At the time the Barkley bill appeared in the committee there 
were 276 bills before it; there were before the House 9,000 
bills; there were on the Senate side over 3,000 bills and 892 
resolutions. 
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Brought in at the late date of February 28, pushed into 
preference of over 276 bills in the committee and over 9,000 
bills in the House, an attempt has been made to explain the 
reason for this. 


There may be, and I think there are, bills in the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce which should have been 
discussed and disposed of, some of them introduced long prior 
to the Barkley bill, some pending for over a year. 

In its tentative program the committee took up, first, the 
Cooper bill, containing an appropriation of $200,000 for addi- 
tional locomotive inspectors; second, the Hoch bill, providing 
for a general review of freight rates; and then, third, the 
Barkley bill was presented for consideration in that order, and 
I voted for its consideration. 

Upon the defeat of the motion for its tentative consideration, 
I then moved that the committee take up 12 bills relating to 
what are known as “truth-in-fabric” and “ misbranding” 
bills, and it is to these latter bills that I desire to call the at- 
tention of the House. 

Having put upon the program the Cooper bill, of especial in- 
terest to union labor, and a bill of a general character of 
special interest to all those who wish to reduce freight rates, 
I had been requested by farming interests to vote for and move 
the consideration of what are called the“ truth-in-fabric” and 
“ misbranding ” bills, 

I made that motion, and they were made the next in order. 

A deliberate attempt has been made to cause the impression 
that the “truth-in-fabric” bills did not have behind them any 
popular pressure for consideration, and that they were not sup- 
ported by the great farming organizations of the country. 

Their consideration was belittled, and it was intimated. if not 
directly stated, that the purpose of bringing up these bills was 
not responsive to a wide demand, 

Yesterday, before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Mr. Gray Silver, speaking for the American Farm 
Bureau organization, with branches in 2,000 out of 3,000 coun- 
ties in the United States and with an organization in 47 out 
of the 48 States, with a membership of 900,000, gave his 
testimony as to the importance of these bills in the estimation 
of the farmer. 


He was followed by Mr. A. M. Loomis, representing the 
great national farm organization, the National Grange, who 
stated that the membership of his organization was between 
800,000 and 1,000,000. This witness stated that he thought 
organized farmers of the Nation represented from one million 
and a quarter to one million and a half of our population. 

Both these gentlemen are of unusual intelligence, and cer- 
tainly they represent that portion of our community which is 
at the present time suffering the most and whose wishes have 
been considered the least. 

For the information of the House, questions propounded to 
these representatives of organized farmers of the Nation follow. 

I trust each Member will read them, because either these 
representatives do not speak with accuracy or the charge that 
there was no sentiment back of the consideration of these bills 
by our committee is untrue. 

After reading the questions and answers, the Members of 
the House may determine the matter for themselves: 


Mr. Hawes. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped not to ask questions of the 
witness until he had completed his statement, but apparently if I do 
not ask these questions now, I will not have the opportunity iater. 
Mr. Silver, you are the representative, as I understand it, of the 
National Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Stwyrn. The American Farm Bureau, which is the national rsso- 
ciation of farm bureaus of the Nation. 

Mr. Hawes. How many farmers, approximately, does that represent? 

Mr. SILVER. At our last accounting, which was the last annual re- 
port, there were nine hundred and some thousand. We would show 
many delinquents. Possibly that number does not reflect the real ex- 
pression of the farm bureau, for in the local communities—I am speak- 
ing of both community centers and counties where there is an organiza- 
tion such as ours which is a service organization and not a trade 
organization—many people attend the meetings and participate who 
are not actually members, 

The farmers’ organizations are loosely tied and they attend, and 
in addition to that, the live, wide-awake farmer is usually the active 
person in the organization. 

Mr, Hawes. How many States are represented in your organiza- 
tion? : 

Mr. SILVER, Forty-seven. 

Mr. Hawes, What are the approximate annual dues of the mem- 
bers? 
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Mr. Stryer, They vary, so far as the overhead of the organiza- 
tion is concerned. It is 50-cents per member. In some States they 
charge all the way from $3. up, and in some States $5, and in others 
$10, That money is used in the county or in the States and does 
not come to the overhead organization. 

Mr. Hawes. I did not want to know the exact amount. I wanted 
to know the size of the organization, and whether it was mere volume 
of numbers, or whether back of it there was not only a contribution 
of money but an active interest. 

Mr. Swynn. Of course, the farm bureau is a voluntary member- 
ship organization, They have their facilities in a reasonable way, 
for studying those plans. They meet and determine, and when new 
questions arise, the question Is referred In the main to community 
centers, of which there are some thirty-five or forty thousand. 
That is a less unit than the county. Then in counties, there are 
some 2,000. counties that are organized In the federation. 

Mr. Hawas. Out of approximately 3,000 in the United States? 

Mr. SILVER. Yes; out of approximately 3,000. In addition to the 
2,000 that are organized, we have what we call agencies in almost 
700 more, ‘These agencies are the small organizations that are not 
yet completed. For instance, if we have an organization of 100 
members, it is not yet called a farm bureau. It is just a farm bureau 
in the making. 

Mr. Hawes. This organization has discussed the question of truth 
in fabrics and misbranding? 

Mr, SILVER, It has, 

Mr. Hawes. Before its various branches in the 2,000 organiza- 
tions throughout the United States? 

Mr. Sityxn. It has. 

Mr. Hawes. Has It passed resolutions on this subject In its national 
convention? 

Mr. Sttver. It has on different occasions; certainly on three or 
four, in the last three or four annual meetings. 

Mr. Hawes. You are here as the Washington representative of nine 
hundred and some thousand farmers with organizations in 2,000 
counties out of 3,000 in the United States? 

Mr. Sityer Correct. 

Mr. Hawes. Aud when you speak on this subject of truth in fabrics 
you speak as the organization representative of these people who have 
studied this question and passed resolutions regarding it? 

Mr. SILVER. Under direction by special resolution in their meetings. 

Mr. Hwrs. And you are satisfied that they understand the question? 

Mr. Steven. I am thoroughly convinced that they know what they 
are talking about and understand the question. 

Mr. Hawes. So that if there fs not a room full of farmers here 
present and woolgrowers from Idaho or Nebraska or other States it is 
because you are here to speak for them? 

Mr. SILVER, Correct. 

Mr. Hawes. Did you feel that the sentiment of this great organiza- 
tion was earnest and sincere in its demand for a hearing on this 
bill? 

Mr. SILYER, No doubt on earth about it. 

Mr. Hawes. There is no question about it? 

Mr. Stnyer. No question on earth. They have spoken in so many 
ways and so many times and you can not go to any part of the 
country and raise this question where they are not of one opinion. 

Mr. Hawes. Mr. Silver, this committee on the 26th of March were 
confronted with the problem of taking up a certain bill, or taking up 
12 different but related bills. 

So that you will understand one of these bills was introduced by 
Mr. Rocers. The object of the bill was to protect the public against 
fraud by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or transportation in inter- 
state commerce of misbranded, misprinted, or falsely deseribed articles, 
to regulate the traffic therein, and for other purposes. 

Another bill was introduced by Mr. JouNson of Washington to regu- 
late the trafic in certain surgical matérials, that they might be pure, 
so that sick persons might not be poisoned or injured. 

Another bill is by Mr. Raxenr, of California, to prohibit deceit 
and unfair prices that result from the unreyealed presence of sub- 
stitutes for virgin wool, woven fabries purporting to contain wool, 
and in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, transported 
or intended to be transported im interstate and foreign commerce, and 
providing penalties for this deceit, } 

Another bill was by Mr. FRENCH to provide for the proper labeling 
of bottles, receptacles, containers of poison which are shipped in 
interstate commerce. The intent of that bill was to keep people from 
being poisoned, especially Httle children who were using innocently 
marked articles which could accomplish a deadly purpose. 

Another bill was by Mr. Freycn to prevent deceit and unfair 
prices that result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for 
virgin woo) in woven fabrics purporting to contain wool and in gar- 
ments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manufactured, ete. 

Another bill is by Mr. Jonxsox of Washington to prevent the manu» 
facture or sale or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or 


Poisonous or deleterious: foods, drugs, medicines, liquors, and regolat- 
ing that traffic. 

This bill is to preserve the health of our people and to prevent 
deceit, 

Another bill is to prohibit the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
in interstate commerce of misbranded articles; that is, where the 
manufacturer puts on a false brand to deceive the public, 

Another bill is to protect the publle against deceit and unfair 
prices resulting from the presence of other than leather, woo}, or 
silk in clothing and articles of apparel purporting to be made of certain 
material. 

Another bill intended to prevent deceit and sharp practice, to protect 
the consuming and wearing public. : 

Another bill by Mr. HAUGEN, chairman of the Agriculture Committee 
of the House, an act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting the 
admission into the United Statea of certain adulterated grains, seeds, 
unfit for seeding purposes. The evident intent of this bill is to pre- 
vent foreign seed manufacturers from selling to the farmers seeds 
which would not produce grain, dead seeds or improperly marked 
seeds, & measure of interest, as I assume to all the farmers in the 
United States. It was given to the chairman of that committee, be- 
e he was at the head of the great Agriculture Committee of this 

ouse. 

Here is a bill by another Congressman, Mr, Reece, to safeguard the 
distribution and sale of certain dangerous caustic: and corrosive acids 
and alkalis aud other substances in interstate and foreign eommerce. 
That is simply a bill intended to put upon the can or the jar the 
er to prevent poisons, to prevent general injury to publie 

ealth. 

Here is a bill from the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. BURT- 
NESS} which demands the labeling of flour in interstate commerce, so 
that substitutes of flour should not be called flour and sold as flour. 

Here is another bill by tor KINDRED), a Member of the House 
from New York, to provide for regulating traffic jn certain elinical 
thermometers and for other purposes. He claims that thermometers 
for testing the temperature of people in hospitals are not properly 
marked, so that frequently because of this improper thermometer 
there is great loss of life, the patient suffers, and the doctor can not 
properly diagnose a ense. 

I was interested in knowing from you, who I consider to be a 
man of very unusual intelligence, representing, I believe, one of the 
largest organizations of its kind in America, just how earnest and how 
emphatic and how real was the demand of the farmer for these bills 
which would protect him in two ways: 

First, one portion of the wool of the sheep sells for $1.50 and 
another portion, we will say, for 50 cents. The manufacturer puts 
the 50-cent wool in with the 81.50 wool and he gets the full $1.50 
price, where the farmer only gets 50 cents, The farmer is interested 
when an article is sold as wool, which he produces, that the public 
should not be deceived in buying an article that is part wool and 
part cotton, eliminating entirely the question of whether it is all wool, 
a portion of it being virgin wool and a portion of it being shoddy. 

How earnest is this great organization of yours in demanding the 
consideration of the House to these bills? Could you say something 
on that? 

Mr. Syxn. You have enumerated quite a list of bills, and may I say 
that all bills pertinent to the welfare of agriculture are sent by me 
hack not only to our Chicago office but the offices of the different States. 
We have our department of research and economies at Chicago, and 
these matters are gone through and my instructions come back. 

After considering the different measures in which there is much merit 
as fo the things they set out to do, after having passed on them by 
resolutions, they asked me to urge upon you the favorable considera- 
tion of the French-Capper truth in fabrics bill. That was, T believe, the 
first question. 

As to how earnest they are, they are jnst as earnest in this measure 
ag they have been in any measure before Congress at this time or in 
previous days; Just as earnest as they were in the advocacy of the 
pure foed law or any of the things that have to de with our health and 
well-being, 

Why, think of the mother who goes out, as I illustrated a moment 
ago, to buy a wrapping for the little child, just as interested in the 
quality of the wrapping as she is in the welfare ef the child, because 
the wrapping has to do with the life and health of the child. Nothing 
could be closer to it. 

We can not have healthy, worth-while, grown-up people if while they 
are little babes they are exposed to unnecessary danger, to coughs and 
colds, pneumonia, and perhaps death. They come along, you know, as 
weaklings, not protected as strong, able people. It has to do with the 


welfare of grown people, with the citizenship of the Natlon. It is bard 
to say that a group like ours is 100 per cent on any question, but it is 
as near 100 per cent on this measure as anything before Congress. 

Mr. Hawns, I am asking you these questions in sincerity, because 
the statement has been made on the floor of the House—and it was 
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intimated when I made the motion to bring up the truth in fabrics 
bills and these bills relating to public health, honest seeds, and pure 
flour—that it was a political move, not made in good faith, but made 
for the purpose of displacing another bill, the so-called Barkley bill, 
I want to know whether there is a real, honest, sincere sentiment back 
of these bills. 

Mr. SILVER. Let me say one more word. 

So far as this Congress is concerned, there are three measures that 
are legislatively possible, in which the farmers are vitally interested. 
Muscle Shoals, which the House has kindly passed. Truth in fabrics, 
which you have under consideration, and the McNary-Haugen bill, 

Those are the only three measures that, in a large way, affect agri- 
culture that are in the legislative position to be able to come to a con- 
clusion at this session. They can; they may not, but they can. They 
are in such a position that they can. They can come to it. 

Our people are just as strongly advocating all three of those measures, 
I am discussing one, but I am mentioning the others to illustrate the 
point that all three of those measures be considered and determined, 
and I am here as their representative to urge upon you that not only 
you consider it in committee but that you report it and permit it to 
be disposed of on the floor, 

Had there not been a lasting and worth-while interest in this bill, it 
would have flagged and been lost long ago. For 20 years and more 
they have stood by all the time, urging and advocating that this be 
done, and they see it, as I said before, just as common honesty, that 
they might have an opportunity of knowing what they should know. 

I want to assure you gentlemen that they will be back here at the 
opening of the next Congress asking for this legislation, 

Mr, Hawes. Mr. Chairman, may I ask for an unusual privilege 
so that this record may be connected. The representative of the 
National Grange is here waiting to testify. He has heard the questions 
that I bave propounded. May I ask him a few questions? 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, The Chair hears none. 


STATEMENT OF MR. A. M. LOOMIS, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Loomis. I am Doctor Atkinson's assistant, He is Washington 
representative of the National Grange, and I have been bere with Doctor 
Atkinson since the Ist day of February, 1919, carrying on this work 
ef legislative representation of the farmers of the United States. 

Mr. Hawes. May I ask just a few questions? I did not want at 
this time to occupy much time. How many members are there in 
your organizations? 

Mr. Loomis, Between 800,000 and 1,000,000. 

Mr. Hawes. Between 800,000 and 1,000,000? 

Mr. Loomis. I might divert just a little at that point, as Mr. Silver 
did in relation to his organization. 

Of those, there are a certain number that are active members, from 
whom we receive dues each year, which are transmitted to our treas- 
ury. So that we have a definite count of that number. That number 
will run between six and seven hundred thousand. ` 

We always consider that there are a good 25 per cent of delinquent 
members, 

Mr. Hawes. Doctor, has your organization taken up the various bills 
relating to truth in fabrics and misbranding and honest flour, drugs, 
etc.? Have they had those matters under discussion? 

Mr. Loomis, Under the procedure which our organization follows, 
we adopt a legislative program at an annual meeting in November of 
each year, There has been no meeting of our organization since this 
large list of bills bas come before Congress. 

Therefore, there has been no action definitely on this list of bills 
which you have read. But there has been definite and repeated action 
for years on this particular truth-in-fabrics legislation, which is before 
the committee. I think I can say with absolute certainty that there 
is no bill pending in Congress which is so absolutely, uniformly, unani 
mously approved and asked for by the National Grange as this truth- 
in-fabrics legislation, 

Mr. Hawes. That is all. = 

Mr. Loomis. I do not want to make any further statement. If I 
came on my own time, I would not have cared to say any more than I 
have said now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any duplication between your membership 
and that of the federation represented by Mr. Silver? 

Mr. Loomis. I would say there is a considerable amount of duplica- 
tion between the two organizations. I would say that the membership 
is duplicated to the extent that in comparing legislative programs be- 
tween the two organizations ever since the American Farm Bureau 
Federation was organized we practically find no difference in the 
legislative program of the two organisations. 

The CHAnMAN. That is what I had in mind. I meant duplication 
of membership; that is, whether you are representing eighteen hundred 
thousand people or nine hundred thousand? 

Mr. Loomis, In the States east of Louisiana there is a good-sized 
duplication of members. We have not a large membership west of 
Indiana, and consequently the memberships there largely do not 
duplicate the grange membership. 


The CHAMAN, What do you think the average membership of the 
two organizations is? 

Mr, Loomis. Combined? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not the combined membership; the average. 

Mr. Loomis. I do not quite get the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. If you have a million people in the federation and a 
million people in the grange, that would be 2,000,000 people. But if 
500,000 were on the rolls of both you would only represent a million 
and not two million people. What would you say it was? 

Mr. Loomis, I would say the duplication would be two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred thousand of people belonging to both organiza- 
tions, 


Mr, Hawes. Doctor, just this other question: Then the joint state. 
ment presented by the grange and the farm bureau, you would state, 
represented an intelligent appeal and an understanding appeal of ap- 
proximately how many farmers in the United States? 

Mr. Loomrs, A million and a quarter; a million and a half, perhaps. 


I would say, in addition to that, I am sure it represents 
the opinion of more than 90 per cent of all the farmers in the 
United States who are taking any part or any interest in agri- 
cultural organizations, 

It is quite possible that the gentlemen introducing the other 
bills which were in the tentative list of 12 taken up in the 
third order by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce were merely going through idle motions, and that they 
introduced their bills not for the purpose of being considered 
and passed but for the mere satisfaction of introduction; but 
looking over the names of the men and their service and stand- 
ing in the House I can not believe this to be so. 

If the motion made by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRanklxy] had given the Barkley bill preference to these 12 
bills, apparently the circulation of the petition for 150 names 
would not haye been undertaken. 

The House, however, must understand that if his motion had 
prevailed—for which I yoted—then the consideration of these 
other bills, including the bills the organized farmers of the 
Nation want discussed, would have been set aside. 

This is a rather remarkable proceeding when we first con- 
sider that a bill introduced on the 28th of February is given 
preference to 276 bills referred to the committee prior to that 
time; that 9,000 bills were pending before the House; that 
there are 62 standing committees, in which undoubtedly there 
are numerous bills which have not been reported and which 
were introduced long prior to the Barkley bill. 

Even the great bills revising the care of our sick and dis- 
abled soldiers, our wounded men now in hospitals and asylums, 
und seeking some improvement in their condition and sur- 
roundings and some change in the law to make it more humane 
were all pushed aside that 1 bill out of 13,000 should be taken 
from a great committee and given preference over all other 
bills, 


If there was an emergency, none was stated, And it is a 
singular thing that the committee which had this matter under 
cansideration is composed of 21 men coming from 20 States, 
and that of these 21 men only 4 signed the petition, leaving 12 
Republicans and 4 Democrats who refused to sign. 

What is the real reason that this extraordinary preference 
over all other legislation, over all other bills, over all other 
committees, and over all other subjects should be given to one 
bill introduced in the House as late as February. 28, and the 
new rule inyoked upon the very first date available under that 
rule? 

There are some bills in the House upon which the rule might 
with propriety have been used, but no one has successfully 
shown the special reason why it should be employed in this 
case aud the old traditions of the House from the time of 
Washington violated for the first time by a consideration of a 
bill which had never been heard before a committee of the 
House, in violation of the right of petition which, in its modern 
acceptance, is the right of hearing before committees. 

Personally I have never expressed an opinion on the merits 
of the Barkley bill, either for or against it, either in public or 
in private. 

But so long as I am a Member of this Congress I will not 
yote for the passage of any bill—unless it is a simple resolu- 
tion—until both sides of a controverted measure have had the 
right of hearing given to them by either a special or a stand- 
ing committee of this House. 

I consider the denial of the right of hearing, of the right of 
discussion, and the benefit of reports of far greater importance 
than any single measure which may be presented to the House 
for its consideration. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. ‘Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from lowa is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to enter 
into any of the disputes that the Comptroller General has had 
with other departments. My contention is simply that the 
Judiciary Committee is right in this particular instance as to 
the amendments which they have offered to the present law. 
The Comptroller General may have been right in the first in- 
stance in saying he had jurisdiction to review their decisions, 
and I am inclined to think he had; but the question now is 
whether be ought to be given that right, 

I want to call the attention of the House to one matter which 
seems to have been overlooked with reference to the powers 
and duties of the Comptroller General. It is perfectly obvious 
that if we are going to permit the Comptroller General to re- 
view the findings of fact of every board created by Congress; 
in fact, I might go further, if we are to permit him to review 
every legal decision, then the Comptroller General must sur- 
round himself with a body of experts. In this particular case 
he must have a body of expert physicians, men familiar with 
this particular kind of work; in other cases he must have a 
board of competent lawyers to advise him and he must have a 
corps of auditors to attend to every provision we have with 
reference to. matters anywhere in the Government. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. If he does not have that power, why have the 
Comptroller General? Just for the simple-addition process? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, no. The duties of the Comp- 
troller General pertain to higher matters than reviewing small 
matters of fact. In civil cases a justice of the peace has ab- 
solute jurisdiction over minor cases, and all through our juris- 
prudence when we create a board or have a jury pass on mat- 
ters of fact we make that final and we end the matter there. 

These matters must end somewhere, and if the Comptroller 
General is to review all such matters as include those of the 
kind under consideration in this particular case you might just 
as well leave it to him in the first instance. In fact, yon would 
have to set up the greatest department we would have here in 
Washington in order that the Comptroller General might have 
enough men to properly attend to it and have the right kind of 
experts. This would involve no end of duplication of the work 
of various boards and bureaus. . 

Mr. EDMONDS. Does not the gentleman think the Comp- 
troller General was right when he refused to take up any cases 
that occurred before the date of the passage of this bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have not any knowledge with refer- 
ence to anything of that kind. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Is it not the gentleman’s own judgment 
that nothing before the passage of this bill should be taken up 
by the compensation board? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is the gentleman speaking of this 
particular bill? 

Mr. EDMONDS. The passage of the compensation bill of 
September 7, 1916, or whatever date it was? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. ‘That would be all right if that is what 
Congress wanted, but that is not what is being done. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Would the gentleman want to go back and 
take up the cases that happened during the past 20 or 30 years? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I would not, and this bill does not 
provide for this being done. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Certainly the gentleman would not, because 
we have passed a lot of those cases through the Committee on 
Claims, and other liability bills, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. My colleague from Philadel- 
phia is mistaken in saying that the compensation commission 
has done anything beyond this law. No question of that kind 
has arisen anywhere in all these proceedings. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Granam] is entirely correct as to that matter, for 
when we observe the language of the bill it refers simply to 
cases for which compensation should be allowed under the pro- 
visions of the act. 

Mr. EDMONDS. But happening prior to the passage of 
this act? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. But would not that cover cases prior 
to the passage of the original act? I can not yield further to 
the gentleman. 

Here we have this situation: The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop] has said that if we wanted to make the law 
broader we should enlarge the act, but the Attorney General 


has already said the act is broad enough. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, in rendering his construction of this act and in giving his 
opinion, said that the act is broad enough now. So we need 
nothing more in the bill in order that it may cover compensa- 
tion cases, But the decision of the board should be final and 
necessitated a change in the present law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. May we not agree to end 
debate and not apportion any more time? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment if there is no further debate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide compen- 
sation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other purposes,“ approved Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, be amended as follows: 

That section 37 of said act is amended to rend as follows: 

“ Sec. 37. That if the original claim for compensation has been made 
within the time specified in section 20, the commission may at any 
time, on its own motion or on application, review the award, and, in 
accordance with the faets found on such review, may end, diminish, 
or increase the compensation previously awarded, or, if compensation 
has been refused or discontinued, award compensation. In the absence 
of frand or mistake in mathematical calculation, the finding of facts in, 
and the decision of the commission upon, the merits of any claim pre- 
sented under or authorized by this act shall not be subject to review 
by any other administrative officer, employee, or agent of the United 
States. Any award made by the compensation commission under the 
act of September 7, 1916, for disability or death resulting from a per- 
sonal injury sustained prior to the passage of this act shall be valid 
if such award would be valid if made in respect to an injury sustained 
after the passage of this act.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


After the word “administrative,” in line 12, page 2, insert “or 
accounting.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. ’ 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
offer an additional amendment. In line 13, page 2, after the 
word “award,” so as to settle all question, insert the word 
“heretofore.” This would make it read, “any award hereto- 
fore made by the compensation commission.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GRAHAM of Penusylvanla: Page 2, line 18, 
after the word “award,” insert the word “ heretofore.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Ohio rise? 

— BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
Wo 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do not 
want any remarks I make misunderstood. I am in entire 
sympathy with the intent of this bill, but I fear that we are 
about to do something that in a year we will regret. Not being 
an attorney, I can not be sure that my interpretation is ac 
curate, but when I read “in the absence of fraud or mistake 
in mathematical calculation,“ the decision of the commission 
shall not be subject to review by any accounting officer, that 
evidently and without dispute means the Comptroller General. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman pardon 
me a second? 

Mr. BEGG. Gladiy. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That language has been in- 
troduced in the bill on the suggestion of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral in his letter addressed to the committee. 

Mr. BEGG. The only thought I want to be sure about is 
this: The very minute we make one exception to the Comp- 
troller General’s authority, within a six-months’ period there 
will be some other dispute arise in some other department and 
they will come to Congress and say, “ Well, you excepted the 
Compensation Commission from the authority of the Comp- 
troller General to rule finally and we have just as good grounds 
for exception as they have.” 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. As soon as I have finished my statement. If 
there is any likelihood of doing that in this case. it is the first 
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step in the destruction of the office of the Comptroller General, 
and I am of the opinion that if the only purpose of the Comp- 
troller General was to add up and see whether the figures are 
right, it was a useless waste of money. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DYER. May I state to the gentleman that there are 
pending now in the Committee of the Judiciary two bills with 
reference to this matter, one introduced by Mr. MADDEN de- 
fining what is the authority of the Comptroller General in 
matters pertaining to his office, and the other is to provide 
that there shall be a review, if the President or a member of 
the Cabinet requests, by the Attorney General of the decision 
of the Comptroller General, and I think something of that kin 
will and ought to be adopted. ¢ 

Mr. BEGG. I will not quarrel with the gentleman, and I 
am going to vote for the bill on the recommendation of the 
Judiciary Committee, but I say to you that I am voting with 
just a little fear that we are making a mistake. 

J think this commission ought to have authority to handle 
and render decisions on the class of cases referred to, but sup- 
pose this commission exceeds the authority of law and exceeds 
all authority of reason and reasonable interpretation of the law, 
there is only one force in the world—and that is the Comptroller 
General—to review and hold them within bounds; and if we 
pass this law and do what I think we are doing and remove 
that authority, we are simply beginning to break down the 
institution that we boasted so much about in the previous Con- 
gress, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will gladly yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man that General McCarl was before a committee of which I 
am a member a few days ago and testified that his chief func- 
tion under the law, as he took it to be, was simply to determine 
the availability of appropriated funds for the use to which they 
are sought to be put, 

Mr. BEGG. Absolutely; and I do not want to east a ballot 
that will interfere with his right to do that for this commission 
or any other commission, and I simply make these remarks to 
emphasize that fact to the Judiciary Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr, Chairman 
iy CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? ; 

Mr. UPSHAW. I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I should like to say, in the first 
place, that I have absolute faith in the honesty of the Comp- 
troller General, and I have more than that. I have a tremen- 
dous admiration for his commanding ability. I said after a 
conference with him some time ago—remarking to somebody 
after I came out—that I believed in my soul that General 
MecCarl was just about the smartest man I had talked to since 
I came to Washington; and I do not want to make any of my 
colleagues feel badly. [Laughter.] 

But if General MeCarl is to have the final word on every 
case that comes before this bureau you might as well abol- 
ish the bureau and let both the first word and the last be 
uttered by him. I think the trouble grows out of this fact. I 
have an idea somehow—and I think the country has—that 
these unfavorable decisions of his—these vetoes—have been 
predicated on the basis of a wrong concept, the concept that 
these awards should have been made only where people were 
injured by accident; but the words “by accident” do not 
appear in the law, and that is really our open door for pass- 
ing this bill. it seems to me, so as to make clear the spirit and 
intent of the workmen’s compensation law. It is certainly 
plain, or onght to be made plain by this bill, that whenever an 
employee of the Government is physically disabled, either by 
accident or other physical contact, he should be the beneficiary 
of this compensation act. 

Take one case, for Instance, and we see how absolutely neces- 
sary it is to accept the basis of occupational injury: In one 
case, on a ship, the water drank by the employees resulted in 
an epidemic of typhoid fever. Now, if that bad water resulted 
in typhoid fever and resultant troubles, there is an inescapable 
obligation on the part of the Government because of that 
injury; or if an employee in the navy yard, as brought out 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Unpernicr], has 
been serving his Government by the labor of his hands and the 
sweat of his brow, and he tukes a cold, and as a result of that 


condition, produced by laborious devetion to his governmental 


duty, if that is true, and he has tuberculosis or any other 
resultant disability, I charge that the Government is just as 
responsible as if that man had started up a foot ladder and 
fallen and broken some part of his body. It is the spirit of 
the law we are trying to uphold; and I do not believe that 
anybody who has had a conference with the wonderful woman, 
Mrs, Bessie Brueggeman, who is chairman of the compensation - 
bureau, will belieye that she desires anything except to get 
justice for the men and women who have served their country 
faithfully. [Applause.] 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the paragraph in order to make a very brief statement in 
regard to the bill. There is much power and final discretion 
placed in the Vocational Board, But it must be somewhere; 
some body. or some agency must pass upon the facts of each 
ease. I appreciate the danger of this sort of legislation. This 
is an illustration of the situation into which we have gotten. 
Congress of necessity, hy reason of the fact that there is an 
overload of the machinery of government, is compelled to create 
these bureaus one after another The governmental responsi- 
bility that has been sent up to the Federal Government from 
the States has broken down the machinery of the Federal 
Government as originally constituted. As one gentleman has 
said, we have delegated to these bureaus legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers. They make rules, construe and enforce 
them. There is nothing peculiar about this bureau. The busi- 
ness of this board is to make investigations and determine 
whether or not under this law the individual is entitled to 
receive Federal compensation resulting from injury, including 
vocational diseases. The members of that board are agents 
of the Government clothed with that power. Some gentlemen 
seem to believe—and it may be that we will have to do it 
ter that a sort of duplicate inquisitorial power and duty, 
at least the right of review in each case, should rest with 
the Comptroller General. In the very nature of things with 
a Government like ours, with a vast number of bureaus, that 
would seem impractical as a general plan. Take these cases 
together—if the Comptroller General before any awards and 
payments are made should investigate each case it would 
seem that it would make it impossible for the various boards, 
departments, and bureaus properly to function. 

Take the situation of the man who has contracted a voca- 
tional disease—if the Comptroller General after investigation 
and award by the commission is also to review and inquire into 
the facts in every case there would not only be duplication of 
machinery aud expense but a postponement of aid to the per- 
son who has contracted the vocational disease. It would add 
to the red tape and possibly reduce the probability of recovery. 

I recognize it is a bad situation, gentlemen, in which we find 
ourselves. It is a bad situation in which any people find them- 
selves who are trying to run a bureaucratic government, But 
that is what we are trying to do. We have gotten ourselves into 
a governmental mess. But the people from the States demand 
of us that we shall function for them in the concentration of 
power here that ought to remain with the States. It is beyond 
human capacity to take care of this vast amount of governmen- 
tal responsibility except through the aid of bureaus. We can 
not supervise these bureaus except through the agency of 
other bureaus, which mean more red tape, more delay, more 
expense, and the same possibility of inefficiency and extrava- 
gance, Of course we are uncertain as to what to do. We know 
that a bureau which no elected representative of the people 
ean supervise is to handle this matter. If power and discre- 
tion are abused, we may find it out months afterwards, or we 
may never find it out. If we provide that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral be given power to review in each case, we are afraid de- 
lay and duplicated expense will result. These are the penal- 
ties which a bureaucratic system of government imposed upon 
a people who are not willing to hold their goyernmental power 
and responsibility distributed but insist that Uncle Sam do 
everything. I think the best thing is to vete for this bill. If 
it does not work all right, we will have to repeal it. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman now 
yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD., Is not that a process by red tape methods? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; bureaus use much red tape. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto do 
now close. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That section 40 of said act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 40. That wherever used in this act 

“The singular includes the plural and the masculine includes the 
feminine, 

“The term ‘employee’ includes all civil employees of the Uniled 
States and of the Panama Railroad Company, 

»The term commission shall be taken to refer to the United States 
Employees“ Compensation Commission provided for in section 28. 

“The term ‘physician’ includes surgeons, 

“The term ‘monthly pay’ shall be taken to refer to the monthly 
pay at the time of the injury. 

“The term ‘injury’ includes, in addition to injury by accident, any 
disease proximately caused by the employment. 

“The term ‘compensation’ includes the money allowance payable 
to an employee or his dependents and any other benefits paid for out 
of the compensation fund.“ 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 8, line 11, after the word “fund” insert a colon and the 
words: Provided, however, That this shall not in any way reduce the 
amount of the monthly compensation payable in case of disability 
or death, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. TILsox, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. K. 
7041, and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered 
by the rule. Is a separate vote demanded upon any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. The question 
is on agreeing te the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 73, noes 11. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania, a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on 
the table, 

CONFERENCE REPORT—IMMIGRATION BILL . 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
present a conference report on the bill H. R. 7995, the immi- 
gration bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington presents 
a conference report on the bill which the Clerk will report 
by title. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7995) to limit immigration of aliens into the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘If necessary, I reserve all points of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is not necessary. I would 
ask the gentleman from Washington if it is the purpose to take 
up this report to-morrow? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I believe it is the intention 
to call it up immediately after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s desk to-morrow morning. 


REMISSION OF CUSTOMS DUTY 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged 
report from the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa presents a privi- 
leged report on a bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9111) directing the remission of customs duty on cer- 
tain property of the United States imported by the War Department, 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Union Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr, WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8233, the independent 
offices appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
8233, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will announce the conferees, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WILLIAM R. Woop, Epwarp H. Wason, and Jonx N. SANDLIN. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. This morning I inquired with reference to the 
report on the immigration bill. I understood the Speaker to 
rule that a conferee would have no right to file his views when 
a conference report is presented. Was that correct? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair holds there is no precedent for 
such action, 

Mr. RXKER. Under the statement of the Chair I did not 
accept what I was told in the Senate I could do, but followed 
the Speaker's direction and will make a statement when the 
conference report comes up as to my objections to it. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent— 

Mr. Witt1aAMs of Texas was granted leave of absence in- 
definitely on account of important business. 

Mr. Dowett was granted leave of absence indefinitely on 
account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 23 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May 9, 1924, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


466. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Supreme Court of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, for printing and 
binding, amounting to $4,000 (H. Doc. No. 269), was taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs, H. J. Res. 258. 
A joint resolution creating a joint committee of three Members 
of the Senate and three Members of the House to investigate 
the administration of Indian affairs in the State of Oklahoma; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 678). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 8086. 
A bill to amend the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various In- 
dian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915,” approved August 1, 1914; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 679). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8210. A bill to fix the salaries of officers and em- 
ployees of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the United 
States Court of Claims, and the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals; with amendments (Rept. No. 680). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. ; 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
8356. A bill to amend the law relating to timber operations on 
the Menominee Reservation in Wisconsin; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 681). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 


on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. HUDSON: Committee on Indian Affairs, H. R. 8493. A 
bill conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which 
the Stockbridge Indians may have against the United States, 
and for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 682). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8438, A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct a bridge across the 
Monongahela River from Cliff Street, McKeesport, to a point 
opposite in the city of Duquesne; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 683). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
S. J. Res. 3. A joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City to invest its funds in the construc- 
tion of a building for its branch office at Denver, Colo.; with 
an amendment (Rept, No. 686). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
S. J. Res. 51. A joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City to invest its funds in the construc- 
tion of a building for its branch office at Omaha, Nebr.; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 687). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. J. Res. 253. A joint resolution to 
provide for an investigation in respect of the suspension and 
determination of the suspension of the operation of the proyi- 
sions of section 28 of the merchant marine act of 1920; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 689). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
9111. A bill directing the remission of customs duties on cer- 
tain property of the United States imported by the War De- 
partment; without amendment (Rept. No. 690). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 6436. 
A bill for the relief of Isidor Steger; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 684). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. - 

Mr. DREWRY: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 8961. A 
bilt for the relief of Frank Stinchcomb; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 685). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9023) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H. Grimes; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions, < 

A bill (H. R. 9071) granting a pension to William ©. Younce; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morlals were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LOWREY: A bill (H. R. 9122) declaring a part of 
TWallahatchie River, in the State of Mississippi, to be a non- 
navigable stream; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
‘Commerce, 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 9123) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and for the erection of a public building 
‘thereon at Ambridge, Beaver County, Pu.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKENZI®: A bill (H. R. 9124) authorizing the sale 
of real property no longer required for military purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania (by request): A bill 
(H. R. 9125) for the establishment of a national bureau of 
identification and infermation in the Department of Justice; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9126) to permit rural let- 
ter carriers to act as agents or solicitors or engage in any other 

inful occupation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 

‘ost Roads. 


By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 303) 
for the immediate consideration of H. R. 8210, to fix the 
salaries of officers and employees of certain courts in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Resolution (H. Res, 304) for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolutions S. J. Res. 3 and S. J. Res. 51; 
to the Committee on Rules. àj 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 305) 
for the consideration of H. R. 8638, amending section 28 of the 
merchant marine act of 1920; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Resolution (H. Res, 306) to provide for 
the carrying out of the award of the National War Labor Board 
of July 31, 1918, in faver of certain employees of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts petitioning Congress to enact legisla- 
tion to prevent shoes being manufactured in factories owned 
by the Federal Government; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 9127) 
granting an increase of pension to David T. Kirby; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9128) for the relief of Herman 
A. Lueking; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 9129) granting a pension to 
Alice E. Howsley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 9130) granting a pension to 
Frances Roe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 9131) for the relief of 
Martha Janowitz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 9132) granting a pension to 
Dick Rutledge; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2698. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of the Federal Business 
Association, of Fresno, Calif., urging the enactment of legisla- 
tion permitting and providing for, under proper regulations, the 
use by Federal departments of confiscated automobiles and 
boats; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2699. By Mr. BURDICK: Petition of Wool Sorters’ Union, 
of Providence, R. I., petitioning Congress to consider condition 
of poverty among New England textile workers and urging part 
of appropriation ‘to relieve suffering in foreign countries be 
deyoted to relief of suffering mill workers; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

2700. By Mr, FULLER: Petition of the IIlinois Agricultural 
Association, favoring the enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

2701, By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of headquarters, Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, United Spanish War Veterans, Boston, 
Mass., urging passage of Bursum pension bill over President's 
veto; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2702. Also, petition of Edward M. Cunningham Auxiliary 
No. 42, United Spanish War Veterans, Brighton, Mass., urging 
passage of Bursum pension bill over President's veto; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

2703. Also, petition of Roger Wolcott Camp, No. 23, Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, United Spanish War Veterans, Roxbury, 
Muss., urging passage of Bursum pension bill over President's 
veto; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2704. Also, petition of Kearsarge Association of Nayal Vet- 
erans, Boston, Mass., urging passage of Bursum pension bill 
over President's veto; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2705. Also, petition of Mrs. Mary F. Murphy, 43 Norton 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., urging passage of Bursum pension 
bill over President's veto; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2706. By Mr. KING: Petition of Dorothy Quincy Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Quincy, III., favoring 
Senate Joint Resolution 64; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

2707, By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Custer Camp, National 
Indian War Veterans, San Francisco, Calif., urging passage of 
Bursum bill over President's veto; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2708. Also, petitions of Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., and Metal Trades Manufacturers’ 
Association of Southern California, G. A. Axelsen, president, 
Los Angeles, Calif., protesting against the Howell-Barkley bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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2709. Also, petitions of Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast, F. J. O'Connor, president, San Francisco, Calif., oppos- 
ing motion to take Howell-Barkley bill from committee; J. W. 
Llewellyn, Kennett, Calif., urging support of Howell-Barkley 
bill; and Philadelphia Bourse, Emil P. Albrecht, president, pro- 
testing against Howell-Barkley bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2710. By Mr. WINTER: Petition of Shop Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, Union Pacific system, Cheyenne, Wyo., protesting 
against Senate bill 2646 and House bill 7358, known as Howell- 
Barkley bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


SENATE 
Fray, May 9, 1924 
(Legislative day of Monday, May 5, 1924) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
Rate SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
“the PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Secretary will call the 
01 principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Ferris Ladd Sheppard 
Ashurst Fess Lodge Shieids 

Ball Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
Bayard Frazier McKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee eorge McLean Simmons 
Brookhart Gerry MeNary Smith 

Bruce lass Moses Smoot 
Bursum Gooding Neely Spencer 
Cameron ale Norbeck Stanfield 
Capper Harreld Norris Stephens 
Colt Harris Oddie Trammell 
Copeland Harrison Overman Underwood 
Cummins Heflin Pepper Wadsworth 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson, Minn. t Walsh, Mont, 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Ralston arren 

DiN Jones, Wash. Ransdell Watson 
Edge endrick eed, Mo, Weller 
Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. il 

Fernald King Robinson 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] is absent on account of illness. 
I ask that the announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that Mr. SUMMERS of 
Washington was appointed a manager, in the place of Mr. 
Wason (excused), on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations 
for the Executive office and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 6896. An act to amend an act entitled “The clas- 
sification act of 1923,” approved March 4, 1923; and 

H. R. 7041. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States suf- 
fering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. LADD presented a resolution adopted by Republicans 
of Nelson County in convention assembled at McVille, N. Dak., 
favoring the passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen export 
corporation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent to present a petition, 
and to have the heading of the petition printed in the RECORD 
without printing the names. It is signed by several hunderd 
citizens of Omaha, Nebr., and relates to a bill now pending 
before the Post Office Committee pertaining to the salaries of 
postal employees. I ask that the petition, together with the 
a be referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

ds, > 


There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and the heading 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Members of the Congress: 

We the undersigned clerks of Harney Station, Omaha, Nebr., urge 
the present Congress to give us relief from unnecessary night work. 
We are not asking for any relief from dispatching all mail dropped 
up to 6 p. m. But we do ask that after that hour only first-class 
mail be moved. We believe that if a period of 45 minutes be counted 
as one hour of time between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. that the cheaper 
classes of mail will be handled on the day hours, bringing about a 
greater saving than by spreading the work and the men over the en- 
tire 24 hours. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7962) to extend for the 
period of two years the provisions of Title II of the food con- 
trol and the District of Columbia rents act, approved October 
22, 1919, as amended, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 509) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the amendment relative to surplus revenues of the District 
of Columbia, submitted by Mr. PRrrrs and intended to be 
proposed to the bill (H. R. 8839) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and other activi- 
ties chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, reported favorably thereon and moved that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, which was agreed 
to. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3220) authorizing the health officer of the District of 
Columbia to issue a permit for the removal of the remains of 
the late George Mauger Burklin and the remains of the late 
Anton Lerch Burklin from Glenwood Cemetery, District of 
Columbia, to Fort Lincoln Cemetery, Prince Georges County, 
Md., reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 510) thereon. 

Mr. HARRISON from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 121) 
to create a body corporate by the name of the “ Alien Property 
Trade Investment Corporation,” reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 511) thereon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3187) granting permis- 
sion to certain officers and men of the United States Army to 
accept various decorations bestowed in recognition of services 
to the allied cause, reported it with amendments. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 8272) declaring a part of Tallahatchie River, in the 
State of Mississippi, to be a nonnavigable stream; te the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Br. Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3273) amending section 252 (a) of the revenue act 
of 1921, as amended by act of March 4, 1923, and further 
amended by the act of March 13, 1924; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 3274) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
A. L. P. Campbell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 8275) for the relief of the owner of the American 
steam tug O’Brien Brothers; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3276) authorizing the sale of real property no 
longer required for military purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3277) to prohibit the transmission of certain mat- 
ter through the mails, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 8278) to establish a council on universities and 
colleges in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 


AMENDMENTS TO TAX REDUCTION BILL 


Mr. KING submitted sundry amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 6715, the tax reduction bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on May 9, 1924, 
the President approved and signed the act (S. 1631) to author- 
ize the deferring of payments of reclamation charges. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 6896. An act to amend an act entitled “ The classifica- 
tion act of 1923, approved March 4, 1923; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 7041. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed enrolled bills and joint resolutions of the following 
titles, and they were thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

S. 2392. An act authorizing an appropriation to indemnify 
damages caused by the search for the body of Admiral John 
Paul Jones ; 

S. 2998. An act providing for a study regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., 
in cooperation with the United States of Mexico; 

S. J. Res. 104. A joint resolution requesting the President to in- 
vite the Interparliamentary Union to meet in Washington City 
in 1925, and authorizing an appropriation to defray the ex- 
penses of the meeting; and f 

H. J. Res. 195. A joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for the participation of the United States in two international 
conferences for the control of the traffic in habit-forming nar- 
cotie drugs. 

TAX REDUCTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize tax- 
ation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, yesterday I stated to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum] that this morning I 
would ask unanimous consent to lay aside the revenue bill 
temporarily for the purpose of considering the President’s veto 
of the pension bill. Therefore, carrying out that promise, I 
ask that the unfinished business be now temporarily laid aside 
for the purpose of considering the President’s veto of the pen- 
sion bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, last evening when the attempt 
was made to have a unanimous-consent agreement, I under- 
stood that we were fixing a time to vote on the tax bill and 
that also after we had fixed a time to vote on that we would 
take up the President’s veto message. The latter part of the 
agreement, as I understood it, provided that the Bursum bill 
should be taken up at a certain hour. I objected to it, because 
it had the Bursum bill provision attached to it. 

I have a bill pending increasing the pension of the disabled 
Spanish-American War veterans and I trust it will soon pass. 
I had no objection to fixing a time to vote on the tax bill just 
as early as possible. I think that is what we ought to do and 
let the country be at rest. We should as quickly as possible 
make a final disposition of the tax bill and get it into the hands 
of the conferees so that it may become a law. But because 
the unanimous-consent request included the Bursum bill I ob- 
jected on last evening. I think we ought to proceed with the 
consideration of the tax bill. We are trying to reduce taxes 
instead of increasing taxes upon the people. When we come to 
a consideration of the President’s veto of the Bursum bill I 
hope that the veto will be sustained. Everybody in favor 
of economy should vote that way. 

I shall have to object at this time to taking up anything 
else besides the tax bill. The country wants to dispose of it 
and I hope we may be able to have a final vote to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIILISI. 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be reported. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
read. 

The READING CLERK. On page 50, line 24, at the end of the 
line, insert in parentheses “ including preventive and construct- 


ive service for relief, rehabilitation, health, character building, 
and citizenship,” so as to read: 


Any corporation, or community chest, fund, or foundation, organized 
and operated exclusively for religious, charitable (including preventive 
and constructive service for relief, rehabilitation, health, character 
building, and citizenship), scientific, literary, or educational purposes, 
ete. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I introduced the amendment in 
order to draw the attention of the Senate to the dangerous situa- 
tion in which the community-chest funds will be if the bill 
shall pass in its present form. Senators will observe that the 
bill provides, on page 50, line 22—and this is in the section 
soyil provides what deductions may be made by the taxpayer— 
as follows: 


(B) Any corporation, or community chest, fund, or foundation, or- 
ganized and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational purposes, 


I do not doubt that the committee had in mind the exemption 
of the various community-chest funds, or rather, permission 
of allowable deductions for those funds by the taxpayer; but 
here is the difficulty about the matter. The language in the 
bill is identical with the language in the present law. I have 
the law before me. 

The present Commissioner of Internal Revenue has decided 
that under the existing law an allowance can not be made for 
gifts to a community chest unless those gifts shall be for the 
relief of the poor. That is a rather recent decision to which 
the attention of Senators may not have been drawn. It was 
made on the 8th of October, 1923, and is found in volume 2 of 
the Decisions of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Under 
that decision he holds that gifts to financial federations doing 
welfare work and social service other than relief to the poor 
would not be among the allowable deductions. It is to be noted 
that the decision is exactly contrary to a decision made by his 
5 who held that deductions could be made for such 

ts. 

The particular point to which I wish to draw attention is 
the fact that these community chests are maintained in many 
of the large cities of the country, There are in the country 
some 168 cities that care for their benevolences in that way, 
cities with a combined populaton of 21,000,000. The purpose 
of the communty-chest organization is not simply to relieve the 
poor, but it is to alleviate those conditions which make it in- 
evitable that we shall have poor people. 

In other words, here is the gist of the proposal: Under the 
decision of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue if a man 
makes a gift to a community chest fund and that community 
chest fund is devoted solely to the relief of the poor, all well 
and good. It is permissible for him as a taxpayer to have a 
deduction, but if that fund is used, as it ought to be, not only 
for the relief of the poor but for general welfare work; for the 
improyement of health conditions, so as to improve conditions 
and prevent poverty, then deduction can not be allowed. 

It seems to me, Mr, President, the law ought not require 
that gifts shall be used only to alleyiate poverty. It ought to 
be permissible to use them so, if possible, as to prevent poverty. 
This amendment is suggested to me by a number of community 
chest organizations. I submit the following amendment: 


After the words “charitable,” in line 24, page 50, to insert, in 
parentheses “(including preventive and constructive service for relief, 
rehabilitation, health, character building, and citizenship).” 


Some criticism of the amendment has been made in private 
conversation because it is thought that language is too broad. 
I do not believe it is. One friend said, “ Why, under that I 
might be permitted to make deduction for what I spend in send- 
ing my boy to college.” Not at all. The amendment merely 
covers gifts which may be made to a community chest. I think 
we ought not to provide by law that community chest funds 
shall be used only in negative work, in alleviating poverty, but 
that we ought to make it possible that such funds may be used 
in constructive work to remove those conditions which lead to 
poverty. As is stated in one of the reports of these associations: 


The commissioner interprets the word “charitable” as used in 231 
(6) and in 214 (A) 11 as restricted to the narrow definition of “ relief 
of the poor.“ This was not the accepted meaning of the word at the 
time of the passage of the act of 1918 and 1921, nor is it the ac- 
cepted meaning of the word to-day when the National Legislature is 
considering a new law. 

Almsgiving is now considered a necessary but undesirable form of 
charity and is utilized only as an expedient until through the exercise 
of other means of charity designed for the building up of body, mind, 
morals, and morale through agencies for health, education, ideals—re- 
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ligious and otherwise—and developing the capacity for enjoying con- 
structive leisure-time pursuits, the individual becomes a self-sustaining 
and self-respecting citizen beyond the need of the attention of either 
the relief agencies or the courts. 


That is the gist of what I wish to say. Mr. President, the 
law as it new stands, with the decision of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue as it has been rendered, does not permit any 
deduction for gifts to a community-chest fund unless that chest 
fund is used for the express purpose of relieving the poor. 
Those acquainted with the community-chest-fund idea know 
that it is not the purpose simply to relieve the poor, but rather 
to remove those distressing conditions which cause poverty, to 
improve health and social conditions. 

I therefore trust, in the interest of these great humanitarian 
movements, that the amendment which I propose may be 
adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am unable to draw any con- 
clusion as to what tle end will be should the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio be adopted. I do not know what 
“preventive and constructive service for relief” may be or 
where it would end. I do not know what “service for * * * 
rehabilitation“ means. I do not know what it will include or 
for what purposes it may be employed. The same thing is true 
as to“ health“ and as to “ character building.” What is it, Mr. 
President? Who is to decide the question—the man who is in- 
terested in some scheme for this purpose or the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Citizenship.“ Mr. President, is so broad a 
term and may be construed in so many ways that I should dis- 
Iike to impose upon any Commissioner of Internal Revenue the 
duty of trying to define what it is. : 

Mr. President, under the bill we have gone just as far, it 
seems to me, as we ought to go. We already include “ any cor- 
poration, or community-chest fund, or foundation organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes.” No law in any country has gone so 
far as we have gone. I think that we have gone just as far 
as it is safe to go. Therefore I sincerely trust that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ohio will not be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, has the Sena- 
tor from Utah called attention to the committee amendment 
which was added on page 51? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is such an amendment on page 51. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment broadens 
the scope of the exemptions so as to include fraternal societies 
and covers gifts for charitable, religious, and other purposes. 
I think that amendment ought to be read into the Record in 
this connection. On page 51, under subparagraph (E), the 
following exemption is made: 


or (E) a fraternal society, order, or association, operating under the 
lodge system, but only if such contributions or gifts are to be used ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational pur- 
poses or for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals, 


That exemption would permit organizations like the Young 
Men's Christian Association, Masonic orders, the Knights of 
Columbus, and Jewish welfare organizations to be exempt from 
tax upon gifts devoted exclusively to “religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes.” The committee 
thought they were going pretty far when they inserted this 
paragraph and that they thereby ineluded about every conces- 
sion that could properly be made to moneys in the hands of 
any form of organization for the respective purposes mentioned. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator from Massachusetts for 
reminding me of that amendment to the House text, I had 
intended to call that to the attention of the Senate. I fully 
agree with all that has been said by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in relation to the broadening of the scope of the House 
provision. I must say to the Senator from Ohio that, in my 
opinion, it is dangerous to go any further. I do not know 
what effect his amendment will have upon the revenues of the 
Government. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the motives and purposes of the Senator from Ohio in offering 
this amendment—and they are entirely commendable—but I 
think that the words “character building” and “ citizenship” 
and “health” and “rehabilitation” are pretty elastic. I do 
not see why it would not be possible to include almost any 
form of gift of any kind er description under that language, 
especially in view of the words “character building.’ Any 
foreign society of any kind could claim that money that came 
into its hands by way of a gift went for “character building” 
or fer “citizenship,” 


Mr. WILLIS. Not at 


all, unless it is given to a co 
chest. The Senator has a FEA 


misinterpreted the amendment. That 
is the whole point of the amendment. I understand what the 
Senator has read in clause (E). That will permit deductions 
on account of gifts to various fraternal societies and orders; 
but here is the point: If a gift is made for what are commonly 
called uplift purposes to a fraternal society or an order, then 
deductions can be made, but if that gift is made to a commu- 
—— p deduction can not be made, and that is obviously 

r. 

Mr. SMOOT.” But, Mr. President, it can 
to be used for charitable purposes. : e 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. WILLIS. But, Mr. President, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, in the decision which I have quoted, has 
decided that it is not for a charitable purpose unless it is for 
the relief of the poor. If it is for welfare work intended to 
eliminate poverty in the future, then deduction can not be 
made; if it is for constructive effort, then allowance can not 
be made for it; it has got to be a gift for the relief of the poor. 
My contention is that the law ought not to encourage gifts to 
alleviate poverty only, but ought to encourage gifts to prevent 
those distressing conditions that produce poverty, and the bill, 
as it is now drawn, does not do that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The amendment does not 
Stop at community chest funds; but, under it, any organiza- 
tion, fraternal or otherwise, seeking to uplift and bnild up 
character and citizenship will get the exemption if a com- 
munity chest is to get it. Under the bill, as it stands, a com- 
munity chest can get a deduction for the sums that are used 
for religious and charitable and educational purposes, 

Mr. WILLIS. So can the fraternal orders; but the com- 
munity chests, if the Senator will permit me, can not get it 
under the decision unless the money is used solely for the pur- 
pose of relieving the poor. If that is to be the law, it will have 
but one effect; it will practically break up the community chest 
idea throughout the country, because men will not give of their 
funds to the community chest when they know they will not 
be permitted to have deductions, and that. when they make 
gifts to fraternal orders they will be allowed deductions, It 
will break down the community chest idea; that is inevitable, 
because an allowance is given when a man gives to a fraternal 
order, but he does not get an allowance or deduction when he 
gives to a community chest. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken in in- 
timating that his amendment applies only to community chests, 
It applies to every corporation; it applies to every fund; it 
applies to every foundation. It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that we haye properly limited the exemptions that ought to be 
allowed to gifts for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes. Now, if we are going virtually to use 
the word “ welfare ”—and that is what the Sendtor says his 
amendment means—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And character building. 

Mr. SMOOT. And all the other objects mentioned in the 
amendment no human being can tell where it is going to end. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not want to be contentious about the 
matter, though I do think the committee of conference ought 
to give some consideration to the question; but would it re- 
move the Senator's serious objection if I eliminate the word 
“citizenship”? Of course, I do not think it ought to be elimi- 
nated; but if that term is too general, I am willing to eliminate 
that portion of the amendment. What I am trying to get is 
the adoption of a provision under which allowances can be 
made for constructive gifts as well as for those gifts that 
simply undertake to relieve the poor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I suggest to the Senator 
that on page 51, in line 11, after the words “lodge system,” 
the words “community chest” be inserted. That will put a 
community chest in the same position as a lodge and allow 
the exemption on account of gifts to a community chest for 
the same purposes for which gifts to lodges are exempted, 
namely, religious, charitable, scientific, literary, and eduea- 
tional 88 or for the prevention of eruelty to children and 
animals. 

Mr. WILLIS. That would relieve the situation somewhat. 

ws rein of Massachusetts. That will put them all on an 
eg 2 

Mr. WILLIS. But that will not change the decision of the 
Treasury Department. If the Senator will permit the amend- 
ment to go to conference, I shall be very willing to abide any 
decision that may be reached about it. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will not the Senator accept 
the amendment I have suggested in line 11, on page 51? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will ask the Senator to read it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In line 11, page 51, amend 
so as to read: 


A fraternal society, order, or association, operating under the lodge 
system. or a community chest, but only if such contributions or gifts 
are to be used exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children 
or animals. 


That would seem to be absolutely all the Senator can ask for. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think that will be some improvement; and, 
if the Senator from Utah will accept that, I will modify my 
amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which subparagraph (E) of paragraph 10 on page 51 of the bill 
was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is all right; meanwhile, I withdraw my 
amendment. 8 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio 
withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have asked unanimous consent that the vote 
whereby the committee amendment’ was agreed to be recon- 
sidered for the purpose of agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the vote by which the amendment on 
lines 10 to 15 on page 51 was agreed to will be reconsidered. 
The question now is upon that amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I now offer the following amendment: After 
the word “system” insert “or community chest.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 51, line 11, in the committee 
amendment, after the word “system” and the comma, insert 
“or community chest.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a day or two ago the Senate took 
action upon section 1000, on pages 235 to 237, inclusive, strik- 
ing out certain provisions and inserting in lieu thereof certain 
matter. I invite the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee and other members of the committee to a matter which 
received some consideration when the bill was before the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

There has been considerable complaint about the large num- 
ber of employees of the department who, after they get the 
modus operandi of the department, after they “learn the 
ropes,” so to speak, promptly resign and go out, and many solicit 
business and prosecute cases against the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. This section has already been agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I know it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants to amend the section, I 
should like to have him reserve the right to offer the amend- 
ment when the bill reaches the Senate, It has already been 
agreed to in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. I know it, and I was about to move to recon- 
sider it; but I have no objection to presenting the amendment 
which I was about to offer in the Senate rather than in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. I will complete my statement, however, 
because otherwise the record would be rather incomplete, and 
then I shall reserve the amendment until the bill reaches the 
Senate. 

I was observing that many employees of the department, 
after obtaining full knowledge of the way in which the busi- 
ness is conducted, and many of them after learning of assess- 
ments which possibly might be reversed and large refunds made 
to taxpayers, will resign, get into communication with those 
taxpayers, solicit their business, obtain contracts, and in a few 
days be back in the department pressing claims for hundreds 
or thousands or millions of dollars against the Government. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in other words, having got- 
ten the combination to the Government safe, they give it to 
their clients for a consideration. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has expressed it very graphically, 
and his characterization is far better than any that I could 
offer. 

Mr. ASHURST, That is what it means, 

Mr. KING. Yes. — : 

In the hearing which was recently conducted by a subcom- 
mittee of the Finance Committee we took some testimony which 
brought to light what I conceive to be many flagrant violations 


of the principles of ethics and morals and decency which ought 
to obtain. I do not think those employees ought to be permitted 
to practice in those particular tax units within two years after 
they leave the department, and it ought to be an offense for 
them to do so; and when the bill comes into the Senate I shall 
move to amend subdivision (e), line 6, by adding after the word 
“hoard” the words “or any employee of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue.” I make this statement so that Senators can 
be advised now of the character of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On what page? 

Mr. KING. On page 237; and by adding at the end of sub- 
division (c) the words: 


Any violation of this provision shall be punishable by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000. 


Pursuant to the suggestion of my colleague, I shall wait until 
the bill reaches the Senate before offering the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to add for the 
Record that the regulations and rules of the department do not 
allow any person to practice before the department in any case 
with which he has had anything to do, either within two years 
or three years or any other time; and if a case where such a 
a person has solicited a corporation to act as attorney is 
brought to the attention of the department, he is immediately 
barred from practice before the department to-day. 

I want the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] to know 
that the remark he has made does not apply to present condi- 
tions, It applies to conditions before 1921. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I feel constrained to say that 
the evidence before the subcommittee showed that within the 
past year, and within a few months anterior to the hearing, 
men resigned from the Internal Revenue Department and were 
practicing before it, or were engaged in the presentation di- 
rectly or indirectly of claims against the Government. The 
present Secretary of the Treasury, in a very commendable way, 
has sought to prevent the evil to which I have directed atten- 
tion. There are more than 24,000 attorneys registered and 
having the right to appear before the Treasury Department. A 
considerable number of those, many of them quite recently, 
have been employees of the department in the tax units; and 
they appear directly or indirectly, many of them directly, in 
the prosecution of claims against the Government. 

I shall have more to say about the matter when the bill comes 
before the Senate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 46, in line 6, after the word 
“war” and before the semicolon, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 


or as a State pension for services rendered by the beneficiary or 
another for which the State is paying a pension. 


Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator from Florida 
state what he has in mind. I could not follow the amend- 
ment upon hearing it read. This is a further exemption? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes; this comes under the head of the 
exemptions. 

In the bill in its present form we provide for the exemption 
of compensation under the present acts providing for allow- 
ances to veterans of the Great War. We provide for the 
exemption of pensions paid by the Federal Government on 
account of services rendered by the beneficiary or by some 
one else. In the South a great many of the States grant what 
are known as Confederate pensions, as is known, of course, to 
all of the Senators. I am seeking to have the pensions paid by 
the States put in the same class of exemptions as war com- 
pensation or pensions allowed on account of the Civil War 
that are paid through the Federal Government. In addition 
to the fact that the bill provides for the deduction of these 
as exemptions we also are aware of the fact that in a State 
the salaries of all State officials, the salaries of county of- 
ficials, and the salaries of school-teachers are exempt from 
any income tax. There are thousands and thousands and 
millions of dollars paid out on account of school-teachers’ 
salaries in the different States. Because of those being funds 
that are paid by the State the Federal Government does not 
impose an income tax upon them. They are exempt. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on account of the Constitution. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is on account of the Constitution. 
The Constitution has an inhibition against it; but this is 
practically the only class of payments made by the State 
governments for which the people of the State are taxed that 
is not allowed as a deduction. I do not think it will amount 
to a great deal, but it does seem to me that those receiv- 
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ing pensions in this way should be allowed a deduction just 
the same as those who are receiving pensions from the Fed- 
eral Government. That is my object in proposing the amend- 
ment so that it will come under the head of exemptions. 

I do not know that it will amount to a great deal, because 
while the States try to be just as liberal as they can with the 
Confederate soldiers, of course in amount the pension payments 
are nothing like those paid by the Federal Government. I 
propose the amendment, however, because I feel that these pay- 
ments should be included, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I can hardly see my way clear 
to accept this amendment. The beneficiary of the pension 
would not have to pay a single dollar of tax, if he is married, 
unless he has an income of over $2,500, and if he has a few 
children it would be $4,000. We are starting upon a new plan 
here, and I do not knew just where it will lead. Perhaps this 
will not amount to very much, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Would not that same line of argument 
apply to a Federal pension? If the beneficiary of the pension 
has an income of less than $2,500, if he is a married man, he 
does not have to pay any income tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as dollars and cents are concerned, it 
would ; but I think there is quite a different principle involved. 
The Federal pension is granted because of service to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I hope the Senate will not agree to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
naire on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 

ator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on behalf of the 
minority members of the Finance Committee I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaptne CrerK. On page 274, after line 10, the Senator 
from New Mexico proposes to insert a new section to read as 
follows: i 


Sec. 1131. That the fifth sentence of subdivision (a) of section 
6 of the Victory Liberty loan act, approved March 3, 1919, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: For the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1924, and for each fiscal year thereafter, until all such bonds and 
notes are retired, there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes of such 
sinking fund, an amount equal to the sum of— 

(1) 21 per cent of the difference between the aggregate amount 
of such bonds und notes outstanding on July 1, 1920, and an amount 
equal to the par amount of any obligations of foreign governments 
held by the United States on July 1, 1920; and 

(2) The interest which would have been payable during the fiscal 
year for which the appropriation is made on such bonds and notes 
purchased, redeemed, or paid out of the sinking fund during such 
year or In previous years— 

Less the sum of the following amounts: 

(A) All payments of estate and inheritance taxes made during 
the fiscal year for which the appropriation is made, in such bonds 
or notes, under the provisions of section 14 of the second Liberty 
bond act as amended ; i 

(B) All payments made to the United States out of the net earn- 
ings of Federal reserve banks and applied to the reduction of the 
outstanding bended indebtedness of the United States by the pur- 
chase of such bonds or notes, in pursuance of the provisions of section 
7 of the Federal reserve act, as amended; and 

(C) All payments of interest or of principal, on account of the 
obligations of any foreign Government held by the United States, 
that may be mate, during the year for which the appropriation is 
made, by any foreign Government in bonds and notes of the United 
States issued after April 6, 1917. The amount of such payments of 
interest or of principal shall be the sum of the par value of such 
bonds and notes and the interest accrued thereon at the time of 
payment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico, 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this amendment 
inyolyes the policy which we should pursue for the retirement 
of the public debt. The present law provides for a sinking 
fund of 2} per cent upon what has been spoken of as the 
domestic war debt. This sinking fund increases from year to 
r through the purchase of bonds representing the funded 
debtedness of the country. When those bonds are paid, the 
Government continues to pay interest on them, and that in- 


terest goes into this sinking fund and increases the 

fund every year by the amounts of such bond purchases, I 
think that is a splendid plan. We adopted that when the 
second Liberty loan act was passed. 

Since that time we have passed some other acts which permit 
retirement of that funded indebtedness under special circum- 
stances. For instance, in the contract with Great Britain 
regarding the payment to this country of her indebtedness it 
was provided that Great Britain might make those payments 
either in cash or in bonds and securities of the United States 
at par, regardless of their exchange value in the general 
market. That has been done by Great Britain thus far. She 
has been purchasing those securities and turning them into the 
Treasury of the United States instead of cash, and the effect 
has been that instead of retiring the indebtedness of the coun- 
try at the rate contemplated by the sinking fund the indebted- 
ness has been retired at a much greater rate, and it has been 
retired by the purchase of what are called long-term securities 
of the United States first Liberty bonds, second Liberty bonds, 
ona the fourth Liberty bonds, which could be purchased at less 

n par. 

At the present time Great Britain will not do that, because 
all of those bonds are at par or above, and there would be no 
advantage to Great Britam in purchasing the bonds for the 
purpose of paying the indebtedness, and so long as the market 
value of our bonds remains as it is to-day the payments from 
Great Britain will come into the Treasury in cash and not in 
bonds. The effect of it is that the retirement of our funded 
indebtedness now is dependent not upon any fixed policy of 
our own Government but is dependent upon the contingent 
action of Great Britain. 

Mr. President, I submit that that is an unsound policy. We 
ought to know just the amount by which this whole funded 
indebtedness will be retired. Under the sinking-fund provision 
that indebtedness is being retired at an accumulated rate, so 
that instead of retiring $250,000,000 of those bonds in one year, 
as the sinking-fund provision would make it, for the coming 
fiscal year the retirement from that sinking fund alone will 
amount to $310,000,000. It strikes me that that is a sufficient 
retirement of our bonded indebtedness, especially that part of 
the indebtedness which is represented by long-term bonds which 
have been distributed to the investing public and are held by 
individuals, as a rule, throughout the country. That part of 
the dee is funded, so that we know just when it must 
be pa 8 

When the indebtedness was at its peak we had outstanding 
about $3,000,000,000 of what was called the floating debt, and 
it seems to me to be the wise policy, if we have any surplus 
funds coming in, any funds coming in from extraordinary 
sources, to apply those not to the long-term indebtedness of the 
country but to the floating debt. I have not the figures of that 
floating debt before me, but it amounts to two or three Dillion 
dollars; and that indebtedness, floating as it is, must be funded 
and refunded every few months. The result is that every 
three months, I think, the Secretary of the Treasury is issuing 
new certificates to be purehased by the public. Those certifi- 
cates, representing the floating debt, are a charge upon the 
current bankable funds of the eountry. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are those the obligations on which the 
Secretary is now paying 5 per cent? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Some of them. I think the 5 
per cents are either retired or are just about ready for retire- 
ment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was stated here the other day by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpstreap] that while our 
Treasury was paying 5 per cent on this money the British 
Government was borrowing money in a similar way at 3 per 
cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That may be. We have out- 
standing still quite a large amount of 4} per cent certificates 
and 4} per cent certificates; but those short-term certificates 
constitute a load upon the liquid assets of the eountry. They 
are purchased and held by banks and corporations which have 
temporary funds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Therefore there is just that much less 
to be loaned out to the business of the country? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Quite right. What I insist 
upon is that instead of retiring the 4} per cent bonds, which 
are long-term bonds, at a greater rate than we provided for 
when the bonds were issued, if we have any surplus fonds 
they ought to be applied to this floating debt, which is a 
charge upon business and which amounts to a direct burden 
upon the liquid banking institutions of the country. 

Moreover, the way those certificates are handled we are 
paying a larger rate of interest than the 4} per cent or even 
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the 4 per cent, for whieh I think some of the last certificates 
sold, than would be indieated by that, for this reason, that 
when there is a sale of certificates of half a billion dollars 
that money is not transferred to the Treasury at once; all of 
it is not used for the purpose of retiring indebtedness. It 
remains in the banks and is drawn upon by certain percent- 
ages of the amount of sale from time to time. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. MeLEAN. The Senator spoke of the short-term certifi- 
cates and the advisability of retiring them. The last Treasury 
statement shows that we had outstanding for the year 1923 
$4,600,000.000, and at the present time there are only $2,015,- 
000,000. That is precisely what the Treasury is doing. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Treasury has been doing 
that to the extent that there have been surplus funds. When- 
ever the receipts of the Government exceed the necessary ex- 
penditures of the Government, of course that surplus becomes 
automatically applied to the retirement of those certificates; 
but lust year the total publie indebtedness was retired to the 
extent of over a billion dollars, and about half that was in 
these floating certificates, to which the Senator from Con- 
necticut has referred; but the other half of it was used to 
retire the fixed bonded indebtedness of the country. I agree 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has been doing just the 
right thing, so far as the application of the surplus receipts 
of the Treasury are concerned, and he has been following the 
mandate of the law as to the other retirements. So I am not 
attempting to criticize the Secretary of the Treasury to any 
extent whatever. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I was not in the Chamber when the Senator 
began his remarks upon this subject. Does the Senator pro- 
pose an amendment requiring the Treasury to adopt a differ- 
ent course? 

Mr. JONES ef New Mexieo. The amendment which I have 
proposed provides that when Great Britain pays any of her 
indebtedmess in bonds, or when the Federal Reserve Board 
pays a franchise tax in bonds, or when bonds are paid in com- 
ing from the States, these receipts shall be credited against 
the sinking fund and leaye free in the Treasury the amount 
of the sinking fund thus deducted te apply on the floating in- 
debtedness of the Government. It seems to me that is a wise 
policy, because we know then just the amount by which the 
permanent fixed-term indebtedness will be retired. If we have 
any surplus funds, they will go to the retirement of the short- 
term Treasury certificates which constitute the load upon the 
current business interests of the country. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senater from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Fer instance, as to public securities that 
are used for the purpose of paying taxes, corporations now 
purchase the short-term certificates of indebtedness or Treasury 
notes. ‘They put their surplus, or the money that is set aside 
for the purpose of paying taxes, into the purchase of those 
securities, and then use them for the purpose of paying taxes. 
Would the Senator also apply that part of the securities to 
the sinking fund? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under the law those are not 
applicable to the sinking fund and so do not affect the funded 
indebtedness of the country. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. They are used for paying indebtedness to 
the Government. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are used for paying taxes 
to the Government, but there is no advantage, as the Senator 
of course knows, in paying taxes with these certificates, because 
they are worth par on the market, and I have not known of 
their ‘sale at less than par. The convenience of using those 
eertificates is that, until the actual date when they are required 
to pay taxes, they can draw interest on the certificates in 
which they have invested the money. 

There is this basic principle, it seems to me, involved here, 
that of the funded indebtedness of the country we ought to 
know ourselves just the amount by which that indebtedness will 
be retired. 

Mr. MCLEAN. That is true, but the wisdom of the Senator's 
proposal at the present time would depend largely upon the 
rate of interest. If the short-term certificates were bearing 
a higher rate of interest than the funded debt it would be 
wise to retire them as fast as possible. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does not the Senator like- 
wise believe that the short-term indebtedness of the floating 
debt ought to be retired anyhow just us fast it can be? 


Mr. MCLEAN. I certainty do, because it is an indebtedness 
that is not absorbed by the people. The notes are held mostly 
by the banks and the large corporations, and as I have noted 
they have been decreased nearly $2,500,000,000 within the year. 
I think that is the wise policy to follow 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I certainly agree that it is 


Mr. McLEAN. Especially if the interest rate is higher than 
the interest on the bonds. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I may call at- 
tention to this circumstance. In the report of the Treasury 
the funded debt of the country was retired in the fiscal year 
1922 by $422,000,000, in the fiscal year 1923 by $402,000,000. 
In 1924, the fiscal year for which has not quite closed yet, it 
is estimated that there will be retired $511,000,000, and for 
the fiscal year 1925, $482,000,000, a varying amount and an 
amount which we can not actually know. That all assumes 
that Great Britain will purchase bonds and turn them over 
to us instead of cash. I think that time has gone by because 
the bonds now are selling a little above par and of course 
Great Britain will not turn inte us at par a bond which she 
can sell on the market at more than par. It is certain that 
that old funded debt will not be reduced by that amount dur- 
ing the fiscals year 1924 and 1923. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the ‘Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dees the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator fram Utah? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. KING. It is the object af the Senator's amendment, and 
if it prevails and works out as he expects it would accom- 
plish this result: First, it will, generally speaking, require 
the Treasury Department to utilize the funds derived from the 
source just indicated for the retirement of short-term obliga- 
tions rather than the funded indebtedness which extends over a 
long period of time; and, secondly, it will render more certain 
the determination in adwance of the amount which will be 
expended every year for the payment of our funded indebted- 
ness as well as our short-term indebtedness. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator grasps the thought 
precisely, and that is the only object we have. I think that 
instead of retiring long-term indebtedness we should use our 
surplus income for the purpose of retiring short-term indebted- 
ness and relieve the financial world of that burden. 

Mr. KING. May I make a further observation, with the 
Senator’s permission? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Of course, there ought to be some discretion in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury. and I think the 
amendment offered by the Senator permits that discretion. 
The Senator ean conceive of a case where a short-term cer- 
tificate might be forced to a lower standard of interest than 
the long-term obligation. Some contingency might happen in 
the country by which money fer an inconsiderable period, 
three or six months or a year, might be very much cheaper than 
our long-term obligations, and yet that is Hkely to happen, 
because our funded indebtedness, generally speaking, will bear 
a much lower rate of interest than the current obligation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is quite true, and the 
sinking fund can be invested in just that way. There is abont 
$250,000,000 in actual liquid new funds to go to that purpose 
each year. That quarter of a billion dollars is a cumulative 
fund, because when the sinking-fund money is used for the 
purpose of purchasing those bonds the bonds themselves go into 
the sinking fund, and the Treasury from every source pays into 
that fund the interest upon those bonds. So the bonds have 
been purchased to such an amount already that with the 
regular 21 per cent levy for the sinking fund, together with the 
additional interest, which now amounts to $310,000,000 for the 
next year, we will be retiring our long-term bonds te the ex- 
tent of $310,000,000 for the next year. 

Mr. McLEAN. Win the Senator permit another interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. McLEAN. Would not the Senater’s proposal tend to re- 
tard the payment of the debt which other countries owe us? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Connecticut 
of course realizes that that debt is all represented by our own 
bonds which are outstanding. We retire our own bonds, and 
not the obligations of a foreigu country, because they are all 
our own. Of course, we used the money to loan to foreign 
countries and they owe us, but the indebtedness which we owe 
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is represented by the securities which we have sold to our own 
people, and it is that debt which we seek to retire. 

I am quite certain the Senator from Connecticut is very 
familiar not only with finance in general but with the opera- 
tions of the Treasury, and especially the Senator is quite con- 
vinced, I am sure, that the load of the floating indebtedness of 
the United States Treasury upon the banking facilities of the 
country is a thing which we ought not to have if we can avoid 
it. Until the time comes when we shall have no floating indebt- 
edness to be cared for, it seems to me if we can in good faith 
to our bondholders apply these proceeds to the retirement of the 
floating indebtedness, it is better to do it than to have the 
retirement of the long-term indebtedness. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator has stated that in the event our 
bonds go above par the British Government will pay us in 
cash. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Les. 

Mr. McLEAN. Where would the Senator apply that cash? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That cash would go into the 
Treasury as ordinary receipts and it would be used by the 
Treasury to retire the floating indebtedness, 

Mr. McLEAN. But should it not be applied as a part of the 
sinking fund? 

Mr. SMOOT. We would have no sinking fund if it is not so 
applied. 

Mr. McLEAN. How would we maintain our sinking fund 
unless we used that cash payment for the purpose? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. These payments are not used 
for the sinking fund. The sinking fund is kept up in the ordi- 
nary way by the appropriation of the 24 per cent. I am not 
seeking to deplete the sinking fund by a dollar. What I am 
seeking to do is to have a policy of such character that we 
would know the amount by which long-term indebtedness is to 
be retired, that we shall not leave it to the option of Great 
Britain to say what class of our indebtedness shall be redeemed, 
that it shall not depend upon any contingency, but that we shall 
keep up a sinking fund of a fixed and definite amount. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Could the amendment which we are considering 
be construed as an inhibition upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from appropriating funds which might come into the 
Treasury from any of the sources enumerated, either toward 
the retirement of the funded indebtedness or the short-term in- 
debtedness, depending npon the advantages to the Government? 
That is to say, if it were clearly manifest that it would be an 
advantage to retire some of the funded indebtedness instead 
of the short-term indebtedness, is there a positive inhibition 
against that course? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no inhibition, but it | 


would work out in a way that he would not have the option 
except as to the use of the sinking fund. I do not think that 
he should as long as there is a floating indebtedness. I think 
that should be retired and the load removed gradually from 
business. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator and still I wanted to 
be sure in regard to the point I just indicated. I can not con- 
ceive, however, of any condition which would arise unless there 
should be some catastrophic situation that none of us can 
anticipate which would warrant the retirement of the funded 
indebtedness because of financial benefits to be derived there- 
from in preference to retirement of the short-term obligations. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator’s observa- 
tion is good. 

Mr. McLEAN. 
matter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is indeed. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am not certain that my recollection of the 
situation is accurate, but my impression is that if we are to 
maintain a sinking fund on that portion of the debt which is 
due to us, we must rely on the income we get from those 
countries; and if we use that income to retire the short-term 
certificates, we will have nothing to maintain that portion of 
the sinking fund. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as the Senator 
from Connecticut has said, this is an important matter. 

Mr. McLEAN. I should hesitate to change existing condi- 
tions unless I were yery certain that we should not be im- 
pairing or diverting the receipts which go to maintain the 
sinking fund for that portion of the debt which is owed us by 
foreign nations. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator apparently over- 
looks for the moment that this proposal will not impair the 
sinking fund by a dollar. The only effect that it will have is 
this: It will fix the amount by which the funded indebtedness 


Tt seems to me that this is a pretty important 


will be retired and not leave the question of the amount of that 
retirement dependent upon the action of a foreign country. 

Mr. McLEAN. Has the Senator from New Mexico consulted 
the Treasury Department with regard to his amendment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not consulted Mr. Mellon 
about it, but the problem is before us in his report. 

Mr. McLEAN. It seems to me that in a matter of this impor- 
tance we certainly ought to have the views of the Treasury 
Department; not that they should control, but it seems to me 
we ought to have a statement from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, because at a time like this it is very easy to make a 
mistake. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not think this involves any 
mistake at all. 

Mr. McLEAN. 
does, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is so plain that he who runs 
may read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

2 785 JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
tah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right in saying the amendment 
does not involve the 2} per cent sinking fund that applies to 
$10,000,000,000 of our indebtedness, but it certainly does divert 
what we ought to have in order to retire the other $10,00,000,- 
000 of indebtedness. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Right there let me ask the Sena- 
tor, Will it change it if Great Britain should pay in cash and 
not in bonds? 

Mr. SMOOT. If Great Britain should pay sufficient cash to 
take up the amount of the sinking fund which would be re- 
quired to take care of the $10,000,000,000, then it would not do 
so; but if Great Britain should not do that, then it would. In 
other words, under the amendment which the Senator has 
offered a portion of the payment of the obligations of a foreign 
country, if it was so desired, could be applied upon the sinking 
fund of 2} per cent on the $10,000,000,000 that we intended 
should be paid by the payment to us of foreign obligations. 
We also provided in the law that those payments should be in 
a certain way and for a certain purpose. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico In what way and for what 
purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. TI can read the law to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah knows 
what it is and he can state it briefly. The law simply provides 
ons Great Britain may pay the amount either in bonds or in 
cash. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the law which I had in mind at 
all; that has nothing whatever to do with the sinking fund, 
but has reference to the settlement made between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

In that settlement we allowed Great Britain to pay either in 
cash or bonds, but there was not a single word in that settle- 
ment granting that privilege to Great Britain to the effect that 
if she did pay in bonds the payment could be applied in any 
other way than the law provided. When the Senator from New 
Mexico shall have concluded I shall call attention to the law 
which was passed when we issued those bonds. That law spe- 
cifically provides how the money from the payment of foreign 
obligations shall be used. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I know just what the law is to 
which the Senator from Utah has referred, but we all under- 
stand that when the sinking fund of 23 per cent was provided 
for we figured then that the sinking fund would retire the 
indebtedness, minus the foreign debt, within a given period of 
time, There is no question about that. We at the same time 
required the foreign governments to give us their obligations 
bearing the same rate of interest as the obligations which we 
issued and sold to our people. The Utopian theory on which the 
legislation was originally framed was that we would get foreign 
bonds bearing the same rate of interest and extending for the 
same period of time as our own bonds, and as the foreign bonds 
were paid and our bonds became due we would liquidate our 
indebtedness; but the Senator from Utah well knows that that 
Utopian theory has not worked out. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the Senator from Utah also knows 
that if the interest upon the foreign obligations be now used for 
a different purpose we shall wind up owing $10,000,000,000, 
with no sinking fund to provide for its payment. That is all 
there is in this amendment. It does not interfere at all with 


I know the Senator does not, but I think It 


the $10,000,000,000 and the sinking fund provided to pay that 
$10,000,000,000 in 382 years; the amendment does not touch 
that at all; but if it is adopted there will be no provision what- 
ever to provide a sinking fund and take up the other 810,000. 
000,000. 


In other words, Mr. President, we can take the inter- 
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est which will be paid upon foreign obligations and use it as a 
sinking fund, as Congress intended to provide, so that when the 
notes ultimately come due every dollar of the $10,000,000,000 
will be paid. The Senator knows that that was the understand- 
ing of Congress, and the whole law was drawn on that basis. 
But if with that interest we do not purchase bonds or invest 
the money in order that the interest upon that interest shall 
ultimately within the 83% years pay the full $10,000,000,000, we 
will wake up some day and find ourselves owing $10,000,000,000, 
while the foreign obligations will have been paid and used in 
another way. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah must 
know that the indebtedness which is represented by the long- 
term bonds does not necessarily represent the money which we 
loaned to foreign countries. It was the floating debt which was 
finally left over that constituted a very large part of the funds 
which we loaned to foreign governments, and we continued to 
loan money to foreign governments after we had ceased to 
issue bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT., We loaned some of it after the war closed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. We loaned some of it even after 
the war closed. If we apply the money which we get from 
Great Britain to the retirement of that indebtedness, are we 
not coming just as much within the spirit of the original act 
as can possibly be done? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; it would not be within the 
spirit of the law. The spirit of the law was that the payments 
of interest and principal by foreign governments should be used 
just the same as if they were paid to some company by another 
company, and that by the interest upon the payments themselves 
within the period of 33% years the whole indebtedness would be 
wiped out, just the same as it is figured that the 23 per cent 
sinking fund within that period of time will take care of the 
$10,000,000,000 for which those bonds were issued by our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GERRY. And then when we entered into a settlement 
of the British debt we changed the principle of that settlement. 

Mr. SMOOT. We did not change the law providing how the 
payments should be used. The Senator will remember that 
Senators stood upon this floor when the bonus bill was under 
consideration and contended that we could use the interest from 
England for the payment of the bonus, when the law distinctly 
says that it shall not be used for that purpose. The law says 
just what it can be used for, namely, for the purpose of retir- 
ing the obligations of the Government of the United States, and 
it named them. a 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is in some of the bond acts but not 
in all of them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah must 
know that when we issued the bonds and when we loaned money 
to Great Britain we did not enter into any agreement with any- 
body; that if Great Britain should pay back that money in bonds 
we would retire that bonded indebtedness, but if she should 
pay it in cash, then we would retire some other kind of in- 
debtedness. The Senator knows that no such agreement was 
ever entered into and was never thought of until long after all 
the bonds were issued. N 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator from New Mexico knows that 
the only change that was made when we made the settlement 
with Great Britain was to give her the privilege of paying 
the entire interest and the installments on the principal either 
in cash or in obligations of the United States at par. 

Mr. GERRY. And we allowed Great Britain to pay us a 
less rate of interest than we were paying on the bonds upon 
which we borrowed the money. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any doubt about that; that was 
thoroughly discussed at the time the settlement was made, 
and there is no need of spending time on it now. 

I say that the settlement made with Great Britain was the 
best settlement that it was possible to make, I say that the 
terms of that agreement were harsh, particularly in view of 
the fact, in some ways, that, taking a period of 50 years pre- 
‘eeding the war the average rate of interest that Great Britain 
paid on her obligations was 28 per cent. 

Mr. GERRY, I was not bringing up that point, Mr. Prest- 
‘dent. The point I had in mind was that the original 32-year 
plan of payment to which the Senator referred was changed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only change that was made in the settle 
ment was that, instead of the period being 333 years, it will 
take a longer time, so far as the United States is concerned, 
in getting the interest. If, however, we still applied the 23 
per cent, if Great Britain puid that amount, it would work 
out exactly the same. 8 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator must admit that they did change 
the plan; that is the point that I was stressing. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 2 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to sug- 
gest another reason for the adoption of this amendment and 
Saon is the reason for offering it as an amendment to this 

The object can be accomplished by a separate bill, and if 
it is not put on to this bill, I intend to offer ‘it as a separate 
bill, but I am proposing it here for the purpose of relieving 
the Senator from Utah and the Treasury Department from 
a very grave impending embarrassment. 

The Senator from Utah, when he made his report on this 
bill, said that there was going to be a deficit of something 
like $50,000,000. Since that time we have passed other bills 
appropriating additional sums. Here Is the pension bill, which 
means $58,000,000 more. There may be some other bills call- 
ing for additional appropriations; and here is the peculiar 
situation in whieh the chairman of the committee and the 
Secretary of the Treasury find themselves: If Great Britain 
pays this money in bonds they do not have the cash, but if 
Great Britain pays the $165,000,000 or $170,000,000 in cash it 
goes into the cash in the Treasury, and may be used and will 
be used for the payment of any of these additional appropria- 
tions. Does the Senator from New York want to leave the 
8 of the Treasury at the discretion of a foreign coun- 

Ty 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that the Senator from Utah 
insists that if payment is made of this amount of one hundred 
and sixty-odd millions a year, it,; shall be placed in the sinking 
fund and remain in the Treasury undisposed of, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if the Secretary follows the law, every 
dollar of it will be used in the purchase of bonds of the United 
States. That is what the law says. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator means every dollar of the 
interest paid on the debts of foreign nations to the United 
ears may be used by the Treasury to purchase outstanding 

n 

Mr. SMOOT. Bonds of the United States. If they pay in 
bonds they will not have to purchase them, but if they pay in 
cash they will have to purchase the bonds. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me read the law and see what the law 


says. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator can not find that 
in the law. It is merely permissive. . 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think we have reached the point now 
where we are getting some light. Instead of using this interest 
paid on obligations of foreign countries to the United States 
for the purchase of obligations of the United States, the Senator 
from New Mexico proposes that it may be used for current 
expenses? Is that the idea? 

Mr. SMOOT. That Is it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Or the retirement of the float- 
ing indebtedness, if we have any. It will take the place of 
these short-term certificates. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is it the Senator’s idea that he wants 
that money used for the purpose of purchasing these short- 
term securities that are now in the credit stream, instead of 
its being used for the purpose of buying outstanding long-term 
bonds of the Federal Government? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is the real purpose. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I see. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The purpose is that if that 
money is turned into the Treasury of the United States and 
if there is a surplus in the Treasury, it shall go to the retire- 
ment of the short-term indebtedness, the floating debt of the 
Government, rather than to the retirement of the long-term 
fixed indebtedness of the Government. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I read the law? The 
Senator says there is none in relation to these payments. The 
law says: 
and any payments made by foreign governments on account of their 
said obligations to the redemption or purchase at not more than par 
and accrued interest of any bonds of the United States issued under 
authority of this act; and if such bonds are not available for this 
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purpose the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem or purchase any 
other outstanding interest-bearing obligations of the United States 
which may at such time be subject to call or which may be purchased 
at not more than par and accrued interest. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that specifically 
contemplates that the money shall be used in the purchase 
of the short-term indebtedness of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The law says what the Secretary shall do 
with that money, and the purpose of it is to provide a sinking 
fund, through the purchase of Government obligations, to meet 
that ten billions of indebtedness. If they use the money for 
other purposes, that $10,000,000,000 will not be provided 
for. In the sale of the bonds of the Government that was a 
part of the law, and it is a violation of the law if it is not 
maintained. 

Mr. BAYARD, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? f 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator from Utah has just read the 
law pertaining to the refunding of the British debt; and, as 
I understood his reading of the law, it says that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall make certain purchases, but in making 
those purchases he is given discretion as between the certifi- 
cates of indebtedness and outstanding bonds of this country, 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. There is no doubt about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the law says: 


and if such bonds are not available for this purpose the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall redeem or purchase any other outstanding 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States which may at such 
time be subject to call or which may be purchased at not more than 
par and accrued interest. F 


Mr. BAYARD, Yes; that is perfectly true, but here is the 
point I am trying to make: The Secretary of the Treasury 
is not compelled under that act to utilize the cash coming in, 
if cash be paid by the international debtors, for the purchase 
of outstanding bonds of similar tenor and amount as the 
obligations evidencing the money loaned to the foreign nations? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has not reference to foreign obli- 
gations. The Senator has reference to the revenues coming in 
to the Goyerment. In other words, if the revenues of the 
Government are more than the expenditures of the Government, 
then the Seeretary of the Treasury, of course, would purchase 
any kind of obligations that might be had, and he would use 
his judgment, He has been purchasing short-time certificates 
with the money that was received. 

Mr. BAYARD. If that be true, let me suggest this thought: 
Then the payment by the British—and they are the only nation 
that are paying off their debt—can not and will not be used to 
caucel that much of the debt which they pay off, in so far as 
it retires bonds which evidenced the erection of this debt in 
the first place. 

Mr. SMOOT, It will be used under the law to purchase 
whatever obligations of the United States may be outstanding 
interest-bearing obligations, and then they are kept there as a 
sinking fund for the redemption of the $10,000,000,000, which 
will take place at the rate of 24 per cent a year in 33} years. 

Mr. BAYARD. But there is still discretionary power in the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; the law gives it to him. 

Mr. BAYARD, I understand it does; but to that extent you 
get away from the proposition of canceling this outstanding 
debt. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will yield the floor in just a 
moment. I want to make this statement: 

I think the adoption of this amendment will relieve the 
Treasury Depurtment of considerable embarrassment. I think 
the policy of it is good, I realize also, however, that the 
Senate is anxious to act upon this bill, and that if we do that 
to-day the time is perhaps too short to consider this kind of a 
question; and unless the chairman of the committee and the 
members of the majority of the committee care to have the 
amendment adopted and put it into conference I will not press 
it any further. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator says he is sure 
his amendment will relieve the Treasury Department from 
serious embarrassment. I think we ought to have the yiew of 


the department on that subject before we adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I shall not press it unless it is 
accepted by the majority of the Finance Committee. 
I should very much prefer not to accept it. 


Mr, SMOOT, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then I will withdraw the 
amendment. 

88 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is with- 
awn. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, I invite the attention of the 
chairman of the committee. We have already considered sub- 
division (8), on page 196, and agreed to it. It is the provision 
with reference to coin-operated devices, coin-operated machines, 
and devices and machines operated by any substitute for a coin. 
I want to move to strike out the figures “10” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “5,” and move to reconsider for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to have 
a reconsideration of the amendment for that purpose, but I 
want to say to the Senate that I hope that amendment will not 
be agreed to. The vendors have always had an advantage 
under the present law. All we do is to put all slot machines 
of every kind and nature upon the sanle basis, 

The way the law has been, it is unfair, They are used for the 
same purpose. They are used because of the fact that it is a 
financial advantage to anyone that uses them, The vending 
machines upon the street are for the purpose of making money, 
and wherever a street railroad or any other concern uses them 
it does so because it is a financial advantage to the concern; 
but I have no objection to the reconsideration of the yote by 
which the committee amendment was adopted, and then we can 
vote upon the amendment to it. 

Mr. KING. I move to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate adopted subdivision (8), page 196. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, how much revenue does 
that produce? 

Mr. KING. 
this source. 

Mr. SMOOT. The estimated yield under this paragraph is 
$200,000 for 1924, as we estimated the amount that would be 
received under the provisions of the bill, 

Mr. KING. Let the motion to reconsider be carried, and then 
I will offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent for the reconsideration of the vote by which 
the amendment on page 196, to strike out and insert, was 


We are raising now about $130,000 a year from 


agreed to. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
vote is reconsidered. 
Mr. KING. Now, Mr. President, on line 23. page 196, sub- 


division (8), I move to strike out the fignres “10” and to insert 
in lieu thereof the figure “5.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I sincerely hope that amendment will not be 
agreed to, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I confess to no very great fa- 
miliarity with this particular item. Indeed, there is very little 
information or data available. The gross reyenue to the Gov- 
ernment last year, as I recall, was $136,000. It cost nearly as 
much to collect the revenue as the amount received by the Gov- 
ernment from the tax. I understand that there will be a con- 
siderable increase in the use of the various machines and de- 
vices embraced within the paragraph just referred to. Many 
of the telephone companies are now employing them, and more 
are being manufactured. In many of the street-car stations 
and depots they are establishing these little devices, nickel-in- 
the-slot machines, and in some of the various business estab- 
lishments of the United States considerable use is being made 
of these particular machines, 

My information is that with a 5 per cent tax we will collect 
very much more than has been obtained in the past, and it 
would seem to me that a 5 per cent sales tax upon these articles 
is a sufficient tax, and if experience shall demonstrate that it 
is inadequate, this bill is not a finality; many amendments will 
be projected within a few months to change provisions of the 
sections and schedules of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is only 10 per cent upon the machine 
once in its whole lifetime. The imposition of a tax of 20 per 
eent would not deter people from buying it. It is only a ques- 
tion of collecting some money. We have already cut out of this 
bill so much money that I do not know what we are going to 
do, and I am going to call the Senate's attention to it before we 
get through. But let us not begin now to cut out any more 
where it is not absolutely necessary. This will not hurt any- 
body, and the 10 per cent ought to be retained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Utah 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to offer an amendment to 
the text of the bill, on pages 22 and 23. Apparently it will be 
three amendments, but in reality it is but one. On line 18, 
page 22, I move to strike out all of the paragraph after the 
word “year,” to strike out all of paragraph (d) in lines 21, 
22, 23, 24, and 25 on page 22, and lines 1 and 2 on page 23. 

The purpose of this amendment is to restrict the benefits 
resulting from capital losses to two years instead of three. 
Under the terms F the bill as reported, if a person is engaged 
in business, for instance, as a grocer, and his gains are $100,000, 
upon whieh he pays his income tax, and in some extraneous 
occupation or speculation he loses two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, he is permitted to apply those losses in his specula- 
tion, or perhaps capital losses, not only to the extinguishment 
of the taxes which he would pay upon his $100,000 as income 
tax for the current year, but assuming the losses on the specu- 
lative venture to be $200,000, to carry over the $200,000 to the 
next year and to the third year, and apply them in extinguish- 
ment of or in reducing the payment of taxes upon his net in- 
cone for the second and the third succeeding years. 

Personally I think he ought not to be permitted to carry 
over those losses from those speculative or extraneous enter- 
prises. Give him the deduction for the current year, but do 
not permit the carrying forward into the future of those losses 
for the purpose of diminishing or reducing the taxes that would 
arise in the next succeeding year. 
does not go as far as I think it ought, because I know there 
would be no support for it if it did. I have restricted it, there- 
fore, to two years—that is, the curreat year and the year follow- 
ing—so that if my amendment is adopted the credits which a 
taxpayer would be allowed in the form of deductions would be 
coufined to the current year and to the next succeeding year. 
It does seem to me there can be no element of justice in the 
proposition that speculative losses in yentures, and capital 
losses, may be carried forward two years beyond the current 
year, with the result of depriving the Government of taxes 

„upon incomes and upon business in which the taxpayer was 
eugaged, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this question was thrashed out 
in the consideration of the revenue bill in 1921. Before 1921 
there was no limit upon the amount of capital gains. The 
business of the country fell to almost nothing. We got no 
revenue, There were no transactions, Business was at a 
standstill, and that is the reason that in 1921 a limitation to 
121 per cent of whatever gains there might be was inserted. 

If this is removed, the same condition would come again. 
The committee thrashed it out thoroughly, and all I can do is 
to say that I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I concede that the committee 
did give some consideration to this subject. I brought the 
mutter to the attention of the committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber. But I feel constrained to say that, in my opinion, there 
was not given to it that due and deliberate consideration which 
the importance of the question demanded. 

This bill, I believe, is drawn too much, in many of its provi- 
sions, in the interest of the taxpayer, and permits too many 
advantages and losses and deductions, and that is particularly 
true of corporations, For instance, though this is not quite 
germane to the matter under discussion, the corporations of 
the United States are permitted billions of dollars in credits 
and deductions for interest upon funded indebtedness. More 
than $3,000,000,000 in 1921 were allowed upon the funded in- 
debtedness of corporations, which funded indebtedness was 
capital, In my opinion that is wrong. It is an advantage to 
the corporations which may not be justified in morals or in 
sound fiseal policy. 

Two men engage in business, One puts in $100,000 in cash; 
finother puts in $50,000 in cash and borrows $50,000 for the 
purpose of making up his capital investment of a hundred 
thousand dollars. The latter is permitted the deduction of all 
the interest which he pays upon that borrowed capital. He gets 
full deduction of interest upon capital in the payment of his 
taxes. The first person to whom I referred has no such advan- 
tage. He does not get any interest deductions, but he has to 
pay his taxes upon the net income which he derives upon his 
$100,000 capital; whreas the other individual, his competitor in 
the same business, is permitted a deduction of the interest 
charge upon his indebtedness, which is assumed for the pur- 
pose of making up his capital. 

Corporations are also permitted, by way of deductions, 
nearly $3,000,000,000 for depreciation ; and I think an examina- 
tion of the records of the Treasury Department as they have 
been published and the reports of investigations which have 
been made with respect to the activities of corporations will 
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However, my amendment | (c) of section 204, insert the following: 


demonstrate quite conclusively that much of that so-called 
depreciation is purely fictitious, and the allowances which are 
made, or deductions, or credits, whatever they may be denomi- 
nated, go to swell the undistributed profits or are distributed 
in the form of dividends to the stockholders. 

So I repeat, this bill has been very tender, in many respects 
of corporations and of individuals, in its deductions, in its 
allowances, in its writing off for depreciation, and for other 
things. In harmony with this policy of too much generosity 
we have inserted into the bill the provision concerning which 
my amendment is offered. 

I can only repeat that if you permit the credit resulting from 
the losses to be carried forward beyond the current year for 
one year, the Government has been more than magnanimous, 
and to go further would be a great injustice not only to those 
engaged in legitimate business but to the Government itself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. KinG]. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer, by request, the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Reaprya CLERK.. On page 19, after line 10, subdivision 


The amendment will be 


Discoveries shall include minerals discovered or proven in an exist- 
ing mine or mining tract by the taxpayer after February 28, 1913, 
not included in any prior valuation. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
offers an amendment, which will be read. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 54, strike out lines 23, 24, and 
25, and on page 55 strike out lines 1 to 13, inclusive, being para- 
graph (e), and in lieu thereof insert: 


(c) In the case of a single person, a personal exemption of $2,000, 
or in the case of the head of a family or a married person living with 
husband or wife, a personal exemption of $3,000, unless the net in- 
come is in excess of $5,000, in which case the personal exemption shall 
be $2,500. A husband and wife living together shall receive but one 
personal exemption, The anrount of such personal exemption shall be 
$3,000, unless the aggregate net income of such husband and wife is in 
excess of $5,000, in which case the amount of such personal exemp- 
tion shall be 82,500. If such husband and wife make separate returns, 
the personal exemption may be taken by either or divided between them. 
In no case shall the reduction of the personal exemption from $3,000 to 
$2,500 operate to increase the tax, which would be payable if the exemp- 
tion were $3,000, by more than the amount of, the net income in excess 
of $5,000. 


Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I think the amendment 
should be agreed to. The purpose and object of it is to increase 
the exemption of the head of a family to $3,000 instead of $2,500 
and for a single person from $1,000 to $2,000, as contemplated 
under the provisions of the bill as it stands at present. I have 
always felt that it was never the purpose and object of an in- 
come tax to inflict its burdens upon a citizen until that citizen 
had at least had exempted a sufficient amount of his earnings 
to enable him to have a reasonably fair living. Yet during the 
war, in our desperation to raise revenue, Congress allowed the 
amount of the exemption to drop below a sum necessary for a 
person to have the ordinary subsistence, reducing it to $1,000 
for a single person and $2,000 for a married person or head of 
a family. We did, however, in the last tax law increase the 
exemption for the head of a family to $2,500. 

I am proposing in my amendment that the head of a family 
shall have an exemption of $3,000 and that a single person 
shall have an exemption of $2,000. Of course, under the pro- 
visions of the bill as it now stands, in addition to the fixed 
amount of $3,000 exemption as proposed by the amendment, 
the head of a family would also have an exemption of $400 for 
each minor child, therefore making the exemption $3,400 in the 
case of one child and $3,800 in the case of two children. I do 
not think we should tax incomes until a person at least has 
a reasonable amount upon which to live. The whole purpose 
and object of the amendment is to try to correct the hardship 
as imposed by the present law and as contemplated by the 
pending measure, 

A single person making $1,200 or $1,400 a year has great 
difliculty to live upon that amount in Washington or in any 
other city throughout the country. Yet Congress would impose 
a tax upon them before their income is sufficient for them to 
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live on and require them to pay a tax on all over $1,000. Two 
thousand five hundred dollars is not sufficient for the average 
married man or head of a family under the present high cost 
of living, when considering expense for rent, and so forth, 
and the expenditures necessary for the clothing and schooling 
of children. Yet the bill in its present form would impose the 
tax on him before he has sufficient from his earnings upon 
which to live and support his family in reasonable comfort and 
to educate his children. I think there are ample other sources 
from which we might obtain revenue to support the Govern- 
ment without imposing a tax upon persons with small incomes, 
and I have proposed an amendment which I hope will correct 
that condition, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr, TRAMMELL I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish merely to suggest to the Senator 
that upon the first $4,000 in excess of the exemption allowed 
he would only have to pay a tax of $60 under the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. He would not have to pay very much; 
that is true; but if we are going to take $60 from every person 
that has not gòt $60 because he has not sufficient earnings to 
support himself and his family and educate the children, how 
can we justify ourselves? Where is the justice in requiring 
some young man or some young woman in this city or any 
other city in the country, or one who lives in the country, who 
is only making $1,200 or $1,400 a year, not receiving a sufi- 
cient income to support themselves in reasonable comfort, to 
pay to the Government a tax upon that small income before 
they have ample funds upon which to live? Where is there any 
justice or equity in requiring the head of a family to contribute 
a tax in the way of an income tax before he has sufficient 
earnings to support his family and to educate his children and 
give them a reasonable opportunity in life? I think the prin- 
ciple and policy is all wrong, and that we should adopt the 
amendment providing exemptions in the amount suggested 
by me. 

It was ably argued by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harzrs] 
that the tax does not nmount to very much in the net aggregate 
on account of the great volume of returns and the work con- 
nected with them, yet it is quite an imposition upon a person 
not making sufficient to support himself and family and then 
pay the tax in addition. 

I desire to submit the matter to the Senate for such action 
as may be deemed proper. I very heartily believe in the 
policy of giving an exemption to the head of a family sufficient 
to enable him to support his family. It never was contemplated 
that an income tax should be imposed until such an amount had 
been exempted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, on page 198 
I move to strike out section 702. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaping Crunk. On page 198, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts moves to strike out section 702, as follows: 


Sec. 702. There shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, in lieu 
of the tax imposed by section 902 of the revenue act of 1921, upon 
sculpture, paintings, statuary, art porcelains, and bronzes, sold by any 
person other than the artist, a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the price 
for which so sold. This section shall not apply to the sale of any such 
article (1) to an educational or religious institution or public art 
museum, or (2) by any dealer in such articles to another dealer in 
such articles for resale. - 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Unpenwoop] is interested in this amendment, and I ask 
that he be sent for. 

Section 702 puts a sales tax upon art. The petitioners for 
the repeal of this tax represent a very large body of influential 
citizens and influential organizations. They are the American 
Federation of Art, the Council of the National Academy of De- 
signs of New York City, the National Arts Club of New York 
City, the Fine Arts Federation, the League of New York Artists 
(Inc.), and many other like bodies. The Fine Arts Federation 
includes some 15 other organizations throughout the country. 

The brief which these organizations have filed is a very 
exhaustive one and a very able one, They point ont the fact 
that art is not a luxury, and that the imposition of a tax upon 
art is akin to the imposition of a tax upon science or education 
or religion. To be sure, the provisions of section 702 do exempt 
sales of works of art to educational or religious institutions 
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or public art museums or by dealers in such articles to another 
dealer where there is a resale, but the remaining provisions 
of the section impose a sales tax upon every dealer when he sells 
a piece of art to any private citizen. The history of the pur- 
chase and sale of art shows that practically every purchase 
made by private citizens ultimately finds its way into a public 
museum or into an educational institution. 

The amount of money collected from this tax is trivial. It 
has been constantly diminishing. It is argued forcibly by the 
petitioners that the reason why it is diminishing is that this 
tax is discouraging art in the country. Here are the figures: 
During the fiscal year 1921 the entire tax collected was 
$1,116,637.62, not much more than enongh to pay for the cost of 
collection. Of that sum $819,000 was paid by dealers in the city 
of New York, where of course all the principal sales of art 
are made. In 1922 the total amount collected was but $582,- 
800, a loss of nearly 50 per cent from the preceding year, a 
reduction in income to the Government from $1,116,000 to 
$582,800. For the following year, 1923, the revenue derived 
was $837,831, but in the flye months of the present fiscal year 
ending November 8, 1923, the total revenue received was only 
$221,568. Upon this basis the revenue derived for the entire 
fiscal year may be less than half a million dollars. This is 
a nuisance tax; it is a tax that falls directly and entirely 
upon the consumer; and it does not seem to me, in view of 
the trivial amount collected, that the tax ought to be retained 
in the bill. 

There is already a very heavy tax upon art which is im- 
ported into this country for resale. This section proposes, in 
addition to the importation tax, to put a tax upon sales made 
by dealers in art. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understood the 
Senator to say that works of art are taxed under the tariff 
law. I am under the impression that they are admitted free. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When they are purchased 
for an educational, public, or a religious institution they are 
admitted free. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that that 
clause was put in the tariff law subsequently to the Demo- 
cratic tariff act. The tariff act of 1913 contained a clause 
for the first time exempting from taxation original works of 
art, but copies and replicas made purely for purposes of com- 
merce were taxed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, And the latter class con- 
stitute the great bulk of such importations, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is true, but as to original art or 
ancient art the act of 1913 placed them on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Alabama 
will correct me if I may not state the facts, but according to 
my recollection there was no sales tax in any previous revenue 
law since 1913 upon art until the act of 1921. Am I correct 
about that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, art is educa- 
tional and cultural. All of the arguments are in favor of the 
removal of the tax and none against it. Art is not a luxury like 
jewelry or sporting goods or perfumes and cosmetics or musical 
instruments or fancy dresses and furs or automobiles and pleas- 
ure yachts or wines or liquors and eigars. Art is no more a 
luxury than education is a luxury, or than religion is a luxury, 
or than science is a luxury. 

As education and science are not taxed, and should not be 
taxed; so art should not be taxed. To tax art is in effect to tax 
institutions engaged in educational work. Art knows no coun- 
try and its cultivation should be as free as can possibly be made. 

Since its imposition the tax has operated so very injuriously 
in the sale of art objects as to greatly reduce the amount of 
business done, Evidence was given even two years ago of the 
ruin it had wrought during the first three months of the opera- 
tion of the tax, showing that six of the largest art houses in the 
United States had suffered a loss of three-quarters of their busi- 
ness, while smaller firms showed a corresponding decrease. So 
harmful has the tax been to them that the Government not 
only realized but a very small amount therefrom but actually 
endangered a legitimate industry. Thus from both points of 
view—that of decreased revenue aceording to the Government, 
and the art welfare of the Nation—the tax has been destructive 
in its effect. The English and French Governments were wiser, 
for not only during the war but even afterwards they encour- 
aged and protected art, and the evidence is that these Govern- 
ments have considered such a tax hurtful, impracticable, and 
not sufficiently productive of revenue. 

In all matters of taxation the question should be not merely 
how many dollars are involved but the nature of the occupation 
proposed to be taxed, 
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Hundreds of millions of dollars a year are expended in this 
country on education and science. It would be a monstrous 
thing to tax education and science. It would be a barbarous 
thing because it would be a tax upon science, a tax upon culture, 
a tax upon civilization. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senate for a few moments, I should like to say a 
few words in favor of the motion made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, to strike this clause from the pending bill. I 
recognize, of course, that every government must raise revenue 
in order that it may live, but we exercise a discretion in the 
jeyying of taxation. Any Senator who would rise in his seat on 
the fleor of the Senate and propose to levy a tax on education 
would be driven from the floor by the scorn of his colleagues. 
We realize that the onward march of civilization must go for- 
ward sustained by the education of the youth of the land, and 
instead of taxing education we make great appropriations, and 
properly make them, to advance the education of the masses of 
the American citizenship. 

Education does not consist solely in teaching a child how to 
read and to write and to figure in arithmetic, nor does it 
consist solely in pursuing those branches of education to the 
higher degrees of learning. Moral education is taught at the 
knee of the mother. Education is taught in the clearing house 
and in the streets, The high morals of a nation do not come 
out of schoolbooks, and neither, as a rule, does the advance in 
science or in art come from the schoolroom or the schoolbook. 
We teach the child, it may be, in the schoolroom the principle 
on which science may be based and instruct him as to the learn- 
ing of the past; but we know that many of the great ad- 
vances in science have come from the discoveries of men who 
did not have collegiate educations. Opportunity to see and 
learn and visualize is education. 

We are a new Nation. We have carved our way within two 
centuries out of a trackless forest. The conditions that con- 
frouted our ancestors in the early days of this country were the 
battle of life, the battle against the wilderness, the battle 
against privation. It is. only in recent decades that we have 
reached the period in the world’s history where we have the 
time, the leisure, and the opportunity to rise to the high degrees 
of education that ancient Egypt and ancient Greece and ancient 
Rome attained century on century ago. It was but yesterday 
that a great archwologist delivered a lecture in Washington 
displaying pictures of the art of ancient Egypt taken from the 
tomb of a king who had not seen the light of day for 3,300 
years, There were displayed specimens of art in the working 
of gold enamel that would rival anything that could be accom- 
plished by the goldsmith to-day. There we saw—and I had the 
opportunity and pleasure myself last spring of seeing the ob- 
jects after they were taken from that tomb—great alabaster 
vases carved from a single block of marble that have not their 
equal in the eraftsmanship of modern times. 

We know that the architecture of to-day has found nothing 
new in the last century except in convenience; that in ideals 
of beauty and development nothing new has come to us. We 
find that the ideals from which we have constructed this 
great, magnificent building and from which the buildings of 
modern Europe are constructed are adapted from the Greek 
civilization of centuries and centuries ago. How does that hap- 
pen? It comes from generations of people that had opportunity 
and time and education to study works of art and in the pic- 
tures which they saw to dream of beauty and to portray the 
God-given works of nature itself for the education and up- 
building of the civilization of man. 

The development of a love of art in a man’s soul is not 
purely a fad or a fancy; it is not something that is for the 
rich alone; nor is art something merely for decorative purposes. 
The man who realizes and feels what art is builds his soul to 
the higher ideals of living. The great artist never committed 
murder; the great painter is not a man who would be guilty 
of theft. His soul has risen to the higher levels, and he appre- 
ciates the rules that God Almighty established in this world 
for the upbuilding of the soul, the heart, and the spirit of man. 

How ean we expect a generation to learn art and develop 
along the beautiful pathways of art if we are going to close 
the door of opportunity and not give it a chance to visualize the 
‘great works which artists have made and on which art is de- 
veloped? 

I remember once, many years ago, I was standing in the 
Louvre in Paris admiring an ancient picture, a great work of 
art. It was placed in rather a dark alcove. I looked around 
and I saw a little street urchin from the streets of Paris stand- 
ing there absorbed and enrapt in the beauties of that great pic- 
ture, breathing into his soul an inspiration that might make 
him a great artist when he grew up. We can not develop art 
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only in the houses of the rich. The rich man's son often has 
other things to think about instead of the development of art. 
We can not develop art by selecting a particular class to enjoy 
it and study it. One man is born a great mechanic, another a 
piirre engineer, another a great statesman, and another a great 
a 

It is in his soul. God Almighty planted the genius in his 
heart. Man can not make it, but we can afford the aspiring 
soul the opportunity to find the way to become a great artist 
and to lead his country and his people to the high ideals of art 
and civilization. 

Mr. President, when I had the honor of being chairman of a 
great committee of the House of Representatives, more than a 
dozen years ago, and was engaged in writing a tariff bill, I 
advocated and joined my colleagues in putting into that bill for 
the first time a provision placing art on the free list—not com- 
mercial art, but allowing great pictures and great statuary to 
be brought into this country without taxation. In answer to 
what was then proposed it was said, “ You are not taxing the 
rich; they are the ones who buy works of art.” History, how- 
ever, has taught us, Mr. President, that the rich man may buy 
the picture or the statue and bring it into this country for his 
private home, but always within two generations it finds its 
way into the public libraries and public museums and public 
art galleries of the country, where the urchin from the street 
may stand and visualize art and take the initial steps in an edu- 
cation leading to the development of his talent. 

The Committee on Finance again comes before the country 
with a proposal to put a tax on art, because it is hunting 
dollars for taxation—very ineffectively, however, because the 
Senator from Massachusetts has already demonstrated to the 
Senate that the revenue derived from this tax is infinitesimal. 
The tax amounts to nothing but a barrier against art education, 
a barrier against the opportunity in the end for the masses 
of the people of America to acquire an education which will 
enable them to rise to the high ideals of civilization and life. 
I think it is a travesty on legislation that any legislative body 
or any party should find itself so hard driven to conduct the 
Government that it must put a tax on education—for that is 
what a tax on art amounts to, a tax on the opportunity for 
the development of the child of the coming generation—in 
order to obtain the money with which to conduct the Govern- 
ment, I sincerely hope that this clause proposing to tax art 
will be stricken from the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to the provisions of this section: 


There shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, in lieu ef the 
tax imposed by section 902 of the revenue act of 1921, upon sculpture, 
paintings, statuary, art porcelains, and bronzes, sold by any person 
other than the artist, a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the price for 
which so sold. This section shall not apply to the sale of any such 
article (1) to an educational or religious institution or public art 
museum, or (2) by any dealer in such articles to another dealer in 
such articles for resale. 


Mr. President, under those conditions this 5 per cent tax 
is not going to stop one single, solitary man or woman in the 
United States from purchasing these articles—not one. The 
artist that creates the article can sell it, and he does not pay 
any tax whatever. A dealer in such articles may sell them 
to another dealer once, twice, three times, or a dozen times, 
and he pays no tax. The tax applies only to the dealer who 
finally sells the article. 

I want to say to the Senate now that the information that 
I receive is that these articles are sold from dealer to dealer; 
and mest of them, tapestries and paintings, find their way 
ultimately into the homes of the rich, and I agree with the 
Senator from Alabama that within two generations those 
articles will be found in some public institution, and they will 
be found there just the same under the provisions of this law. 
It is only a 5 per cent tax. 

Mr, FLETCHER. How much revenue does it yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. The estimated revenue for 1924 is $750,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. Is not this, in effect, a sales tax on art? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the same as the other taxes of this class. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is only right for me to say to the 
Senator that I have had a great many communications from 
my constituents about this proposed tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt about that. 
them about every tax in this bill, 
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received from our constituents, there is not an item in the 
bill but that would be stricken out. We might as well just 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert nothing, if 
we listened to those communications. 

I know that it is a mighty easy thing to get up on the floor 
of the Senate and ask that taxes be eliminated from the bill 
because somebody wants to be relieved of taxation. I know 
it is popular, but we have to raise taxes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say that while the Senator from 
Utah is sometimes wrong, and I am afraid the majority of 
times he is wrong, he is right in this statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, I have in my office now half a room 
full of letters, I think, and there is not one of them asking 
that the writer be taxed. Every letter asks that the writer be 
relieved of all taxation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I had understood that the sentiment of 
the country was unanimous for the Mellon bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; because it is a reduction of taxes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am surprised that the Senator has had 
a large number of letters protesting against the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. This is not the Mellon 
bill by a long, long way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact that this Is 
the only provision in this bill that imposes a tax upon sales 
by a retailer? Do not all the other provisions impose the tax 
upon the manufacturer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, no. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
bill imposes a tax on the dealer? 

Mr, SMOOT. The jewelry section imposes a tax upon the 
final sale. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is there auy other section 
than jewelry and this? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not call them off just now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But nearly all of the excise 
taxes are imposed on the manufacturer. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in substance. There may be a few other 
items that I can not call to mind just now, but I do recall the 
jewelry section. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, The Senator has in substance stated 
that there has been great unanimity of opinion in favor of the 
Mellon plan. Nevertheless, I want to ask the Senator if it is 
not true that while in his opinion there was great unanimity 
for the plan, nevertheless the individual who was going to be 
taxed under that plan protested just about as loudly as he does 
now? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I have already said. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. He was willing to have the Mellon 
plan, provided he was not in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee for 14 or 15 years, and I want to state that I have never 
seen a tax imposed at the request of any taxpayer. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should like to be 
permitted in a word to express my views regarding this section. 

It is true, as said by the Senator from Utah, that the bill as 
drawn does not levy a tax upon the artist who sells his own 
picture to some one in this country, and it does not levy a tax 
upon the dealer who sells to a dealer in this country. It does 
levy a tax upon any dealer or owner of a picture in Europe or 
elsewhere who sells to any private citizen of this country. 

The effect of the bill is to place an embargo upon the pur- 
chase of works of art by American citizens who buy directly in 
Europe either in person or through an agent or a friend. 

It is a great mistake to assume that only rich people acquire 
works of art by purchase in Europe. It is true that very 
wealthy people, in making art selections, may employ an agent 
to go through the capitals and cities of Europe and buy very 
expensive pictures, and in those cases they nearly always buy 
from collections that have been gathered by art dealers. Oc- 


What other section of this 


casionally they may buy from the artist directly. In many 
instances, of course, they buy through some American dealer; 
and if they buy through an American dealer they escape the 
payment of this tax. i 

When Mr. Frick was making his remarkable collection, which 
he afterwards gave to the public, I am glad to say, if he saw 
fit to buy his pictures through an American dealer he did not 
have to pay any tribute in order to import those works of art 
into America; but if he sent an art dealer over there to make 
the selections for him and that art dealer purchased them over 
there, they would be brought in free of duty under the terms of 
this bill. My opinion is that the very rich, in buying these 
pete SP the ones that are least likely in the end to pay a 
ta: 

We have now, however, tens of thousands, hundreds of 
thousands ef our people constantly crossing the ocean—not 
the very rich, but people of very moderate means, people who 
want to enlarge their horizon by travel. Many thousands of 
them are going to Europe because the soil of Europe has been 
stained with the blood of their sons or their brothers or their 
husbands; and as people go about Europe and see some work 
of art—it may be small, but may be something that is 
beautiful and attractive to them—when they come to the cus- 
tomhouse they must pay a tribute in order to bring it in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, they do not pay the tax at the 
customhouse. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. A work of art that is brought in 
here, unless it is purchased from the artist 

Mr. SMOOT. But this has nothing to do with the importa- 
tion of works of art. This refers to works of art sold in the 
United States. This does not change the tariff on works of 
REA os 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. I think the Senator's 
correction is right. Then that particular part of my remarks 
is inaccurate; but if they go down to a dealer who has made 
these selections and buy from him, then this tax must be paid. 
It is just that much of an embargo upon good taste. 

Mr. President, no man excels me in admiration for the 
great American people, which is in process of being amalga- 
mated into a great American race—a race that will combine 
the bloods of all the members of the white people of the world. 
I should like to see that race, in the process of its development, 
have every advantage which can be gained from the learning, 
the skill, or the culture of the entire world. I would not tax 
the scientifie work which gives to the youth of this land the 
learning of the savants of the world. Nay, Mr. President, if it 
were necessary I should be willing to appropriate the public 
funds to bring that learning into our country for free distri- 
bution; and in a sense we do that through our public-school 
systems, which are supported by general taxation. 

But if scientific work is to be brought in, why should you 
draw the line at work that is the result of artistic genius? 
Why should not that be placed before the eyes of all of our 
people, and particularly before the eyes of the children of this 
land? Why should we not encourage our people to place in 
the niches of their homes the choicest works of artistie genius 
which their wealth will enable them to command? Why should 
we say to the father of a family or the mother of a family, 
„Before you can hang upon your walls the chiseled dream of 
some great Italian or French master, you must pay a tax to 
the Government”? Why should that parent be required to 
pay a tax for the privilege of placing that object of art in his 
home where his children can look upon it? 

Instead of placing’ an embargo of any kind upon art and its 
distribution, it would be more in consonance with our system 
of civilization and race development if we were to spend money 
to encourage the distribution of works of art so that something 
besides cheap chromos and abortive attempts at art might be 
found in more homes of America. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing that the 
amendment may be agreed to, and that it may go to conference. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further 
amendment as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The following amendments 
have been reserved 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

oe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
ro 
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The reading clerk called the foll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

The Chair desires to state the amendments which have been 
reserved. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I desire to offer an amendment in 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point has not yet been 
reached where amendments may be offered. The Senator will 
be recognized a little later. 

Amendments have been reserved, on page 31, beginning in line 
23; on page 34, page 52, page 174, page 195, and page 231. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this morning while the bill was 
in Committee of the Whole I offered an amendment to a com- 
mittee amendment found on page 237, and the chairman of the 
Finance Committee suggested that he would be giad if I would 
not press it then, but offer it when the bill reached the Senate, 
and I agreed to do so. I desire to have the right reserved to 
offer that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be in order after action 
on the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. With- 
out objection, the amendments agreed to as in Committee of the 
Whole and not reserved will be concurred in. The question 
now is upon the first amendment reserved, which the Secretary 
will state. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that we vote first 
upon the telegraph and telephone message tax, which was re- 
served, found on page 174, for the reason that following action 
on that amendment five or six hundred changes will have to be 
made in enrolling the bill, and if we vote upon it at this time 
the enrolling clerk can go right on with his work, All I ask 
now is that we first vote on the telegraph and telephone mes- 
sage amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that there may be notice to Senators who 
are interested in other amendments, I ask now that immediately 
after we take a. vote on the telegraph and telephone message 
amendment-the amendment relating to the surtaxes be the next 
one considered. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is all right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the second 
yote be upon the surtax amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to that re- 
quest? The Chair hears none. The Senator from Utah offers 
an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 174, after line 21, insert: 

TITLE IV.—TAX ON TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE MESSAGES 

Sec. 400, There shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, in Meu 
of the taxes imposed by section 500 of the revenue act of 1921— 

(a) In the case of each telegraph, telephone, cable, or radio dispatch, 
message, or conversation, which originates within the United States, 
and for the transmission of which the charge is more than 14 cents 
and not more than 50 cents, a tax of 5 cents; and if the charge is 
more than 50 cents, a tax of 10 cents: Provided, That only one pay- 
ment of such tax shall be required, notwithstanding the lines or sta- 
tions of one or more persons are used for the transmission of such dis- 
pa teh, message, or conversation; and 

(b) A tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the amount paid to any tele- 
graph or telephone company for any leased wire or talking circuit spe- 
cial service furnished. This subdivision shall not apply to the amount 
paid for so much of such service as is utilized (1) in the collection 
and dissemination of news through the public press, or (2) in the con- 
duct, by a common carrier or telegraph or telephone company, of its 
business as such; 

(e) No tax shall be imposed under this section upon any payment re- 
ceived for services rendered to the United States or to any State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia. The right to exemption under 
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this subdivision shall be evidenced in such manner as the commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may by regulation prescribe. 

(d) Under regulations prescribed by the commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, refund shall be made of the proportionate part 
of the tax collected under subdivison (c) or (d) of section 500 of the 
revenue act of 1918 on tickets or mileage books purchased and only 


partially used before January 1, 1922. 


Sec. 401. The taxes imposed by section 400 shall be paid by the per- 
son paying for the services or facilities rendered. 

Sec. 402. (a) Each person receiving any payments referred to in sec- 
tion 400 shall collect the amount of the tax, if any, imposed by such 
section from the person making such payments, and shall make monthly 
returns under oath, in duplicate, and pay the taxes so collected to the 
collector of the district in which the principal office or place of business 


1s located, 


(b) Any person making a refund of any payment upon which tax 
is collected under this section may repay therewith the amount of the 
tax collected on such payment; and the amount so repaid may be cred- 
ited against amounts included in any subsequent monthly return. 

(e) The returns required under this section shall contain such infor- 
mation, and be made at such times and in such manner, as the commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may by regulation prescribe. 

(d) The tax shall, without assessment by the commissioner or notice 
from the collector, be due and payable to the collector, at the time so 
fixed for filing the return. If the tax is not paid when due, there shall 
be added as part of the tax interest at the rate of 1 per cent a month 
from the time when the tax became due until paid. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is this a committee amendment or is it an 
individual amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is a committee amendment 
which was defeated in Committee of the Whole and is now 
proposed in the Senate by the Senator from Utah. It was 
originally reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment which I now offer was a 
committee amendment originally and is existing law word 
for word. It produces $34,000,000 of revenue. 

Mr. SMITH. Is the entire amendment a reproduction of 
existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Word for word. i 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Mr, President, I recognize the fact 
that we need revenue, and I appreciate the motive which in- 
spired the chairman of the committee to propose to reinsert into 
the bill the provision laying a tax upon telephone and telegraph 
messages which the House had struck out of the old law. 

A tax upon means of communication between the people of 
the United States is about the last thing that we ought to: 
levy. Unless we are forced to levy it by necessity we should 
not levy such a tax. Telegraph rates are high enough now. 
When a man has to pay 10 cents in addition to the present 
rate, it becomes a burden upon communication, a burden upon 
the dissemination of knowledge, a direct burden upon business. 
The House of Representatives believed that we could get along 
without this tax. I would like to see it taken out. .I would 
like to see the tax taken off of every avenue of transportation 
in the United States including not only the transportation 
of ideas, but the transportation of articles and of individuals. 

It seems to me that taxes of this character are the most 
burdensome and the most. irksome that are made. Telegrams 
are not matters of luxury. ‘They are practically always mat- 
ters of necessity and generally of some acute necessity. The 
truth of the matter is, in my judgment, that the telegraph 
companies ought to be compelled to reduce their rates or they 
ought to be compelled to pay the tax. 

Mr. BORAH,. How would the Senator do that? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We could reduce the rate very 
easily if we had nerye enough to do it, but we seem never to 
have had-it. We can take off the tax now proposed, and that 
would amount automatically to that much of a reduction to 
the people of the United States who have to use the telegraph. 


It would not, of course, put the revenue into the Treasury which 


the Senator in charge of the bill thinks is necessary and which 
the House of Representatives thought was not necessary, 

I think we can get along without this tax. When a man has 
to Say 50 cents for a telegram a short distance in the country 
and we add 10 cents tax on top of that, I believe we are put- 
ting on an unnecessary burden. In the rapid interchange of 
ideas and the rapid transaction of business the telegraph is 
becoming more and more essential. We ought to make it easy 
and cheap and give the people the benefit of this convenience 
if it is possible to do so without burdening them with this tax. 
I think it would be much better if we would get our revenue 
from some other source rather than from a tax on telegrams, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. The 
Chair will state that a vote “ yea” means to put the tax upon 
telegraph and telephone messages, and a vote “nay” means to 
take it off. The yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. LENROOT's name was 
called). I was requested to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin {Mr. Lenzoor] is absent on account of illness. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] to the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Greene] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent on 
account of illness. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] is paired with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. MCCORMICK]. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 61—as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Borah Ernst Lodge Spencer 
Brandegee Fess McLean Stanfield 
Bursum Fletcher pupper Wadsworth 
Colt avonne Phipps Warren 
Cummins Jones, Was Reed, Pa. Watson 
Cur Ing Smoot 
NAYS—61 
Adams Frazier McKellar Shields 
Ashurst George McKinley Shipstead 
Ball Gerry Mea Simmons 
Bayard Glass Mayfield Smith 
Brookhart Hale Moses Stephens 
Broussard Harreld Neely Sterling 
Bruce Harris Norbeck Swanson 
Cameron Harrison Norris Trammell 
Capper Heflin Oddie Underwood 
Copeland Howell Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson, Calif. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Johnson, Minn. Ralston Weller 
Din Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Willis 
Edge Kendrick eed, i 
Fernald Keyes Robinson 
Ferris Ladd Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—12 

Caraw: Elkins Lenroot Shortridge 
8 Greene McCormick Stanley 

wards La Follette Owen Wheeler 


So Mr. Smoor’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the wnanimous-con- 
sent agreement the next question is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the surtax section on page 34, line 4, which the Secre- 
tary will report. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 34, strike out lines 5 to 24, 
inclusive, strike out all of pages 35, 36, 37, and on page 38, 
lines 1 to 8, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof section 211 (a). 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as a substitute for the amend- 
ment agreed to in Committee of the Whole, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah offers 
a substitute for the amendment as agreed to in Committee of 
the Whole, which the Secretary will report. 

The Reaping CLERK. It is proposed on page 34 to strike out 
lines 5 to 24, inclusive, all of pages 35 to 37, inclusive, and 
lines 1 to 8, inclusive, on page 38, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Src. 211 (a) In lieu of the tax imposed by section 211 of the 
revenue act of 1921, but in addition to the normal tax imposed by 
section 210 of this act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for 
each taxable year upon the net income of every individual a surtax 
equal to the sum of the following: 

“One per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$10,000 and does not exceed $12,000; 

“Two per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$12,000 and does not exceed $14,000; 

“Three per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$14,000 and does not exceed $16,000; 

“Four per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$16,000 and does not exceed 818,000; 

„Five per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$18,000 and does not exceed $20,000 ; 

“Six per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$20,000 and does not exceed $22,000; 

“Seven per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$22,000 and does not exceed $24,000; 

“Bight per cent of the amount by which the net Income exceeds 
$24,000 and does not exceed $28,000; 


“Nine per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$28,000 and does not exceed $32,000; 

Ten per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$32,000 and does not exceed $36,000; 

Eleven per cent of the amount by which the net income 
$36,000 and does not exceed $40,000; 

“Twelve per cent of the amount by which the net income 
$40,000 and does not exceed $44,000; 

“ Thirteen per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$44,000 and does not exceed $48,000; 

“Fourteen per cent of the amount by which the net income 
$48,000 and does not exceed $52,000; 

“Fifteen per cent of the amount by which the net income 
$52,000 and does not exceed $56,000; 

“ Sixteen per cent of the amount by which the net income 
$56,000 and does not exceed 860,000; 

“Seventeen per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$60,000 and does not exceed $64,000; 

“ Highteen per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$64,000 and does not exceed $68,000; 

Nineteen per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$68,000 and does not exceed $72,000; 

“Twenty per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$72,000 and does not exceed $76,000; 

“Twenty-one per cent of the amount by which the net income ex- 
ceeds $76,000 and does not exceed $80,000 ; 

“Twenty-two per cent of the amount by which the net Income ex- 
ceeds $80,000 and does not exceed $84,000; 

“Twenty-three per cent of the amount by which the net income ex- 
ceeds $84,000 and does not exceed $88,000; 

“Twenty-four per cent of the amount by which the net income ex- 
ceeds $88,000 and does not exceed $92,000; 

“Twenty-five per cent of the amount by which the net income ow- 
ceeds $92,000 and does not exceed $96,000 ; 

“Tenty-six per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$96,000 and does not exceed $100,000 ; 

“Twenty-seven per cent of the amount by which the net income ex- 
ceeds $100,000 and does not exceed $150,000; 

“Twenty-eight per cent of the amount by which the net income ex- 
ceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $200,000 ; 

“Twenty-nine per cent of the amount by which the net income ex- 
ceeds $200,000 and does not exceed $250,000 ; 

“Thirty per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$250,000 and does not exceed $300,000; and 

“Thirty-two per cent of the amount by which the net income ex- 
ceeds $300,000." 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word. This amendment is 
a substitute for the amendment which has been agreed to as in 
Committee of the Whole, which was offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Susmons]. The maximum rate im- 
posed is 32 per cent. The Senate has already voted on a 25 
per cent rate and has rejected a maximum rate of 25 per cent. 
In the amendment I now offer the tax is so arranged in brackets 
that it will raise the same amount of revenue as would the 
House provision. I do not think that I care about going into a 
discussion of the amendment any further. 

Mr. SMITH. What is the maximum rate imposed? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 32 per cent. It will do no good to dis- 
cuss the question all over again. I think there has been suffi- 
debate upon it, and I ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I was unable to 
follow the proposal of the Senator from Utah. The Senator 
has stated that this amendment, if adopted, will raise the same 
amount of revenue as would the House provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On what brackets does the 
amendment propose to raise the additional amount, and on 
what brackets is the revenue proposed to be reduced? 

Mr. SMOOT. The increase begins after the income gets 
above $64,000. Between the bracket of $64,000 and $92,000 
there is very little increase. When the income reaches $92,000 
the rate advances to 25 per cent, the same as the Mellon 
rate on the highest brackets, and between $96,000 and $100,000 
it is 26 per cent, which is 1 per cent increase; between $100,000 
and $150,000 there is 1 per cent increase; between $150,000 and 
$200,000 there is a 1 per cent increase; between $200,000 and 
$250,000 there is a 1 per cent increase; between $250,000 and 
$300,000 there is a 1 per cent increase; and there is a 1 per 
cent increase on all over $300,000, 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
‘from Utah ff his amendment has been printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
amination? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will hand the Senator the copy I have. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ‘think the amendment should have been 
Printed. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ‘is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I gave notice yesterday of 
my intention to offer this farm-relief measure, the so-called 
MeNary-Haugen bill, as an «amendment to the pending revenue 
bill, which was known as the Mellon plan before the many 
changes were adopted by the Senate. I explained at that time 
that it was the only prompt way we could get a vote on such 
a farm-rélief measure as is proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], because that measure embraces a tariff 
feature; in other words, it is classed as a revenue bill, which, 
under the Constitution, must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Therefore, if the bill is to be considered in the 
Senate In its present form, it must be considered as an amend- 
ment or a rider to this revenue bill; otherwise, It must have 
first consideration in the House, It is a proper subject, how- 
ever, to come before the Senate when we have revenue meas- 
ures pending; it is perfectly logical to attach it to a bill like 
this. It is strictly within the rules and is within the estab- 
‘lished customs of the Senate to do so. I wish now to address 
the Senate briefly on the measure which I propose to offer as 
an amendment—or rider—to the pending revenue bill. I must 
offer the amendment before the final vote is taken on the bill. 

Mr. President, the question is often asked, Why should the 
farmer have something special?” We often hear it said, The 
Jaw of supply and demand should regulate all these inequali- 
ties in prices.“ We all agree that it should; there is no sounder 
declaration than that the law of supply and demand should 
regulate, but if it falls to regulate, then what is the answer? 
We have seen many articles in newspapers and magazines 
written by men, experts in their line—men of standing in the 
‘business world—attempting to show that the McNary-Haugen 
bill is not founded on a sound policy. Tou will notice those 
articles always start with the premise that the law of supply 
and demand should govern. If the premise is wrong, the whole 
argument falls. These articles are written without admitting 
the plain outstanding and well-known facts with which every 
Northwest farmer is famillar—facts.of which every intelligent 
person should take notice. 0 

LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND NULLIVIED 

Does the law of supply and demand regulate the freight 
charges on the farmer's shipments? Does this law regulate the 
price of his farm implements? If so, how does it happen they 
fre at the peak prices now, when the demand is the lowest? 
Does the law of supply and demand regulate the price of gaso- 
dine and other petroleum products, or of coal, or of steel? 

Mr. President, every Senator here recognizes and admits the 
fact that the law of supply and demand has been set aside by 
strong business organizations that fix prices arbitrarily, with- 
out regard to the wish or welfare of consumer or producer. 
Organized labor has not been able to resist the temptation of 
taking a good many things Into its own hands, It also has an 
many cases set aside the law-of supply and demand. Human 
nature is very much alike in all groups, but even the Govern- 
ment itself, through laws and regulations, has entered the price- 
fixing field, especially in its dealings with the transportation 
problem, and also in its tariff legislation. 

TARIFF HELPS A FEW FARMERS 

It is true that some incidental effort has been made to in- 
clude the farmer in tariff legislation,.and the tariff has been 
helpful to the woolgrower, the flax grower, and a few others. 
But the producer of the staple products.of the land has only been 
‘benefited in a very small degree by the so-called protective 
‘tariff, because in most cases he sells his surplus abroad and 
comes into competition with world prices. He competes with 
the cheap labor and the cheap land of the world. If it is a 
sound principle that American labor shall not be compelled to 
eompete with the cheaper foreign labor, then it is just as 
sound to say that the American farmer shall be protected 
against the same unfair competition. If we have been right 
in our effort to provide a higher standard of living for the 
American citizen than others, why should the farmer be ex- 
cluded from those blessings and benefits? 

The law of supply and demand does function as to what the 
farmer sells, but it exerts no important influence upon what he 


Are there copies of it available for ex- 


purchases. He sells ‘in a cheap market and buys in a high 


market, His dollar is below par. Conditions are not normal 
as long as he can not exchange a day’s labor with anybody. 

The prewar purchasing power is about two-thirds of what 
it was in the so-called normal times before the war. We have 
lately been advised that it is on the rise. This conclusion is 
reached by comparing the average value of all farm products, 
and owing to a'temporary high price of cotton the average has 
‘risen à little. But the cotton section comprises only a small 
part of this country, and owing to the attack by the boll weevil 
the production has been greatly diminished. 


WASHINGTON’S REPLY TO FARMERS 


Two or three years ago ‘Washington was quite ‘perplexed as 
to What reply to make to the farmer when he asked Congress 
to give attention to his situation. There was no ready reply 
at that time, but ‘Washington is ingenious also. It was quite 
important to reply to this request in some diplomatic and plausi- 
ble way. A stock answer ‘has been developed. ‘When the 
farmer now turns to Washington for relief he is told: “This 
is an easy mutter; we have ‘it already for \you—the ‘answer is 
cooperative marketing. It is the cure for all your ills, and 
you can do it yourself, so why bother us with it when it is 
all in your hands?” This statement is supported by the ‘argu- 
‘ment that cooperative organizations and cooperative marketing 
have in many instances been of value to the producer, as, for 
instance, preducers of fruits on the west coast and the tobacco 
growers in the Central States, but these are commodities of 
limited production. The cooperative organizations have con- 
trolled not only the marketing but also the production, The 
areas covered have been comparatively small. The problems 
have not been international nor even nation-wide in their scope; 
they have really been local in their character. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


We overlook the fact that even among farmers generally 
there haye been cooperative organizations and cooperative mar- 
keting for generations, more or ‘less successful, but successful 
in a small way—successful in getting a trifle more for the 
product by cutting in two the charges of the middleman. This 
does not necessarily result in a fair price for the producer. 

Cooperative buying is by no means unknown on the Great 
Plains. Hundreds of organizations have been formed. Many 
of them have been successful, but successful in a small way, 
as the possibilities of great savings were not within their reach. 

Can anyone tell me how cooperation is going to restore the 
farmer's pre-war purchasing power? In fact, no one has 
been bold enough yet to assert that it would. Let us not waste 
our time on the minor and less important matters. Let us con- 
sider the whole question in a broad and in a fair way. 

I-do not want to minimize the importance of farm organiza- 
tions, and especially cooperative organizations, for I think 
much good will come from them. Maybe the most important 
of all is that the farmer learns to study the producing and 
marketing problems—learns gradually to adapt his production 
to the need of the market. It will lead him to produce less 
wheat, of which there is a surplus; more wool and more flax, 
large quantities of which are imported from foreign lands. 
But everybody concedes that nation-wide cooperative organiza- 
tions will develop more slowly in this country than in Europe, 
not only on account of the great size of the country but the 
Sparse settlement and the distance between individual farms 
is also a retarding influence, not to-mention the fact that the 
American farmer is more of an individualist than the Euro- 
pean farmer. We admire him for this; it is one of the qualities 
that has made him courageous, progressive, and self-reliant 
but it also makes the European kind of cooperation much more 
dificult to reach. ; 

‘Those who insist that cooperation will solve all these troubles 
ignore the well-known traits of human nature and the piain 
facts that are so outstanding that no one needs to be misled. 
The McNary-Haugen bill has been brought forth in an effort to 
have the Government help the farmers cooperate in the sale of 
his products, in an effort to secure for him a pre-war ratio price. 

It would also be fair to state that the McNary-Haugen Dill 
aims at giving the farmers the same benefit of the Republican 
protective tariff policy as is given to other citizens of the 
eountry—no more, no less, Can anyone say that this request is 
unfair? 

Cooperative marketing and cooperative organizations are 
promising. The adjustment of our production to meet the 
domestic market is also important, but relief along these lines 
will come too slow to prevent the disaster that is near at hand. 

Mr. President, I share the view so often expressed by public 
men, that the American farmer can not exist in a free-trade or 
in an unprotected market. We have gone through two periods 
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of this kind within my memory. I do not agree with the men 
who belong to that school of political thought, that it is to the 
farmer’s advantage to do his trading in a foreign market. 
This plan was fairly successful in the earlier history of our 
country. Crops were raised on virgin soil that was highly pro- 
tected. The cost of operation was low in the days when farm 
labor was poorly paid and living a miserable existence. Agri- 
culture did survive under that policy and made considerable 
progress, but the situation is different now. There was, of 
course, some advantage in buying our manufactured goods 
from a cheap foreign market, but we afterwards came to 
realize that it was of more importance to have a domestic 
market; that it was to our advantage to have the manufac- 
tured goods produced at home in order that the producer and 
the consumer would be closer together. Great encouragement 
was given to industrial developments. They have added greatly 
to the wealth and population of this country. But a different 
condition exists than even 10 years ago; new problems have 
arisen that must be met courageously. It is no answer to say 
in criticism of this bill that it ventures into new fields, for the 
bill is intended te meet conditions that are entirely new. Of 
necessity new remedies are proposed. 

There is one outstanding difficulty that this bill seeks to 
remedy. It recognizes the plain fact that the farmer does not 
share in the prosperity of the country; that he does not get the 
same for his service as others. He can not exchange a day’s 
labor with the factory hand, with the store clerk, with the rail- 
road engineer, the conductor, nor with the section boss; no, not 
even with the section hand. He gets less for a day’s work than 
his own hired help or the domestic help employed in his home, 
for they get a living. 


PARMER’S ANNUAL INCOME $600 


The average farmer has been running behind for three years. 
The cost of producing his commodities is greater than what his 
sales amount to. I repeat conditions are not normal as long as 
the farmer can not exchange a day's labor with anybody. 
Naturally you ask to what extent is he handicapped? To what 
extent does he fall behind? I took the question up with the 
Census Bureau more than a year ago. I inquired as to what 
the farmer's earnings really were, and I received the following 
reply: ; 

Bon. FETkR NORBECK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran SENATOR: Replying to your letter of July 27, the Bureau 
of the Census does not compile statistics of individual incomes. 

The only general statistics of income which are published by the 
Government are those issued by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
based ou reports concerning personal income tax, and these, of course, 
relate only to incomes large enough to be subject to the tax. 

Concerning the farmers’ income, in 1916 there was prepared and 
issued by the Office of Farm Management, Department of Agriculture, a 
bulletin (No. 746) on the Farmers’ Income by Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser. 
This bulletin showed that the wages of the average farmer are about 
$600, composed of about $200 in cash and about $400 supplied by the 
farm. This is the best thing I know of on that subject. 

Regrettiug that I am unable to refer you to any more recent or com- 
plete statistics, I am, 

Very truly yours, : 

Joskrn A. HILL, 

Assistant to the Director. 


This, of course, is not the average for any one State; it is 
the average for all the States, or, rather, for all the farmers 
in the United States. It shows that when the farmer has paid 
his taxes, his hired help, his insurance, paid for his fuel and 
other supplies, that he has left $200. But you will note the 
bureau designates the income as $600, because they say there 
is an advantage of living on the farm. They have charged the 
farmer up with $400 for the privilege of living on the farm. 
They find that he has free water, out of his well; that is true, 
and the people in the cities pay for their water. He has free 
house rent, living in his own home. He gets something out of 
his garden; he kills a fowl or a pig once in a while. The Goy- 
ernment has compiled statistics on thousands and thousands of 
cases; it has figured out that when it is all told that this 
direct benefit is worth $400 to the farmer. Therefore, while 
his cash income is $200 his earnings are only $600. Is that too 
much? What do you say? Why, Mr. President, all that the 
MeNary-Haugen bill attempts to do is to put the farmer back 
to that basis. That is all that American agriculture is asking 
for in this measure. The farmer wants to get back to a point 
where he and his family can have $200 for a year’s labor and 
$400 advantage out of occupying the farm. If we get back to 
that, we are back to normal, because these statistics were gath- 
ered in normal times, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORBECK. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Were those statistics gathered in 1921? 

Mr. NORBECK. No; the date of the investigation was 
1916, as shown by the letter; the figures are based upon the 
year 1909. I have investigated this matter and I find that 
prices in 1909 correspond very closely to the average for the 
period 1905 to 1914; in other words, the pre-war period. It 
is only two points lower than 1913—two points, which would 
approximate a couple of per cent. Therefore it is those very 
conditions that we are.trying to bring back by the adoption of 
the proposed McNary-Haugen bill. 


GOVERNMENT TOOK BILLIONS AWAY FROM THE WHEAT FARMER 


But, Mr. President, the northwestern farmer has an extra 
claim, for when the war was on, he was discriminated against 
very closely by his own Government. They did not go to the 
cotton farmer of the South and say, We are going to bring 
down the price of cotton and hold it down.” They did not go to 
the sugar producer of the West and say, “ We are going to do 
that to you.” They did not go to the Corn Belt and say, We 
are going to bring down the price of corn.“ They did not go to 
the manufacturer of the East and say, “ You will have to put 
a lower price on your product.” But they went to the wheat 
farmer of the Northwest and said, “ You will have to do two 
things to help win the war: “ You will have to take a lower 
price and you will have to produce more.” So it happened 
that under the threat of Government price fixing wheat dropped 
from $3.45 in May, 1917, to $2.72 on the 30th of August. Then 
again a drop of 52 cents a bushel on September 1, when 
the Government price went into effect. A price was estab- 
lished at $2.20 for certain high grades in the central mar- 
per This meant approximately $2 per bushel to the average 
armer, 

How much did they take away from the wheat farmer? 
Nobody knows, because we do not know to what height the 
price would have gone had it been permitted the same free 
play in the American market that was given to the commodities ' 
of other sections. But I have made an estimate that the loss 
to the wheat farmer was around $6,000,000,000.. This is just 
an estimate, of course. But we have another basis for fixing 
the loss. We can take the difference between the price fixed 
by the Government and the price that prevailed on the market 
previous to the price fixing, and you will have a couple of 
billion dollars which you all will admit this Government owes 
to the wheat farmer. 

The unfairness of the Government was carried even further, 
for when a Goyernment corporation was formed for the pur- 
pose of handling the wheat it became practically impossible to 
deal elsewhere. We found that this Government monopoly 
operated at a great profit. They admit having made a profit 
of more than $50,000,000. This large sum of money was taken 
away from the American farmer and put in the Treasury of 
the United States. It was in effect an extra and unlawful tax 
upon that farmer who was already working under the unfair 
and arbitrary price regulations of his own Government, 

NORBECK-BURTNESS BILL 


Mr. President, a few weeks ago there was before this body 
for consideration the so-called Norbeck-Burtness bill, more 
properly known as the “Coulter plan.” It originated with the 
farmers of the Northwest, especially North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, and Montana. 

No class in the whole country responded more readily to the 
appeal of our Government than did the wheat farmer. He 
understood his farming conditions well; he needed no tutor. 
He was not only aware of the benefits of diversification, but 
he realized its absolute necessity. He had already substantially 
reduced his wheat area and materially increased his livestock 
holdings in the years preceding the war, as will be shown in the 
table on page 139 of the hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. But the Government said, “ more 
wheat,” so he sold his hogs, he sold his cattle, he sold his sheep. 
He invested the money in plows, harrows, binders, tractors, 
and trucks. His compliance with the Government suggestion 
was 100 per cent. 

Neither did the farmer complain of the fact that an effective 
propaganda was inaugurated to reduce the domestic consump- 
tion of wheat. 

The Government succeeded in weaning our people away from 
wheat. Had it not been for the increased acreage and the de- 
creased consumption, due directly to governmental orders, we 
would not now be exporting a surplus product. The farmer 
would have been selling all his products in a protected mar- 
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ket, for he would be supplying the domestic market only. He 
would be selling his wheat at a profit instead of at a loss, 

The Norbeck-Burtness bill did not provide that the $6,000,- 
000,000 that the farmer lost by the Government refusing him a 
free and open market, when every other industry was accorded 
one, should be paid back to him. Nor did it provide that he 
should be reimbursed for the $2,000,000,000 that was lost on 
account of the Government lowering the price of his wheat 
from the actual market to a lower fixed price. It did not even 
provide that the more than $50,000,000 abstracted from him 
by the Government Grain Corporation should be returned to 
the farmer’s pocket. The bill simply provided that the money 
taken away from the farmers in the, form of profit by the 
Grain Corporation should be loaned to them on five years’ time 
at 6 per cent interest for the purpose of helping them get back 
to the diversification they enjoyed before the Government inter- 
ference, 

But the Members in this Chamber sald, “ No; this is ventur- 
ing into new fields. It is theoretically unsound—let the law of 
supply and demand take care of the farmers.” This was the 
answer he received when he came before this Congress and 
asserted that there was not one bank in fifty that could loan 
him a few hundred dollars with which to buy some milk 
cows—no; not even to those farmers who had ample security 
to put up. 

1 want to say to the Members on the Republican side of the 
Chamber that the worst times we knew of in the Northwest 
were along in the nineties—18M and 1895—when we hauled our 
wheat to market and sold it at 48 cents a bushel. That has 
been a nightmare with us ever since. We speak of those times 
as the “Grover Cleveland times,” and we hope they will never 
come back. But in those days we could take a hundred bushels 
of that cheap wheat to town and buy a wagon with it. To-day 
it takes nearly 150 bushels to buy a wagon, and other prices 
are in proportion. There is no use in talking to the farmer of 

the West about bad times he had 30 years ago. I say to 
you frankly that they were bad, but present times are worse, 
beeause the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar has almost 
vanished on account of the high cost of every commodity and 
every service. 

Mr. President, a great many objections have been raised to 
this bill—most of them by selfish interests, which enjoy some 
advantage under existing conditions, but sometimes by well- 
intentioned theorists, who find that this bill does not fall in 
line with their preconceived ideas of what is sound; so many 
of them express concern that it will not be to the advantage 
of the farmer. They say it will lead to overproduction and 
lower prices in the world market, and thereby defeat its very 
purpose. But if it does this, who will suffer but the American 
farmer, for whose benefit it is designed? But Doctor Brand, 
the consulting specialist in marketing, Department of Agricul- 
ture, has convinced me that there is a very slight danger of an 
increased production in wheat. Very little additional acreage is 
available, and the average production per acre keeps falling off 
from year to year. It would, however, be easy to place a provi- 
sion in this bill that would avoid this very danger. If you feel 
there is any danger on this score you can guard against it by 
giving the governing board, provided for in the bill, the right to 
discriminate against—or, in other words, to penalize those 
individuals, those communities, or those States that increased 
the production by increased acreage. This is very simple and 
would have the hearty cooperation of the farmer when he knew 
that an effective plan was proposed, 

Another objection has been raised, namely, that we can only 
dispose of a certain quantity of our farm products in the world 
market; and that if we attempted more, it might be resented 
and lead to retaliation in the form of high import duties by 
foreign countries. There is no serlous danger connected with 
this, for it is entirely within the discretion of the governing 
board how much to export. They have authority to adopt and 
follow sensible and businesslike plans. It is not to the farmer’s 
advantage to market an unusual large crop in a very short 
time, nor not even necessary in 12 months. If in some year a 
crop is exceptionally large, it can be and will be held in ware- 
houses at the risk of the American farmer, whose money is 
inyested in same. The surplus can be distributed gradually. 
There will be no need of dumping. If any Senator feels that 
the bill does not sufficiently guard against that, it can easily 
be strengthened. 

The objection is also raised that it takes money out of the 


Treasury. It need not take a dollar out of the Treasury, for 


authority can be given the governing board to borrow the 
money on the credit of the Government. But, anyhow, there 
was $50,000,000 in the Treasury which rightfully belonged to 


the American farmer—and which would have been there yet 
had this sum not been used for other purposes. This reimburse- 
ment to the farmers will take care of a considerable percentage 
of the necessary capital. 

Then, again, others object to doing anything, for they say 
the troubles of the farmer are of his own making—that he has 
speculated in high-priced land during the inflation period and 


that therefore he should pay the penalty. The fair way to 
state this matter would be to say that some farmers did specu- 
late and that they have paid the penalty; the percentage is 
small. I am thoroughly familiar with conditions in my own 
State and am certain that not over one-fifth of the farmers come 
In that class, They have already paid the penalty—there is not 
much we can do for them; therefore, let us talk about the other 
80 per cent who are now asking for our attention. 

Mr. President, the other day I saw an article by a Washing- 
ton correspondent discussing this subject. The statement was 
made that the implement dealers favored the McNary-Haugen 
bill because they were anxious to collect for imprudent sales 
made during the peak of prices. If the correspondent meant 
that all creditors are always anxious to collect, he stated a well- 
known fact. That argument has been used against every 
request of labor for a better wage. It is as old as business 
and, I might say, as old as history. But if anybody thinks that 
implement dealers are going to be able to collect for imprudent 
sales made to the farmer several years ago, they are badly 
mistaken. The debts have been compromised or canceled, er the 
bankruptey courts have taken care of that. It is really now a 
question whether the farmer's earnings will be such that he 
will be able to keep the American factories going and keep 
American labor employed, for a large percentage of our fac- 
tories depend on his income for their very success. 

Strenuous objection has been raised to making this bill an 
amendment or rider to another bill. Suddenly that idea has 
become offensive to Senators who have never previously pro- 
tested. It was not offensive in the closing days of the last 
Congress; when three bills, two of which were called agricul- 
tural credit bills, were bunched into one without much regard 
to the subject matter. They came out of conference the last 
day of the session. The Members of this Chamber admitted 
that it was impossible to study the question or to know much 
about it. They had relied on a few so-called experts to prepare 
the legislation. They were assured that there were several 
good things in the composite bill, The idea was offensive to me 
at that time, but I was the only Senator in this Chamber who 
was offended in the least; it got every vote but mine. There 
was no protest against it because it had riders, not even when 
it was the kind of farm relief that was purely a joke. I heard 
no protest when a camouflage farm relief bill was solemnly 
adopted by the Senate. It was all right to have riders, and lots 
of riders, on the bill then, but when we now propose something 
that will be of value to the farmer the objection is raised that 
it is a rider. 

Mr. President, in the case of the revenue bill, yesterday 
innumerable riders were injected every few minutes. There 
was not a protest from a single Senator on either side of the 
Chamber; no one thought it was improper. Why make the 
objections now? 

TOO MANY AUTOMOBILES 


We often hear complaint that the farmer has too many auto- 
mobiles, When the city resident motors through the country 
with a high-priced car he meets the farmer in a jitney—for 
which he paid $400 some five or six years previous—on his way 
from his farm, 10 or 15 miles distant, to the railroad station. 
The jitney is loaded down with milk cans and egg cases. The 
city man says, The farmer must be prosperous; look at him 
driving to town in an automobile.” 

When Washington's avenues are made impassable by auto- 
mobiles owned by Government employees, whose homes are on 
55 lines giving ample service, we hear no criticism of 

8. 

If anyone in the United States has a genuine business rea- 
son for having an automobile it is the farmer. His distances 
aire so great that the time saved in a single year will easily 
pay for half the cost of the kind of machine that farmers gen- 
erally own. They use their machines from three to six or 
eight years. But these critics of the farmer need not worry. 
He has quit automobiles, as the price of automobile stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange will easily prove. The 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce of the United States not 
long ago got out some figures that show very vividly how the 
farmer has been driven from the automobile market. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows how, in a few farming States, since 
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1920 the number of automobiles per thousand persons has 
decreased: 


South Dakota 


North Dakota. 


These figures show the rank from year to year and not the 
number of machines per thousand persons. My own State of 
South Dakota in 1920 ranked first and has dropped to seventh. 
I predict that its showing next year will be a further reflection 
of the agricultural panic that we have been going through. I 
have no doubt that if you could separate the farming sections 

from the industrial sections of the States of the Union you 
would find a condition similar to that which is illustrated by 
the five given above. This much is certain: The 11 Southern 
States are the most purely agricultural States in the Nation. 
They have always been at the foot of the rank in the owner- 
ship of automobiles. If agriculture is so prosperous, and if the 
better price of cotton that has prevailed recently is so signifi- 
cant, it is remarkable that the cotton growers of the South 
have not indulged themselves in more of the things city people 
now consider indispensable. The fact of the matter is that 
while the cotton price has been high, except in a few favored 
territories, the yields have been low on account of the boll 
weevil and the average yield of the whole Cotton Belt has 
been low, so that the total purchasing power of the South has 
not been what a mere consulting of the cotton price would 
indicate. 

FARM INSOLVENCINS 


The Federal reserve bank out in our district, located at Min- 
neapolis, has said that legislation can not help the farmer. 
They also have overlooked the fact that the high costs of 
transportation, of manufactured goods and of service are largely 
the result of governmental actions. And still this reserve bank 
found in 1023 that 17.7 per cent of the farmers in Montana had 
either passed through bankruptcy, were in course of bank- 
ruptey proceeding, or were about to go into bankruptcy, while 
in North Dakota the percentage they published was 10.5 and 
in South Dakota 7.3. These conditions are not confined to the 
Dakotas and the other Northwestern States. They have in the 
last 12 months penetrated more and more into the final diver- 
sified sections of the Corn Belt, which indicates that while 
diversification is highly desirable and in the long run will be 
u help to American agriculture, it needs now some more defi- 
nite relief measure aimed at the very thing that is causing the 
trouble. 

BANK FAILURES 

Last Saturday one of the big banks in our country failed for 
over $5,000,000—the Capital Trust & Savings Bank of St. Paul 
a bank that has loaned money on farms conservatively. and 
helpfully, for many years, a bank whose leading director has 
been so able as to have been made a member in the pust of the 
Federal reserve bank. This week, out at the other end of the 
United States, at El Paso, Tex., the El Paso National Bank 
has failed for over $4,000,000. And so the story goes from 
week to week, with dozens of smaller banks failing all the 
time, of which the newspapers no longer even make mention 
outside of the local community where the injury and loss and 
grief is acutely felt. There have been more bank failures 
in the last 4 years than there were in the previous 15. in 
spite of the fact that that period included three city panics. 

Many other things show what the situation is. Farm labor 
is 62 per cent above pre-war. Interest charges on mortgage 
and personal debt during recent years have consumed between 
three-aevenths and four-sevenths of the total farm income. The 
annual tax bill of the American farmer is estimated at some- 
thing like $678,000,000. This is more than the farm yalue of 
the whole wheat crop for taxes alone. The high taxes are, of 
course, largely a reflection of the higher eost levels, Farmers, 
farm laborers, farmers’ sons, are leaving the farm at a rate 
that can only mean gravely reduced production and a future 
high cost of living, Farmhouses all over the United States are 
standing vacant and deteriorating rapidly, so that probably 
before they can be put into use again they will become un- 
inhabitable, to the great loss of the Nation. At the same time 
cultivated lands are being thrown out of production which will 
be needed again shortly, when it will require years to again 
subdue them and clean out the weeds that so seriously reduce 
the efficiency of production. 

Mr. President, immigration laws, whose desirability we do 
not question, have artificially reduced the supply of labor, so 


that wages are from 150 to 220 per cent of pre-war, varying for 
different trades and industries. Just at the time fhe Federal 
Reserve Board ordered farm deflation, its powerful connections 
used every influence with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and as a result freight rates on most farm products were in- 
creased so that they are now from 55 to 75 per cent above pre- 
war rates. 

Not only are freight rates inordinately high, farm wages 
so high that very few farmers can afford to hire, but the price 
of practically everything the farmer uses is far above the pre- 
war level, while practically everything he sells, except cotton 
and wool, is down to or below the pre-war level. Dimension 
lumber, which in 1914 and 1915 cost $30 per thousand feet, 
now costs $50; shingles that cost $4, now cost $6.50; salt that 
cost $1.50, now costs $3.24; Dlinois coal that cost $5 a ton, now 
costs over $10. And so on with everything else, varying with 
the length of haul and other circumstances. 

The farm price of wheat, which in 1914 was around 85 cents, 
is now only 90 cents, In fact, by reason of a dry season in 
1923 the average price is far below that figure. Oats are only 
a few cents more than they were in 1914. The difference is 
more than eaten up by the mere increase in freight rates. 


OPPOSITION TO FARM BELIEF 


It is a striking fact, Mr. President, that practically all of the 
opposition to farm relief comes from the grain exchanges, cer- 
tain elements in the regular grain trade, the millers, and to 
some extent the packing industry. As one grain dealer re- 
cently put it, who has been opposed to the MeNary-Haugen bill: 


When you brush aside all the foolish arguments the grain men and 
millers advance against this Dill you expose the fact that they are 
afraid their business is going to be hurt, and that while they profess 
an interest in the farmers’ welfare, that interest is lost sight of if 
they fear their own interests are threatened. 


Remember, that this is what a grain man says who opposed 
the bill until it was explained to him. 

When the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry had this 
bill under consideration, everybody was invited to come in and 
criticize or make suggestions. There appeared numerous rep- 
resentatives of farm organizations from all over the country, 
Millers, grain gamblers, and exporters were all given an op- 
portunity to be heard, 

The grain exporters who came before the committee pro- 

tested that this was undue interference with business on the 
part of the Government. They said it might injure the busi- 
ness of the exporter aud work to the detriment of his. numerous 
employees, This witness was asked how many people were 
employed by the grain exporters, Ile repeatedly insisted that 
he did not know how many, but said the number was large, In- 
asmuch as he showed his unwillingness to give any information 
along this line, he was asked how many people he employed, 
and le admitted it was only six or seven—that, as a matter of 
Fae te export trade required the employment of very few 
people. 
I have heard Members of this Chamber give as their reason 
for opposing this bill that the farmers “are not all broke.” 
Fortunately they are not all broke yet; when that point is 
reached, industry will be at a standstill, labor will.be idle, and 
profits in any line of activity will be unknown. Let us hope 
that no such condition will ever arrive. One man who pro- 
tested against the bill wrote me saying that he knew of 
numerous farmers who pay their bills aud pay their taxes.” 
He might haye gone further and said he knew many of them 
who wore shoes in winter aud even in summer. They have not 
all gone to the poorhouse, nor is there room for them in such 
a place, 

The question is whether the farmer is entitled to a fair 
wage; it is not simply a question of whether some of them are 
getting along. They get along by passing up the luxuries and 
many of the necessities of life. They get along by using the 
old machinery from year to year, instead of keeping up with 
the times. They get along by carefully avoiding every expense 
possible. They refrain from painting the buildings or adding 
any improvements to the place. They economize on medical 
service and avoid dental bills. They tell the good wife that she 
can take no trips, not even go and visit her old mother. They 
get along by keeping the children out of school dnring the 
active seasons on the farm. They get along in this way or 
that, and we are proud of the fact that they are willing to 


make the sacrifice and meet such hard conditions successfully. 


But is that the answer to the question of the farmer who says. 
“Am I not entitled to as much for 14 hours’ work as the other 
man is for 8 hours?” His wife works for nothing, his children 
work for nothing, and he is wondering whether he is not 
entitled to a fair wage. 
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In listening to the arguments on the agricultural situation 
one might be led to believe that it was only in the Northwest 
that the farmer is in danger. It is true that the Northwest 
suffers the most, partly on account of the long distance from 
central market and the high cost of transportation, partly on 
account of the high interest rates prevailing, the limited credit 
conditions existing that make it impossible to even buy a few 
cows, and in some cases it is impossible to secure the necessary 
seed grain in the spring, as no one has the money to loan. 

But I wish to read here an editorial from the Philadelphia 
North American under the title 

A FARM IS SOLD 

A family of city dwellers last week bought a farm in Chester County 
comprising the following items: 

Seventy-five acres of fertile, tillable land, watered by five never- 
failing springs. 

A 8-story, 14-room stone house of mansion proportions, with run- 
ning water. 

Commodious barn, with quarters for 25 cows and half a dozen horses, 
a granary and spacious loft, and supply of running water. 

Springhouse and other outbuildings. 

The price was $9,500. 

This farm lies within one hour by train or automobile from the 
center of Philadelphia, within half a mile of one railroad station and 
within 2 miles of three others, all reached by improyed roads. The 
house is only a few rods from a concrete highway, with an hourly bus 
service. Hardly more than five minutes! ride away is West Chester, 
one of the most beautiful towns in the State, with churches, modern 
business facilities, and a normal school and other educational 
equipment, 

The seller of the place is an energetic young farmer, thoroughly con- 
yersant with land values in the vicinity. He was not obliged to sell on 
account of financial distress; he offered the property through a regular 
real-estate agency and receiyed approximately the price he asked. 

On the day the deal was closed, while piloting a small group of 
business men over the farm, he outlined its history during the last 
three-quarters of a century. The house was built just before the Civil 
War by a Pennsylvania German who was well known throughout the 
county as à solid, successful farmer. The land was worked by him and 
his descendants until two years ago, when it was bought by the young 
man who disposed of it last week. 

Stopping on a rise in a field carpeted with the green of young wheat, 
the sturdy plants telling of rich soil and good tillage, the visitors 
surveyed the farm and discussed the transaction from various points 
of view. -One of them, who has had wide experience in building and 
real estate, asserted that the buildings could not be replaced for less 
than $25,000; when they were erected, he said, they cost more than the 
price paid last week for the entire property. During a large part of the 
last half century the farmers on either side probably would have been 
glad to pay $75 to $100 an acre for available portions of the land, 
without any buildings. The barn alone, said the expert, could not be 
built now for the purchase price of the whole establishment. Esti- 
mating the buildings at only one-half of the total value, the land brings 
less than 50 per cent of its market worth a generation ago. 

During the period of this decline real estate values in West Chester, 
2 miles away, have doubled, and in the immediate outskirts of the town 
probably have quadrupled. Real estate men say many property values 
in Philadelphia have doubled within the last 10 years, and suburban 
property has advanced 150 per cent. The $9,500 paid for this 75-acre 
farm, with its substantial buildings, would barely buy a two-story 
dwelling on a 16-foot lot in an attractive residential district of Phila- 
delphia or its suburbs. 

One member of the party suggested that the startling and growing 
discrepancy between the market values of urban and rural property, 
of which so striking an example was under observation, signified 
a social change of far-reaching significance to the Nation. 

Farming, he said, is the oldest and most basic of all industries. 
Upon this foundation civilization has rested since its beginnings, and 
must find therein its chief support to the end of time. Were all other 
industries to be suspended or destroyed, agriculture would still sus- 
tain the human race; were agriculture to fail, the earth would be 
depopulated. 

Our forefathers found on this continent a virgin soil incomparably 
fertile, which nature had been preparing throughout the ages for the 
advent of man. And essentially it is out of the soil that there have 
sprung our mighty industries and our great cities and our national 
wealth; for the country’s rapid rise to industrial supremacy was made 
possible by abundance of cheap food. Without this there could have 
been no such development of natural resources, despite the powers of 
American inventive genius, mechanical skill and business ability. 

During the colonial period and long afterwards the people of the 
sparsely settled land were engaged almost wholly in agriculture; such 
manufactures as could not be produced in the homes had to be im- 
ported from Europe. Alexander Hamilton, one of the greatest con- 
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structive statesmen the country ever produced, perceived that if the 
Nation was to attain security and greatness it must develop industries 
which would make it independent of Europe and would also establish 
an economic balance, providing consumers for the products of the soil. 

That policy laid the foundations of industrial America. For nearly 
a century every factory erected was regarded as a blessing, a contribu- 
tion to the Nation’s material and cultural welfare. During recent years, 
however, the ablest.students of affairs have raised the question whether 
our industrial development has not proceeded so far as to destroy the 
economic balance and threaten grave dangers to the social structure. 

Americans not long past middle life can recall a time when the census 
figures showed the population of the United States two-thirds rural and 
one-third urban. The census of 1920 disclosed the startling fact that 
more than half of the inhabitants of the country were living in cities or 
towns; and there are abundant indications that the movement cityward 
has been accelerated since then. With the army of food consumers con- 
stantly growing and the number of food producers steadily decreasing, 
it is obvious that within the next generation or two the Nation will face 
the approach of a food shortage, presenting a problem more serious than 
any imaginable threat of armed invasion. 

With a vast surplus of wheat bringing less than a dollar a bushel, 
and the prices of other grains almost as low, it may appear to some 
readers that the trouble with agriculture Is overproduction rather than 
underproduction. Such an assumption is unsound, The deplorable sit- 
uation of the farmers of the West, which has caused widespread depres- 
sion in several great States, is one of the results of the abnormal 
conditions of the war period. The American farmer has always raised 
a surplus of wheat; for many years this constituted the country’s chief 
item of export and made it possible to maintain a fairly stable rate of 
exchange. Since the war the European market has been closed, because 
of the impoverishment of the masses and the depreciation of their cur- 
rency. 

When the American farmer was told that “food will win the war,” 
he speeded up production and increased his output to the utmost; this 
was a patriotic contribution to the national cause, although the farmer 
expected, and had a right to expect, that the product of his heavy toil 
would yield him a fair return, Under that stimulus the acreage of 
wheat was greatly enlarged. But while the farmer was growing more 
wheat, he could not govern the price, which is fixed by the demand and 
supply at Liverpool, where the surplus stocks from all parts of the 
world are sold. Deprived of his foreign market, he had to sell his wheat 
in the overloaded home market at prices fixed in Liverpool. 

But the western farmer is not the only sufferer; in all parts of the 
country agriculture is in decline. This is shown by the tens of thou- 
sands of farm mortgages foreclosed each year; by the increasing 
number of abandoned farms, especially in the East; by the rapid 
spread of tenant farming, and by the falling values of farm lands, 
as witnessed by the Chester County transaction the other day. An- 
other recent sign of the times Is the closing of a Minnesota bank, 
as the result of the tying up of its resources in farm loans which 
had become “ frozen assets.” 

Analysis of the prevailing agricultural depression discloses many 
causative factors. But when all the others have been taken into 
account there is one which exerts an overshadowing influence in mak- 
ing farming an unprofitable industry and in undermining the market 
yalue of farm lands, That is the scarcity and excessive cost of 
labor. 

The stimulation of industry and the consequent growth of cities 
have steadily depleted the rural regions of the man power necessary 
to carry on the diverse tasks of the farms. A strong argument can 
be made for the proposition that when the labor unions raise wages 
and shorten hours of work they bring about a general social advance. 
When Henry Ford establishes a minimum wage of $5 or $6 for a 
day's work, setting a standard which competing enterprises must 
follow, he is hailed as a benefactor of society. But upon the farmer 
the effect of such movements is disastrous, for they make it more 
and more dificult for him to obtain help. With $7.50 the daily 
wage for common labor in the unionized bituminous mines, what 
chance has he to compete? 

These conditions explain the sacrificing of the Chester County farm. 
It was for years a profitable dairy farm; with modern methods it 
could support 75 cows, or pay handsomely as a plant for intensive 
agriculture. Lack of help compelled the owner to raise wheat and 
oats and hay, which require a minimum of human labor. But at 
best, farming of that kind pays only where land is cheap and opera- 
tions are on a large scale. With soil adapted to the most valuable 
crops, with the best of transportation facilities and with markets 
for foodstuffs close by, the owner was helpless to make use of his 
equipment, and had to retire from the struggle. f 

Such an incident, duplicated innumerable times, signifies a process 
of agricultural depletion which is of the utmost gravity. Farming is 
an occupation requiring exceptional qualifications of knowledge and 
skill. Efficient industrial labor can be more quickly trained, workers in 
the professions can be more quickly educated than a competent farming 
elass could be created. For one farmer to leave the soil means a 
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heavier economic loss te the country than would the vanishing of a 
dozen of the most skillful industrial workers. 

If the farmers were to pay the industrial seale of wages the cost of 
food would be so high that revolution would be in the air. To avert 
eatastrophies threatened by food scarcity and high prices the Govern- 
ment would be compelled to seek supplies in other parts of the world; 
thereby it would be forced into competition with other countries, would 
have to increase its naval power to protect its communications, and 
would be in constant danger of involvement with its rivals. 

Prophecies made familiar by repetition picture the United States of 
the future as a Nation of two or three hundred millions, politically free, 
economically secure, and socially enlightened, If this forecast is to be 
realized—if, indeed, our national existence is to be preserved at all— 
there must be wrought a revolutionary improvement in the condition of 
agriculture, the main power plant of our system of civilization. 

Viewed superficially, the sale of that Chester County farm is merely a 
minor transaction in real estate. To anyone who studies the circum- 
stances with understanding it is a danger signal as ominous as would be 
the shadow of oncoming war or pestilence; and this is in old Pennsyl- 
vania. 


A Senator from one of the New England States told me the 
other day that conditions were not at all prosperous with 
New England farms; that he knew of a recent sale of two 
dairy cows bringing only $35 each. 

THE MCNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


In this bill the successful plan of stabilization so long fol- 
lowed by the manufacturer is used as a model. The manufac- 
turer aims to produce only what the market will absorb; but 
if he has a surplus, he disposes of it to the best possible ad- 
yantage—generally to those who are not his regular customers. 
In other words, he sells his surplus in foreign lands. Some- 
times he makes a little profit or he comes out even; but again 
he may take a substantial loss—but whether at a profit or a 
loss, he disposes of it just the same, to get it out of the way 
so it will not compete with next year’s output. By this method 
he maintaing a fairly steady price at home, which is his main 
market and from which he derives his principal profit. 

In the case of products like wool or flax, of which we have 
no exportable surplus, a fair domestic market is maintained by 
proper tariff legislation; but in the case of wheat, beef, pork, 
and cotton, of which there is a surplus, a different problem is 
presented. . 

It has been suggested that through cooperation the farmer 
ean dispose of his surplus abroad each year, so as not to de- 
press the American market. But the difficulties in the way of 
organized coopera on the part of farmers scattered over the 
whole continent are almost insurmountable. Farmers must 
cooperate, but it is necessary that there be an agency to assist 
them in carrying out the program. It is therefore provided 
in this bill that the Government shall become this agency with- 
out expense to the Public Treasury, except that the Government 
will furnish the initial revolving fund of $200,000,000; other- 
wise, the plan is expected to be self-supporting. This agency 
will deal only in those commodities, the present price of which 
is below the pre-war or “ ratio” price. : 

Mr. President, the outstanding features of the bill are: First, 
its purpose is to establish a “ratio”. price in the American 
market for the staple products of the American farmer, and 
to make this price high enough to get the farmer the same ex- 
change or proportionate value for his products as he had before 
the war. It is estimated that at the present time this price 
would be $1.50 per bushel for wheat in South Dakota. Second, 
there may be a loss on the exportable surplus, which loss every 
producer of such surplus must share proportionately. : 

The creation of a commission is provided for in order to de- 
termine what a fair price of a given commodity in the Amer- 
ican market should be. This price is determined by comparing 
the pre-war price of a certain commodity with its pre-war ex- 
changeable value for other goods. In other words, the com- 
mission determines what is generally described as the “ratio” 
price. It is suggested that the basis of this price shall be de- 
termined from tabulation made by the Bureau of Statisties now 
in operation, covering some 400 articles in common use. 

Let us assume that the “ratio” price for wheat would be 
$1.65 in Chicago, or about $1.50 at Redfield, S. Dak., instead of 
95 cents. The commission, having determined that 51.50 is a 
fair price according to the ratio calculation, must provide some 
method by which the wheat farmer, who gets the benefit of 
this, takes his share of the loss on any surplus marketed abroad. 

Let us also assume that we raise 800,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
and that 124 per cent of it, or 100,000,000 bushels, is surplus, 
and therefore must be exported. The procedure under this bill 
would be about as follows: 

The farmer who sells 800 bushels at $1.50 theoretically gets 
$1,200; but he must stand the loss on 100 bushels, which is 


his pro rata share of the exportable surplus, which may be 
worth only 75 cents per bushel, or $75. In the end, therefore, 
there would be a deduction of $75, more or less, from his gross 
sale. 

‘The Government export corporation, formed for the purpose 
of handling the exportable surplus, will each year also deter- 
mine the minimum price in the domestic market and will so 
notify the elevators. corporation will advise the elevators 
to pay 75 per cent of the maximum price in cash and 25 per 
cent in serip. The scrip is evidence of sale; and if there is a 
refund, it will be made in proportion to the amount of scrip 
the farmer holds. There would be a refund if the loss was 
less than 75 cents per bushel, The scrip will probably have no 
present value, but the corporation at the end of the year will 
figure how much it has lost by selling its surplus abroad and 
what it expended in operation, and will then declare a dividend 
accordingly. Inasmuch as all the money from the sale of the 
scrip goes to the corporation, it will have sufficient cash on 
hand to pay for its losses abroad, its expenses, and a dividend. 
In other words, the Government corporation will cash the scrip 
at the end of the year at a discount sufficient to reimburse 
its losses on export sales, 

Under this plan the farmer will recelve 75 per cent of $1.50, 
or $1.12} in cash at time of sale, the balance in scrip. But the 
grain purchaser has paid out in cash $1.50 for the wheat, for 
he has been compelled to buy the scrip from the Government 
5 face value through the local post office which has it for 
sale. 

For example, the farmer who has sold 800 bushels will there- 
fore receive $900 in cash and $300 in scrip. If, when the sur- 
plus wheat is sold, it should be found that his proportionate 
loss on the surplus exported is $75, and that his share of ex- 
pense in operating the Government grain corporation is, say, 
$20 upon settlement, when the farmer turns in his $300 in 
scrip, he will receive $205 in cash for same, after $95, covering 
these items of loss and necessary expense, has been deducted 
from the face value of the scrip. Of course, the amount of 
cash he would receive for the scrip necessarily depends on the 
amount of loss. 

From this it will be noted that instead of receiving 95 cents 
a bushel, or $760 for 800 bushels, the prevailing price, he will 
receive $1,105, or an average of $1.38 per bushel, 

As will be seen, the bill is intended to apply only to agricul- 
tural products which have an exportable surplus, the market 
price of which is below the “ratio” price to be established by 
the commission. We export large quantities of cotton, but the 
present price is above the pre-war exchange value or “ ratio” 
price; therefore cotton would not be handled by the export 
corporation unless the price drops. The present price of wheat 
is less than the pre-war value of the exchange, and therefore it 
would be handled by the export corporation unless a greatly 
increased price came from some cause. 

The House Committee on Agriculture has proposed certain 
changes. I do not think they are destructive to the bill. On 
the other hand, I believe many of the proposed amendments 
will prove the wisdom and good judgment of the committee. 
HOW MUCH WOULD THE FARMERS OF CERTAIN STATES HAVE BEEN RANE- 


FITED HAD THE MCNARY-HAUGEN BILL BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
IN 19237 


-Let me begin with my own State of South Dakota and give 
you some comparisons based on the values of wheat, corn, and 
hogs marketed in 1923. In this connection remember that wa 
had a bad wheat crop but a good corn crop, which is the same 
as saying that the warm, dry summer that gives the finest 
corn yields reduces the wheat yield and thus decreases the 
danger of overproduction which many people make so much of. 


South Dakota, 1923 
APPROXIMATE INCREASE IN WHEAT VALUE If KATIO PRICES HAD BEEN IN 
EFFECT 
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There is a certain amount of complication in the above, as 
statistics do not show how much corn is marketed and how 
much is converted into pork. But no allowances have been 
made for other grains, so it is perhaps fair to say that South 
Dakota’s loss from an unfair price ratio is $50,000,000 annually. 
The Members of this body well realize that such an injustice 
can not be removed by some credit scheme that will lend the 
farmers of South Dakota a few million dollars. 

More than 90 per cent of the bank failures are explainable 
on the basis that the farmer who was a good borrower a few 
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years ago becomes u poor risk after several successive years of 
losses. The depositors need the money and the farmer is un- 
able to pay as fast as the deposits are being checked ont. Re- 
store to the farmer a ratio price and the banks will take care 
of themselves. 

Now, we have in South Daketa—or did have at the time of the 
last census, and there are fewer now—74,637 farms. If wheat 
and corn alone had brought the same exchange value as they 
had on the average from 1905 to 1914, each farmer would have 
received 8363 more for his year's work than he actually re- 
ceived. If the bill had been applied to hogs as well, each 
farmer would have received $655 more than he actually re- 
ceived. 

Now, take North Dakota and what would have been the situ- 
ation there, remembering always that North Dakota had a very 
poor wheat crop, very much below her average for a period of 
years; 
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North Dakota had 77,690 farms in the last census year, so 
that a fair exchange value for her wheat and corn alone would | 


have given her 8254 more per farm compensation for the year, 


and including hogs the additional compensation would have been 


$305. more. 

The average North Dakota wheat crop for the past five years 
was 80,000,000 bushels, but the 1923 crop was only 58,000,000 
bushels. 

The figures for North and South Dakota show another sig- 
nificant fact to which I wish to direct your attention, namely, 
that South Dakota is a great corn-producing State and that last 
year at least her corn exceeded in importance North Dakota's 
wheat crop and far exceeded the importance of wheat in our 
own ‘State of South Dakota. 

The facts as to Iowa and Minnesota are also of great interest 
because of the unquestionable greatness of those States in an 
agricultural sense. The ratio price would have added the fol- 
lowing values in 1923: 


Minnesota 
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The increased earning per farm on the two grain crops for 
the year would bave been $177. The increased earning on the 
three farm products would have been $311, as there are in 
Minnesota 178.478 farms. 

The additional value to Towa would have been: 
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There are in Towa 213,439 farms, so the average increased 
eurning per farm on the grains would have been $361 and on 
grains and hogs combined $840. 

Everyone presses on wheat and our Northwestern States, 
ignoring the fact that the Corn Belt is also in bad shape, partic- 
ularly the hog producer, The purchasing power of wheat, using 
1913 as a basis, was 84 per cent of all commodities in March, 
while hogs had 59 per cent of 1918 purchasing power. 

Of the most important farm commodities, including cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, hay, potatoes, beef cattle, swine, eggs, but- 
ter, and wool, only cotton and wool were high enough in price 
during March so that a unit could be exchanged for all com- 
modities at an advantage. While the wholesale prices of all 
commodities in that month stood 50 per cent ubove 1913, the 
purchasing power of farm products ‘stood 26 per cent below. 

The future traders are against it because country elevator 
men and millers will not need to hedge so much and because 
the ordinary speculators will not be attracted to the market, 
because it will be a more stable market when speculators can 
nat make money by reason of daily shop fluctuations. 

In the year 1921 the Chicago Board of Trade alone traded 
in ever 12,250,000,000 of futures; in other words, the Chicago 
Board of Trade alone—ignoring Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
and other future trade organizations—traded in more ‘than 
fifteen times the total amount of the whole 1921 crop. Iam not 


trying to pass on whether this trading is legitimate or not. I 
am merely calling attention to the prefectly human opposition 
of the grain exchanges against the twelve and one-fourth bil- 
lion bushels of future contracts set for the amount of wheat 
actually received in Chicage—45,700,000 bushels. In the 67 
years from 1855 to 1921 the Chicago market received only 
1,868,000,000 bushels of wheat. In other words, in à single 
year between five or six times as much wheat was traded in 
inn the form of futures as was delivered on the spot in 67 
years. Naturally these men do not wish to lose their income 
due to this enormous trading in contracts, but shall that be 
permitted to prevent needed and justly owed farm relief? 
The opposition of the millers is harder to understand, ex- 
cept that we seem to bave come to a time in the development 
of the United States when no trade or industry is willing to 
take suggestions from anyone, not even from the progressive, 
farseeing, and ablest men among its own members. Every- 
thing must be “let alone” to work itself out,” and other 
expressions of this kind are merely meaning that the weakest 
organized element in the population has to stand the brunt of 
the whole storm. Labor is protected by immigration laws 
and has been protected by the war Labor Board, which it 
mow wishes te do away with. This is a little hard to under- 
stand, unless posstbly labor's wise leaders foresee less pros- 
perous times and realize that it will take longer to bring 
wages down to a parity with other things when each raflroad 
has to deal with its own men than when a central board can 
put in an order to be enforced on ali railroads. If I were a 


| leader in the ranks of labor I would certainly consider that 


its self-interest was best served by ‘doing away with anything 
that promised to take away my high earning power. Industry 
is protected by the tariff; banking has its Federal reserve sys- 
tem; the railroads have the transportation act and high freight 
rates; when the farmers’ prices have been positively ruinous, 

It is only justice that something should be done for the 
farmer. Farm people compose over 31,000,000 ef our popula- 
tion; and if they are to be kept in poverty by conditions beyond 
their control, prosperity can not last long in the United States. 
The trouble with the situation is that other costs and prices 
are pretty thoroughly pegged, but farm prices fluctuate with 
world prices. Particularly is this true of the export products 
of the farm, which constitute so large a part of our total farm 
value. Other nations help their growers; why not our Nation? 
We can not long continue with growing ‘agricultural poverty 
and false and artificial industrial and laber prosperity. 


FARMERS’ RELATION TO LABOR 


One of my farmer constituents wrote me that he thought he 
was now up to date, as he had adopted the eight-hour-day 
schedule—eight hours for the forenoon and eight hours for the 
afternoon. He is one of those millions of farmers who want to 
get back to a normal basis where he can again average $600 
a year—$200 cash and $400 indirect benefit from living on the 
farm. This was the condition we had before the war. 

For a long time preceding this period, labor, as a rule, was 
underpaid, and they were demanding better wages. The public, 
and especially fhe farmers, supported them in all these de- 
mands. Their requests were granted consideration; -public 
sentiment demanded it. When the coal miners struck for bet- 
ter wages they won, and we paid more for coal. When the men 
in the lumber mills went through the same thing, we gave 
them our support. They won their strike, and we paid more 
fer lumber, but we did not complain. We believed then and 
we believe now that these working people were entitled to bet- 
ter living conditions. That meant higher wages, 

‘When factory employees made their demands they had no 
more loyal supporters than the farming population. The result 
was the same—higher-priced goods—but we heard no complaint 
from the farmer. He was getting his $600 a year and was going 
along on an even keel. 

In the presidential campaign of 1916 the railroad men made 
new and reyolutionary demands upon the Government. They 
insisted that Congress depart from old traditions and pass 
laws which in their nature were really Government price fix- 
ings of wages. Mr. McAdoo, realizing the political importance 
of being in harmony with such a large and compact organiza- 
tion, comprising several hundred thousand men, was quick to 
respond. He gave them what they asked for, and he gave them 
more. ‘The political effect was marvelous! 

It was again demonstrated that a large group of competent 
voters can make demands and have these demands respected, 
especially in election years. When it was all over, we found 
that the increased labor cost in operating the railroads was 
approximately $2,000,000,000 annually—a sum almost equal to 
the value of the cotton crop and the wheat crop in normal years. 
But this additional burden did not ruin the farmer; he could 
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have carried that load, and he was not unwilling to carry it 


either. He realized that many of the railroad boys were en- 
titled to a part or all of the increases granted. But much of 
the increased cost of operation resulted from innumerable rules 
approved by the Government—rules that in many cases required 
the employment of three or four men to do the work that was 
formerly done by one. This was especially true in the shops. 

New rules of classification were adopted. The former 
“handy” man, such as we have always had, and now have in 
our garages and other shops, became unknown in the railroad 
shops. In his place would be installed one man classified as an 
electrician, another one as a blacksmith, a third one as a boiler 
maker, and the fourth one under some other classification. 
The public did not complain about the wage increase. but the 
plan of creating additional jobs was subject to severe criticisms. 
It became an additional burden upon transportation and was 
reflected in the increased transportation rates. But the $2,000,- 
000,000 wage increase was a load that could have been carried. 

Ida Tarbell said once that “in politics as in chemistry the 
by-products are sometimes the more important.” So it turned 
out with MeAdoo railroading—the by-products were the more 
important. 

It was soon discovered by all working people that railroad 
wages were higher than the general level. Next, we found 
clerks in mercantile establishments insisting that they were 
entitled to as good wages also. They got it, and the cost was 
added to the prices of merchandise. Then followed the factory 
employees, and they were equalized in accordance with the 
higher demands, and the prices of goods were marked up 
accordingly. The farm hand insisted that he should have as 
much or more. His demands had to be complied with, but he 
had to have more because his day was longer. 

Finally we heard from the patient school-teacler, who said, 
“There is a new standard of wages in the land—are we not 
to partake in same?” We apologized and increased their 
salaries, so it now costs two or three times as much to maintain 
the little red schoolhouse as it did a few years ago. Next 
came the employees of State and municipalities, and in each 
case we yielded to their pleas to bring them up to the same 
level as others. 

Neither laborers, clerks, nor school-teachers can work for 
former wages. In a small percentage of cases municipalities 
or school districts have gone in for extravagance, the sume as 
certain individuals have, but these comprise a small minority. 
Higher taxes have come as the result of higher wages, higher 
building material, higher salaries, higher cost of living. The 
same influence that destroyed the par value of the farmer's 
dollar also changed the appearance of his tax receipt. 

When we pay our taxes it is all reflected. When we look at 
our tax receipt we wonder if there is something wrong with 
the Government. We find our taxes more than twice as high 
as they were a decade ago. We are astonished and mystified. 
We become ready to accept any old proposition that is adver- 
tised as “tax reduction,” and we wonder if the “ Mellon plan” 
might not help a little toward reducing our school taxes. Any- 
how, it is the only patent medicine that is advertised to cure, 
so we look with favor upon it. 

Little do we realize that we have permitted the law of sup- 
ply and demand to be interfered with. Little do we realize 
that the same influence that makes high-priced clothing and 
high-priced food, high-priced transportation and high-priced 
fuel also makes high taxes. At every session we vote a bonus 
to Government employees, recognizing the fact that the sched- 
ules established before the war are, under present conditions, 
entirely inadequate. The Government, however, that has been 
so liberal in fixing wages for railroad employees, has persist- 
ently refused to bring its own employees up to a similar level, 
hoping against hepe and hoping against reason that the ine- 
qualities for which it is so largely responsible would be self- 
adjusting. 

BACK TO NORMAL OR FORWARD TO EQUALITY 

There are only two courses open—elther we must get back 
to normal, and this is a long and treacherous route, because it 
means the reduction of wages, and there will be many hard- 
ships accruing, for labor did not profit from that wage increase 
to the extent they had hoped for. It brought in its wake the 
higher price levels and the higher cost of living. If we can not 
get back to normal, maybe we can go forward to equality by 
putting the farmer on a basis similar to that of other people. 
If we are to have an artificial standard for laboring men, for 
manufacturers, for transportation companies, and other lines 
of business, why not also give the farmer a staff to lean on? 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF ALREADY GRANTED 

The question is often asked, “ Why is the farme still clamor- 
ing for more relief?" “ Hasn't the Government done a great 
deal for him?” Well, let us look into that matter fairly. 


During the last Congress we voted $10,000,000 famine relief 
for Russia; there were two reasons given for this—first, we 
wanted to save its starving people; but, second, and this point 
was highly emphasized at that time, it would help the market 
for the American farmer. But Congress did not take any 
money out of the Treasury—not a cent—it was taken out of 
the farmers’ wheat fund. 

Mr. STERLING. Twenty million dollars, was it not? 

Mr. NORBECK, Fifty million in all; but the last bill was 
for ten million. I find that Congress has extended relief to half 
a dozen different countries in Europe, and in each case has 
taken it out of the farmers’ wheat instead of out of the Treas- 
ury. Some people thought we spent liberally from the Treasury, 
but we did nothing of the kind; we took it all out of the 
farmers’ fund, the profit turned into the Treasury by the Gov- 
ernment Grain Corporation. That is where we got the money, 
and we call it “farm relief.“ Then, we have a credit legisla- 
tion. 


The able Secretary of Agriculture came before committees of 
Congress and advocated a new credit scheme. He reminded 
us that the credit system of the country was not adapted to the 
farmer's needs—that the Federal reserve system contemplated 
short commercial loans, but that the farmer must borrow on 
one to three years’ time. He also emphasized the fact that in- 
terest rates were so high as to be an unwarranted burden upon 
agriculture. He told us that a reduction in the interest rate 
of one-half to 1 per cent would be equal to a freight reduction 
of 20 per cent on agricultural commodities. 

Many bills looking toward the establishment of a better 
credit system for agriculture were introduced. Two of these 
were, in the closing days of the session, consolidated with a 
third bill and secured the almost unanimous vote of the Senate. 
Both sides of the Chamber supported it. The leaders on the 
Democratic side and the leaders on the Republican side claimed 
their share of the credit; they said:“ See what we have done 
for the American farmers.” There was a coalition at that 
time—no party rivalry. I regretted very much that I could not 
share the views expressed, but those who boosted the most at 
that time have been silent ever since on the merits of the legisla- 
tion adopted, Some trifling relief has been secured through one 
of the measures embodied in the composite bill, but it is of 
very little practical value, as it compels the farmer to get his 
loan through the banks, which were either unwilling or unable 
to take on the additional burden. This situation is especially 
true in the Northwest. 

Now, as to the other plan incorporated in the joint bill, I 
find that after being on the statute books for more than one 
year not a single loan has been made, and this was widely ad- 
yertised by party leaders—both parties—as an agricultural 
relief measure granted by the Sixty-seyenth Congress. 

How did it come that both sides of the Chamber were so 
enthusiastic for this measure? The very unwillingness to meet 
the agricultural situation squarely resulted in our leaders get- 
ting together. Later, we found that the additional offices 
created were divided fairly between the two parties. The Re- 
publican President said in effect to the Democratic Members: 
“ You are entitled to part of the plums, and here they are.“ 

No, I have not forgotten about the War Finance Corporation. 
This did some good. The revival of its activities was a timely 
relief—not only for the Northwest; but also the South and 
Southwest; it was helpful not only in the Dakotas but also in 
Texas, Iowa, and Illinois, It partially relieved an acute credit 
situation ; also checked the slump in prices of farm products due 
to forced marketing, forced by banks that were compelled to 
force collections in order to pay the demands of their depositors 
and other creditors. 

The credit extended checked the panicky selling of agricul- 
tural products and restored a more normal condition. But the 
whole Northwest understands that this legislation was not se- 


.| cured on account of the demands of the farmer nor of the small 


banks. Congress acted only when the demand came from the 
large banks in the commerciul centers. The loans meant 
something to the Northwest, and it meant more to the banking 
centers for it permitted our bankers to borrow from the War 
Finance Corporation with which to pay what they owed the 
city banks. It prevented disaster in some of the financial 
centers, but turned out to be of less importance to the agri- 
cultural districts. It did, however, delay the threatened crash 
for a couple of years. 

It is self-evident that the loaning of $14,000,000 through 
South Dakota banks—one-half of which was promptly repaid 
and the balance now in process of collection—could not fill a 
gap caused by a slump in the prices of agricultural products 
amounting to several hundred million dollars. In fact, no 
credit scheme is a substitute for earning power; borrowing 
postpones the evil day but seldom prevents its coming. 
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We are frequently reminded of these loans extended to the 
South Dakota farmer or the South Dakota banker, though it 
could just as properly be called “an act to aid the central 
banks.” We are reminded that it was the taxpayers’ money 
that was loaned, though this was unnecessary, for the act 
itself provided that the money could be borrowed in the open 
market. All the act contemplated was a little use of the 
Government credit. ‘The agricultural loans made by this 
Government department have been conservative. Not only will 
the principal be repaid, but the actual expense of operation and 
the losses incurred will be only a small part of the interest 
charged. Nevertheless, our people appreciate the little assist- 
ance that was given, but do not think we should be singled out 
as having been especially favored when we recall the fact that 
the War Finance Corporation loaned more money to a street- 
car system in New York City than it did for agricultural credit 
in my State. We are paying back. The loan to the street-car 
company is admittedly of doubtful value. It may prove to be 
a loss to the Treasury, though admittedly of some benefit to 
the people of New York, wlio manage to maintain a 5-cent car- 
fare when people in other cities have had to stand for au in- 
creased rate, 

I want it understood that I am not criticizing the War 
Finance Corporation for the making of this loan, for I do not 
know under what circumstances it was made. I refer to it 
only as a matter of comparison with the so-called aid extended 
to the people of my State. 

I have already referred to the fact that the so-called “ Coulter 
plan” failed, which was simply a request from the wheat 
farmers to lend them back their own money on five years’ time 
ut 6 per cent interest as an aid to diversification. 

Mr. President, we now get information from officials and 
financial sources that many benevolently inclined business or- 
ganizations have made up a pool of $10,000,000 with which to 
rehabilitate the Northwest and especially the agricultural 
Northwest. We are told that it will prevent many bank 
failures, that it will result in reopening many of the banks 
that have already closed. We are told that it will furnish the 
necessary credit for agriculture and that it will also undertake 
the making of livestock loans proposed under the “ Coulter 
plan.” I. therefore, can not refrain from referring to the last 
so-called money peol for the aid of the West. This was the 
much advertised cattle-loan pool, which was actually sub- 
scribed some three years ago. Great things were promised; 
it raised the hopes. of our people only to be followed by severe 
disappointment. When the loans were completed, a report was 
issued showing that the poor, downtrodden farmers of South 
Dakota had been taken care of to the extent of $400,000, This 
was only a drop in the bueket, but the figures nevertheless 
seemed large. 

I knew of no farmer and no banker in the State who had 
participation in the benefits of this much-advertised undertak- 
ing, so I made inguiry and learned that about 99 per cent of 
the allotment for South Dakota had been loaned to a resident 
of Pennsylvania, who does his banking in Chicago and who 
owns 20,000 head of cattle on an Indian reservation in my 
State. This loan was no doubt helpful to the borrower and 
especially helpful to the Chicago bank in the matter of col- 
lection, But why ask the farmers of South Dakota to show 
their appreciation over an act of this kind? Can more be done 
with the present $10,000,000 pool than was previously done 
with the $26,000,000 pool, and will it be used any more fairly? 
At best, the sum that will be allotted to any one State is so 
small as to be of little consequence. 

It is admitted that we have had a great deal of sectional 
legislation and that the welfare of one section, to wit, the 
Northwest section, has often been overlooked. The fathers who 
founded this Government did not intend this to be a sectional 
Government; they did not intend that it should ever be governed 
by populous centers; they provided checks and balances against 
that very thing. In their wisdom they provided for an appor- 
tionment in the House of Representatives upon the basis of 
population, but counterbalanced that hy providing that every 
State in the Union shall have the same number of Senators. 
As we all know Wyoming has only 1 Member in the House 
against New York's 44; but in the Senate the voting strength 
or ee, or any other State, is the same as that of New 
ved 

I am much at a loss to understand why so many of our north- 
western Senators are insisting that the farm relief measure 
should originate in the House. Do they feel that the Repre- 
sentatives of the industrial districts are better qualified. to 
work out an agricultural relief measure than they themselves 
are? Do they know more about the situation than the Senators 
from the agricultural States? 
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The Representatives in Washington from the Northwest con- 
tinue to deal carelessly and indifferently with a problem. that 
concerns every citizen of those States. Again and again they 
have followed the rule of first letting others have what they 
wanted, and even to-day I find Senators from the great wheat- 
producing States of the Northwest admitting that they are so 
concerned about the revenue reduction bill, the so-called Mellon 
tax-reduction. plan—tax reduction for the Hast—that they will 
vote against the farm relief measure if it is attached to the 
same bill as a rider, The Northwest must learn to look after 
its own affairs with the same diligence that Representatives 
from other sections look after theirs. The question must be 
fairly presented, and the game must be played squarely to the 
disadvantage of no seetion. When we learn this we will be 
near to victory. We do not seem to be near the goal yet. 

In the past we have sent Democrats to Congress from the 
Northwest, who have followed their party regardless of the 
welfare of our section of the country. We have sent Republican 
conservatives, who believed that all wisdom comes from the 
industrial and financial centers. We have sent so-called radi- 
cals, who were so little concerned about the basic industry of 
the country that it got scant consideration. But the farmers of 
the Northwest realize the true situation as they never have 
before, and I warn you Republicans on this side and Democrats 
on the other side of the Chamber that your attitude is being 
watched much more closely than ever before. If there be 
failure, the responsibility for failure will be placed where it 
belongs. 

I am at a loss to understand why the West should object to 
combining the farm relief measure with the much amended and 
less objectionable revenue bill. It seems to me.a composite bill 
embodying sume tax reduction for the industrial East, together 
with a ratio price for the agricultural. products of the West, 
would be one satisfactory measure on which both sections of the 
country might unite. The fate of the bill is in the hands of our 
Senators from the Northwest. Are they still going to insist 
that they will not consider this measure but that it must be 
worked out by the House? And they are even unfavorable to a 
vote on same in the Senate unless it first meets with the ap- 
proval of the House. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I may say that I favor the Senator's bill, but I 
want to ask the Senator’s opinion as to the current report that 
the revenue bill will be vetoed if it is put through in its present 
form. Does the Senator think it is wise to trust the fate-of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill to the fate of the revenue bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. That is a matter that should be considered. 
I have heard another rumor that it is less likely to be vetoed 
if the agricultural relief bill is attached te it Perhaps putting 
it on the revenue bill will save the farm-relief proposition. 

Mr. DILL, I simply wanted to get the Senator’s view. 

Mr. NORBECK. But suppose it is vetoed, there are three 
weeks of the session ahead of us, and farm-relief legislation 
can be taken up afterwards and put through separately. The 
President has stated that he is in favor of affording some kind 
of relief to agriculture. 


SUMMARY 

Mr. President, the farmers of this country, and. especially 
the farmers of the great Northwest, know that the disparity 
of the value of their dollar grows largely out of conditions 
brought about while the Demoerats were in power. It resulted 
largely from interference with the law of supply and demand. 
Organized business was unrestrained; they exacted enormous 
prices without regard to the ability of the farmer to survive. 
Organized labor made many demands; some were fair and 
proper, others were unfair and unreasonable. When plasterers 
and bricklayers get as much for a day’s work as other labor 
gets in a week, and as the farmer gets in a month, the economie 
balance has been upset. 

When the Government gives its O. K. and actually encourages 
the things that continue to reduce the farmer’s purchasing 
power, so that the farmer can not exchange a day's labor with 
anybody, the farmer finds himself facing ruin. He knows of no 
place to turn but to the Government that has added so heavily 
to his burden. He does not want charity; he resents the word 
“relief” being used. All he wants is equity, He wants to 
get back to his pre-war status. You can not expect him to ap- 
prove of a policy of the Government that guarantees the wages 
of one group and the dividends of the other group. The farmer 
has been left out of the deal and he knows it. He is surprised 
that the industrial, financial section of the country does not 
realize that his depreciated purchasing power will endanger their 
welfare and the future prosperity of the entire country. He is 
hopeful that organized labor will see the justice of his appeal. 
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The farmer is not advocating the reduction of wages or 
stagnation of business; he is simply asking that he be put on 
the same level as others. There are only two courses open: 
One is to get back to normal by wage reduction, business de- 
pression, and business ruin; the other is to go forward to 
equality and put the farmer on the same basis as others by 
guaranteeing him also a reasonable return for a day’s wage. 
He does not ask anything special; he just asks that he be put 
in the same class as others. 

Mr, President, the argument that an increase in the price of 
wheat will mean higher-priced bread is far-fetched and not well 
founded, for bread sells as high to-day, when wheat is $1, as 
it did when wheat was $2 a bushel. There has been no pro- 
portionate reduction in the prices of pork or beef since the 
prices of cattle and hogs went down. 

The question is one of equity. It is a question whether this 
great Government will deal as fairly with one question as with 
another. If the Government made a mistake in creating an 
artificial situation that has proven of great injury to agricul- 
ture, will not the Government give its ear to the farmer, who 
asks that the evil be undone, or that something be done to offset 
it, so we can get back on an equitable basis? 

I still plead that it is a good time for the Sendte to express 
its views on the McNary-Haugen bill, and I think Senators 
from the Northwest should consider that feature very carefully 
now, instead of going home a month later and saying, “ We 
slipped a cog again in not bringing our measures up for con- 
sideration at the proper time.” 

Mr, EDGE. Mr. President, I come from that section of the 
country to which the Senator from South Dakota very good- 
naturedly referred when he asked that the other sections recog- 
nize the problem of the farmer. I am free to admit that I am 
not as familiar with the farmer’s problems as the able Senator 
from his close personal contact naturally would be, but I want 
to assure him that I sympathize with his problems and further 
assure him the people in the section of the country which I 
represent do likewise. 

I feel, however, that the Senator from South Dakota is unfair 
to the measure which he sponsors in attempting to bring it to 
a vote at this time, if that is his intention. He discussed with 
force the problems they are facing in his section of the country 
and, I presume, in most sections of the country where agricul- 
ture is the leading industry. He speaks, however, for the bill 
known as the MeNary-Haugen bill, and while I listened to him 
very attentively, he in no way outlined the provisions of that 
bill. I have looked over the bill, and to me it is most compli- 
cated in its machinery. It is complicated and difficult, I pre- 
sume, to understand because it is a new and novel experiment. 
It is something, in other words, that has not yet been tried, and 
naturally a proposition of that kind would make any Senator, 
whether he represents the agricultural section or the industrial 
section, wary and careful because of its possible failure. 

I rose, however, primarily to draw the attention of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota to the fact that we in the East have 
not been entirely oblivious to their problem, but have en- 
deavored to contribute somewhat to its solution. I recently 
received a clipping from a New Orleans newspaper detailing 
the activities of the Federal International Banking Co., located 
in New Orleans, incorporated under an act which I had the 
pleasure personally of sponsoring in the Senate some four or five 
years ago as an amendment to the Federal reserve act. The 
act provided for the formation of banks for the specific purpose 
of financing exports from this country, This bank was or- 
ganized under that law. Its stockholders, as I recall, are the 
banks of that section of the country, in seven or eight Southern 
States. As I remember, its capital is $7,000,000, representing 
several hundred small banking institutions in that section, 
which, in effect, means it represents all the people of those 
States. Its report of activity is most interesting, and I ask 
permission to have it inserted in the Rxconb as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

[New Orleans Times-Picaytine, February 24, 1924] 
INTERNATIONAL BANK Loses BUT $9,000 ox Loans oF $100,000,000— 
FxpEAAL. INSTITUTION IN NEW ORLEANS FINANCES $200,000,000 Ex- 

FORTS TO 80 FOREIGN COUNTRIES, INCLUDING GERMANY AND RUSSIA— 

DOING GREAT Work FOR ENTIRE SOUTH—STABILIZED COTTON MARKET 

IN 1921 AND 1s DEVELOPING WORLD TRADE IN FARM PRODUCTS AND 

MANUFACTURES 


| 


(By Bernard L. Krebs) 
You can do business with an honest merchant anywhere in the world 
and under any reasonable conditions. 
This is the experience of the Federal International Banking Co., 
of New Orleans, which in three years has financed the export of com- 


modities conservatively valued at $200,000,000, and which has loaned 
on these commodities $100,000,000, with a loss from bad accounts of 
only $9,000. 

It may be that in shipping cotton and similar commodities to coun- 
tries such as Germany and Russia, the bank has felt it necessary to 
insist on more than ordinary safeguards; but even at that, a loss of 
only 9 cents in every $1,000 of business is almost phenomenal. 

In the year 1923, for instance, when German currency lost whatever 
fractional value it may have possessed, and when the German Gov- 
ernment was practically bankrupt, half of the business of the Federal 
International Banking Co. was done with Germany. The German 
cotton spinners, it is true, paid for their raw material with gold depos- 
itéd in neutral countries; but in a business done across 4,000 miles of 
ocean and with foreign agencies, the factor of persona) honesty is of 
great importance, even on this basis, 


DEALS WITH 30 COUNTRIES 


Because of the Federal International Banking Co., cotton, sugar, oll, 
lumber, grain, and other commodities flow from the South to some 30 
countries around the world. Some of these commodities would move 
anyway, but not in such yolume; and equally as important, the banking 
profits in connection with this export movement would go to New York 
and other eastern centers, which have been built up financially in 
marketing the crops and raw material. 

The bank has a capitalization of $3,150,000, and the stock is owned 
by some 1,200 banks in the Cotton Belt: But despite its enormous 
business it is little known to the average resident of the city. It is 
upstairs in the Whitney-Central Building, It has no imposing front 
or kanking rooms; it possesses no vaults and receives no deposits. 
Yet it plays a vital part in the commerce of the port of New Orleans 
and of the South. 

Outside of New York, it is the only bank in the country organized 
under the Edge law. The charter was granted by the Federal reserve 
bank, and it operates under the supervision of the Reserve Board. Its 
activities are closely related to member banks of the reserye system, 


FOUNDED THREE YEARS AGO 

“The organization of the Federal International Banking Co,,“ 
said T. J. Caldwell, vice president, yesterday, in discussing the 
report of three years of activity, “grew directly out of the de- 
moralized condition of the cotton market during the latter part of 
1920 and early part of 1921, with the resulting depression through- 
out the South. 

“Although the cotton market has long since recovered and the 
South generally has shown substantial Improvement, the bank has 
demonstrated it can be of great service to Southern interests at 
all times, and that there is a permanent place in the Southern 
business and financial world for such an institution. Much of 
the cotton it has financed might not otherwise have found financial 
accommodation under favorable terms. 

“During three years the bank has done more than 58100, 000,000 
of financing in connection with imports and exports, of which 
about 80 per cent has covered the movement of cotton. Because 
the loans of the institution are used in many cases as a revolying 
fund, the volume of commodities actually financed in this period 
has been far in excess of the total financing, and amounts prob- 
ably to $200,000,000. 

BIG HELP TO SOUTH 


“The South has always been more interested in international 
trade than any other section of the country, because cotton has 
always been the greatest export commodity. Before the war the 
cotton movement from America to Europe was financed by foreign 
banks, principally English. Demoralized conditions brought about 
by the war forced the financing back on American banks, and be- 
cause of their lack of experience the demoralization in the cotton- 
exporting business was materially aggravated. 

“American banks have made remarkable strides in the past few 
years in handling this business, but most of it has been done by 
New York. Southern banks are just beginning to realize the im- 
portance of this branch of financing, and through membership in 
the Federal International Banking Co. they are afforded a fine 
opportunity to learn the financing of cotton exports from this 
side of the water instead of from Europe.” 


Mr. EDGE. From this practical illustration I am sure the 
Senator from South Dakota and Senators from other leading 
agricultural States will recognize that we are interested in 
their problems; that we thoroughly appreciate that the coun- 
try can only be prosperous if all sections of the country are 
prosperous; that the industrial Bast can not otherwise enjoy 
that measure of prosperity that is only made possible when the 
agricultural West is also prosperous. Two hundred million 
dollars is a pretty fair turnover for one bank in the interest 
of the farmer. I always deplore any talk on the floor of the 
Senate or elsewhere of sectional consideration of great national 
problems. We in the industrial East recognize what the West 
has gone through in the last few years. We, of course, are not 
as intimate with the conditions as the Senator from South 
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Dakota [Mr. Norseck], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Car- 
per], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], or other Senators 
from the West. We want to help them, and I am sure every 
Senator representing an industrial State desires to help solve 
their problems. I think, however, the way to do it is to con- 
sider the problem on its own merits in connection with legisla- 
tion designed to meet it. 

As I said at the outset, the machinery of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, complicated as it is, has not even been outlined. We can 
not vote with intelligence on the amendment which is to be 
offered to the tax bill by the Senator from South Dakota. 
For farmers’ relief, properly and economically sound? Yes; 
we will gladly vote for that. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator said something about not 
being able to vote intelligently on the bill. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; I used that term. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. After observing the work of the Senate 
during the last two days and after having studied the rules of 
the Senate I would ask the Senator from New Jersey if he 
knows of any rule of the Senate that requires a Senator to 
vote intelligently on any bill? 

Mr. EDGE. I must admit there is a great deal in what the 
Senator has suggested, but speaking personally—and I can only 
speak for myself—when the responsibility is facing me of 
voting for or against the authorization of machinery designed 
to fix prices—and, of course, it is freely admitted that is the 
design of the McNary-Haugen bill—it is an innovation in the 
consideration of which we at least should have the facts in 
order to use as much intelligence as we are capable of using. 

Mr. President, even if we should adjourn, as has been sug- 
gested, in the early part of June, we have a full month before 
us. We have inaugurated night sessions, I think, and very 
properly. The tax bill is apparently nearing a final vote. I 
sincerely hope so, as I am sure every other Member of the 
Senate likewise does. Presumably we can dispose of that bill 
to-day. Even if we should adjourn on the 7th of June, as has 
been suggested, we have a full month before us. So far as I 
am concerned, I hope that it is the unanimous decision of this 
body that we shall face this great responsibility of agricultural 
relief before adjournment. Certainly in 30 days, working day 
and night if necessary, with the advocates of various bills pre- 
pared to explain them in detail and not put them up to us to 
vote “yes” or “no” without even an explanation, the Senate 
will meet the problem. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask, Mr. President, what is the par- 
ticular amendment which is now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment before the 
Senate is the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] relating to surtaxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. - 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from New Jersey still has the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Jersey has the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I thoroughly recognize the desire 
of the Senate to vote on the pending amendment, and I can 
assure the Senate that I have no desire to delay it; but in view 
of the fact that the Senator from South Dakota has announced 
his determination to introduce this important question, I felt 
that there should, at least, be some protest to its consideration 
at this time. So, with due apologies to the Senate for the 15 
minutes I have consumed, I will permit the Senate to vote on 
the pending amendment. : 

Severar. SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am going to let the Senate vote 
just as soon as I know what we are to vote on. As I under- 
stand, the vote now is upon the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stunors! to the bill as it 
came from the other House. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. FERNALD. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The vote to be taken is on an amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah making the maximum sur- 
tax rate 32 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 


LXV——517 . 


The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (When the name of Mr. Epwaxps was called). 
I haye been requested to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps]. If he were pres- 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], who, as I have previously 
stated, is detained from the Senate on account of illness, would 
vote “nay” if he were present. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky | Mr. STANLEY] is paired with the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst]. If present, the senior Senator 
from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

Į also desire to announce that the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] is necessarily absent. He is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCorsucx]. If present, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexnoor] on account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Ball Curtis Keyes Reed, Pa 
Bayard Dale ge Smoot 
Borah Edge McKinley Spencer 
Brandegee Fernald McLean Sterling 
Bruce Fess McNary Wadsworth 
Bursum Gooding Moses arren 
Cameron Hale Oddie Watson 
Colt Harreld Pepper Weller 
Cummins ones, Wash. Phipps Illis 
2 NAYS—47 
Adams Gerry McKellar Shields 
Ashurst Glass Mayfield Shipstead 
Brookhart Harris Neely Simmons 
Broussard Harrison Norbeck Smith 
Caraway Heflin Norris Stephens 
Copeland Howell Overman Swanson 
Dial Jobnson, Calif. Pittman Trammell 
Dill Johnson, Minn, Ralston Underwood 
Fei Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Kendrick Reed, Mo Walsh, Mont. 
Frazier . Robinson Wheeler 
George Lad Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—13 

Capper Ernst MeCormick Stanley 
Couzens Greene Owen 
Edwards La Follette 55 
Elkius Lenroot Stanfiel 


So Mr. Smoor’s amendment to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole was rejected. £ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
concurring in the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the question now is on con- 
curring in the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] as against the House provision. The 
maximum rate carried by the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina is 40 per cent and the maximum rate contained 
in the bill as passed by the House is 374 per cent. Senators 
who desire to vote for the House rate will vote “nay” and 
those who desire to vote for the Simmons rate will vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A vote “yea” is in favor of the minority 
amendment, which is characterized as the Simmons amendment, 
and a yote “nay” is in favor of the House text. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina has stated the question correctly. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. (when the name of Mr. Epwarps was called). 
I have been requested to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps]. Were he present, 
he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. La Fotterre’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Wiscor€in [Mr. La FOLLETTE] if pres- 
ent, would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to make the same announcement as 
to the pair of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY], 
and to state that if he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to state that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] is paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCor- 
MICK], and that if the Senator from Oklahoma were present 
he would vote “ yea.” 
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. The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 39, as follows: 


YHAS—46 
Adams Ge Mayfield Shipstead 
Asburst Harris Neely Simmons 
Brookhart Harrison Norbeck Smith 
Broussard Heflin Norris Stephens 
85 —.— i a Calit. Pitunan . —.— 
8 0 
Dial . — 5 Minn, Ralston Underwood 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Ferris endrick Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont. 
Vietcher Robinson Wheeler 
Frazier á Sheppard 
George McKellar 8 
NATS—39 
Ball Curtis Keyes Shortridge 
Bayard e Lodge Smoot 
B * — Poseid M Lean Sterling 
ran e 
Bruce Fess McNary Wadsworth 
Bursum Glass Moses ‘Warren 
Cameron Gooding Oddie Watson 
Capper Hale Pepper Weller 
i Harreld Phipps illis 
Cummins Jones, Wash R Pa. 
NOT VOTING—11 
Couzens Ernst Lenroot Stanfield 
Edwards Greene McCormick Stanley 
Elkins La Follette Owen 


So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
concurred in. 9 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr, President, I reserved the right to take a 
separate vote in the Senate on the normal tax of individuals. 
The Senate having already voted for the surtax, I see no 
reason for asking for a yea-and-nay vote upon the normal tax, 
Therefore I ask merely for a viva voce vote upon it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May the amendment be 
stated, please? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment about to be voted upon. 

The Reaping CERK. On page 81, line 23, strike out lines 
23, 24, and 25; all of page 32; and lines 1, 2, 8, and 4 on page 
83, and insert: 

Sre. 210. (a) In lieu of the tax imposed by section 210 of the 
revenue act of 1921— 


And so forth 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the amendment that is now 
to be yoted on is the substitute amendment offered by myself. 
I understand that those who are in favor of that amendment 
will vote “yea,” and those who are opposed to it will vote 
u nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Tle PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A record vote was taken on the amend- 
ment while the biH was before the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole, was it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well; then I see no necessity for it 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. This goes along with the surtax. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the 
Senate concur in the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole? - 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, by whom was this amendment 
offered? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. By the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Srarsoxs], in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators who favor this 
amendment, offered originally as in Committee of the Whole 
by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smumons], will say 
“aye.” [A pause.] Those opposed will say “no.” [A pause.] 
The “ayes” have it, and the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole is concurred in in the Senate. The Sec- 
retary will state the next amendment reserved. 

The Reapine CLERK On page 52, beginning in line 19, 
interest deduction, the Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
struck out 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. Presiden® I want to ask a question in re- 
lation to the amendment as it will be if the Senate rejects the 
committee amendment. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams] offered an amend- 
ment to the House provision, inserting the words “in the caleu- 
lation of the surtuxes.“ Do I understand that in taking the 
vote, the Seunte having stricken out the whole provision, those 
who vote for the striking out of the amendment will vote 
“yea.” and those who want the House provision will vote 
“nay,” but if they vote “nay ” will there have to be an amend- 
ment made to the House text to carry out the amendment that 


was offered by the Senator from Colorado and agreed to while 
the bill was in Committee of the Whole? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is, Will the 
eo ai in the amendment made as in Committee of the 
= s 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am sure there is 
confusion in the minds of some of the Senators—there is in 
mine—as to the exact proposition we are voting on. I wish 
the Senator who offers the amendment will give the page where 
the amendment is to be inserted. 

The Reaping CLEUBK. On page 52, line 19, the Senate, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, struck out lines 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, 
and lines 1 and 2 on page 53. Before agreeing to the amend- 
ment, on motion of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ApAms], 
the Senate inserted after the word “deductions,” on line 23, 
the words “in the calculation of the surtaxes.” Thereupon tha 
amendment striking out the paragraph was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word. 

A vote was taken in the Committee of the Whole, und the 
House provision, with the amendment, was agreed to, and that 
strikes out the provision limiting the deduction of certain tax- 
exempt securities in making out returns. The action of the 
Senate deprives the Government of the United States, as esti- 
mated by the actuary, of $35,000,000 of revenue. In other 
words, we are $39,000,000 short. I reserved the right for a 
vote in the Senate, and I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
vote against the action of the Committee of the Whole and leave 
the House provision as it was, with the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ApAms] included. Then 
it will apply only to surtaxes, and it will not apply in any way 
to the normal tax. 

Mr, ADAMS. Mr. President, I think it might be well to add 
a word of explanation in reference to the amendment which I 
have offered to this clause, and which is now in the proposed 
amendment, 

As the amendment originally stood, it tended to eliminate 
entirely deductions of interest paid by a taxpayer to the extent 
that he was the recipient of any interest upon wholly tax- 
exempt securities, State or national. It was an effort to meet 
the situation made obvious by the estate of William Rocke- 
feller, where, by borrowing money and ewning tax-exempt se- 
curities, he was enabled to evade absolutely his entire tax upon 
his income, He borrowed such an amount that the interest 
which he paid would exactly offset the interest which he re- 
ceived upon taxable securities, and consequently he saved not 
only the normal tax but the surtax.. The income from the 
taxable securities would have been taxed in his case 58 per 
cent—8 per cent normal tax, and 50 per cent surtax—and so, 
by borrowing, he offset an interest payment aggregating about 
54 or 6 per cent against what would have produced to the 
Government a tax payment of 58 per cent. 

The other alternative, as originally presented, would leave 
tax-exempt securities wholly denied an opportunity for exemp- 
tion, and would take away from the State, from the cities, and 
from the counties a power which belongs to them, in substance— 
the power to issue tax-exempt securities and to have a proper 
market for them. The amendment which I suggested was in 
an effort to meet this condition fairly from both sides, to pre- 
vent evasion of surtaxes and at the same time to preserve the 
right of public corporations to deduct for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their securities. In other words, the denial of the 
right on the part of the State or the city to issue tax exempts 
would be an attack on the sovereignty of the State, and of that 
I could not approve. 

To grant this power to Congress asked for originally would 
be to open it to gross abuses, which would put the States at 
the mercy of Congress, as the power to tax includes the power 
to destroy. In other words, if Congress can have that power 
it can go the whole way. So my suggestion was that the 
income from tax-exempt securities be treated from income- 
tax standpoints in the same way that dividends from corpo- 
rations are treated. For the purpose of the normal tax, the 
interest paid upon an indebtedness might be offset by tax- 
exempt securities, but for the purpose of surtaxes such off- 
setting would not be permitted. In other words, a tax-exempt 
security would be of no greater value in the hands of the 
man paying a surtax than in the hands of a man paying only 
a normal tax, reducing the benefit of the ownership to the tax- 
exempt security to an equality, rather than have the present 
condition of inequality, where it may be worth a 50 per cent 
reduction in one man's hands and a 4} or 5 per cent reduction 
in another man’s hands. 

It seems to me that that compromise between the two ex- 
tremes does preserve the rights of the State, the county, and 
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the district, so far as they are entitled to be preserved. They 
are not entitled to issue certificates for the purpose of aiding 
tax evasion. They arè not entitled to have a market provided 
for them based upon tax evasion. They are entitled to the 
right to issue their securities at the lowest possible rate which 
they can obtain and not be compelled to pay Federal taxes, 
and this does preserve that market for them. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Would it not be the effect of 
the House provision, that where a citizen has two kinds of 
income, taxable and nontaxable, this provision applies these 
deductions first to the tax-exempt income, and only the surplus 
is applied to the taxable income, instead of the present 
method, by which all the deductions come off the taxable 
income? Is not that in substance what it would do? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is the situation. I really was taking the 
floor from the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I asked the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is an amendment 
offered to this amendment, as the Chair understands. The 
question, therefore, is on concurring in the amendment made in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ASHURST. The amendment was amended as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole provision was stricken out. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not want to take up any time, but I 
think it would be well to have read for the information of the 
Senate the amendment as it is proposed to be inserted or 
stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Possibly the Chair may state 
the parliamentary situation. The Senate committee reported an 
amendment striking out these lines. Before that amendment 
was voted upon the Senator from Colorado offered an amend- 
ment, which was agreed to, and then the amendment of the 

committee as amended by the Senator from Colorado was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. What I ask is this: What is the language 
offered by the Senator from Colorado? May not that be 
supplied? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
language of the amendment. 

The RAIN d Crerk. The Senator from Colorado has in- 
serted the words “in the calculation of the surtaxes after the 
word “ deductions,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


(e) The amount of the deduction provided for in paragraph (2) of 
subdivision (a), unless the interest on indebtedness is paid or incurred 
in carrying on a trade or business, and the amount of the deduction 
provided for in paragraph (5) of subdivision (a) shall be allowed as 
deductions in the calculation of the surtaxes only if and to the extent 
that the sum of such amounts exceeds the amount of interest on obliga- 
tions or securities the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, as amended, was the 
section adopted, or was it all stricken out, including the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The action of the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole was to strike out the entire para- 
graph as amended. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Being stricken out, it is now re- 
served to be yoted upon as amended? 

Mr. SMOOT. The question is on concurring in the action of 
the Senate while the bill was in Commitee of the Whole. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course, it is the old question we 
discussed the other day, as to whether we are going to under- 
take to tax tax-exémpt securities, or to place them under a 
disability. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understand the 
question then is, Will the Senate concur in the action taken by 
the House? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no. 

Mr .WALSH of Montana. The question is, Shall the Senate 
concur in the action taken as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, if the Senate now decides 
not to concur in the action taken as in Committee of the Whole, 
will the Senate then have an opportunity to consider the pro- 
vision as it came to us from the House? Will the question then 
be to concur in the provision as it came to us from the House 
as amended by the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado? 


Mr. SMOOT. The provision then will be open to amendment. 
Mr. BORAH. As I understand, if we concur in the action of 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, we strike out the 


entire section. On the other hand, if we do not concur, we 
leave the whole section in, with the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado attached to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Without any further action by 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would still be open to amendment. I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I may be a bit obtuse, but I 
have not the matter quite clear in my mind as yet. I would like 
to haye a restatement, so that I may definitely know how I 
should vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Colorado desires to dis- 
agree with the House provision, then he will vote “ yea,” and 
nothing more will come of it; it will have to go to conference, 
If the Senator from Colorado desires to have the House pro- 
vision retained with his amendnient attached to it, then he will 
vote “ nay.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sranrey] to the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS}, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] to the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene], and 
allow my vote to stand. 

The result was annonnced—yeas 40, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Bayard Ferris Jones, N. Mex, Reed, Mo. 
Brookhart Fletcher endri Robinson 
Broussard Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bruce George MeNa Shields 
Bursum Gooding Nase d Simmons 
Caraway Harris Smith 
Copeland Harrison Draai Stanfield 
Cammins Helin Pittman Stephens 
Dale Howell Ralston Swanson 
Dial Johnson, Miun, Ransdell Trammell 
NAYS—45 
Adams Fernald MeLean Sterling 
Ashurst Fess Moses Wadsworth 
Ball Gerry Norbeck Walsh, Mass, 
Borah Glass Norris Walsh, Mont, 
Brandegee Hale Oddie Warren 
Cameron Harreld Pepper Watson 
Capper Jones, Wash. Phipps Weller 
Colt Keyes Reed. Pa. ler 
Curtis Kin Shipstead Willis 
Dill Lad Shortridge 
Edge re Smoot 
McKinley Spencer 
NOT VOTING—11 
Couzens Greene Lenroct Stanley 
Edwards Johnson, Calif. MeCormick Underwood 
ins La Follette Owen 


So the amendment made as in the Committee of the Whole 
Was nonconcurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Massachusetts gave notice 
that he would renew an amendment on page 195, which was 
defeated, as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I now offer again my 
amendment on page 195. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 2 

The Reaptwyve CLERK. The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WatsH] moves, on page 195, line 19, after the word 
tires,“ to insert the word “and,” and ‘after the word “ tubes,” 
to strike out “parts, or accessories or any of the articles 
enumerated in subdivision (1) or (2).” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the amendment to 
the amendment of the committee which was yoted on last 
night and lost. Some Senators who voted under a misappre- 
hension desire an opportunity p vote on it again. I ask for 
the years and nays. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. win the Senator explain the 
purport of the amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The present law provides 
for a tax of 5 per cent upon pleasure automobiles. That pro- 
vision of the law is retained in the House bill and the Senate 
committee amendment. The present law provides for a tax of 
3 per cent upon commercial motor vehicles, and that provision 
is retained in the bill with the exemption that where a chassis 
is valued at less than $1,000 and the body at less than $200, 
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there is no tax in the ease of commercial motor vehicles. But 
if the value of the chassis is over $1,000, it is taxed the full 
yalue, and if the body is over $200, it is also taxed the full 
value, 


The tax on pleasure cars and commercial vehicles is paid 
by the manufacturer or assembly company. 

The present law also provides for a tax of 5 per cent on 
tires, inner tubes, parts, and accessories. The House reduced 
that tax from 5 per cent to 24 per cent. The Senate Finance 
Committee accepted this reduced rate. Forty-one million dol- 
lars was raised last year under this section. ‘The reduction 
made by the House to 24 per cent and approved by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate would reduce the income from this 
source to $21,000,000. 

My amendment seeks to strike out that part of the tax of 
23 per cent that is proposed to be levied upon parts and acces- 
sories. It is a tax upon repairs that I seek to repeal. Perhaps 
every Senator here received through the mail a little automobile 
with a damaged wheel, attention being called to the fact that 
when a man breaks a wheel and goes to a garage to have a 
new part inserted, he has to pay a tax. It is bad enough to 
have to pay a tax on the original purchase of the automobile, 
but under this provision every time a man has to replace a 
part—a radiator, a spark plug, a nut, a screw. a bolt, a horn, 
or anything of that kind that is a part of an automobile—he has 
to pay an increased price for that part because it bears a tax. 
That tax falls especially upon the local dealer, the garage man, 
the man who has the misfortune to have to have repairs 
made and required to purchase replacements of parts or acces- 
sories. I do not know of any class of people upon whom it falls 
heavier than the farmer, Who constantly has to be buying parts 
for his truck and farm motor yehicle, because after all the 
great volume of automobiles are owned by those who can not 
be classed as wealthy. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield in just a moment. 
The amount of the tax that would be removed by reason of 
the elimination of parts and accessories is comparatively small. 
The $21,000,000 that we raised from the tax upon tires, inner 
tubes, parts, and accessories chiefly and largely comes, as every- 
body can understand, from tires and tubes. The tax upon parts 
and accessories is a nuisance and replacement tax affecting 
15,000,000 people in the country who have to buy parts to make 
necessary repairs. The amount of depreciation in our revenues 
if we remove this misfortune tax, in my opinion, will be com- 
paratively small. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, WILLIS, As I understand the Senator's amendment, 
it proposes to exempt parts or accessories only from the tax. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is all. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then I submit this question to the Senator: 
Upon what theory should parts or accessories be exempt from 
taxation if tlres and inner tubes are not exempt? It seems to 
me they ought all to be taxed or none of them ought to be 
taxed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Personally, I would be glad 
to see the exemption carried so far as to remove tires and 
inner tubes from taxation; but tires and tubes are a source 
of a great deal of revenue, and it is comparatively easy for 
the manufacturer who sells to retailers and to local garages 
to keep a record of the tax upon tubes and tires. But the 
tax upon every little nut and bolt and screw and ring that 
goes into a car is simply a nuisance tax, not only on the manu- 
facturer of parts but upon the little man that may be in a 
small way making a special part or parts for automobiles. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS, Will the Senator state just how he figures out 
that the tax on an automobile chassis is paid by the mannfac- 
turer, whereas this tax will be paid by the little man? Every- 
body who wants to escape taxes now brings in the farmer and 
the little man. I want to knéw how that happens. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the first instance, the 
tax is paid by the assembly factor in the case of the sale of 
automobiles. 

Mr. GLASS. But invariably he puts it on the man who buys 
the automobile. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
not in a primary school. 


Oh, Mr. President, we are 
The Senator knows and everybody 


knows that the tax falls upon the man who ultimately buys 
the automobile. 


Mr. GLASS. But the Senator did not say so, The Senator 
said one tax was paid by the manufacturer and the other was 
paid by the little fellow. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I say that under the opera- 
tion of this tax the assembly man pays the tax upon the new 
automobile. Under the third section of the committee amend- 
ment the tax is paid by the manufacturer of parts, who has to 
keep track of the tires and tubes and parts and accessories that 
he sells, not to the assembly man, but to the little garage keeper 
and to the little local dealer. That is the distinction in where 
the tax falls. The assembly manufacturer may absorb it in 
part, but not the retail dealer in parts. Of course it always 
goes to the consumer, but here is a direct tax that the manu- 
facturer of tubes and tires has to pay on the tires and tubes 
that he sells to the local garage dealer, while the other tax is 
paid by the assembly man. Ford, for illustration, pays the tax 
in the case of automobiles and commercial vehicles, but in the 
case of parts the tax in the first instance is paid by the manu- 
facturer, be he making only one part or many parts, or be he 
making only in one community a few parts for a machine that 
is to be repaired in that community. That tax reaches out fur- 
ther and affects everybody who makes any kind of parts for a 
machine. Parts and accessories should not be taxed. It is bad 
enough to tax automobiles and trucks, tires and tubes, without 
levying a tax on every part that is required after the original 
purchase. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I thought we went far enough 
in cutting off one-half of the tax in this paragraph. We took 
off $21,000,000 from the other items in the existing law, but 
now we are asked to take out from this provision parts and 
accessories, the very things on which the highest profit is made. 
A man can buy parts and accessories for an automobile, we will 
say a Ford automobile, and if he buys them as individual parts 
and accessories and assembles them into a complete automo- 
hile, it would cost him as much as.a Rolls-Royce would cost. 
Now, they are going to try to take the tax off of those parts 
and accessories, whereas the tires and tubes are sold on the 
basis of a comparatively small profit, but are not to be taken 
out. The parts and accessories, on which a profit of 200 and 
300 per cent is made, are to escape taxation. I am ready to 
vote. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

_ Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us have the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to inquire what is the 
. situation. How do we vote in order to vote for 
the tax? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A vote “yea” is a vote in 
favor of the Walsh amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. A vote “yea” is for the Walsh amendment 
and a vote “nay” is against it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called on 
agreeing to the amendment to the amendment as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST. Making the same announcement as before with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). Has the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] | 
yoted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I agreed to take care of him, 
and he is temporarily absent, I find I can transfer my pair 
with him to the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
EDGE]. I do so, and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after haying voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Batt], who appears to be absent. I therefore withdraw my 
vote, 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—48 
Adams George McKellar Sheppard 
Ashurst Gerry MeNary Shields 
Bayard Harreld Mayfield Shipstead 
Brookhurt Harris oses Simmons 
Broussard Harrison Neely Stephens 
Bruce Heflin Norbeck Trammell 
Capper Johnson, Calif. Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Johnson, Minn, Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. alston Weller 
Ferris Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Frazier Ladd Robinson 
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NAYS—38 
Borah Ernst — 1 Smoot 
Brandezee Fernald McKinley 
Bursum Fess cLean 
Cameron Glass Norris Sterling 
Caraway G Oddie Wadsworth 
Colt Hale Pepper Warren 
Cummins Howell Phipps Watson 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Reed, Mo. Willis 
Dial eyes Pa. 
Dill g Smit 

NOT VOTING—15 

Ball Elkins Lenroot Stanley 
Couzens Fletcher McCormick wanson 
Dale Greene Owen Underwood 
Edw: La Follette Shortridge 


So the amendment of Mr. Wars of Massachusetts to the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed fo. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will state the 
next reserved amendment. 

The next feserved amendment was, on page 231, beginning in 
line 3, to insert: 


5. Drafts or checks (payable otherwise than at sight or on demand) 
upon their aceeptance or delivery within the United States, whichever 
is prior, promissory notes, except bank notes issued for circulation, 
and for each renewal of the same, for a sum not exceeding $100, 2 
cents; and for each additional $100 or fractional part thereof, 2 cents. 

This subdivision shall not apply to a promissory note secured by the 
pledge of bonds or obligations of the United States issued after April 
24, 1917, or secured by the pledge of a promissory note which itself is 
secured by the pledge of such bonds or obligations: Provided, That in 
either case the par value of such bonds or obligations shall be not less 
than the amount of such note. : 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I move to strike out all of the 
amendment beginning in line 3 and going down to line 16, on 
page 231. 

The amount which it will raise, if the amendment be agreed 
to, is $2,150,000 only. The tax was put on, I believe, during 
the World War. It is a stamp tax on notes and it is strictly a 
nuisance tax and is paid by the borrower. In my State we 
have a State law requiring notes to be stamped; therefore this 
would constitute a double nuisance, 

This source of income ought to be left to the States. We 
have taken off the tax on yachts, which are not a necessity; we 
lave taken off the tax on sport boots; we have taken off the 
tax on brass knuckles, with which criminals kill people. We 
have taken the tax off carpets, a luxury which a great many 
of the people can not enjoy. We have also taken the tax off 
telephone and telegraph messages, and very preperly so. Other 
similar objects we have relieved of taxes. This is a tax that-is 
passed on to the consumer. It costs him a little something, 
but the main objection is the trouble that it entails upon the 


I wish to say that there is no organization in our country 
that does more free work than the country bank. It takes 
care of small deposits for the people of the neighborhood; 
it cashes drafts; it transfers funds without pay; it takes care 
of the umbrellas and blankets that the country customers 
bring in; it takes care for its customers of the express pack- 
ages as they arrive; it affords a general place to entertain 
people who come in; it furnishes stationery free; it advises 
the people free about money matters; it is accommodating in 
the matter of overdrafts; it advises customers about compli- 
eated tax returns; and in a hundred ways, Mr. President, the 
little country bank serves the people without pay. 

If the Senate will excuse the reference, I was interested in 
some country banks for a third of a century and I know the great 
benefits they render to the people of the neighborhood and the 
great accommodation they afford to their customers and to 
the public generally. 

There is very little profit in the activities of such banks. 


Many of them in the country have failed during the last few | 


years, as we have noticed, and even within the last few 
months many of them have failed. In my section of the 
country they have made no money for several years. I ven- 
ture to say that taken as a whole they have not made a cent 
above a small dividend. They are organized in that section 
not so much to make profit as to accommodate the public. 

If the Senate will excuse a further personal allnsion, I 
have practically no interest in banks at the present time. I 
organized two or three little banks in years gone by and was 
president of one of them until a few years ago, but I resigned 


and disposed of practically all my stock. I caused a couple 
of small banks to consolidate because they could not make 


any money individually; but I have practically no personal 
interest in banks now. I thought I had disposed of all of 
such stock, but I remember I have a few shares only. So it 
is not a matter of personal interest to me, of course, but I 
am speaking generally for the people of the country and in 
behalf of the borrower. 

It is troublesome and bothersome to be compelled to place 
on a note a Federal stamp, particularly when the State re- 
quires a stamp under its own law. Then, when the note 
comes due the maker perhaps wants a few days of grace but 
does not want to renew the note, because of the cost of extra 
stamps and extra work. I know of nothing that angers the 
people or troubles them as much as this little matter, Cer- 
tainly the vexation is altogether out of proportion to. the rev- 
enue derived. I feel that the time has come when this tax 
ought to be abolished. I am sorry the Senate committee saw 
its way clear to try to restore it. I hope the chairman of the 
committee will agree to strike it out. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. This tax is paid by the person who seeks 
the loan when he gets the loan from the bank and not by the 


Mr. DIAL. Certainly; it is in the nature of additional 
interest which the borrower has to pay. 2 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In other words, the person who does 
business with the bank is more interested in having the tax 
repealed than the bank is interested. 

Mr. DIAL. Of course; it costs the bank nothing, except a 
great deal of trouble, for the borrower of the money pays 
the stamp tax. In that respect it merely adds that much more 
interest that he is required to pay to get the small accom- 
modation. 

I hope the Senator from Utah will see his way clear to 
accept my amendment, if not, I hepe the Senate will vote to 
strike out the provision for this tax. We ought to reduce 
taxes and relieve the people of as many of the nuisance taxes 
as possible. I repeat, I hope the Senate will vote to strike 
this tax from the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss this 
amendment, but I do wish to return my hearty thanks to the 
Senator from South Carolina for the very ingratiating picture 
he has given of the banks in his State. So far as I recollect, 
he is the only individual of whom I know in the course of my 
life who has ever had a good word to say for banks. 

A great many years ago, shortly after the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, that strict constructionist, John Taylor, 
of Careline, a Virginia statesmen, who entertained an extreme 
distrust of the money power in every form, spoke in one of his 
political letters or speeches—I forget which—of bank capital as 
being a vulture that was in the habit of fiying from place to 
place seeking its prey. 

I recollect, during the first campaign of Mr. Bryan for the 
Presidency, a gentleman telling me that he was coming over 
from Baltimore to Washington, and that there were two young 
men sitting in the seat just in front of him who were yery 
much interested in the coming presidential election. He said 
it was impossible for him not to overhear some of the things 
they said to each other, and as he narrated the story he said 
that one of these young men faced around to the other and 
said: “ Well, times are becoming pretty exciting now, aren’t 
they?” He said: “I expect that the banks will begin to break 
pretty soon.” ‘The other young man, who was sitting beside 
him, said: “ Yes; I expect they will, and the sooner they break 
the better it will suit me.“ 

Since that time, of course, we have all, on one occasion or 
another, heard more or less shallow and demagogic observa- 
tion made upon banks. I rise simply for the purpose of saying 
that it affords me the sincerest pleasure to know that in one 
State of the Union, at least, a bank is a sort of benevolent, . 
eleemosynary institution, and I hope that as time goes on and 
enlightenment becomes more and more generally diffused 
throughout the United States, the attitude of some of our other 
public statesmen toward banks will be as friendly as that of 
the Senntor from South Carolina. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I think this amendment is 
a very objectionable one. ‘The theory and the only justifica- 
tion that the Congress has for imposing a tax of this kind is 
that it shall be imposed upon anyone who has made money. 
The individual who makes money is taxed in this bill; so 
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is the corporation and the partnership; but when we come to 
impose a tax upon an individual who makes a loan from a bank, 
I think we are absolutely overstepping all boundaries in time 
of peace, 

Such taxes have always been enforced as war measures for 
the purpose of raising revenue; but if an individual is forced 
to go to a bank and borrow $100, and he must take from that 
$100 just borrowed an amount to pay a tax to the Government, 
I think we are going beyond all reason. 

I do hope that this amendment will not be adopted. Of 
course, it brings a whole lot of trouble to the bank. The 
bank deducts this tax from the borrower; and it is the people 
who borrow, the people who have no cash, upon whom this tax 
is imposed. For that reason I shall vote against it and hope 
it will not prevail. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I rise merely for the pur- 
pose of expressing my opposition to this tax. I think it is a 
nuisance tax, pure and simple. It brings in very little money, 
comparatively speaking, and it ought not to be in this bill. 
The war is over, and there is no reason for Imposing this kind 
of a tax, which is exceedingly troublesome and exceedingly 
irritating to the public and falls on a class of people that are 
not able to bear it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course it is very proper to 
take out this tax, and I know that it Is very popular. I know 
that it will be done to get votes. Some people have no idea 
of the amount of money the Government requires to pay its 
obligations. That is entirely lost sight of in this bill. 

Of course, it was very proper to cut out the radio tax of 
$10,000,000. It was very proper indeed to cut out the tax on 
telegraph and telephone messages. It was very proper indeed 
to reduce the second-class postal rates, I do not know how 
much, It was very popular indeed to take out the tax on parts 
and accessories of automobiles. Of course it is popular, and it 
is yery proper. 

Senators speak about the banks paying this tax. The banks 
do not pay a cent of it. It is the same as the existing law. 
There is no more reason why this tax ought to be taken out 
than any other tax in the bill. This is not a tax on checks 
that are drawn on demand. 

I am content with a vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, may the question be stated, 
please? 

The Reapina CLERK. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment agreed to as in Committee of the Whole, on page 
231, after line 2, to insert: 

5. Drafts or checks (payable otherwise than at sight or on demand) 
upon their acceptance or delivery within the United States— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, those who desire to approve 
of the provision for taxing drafts other than those payable at 
sight or on demand will vote “yea.” Those who are opposed 
will vote “nay.” I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST. Making the same announcement as before with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 47, as follows: 


Making the same 


YRAS—31 
Ball Ernst MeLean « Smoot 
Brandegee Fernald MeNary Spencer 
Bursum ooding Moses Stanfield 
Cameron ale Oddie Wadsworth 
Colt Jones, Wash. Pepper Warren 
Cummins Keyes Phipps Watson 
Curtis King Pa, Willis 
Dale Lodge Shortridge 
NAYS—47 . 

Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard Frazier McKinley Shields 

„ Borah George Mayfield Shipstead 
Brookhart Glass Neely th 
Broussard Harreld Norbeck Stephens 
Bruce Harris Norris Sterling 
Capper Harrison Overman Swanson 
Caraway Heflin Pittman Trammell 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Ralston Walsh, Mont, 
Dial Johnson, Minn. Ransdell Weller 
Din Jones, N. Mex. Reed. Mo. Wheeler 
Ferris Ladd Robinson 

NOT VOTING—18 

Adams Fess La Follette Stanley 
Conzens Gerry Lenroot Underwood 
Edge Greene McCormick Walsh, Mass, 
Edwards Howell Owen i 
Elkins Kendrick Simmons 


So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
nonconcurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments made as 
in Committee of the Whole, and which were reserved, have now 
ee disposed of. The bill is in the Senate and open to amend- 
ment, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, and ask that it be read. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before any amendment is taken up, I ask the 
Chair if all amendments of the committee not reserved have 
been acted on by the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All the amendments agreed 
to as in Committee of the Whole and which were reserved for 
a separate vote have been disposed of. 

Mr. NORRIS, The question I ask is, Have all amendments 
agreed to as in Committee of the Whole and not reserved been 
acted upon? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The remaining amendments, 
oe to as in Committee of the Whole, were concurred in en 

oe. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I wanted to have announced. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
inquiry, 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand, we have acted upon all the 
reserved amendments, If it is desired to move to reconsider 
one of the votes taken in the Senate on one of those amend- 
ments, does it have to be made before we have entered upon 
the consideration of amendments from the floor that have 
hot been reserved, or can it be made at any time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that such a motion may be made at any time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The Reaping Cierk. The Senator from Pennsylvania moves 
to insert a new paragraph on page 42, after line 19, as follows: 


There shall also be included in gross income the interest upon securi- 
ties issued after the date of the enactment of this act by (1) the 
United States, (2) any State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, (3) the District of Columbia, or (4) any political subdivision 
or governmental agency of any of the foregoing. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, this is a matter 
which has been argued so often that I realize the futility of 
any extended argument now, and I do not mean to detain the 
Senate more than five minutes. 

It seems to me that the question of taxing future issues of 
what are called tax-exempt bonds really is a test of the sin- 
cerity of Congress in the high tax rates which it has estab- 
lished. It seems to me it is a futile thing, a hypocritical thing, 
an insincere thing to establish a schedule of high surtaxes, to 
proclaim that by those high surtaxes we are trying to compel 
the wealthy capitalists of the country to pay an income taxa- 
tion according to their ability, and at the same time to leave 
open to them resort to the $12,000,000,000 now outstanding in 
absolutely tax-exempt bonds. 

I realize the unfairness of making such a provision as this 
retroactive, and that is why I have not drawn this amend- 
ment so as to reach these twelve billions now outstanding; but 
the process of issuing tax-exempts must stop or there will be 
no tax paid by wealthy men under this law. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. SHIPSTEAD rose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will ask Senators to indulge 
me until I finish. It will not take me more than five minutes 
to conclude, I know perfectly well that there is a legal ques- 
tion involyed, and I will speak of that very briefly before I 
finish. 

First, I want to speak about the fairness of the thing. We 
have seen several instances in the estates of very wealthy men 
who have died recently, and the most conspicuous I suppose 
is that much-mentioned estate of William Rockefeller. I say 
that it is almost a shameful thing for Congress to burden 
down the producers of the country, the men who by their toil 
are creating wealth, with these huge tax burdens, from which 
they can not escape, and, at the same time, allow the man who 
has wealth safely garnered in to have these exemptions to 
which he flies for refuge. i 

At the present time the wealthy man has these tax-exempts; 
he has the privilege of charging off these imaginary losses that 
he registers at the end of each year. He has the privilege of 
charging off liberal depreciation on his factory buildings and 
all his establishments, He has the various resorts like that 
to which he can fly, but the man who works for his living 
has no resort like that. He has to pay on the last penny 
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that he earns, and there are no deductions for him. You have 
not any tax-free brains, although you have these tax-free bonds. 
You have not any allowance for the depreciation that goes 
on in the brain and the body of the man who works, although 
you are liberal enough in allowing depreciation for factories 
and machinery. You have not any way of registering off the 
losses that the ereator of wealth suffers when he falls fll, but 
vou have left the man who has a bond in his strong box all 
the methods of registering off losses, and you know how they 
are abused, 

You treat the man who earns his ineome more severely than 
you treat the man whose ineome is everlasting. The man with 
bonds finds his income coming in whether he is sick or well, 
alive or dead, and yet the creator of wealth finds his income 
stopping with illness or death, or bad luck of one sort or an- 
other. His is an ephemeral income, and if we are going to do 
justice we ought to tax it much more lightly than we tax 
invested income. Yet we are doing just the reverse. The 
amendment which I have sent to the desk is the first step 
necessary, in my judgment, to the correction of that in- 

equality. : 

Now, a word about the legality of the matter. The six- 
teenth amendment started here in the Senate, and as it was 
introduced and went to the Finance Committee it did not con- 
tain the words “from whatever source derived.“ The amend- 
ment as it was introduced gave Congress power to lay and 
collect direct taxes on incomes without apportionment, and in 
that form it went to the Finance Committee. They amended 
it in the committee to make it read as we all remember it 
now, so that when it was finally passed by Congress it read 
as follows: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the sev- 
eral States, and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


Everybody recognizes that the purpose of the sixteenth 
amendment was to correct what had been done by the Supreme 
Court in the old Pollock case, where they held two things: 
First, that an income tax was a direct tax which could not be 
imposed without apportionment. That they held. Next, that 
a tax could not be imposed on the bonds of a municipality or of 
a State, because that was an impairment of the function and 
governmental authority of the State. I do not know anything 
in the amendment itself which would justify us in saying that 
the purpose of the amendment was to reach only the first prin- 
ciple decided by the Supreme Court, and I think the action of 
the Finance Committee in adding the words: from whatever 
souree derived“ made it plain that they at least were trying to 
reach the second point which the Supreme Court had ruled on, 
namely, that it was an impairment of the functions of the State. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Was it not within the power ef Congress to levy 
a tax on income from whatever source derived prior to the six- 
teenth amendment, if it was apportioned? 2 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I believe not; and I believe 
that the court so held in the Pollock case, that they could not 
tax the income or interest on State bonds. That is one of the 
two things ruled. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely, but not because of any language in 
the Constitution. The Supreme Court held over and over again 
prior to the adoption of the sixteenth amendment that there 
was no limitation upon the levy of an income tax on account of 
the source from which derived, so far as any provision in the 
Constitution was concerned. 

The limitation arose, as they said, out of this proposition, 
that there were two distinct sovereignties; that one sovereignty 
could not tax the instrumentalities of another sovereignty, not 
because the Constitution, as Marshall said, limited the source, 
but beeause it was an effort of one sovereignty to tax the instru- 
mentalities of another sovereignty. That is what the Supreme 
Court held in the Pollock case, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely. 

Mr. BORAH. But they held it because it was the taxing 
of an instrumentality of another sovereignty, not because there 
was any limitation upon the source from which the tax was 
derived. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, it seems to me 
to be very clear that what was held in the Pollock case was 
that the coexisting sovereignties in the Government created by 
our Constitution could not impinge upon one another's activities 
by taxing the instrumentalities of each other. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. That is what they held, and the 
sixteenth amendment did not change it, 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the question I am try- 
ing to debate. ; 
Mr. BORAH. Here is the proposition: There was no limita- 
tion in the original Constitution upon the source from which 
the tax had to come in order to be legal. The Supreme Court 
said that the taxing power of the Congress was full, complete, 
and plenary, so far-as the property was concerned. The only 
thing the sixteenth amendment changed was the question of ap- 

Portionment. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. That is precisely the question 
I am trying to argue. I say that in the Pollock case they did 
decide that apportionment was necessary, because it was a 
direct tax, and we all agree that the sixteenth amendment cor- 
rected that, 

I say further that in the Pollock case they decided that the 
Federal Government could not interfere with the sovereignty 
of the States by taxing the interest on State bonds; that the 
taxing power of the United States could not reach income de- 
rived from that source. 

Mr. BORAH. And the sixteenth amendment did not change 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. The sixteenth amendment, in my 
opinion, did change it because of the insertion of the words 
from whatever source derived.” 

Mr. BORAH. But that source must be within the sovereignty 
of the power levying the tax. When it goes beyond that it 
has not any more power to levy it than if it was in Canada. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The power of the Govefnment 
to tax arises entirely from the Constitution. If the Constitu- 
tion says that from any source their income may be taxed, then 
I think the power is given it by the Constitution just as 
clearly as the other express powers of the Federal Government 
are given. I believe that conclusion is forced upon us by the 
well-recognized principle that the Constitution does not use 
superfinous words. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator's argu- 
ment, but it is quite true that in the Pollock case the Supreme 
Court held there had to be an apportionment among the States, 
and it is also quite true that the Supreme Court held that the 
municipal securities or State securities were not subject to 
Federal taxes. But they did not hold that those securities were 
not subject to a Federal tax because of any want of power 
under the Constitution or because of any restrictive terms in 
the Constitution denying the Federal Government the authority 
to impose that tax. They so held preeisely for the reason the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has suggested, to wit, that 
we have two separate sovereignties, and therefore, however 
broad the language of the sixteenth amendment may be, it was 
for ne lack of broadness of language or broadness of power that 
the Federal Government could not in the first instance and 
before the sixteenth amendment impose a tax upon a State 
security. Therefore, however broad the power or the language 
of the sixteenth amendment, the question is left wholly un- 
affected by the sixteenth amendment. I think the Supreme 
Court has even held it so. 

Mr. BORAH. Since the adoption of the sixteenth amend- 
ment. p 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; since the adoption of the sixteenth 
amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator and I are not in 
the least in disagreement about the want of power that was 
decided in the Pollock ease. I think we all recognize the fact 
that what was decided in the Pollock case was that the power 
to tax those securities was wanting, not because of any nega- 
tion in the Constitution, but was wanting because under the 
scheme of government created by the Constitution the two 
sovereignities were equal. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then, is it the Senator's idea that the six- 
teenth amendment destroys the concept of the two sovereignties 
under our Constitution? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely. It is my opinion 
that the sixteenth amendment cut down te that extent the 
immunity of the State sovereignty from this power of Federal 
attack. 

Mr. GEORGE. If that could be established, of course the 
Senator’s argument would be sound. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is difficult to establish it by 
the Socratic method we follow here in the Senate, but I believe 
if I might finish my statement perhaps we would reach some 
eonclusion more quickly. 
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It is my idea that the State power was cut down by the 
sixteenth amendment, and the plain language of the sixteenth 
amendment, in just the same way that the State power was 
cut down by the eighteenth amendment. It is my idea that the 
situation as to the cutting down of State sovereignty is pre- 
cisely analogous to what the Supreme Court has held was done 
by the eighteenth amendment. That amendment, as Senators 
will recall, was opposed before the Supreme Court upon the 
theory that the nonassenting States were having taken from 
them a large part of their sovereignty over a matter which 
until that time had been indisputably a matter exclusively 
within the sovereignty of the States. 

It was agreed that the Constitution did not give power to a 
majority of the States to take from the others, the nonassent- 
ing States, a part of the sovereignty which was left them in the 
original creation of our Government. The court disposed of 
that contention with a sweeping decision and held that it was 
within the power of the majority of the States, by amendment 
to the Constitution, to cut down the sovereignty of the in- 
dividual States, and that it had done so by the eighteenth 
amendment, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpeere in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr, OVERMAN. A few days ago the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania gave me a very able document containing notations 
and criticisms and an entire review of all the cases upon this 
great subject. I am sorry to tell him that the result of it is 
that the distinguished professor of law of Columbia University 
in that pamphlet said: 


In the face of this yery overwhelming evidence, it seems strange 
that anyone should have the temerity to advise Congress to go ahead 
and tax an income from State securities without waiting for any 
new constitutional authorization, 


He also quotes from the Chief Justice of the United States 
in a celebrated case in which he said: 


It was settled that the provisions of the sixteenth amendment con- 
ferred no new power of taxation, but simply prohibited the previous 
complete and plenary power of income taxation possessed by Congress 
from the beginning from being taken out of the category of indirect 
taxation to which it inherently belonged, and being placed in the 
category of direct taxation subject to apportionment by a considera- 
tion of the sources from which the income was derived. 


In other words, it added no new subject of taxation. It just 
was an occasion against the apportionment by direct taxation, 
In considering all the cases in this pamphlet which the Senator 
gave me, he said there is no question. but what it has been 
decided directly by the Supreme Court, notwithstanding I said 
to the Senator that I believed the decision in the case of Evans 
against Gore was mere dicta and that in many cases there is 
dicta. Quoting from the Chief Justice’s opinion and taking 
all these decisions in view, he said he could not understand 
how anybody has the temerity to argue that we can tax State 
securities without further constitutional amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman who wrote 
that brief can not understand it, I am sorry that it should 
affect his understanding; but the Senator will find in the same 
pamphlet—which, by the way, was printed by the Finance Com- 
mittee, being a collection of briefs for and against the propo- 
sitlon—— 

Mr. OVERMAN, But the brief also of Professor Anderson, of 
the University of Wisconsin, said the same thing. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is true; und there is a brief 
there by Professor Corwin, professor of jurisprudence at Prince- 
ton, which shows very plainly that he can not understand how 
anybody could doubt the power of Congress to do it. So if the 
action of the Senate is to be determined by the failure of these 
various gentlemen to understand one another, I am afraid we 
are not going to get anywhere. 

It is true the Supreme Court has mentioned the subject in 
its opinions. It is equally true that the point has never been 
squarely raised before the Supreme Court nor has it ever been 
squarely decided. It has never been fairly argued, even, be- 
fore the Supreme Court. While we can find scattering sen- 
tences here and there to the effect that the amendment added 
no new subject of taxation to the Federal power, those things 
are capable of explanation and they are only obiter dicta 
anyway. So that it is not correct to say that in the case of 


Evans against Gore, or any other case, has the precise point 


at issue been decided. It is not going to be decided until Con- 
gress develops the courage to pass some such legislation as 
that which is suggested in the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I would like to go into 
the subject quite fully; I have collected quite a lot of ma- 
terial, but it would take me some hours to discuss it, and I 
would not venture to impose upon the Senate to that extent 
at this time. But I do want to suggest very briefly some re- 
sponse to the thought of the Senator that this sort of a pro- 
posal would be constitutional. In my judgment, it is clearly 
unconstitutional. I think it would be a great mistake to ex- 
periment with it, particularly on a bill like the pending meas- 
ure, 

I call attention especially to a work which is very inter- 
esting—Our Changing Constitution, by Charles W. Pierson. 
It is a recent publication. He expresses conclusions on the 
subject that are so emphatic and material that I would not 
attempt in any way to improve on them, At page 95 he said: 


By far the most important and interesting of the implied limita- 
tions of the Federal taxing power remains to be noticed. That is the 
limitation which probibits the National Government from burdening 
by taxation the property or revenues or obligations of a State, or 
the emoluments of a State official, or anything connected with the 
exercise hy a State of one of its governmental functions. In other 
words, while the National Government may tax income from bonds 
issued by England or France, or their cities, it is powerless to tax 
the income from bonds of Rhode Island or the smallest of its towns. 

This implied limitation, nowhere categorically expressed, but enun- 
ciated in a series of decisions of the Supreme Court, has not always 
met with acquiescence from the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government. In fact, Congress is now engaged in an effort to do 
away with it. at least in so far as concerns the right to tax the 
income from State and municipal bonds. To-day, however, it still 
stands as one of the most striking and unique characteristics of our 
governmental system, It will be discussed more at length in the next 
chapter. 


He was referring ta the proposed amendment recently de- 
feated hy some 8 or 10 votes in the House and the effort being 
made similar to that now proposed by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

On page 98 he said: 


The founders of this Republic established a form of government 
wherein the States, though subordinate to the Federal Government in 
all matters within its jurisdiction, nevertheless remained distinct 
bodies politic, each one supreme in its own sphere. In the famous 
phrase of Salmon I’. Chase, prenouncing judgment as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court: 

»The Constitution in all its provisions looks to an indestructible 
Union, composed of indestructible States.” 

In a later case another eminent justice (Samuel Nelson, of New 
York) put the matter thus: 

“The General Government and the States, although both exist 
within the same territorial limits, are separate and distinct sover- 
cignties, acting separately and independently of each other, within 
their respective spheres. ‘The former, in its appropriate sphere, is 
supreme; but the States within the limits of their powers not 
granted or, in the language of the tenth amendment, “ reserved,” 
are as independent of the General Government as that Govern- 
ment within its sphere is independent of the States.” 

It follows that the two Goyernments, National and State, must each 
exercise its powers so as not to interfere with the free and full exer- 
cise by the other of its powers. To do otherwise would be contrary 
to the fundamental compact embodied in the Constitution; in other 
words, it would be unconstitutional. 

This proposition was affirmed at an early day by Chief Justice John 
Marshall in the great case of McCulloch v. The State of Maryland, 
which involved the attempt of a State to tax the operations of a 
national bank. That case is one of the landmarks of American con- 
stitutional law. While it did not expressly decide that the Federal 
Government could not tax a State instrumentality but only the con- 
verse—i. e., that a State could not tax an instrumentality of the 
Nation—the court has held in many subsequent decisions that the 
proposition enunciated by the great Chief Justice works both ways. 
For example, it has declared that a State can not tax the obligations 
of the United States, because such a tax operates upon the power of 
the Federal Government to borrow money, and, conyersely, that Con- 
gtess can not tax the obligations of a State for the same reason 
(Mercantile Bank v. New York, 121 U. S. 188); that a State can not 
tax the emoluments of an official of the United States, and conversely 
that the United States can not tax the salary of a State official; that a 
State can not impose a tax on the property or revenues of the United 
States, and conversely that Congress can not tax the property. or rov- 
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enues of a State or a municipality thereof (United States v. Railroad 
Co., 17 Wall. 322). 5 

The Supreme Court has said (and many times reiterated in sub- 
stance) that the National Government “can not exercise its power of 
taxation so as to destroy the State governments or embarrass their 
lawful action.” (Railroad Co. v. Peniston, 18 Wall. 5.) One of the 
most distinguished writers on American constitutional law—Thomas 
M. Cooley, chief justice of the Supreme Court of ‘Michigan, and after- 
wards chairman of the Federal Interstate Commerce Commission— 
has said: 

“There is nothing in the Constitution which can be made to 
admit of any interference by Congress with the secure existence 
of any State authority within its lawful bounds. And any such 
interference by the indirect means of taxation is quite as much 
beyond the power of the National Legislature as if the interference 
were direct and extreme.” 

The question as to the right of Congress to levy an income tax on 
municipal securities came up squarely in the famous Income Tax cases, 
involving the constitutionality of the income tax law of 1894. While 
the Supreme Court was sharply divided as to the constitutionality of 
other features of the law, it was unanimous as to the lack of authority 
in the United States to tax the interest on municipal bonds. 


That was the Pollock case, to which the Senater has referred. 
The author continues: 


The decision in those cases is the law to-day—except in so far as it 
has been changed by the recent sixteenth amendment—with one pos- 
sible limitation. 


I will get to that in a moment. 


It has been held that State agencies and instrumentalities, in order 
to be exempt from national taxation, must be of a strictly govern- 
mental character; the exemption does not extend to agencies and in- 
strumentalities used by the State in carrying on an ordinary private 
business. This was decided in the South Carolina Dispensary case. 
(South Carolina v. United States, 199 U. S. 437.) 


That is the only limitation. 


The State of South Carolina had taken over the business of selling 
liquor and the case involved a Federal tax upon such business. The 
court, while reaffirming the general doctrine, nevertheless upheld the 
tax on the ground that the business was not of a strictly governmental 
character. This decision suggests the possibility that if an attempt 
were made to tax State and municipal bonds, the court might draw a 
distinction based on the purpose for which the bonds were issued, and 
hold that only such as were issued for strictly governmental purposes 
were exempt. 

It remains to consider the effect of the sixteenth amendment. 


Now we come to the constitutional amendment which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania believes is broad enough to give such 
authority as he proposes. The author says: 


After the Supreme Court had held the income tax law of 1894 un- 
constitutional on the ground that it was a direct tax, and had not been 
apportioned among the States in proportion to population, the six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution was proposed and ratified, This 
amendment provides that the Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived, without 
apportionment among the several States, and without regard to any 
census or enumeration.” 

When the amendment was submitted to the States for approval some 
lawyers apprehended that the words “incomes from whatever source 
derived” might open the door to the taxation by the Government of 
income from State and municipal bonds. Charles E. Hughes, then Gov- 
erng: of New York, sent a special message to the legislature opposing 
ratification of the amendment on this ground, 

Other lawyers, notably Senator Elihu Root, took a different view of 
the scope of the amendment, holding that it would not enlarge the 
taxing power but merely remove the obstacle found by the Supreme 
Court to the income tax law of 1894, i. e., the necessity of appor- 
tionment among the States in proportion to population. This latter 
view has now been confirmed by the Supreme Court. In a case inyoly- 
ing a tax on income from exports the court said (Peck v. Lowe, 247 
U. S. 165): 

“The sixteenth amendment * * does not extend the tax- 
ing power to new or excepted subjects, but merely removes all 
~ occasion which otherwise might exist for an apportionment among 
the States of taxes laid on income, whether it be derived from one 
source or another.. 

In a case decided a little earlier the court, speaking through Chief 
Justice White, had said: 

“By the previous ruling (I. e., in Brushaber v. Union Pacific 
Railway Co., 240 U. S. 1) it was settled that the provisions of 
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the sixteenth amendment conferred no new power of taxa- 
tion, . 

From what has been said it will be evident that the doctrine of 
exemption of State and municipal bonds from Federal taxation is 
firmly embedded in our law and has not been affected by the sixteenth 
amendment, 


Whether it is a doctrine suited to present-day conditions is a gues- 
tion outside the scope of this paper. 

The fear of Federal encroachment, so strong in the minds of the 
makers of our Constitution, has become little more than a tradition. 
To many it doubtless will seem that any rule of law which operates 
to prevent the Nation in the great exigency of war from taxing a 
portion of the property of its citizens is pernicious and should be 
changed. 

If this be the view of a sufficient number, the change can and will 
be made, Lawyers think, however, that it will have to be done by the 
orderly method of constitutional amendment, not by passing taxing 
statutes which a reluctant court will be obliged to declare uncon- 
stitutional. 


Just now the tide of popular sentiment is setting strongly toward 
such a change. It was advocated in a recent presidential message. 
The immunity enjoyed by State bond issues is coming to be regarded 
less as a safeguard of State rights than as a means whereby the rich 
escape Federal income surtaxes. One is tempted to predict that the 


next formal amendment of the Constitution will deal with this 
subject. 


We will deal with the proposed amendment when it comes up. 
The author continues: 


If so, another inroad will haye been made by the General Govern- 
ment on the failing powers of the States. 


Mr. President, I will not take the time to enlarge upon this 
question, but I think I ought to refer to an extract from a letter 
of the Secretary of the- Treasury to Hon. James A. FREAR, under 
date of January 8, 1924. Referring to this very subject, he says: 


If your bill were passed promptly, it would affect income received ia 
1924, which is returned for taxation in 1925. Some time later a de- 
cision wonld be obtained from the Supreme Court. In the meantime, the 
doubt of the law's validity would completely destroy the market for 
all State and municipal bonds, because the investor would be unwilling 
to purchase bonds at a price justified by their tax-exempt feature, and 
the States and the municipalities would be charged with negligence 
if they sold their bonds on the basis of not being tax-exempt. 

You may recall that n similar situation arose a few years ago, when 
there was no market for Federal farm-loan bonds for several years 
until the Supreme Court passed upon the constitutionality of the tax- 
exempt feature. This condition of uncertainty would exist, irrespee- 
tive of what might ultimately be the decision. 

If ultimately the Supreme Court should determine that the act was 
unconstitutional—and you seem to be practically alone in believing 
that any other result will follow—then you would have accomplished 
nothing and you would have to start over with the constitutional 
amendment. At that time the Government would have to refund 
enormous sums of money which it had collected on the tax-exempt 
income and which was wrongfully withheld from the owners, together 
with interest on these sums, The effect on the Government’s Budget 
in making repayment of the amounts which it would then have spent, 
and which it had no right. to collect or hold, would be most 
serious. 


That is one of the principal objections to this amendment. 
Suppose that it were written into the law and taxes were col- 
lected based on it, and afterwards it should turn out to be un- 
constitutional, as I am sure it would, then the Government 
would have to refund all the sums collected under it, and the 
whole Budget would be thrown into confusion. 

Mr. President, I am hurrying along, but I haye here an ad- 
mirable article discussing this very question which I think I 
can use. I have not conferred with Mr. Gregg about it, but I 
think I can use it. Mr. Gregg, who is one of the experts of the 
Treasury Department, prepared for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee a digest of decisions and arguments bearing on the power 
of Congress to leyy a tax upon the income from securities 
issued by States or political subdivisions thereof. Mr, Gregg's 
advices to Chairman Green in the matter were made public on 
January 8, at the time of the introduction by Representative 
Green of his resolution proposing the constitutional amendment. 
Mr. Gregg’s letter, dated January 4, 1924, I will not read, but 
it relates to a very important question, and I ask to have it in- 
corporated in the Recor as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is 80 
ordered. 
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The letter referred to is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January J, 192}. 
Hon. W. R. Green, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Prior to its adjournment before the holi- 
days, the committee requested that I prepare for the assistance of the 
committee a digest of the decisions and arguments affecting the ques- 
tion of whether Congress has the power to levy a tax upon the Income 
from securities issued by States or political subdivisions thereof. In 
accordance with that request the following is submitted: 

Two questions will be considered: (1) Whether the Federal Govern- 
ment has the general power to lay a tax upon income derived from 
securities issued by States or political subdivisions thereof; (2) in the 
event that Congress may not lay a tax upon income from all such se- 
eurities; whether the income from obligations issued by States or politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof may be taxed by the Federal Government. 

The earliest decision of the Supreme Court upon the question of the 
power of the United States to tax State instrumentalities is the Col- 
lector v. Day (1870) (11 Wall. 113). Under the Civil War income tax 
acts, a tax was assessed on the salary of Hay, a probate judge in 
Massachusetts. He paid the tax under protest and brought action to 
recover it. It was held by the Supreme Court that Congress had no 
power to impese a tax upon the salary of a State judicial officer. 

The court cited Dobbins v. Commissioners (1842) (16 Peters, 435); 
McCullough v. Maryland (1819) (Wheaton, 316) ; and Weston v. Charles- 
ton (1829) (Second Peters, 449) as establishing the proposition “ that 
the State governments can not lay a tax upon the constitutional means 
employed by the Government of the Union to execute its constitutional 
powers.“ and coneluded that on the same principle the United States 
can not tax the means and instrumentalities employed by the States for 
carrying on their governmental operations. 

The court's reasoning is indicated’ in the following passage (pp. 
125, 187): i ` 

It is admitted that there is no express provision in the Con- 
stitution that prohibits the General Government from taxing the 
means and instrumentalities of the States, nor is there any pro- 
hibiting the States from taxing the means and instrumentalities 
of that Government. In both cases the exemption rests upon 
necessary implication and is upheld by the great law of self- 
preservation; as any government whose means employed in con- 
ducting its operations, if subject to the control of another: and 
distinct government, can exist only at the mercy of that gov- 
ernment, 

“The means and instrumentalities employed for carrying on the 
operations of their governments, for preserving their existentée, 
and fulfilling the high and responsible duties assigned to them 
in the Constitution should be left free and unimpaired, should 
not be Hable to be crippled, much less defeated, by the taxing 
power of another government.” 

This decision was followed in the cases of a judge of the Superior 
Court of New York City (Freedman v. Sigel, 1875, Federal case 5989), 
and of a State's attorney in Maryland (United States v. Ritchie, 1872, 
Federal case 16168). 

In the case of Pollock v. Farmers“ Loan & Trust Co. (1895, 157 
U. S. 429), a bill by a shareholder to enjoin the defendant corporation 
from paying an income tax under the act of August 15, 1894 (28 
Stat. 309), it was urged that the act was unconstitutional on the 
grounds: (1) That in imposing a tax on the income or rents of real 
and personal property it imposed a direct tax upon the property 
itself, which was void, because not apportioned among the States; 
(2) that in imposing indirect taxes it violated the constitutional 
requirements of uniformity; (3) that in imposing a tax upon income 
received from State and municipal bonds it exceeded the constitutional 
powers of the Federal Government. 

With reference to this third point Chief Justice Fuller safd (p. 585): 

It is contended that although the property or revenues of 
the States or their instrumentalities can not be taxed, neverthe- 
less the income derived from State, county, and municipal securi- 
ties can be taxed, but we think the same want of power to tax 
the property or revenues of the States or their instrumentalities 
exists in relation to a tax on the Income from their securities, 
and for the same reason, and that reason is given by Chief 
Tnstice Marshall in Weston v. Charleston (2 Pet, 449, 468), 
where he said; 

The right to tax the contract to any extent when made must 
operate upon the power to borrow before it is exercised and have 
‘a sensible influence upon the contract. The extent of this infu- 
ence depends on the will of a distinct government. To any 
extent, however inconsiderable, it is a burden on the operations 
of government. It may be carried to an extent which shall arrest 
them entirely. * * The tax on Government stock is thought 
by this court to be a tax on the contract, a tax on the power to 
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borrow money on the credit of the United States, and consequently 
to be repugnant to the Constitution.’ 

“Applying this language to these municipal. securities it is obvi- 
ons that taxation on the interest therefrom would operate on the 
power to borrow. before it is exercised, and would have a sensible 
influence on the contract, and that the tax in question is a tax on 
the power of the States and their instrumentalities to borrow 
money, and consequentiy repugnant to the Constitution. 

It is clear, therefore, that prior to the adoption of the six- 
teenth amendment Congress had no power to levy a tax, directly 
or indirectly, upon securities issued by States or a political sub- 
division thereof. There remains: to be considered the effect of the 
sixteenth amendment. 

“The sixteenth amendment provides that ‘the Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
Source derived, without apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or enumeration,’ “ 

At the time’ the sixteenth amendment: was being considered by the 
legislatures of the several States it was urged by various writers and 
public men that the proposed amendment gave Congress the power to 
tax the salaries of officers and employees of the States and the income 
from State municipal securities. See Foster, “ Income Tax,“ page 78 et 
seq.; Minor, “ The proposed income tax amendment,” 15 Virginia Legal 
Register, 787, 753; Hubbard, “The sixteenth amendment,” 33 Harvard 
Law Review, 794. The contrary view was urged with equal strength. 
See CONGRESSIONAL Record; volume 45, pages 1094-1099, 2245-2247, 
2539, 2540, and Ritchie, Power of Congress to tax State securities,” 5 
American Bar Association Journal, 602. 

In the first case which arose under the sixteenth amendment, the 
case of Brushabor v. Union Pacific Railroad Co. (240 U. S.), the Su- 
preme Court committed itself on the question of whether or not the 
sixteenth amendment gave to Congress any new power of taxation, 
This case was a suit by a stockholder to restrain the defendant cor- 
poration from paying an income tax imposed by the tariff act of 
1918, on the ground that it was unconstitutional, Chief Justice 
White, in the course of upholding the validity of the act, said (pp. 
17, 18, 19): 

It is clear on the face of this text that it (the amendment) 
does not purport to confer power to levy income taxes in a 
general sense—an authority already possessed and never ques- 
tioned—or to limit and distingnish between one kind of income 
taxes and another, but that the whole purpose of the amendment 
was to relieve all income taxes when imposed from apportion- 
ment from a consideration of the source whence the income was 
derived.” 

Indeed, in the light of the history which we have given and of 
the decision in the Pollock case and the ground upon which. the ruling 
in that case was based, there is no. escape from the conclusion that the 
amendment was drawn for the purpose of doing away for the future with 
the principle upon which the Pollock case was decided; that is, of deter- 
mining whether à tax on income was direct, not by a consideration of the 
burden placed on the taxed incomes upon which it ditectly operated, but 
by taking into view the burden which resulted on the property from 
which the income was derived, since in express terms the amendment 
provides that income taxes, from whatever source the income may be 
derived, shall not be subject to the regulation of apportionment. 

Indeed, from another point of view, the amendment demonstrates 
that no such purpose was intended and, on the contrary, shows that 
it was drawn with the object of maintaining the Umitations of the 
Constitution and harmonizing their operation. è The purpose 
was not to change the existing interpretation except to the extent 
necessary to accomplish the result intended; that is, the prevention 
of the resort to the sources from which a taxed income was derived 
in order to cause a direct tax on the income to be a direct tax on the 
source itself and thereby to take the income tax out of the class of 
excise duties and imposts and place it in the class of direct. t&xes, 

Again, in Stanton v. Baltic Mining Co. (1916), 240 United States, 103, 
an action in form similar to the Brushabor case, Chief Justice White 
said in upholding the constitutionality of the same note (p. 122) : 

But aside from these obvious errors of the proposition, intrin- 
sically considered, it manifestly disregards the fact that by the 
previous ruling it was settled that the provisions of the sixteenth 
amendment conferred no new power of taxation but simply pro- 
hibited the previous complete and plenary power of income taxation 
possessed by Congress from the beginning from being taken ont of 
the category of indirect taxation, to which it inherently belonged, 
and being placed in the categury of direct taxation, subject to ap- 
portionment by a consideration of the sources. from which the in- 
comes were derived; that is, by testing the tax not by what it 
was—a tax on income—but by a mistaken theory deduced from 
the origin or source of the income taxed. 

But, of course, in saying this, we are not here considering a 
tax not within the provisions of the sixteenth amendment—that is, 
one in which the regulation of apportionment or the rule of uni- 
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formity is wholly negligible—because the tax Is one entirely be- 
yond the scope of the taxing power of Congress, and where, conse- 
quently, no authority to impose a burden either direct or indirect 
exists.” 

Similar dicta occur in Eisner v. Macomber (1920; 252 U. S. 189, 204) 
anl in Pack & Co. v. Lowe (1915; 247 U. S. 165). 

Although it appears that in none of these cases was it necessary to 
pass upon the issue, it is significant that the court saw fit to announce 
in each of them that the amendment did not extend the taxing power of 
Congress to cover any new subjects. 

The opinion in Byans v. Gore (1920; 233 U. S. 245) throws a more 
direct light upon the views of the Supreme Court regarding the scope 
of the sixteenth amendment. The action therein was brought by a 
United States district judge, appointed in 1899, to recover a tax paid 
upon his salary under the revenue act of 1918 (40 Stat. 1062). His 
chief contention was that the effect of the act in imposing a tax on his 
salary was to diminish his compensation, and that to this extent it was 
repugnant to the third article of the Constitution, providing that his 
salary should not be diminished during his continuance in office. 

The court came to the conclusion that the prohibition prevented 
diminution by taxation, and the court, after reciting the history of the 
adoption of the sixteenth amendment, concluded: 

True, Governor Hughes, of New York, in a message laying the 
amendment before the legislature of that State for ratification or 
rejection, expressed some apprehension lest it might be construed 
ns extending the taxing power to income not taxable before; but 
lis message promptly brought forth from statesmen who partici- 
pated in proposing the amendment such conyincing expositions of 
its purpose, as here stated, that the apprehension was effectively 
spelled and ratification followed. 

“Thus the genesis and words of the amendment unite in show- 
ing that it does not extend the taxing power to new or excepted 
subjects, but merely removes all occasion otherwise existing for 
an apportionment among the States of taxes laid on Income, 
whether derived from one source or another. And we have so held 
in other cases.” 

In conclusion, then, it is evident that since the ratification of the 
sixteenth amendment the Supreme Court of the United States in dicta 
anq decision has consistently adhered to the view that the amendment 
does not extend the taxing power of Congress to new or excepted 
Subjects. 4 

Prior to the adoption of the sixteenth amendment it was established 
that, in general, income from State and municipal bonds was exempt 
from taxation by the Federal Government. In view of these two lines 
of decisions it appears evident to me that in the absence of a constitu- 
tional amendment a tax upon the income derived from State and 
municipal securities would be held by the Supreme Court to be beyond 
the constitutional powers of Congress. 

There remains for further consideration the question of whether this 
exemption of the income from State and municipal securities applies to 
al] such securities or only those issued in the courts of the govern- 
mental operations of the State or municipality. 

As was stated by the court in the leading case of Collector v. Hay, 
supra, there ig no express prohibition against taxation by the Federal 
Government of the activities of the States; accordingly, any exemption 
from Federal taxation must be grounded on the necessary implications 
from the Constitution. The court in that case granted this exemption 
from taxation to the “means and instrumentalities employed for 
carrying on the operations of their governments, for preserving their 
existence, and fulfilling the high and responsible duties assigned to 
them in the Constitution.” 

What are these “means and instramentalities” which can not be 
burdened with a tax? Are all activities in which a State or municipal- 
ity may choose to engage ipso facto removed from the sphere of Federal 
taxation? 

CONSISTENT POLICY FOLLOWS 

The Supreme Court has followed a consistent policy in the series of 
cases involving this question, which will be indicated by extracts from 
the decisions. In Bank of United States v. Planters’ Bank of Georgia 
(1824) (9 Wheat. 904), Chief Justice Marshall said (p. 907): 

“Tt is, we think, a sound principle that when a Government 
becomes a partner in any trading company it divests itself, so far 
as concerns the transactions of that company, of its sovereign 
character and takes that of a private citizen, Instead of communi- 
eating to a company its privileges and prerogation, it descends to 
a level with those with whom it associates itself, and takes the 
character which belongs to its associates and to the business which 
is to be transacted.” 

This distinction between the so-called proprietary functions of a 
municipality or State and its governmental functions has been further 
brought out in a series of cases involying Federal taxation, In Salt 
Lake City v. Hollister (1865) (118 U. S. 296) action was brought by 
the city to recover taxes paid the Federal collector of internal revenue 
on spirits distilled by the city. 

It was held that a municipal corporation engaged in a business of 
distilling spirits was subject to internal-revenue taxation under the laws 


of the United States, In the leading case upon the subject—Sout 
Carolina v. United States (1905) (199 U. S. 437)—Justice Brewer, 
brings ont clearly the distinction noted in the earlier cases between 
proprietary and governmental functions of a State. The facts were 
these: 

The State of South Carolina established dispensaries for the whole- 
sale and retail sale of liquor and prohibited sales by others. The 
United States demanded license taxes from the dealers, which the State 
paid. The dispensers had no interest in the sales and received no profits 
thereon. Later the State protested against the payment of the Federal 
license taxes and sued to recaver amounts already paid. 

In upholding the power of the United States to levy the license tax, 
Justice Brewer, after citing Collector v. Hay, supra, and McCulloch v. 
Maryland (1819) (4 Wheat. 316) said (pp. 456, 457, 459) : T 

“There is something of a conflict between the full power of 
the Nation with respect to taxation and the exemption of the 
State from Federal taxation in respect to its property and a dis- 
charge of all its functions. The exemption of the State's property 
and its functions from Federal taxation is implied from the dual 
character of our Federal system and the necessity of preserving 
the State in all its efficiency. 

In order to determine to what extent that implication will 
go, we must turn to the condition of things at the tfine the Con- 
stitution was framed, Looking, therefore, at the Constitution 
in the light of the conditions surrounding at the time of its 
adoption, it is obvious that the framers, in granting full power 
over license taxes to the National Government, meant that that 
power should be complete, and never thought that the States, 
by extending their functions, could practically destroy it. 

“Tt is also worthy of remark that the cases in which the in- 
validity of a Federal tax has been affirmed were those in which 
the tax was attempted to be levied upon property belonging to 
the State or one of its municipalities or was a charge upon the 
means and instrumentalities employed by the State in the dis- 
charge of its ordinary functions as a Government.” 

The court then cites Venzle Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall. 583), Col- 
lector v. Hay (11 Wall. 118), United States v. Railroad Co. (17 Wall 
322) to the same effect and continues (p. 461): 

In Ambrosini v. United States (187 U. S. 1), in which the Federal 
war revenue tax act providing for stamp taxes on bonds was held 
inapplicable to bonds required from licenses under the dram shop act 
of Illinois, the court deelared : 

“The question is whether the bonds were taken In the exercise 
of a function strictly belonging to the State and city in their 
ordinary governmental capacity, and we are of the opinion that 
they were, and that they were exempted as no more taxable than 
the licenses, 

“The decisions, while not controlling the question before us, 
indicate that the thought has been that the exemption of State 
agencies and instrumentalities from national taxation is limited to 
those which are of a strictly governmental character, and does not 
extend to those which are used by the State in the carrying on 
of an ordinary private business.” 

The court then refers to the distinction in the law of torts between 
suits against a city for acts done in its publie capacity and for acts in 
its private charaeter, and goes on (p. 463): 

“Tt is reasonable to hold that while the former may do nothing 
by taxation in any form to prevent the full discharge by the latter 
of its governmental functions, yet whenever a State engages in a 
business which is of a private nature that business is not with- 
drawn from the taxing power of the Nation.” 


ANOTHER CASE IN POINT 


In the case of Flint v. Stone-Tracy Co. (1911), (220 U. S. 107), 
the court quoted South Carolina v. United States with approval, and 
added (p. 157): 

The cases unite in exempting from Federal taxation the means 
and instrumentalities employed in carrying on the governmental 
operations of the State, The exercise of such rights as the estab- 
lishment of a judiciary, the employment of officers to administer 
and execute the laws, and similar governmental functions can not 
be taxed by the Federal Government. (Collector v. Hay, 11 Wall. 
113; United States v. Railroad, 17 Wall. 322; Ambroshini v. United 
States, 187 U. S. 1.) 

“But this limitation has never been extended to the exclusion of 
the activities of a merely private business from the Federal taxing 
power, although the power to exercise them is derived from an act 
of incorporation by ene of the States. See also Vilas v. Manila 
(220 U. S. 345); Lynch v. City of Springfield (1899), (174 Mass. 
430, 54 N. E. 871) ; Bullmaster v. City (1897), (70 Mo. App. 60); 
City v. Babbitt (1794), (8 Tex. Civ. App. 482, 28 S. W. 702); 
City v. Kelly (1882), (36 Ohio St. 50); Western Saving Fund 
Society v. City (1858), (31 Pa. St. 175); City v. Corey (1861), 
(9 Mich. 165); see also Mayor v. Birmingham Water Works Co. 
(1003), (189 Ala. 531, 36 So. 014); State v. Barker (1902), (116 
Iowa 96, 89 N. W. 204)” 
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In view of these decisions it must be regarded as established that 
there is a consistently recognized distinction between the strictly gov- 
ernmental functions of a State or municipality on the one hand and its 
proprietary or private activities on the other; and, further, that the 
implied exemption from Federal taxation applies only to the former and 
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does not apply to the latter. Rate of | Amount 
It should be noted, however, that the line between the governmental enia ee 
activities and the private activities of the States and the political 
subdivisions thereof hag not been definitely drawn. In view of the 
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Tue conclusions reached herein represent only my own personal 
views and @o not in any way commit the Treasury Department to any 
position. 

In accordance with the further request of the committee, I am trans- 
mitting herewith elght copies of the opinion of the Attorney General 
holding that the salaries and wages of State officials and employees 
are net subject to the income tax imposed by the revenue act of 1918. 

Respectfully, 


Mr. FLETCHER, I also ask to have printed in the RECORD 
an article by Mr. Frederick Juebhoff, which appeared in 
Publice Affairs of the issue of May, 1924. Mr. Juchhoff is 
professor of economies at the American University, and the 
article is entitled“ Why tax-exempt securities?” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the article will be printed in the RECORD. 

The article referred to is, as follows: 


Wary Tax-Exempt SECURITIES 
{By Frederick Juchhoff, professor of economics, American University] 


[In the April number of Public Affairs Doctor Juchboff discussed 
the proposed constitutional amendment to abolish tax-exempt securities 
and pointed out that there are, after all, two sides to the question. 
Although numerous arguments were advanced in favor of the plan 
there are, perhaps, equally strong reasons why it should not be adopted. 
The vote in Congress cut across party lines and factional lines as 
well; progressives and conservatives were found on both sides, In 
this article Doctor Juchhoff shops some of the consequences that would 
follow the adoption of the proposed amendment.) 

The abolition of tax-exempt securities continues to be urged in cer- 
tain quarters with unabated vigor. The average citizen and taxpayer 
may well ask the question, Why this sudden deep concern on the 
part of certain politicians and periodicals about alleged tax evasion 
by the very wealthy? 

It seems more than a coincidence that many opponents of heavy sur- 
taxes and excess profits taxes, which fall primarily upon large incomes, 
are also opposed to the continuance of tax-exempt securities. 

A careful examination of the facts leaves some doubt as to whether 
those who are behind the propaganda to tax all securities advocate this 
change because of a desire to force the wealthy to bear a just share 
of the burden of taxation, or whether it is perhaps in some cases from 
motives of self-interest. ‘There are, more or less clearly defined, three 
distinct groups who would benefit very materially by the passage of 
the proposed amendment to tax all securities issued in the future. 


PRESENT SECURITY HOLDERS WOULD BENEFIT 


The first of these groups consists of the present holders of out- 
standing tax-exempt securities. This group is composed largely of 
private individuals and financial institutions, certain of whose funds 
are required by law to be invested In State or municipal securities now 
tax exempt and not affect@ by the proposal to tax future Issues. 

According to the admission of the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the market value of the present outstanding tax-exempt securities, 
amounting in round numbers to about $12,300,000,000, would be in- 
creased by the passage of the bill by one-eighth, or about $1,500,- 
000,000 

If the taxpayers are honest about making out their income-tax 
returns, it would take a good many years to pay into the Treasury of 
the United States in income taxes the sum of $1,500,000,000, as 
much as would in one instant be put into the pockets of those who 
own tax-exempt bonds. 

The second and third groups are composed of the farm-mortgage 
bankers and the public utilities. Wulle the proposed change would 
not as immediately and directly increase the value of securities held 
by these groups as in the case of the first group, both groups would 
be greatly benefited because of the handicap which would be placed 
upon competing interests. 

FARM MORTGAGES AND LAND BANKS 

The total amount of farm mortgages in the United States outstand- 
ing at the present time may be conservatively estimated in round 
numbers at about $7,850,000,000. Of these loans $1,271,980,658 are 


A. W. GREGG. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Without referring to the effect of the pro- 
posed action as set forth in some of the arguments made in 
support of the prpposal to have no tax-exempt securities at 
all and doing eee with tax-exempt features of State and Gov- 
ernment issues, I say it can not be successfully contended that 
there can be collected by way of an income tax anything ap- 
proaching the difference in interest between a 4 per cent and a 
5 per cent bond. It is impossible to ascertain what is collected 
us income tax on interest on taxable Government bonds. The 
nearest approach to that information is given in the letter to 
me, dated January 29, 1924, and the accompanying statement 
of the Undersecretary of the Treasury, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without pont irre the matter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THR UNDERSECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January 29, 1925. 
Hon. Duxcan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senxaron: For the Secretary of the Treasury, I acknowlege 
receipt of your letter of January 26, 1924, regarding the amount of 
income tax collected on taxable Government bonds, In reply I am 
sending you a table compiled from statistics of income from 1921 re- 
turns, showing the estimated surtax on incomes from Government obli- 
gations not wholly exempt from tax. You understand, of course, that 
the statement shows estimated surtax due on the basis of returns 
filod from the particular year and not actual collections. Actual 
income-tax collections are not segregated according to the sources of 
the income from which they are derived, To classify actual receipts 
in this manner would require a much more elaborate accounting system 
in each collector’s office, and the expense would not be justified by the 
results. 

Very truly yours,’ GARRARD B. Wrxstox, 
Underseoretary of the Treasury. 
(1 closure) 


Estimated surtaw due on incomes from Government obligations not 
wholly exempt from toa, 1921 returns 
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carried by the Federal land banks and joint stock land banks, whose 
securities are free from taxation, and are made to the farmer at not 
to exceed 6 per cent interest, while the rates charged by others upon 
similar security range. from 7 to 8 per cent and higher, p 

These Federal farm loan banks and joint stock land :banks -exist under 
the Federal farm loan act, which became a law on July 17, 1916. The 
general purposes of this act were to lower and equalize interest 
rates on first-mortgage farm lonns; to provide ‘long-term leans with 
the privilege of repsyment in installments throngh a long or short 
period of years, at the borrower's option; to assemble the farm credits 
of the Nation to be used as security for money to be employed in farm 
development; to stimulate cooperative action among farmers; to make 
it easier for the landless to get land; and to provide safe and sound 
long term investments for the thrifty, 

While all of these things have been accomplished in a general way, 
the operation of the banks organized under the act has made very 
serious inroads into the business of the dealers in farm mortgages and 
investment bankers, who no longer enjoy an unrestricted monopoly in 
the farm-loan field. 

PUBLIC ‘UTILITIES ALSO INTERESTED 


Under the terms and conditions of the law ‘the maximum rate of 
interest which may be charged by the banks organized thereunder is 
6 per cent, These banks are financed by the issuance of bonds which 
are sold to the investing public at an interest rate of from 43 to 5 per 
cent, and whlle the rate which may be charged to the farmer can not 
exceed 6 per cent, it also can not exceed 1 per cent in excess of the 
interest paid on the bonds of the bank. | 

The removal of the tax exemption on these bonds would make 
necessary an interest rate thereon of from 54 to 6 per cent. This 
would have the effect of either suspending the operation of the farm 
loan and joint-stock land banks entirely or à revision of the law Which 
would permit an interest charge of not less than 63 to 7 per cent. 

The public utilities interests are primarily interested in- restricting 
the issuance of tax-exempt securities by the municipalities and other 
public subdivisions of the several States. They are alarmed by the 
present tendency toward municipal operation and control of public 
utilities, ‘They believe that many municipalities would hesitate to 
ngage in private enterprises of a public nature if the interest rate of 
the securities issued by them to undertake such municipal operation is, 
increased. To tax the securities of municipalities would tend to raise 
the necessary interest rates on such securities from the present average) 
of about 4.20 per cent to 5.20 per cent, which would bring the rate to 
nearer that now paid by the public utilities, which Is about 5.55 per] 
cent. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I also ask to have printed in the Recorp| 
‘an editorial from the Manufacturers’ Record of March 27, 1924, 
discussing the amendment which was then proposed against 
tax-exempt securities and saying | 


The amendment against tax-exempt securities would be fundamentally | 
wrong. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the edito- 
rial will be printed in the RECORD. | 
The editorial referred to is as follows: 


“THE AMENDMENT AGAINST TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES WOULD BE FUNDA- 
MENTALLY WRONG 


I 
A recent survey of the Birmingham school situation reports that 
existing buildings are overcrowded. to the extent of nearly 16,000 
scholars and that 19 new school buildings are needed. Several years 
ago Baltimore faced a similar condition, except on a much larger 
scale, and has been busy spending $20,000,000 in the erection of new 
school buildings. New York has relatively worse conditions even than 
either Baltimore or Birmingham and is spending many milllons on 
new buildings in order to accommodate children who are seeking an 
education. Similar conditions exist throughout the entire country. 
Public schools, private institutions of learning, colleges, and uriver- 
sities, are all overcrowded. In 1928 this country spent $1,100,000,000 
on school buildings, or about one-fifth of our entire bullding outlay. 
Every dollar expended for the erection of new school buildings is 
more productive than any dollar expended for the extension of rail- 
roads or the building of factories, in proportion as the raw materials 
of boyhood and girlhood are superior to the raw materials on which 
industries are built, In vain shall we seek to utilize our raw 
materials of iron and coal and copper and all the wide variety of 
things which enter into the manufacturing enterprises or into the 
building of railroads, if we fail to utilize to the largest possible extent 
the raw material in the youth of the land. And yet the advocates of 
the proposed amendment against the issuing of tax-exempt securities 
are claiming that the country is spending the money secured through 
the sale of such securities on “ unproductive" enterprises, instead 
of putting it into what they call productive“ enterprises. 
Though the proposed amendment has been defeated in the House, it 
is well to remember that if it ever should be adopted, every community 


in this country would find it more difficult to raise money for the 


are putting their money into tax-exempt: securities. 


building of sehools, for the building of bighways, the improvement 
of streets, and the construction of waterworks and sewerage systems. 

Tax exemption. enables communities and States to secure at a lower 
rate of interest the money needed for all of these enterprises than 
would be possible if this exemption privilege were abolished. 

The argument that the money which States and communities are 
spending for municipal improyements, including schools, is unproduc- 
tive as compared with the money -expended for industrial and public- 
utility enterprises, is utterly without foundation. In effect it says 
that these material things are superior to the brain and the soul, 
which are developed by education, and also to the health which is 
maintained by better sanitary conditions and better streets. The 
money expended in this way is of all money the most profitable, yield- 
ing the largest results for the good of the people everywhere. But 
more than that, if the proposed amendment should be adopted it would 
add to the cost of every dollar of money loaned by the joint-stock 
land banks and the Federal loan banks to the farmers of the country. 
And if this amendment should ever be adopted by the country the 
Federal Government could then destroy the last vestige of State 
rights and hold a.dominating power over every municipal and State 
improvement, over the building of schools and the development of 
highways and all kindred activities, whenever those in authority at 
Washington wanted to curb these hetivities in one section or advance 
them in another. 

It is inconceivable to the Manufacturers’ Record how the advocates 
of this amendment can be so easily misled by the cry that rich men 
That argument 
is so specious and so begs the whole question as to be unworthy of 
consideration in the light of the evils that would be wrought by its 
adoption. Let us find some other way to make the rich man pay 
his share of taxation, and not cut off our nose to spite our face, 
even if the face has offended us. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I have numerous other material, : consist- 
‘ing of letters and articles and authorities in support of our 
contention that, in the first place, it would be unconstitutional 
to attempt to legislate in a way whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment would be given any power or authority to tax State 
securities or securities issued by authority of the States; but 
even a constitutional amendment that would accomplish that 
object would, in my judgment, be unwarranted and disastrous. 

Mr. President, I hope before we are through that an effort 
will be made to reconsider the vote whereby we have to a 
certain extent, although to a less degree than was proposed by 
the House, in the provisions of this bill destroyed the tax- 
exempt features of ‘farm-loan bonds, We have done that by the 
‘action taken to-day with respect to the amendment regarding 
the deduction of interest. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that this proposition of the Senator from Pennsylvania con- 
templates taxing future issues, while the other amendment 
which we acted upon this evening, also sponsored by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, contemplates reaching the interest 
upon bonds that have already been issued. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. I am glad the ‘Senator men- 
tioned that; that is quite true. The effect of that vote was to 
1 to tax bonds that are by law exempt from taxation 
to-day. 

Mr.:SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator that I know as a fact that a great many Senators, 
especially on ‘the other side of the Chamber, voted for that 
proposition upon a misunderstanding. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So I am advised. I hope a motion will 
be made to reconsider that vote, and I hope the Senate will 
refuse absolutely and stand firmly now and forever against 
opening the door whereby these farm-loan bonds may be taxed. 
Agriculture is getting the benefit of that feature in those bonds, 
and it was done for the purpose of aiding agriculture and 
meeting the agricultural needs of the country. This is simply 
the beginning of an attack which was launched against that 
feature of those bonds primarily by the land-mortgage bankers 
in the West, and we ought to reconsider that vote. 

I do not want to take the time of the Senate unnecessarily, 
but I think what I have submitted here ought to go-into the 
Record. I have not the slightest idea that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will be able to get sufficient votes to put through 
his amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not know that I disagree 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexp] as to his 
policy or what he desires to accomplish. I should consider 
that more seriously if I thought the constitutional question 
were out of the way. I do not believe that it is within the 
power of the Congress to levy a tax upon State bonds, munici- 
pal bonds of the State, State instrumentalities of any kind, or 
the salaries of State officials. 
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As I view it, the sixteenth amendment did not change the 
taxing power of the National Government in any particular 
except to remove the necessity of apportionment. It conferred 
upon the National Government no power in addition to that 
which it already possessed; it made no change in the power 
of Congress, except that it enabled it to lay direct taxes without 
apportionment. 

Prior to the adoption of the sixteenth amendment, so far 
as the provisions of the Constitution were concerned, the power 
of Congress to levy a tax was full and complete. As one of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court said, it was plenary and 
indefinite. Congress could lay a tax upon any property or any 
species of property, provided it was apportioned; and the lack 
of power to tax State bonds and State instrumentalities did not 
arise by reason of any limitation in the Constitution of itself, 
but, as Marshall said, in effect, it arose out of the proposition 
that we have two sovereignties, and that the full and complete 
power conferred upon Congress must always have subtracted 
from it the fact that one sovereignty can not tax another 
sovereignty or the instrumentalities of another sovereignty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. i 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not recall, but the Senator 
from Idaho doubtless will, whether there was any discussion in 
either House of Congress in connection with the adoption of the 
joint resolution out of which the sixteenth amendment grew of 
the necessity or the desirability of having an amendment to the 
Constitution under which the Federal Government could tax 
State securities. 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President; I do not recall that upon 
the floor of the Senate or the floor of the House there was any 
urging of any desire or necessity for taxing State instrumentali- 
ties; and no one contended, so far as I recall, that that was 
what they were seeking to do or desired to do. I do wish to 
say, however, that after the sixteeuth amendment passed the 
Congress and went to the States the then Governor of the State 
of New York, Mr. Hughes, sent a message to the legislature 
against ratification, and in that message he said: 


I am in favor of conferring upon the Federal Government the power 
to lay and collect an income tax without apportionment among the 
States according to population * * *. But the power to tax in- 
comes should not be granted in such terms as to subject to Federal taxa- 
tion the incomes derived from bonds issued by the State itself or those 
issued by municipal governments organized under the State's author- 
ity * * . You are called upon to deal with a specific proposal to 
amend the Constitution . This proposal Is that the Federal 
Government shall have the power to lay and collect taxes on incomes 
“from whatever source derived,” 


And the governor of the State, Mr. Hughes, advised against 
the ratification of the amendment because, in his opinion, the 
language “from whatever source derived” might enable the 
National Government to tax State bonds, and so forth. 

That gave rise immediately to a discussion here upon the 
floor and elsewhere as to the power which was conferred upon 
the National Government by reason of the sixteenth amend- 
ment; and very generally, I think, it was contended that it 
did not confer any such power as the governor claimed. His 
State legislature went ahead and ratified it, notwithstanding 
the views expressed. 

I discussed the subject myself in the Senate in answer to 
Governor Hughes’s contention upon the 10th day of February, 
1910; and that led to an extended debate upon the subject, 
but that debate took place after the amendment was sub- 
mitted. However, the authors of the amendment, those who 
drew the amendment, expressed themselyes as to what they 
had in mind; and I think those who desire to consult those 
who drew ihe amendment will find that they did not contem- 
plate granting any additional power to the National Govern- 
ment. The sole object in mind was to eliminate the necessity 
of apportionment with reference to a direct tax. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In saying that the authors of 
the amendment did not adopt the construction for which 1 
have been speaking, the Senator must have forgotten what was 
said at that time by Senator Brown, who was the proponent of 
the income-tax resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but I do not think he drew the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. 
was it not? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but he did not draw the amendment. 

Mr. aes of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator know who did 
draw it 3 


It was he who introduced it; 
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Mr. BORAH. Yes. 
Mr. OVERMAN, My recollection is that the Senator from 
Idaho drew it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Would the Senator mind tell- 
ing us who did draw the amendment? 

Mr. BORAH. I think perhaps the party most responsible 
for it was Attorney General Wickersham. There were others 
who had a part. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. Can the Senator tell us whether 
he drew it with or without the words “from whatever source 
derived“? 

Mr. BORAH. My understanding is that he drew it with 
those words incorporated. I am speaking, however, from mem- 
ory, which runs back over more than 10 years, and, of course, 
I would not want to quote a man going back that far; but 
I am satisfied that if the Senator will communicate with At- 
torney General Wickersham he will find that I am not in 
error. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the amendment 
as introduced did not have those words in it. They were 
added in the Finance Committee. I wondered if the omission 
was Mr. Wickersham's or whether the addition was the Finance 
Committee's. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I simply want to say that Mr. Wicker- 
sham told me that he wrote the amendment, and his view is 
the same as that held by the Senator from Idaho. I say that 
rather reluctantly, because I wanted him to give a different 
opinion in the matter. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to quote from two or three decisions 
of the Supreme Court as to the power of Congress prior to 
the adoption of the sixteenth amendment. 

The court a number of times said that the only limitation 
upon the power of Congress was that of apportionment. 

In the case of Pacific Co. v. Soule (7 Wallace, p. 483) the 
court said: 


The taxing power is given in the most comprehensive terms. The 
only limitations imposed are that direct taxes, including the capitation 
tax, shall be apportioned ; that duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form, and no duty shall be imposed upon articles exported from any 
State. With these exceptions the exercise of the power is in all re- 
spects unfettered. 


Again, in the case of Veazie v. Fenno (8 Wallace), the court 
says: 


Nothing is clearer from the discussions in the convention and the 
discussions which preceded final ratification by the necessary number 
of States than the purpose to give this power (to levy taxes) to Con: 
gress as to the taxation of everything except exports in its fullest ex- 
tent. More comprehensive words could not have been used. 
* © * The words used certainly describe the whole power, and it 
was the intention of the convention that the whole power should be 
conferred, 


The words “from whatever source derived” did not add one 
particle of power to Congress. In other words, if the Constitu- 
tion had said that “the Congress shall have power to levy a 
tax upon incomes,” it would haye had the same fullness of 
power that it has when it says “from whatever source de- 
rived,” because if you could lay a tax upon incomes, and there 
was no limitation, you could lay it upon any income that the 
National Government could find; and the words “from what- 
ever source derived,” so far as constitutional power is con- 
cerned, were purely superfluous. 

Again Mr. Pomeroy says: 


Because the Nation is thus paramount its taxing power is supreme; 
it may be applied to all subjects; it may be exerted upon all individuals, 
and upon every species of property. 


Chief Justice Marshall, when he came to deal with this ques- 
tion, was unable to find any Umitation in the provisions of the 
Constitution prohibiting or restraining the National Govern- 
ment from levying a tax upon State instrumentalities, but this 
is the language which the Chief Justice used: 


There is no express provision [of the Constitution] for the case, 
but the claim— 


That is, that these bonds are exempt from taxation— 
has been sustained on a principle which so entirely pervades the Con- 
Stitution, is so intermixed with the materials which compose it, so 
interwoven with its web, so blended with its texture as to be incapable 
of being separated from it without rending it into shreds. 


In other words, as I said a moment ago, while the national 
sovereignty was given unfettered and unlimited power to tax, 
as Marshall said in the McCulloch case, you must nevertheless 
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take into consideration the fact that here are two sovereignties, 
and the full aud plenary power given to the national sovereignty 
must at all times take into consideration the fact that under 
our dual system of government one sovereignty can not tax 
the other sovereignty, because the power to tax is the power to 
destroy, and such a course would place in the hands of one 
sovereignty the power to destroy the other sovereignty. 

Mr, Hare, in the discussion of the Constitution, says: 


The taxing power of the United States is subject to an implied 
restraint arising from the existence of the powers in the State which 
are obvionsly intended to be beyond the control of the General Govern- 
ment. 


Tucker, in his constitutional discussions, says: 


This clause with reference to taxation is without any express restric- 
tion except that already referred to and explained—uniformity and 
apportionment and exports in the State. Despite this it has been 
decided that the United States can not tax the salary of a State officer 
or a State municipal corporation or process of State courts or a rail- 
road owned by a State. This decision rests upon the strong ground 
that the power of Congress—even under this full grant as contained 
in the language of the Constitution—to pass a tax law is restricted to 
a law which is necessary and proper to carry its taxing power into 
effect; and as taxation of a State franchise by the Pederal Government 
ig au infringement upon the reserve power and autonomy of the ‘State, 
and as the power to tax without limitation is the power to destroy, 
execution by the United States of a power which involves the total 
destruction of State functions was not only not proper but radically 
improper. 

I cite one more authority, and then T will not detain the Sen- 
ate with a long list of the authorities which might be cited. In 
the case of Collector v. Day (11 Wallace), the court said: 


Such being the separate and independent condition of the States in 
our complex system as recognized by the Constitution aud the existence 
of which is so indispensable that without them the General Government | 
itself would depart from the family of nations, it would seem to follow 
as a reasonable if not a necessary consequence that the means and 
instrumentalities.employed for carrying on the operations of their gov- 
ernment, or preserving their existence and fulfilling the high and 
responsible positions assigned to them in the Constitution should be 
left free and unimpaired, should not be liable to be crippled by the tax- | 
ing power of another government, which power acknowledges no limits) 
but the will ot the legislative body imposing the tax. * * * In 
respect to the reserve pawers the State is as sovereign and independent 
as the General Government. 


Then it said; 


It is admitted there is no express provision in the Constitution that 
prohibits the General Government from taxing the means and instru- 
mentalities of a State, nor is there any prohibiting the State from 
taxing the means and instrumentalities of the Government. In both 
cases the exemption rests upon necessary implication and is upheld by 
the great law of self-preservation, as any government whose means em- 
ployed in couducting its operations, if subject to the control of another 
and distinct government, can exist only at the mercy of that govern- 
ment. 


So, Mr. President, the sixteenth amendment conferred no ad- 
ditional power upon the National Government. It teok away 
the necessity of apportionment. It had the full power and the 
eomplete power to levy a tax upon incomes from whatever 
source derived prior to that time, the same as it has now. Un- 
der the act of 1864 the Congress specifically undertook to. levy 
a tax upon incomes from State bonds, and while the Supreme 
Court sustained the law of 1864, as it levied upon all other 
kinds of income, it held specifically that owing to the limita- 
tion upon one of the sovereignties levying a tax upon another, it 
could not levy a tax upon State bonds. 

The same question practically arose in the Pollock case. 
There was an effort in the Pollock cuse to levy a tax upon in- 
comes, some of which came from State bonds. In the Polleck 
case the income tax law of 1894 was involved. The statute of 
1894 had incorporated in it almost the identical language which 
Is found in this amendment, to wit,“ from whatever source de- 
rived,” covering property of every kind, and incomes from 
whatever source. The law was passed upon in the light of the 
general taxing power of Congress, 

It was brought to the attention of the court that included 
in some of the incomes was income from State bonds. ‘There 
were two things upon which the court in the Pollock case were 
not divided: First, that there was no limitation upen the power 
of Congress as contained in the clause of the Constitution con- 
strued as to what kind of property could be taxed and what 
should not. The entire court agreed in the Pollock case that 
there was no limitation upon the power of Congress to levy this 


tax so far as the provisions of the Constitution were concerned. 

The second proposition was that, notwithstanding the full 
power conferred upon Congress, it could not pass an act which 
would tax the salaries of State officers or municipal or State 
bonds. Then they preceeded to say that the reason why Con- 
gress could not do so was not by reason of any limitation of 
power in the Constitution, but because, as Marshall said, here 
are two sovereignties, one of which can not tax the other, and 
all provisions of the Constitution must be construed at all times 
as conferring power to do that which is within the sovereign 
power of the particular sovereign to do, and not to interfere 
with the sovereign power of another Government. 

I undertake to say that we can no more levy a tax upon the 
State instrumentalities and State bonds than we could levy a 
tax upon property in Canada, because it is a part of the sov- 
ereignty of a distinct sovereign from that which is levying the 
tax. 


Mr. President, I ask to have incorporated in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks the remarks which I made in the 
Senate on the 10th of February, 1910, when the Senate had 
under consideration a proposed amendment along this line. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Spercn or Hon. WILLIAM E. BORAR, or IDAHO, IN THE SENATH OF THN 
UNITED Srares, Fesrvary 10, 1910 


The Senate baving under consideration a resolution submitted by 
Mr, Boram on the 8th instant, as follows: 

` Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and Is 
hereby, directed to report to the Senate as early as may be prac- 
ticable whether, in the opinion of the committee, the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, as submitted 
to the States for ratification at the special session, would, ff 
adopted, authorize Congress to Jay a tax upon incomes derived 
from State bonds and other municipal securities, or would author- 
ive Congress to tax the instrumentalities or means and property of 
the State or the salary of State officers "— 

Mr. Boran. Mr. President, a few weeks ago one of our most dis- 
tinguished and justly celebrated of public men, Governor Hughes, of 
New York, sent a message to the New York Legislature recommending 
against the ratification of the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
providing for levying an income tax without apportionment. It has 
been assumed by the public press since the message of the governor 
that it would be impossible, in view of his declaration, to secure the 
enaetment of the amendment. So firm a hold has the Governor of New 
York upon the public mind and so high is the esteem in which he fs 
held as a lawyer that it was regarded as in a nature conclusive against 
the amendment. After some considerable consideration of the matter 
it occurs to me thaj there are at least two sides to the controversy, 
and, in my own opinion, the grounds stated for the rejection are not 
such as should prevail against the amendment, The governor stated 
in his message as follows: 

IJ am in favor of conferring upon the Federal Government the 
power to lay and collect an income tax without apportionment 
among the States according to population * * *, But the power 
te tax incomes should not ‘be granted in such terms as to subject 
to Federal taxation the incomes derived from bonds issued by the 
State itself or those issued by municipal governments organized 
under the State's authority * * *. You are called upon to deal 
with a specific proposal to amend the Constitution * +, This 
proposal is that the Federal Government shall have the power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes ‘from whatever source derived’ ” 

The contention of the goyernor being that if this proposed amend- 
ment should be adopted it would confer upon the Government the power 
to levy an income tax upon incomes derived from State and municipal 
bonds; and it would follow, although he does not so state, as a matter 
of logie and a matter of law, that it would confer the power to levy an 
income tax upon the salaries of State officers, executive, judicial, and 
legislative. In other words, the position of the governor is that it 
would confer upon the National Government the power to tax the 
instrumentalities and means of State government, and for that reason 
he opposes it. 

It is curious to observe, Mr. President, that this is precisely the 
same objection that was urged to the language contained in the taxing 
power of the National Constitution at the time of its submission to 
the 13 States for ratification. It was contended upon the part of those 
who opposed its adoption that the language of the National Consti- 
tution was such as to enable the National Goyernment to Impose a 
tax upon the instrumentalities and means of State governments, to 
thereby embarrass the State governments, and in the end to practically 
destroy them as independent and separate sovereignties. The argument 
was based in those days upon the plenary power which was given to 
the National Government to tax, it being contended that the langnage 
conveyed power to tax all property of whatever kind or from what- 
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ever source derived, and that this would give the power to tax the 
instrumentalities and means of the State. 

When Mr, Hamilton came to answer that argument in his Federalist 
articles he did not recede from the proposition that full power had 
been given to the Federal Government to tax. He stated that the 
power of the Federal Government to tax was without limit, unqualified, 
plenary, and that it should be so; that it was intended to be so; and 
that that was the only reasonable construction which could be placed 
upon it. He gave his reasons in the following statement, quoting from 
the thirty-first number of the Federalist: 

“A government ought to contatn in itself every power requisite 
to the full accomplishment of the objects committed to its care 
and to the complete execution of the trusts for which it is respon- 
sible, free from every other control but a regard to the public good 
and to the sense of the people. 

“As the duties of superintending the national defense and of 
securing the public peace against foreign or domestic violence in- 
volye a provision for casualties and dangers to which no possible 
limits can be assigned, the power of making that provision ought 
to know no other bounds than the exigencies of the Nation and the 
resources of the community. 

“As revenue is the essential engine by which the means of an- 
swering the national exigencies must be procured, the power of 
procuring that article in its full extent must necessarily be com- 
prehended in that of providing for those exigencies, 

“As theory and practice conspire to prove that the power of pro- 
curing revenue is unavailing when exercised over the States in 
their collective capacities, the Federal Government must of neces- 
sity be invested with an unqualified power of taxation in the ordi- 
nary modes.” 

I am not going to assume that the effect of this tax would be any 
other than that which Governor Hughes suggests. For the purpose of 
the remarks I propose to make to-day I shall assume that it would have 
the effect for which it is contended without discussing that question. 

The amendment which has been submitted reads as follows: 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes 
from whatever source derived without apportionment among the 
several States and without regard to any census or enumeration.” 

The words upon which the governor lays stress are “from whatever 
source derived,” he believing them to include incomes from the sources 
I have suggested. 7 

I submit for the consideration of the Senate, first, that this amend- 
ment, if adopted, will add nothing to the power of the National Govern- 
ment to lay and collect taxes in the way of power; that the power of 
the National Government at the present time, as I have said, is full, 
complete, unlimited, and unfettered, save as to exports from the States, 
which has nothing to do with the argument here. 

It is true that there are two rules with reference to the manner in 
which the Congress shall exercise the power—that of uniformity and 
that of apportionment—but as to the power itself, putting aside for the 
moment the manner of its exercise, I submit that the power is at the 
present time vested in Congress without any limitation, unfettered in 
every sense of the term. 

Secondly, I invite the attention of the Senate to the proposition that 
the words “from whatever source derived” add nothing to the force 
or strength of the amendment itself. When the Constitution says that 
the Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, it conyeys all 
the power that It would convey if it said “shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes upon property from whatever source derived.” If we 
should have said in this amendment that Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes upon incomes without apportionment, it would 
necessarily, in constitutional parlance, include all incomes of whatever 
nature or from whatever source derived. 

I reason from this basis: We find in the Constitution at the present 
time this power that Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
and the court has held that it includes taxes upon all kinds of property 
and from whatever source it may be derived. Therefore the adding of 
the words from whatever source derived“ does not amplify the power 
conferred or make it mean any other than it would mean if the words 
had been entirely omitted from the amendment. 7 

Third, the amendment did not deal, does not purport to deal, and 
was not intended to deal with the question of power. It intended to 
deal and does deal, alone with the manner of exercising that power 
which is already complete, that which is already without any limit, 
The sole obstacle to be removed by those who sought to change the 
Constitution was that of apportionment. No one has ever contended 
that it was not within the power of Congress to lay a tax upon in- 
comes. That power has belonged to Congress from its organization, 
under the original taxing power of Congress, Whether apportioned or 
unapportioned was a matter of discussion and concerning which courts 
and lawyers differed; but the power to impose an income tax upon all 
property, “from whatever source derived,” was never doubted, so far 
as I know, by either court or lawyers in this country. 

As a basis, therefore, of my argument to-day I desire to show that 
the power of Congress to tax is at the present time unlimited and hag 
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been so construed; that, so far as express provisions of the Constitu- 
tion are concerned, there is no reason why we could not impose a tax 
upon State bonds and municipal bonds or upon the salaries of State 
officers at the present time. If the governor were asked why we do not 
impose a tax upon State bonds at the present time, to what provision 
of the Constitution would he direct our attention? If the governor 
were asked what limitation is there upon the taxing power of Congress, 
to what provision of the Constitution or language therein would he 
direct our attention? 


If the governor were asked upon what principle the Supreme Court 
has held that you can not tax the instrumentalities of the State, to 
what principle would he direct our attention? If he were asked what 
change is being made by this amendment in that principle upon which 
the court has held that you can not tax the income from State bonds, 
what change could he possibly suggest? 

In other words, Mr. President, the principles upon which the Supreme 
Court has held that notwithstanding the completeness of the taxing 
power now in Congress you can not tax the instrumentalities of a State 
are principles which are imbedded in, interwoven with, and a part of 
the texture of the whole instrument, are in no sense changed by this 
amendment, nor could they be by any words which are contained in it. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in Pacifie Co. v. Soule 
(7 Wallace, p. 433), said: 


“The taxing power is given in the most comprehensive terms. 
The only limitations imposed are that direct taxes, including the 
capitation tax, shall be apportioned; that duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform, and no duty shall be imposed upon ar- 
ticles exported from any State. With these exceptions ”— 

That is, uniformity and apportionment and exports from States— 

“the exercise of the power is in all respects unfettered.” 

It will be conceded that the question of exports is not involved in this 
controversy, and can not be. Then, if we apportion an income tax at 
this time, under what prohibition or limitation of the Constitution are 
we inhibited from laying it upon State bonds? I ask that question so 
as to disclose more fully as I proceed that the reasoning is based upon 
principles which are not affected by this amendment, and which can not 
possibly be so, because of the language employed. 

Again the Supreme Court said in Veazie v. Fenno (8 Wallace): 

“Nothing is clearer from the discussions in the convention and 
the discussions which preceded final ratification by the necessary 
number of States than the purpose to give this power [to levy 
taxes] to Congress as to the taxation of everything except exports 
in its fullest extent. More comprehensive words could 
not have been used. The words used certainly describe 
the whole power, and it was the intention of the convention that 
the whole power should be conferred.” 

In Mr. Pomeroy’s work on the Constitution, volume 1, page 188, 
he says: ¢ 

“Because the Nation is thus paramount its taxing power is 
supreme; it may be applied to all subjects; it may be exerted upon 
all individuals, and upon every species of property.” 

That is the announcement by a constitutional writer of the princi- 
ple which has been embedded in the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States from the time the great Chief Justice Marshall 
first took hold of the taxing clause and construed it. Yea, more, it 
has been a part and parcel of the accepted jurisprudence of this coun- 
try since Alexander Hamilton interpreted the Constitution in the 
articles known as the “ Federalist.” 

I ask, if to-day under the present taxing clause of the Constitution 
we can tax all property of whatever species, from whatever source 
derived, what inhibition is there against our taxing every State bond 
of the State of New York and the municipal bonds of New York at the 
present time, so far as the provision of the Constitution is concerned? 
Certainly no one will contend that the present taxing clause is not full 
enough to cover all property, of whatever kind and from whatever 
source derived. 


It has always been so construed. If it were to be construed alone, 
it would undoubtedly be sufficient to enable us to tax State bonds. 
But it can not be construed standing alone; neither could this amend- 
ment. The rules of construction which control this present unlimited 
taxing clause would control in the same way and for precisely the same 
reasons the proposed amendment. 

In the case of Nichol v. Ames (173 U. S. p. 515) the Supreme 
Court said: 

“It [Congress] has power from that instrument [the Constitu- 
tion] to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises in order 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare, and the only constitutional restraint upon the power is 
that all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States, and that no capitation or other direct tax shall 
be laid unless in proportion to the census or enumeration directed 
to be taken, and no tax or duty can be laid on articles exported 
from any State. Thus guarded, the whole power of taxation rests 
with Congress,” 
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Again, in Banz v. Billings (4 Pet. p. 514), Chief Justice Marshall 
said: 


“The power of legislation and, consequently, of taxation oper- 
ates on all persons and property belonging to the body politic.” 

Mr. Hamilton, in his Report on Manufactures, said: 

“The National Legislature has express authority to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare, with no other 
qualifications than that all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States; that no capitation or other 
direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion to numbers ascertained 
by a census or enumeration taken on the principle prescribed in 
the Constitution ; and that no tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State. These three qualifications excepted, 
the power to raise money is plenary and indefinite.” 

Thus the whole power of taxation rests with Congress. When you 
exclude exports from States and conform to the rule of uniformity 
and of apportionment, there is no limitation upon the taxing power 
of the National Government as it exists at the present time. I submit 
that it would be difficult to find language which would convey more 
than the full and complete power which is now conferred by the Con- 
stitution. 

I say, therefore, that already Congress is given absolute power; and 
if the reasoning of the distinguished governor were correct, the lan- 
guage being full and complete, conveying, all power, we could tax 
State bonds and municipal securities and State salaries at the present 
time. 

But there is another controlling reason why we can not do so, 
which reason is omitted in the message and which is not affected by 
this amendment in any manner. The first time the question arose 
as to power of one sovereignty to tax the means or instrumentalities 
of another sovereignty was in the case of McCulloch v. Maryland. In 
that case, as all lawyers well remember, there was an attempt on the 
part of the State of Maryland to tax the stock of the United States 
Bank. The United States Bank having been organized as an instru- 
mentality of the National Government to carry out certain functions 
of granted power, it was held that it was not a taxable article. In 
that case Chief Justice Marshall considered this question and gave 
us the basis upon which has been built the entire structure of law which 


prevents one nationality from taxing the instrumentalities and means 


of another, 

In the first place, it was admitted by the Chief Justice that there 
was no provision of the Constitution which controlled the subject 
matter. It was stated by the Chief Justice that there was neither 
any limitation nor grant of power which prevented the States from 
taxing the instrumentalities of the National Government, and he stated 
In his decision that, therefore, the taxing power of the National Gov- 
ernment being complete, the inhibition had to be found somewhere 
other than that of the taxing clause itself. He said, in MeCulloch v, 
Maryland (4 Wheat.): 

“There is no express provision (of the Constitution) for the 
ease, but the claim— 

That is, the exemption from taxation— 

“has been sustained on a principle which so entirely pervades the 
Constitution, is so intermixed with the materials which compose 
it, so interwoven with its web, so blended with its texture, as to 
be ineapable of being separated from it without rending it into 
shreds.” 

Upon what principle. stated a little more fully but never more com- 
prehensively, did the Chief Justice argue that you could not tax the 
instrumentalities of government? Upon the theory that the Constitu- 
tion as a whole created two separate and distinct sovereignties inde- 
pendent of each other in their specific and reserved powers, and that 
however full the grant of power of taxation might be in the Consti- 
tution, there must always be subtracted from that power the right of 
the different sovereignties to perform their functions as such. In 
other words, said the Chief Justice, to construe it otherwise would be 
to rend the whole fabric into shreds, 

It was not, therefore, because of the fact that the taxing clause of 
the Constitution had any limitations, either express or implied, in its 
language; it was not because the language failed to conyey all the 
power of the National Government to tax, but because of the universal 
rule that every component part of the Constitution must be construed 
in the light of every other part of it, and that it all must be construed 
as a whole in the light of the designs and purposes and objects to be 
accomplished when the instrument was written. 

Those designs and purposes were to create a National Government in 
its own sphere, independent and separate and distinct from the State 
governments, and to create the State sovereignties, which in their re- 
served powers are separate, distinct, and independent of the National 
Government. 

There is one thing that we overlook in arguing this question, and 
it seems to me to be the vice of the distinguished governor's argument. 
It is that the State governments, in their separate and independent 
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sovereignties, in their reserved powers, are just as much beyond the 
jurisdiction and control of the National Government as the National 
Government in its sovereignty is beyond the control and jurisdiction 
of the State governments. 

In a later case, in Railroad Co. v. Peniston (18 Wallace, p. 31), the 
Supreme Court said: 

“The States are, and they must ever be, coexistent with the 
National Government. Neither may destroy the other. Hence the 
Federal Constitution must receive a practical construction. Its 
limitations and its implied prohibitions must not be extended so 
far as to destroy the necessary powers of the State or prevent 
their efficient exercise.” 

Again, the court, in United States v. Ry. Co. (17 Wall. 327), said: 

“The right of the States to administer their own affairs, 
through their legislative, executive, and judicial departments, in 
their own manner, through their own agencies, is conceded by the 
uniform decisions of this court and by the practice of the Federal 
Government from its organization. This carries with it an exemp- 
tion of those agencies and instruments from the taxing power of 
the Federal Government,” 

I call attention also to the following citations and authorities, all 
bearing out the same line of reasoning: 

“The taxing power of the United States is subject to an tmplied 
restraint arising from the existence of the powers in the State 
which are obviously intended to be beyond the control of the Gen- 
eral Government. (Hare on the Constitution, vol. 1, p. 265.) 

“This clause with reference to taxation is without any express 
restriction except that already referred to and explained-—uni- 
formity and apportionment and exports in the State. Despite 
this, it has been decided that the United States can not tax the 
salary of a State officer or a State municipal corporation or proc- 
ess of State courts or a railroad owned by a State. This decision 
rests upon the strong ground that the power of Congress—cyen 
under this full grant as contained in the language of the Constitu- 
tion—to pass a tax law is restricted to a law which is necessary 
and proper to carry its taxing power into effect; and as taxation 
of a State franchise by the Federal Government is an infringe- 
ment upon the reserve power and autonomy of the State, and as 
the power to tax without limitation is the power to destroy, execu- 
tion by the United States of a power which involves the total 
destruction of State functions was not only not proper but rad- 
ically improper.” (Tucker.) 

The revenue act of 1898 (United States v. Owen, 100 Fed. Rep. 70) 
provided that a stamp tax of 50 cents should be imposed upon “ all 
bonds of any description except such as maybe required in legal pro- 
ceedings not otherwise provided for in this section.“ It was held that 
a tax could not be required upon a saloon keeper's bond required by 
the statutes of the State, notwithstanding this law. The court said: 

“These cases establish the principle that the great law of self- 
preservation, the inherent attribute of sovereignty, exempts any 
and all means and instrumentalities of State government from 
Federal taxation.” 

Rules of construction, from Mr. Story: 

1. The first and fundamental rule in the interpretation of 
all instruments is to construe them according to the sense of the 
instrument and the intention of the parties. 

“2. There may be obscurity as to the meaning from the doubt- 
ful character of the words used, from other clauses in the same 
instrument, or from inaccuracy or repugnancy between the words 
and the apparent intention derived from the whole structure of 
the instrument or its avowed object. 

“3. In construing the Constitution of the United States, we 
are in the first instance to consider what are its nature and objects, 
its scope and design as apparent from the structure of the instru- 
ment viewed as a whole and also viewed in its component parts. 

I desire especially to call atténtion to the language in the case of 
Collector v. Day. This is the case where the question first arose as 
to the power of the National Government to tax the instrumentalities 
of the State. The case of McCulloch was a case where the State was 
undertaking to tax the national instrumentalities. This was where 
the National Government undertook to tax the State instrumentalities ; 
and the argument upon which the court rests its conclusion controls 
this proposition clearly and distinctly in the face of any language 
contained in this amendment, The court said in Collector v, Day 
(11 Wallace): 

“Such being the separate and independent condition of the 
States in our complex system as recognized by the Cons{itution, 
and the existence of which is so indispensable that withont them 
the General Government itself would depart from the témiły of 
nations, it would seem to follow as a reasonable if not a necessary 
consequence that the means and instrumentalities employed for 
carrying on the operations of their Government, for preserving 
their existence, and fulfilling the high and responsible pesitions 
assigned to them in the Constitution sbould be left free and unim- 
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paired, shonld not be liable to be crippled by the taxing power 
of another government, which power acknowledges no limits but 


the will of the legislative body imposing the tax. In 
respect to the reserve powers the State is as sovereign and inde- 
pendent as the General Government.” 

We are discussing now the question of taxing the State means. 

It is admitted there is no express provision in the Constitu- 
tion that prohibits the General Government from tawing the means 
ond instrumentalities of a State, nor ia there any prohibiting the 
State from taring the means and instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment, In both cases the exemption rests upon necessary implica- 
tion and is upheld by the great law of eelf-preservation, as any 
government whose means employed in conducting its operations; if 
subject to the control of another and distinct government, can 
exist only at the mercy of that government.” 

What were the conditions under which this decision was rendered, 
and what were the facts? In the first place, Comgress had passed a 
statute specifically covering the salaries’ of all officers. Congress had 
passed the act under a power in the Constitution which had been held, 
and was held in that case, to be without limitation. 

We have, therefore, the lawmaking body of the Government exer- 
cising the power conferred upon it by the Constitution to tax property 
of all kinds, and from whatever sources, specifically taxing, iu so many 
words, the property which was exempted by the decision of the court, 
and not exempted because the language of the Constitution failed to 
cover the property, not exempted because the court found somewhere 
in the language a lack of power to put a tax upon this particular kind 
of property, but exempted for the reason, as said by the court lu prac- 
tically so many words, that there must be subtracted from this un- 
limited power the right of the State government to exist and perform 
its functions, 

That being true, when we should have this amendment adopted, 
what would we have? We would have the unlimited power of the 
National Government to tax still unimpaired. We will assume that 
it does convey all the power to the Government that could be con- 
veyed for the purpose of taxing, nevertheless we would fall back upon 
the principles enunciated in the McCulloch case and in Collector v. 
Day, upon the principle that it is not within’ the jurisidiction of the 
National Government to exercise control over the State functions or 
the functions of a separate and individual sovereignty} that unlimited 
power to tax covering property or incomes from whatever source de- 
rived will never be construed, so long as we havé an indestructible 
union of indestructible States, so as to embarrass or destroy each 
other, The fullest taxing power must be construed In the light ‘of 
the objects, designs, purposes, and schemes of the Constitution as a 
whole, 

But it seems to me that this question has been even more definithly 
determined and decided. The income tax law of 1864 specifically pro- 
vided for the luxing of u tax upon salaries, also to tax incomes de- 
rived from any kind of property. The language was quite as broad 
and comprehensive as the language of the proposed amendment in which 
we are at present interested. The Supreme Court held unanimously 
that this income tax of 1864 was constitutional, and it said over and 
over again that there was positively no limitation upon the power 
of the National Government to tax; that all property was subject 
to taxation, So under this constitutional power to tax everything, 
Congress passes an act specifically taxing salaries and property from 
whatever source derived. 

Now, if the constitutional provision was unfettered, and Congress, 
under this unfettered power, specifically laid a tax upon salaries and 
incomes front Whatever source derived, were they not in as strong 
a position to assert the right to tax State officers’ salaries as they 
‘would be were this amendment passed? Yet, notwithstanding’ this 
express provision of Congress under this full taxing power of the 
Constitution, it was held that you conid not tax the State fristru- 
mentalities; In other words, that while the language was unequivocal 
and unambignons and the power was unquestioned, so far as the thx: 
ing provision alone was concerted, stich provision and such’ act’ of 
Congress must be constrned in the light of the fact that we nre a 
dual Government. 

The internal revenue act of 1864 also provided that no instrument 
or document should be admitted into any court until the requisite 
stamps should be affixed. The term “any court“ covered all courts, 
and it was quite clear that the lawmakers intended it to apply to all 
courts. Notwithstanding the language of the statute, notwithstanding 
its’ broad and comprehensive language, it was construed in the light 
of relationship between the State and the National Government and it 
was held this could not apply to State courts. (Carpenter v. Snelling, 
9T Mass. 457; Green v. Holway, 101 Mass; 248; Barber v. Gale, 
43 N. Y. 40; Bank b. Hill, 43 Tenn. 325.) 

But, Mr. President, it seems to me that the question has been 
bronght nearer to the present hour and more definitely presented in 
the famous Pollock case itself. We remember that in the Pollock 
ease ibe income tax law of 1894 was involved. The statute of 1894 
bad incorporated in it almost the identical language which is found 


in this amendment, covering property of whatever kind and incomes 
from property of whatever kind. 

That law was passed upon in the light of the general taxing power 
of Congress: It was brought to the attention of the court that in- 
cluded in some of the incomes was income from State bonds. There 
Were two things upon which the court in that case was not divided. 
The first was that there was uo limitation upon the power of Con- 
gress; as contalned in the clause of the Constitution, as to what kind 
of property should be taxed and what should not. 

On the first proposition It was held that the power was unlimited. 
The second proposition was that, norwithstanding that fact, Congress 
could not pass an act which would cover the incomes derived from 
State bonds or salarles of State officers. I desire to read a quotation 
from both the affirmative and the dissenting opinion. Mr. Fuller, Chief 
Justice, sald in the Pollock case: 

“The power of Congress to tax is a very extensive power. It 
is given in the Constitution with only one exception and only two 
qualifications. Congress can not tax exports, and it must impose 
direct taxes by the rule of apportionment and indirect taxes by 
the rule of uniformity: Thus limited, and thus only, It reaches 
every subject and may be exercised at discretion.” 

Mr. Justice White said: 

“The words ‘duties, imposts, and excises,’ in connection with 
the reference to direct taxes, adequately convey the power of taxa- 
tion to the Federal Government. + It is unquestioned 
that the provisions of the Constitution vest in the United States 
plenary powers of taxation; that is, all powers which belong to 
the Government as such, except that of taxing exports, * * * 
In deciding, then, the question of whether the income tax violates 
the Constitution, we have to determine not the existence of a 
power, but whether an admittedly unlimited power to tax—the 
income tax not being a tax on exports—has been used according 
to the instruction as to method. Not power, it must be borne in 
mind, but the manner of its use is the only issue presented in 
this case.” 

The basis of the court's opinion rested upon the proposition that 
there was an admittedly unlimited power, and under this unlimited 
power Congress had passed an act covering this specific kind of 
property. It would be interesting to go back and read the act of 
1894 to observe with what fullness the statute covers the same kind 
of property which we are seeking here to tax; and yet, notwith- 
standing the fact that the court started in on its reasoning upon the 
basis that there was no limit in Congress to tax, and that Congress 
had under its full power exercised its privilege to tax, it fell back 
to the case of Collector against Day, and argued that you could not 
construe a component part of the Constitution in disregard of the in- 
strument as a whole. Without repeating here what I have said, the 
court adopted and accepted to its full extent the reasoning in the 
case of Collector against Day and again announced that the doctrine 
must. prevail that one sovereignty could not interfere with the instru- 
mentalities of another. 

In other words, Mr. President, when this amendment says “ from 
whatever source deriyed,” that must be a source within the jurisdiction 
and taxing power of the nationality which lays the tax. 

I undertake to say, without fear of successful contradiction from 
the authorities, that the National Government has no more jurisdic- 
tion as a governmental fact over the functions of a State government 
than it has over the property across the line in Canada as a terri- 
torial fact. They are not within its power or control. Until we re 
vise the Constitution as a whole, take the instrument up and revise 
it and definitely announce that these separate and independent sov- 
ereignties are no longer to be so, no court will ever hold that you can 
interpret the taxing clause of the Constitution so as to destroy those 
sovereiguties. As Judge Nelson said in one case: 

“The General Goverument and the States, although both exist 
within the same territorial limits, are separate and distinct sov- 
ereignties, acting separately and independently of each other 
within their respective spheres. The former in its appropriate 
sphere is supreme. But the States within the Umit of their 
power as granted, or in the language of the tenth amendment 
preserved, are as independent of the General Government as that 
Government within its sphere is independent of the States.“ 

And again he says: 

“In respect to the reserve powers the Stute is as sovereign and 
independent as the General Government.“ 

Justice Brewer in a noted case sald: 

“The States sre in many respects sovereign and independent.” 

Chief Justice Marshall, in laying down the rule of taxation in the 
case to which I have already called attention, says in another part of 
the decision: 

“All subjects over which the sovercign power of a State extends 
are objects of taxation. Rut those over which it does not extend 
are, upon the soundest principles, exempt from taxation. This 


proposition may almost be pronounced self-evident, Sovereignty 
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of a State extends to everything which exists by its own authority 
or is introduced by its permission; but does it extend to those 
means which are employed by Congress to carry into execution 
the powers conferred on that body by the people of the United 
States. We think it demonstrable that it does not,” 

Take this ruling of the Chief Justice, which has been repeated in 
substance and in principle so often since, put it down by the side 
of the proposed amendment to the Constitution, and construe that 
amendment in the light of that principle, that only those things over 
which each sovereignty has jurisdiction and control are subject to 
taxation, what possible fear can there arise in the mind of any man 
that the Supreme Court will say that out of the words “from what- 
ever source derived“ comes the power to do as Marshall said, “rend 
the whole fabric into shreds"? 

These words must always be construed in the light of these prin- 
ciples; that is, as expressing authority which belongs to the jurisdic- 
tion which undertakes to lay the tax. 

In conclusion, on this phase of the subject, I submit: 

First. That the proposed amendment adds nothing to the taxing 
power of the National Government. This power was complete, un- 
fettered, plenary before, It can be no more than that should this 
proposed amendment be adopted, 

Second. The proposed amendment does not deal or purport to deal 
with the question of power which is already complete, but simply with 
the manner and method of exercising and using that power. 

Third. No one has ever questioned the power of the National Goyern- 
ment to lay an income tax, for, as was held by Justice White, the ques- 
tion tes always been “whether an admittedly unlimited power to tax 
has been established according to the instruction as to the method,” and 
it was to remedy the method alone that the amendment was submitted. 

Fourth. The words “from whatever source” add nothing to the 
force of the amendment. It would, in constitutional parlance, be just 
the same if it said “to lay and collect taxes on incomes without appor- 
tionment,“ for who could then say that you would not have the right 
to lay taxes upon all incomes? The present taxing power would not 
be a particle stronger if it stated “to lay and collect taxes upon all 
property from whatever source.” 

Fifth. To construc the proposed amendment so as to enable us to tax 
the instrumentalities of the State would do violence to the rules laid 
down by the Supreme Court for a hundred years, wrench the whole 
Constitution from its harmonious proportions, and destroy the object 
and purpose for which the whole instrument was framed. 

Sixth. To coustrue it to cover those incomes from sources within the 
jurisdiction and control of the sovereignty laying the tax is to construe 
it in harmony with the principles given us by Marshall and followed 
from that hour to this. 

Mr. President, the history of the income tax since 1894 has not been 
one which any citizen can recite with pride. For nearly 100 years the 
construction of the Constitution as establirhed by the men who helped 
to write it had received the approval of an undivided court time and 
time again, During that period there sat upon the bench of the Su- 
preme Court some of the greatest lawycrs of that or any other period 
of this or any other country. 

During that period wealth had not become so domineering and so 
powerful and so determined to have its own way. During that period 
this Government had the power to impose the burdens and expenses 
of government upon consumption and upon all forms of wealth, and 
we did so. In 1894-95 these precedents were overturned. This Con- 
stitution received a construction unknown to its makers. In the face 
of two powerful dissenting opinions, assented to by two other judges, 
the startling and astounding doctrine was announced that the framers 
of the Republic had made it impossible to levy a tax upon some forms 
of wealth even in time of war; that the builders of this Government 
had made it impossible to dispose and divide the burden of govern- 
ment between consumption and the different forms of wealth. At the 
last session we were called upon to express our assent to that inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, by express act to declare our acceptance 
of it. Under majority rule there was submitted this amendment to 
cover and eliminate that supposed hideous defect in the fundamental 
law. 

Now, Mr. President, the scheme and plan is to defeat that amend- 
ment. Having, as a legislative body, solemnly declared our acceptance 
of this construction of the Constitution, thereby making it practically 
impossible to again appeal to the courts, if this amendment can now 
he defeated this Government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people will stand alone among all the civilized nations of the earth 
shorn of the power to divide the burden of government between con- 
sumption and the different forms of wealth. This is the scheme and 
the plan; and, unfortunately, the great Governor of New York has 
given much aid and comfort to the cause by reason of his high stand- 
ing among the people of the country. 

Mr. President, no one ever saw this country in just the condition in 
which it is to-day. Never since this Government was launched has there 
been such a universally restless spirit among the masses of the people, 


such persistent inquiries, such ugly questioning. No part of the Gov- 
ernment seems above challenge or criticism, and it is fast becoming 
popular in some parts of this country to scoff at the Constitution itself, 
A restless, unquiet, dissatisfied, and—worst of all—a suspicious publie 
mind is the public mind of to-day. 

You can defeat this amendment; and I fear, from the men who are 
gathering to the crusade, that it will be defeated. Some of those who 
are proposing to encompass its defeat will not stop on the hither side 
of most disreputable means to accomplish their purpose. They are 
vitally involyed. But when you shall have accomplished your purpose 
and the people shall have ascertained how their rights have been manip- 
ulated away, it will go far toward exciting to renewed force and 
strength that feeling ef wrath and class hatred which is already too 
strong in this country. When those who are ill able to bear the burden 
of government see the expenses of the Government constantly increas- 
ing, when they see the creation of larger navies and larger armies, 
the burden of expenses increasing everywhere, and learn that, after all, 
this entire burden must be borne by what they eat and what they wear, 
and that certain forms of wealth which breed luxury, idleness, and 
idiocy go untaxed they will not listen to you when you are called upon 
to plead with them against radical changes in our form of government 
which will be submitted to this country within the next 50 years. 

I hope, therefore, Mr. President, that the governors of the States 
and the legislatures of this country will do their duty and see that 
this amendment is adopted; that they will meet this matter, whether 
there is a division among them or not as to when it should be exer- 
cised, upon the basis that it is a power that ought not to be taken 
away from the Government. 

The people should bestir themselves upon this vital matter before 
it is too late. It would be nothing less than a catastrophe for this 
amendment to be defeated if we are, out of a false idea of courtesy, 
to be deprived of appealing to the court. It is the people’s fight, and 
no one should be misled by the utterly unfounded proposition that this 
amendment contains the power to embarrass and destroy the States 
and “rend the whole fabric into shreds.” 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, just a word in 
answer to the Senator from Idaho. 

I believe that even he will admit that it is competent for 
the people of the United States, by clear expression of their 
intent in the Constitution, even to abolish the States in their 
entirety. A constitutional amendment utterly abolishing the 
existence of the States would be within the power of the people 
of the Nation if they saw fit to adopt it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. That would require a unanimous vote of 
all the States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That was the argument when 
the eighteenth amendment was under consideration, that it 
was cutting down the sovereignty of the States in their police 
power and that it could not be done against the dissent of any 

tate. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Constitution specifically says that you 
can not deprive a State of its representation in the Senate ex- 
cept upon its own consent, and it would require the consent of 
every State to abolish the States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very good; but in a case that 
arose under the eighteenth amendment the Supreme Court held 
that an amendment of the Constitution could cut down the 
power of the States. Of course, as long as the language re- 
mains in the Constitution about representation in the Senate, 
that is the supreme law of the land, but it can be changed. 
That is what the Supreme Court held in the case under the 
eighteenth amendment. So I say that in the sixteenth amend- 
ment they did cut down the sovereignty of the States to this 
extent. 

Granting that the people of the Nation can express their 
will by constitutional amendment, and that that will when 
expressed is invincible and irresistible, and we must all admit 
that they can do that, then they could not possibly find more 
apt words to do it with than those they use in the sixteenth 
amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose the Congress were levying an income 
tax under the €onstitution prior to the adoption of the six- 
teenth amendment, and suppose it complied with the law of 
apportionment, then could it not under that provision of the 
Constitution have levied a tax upon incomes from whatever 
source derived? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BORAH. Why not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because of the implied prohibl- 
tion resting in this idea of equal sovereignty. 


No. 
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Mr. BORAH. But the court had held, nevertheless, that if 


it were apportioned there was no limitation in the Constitution 
against the levying of a.tax upon incomes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They used that general lan- 
guage, but in the same opinion they specifically pointed out 
that they could not impinge upon the authority of the States. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Constitution says that the Congress 
has a right to levy an income tax, if may levy an income tax 
upon any income it finds, may it not? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. No; not unless there is some 
expression in the Constitution which shows the national will to 
be that one sovereignty may be interfered with by the other. 

Mr. BORAH. If you were going to tax another sovereignty, 
you would have to have some language which indicated that 
you were departing from the express provisions of the Constitu- 
tion as they had been theretofore construed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely, you would; I grant 
you that. 

Mr. BORAH. The court had held a number of times in con- 
sidering the taxing power that there was no limitation as to 
the source from which the income came. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On the contrary, they had held 
there was a limitation on the taxing power as to the source, 
if the source was a municipal or a State bond. 

Mr. BORAH. Not by reason of any limitation in the Con- 
stitution. That limitation arose out of the fact of two soy- 
ereignties existing, and one sovereignty could not tax the other 
without express authority to do so. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely; I grant you that. 
But the limitation was there, and it was recognized. I say 
the limitation was taken away by the plain language of the 
sixteenth amendment, because admittedly a State which bor- 
rows money is the source of income to the owner of the obli- 
gation. Granting that it is a source, granting that the people 
of the Nation had the power to change this balance between 
the sovereignties, I say that they have used apt language to do 
it, and the presence of those words in the amendment can not 
be explained on any other theory than that of the intention 
to do it. 

I agree with what the Senator said about his expressions 
in the course of this inquiry after the amendment ‘had passed 
Congress; I ‘know ‘he then expressed himself just as he has 
done now; but at that very time, speaking of Governor Hughes’s 
interpretation of the amendment—and the Governor of New 
York at that time interpreted the amendment just as I am 
trying to interpret it now—Senator Brown, who introduced the 
resolution for the amendment of the Constitution, said in the 
Senate at that time: 


It does not follow that the amendment should be rejected. On the 
contrary, it follows that it should be ratified, because under that in- 
terpretation all the incomes would be treated alike. 


He said further: 


That the man whose income arises from investments in State and 
municipal bonds should be exempt ‘from the income tax is, on the face 
of it, a proposition which ought not commend itself. It does not 
square with the doctrine of equal rights. It is hateful to every sense 
of justice. It can not be defended in principle nor can it be used 
successfully, in my judgment, to defeat the amendment. 


That is the language of the Senator who introduced in the 
Congress the resolution embodying the sixteenth amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, my examination of 
the original provision of the Constitution and of the sixteenth 
amendment, taking into consideration the history of the six- 
teenth amendment and the purposes theu sought to be accom- 
plished, would lead me to the conclusion that it was not the 
intention to confer upon the Federal Government the right 
to wipe ont the States of the Union by taxing their securities, 
if any such purpose had been in mind, it would have been 
covered by an expression quite different from the one referred 
to by the Senator from Pennsylvania, and which is embraced 
in the words “from whatever source derived.” 

I agree with the Senator from Idaho that those words are 
purely surplusage. When you grant to a man a power of 
attorney to act for you in all matters you do not enlarge that 
power by adding the words “whatsoever,” or “of any kind 
or nature.“ 

Those are expressions we constantly use and which gen- 
erally mean nothing. The right of Congress to tax was 
absolutely anlimited under the original Constitution, except, 
as has been said, that the taxes must be apportioned among 
the States. The sixteenth amendment wipes out that restric- 
tion. and I do not think there is much doubt about the ulti- 
mate decision of the courts, 


Mr. President, I did not rise to repeat the arguments that 
have been so well made, though I am not so much concerned 
for the moment in the question of whether under the Con- 
stitution we are restrained from making a levy upon the se- 
curities or bonds of sovereign States and of the municipalities 
thereof as I am with the merits of the question itself. There 
seems to be a thought lately indulged to a great extent in 
the Senate, and perhaps in both branches of Congress, that 
Congress ought to do.anything it can do that the Constitution 
will permit it to do. In other words, if we have power to do 
an act, we ought immediately to plunge forward and do it. 

If this legislative body were to be controlled by any such 
idea and we had no Constitution, I wonder what would become 
of American liberty? I wonder how long we would continue 
to maintain a stable government, such as has been maintained 
in Great Britain for centuries where they have no written 
Constitution, but where the lawmaking powers have regard te 
the great fundamental principles underlying English liberty. I 
utterly abominate the theory that it is the business of Congress 
to plunge forward and do everything that it has power to do, 
regardless of the right and wrong involved in the proposition. 

If we had the power to-day to levy taxes upon all the securi- 
ties emitted by the various States of the Union and if we could 
gather thereby a very great revenue, if there was no constitu- 
tional inhibition whatever prohibiting such action, I would 
protest against any attempt to tax the securities of the several 
States and municipalities, because to do so would be to destroy 
completely their sovereignty and to subject them to burdens 
which it would be unwise to lay. I think if we were confronted 
with that question and stopped to give it due consideration we 
would all say, regardless of any constitutional provision what- 
ever, that the integrity of the Union and the integrity of our 
scheme of government demanded the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity and independence of the several States of the Union. 

But, Mr. President, I venture to repeat very briefly the argu- 
ment that was made here a day or two ago. These securities 
are not tax-exempt securities. These securities are securities 
which are compelled to pay taxes every year. The taxes are col- 
lected, if you please, at the source, and instead of describing 
them as tax-exempt securities they ought to be described as the 
only kind of securities which inevitably pay taxes to Govern- 
ment. When ordinary money is 6 per cent, money that pays 
taxes, the State can borrow money at 4 per cent because the 
bonds are not taxed. Every year when the interest comes due 
the man who holds the securities has discounted his rate of 
interest to the municipality or to the State to the extent of 2 
per cent. I az: using that for illustrative purposes. It is not 
always 2 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will yield when I finish this state- 
ment. In other words, if the State of Pennsylvania issued 
$100,000,000 of bonds and sold them at 6 per cent because 
they are taxable, it must collect $6,000,000 from its taxpayers 
every year to pay the interest upon those bonds. But if it can 
sell them at 4 per cent, it collects only $4,000,000 every year 
and $2,000,000 is left in the pockets of the taxpayers of the 
State. In other words, the State is in exactly the same posi- 
tion as though it had sold its bonds at 6 per cent and then 
had collected $2,000,000 of taxes. The bonds bear the burden 
of taxation in that way. 

I now yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In the Finance Committee we 
made a very careful study of the value of tax-exemption fea- 
tures to the borrowing community. We found that it had 
reached about three-fourths of 1 per cent. That is to say, the 
community that now pays 5 per cent on its tax-free borrow- 
ings would have to pay 54 per cent in order to be able to sell 
its bonds at the same price on their original schedule, The 
value of a tax-exempt bond paying 5 per cent to a rich man 
in the highest surtax clause is the same as a taxable bond 
paying 11.9 per cent. So the Senator can see that what he 
would do in order to sell a tax-free bond would give the bor- 
rowing community the advantage of three-fourths of 1 per cent, 
while the lending rich man would get the advantage of 6.2 
per cent. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the most remarkable set 


of figures that any man, even a man named Reed, ever pro- 
duced. Of course you can take the man in the highest bracket 
of surtaxes and figure almost any result you want, but that is 
not a fair figure. You can also by taking another extreme case 
get the result of 8} per cent. But this much we do know, 
that before the war, when everything ran on an even scale, a 
good State bond could be sold for 4 or 43 per cent and some 
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times for less and at the same time money in that same State 
was bringing 6 per cent. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. That was true before the in- 
come tax amendment was passed, was it not? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Before there was any value in 
the tax-free privilege? 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Absolutely; but there was the bene- 
fit of the tax-exempt bond; and, of course, bonds also had an- 
other advantage—and always will have—that they run for a 
ong time and are very secure. But that was one of the bene- 
its. 

Now, I will repeat what I said the other day, and I repeat it 
very briefly: Not only is the argument sound that I have 
made but the taxes, if we levy them upon the bonds, will 
necessarily be all collected from the people who issued the bonds. 
The bonds then may be held in distant States or distant com- 
munities, and when the tax is paid there it does not revert 
back. to the benefit of the community that issued the bonds, 
and its people are compelled to pay a heavy rate of taxation 
upon a bond that pays taxes of some kind in some remote part 
of the country, and those people who are engaged in system- 
atically escaping taxation always find out the community or 
State where the rate of levy is smallest. There could be no 
greater mistake made than to enact a law which would impose 
upon the people of the several States an additional burden 
of taxation in order to make up the interest upon their securi- 
ties in the vain hope that the Government, by taxation, would 
get that money all back. The difference never would be gotten 
back in the world. 

nas JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it would be advisable 
to make a statement just in connection with the Senator’s re- 
marks as to the tax which they get now from those bonds which 
we have issued and which are not exempt from surtaxes. Out 
of nearly a billion dollars of interest which the Government 
pays out, a much larger share of that is on the bonds which 
are not exempt from surtaxes, The Government gets back in 
taxes not more than $5,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is a good Mlustration. The 
safe thing to do is to allow the States and municipalities to 
issue a security that bears a very low rate of interest and let 
the taxpayers of the States and municipalities keep the money 
in their pockets or contribute it in the form of a direct tax 
so their States and communities get the benefit. 

There is another consideration which applies to the pro- 
posed amendment and applies to the one which we had under 
consideration to-day and which I hope may be reconsidered. 
That is the impairment of the obligation of contracts, No 
government can afford to impair the obligation of its contract. 
Whenever that is done the most expensive thing a government 
can indulge in has been performed. 

There is nothing so valuable to a State or nation as the 
certainty that every obligation will be redeemed to the letter. 
If this country should ever engage in another great war that 
war will be settled and every other great war in the future 
will be settled by the financial resources of the nations en- 
gaged; and about 90 per cent of the financial resources of a 
nation consists of its credit. 

Let it never be said to any man who in the future may be 
offered a Government bond in the hour of some national peril 
that this Nation may thereafter seek to avoid the obligations 
of that contract. Let him and all the world know that when 
this Government issues its securities it will never, by direction 
or indirection, impair the obligation of that contract but will 
keep it to the letter. 

I venture to repeat what I said a day or two ago, that 
England never did a single act more calculated to give her 
strength for the future than when she came forward and 
honorably settled her obligations with our Government. I may 
complain that she drove a hard bargain; I may complain that 
our representatives did not fully protect the United States; 
but England did, to use a common expression, “ toe the mark,” 
and did sign a contract which our people accepted. 

France has never made a greater mistake in her recent 
history than by, in substance and effect, saying to the world 
that she proposes, if not to repudiate, at least to treat lightly, 
her obligations to this country. So of every other country 
that has refused to come forward and settle. 

If to-morrow or next year or next century France and Eng- 
land were to be engaged in a life and death struggle in which 
we stood neutral, and they came here to borrow money, which 
of them do you think would get the money—the nation that 


repudiates its obligations or the nation that keeps its faith? 
So of Italy; so of Belgium; so of every country that borrowed 
money from us in the hour of their extremity and adversity, 

Let us keep our obligations; let us not impair them because 
a man named Rockefeller gvorked out a device by which he 
escaped the payment of some of his taxes. If such a case as 
that exists, let us meet that kind of case, that kind of sub- 
terfuge, that kind of device by a positive and direct law, and 
not by destroying the obligations of a contract or forfeiting 
the faith of a nation. 

I have an amendment to offer to the section which we re- 
cently adopted. I hope the vote by which that section was 
agreed to will be reconsidered, for under it, to a certain ex- 
tent, at least, eyen as amended, we do impair the obligation of 
contracts. I believe my amendment will completely reach the 
case of Mr. Rockefeller or any other tax dodger who invests his 
money in tax-exempt securities and then engages in business 
and borrows enough money in his business so that the interest 
on his obligations balanced against his tax-exempt securities 
exempts him from all taxation. I will offer the amendment in 
due course, but I venture to read it now. On page 52, after 
the word “if,” in line 24, I propose to add this language: 

Such indebtedness was incurred in good faith for the purpose of 
carrying on a business and not in pursuit of a plan or device to evade 
or escape taxation. 


The words are quite meaningless unless read in connection 
with the text, but read in connection I believe they will cover 


the case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator again tell us just where his 
amendment comes in? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It comes in after the word “if,” on 
line 24, page 52: The language may not be perfect, but I am 
absolutely convinced that if this language, which I hastily 
drafted, does not cover the ease, proper language may be de- 
vised to meet the case of every tax dodger there is in this 
country. No device of a rascal who wants to defraud his 
Government need to be defeated by the Government repudiat- 
ing the obligation of its contracts and taxing its securities when 
an individual is escaping by such a scheme as Rockefeller is 
said to have employed; that is, by borrowing money, and then 
being allowed deductions on account of his borrowed money. 
Always a court, always a proper tribunal, can look back of a 
pretense of that kind and get at the real purpose of its author, 
and can reach him if we will pass an appropriate statute con- 
ferring proper authority upon the courts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on sgreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. REED]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I favor the 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. I supported the 
amendment when it was offered in the Finance Committee but 
failed of approval. It is quite evident that the Senate is still 
opposed to levying a tax on this class of securities, but Congress 
must act some day. a 

An attempt was made in 1921, when the last revenue bill was 
before the Senate, to levy a tax on this class of securities. The 
method suggested at that time by an amendment offered by me 
was to tax tax-exempt securities separately from other securi- 
ties when they passed from the decedent into his estate at 
death. I proposed a special tax of 15 per cent upon the tax- 
exempt securities transmitted by death to an estate. The 
securities were to be segregated from all other property and 
taxed by a special estate tax. That proposal failed. At that 
time it was pointed ont by the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the two main methods employed to escape taxation upon the 
part of the extremely large taxpayers were, first, the making of 
gifts, and, secondly, investment In tax-exempt securities, Dur- 
ing the discussion of this question in 1921 the Saturday Evening 
Post published a series of articles showing the extent to which 
this evil had crept into our taxation system. The articles were 
headed Capital gone on strike,” and they gave illustration 
after illustration of the extent to which capital was being 
invested in tax-exempt securities for the purpose of escaping 
taxes on incomes. 

The chief argument I have heard made against taxing the 
income of tax-exempt securities or of reaching them through 
some form of taxation when they pass to a beneficial interest 
at the time of death is that the Government, the States, and 
municipalities receive a benefit by reason of the low rate of 
interest paid on such securities because of the tax-exempt 
feature. I do not believe that is necessarily true. I believe 
such securities would sell bearing almost as small an interest 
rate as at present if they were sold directly by the States and 
by the National Treasury to all the people. The method now 
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employed is to sell them to large financial institutions, which 
in turn sell them to their customers, their customers being those 
of large fortune who have a great deal of money to invest. The 
people of small means rarely get a chance to buy these securi- 
ties at favorable prices. 

I do not propose to sit with folded hands and allow such for- 
tunes to go into tax-exempt securities without making a protest 
and without endeavoring to find some way of taxing them. It 
is a growing evil that we must stop or continue to lose large 
sums of revenue from the wealthy class of taxpayers. The 
evil is not that some escape taxes but that others must pay 
the taxes of those that escape. ý 

Only a few days ago I read in a newspaper article that a 
taxpayer who had $100,000 of income from productive indus- 
tries sold all his securities, invested them in tax-exempt securi- 
ties, has now an income of $100,000 a year, but does not pay a 
dollar of taxes. We all know this is happening. Are we impo- 
tent to check it? 

Mr. President, I want to see something done to bring revenue 
into the Public Treasury from tax-exempt securities. Four 
billion dollars a year are going into tax-exempt securities, It 
has recently been calculated that because of the tremendous 
amount of money that has gone into tax-exempt securities, 
those who pay income taxes are paying 46 per cent of the ex- 
penses of our Government, because of this tremendous volume, 
amounting to $30,000,000,000, of tax-exempt securities now held 
by investors. 

In 1916 the number of persons who reported to the Govern- 
ment having an income of over a million dollars was 206. 
In 1921 the number of persons who reported an income of over 
a million dollars was 211 persons. The number of persons 
who have an income of over a million dollars has not decreased 
but has greatly increased. But the people with a million- 
dollar income or more have withdrawn their money from pro- 
ductive sources and from stocks and securities that must bear 
an income tax, and have invested the same in tax-exempt se- 
curities, so that the burdens of Government are constantly 
being shifted from the rich to the poor-salaried classes who can 
least of all afford to pay taxes. The fortunes of the rich are 
dwindling away for all tax purposes because of tax-exempt 
securities. One of the leading citizens of New York State 
when the matter of revising our tax laws was under considera- 
tion in 1921 said he did not in the least care what Congress 
did, for he was going to invest his money in tax-exempt se- 
curities. That is the attitude of these tax dodgers, and the 
abuse has become extensive. In the little discussion I have had 
with my fellow citizens, business men, members of chambers of 
commerce, and others, I have not heard so unanimous response 
in faver of any other tax measure as that of proposals to reach 
and tax by some method tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. President, there is a great deal more that might be 
said, but I rose simply to again express the views voiced by 
me in 1921 when I sought to tax by a different method tax- 
exempt securities, — 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania and Mr. SIMMONS called for 
the yeas aud nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has voted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have a pair with that Senator. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 
In his absence I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McLEAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair to the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELkINSI and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. ERNST] is paired with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

Mr. DIAL, I have a pair with the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Phrers]l. Being unable to obtain a transfer, I shall have 
to withhold my vote. I understand that if the Senator from 
Colorado were present he would vote “yea”; and if I were at 
liberty to vote I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). Ihave a general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 


FERNALD]. I understand that he has not voted. I am unable 
to obtain a transfer, and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL], who 
is absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Krnc] and will let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 59, as follows: 


YEAS—14 
Ashurst Lodge Smoot Weller 
Cummins McLean Walsh, Mass. Willls 
Harreld Pe Warren 
Keyes Reed, Pa Watson 
NAYS—59 
Adams ~ Fess Ladd Robinson 
Bayard Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Borah Frazier McKinley Shields 
Brande George Me ar, Shipstead 
Brookhart Glass Mayfield Simmons 
roussard Gooding Moses Smith 
Bursum Hale Neely Spencer 
Cameron Harris Norbeck Stanfield 
Capper Harrison Norris Stephens 
Carawa in die Sterling 
Curtis Howell Overman Swanson 
Dale Johnson, Calif. Pittman Trammell 
Dill Johnson, Minn. Ralston Wadsworth 
Edge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Ferris Kendrick Reed, Mo. 
NOT VOTING—23 
Ball Edwards Jones, N. Mex, 75 
Bruce Elkins mink Shortridge 
Colt Ernst La Follette Stanley 
Copeland Fernald Lenroot Underwood 
ouzens Gerry McCormick Wheeler 
al Greene Owen 


So the amendment of Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for just a moment? I have been trying to get 
through some rather formal amendments, and they will not re- 
quire more than just a minute. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why may not these amendments go over 
until to-morrow? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. All right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow, and 
that not later than 2 o'clock to-morrow the Senate shall pro: 
ceed without further debate fo vote upon the bill and all pend- 
ing amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean that we shall take 
a recess right now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Right now. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Or that when we do take a recess it shall 
be until 11 o'clock? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that we shall take a recess now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are some little matters that I thought 
we might dispose of to-night. We are all here now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will send the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement to the desk so that the 
Secretary may state it. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I am addressing myself to the Senator from 
Utah about the proposed agreement. I should be glad if the 
Senator would arrange it so that before we take a recess we 
can adopt one or two amendments, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there can be no agreement 
unless a recess is taken now or very soon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. SWANSON. If we do not take a recess now, let us go 
on until 11 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly; and finish the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT, I make the unanimous-consent request as I 
have already stated it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I am anxious to have the 
final vote on this bill put over until to-morrow, There are many 
representatives in the city who are here from the Northwest 
advocating the enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill. They 
have been canvassing the situation over in the House, with a 
full realization that that legislation must originate there if it 
is a separate bill. They advised me just a little while ago that 
the House Rules Committee will meet at 10.45 o'clock to-morrow 
and will then consider the question of voting out a rule so as 
to bring the matter up for early action in the House. That is 
the reason why I have asked that a final vote be delayed until 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that 
there must be a roll call before this unanimous-consent request 
is acted upon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But, Mr. President, with reference to 
whether or not we can have this agreement, there are two mat- 
a that must be acted upon outside of the McNary-Haugen 
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Mr. SMOOT. There are three hours. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. There is an amendment that I must 
offer fixing the exemptions, and there is a proposition that the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHrpsteap] desires to present, to 
reconsider a very important vote; and that is going to take some 
time. If we are going to recess now the Senator must change 
that hour to a later time than 2 o’clock, because otherwise we 
shall not bave time to consider those amendments, and they 
must be considered. 

Mr. MOSES. Why recess now? Why not go on with these 
things? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
it is not in order to debate a unanimous-consent request, and 
I demand the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well 

. taken, and it is the duty of the Chair to order the roll to be 
called. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will fix it at 3 or 4 o'clock 
I shall be satisfied. That will give us time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, I suggest to the Chair that 
there is no occasion for calling the roll if it is apparent that 
an objection is going to be made. 

Mr. SMOOT, If the hour is fixed at 8 o'clock, will that 
be satisfactory to everyone? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to object if it is 3 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is satisfied with 2 o'clock? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if I can be assured that I 
shall have an opportunity in the morning to present the amend- 
ment with reference to the exemptions and that the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Suresteap] will have an opportunity to 
present his motion to reconsider the vote that was taken this 
evening upon the tax-exempt securities, then I am perfectly 
willing to enter info this agreement, but I want that assurance. 

Mr. SMOOT, It has been suggested that we meet at 10 
o'clock in the morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Make it 10 o'clock then. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there any objection to making the hour of 
meeting 10 o'clock in the morning? a 

Mr. ROBINSON. Nota bit. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, Mr. President; there is objection to 10 
o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I see no reason 
why we should take a recess now if we can go on for an hour 
or two or three hours. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will state to the Senator from New 
Mexico that it will be impossible to keep a full attendance 
here. The Senate can, of course, continue in session by a 
majority vote, but I have investigated the matter, and a num- 
ber of Senators are going to leave, and it will be a practical 
impossibility to maintain a full attendance. 

Mr. MOSES. They can be reached by the Sergeant at Arms. 

Mr. ROBINSON, If the Senate wants to proceed, we can 
proceed indefinitely with that understanding; but I will not be 
responsible for the vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we would like to get rid of the bill 
to-morrow, and we can finish it to-morrow between 11 and 2. 
I ask that the roll be called, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Fletcher McKinley Shields 
Ashurst Frazier McLean Shipstead 
Bayard George MeN: Simmons 
Brandegee Glass Mayfield Smith 
natin aac 5 hie Sar 
roussár arre ee 

Harris No s Stanfield 
Cameron Harrison Norris Stephens 
Capper efin Oddie Sterling 
Caraway Johnson, Minn. Swanson 
Copeland Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Trammell 
Cumming Jones, Wash. Pittman Wadsworth 
Curtis Kendrick Ralston Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Keyes Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dial i Reed, Mo. arren 
Edge Lad Reed, Pa. Watson 
Ferris Lodge Robinson Weller 

McKellar Sheppard Willis 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Seventy-two Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Sec- 
retary will state the proposed unanimous-consent, agreement. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

It is agreed by unaninrous consent that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow, and not later than 2 o’clock to-morrow 
shall proceed without further debate to vote upon the bill (H. R. 
6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, and all pending amendments thereto. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears no objection, and the unanimous-consent agreement 
is entered into. 

In pursuance of the unanimous-consent agreement, the Senate 
(at 6 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-mor- 
row, Saturday, May 10, 1924, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frar, May 9, 1924 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We look up unto Thee, O God, our Father in heaven, out 
of our failures and wants, with a desire to know Thee better 
and to learn more of the infinite heights and depths of Thy 
wisdom. O gratify those desires which mark us most divine. 
Life has many hard lessons to learn, but impress us that they 
are good lessons to him who has wisdom enough to learn. Be 
our shield when temptation is nigh; be our support when afic- 
tion is heavy; be our guide when the way is difficult and un- 
certain, and give us the spirit that accepts Thee when in kind- 
hess or rebuke, when in sternness and in blessing. Stoop to our 
welt O God, and be the guest of each and the Saviour of all. 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Apparently 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members fall 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson zeran Madden 3 
Andrew Gilbert Ma Stalker 
Bacharach Graham, Pa. Michaelson Stengle 
Byrnes, S. C. Greene, Mass Miller, III Strong. Pa 
Byrns, Tenn. Howard, Okla. Montague Sullivan 
Canfield Huddleston forin weet 

Clark, Fla. Hul, Tenn orris woope 
Connolly, Pa. Hull, William E. Mudd Taylor, Colo, 
Cooper, Ohio Jacobstein O'Brien Tinkham 
Corning Jeffers Park, Tydings 
Crowther Johnson, Ky Peavey Vare 

Curry Kahn Phillips Ward, N. X. 
Deal Kurtz veg Ward, N. C. 
Dempsey Langley eed, W. Va. ason 
Dominick Larson, Minn, d, III. Welsh 
Dewell Lehlbach ogers, N. H. Williams, Tex. 
Drane Lill Rosenbloom Williams, III. 
Edmonds M fie Rouse Winslow 
Evans, Mont. McFadden Sanders, N. X ter 

Fish McLeod Scott urzbach 
Funk McNulty Sears, Nebr. Zihiman 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-eight Members 
have answered to their names—a quorum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its chief clerk, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 8233) making appropriations for the Ex- 
ecutive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon and had appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. Jones of Wash- 
ington, and Mr, Overman as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF A CONFEREE 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons consent that 
the name of Mr. Summers of Washington be substituted for 
that of Mr. Wason as a conferee on the independent offices 
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appropriation bill, Mr, Wason being unable to serve on account 
of illness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the name of the gentleman from Washington 
IMr. Suxrmers] be substituted in place of Mr. WaAson as a 
conferee on the independent offices appropriation bill, on ac- 
count of the illness of Mr. Wason. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


IMMIGRATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 7995, the immigration bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement accompanying the conference 
report be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER and Mr. WATKINS rose. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. I 
desire to know from the gentleman from Washington if he does 
not believe that the entire report should be read, in view of there 
being so many provisions in the report? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not think anything 
could be gained from that. The report is here, and the text is 
printed also in the Recorp, where it can be read by the Mem- 
bers. It would be very hard to follow the reading of it from 
the desk. 

Mr. SABATH. If unanimous consent is given that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report, would it be necessary, Mr. 
Speaker, for me to reserve a point of_order on the conference 
report now, or later? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman should 
make the point of order now. 

Mr. SABATH. ‘Then, Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes a point 
of order against the report. Is there objection to the request 
that the statement be read instead of the report? [After u 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, should the gentleman from Illi- 
nois state his point of order at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has made his point of order, 
and the Chair will consider the point of order in detail after 
the statement is read, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Did the gentleman from Mli- 
nois state his point of order? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Illinois 
will state it after the statement is read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests it would be better to 
haye the statement read first. 


The conference report and statement are as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
7995) to limit the immigration of aliens into the United States, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: 

That this act may be cited as the ‘immigration act of 1924+.’ 


“ IMMIGRATION VISAS 


“Sec, 2. (a) A consular officer upon the application of any 
immigrant (as defined in section 3) may (under the conditions 
hereinafter prescribed and subject to the limitations prescribed 
in this act or regulations made thereunder os to the number 
of immigration visas which may be issued by such officer) issue 
to such immigrant an immigration visa which shall consist of 
one copy of the application provided for in section 7, visaed by 
such consular officer. Such visa shall specify (1) the nation- 


ality of the immigrant; (2) whether he is a quota immigrant 
(as defined ‘in section 5) or a nonquota immigrant (as defined 
in section 4); (8) the date on which the validity of the im- 
migration visa shall expire; and (4) such additional informa- 
tion necessary to the proper enforcement of the immigration 


laws and the naturalization laws as may be by regulations 
prescribed. 

“(b) The immigrant shall furnish two copies of his photo- 
graph to the consular officer. One copy shall be permanently 
attached by the consular officer to the immigration visa and 
the other copy shall be disposed of as may be by regulations 
prescribed, 

„(e) The validity of an immigration visa shall expire at the 
end of such period, specified in the immigration visa, not ex- 
ceeding four months, as shall be by regulations prescribed. In 
the case of an immigrant arriving in the United States by 
water, or arriving by water in foreign contiguous territory on 
a continuous voyage to the United States, if the vessel, before 
the expiration of the validity of his immigration visa, de- 
parted from the last port outside the United States and outside 
foreign continguous territory at which the immigrant embarked, > 
and if the immigrant proceeds on a continuous voyage to the 
United States, then, regardless of the time of his arrival in the 
United States, the validity of his immigration visa shall not be 
considered to have expired. 


“(d) If an immigrant is required by any law, or regulations 
or orders made pursuant to law, to secure the visa of his pass- 
port by a consular officer before being permitted to enter the 
United States, such immigrant shall not be required to secure 
any other visa of his passport than the immigration visa issued 
under this act, but a record of the number and date of his 
immigration visa shall be noted on his passport without charge 
therefor. This subdivision sbail not apply to an immigrant 
who is relieved, under subdivision (b) of section 13, from 
obtaining an immigration visa. 


“(e) The manifest or list of passengers required by the immi- 
gration laws shall contain a place for entering thereon the 
date, place of issuance, and number of the immigration visa of 
each immigrant. The immigrant shall surrender his immigra- 
tion visa to the immigration officer at the port of inspection, 
who shall at the time of inspection indorse on the immigration 
visa the date, the port of entry, and the name of the vessel, if 
any, on which the immigrant arrived. The immigration visa 
shall be transmitted forthwith by the immigration officer in 
charge at the port of inspection to the Department of Labor 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Labor, 

“(f) No immigration visa shall be issued to an immigrant if 
it appears to the consular officer, from statements in the appli- 
cation or in the papers submitted therewith, that the immigrant 
is inadmissible to the United States under the immigration 
laws, nor shall such immigration visa be issued if the applica- 
tion fails to comply with the provisions of this act, nor shall 
such immigration visa be issued if the consular officer knows 
or has reason to believe that the immigrant is inadmissible to 
the United States under the immigration laws. 

“(g) Nothing in this act shall be construed to entitle an 
immigrant to whom an immigration visa has been issued to 
enter the United States if upon arrival in the United States 
he is found to be inadmissible to the United States under the 
immigration laws. The substance of this subdivision shall be 
printed conspicuously upon every immigration visa. 

“(h) A fee of $9 shall be charged for the issuance of each 
immigration visa, which shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts, 


“ DEFINITION OF ‘IMMIGRANT’ 


“Sec. 3. When used in this act the term ‘immigrant’ means 
any alien departing from any place outside the United States 
destined for the United States, except (1) a goverument official, 
his family, attendants, servants, and employees, (2) an alien 
visiting the United States temporarily as a tourist or tempo- 
rarily for business or pleasure, (3) an alien in continuous 
transit through the United States, (4) an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States who later goes in transit from one 
part of the United States to another through foreign contiguous 
territory, (5) a bona fide alien seaman serving as such on a 
vessel arriving at a port of the United States and seeking to 
enter temporarily the United States solely in che pursuit of his 
calling as a seaman, and (6) an alien entitled to enter the 
United States solely to carry on trade under and in pursuance 
of the provisions of a present existing treaty of commerce and 
navigation. 

“ NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


“Sec. 4. When used in this act the term ‘nonquota immi- 
grant’ means— 

(u) An immigrant who is the unmarried child under 18 
years of age, or the wife, of a citizen of the United States 
who resides therein at the time of the filing of a petition under 
section 9; 
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„% b) An immigrant previously lawfully admitted to the 
United States, who is returning from a temporary visit abroad; 

„(e) An immigrant who was born in the Dominion of Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, the Republic of Mexico, the Republic of 
Cuba, the Republic of Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the Canal 
Zone, ov an independent country of Central or South America, 
and his wife, and his unmarried children under 18 years of age, 
if accompanying or following to join him; 

“(dy An immigrant who continuously for at least two years 
immediately preceding the time of his application for admission 
to the United States has been, and who seeks to enter the 
United States solely for the purpose of, carrying on the yoca- 
tion of minister of any religious denomination, or professor 
of a college, academy, seminary, or university; and his wife, 
and his unmarried children under 18 years of age, if accom- 
punz ing or following to join him; or 

“(e) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at least 15 
years of age and who seeks to enter the United States solely 
for the purpose of study at an accredited school, college, acad- 
emy, seminary, or university, particularly designated by him 
and approved by the Secretary of Labor, which shall have 
agreed to report to the Secretary of Labor the termination of 
attendance of each immigrant student, and if any such insti- 
tution of learning fails to make such reports promptly the 
approval shall be withdrawn. 

© QUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


“See. 5. When used in this act the term ‘quota immigrant’ 
means any immigrant who is not a nonquota immigrant. An 
alien who is not particularly specified in this act as a non- 
quota immigrant or a nonimmigrant shall not.be admitted as a 
nonquota immigrant or a nonimmigrant by reason of relation- 
ship to any individual who is so specified or by reason of being 
excepted from the operation of any other law regulating or for- 
bidding immigration. 

* PREPERENCES WITILIN QUOTAS 

„Spo. 6. (a) In the issuance of immigration visas to quota 
immigrants preference shall be given— 

“(1) To a quota immigrant who is the unmarried child under 
21 years of age, the father, the mother, the husband, or the 
wife of a citizen of the United States who is 21 years of age 
or over; and 

“(2) To a quota immigrant whio is skilled in agriculture, 
and his wife, and his dependent children under the age of 16 
years, if accompanying or following to join him. The prefer- 
ence provided in this paragraph shall not apply to immigrants 
of any nationality the annual quota for which is less than 300. 

“(b) The preference provided in subdivision (a) shall not in 
the case of quota immigrants of any nationality exceed 50 per 
cent of the annual quota for such nationality. Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to grant to the class of immigrants 
specified in paragraph (1) of subdivision (a) a priority in 
preference over the class specified in paragraph (2). 

“(c) The preference provided in this section shall, in the 
case of quota immigrants of any nationality, be given in the 
ealendar month in which the right to preference is established, 
if the number of immigration visas which may be issued in 
such month to quota immigrants of such nationality has not 
already been issued; otherwise in the next calendar month. 

“APPLICATION FOR IMMIGRATION VISA 


“ Rec. 7. (a) Every immigrant applying for an immigration 
yisa shall make application therefor in duplicate in such form 
as shall be by regulations prescribed, 

“(b) In the application the immigrant shall state (1) the 
immigrant’s full and true name; age, sex, and race; the date 
and place of birth; places of residence for the five years imme- 
diately preceding his application; whether married or single, 
and the names and places of residence of wife or husband 
and minor children, if any; calling or occupation: personal 
description (including height, complexion, color of hair and 
eyes, and marks of identification) ; ability to speak, read, and 
write; names and addresses of parents, and if neither parent 
living, then the name and address of his nearest relative in 
the country from which he comes; port of entry into the 
United States; final destination, if any, beyond the port of 
entry; whether he has a ticket through to such final destina- 
tion; whether going to join a relative or friend, and, if so, 
what relative or friend and his name and complete address; 
the purpose for which he is going to the United States; the 
length of time he intends to remain in the United States; 
whether or not he intends to abide in the United States per- 
manently; whether ever in prison or almshouse; whether he 
or either of his parents has ever been in an institution or 
hospital for the care and treatment of the insane; (2) if 
he claims to be a nonquota immigrant, the facts on which he 
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bases such claim; and (8) such additional information neces- 
sary to the proper enforcement of the immigration laws and 
the naturalization laws as may be by regulations prescribed, 

„e) The immigrant shall furnish, if available, to the con- 
sular officer, with his application, two copies of his dossier“ 
and prison record and military record. two certified copies of 
his birth certificate, and two copies of all other available public 
records concerning him kept by the Government to which he 
owes allegiance, One copy of the documents so furnished shall 
be permanently attached to each copy of the application and 
become a part thereof. An immigrant having an unexpired 
permit issued under the provisions of section 10 shall not be 
subject to this subdivision. In the case of an application made 
before July 1, 1924, if it appears to the satisfaction of the 
consular officer that the immigrant has obtained a visa of his 
passport before the enactment of this act, and is unable to 
obtain the documents referred to in this subdivision without 
undue expense and delay, owing to absence from the country 
from which such documents should be obtained, the consular 
officer may relieve such immigrant from the requirements of 
this subdivision. 

“(d) In the application the immigrant shall also state (to 
such extent as shall be by regulations prescribed) whether, or 
not he is a member of each class of individuals excluded from 
admission to the United States under the immigration laws, 
and such classes shall be stated on the blank in such form as 
shall be by regulations prescribed, and the immigrant shall 
answer separately as to each class, 

“(e) If the immigrant is unable to state that he does not 
come within any of the excluded classes, but claims to be for 
any legal reason exempt from exclusion, he shall state fully in 
the application the grounds for such alleged exemption. 

“(f) Each copy of the application shall be signed by the 
immigrant in the presence of the consular ofticer and verified 
by the oath of the immigrant administered by the consular 
officer. One copy of the application, when yisaed by the con- 
sular officer, shall become the immigration visa, and the other 
copy shall be disposed of as may be by regulations prescribed. 

“(g) In the case of an immigrant under 18 years of age the 
application may be made and verified by such individual as 
shall be by regulations prescribed. 

“(h) A fee of $1 shall be charged for the furnishing and 
verificution of each application, which shall include the furnish- 
ing and verification of the duplicate, and shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. ; 

* NONQUOTA IMMIGRATION VISAS 

“Sec. S. A consular officer may, subject to the limitations 
provided in sections 2 and 9, issue an immigration visa to a non- 
quota immigrant as such upon satisfactory proof, under regu- 
lations prescribed under this act, that the applicant is entitled 
to be regarded as a nonquota immigrant. 


“ISSUANCE OF IMMIGRATION VISAS TO RELATIVES 


“Sec. 9. (a) In case of any immigrant claiming in his appli- 
cation for an immigration visa to be a nonquota immigrant by 
reason of relationship under the provisions of subdivision (a) 
of section 4, or to be entitled to preference by reason of rela- 
tionship to a citizen of the United States under the provisions 
of section 6, the consular officer shall not issue such immigra- 
tion visa or grant such preference until he has been authorized 
to do so as hereinafter in this section provided. 

“(b) Any citizen of the United States claiming that any im- 
migrant is his relative. und that such immigrant is properly: 
adinissibie to the United States as a nonquota immigrant 
under the provisions of subdivision (a) of section 4 or is 
entitled to preference as a relative under section 6, may file 
with the Commissioner General a petition in such form as may 
be by regulations prescribed, stating (1) the petitioner's name 
and address; (2) if a citizen by birth, the date and place 
of his birth; (3) if a naturalized citizen, the date and place 
of his admission to citizenship and the number of his certifi- 
cate, if any; (4) the name and address of his employer or the 
address of his place of business or occupation if he is not an 
employee; (5) the degree of the relationship of the immigrant 
for whom such petition is made, and the names of all the 
places where such immigrant has resided prior to and at the 
time when the petition is filed; (6) that the petitioner is 
able to and will support the immigrant if necessary to prevent 
such immigrant from becoming a public charge; and (7) such 
additional information necessary to the proper enforcement 
of the immigration laws and the naturalization laws as may 
be by regulations prescribed. - 

(e) The petition shall be made under oath administered 
by any individual having power to administer oaths, if exe- 
cuted in the United States, but, if executed outside the United 
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States, administered by a consular officer, The petition shall 
be supported by any documentary evidence required by regu- 
lations prescribed under this act. Application may be made 
in the same petition for admission of more than one individual. 


“(d) The petition shall be accompanied by the statements of 
two or more responsible citizens of the United States, to whom 
the petitioner has been personally known for at least one year, 
that to the best of their knowledge and belief the statements 
made in the petition are true and that the petitioner is a re- 
sponsible individual able to support the immigrant or im- 
migrants for whose admission application is made. These 
statements shall be attested in the same way as the petition. 

“(e) If the Commissioner General finds the facts stated in 
the petition to be true, and that the immigrant in respect of 
whom the petition is made is entitled to be admitted to the 
United States as a nonquota immigrant under subdivision (a) 
of section 4 or Is entitled to preference as a relative under 
section 6, he shall, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, 
inform the Secretary of State of his decision, and the Secretary 
of State shall then authorize the consular officer with whom 
the application for the immigration visa has been filed to issue 
the immigration visa or grant the preference. 

„(H) Nothing in this section shall be construed to entitle 
an immigrant, in respect of whom a petition under this see- 
tion is granted, to enter the United States as a nonquota 
immigrant, if, upon arrival in the United States, he is found 
not to be a nonquota immigrant. 


“PERMIT TO REENTER UNITED STATES AFTER TEMPORARY ABSENCE 


“Src. 10. (a) Any alien about to depart temporarily from 
the United States may make application to the Commissioner 
General for a permit to reenter the United States, stating the 
length of his intended absence, and the reasons therefor. Such 
application shall be made under oath, and shall be in such 
form and contain such information as may be by regulations 
prescribed, and shall be accompanied by two copies of the ap- 
plicant's photograph. 

„(b) If the Commissioner General finds that the.alien has 
been legally admitted to the United States, and that the appli- 
eation is made in good faith, he shall, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor, issue the permit, specifying therein the length 
of time, not exceeding one year, during which it shall be 
valid. The permit shall be in such form as shall be by regu- 
lations prescribed and shall have permanently attached thereto 
the photograph of the alien to whom issued, together with such 
otlier matter as may be deemed necessary for the complete 
identification of the alien. 

„(e) On good cause shown, the validity of the permit may 
be extended for such period or periods, not exceeding six 
months each, and under such conditions as shall be by regula- 
tions prescribed. 

„(d) For the issuance of the permit and for each extension 
thereof there shall be paid a fee of $3, which shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(e) Upon the return of the alien to the United States the 
permit shall be surrendered to the immigration officer at the 
port of inspection. 

„() A permit issued under this section shall have no effect 
under the immigration laws, except to show that the alien to 
whom it is issued is returning from a temporary visit abroad; 
but nothing in this section shall be construed as making such 
permit the exclusive means of establishing that the alien is so 
returning. 

“ NUMERICAL LIMITATIONS 

“Sro: 11. (a) The annual quota of any nationality shall be 
2 per cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such 
nationality resident in continental United States as deter- 
mined by the United States census of 1890, but the minimum 
quota of any nationality shall be 100. 

“(b) The annual quota of any nationality for the fiseal year 
beginning July 1, 1927, and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
shall be a number which bears the same ratio te 150,000 as the 
number of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920 
having that national origin (ascertained as hereinafter pro- 
yided in this section) bears to the number of inhabitants in 
continental United States in 1920, but the minimum quota of 
any nationality shall be 100. 

“(c) For the purpose of subdivision (b) national origin shall 
be ascertained by determining as nearly as may be, in respect 
of each geographical area which under section 12 is to be 
treated as a separate country (except the geographical areas 
specified in subdivision (e) of section 4), the number of in- 
` habitants in continental United States in 1920 Whose origin by 
hirth or ancestry is attributable to such geographical area. 
Such determination shall not be made by tracing the ancestors 
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or descendants of particular individuals, but shall be based. 
upon statistics of immigration and emigration, together with 
rates of increase of population as shown by successive de- 
cennial United States censuses, and such other data as may be 
found to be reliable, 

“(d) For the purpose of subdivisions (b) and (e) the term 
‘inhabitants in continental United States in 1920 does not 
include (1) immigrants from the geographical areas specified 
in subdivision (e) of section 4 or their deseendants, (2) aliens 
ineligible to citizenship or their descendants, (3) the descend- 
ants of slave immigrants, or (4) the descendants of American 
aborigines. 

“(e) The determination provided for in subdivision (e) of 
this section shall be made by the Seeretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, jointly. In 
making such determination such officials may call for informa- 
tion and expert assistance from the Bureau of the Census. 
Such officials shall jointly report to the President the quota of: 
each nationality, determined as provided in subdivision (b), 
and the President shall proclaim and make known the quotas 
so reported. Thereafter such quotas shall continue with the 
same effect as if specifically stated herein and shall be final and 
conclusive for every purpose except (1) in so far as it is made 
to appear to the satisfaction of such officials and proclaimed by 
the President that an error of fact has occurred in such deter- 


|} mination or in such preclamation, or (2) in the case provided 


for in subdivision (e) of seetion 12. Such proclamation shall 
be made on or before April 1, 1927. If the proclamation is not 
made on or before such date, quotas proclaimed therein shall 
not be in effect for any fiscal year beginning before the expira- 
tion of 90 days after the date of the proclamation. If for any 
reason quotas proclaimed under this subdivision are not in 
effect for any fiscal year, quotas for such year shall be deter- 
mined under subdivision (a) of this section, 

“(f) There shall be issued to quota immigrants of any nation- 
ality (1) no more immigration visas in any fiscal year than the 
quota for such nationality, and (2) in any calendar month of 
any fiseal year no more immigration visas than 10 per cent of 
the quota for such nationality, except that if such quota is 
less than 300 the number to be issued in any calendar month 
shall be prescribed by the Commissioner General, with the 
approval of the Seeretary of Labor, but the total number to 
be issued during the fiscal year shall not be in excess of the 
quota for such nationality. 

“(g) Nothing in this act shall prevent the issuance (with- 
ont increasing the total number if immigration visas which 
may be issued) of an immigration visa to an immigrant as a 
quota immigrant even though he is a nonquota immigrant, 


„ NATIONALITY 


“Sec. 12. (a) For the purposes of this act nationality shall 
be determined by country of birth, treating as separate coun- 
tries the colonies, dependencies, or self-governing dominions, 
for which separate enumeration was made in the United 
States census of 1890; except that (1) the nationality ofa child 
under 21 years of age not born in the United States, accom- 
panied by its alien parent not born in the United States, shall 
be determined by the country of birth of such parent if such 
parent is entitled to an immigration visa, and the nationality 
of u child under 21 years of age not born in the United States, 
accompanied by both allen parents not born in the United 
States, shall be determined by the country of birth of the 
father if the father is entitled to an immigration visa; and 
(2) if a wife is of a different nationality from her alien hus- 
band and the entire number of immigration visas which may 
be issued to quota immigrants of her nationality for the calen- 
dar month has already been issued, her nationality may be 
determined by the country of birth of her husband if she is 
accompanying him and he is entitled to an immigration visa, 
unless the total number of immigration visas which may be 
issued to quota immigrants of the nationality of the husband 
for the calendar month has already been issued. An immi- 
grant born in the United States who has lost his United States 
citizenship shall be considered as having been born in the 
country of which he is a citizen or subject, or if he is not a 
citizen or subject of any country, then in the country from 
which he comes. 

“(b) The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Labor, jointly, shall, as soon as feasible 
after the enactment of this act, prepare a statement showing 
the number of individuals of the various nationalities resi- 
dent in continental United States as determined by the United 
States census of 1890, which statement shall be the population 
basis for the purposes of subdivision (a) of section Ti. In the 
case of a country recognized by the United States, but for 
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which a separate enumeration was not made in the census of 
1890, the number of individuals born in such country and 
resident in continental United States in 1890, as estimated by 
such, officials jointly, shall be considered for the purposes of 
subdivision (a) of section 11 as having been determined by the 
United States census of 1890. In the case of a colony or de- 
pendeney existing before 1890, but for which a separate enumer- 
ation was not made in the census of 1890 and which was not 
included in the enumeration for the country to which such 
colony or dependency belonged, or in the ease of territory ad- 
ministered under a protectorate, the number of individuals 
born in such colony, dependency, or territory, and resident in 
continental United States in 1890, as estimated by such offi- 
cials jointly, shall be considered for the purposes of subdi- 
vision (a) of section 11 as having been determined by the 
United States census of 1890 to have been born in the country 
to which such colony or dependency belonged or which admin- 
isters such protectorate. 

“(c) In case of changes in political boundaries in foreign 
countries oceurring subsequent to 1890 and resulting in the 
creation of new countries, the Governments of which are recog- 
nized by the United States, or in the establishment of self- 
governing dominions, or in the transfer of territory from one 
country to another, such transfer being recognized by the 
United States, or in the surrender by one country of territory, 
the transfer of which to another country has not been recog- 
nized by the United States, or in the administration of terri- 
tories under mandates, (1) such officials, jointly, shall esti- 
mate the number of individuals resident in continental United 
States in 1890 who were born within the area included in such 
new countries or self-governing dominions or in such territory 
so transferred or surrendered or administered under a man- 
date, and revise (for the purposes of subdivision (a) of section 
11) the population basis as to each country involved in such 
change of political boundary, and (2) if such changes in po- 
litical boundaries occur after the determination provided for in 
subdivision (e) of section 11 has been proclaimed, such officials, 
jointly, shall revise such determination, but only so far as 
necessary to allot the quotas among the countries involved in 
such change of political boundary. For the purpose of such 
revision and for the purpose of determining the nationality of 
an immigrant, (A) aliens born in the area included in any 
such new country or self-governing dominion shall be considered 
as unving been born in such country or-dominion, and aliens 
born in any territory so transferred shall be considered as hay- 
ing been born in the country to which such territory was trans- 
ferred, and (B) territory so surrendered or administered 
under a mandate shall be treated as a separate country. Such 
treatment of territory administered under a mandate shall 
not constitute consent by the United States to the proposed 
mandate where the United States has not consented in a 
treaty to the administration of the territory by a mandatory 
power. 

“(d) The statements, estimates, and revisions provided in this 
section shall be made annually, but for any fiscal year for 
which quotas are in effect as proclaimed under subdivision (e) 
of section 11, shall be made only (1) for the purpose of deter- 
mining the nationality of immigrants seeking admission to the 
United States during such year, or (2) for the purposes of 
clause (2) of subdivision (e) of this section. 

(e) Such officials shall, jointly, report annually to the Presi- 
dent the quota of each nationality under subdivision (a) of 
section 11, together with the statements, estimates, and revi- 
sions provided for in this section, The President shall proclaim 
and make known the quotas so reported and thereafter such 
quotas shall continue, with the same effect as if specifically 
stated herein, for all fiscal years except those years for which 
quotas are in effect as proclaimed under subdivision (e) of 
section 11, and shall be final and conclusive for every purpose. 


EXCLUSION FROM UNITED STATES 

“Src. 13. (a) No immigrant shall be admitted to the United 
States unless he (1) has an unexpired immigration visa or was 
born subsequent to the issuance of the immigration visa of the 
accompanying parent, (2) is of the nationality specified in the 
visa in the immigration visa, (3) is a nonquota immigrant if 
specified in the visa in the immigration visa as such, and (4) is 
otherwise admissible under the immigration laws. 

“(b) In such classes of cases and under such conditions as 
may be by regulations prescribed, immigrants who have been 
legally admitted to the United States and who depart there- 
from temporarily may be admitted to the United States without 
being required to obtain an immigration visa. 

(e) No alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the 
Tnited States unless such alien (1) is admissible as a nonquota 


immigrant under the provisions of subdivision (b), (d), or 
(e) of section 4, or (2) is the wife, or the unmarried child 
under 18 years of age, of an immigrant admissible under such 
subdivision (d), and is accompanying or following to join him, 
or (3) is not an immigrant as defined in section 3: Provided, 
That this subdivision shall not take effect as to exclusion until 
March 1, 1925, before which time the President is requested to 
negotiate with the Japanese Government in relation to the ab- 
rogation of the present arrangement on this subject. 

“(d) The Secretary of Labor may admit to the United States 
any otherwise admissible immigrant not admissible under 
clause (2) or (3) of subdivision (a) of this section, if satisfied 
that such inadmissibility was not known to, and could not 
haye been ascertained by the exercise of reasonable diligence 
by, such immigrant prior to the departure of the vessel from 
the last port outside the United States and outside foreign 
contiguous territory, or, in the case of an immigrant coming 
from foreign contiguous territory, prior to the application of 
the immigrant for admission. 

“(e) No quota immigrant shall be admitted under subdi- 
vision (d) if the entire number of immigration visas which 
may be issued to quota immigrants of the same nationality for 
the fiscal year has already been issued. If such entire number 
of immigration visas has not been issued, then the Secretary 
of State, upon the admission of a quota immigrant under sub- 
division (d), shall reduce by one the number of immigration 
visas which may be issued to quota immigrants of the same 
nationality during the fiscal year in which such immigrant is 
admitted; but if the Secretary of State finds that it will not 
be practicable to make such reduction before the end of such 
fiscal year, then such immigrant shall not be admitted. 

“(f) Nothing in this section shall authorize the remission or 
refunding of a fine, liability to which has accrued under sec- 
tion 16. 

“ DEPORTATION 

“Sec. 14. Any alien who at any time after entering the 
United States is found to have been at the time of entry not 
entitled under this act to enter the United States, or to haye 
remained therein for a longer time than permitted under this 
act or regulations made thereunder, shall be taken into custody 
and deported in the same manner as provided for in sections 19 
and 20 of the immigration act of 1917: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Labor may, under such conditions and restrictions 
as to support and care as he may deem necessary, permit per- 
manently to remain in the United States, any alien child who, 
when under 16 years of age was heretofore temporarily ad- 
mitted to the United States and who is now within the United 
States and either of whose parents is a citizen of the United 
States. 

H MAINTENANCE OF EXEMPT STATUS 

“Sec. 15. The admission to the United States of an alien ex- 
cepted from the class of immigrants by clause (2), (3), (4), 
(5), or (6) of section 3, or declared to be a nonquota immigrant 
by subdivision (e) of section 4, shall be for such time as may 
be by regulations preseribed, and under such conditions as may 
be by regulations prescribed (including, when deemed neces- 
sary for the classes mentioned in clauses (2), (3), (4), or (6) 
of section 3, the giving of bond with sufficient surety, in such 
sum and containing such conditions as may be by regulations 
prescribed) to insure that, at the expiration of such time or 
upon failure to maintain the status under which aamitted, he 
will depart from the United States, 

“ PENALTY FOR ILLEGAL TRANSPORTATION 

“Sec. 16. (a) It shall be unlawful for any person, including 
any transportation company, or the owner, master, agent, char- 
terer, or consignee of any vessel, to bring to the United States 
by water from any place outside thereof (other than foreign 
contiguous territory) (1) any immigrant who does not have 
an unexpired immigration visa, or (2) any quota immigrant 
having an immigration visa the visa in which specifies him as 
a nonquota immigrant. 

“(b) If it appears to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
Labor that any immigrant has been so brought, such person, or 
transportation company, or the master, agent, owner, charterer, 
or consignee of any such vessel, shall pay to the collector of 
customs of the customs district in which the port of arrival is 
located the sum of $1,000 for each immigrant so brought, and 
in addition a sum equal to that paid by such immigrant for his 
transportation from the initial point of departure, indicated in 
his ticket, to the port of arrival, such latter sum to be delivered 
by the collector of customs to the immigrant on whose ac- 
count assessed. No vessel shall be granted clearance pending 
the determination of the liability to the payment of such sums, 
or while such sums remain unpaid, except that clearance may 
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be granted prior to the determination of such question upon the 
deposit of an amount sufficient to cover such sums, or of a bond 
with sufficient surety to secure the payment thereof approved 
by the collector of customs. 

„e) Such sums shall not be remitted or refundel, unless it 
appears to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that such 
person, and the owner, master, agent, charterer, and consignee 
of the vessel, prior to the departure of the vessel from the last 
port outside the United States, did not know, and could not 
have ascertained by the exercise of reasonable diligence, (1) 
that the individual transported was an immigrant, if the fine 
was imposed for bringing an immigrant without an unexpired 
immigration visa, or (2) that the individual transported was a 
quota immigrant, if the fine was imposed for bringing a quota 
immigrant the visa in whose immigration visa specified him as 
being a nonquota immigrant. 

“ENTRY FROM FOREIGN coNTIerous TERRITORY 

“Src. 17. The commissioner general, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Labor, shall have power to enter into contracts 
with transportation lines for the entry and inspection of aliens 
coming to the United States from or through foreign contigu- 
ous territory. In prescribing rules and regulations and mak- 
ing contracts for the entry and inspection of aliens applying 
for admission from or through foreign contiguous territory 
due care shall be exercised to avoid any discriminatory action 
in favor of transportation companies transporting to such 
territory aliens destined to the United States, and all such 
transportation companies shall be required, as a condition 
precedent to the inspection or examination under such rules 
and contracts at the ports of such contiguous territory of 
aliens brought thereto by them, to submit to and comply with 
all the requirements of this act which would apply were they 
bringing such aliens directly to ports of the United States 
After this section takes effect no alien applying for admission 
from or through foreign contiguous territory (except an alien 
previously lawfully admitted to the United States who is re- 
turning from a temporary visit to such territory) shall be per- 
mitted to enter the United States unless upon proving that he 
was brought to such territory by a transportation company 
which had submitted to and complied with all the requirements 
of this act, or that he entered, or has resided in, such territory 
more than two years prior to the time of his application for 
admission to the United States. 


“ UNUSED IMMIGRATION VISAS 


“Sec. 18. If a quota immigrant of any nationality having an 
immigration visa is excluded from admission to the United 
States under the immigration laws and deported, or does not 
apply for admission to the United States before the expiration 
of the validity of the immigration visa, or if an alien of any 
nationality having an immigration visa issued to him as a 
quota immigrant is found not to be a quota immigrant, no 
additional immigration visa shall be issued in lieu thereof to 
any other immigrant. 

“ALIEN SEAMEN 


“Sere. 19. No alien seaman excluded from admission into the 
United States under the immigration laws and employed on 
board any vessel arriving in the United States from any place 
outside thereof, shall be permitted to land in the United States, 
except temporarily for medical treatment, or pursuant to such 
regulations as the Secretary of Labor may prescribe for the 
ultimate departure, removal, or deportation of such alien from 
the United States. 

“Sec. 20. (a) Upon the arrival (after the expiration of four 
months after the enactment of this act) of any vessel in the 
United States, it shall be the duty of the owner, agent, chart- 
erer, consignee, or master thereof to deliver to the immigra- 
tion officer in charge at the port of arrival, in respect of each 
alien seaman employed on such vessel, a landing card in tripli- 
cate, stating the position such alien holds in the ship’s com- 
pany, when and where he was shipped or engaged, and whether 
he is to be paid off and discharged at the port of arrival, and 
sueh other information as may be by regulations prescribed, 
and having permanently attached thereto a photograph of such 
alien. 

“(b) If the alien seaman after examination (which exami- 
nation in all cases shall include a personal physical examination 
by the medical examiners) is found to be temporarily admissible 
to the United States, he shall be permitted to land during the 
stay of the vessel in port, or temporarily for the purpose of 
reshipping on board any other vessel bound to a place outside 
the United States, and the immigration officer shall cause the 
fingerprints of the alien to be placed upon each copy of the 
landing card, and indorse upon each copy the date and place 
of arrival, the name of the vessel, and the time during which 
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the landing card shall be valid. Thereupon one copy of the 
landing card shall be delivered to him by the immigration 
officer, one copy shall be transmitted forthwith to the Depart- 
ment of Labor under regulations prescribed under this act, and 
the third copy shall be retained in the immigration office at the 
port of arrival for such length of time as may be by regulations 
prescribed. It shall be unlawful for any alien seaman to remain 
in tif United States after the expiration of the validity of his 
landing card. 

„(e) Any alien who has received a landing card under 
this section and who departs from the United States shall, 
prior to his departure, such card to the master of the 
vessel, who shall, before the departure of the vessel, deliver 
= Soe to such individual as may be by regulations pre- 

(d) An alien seaman who departs from the United States 
temporarily at frequent intervals in the pursuit of his calling, 
or who is employed on a vessel touching at more than one port 
of the United States in the course of a continuous voyage, may 
be admitted to the United States, under such regulations as 
may be preseribed, without the requirement of a landing card 
in respect of each entry into the United States. 

„e) Landing cards shall be printed on distinctive safety 
paper prepared and issued, under regulations prescribed under 
this act, at the expense of the owner, agent, consignee, char- 
terer, or master of the vessel. The Secretary of Labor, with 
the cooperation of the Secretary of State, shall provide a means 
of obtaining blank landing cards outside the United States 

“(f) The owner, agent, consignee, charterer, or master of 
any vessel who violates any of the provisions of this section 
shall pay to the collector of customs for the customs district 
in which the port of arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for 
each alien in respect of whom the violation occurs; and no 
vessel shall be granted clearance pending the determination of 
the liability to the payment of such fine, or while the fine 
remains unpaid, except that clearance may be granted prior to 
the determination of such question upon the deposit of a sum 
sufficient to cover such fine, or of a bond with sufficient surety 
to secure the payment thereof approved by the collector of 
custems, 

“Sec, 21. (a) The owner, charterer, agent, consignee, or 
master of any vessel arriving in the United States from any 
place outside thereof who fails to detain on board any alien 
seaman employed on such vessel until the immigration officer 
in charge at the port of arrival has inspected such seaman, and 
delivered to him a landing card (in cases where a landing 
card is required), or who fails to detain such seaman on board 
after such inspection or to deport such seaman if required by 
such immigration officer or the Secretary of Labor to do so, 
shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district 
in which the port of arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for 
each alien seaman in respect of whom such failure occurs. 
No vessel shall be granted clearance pending the determination 
of the liability to the payment of such fine, or while the fine 
remains unpaid, except that clearance may be granted prior 
to the determination of such question upon the deposit of a 
sum sufficient to cover such fine, or of a bond with sufficient 
surety to secure the payment thereof approved by the collector 
of customs. 

“(b) Proof that an alien seaman did not appear upon the 
outgoing manifest of the vessel on which he arrived in the 
United States from any place outside thereof, or that he was re- 
ported by the master of such vessel as a deserter, shall be 
prima facie evidence of a failure to detain or deport after re- 
quirement by the immigration officer or the Secretary of Labor. 

„(e) If the Secretary of Labor finds that deportation of the 
alien seaman on the vessel on which he arrived would cause 
undue hardship to such seaman he may cause him to be de- 
ported on another vessel at the expense of the vessel on which 
he arrived, and such vessel shall not be granted clearance until 
such expense has been paid or its payment guaranteed to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor. 

(d) Section 32 of the immigration act of 1917 Is repealed, 
but shall remain in force as to all vessels, their owners, agents, 
consignees, and masters, and as to all seamen arriving in the 
United States prior to the enactment of this act. Sections 33 
and 34 of such act are repealed, to take effect after the expira- 
tion of four months after the enactment of this act, but the 
provisions of such section 34 shall thereafter remain in force 
in the case of any alien seaman who has landed in a port of 
the United States before such repeal becomes effective, 

“ PREPARATION OF DOCUMENTS 
“Sec. 22. (a) Permits issued under section 10 shall be 


printed on distinctive safety paper and shall be prepared and 
issued under regulations prescribed under this act 
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“ (b) Mhe. Public Printer is authorized to print for sale to 
the public by the Superintendent of Public Documents, upon 
prepayment, additional copies of blank forms of manifests, and 
crew lists to be preseribed by the Secretary of Labor pursuant 
to the provisions of sections 12, 13, 14. and 36 of the immigra- 
tion act of 1917. 

“ OFFENSES IN CONNECTION WITH DOCUMENTS 

"Sro. 23. (a) Any person who knowingly (1) forges, coun- 
terfeits, alters, or falsely makes any immigration visa, landing 
card, or, permit, or (2) utters, uses, attempts to use, possesses, 
obtains, accepts, or receives any immigration visa, landing 
card, or permit, knowing it to be forged, counterfeited, altered, 
or falsely made, or to have been procured by means of any 
false claim or statement, or to have been otherwise pro- 
cured by fraud or unlawfully obtained; or who, except under 
direction of the Secretary of Labor or other proper officer, 
knowingly (3) possesses any blank permit, (4) engraves, sells, 
brings into the United States, or has in his control or posses- 
sion any plate in the likeness of a plate designed for the print - 
ing of landing cards or permits, (5) makes any print, photo- 
graph, or impression in the likeness of any immigration visa, 
landing card, or permit, or (6) has in his possession a distinc- 
tive paper Which has been adopted by the Secretary of Labor 
for the printing of immigration visas, landing cards, or per- 
mits, shall upon conviction thereof be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) Any individual who (1) when applying for an immi- 
gration visa or permit, or for admission to the United States, 
personates another, or falsely appears in the name of a de- 
ceased individual, or evades or attempts to evade the immigra- 
tien Jaws by appearing under an assumed or fictitious mame, or 
(2) sells or otherwise disposes. of, or offers. to sell or otherwise 
dispose of, or utters, an immigration visa, landing card, or 
permit, to any person not authorized by law to receive such 
document, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more 
ee or imprisoned for not more than five years, or 

th, 

“(c) Whoever knowingly makes under oath any false state- 
ment in any application, affidavit, or other document required 
by the immigration laws or regulations prescribed thereunder, 
Shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both. 

* BURDEN OF PROOF 

„Spe. 24. Whenever any alien attempts to enter the United 
Stutes the burden of proof shall be upon such alien to establish 
that he is not subject to exclusion under any provision of the 
immigration laws; and in any deportation proceeding against 
any allen the burden of proof shall be upon such alien to show 
that he entered the United States lawfully, and the time, place, 
and manner ef such entry into the United States, but in pre- 
senting such proof he shall be entitled to the production of his 
immigration visa, it any, or of other documents concerning 
such entry, in the eustody of the Department of Labor. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

“Sec. 25. The Commissioner General, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Labor, shall prescribe rules and regulations 
for the enforcement of the provisions of this act; but all such 
rules and ‘regulations, in so far as they relate to the admints- 
tration of this act by consular Officers, shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of State on the recommendation of the Secretary of 
Labor. 

“ACT TO BE IN ADDITION TO IMMIGRATION LAWS 

“Seo. 26. The provisions of this act are in addition to and 
not in substitution ‘for the provisions of the immigration laws, 
and shall be enforced as a part of such laws, and all the penal 
or otlier provisions of such laws not inapplicable shall apply to 
and be enforced in connection with the provisions of this act. 
An alien, although admissible under the provisions of this act, 
Shall not be admitted to the United States if he Is excluded by 
any provision of the immigration laws other than this act, and 
an alien, although admissible under the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws other than this act, shall not be admitted to the 
United States if he is excluded by any provision of this act. 

“ STEAMSHIP FINES UNDER 1917 ACT 

“ Sec, 27. Section 9 of the immigration act of 1917 is amended 
to read as follows: 

Sc. 9. That it shall be unlawful for any person, including 
any transportation company other than railway lines entering 
the United States from foreign contiguous territory, or the 
owner, master, agent, or consignee of any vessel to bring to 
the United States either from a foreign country or any insular 
possession of the United States any alien afflicted with idiocy, 
isanity, imbecility, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority, chronic alcoholism, tuberculosis in 


any form, or a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, and 
ir it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor 
that any alien so brought to the United States was afflicted 
with any of the said disenses or disabilities at the time of for- 
eign embarkation, and that the existence of such disease or dis- 
ability might have been detected by means of a competent. med- 
leal examination at such time, such person or transportation 
company, or the muster, agent, owner, or consignee of any 
snel vessel shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs 
district in which the port of arrival is located the sum of 
$1,000, and in addition a sum equal to that paid by such alien 
for his transportation from the initial point of departure, indi- 
eated in his ticket, to the port of arrival for each and every 
violation of the provisions of this section, such latter sum to be 
delivered by the collector of customs to the alien on Whose 
account assessed. It shall also be unlawful for any such per- 
son to bring to any port of the United States any alien afflicted 
with any mental defect other than those above specifically 
named, or physical defect of a nature which may affect his 
ability to earn a living, as contemplated in section 3 of this act, 
and if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
Labor that any alien so brought to the United States was so 
afflicted at the time of foreign embarkation, and that the exist- 
ence of such mental or physical defect might have been de- 
tected by means of a competent medical examination at such 
time, such person shall pay to the collector of customs of the 
customs district in which the port of arrival is located the 
sum of $250, and in addition.a sum equal to that paid by such 
alien for his transportation from the initial point of departure, 
indicated in his ticket, to the port of arrival, for each and 
every violation of this provision, such latter sum to be deliv- 
ered by the collector of customs to the alien for whose account 
assessed. It shall also be unlawful for any such person to 
bring to any port of the United States any alien who is excluded 
by the provisions of section 3 of this act because unable to 
read, or who is excluded by the terms of section 3 of this act 
as a native of that portion of the Continent of Asia and the 
islands adjacent thereto described in said section, and if It 
shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that 
these disabilities might have been detected by the exercise of 
reasonable precaution prior to the departure of such aliens 
from a foreign port, such person shall pay to the collector of 
customs of the customs district in which the port of arrival is 
located the sum of $1,000, and in addition a sum equal to that 
paid by such alien for his transportation from the initial point 
of departure, indicated in his ticket, to the port of arrival, for 
each and every violation ot this provision, such latter sum to 
be delivered by the collector of customs to the alien on Whose 
account assessed. 

It a fine is imposed under this section for the bringing 
of an alien to the United States, and if such alien is accom- 
panied by another alien who is excluded from admission by 
the last proviso of section 18 of this act, the person liable for 
such fine shall pay to the collector of customs, in addition to 
such ‘fine but as.a part thereof, a sum equal to that paid by 
such accompanying alien for his transportation from his initial 
point of departure indicated in his ticket, to the point of 
arrival, such sum to be delivered by the collector of customs to 
the accompanying alien when deported. And no vessel shall be 
granted clearance papers pending the determination of the 
question of the liability to the payment of such fines, or while 
the fines remain unpaid, nor shall such fines be remitted or re- 
funded: Provided, That clearance may be granted prior to the 
determination of such questions upon the deposit of a sum wf- 
ficient to cover such fines or of a bond with sufficient surety 
to secure the payment thereof, approved by the collector of 
eustoms: Provided further, That nothing contained in this 
section shall be canstrued to subject transportation companies 
to a fine for bringing to ports of the United States aliens who 
are by any of the, provisos or exceptions to section. 3 of this act 
exempted:from the exeluding provisions of said section.’ 

“Seo, 28. Section 10 of the immigration act of 1917 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“t Sud. 10. (a) That it shall be the duty of every person, in- 
cluding owners, masters, officers, and agents of vessels of trans- 
portation lines, or international bridges or toll roads, other 
than railway lines which may enter into a contract, as provided 
in section 23, bringing an alien to, or providing a means for an 
allen to come to, the United States, to prevent the landing of 
such alien in the United States at any time or place other than 
as designated by the immigration officers. Any such person, 


owner, master, officer, or agent who falls to comply with the 
foregoing requirements shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine in each case 
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of not less than $200 nor more than $1,000, or by imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment; or, if in the opinion of the Secretary of 
Labor, it is impracticable or inconvenient to prosecute the per- 
son, owner, master, officer, or agent of any such vessel, such 
person, owner, master, officer, or agent shall be liable to a 
penalty of $1,000, which shall be a lien upon the vessel whose 
owner, master, officer, or agent violates the provisions of this 
section, and such vessel shall be libeled therefor in the appro- 
priate United States court. 

“*(b) Proof that the alien failed to present himself at the 
time and place designated by the immigration officers shall be 
prima facie evidence that such alien has landed in the United 
States at a time or place other than as designated by the im- 
migration officers,’ 


“ GENERAL DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 29. As used in this act 

„(a) The term United States, when used in a geographical 
sense, means the States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
the District of Columbia, Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; 
and the term ‘continental United States’ means the States 
and the District of Columbia; 

“(b) The term ‘alien’ includes any individual not a native- 
born or naturalized citizen of the United States, but this defini- 
tion shall not be held to include Indians of the United States 
not taxed, nor citizens of the islands under the jurisdiction 
of the United States; 

„(e) The term ‘ineligible to citizenship,’ when used in refer- 
ence to any individual, includes an individual who is debarred 
from becoming a citizen of the United States under section 
2169 of the Revised Satutes, or under section 14 of the act en- 
titled ‘An act to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to 
Chinese,’ approved May 6, 1882, or under section 1996, 1997, or 
1998 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, or under section 2 
of the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the President to in- 
crease temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,’ approved May 18, 1917, as amended, or under law 
amendatory of, supplementary to, or in substitution for, any 
of such sections; 

“(d) The term ‘immigration visa’ means an immigration 
visa issued by a consular officer under the provisions of this 
act; 

“(e) The term ‘consular officer’ means any consular or 
diplomatic officer of the United States designated, under regu- 
lations prescribed under this act, for the purpose of issuing 
immigration visas under this act. In case of the Canal Zone 
and the insular possessions of the United States the term ‘ con- 
sular officer’ (except as used in section 25) means an officer 
designated by the President, or by his authority, for the purpose 
of issuing immigration visas under this act; 

“(f) The term ‘immigration act of 1917 means the act of 
February 5, 1917, entitled, ‘An act to regulate the immigration 
of aliens to, and the residence of aliens in, the United States“; 

„(g) The term ‘immigration laws’ includes such act, this 
act, and all laws, conventions, and treaties of the United States 
relating to the immigration, exclusion, or expulsion of aliens; 

“(h) The term ‘person’ includes individuals, partnerships, 
corporations, and associations ; 

“(i) The term ‘Commissioner General’ means the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration; 

“(j) The term ‘application for admission’ has reference to 
the application for admission to the United States and not to 
the application for the issuance of the immigration visa; 

„(k) The term ‘permit’ means a permit issued under sec- 
tion 10; 

“(1) The term ‘landing card’ means a landing card issued 
under section 20; 

“(m) The term ‘unmarried,’ when used in reference to any 
individual as of any time, means an individual who at such 
time is not married, whether or not previously married ; 

“(n) The terms ‘child,’ ‘father,’ and ‘mother’ do not in- 
clude a child or parent by adoption unless the adoption took 
place before January 1, 1924; 

„(%o The terms ‘wife’ and ‘husband’ do not include a wife 
or husband by reason of a proxy or picture marriage. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


“Sec. 30. The appropriation of such sums as may be necas- 
sary for the enforcement of this act is hereby authorized. 
“ACT OF MAY 19, 1921 
“Sec. 31. The act entitled ‘An act to limit the immigration 
of aliens into the United States,’ approved May 19, 1921, as 
amended and extended, shall, notwithstanding its expiration 
on June 30, 1924, remain in force thereafter for the imposition, 
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collection, and enforcement of all penalties that may have ac- 
crued thereunder, and any alien who prior to July 1, 1924, may 
have entered the United States in violation of such act or regu- 
lations made thereunder may be deported in the same manner 
as if such act had not expired. 


“TIME OF TAKING EFFECT 

“Sec. 32. (a) Sections 2, 8, 13, 14, 15, and 16, and subdivision 
(£) of section 11, shall take effect on July 1, 1924, except that 
immigration visas and permits may be issued prior to that date, 
which shall not be valid for admission to the United States 
before July 1, 1924. In the case of quota immigrants of any 
nationality, the number of immigration visas to be issued prior 
to July 1, 1924, shall not be in excess of 10 per cent of the 
quota for such nationality, and the number of immigration visas 
so issued shall be deducted from the number which may be 
issued during the month of July, 1924. In the case of immi- 
gration visas issued before July 1, 1924, the four-month period 
referred to in subdivision (c) of section 2 shall begin to run 
on July 1, 1924, instead of at the time of the issuance of the 
immigration visa. 

“(b) The remainder of this act shall take effect upon its en- 
actment. 

„(e) If any alien arrives in the United States before July 1, 
1924, his right to admission shall be determined without regard 
to the provisions of this act, except section 24. 

“SAYING CLAUSE IN EVENT OF UNCONSTITUTIONALITY 

“Seo, 33. If any provision of this act, or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstances, is held invalid, the 
remainder of the act, and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, shall not be affected thereby.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

ALBERT JOHNSON, 

WILLIAM N. VAIE, 

Bin J. VINCENT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Davin A. REED, 
THOMAS STERLING, 
Henry W. KEYES, 
WILLIAM H. KING. 
WX. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
I do not agree to the insertion of the proviso at the end of 
subdivision (e) of section 13. 
Wa. J. HARRIS. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes on the Senate amendment to H. R. 
7995, a bill to limit the immigration of aliens into the United 
States, submit the following written statement explaining 
matters agreed upon by the conference committee and recom- 
mended in the text of the conference report. 

The Senate disagreed to the entire text of the House Dill, 
offered its bill as an amendment thereto, and voted for a con- 
ference. The House disagreed to the Senate amendment and 
agreed to a conference. The conferees therefore found the 
entire subject of immigration open, and the bill is now offered 
with an amendment which strikes out the Senate amendment 
and offers in lieu thereof the text printed in the conference 
report, 

The greater part of the amendment is in effect the original 
House bill, considerably tightened as to its restrictive features. 

The managers on the part of the Senate accepted the non- 


quota feature of the House bill, but reduced these by striking 


out the skilled-labor nonquota classification, by changing the 
contiguous territory clause so that it applies only to those born 
in such territory, and by limiting the “relative” clause to 
wives and children of American citizens. 

Fathers and mothers are given a preferential right within 
quotas, together with bona fide farmers, their wives and small 
children, up to 50 per cent of all quotas which are more 
than 300, 

The minimum age for students is made 15 years, and safe- 
guards are provided for the maintenance of the status as 
students at accredited and designated schools. 

The definition of an “immigrant” is reduced from the Senate 
proposal to the original House provision. 

The House conferees accepted words by which “ immigration 
certificates“ are designated as “immigration visas.” 

The plan in the Senate amendment for determination of 
quotas by national origins was accepted by the House managers 
after it had been rewritten and perfected. 
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The quota plan of the Honse—2 per cent based on the 1890 
census (with a minimum quota of 100)—stands for three years, 
ofter which the following quota plan goes into effect; 

“The annual quota of any nationality for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1927, and for each fiscal year thereafter, shall 
ben number which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the num- 
ber of Inhabitants in continental United States in 1920 having 
that ational origin (ascertained as hereinafter provided in this 
sectiun) bears to the number of inhabitants in continental 
United States in 1920, but the minimum quota of any nation- 
ality shall be 100.“ 

Provisions for working out this plan are carried in para- 
graphs (e), (d), and (e) of section 11, including a provision 
for putting this plan into operation by proclamation of the 
President, under certain conditions. 

The effect of section 11, broadly speaking, is that for three 
years the quota shall be based on a percentage of the foreign 
born in the United States in 1890, and thereafter the quota per- 
centage shall be based upon the whole white population of the 
United States, with due regard for the national origin of that 
population. 

Another Important change in this bill as It went from the 
House is the addition of a proviso (shown here in italics) to 
paragraph (e) of section 18, page 23, the exclusion section, as 
follows: 

“(c) No allen ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the 
United States unless such allen (1) is admissible as a nòn- 
guota immigrant under the provisions of subdivision (b), (d), 
or (e) of section 4, or (2) is the wife, or the unmarried child 
under 18 yeurs of age, of an immigrant admissible under such 
subdivision (d), and is accompanying or following to join bim, 
or (3) is not an immigrant as defined in section 8: Provided, 
That this suldivision shall not take cffect as to exclusion until 
March 1, 1925, before achich time the President is requested to 
neyotiate with the Japanese Government in relation to the abro- 
gation of the present arrangement on this subject.” 

It appeared that in order properly to conduct our foreign re- 
Intions it was necessary to extend somewhat the date upon 
which exelusion should become effective. This provision gives 
ejght months beyond the time provided in the original House 
draft in order to adjust our diplomatie relations on this 
subject in u friendly way and to provide for notice through 
proper diplomatic channels that Congress has enacted legisla- 
tion which brings to an end at a date certain the present 
understanding with Japan. ‘This provision does not invite the 
making of a trenty, the exclusion being effective on March 1, 
1925, or, in other words, bringing excluslon into full force and 
effect before the expiration of this Congress. 

For the period between July 1, 1924, and March 1, 1925, 
Japanese immigration will be limited to 80 persons by the 
gata provision of the Immigration bill, in addition to those 
wht may come under the exemptions provided for students, 
mijiisters, and teachers of all countries. 

H. R. 7905 is so written that the postponement to March 1, 
1025, of the effective date of the clause relating to exclusion of 
persohs ineligible to citizenship does not automatically con- 
tinue in force after July 1 the terms of the “ gentlemen's 
agreement." 

The extension of time does not affect the countries of the 
Far East, for exclusion from them is effected by other laws 
which are not repealed by this bill. 

The charge for visting and registering the certificate and 
passport of an immigrant has been reduced from $11 to $10 
to make it conform to other passport fees. 

The fee for a permit for an outgoing allen who expects to 
return is reduced from 86 to $3. 

A new paragraph is added to section 22, page 34, as follows: 

“The Public Printer is authorized to print for sale to the 
public by the Superintendent of Public Documents, upon pre- 
payment, additionnl copies of blank forms of manifests and 
crew lists to be prescribed by the Secretary of Labor pursuant 
to the provisions of sections 12, 13, 14, and 36 of the immigra- 
tion act of 1917." 

The alien seamen's provisions of the House bill remain, 
although perfected in some details, 

The Senate provision permitting about 80 to 40 defective 
children, admitted under bond, to remain in the United States 
if one parent is un American citiven is retained, the main 
reason being the! there is no place to which to deport the ma- 
jority of these uniortunates. 

Athzur JOHNSON, 

Wintram N. VAILE, 

Bin J. Viscent, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, though J am familtar with the 
ruling of the former Speaker on the question, nevertheless I 
feel it is my duty to raise this point of order and submit it to 
the Chair. 

Mr, Speaker, the conferees have exceeded their authority in 
several Instances, but in the main T desire to call the Speuker's 
attention to the violation in section 10 of the House bill and 
section 18 of the new bill, This refers to un allen ineligible to 
citizenship, or the Japanese provision. 

Under the House bill the act would have gone into effect 
July 1, 1924, while under the Senate bill it would have gone 
into effect immediately, The conferees have exceeded their 
authority in extending the time when the law should go into 
effect by agreeing to the following proviso: 


Provided, That this subdivision shall not take effect as to exclu- 
sion until March 1, 1925, before which tlme the President is requested 
to negotiate with the Japanese Government in relation to the abroga- 
tlon of the present arrangement on this subject. 


Now, as -I have stated, I fully appreclute the fact that the 
former Speuker, in the Sixty-fifth Congress, ruled that where 
either House strikes out all after the enacting clause and the 
bill then goes to conference, that the conferees have wide lati- 
tude. But later on I note this: 

In the House of Representatives, In the later practice, the Speaker 
may rule 


The SPEAKER, From what page is the gentleman quoting? 
8 SABATH. Page 231, the second paragraph, paragraph 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has it before him, 

Mr. SABATH. Reading from that section: 


In the House of Representatives, in the later practice, the Speaker 
may rule out a conference report If It be showu that the managers 
have exceeded their authority. 


I think that was the ruling of Speaker Olark in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, I have Lad no chance or opportunity to examine 
the ruling, relying on that provision. I believe, without further 
investigation on my part, the Speaker has authority to rule 
a conference report out of order where the. conferees have 
exceeded their authority, as they have in this instance. I think 
it is clear they have gone way beyond what the Senate or 
the House voted upon and what either of the bills provided for. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATHIL Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Leaving out of consideration the question 
as to all after the enacting clanse haying been stricken out, 
and referring to the time when this provision would beconie 
effective under the Sennte bill, the gentleman says it would 
would become effective Immediately? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand it does not mention any date, 
It does not say the Ist ot May or the ist of June, 1024, but 
leaves it to become effective when the law becomes effective. 
If the law did not become effective until the expiration of this 
Congress the latest date would be the 4th of March, 1925. This 
provision would not become effective until the 4th of March, 
1925, if the law itself did not become effective until that time. 
That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. SABATH, Well, if the gentleman is of the opinion that 
there is any danger of the law not going into effect until such 
time, all right, but 1 doubt very much whether that was the 
intention of the Senate. 

Mr. CRAMTON, What I suggest is that the date fixed by the 
Senate was an indefinite date that might happen any time be- 
tween now and the 4th of March, 1925. 

Mr. SABATH. I am of the opinion that when there is no 
date set the act goes into effect immediately when the bill is 
finally signed and hecomes a law, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker-—— . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr, RAKEn. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the point of 
order that the conferees have exceeded their authority in 
adding the following part of a proviso, subdivision (e) of 
section 13, und I want to make it clear to the 8 that 
I only refer to that part where the President is requested— 


to negotiate with the Japauese Government in relation to the abroga- 
tion of the present arrangement on this subject. 


For the reason, first, that it is not germane to either bill 
as passed by the two Houses; second, it is not within the 
jurisdiction of the conference; third, it is legislation outside 
of both bills; and, fourth, it is a waiver of the jurisdiction of 
the House to legislate on immigration. 
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I want to discuss, if the Speaker will permit, the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Ulinois [Mr. Sanat}. I 
have read the decislons—including the latest one referred to 
as made by Speaker Clark—on the question of dates. 


Provision (d) of section 12 of the House bill and sub- 
division (c) of section 10 of the Senate bill were identical. 
The Senate provision placed that subdivision in operation on 
the taking effect of the act. The House provision placed it 
in effect on the Ist of July, 1924. 

I take it for granted that the conferees of the two Houses, 
recognizing the rule, did not attempt to violate it. It was 
clearly before them. 

Now, arguing against the point of order of the gentleman 
from Illinois; first, because I want to get this clearly before 
the Speaker and before the House; recognizing that rule, the 
conferees kept within the rule as laid down and adopted a 
conference report that subdivision (c) of section 13, the entire 
section, is operative and in force on the Ist of July, 1924, 
and the conferees therefore did not exceed their authority. 

To make my point plain I want to cull the Speaker's at- 
tention to section 32 on page 19 of the conference report, which 
reads as follows: 


Sec. 32. (a) Sections 2, 8, 18, 14, 15, and 16, and subdivision (f) 
of section 11 shall take effect on July 1, 1924. 


The SPEAKER. What page is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. RAKER. Page 19 of the conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Page 45 of the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. These are practically the same in both Houses 
except as to the date—- 


except that Immigration visas and permits may be issued prior to that 
date, which shall not be valid for admission to the United States be- 
fore July 1, 1924. In the case of quota immigrants of any nationality, 
the number of immigration visas to be issued prior to July 1, 1924, 
shall not be In excess of 10 per cent of the quota for such nationality, 
and the number of immigration visas so issued shall be deducted from 
the number which may be issued during the month of July, 1924. In 
the case of immigration visas lasued before July 1. 1924, the four- 
month period referred to in subdivision (c) of section 2 shall begin to 
run on July 1, 1924, instead of at the time of the issuance of the im- 
migration visa, 

(b) The remainder of this act shall take effect upon its enactment. 


The House bill, specifying those subdivisions and subdivision 
12, which is identical with subdivision 13 of the present act, 
said that they should take effect July 1, 1924, and the re- 
mainder of the act shall tuke effect upon its enactment. 

The Senate bill reads as follows: 


Sections 2, 11, 12, 13, subdivision (b) of section 8, and subdivisions 
(a) and (b) of section 10 shall take effect on July 1, 1924— 


leaving subdivision (e) of section 10 of the Senate amendment, 
which is identical with subdivision (d) of section 12 of the 
House bill, to take effect immediately. 

Now, Mr. Spenker, taking this bill by its feur corners and 
reading it, section 13 of the bill, whieh is the conference re- 
pert, the whole act takes effect on July 1, 1924, as provided 
therein. 

Every rule of statutory construction that has been laid down 
holds that when there are two conflicthig provisions in the 
same act, the last provision controls, and this act would tike 
effect on July 1, 1924, as to subdivision (e) of section 13 be- 
yond all question, and as illustrating the argument, I would 
call the Speaker's attention to this matter which further àp- 
plies to the point. 


It is an old and well-settled rule that when two laws upon the same 
subject, passed at different times, are inconsistent with each other, the 
one last passed must prevail. So it has always been the rule that 
where different provisions of a statute, all passed at the same time, 
can not be reconciled, the one that came last in point of position must 
prevall; and this was upon the theory that effect should always be 
given to the latest rather than to an earlier expression of the legis- 
lative will, the presumption being that the latter part of the statute 
was last considered. (73 Calif. 258.) 


In Thirty-sixth Cye. 1130, we find the following rule: 


c. Conflicting provisions; In the consideration of conflicting pro- 
Visions in a statute, the great object to be kept in view ix to ascertain 
the legislative intent, and all particular rules for the construction of 
such provisions must be regarded as subservient to this end, In ac- 
cordance with the well-settled principle that the last expression of the 
legislative will is the low, in cose of conflicting provisions in the zame 
statute or in different statutes, the last enucted in point of time pre- 
vails; and, on the same principle, if both were enacted at the same 
time, the last in order of arrangement controls, As a corollary to 


this latter rule, a proviso in an act repugnant to the purview thereof 
Is not void but stands as the last expression of the legislative will. 
Where the conflict is between words and figures, the words will be 
given effect. Where general terms or expressions in one part of a 
statute are inconsistent with more specific or particular provisions in 
another part, the particular provisions will be given effect as clearer 
and more definite expressions of the legislative will. But a particular 
expression in one part of a statute not so large and extensive iu its 
import as other expressions in the same statute will yield to the larger 
and more extensive expressions, where the latter embody the real intent 
of the legislature. 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
question? 

Mr. RAKER. 
Speaker first. 

So, therefore, Mr. Speaker, the conferees having this docu- 
ment before them as one document, taking up the whole thing, 
the last thing they did was to say that section 18 of this bill 
should take effect on July 1, 1924, und the subdivision is in 
direct conflict with subdivision (¢) of section 18. Therefore, 
the last expression by the conferees in coming to their conclu- 
sion is effective, and turning back to subdivision (e) of section 
13, the only thing remaining is. namely, the point of order 
which I make, because we must take the last expression of the 
conferees in determining the matter. So that the snbdivision 
to which I make the point of order is the one wherein the 
President is requested to negotiate with the Japanese Govern- 
ment in relation to the abrogation of the present agreement 
on this subject. 

My contention is that it is not germane to either bill passed 
by the House or the Senate. It is entirely new legislation en- 
grafted upon this conference report, and not germane to either; 
and, beyond all question, it is a yielding of the power of the 
House to legislate upon this question and is turning over its 
function of legislating in regard to immigration to the Presi- 
dent of the United States relative to an agreement, when there 
can be no such thing as a gentleman's agreement between the 
President and a foreign country. There never has been an 
agreement by the President. The only thing talked of as a 
gentleman's agreement Js that which was entered into by the 
Secretary of State of the United States and the foreign am- 
basgsador of Japan in various correspondence which all concede 
was beyond the treaty-making power. But by this act, Con- 
gress is asked to recognize an agreement beyond the constitu- 
tional power of the President, beyond the constitutional power 
of the House, and now to come in and yleld and turn the sub- 
ject over to the President of the United States to negotiate upon 
a question thut is absolutely beyond his power and beyond his 
Jurisdiction. f 

So clearly neither House had that matter before it, Neither 
House had un opportunity to pass it. This House at no time 
ever suid it would yield its power to legislate on Immigration. 
This House never suid at any time that it would surrender 
its power to legislate on a domestic question of this kind. It 
is almost inconceivable that the House at the present time 
and that Is the only thing I am presenting to the Speaker, mak- 
ing no objections to any other features of the bill—that the 
House ever surrendered its power to legislate on immigra- 
tion. It is n domestic question pure und simple. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. I am trying to suggest and submitting that 
the point of order relative to the date is not before the Speaker 
because the conferees have not exceeded their authority us to 
the date, and the whole part of section 13 is operative on July 
1, 1924. Then we come down to the last point I make in regard 
to exceeding the powers of the conferees, and therefore I say 
that the point of order should be sustained and the con- 
ference report sent back to the conferees, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, as I understand 
the ruling of various occupants of the chair, where partia- 
mentary situations have arisen such us confronts the Chair and 
the House at this time, namely, where the Senate has stricken 
out the whole of the House bill and inserted a new measure 
and that measure goes to conference, the whole subject is be- 
fore the conferees and they are clothed with wide powers in 
reaching an agreement. Indeed, it has been held in numerous 
decisions that their powers are broad enough to write a new 
measure. 

It has been ruled that where the rates of a revenue bill are 
involved, when that bill came in under eircumstances similar 
to this, that the conferees were not limited between the fig- 
ures originally agreed upon by the House and those agreed 
upon by the Senate but they may go below or above those 
figures. It has been ruled in “ least one instance where the 


Will the gentleman yield for a very brief 
I would like to get this thought before the 
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question of dates was involved that the conferees were not 
confined between the two dates fixed by the respective bodies, 
So it seems to me that this point of order will turn upon the 
question of germaneness submitted by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raker]; that is to say, if the conferees have 
inserted matter not germane to the House bill or to the Senate 
bill, then the point of order will lie. It seems to me, Mr, 
Speaker, that the language beginning in line 3, on page 24, 
with the word “ before,” and reading— 


before which time the President is requested to negotiate with the 
Japanese Government in relation to the abrogation of the present 
arrangement on this subject— 


is not germane. It would not be germane if offered as an 
original proposition in the House. It is a request to the Execu- 
tive to exercise a purely executive power in so far as that 
power may be exercised under the Constitution. It is in no 
sense a legislative proposition. It does not clothe the Presi- 
dent with authority to do anything that he has not now the 
power to do. It involyes no element or item of legislation 
which is in any way binding on the Executive or upon the 
law-enforeing department of the Goyernment. Not being 
legislative, therefore, I respectfully submit that it can not be 
germane to legislation. x 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the point of 
order on the ground that the words read by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] as to the President negotiating with 
the Japanese Government in relation to the abrogation of the 
present arrangement is tantamount to asking the House of 
Representatives to legislate on a matter which is entirely 
within the province of the President and the Senate, in the 
sense that it refers to the treaty-making power under the Con- 
stitution which is delegated to the President and the Upper 
Chamber of Congress and concerning which the Lower House 
has no concern whatever. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington rose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule, but he will 
hear the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I only want to 
make one suggestion. Section 32 provides when the law shall 
go into effect, including section 13, and then section 13 carries 
its own date of going into effect. I think there is nothing to 
that point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The first point 
made by the gentleman from Llinois, it seems to dhe Chair, 
is thoroughly disposed of by the decision of Speaker Clark, 
quoted in the Manual to which the gentleman from Tennessee 
refers. It says: 


And it has been held so often and so far back and by so many 
Speakers that where everything after the enacting clause is struck out 
the conferees have carte blanche to prepare a bill on that subject, that 
it seems to the Chair that question is no longer open to controversy. 


The Chair on that ground overrules the point of order. That 
leaves the other point of order made by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raker] and discussed by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr], that the provision asking the Presi- 
dent to negotiate with the Japanese Government in relation to 
the abrogation of the present arrangement is not germane. 

But it seems to the Chair that inasmuch as this report 
terminates the understanding referred to on July 1, this pro- 
vision extending it to March 1, 1925, and at the same time 
asking that the President meanwhile shall negotiate to abrogate 
it, which may possibly terminate it sooner, that that makes 
it clearly germane to the subject, and the Chair overrules the 
points of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate in regard to this conference report 
be limited to two hours, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that debate on the conference report be 
limited to two hours. Is there objection? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, just how is that time to be apportioned? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The rule I believe provides 
one hour, and I am asking for an extension of one hour more. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY, Can I be provided with 10 minutes 
of that time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to have the 
control of the hour for those opposing the conference report 
to be with the ranking member of the committee. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me there ought to be 
some time that I might have to discuss the conference report. 
Can we not enter into an agreement to make it three hours? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not think I could go 
any further with my request. I think two hours is all the 
time needed to discuss the matter thoroughly, While it is an 
important question, the debate should be keen and to the point. 

Mr. RAKER. I suggest to the gentleman from Washington 
that the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Sasara], have half an 
hour and that I may have half an hour, while the gentleman 
from Washington woyld control one hour. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, What is the time under the rule? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington, of course, 
has the floor, and at the expiration of one hour he may move 
the previous question, which would end debate. The Chair 
understands that the gentleman desires to extend the time for 
debate to two hours, instead of one. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But if the gentleman’s motion for the 
previous question is voted down, then the conference report 
will be open for debate, and every Member who was recognized 
would be entitled to an hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unan- 
imous consent that there be two hours of debate, of which 
one hour shall be controlled by himself. Does the gentleman 
from Washington agree to the division suggested by the gen- 
tleman from California, that the gentleman from Ilinois should 
ates an hour and the gentleman from California half an 

our? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
Illinois prefer it in that way? 

Mr. SABATH. I am in this position: I have already as- 
sured Members on the other side some time, and I should not 
like to find myself in a position without having at least a 
few minutes for myself, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Washington yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will he add to his request that the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered at the end 
of the two hours? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. 
mwy request in that respect, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentieman make his request that he have 1 hour, 
that the gentleman from Illinois have 30 minutes, and that I 
may have 30 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; with the understanding 
that I be permitted to close debate, and that at the end of the 
two hours the previous question shall be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unan- 
imous consent that the debate be limited to two hours, at the 
end of which time the previous question -shall be considered 
as ordered. and that 1 hour of that time shall be controlled 
by himself, 30 minutes by the gentleman from Ininois, and 30 
minutes by the gentleman from California. Is there objection? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I want 10 minutes on the floor from somebody, and if 
I do not get it Tam going to object. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman should realize that if 
he objects there will be only one hour of debate. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
from Washington a question? Does the gentleman propose to 
allot any time whatever to Members on this side? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be extended to two hours and a half, and that these 
gentlemen from the Pacific coast have the other half hour 
that they desire. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I object to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I modify my 
request aud make it for 2 hours and 20 minutes, of which T 
shall control 1 hour, 10 minutes of which shall be given to 
one gentleman from California and 10 minutes to the other, 
and that the third gentleman from California {Mr Raxer] 
shall have one-half hour and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Sahar one-half hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the original request 
of the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. What is the status of the time? 


Does the gentleman from 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 


nized for one hour, Objection was made as to any agreement 
in respect to time. 

Mr, MacLAFPERTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues do not seem 
to be clear upon this matter. At the end of the hour to which 
the gentleman from Washington is entitled, if he moves the 
previous question and the motion be voted down, do not the 
rules of the House provide that any gentleman then recognized 
is entitled to the floor for an hour, 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you can not vote down the previous 
question, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. A motion to recommit is in order after the previous 
question is ordered? 

The SPEAKER. It is. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Washington that there be 2 hours and 20 
minutes of debate upon the conference report, that the gen- 
tleman from Washington shall control 1 hour, that the gentle- 
man from Illinois shall control 30 minutes, and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker] shall control 30 minutes, the 
other 20 minutes to go to the two other gentlemen from Cali- 
fornia, and that the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered at the end of that debate? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
with so much time for debate it would seem we might possibly 
look carefully and without rancor into this particular provision 
which seems for the moment likely to jeopardize the final enact- 
ment of the immigration bill which had recently the vote of a 
large majority of the membership of this House. Iam convinced 
that the way to make sure that we absolutely secure Japanese 
exclusion is to allow the eight months’ grace requested by the 
President and by the Secretary of State. If Members will be 
good enough to remember that this bill was introduced on the 
first day of this session, December 5, and it had then in it the 
exclusion clause to go into effect July 1, they will see that we 
meant then to allow several months for the clause to go into 
effect. Your Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
held hearings every day throughout the Christmas holidays. 
We thought we could have the bill out and on the calendar by 
the 8th or the 10th of January and that it would be among the 
first measures passed by the House. We were not able to work 
quite so fast. There are many interests against it, as you 
know. They catch at every straw. We got the bill on the cal- 
endar, I believe, on the 10th of Fehruary. Then it was re- 
written, and the result is that it is now the 9th of May, and 
no exclusion act. Every time that this bill has been printed 
we had July 1 as the date for the exciusion act to take effect. 

Gentlemen, the bill is so written that the allowance of the 
eight months does not mean a Japanese influx at all. A few 
wili come before July 1. But the minute you put the exten- 
sion on you also put on the quota provision; so that for eight 
months, or up to March 1, you will have a quota for Japan. 
That quota in this bill is a minimum of 100 per year, with a 
limitation of 10 per cent per month. So the whole number of 
extra Japanese who could come to the United States if they 
got the necessary permit from the United States consul during 
the limited time this proviso would run, would be 80, and no 
more. 

Mr. FREE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In addition to those who 
might come in properly under the treaty clause, which we grant 
to all nations alike, the nonquota class—students, teachers, 
and ministers. That is all there is to the proposition 

Mr. FREE. If this is true 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is is absolutely true. 

Mr. FREE. I say if it is true, then why do you insert in 
the bill a proviso that the President will enter into negotia- 
tions to do away with the gentlemen's agreement; if it is 
done away with, why should the President negotiate any 
treaty—— 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, does the gentleman 
want to be kind and decent to another nation, or just hit him 
on the head? 

Mr. FREE. I want to see a menace to the United States 
stopped and do not want to see this influx of a nation which 
now would threaten us as it has done for 20 years. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman had been 

au little more active earlier in the session we might be a little 
more sure of it now. 


Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 8 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not now, I will yield later, 
I desire to read the proviso. See how mild it is. I ask you, 
gentlemen, in an occasion like this, dealing with other nations, 
dealing with a matter that runs a little beyond the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, a little beyond the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs—a situation which runs in a com- 
bination of the House, the Senate, and the Chief Executive, 
do you suppose that I would come here and offer to jeopardize 
the bill I have worked on for five solid years? 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think we ought to ap- 
proach this properly and correctly, and it seems to me as if 
the whole immigration bill—— : 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I can not yield. 

Mr. RAKER. I will yield the gentleman one minute of my 
time if he will yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, In just a minute. Now, 
what hurts is this: If California people will be only patient. 
I live on the Pacific coast; there are three States on that 
coast—California, Oregon, and Washington. 

The district which I represent is just as much interested 
in this as any of the California districts. It is just as big 
a question to us in the district I represent as to any other 
coast district. 

Gentlemen, I am trying to be absolutely fair about it. It 
is not fair to have telegrams coming pouring from out the 
West to the effect that if we defer the date it will open up 
a big influx of Japanese from now to March 1. I have 
some California telegrams here; they are not fair; they are 
not correct. Perhaps it is a misunderstanding. I do not blame 
the people of California for being a little afraid because they 
feel they have been tricked in the past, perhaps through mis- 
understanding and perhaps for other reasons. 

Mr, CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. What law provides for the keeping of this 
Japanese immigration down to 80? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The quota section of this 
bill. The quota goes for the eight months, and that ends it. 
The minute we make the extension of time the ineligible class, 
the nonudmissibles—the minute that is postponed the Japanese 
will have gome on the quota, if at all. The extension is from 
July 1 to March 1, and during that time of extension they come 
on the quota, and we are protected. It may be, for all I know, 
that the Japanese so-called gentlemen’s agreement is at this 
moment abrogated. In the Senate the other day on the amend- 
ment there was a big vote, which was in the nature of an abro- 
gation of this agreement. You understand that was not a paper 
or an order; nothing but a so-called gentlemen's agreement. 
Japan made it; Japan claims to have kept it; we think not, but 
her claim is our reason for showing a few months’ grace, 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield for. a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. If this is the way to bring 
about exclusion of the Japanese, why did you not discover it 
before and put it into the original House bill, so that the 
House could eonsider it? [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Because the bill has been 
running along all the time with the thought that it would be 
passed much earlier than now, and with the idea that the ex- 
clusion would be established on July 1, and that there would 
be time for the President and the Secretary of State to prop- 
erly tell the Japanese Government in official letters that the 
Congress of the United States had willed that whatever is the 
agreement, whatever it may pretend to be, is by the will of 
Congress, over. Also, because our committee did not care to 
recognize by words in this act treaties or agreements relating 
to immigration, which we did do in the quota act. There is 
nothing here now that calls for a treaty; nothing whatever; 
and if this bill became the law to-morrow and was signed by 
the President to-morrow, what is there to prevent the Presi- © 
dent and the Secretary of State, if they so will, to begin the 
negotiation of a treaty? They would not, of course; but what 
is there to prevent, or what can there be in an act of Congress? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. If the gentlemen’s agreement 
is permitted by this bill and the Japanese are put under a 
quota, what in God’s name is the use for the President to 
negotiate anything further about the Japanese? [Applause.] 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will be 
kind enough to read this provision carefully he will find that 
the ee is to negotiate for the end of this peculiar 
situation, 
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Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. ‘This is the first time they have been put under 
a quota? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; they were exempted 
under the present quota law. They would now go under the 
quota for eight months from July 1. That prevents an influx. 


Read this provision. It says: 


Provided, That this subdivsion shall not take effect as to ex- 
clusion until March 1, 1925, before which time the President is re- 
quested to negotiate with the Japanese Government in relation to 
the abrogation of the present arrangement on this subject. 


We call it an “arrangement.” We do not say agreement. 

Now, then, gentlemen, if there is anything to this gentle- 
men's agreement—it has been running on for 17 years—if there 
is anything to it, is not this Nation big enough; is not this Con- 
gress big enough to feel that it can afford to give sufficient 
time, six or eight months, especially when it is all in the life- 
time of this very Congress, with four days to spare, before the 
4th day of March? This is an international matter. I am 
just as vitally interested in it as any man that ever came 
from California. I am not afraid to stand here and say so, 
because I want to be sure to save the whole immigration bill 
and guarantee the exclusion provided in the bill, which is the 
exclusion of all orientals. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Will the President veto this 
bill if this provision is not in it? Is that what the gentleman 
means to convey? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not want to take a 
chance of a veto. We have a fair bill. It takes eare of all our 
relutions with the nations of the world. It protects every treaty 
with all of the nations of the world. It is absolutely fair. 
Why siam Japan alone? 

Mr. WATKINS, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. WATKINS, The gentleman says only 80 or 100 would 
be admitted. But under section 4, subdivisions (a), (b), (d), 
and (e), could not the children, the wives, students, instructors, 
and ministers co in, because under the nonquota provision 
Japan will be on the same basis as all other nations between 
July 1, 1924, and March 1, 1925, and these classes of other 
nations can enter without number? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What does that mean— 
fathers and mothers and parents of American citizens? 

Mr. WATKINS. Under the nonquota provision these can 
come in. You are right, perhaps, as to the quota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly I am right. 

Mr. WATKINS. Every student can come in, and every 
preacher, student, and instructor; not only that, but every 
Japanese a citizen of the United States can go over there and 
bring back a wife. 

Mr. VAILE. No. Read the language. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Granam of Illinois). The 
time indicated by the gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I beg three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized 
for three minutes more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Gentlemen, let us be calm 
about this. We have deliberately provided here in this immi- 
gration restriction bill that the students of the world may come 
to the United States under certain tight conditions. We have 
made the age for students 15 years or over in order to conform 
with a treaty which permits Chinese students to come in at that 
age. We give all nations the same provisions. We have greatly 
tightened the regulations as to where and how they maintain 
the status of students. 5 

It is a nonquota provision, and that provision will stand. 
whether or not you have this proviso allowing eight months 
in which to blow a kiss to Japan; and it is exactly the same 
with the other nonquota provisions, 

Gentlemen, we pride ourselves upon the fact that this bill 
treats all the nations alike. We have not picked out a single 
nation for assault by the United States. Certain people are 
not eligible to citizenship. We have a Supreme Court de- 
cision to that effect, and now we are trying to get our laws 
adjusted in harmony with that fact. It is claimed by many 
that Japan has lived up to its agreement for 17 years. Nearly 
all the Pacific coast people have denied that. But we want 
Japan to be gracefully notified as to the decision of Congress. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. If the Japanese are put on 
a quota basis, does not the gentleman believe it will be just 
as objectionable to them to take them off that basis? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. This law would indl- 
cate what the treaty would have to be, and I do not believe 
it is possible to even propose on this side or on that side a 
treaty; and if it were, and it was possible in any way, there 
is still a Senate, which by Its vote has shown it would not 
agree to such a treaty; but even if it should, which is not 
possible, there still remain four days in which to have a three- 
line resolution put through to extend the barred zone of pres- 
ent immigration laws. : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Regarding this as a purely domestic 
question, why should it take a period of eight months for the 
President to notify Japan of the passage of an act of Congress? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would have preferred an 
earlier date, but we have done the best we could. I would 
have preferred January 1. It would mean 60 Japanese com- 
ing in. March 1 would be 10 months. When you get down to 
the last analysis with a few Congressmen and Senators acting 
as conferees and trying to be exactly fair to the Senate and 
e re House and to the Executive you can not stop to split 

airs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Washington has again expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I now yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON, Mr. Speaker, I have rarely felt more anxiety 
about any measure pending before the Congress than about the 
one pending to-day. The whole question is involved of our ob- 
servance of agreements with other countries and of our atti- 
tude of friendliness or unfriendliness toward other peoples of 
the earth. 

I wish to say at the very outset that I regard the question 
of immigration, as well as of citizenship, in the United States 
as more properly and naturally one of legislation for the Con- 
gress to determine, but the status of those coming from other 
countries presents a problem of such delicacy that diplomacy 
must have to do with the subject of the admission or the ex- 
clusion of immigrants. It is also within the treaty-making 
power to agree upon their admission. I would say, further, 
that the Japanese Government has said to us, through her am- 
bassador, that they regard the question of immigration as one 
within the control of our own people as a matter of domestic 
policy and that they do not wish to send here from their na- 
tionals those who will be objectionable to us. In justification 
of a policy of restriction or exclusion I am compelled to say 
that if there is any one feature that I have noticed in traveling 
about in the last 30 years, notwithstanding closer relationships, 
and notwithstanding the increase of trade, it is the growth of 
race repulsion. 

However reluctant I may be to enact legislation offensive 
to a great many peoples of the earth, we are nevertheless justi- 
fied in passing such a bill as this. It is not a reflection upon 
Japan. As I said here a couple of weeks ago, no country on 
the globe has made greater progress in the last 60 years in all 
that makes fer political power and for advancing civilization 
than Japan. We are far greater, but our growth has not been 
more rapid in the last 60 years. They have come Into the very 
forefront of civilization; they have shown great military 
power on land and on sea; growth in the arts, in sanitary pro- 
visions, and in all the activities which characterize a progres- 
sive people. But nevertheless they are of a different racial 
type. There is much in what a Chinese minister one time said 
to our Secretary of State, “ You are asking to exclude us not be- 
cause of our vices but because of our virtues.” 

What are the virtues of the Japanese? Untiring industry; 
economy; thrift; loyalty to their country. to their ruler: and 
readiness to imitate and adopt the best to be found in other 
portions of the world. We may say, as Mr. Webster did of one 
of our States, There is Japan. Look at her.“ It is no dis- 
paragement to them or their civilization that we desire to adopt 
such a law as this. The plain truth is, in the first place, that 
in competition in many lines of endeavor they surpass us, be- 
cause they are more industrious, more constant in their labor, 
and more economical in their habits of living. But they have 
different standards from ours; they are out of line with us; 
and thus we are justified in adopting such a policy, 

But how shall we go about it? Shall we slap a friendly 
nation in the face? Shall we adopt a provision that is entirely 
unnecessary to carry out the object we have in mind? Shall 


we say to Japan, We will utterly disregard our agreements 
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with you and ruthlessly pass a measure which is intended as 
an insult to you”? That is the way it is now taken in Japan, 
and I verily believe it will be so taken in the future. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Win the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. BURTON. I can not yield. The gentleman will have his 
own time in which he can speak, and he can take as long as he 
wants. e 

This is what it is proposed to do to-day, and this is what this 
bill would do without such a reseryation as that agreed upon 
by the conferees. 

I ask my fellow Members in this House to pause before they 
take such action against a nation which is more friendly to us, 
probably, than to any other nation in the world. We were with 
them in their beginnings. They took up our methods. They 
adopted many of our forms of administration, our post-office 
management, our postal system. They have been largely en- 
gaged in trade with us from the beginning; they have welcomed 
our public men, our professors, with a hospitality nowhere 
surpassed; and let me repeat there is no country in the world 
that is making more progress than they. They have been the 
victors in three wars; they have taken up the problems of 
modern politics and solved them with an ingennity and a grasp 
which nations of the western world might well emulate. 

It is not a great concession that is made by this brief clause. 
It merely postpones until the ist of March, 1925, the full opera- 
tion of this law, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, it goes further than 
that, It requests certain Executive action. Would the gentle- 
man fa vor suggesting Executive action or requesting Execu- 
tive action, with all that implies, with regard. to the immigra- 
tion question with all nations? 

Mr. BURTON. No. What is the objection of this provision? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

The SPPAKDR pro tempore (Mr. Granam of Illinois). The 
gentleman from Ohio is recognized for five additional minutes, 

Mr. BURTON. It is placing Japan in a preferred position, 
However, this means nothing more than a brief postponement 
and an adjustment in à friendly, orderly way. There they are 
among the other Asiaties. They are more advanced; our rela- 
tions with-them are closer; their susceptibilities are keen; they 
are proud of their progress and why should they not be? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ` Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it not a faet that Japan went 
further, perhaps, than any other nation in meeting us during 
the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments? 

Mr. BURTON. In concurring with us; yes. They are ready 
and they are willing to follow the example of other nations 
of the earth. If we seek for peace, for the betterment of 
humanity, for the limitation of armaments, Japan has been 
as ready as any country of the world to acquiesce and follow 
our lend. 

What you are proposing to do to-day is to visit an unneces- 
sary affront upon them, the result of which will be felt for 
years to come. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did we not ourselves place them in a 
preferential class years ago by the gentlemen's agreement? 

Mr. BURTON. We certainly did, and they have maintained 
it in good faith. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. But the gentlemen’s agreement has no 
standing in law. 

Mr. RANKIN. ITs it not a fact, with regard to the disarma- 
ment conference. that agreements were reached first by the 
United States and Great Britain, and then Japan reluctantly 
followed? 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no; of course I do not mean to disparage 
the most excellent cooperation of the British Government. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is my recollection of it. 

Mr. BURTON. I have but a minute more and I can not yield 
further. A nation, like an individual, has a mission to perform. 
We claim to be in the vanguard of civilization leading in that 
which makes for progress in free government, the advancement 
of the individual and in material resources, but we have duties 
to perform to the rest of the world. What are those duties? To 
hold out a helping hand to the weak of every nation and of 
every race, to meet the strong, like Japan, on a footing of jus- 
tice, of generosity, and of fairness, 

Let us not take this hasty step and offend a friendly people. 
Let us proclaim to the world that we have regard for the feel- 
ings of other people, Let us recognize that among the varied 


races of the earth all have their excellencies. We can not 
claim, by any manifestation of conceit, that all of them belong 
to us. Japan has many traits which are worthy of the highest 
regard, and to the remotest bounds of the earth peoples have 
their excellencies. Let our relations with everyone be on a 
foundation of friendliness, manifesting that we in America seek 
leadership not merely in those things that make for power and 
for wealth, but in those finer qualities of generosity, justice, 
and regard for the feelings of all. It is especially important 
that we maintain scrupulous regard for all our engagements. 

I can not too strongly impress upon my fellow Members the 
Importance of what they are doing to-day and the ill will 
which may be promoted by our action if we pass this bill with- 
out reservation. The addition by the conferees does not in any 
way hamper the operation of the immigration policy proposed. 
It does not even continue the gentlemen's agreement. There 
is no provision here in this exception for a new treaty. It is 
merely a method of trying in a graceful manner, without giv- 
ing unnecessary offense, to close this incident. While we pro- 
elaim to Japan that we have certain rules in regard to our 
citizenship and those that may come here, we nevertheless de- 
sire to enforee these rules in a spirit of friendliness and good 
will which we hope may last not merely to-day but for all the 
years to come. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
many of you, I take it, must be under the impression that the 
Japanese question is the only question that is involved in this 
report. I admit that that is an important question, but I feel 
I am in honor bound to bring home to you the other provisions 
that hare been embodied in the bill since it left the House. I 
do this because I do not believe you have had the time to 
familiarize yourselves with what has actually oceurred in con- 
ferenee. A 

In addition to the Japanese question, which will be explained 
to you thoroughly by the gentlemen from the Pacifie coast and 
by others, the conferees have embodied also in this bill the 
so-called national-origin scheme that was defeated on the floor 
of the House. They have embodied the Simmons amendment, 
which was not considered on the floor at all and is an amend- 
ment of great importance. The conferees have cut down the 
number of nonquota nearly 50 per cent, and they also cut off 
the skilled-labor provision, 

I admit, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the®in many respects 
the bill bas been improved upon by the adoption of certain 
administration provisions, in many instances simplifying the 
requirements and also making it easier of operation and en- 
forcement. | ; uf 

I hesitate to say anything on the. Japanese proposition, but 
the members of my committee and the conferces wil! agree, and 
must admit, that I have not utilized that proposition in any 
Way, shape, or form so that I could perhaps bring about the 
defeat of this unreasonably harsh immigration bill. 

Lest I forget, I desire to call your attention to the fact that 
I have noticed in the papers to-day a statement as to the 
Japanese proposition showing that under this provision 240,000 
Japanese could come in by March 1, 1025, Gentlemen, that 
statement is on a par with a great many other statements that 
have been made by restrictionists for the purpose of creating 
prejudice in the minds of the American people. That statement 
was. made by Mr. McClatehey, of California; and though I do 
not agree with the gentleman from California, of course there 
would be a certain number that. could come in by extending the 
time when the bill should go into effect to March 1, 1925, but I 
enn not agree to any such wild statement that 240,000 will come. 

However, what I desire is to explain to you the provisions 
which from my point of view, I believe, are of greater impor- 
tdnce to America and to us than the Japanese provision. 

Many. of you gentiemen have yoted for the bill and many of 
the restrictive features and for 2 per cent of the 1890 census 
because you were made to believe that ample provision has been 
made in the bill whereby the so-called newer immigration will 
receive certain advantages in the nonquota provision whereby, 
under the nonquota provision, the wives and the children, the 
husbands, the fathers, and mothers of American «'tizens will 
be permitted to come outside of the quota; and, lo and behold, 
after the bill leaves here, notwithstanding the assurance that 
has been given you, the conferees recede from the House posi- 
tion and wipe out the provision for the husbands of American 
eifizens. They wipe out the provision for the parents of Ameri- 
ean. citizens, so that neither of them ean come in as nonquota 
immigrants, but will now be placed as quota immigrants. 

What does this mean? It means that many of these Ameri- 
can citizens will be unable to reunite their families and bring 
their fathers and mothers to this country when they are more 
than competent to take care of them and provide for them. 
Oh, yes; in another provision they are given a so-called prefer- 
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ential status, but in the same provision they give preference 
to so-called skilled agriculturalists, and they give full power to 
our consular officers to ascertain and grant that preference. I 
am of the opinion that these young $1,800 men, who will be 
clothed with czarlike power, will do as they please, being far 
away from home, in giving exemptions to those that they wish 
to, and may, and I know that some will, discriminate against 
the parents and husbands of American citizens, to say nothing 
of the fact they refused to make exemptions or to permit the 
coming in of the wives of American soldiers who offered their 
lives for our country and for our flag. 

Yes; there are other provisions in this bill besides the Jap- 
anese proposition. For instance, there is the Reed amendment, 
or the so-called national-origin scheme. How many of you 
know what that means and how far-reaching it is, gentlemen? 

I will briefly explain to you what that means. It means that 
the limitation on immigration after 1927 will be 150,000, this to 
be divided under the so-called national-origin scheme. I have 
utilized some of my colleague's figures, as well as those of the 
gentleman on the other side of the Capitol from Pennsylvania ; 
and do you know what these figures mean? It means that 
Great Britain will receive under the national origin more than 
three-fifths of the entire immigration, and that is not taking 
into consideration Canadian immigration. That is outside of it. 
All the rest of Europe will have less than two-fifths and Great 
Britain alone will have above three-fifths of the immigration. 
So such countries as Germany, France, Czechoslovakia. Bel- 
gium, Scandinavia, Holland, Poland, in fact all the other na- 
tions of Europe will be discriminated against and their quota 
cut nearly to nothing, I wish you would look over these figures, 
us time will not permit me to read them. I put them in the 
Tiecorp yesterday, and if you will examine the small number 
that will be admitted under the scheme of the various nationals 
of the different countries you will agree with me that it can 
not be defended by anyone; that if is manifestly wrong, unjust, 
unfair, and discriminatory. 
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And by this legislation we will offend every nation of the 
world outside of Great Britain. 

Now, with the position we are going to take with Japan, 
We are again playing into the hands of England. If Great 
Britain's representative had prepared this bill they could not 
have done any better than has been done by the conferees. I 
say to you examine closely before you vote on this proposition. 


There are other provisions in this bill, but I have not the 
time to explain them. I say to you that it is my firm bellef 
that it is the duty of Congress, if we have the interest of our 
country at heart, to refuse an approval.of this conference re- 
port, Let us send it back, not only with instructions on the 
Japanese proposition, but with instructions to strike out the 
objectionable feature, the Reed amendment. I am of opinion 
that that is the least thing we can do, although there are other 
provisions in the bill that have no right to-be there. They are 
unfair, un-American, and can not be justified by any man who 
believes in fair play, who believes in justice, who believes in 
maintaining friendly relations not only with Japan but with 
all the countries of Europe. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
nia is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 1 
may extend my remarks in the Rxcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have 
more Members of the House here to listen to the gentleman 
from California, and I make the point of order that there is 
ho quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman ‘from California 
makes the point of order that no quorum is present, Evidently 
there is not a quorum here. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

The motion was agreed to, 

The doors were Closed, the Sergeant at Arms was directed to 
bring In the absentees, the Clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Members failed to answer to their names: 


Gilbert 


gentleman from Califor- 


Madden r 
Anderson Greene, Mass. Michaelson Smithwick 
Andrew Greenwood Miller, III. nyder 
Bacharach Grim Mon Stalker 
Black, Tex Harrison Moore, III. Stengle 
Brand, Ga Howard, Okla. Morin Sullivan 
Byrnes, S. C. Jacobstein Morris Swoope 
Canfield Jeffers Mudd Taylor, Colo. 
Clark, Fila. Johnson, Ky, O'Brien Taylor, W. Va. 
Conne Kahn O'Connor, N. T. Thatcher 
Connolly, Pa. Kerr Park, Ga. Tydings 
Cooper, Ohio Kiess vey ard, N. X. 
Corning Kopp Phillips Ward, N. C. 
urry Ku y Wason 
8 Minn. Reed, W. y Williams, Tex. 
"i Va 

Deminick at Reid, III. Winter 

seo Mochi — Wanda 

` oom eh 

Fish MoPadde Bandes, . . Ain 

$ en ers, . man 
3 Mekenzie Seott 
Fun MeNulty Sears, Nebr, 

McSweeney Sears, E 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this call 339 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were ‘reopened. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a statemen’ 
facts as to what is before us and my objection to the co 
ence report, which goes to the life of it, namely, the proviso 
to subdivision (c) of section 13. 

On May 6, 1924, at about 5.30 p. m., the conferees of the two 
Houses having under consideration H. R. 7995, had come to a 
full and complete agreement; that immediately thereafter the 
conference doors were thrown open and the public press invited 
to enter, and the chairman of the conferees, Senator REED of 
Pennsylvania, advised ‘the public of the full and final agreement 
of the conferees on the above-named bill, stating the substance 
of such conference; that thereafter, on May 7, 1024. the Presi- 
dent of the United States invited the conferees of the majority 
party to the White House, and a conference between said con- 
ferees and the President was had. The President then—as it 
was thereafter made public—submitted a proposed amendment 
to the bill, stating in substance that if it was allowed the bill 
would be signed, and if not agreed to the bill would be vetoed, 
the amendment proposed by the President being as follows: 

Provided, That this subdivision shall not take effect as to exclusion 
until March 1, 1925, before which time the President is requested to 
negotiate with the Japanese Government in relation to the abrogation 
of the present arrangement on this subject. 

And thereafter, on May 7, 1924, at 3 p. m., the conferees met 
for the purpose of signing the report that the conference had 
theretofore finally and fully agreed upon on the evening of 
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May 6, 1924; and as it now appears from the conference report 
filed the conferees accepted and adopted the President's pro- 
posed amendment to subdivision (e) of section 13. 

Immigration is purely a domestic question, solely within the 
control of Congress through its legislative power, the President 
having no control save and except in yetoing or approving leg- 
islative acts. 

The President of the United States has no constitutional 
authority or right with reference to legislative matters, except 
by advice, by message to the Congress, or by action of approval 
or disapproval of final legislative action, and therefore a trans- 
fer of the control of the immigration to the United States to 
the treaty-making power excludes the House of Representatives 
from any right or control of the terms of said treaty, is con- 
trary to our form of government, and a yielding of the rights 
of the House to deal with immigration hereafter. This must 
not be. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully and courteously request that I 
be not interrupted, as I shall not yield. 

For 15 years I have labored upon this question of immigra- 
tion with the Committee on Immigration, first with Mr. Burnett 
as chairman, and for the last five years and over with the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonnson]. I have given my 
undivided time and attention to the legislation pending before 
that committee, at times neglecting practically every other 
thing, because I consider this one of the most important ques- 
tions before as well as affecting the American people. After 
months of labor the committee brought cut an immigration bill, 
and the records will show that many, many of the provisions 
of that bill were those that were penned by myself and adopted 
by the committee, and that those were provisions that gave 
the bill real teeth. Upon the floor of the House, when the bill 
came up for consideration, I did what I could to see that it 
passed as it was reported by the committee. There was but 
one amendment, and that was but a variation between the 
committee’s report and what was offered and what passed. 
The bill passed the House with 323 Members voting for it and 
71 against it. It went over to the Senate, and practically the 
same words, with some amendments, were passed by the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 62 yeas and 6 noes, The bill went to conference 
and I was appointed one of the members of the conference 
committee, which consisted of five Members from the Senate 
and five Members from the House. We met and worked 
practically every day in an effort to adjust the differences be- 
tween the House and the Senate. After continual labor, not- 
withstanding the newspaper reports and comments, at about 
half past five o'clock, on the 6th day of May, 1924, the con- 
ferees of the House and Senate came to a full and final agree- 
ment relative to the conference report. It was ordered printed, 
because there were some matters that were yet to get into 
proper shape. J 

After the conferees finished their work the question came 
up as to who would give to the public what had been done by 
the conferees. The door was thrown open, and the newspaper 
correspondents, who were thick on the outside, were invited to 
enter, They did enter, and, under a private agreement between 
the conferees, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] was 
to give a statement of what was the agreement of the conferees. 
Senator Reep then gave that statement, and the papers of the 
morning of the 7th carried it broadcast that the conferees had 
agreed upon a conference report, which was an adoption of sub- 
division (c) of section 13, relative to ineligible citizens, and 
that it was to take effect on the Ist day of July, 1924. 

The conferees adjourned, to meet at 3 o'clock on the after- 
noon of May 7, 1924, for the sole purpose of signing the confer- 
ence report which had been agreed upon and had been printed. 
When 8 o'clock arrived there were three small typographical cor- 
rections to be made so that it would read properly, and we sup- 
posed then that the matter was through. The press then pub- 
lished, and the record shows now before the committee, that 
on the morning of May 7 the President had called the majority 
members of the conferees in council at the White House. It 
was then reported, and reported to Members of the House 
before I got to the conference committee at 3 o'clock that 
afternoon—I was told that Members of the House had the 
information before I ever heard it as a member of the confer- 
ence committee—that the President himself had drawn this pro- 
viso on subdivision (c) of section 13, and we were then advised 
that the President would sign the bill if that was agreed to, and 
that he would veto it if it was not. Then and thereafter the 
record shows, as has been presented to the committee here on 
the conference report, without any violation of confidence, that 
the conferees did then and there adopt the President’s amend- 
ment to the conference report, which had been adopted the day 
before by the conferees, all that was left being to sign it, I 
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agreed to the conference report on the day of May 6. I partici- 
pated in the work of what the committee desired, what the 
House had voted by 323 to 71, what the Senate had voted by 
62 to 6; but when we came back on that afternoon to sign the 
conference report we find the President of the United States 
Sending an amendment in his own language, written on his own 
typewriter, to the conferees, with the direction that the bill 
would be vetoed if we did not yield and put on what he 
desired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
does not want to make a misstatement. 

Mr. RAKER. I am not. I am speaking now of what is in my 
files on the publie print. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman does not say, 
surely, that any such word was sent in typewriting or in any 
other way to the conferees? 

Mr. RAKER. I am talking about what the publie print says. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia talks of official records when he means only public 
prin 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman said that the amendment was 
in his typewriting. 

Mr. RAKER. Les, the amendment. The point is that after 
we had agreed upon the conference report, after the labor that 
many of us had given to that bill, we are compelled on our honor 
as Members of the House, elected by the people, to refuse and 
decline to sign a report that had been our labor for years, be- 
cause a foreign government desired to so dictate to us what 
should be done about domestic legislation. [Applause.] 
While I am as anxious as anyone in the House to see legislation 
passed, and I believe that every feature of the bill outside of the 
proviso to subsection (e) of section 13 ought to be enacted into 
law, yet I believe I would stultify myself as a representative 
of the people, and that I ought to resign if I should now yield 
my rights and duty as a representative of the American people. 
What we hope to do is to recommit the bill with instructions to 
the conferees to refuse to agree to the proviso. Gentlemen of 
mo House, this is not a question of any politics, one side or the 
other, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I can not yield. My friends on the other side 
are smiling. Did you read the report of the committee origi- 
nally, when every member signed this report; and now, while 
the chairman of the committee is present here in the Hall, I 
ask him if he ever heard or if there was ever, so far as the 
members are concerned, any polities in the Committee on Im- 
migration regarding this legislation? I yield to him to con- 
firm or deny that. If he does not, I shall proceed, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to say now I have 
been on the committee for about 12 years. Judge Raker has 
worked night and day for this exclusion provision. There has 
been no polities. Isat seven years at the feet of one dear old Dem- 
ocratie chairman, the dead Chairman Burnett, trying to get this 
restriction and exclusion, and it grieves me now to tears to see 
this thing split this way just when we have got it at our hands. 
I do not want to see Californians fighting as to who brings 
home the bacon, Be patient, keep your shirts on, and we shall 
get the Japanese exclusion and the whole immigration restric- 
tion all guaranteed, Mr. JohN Raker, and I give you full 
eredit. [Applause.] However, he did not write quite every 
line in the bill. He does not claim that. But Judge Ra RR 
knows and I know that there is a right way and there is a 
wrong way. I will not strike the Japanese when he is down 
and when we have won. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, gentlemen, to confirm the matter, there 
are no politics in the question; it becomes now a higher and 
ae important question than parties, either one side or the 
other 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am sure there has been no 
politics injected; and since it is not a political question, does 
the gentleman have any idea why the President sent only for 
the members of his own political party when he desired to con- 
sult on this important international question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He did not send; I asked. 

Mr. RAKER, Because, while I may not have much sense, I 
may not have much judgment, but by the eternal gods I never 
yielded to any man when I knew I was right. [Applause.] 
And I present my argument and insist upon proper legislation, 
notwithstanding Mr. Hughes to the contrary. That is the 
situation. Now, it has led itself to a higher proposition than 


politics; but here is a question involved in this amendment, 
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namely, that we ask the President ourselves as Members of the 
House to negotiate with the Japanese Government. On what? 
The gentleman from Washington has said this morning, to my 
surprise, that the gentlemen's agreement would be ended the 
Ist of July, 1924. What will you enter into? What is the 
purpose of it? Every newspaper and every correspondent has 
given information from the White House that it is for the 
purpose of entering into a treaty relating to restriction of immi- 
gration. Now, are the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, as a part of the legislative branch of the Government, 
provided for in the Constitution, namely, the House, the Senate, 
and the President, to yield to the treaty-making power pro- 
vided for by the same Constitution, namely, the President and 
the Senate? 

Is the House to yield to the power when our Supreme Court 
has said that even the treaty-making power can not be granted 
or used to waive the right of the Federal Government in re- 
gard to immigration and in regard to the rights and the sover- 
eignty of this country, and that we, the American people, through 
those rights alone have the sovereign rights of the people, and 
if the Congress should attempt to yield by saying that a for- 
eign government, like Japan, could participate and say who 
shall participate in making and providing a law, the Supreme 
Court would hold it unconstitutional as well as against the 
sovereign power of the Government? The same way with a 
treaty. The President has no power to enter into a treaty in 
regard to immigration whereby he may say that a foreign coun- 
try can determine who to consult as to how immigration shall 
come to this country, because it is the yielding of sovereign 
power, The American people alone have the power to say who 
shall come and who shall stay away, and not under any circum- 
stances to take into consideration the voice of the foreign coun- 
try. If they did, we have yielded, we have waived the sover- 
eign right of a sovereign nation to stand for itself. [Applause.] 
Further, this matter requests the President to enter into nego- 
tiations. What kind? He can not enter into a gentlemen’s 
agreement. It is not provided for in the Constitution. The 
only right the President of the United States has is to enter 
into a treaty provided by the Constitution to be submitted by 
him to the Senate and be confirmed by a two-thirds vote. 
What is he going to deal with in the next 10 months? He can 
not enter into a gentlemen’s agreement. It must be a treaty. 
The people of the United States, the Members of the House, all 
know that in the history of this country there fave been but 
two treaties in regard to immigration, and they have been 
both repealed by the Congress of the United States, and those 
treaties related to China. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us have that exact and 
correct. Of course, there is a saving clause in the law that 
takes care of those entitled to be taken care of by the treaty. 
That is where so many misunderstand the Chinese treaty. 

Mr. RAKER. My construction is that the Congress has re 
pealed all of the immigration treaties between the United States 
and China. Some think it is the other way. But never to 
this day has the President ever assumed the jurisdiction of 
treaties to control immigration to the United States; none on 
the statute books; none entered into; and now we are asked 
to appeal to the President as the Congress to waive our rights 
and have him enter into a treaty in regard to Japanese immi- 
gration, and after having entered into a treaty with Japan, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, after the House 
had waived its right, can anybody rise and tell me how can we, 
under any circumstances, ever refuse to yield the same right 
to all the other countries of the world when they say that they 
will not be bound by the laws passed by the Congress, but that 
they want to enter into a treaty with regard te immigration? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? We not 
only waive them, but we request that they be taken away 
from us. 

Mr..RAKER. Yes; absolutely, It means we waive; that 
it is a relinquishment; it is getting down on the knees and 
getting the President to enter into a treaty that we may waive 
our rights; that we miay fail to do our duty; that we may vio- 
late the Constitution; that we might become subservient to a 
foreign country; that we are afraid to enact the laws and en- 
force them that we have sworn we would do in regard to the 
sovereign ‘rights of our country. [Applause.] 

Mr, MILLER of Washington. And also put the House of 
Representatives in a position where it never ean express itself. 

Mr. RAKER. Absolutely; there ean be no question about it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I Will. $ 


Mr: SINNOTT. I desire to know whether or not the state- 
contained in the statement of the managers is correct, 
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that between July 1, 1924, and March 1, 1925, Japanese immi- 
gration will be limited to 80 persons by the quota provision of 
the immigration law. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. RAKER. With due regard to the gentleman who wrote 
it, I think it is wrong: I think it opens the door to Japan, and 
as the Department of Labor tells me this morning, it opens the 
door to China and to India and to all the other Malay coun- 
tries—opens the door into the United States. [Applause.] The 
department called me up this morning early and Second As- 
sistant Secretary White, of the Department of Labor—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us get that right. Do 
not let us make a mistake about that. This law that we are 
passing here is in addition to, and not in substitution for, all 
existing immigration laws. We have a Chinese exclusion law 
enacted by Congress. We have a geographical boundary exclu- 
sion. This thing is air-tight. Why make such a misstatement? 

Mr. RAKER. Second Assistant Secretary White, of the De- 
partment of Labor, called me up this morning early and said 
that all his legal force had gone into the matter, and added: 
If the matter is placed there by the President as suggested, 
all of us believe it would open the floodgates to the Chinese 
ae the Hindus and all the other Malays,” We do not want 

at. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And you do not get it in any 
shape, manner, or form, I guarantee that all I ask is the 
right and honorable way. 

Mr. RAKER, And the gentleman from Washington told me 
on the evening of March 6 that by the eternal gods he would 
stand according to the conferees’ report. With all these secret 
meetings, this desire on the part of the Executive branch to 
control Congress, and after the conferees have agreed; it is 
folly to say, Come on, boys, you do not know what you are 
doing; yield your rights and agree to the Executiye branch,” 
which up to the present time has demonstrated that they have 
ignored every bill enacted by Congress in regard to immigration 
except one, which President Harding signed, regarding the 3 
per cent law. [Applause.] 

The following language of the Supreme Court of the United 
States bears out what I have just stated: 


The right to exclude undesirable persons from coming to the United 
States is as fundamental as the right to receive desirable ones. The 
Nation can protect itself as well as benefit itself. The power of ex- 
cluding foreigners being an Incident of sovereignty belonging to the 
Government as u part of those sovereign powers delegated by the Consti- 
tution, the right to its exercise at any time whef in its judgment the 
interests of the country require it, can not be surrendered by the 
treaty-making power. (Chinese exclusion case, 130 U. S. 581.) 


I received a telegram from Attorney General Webb, of Cali- 
fornia, against the President’s proposed amendment to subdivi- 
sion (c) of section 13 of the conference report. Attorney 
General Webb stands at the head of the legal profession in the 
West, knows the Japanese situation, and wrote the allen land 
laws of California, and is a staunch Republican. No one can 
deny either of these statements. This telegram of Atterney 
General Webb is in words and figures following: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 8, 1925. 
Hon. JoHN E. RASER, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D, C.: 

Deferring the effective date of ineligible alien exclusion until March, 
1925, beautifully provides for a 10 months’ open season for the influx 
of Japanese. In view of the substantially unanimous action of Con- 
gress and the reported declaration of the President that he favors 
exclusion, the decision renched yesterday by the conference committee 
to defer effective date 10 months is incomprehensible. The exclusion 
of ineligibles, if right, should not be deferred; if wrong, should not be 
contemplated. It is a domestic question, wholly within the jurisdiction 
and province of the Congress, and it would seem that action should be 
taken with dignified firmness and not with vacillating weakness, It 
would be, indeed, a disaster if the Congress should be cajoled, per- 
suaded, or threatened into a final action upon this question unapproved 
by its judgment. ‘The action of the conference committee of yesterday 
reversing its action of the day previous, all following the reported 
declaration from the White House that the President favors the exclu- 
sion of ineligible aliens, has caused in the Pacific Coast States the 
most widespread alarm. Is it too much to hope for action that will 
preserve the interests of our own people rather than action destructive 
of our own rights and interests, but taken confessedly at the behest 
and insistence of another nation? If the entire effort is oue to avoid 
shocking the sensibilities of a. people, let us not forget that our own 
people still have sensibilities. It is probable that in its final action 
the Congress will have to determine whether its action will be so framed 
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as to please and satisfy the people of another nation or preserve the 


interests of this Nation. In such event the decision should not be long 
delayed, not difficult to reach. 
U. S. WEBB. 


The Native Sons of California have expressed their views 
through Clarence M. Hunt, editor of the Grizzly Bear. No 
more loyal and patriotic organization exists in the United States 
than the Native Sons of the Golden West. They stand for their 
State and the Nation, first, last, and all the time. They know 
the conditions and what is the correct remedy. The provisions 
of the House bill, subdivision (b), section 12, meets their full 
approbation and desires. The telegram from Mr. Hunt reads 
as follows: 

[Western Union telegram] 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 7, 1923. 
Hon. JoHN E. Raker, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

In interest California strongly protest against agreement postpone 
date operation exclusion bill to March next year. If Congress American 
will insist on immediate exclusion. Agreed delay means surrendering 
Pacific coast to orientals, and such legislation disgrace to those 
enacting. We want protection now. 

CLARENCE M. HUNT, 
Editor Grizzly Bear. 


The following telegram is from Mr. Morgan Keaton, depart- 
ment adjutant of the American Legion in California, reading as 
follows: 

[Western Union telegram] 
San Francisco, CALIF., May 8, 1924. 
Hon. JoHN E. Raker, 2 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

The legionnaires in California urge you be present when immigration 
bill comes up on floor as reported by conferees, and want you to know 
that we are standing behind you 100 per cent in your fight to make 
this coast a white man’s country. To defer effective date of ineligible 
alien exclusion until March, 1925, is to provide open season for influx 
of Japanese. If the entire effort is one to avoid shocking sensibilities 
of the people of another nation, let us not forget that our own people 
still have sensibilities. It is probable that in its final action Congress 
will determine whether its action will be so framed as to please and 
satisfy people of another nation or preserve the interests of this 
Nation. In such event the decision should not be long delayed, not 
difficult to reach. Let us have dignified firmness and not vacillating 
weakness, Kindest regards. 

MORGAN KEATON. 


The Seattle people, through their forward-looking and pa- 
triotie citizens, know what they want and what is necessary. 
They sent me a telegram, which they sent to Chairman JoHN- 
son, also editorial of the Seattle Times, which telegram and 
editorial are as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 2, 1924. 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Earnestly urge you impress upon President and your colleagues im- 
portance to Republican Party of settling Japanese exclusion imme- 
diately and by statute, as advocated by Republican county and State 
convention. People this State in no mood for treaty or compromise 
in any form. President should sign bill in present form or veto it 
and give Congress opportunity to enact it over his veto. Evasions 
or postponement of issue will be disastrous, particularly any attempt 
to take matter out of hands of Congress. We want no repetition or 
continuation of gentlemen's agreement. 

Ewixad D. Corvin. 
Tuomas N. Swarx. 
Henry A. WISE. 
W. M. INGLIS. 
ROBERT M. JONES. 


E. J. Ervens. 
PAUL EDWARDS. 

E. P. WHITING. 
PHrLIP TINDALL. 
JOHN J. SULLIVAN, 


— 


SEATTLE, Thursday, May 1, 1924. 
CONGRESS MUST NOT SURRENDER ITS POWERS 


President Coolidge is seeking to have Congress postpone the effective 
date of the Japanese exclusion law to July 1, and in the meantime 
negotiate a treaty with Japan which shall supersede the law. 

If Congress permits this to be done it will be a fatal surrender 
of its constitutional powers. The question of immigration is purely 
a domestic question in which neither Japan nor any other country 
has any right to interfere; and even to discuss the matter with her 
would be to admit her right to interfere in any of our internal affairs 
she sees fit. Next she will be demanding that we grant to Japanese 
in this country full rights of voting, land ownership, and intermar- 
riage. And if we concede these rights to Japan it will be only a 
short time when Rumania, Persia, Egypt, and Abyssinia will be de- 


manding the same rights as we grant Japan. Even more important, 
China, with its population of 400,000,000, can not be expected in- 
definitely to acquiesce in the discrimination against her people in 
favor of Japan with its population of only 60,000,000. Some day a 
powerful, stable government will be established in China and a reckon- 
ing will be demanded. 

Congress should give careful thought to these possibilities before it 
surrenders its powers. 


Received the following telegrams and letters on this subject, 
which shows the desires of the people on this question of 
prohibition of further oriental immigration, particularly those 
ineligible to citizenship, which telegrams and letters are as 
follows: 

BERKELEY, CALIF., April 30, 1023. 
Congressman JOHN E. Rax Rn, 
Washington, D. O.: 


Fifty thousand farm bureau members of California are alarmed over 
the possibility of the alien land law immigration bill as passed by Con- 
gress failing in signature by the President. Farmers are insistent that 
exclusion feature as adopted in subdivision, section 12, House bill, and 
indorsed by SHORTRIDGE in Senate be not destroyed nor changed in any 
particular. 

CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. 


SUISUN, CALIF., April 30, 192}. 
Hons. CLARENCE LBA, ARTHUR M. FREE, JOHN E. Raker, ALBERT JOHN- 
SON, CHARLES Curry, Junius KAHN, James H. MACLAFFERTY, 
HIRAM JOHNSON, SAMUBL SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: On behalf of the American Legion and the Native Sons 
of the Golden West I have been instructed to advise that we are ex- 
pecting every Congressman and Senator to fight to the last ditch to 
stop Japan's ambition. Feeling is running high here; we expected 
something of President Coolidge, he has failed to deliver. 

We also want the Johnson imfhigration bill passed; it is time we 
were using a little Judgment in selecting immigrants. Character is the 
essential element; to-day Americans carry their blankets in California; 
foreigners do the work. Let the plea of cheap labor go by; let's make 
the word quality, and close the melting pot. Assuring you our sincere 
appreciation for your good work, we are, 

Sincerely, 
Reams Post AMERICAN LEGION, 
Sotano Partor Nartyn Sons, 
Joun J. McCarron, Secretary, 
Asa SCARLETT, President. 


Telegrams were sent to the commissioners of immigration at 
the ports of San Francisco and Seattle as to the number of 
Japanese entering said ports. The telegrams sent and the 
replies thereto are as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. 0., April 26, 1925. 


(Signed) 


Hon. J. D. NAGLE, 
Immigration Commissioner, San Francisco, Calif.: 

Will you kindly furnish me with the latest data on the arrival and 
landing of Japanese at the port of San Francisco? What is going on 
now, and how has it been for the past 10 months? How as to antici- 
pated arrivals? Telegraph answer. Rush. 

Jonn BE. Raker, M. C. 


[Western Union telegram] 


San Francisco, CALIF., April 29, 192}. 
Hon, Jonx E. Raker, M. C., r 
Washington, D. C.: 

Referring yours 26th instant, during past 10 months, July, 1923, to 
April, 1924, inclusive, 3,454 Japanese admitted; 1 debarred ; subdivided, 
2,149 male, 1,806 female; subdivided, 1,862 former residents, 991 par- 
ents, wives, and children of resident, 602 others; subdivided, 1,033 
laborers, 2,422 nonlaborers. During this month 635 admitted; subdi- 
vided, 402 males, 233 females; subdivided, 329 former residents, 184 
parents, wives, and children of residents, 122 others; subdivided, 191 
laborers, 444 nonlaborers. Anticipated arrivals indicate an increase. 
Shipping Guide schedules 5 arrivals during May on vessels touching at 
Japanese ports; 4 during June. 

Jonx D. NAGLE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26, 192}. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, S 
Beattie, Wash. 
Will you kindly furnish me with the latest data on the arrival and 
landing of Japanese at the port of Seattle? What is going on now and 
how has it been for the past 10 months. How as to anticipated arriy- 


als. Telegraph answer, Rush. è 
Joun E. RAKER, M. C. 
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{Western Union Telegram] 
Seattle, Wash, April 28, 192}. 
Joux E. Raker, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Answering telegram 26th, total Japanese arrivals, Seattle, nine 
months ending March 81, immigrants, 703; nonimmigrants, 567. April 
estimate: Immigrants, 181; nonimmigrants, 119. Authentic Informa- 
tion from steamship agents and other sources Indicates many Japa- 
nese admissible under present law, particularly wives and children of 
those domiciled in United States, will immigrate before proposed law 
becomes effective, Further information obtainable from Commissioner 
General of Immigration, Washington, D. C. 

Lurunn WEEDIN, Commiasionor, 


The following win show what was done by the conferees; 
IH. R. 7995) 

On April 12, 1924, the House passed the above-named bill 
323 yeas, 71 nays. (Page 6257, April 12, 1924.) 

The bill was reported to the Senate, April 14 (calendar day), 
1924, and printed. 

On April 18 (calendar day), 1924, the bill passed the Senate 
hy a vote of 62 ayes and 6 noes. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
6649, April 18, 1924.) 

The Senate struck out all after the enacting clause and in- 
serted one amendment as a new bill. 

The provisions of the House. bill as passed and the Senate 
amendment as passed are in most regards the same. 

The Senate having passed the House bill with an amendment 
asked for a conference with the House and appointed the fol- 
lowing conferees; Senators Rp of Pennsylvania, STERLING, 
Keyes, Kino, and HARRIS, 

The bill was presented to the House on April 19, 1924. 

On the 19th day of April the bill H. It. 7995 was called up 
with the request that the House disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment and appoint conferees, which was agreed to and the fol- 
lowing conferees appointed: Jonson of Washington, VAILE, 
Vincent of Michigan, SABATH, and Raker. 

Thereafter, on April 19, the chairman of the House conferees, 
Mr. Jos Nsox, called a meeting of the House conferees for Sun- 
day morning April 20, 1924. at 10.30 a. m., later continued to 
8.80 p. m., at which time the conferees of the House met in 
the committee room of the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, when and where the bill H. R. 7995 as thus 
passed by the two Houses was considered. 

Thereafter, on April 22, 1924, Senator Dav A. REED of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the conferees committee on behalf 
of the Senate, called a meeting of the conferees of the two 

Houses to meet in the Commerce Committee room on the gal- 
lery floor of the Senate wing of the Capitol at 11 a. m., Friday, 
April 25, 1924. 

Thereafter, on Friday, April 25, 1924, at 11 o'clock a. m., the 
conferees of the two Houses met, at which the conferees were 
all present. 

The conferees proceeded to consider the bill, H. R. 7995, as 
passed by the two Houses. 

The conferees adjourned, to meet on Saturday, April 26, 
1924, at 10 a. m. 

On Saturday, April 26, 1024, at 10 a. m., the conferees met 
and continued their work until 1.30 p. m., and reconvened at 
3.30 p. m., continuing until later in the day, when an adjourn- 
ment was taken until Tuesday, April 20, 1924, at 10 a. m. 

On Tuesday, April 29, 1924, at 10 a. m., the conferees met. 
Consideration of the bill was had, and at about 5.30 p. m. ad- 
journed until Wednesday, April 30, 1924, at 10 a. m. 

On Wednesday, April 30, 1924, at 10 a. m., the conferees met 
pursuant to adjournment. Consideration of the bill was had 
and continued practically all day, when udjournment was taken 
until Thursday, May 1, 1924, at 10 a. m. 

On Thursday, May 1, 1924, at 10 a. m., the conferees met 
pursuant to adjournment and continued in session practically 
All day, until they adjourned until Saturday, May 3, at 10 
U. m, 

Pursuant to adjournment, conferees met on Saturday, May 
8, 1924, at 10 a. m. Continued work on bill practically all day, 
when an adjournment was taken until Tuesday, May 6, 1924, 
at 10 a m. 

Pursuant to adjournment, conferees met on Tuesday, May 6, 
1924, at 10 a. m. and continued in session until about 5.30 p. m. 

At about 5.30 p. m. on Tuesday, May 6, 1924, conferees came 
to'a full and complete agreement between the two Houses, and 
the conferees’ report was ordered to be presented to the two 
Houses to the end that the House recede from the Senate 
amendment and agree to a Senate amendment with amendment, 
which was concurred in by the Senate conferees. 

The amendment as thus agreed to was ordered to be printed 
(Print No. 5) and was so done. 


The conferees then adjourned until Wednesday, May 7, 1924, 
at 3 p. m., for the purpose of signing the conference report, 
which had been fully and finally agreed thereto as above stated, 

At the conclusion of the conferees’ work and after having 
come to the agreement as above stated, the doors of the con- 
ee room were thrown open and the press permitted to 
enter. 

Thereupon and on behalf of the committee, the chairman of 
the conferees, Senator Reep of Pennsylvania, gave a statement 
to the press that the conferees had come to a full, final, and 
complete agreement. This statement was carried in the even- 
ing papers of May 6 as well as the morning papers of May 7. 

The provisions of section 12, subdivision (b), of the House 
bill and subdivision (e) of section 10 of the Senate amendment 
were the same. These subdivisions relate to the exclusion of 
aliens ineligible to citizenship. 

Before May 1, 1924, the public press carried an item that the 
President desired an amendment to the bill relating to Japanese 
exclusion and also curried the amendment thus desired by the 
President, which was as follows: 


Between the letter (b) and “no,” in line 6 of page 19 of the House 
bill as printed in the Senate, add the followinig: “On and after 
March 1, 1926,” and then add the following amendment to the end 
of said subdivision (b) of section 12 of the House bill: 

“ Provided, however, That the provisions of this paragraph shall 
not apply to the nationals of those countries with which the 
United States, after the enactment of this act, shall haye entered 
into treaties by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
for the restriction of immigration.” 

So that subdivision (b) of section 12 as the bill passed the Honse 
would read as follows: 

“(b) On and after March 1, 1926, no alien ineligible to citizen- 
ship shall be admitted to the United States unless such alien (1) 
is admissible as a nonqnota immigrant under the provisions of 
subdivision (b), (d), or (g) of section 4, or (2) is the wife, or 
the unmarried child under 18 years of age, of an immigrant ad- 
missible under such subdivisions (d), and is accompanying or 
following to join him, or (8) is not an immigrant as defined in 
section 3; Provided, however, That the provisions of this paragraph 
shall not apply to the nationals of those countries with which the 
United States, after the enactment of this act, shall have entered 
into treaties by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
for the restriction of Immigration.” 


The public press carried the information that the conferees 
had not agreed to the President’s proposals, but had adopted 
subdivision (b) of section 12 of the House bill as it passed 
the House, and the provisions of section 31 of the House bill 
ee effective subdivision (b) of section 12 on July 
1, 1924. 

Thereafter the public press carried the information on Sat- 
urday, May 3, that President Coolidge announced to White 
House callers his indorsement of the proposal that aliens 
ineligible to citizenship should be excluded from the United 
States, 

This continued to be carried in the publice press on May 8, 
4, 5, and 6, and, as above stated, the chairman of the conferees 
at about 5.30 p. m. on May 6 gave the information to the press 
that the House provision In regard to exclusion was adopted 
without change; that is, subdivision (b) of section 12 of the 
House bill as it passed the House, and to take effect on July 
1, 1924, as provided in section 32 as it passed the House. 

The press carried the information and the Members of the 
House were advised during the fore part of May 7 that the 
President had invited the majority conferees to meet aim at 
the White House; that the majority-party conferees met the 
President at the time stated, May 7, 1924, in the forenoon; 
conference was had and an amendment to subdivision (c) of 
section 13 of the Senate amendment as agreed to by the con- 
ferees May 6—\which was in identical language with subdivision 
(b) of section 13 of the House bill—which amendment pro- 
posed by the President was as follows: 

At the end of subdivision (e), section 13, add the following: 


Provided, That this subdivision shall not take effect as to exclusion 
until March 1, 1925, before which time the President is requested to 
negotiate with the Japanese Government in relation to the abrogation 
of the present arrangement on this subject. 


Pursuant to adjournment of the conference committee on 
May G, at 5.30 p. m., the conferees met on May 7, 1924, at 
3 p. m. for the purpose of signing the conference report as 
theretofore agreed upon May 6, at which time instead of sign- 
ing the conference report theretofore agreed upon, motion was 
made to reconsider subdivision (e) of section 18 of the con- 
ference report, which was against objection and thereupon and 
thereafter conferees agreed to the President’s amendment to 
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subdivtsion (e) of section 13 and as thus amended, the con- 
ferees ordered the same to be reported to the two Houses. 

Mhe conference report was submitted to: the House as thus 
Alnended by Mr. Jonxsox, chairman of the House conferees, on 
May 8. 1924, at 5 p. m., and ordered to be printed. 

As the bill passed the House, subdivision (b) of section 12 
of the House bill under the provislons of section 82 of the 
House bill took effect on July 1, 1924. 

As the bül passed the Senate, subdivision: (e) of seetion 10, 
which is identical with. subdivision: (d) of section 12 of the 
House bill, also took effect upon its enactment. f 

These provisions in the conferees: report became subdivision 
(e) of section 13 and under the provisions of section 32 of the 
cunferees’ report, section 13 is. to take effect. on July 1, 1024. 

Í therefore contend that 

The President's proposed amendment. as agreed upon by the 
conferees to subdivision (e) of section 13 oft the conferees re- 
port leaves the matter in the position that before March: T, 
1925, the House requests the Prosident to negotiate with: the 
Japanese Government In relation to the abrogation of the 
present atrangement on this subject. 

This is new matter not coutemplated by the bill as it passed 
the House or as it passed the Senate; not germane to either bill 
or the subject under consideration— 

(2) A waiver of the House right to legislate on immigra- 
tion, and 

(3) The surrendering of its power and the power of Congress 
to legisinte on immigration and turning it over to a treaty-mak- 
ing power, which provisions arc contrary aud repugnant to the 
provisions of the Constitution, and 

(4) A dfrect’ Interference by the exeentive branch of the 
Government with the legislative branch und a coercion by the 
executive branch of the legislative branch in matters pending 
before the legislative branch and under consideration by I. 

Mr. Speaker, L reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now that we are at the 
erux of the matter, let us get it right, I am sure that the 
House of Representatives wants to get this right. We desire 
to act with (dignity and with honor, I have an abiding faith 
that when this body understands It we will be right, no matter 
what may happen nt the other end of the Capitol, 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; I can not yield; I am 


sorry. 

If this law’ is not iw addition to uud not in substitution for 
the other immigration laws that we have, then it is all wrong. 
But it is in addition, and it Is so tightly drawn that you can 
not divorce this law from the other immigration laws. Make 
no mistake about that. The statement that the President is 
to negotiate a treaty Is all wrong: All that the President has 
asked is that, if possible, offense be not given to a friendiy 
nation. I make no secret of his request. I am proud of what 
he has done. I am honored In the opportunity to state as beat 
I enn his views, which are fair and right; I-can state that In 
the original writing and preparation of this bill at the begin- 
ning there was no consultation elther with the Secretary of 
State or the Secretary of Labor; yet as we got along with this 
bill, weighing every word, we received many valuable sugges- 
tions from both distinguished Secretaries; When Congress 
attempts to set up as big a picce of machinery as this bill con- 
templates, we want it to be in harmony with the best views 
of the Seeretaries who will execute it; we want it to snit the 
Chief Executive, too, if possible. 

President Coolidge suid he favored exclusion. He has said 
so within a week. He has also said that, inasmuch as he 
favored exclusion, he desired to give the least possible offense 
to a friendly nation. No conference committee, consisting of 
five Representatives and five Senators, will dare say that the 
President gave a thonght to the action of the primaries in Cali- 
fornia, as suggested in the newspapers The President disre- 
garded the primaries, 

Mr. VAIL. That statement is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The President acted. upon 
each step as he received word from the conference committee, 
regardless of what happened elsewhere in the world. The 
President is not dictating to or attempting to direct Congress. 
The President, however, is President of the United States of 
America. He mae two suggestions to the conferees, one of 
which we accepted. T believe lis later suggestion to have been 
Wise and proper. Otherwise I assure you, gentleman, I would 
not have offered it to this House In my capacity as a con- 


feree. We dare not ask this House to waive its rights in the 
handling of immigration, nor do we authorize the making of a 
treaty. We could not do that if we wanted to. That is pre- 
posterous. What we have agreed to as conferees guarantees 
and saves the whole legislation, in my humble opinion. It saves 
the dignity of the United States also. It is fair to the Fresi- 
dent. It Is fair to the Secretary. of State. 

oat MOORE, of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In reply to the statement of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker}, am T right in assum- 
ing that this bill would be satisfactory to you and to all 
who stayed with you if this proviso in section 13 were omitted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We will take what we can 


get. 

Mr: MOORE of Virginia. Then the only suggestion here is 
with reference to this proviso? 

Mr, J0HNSON of Washington. Yes; and how gracefully and 
properly to get rid of sometlung with Japan that we do not 
understand and do not like. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There is nothing involved in. it 
about opening the floodgates to immigration from Japan? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; absolutely no. There 
has always been much misinformation in the United States 
ahout everything Jupunese. I have studied all the statements 
put out in years and know of the exaggerations, If you can 
trust me. The gentleman from Californian [Mr. Raker] and 
myself have-ench been on the Immigration Committee atout 12 
years. During the whole eight years of the administration of 
the gentlemmn's party he wus unable to take home the bacon. 
He has worked hard for It. I have been for five long years 
chairman of that committee, and now, through my party, Hon. 
Joun A. RAKex can go home with the Japanese bacon under 
his arm—a thing We could not get during all the years of the 
administration of his party, neither he nor his Senators. T 
will give him the full credit, if no one else will, for this ex- 
elusion provision. And vet If this House can not show the 
respect to the President to which he is entitled In his effort to 
have the United States play the gentleman's part, there is 


| something wrong. California may get a victory with aid from 
‘everyone wlio would break this immigration bill, but President 


Coolidge will get the credit for acting with dignity, with ratr- 
ness, and with honor, mark those words, 

Mr. MOORS of Virginia: The only thing to do, the only 
thing In this matter that the House is nsked to do, Is to prevent 
bringing about a situation where the President can abrogate 
the liw? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Ves. It is to avotd anything 
possible in the name of or in imitation of or in the pretense 
of a treaty; that is nll, Coolfdge is right. We exélusionists 
cin win. We Japanese exclusionists can win. We will win, 
Me there is a right way and a wrong way, What more can 

Ray? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will somebody on that side 
use rome of his time? 

Mr, MAacLAFFRRTY rose. 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman from Callfornia is recog- 


ized, 
Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I am very glad to bave heurd it so 
clearly stated here, and so well agreed upon, that this Is not a 
political question. I myself well know it is not a political ques- 


n 


ition. I want my position here thoroughly understood. I am 


not here to flaunt unybody-—not at all. But this whole ques- 
tion is so fundamental with me that before I would change on 
this now I wonld allow myself to be eut to pieces by Inches 
right before your eyes. [Laughter and applause.) 

Tum here, gentlemen, to talk for Americans wlio are coming 
along 25 and 30. years from to-day. I am here to talk for the 
little children, the little American children who are yet unhorn 
but who will be born upon the nelle coast of North America. 
Tam here to warn you of the great danger to our civilization. 
T have more interest and belief in the good qualities of the 
Japanese people than my friend from Ohto [Mr. Burren] has, 
for I know thelr good. qualities. He tells us they have pat- 
terned after us, thereby paying us a great compliment, in the 
matter of our post-office administration and in other matters; 
but he did not tell you that they boust of the fact that they 
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have organized their military institutions with Germany as 
their patron saint. I have had more than one Japanese tell 
me that. 

I do not decry the right of the Japanese to have his own 
national aspirations and ambitions; but if the American Con- 
gress now, through an altruistic feeling in their hearts toward 
these good people, waives the right to hereafter control mat- 
ters of legislation respecting immigration, you are doing one 
thing to undermine the institutions of this Republic. 

Gentlemen, what is the gentleman’s agreement? Is there a 
man in this room who can rise and tell me what it contains? 
Do I know what it is? Do any of you know what it is? No. 
Is it like a treaty? No. Was it indorsed and ratified by the 
United States Senate? No. But it is an agreement which never 
should have been made, It was made for the purpose of pre- 
venting an increase of Japanese immigration into this country, 
but it has been a rank failure in that regard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I will yield if the gentleman will give 
me another minute of time. 

Gentlemen, if there is going to be an affront given in this 
matter, it has already been given. The Japanese people, after 
we have paid them the compliments we have on this floor, are 
not worthy of our insisting now that they are fools, The 
Japanese people know that America is almost solidly for ex- 
clusion, not because they are Japanese but for biological reasons 
and for economic reasons, and the great question with them is: 
Shall exclusion beeome an absolute fact? They do not want us 
to insult their intelligence by saying, Well, we are going to 
give you a chance by treaty to negotiate for the wiping out of 
this agreement.” I believe it is wiped out now. I read dis- 
patches from the Tokyo papers yesterday and this morning 
which stated that fact clearly, that while the newspapers over 
there use headlines in describing what is going on now the 
people there have very little interest in it, because they realize 
it is going te result in exclusion anyway. 

I want to put into this Ryconb some things that I have not 
the time to read. I want to show you the statements some of 
the great men of Japan have made. I want to show you that 
Japan believes her national destiny is to control this world, 
and that it is all right for her to do it if she can do it. She 
believes that the American people some day should be her 
Slaves. That is what she believes. I do not care whether all 
the Japanese of Japan were sitting in these galleries hearing 
me say this. They know it is true, and they believe it is the 
divine law of their god that that should be true. 

Why, my friends, if you could only understand this question 
as we understand tt, you would feel differently from the way 
some of you do feel. I want you to read the extension of my 
remarks which I will put in the Recorp, because I can not 
bring all the facts before you. 

But to show you how the people on the Pacific coast are 
feeling let me read you a telegram: 


We are standing behind you 100 per cent in your fight to make this 
coast a white man's country. To defer effective date of ineligible alien 
exclusion until March, 1925, is to provide open season for influx of 
Japanese. If the entire effort is one to avoid shocking sensibilities 
of the people of another nation, let us not forget that our own people 
still have sensibilities. It is probable that in its final action Congress 
will determine whether its action will be so framed as to please and 
satisfy people of another nation or preserve the interests of this 


Nation. In such event the decision should not be long delayed nor 
difficult to reach. Let us have dignified firmness and not vacillating 
weakness, 


And the end of Hotner telegram. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. No; I have not the time. 

Any exclusion postponment compromise should provide exclusion to 
all Japanese from this date. Japan has yiolated, thereby abrogating, 
gentleman’s agreement by waiving military service to Japanese return- 
ing to Japan for brides and issuing passports, prohibited by agreement, 
evidenced over 100,000 Jap laborers now in California and overflow 
bookings all returning steamers from Japan. 


Since the passage of this bill a few weeks ago there have 
been about 1,000 Japanese bachelors who have gone back to 
Japan in order to bring back brides and get in here before 
July 1. There are more than 40,000 Japanese bachelors in 
California now. They can not leave and get back because 
there are not ships enough. But for every Japanese woman 
who comes back it means five children. In my State 1 child 


out of 11 born last year was a Japanese child. 8 

For God's sake, you men Who know what the colored problem 
means, not only to the white man but to the colored man, stand 
[Applause. ] 


by us in this. We will not forget you if you do. 


There are over 40,000 Japanese bachelors in this country, according 
to Japanese authorities, every one of whom could bring from Japan 
Within the period referred to, if the present agreement be in effect, a 
kankodan bride whose duty it would be to become the mother of the 
average family of five children. ‘There would be then a potential in- 
crease within a few years of Japanese population to the extent of 
240,000, in addition to the increase to be expected from birth rate 
among those already here. 

What Japan’s policy would be under those circumstances is clearly 
indicated by what she is doing or permitting now. The Japanese news- 
papers of San Francisco report that during the preceding three 
months—February, March, and April—2,000 Japanese bachelors left 
San Francisco for Japan for the purpose of securing kankodan brides 
and returning with them before July 1, when It was expected the ex- 
clusion measure would become operative. ‘The Government of Japan 
directly encourages this element“ of immigration by allowing such 
searchers for brides three months’ stay in Japan, while if they come for 
business or pleasure they would be limited to 30 days, or compelled to 
remain and perform their military duties. 

In addition to the kankodan brides, the Japanese now here are send- 
ing for all the relatives for whose passage they can pay and whose 
admission is permitted under the Government's present interpretation 
of the gentlemen’s agreement. To extend for a year more the time 
during whieh such relatives can come would be to invite the admission 
of a large number, 

The gentlemen's agreement, as explained by President Roosevelt, was 
made for the express purpose, indorsed by Japan, of preventing an 
increase of Japanese population in continental United States. That 
purpose has been steadily violated by the manner in which the agree- 
ment has operated. 


OAKLAND, CALIF., May 7, 1924. 
J. H. MacLarrerry, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Nichi Bei, San Francisco Japanese newspaper, publishes to-day that 
6,000 kankodan brides and relatives of California Japanese awaiting 
transportation from Japan to California exclusive. Four bundred 
Japanese males sailing on President Wilson May 2 instead of waiting 
for Japan steamer sailing May 12. Reason latter sailing preventing 
return before July 1, with so-called brides who become colaborers breed- 
ing like pestilential flies. This evasion so-called gentlemen's agreement, 
Delay means 30,000 more Japanese here by March 1 and 50,000 more 
Japanese-American children. Compromise crucifies California. Should 
provide immediate exclusion of these hordes ineligible trouble breeders. 
Southern statesmen realizing California’s problem will help us upon 
request, 

J. M. PERKINS. 
3 
OAKLAND, CALIF., May 8, 192}. 
Hon. J. H. MacLarrerty, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Any exclusion postponement compromise should provide exclusion of 
all Japanese from this date. Japan has violated, thereby abrogating, 
gentlemen's agreement by waiving military service to Japanese return- 
ing to Japan for brides and issuing passports prohibited by agreement, 
as evidenced by over 100,000 Jap laborers now in California and over- 
flow bookings on all returning steamers from Japan. 

J. M. PERKINS. 


San Francisco, CALIF., May 8, 1924. 
Hon. Jauzs H. MacLarrerty, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

The legionnaires in California urge you be present when immigration 
bill comes up on floor as reported by conferees and want you to know 
that we are standing behind you 100 per cent in your fight to make 
this coast a white man's country. To defer effective date of ineligible 
alien exclusion until March, 1925, is to provide open season for influx 
of Japanese. If the entire effort is one to avoid shocking sensibilities 
of the people of another nation, let us not forget that our own people 
still have sensibilities. It is probable that in its final action Congress 
will determine whether its action will be so framed as to please and 
satisfy people of another nation or preserve the interests of this Na- 
tion. In such event the decision should not be long delayed nor difi- 
cult to reach. Let us have dignified firmness and not vaeillating weak- 
ness. Kindest regards, 

MORGAN KEATON, 


QUOTATIONS FROM JAPANESE WRITERS 


[From “ Mastery of the Pacific,” brochure published in 1909 and quoted 
in Literary Digest, November 13, 1909, by Satori Kato, admiral of the 
Japanese Navy and one of the writers of the four-power treaty at 
disarmament conference] 

In the event of war Japan could, as if aided by a magician’s wand, 
overrun the Pacific with fleets manned by men who have made Nelson 
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their model and transported to the Far East the spirit that was vie- 
torjous at Trafalgar. Whether Japan avows it or not, her persistent 
aim is to gain the mastery of the Pacific. Altbongh peace seams to 
prevail over the world at present, no one can tell how soon the nations 
may be engaged in war. It does not need the English alliance to 
secure success for Japan. That alliance may be dissolved at any 
moment, but Japan will suffer no defeat. Her victory will be won by 
her men, not by armor plates—things weak by comparison. 


[From the Tokyo Hochi, paper published in summer of 1919 and quoted 
in Literary Digest July 5, 1919, p. 31, by Count O Kuma, deceased, 
leader of the Genro] 


That age in which the Anglo-Japanese alliance was the pivot, and 
American-Japanese cooperation an essential factor of Japanese diplo- 
macy, is gone. In future we must not look eastward for friendship, 
but westward. Let the Bolshevikeof Russia be put down and the 
more peaceful party established in power. In them Japan will find a 
strong ally. By marching then westward to the Balkans, to Ger- 
many, to France, and Italy, the greater part of the world may be 
brought under our sway. ‘The tyranny of the Anglo-Saxons at the 
Peace Conference is such thet it has angered both gods and men, 
Some may abjectly follow them in consideration of their own petty 
interests, but things will ultimately settle down as has just been 
indicated. 


[From a Japanese imperialist pronouncement written in 1916 and 
quoted in The Rising Tide of Color, by Lothrop Stoddard, pp. 49, 
50, 51, 52, 53] 


Fifty millions of our race wherewith to conquer and possess the 
earth! It is indeed a glorious problem! To begin with, we have 
China; China is our steed. Far shall we ride upon her! Even as 
Rome rode Latium to conquer Italy, and Italy to conquer the Medi- 
terranean; even as Napoleon rode Italy and the Rhenish States to 
conquer Germany, and Germany to conquer Europe; even as England 
to-day rides her colonies and her so-called allies to conquer her 
robust rival, Germany—even so shall we ride China. So becomes our 
50,000,000 race 500,000,000 strong; so grow our paltry hundreds of 
millions of gold into billlons! How well have done our people! No 
mistakes! There must be none now. In 1895 we conquered China; 
Russia, Germany, and France stole from us our booty. How has our 
strength grown since then—and still it grows! In 10 years we 
punished and retook our own from Russia; in 20 years we squared 
and retook from Germany; with France there is no need for haste. 
She has already realized why we withheld the troops which alone 
might have driven the invader from her soll. Her fingers are clutch- 
ing more tightly around her oriental booty; yet she knows it is ours 
for the taking. But there is no need for haste; the world condemns 
the paltry thief; only the glorious conqueror wins the plaudits and 
approval of mankind. We no are well astride our Chinese steed; 
but the steed has long roamed wild and is run down; it needs groom- 
ing, more grain, more training. Further, our saddle and bridle are 
as yet mere makeshifts; would steed and trappings stand the strain 
of war? And what would be that strain? As for America, that fatuous 
beoby with much money and much sentiment, but no cohesion, no 
brains of government; stood she alone we should not need our Chinese 
steed. Well did my friend speak the other day when he called her 
people a race of thieves with hearts of rabbits. America, te any 
warrior race, is not a foe, but an immense melon, ripe for the cutting. 
But there are other warrior races—England—Germany—would they 
look on and let us slice and eat our fill? Would they? But using 
China as our steed, should our first goal be the land? India? Or 
the Pacific, the sea which must be our very own, even as the Atlantic 
is now England's? The land is tempting and easy, but withal dan- 
gerous. Did we begin there, the coarse white races would too soon 
awaken and combine, and forever immure us within our long-since- 
grown intolerable bounds. It must, therefore, be the sea; but the sea 
means the western Americas and all the islands between; and with 
those must soon come Australia, India. And then the battling for the 
balance of world power, the rest of North America—once that is ours 
we own and contro] the whole world, a dominion worthy of our race! 
North America alone will support a billion people; and that billion 
shall be Japanese with their white slaves. Not arid Asia, nor worn-out 
Europe (which with its peculiar and quaint relics and customs should, 
in the interests of history and culture, be in any case preserved), nor 
yet tropical Africa, is fit for our people—but North America, that 
continent so succulently green, fresh, and unsullied—except for a few 
chattering mongrel Yankees—should have been ours by right of dis- 
covery ; it shall be ours by the higher, nobler right of conquest. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the only in- 
terest taken so far by the Members on this floor is in the Japanese 
question, They do not care much about what was inserted in 
the provisions of the conference report after the bill left this 
House, and if some of my good friends with whom I do not 
agree on this whole immigration policy would only think of 
other nationals as much as they think of the Japanese proposi- 
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tion, we could more easily come to a conclusion to sati 
3 now batera this House. ae 

am compelled to vote against the report because I am 
against the entire bill. This conference report should be sent 
back not only on the Japanese question but on other questions 
which were inserted in the conference report which take 
away the nonquota relief. When this bill left this House you 
had assured the American people that citizens of the United 
States were to be permitted to bring into this country their 
fathers and mothers, but that was taken away, and in place 
thereof you will find on page 16 of the bill, committee print 
No. 6, that they provided for an origin proposition that after 
July 1, 1927, and for each fiscal year thereafter shall be a 
number which bears the same ratio of 150,000—— 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr; "DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. CABLE. They did provide that wives of American citi- 
zens could come in outside of the quota in addition to the 
unmarried children under 18 years of age. In other words, 
half a loaf is better than none. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And is it not true, in reply to the 
man from Ohio, that they have refused tor erant . 
naturalization because their wives were on the other side? 

Mr. CABLE. Let me reply to the gentleman that that is not 
true in Ohio. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They do that in New York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. In answer to my friend, let me state to 
you now that when the bill left the committee room you yoted 
for a provision with reference to the nonquota. You told 
us about uniting the family and what a wonderful American 
piece of legislation you were enacting for the citizens of the 
United States. When it came on the floor of this House you 
supported that proposition. When it went into conference they 
reported out a different proposition, and what did they insert 
in place thereof? You are going to provide for an origin 
quota. After 1927 you are going to abandon the 1890 census 
and then you are fixing a maximum of 150,000 under the origin 
basis of 1920 in spite of the fact that there are more people 
entitled to come under the origin basis of the 1920 census, 

Mr. CABLE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; my time is very short. This con- 
ference report further destroys the very essence of the bill 
that left this House. You almost can not recognize the pro- 
visions of the bill that was voted by this House if you will be 
good enough to read this bill. It practically destroys every- 
thing that we fought for—that you men fought for. It prac- 
tically destroys every humane feature in uniting the families, 

Oh, my friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr.-Burron] asks, 
“Shall we slap the friendly nations in the face?” Why, you 
have skipped every one of them in the face except England, the 
so-called Nordics. You have slapped Italy in the face, you 
have slapped Russia in the face, you haye slapped every civi- 
lized white nation in the face. Oh, you have been slapping all 
the time, and I say to you that this report is full of discrimi- 
nation. I only hope that when you vote you will not only 
consider the Japanese question but also consider the other in- 
humane provisions that were put in this conference Teport 
which are unworkable, unjust, and un-American. [Applause.] 

In order to further point out the policy adopted by the con- 
ference report No. 688, it seems to me that the conferees have 
gone beyond the rights of this House who, after long debate, 
voted the 1890 census as a basis for a qnota—although that 
was admittedly discriminatory—but the conferees, not satisfied 
with the discrimination already dealt out tqgpur allied nations, 
went a step further by further ‘restriction which clearly proves 
to me that the conferees did not represent the American senti- 
ment but represented the British Government, which seems to 
get a very large quota under this proposed new scheme of 
origin quota. 

This is one of the many harsh destructions of the Honse bill, 
as I have not the time to point them all out, relevant to the 
Reed national-origin scheme adopted by the Senate, but which 
when presented on the floor of the House during the considera- 
tion of the immigration bill was defeated by a large majority. 
This so-called national scheme—and this is the only way I can 
designate and characterize it—reads as follows: 


Sec. 11. (b) The annual quota of any nationality for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1927, and for each year thereafter, shal] be a num- 
ber which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants 
in continental United States in 1920 having that national origin (ascer- 
tained as hereinafter provided in this section) bears to the number 
of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920, but the minimum 
quota of any nationality shall be 100. 
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Both the Director of the Census, Mr. Steuart, and Doctor 
Hill, who appeared before the managers, declared that they 
would be obliged to adopt arbitrary methods to. arrive at the 
proper basis upon which allocation will be based, This pro- 
vision which is to go into effect July 1, 1927, limits the number 
ef European immigrants to 150,000 annually, and from tabula- 
tions prepared by the proponents of this scheme and utilized 
on the floor of the House by the gentleman from Colorado IMr. 
Vans] and in the conference meeting by the Senator from: 
Pennsylvania, reduced to actual understandable figures, based. 
upon the limitation of 150,000, will give the various countries. 
the following totals of permissible immigration as shown by 
the table: i 


Now I call your attention to the quota of Great Britain. 
You will find in the schedule the present quota of 3 per cent 
based on the 1910 census for Great Britain would be 77,342. 
The proposed 2 per cent of the 1890 census debated by the 
House would give Great Britain 62,458. The so-called national- 
origin scheme under the 150000 proviso would give Great 
Britain: 91,111 out of a total of 150,908, leaving the balance of 
59,792 to be divided amongst the remaining countries of Europe. 
If this is not a pernicious piece of legislation which favors one 
as against all, wha is? And yet they tell us on the floor of 
the House that they have given this matter careful study and 
consideration. Tou are practically abandoning the 1890 census 
and fixing something which you do not know anything about. 
Instead of adopting the latest census, which was taken in 1920, 
and fixing a proper quota based thereon. and provide an equal 
and. fair distribution of a quota which will meet with the 
Approval of the American people, we are simply stubborn and 
arbitrary and without reason pursuing a policy which our fore- 
fathers fought against. 


Now, again, as pointed out a few moments ago, you have 


by this report removed from the nonqnota class the father and 
mother of a citizen of the United States and placed them in a 
preference class. What is this so-called preference? Do you 
know that the preference, if any is given, comes within the 2 
per cent, whether it be of the 1890 census or any other census, 
and do you know that this so-called preference to the father and 
mother is no preference at all? If you will analyze section 6, 
subdivisions (a) and (b), you will note that this preference, 
if there is a quota left open, the consuls may give such pref- 
erence to a limit of 50 per cent to any nationality. Now, then, 


Natfonal 
origins 
under the 

150,000 

limit. 

Proviso 
288 109 
20 100 
7,342 1,849 
1,563 200 
302 100 
14,357 1,320 
301 100 
5,619 1,022 
1,348 221 
3, 921 498 
71 100 
5,723 2,763 
67, 607 22, 018 
77, 342 91, 111 
3.000 536 
55,747 1,259 
76 100 
42, 057 6,878 
1, 540 253 
2.622 4t: 
97 100 
3,002 2869 
12205 2, 433 
20, 979 4, 509 
2,465 276. 
1 419 4 - 

405 

912 141 
20, 042 8, 707 
3, 782 731 
6,426 602 
860 100 
57 100 
88 162 
2654 119 
92 100 
104 100 
18 160 
12¹ 134 
279 100 
80 10 


that same preference is granted also to persons skilled im 
| agriculture, and his wife and children under 16. years of age, 
and for the purpose of my argument I shall present to you a 
state of facts in a few words. 
Italy under the 2 per cent of 1890 census would recelve 3.889. 
| The eonsul then may give a preference to fathers and mothers 
and also to skilled agricultural men, together with their wives 
and children, leaving a quota for the immigrants. of Italy in 
the amount of 1.944 Now, then, who shall be the judge of the 
preference? Will the consul favor the father and mother of 
the relative citizen of the United States who seeks his own 
flesh and blood to join him or will he consider the skilled agri- 
cultural laborer and his. family? And there will he many of 
these persons who will even commit perjury in order to get a 
ence, > 
Look at the dangers to which You are subjecting these people, 
Now, again, if that 50 per cent should be exhausted and the 
consul should favor the skilled agricultural laborer to the extent 
of 90 per cent and allow just 10 per cent of the fathers. and 
mothers, can not you see what a miscarriage of justice would be 
done? Not alone that, but you ean reverse the situation and 
you will find that if the 50 per cent under section 6, subdivision 
(b), is exhausted and an American citizen seeks to bring into 
this country his mother, and God knows we only have one, 
whom we ought to protect and provide for her eyery comfort 
in. life, by this legislation. you are practically destroying the 
very essence of humanity by depriving the American citizen 
of uniting his family and mother whom he may not have seen 
for many years, and so one hardship upon another is set forth 
by many changes in the proposed bill which is simply incor- 
porated by a few fanatics, and some of our good Members of 
this. House do not seem to realize that the, origin scheme and 
other provisions which, we may find incorporated in this new 


conference bill, print No. 6, supported by Report No. 688, is- 


but a blind and has no basis of calculation and should not be 
made a law. 

I do not intend, to sit in this House and legislate: for one 
class as against another. I can not sit here and see how one 
injustice after another is, done in. order to carry out certain. 
plans behind the restrictionists who assume much power de- 
rived from encouragement given them by Members of this 
House and the Senate who think they are legislating for the 
best interests of the American people: If we are going to 
legislate, why not do so on a falr and equal basis? Let us be 
able to say to the world that we have discriminated against no 
one nationality as against the other; that we have treated them 
All alike, whether the quota is large or small. This is not a 
question for the foreigner to say. It is. for the American 
Congress to say what the quota shall be, and, having said that. 
the least it can do is not play favoritism, to anyone in par- 
ticular, as has been pointed out by me, as it will do for Great 
Britain and a few other nations as against the entire civilized 
world. pai 

So I say to you men from California who are so absorbed 
in. your Japanese question—and speaking about the Japanese 


question, IL want to say right now that I have the highest 


regard for them as a nation, as they have shown great progress 
and I believe they are coming around and advancing in ciyili- 
zation: as a nation—that you must give some consideration. 
to. the European question too. I do not believe that they 
should be discriminated against, but in view. of the fact that 
they are ineligible for citizenship and in view of the faet, 
as I gather from you Members of the House who come from 


the South and West, that the gentlemen’s agreement has 


been violated, I say you have the right to abrogate the gentle- 
men’s agreement or treaty or whatever you may call it, but 
in doing so do not be selfish, Examine your. entire bill and 
See what other new provisions have been inserted after this 
bill left this House, and in reading the proposed conference 
committee report, print. No. 6, which is the conference pro- 
posed bill, do not stop after your personal interest in your 
Japanese domestic trouble has been Satisfied, but look into 
the whole of the conference report and see whether the new 
matter therein contained is germane to the provisions of a 
report in matters of this kind, whether the matters incorpo- 
rated would do the right thing by the American people, and 
when you have done that you. can then see that you. have 
legislated for the American people and the interest of America. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman froi New York 
has expired. i 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, there may be 
many objectionable features to the bill as reported by the con- 
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ferees. It is impossible to bring in an immigration bill that 
would not be objectionable in part to many Members. 

But there is one objection which seems to me to be so funda- 
mental in character that we ought to pause and consider care- 
fully before we commit ourselves to its adoption, and that is 
the provision put in at the instance of the President of the 
United States, as has been repeatedly stated, to the effect “that 
before which time the President is requested to negotiate with 
the Japanese Government in relation to the abrogation of the 
present arrangement on this subject.” That is the subject of 
exclusion. 

I am puzzled to know why the President wishes that language 
to be inserted. If it lie now within the constitutional power 
of the President to negotiate a treaty upon immigration, he has 
the power to act without any equest on the part of Congress. 
If it does not lie within his power under the Constitution then 
nothing that this Congress can say will give him the power. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will tell you very briefly 
exactly why. It seems that the Japanese, no matter how we 
regard this agreement, regard it as a portion of their treaty 
and think they have kept it honorably and faithfully, and they 
think they should be notified 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 
I do not think that is the expression of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. That may be the idea of some Japanese people as dis- 
tinguished from the Japanese Government, but, as I read the 
letter of the ambassador from Japan recently sent to the Senate 
of the United States, he did not insist that it was any part of 
a treaty. 

The gentleman from Virginia, who is accustomed to analyzing 
legal language, made some remarks from which I judge he 
thought this insertion was only for the purpose of giving an 
opportunity to the President to abrogate this agreement. I 
do not so interpret this language, Read it with care; read it, 
too, in the light of the first request upon the subject which 
the President of the United States made to the Congress, or 
at least to one body of the Congress. That was that they insert: 


Provided however, That the provisions in this paragraph (the ex- 
clusion paragraph) shall not apply to nationals of those countries 
with which the United States after the enactment of this act shall 
have entered into treaties by and with advice and consent of the 
Senate for the restriction of immigration. 


That indicates the presidential mind on this subject. If it 
is merely to abrogate the gentleman’s agreement—if that is 
the sole purpose—how is this alleged offense against the sen- 
timent of the Japanese to be remedied? If that is all there 
is to it, how are you going to remove the offene by simply 
saying that the President can talk to them about what Con- 
gress has done? If the purpose is more than that, then ponder 
well, my fellow Members, before you surrender the right of 
the Congress of the United States, before you take the initial 
step in surrendering the exclusive right of the Congress of the 
United States to control immigration into this country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I do not wish to offend the feelings or sensibilities of Japan 
or any other nation on the earth; but as between surrendering 
constitutional rights of the people of my own country in order 
to avoid wounding the sensibilities of other countries, I shall 
have to choose to stand by my own people. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINEBERGHR. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I am sure it is far from my desire to rise in my 
place on this floor and oppose the conferees on my own side 
of the House and the President of the United States, but 
in the issue before us to-day there is something more vital, 
greater, and grander, if you please, than the personalities or 
partisanship, and that issue, as I see it, is whether we shall 
yield a fundamental right of the American people to regulate 
immigration, a purely domestic matter, to any other than the 
legislative representatives of the people, the Congress of the 
United States. : 

This proposition seems to me to resolve itself purely into a 
question of fundamentals; and one of the fundamental ques- 
tions involved is that we by this procedure recommended by 
the conferees recognize the right of a foreign government to 
be heard and negotiated with when we propose to exclude their 
ineligibles to citizenship from our shores. Another funda- 
mental question involved is that we for the first time in our 
history are admitting a principle with reference to Japan, 
after haying refused it to our historical friend, China. I 
recognize the fact that a period of seven months may seem of 


small importance to the conferees and may seem short to the 
President of the United States and his responsible adviser 
in foreign affairs, the Secretary of State, for both of whom 
I have always had great admiration, but I say that when 
you violate a fundamental, it is just as reprehensible whether 
you violate it for a week, a month, or a year as it is if you 
violate it for a decade or century for that matter. 

Now the praises of my friend, Senator Burton, which have 
been voiced here to-day in the interest of the Japanese people 
and their virtues I do not rise to question or deny. I believe, 
along with the fundamental principles involved and which 
I consider to have been violated; that we as Members of 
Congress on our oaths have a fundamental obligation which 
we can not escape, and that obligation is to the American 
people and to the American people only, for these same Ameri- 
can people when they sent us here made us their trustees, and 
I for one propose to hold that trust sacred. If we once recog- 
nize the right of a foreign government to enter into the con- 
sideration of a purely domestic matter like the immigration 
question, if we establish this precedent, it will rise to plague 
us in generatiens yet to come, and therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
as much as I regret to do so, under the circumstances, I must 
say to the House and to the country that I feel it my duty to 
oppose the acceptance of the conference report with all the 
energy which I possess. [Applause.] 

The conferees—and I say this with all respect to them— 
are merely the agents and trustees of this House. We are 
those to whom they owe their allegiance and their responsi- 
bility is to us, and to no other department of the Government; 
and we in turn are responsible to the people who sent us here. 
If a public office is a public trust, as I hold it to be, this 
theory of responsibility must be maintained. When gentlemen 
yield to any influence, no matter how highly placed, be this 
influence either foreign or domestic, I say that they have lost 
contact, for the moment at least, with the agency which they 
represent, and the trusteeship of the Congress and people 
which has been confided to them is in unsafe hands. I am 
proud to say that there was one member of that conference 
committee who comes from my State and who did not yield. 
Luther Burbank, the plant wizard, has produced a wonderful 
variety of cactus out in California which we call spineless 
cactus; but, thank God, in the person of Joan E. Raker we 
did not produce a spineless conferee. [Applause.] California 
should feel proud of him to-day. There is no question about 
the validity of the fundamental principles which I have tried 
to outline. Such authorities as the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Senator Lopcr, a statesman known not only 
in America but throughout the world for his experience and 
sagacity in foreign affairs, had this to say in the Senate of 
the United States yesterday. 

On page 8088 of the Recorp of yesterday I read these re- 
marks from a speech by Senator Lopcr; he was speaking of 
e power of Congress to regulate immigration matters. He 
said: 


In my judgment, only the Congress of the United States, and, of 
course, acting with Congress, the President of the United States, has 
that power—that is, the entire legislative body of the United States 
must say to the rest of the world, “ We alone have the power to say 
who shall come into the United States as immigrants.” 

I repeat what I said the other day, from that decision so made 
there is no appeal. I have the utmost respect and admiration for 
the President. I believe in him thoroughly, but I venture to think 
that this brief amendment goes further than was perhaps realized 
by the conference committee. = 


Senator Lobak, in his utterances yesterday, never gave voice 
to a more statesmanlike view or propounded a sounder Ameri- 
can doctrine. Such sentiments, I am sure, were applauded 
by 100 per cent Americans from coast to coast and from Cana- 
dian to Mexican border. [Applause.] I have here two brief 
telegrams which are to the point, and which, I think, sink to 
the very heart of this whole question. I shall read them to 
you: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 8, 1924. 
Hon. WALTER LINEBERGER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Conference agreed exclusion legislation would disgrace Congress and 
America. Means surrender Pacific coast to unwanted unassimilable 
aliens, In fact, invitation orientals complete peaceful invasion. Does 
Americanism or Japanism hold sway there? Employ all means bring 
about immediate exclusion and thus keep West white. 

CLARENCE M. Hunt, 
Editor Grizzly Bear. 
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San Tuaxcrsco, CALIF, May 8, 192}. 
Hon. Warrer F. LINEBEROER, 7 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. G.: 

The legionnaires in California urge you be present when immigration 
bill comes up on floor as reported by conferees and want you to know 
that we are standing behind you 100 per cent in your fight to make 
this const a white man's country. To defer effective date of ineligible 
alien exclusion until March, 1925, is to provide open season for influx 
of Japanese, If the entire effort is one to avoid shocking sensibilities 
of the people of another nation let us not forget that our own people 
still have sensibilities. It is probable that in its final action Congress 
will determine whether its action will be so framed as to please and 
satisfy people of another nation or preserve the interests of this Nation. 
In such event the decision should not be long delayed nor difficult to 
reach. Let us have dignified firmness and not vacillating weakness. 
Kindest regards. . 

Mondax KEATON, 
Department Adjutant, American Legion. 


Gentlemen of the House, this is not only a proposition which 
affects us on the Pacific coast but it affects every man, woman, 
and child in these United States, and more than that, genera- 
tions yet unborn. Our forefathers who crossed the continent 
and who converted a wilderness into one of the garden spots of 
the universe were from old American pioneer stock, the best 
the country ever produced, and came from every State and 
every section of this great and glorious common country of 
ours. Your flesh and blood there are facing this great prob- 
lem, and the problem is creeping farther eastward every day. 
There is no man in the world who desires peace more strongly 
than I do, for I know what the strife of war means; but there 
is a price which even for peace and good will among nations 
we as American citizens can not afford to pay and still be 
worthy of that precious heritage which was handed down to us 
by those that have gone before, and that is to permit any nation 
or any individual in the executive or any other department of 
the Government to determine for us, the representatives of the 
people, when and where and how we shall regulate a matter 
which is purely a matter of domestic legislative policy. [Ap- 
plause.] I am not one of those who believe this July 1, 1924, 
exclusion will promote strife and ill will, particularly if we 
meet the situation at the earliest possible moment. To meet a 
situation fairly and squarely, eyes to the front and without 
evasion or subterfuge, is the surest way to promote peace; and, 
after all, it is the American way. Let us not desert it. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. If the gentleman will get me another 
minute I will be very glad to yield. 

Mr. TINCHER. I can not do that, of course. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I am sorry I can not yield, then, as my 
time is about to expire. f 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, it is not agreeable 
to a Member to differ with a very large majority of his party 
associates, as probably I am doing in this instance, but at least 
I have the satisfaction of knowing that in the vote which I 
cast I shall be doing that which I deeply believe is for the 
best interests of the country, and that I shall express the con- 
viction I have so often declared here that the things of pri- 
mary importance is to do what may be done without sacrifice 
of the real welfare of this country, to avoid controversy, and to 
promote peace and tranquillity so far as this Nation is con- 
cerned, and so far as other nations are concerned. 

My distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] and 
the gentleman who has just taken his seat, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LINEBERGER], have said something about funda- 
mentals. They have discussed this matter as if the sole power 
of dealing with the subject of immigration rested with the 
Congress. Of course that is a mistake. If a Massachusetts 
Senator expressed that view yesterday, he forgot a decision of 
the Supreme Court, the opinion in which was delivered by a 
justice who was appointed from Massachusetts, and perhaps 
other gentlemen entertaining that view forgot a decision in a 
Federal court by Mr. Justice Fields, of California, to the ef- 
fect that the power to deal with the subject of immigration 
rests with Congress, but that it also may be exercised under 
the treaty-making provisions of the Constitution. Therefore, 
I think the only inqniry that we have to make is whether it is 
expedient and judicious or not to do what is propesed by this 
bill; that is to say, to put all of the provisions of the bill into 


effect at a very early date, with the single proviso that the 


President shall have a certain time within which to bring 
about an abrogation of the so-called gentlemen's agreement 
with Japan. t 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? À 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I regret that I can not do so now. 
That agreement perhaps ought never to have been negotiated. 
It has been in effect a long time, however, and until now I 
have not seen any great excitement in reference to it mani- 
fested by my friends from the Pacific coast. I have been here 
for nearly five years, and more than once I have interrogated 
members of the Committee on Immigration relative to that 
agreement, and they have said in substance, Do not speak of 
that now, wait.” Yet now we are told by the same gentlemen 
with great vehemence that we ean not afford to wait for a 
period of less than 12 months for the action contemplated by 
this bill to become effeetive. - 

Mr. Speaker, I am not of the President's party. Of course, 
he has never talked with me about the bill, nor has the Seere- 
tary of State, nor have I ever discussed it with any of the 
leaders on the Republican side of the House. It is needless for 
me to say that I have never attended any breakfasts at the 
White House. I am not one of the autocrats of that breakfast 
table. [Laughter] I submit, however, and I am liable to 
contradiction by those who have more information than I if 
in error, that we are dealing with a simple proposition. The 
gentlemen’s agreement is in force. It has been in force for so 
long that Japan naturally regards it as having the status of a 
treaty. Japan takes the position that if it is nullified imme- 
diately and without notice that will constitute an affront. The 
President and his Secretary, of course, are in immediate con- 
tact with the representatives of Japan here, and what I under- 
stand to be the position of the President is this, and nothing 
more than this: He is as much for exclusion as is the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. JonNson], the chairman of the 
committee, or the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], and 
he does not propose to do anything in his conference with the 
Japanese that can weaken this law as it is drawn, but that in 
the time that remains between now and the ist of March, 1925, 
he will bring about the abrogation of the agreement. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. é 

Mr. BOX. Is there anything in the law or in the Constitu- 
tion which would prevent him from doing that, anyway? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Nothing; but have we not upon 
our side stood bere time and again contending that it was very 
proper for us to make requests of the President as to his for- 
eign policy? 

I have tried myself to write into bills—nayal appropriation 
bills and Army appropriation bills—requests of that sort, and 
many of you gentlemen upon my side of the House have con- 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I Will. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I desire to ask a question for in- 
formation. Whether under this bill this clause will go into 
effect on the ist of March of next year whether or not any 
abrogation of the gentlemen’s agreement is made? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Undoubtedly. The clause is so 
drawn that if the President should remain inactive, if he 
should be so disabled that he could not act between now and 
the Ist of Marar, 1925, the law would go into effect. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Suppose, instead of remaining inactive, 
he could negotiate a treaty and allow the Japanese to come in 
between now and then, would not that supersede this law 
if it were ratified? 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. Frankly, I will say to my friend, 
I think it would; but am I not to have enough confidence in the 
President of the United States to believe that he will keep the 
promise which we understand he has made? [Applause] I 
hope the day has not come, nor will ever come, when I shall 
hesitate to accept the almost openly promulgated pledge of the 
President as to what he will do. [Applause.] 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I am inelined to agree with 
the gentleman, but what bothers me is that this affront on 
March 1, 1925, will still remain. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Japan says, no. 

Mr. WATKINS. When did she say it? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. According to the best information 
we can obtain, Japan says, “ We are affronted by this threat- 
ened action because it is taken without netice to us and we 
think we are in fairnéss entitled to notice.“ 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield the gentleman three 
minutes more. 
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Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Do I understand the gentleman to 
say that Japan has said this or simply some newspapers have 
suid it? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Japan has substantially taken that 
attitude according to the chairman of the committee. That 
such is the attitude of Japan is to be inferred from what the 
President of the United States has given out, and should the 
President not act consistently with that well-warranted assump- 
tion, he would be faithless to the American people and would 
not be accorded their further toleration and respect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, I will also say further I have been to the White House, 
and though I am not the spokesman for the President, the 
gentleman has stated better than I can what occurred. I want 
to say this further: The Secretary of State has been greatly 
embarrassed in dealing with the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion. We are not the Committee on Foreign Affairs; we are 
not the Senate. These matters that come to this committee 
have to go into the record. It has not been a pleasant matter. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Gentlemen need not be frightened, 
for even if the President were inclined to do what he has 
stated he will not do, the Senate would check his attempted 
exercise of power. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr, RAKER. Has the gentleman noticed. the public print 
of a week ago, Thursday, that the President was against ex- 
clusion, and also that the public print carried the fact that the 
conferees had agreed upon the House amendment and then the 
President gave an interview he was in favor of exclusion, and 
it was sent out broadcast? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will say to my friend there are 
so many public prints it is impossible to keep up with them, 
but since the newspaper announcements as to the President's 
intention, as I have outlined it, is confiremd by the statements 
of his advisers here and elsewhere—— 

Mr. WATKINS. But the gentleman will not dispute Japan 
did say officially after we passed the bill with this section in 
it that grave consequences would occur, did she not? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That was said by the Japanese 
ambassador, who soon wrote a lengthy letter explaining that 
he had been misunderstood. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will say that if there is a 
man on this floor who knows exactly what happened in Japan, 
China, Mongolia, and Manchuria, let him stand up and say 
something about it. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not notice anybody over there stand- 
lug up. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It is said here that Japan should 
not be affronted, that Japan should not feel aggrieved by action 
without conference or notice. The reply to that which we can 
muke as a Nation that is unafraid and that should be su- 
premely anxious to maintain the peace of the world is that 
everybody knows that throughout history difficulties of most 
serious sort have arisen and armed conflicts have occurred be- 
cause the sensibilities of some nation have been offended, even 
where no offense may have been intended. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. . 

Mr. RAKER. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to reyise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a‘pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr, BOX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this is 
not suddenly sprung on Japan. 

It was discussed widely in America and Asia years ago. It 
was discussed by President Roosevelt. It was one of the live 
topics of discussion when I became a member of this committee 
five years ago. It was considered by the Immigration Com- 
mittee. The question was widely discussed almost the world 
over five years ago. It has been discussed in this House. It 
has been discussed every year and almost every week and almost 
every day; and now for Japan to say that it has been suddenly 
sprung is very remarkable, and for those who would apologize 
for the action of the conference committee in acting on such 
a claim, if that is any excuse at all, is to show how hard pressed 
they are for an excuse, 


I yield two minutes to the 
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This proviso means something or it means nothing. If it 
means anything it means that the President is invited to exer- 
cise some power in dealing with Japan by treaty controlling 
Japanese immigration. If it means anything at all it means 
that. It is said that this act goes into effect on the 1st of 
March, 1925, regardless of the proviso. If that is going to be 
the result anyhow, why this proviso? It must serve some pur- 
pose, or it must serve none, If it serves any, it means to invite 
the President to continue to control this problem by agreements 
or treaties. If it does not mean that, it does not mean any- 
thing. If it means nothing, it ought not to be put in the law. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. CABLE. Does the gentleman understand that it could 
have any legal effect anyway? The President could act anyway? 

Mr. BOX. Yes; the gentleman from Ohio is right, This is 
an absurd thing. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 5 $ z 

Mr. STEVENSON. This is a legislative recognition of a 
void agreement? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. That goes to a primary question, the 
recognition of an informal Executive agreement made with a 
foreign power as prevailing law, hindering the freedom of 
Congress. 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the primary 
question is whether or not the great, fundamentally important 
question of regulating immigration is to be handled by Con- 
gress, this House participating, or whether it is to be by the 
Executive and foreign powers. This House has been giving im- 
perfect but more or less apt and prompt expression of the public 
desire for protection against those whose coming does not 
promise good for the country. Since I have been here I have 
notiged that opponents of restriction have been moving steadily 
forward in the effort to get this subject out from the control of 
Congress and get it into a forum where the Executive and 
foreign powers would control it. Foreign powers haye conflict- 
ing interests with ours. No member of the House Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization can have failed to recognize 
the fact that I have seen and feared this movement and sought 
to combat it. Whether or not any of them have shared in that 
fear, they know that I have felt it almost from the day I came 
here. Vitally involved in this question is the question whether 
our Government will control this problem in its own interests 
and its own way, or whether other countries shall have a voice 
in it. We are asked to have the President say to an Asiatic 
nation, We will consult you about how many of your people 
will come.” When Italy asks the same privilege can we con- 
sistently say, No.“ She has asked it. You will find it in a 
communication from the Italian Gorernment of September 15, 
1921, to our State Department. They are asking the same 
privilege. Are we to say to Japan, “ Yes; you have a voice in 
that question; because of your peculiar sensibilities we will 
consult your feelings.” Italy says that this law discriminates 
against her and has already asked for the same privilege in 
discussing the immigration from Italy. How can we go for- 
ward like a dignified Nation taking care of our affairs and 
dealing with all other countries alike, with a realization of 
the important interests involved, and give to Japan this privi- 
lege and not allow it to other nations? 

Japan, if she asks it, is not merely asking that she be treated 
as other countries are treated. She is asking that she be treated 
as we do not treat anybody else; but other nations will certainly 
ask that the same privilege be conceded to them after we concede 
it to Japan. 

This controversy involves the question whether hereafter this 
problem is to be controlled by the Congress of the United States 
or by the treaty-making power arguing in a forum when foreign 
yoices are equal to ours. The Presidents have rarely seen this 
problem as this Congress has seen it. Practically all restriction 
in immigration legislation has had to be passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. I could cite many instances covering the whole 
history of the legislation for 40 years. But for the passage of 
such legislation, some of which, much of which, abrogated 
treaties, China's millions would have poured in here. A long 
line of presidential vetoes marks the progress of all this neces- 
sary legislation. Where would the country be now if the will of 
Presidents Hays, Arthur, Cleveland, Taft, and Wilson as to 
immigration had prevailed? 

In spite of all our restrictions and safeguards we have already 
imperiled our racial character and the stability and permanence 
of our institutions by the number and character of the immi- 
gration admitted. Now, if we turn it over to the President, 
whose views are usually different from those of Congress and 
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the country, and foreign governments whose interests conflict 
with ours, we will do a foolish, a ruinous thing. 

Japan says she wants no voice in this domestic question. She 
seems to want it controlled by treaty or agreement made with 
her. She will have a voice in the treaty or agreement, will she 
not? If the treaty or agreement controls our policy and she has 
a voice in the agreement or treaty, will she not have a voice 
in this country’s policy? [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
geutieman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OLIVER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I 
shall vote against the conference report, because I believe it is 
a fraud upon itself and I believe it is a fraud upon diplomacy. 

I have listened with a great deal of attention to the state- 
ment of the distinguished chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tlemun from Washington [Mr. JoHNson], when he said that 
the delay in the date of the exclusion of the Japanese to March | 
1 was put in there so that the United States could blow a kiss | 
to Japan. That was his expression. 

I hope we are going to blow a cool, calculating kiss to Japan. 
He is sending us out on a romantic mission of gaining the 
friendship of Japan, or keeping what friendship we have. He 
wants to have Japan believe that we are blowing her a nice, cool, 
culculating kiss without knowing we are reserving for her at 
the sume time a nice, cool kick due March 1; first, blow a kiss 
ut her, and if the kiss does not land where we aim it. then to 
throw at her a nice, swift kick. 

What fine diplomacy this is! What will the Japanese say? 
Huw many of them can we fool by this process? 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonson] said he 
Was saving the bill by putting this provision in. From whom 
cau be save it? The only man who can put this bill in peril is | 
the President of the United States. So he meant by that, I 
take it, in reason, that the President would veto it if this pro- 
vision was not in it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I hope I did not make any 
threat. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. But the gentleman made that 
statement, and I am drawing the inference that a jury would 
draw from a statement made by so distinguished a gentleman 
as the gentleman from Washington that the ouly man who 
could put it in peril is the President of the United States. 
The President of the United States blew a kiss to the people 
of California and then a little While after, according to the 
gentieman from Washington, he threatened the bill with a 
swift kick. Kisses and kicks seem to be the rule of diplomacy 
aud polities to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. No: I will not yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, The gentleman does not 
favor any part of the bill anyway, does he? 

Mr, OLIVER of New York. No; I do not favor any part of 
the bill, but I am commenting on the diplomacy of the gentle- 
man from Washington, who did not know, from the first day 
of this session until he went up to the conference with the 
President of the United States, that there was a diplomatic 
question before the United States of America. [Applause.] 
He has just learned it, I heard the debate on this bill, but 
not a word was said by the gentleman about the friendship 
we owe to Japan and about the great diplomatic situation we 
might create. Oh, no. But when he ate White House food 
he learned something about the diplomatie situation. [Ap- 

luuse.] 
i The SPEAKER. Tlie time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Kansas is recognized 
for three minutes. : 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
in my judgment the proposition before the House is plain and 
not at all complicated. The Congress has decided that we will 
have Japanese exclusion, but our relations with Japan have 
not been the same as they have been with other countries. 
For instance, we objected to Japanese immigration when we 
had an open door for Italy; so we had, it seems, an arrangement 
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which would preclude Japanese from coming to this country. 
That has been called the gentlemen’s agreement,” by which 
we have had a very limited Japanese immigration into the 
country. 

The bill as introduced would not have taken effect for several 
months, but it has taken so long for its consideration that if we 
had July 1 as the date when it becomes effective that will abro- 
gate the gentlemen's agreement rather abruptly. 

The Secretary of State and the Executive, having to deal 
with a foreign power, have said they thought it would be fair 
to defer the taking effect o a law supplanting the gentlemen's 
agréement until March 1, 1925; that we treat Japan in a fair 
way, and call upon them for a meeting, not to make a treaty 
but to abrogate the agreement. There is nothing complicated 
in that proposition. 

Three classes are opposing the adoption of this conference 
report. First, and the most enthusiastic, the gentlemen who 
are against any immigration law; second, some Members from 


the west coast who are prejudiced whenever the word“ Japan“ 


is mentioned; and, third, those ill-advised people who think 
they can get something on Calvin Coolidge by turning down 
this report. That is the proposition. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] You can laugh all you want to, but that is true, 
and you are trying to drag this into politics to that extent. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; not under the circumstances, Let me 
suggest further that no Member of this House has a right to 
vote against this conference report and claim he is friendly to 
a law regulating immigration. [Laughter.] I do not under- 
stand that there ought to be any objection to the few kind re- 
marks I am making going into the Recorp. It has been sug- 
gested that Calvin Coolidge could not have carried California 
if it had not been for the people thinking he was for Japanese 
exclusion, and I think the morning paper had that thing about 
right. There is nobody in the United States against Coolidge 
but Hira JouNnson, and Hiram ought to find it out some time. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from Kansas has 
expired. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the one minute to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, the original request of 
the Secretary of State that Congress waive its right to settle 
the Japanese immigration question and authorize the Secretary 
of State to adjust the matter by treaty had some merit. That 
suggestion at least had the merit of furnishing substantial 
grounds for mollifying the feeling of Japan. If the United 
States committed itself to a Japanese immigration policy by a 
plan which could be established only with the consent of Japan, 
no doubt it would temporarily appease that country. A plan 
even so unworthy of an American Congress would at least have 
the poor merit of temporarily appeasing that nation, to whom 
we would have assigned a function of the American Congress. 

But the plan now before us is devoid of even the poor merit 
of the plan first suggested. It is now proposed that we postpone 
Japanese exclusion until March 1, 1925; that we request the 
President to negotiate with Japan in relation to our immigra- 
tion question. It Is claimed that the object of the proposed 
negotiations is to abrogate the so-called gentlemen’s agree- 
ment. That agreement is void. It was entered into without 
authority. Japan knows and everybody else knows it was never 
binding upon either party, because not entered into by persons 
having authority to make it or according to the requirements of 
our Constitution. 

Congress can not perform its duty, it can not preserve its self- 
respect, if it ratifies that void agreement, made without au- 
thority, and the terms of which are still unknown to the Ameri- 
ean people. Shall we solemnly request the President of the 
United States to conduct negotiations for the purpose of abro- 
gating a void agreement, the terms of which haye never been 
exposed to the light of day? 

Immigration is the domestic problem of America. For one, 
I shall not be responsible for a course of action that concedes 
to any nation the right of being party to the settlement of our 
immigration problems. 

It is declared that the failure to adopt the provision in ques- 
tion will hurt the feelings of Japan and largely undo the good 
feeling and friendly relations created by the disarmament con- 
ference. This contention suggests the importance of dealing 
candidly and fairly with our international problems. 

We entered into a conference with Japan, admittedly for the 
purpose of settling causes of irritation and dispute and pro- 
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moting peaceful relations founded on understanding. Every- 
body in America knew ; everybody in Japan knew; every intelli- 
gent man in the world knew, that the most irritating question 
between the United States and Japan was the question of immi- 
gration, In the disarmament conference, we lacked candor; 
we lacked courage. Instead of settling, or attempting to settle, 
the primary source of irritation between these two countries, we 
evaded the question. We ignored the one question the settle- 
ment of which, above all others, was essential to the peace 
and understanding of these two nations. We contented our- 
selves by confining the agreement to questions of little gon- 
troversial importance between this country and Japan. We 
looked the other way and declared our problems settled. 

The same sort of diplomacy, the diplomacy of evasion, of 
expediency, of temporary convenience, is to-day dictating the 
policy in reference to this bill. Shall we be candid, courageous, 
and fair, adopt a policy that will be the definite final policy of 
America, or shall we shift, evade, promote the continuation of 
the irritation between these two nations and postpone until 
some more unfortunate day the time when this great question 
shali be settled? 

I believe in settling the question now, courageously, candidly, 
honestly, not in hate for Japan but in justice to America and 
her future. 

I do not concede that this provision could ever be adopted as 
the deliberate judgment of this House, We invite the President 
of the United States to negotiate a treaty with Japan. For 
what? To make a new law, or change the law that Congress 
shall this day adopt, in reference to immigration from Japan? 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] says “no.” If you 
agree with his “no,” then you have reduced this proposition to 
an absolute absurdity. The only reason then advanced for ne- 
gotiating this treaty with Japan is to mollify her feelings. 
Such an argument is a reflection upon the intelligence of Japan. 
[Applause.] 

Is the pride, the spirit, and intelligence of Japan so dull that 
she will be appeased by inviting her to negotiate the abrogation 
of an agreement we have already abrogated? Is such an invi- 
tation a peace offering? Does it indicate good will, consid- 
eration, or respect? Would it not be trifling with a great 
nation? By this very bill you adopt a policy of Japanese exclu- 
sion to go into effect on the Ist day of next March. Then you 
propose to mollify the feelings of the people of Japan by invit- 
ing them to help determine the policy you have already adopted. 
[Applause.]} 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same re- 
quest. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. LEA], | 
the gentleman from California [Mr. LINERERGER], and the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois [Mr. Sapara] ask unanimous consent to | 
revise and extend their remarks in the Record. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Trncuer] has made the startling discovery that 
gentlemen who are opposed to a bill vote against it. I am 
going to vote against this conference report, and I will say to 
the Committee on Immigration that in their eagerness to 
write an immigration bill, instead of basing it on logie and 
the economic condition of the country, you have based it on 
passion, religious hatred, and racial prejudices, and you have 
gotten yourselves so balled up you will not be able to get out 
of your difficulties. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That makes the gentleman 
happy, does it not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It makes me happy because I am one 
who still has a heart. and I am not ashamed to say it. When 
you wrote your report the ehairman of the committee knows 
that he put all the hatred he could in it, and because Japan 
peeped you crawled. [Applause.] But when little Rumania 
protested, you did not say a word. My advice to Rumania is 
to go down to J. P. Morgan and negotiate a loan, and then, 
perhaps, when Rumania protests you will heed. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, the suggestion was made and the offer was made 
to study this immigration problem carefully, to appoint a com- 
mission to ascertain the economic needs of the country, the 
labor and social conditions, and to write your bill accordingly, 
but you refused to do that. We were willing to go with you to 


any length on restriction that the requirements of the country 
needed. 


We were charged on the floor of this House with desiring 
to have the doors wide open. Such is not fhe case. My opposi- 
tion to the bill was purely to provide against the vicious in- 
tentional discriminations. These discriminations were not de- 
nied. A reading of the debate on the floor of this House proves 
beyond a doubt that the mathematics of the bill were worked 
out in order to discriminate against certain races. We were 
willing to go along with the committee on any percentage that 
would meet the economie condition in the country, always bear- 
ing in mind the necessity of assimilation, but you refused to do 
it. Gentlemen, you will recall that every humane amendment 
that was offered on the floor of the House was ruthlessly voted 
down. You come before us now with the bill not strengthened, 
but hardened; not made better, but worse. Even the relative 
provision which was in the House bill is now taken out and 
you leave an extra quota provision only for the wives of Ameri- 
can citizens. How can this wife get over here? Judges now 
are refusing naturalization to applicants until their wives 
arrive, on the ground that perhaps their wives may not be 
eligible to admission, and they say they do not want to divide 
a family. That is growing to be the practice. You will recall 
that when this bill was being sponsored on the floor of this 
House you made a personal appeal through the Representatives 
of the Pacific coast. You took pride in it, you boasted of it, 
that finally a provision was written into the immigration law 
that would permanently stop the entrance of Asiaties. Now 
you find opposition from the very Members from whom you 
sought and received suppo 

I am going to vote for a motion to recommit. I am going 
to vote to send this bill back to conference. I will vote for 
anything which will compel the authors and sponsors of this 
bill to take time to deliberate, to consider, to study, and to 
bring in a bill in this House that the American people need not 
be ashamed of. I still believe that if this House desires to limit 
immigration on a quota basis that the quota should be one that 
is fair and impartial to all. I believe that it is proper at this 
time to ask the conferees to reconsider the humane provisions 
offered and to reinstate in the bill the provision permitting 
the entrance outside of the quota of wives, mothers, fathers, 
and children of residents. It seems to me that when an alien 
has arrived in this country and is making good and we know 
of his good character and his devotion to his new country it is 
not asking too much that he may have an opportunity to send 
for his immediate blood relatives. 

I can understand the embarrassing situation in which the 


President of the United States finds himself; but the time to 


confer with the Committee on Immigration was before the bill 
was written and not now, and I submit, gentlemen, that if 
changes are to be made, then changes should be made along 
the line, and perhaps eventually a fair immigration bill may be 
written. 

I am not deceiving myself one bit on the situation, I realize 
that the situation to-day will make a queer alignment. I appre- 


| ciate that some of the gentlemen who are voting to recommit 
| this bill are extreme restrictionists and would vote for any kind 


of a restriction bill. It is proper that we take advantage of the 
parliamentary situation and as a protest to the ruthlessness 
of the committee in ignoring, I might say, sneering at every 
amendment offered and voting down every suggestion, that now 
the bill be sent back and that they give it the careful study 
that should have been given when the bill was written. Les, 
gentlemen, I repeat, had there been less hate and less prejudice, 
more logic and more kindliness, you would not find your- 
selves in this present plight, I shall vote to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the works of 
Edmund Burke abound in many wise and terse sayings, but 
the designers of his monument, set up here in Washington at 
Twelfth Street and Massachusetts Avenue, preferred this one 
maxim, among them all, to adorn its pedestal: “ Magnanimity 
in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom.” 

We have come now to a pass in the deliberations of this body 
where, waiving all partisanship aside, we can confirm and re- 
alize the truth of that maxim, The issue before us, however, 
does not call for magnanimity so much as politeness. Nations 
must be decent as well as men. 

There are times when political minorities can be magnani- 
mous, and this is such a time. I am not going to attack the 
President. On the contrary, I must say that I approve of his 
stand for wisdom and magnanimity and true statesmanship at 
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this moment, which may prove to be a turning point in our his- 
tory. I realize the fascination in the idea of worrying the 
majority, but in matterseof international moment a minority 
should rise aboye so mean a plane. 

The temptation is also attractive to those who fought the 
bill as a whole to refuse the Prestdent’s request, reject the 
conferees’ amendment, and thus challenge the President to veto 
the measure. This would be a futile gesture, from which the 
opponents of the measure can hope to obtain only a temporary 
respite. Everyone knows that those who dangle this alluring 
prospect as a bait have their minds set on passing the bill, in 
such an eventuality, over the President's veto. In short, the 
opponents of the bill are asked to form a vain and purposeless 
alliance, justifiable neither in good morality nor in practical 
results. The President is to be commended, however much 
certain gentlemen in this House may take his rebuke to heart. 
We had no right, under the Constitution, to pass a measure 
so despicable and thoughtless, involving us, as it will, in inter- 
national controversies, without giving the President an oppor- 
tunity to exercise his treaty-making power under the Consti- 
tution. 

This sectio —12b in the House bill and 13c in the Senate 
amended bill—should neyer haye been written. It was a piece 
of futile meddlesomeness. The subject shonld have been left 
in the hands of the treaty-making power. But,“ they say, 
“the agreement of 1907 has not been lived up to.“ If that were 
true, the answer is, “So will your statute be evaded. If a 
treaty can not be written strong enough to prevent evasion, 
how can you get better results from a statute?” 

But the fact is that if more Japs come into our country 
than the quota agreed on, it is not with the consent or con- 
nivance of the Japanese Government. They slip over the 
border, and they would continue to do that, treaty or no treaty, 
statute or no statute. 

As to Japan seeking to éolonize America, no matterewith 
what appearance of authority this charge may be advanced, I 
can not believe that any nation can be anxious to lose any 
material part of its wealth—and what greater asset can a 
nation- have than its human assets, its producers? 

We know this, that the Ameritan idea from the beginning has 
been that increase of population means an increase in the 
instrumentalities of production. And we would not look with 
approval upon any migratory movement which would tend to 
diminish our own population. 

In fact, our chief boast has been our phenomenal increase in 
population and wealth. Do you suppose that the real psychol- 
ogy of other nations is different? A diminution of their popu- 
lation is just as serious a loss as it would be with us. 

If there were not such a rumpus raised about exclusion, I 
do not think there is a country in the world that would be a 
bit concerned if we stopped immigration altogether; on the 
contrary, I think that they would be at heart glad to find a a 
tempting field of immigration eliminated, so that they could | 
keep their people, their wealth producers, at home. | 

Of course, when publicity is given tò the fact that our pro- | 
posed law contempaltes invidious distinctions between races, | 
from that moment race pride is aroused and concern for their | 


own increase of population is forgotten. 
WHEN IMMIGRATION IS NOT A DOMESTIC QUESTION | 

We have heard emphasized throughout this debate that immi- 
gration is a domestic question. So it is a domestic question— | 
until you begin to discriminate among nations. If your law | 
applies to all alike, you can make any limitations or restrictions | 
you desire, but the moment you begin to discriminate, then it 
rises to the level of an international question. | 

Our fundamental right to keep immigration as a purely 
domestic question is incontestable, But our tariff is also a 
domestie question. There is no doubt we can fix any rate we 
please on imports. But suppose we should attempt to put in 
force discriminating rates favoring some nations and unfavor- | 
able to others. Is it not clear that our action would imme- | 
diately involve us in international controversies? i 

It is a fundamental maxim of international law that all | 
nations are entitled to equality of rights and privileges in 
commercial intercourse. Discriminating duties against the 
products of one nation in favor of others are necessarily ta- 
booed, and any departure from that principle gives just cause 
for protest aud complaint, and that, too, independent of any 
treaty we may have containing the most-favored-nation clause, 
This rests upon the primitive principle of natural justice under- 
lying all international relations. 

If it has application, as we must admit, to the products of 
nations, how much more must it apply to the flesh and blood 
of races? A nation can rightly protest against a tariff dis- 
crimination against its products. Is it not natural that it 


should feel even more deeply aggrieved when that discrimina- 
tion is applied to its sons and daughters, particularly when 
that discrimination manifestly carries with it the implication 
of racial inferiority? 

THE RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP 


The right of citizenship is a different matter. All nations 
have the right to regulate the conditions under which the fran- 
chise is granted and, so long as fundamental differences of races 
exist, each nation has the right to confine its citizenship, and 
even its population, within certain racial limits. This may be 
done without any imputation of inferiority, for, in truth, in- 
feriority is a relative term involving many intricate factors of 
comparison. 

EXCLUSION A DIPLOMATIC QUESTION 

The question of exclusion, on the contrary, should be handled 
diplomatically by conference and treaty—neyer by a statutory 
enactment, with all its implications of racial inferiority pub- 
lished to the world. A statute is unilateral; it is what we say 
without compromise, delicacy, or mitigation. A treaty is bilat- 
eral; implies agreement, harmony, and mutual understanding. 
The burden of exclusion is put on the other party, and as the re- 
tention of a nation’s nationals is a fundamental factor in its 
growth and prosperity, the preamble of such a treaty can very 
well say: 

“The Government of „being desirous of conserving its 
productive foree and preventing the depletion of its popula- 
tion by immoderate immigration, and the United States being 
desirous of respecting and upholding the aims of a friendly 
power in its control of emigration, do hereby agree that the 
Government of shall confine the issuance of visas for 
immigration to the United States of 
and so forth. 

We are in this quandary to-day because the Immigration 
Committee exceeded its authority and meddled with the execu- 


persons each year,” 


| tive functions of this Government, undertaking to abrogate a 


treaty without authority of law or precedent. Now they have 
to crawl, but I am glad to see that they have the courage to do 
it, and I am going to try to help them out of their embarrass- 


ment. 


I have much to say upon this subject, Mr. Speaker, and I 
ask at this moment for leave to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Please do not misunderstand me. I am not 
in favor of admitting the Japanese to citizenship. Neither 
am I attached to the notion that they ought to be admitted 
under the quota. But that, I submit, would have been a simpler 
and less objectionable method of limiting their immigration 
than the expedient adopted in this bill of excluding them 
altogether. 

If they had been put on the same plane as other nation- 
alities and had been subjected to the restraints of the quota, 
the number admissible each year would have been so incon- 
siderable as to be negligible. 

THE GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT 


The proponents of Japanese exclusion have set up a straw 
man against which to hurl their thunderbolts. Those who have 
argued for moderation concede, as I concede, that the Pacific 
States should have the right to guard against submersion by 
unassimilable races. We are in perfect harmony with them 
on that proposition. We do not want to open the doors any 
wider than they are. We would even be content to have them 
closed entirely, but we do not want to see the doors slammed 
in the face of an honorable, highly civilized, and courtcous 
race of people without warning or explanation, We owe that, 
T should think, to our own self-respect, as well as to theirs. 

We have a treaty with them, or what is tantamount to a 
treaty, entered into, if you please, by President Roosevelt. and 
no one will dare assert that he was a mollycoddle. If that 
arrangement does not work satisfactorily, the proper course 
to pursue is to request the treaty-making power of the Govern- 
ment, under our Constitution, to secure its abrogation. It is 
hardly polite to throw it into the scrap heap—as this bill did 
before it was amended in conference—without a word of 
Warning. i 

The amendment put in the bill in conference is perfectly 
sane, polite, and proper. I can not see the wisdom of laying 
the foundation for racial animosities which are bound to con- 
tinue for generations and menace our posterity with continual 
rumors and threats of war. 

MUNITION MAKERS ONLY ONES TO BE BENEFITED 

No one is going to be benefited by this ruthless abrogation of 

the “ gentlemen’s agreement“ with Japan but munition makers, 
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armor-plate concerns, shipbuilders, airplane manufacturers, 
war financiers, and war profiteers. Their stock in trade is war 
and the rumor of wars. We are foolishly playing into the 
hands of a pack of unmitigated rascals, 

It is rather an odd coincidence that the Admiral Coontz 
“ Revelations” as to the alleged inferiority of our Navy should 
come just at the moment when the Japanese question happens 
to be before Congress, If they are true their promulgation 
would be particularly inauspicious just at the moment that we 
were preparing to slap Japan in the face, and their publication 
at this time shows conclusively that they are not true, They 
will have accomplished their purpose if they stimulate another 
feverish return of war preparations. We can offset them and 
block the war speculators by helping the President to conduct 
the foreign relations of this Government with courtesy and 
wisdom. 

No matter what I think of the bill as a whole, I believe it to 
be my duty as an American to support the limitation put in it 
at the instance of the President. In recommending that limi- 
tation he is acting as the President of the United States—and all 
the circumstances support the presumption that he is acting for 
the welfare of the entire country. He is entitled to our support 
irrespective of party, and I intend to uphold him by my voice 
and vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I yield four 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. VAILE]. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure our friends from Cali- 
fornia who have been stirring up all this opposition to this 
conference report because they do not get it just exactly the 
way they want it, what they have been asking for for 14 years, 
and what we are ready to hand them now—I am sure they 
must be very much gratified to have the support of everybody 
who is opposed to any restriction of immigration at all. It 
certainly should be a sõurce of pride to them that they may 
succeed in defeating the whole cause of restrictive immigration 
by sending back this bill because they do not get it exactly as 
they want it. 

Let us consider this geMtlemen’s agreement for a minute, It 
is an old sore. The gentlemen's agreement never should have 
been executed. I agree with all that has been said to that 
effect, It is an Executive agreement, never ratified by the Sen- 
ate. You can not find out what it is to-day. If you call up the 
office of the Secretary of Labor, who is charged with enforcing 
it, you can not find out; but nevertheless that agreement does 
exist. 

It has been recognized by our own statutes, it was recognized 
by the immigration act of 1921, in which we made an exception 
for treaties or agreements relating solely to immigration. It 
was recognized by an addendum to the treaty of 1911 we made 
with Japan, It has been recognized by Japan, and all that is 
“asked now is that the Executive shall be given an opportunity 
to abrogate it. All that we say is that it is going to be abro- 
gated; it is abrogated to take effect on March 1, 1925, and, 
Mr. President, if you wish to proceed to abrogate it before 
that time by Executive action, all the more power to your 
arm; but whether you succeed or not, it is going to be a thing 
of the past on March 1, 1925. 

Let me call attention of Members of the House on this side, 
gentlemen who in every campaign recently have been denounc- 
ing the Republicans because we have been as you would say 
not sufficiently warm in our adyocacy of some international 
schemes of peace, proposed by the last Democratie President, 
you surely should not object to our giving the President the 
first opportunity to handle an international situation on a basis 
of peace and good will when we fix a time limit beyond which 
the objectionable thing shall not in any event endure, 

The great President, elected by your own party, Mr. Wilson, 
availed himself of this gentlemen’s agreement which we con- 
cede should be abrogated, but which you will not. even give 
a Republican President time to abrogate. 

President Wilson sent Mr. Bryan to California to impress 
the California people with the right of Japan under the alleged 
gentlemen’s agreement. 

That is the peculiar situation in which we find ourselves 
with Japan. All we ask you to do is to be reasonable. We 
are giving you exactly what you want, and when we give it to 
you the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] can go back 
and say “I have won the fight I have been engaged in for 
17 years”; but if you kick it over, the fault will not be ours. 
The fault will lie with the gentlemen who refused to take what 
they wanted because they could not get it in just their own 
way. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatty]. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, the gentleman who just concluded, the gentleman 
from Colorado, stated that the gentlemen's agreement seeking to 
regulate Japanese immigration ought never to have been made 
by the President and that nobody now knows what it means 
or of what it consists, but concluded with a plea that this 
House, not knowing what the agreement is, an agreement that 
ought never to have been embraced, recognize by statute that 
such agreement exists, and that Congress should ask the Presi- 
dent to enter into negotiations with the Japanese Government 
to abrogate it, 

When you say “negotiate with Japan” you imply that Japan 
has the right to abrogate or refuse to abrogate; negotiation 
means mutual dealing back and forth. The Congress has 
power to exclude Japanese immigration and I favor the ex- 
ercise of that power by this Congress. 

Gentlemen of the House, I hope I may speak to-day with- 
out any bint of partisanship. This is a time for a Representa- 
tive in the American Congress to speak as an American who 
respects the Constitution of his country and as a Represeuta- 
tive who is willing, without.shirking, to perform his duty under it. 
The issue is not simply the exclusion of a few hundreds or 
thousands of Japanese; the question is, shall the Congress 
perform the duties committed to it or surrender its powers to 
the President? 

Gentlemen say that the gentlemen's agreement ought never 
to have been made. Why? Because it was an unauthorized 
act of the Executive and invaded the constitutional powers 
of Congress to regulate the domestic question of immigration. 
If that agreement ought never to have been entered into it 
ought to be terminated, not on the Ist of July, 1925, but it ought 
to be terminated now. [Applause.] 

The fundamental objection to the statute as proposed by 
the committee is that it involves the abdication by this House 
of its constitutional power to legislate on the subject of 
Japanese exclusion and evidences a lack of desire to act by 
requesting the President to perform a function that we should 
ourselves perform. The Constitution was not made fer fair 
weather alone. Most any form of government can protect 
the citizen when there is no turmoil and no strain, but the 
Constitution was made for times of stress and storms, It was 
not meant that the House of Representatives in the exercise 
of its constitutional powers should tremble and quiver when 
some question that is solemn and serious is presented for our 
deliberation. It was not intended that at such a time we should 
delegate our authority to the Executive. To-day, moved 
neither by passion nor prejudice, driven neither by fear nor 
threat as to the consequences which may follow our actions, 
this House ought to register now what it has already said was 
its solemn and sober judgment on this question. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I have always found 
that in dealing with public as well as with private affairs it 
pays to be polite. This is a case in point. Shall we accomplish 
what we are seeking to accomplish gracefully, or shall we ac- 
complish it ungracefully? Shall we do this thing politely or 
impolitely? That is this whole question. The executive de- 
partment whose duty it is to administer our international 
affairs informs us that a great and friendly power has expressed 
eoncern if not resentment at the methods by which we do 
this thing which most of us agree should be done. Why should 
we imperil our friendship with a great and friendly nation? 
That she is great, no one doubts; that she is friendly has been 
proven in the past, and particularly during the Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments. That she is valuable as a friend, 
by the same token, it stands to reason she might be dangerous 
as an enemy. Why imperil our friendship? You gentlemen 
from the Pacific coast have won your years’ long fight for the 
exclusion of certain immigration. It detracts nothing from 
your victory if you postpone its taking effect within a reason- 
able time. As a mutter of fact, you are postponing it in this 
conference report for no longer a time than was intended when 
this bill was first considered. Why then shall we imperil the 
success of the restriction of immigration? The country is in 
favor of immigration restriction, and to vote against this con- 
ference report makes a vote against the restriction ef immigra- 
tion. [Applause.] There are many gentlemen in this House 
who are in favor of leaving the doors against immigration 
wide open, and are willing to form any sort of a combination, 
no matter what, to bring it about. 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; I will not. We favor immigration 
restriction. Why imperil the success of the cause to which 
most of us are devoted? Let us stand firm and the victory is 
ours. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I 
merely say that there is nothing to this charge which has been 
printed and sent in by telegraph that hundreds of Japanese 
may come in before March 1; nothing whatever. On the ordi- 
nary ship it takes about 17 days to come from Japan. Several 
hundred have hastened back in the last few days to try and 
get wives so as to get here by July 1. On July 1 Japan will 
go on a quota for eight months. That is all there is to that. 

Next, I believe I have had something to do with the building 
up of this bill. For five solid years I have been chairman of 
this committee and at work on what is now this bill, For the 
last couple of years I have tried to find words by which we, 
the committee and the House, might direct the President to do 
away with this so-called treaty or agreement, and we did not 
want to use the positive direction and we did not want to use 
the word“ treaty ” or even “agreement.” That was one trouble 
for the committee; that was one trouble for me as chairman. 
When the President himself suggested the words, how could I 
refuse to accept them when I myself had sought a way to 
find them? Many things are happening in the Far East and 
in Russia. Need I say more? I ask you to support the con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. SABATH rose. 

The SPEAKER. Who is the senior member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SABATH. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Tllinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit, which I send.to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Motion to recommit by Mr. SABATH : Mr. Speaker, I move to recom- 
mit the report to the committee of conference. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on that I move the pre- 
yious question. . 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, If the previous question should 
be voted down, would it then be in order to offer an amendment 
to the motion to recommit? ' 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not need to inform the gen- 
tleman as to the correctness. of that statement. The question 
is on ordering the previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. ; g 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee) there were—ayes 114, noes 159. 

So the previous question was rejected. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 


in the nature of a substitute to the motion to recommit, which I 
send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. RAKER: moves to recommit the bill to the committee of confer- 
ence with instructions on the part of the House not to agree to the 
proviso reported in the bill submitted by the conference committee, 
beginning in line 2, page 24, and reading as follows: That this sub- 
division shall not take effect as to exclusion until March 1, 1925, 
before which time the President is requested to negotiate with the 
Japanese Government in relation to the abrogation of the present 
arrangement on this subject,” 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, on that amendment I move the 
previous question, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr, Speaker, I make the point 
of order against the amendment to the motion to recommit 
that is proposed by the amendment that it is not a proper 
motion to recommit to the conferees. The situation is this: 
The House passed a bill. The bill went to the Senate, and the 
Senate struck out all of the House bill and wrote an entirely 
new bill. We disagreed to that Senate amendment, which was 
an entirely new bill, and asked for a conference, which was 
agreed to. They went to conference. The conferees on the 
part of the House receded from their disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendment, which was an entire Dill, and agreed to an 


amendment, which was an entirely new bill. A motion now to 
recommit again. to the conferees is a different question than a 
motion to recommit to a committee of the House, because the 
House has complete authority and can direct a committee to do 
anything that it desires, but when we are instructing the con- 
ferees appainted by the House we can only instruct those con- 
ferees to do what they have the power to do and what they may 


do. The conferees appointed by this House can do but one 
thing. They can recede from their disagreement to the Senate 
amendment and agree to it. They can not agree to it with an 
amendment, because the Senate conferees might not agree to 
that. They can only do one of two things—disagree to the 
Senate amendment or agree to it with an amendment. When a 
bill is brought back here and a Senate amendment to the bill is 
submitted to the House, we very frequently recede from. our 
disagreement. When the report from the conferees comes back 
we can not instruct our conferees to go back there and agree to 
an amendment which the Senate conferees may or may not 
agree to. We have not any power to give such instruction to 
our conferees. In other words, Mr. Speaker, if this motion to 
recommit is in order, we have not the right to tell our conferees 
what amendment they may write onto a Senate amendment. 
We have not any such power. It never has been done so far as 
a conference report is concerned. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, TILSON. In what way does the motion to recommit 
offered by the gentleman from California take the place of the 
one offered by the gentleman from WUlinois? 

The SPEAKER, It is offered aS an amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. As an amendment to it? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr, TILSON. Does it so state in the amendment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Offered as a substitute, 

Mr, TILSON. It is a substitute for the other? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Tennessee, 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
that it would be going a long way from the particular parlia- 
mentary situation which exists to say that this matter has 
passed wholly from the conferees of the House of Representa- 
tives so long as the committee on eonference—— 

The SPEAKER. That is not the trouble in the mind of the 
Chair. Of course, by proper amendment the result could be 
reached, but the point made by the gentleman from Indiana 
was that this instructed the conferees not to agree to a pro- 
viso. Now they have either got to disagree to the whole or 
agree with an amendment. And they can not disagree to. the 
proviso, it seems to the Chair. However, the Chair will hear 
argument on that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course the 
proviso was not put on in the Senate, That is part of the con- 
ference report, 

The SPEAKER. Exactly. : 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. If the conferees are, in- 
structed not to agree to the proviso, the matter is then open 
between the Senate provision and the House provision. The 
whole matter was thrown open when the conferees met and it 
will open it up again. i TA 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. You. have another section of 
the bill that takes care of it. f N 

Mr. LON GWORTH. What will be the effect of it, in the gen- 
tleman’s opinion, if the conferees did ; what would 
happen? TES, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know what the Senate 
would do, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What would be the condition in the con- 
ference? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the conferees disagreed? 

Mr. LONGWOBIM. If the House refused to agree to this 
proviso? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The effect would be for the 
time being to be out of conference so far as the House is con- 
cerned ; but they would go back into conference again, I assume, 
and if they did not I assume the House would have a way to 
provide conferees who would go. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. In case this instruction be 
given and the other body has not acted on the conference report 
at all and we should ask for another conference would the other 
body act on the conference report before they acted on this? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That question would not be 
material. 

The SPEAKER. The only question is whether the gentleman 
has taken the right way to obtain the end at which he aims. 
The Chair will hear argument. 
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Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I am not familiar exactly with 
the way the motion to recommit is written, but the whole 
matter seems to me to resolve itself into this simple proposition : 
The Senate struck out all after the enacting clause of the 
House bill dealing with the restriction of immigration and sub- 
stituted an entirely new text as one amendment. Of course, 
a great part of the text was the same as the House bill. But 
the whole subject matter was in conference between the con- 
ferees. Now, under the rules of the House, where the con- 
ferees have met under this condition they were authorized to 
inject new matter that is germane as the Speaker, in my judg- 
ment, correctly ruled this morning. The conferees met on that 
amendment, they reached a complete agreement, and that was 
embodied in this conference report which is now up for con- 
sideration. Now, under the rules of the House, when either 
one of the bodies—the House or Senate—acts on a conference 
report, that discharges the conferees, and a motion to recom- 
mit to the conferees would not be in order, but until one of the 
bodies acts on a conference report the conferees are still in 
existence and it is in order to move to recommit to them. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly; there is no question about that. 

Mr. CRISP. While the House can not instruct the Senate 
conferees, the House can instruct its own conferees, who are 
its agents. 

The SPEAKER, Of course. 

Mr. CRISP. And, as I understand this amendment, it is to 
recommit the conference report to the conferees with instruc- 
tion to the House conferees that in the future conference they 
must not agree to the provision set out in the amendment. 
Now, if it goes back to conference and the conferees can not 
agree, and nothing else is done, that ends the legislation. It 
does not come back for further consideration. It seems to me 
clear under those conditions the House can instruct its own 
conferees that in a further conference not to agree to any 
provision in a new conference report containing the provision 
set out in the motion to recommit, which they are instructed 
not to agree to. 

The SPEAKER. There is no doubt that the House has a 
perfect right to instruct the House conferees, but the tech- 
nical point of order is made whether the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RaK RI has gone about it in the right way. 
The impression of the Chair is that the point is good. This 
proviso is just one part of the general conference report, and 
why should they not be instructed—if in a further conference 
with the Senate conferees they agree at all—to agree to an 
amendment striking out that proviso? Something of that 
kind, in the Chair's opinion, would be a proper motion. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, if the whole matter is before 
the conferees, is it not proper for the House to leave to the 
discretion of the conferees the rest of it, but to bind them 
as to that one provision, that in the further conference they 
can not agree to that particular proposition? That is the way 
it seems to me. 

The SPEAKER. Inasmuch as it is purely technical and 
easily reached the Chair would take the chance that the con- 
ferees will be able to act in accordance with the will of the 
House, and overrules the point of order, The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RAKER. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House was dividing, when— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. As many as favor the amendment wil, 
when their names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed 
will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 189, nays 174, 
not voting 69, as follows: 


YEAS—189 
Aberneth Blanton Carew Davey 
Allen 7 Bloom Carter Davis, Tenn. 
Allgood Bowling y Deal 
Almon Box Celler Dickinson, Mo. 
Arnold Boylan Clancy Dickstein 
Aswell Brand, Ga. Cleary Doughton 
Ayres Briggs Collier Dowell 
Bankhead Browne, N. J. Collins Doyle 
Barbour Browning Connally, Tex. Drewry 
Barkley Buchanan Connery Driver 
Beck Bulwinkle Cook Eagan 
Bell usby Crisp Evans, Mont. 
er Byrns, Tenn. Croll Fairchild 

Black, N. X. Cable Cullen Fa vrot 

ck, Tex. Cannon Fisher 


— 


Gardner, Ind. 
arner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 


ue 
Glatfelter 
Goldsborough 
Greenwood 


Hooker 

Howard, Nebr. 

Hudspeth 

Hull, Tenn. 

Humphreys 

James 

Jeffers 

Johnson, Tex. 

Johnson, W. Va. 
ones 


yce 
Brand, Ohio 
Britten 


Christopherson 
Clague 


Andrew 
Bacharach 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Canfield 
Clark, Fla. 
Cole, Ohio 
Connolly. Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Curr 


Gilbert 
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Kerr Minahan 
Kincheloe Mooney 
Kindred Moore, Ga 
Knutson Morehead 
unz orrow 
LaGuardia Nolan 
bam O'Connell, N. Y. 
Lankford O'Connell, R. J. 
n, Ga. O'Sullivan 
0 Oldfield 
Lea, Calif. Oliver, Ala. 
„Ga. Oliver, N. X. 
Lindsay Parks, Ark. 
Lineberger Peery 
Linthicum Pou 
7 ral, 
wrey uayle 
Lozier Quin 
zyon Ragon 
eClintie Rainey 
McDufiie Raker 
McKeown n 
McReynolds Rathbone 
eSwain Rayburn 
McSweene: Richards 
MacLafferty Romjue 
or, III. Rubey 
or, Mo Salmon 
Mansfield Sanders, Tex. 
Martin Sandlin 
Mead Schall 
Miller, Wash. Shalienberger 
gan Sherwood 
NAYS—174 
sh cLeod 
Fleetwood MacGregor 
Foster adden 
Frear Magee, N. X. 
Freeman Magee, Pa. 
French Manlove 
Frothingham Mapes 
Fuller Merritt 
Gibson Michaelson 
Gifford Michener 
Graham, III. Mills 
Green, lowa Moore, III. 
e oore, Ohio 
ardy Moore, Va 
Hawes Moores, Ind. 
Hawley Morgan 
Hersey Mudd 
Hickey Murphy 
Hill, Md. Nelson, Me. 
Hoch Nelson, k 
Holada Newton, Minn. 
Huddleston Newton, Mo. 
Hudson O'Connor, La. 
Hull. Iowa Paige 
Hull, Morton D. Parker 
Johnson, S. Dak. Patterson 
Johnson, Wash. Perkins 
earns Perlman 
Kelly Phillips 
Kendall Porter 
Ketcham Purnell 
King Ramseyer 
meer. eece 
Kva Reed. N. Y 
Lampert Roach 
Larson, Minn. Robinson, Iowa 
Leatherwood Robsion, Ky. 
Leavitt Rogers, Mass. 
Little Sabath 
Longworth Sanders, Ind. 
Luce Schafer 
McKenzie Schneider 
McLaughlin, Mich. Scott 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Shreve 
NOT VOTING—69 
Graham, Pa. Morin 
Greene, Mass. Morris 
Griest "Brien 
Haugen O'Connor, N. Y. 
Howard, Okla. Park, Ga. 
Hull, William E. Peavey 
Jacobstein Ransle, 
Johnson, Ky. Reed, Ark. 
Kahn eed, W. V. 
Kess Reid, III. 
Kurtz Rogers. N. H. 
Langley Rosenbloom 
Lehlbach Rouse 
si Sanders, N. Y. 
McFadden Sears, Fla. 
McNulty Sears, Nebr, 
Miller, III Seger 
Montague Stalker 
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Sites 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 
wank 


gu 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas, Ky. 
Thomas, Okla. 
man 
Tucker 
Underwood 
Upshaw 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Wefald 
Weller 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss, 


Woodrum 
Wright 


Simmons 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Snell 


Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
o 
Wainwright 
an 


Williams, Tex. 

inter 
Wurzbach 
Yates 


So the amendment to the motion to recommit was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following, pairs: 


On this vote: 


Ar. Kahn (for) with Mr. Funk (against). 
Mr. Curry (for) with Mr. Andrew (against). 
Mr. Tydings (for) with Mr. Kurtz (Against). 
Mr. Peavey (for) with Mr. Griest (against). 
Mr. O'Connor of New York (for) with Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania 


(a 


{a 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Gilbert. 


nst). 
. 5 of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts 


Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Williams of Texas. 


Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Rouse, 
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Mr. Lehlbach with Mr, og eg of Kentucky, 


urzbach, with Mr, 
Mr, McFadden With Mr. Ta ylor of Colorado, 
Mr. Morin with Mr. — 
„Seger with Mr. 
Ir. Ransley with Mr. Bion 


Mr. Miller of atek with tn tr Reed of Arkansas, 


Mr. Welsh fer Mr. of South Carolina. 
Mr. Sweope with Air. 
Mr. Reid of Tillnots with Drane. 


Mr. Fare with Mr, Jacobstefn. 
Mr, Stalker with Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsyivania with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Ward of New York with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. MeNulty. 

55 f with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

William E. Hull with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 

Mn Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

Mr. Winter with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. Wason with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Montague. 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on agree- 
Ing to the motion to recommit as amended. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, there has been so much con- 
fusion that I ask unanimous consent that the motion to re- 
commit as amended be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent that the motion to recommit as 
amended be read. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit as amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Motion by Mr. Sanarn to recommit the bill to the committee of con- 
ference, with instructions to the conferees on the part of the House 
not to agree to the proviso reported in the bill submitted by the 
conference committee, beginning in line 2, page 24, and reading as 
follows: “Provided, That this subdivision shall not take effect as to 
exclusion. until March 1, 1925, before which time the President is re- 
quested to negotiate with the Japanese Government in relation to the 
abrogation of the present arrangement on this subject.” 


Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it 

Mr. FREE. As I understand, the other was offered as a 
substitute and not as an amendment? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. It was offered as a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempere.. The Clerk read the Sabath 
motion as amended by the Raker substitute. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the question is on agreeing to the 
motion to recommit as amended. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 192, nays 171, 
not voting 69, as follows: 


YEAS—192 
Abernethy Cullen Jeffers Nolan 
Allen Cummings Johnson, Tex. O'Connell, N. X. 
Allgood Davey Johnson, W. Va. O'Connell, R. I. 
Almon Davis, Tenn. Jones O'Sullivan 
Arnold Deal Jost Oldfield 
Aswell Dickinson, Mo. Keller Oliver, Ala. 
Ayres Dickstein Kent Oliver, N.Y. 
Bankhead ane Kerr Parks, 
Barbour Dowell ` Kincheloe Peery 
Barkley Bogle. À Kindred Perlman 
Drewry Kunz Pou 
pen — — poe Ones 
rger agan a 
Black. N. X. Evans, Mont. uin 
Black, Tex. Fairchild Lankford agon 
Blanton Fayrot Larsen, Ga, Rainey 
Bicom Fisher Lazaro’ ker 
Bowling Fredericks Lea, Calif, Rankin 
Nox Free Lee, Ga. Rathbone 
Boylan Fulbright Lindsay burn 
Brand, Fulmer Lineberger Reed, Ark. 
Briggs Gallivan Linthicum chards 
Browne, N. J. Gardner, Ind Romjue 
owning Garner, Tex. Lozier u 
Garrett, Tenn. th 
B Garrett, Tex. Untie Sa 
Bulwinkle Gasque McDuffie Sanders, Tex, 
aby Goldsborough McKeown Sandlin 
Byrns, Tenn, Gree oids Schafer 
bie Hadley MeSwain Schall 
Cannon Hammer MeSweeney Schneider 
Carew Hatrison MacLafferty Shall 
Carter Hastings Major, III. Sherwood 
sey Hawes jor, * ites 
Celler Hayden Mansfield Smithwick 
Clancy Hill, Ala. Steagall 
eary Wash, Mead Stedman 
Collier Hooker Miller, Wash, Stevenson 
Collins Howard, Nebr, Milligan Summers, Wash, 
Connally, Tex. Hudspeth inn lan Summers, Tex. 
Connery Hull, Tenn. Mooney Swank 
Cook Humphreys Moore, Ga, Swing, 
Croll Janes Morrow ‘Tague 


Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clagne 


Davis, Minn, 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 


Aliott 
Evans, Iowa 
Faust 
Fenn 
Fish 


Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 


Dominick 


McKenzie Shreve 
rx 1 580 Mich. Simmons 
lin, Nebr. Sinclair 


Un Watking 
— — 9 Weaver 
Vinson, Ga, Wefald 
Vinson, Ky. Weller 
Voigt Wilson, Ind, 
NAYS—171 
2 
Fleetwood 
Foster 
Frear Nel 
Freeman MacGregor 
F fit ha: Mages. N ¥. 
rothingham agee, . 
Fuller agee, Pa, 
Gibson Manlove 
Gifford Mapes 
Graham, III. Merritt 
Green, Iowa Michaelson 
Griffin Michener 
Hardy Mills 
Haugen III. 
Hawley Moore, Ohio. 
Hersey Moore, Va. 
Hickey Moores, Ind, 
Hin. Ma. Morehead 
Hoch Morgan 
Holaday Modd 
Huddleston Murphy 
Iudson Nelson, Me. 
Hull, Iowa Nelson, WIS. 
Hull, Morton D. Newton, Minn, 
Hull, William ©, Newton, Mo 
Johnson, 5. Pak. O'Connor, La. 
Johnson, Wash. Paige 
Kearns Parker 
Kell Patterson 
Ken 
Ketcham Phillips 
King Porter 
ne Purnell 
Ramseyer 
2 cece 
Larson, Minn, Reed, N. Y. 
Leather wo vach 
Leavitt Robinson, Iowa 
Little Robsion, Ky. 
Longworth Rogers, Mass. 
Lowrey Sanders, Ind. 
Luce Seott 
NOT VOTING—69 
Gilbert Morin 
Glatfelter Morris 
Graham, Pa, O'Brien 
prone. Mass, O'Connor, N. X. 
Griest Park, Ga. 
Howard, Okla, Peavey 
Jacobstein Ransle 
Johrson, Ky, Reed, W. Va. 
Kahn Reid. III 
Kiess Rogers, N. H. 
Kurtz Rosenbloom 
Langley o; 
Lehibach Sanders. N. Y. 
Lilly S. Vin. 
McFadden Bears, Nebr. 
MecNalty ger 
Miller, Ill. Stalker 
Mon ntague Stengle 


Sinnott 
Smith 
Snell 
Snyder 
8 


peaks: 
Sproul, N 
Sproul, K: 
8 
— Kans, 


Williamson 
Winslow 
W. 


Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 


So the motion to recommit as amended was agreed to, 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Kahn (for) with Mr, Funk (agai 


Mr. Curry 


oe) 
Mr. Tydings (fo 


(agains 
1 
Mr. Johnson 


oe Kentucky 
Mr. Taylor of Colorado 
Mr. Canfield (for) with 


with Mr, Andrew 175 nit. 
r) with. Mr. Kurtz (agili 

Mr. Pave. ifor) with Mr. Griesti ( 
Mr. O'Connor of New York (fer) wi 


with Mr. Swoope (aga 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Boies with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Glatfelter. 

Mr. Fairfield with Mr. Jacobstein. 
ith Lilly. 


Mr. McFadden with Mr. 

Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. MeNul 
Mr. Morin with Mr. Rogers of 
Mr. Rosenbloom with Mr. Sumners of T. 


Mr. Garber with Mr. Wolff. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


Mr. WATSON, 


New Hampshire. 


Nas. 


rA 
9 Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania 
Mr. AA of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts 
Mr, Rouse (for art: 
(for) with Siir. ole of Ohio (against), 


for) with Mr. Vare (aga 


inst), 
r. Strong of Pennsylvania (against). 


PERMISSION TO ADPRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 


dress the House on Tuesday after the reading of the minutes 
and the disposal of the business on the Speaker's table for 15 


minutes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous: consent to address the House for 15 minutes on 
Tuesday next. Is there objection? 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
not make that request. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, there has been a different ar- 
rangement, and I withdraw the request. 


IMMIGRATION 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of immigra- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, having obtained the right to 
extend my remarks on the immigration bill (now in conference) 
and which is to come before the House again on Thursday, 
May 15, I wish to call the attention of the membership of 
the House to some, in my mind, very serious weaknesses of the 
bill, which I hope will be remedied by again sending the bill 
back in conference with unmistakable instructions. 

I was one of those who voted to send this bill back into 
conference with instructions to delete from the bill the ex- 
tention of time for the exclusion of Japanese immigration to 
go into effect that had been written into the bill in conference 
at the request of President Coolidge. 

I so voted because it was against the clearly expressed 
dictum of both House and Senate as the immigration bill came 
out of either House. I do not believe that a conference com- 
mittee should write a new law, contrary to the expressed will 
of the majority. I did not vote as I did because I believed that 
the difference in time between July 1, 1924, and March 1, 1925, 
would spell such a grave danger to the country from the Japa- 
nese immigration. 

I was one of those who whole-heartedly supported the bill 
on its discussion and passage in the House. I believe that as 
the bill was when it left the House it was fairly representa- 
tive of the majority opinion of the country. As the bill came 
back from conference it is nothing short of a farce and a trav- 
esty on justice. 

In the hubbub and excitement over the Japanese-exclusion 
section all else was lost sight of, but I dare say that the bill 
as it stood when brought out of conference had several other 
just as objectionable features in it as the Japanese ques- 
tion. These must be made right when the bill comes back to 
the House. 

One of the worst features of the bill is the sections relating 
to the seamen. 

It was not the intention of those who voted for this bill 
when it passed this House that they willingly lent themselves 
to the destruction of any organized labor force, yet such will 
be the effect of the bill on the organized seamen. The seamen 
were taken out of slavery by the passage of the La Follette 
seamen’s act; this bill will, if not amended, put them back 
into slavery. 

The president of the seamen’s union, the most. unselfish 
and high-minded labor leader in America, Mr. Andrew Furuseth. 
has vainly pleaded the cause of the seamen before both House 
and Senate Immigration Committee. Being a high-minded 
man and a patriotic American, he acquiesced in the immigra- 
tion bill passing the House in the form it did, upon being told 
that any change in the seamen's provision from the way the 
bill was written would mean the defeat of the bill, as the 
interest of the country at large was greater than that of the 
seamen, 

That condition has now changed. The only thing that now 
endangers the bill from becoming a law is those provisions 
that have been written into it in the conference. 

In order that the membership of the House may know what 
to do to do justice to our seamen, I herewith submit te have 
printed in the Recorp a statement from Mr. Furuseth, presi- 
dent Seamen’s Union. That, in clear and concise language, sets 
forth the case of the seamen. It reads as follows: 


MEMORIAL ON IMMIGRATION BILL BY ANDREW FURUSETH ON BEHALF OF 
THE SEAMEN 


Section 19 places the seamen under the immigration laws. Immi- 
gration laws are defined as all acts, treaties, and conventions, includ- 
ing this act, dealing with immigration, exclusion and expulsion of 
aliens, so that the seaman will, first, have to comply with all the 
provisions of the former immigration statutes, and in addition to that 
he must be capable of becoming a citizen of the United States under 
this proposed statute. 

Section 21 provides that the master of a vessel must hold the sea- 
man on board, first, until examined; second, until deported either by 
himself in the same ship or by order of the Secretary of Commerce in 
some other ship, unless the seaman shall be permitted to land. Having 
no immigration visé, of course, he can not land in the United States 
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under the immigration laws, as they will be amended, if these two 
sections are adopted. The failure of the master to hold the seaman 
to the vessel carries with it a penalty of $1,000. 

Section 4 of the seamen’s act was passed (1) to liberate the seamen, 
(2) to induce Americans to go to sea, and (8) to equalize the wage 
cost of foreign and American merchant vessels. It gives to the seaman 
the right to demand one-half of the wages earned, and if that is 
refused to leave the vessel and apply to the courts for the payment of 
all the wages earned. This section of the seamen’s act has been most 
seriously contested by foreign and domestic shipping companies. It 
finally came before the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of Dillon v. Strathearn (U. S. 252, p. 358). Great Britain appeared 
through amicus curie. The United States was represented through 
the Department of Justice, and the Supreme Court unanimously held 
this section to be valid law. 

Sections 19 and 21 of the immigration bill and section 4 of the 
seamen’s act can not operate together if the immigration laws and 
the seamen's act are both to be obeyed.. If you do not desire to repeal 
section 4 of the seamen's act, sections 19 and 21 of this act must be 
deleted. The seamen were given a definite promise by the committees 
of both branches of Congress that no part of the seumen's act would 
be repealed, 

Respectfully submitted. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9, 1925. 


I understand that one of the members of the Committee on 
immigration will, when the bill comes back into the House 
on next Thursday, present amendments to the bill to straighten 
out the tangle on the seamen's sections. For that reason I 
now submit a memorandum containing proposed amendments 
that ought to be adopted if the senmen's act shall not be re- 


ANDREW FURUSETH., 


‘+ pealed by the passage of this bill. 


Memorandum concerning changes which should be made in the sea- 
men’s sections of H. R. 7995, in order to make those sections 
fairly effective from the immigration standpoint, and in order that 
this proposed law shall not resni: in repealing any provisions of the 
seamen's act. (The print of the bill used in preparing this memo- 
rundum is Conference Committee Print No. 6, of May 8, 1924) 


All provisions requiring the seamen to have landing cards 
and provisions relating to such landing cards should be elimi- 
nated from the bill in conference through the deletion of each 
and every paragrapl of section 20 thereof. These suggestions 
proceed upon the premise that the landing-card arrangement 
will be definitely abandoned. 

Section 19 of the bill—lines 15-22, page 29—should be stricken 
out, because the provisions thereof treating alien seamen as 
though “excluded from admission into the United States under 
the immigration laws” are in direct conflict with the fifth 
clause of section 3—lines 8-12, page 5—excepting from the 
“definition of immigrant” any alien who is “a bona fide alien 
seaman serving as such on a vessel arriving at a port of the 
United States and seeking to enter temporarily the United 
States solely in the pursuit of his calling as a seaman.” And 
in order that the bill may clearly show the extent to which 
and the purpose for which alien seamen are te be examined 
there should be inserted as section 19 the following: 


(a) Every alien employed on board of any vessel arriving in the 
United States from any place outside thereof shall be examined by an 
immigration inspector to determine whether or not (1) he is a bona fide 
seaman, and (2) he is an alien of the class described in subdivision (d), 
section 20 hereof; and by a surgeon of the United States Public Health 
Service to determine (3) whether or not he is suffering with any of 
the disabilities or diseases specified in section 35 of the immigration 
act of 1917. 

(b) If it is found that such alien is not a bona fide seaman, he 
shall be regarded as an immigrant, and the various provisions of this 
act and of the immigration laws applicable to immigrants shall be 
enforced in his case. From a decision holding such alien not to be a 
bona fide seaman the alien shall be entitled to appeal to the Secretary, 
and on the question of his admissibility as an immigrant he shall be 
entitled to appeal to the Secretary, except where exclusion is based 
upon grounds nonappealable under the immigration laws, If found 
inadmissible, such alien shall be deported, as a passenger, on a vessel 
other than that by which brought, at the expense of the vessel by 
which brought, and the vessel by which brought shall not be granted 
clearance until such expenses are paid or their payment satisfactorily 
guaranteed. 

(e) If it is found that such alien is subject to exclusion under sub- 
division (d) of section 20 hereof, the inspector shall order the master 
to hold such alien on board pending the receipt of further in- 
structions. 

(d) If it is found that, although a bona fide seaman, such alien is 
afflicted with any of the disabilities or diseases specified in section 35 
of the immigration act of 1917, disposition shall be made of his case 
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in accordance with the provisions of the act approved December 26, 
1920, entitled “An act to provide for the treatment in hospital of 
diseased alien seamen,” 


Strike out paragraph (a) of section 21 of the bill—line 11, 
page 32, to line 4, page 33—and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


Sec. 20. (a) The owner, charterer, agent, consignee, or master of 
any vessel arriving in the United States from any place outside thereof 
who fails to detain on board any alien seaman employed on such ves- 
sel until such alien has been inspected pursuant to paragraph (a) of 
section 19 hereof, or until such alien has been placed in hospital pur- 
suant to paragraph (d) of said section, or who fails to make provision 
for the deportation of any alien ordered deported pursuant to para- 
graph (b) of said section or pursuant to paragraph (c) of said section 
and paragraph (d) of this section, shall pay to the collector of cus- 
toms of the customs district in which the port of arrival is located the 
sum of $1,000 for each alien in respect of whom any such failure oc- 
curs. No vessel shall be granted clearance pending the determination 
of the liability to the payment of such fine or while the fine remains 
unpaid, except that clearance may be granted prior to the determina- 
tion of such question upon the deposit of a sum sufficient to cover such 
fine, or of a bond with sufficient surety to secure the payment thereof 
approved by the collector of customs. 


Strike out paragraphs (b) and (e) of section 21—lines 5 to 19, 
page 38—and change the designation of what is now paragraph 
(d) line 20, page 38—to (b). 

Add to section 21 of the bill—after line 5, page 34—three 
paragraphs to be designated and to read as follows: 


(c) All vessels entering ports of the United States manned with 
crews the majority of which, exclusive of licensed officers, have been 
engaged and taken on at foreign ports shall, when departing from the 
United States ports, carry a crew of at least equal number, and any 
such vessel which fails to comply with this requirement shall be re- 
fused clearance: Provided, however, That such vessel shall not be re- 
quired when departing to carry in the crew any person to fill the place 
made vacant by the death or hospitalization of any member. of the in- 
coming crew. 

(d) No vessel shall, unless such vessel is in distress, bring into a 
port of the United States as a member of her crew any alien who if he 
were applying for admission to the United States as an immigrant 
would be subject to exclusion under paragraph (e) of section 13 hereof, 
except that any ship of the merchant marine of any one of the coun- 
tries, islands, dependencies, or colonies immigrants coming from which 
are excluded by the said provisions of law sball be permitted to enter 
ports of the United States having on board in their crews aliens of 
said description who are natives of the particular country, island, 
dependency, or colony to the merchant marine of which such vessel 
belongs. Any alien seaman brought into a port of the United States 
in violation of this provision shall be excluded from admission or tem- 
porary landing and shall be deported either to the place of shipment 
or to the country of his nativity, as a passenger, on a vessel other 
than that on which brought, at the expense of the vessel by which 
brought, and the vessel by which brought shall not be granted clear- 
ance until such expenses are paid or their payment satisfactorily 
guaranteed, 

(e) If any alien seaman temporarily landed under the provisions of 
this act remains in the United States without shipping foreign fer 
a period in excess of 60 days, such circumstances shall constitute prima 
facie evidence of abandonment of calling and becoming an immigrant, 
and such alien shall thereupon be taken into custody by immigration 
officials and examined as though he were an immigrant applying for 
admission; and unless such alien shows either that he has not aban- 
doned his calling but is still a bona fide seaman, or that he is in all 
respects admissible under this act and the immigration laws, such alien 
shall be deported in the manner prescribed by sections 19 and 20 of 
the immigration act of 1917. 


Further, I wish to state that section 4, paragraph (a), as it 
stood when the bill left the House should be restored to the bill. 
Parents over 55 and husbands of American citizens should be 
restored to the nonquota class. This should be done in the 
name of decency and morality; it is a crime to split a family 
asunder as under this bill, if a law, it may often happen. 

Section 11 of the new bill should be rewritten, subdivision 
(b) should be stricken out, and everything in the bill pertaining 
to the so-called national origin amendment should be deleted. 
I charge the conferees with something akin to a breach of faith 
with the House majority in having agreed to this damnable 
proposition that was not contained in either House or Senate 
bill. 

If the bill becomes a law with this provision in it, it will to 
all intents and purposes become a treaty with Great Britain, 
to the exclusion of entry as immigrants into the United States 
of people from other countries than Great Britain and Ireland. 
This proposal could not have been written into the bill in the 
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House, and had it gotten into the bill the bill would have failed 


on final passage. Nothing but ignorance and bigoted race pride 
could have either dictated such an amendment or made anyone 
accept it, 

The purpose of the passage of this immigration bill was said 
to be a desire to be in a position to select only the best mate- 
rial for citizens obtainable among the peoples like our own in 
racial traits As the bill now stands, with the Canadian 
boundary open without any immigration restrictions, we will 
be in a position to have dumped upon us all that the slums of 
Great Britain and Ireland can possibly spare, or as much as 
they care to dump on us. 

May I ask, Are the people from the British slums preferable 
to farmer lads and skilled laborers from the Scandinavian 
countries, Germany, and other countries? 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for the participation of the United States in two international 
conferences for the control of the traffic in habit-forming nar- 
cotic drugs; 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution requesting the President to in- 
vite the Interparliamentary Union to meet in Washington City 
in 1925, and authorizing an appropriation to defray the ex- 
penses of the meeting; 

S. 2392. An act authorizing an appropriation to indemnify 
damages caused by the search for the body of Admiral John 
Paul Jones; and 

S. 2998. An act providing for a study regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., 
in cooperation with the United States of Mexico, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. } 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 31 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
May 10, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


467. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department of State for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, for the General and Special 
Claims Commissions, United States and Mexico, $171,930 (H. 
Doc. No. 270), was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. VOIGT: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 9033. A bill 
declaring an emergency in respect of certain agricultural com- 
modities, to promote equality between agricultural commodities 
and other commodities, and for other purposes (minority views, 
part 2 of Rept. No. 681). Referred to the Commiittee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res, 257. A 
joint resolution providing for the procurement of a design for 
the use of grounds in the vicinity of the Mall by the United 
States Botanic Garden; without amendment (Rept. No. 691). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 7731. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to sell a portion of the 
Carlisle Barracks Reservation; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
692). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
7014. A bill to permit the Secretary of War to dispose of and 
the Port of New York Authority to acquire the Hoboken shore 
line; with amendments (Rept. No. 694). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 259. A 
joint resolution establishing a commission for the participation 
of the United States in the observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Lexington and Concord, 
authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in connection with 
such “observance, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 696). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Aon. 


. 
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REPORTS: OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLY AND 
RESOLUTIONS: 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5639: 
A bill for the relief of Walter Baker; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 693). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. : 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7122. A 
bill for the relief of the Eagle Pass Lumber Co.; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No, 095). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND, MEMORIALS: 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials: 


were Introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 9133) to amend section 

— 9 87 the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Teans. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 9184) authorizing an appro- 
priation for the construction of a highway within the Chilocco 
Indian School Reserve, Chilocco; Okla.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 9185) to establish an ad- 
ditional fish-cultural station in the State of Texas; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a- bill) (H. R. 9136) to establish an additional’ fish-cul- 
tural station in the State of Texas; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, : 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 9187) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting. 
copyright,” approved March 4, 1909; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9138) to authorize 
the discontinuance of the seven-year regauge of distilled spirits 
in bonded warehouses, and:for other purposes ; to the Committee 
on, Ways and. Means.. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Resolution. (H. Res. 
807) to provide for an investigation in respect of the suspen- 
sion and determination of the suspension of the operation of 
the provisions of section 28 of the merchant marine act of 
1920; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ANDREW: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts petitioning Congress in favor of the passage 
of legislation to prevent the manufacture of slices in factories 
owned by the Federal Government; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Í 

By Mr. TAGUH: Memorial’ of the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts favoring the passage of legislation to prevent 
the manufacture of shoes in factories: owned by the Federal 
Government ; to the-Committee on the Judiciary. ; 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9189) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to reappoint Walter F. Martin, formerly a captain of 
Cavalry, United States Army, an officer of Cavalry, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A. bill (H. R. 9140) for 
the relief of the Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.); to the Committee 
on Claims, i g 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9141) for the relief of the Carib Steamship 
Co. (Inc.),; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9142) for the relief of Jens Samuelsen. 
and B. Olsen; to tle Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9143) for the relief of the Atlantie & Car- 
ibbean Steam Navigation Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 9144) for the appointment 
of Master Sergt. George Mitchell Dusenbery as captain in the 
Signal Corps, United States Army; to the Committee, on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 9145) for the relief of G. A. 
Hoffmann; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 9146) granting a pension to 
John W. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9147) granting a pension to Charles 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9148) granting a pension. to Sarah A, 
Hudson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9149) granting a pension to Willard W. 
Raymor; to the Committee on Pensions. x 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 9150) granting a pension. to 
Rachel Permelia McCartney; to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. MAcLAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 9151) granting a pen- 
sion to Belle C. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 9152) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel F. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, a 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9153) granting a pension: 
to Philip H. Louks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9154) for the relief of George W. Ponder; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 9155). for the relief of the 
father of Catharine Kearney; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WOLFF: A bill (H. R. 9156) for the relief of John. 
Poston, sr.; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2711. By Mr. BIXLER: Petition of Fredonia (Pa.) Young 
People’s Branch, Woman's Christian Temperance Union, pro- 
testing against the weakening of the Volstead Act or destroying 
the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2712. Also, petition of Elk County citizens, protesting against. 
the enactment of a law nullifying the eighteenth amendment 
and against legalizing 2.75 per cent beer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

2713. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the faculty and students 
of the Union Theological Seminary, opposing the Japanese ex- 
clusion provisions of the immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

2714. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Brig. Gen. Jesse F. 
Stevens, the adjutant. general, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, urging early and favorable consideration of House 
bill 8689; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2715. Also, petition of postal employees of Boston, Mass., 
urging early and favorable consideration of Resolution 290; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

2716. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of the Bootleggers’ Union 
of the Atlantic Const, protesting against the passage of the bill 
legalizing the sale of 2.75 per vent beer and light wines; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2717, By Mr. KING: Petition of delegates of farm bureaus 
of Adams, Henry, Schuyler, Fulton, and Knox Counties (III.), 
in favor of the MeNary-Haugen bill and in favor of House 
Resolutions 7110, and 6424, to amend: the packers: and stock- 
yards act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2718. By Mr. LAGUARDIA ; Petition of the City Parliament 
of Community Councils of the city of New York, adopted May 
6. 1924; petitioning Congress to investigate telephone rates 
and relations between the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and its subsidiaries; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign. Commerce: 

2719. By Mr. MAcLAFFERTY: Petition of certain employees 
of the War Department asking for an increase in salaries; to 
the Committee om Appropriations. 


SENATE 
SATURDAY, May 10, 1924 
(Legislative day of Monday, Muy'5, 1924) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Seeretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Ferris Ladd, Shields 
Ashurst Fess Lodge Shipstead 
Ball Fletcher McKellar Shortridge 
Bayard Frazier McKinley, Simmons 
Borah rge McLean Smith 
Brandegee Gerry MeNary Smoot 
Brookhart Moses Stanfield 
Broussard Gooding. Neely Stephens 
Bruce le Norbeck Sterling 
Bursum Harris orris Swansen 
Cameron Inrrison Oddie Trammeli 
Capper ‘eflin, Overman Wadsworth 
Caraway Howell Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Johnson, Calif. Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Johnson, Minn, Pittman Warren 
Curtis Jones, N. Max. Ransdell Watson 

Dial Jones, Wash, Reed, Mo, Willis 

Edge Bares Robinson 

E ; obinson 

Ernst King Sheppard 
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Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. 
I ask that the announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
(8. DOC. NO. 108) 

Mr. WARREN submitted the following report: i 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8233) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and oftices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 6, 
7, and 15. 3 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 12, 18, and 14, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
liéu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“No part of the moneys appropriated or made available 
by this act for the United States Shipping Board or the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall, 
unless the President shall otherwise direct, be used or ex- 
pended for the repair or reconditioning of any vessel owned 
or controlled by the Government, if the expense of such re- 
pair or reconditioning is in excess of $100,000, until a reason- 
able opportunity has been given to the available Goyern- 
ment navy yards to estimate upon the cost of such repair or 
reconditioning if performed by such navy yards within the 
limit of time within which the work is to be done: Provided, 
That this limitation shall only apply to vessels while in the 
harbors of the United States, and all expenditures in con- 
nection with such work are to be considered in estimating the 
cost.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amend- 
ments numbered 4 and 10. 

F. E. Warren, 

W. L. JONES, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Witt R. Woop, 

JohN W. SUMMERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WARREN. T ask for the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Wyoming for the present con- 
sideration of the conference report? 

Mr. HARRISON. Reserving the right to object, may I in- 
quire what was done with the amendment touching the sale of 
books at the Washington Monument? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, I presume, alludes to the last 
amendment which went on the bill in the Senate extending 
the time for a lady to sell books in the monument. That was 
stricken out. 

Mr. HARRISON. The House conferees would not agree to it? 

Mr. WARREN. They would not. 

Mr. DILL, What was the amendment, and was it agreed to 
or rejected, regarding the expenditure of money for naval 
repairs? 

Mr. WARREN. The disagreement is not really in the sense 
that the two items were not agreed to. The two items have been 
agreed to so far as could be done, but they have to go back to 
the House under their rule. 

Mr. DILL. What I want to know is with reference to the 
amendment referring to work to be done by private contract 
or in the Government navy yards. 

Mr. WARREN. That has just been read. I think the Sena- 
tor, perhaps, did not hear it read. As the amendment was 
made in the Senate, it did not seem to satisfy anybody, and an 
effort has been made in the conference to get something that 
would be agreeable to both Houses. 

Mr. DILL. I heard the amendment read, but did not under- 
stand it, That is the reason why I asked about it. I did not 
understand what the effect now is. > 


Mr. WARREN. I understand that all the work will be done 
in the navy yards where it is possible to do it. 

Mr. DILL. There was something in the amendment about 
a limitation of $100,000. 

Mr. WARREN. That is the old limitation that has been 
in the law. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Wyoming for the immediate con- 
sideration of the conference report? 

Mr. HOWELL. I object to its consideration at this time. 
I should like to have a printed copy of the report for examina- 
tion before it is considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the 
present consideration of the report. It will be printed and lie 
on the table. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented résolutions of the Trumbull County 
Central Labor Union, of Niles, and of the Central Federation 
of Labor, of Cleveland, both in the State of Ohio, favoring the 
passage of legislation granting increased compensation to postal 
employees, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices und Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Miami Valley Traffic 
Club, in the State of Ohio, protesting against the passage of 
the so-called Howell-Barkley railway labor bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. LODGE presented the following resolution of the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: > 


THe COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
House of Representatives, May 6, 1924. 

Whereas the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States has recently voted to appropriate $10,000,000 of the money of 
the people of the United States, to be expended for the purchase of food 
for the yelief of women and children said to be in need in Germany: 
Therefore be it 

Ordered, That the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, of the 
year 1924, is opposed to any appropriation of the money of the people 
of the United States except for the necessary and legitimate expenses 
of government, and respectfully urges upon the Senate of the United 
States, before which body said appropriation is now pending, the wisdom 
of refusing the same; and be it further 

Ordercd, That copies of this order be sent by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the Presiding Officer of the United States Senate and 
to the two Senators from Massachusetts. 


Adopted. JAuxs W. KIMBALL, Clerk. 
OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY, 
Boston, May 8, 1923. 
A true copy, 
Attest: F. W. Cook, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I present a resolution adopted 
by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Commission of 
Minnesota at a meeting held in St. Paul on Wednesday, April 
28, 1924, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


Whereas this day's dispatches from Washington report that the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House of Representatives pro- 
poses a new survey to determine the best route for a ship canal con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the Hudson River, and that such survey 
would occupy two years, and that the chairman of the committee and 
others who oppose the improvement to give the West its outlet to the 
sea by way of the St. Lawrence intend by this means to delay and 
hamper the undertaking: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully request our representatives in Con- 
gress to resist every dilatory measure; that they give due consideration 
to previous surveys and reports of this New York ship-eanal route 
made in 1900 by the Deep Waterways Board, in 1920 by the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and at several intervals between 
those dates, and that unless these surveys and reports are shown to be 
insufficient or defective or inapplicable no proposals be entertained for 
repetitious surveys and reports covering the Oswego-Hudson route, 

A. H. Comstock, Chairman, 
A. O. MOREAUX, Secretary, 
Minnesota Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Commission. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3241) for the relief of 


soldiers who were discharged from the Army during the 
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World War because of misrepresentation of age, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No, 512) thereon, 

Mr. GAPPER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1232) for the relief of Stephen 
A. Winchell, reported it without amendment. and submitted a 
report (No. 516) thereon. : 

Mr, STANFIELD, from the Committee on Civil Service, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6896) to amend an act 
entitled “The classification aet. of 1923,” approved March 4, 
1923, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2525) for the 
relief of Henry Martin, submitted an adverse report thereon, 
and the bill was ordered to be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3171) for the relief of sufferers from earthquake 
in Japan (Rept. No, 513); and 

A bill (S. 3248) providing for sundry matters affecting the 
Military Establishment (Rept. No. 514). 

NATIONAL GUARD BUILDINGS AT CAMP PIKE, ARK. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably with an amendment and with 
amendments to the preamble the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
89) authorizing and permitting the State of Arkansas to con- 
struct, maintain, and use permanent buildings, rifle ranges, 
and utilities at Camp Pike, Ark., as are necessary for the 
use and benefit 6f the National Guard of the State of Arkansas, 
and I submit a report (No. 515) thereon, I call the atten- 
tion of the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint resolution, and I will state 
the reason for its passage. There is no objection to it at all. 
It authorizes the Secretary of War to permit the construc- 
tion of permanent buildings at Camp Pike for the benefit of 
the National Guard. It will take but a minute to pass it. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The amendment was, on page 2, line 3, before the word 
“State,” to insert “Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to permit the,” and in the same line, after the word 
“Arkansas,” to strike out “be, and is hereby, authorized and 
permitted,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to permit the State of Arkansas to erect, maintain, and use 
such permanent bulldings, rifle ranges, and utilities at Camp Pike, Ark., 
within the areas most suitable, as are necessary for the use and benefit 
of the National Guard of the State of Arkansas: Provided, That no 
expense shall accrue to the United States by reason of this authoriza- 
tion. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I wish to say now 
that I shall insist on going on with the revenue bill. We gave 
consent for its final disposition yesterday. I do not mean to 
stop the measure before us, but after it is passed I am going 
to insist that we shall proceed with the regular order. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The amendments to the preamble were, in the first line of 
the first whereas, to strike out “22d day of December” and 
insert “30th day of November“; in the same line to strike out 
the word “lease” and to insert “revocable license”; and in 
the first line of the second whereas to strike out the word 
“lease” and insert the word “ license,” so as to make the pre- 
amble read: 

Whereas on the goth day of November, 1922, a revocable license 
was executed by the United States by the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Hon. J. M. Wainwright, and the State of Arkansas by 
Hon. Thomas C. McRae, governor, conveying to the State of 
Arkansas certain ‘portions of Camp Pike, Ark., including build- 
ings, roads, ‘walks, and utilities,.for the use and benefit of the 
National Guard of Arkansas; and 

Whereas under said license no permanent construction work can be 
placed on the reservation without specific authority of Congress; and 

Wherens it has become necessary for the proper conduct and train- 
ing of the National Guard of the State of Arkansas to construct, 
maintain, and use permanent buildings, rifle ranges, and utilities’ on 
said reservation, 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The preamble as amended was agreed to, 


Ar 


BILES INTRODUCED 


Bilis were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3279) to establish in the Department of Agrieul- 
ture a bureau of interstate cooperative association; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 3280) to regulate in the District of Columbia the 
trafli¢ in, sale, and use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and other 
containers of milk and cream, to prevent fraud and decep- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3281) for the relief of Ralph Ole Wright and 
Varina Belle Wright; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 3282) to further amend section 227 of the Judicial 
Code relative to the distribution of Supreme Court reports; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 8283) to amend the transportation act; 1920; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. LODGH: 

A bill (S. 3284) granting a pension to Angie R. Hodge; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3285) to provide retirement for the Nurse Corps 
of the Army and Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3286) granting a pension to Isabel Smith (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEDLY: A 

A bill (S. 3287) to increase the limit of cost of the publie 
building at Williamson, W. Va., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment providing for a 
preliminary examination and survey of the Houston Ship Chan- 
nel, Tex., with a view to determining the advisability and feasi- 
bility of extending the existing 30-foot project west of the pres- 
ent turning basin, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 8914) authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

WORLD COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Mr. LODGE. I ask that there may be printed a corrected 
copy of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122) requesting the 
President to propose the calling of a third Hague conference 
for the establishment of a World Court of International Jus- 
tice, which was introduced by me a few days ago. There are 
a number of typographical errors in the joint resolution as 
printed which ought to be corrected, and I desire a new print. 

The PRESIDING OFPICER (Mr, Lapp in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

5 INCREASE OF PENSIONS—VETO MESSAGE 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on Tuesday next I shall moye to take up Senate bill 5, which 
is known as the pension bill. I had intended to move to take 
up the bill on Monday next, but, on account of the desire of 
many Members of the Senate to attend the funeral of Mrs, 
Work, I shall not seek to bring up the bill before Tuesday. 
On Tuesday, however, I intend to urge the passage of the bill 
over the veto of the President. 

EXTENSION OF RENT ACT FOR THE DISTRICT 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I wish to make the announcement 
that on Monday next, at as early an hour as possible, I shall 
call up House bill 7962, extending the District of Columbia rents 
act for two years as passed by the House of Representatives. 
At that time I shall also make a report upon the investigation 
of the housing situation. 

REDUCTION OF TAXATION 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is in the Senate and 
is still open to amendment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate rejected the amendment reported 
by the Finance Committee, striking out subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 214 of the bill, beginning at line 19 on page 52. Action was 
taken on that provision of the bill on yesterday when there 
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was a great deal of confusion in the Chamber and several 
Senators on both sides of the aisle have told me that they 
voted under a misapprehension. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minne- 
sota moves that the vote by which the Senate nonconcurred in 
the amendment on page 52, beginning on line 19, be reconsidered. 
The question is on that motion. [Putting the question.] The 
motion is agreed to, and the vote by which the amendment 
was nonconcured in is meconsidered. The question now is upon 
concurring in the amendment made as in Committee & the 
Whole. T 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, as I understand 
the parliamentary situation, the clause proposed by the House 
of Representatives as printed and appearing in the bill as 
stricken out is now before the Senate to be voted upon? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The parliamentary situ- 
ation is that the action of the Senate rejecting the amend- 
ment reported by the committee as amended by the proposal 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Abaus!] has been recon- 
sidered, and that portion of the bill proposed to be stricken 
out is open to any amendment which may be suggested. 

Mr. REED of Missoufi. That is, the clause as printed is 
open to amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All that part of the Dill 
as modified by the amendment of the Senator from Colorado 
remains. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to inquire if the Sen- 
ator from Missouri is preposing to address himself to that 
portion of the bill affected by the motion of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Surpsreap]? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; and I am trying to find ont 
what is before the Senate. The text as printed in the bill 
as it came from the House reads: iy 


(e) The amount of the deduction provided for in paragraph (2) 
of sabdivision (a), unless the interest on indebtedness is paid or 
incurred in carrying on a trade or business, and the amount of 
the deduction provided for in paragraph (5) of subdivision (a), 
shall be allowed as deductions— 


Mr. SMOOT. There is where the amendment comes in. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That was amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. The language proposed to be inserted is “in 
the calculation of the surtax.“ 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is proposed to be amended 
there by inserting after the word “ deductions,’ the words 
“in the calculation of the surtaxes.” The provision continues 


only if and to the extent that the sum of such amounts exceeds 
the amount ef interest on obligations or securities the interest 
upon which is wholly exempt from taxation under this title. 


The purpose advanced for the amendment as printed was 
that certain parties were investing their money in tax-exempt 
securities and borrowing money to conduct their business and 
then deducting the interest paid upon the money so borrowed 
to conduct their business and thus escaping taxation. In other 
words, certain individuals had devised a scheme for the mani- 
fest purpose of defeating the payment of taxes. It seems to 
me that that can be met in a very simple way—that is, by 
striking out all of subdivision (c) after the word “if,” in line 
24, the language to be stricken out being— 


and to the extent that the sum of such amounts exceeds the amount 
of interest on obligations or securities the interest upon which is 
wholly exempt from taxation under this title 


And inserting in lieu of that phrase the words 


such indebtedness was incurred in good faith for the purpose of 
carrying on a business and not in pursuit of a plan or device to 
evade or eseape taxation. 


So that the section will read: 


The amount of the deduction provided for in paragraph (2) of sub- 
division (a), unless the interest on indebtedness is paid or incurred 
in carrying on a trade or business, and the amount of the deduction 
provided in paragraph (5) of subdivision (a), shall be allowed as 
deductions in the calculation of the surtaxes only if such indebtedness 
was incurred in good faith for the purpose of carrying on a business 
and not in pursuit of a plan or device to evade or escape taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the same object is accomplished 
by a provision which the Senate has already put into the bill 
and has agreed to on page 47, paragraph 2. That covers exactly 
the same point that the Senator from Missouri has now raised. 
It provides: 


All interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebted- 
ness—— 


Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator wait until I have read the 
provision? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I wish to make a point of order. I 
should like to have quiet in the Chamber so that we may hear 
what the Senator from Utah is reading. There was so much 
confusion in the Senate yesterday when this provision was 
discussed that there was misunderstanding about it, and I hope 
we may have order to-day so that Senators may hear the dis- 
cussion of this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I undertook, Mr. President, to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a provision in the bill that has already 
been agreed to which takes care of the situation proposed to be 
met by the amendment suggested by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Rexo]. It is on page 47, paragraph 2, section 214, and 
reads as follows: 


(2) All interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebted- 
ness, except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or carry 
obligations or securities (other than obligations of the United States 
issued after September 24, 1917, and originally subscribed for by the 
taxpayer) the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxation 
under this title. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. No, Mr. President; that does not 
meet the object I have in view. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I do not understand what the Senator's 
amendment is. I heard the Senator read it and it impressed me 
as having exactly the same purpose as the provision which I 
have read. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator read the amendment again? 

Mr. REED of Missourt. I will try to explain it. I may be 
in error, and if I am, I am anxious to be set right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator read his amendment again? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will read it again for the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will @ideavor to follow it more closely. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Under the subheading “ Deductions 
allowed individuals,” appearing on page 47, is the clause read 
by the Senator from Utah. 


Mr. President, I do ask for order in the Chamber. I decline 
to proceed when there is so much confusion. 
Mr. TRAMMELL. I, too, ask for order. It is impossible 


for some of us to know what is going on. It seems to me that 
if Senators wish to carry on conversations they ought to retire 
to the cloakroom, because a few of us would like to know what 
is going on in the Senate Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
will wait until there is order in the Chamber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we had had order yesterday when this 
provision was being considered, we would not be in the position 
in which we now are of having to reconsider it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am not criticizing 
Senators, for I indulge in what is complained of as much as 
anybody else, but there is a confusion here this morning that 
makes it impossible to be heard. 

The clause to which the Senator from Utah called attention 
is under the heading of Deductions allowed individuals“ and 
appears on page 47, and is as follows: 


(2) All interest pald 
That is, deductions shall be allowed for— 


All interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebted- 
ness, except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or 
carry obligations or securities (other than obligations of the United 
States issued after September 24, 1917, and originally subscribed for 
by the taxpayer) the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title, 


That language will exempt interest paid, provided it is not 
interest paid for the purpose of carrying these securities; but 
if it is interest paid on any other character of indebtedness 
than that, the deduction is to be allowed. Now, we are told 
that somebody has devised the plan of investing his money in 
tax-exempt securities, and, having thus exhausted his capital, 
he then proceeds to borrow money to carry on his business, 
and claims that he can be allowed a deduction on account of 
the money borrowed, not to carry the tax-exempt securities, as 
he will claim, but borrowed to carry on his business. That 
would be the construction he would contend for under the 
clause to which the Senator called my attention. 

The clause I have undertaken to insert at line 24 of page 52 
reaches the question in a different way, It denies an exemp- 
tion on account of interest paid of any kind if the indebted- 
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ness was not incurred in good faith for the purpose of carry- 
ing on a business, but was a part of a plan or a device to 
evade taxation. So that if a man were to appear before the 
tax board and say: “I had a million dollars which I invested 
in tax-exempt securities; I then borrowed a million dollars to 
carry on my business,” the tax board could very well say: “That 
is plainly a device to escape taxation, and, that being the case, 
you will not be entitled to exemption for money which you 
borrowed, which you nominally put in your business, but which 
you put there in pursuit of this plan in your mind to evade the 
taxes you owe the Government.“ So I think there is a distinct 
difference between the two, and I should like to see the section 
that has been so much discussed here amended as I have sug- 
gested; and it seems to me it will have a tendency, at least, to 
stop the practice which we all want to see stopped. I there- 
fore offer the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator please read his 
amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRINCIPAL CLERK. On page 52, line 24, after the words 
“only if,” it is proposed to strike out the remainder of the 
paragraph and to insert— i 


such indebtedness was incurred in good faith for the purpose of 
carrying on a business, and not in pursuit of a plan to evade or escape 
taxation. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should be glad if the 
Senate would vote directly on the proposition whether they 
are going in any wise to tear down or destroy the tax-exempt 
feature of these securities. 

The amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
would leave in the legislation that feature, and it might be 
that the department, with that provision in the act, would hold 
that in some wise they could tax the interest on these tax- 
exempt securities by disallowing it as a part of the deduc- 
tions or in some other indirect way. 

I do not believe the Congress is ready to impair the contract 
entered into between the Government and the people who 
have bought these tax-exempt securities and who intend to 
buy them by attempting now to go back and reach interest 
derived from investment in tax-exempt securities and tax 
the income derived in that way. That would not only be a 
species of bad faith, but it would seriously conflict with the 
object in view and always maintained to exempt from all 
taxation such securities as farm-loan bonds, Federal land 
bank bonds, joint-stock land bank bonds, and intermediate 
credit debentures, Let us stand squarely on that proposition; 
and if we do we will vote to sustain the action taken in the 
Committee of the Whole whereby this provision was entirely 
stricken out, 

I think we ought to come face to face with that issue and 
determine whether we are going in good faith to carry out 
the contract which we have made with the public and with 
the people who have invested in these securities, or whether 
we are going to strike it down to a degree—not to the extent 
that was originally proposed in the House provision, now 
amended by the proposition of the Senator from Colorado, 
which has much improved the bill, I will say, but which still 
leaves in the bill the proposition that we propose in an indi- 
rect way to tax the income derived from tax-exempt securities, 

Let us vote squarely on that proposition. If we are against 
it, then we will vote “yea” to sustain the action of the 
Committee of the Whole in striking out the whole provision. 

Mr, BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr, FLETCHER. I can not yield now. 

The whole argument here is merely because Mr. Rockefeller 
invested some $40,000,000 in farm-loan bonds, and in some way 
managed to evade the tax which otherwise he would have 
been called on to pay, that we are therefore going to change 
our whole policy and destrey the principle which we have 
advocated in establishing here securities for the benefit of 
agriculture, giving a lower rate of interest to the borrowers 
throughout the land by reason of that feature in the bonds the 
proceeds of which are loaned to borrowing farmers. Because 
Mr. Rockefeller’s estate managed in some way to evade taxa- 
tion we are going to upset the whole policy, destroy the 
whole principle, and do just what is being urged by the land- 
mortgage bankers—destroy the tax-exempt feature of these 
securities. 

Suppose Mr. Rockefeller did invest $40,000,000 in farm-loan 
bonds. Was that money locked up? Was it put into a vault? 
Was it hoarded in some way? No. That money was loaned 
to farmers. That money went to use. It was immediately put 
to constructive development and to use. Therefore I have not 


any very great fault to find with Mr. Rockefeller or with 
anybody else for buying farm-loan bonds. There is nothin 
in that argument. You might as well say that we should repea 
the whole income-tax law because somebody evades paying 
taxes who ought to be required to pay taxes. It might as 
well be argued that because the law is violated, or because 
there are some loopholes, because there are some defects in it 
somewhere, somehow, whereby a rascal evades paying the 
taxes that he ought to pay the Government, we should repeal 
the Whole law. 

That is where the argument teads, It fs perfectly absurd. 
I hope the Senator will let us vote squarely on the proposition 
whether we will stand by the action of the Committee of the 
Whole in striking out that provision from beginning to end. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the amendment 
which I have offered does not run counter to the argument 
made by the Senator from Florida. However, I am entirely 
willing to withdraw it and let the vote come squarely upon 
the proposal of the committee. I intend, however, to intro- 
duce a similar proposition as an amendment to the bill itself, 
so that in any and all cases where a taxpayer is manifestly 
working out a device to defraud the Government, upon that 
being discovered he shall be denied any kind of an exemption, 
not on his tax-exempt securities, but on interest which he may 
pay. For the sake of getting a vote, however, I will withdraw 
this amendment and let us have a vote upon the main proposi- 
tion. 

I have gone as far as the Senator who just took his seat in 
resisting the taxation of tax-exempt securities: and one of the 
chief reasons I had was that I do want to see, particularly in 
the present distressed state of agriculture, a market afforded 
for the bonds that are issued by our agricultural banks, and 
I want it to be a market that will constantly enlarge and will 
constantly tend to get more and more money for the aid of 
agriculture at the lowest possible rates of interest. 

If I may be pardoned just a minute more, and I say it with- 
out desiring to attack anybody in particular, there is no ques- 
tion about the fact that considering thé character of the 
security they have been able to offer in the past the farmers 
of the country have been compelled to pay excessive rates of 
interest. That has grown out of many conditions, Fre- 
quently they have been local conditions, where one or two 
agents had a practical monopoly of the money that would be 
loaned in a community, and have therefore been able to charge 
excessive rates of interest or excessive commissions. I want 
to see the market which we are now seeking to create made 
as free and open a market, with as low interest charges, as we 
can possibly secure, 

So, Mr. President, to get a vote, and believing that the vote 
now is reasonably assured for an affirmation of the action of 
the committee in striking out this entire clause, I will with- 
draw this amendment and then try to cover my idea in a sub- 
sequent amendment. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Missouri a question. I want to get the true status of the 
amendment which is now pending. 

I understood the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercurr] to 
state that he is in favor of standing by the amendment adopted 
as in Committee of the Whole. ' 

It is my understanding that the nmendment proposed by the 
Senator from Colorado was adopted as in Committee of the 
Whole, and that those who favored doing away with the 
amendment desired to bring back the status in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. While the bill was in Committee of the Whole 
the Senate did vote to sustain the action of the Finance Com- 
mittee, but when it get into the Senate that was reversed, 
and the House provision is now before the Senate with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado added. That 
amendment is now a part of the House provision. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, as I understand it, 
the Senate is now called upon to vote on the ratification of the 
action of the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Fo: the question is on concurring in the action 
of the Senate after the bill had been reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The Senate disagreed to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, when you 
reconsider a proposition it stands exactly as it was before you 
reconsidered it. When we first voted we were voting on the 
question, Shall the Senate concur in the amendment adopted 
as in the Committee of the Whole, which was the committee 
amendment reported by the Finance Committee to strike out 
the provision of the House, as I understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Let the Chair tell us his ruling, 
and then we can vote accordingly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will attempt to 
state the parliamentary situation. The Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, in considering this paragraph, agreed to 
an amendment to the text offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. In that situation the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, rejected the entire paragraph. When it came to the 
Senate the Senate refused to concur in the action of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and that left the entire provision*in, the 
bill as amended by the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, that bas been reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider 
carried, and if the Senate refuses to concur in the action of the 
Committee of the Whole, then the entire text of the House 
provision as amended by the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado remains in the bill. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. That is to say, a vote “nay” keeps 
out of the bill that part of the printed provision which is re- 
ported here with lines drawn through it or takes out lines 19 
to 25 on_page 52 and lines 1 and 2 on page 53. 

Mr. FLETCHER, A vote “yea” does that, 

Mr. RE of Missouri. As the Chair stated it, it would be 
a vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senate now concurs 
in the action of the Committee of the Whole it is all stricken 
out, 

Mr. BURSUM. Then our vote is to be “nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
Struck if out. The action as in Committee of the Whole was 
to strike it out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senate wants to 
eliminate this entire provision it will refuse to concur in the 
action taken as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, Mr. President, if I understand, a 
Senator who desires to strike out subsection (e) will vote 
“i nay.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senate desires to 
entirely eliminate this paragraph it will vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I thought. 

Mr. ADAMS obtained the floor. 4 

Mr. REED of Missouri.. Will the Senator pardon me for a 
moment? 

Mr, ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think it is necessary for the sake 
of the record that we get this right, and if everybody would 
stop talking for a moment I would like to have Senators hear 
what I have to say, and see if I am right. 

The Finance Committee reported the bill striking out the 
provision in question. It came up for discussion in the Senate 
us in Committee of the Whole. The Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Abants] offered an amendment, which was agreed to as 
in Committee of the Whole. The Committee of the Whole then 
rejected the amendment, including the Adams amendment. In 
that form, with the entire proposition rejected, it was taken up 
in the Senate, and the Senate overruled the action taken as in 
Committee of the Whole and adopted the section with an 
affirmative vote, which carried it into the bill, including the 
Adams amendment. 

‘Thereupon the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SRirsrrap! 
moved to reconsider the vote, and it was reconsidered. So 
that as the matter now stands, we have the action taken as in 
Committee af the Whole rejecting this provision, and it is 
not in the bill as it now stands, and it seems to me that the 
vote having been reconsidered by which we reaffirmed it, we 
are now to vote on the proposition which is now brought for- 
ward as an affirmative proposition, and if we vote “yea” we 
put the proposition in the bill and if we vote“ nay” we strike 
it out of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not so un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. SWANSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I thought I had the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Senator from Colo- 
rado had the floor, but the Chair has now recognized the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, having proceeded to re- 
consider the vote, the question comes up now precisely as it 
was when it was adopted. When it was adopted, what was 
the proposition before the Senate? It was to concur in the 
amendment agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. What 


was the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole? It 
was to strike out this provision. So,.if you vote “yea,” you 


vote to concur in the amendment adopted as in Committee of 
the Whole, That is the way it comes in the Senate. The 
amendment adopted as in Committee of the Whole was to 
strike out the provision. Consequently a yote “yea” is to 
strike out the House provision, and a vote“ nay™ is to retain it 
in the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is exactly where it was when the bill 
was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is precisely where it was when the bill 
was reported to the Senate. The Senator from Utah asked for 
a separate vote on concurring in the action taken as in the 
Committee of the Whole, which was to strike it out. It is 
plain that if that proposition is submitted—and it is submitted 
on rehearing—Shall the Senate concur in the amendment 
adopted as in Committee of the Whole?—which was to strike 
out the provision, it seems to me a vote “yea” would be to 
strike it out. 

Mr. ADAMS, Mr. President, I hope I may have the atten- 
tion of Senators, very briefly, in an effort to explain a situation 
which is obviously much misunderstood. The motion to recon- 
sider was based upon that misunderstanding, My conversa- 
tions since the yote lead me to think there was a misunderstand- 
ing upon the part of some of those who voted upon each side 
of the question. Unfortunately we are dealing with an ob- 
scurety drawn section of a bill. It is not easily comprehended 
in the form in which it comes to us, but that can not be 
remedied at this time. 

I am in accord with the purpose of the Senator from Min- 
nesota. I am in accord largely with the purpose of the 
Senator from Florida. But I think that we are working upon 
a misunderstanding of what the amendment actually provides. 
I think the Senator from Florida, and those who have agreed 
with him on this side of the Chamber, have failed to compre- 
hend what is actually involved. 

This, briefiy, is the situation: This amendment does not at- 
tempt to take from the bond of any State, any county, any 
school district, any farm-loan bond, its tax-exempt qualities 
either as to normal tax or as to surtax. That is the absolute 
foundation of this situation, and any argument based upon a 
theory that this amendment takes away tax-exempt qualities 
from a bond now exempt is based upon an absolutely false 
premise. That is the situation. 

Again. it does not take away the absolutely unqualified right 
of any man to buy State, county, Federal farm loan, or any 
other tax-exempt bonds in any amount, and to hold them abso- 
lutely free from taxes. There is no question about that. In 
other words, the market for the farm-loan bonds is not in any- 
wise affected by this amendment, so far as that market is a 
legitimate market. 

Here is what is affected: The amendment denies not the right 
of exemption, but the right of deduction, and that to which de- 
duction is to be denied is not interest upon tax-exempt bonds, 
but upon taxable securities. If this amendment is defeated, 
this will be the result. Some are now complaining of the 
amount of tax-exempt securities in existence. It is said there 
are $17,000,000,000 in those securities. If this amendment is 
stricken down, the amount of tax-exempt securities will, in 
effect, be doubled. In other words, you are making it possible 
to put behind every single dollar of tax-exempt securities an- 
other dollar of taxable securities and to give exemption to that 
other dollar. 

Let me illustrate it: Let us assume that a man has an in- 
come from taxable securities of $1,000,000. He is in the class 
where he is paying the maximum surtax rate, He is therefore 
paying to the Government, roughly, in that situation $500,000 
of taxes. You have all agreed that you will not permit a man 
to make a loan, invest the proceeds of it in tax-exempt securi- 
ties, and then deduct the interest paid on this loan when it is 
done directly. 

This plan proposed by this amended section is merely to 
make effective the plan which has already been voted for and 
which has been approved, and which, by reason of the form in 
which it is drawn, is ineffective because it lends itself to easy 
evasion. The man with a million dollars of taxable securities 
borrows enough money to buy tax-exempt securities yielding 
an income of a million dollars. It requires but little ingenuity 
to do so indirectly, without violating the existing statute; and 
when that has been accomplished, the man, under the condi- 
tion wliich it is sought to preserve, instead of paying to the 
Government $500,000, will pay the Government absolutely 
nothing. The amendment simply seeks to provide against 
exemption for taxable securities in this way. It does not de- 
stroy the tax-exempt qualities or rights of any bond. nor will 
it seriously affect their price. That is the fundamental fallacy, 
as I see it, in the argument against it. 
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I am just as much concerned in preserving the right of the 
State, the county, the municipality, the school district, and the 
Farm Loan Board to issue tax-exempt securities as any man is, 
I first began to study the amendment because I felt it was a 
threat in that direction. I have found difficulty in making 
the explanation, but if Senators will study the provision they 
will find that it does not take away the tax-exempt qualities of 
any bond. Mr. John D. Rockefeller can, if the amendment is 
adopted, invest $1,000,000,000 in tax-exempt securities—all of 
them farm-loan bonds, if you will—and receive absolute and 
complete protection from taxes. The rich man has not been 
taken out of the market as a purchaser of tax-exempt securi- 
ties. We have merely said to him, “ You may not purchase a 
million dollars of tax-exempt securities and then hide behind 
them a million dollars of taxable securities and thus escape.” 
It is not a matter, as I think the Senator from Utah said, of 
losing $30,000,000 of revenue. I think it means, when the op- 
portunity is understood which exists through this medium, that 
behind practically every dollar of tax-exempt securities would 
be a dollar of taxable securities escaping taxation. 

I do not know what is the total gross income from tax-exempt 
securities, but it runs into a billion dollars or more, If this 
loophole is ieft open, it means that there has been afforded a 
way to put Standard Oil stock and every other such form of 
Security into the tax-exempt class. That is what is going to be 
accomplished under the guise of protecting the rates of the 
Farm Loan Board and others who issue tax-exempt securities, 
The argument against the amendment is not unlike that of the 
man who sells flash lights objecting to a law against burglary 
because burglars buy flash lights. 

I do not believe that the market for tax-exempt securities 
will be substantially affected, and surely not their legitimate 
market. Information coming to me from those connected with 
the farm-loan organizations leads me to think they have made 
the same fundamental error of not comprehending what is 
involved in the situation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It would seem that tax-exempt securities 
are affected in this way: At the present time we can borrow 
money on tax-exempt securities. After we borrow money on 
the tax-exempt securities we have to pay interest on the money 
we have borrowed. We offset that interest against our net 
profits. Now, if we are going to make it impossible to borrow 
money on tax-exempt securities, we injure the value of the 
securities. If the interest that a man pays on a debt which is 
incurred by reason of borrowing money upon tax-exempt securi- 
ties can not be offset against his income the same as any other 
interest can be offset against his income, then he will not bor- 
row money on tax-exempt securities, will he? It absolutely 
destroys their value as collateral because the interest on the 
debt for which the tax-exempt securities are collateral loses its 
exemption value, and no one therefore would borrow money on 
tax-exempt securities, 

Mr. ADAMS. Let me point out to the Senator from Nevada 
two answers to that. In the first place, the amendment itself 
specifically excepts interest on indebtedness paid or incurred in 
the carrying on of a trade or business. That is specifically 
excepted in the amendment as it stands, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Except! 


Mr. ADAMS. No; there is no exception at all. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, yes. 
Mr. ADAMS. In other words, if, for the purpose of develop- 


ing a mine or conducting a bank 

Mr. PITTMAN. Except where it exceeds, 

Mr. ADAMS. No; that limitation does not apply to the 
section at all. There is absolutely no limit to the deduction 
for borrowing for us in trade or business, The section reads: 

The amount of the deduction provided for in paragraph (2)— 


Which is the right to deduct all interest paid upon indebted- 
ness— 
unless the interest on the indebtedness is paid or incurred in carrying 
on a trade or business * * * shall be allowed as deductions— 
Only for calculation of surtaxes and— 


only if and to the extent that the sum of such amounts exceeds the 
amount of the interest on obligations or securities the interest on which 
is wholly exempt. 


In other words, that is an unqualified exception from the ap- 


plication of the provision. Now, one other thing in connection 
with it— 
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Mr. PITTMAN, Suppose it is not used for carrying on a 
trade or business? 

Mr. ADAMS. Then it is not exempt, except that the amend- 
ment which I have offered accomplishes the securing of the 
exemption so far as the normal tax is concerned. The normal 
tax is 6 per cent, and the borrower is paying 6 per cent on the 
money, and he at least is not losing anything. He is neither 
taking advantage of the Government nor having the Goyern- 
ment take advantage of him. 

As I said, the section originally suggested the objection the 
Sefator makes, and it appealed to me for that reason. It was 
not fair that a man should pay 6 per cent interest for money 
legitimately borrowed, and then be denied the right to a corre- 
sponding offset. 

The objection, as it now stands, is that the man paying a 
surtax pays 6 per cent interest and upon the bond he buys he 
gets 5 per cent, so that it only costs him 1 per cent, and then 
he offsets 56 per cent. That is what is accomplished under the 
situation. At an expense of 1 per cent he secures an exemption 
of 56 per cent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
Rockefeller? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Rockefeller had $20,000,000 of taxable 
securities, He was receiving from those taxable securities 
$1,800,000 in income. He had $40,000,000 of tax-exempt securi- 
ties from which he was receiving $2,000,000 of income, As he 
stood at that point he was paying upon the $1,800,000 of tax- 
able income $1,144,000 of taxes. He was paying some 58 per 
cent tax upon his income. Then he went and in some manner 
borrowed $30,000,000, and upon that paid interest to the amount 
of $1,800,000. Then when he came to compute his net income 
for the purpose of paying surtaxes and normal taxes, under the 
provision of the existing law, he offset the $1,800,000 interest 
paid out against the $1,800,000 of taxable income, and then had 
no net taxable income. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is all right; but suppose he had the 
$40,000,000 in tax-exempt securities and could borrow 840, 
000,000 on them, and did so and invested the $40,000,000 in 
any kind of business or invested it in securities of any kind. 
Would that be trade or business? 

Mr. ADAMS, It might or might not be. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We will assume the man puts it in a safe- 
deposit box. I understand this section would then apply to it, 
but when we come down to asking if it is used in trade or busi- 
ness it means nothing to my mind.. On the other hand, if we 
do not have the exemption for the use in trade or business it 
destroys the collateral value of the tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that William Rockefeller 
and all those people who have retired from business are not 
in trade or business, and it reaches that class of people and no 
one else. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Colorado yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask both the Senator from Colo- 
rado and the Senator from Utah, if the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to protect against the kind of evasion that they are 
talking about, why do they not confine the amendment to that 
class of cases and not make it so broad that it covers the 
honest man who has no purpose or intent to evade the tax? 

Mr. ADAMS. May I say I think the exemption covers that? 
The exemption which is sought to be sustained here is an ex- 
emption upon taxable and not an exemption upon nontaxable. 
and that is what Mr. Rockefeller and those in his class will 
accomplish, because you are not protecting the exemption of 
tax-exempt securities but the exemption of taxable securities. 
You are permitting a man to deduct an equivalent amount. 
I simply insist so far as I can that we should limit the man to 
the exemption which the law meant to give him. If he buys 
a tax-exempt bond, the interest on that bond is wholly and 
absolutely exempt to the full limit for both normal taxes and 
surtaxes, but he should not be permitted to apply to taxable 
bends the exemption given to tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator has made his amendment 
so broad that if I should hold a tax-exempt security and should 
incur an honest obligation and pay interest upon it, he would 
deny me the benefit of that interest as a deduction, which is a 
deduction that is allowed to every other citizen in the country 
but denied to me because I happen to have some tax-exempt 
securities. 

. Mr. ADAMS. Provided two things occur. First, that the 
Senator's borrowing is not for business purposes, and provided 
also that he is seeking to deduct more than he pays, or is seek- 


I would like to know how this reaches Mr. 
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ing to deduct to avoid surtaxes. In other words, he can deduct 
as much as he pays. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. I may have borrowed that money to build 
a house or rebuild a house that has burned down. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator could deduct every cent of in- 
terest. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I could deduct that if I happened to own 
Government securities that were exempt and subtract my in- 
terest upon the other bonds from the deduction created by the 
Interest. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator could deduct just as much as he 
paid out. The one thing we are trying to stop is that when 
he pays out a thousand dollars he shall not deduct $50,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I would like to suggest a concrete case to 
the Senator from Colorado. Suppose a man bought six or 
seven thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty bonds during the 
war and kept them as a sort of sayings deposit, or something 
that he could call upon at any time, as many citizens did; but 
he happens also to owe a note secured by mortgage on a piece 
of property. Is it not a fact that under present circumstances 
he would be allowed to deduct the interest he paid on the note 
from his income-tax return to determine the amount upon 
which he should be taxable? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. But if the Senator’s amendment is adopted, 
he can not deduct the total of the interest paid on that mort- 
gage, but will have to deduct the interest he received on his 
Liberty bonds. 

Mr. ADAMS. No; there would be no change under the facts 
which the Senator assumes because the amount of interest the 
taxpayer is getting, being only $6,000 or $7,000, would not 
come in any way within the surtax provision. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the question of whether he would come 
within the surtax provision would depend upon what his total 
income was, so that if the interest on such securities were merely 
a part of his income-tax return, he would thereby by this pro- 
vision pay a tax upon his income from his Liberty bonds. 

Mr. ADAMS. Not at all. He does not in any way, shape, or 
form pay taxes upon his Liberty bonds, and, in my judgment, 
we can not make him pay a tax on his Liberty bonds. All we 
say to him is: “If you borrow the money you may offset the 
interest you pay so far as the normal tax is concerned, but 
you may not offset it so far as surtaxes are concerned; in 
other words, the Government will not allow you to take ad- 
vantage of other taxpayers by getting a deduction which the 
man in moderate circumstances can not obtain.” 

Mr. HOWELL. It would affect my income tax if my income 
were sufficient to compel me to pay a surtax. 

Mr. ADAMS. And it ought to do so. 

Mr. HOWELL. But, admitting that a man bought Liberty 
bonds and holds them at this time, if his income happens to be 
large enough so that he pays a surtax he will be taxed upon the 
interest upon those bonds. 

Mr. ADAMS. Not at all. 

Mr. HOWELL. Why not? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is just the problem I was trying to 
make clear. 

Mr. HOWELL. He absolutely has to account for such in- 
terest, and that is exactly what this means. It means that to 
that extent the income from Liberty bonds acquired in good 
faith during the war would be taxed. 

Mr. ADAMS. Unfortunately that is just the problem that 
we are having to meet, and the Members of the Senate do not 
understand the amendment nor its effect. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from 
Colorado yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON, Let us get the idea clear in reference to 
the amendment of the Senator from Colorado. As I under- 
stand, we are discussing the deductions which are allowed 
individuals on their incomes. This bill, as it came from the 
other Houses, provides that in computing net Income there shall 
not be allowed as deductions what is embraced in paragraph 
(2) of subdivision (a) and paragraph (5) of subdivision (a) 
except under certain conditions. 

As I understand, paragraph 2 includes interest paid or ac- 
crued within the taxable year, but if interest has accrued on 
tax-exempt securities it shall not be subtracted under the pro- 
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I am not talking now about the 


visions of that paragraph. 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado, but I am talking 
about the original proposition. 

Paragraph 5 refers to losses sustained during the taxable 


year. So that if one has tax-exempt ‘securities, under the 
House provision, interest on them may not be deducted in com- 
puting the deductions allowed to individuals. 

Mr. ADAMS. No; the Senator from Virginia is in error. 

Mr. SWANSON, The language of the provision is plain. 

Mr. ADAMS. Let me try to explain it. Section 2, which is 
on page 47 of the bill, allows the deduction of all interest which 
is paid within the taxable year. That is the general provision. 

Mr. SWANSON. But the interest obtained from tax-exempt 
securities must offset the other deductions. 

Mr. ADAMS. That statement would have to be qualified. 
It would depend upon whether or not the interest affected 
one's surtax. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I mean under the Senator’s amend- 
ment. I wish to make clear what the provisions of the bill are 
independently of the Senator’s amendment, and then see what 
would be the effect of the Senator's amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS. Let me try to make it clear in this way, 
keeping in mind the dividend situation: When we come to tax 
dividends we do not include dividends from corporations in 
the computation of net income; that is, when the rate of the 
normal tax is applied against net income no dividends are in- 
cluded. When, however, the surtax rate is applied dividends 
are added to net income as computed for normal tax purposes. 
In other words, the normal income tax is applied to net in- 
come and the surtax rates are applied to normal income plus 
dividends. 

We are seeking to make the same application in this in- 
stance, so that for the purpose of fixing normal taxes upon net 
incomes the taxpayers may deduct interest paid, regardless of 
whether he owns or does not own tax-exempt securities; but 
when it comes to computing net income for the purpose of 
applying the surtax, then the taxpayer must add to his net 
income the income which he received from tax exempts. It 
is not a matter directly affecting tax exemption; it is a matter 
affecting, on the one hand, the computation of net income; 
and, on the other, of deductions of interest from taxable se- 
curities. It does not affect the tax-exempt securities at all 
except as they have become the conduit through which the tax- 
payer has been enabled to reduce the amount of his taxable 
income. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator from Colorado if 
it is not true that the result is to treat interest upon tax- 
exempt securities just as if it were dividends? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes, sir; that is substantially the situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is just what I object to. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But it denies to the tax-exempt 
securities a use which they now have; it takes away that part 
of the value of the tax-exempt securities. I say that the whole 
problem can be reached. I think it can be reached under the 
law as it stands now where there is a manifest device set up to 
defeat the payment of taxes. I do not think the language on 
page 47 is exactly clear, but it can be made clear. 

Mr. President, I wish to suggest that there are about 20 
amendments to this bill to be passed on before 2 o’clock, and 
I think it would be well to dispose of this question as soon as 
may be possible. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr, President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not trying to cut off the Sena- 
tor from Colorado at all. 

Mr, ADAMS. Mr. President, I merely have one suggestion to 
make, and that is that from my study, which has been a careful 
study of the situation, if the Members of the Senate really wish 
to perpetuate the tax-exemption outrage which exists they will 
vote in favor of concurring in the action of the Committee of 
the Whole, but if they wish to put a stop to what, in my judg- 
ment, is the grossest outrage in our system of taxation, they 
will vote “nay.” 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, I do not think the propo- 
sition just stated by the Senator from Colorado is in issue at 
all. If he wants to meet that condition, he can do it by a 
proper amendment. There is just one evil, as I understand, 
which he is seeking to end, and that is the borrowing of money 
for the purpose of buying tax-exempt securities and then 
deducting the interest on the debt so created from the income 
tax, without having to öffset anything derived from his tax- 
exempt securities. That one situation covers the whole evil 
first and last and from A to Z. 

Mr. ADAMS. And that is all that is involved in this pro- 
posal when reduced to Its essence. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. The amendment does not confine itself 
to that situation, but is bound up with investments in business 
and a number of other nonunderstandable suggestions. So I 
think the provision ought to be stricken out, and if the Senator 
wants to cure the evil which he describes let him offer a 
little amendment that will fit that situation and go no further. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, when this question was under 
discussion a few days ago I had-a good deal to say in regard 
to it; and, of course, I desire to avoid repetition, but I feel 
obliged to reaffirm in the very strongest terms that I can com- 
mund the conelusion which I reached upon that occasion; that 
is to say, that the House provision, whatever was the real inten- 

_tion of the House, if carried into effect, would involve nothing 
less than sharp practice or, if I may use such an opprobrious 
expression, trickery on the part of the Government. 

I am glad that the Senator from Missouri withdrew his 
amendment, because I think that that amendment, if it had 
been adopted, would have proved entirely ineffective. When 
the last general reassessment law was enacted in the State of 
Maryland it contained a provision that there should be no tax 
on ordinary bank deposits, unless they should represent the 
proceeds of property sold for the purpose of evading taxation, 
The language of the provision was clearly and aptly drawn, 
but the enactment has been an absolute dead letter from that 
day until this. Doubtless many taxpayers have sold bonds and 
deposited the proceeds of the sales in Maryland banks for the 
purpose of escaping taxation, but if one dollar of money so de- 
posited has ever been reached by taxation the fact has never 
been brought to my attention. The same fate, I am sure, would 
have befallen the amendment of the Senator from Missouri in 
its practical operation had it been engrafted on the pending bill. 

I think with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] that 
the thing to do is to disregard all the debate which has gone 
on since the first discussion of the question under considera- 
tion and to get back to the stage at which this question was 
originally presented to the Senate, when the House provision 
came over to us, and the Senate committee struck it out, 
and had its action approved by the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

I can not stop to ask what effect this provision will have 
on the material interests of Mr. William Rockefeller or any- 
body in the same plutocratic class as he. If he or the like 
-of him is to be singled out for a punitive enactment, surely 
somebody in the Senate, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reten] or some other Senator, has resource or ingenuity 
enough to draft an amendment to the pending bill that would 
draw a line between the William Rockefellers and the or- 
dinary average investor who chooses to invest his money in 
Government or State or municipal tax-exempt securities. 

Has it not been a maxim of the common-law from the be- 
ginning that it is better that a hundred guilty men should 
escape than that one innocent man should suffer? So I say 
that it is better that a hundred William Rockefellers should 
go unwhipped of justice than that one innocent investor who 
has in perfect good faith invested his money in tax-exempt 
securities should be unjustly mulcted by such a provision as 
that in the House bill. 

I have been led to believe that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Reep], at any rate, would endeavor by some 
sort of line of division to separate the tax sheep from the tax 
goats affected by the House provision. If he will do so and 
place William Rockefeller and men of his type in one class 
and the ordinary innocent investor in tax-exempt securities 
in another, I will gladly vote for such a provision as that of 
the House in relation to Mr. WHiiam Rockefeller or anybody 
else who may make investments in tax-exempt securities 
simply for the purpose of defrauding the Government of revenue. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I approve very heartily what the Senator 
has just said. If that is the purpose of this amendment, 
and the only purpose, the amendment ought to be so drafted 
as only to reach the object intended and to remedy the evil 
supposed to exist. When that is not done, it is clear that 
there is some other intent than the mere offsetting of inter- 
est against losses or interest paid by a taxpayer who is seek- 
ing by that process to avoid his taxes. 

If the Senator will pardon me further 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes, indeed; I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yesterday we had an amendment pre- 
sented by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], and 
the particular amendment we are now discussing was espe- 
cially sponsored by the Senator from Pennsylvania, both in 


‘the committee and upon the floor of the Senate. The purpose 
of the Senator in offering the amendment which we defeated 
on yesterday was to tax future issues of State and municipal 
bonds. That was his purpose. I have always thought that 
he had some purpose in insisting upon this provision remain- 
ing as the House passed it It came from the Treasury 
Department; it had behind it the recommendation of Mr. 
Mellon; and I have always thought that this amendment was 
intended to reach bonds already issued, as the other amend- 
ment which we defeated yesterday was intended to reach 
bonds hereafter issued, and that the two amendments, coming 
as they do from the same source, were companion pieces— 
one to reach the bonds that have been issued, and the other 
to reach the bonds that may be issued hereafter, 

Mr. BRUCE. I must say that I think that there is a 
very close resemblance between the calf and the cow in 
this case. The motive of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
may be what the Senator surmises; but, be his motive wliat 
it may, I say with great respect to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania—for I entertain the profoundest respect for bim 
that it will not stand the test of examination. 

Nothing could be more clearly established, it seems to me, 
than has been the fact that, after all, no such vast amount 
of the money of the rich has gone into tax-exempt securities 
as has been supposed in some quarters. The records of the 
Treasury show that; the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smorons], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and 
even earlier the Senator from Indiana [Mr. RaLSToN ] have 
demonstrated that, beyond question. These tax-exempt se- 
curities are not held simply by millionaires, as some individ- 
uals in and outside of the Senate appear to think. They are 
the favorite investments of the little investing boat, if I 
may use such an expression, that does not put off far from 
shore; of the prudent man who is not grasping or avaricious, 
and who yet makes more money than he spends, and wishes 
to invest his money in such a manner as to be beyond 
the ordinary pecuniary vicissitudes of life. 

Along with William Rockefeller, the House provision strikes 
at a man who has never in his life invested his money in 
anything except Government, State, or municipal tax-exempt 
securities, who is not engaged in trade or business, who has 
never incurred any standing debt and is not likely to experience 
any material pecuniary loss, and who finds that he wishes to 
buy or build a house at a time when he can not sell securities 
for the purpose of meeting the cost of purchasing or erecting 
the house except at a sacrifice. He goes off to some trust 
company or bank and borrows the amount that he needs with- 
out the slightest idea of bilking the Government. And yet, 
under this House provision, from any offset against his taxable 
income that this man might set up on account of interest on 
his indebtedness would be deducted the interest on his tax- 
exempt securities. 

Is that just? Is that fair? Is that right? 

The effect of the House provision is to inflict a pecuniary 
loss upon the innocent as well as upon the guilty, upon the 
ordinary prudent investor outside of trade circles as well as 
upon the unscrupulous capitalist. In other words, like the rain 
from heaven, this bill comes down on both the just and the 
unjust. So, I say, in some way or other, by some proper 
amendment or other, a distinction should be taken between the 
William Rockefellers and such an investor as I have been using 
as an example. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The thing I want to call to the Senator's 
attention is this: If a man bought a bond, and was told it was 


‘| tax exempt, can we be quite honest and invade that exemption 


by indirection? 

Mr. BRUCE. Indeed we can not, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should like the Senator to notice that on 
page 8200 of the Recorp of yesterday the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Reep], in offering his new amendment. said. in 
the third paragraph: 

I realize the unfairness of making such a provision as this retro- 
active. 


That is, to tax income. Tf he realized with reference to that 
amendment that it was unfair to do this thing by direct means, 
when does it become fair to do by indirection the thing which 
he admits it is unfair to do by direction? 

Mr. BRUCE. If I am to be treated unjustly, I would rather 
receive my blow in the face than in the back or the side. If I 
am to be injured, let me be injured, not by some unconscionable 
artifice, but in some manly, downright fashion. 
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The fundamental fact underlying this discussion is that 
under the Constitution of the United States the Federal Gov- 
ernment is powerless to tax directly securities issued by the 
States or municipalities of the United States or issued by it 
with a pledge of tax exemption. That it can not tax State 
or municipal securities has been held by the Supreme Court 
of the United States from the earliest stages of our history. 
The Federal Government can not lay the finger of taxation, no 
matter how soft the touch of that finger may be, upon such 
securities; and, so far at any rate as its Liberty 34 per cents 
are concerned, it has given a solemn pledge to its own people 
that if anyone buys one of those bonds it shall be totally 
exempt from taxation, National, State, or municipal. What, 
therefore, is this House provision but an attempt to do by dis- 
honest circumyention what the Government is unable to do 
directly? If, after luring the people of the United States into 
the purchase, for instance, of Liberty 34s, the Government 
should contrive the circuitous method of taxation—for that is 
what it is—suggested by the House to deprive securities that 
ought to be tax exempt of their tax-exempt feature, it would 
be chargeable with a gross breach of good faith. 

This is not simply a question of publie policy. You belittle 
it when you speak of it merely as such. It is a question of 
good morals; of good faith; of decent treatment by the Gov- 
ernment of its own citizens. In my humble judgment, the 
only reason why this House provision has not been trampled 
under foot by the Senate is because it has not been fully 
understood owing to the fact that when it has been heretofore 
discussed there has been only a slim attendance in the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, when it was fully understood, just after a full discussion 
of it in the Committee of the Whole, we voted it out. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On yesterday the amendment, I think, was 
fully understood, but the form of the vote was not understood. 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. While I am on my feet, however, if the 
Senator will pardon me—— F 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course I will. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams] 
seems to me to have made a very important admission, which I 
want to call to the attention of the Senator from Maryland, 
because he may want to comment on it, and that is that this 
amendment as amended by him treats the income from tax- 
exempt securities as if it were dividends received from stocks 
of a corporation. 

I do not wish to take the Senator’s time, but I should like to 
make another suggestion, if the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly; I am only too glad to have the 
Senator do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to make this suggestion with refer- 
ence to why we find this amendment in its present form: It 
would haye been easy to draft an amendment to meet a case 
of palpable evasion without raising any serious question about 
tax-exempt securities. The common sense of the Senate and 
the country might have accepted that as being fair. A man 
attempting to evade his tax should be penalized. 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. We would all yote with pleasure 
for such a provision as that, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, why was it not drawn in that way? 
I think that was made clear when we were discussing this 
matter in the committee. It was made clear that this was 
what was called a step, the beginning of a movement to test 
in the courts the question as to the constitutionality of legis- 
lation, without a constitutional amendment, subjecting these 
bonds, directly or indirectly, to taxation. The amendment had 
to be made broad enough to raise that question. 

Mr. BRUCE. I see. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what they are seeking to do— 
to get this matter into the courts and raise that question, 
and in order to raise it the amendment had to be broad 
enough to present the question. 

Mr. BRUCE. As a mere suggestion, I have not the slight- 
est objection to the original idea of Mr. Mellon that the 
Federal Constitution should be so altered as to endow the 
National Government with the power to tax future issues 
of securities by States and municipalities. I am not saying 
that that would be a wise thing to do, for it is not necessary 
for me now to express any opinion upon that subject. More- 
over, I have no fault to find with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania because he chooses to reach the conclusion that 
even under existing constitutional limitations it is possible 
for the Federal Government to tax future issues of State 
municipal securities; that is, provided that he does not 


use his line of reasoning so effectively as to work injustice 
in the present case, i 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I only want to suggest 
that the mere fact that the amendment is drawn for that 
purpose would indicate, of course, that in order to reach 
that purpose they had, directly or indirectly, to subject Gov- 
ernment securities to taxation. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; precisely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not want to make a speech, I know 
that we shall have to act upon this matter soon, in. order to 


‘make way for other amendments. 


Mr. BRUCE. I am going to conclude in a moment myself. 
I have spoken too long already. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do want to say this, however: What- 
ever may be the opinion of individual Senators on the floor 
about this matter, the men who represent these great organiza- 
tions, the Farm Loan Board and the joint-stock land-banks, that 
are in competition with the mortgage banks that are so 
powerful in this country, or were at one time, after the 
most thorough discussion and examination by lawyers of 
approved ability and capacity to determine and construe 
this provision of the House have been advised, as I happen 
to know, that if this provision does pass it will impose a 
tax upon the issues of those agencies. 

I am also advised that if it goes into court—and it is the 
purpose to throw it into court—it will probably be 18 months 
before we can get a decision, and the banks that are now doing 
so much for the agricultural interests of the country apprehend 
that during those 18 months they will not be able to sell their 
bonds at the rate of interest fixed by law. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am free to say, as a lawyer, though I have 
given no detailed consideration to that side of this question, 
that the House provision deprives the citizen of his property 
without due process of law; in other words, involves a violation 
of the fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not help believing that the Senator is 
trying to accomplish what I think all of us want to accomplish. 
In the first place, on the one hand, we do not want to leave a 
loophole in the law by which a lot of men with big incomes can 
escape taxation. 

Mr. BRUCE. Indeed, we do not, and nebody in the Senate 
less than myself. 

Mr. NORRIS. On the other hand, nobody wants to violate 
any pledge, moral or legal or otherwise, which the Government 
owes to the holders of nontaxable securities. We are trying to 
accomplish the same end. If the amendment offered yesterday 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] to the House text, if 
adopted, would clear the question of all doubt 

Mr, BRUCE. Was that the amendment to which the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen] was addressing himself this morn- 
ing? I was not here during the closing hours of the session 
yesterday. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have just come from a committee meeting, 
and I do not know what took place this morning, except that I 
understand that amendment was withdrawn. We do not all 
agree as to the effect of that amendment, and I do not agree 
with the Senator as to the effect of this language which the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado added, but I feel that 
he has just as good a right to his opinion as I have to mine; 
he may be right, and I may be wrong. But under the theory 
the Senator is presenting and the theory which the Senator 
from North Carolina has presented we must be confronted with 
these two dilemmas. 

One is that we will leave a loophole big enough for million- 
dollar incomes to escape taxation, or we will interfere un- 
justly and wrongfully with the holders of tax-exempt securities. 
We are going one way or the other, if the Senator is right, and 
if those who contend with him are right; and they may be. 
If the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri will 
clear it of doubt, and I have not heard anybody question that, 
why not let us agree to that amendment, and it will all be 
over with, and we will accomplish both things? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The substance of that amendment is al- 
ready in the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I may be mistaken about it. I thought 
we had agreed to an amendment which had the same effect 
as the amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, NORRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Maryland has the floor. 
„Mr, BRUCE, I yield. 
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Mr. SWANSON. I understand that the Senator from Mis- 
souri will offer his amendment to a different section of the 
bill. He wants this disposed of, and then he expects to offer 
his amendment, and I do not think anybody will object to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that amendment would clear this of its 
doubt, what is the use of debating it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As I understand, by his amend- 
ment the Senator from Missouri proposes to put in a provision 
that if money is borrowed for the purpose of buying tax- 
exempts, the interest on that borrowed money shall not be 
deductible. I think that is the substance of his amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘That is already in the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If Senators will look at page 
47 of the bill, they will find that there has been put in by the 
committee the same language which occurs in the last two or 
three revenue acts, which is that interest “on indebtedness in- 
curred or continued to purchase or carry obligations or securi- 
ties the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxation” 
may not be deducted. 

That has been the law for years, and it has been a dead 
letter for years because the tax authorities can not prove the 
intent of the taxpayer in borrowing that money, and he is 
clever enough—and he does not have to be very clever to do it 
to borrow the money after he has bought the securities, or to 
borrow the money and put it in his current account. You 
simply can not connect the two transactions as a matter of 
fact, and that is what we are trying to reach. 

Mr. BRUCE. That brings me back to the illustration I gave 
in the beginning, drawn from our own experience in Maryland, 
I. do not think that the Senator from Nebraska was here at 
that time. We enacted a law that ordinary bank deposits 
were not to be taxable except when they represented the pro- 
ceeds of property sold for the purpose of evading taxation. 
This statute has been lifeless from the time that it was passed un- 
til to-day. Nobody has any real means of ascertaining whether 
the proceeds of sales of property that are deposited in banks 
represent property sold for such a dishonest purpose. So I say 
to the Senator from Nebraska, in reply to his question, that 
theoretically I think that the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri is a very admirable one, and that if I thought that 
it could be made effective, I would be giad to vote for it; 
but that I am afraid it would be a mere brutum fulmen, as 
most provisions of that kind are. 

I do not know whether the suggestion has any value or not, 
but I tentatively suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that 
the present situation might be met in some effective way by 
shifting the burden of proof 

Mr. NORRIS. I was just going to make that suggestion. 

Mr. BRUCE. So as to throw on the taxpayer the obligation 
to clear his skirts of all suspicion of misconduct when he came 
to claim a loss or interest on indebtedness against his taxable 
net income. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the burden of proof were put on him 

Mr. BRUCE. That is the point. 

Mr. NORRIS. To show that he had not borrowed it for the 
purpose of avoiding the law—— 

Mr. BRUCE. That is my suggestion, 

Mr. NORRIS. He would haye no trouble proving that if it 


were true. 
Mr. BRUCE. If that is feasible, I would like to see it done. 
Mr. SMOOT. That is in the bill now. 
Mr. NORRIS. Is that in the bill now? 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 
Mr. NORRIS. If that is already in the bil! 
Mr. BRUCE. I do not understand that to be in the bill. 
Mr. SMOOT, There is a provision in the bill—— 


„BRUCE. Let us get right down to precise language. Is 
there any provision in the bill which throws on a taxpayer 
who has tax-exempt securities and is about to claim a loss or 
interest on indebtedness the burden of showing that he is not 
claiming the loss or the interest on the indebtedness for the 
purpose of avolding taxation? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the law, that interest “on indebtedness 
incurred or continued to purchase or carry obligations or se- 
curities the interest upon which is wholly exempt from taxa- 
tion may not be deducted. 

Mr. BRUCE. That says nothing about the burden of proof. 
k Mr. NORRIS. There is nothing about burden of proof 
there. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What we are trying to do is to 
simplify the tax law. If you put the burden of proof on the 
taxpayer to show affirmatively by additional evidence the pur- 
pose for which he incurred these particular deductions, you 
turn every return into a lawsuit, and there are 8,000,000 returns 
filed each year. The more we can make them automatic in 
their settlements, the fewer litigable points we put in, the more 
effective and workable and less harassing will our law be. 

Mr. BRUCE. I make the same answer to the Senator that 
I so frequently made when I was the head of the Baltimore 
city law department, and some citizen would come in and 
threaten the city with a suit. My answer always was, 60 
ahead and sue; that is your right as a citizen.” And at times 
I would have to say, “ Your threat is not an alarming one, be- 
cause the city has a legal staff, paid by the year, for the very 
purpose of defending the rights of all the citizens of the city.” 
The Federal Government is in a similar position. 

So I say to the Senator, it seems to me, that we should at 
least require the taxpayer to make a formal, specific oath, if 
nothing more, that he has no intent in making his claim to 
evade taxation. Of course, I realize that oaths are not always 
binding, where a human being is strongly solicited by his selfish 
impulses. But as I have said before, it seems to me that such 
language might be employed in the pending bill as to cast on 
the taxpayer the burden of vindicating the bona fides of his 
claim. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
moment? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are a number of amendments, proba- 
bly, to be considered; we have only one hour, and T understand 
the unanimous-consent agreement is so drawn that amend- 
ments to be voted on after 2 o'clock will have to be offered be- 
fore 2 o'clock. That was not the intent, but in the discussion 
of the matter with the Chair I came to the conclusion that 
that was the effect. ö 

Mr. BRUCE. I am very much obliged to the Senator. That 
reminds me, however, of something that I was reading some 
time ago. It seems that formerly in Turkey, when the host 
thought that a guest was remaining too late in the evening, he 
did not tell him so in so many words, but he would look over 
his shoulder and give a nod to one of his attendants, who would 
go off hastily and return with a chafing dish with which the 
guest understood perfectly well that when he had perfumed 
his beard he was required by the fixed rules of Turkish courtesy 
to retire to his own home. I suppose that my good friend, the 
Senator, intends to give the same such hint as this. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is always so entertaining and 
so forcible that I could not have any such intent as that with 
reference to him. — 

Mr. BRUCE. I aequit the Senator, I just wanted an oppor- 
tunity to tell what I thought was a good story. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit, I think it ought 
to be added that the Senator from Maryland has been so enter- 
taining partially because most of his time has been taken up 
by the Senator from North Carolina in his interruptions. 

Mr. BRUCE. My observation here is that a speech never 
amounts to anything unless it is spiced with interruptions, 
more or less. 

I want to say, in conclusion, that my objectio.. to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado is that it 
seems to me that it involves an unconstitutional discrimination 
between a taxpayer who pays a surtax and a taxpayer who- 
pays only a normal tax. Why should fish be made of the one 
and only fowl of the other? The amendment of the Senator, 
in my judgment, arbitrarily violates the fourteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. T ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before the roll is called 
the Chair feels that, in view of the discussion, it ought to 
make a restatement of the question. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out this 
paragraph, and the question is, Will the Senate now concur 
in that action taken as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Which was to strike out subsection (e). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An affirmative vote is for 
concurring in the action taken as In Committee of the Whole, 
striking out the entire paragrapli. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, and called the 
name of Mr. Abans, who responded in the negative. 


Will not the Senator yield to me just a 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will get the Senators here on the yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The roll call had begun, and one Senator 
had answered to his name. ' 

Mr. DILL. I want to know about the question before I 
vote. On voting on this question yesterday I voted “nay.” 
If I want to vote to the same end that I voted yesterday, 
should I vote “nay”? I have heard the question discussed 
this morning, but do not know yet exactly the status of it 
at present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is moved to say 
that a. vote “nay” is a vote not to concur in the action taken 
as in Committee of the Whole. The roll call will proceed. 

The reading clerk resumed the roll call. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Leyroor’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that the junior Senator from. Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lexroor]) is absent on account of illness. 

The roll call was concluded. 

r. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stantmy]} to the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I was requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is paired with 
the Senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS}, and that 
the junior Senator from Montane would vote “ yea” if present 
and not paired. 

I was also requested to announce that the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwrEn] is paired with the Senator from 
IIlinois [Mr. McCorsaack], and that the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “ yea” if present and not paired. 

I wish also to state that the Senator from New York [Mr. 
COPELAND] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 37, as follows: 


YHAS—45 
Bayard Seer Mayfield Simmons 
Brookhart Harrel Neely Smith 
Broussard Harris Oddie Stanfield 
ruce Harrison Overman Stephens 
Bursum Heflin Pittman Swauson 
Caraway Howell Ralston Trammell 
Johnson, Minn, Ransdell Underwood 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Mo. Wulsh, Mont. 
Dial Kendrick Robinson Weller 
Fleteher Ladd Sheppard 
Frazier MeKellar Shields 
George MeNary Shipstead 
NAYS—37 
Adams Edge 1 Spencer 
Ashurst ‘Ernst Mekinley Sterling 
Hn M adswo' 
Borah Ferris Moses Walsh, Mass. 
Brandegee Fess « Norbeck Warren 
Cameron Glass Norris Watson 
Capper Hale 
Colt Jones, Wash, Phipps 
Curtis eyes a 
Dill g Smoot 
i NOT VOTING—1i4 
Copeland Gerry Lenroot Stanley 
Couzens Greene MeCormick Wheeler 
Edw: Johnson, Calif. Owen. 
Elkins La Follette Shortridge 


So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
concurred in. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I wish to make an announce- 
ment to the Senate. I wish to state that after consulting with 
representatives who are here from the Northwest in the inter- 
est of farm relief and especially the MeNary-Haugen bill, 
and also after consulting with several members of the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the House, I have decided not to ask for 
a vote on the MeNary-Haugen bill as a rider to the pending 
bill. I am assured that there is a fair chance that the bill 
will pass the House. It has a great deal of support over 
there. The Rules Committee of the House met this morning 
and decided to report out a rule under which the measure will 
be taken up within the next sevem er eight days, which is 
as soon aS they can get to it. I have been assured by the 
leaders in the Senate that the measure will be given preference 
here as soon as it reaches: the Senate. 

I regret very much, nevertheless, to forego this: opportunity 
to have a vote upon it, but so many Senators insist that they 
can not vote for it as a rider to the revenue bill that I shall 
not press it. Some feel that it would jeopardize the tax bill, 
the so-called Mellon plan or the modified Meilon plan, and 
therefore they can not support it as a rider. Many Members 
on the other side of the Chamber share that view. They as- 
sure me that there will be several votes for the McNary- 


Haugen. bill, if it comes before the Senate separately, that can. 
not be given to it as a rider to the revenue bill. In other 
Words, the agricuitural relief matter has reached the stage 
where it is likely to pass the House, likely to pass the Senate, 
and certain to pass both bodies if it gets a little boost from the 
White House. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, there has been a 
great deal of discussion about trying to guard: the Government 
against devices which have been described here as adopted by 
those who sek to evade taxation. It has been said that para- 
graph (2) on page T covers the case. I do not think it quite 
covers the case. I have an amendment which I hope can be 
accepted without much debate, Ef it leads to long debate, E 
shall be inclined to withdraw it, because there are other 
amendments pressing for attention. 

Section (2) provides that deductions shall be allowed on all 
interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebted- 
ness, except on indebtedness incurred. or continued to purchase 
or carry tax-exempt securities, That is what it means; I am 
paraphrasing it; I beg to suggest to the Senate that we 
amend that language so that it would read: 

All interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebtedness, 
except on indebtedness incurred or continued for the purpose of evad- 
ing the payment of taxes and also except interest incurred or continued 
to purchase or carry obligations or securities— 


And so forth. 

In other words, we put into the section a provision that if 
the taxing authorities or the courts shall find that some man 
has worked out a device merely to beat the tax law he shall 
not be allowed his deductions, The Senator fram. Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reen] thought that was already covered by the language 
as it stands, but I do not think the language as it stands is 
bread enough; so after the word “indebtedness,” where. it 
occurs the second time on page 47, line 22, I move to insert 
the words incurred or continued for the purpese of evading 
the payment of taxes, and also except interest,” so that the 
section 

Mr. SMOOT.. There is so much. confusion that I can not 
follow what the Senator from Missouri is saying. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If there are going to be all over 
the Chamber conferences and audible conversation, I can 
not make myself heard, If the Senator will turn to the 
nge 

Mr. SMOOT. I hare- been trying to follow the Senator, 
but I can not hear what he is saying, 

Mr. REED. of Missouri. I know the Senator has been 
trying to follow me, and I have been trying to make him hear, 
but if he will now turn to page 47, on which I move my 
amendment, I will read the clause as it will read if my 
amendment shall be adopted. ‘The clause reads: 


All interest paid or acerued within the taxable year on indebted- 
ness, except on indebtedness 


Now comes my amendment— 


incurred or continued for the purpose of evading the payment of 
taxes and also except interest 


Now I read again the text in the bill 


incurred or continued to purchase or carry obligations or securi- 
ties— 


And so forth. My amendment simply puts into the section a 
provision that if a taxpayer has incurred the indebtedness for 
the purpose merely of evading the tax, and that fact be found, 
he can not get his deductions. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator in which 
line and after what word the amendment comes in. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I propose to insert my amendment 
after the word “indebtedness” on line 22, the last word 
in that line. I propose to insert the words “incurred or 
continued for the purpose of evading the payment of taxes, 
and also except interest“ 

Then again go to the text, which reads: 


incurred or continued to purchase or carry obligations or securities 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests that it 
will be necessary to reconsider the vote by which that amend- 
ment was concurred in before the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri will be in order. 

Mr: SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the yete by 
which paragraph (2) was concurred in may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Utah 
asks unanimous consent that the vote by which the Senate 
eoncurred in the amendment on page 47, beginning in line 22, 
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shall be reconsidered. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none und the vote is reconsidered. The Secretary will state 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep]. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 47, at the end of line 22, after 
the word “indebtedness,” it is proposed to insert the words 
incurred or continued for the purpose of evading the pay- 
ment of taxes, and also except interest.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I suggest to the 
Senator from Missouri that the tast word in his amendment 
should be “indebtedness” and not “interest.” One does not 
incur interest in order to carry certificates. The language of 
the text is “indebtedness incurred.“ 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
is correct. The word should be “indebtedness,” instead of 
“interest.” and I make that modification. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri as he has now 
modified it at the suggestion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yanin. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tbe question is upon con- 
curring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
as now amended. Without objection, it is concurred in, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico and Mr. SIMMONS addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In my printed amendment, 
which was adopted by the Senate, there was a wrong word 
used on page 9, line 12. The word “undisturbed” was 
printed in the amendment, but it should have been “ undis- 
tributed.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to call the Senator's attention 
to that error. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move that on page 9 of the 
amendment, which is page 82 of the bill, the word “ undis- 
turbed” he stricken out and the word “ undistributed” be 
inserted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That matter can be adjusted in conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we might as well make the change now. 
I suggest, however, to the Senator from New Mexico that in 
order to make the amendment it will be necessary to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment was ugreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask unanimous consent that 
the umendment may be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the amendment is made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On page 9 of the amendment, 
in order to meet the views expressed by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ApAmMs] the other night when we were dis- 
cussing this amendment, after the word “year,” I move to 
insert u comma and the following language: 
plus (3) amounts retained to replace capital losses sustained after 
the enactment of this act, plus (4) amounts retained in compliance 
with law and the distribution of which is prohibited by law, plus 
(6) $10,000. 


I ask that the proposal may be amended accordingly, 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no objection to that, I think, al- 
though it takes some revenue out of the bill. That, however, 
seems to be the policy of the Senate, and I shall not object 
to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair heurs no objec- 
tion, and the amendment is made accordingly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if there is no 
other amendment pending, 1 merely wish—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that we have not acted on the amendment proposing to 
increase exemptions. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If I may have about three 
minutes, I desire to say that I have been receiving letters and 
other Senators have been receiving telegrams regurding the 
proposed corporation tax which the Senate has now incorporated 
in the pending measure. I wish to make a short statement 
regarding the provision fer that tax. 

In the first place, of course, the corporation tax does not 
apply at all if the shareholders of the corporation seek or 
desire to make a return as a partnership, but if they do make 
a return as a corporation, then I make the following statement 
regarding the effect of the provision which has been incorpo- 
rated in the bill: 


First. The proposal does not apply to or affect in any manner 
accumulated surplus of corporations. 

Second. The Republican proposal would impose a flat 14 per 
cent tax upon the net incomes of all corporations, The Demo- 
cratie proposal is to reduce this flat tax to 9 per cent and im- 
pose a graduated tax upon the annual net income graduated 
according to the percentage of the net income retained after 
payment of dividends and all taxes, including the Federal 
tax, No surtax is imposed upon corporations whose net income 
does not exceed $10,000. In 1921, the last year for which any 
statistics are available but which was a year of depressed busi- 
ness, 171.239 corporations reported net income. Of this num- 
ber, 133.987 reported net income of less than $10.000, all of 
which would pay no surtax under the Democratic proposal, and 
their taxes would thereby be reduced from 14 per cent to 9 per 
cent. The remaining 35.251 corporations would pay a surtax 
under the Democratic proposal. Of those which would be sub- 
ject to a surtax a large number would pay less in taxes than 
under the Republican proposal, Under the graduation the cor- 
poration retaining 10 per cent of its total net income would 
pay no surtax. If 20 per cent were retained the surtax would 
amount to 21 per cent of the amount retained. If 30 per cent 
should be retained, the surtax would be 5 per cent of the 
amount retained, If 40 per cent should be retained, the sur- 
tax would be 10 per cent of that amount. If 50 per cent should 
be retained, the tax on that amount would be 20 per cent. 1f 
60 per cent or more should be retained, the tax on that amount 
would equal 40 per cent. which is the maximum rate of the 
surtax imposed upon individual income. 

Third. Applying this plan to the corporation with a large in- 
come, it works out as follows: Assume a corporation with a net 
income for the year of $500,000. Under the Republican pro- 
posal this corporation would pay $70,000 as a normal tux 
whether «distributed in dividends or not. Under the Demo- 
cratie proposal this normal tax would be reduced to $45,000, 
If 10 per cent should be mndistributed, there would be no adil- 
tionnl tax. If 20 per cent. or 3100000, should be retained, the 
total tax would be $47,500. 1f 30 per cent, or $150,000, were 
retaineil, the total tax would be 352,500. If 40 per cent, or 
$200,000, were retained, the total tax would be $63.000. If. 42 
per cent, or $210,000, were retained, the foetal tax would be 
$70,200, or substantially the same as would be paid nuder the 
Republican proposal. It will thus be seen that under the Dem- 
ocratic plan all corporations with large incomes retaining un- 
distributed less than 42 per cent of their total net income will 
pay less taxes than under the Republican proposal. 

It thus clearly appears that all corporations deing business 
in a reasonable aud normal way will pay less taxes under the 
Democratic proposal, but corporations which bave been retain- 
ing undistributed an excessive amount of ues income, generally 
for the purpose of evading taxation. will pay more. 

Mr. RALSTON. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. RALSTON. I think I understood the first part of the 
Senator's statement. If I did, it is to the effect that corpora- 
tions whose income is not in excess of $10.000 will pay no 
surtax. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, They will not pay any surtax, 

Mr. RALSTON, I noticed the first part of the Senaror’s 
statement in reference to the $10.000, and I am not sure thut 
it was entirely clear on that point. 1 got the impression that 
if they had an income of $10,000 they would have to pay n 
surtax. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is the amendment T pro- 
posed: hut in order to simplify this statement I have made the 
statement on that point solely with reference to those who 
would not pay any tax if their totul income was less than 
$10,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, at the time I presented the 
umendments with reference to the normal tax and the surtax. 
which have already been adopted, I presented an amendment 
fixing the exemptions. That T have not formally offered, and 
did not intend to offer, unless the surtax schedule presented 
by the minority was adopted. 

I want to state—and 1 shall not disenss it at all—that the 
only difference between the exemption made by the amendment 
I am going to send to the desk and the House exemption is as 
to the allowance made a married man or a married woman. 
The House exemption is $2.500, with a proviso that if the in- 
come of the taxpayer exceed 35,000 it shall he only $2,000; 
that is, it is conditional. The taxpayer gets 52.000 exemption 
if he has an income of $5,000 or more, and if he has an in- 
come of less than $5,000 he gets the full $2,500, The amend- 
ment I propose to offer gives to a married man or woman a flat 
exemption of $2,500, and 81.000 to a single person, which is the 
same as under the House bill. 
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The difference is not very great, and yet it is somewhat mate- 
rial. It is important that this amendment should go along with 
the normal tax and surtax rates that we have adopted, because 
it was considered in connection with the making of those rates; 
and Senaters who are familiar with the process know how im- 
portant that becomes in connection with the reyenue-producing 
qualities of normal and surtax rates. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator figured the loss of revenue that 
would result if his amendment were adopted? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have not. There will be some cases 
where, under the House bill, the taxpayer would get the 
benefit of the full $2,500, and some cases where he would not, 
and it would be reduced to $2,000.. I suppose it would be very 
difficult to ascertain the amount. I do not say that it can not 
be done, but I have not had it done. 

Mr. KING. Of course, if the Senator will pardon me further, 
he appreciates that with the reduction in the normal tax, and 
with the advantage resulting from the exemptions obtained for 
earned income, it is quite apparent that the Senate has dealt 
very generously with the taxpayer. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator opposed to this amendment? 

Mr. KING, I was just trying to understand the effect of 
it, that was all My inclination is not to support it, because 
I do not know its effect, and we have made so many invasions 
upon the revenue that we expected to raise. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is the amendment that I presented at 
the same time that I presented the surtax and the normal-tax 
amendments. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I recall. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I believe it is the same reduction that has 
generally been made heretofore—$2,500 for a married person. 
I do not think that is too much, I think it is very proper. 
The House has given it in certain cases and in other cases it 
has not given it. 

That is all I care to say. I do not care to discuss the mat- 
ter further. I send the amendment to the desk, and offer it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I may say in passing, while I 
have the floor, if the Senator has concluded, that at the outset 
I offered an amendment granting an exemption of $3,000 to 
married men and increasing the exemption for unmarried men, 
but in view of the liberal allowances in other directions and 
the low normal tax I did not press my amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, we are operating now 
under a unanimous-consent agreement by the terms of which, 
if I understand it correctly, all debate upon the bill and all 
amendments must cease at 2 o'clock, and a vote must be then 
taken upon the bill and its amendments through the regular 
parliamentary stages to its final passage. 

It is now 25 minutes of 2, and I assume that the rest of the 
time will be occupied in offering amendments and making re- 
marks upon them, and inasmuch as no time limit is fixed upon 
Senators in so doing, I feared that I might not be able to get 
the floor upon the passage of the bill, or just prior thereto, 
in order to make a statement about what I intend to do in the 
way of voting on its passage. Therefore I take a minute now 
to make that statement, and this is all I shall have to say 
about it. 

Mr. President, the bill is practically completed now, ex- 
cept for a few amendments, probably not of a very important 
nature. I regard it as such a departure from the so-called 
Melion plan for the reduction of taxation, such a failure 
to comply with the recommendations of the President of 
the United States in his message to Congress, and altogether 
so unsatisfactory, that if it were now in its final form, and 
that were the end of it, I should be compelled to vote against it. 

The bill, however, is going to conference on the disagreeing 
action of the House and the Senate; and therefore I regard 
my vote for the bill now not as a vote approving of the 
whole of the bill, but as a vote to send it to conference. I 
will say, however, that if the bill does not issne from the 
conference substantially improved in my opinion I shall 
unhesitatingly vote against the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I want to make just a short 
statement about my position on the exemptions under this 
bill 

When the sixteenth amendment was passed it was never 
intended that we should tax people on small incomes like 
one or two thousand dollars. It never would have been 
adopted if the people had known that it would apply to such 
small amounts, It was intended to collect taxes from large 
incomes.. I am going to vote for any amendment and every 
amendment that will raise the exemption as high as $5,000, 


I do not believe a married man shonld pay income tax until 
his income amounts to $5,000. 

Last year, in going over my State, in every county I told 
the people that I would vote for and urge exemptions up to 
$5,000, and I will vote for any amendment raising them to 
that figure, If nothing is done mlong this line, I shall every 
session try te increase exemptions. 

I have no more to say. The time is nearly up, and I do 
not want to.take more of the time of the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in the brief years of my 
service here I have seen three tax bills come to the moment 
of their final enactment, and I have cherished throughout 
the whole of that period the hope which is the nurse of 
young desires that I might at some time be able to vote 
for a tax bill. I can not vote for this one. 

This measure bears no resemblance at all to the scientific 
and productive tax proposal which came to the Congress from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It only slightly relieves any 
section of the country from the burdens under which all 
sections of the country have labored because of the existing 
tax law. 

It does not take out any part of the unjust and ingnisitertal 
features which mark the present tax law. On the contrary, we 
have added to it a new feature of inquisition which will become 
personal in its application, so that every Paul Pry, every Med- 
dlesome Mattie who is competent to take a lead pencil and a 
slip of paper and perform the operation of addition and sub- 
traction can tell with exactitude what every citizen: pays for 
the personal maintenance of himself and his family. We have 
added to this bill by a conglomeration of votes, so that no 
party, no group may be held responsible, practically everything 
except the kitchen sink; and the bill, to be made perfect in its 
intent as thus made by nondescript majorities of the Senate, 
swept together for the purposes of the moment, needs only one 
more amendment, and that is to create a corporation with a 
capital of a billion dollars, all of which is to be subscribed by 
the Federal Government, and that that corporation should then 
have for its sole purpose the payment of the Federal taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think it will make any 
difference whether I call attention to what this amendment 
means or not, particularly if it is going to relieve some tax- 
payer from paying into the Treasury of the United States some 
money, Of course, I am oppesed to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srustoxs l. It only 
means a further reduction of $15,000,000. That is a mere 
bagatelle. i 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to what has been 
done so far in relation to revenue by the amendments that have 
been offered. I find that the amounts which have been voted 
out of the bill, and the items, are as follows: 


Radio, $10,000,000. 
Provision affecting tax-exempt securities, $35,000,000. 
Telegrams and telephone messages, $34,000,000. 
Tax on corporations, $10,000,000. 
Automobiles and accessories, $5,000,000. - 
` Drafts and checks, $2,150,000. 
The pending amendment, $15,000,000. 


Or a total of $111,156,000, and as the bill was reported to the 
Senate it was short of raising sufficient money to meet the esti- 
inated expenditures of the Governemnt a little over $50,000,000, 

Not only that, Mr. President, but we have pending, and there 
perhaps will be passed, the following bills: 


The bonus bill, $135,000,000. 

The pension bill, $58,000,000, 

The bill for the reclassification of field employees, $10,000,000. 
The deficiency appropriations, $10,000,000. 

The postal-clerk bill, now on the calendar, 865,000,000. 

The Veterans’ Bureau bill, $32,000,000, 

The Distriet of Columbia surplus bill, 85,000,000. 


The reduction of second-class postage rates we have a ready 
put into the bill. I have no definite estimate of the ame hut of 
revenue that will be lost by that amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. What is the aggregate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to state that in just a moment. 

Mr. President, it is all well enough to pass a bill facing 
these conditions, but I want the country to know what it means, 
Here we have a total of approximately $475,000,000, Is there 
any more that I need say? I hope that in conference some 
of these changes can be made. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I notice an estimate of $35,000,000 on tax- 
exempt securities. Will the Senator ‘tell the Senate how he 
reached that? 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will be very glad to do so. The total amount 
of tax-free securities outstanding in 1924, other than United 
States Government bonds, is $13,000,000,000, 

Interest paid thereon, $650,000,000. 

United States bonds totally exempt, over $2,300,000,000. 

Interest paid thereon, $80,000,000, 

Total income free from Federal taxes, $730,000,000. 

Estimated amount received by individuals, $600,000,000. 

Amount received by individuals paying no surtax, $150,- 
000,000. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator just there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. . 

Mr, CARAWAY. What provision of the bill would have 
reached that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The one we just voted on a few moments ago. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What information had the Senator—— 

Mr. SMOOT., If the Senator will wait; this is the estimate of 
the actuary of the United States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not want to interrupt the Senator, 
except that I wanted to get that information. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that from the $600,000,000 dollars, the 
amount received by individuals paying no surtax, deducting a 
$150,000,000 we have a balance of $450,000,000 in that item. 

Mr. HARRISON. Notwithstanding these figures, the Sen- 
ator has stated to the Senate that he tried to reduce the sur- 
tax on the higher brackets from 40 per cent to 25 per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if we had the surtax reduced, 
there is not a question in the world—at least there is not in 
my mind—that we would collect more money the coming year, 
whereas with the rate at 40 per cent we will not collect what 
is estimated, and after this year the returns will begin to 
decline, as they have in the past. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. In view of the deficit announced by the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, and in view of the violation of 
the principle in the surtax provision, and also in view of the 
abandonment of the protection against publicity, the penalty 
of which is $1,000, by this requirement for the publication of 
returns, and with a sort of a revival of the excess-profits tax 
as applied to corporations, how can the Senator vote for the 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every Senator will have to use his own judg- 
meut in that matter. 

Mr. RALSTON. Mr. President 

Mr, SMOOT, I would like to have this answer to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas completed, because I have not gotten half 
way through it, and it will be broken up. I would like to haye 
it in consecutive order, 

Mr. RALSTON. Very. well. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a balance of $450,000,000. The 
amount received by individuals who haye no losses, and who 
pay no interest that could be chargeable against this income 
is $230,000,000. That leaves a balance of $220,000,000. The 
amount held by individuals who can have losses or who can 
pay interest that would be chargeable against this income is 
$220,000,000, This amount, if not allowed to be deducted 
would pay surtax at a rate as high as, or most likely higher, 
than the maximum rate paid by these taxpayers, say, 16 per 
cent only. That is $35,200,000, 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator does not contend that because 
taxpayers can deduct losses to the extent of $200,000,000, nec- 
essarily that will be the case? 

Mr. SMOOT. We say here an average of only 16 per cent, 
which is all we claim as being deducted. Therefore, I am 
quite sure that the estimate of the actuary of the Government 
is within bounds in saying that we will lose in the surtaxes, 
at 16 per cent, $35,200,000. 

Mr. GLASS. Sixteen per cent of the total amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. Sixteen per cent of the $220,000,000. 

Mr. GLASS. That is what I mean. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not mean $220,000,000 as a loss. I simply 
average the rate at 16 per cent, and 16 per cent of the $220,- 
000,000 is $35,200,000. 

Mr. RALSTON. Mr. President, if the Senator is correct in 
saying that a reduction in surtaxes from 40 per cent to 25 
per cent would bring the Government more money. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the coming year. 

Mr. RALSTON. Why would not a reduction to 15 per cent 
bring still more money? 

Mr. SMOOT. For this reason, Mr. President, that at 15 per 
cent there would be no inducement for these people to return 
to tax-exempt securities. They would make no money there. 
I have taken the rate of interest for the last 50 years on first- 
class paper in the United States, and compared it for the same 


period of time with the return from tax-exempt securities, and 
I find that there is a difference of 82 per cent between the tax- 
exempt security rates during that period and the amount paid 
on first-class paper in the United States; and the 25 per 
cent and 6 per cent normal tax makes the 31 per cent. When- 
ever you get above that, the man whose income falls in the 
high brackets is going to purchase tax-exempt securities. You 
have left the door wide open, not only as to your surtaxes, for 
great, wealthy men and concerns to ayoid taxes, but in the 
amendment that has just been yoted in the bill, disallowing 
exemptions on the amount of interest upon tax-exempt securi- 
ties, you haye said to them, Here is another opening whereby 
you can escape taxation.” 

A man can retire from business, whether he is a Rockefeller 
or any other man, and have all of his holdings in bonds and 
notes and securities drawing interest, and he can buy these tax- 
exempt securities and not pay a cent of taxes. It is not fair 
for me to take any more time, 

Mr. HARRISON, Is the Senator arguing for or against the 
bill now? 


Mr. SMOOT. I am saying to the Senator that I am in hopes 
that there will be a great many improvements in the bill in 
conference. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the Senator still going to vote for 
the provision in the bill giving a 25 per cent reduction in the 
taxes of this year? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know it is. The Senator is still for 
that, notwithstanding what he said? 

Mr. SMOOT. That money we already have. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator has expressed the hope of 
changes in conference. I thought it was the duty of each body 
to select as conferees those who believed in maintaining what 
that body did. If the Senator is to be a member of the con- 
ference, and now expresses the hope that the bill will be re- 
written, it strikes me that some one else ought to go to con- 
ference with the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Pardon me; I did not intend to take the 
Senator's time, but I thought the conferees were to represent 
the sentiment of the body which sent the bill to conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I might just as well be frank with the Senator 
and the Senate and everyone else. As long as I am a conferee— 
and I have been a conferee upon many bills—I stand for the 
bill as it passes the Senate, That is the only reason why I 
would vote for the bill. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I thought the Senator expressed the hope 
that he would fail in conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that we ought to insist upon some of 
the amendments agreed to in the Senate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr, President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield the floor, because I think the Senator 
from Florida ought to have a chance to offer his amendment, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I would like to have an opportunity to 
offer an amendment, at least. I thank the Senator. I want to 
propose an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is an amendment 
already pending. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Siacons]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to make a few ob- 
servations upon this bill. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Will my amendment be in order, although the debate is to close 
at 2 o'clock? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not want to 
anticipate a ruling upon that question. 

Mr. WATSON. What is the proposition? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I ask if I can propose an amendment 
after 2 o'clock, although debate closes at 2 o'clock. That is 
the inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair is in grave doubt 
about it. Every Senator will haye to consult the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have sent the amendment to the desk, 
and I hope to have it considered, if it can be considered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to have the amendment which 
I have offered stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hag not ruled as 
yet on the question asked by the Senator from Florida. The 
Secretary will read the amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina, which is the pending amendment. 

The Reaptnc CLERK. On page 54, the Senator proposes to 
strike out lines 23, 24, and 25, and lines 1 to 13, both inclusive, 
on page 55, and to insert; 
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(c) In the case of a single person, a personal exemption of $1,000; 
or in the case of the head of a family or a married person living with 
husband or wife, a personal exemption of $2,500, A husband and wife 
living together shall receive but one personal exemption, The amount 
of such personal exemption shall be $2,500. If such husband and wife 
make separate returns, the personal exemption may be taken by either 
or divided between them. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS... I do not understand that there will be any 
opposition to my amendment. A 

Mr, SMOOT. I do not want to call for a yea and nay vote 
on it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will be satisfied with a viva voce vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to make a few 
observations upon the bill as a whole, and I have only four 
minutes. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let the pending amendment be acted on. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator can have it 
acted upon after 2 o'clock. I can not speak after 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. : 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator let the President pro tem- 
pore decide whether amendments can be offered after 2 o'clock? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to have the Chair 
inform the Senator whether amendments can be offered after 
2 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not want to 
anticipate a ruling. Every Senator can construe for himself 
the unanimous-consent agreement, 

Mr. HARRIS. I have sent an amendment to the desk. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
make a few observations on this bill before the final vote. 

Congress has been from the first unanimous on the desira- 
bility of reducing taxes. There has been no party conflict on 
that: Controversies have arisen only over the methods and 
means proposed. The problem is one of equitable reduction. 

Ervery tax problem is essentially a question of distributing 
the burden of the tax. In this bill the question has been, Shall 
we reduce the taxes of heavy-income earners at the same rate 
and in the same proportion as on smaller incomes, or should 
large incomes be favored and a tax program be adopted entail- 
ingen greater reduction for the very rich and a smaller reduc- 
tion for the person of moderate wealth? These are the only 
possible directions in which this tax-reduction legislation could 
80, in view of the two alternative propositions from which we 
must choose. 

The program of the Secretary of the Treasury, known as the 
Mellon plan, approved by the majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee, recommended large cuts in the tax on large incomes 
and recommended comparatively small cuts in the existing rate 
on moderate and low incomes. The object of that program 
wus immediate relief to the earners not merely of large in- 
comes but of extremely large incomes. 

Approving of the principle of lighter taxes for inconsiderable 
incomes and appreciably higher rates for excessive incomes, I 
could not support in toto the Mellon plan. 

A few illustrations show the nature of the unfair and dis- 
proportionate reductions under the so-called Mellon and Senate 
Finance Committee plan: 
` The Mellon plan reduces the tax on an income of more than 
$1,000,000, 50 per cent; $1,000,000, 45 per cent; $200,000, 41 per 
cent; $60,000, 25 per cent; $50,000, 23 per cent; $40,000, 22 per 
cent; $30,000, 24 per cent; $20,000, 27 per cent. Is this a just 
and right reduction? 

The plan the Senate has yoted fayorably upon and which I 
supported reduced the tax on an income of $1,000,000, 21 per 
cent: $200,000, 24 per cent; $100,000, 24 per cent; $60,000, 27 
per cent: $50,000, 28 per cent; $40,000, 30 per cent; $30,000, 33 
per cent; $20,000, 39 per cent. If this is inequitable, is it not 
because the larger benefits of reduction have been given to 
those less able to pay? 

Under the Mellon and committee plan the tax bill of one with 
an income of $100,000 is reduced 510,320. The plan the Senate 
adopted and which I voted for will reduce the tax on the same 
amount of income $7,522. 

The tax on an income of $20,000 under the Mellon plan 
will be reduced $482.50.. The plan the Senate voted for will 
reduce it $702. 

A close analysis of the Mellon plan shows an unwarranted 
and deliberate preference to those most able to pay. It is the 
group of manufacturers, business, and professional men and 
women with an income varying from $10,000 to $75,000 who 


would feel most in the future the shift in the tax burdens re- 
sulting from the Mellon plan. It is this group and those with 
even smaller incomes that I have by my vote sought to pre- 
vent having shifted to them the extra burdens caused by the 
excessive reductions to the extremely wealthy class. 

In the State of Massachusetts 505 persons would be benefited 
by a vote for the Mellon plan instead of the plan adopted by 
the Senate, while the plan the Senate voted for will benefit 
387,937 taxpayers more than Mr. Mellon's plan would have 
done. Other States show a similar record. But even these 
505 taxpayers will have their taxes under the plan the Senate 
voted for reduced about 25 per cent this year and a like amount 
next year. 

How little ground there is for complaint by the excessive 
income taxpayers is apparent from a comparison of the tax 
on an income of $100,000 under each plan. The tax on this 
amount under existing law is $30,140; under the Mellon plan 
it Js $19,817; under the plan accepted by the Senate it is 

22,617. 

Finally, with conditions in the revenues of the country, per- 
mitting a general average reduction to all taxpayers of about 
25 per cent, I could not accept as equitable and just to the 
6,000,000 other taxpayers an arrangement that gave 50 per 
cent reduction to the few whose total wealth averages in excess 
of $20,000,000 each. I have not been convinced that the multi- 
millionaire class are entitled to 50 per cent reduction in this 
tax bill while all with moderate incomes would receive about 
one-lialf that reduction, to wit, 26 per cent. 

The only argument made for such a disproportionate reduc- 
tion is that if the heaviest taxpayers do not get what they 
want they will go on strike against the Government by in- 
vesting in tax-exempt securities. It is a threat to injure and 
destroy prosperity and a lockout against government by ma- 
jority rule. This position is selfish and unpatriotic. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The hour of 2 o’clock hay- 
ing artived, debate under the unanimous-consent agreement is 
closed. The question is upon the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONs]. 

On a division the amendment was agreed. to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have sent to the desk an amendment 
which I now offer, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is in grave doubt 
whether any further amendment can be offered to the bill 
under the unanimous-consent agreement, which provides that— 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow, and not later than 2 o'clock to- 
morrow shall proceed without further debate to vote upon the bill 
(H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, and all pending amendments thereto, 


There can be but one pending amendment, and therefore 
the Chair is constrained to put rather a liberal interpretation 
upon the unanimous-consent agreement and will receive and 
hold in order all amendments that may be offered to the bill. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] offers an amend- 
ment, which will be stated. 

The READTN d Crerk. On page 50, line 9, after the word 
“ obsolescence ” and the semicolon, add the following: 


A reasonable allowance for depreciation or deterioration of farm 
and fruit grove or fruit orchard improvements, 


The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
IMr. Harris] has offered an amendment, which the Secretary 
will report. 

The Reaprse CLERK. Add at the proper place in the bill a 
new section, to read as follows: 


Sec, —. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid in 
respect of the excess over the sunr of $500 which any person, family, 
firm, association, or corporation shall give, advance, pay, expend, sub- 
scribe, or contribute in the aggregate during any taxable year for the 
purpose, directly or indirectly, of influencing the nomination or defeat 
of any candidate or candidates for nomination, or the election or 
defeat of any candidate or candidates for office, or the success or de- 
feat of any proposition, to be voled upon at any primary election or 
general or special election at which candidates for Members of the 
House of Representatives or for United States Senator or presidential 
electors are to be nominated or elected, a tax equal to 1,000 per cent 
of such excess; such expenditures or contributions to include all 
sums in any form contributed, subscribed, advanced, expended, pald, 
or given to or for or against such candidate, candidates, or proposi- 
tion or to or for party or other political committres or campaign 
funds, but not to include lawful expenditures made by such candidates 
or regular political committees or out of such campaigu funds of 
moneys lawfully contributed to them. 
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Every person, firm, and corporation required by law to make an 
income-tax return shall state therein specifically each item and the 
date therecf of all gifts, advances, expenditures, subscriptions, pay- 
ments, and. contributions made, and to whom, for the purpose of in- 
fiuencing the result of such primary and general elections and of all 
taxes due thereon under the provisions of this section. And the treas- 
urer or chairman of all State or congressional committees and of all 
political committees, as defined in the act of Congress approved June 
25, 1910, entitled “An act providing for publicity. of contributions 
made for the purpose of infinencing elections at which Representatives 
in Congress are elected,’ and of all associations or committees organ- 
ized to promote or prevent, or engaged in promoting or preventing, the 
nomination or election of any candidate for Member of the House of 
Representatives or of the Senate of the Congress of the United States 
or for presidential elector or electors, shall within 30 days after 
the election to be held therefor file with the collector for the district 
where the headquarters or other office where such committee or asso- 
ciation is located a return stating specifically all sums of money re- 
ceived, from whom received, and the date thereof. 


The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. REED] has offered an amendment, which will be 
stated. K 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 31, after line 20, insert: 


íe) At the option of the taxpayer, his earned income may be sepa- 
rately reported and taxed as capital net gains are reported and taxed 
under section 208, paragraph 7 (b). $ 


The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Reen] has offered another amendment, which 
will be stated. ; 

The Rramxd CLERK. On page 47, line 2, strike ont the 
period and insert a semicolon, and after line 2 insert a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 


(14) The amount received by any individual citizen of the United 
States during any taxable year during which he has, in the course 
of his employment, lived without the United States, as compensation 
for services performed by him in respect to trade or business trans- 
actions wholly or partly without the United States, and paid by any 
individual residing in the United States or by any domestic carpora- 
tion or partnership: Prorided, That an individual shall be deemed 
to have lived without the United States during a year, although 
he may have spent in the United States not more than three months 
in all in such year, 


The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further 
amendments to be offered, the question is, Shall the amend- 
ments be engrossed and the bill be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. ; 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. SMOOT and Mr. SIMMONS de- 
manded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] is absent on account of illness, 
If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey], who is absent. If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] is detained from the 
Senate on account of illness. If he were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” K 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Stantxry] is paired with the junior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Erxxsr]. If the senior Senator from 
Kentucky were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owex] is paired with the senior Senator from Hli- 
nois [Mr. McCormick]. If present, the Senator from Oklahoma 
would vote “ yea.” 

I wish to announce also that the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Copetanp] is unavoidably absent. If he were pres- 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to announce that my 
colleague [Mr. WHEELER] is paired with the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Bixins]. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 69, nays 15, as follows: 


YRAS—69 
Adams Frazier Ladd Simmons 
Ashurst George McKellar Smith 
Bayard Gerry MeLean Smoot 
Borah Glass McNary Spencer 
Brandegee Gooding Mayfietd Stanfield 
Brookhart Hale Neely Stephens 
Broussard Harreld Norris Sterling 
Bruce arris Qddie Swanson 
Bursum Harrison Overman mmell 
Capper Heflin Pittman Underwood 
Caraway Howell Halston Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Ransden Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnsen, Minn, Reed, Mo. Warren 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Weller 
Dill Jones, Wash, Sheppard Willis 
Fernald Kendrick Shields 
Ferris Keyes Shipstead 
Fletcher King Shortridge 
NAYS—15 
Ball Edge Moses Reed, Pa. 
8 Fess 8 5 
atson 
mmins Meiser Files 
NOT YOTING—12 

Copeland Elkins La Follette Owen 

uzens Ernst Lenroot Stanley 
Edwards Greene McCormick Wheeler 

So the bill was 


Mr. LODGE subsequently said: Mr. President, I shall detain 
the Senate but a moment. I was unable this morning to get 
an opportunity to make any statement in regard to my vote on 
the revenue bill There is no measure that I have been so 
anxious to see passed and tried so hard to have passed as the 
bill which has just gone through the Senate. I voted against 
it because in its present form it seemed to me to be a very bad 
bill in many respects. By amendments which were adopted on 
the floor the Mellon rates were destroyed; the bill makes a 
great addition to corporation taxes; it introduces provisions for 
publicity which, if carried to the extent to which they may be 
carried, will tend to paralyze business throughout the country; 
it eliminates taxes that ought to be retained, and puts the 
revenue at such a distance from the surplus which we were sup- 
posed to be removing that it will inevitably, in my opinion, 
bring about the necessity of loans within the coming year. I 
thought it was such a bad bill in the form which it took before 
it left the Senate that I considered it my duty to record my 
vote against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order to hasten the considera- 
tion of the bill which has just been passed, so that the conferees 
may at once get to work upon it, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be printed with the Senate amendments numbered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the bill will be so printed. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, ETC. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I now ask that the Senate re- 
sume the cohsideration of House bill 8350. 

Mr. EDGE, Mr. President, will the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like first to have the 
bill laid before the Senate for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears none, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8350) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and 
for the Departments ef Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I simply desire to announce that 
I had intended to make an effort to have Senate bill 1898, to 
adjust the salaries of postal employees, made the unfinished 
business. I, however, do not wish in any way to interfere with 
the consideration of the appropriation bill, but I hope the 
Senator in charge of the pending appropriation bill may give 
me an opportunity at some time to get the bill which I have 
named before the Senate for consideration, as was done with 
the Veterans’ Bureau bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to say to the Senator 
from New Jersey that I do not expect that it will take very 
long to dispose of the pending bill. There are only three or 
four amendments which are unacted upon. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, replying to the suggestion of 
the Senator from New Jersey, I desire to say that I shall not 
be able to consent that any bill shall be made the unfinished 
business unless it be with the understanding that it shall 
at any time give way for the consideration of appropriation 
bills, 
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Mr. EDGE. I will say to the Senator from Wyoming that 
I have no desire to displace an appropriation bill; but, as was 
permitted in the case of the Veterans’ Bureau bill, I thought 
from time to time I might get an hour or so at the end of 
the day to have the bill to which I have referred considered and 
passed. 

Mr. WARREN, I desire further to say that I do not desire 
that any bills shall take precedence of appropriation bills. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it will not be possible this 
afternoon to pass any measure other than the appropriation 
bill which is in charge of the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Jones]. A tentative arrangement has been effected in that 
particular. There will be no objection to the Senator from 
New Jersey getting his bill up next week, but it can not be 
done this afternoon. 

Mr. EDGE. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that 
I have no desire to bring the bill up to-day, I merely wished 
to bring it to the attention of the Senate so that Senators 
would anticipate that it would be brought up in the near future. 
I myself have other engagements for the remainder of to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
Secretary will state the first amendment passed over on the 
pending bill. 

The first amendment passed over was, on page 50, at the 
beginning of line 19, to strike out “ $385,000" and to insert 
“$400,000,” so as to read: 


Promoting commerce, Europe and other areas: For all necessary 
expenses, including investigations in Europe and other areas, purchase 
of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adid- 
ing, and computing machines, accessories and repairs, purchase of 
books of reference and periodicals, maps, reports, documents, plans, 
specifications, manuscripts, newspapers (both foreign and domestic) 
not exceeding $400, and all other publications for the promotion of 
the commercial interests of the United States, rent outside of the 
District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers 
ani employees, and all other incidental expenses not included in 
the foregoing, to further promote and develop the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States $400,000, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of Commerce, 


TLe amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 52, line 20, 
after the words “Secretary of Commerce,” to strike out 
213.000“ and to insert “ $253,000,” so as to read: 

Promoting commerce in the Far East: To further promote and 
develop the commerce of the United States with the Far East, includ- 
ing personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, pur- 
chase of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, 
adding, and computing machines, accessories and repairs, books of 
reference and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, 
manuscripts, maps, newspapers (both foreign and domestic) not ex- 
ceeding $400, and all other publications, rent outside of the District 
of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and em- 
ployees, and all other incidental expenses not included in the fore- 
going, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, $258,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 53, line 22, 
after the word “therewith,” to strike out “$582,550” and to 
insert “* $625,000," so as to read: 


Export industries: To enable the Burean of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to investigate and report on domestic as well as foreign 
problems relating to the production, distribution, and marketing in so 
far as they relate to the important export industries of the United 
States, including personal services in the District of Columbia, travel- 
ing and subsistence expenses of officers and employees, purchase of 
furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding, 
and computing machines, accessories and repairs, books of reference 
and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, 
and all other publications, rent outside District of Columbia, and all 
other incidental expenses connected therewith, $625,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to submit a re- 
quest for unanimous consent which will not make necessary 
the calling of the roll. I ask unanimous consent that, at the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill now before the 
Senate, the Senate shall adjourn or take a recess at the pleas- 
ure of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire it to be understood that if 
the pending bill is finally disposed of this afternoon I shall 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the War 
Department appropriation bill, not, however, with the purpose 
of considering the bill this afternoon. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I shall make no objection to that if an 
understanding may be had that after the pending bill shall 
have been disposed of no further business will be transacted 
except to take up and make the unfinished business the bill 
which the Senator from New York has in mind. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope there will be no agree- 
ment to take a recess, because I think we should have a morn- 
ing hour for the consideration of the calendar on Monday 
next. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 
an adjournment or a recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. KING. What is the question, Mr. President? 

- Mr. ROBINSON. I have asked unanimous consent that the 
Senate take an adjournment at the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the pending bill until Monday at 12 o'clock. I 
hope there will be no objection to the request, for, if there 
should be, it would disarrange the plans of Senators, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the agreement is entered into. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few evenings ago when 
this bill was under consideration I moved an amendment to 
the committee amendment on page 51, line 14, by striking out 
“$181,000” and inserting “$250,000.” At that time I was 
advised that the amendment had gone over on the request of 
the junior Senator from Utah, but subsequently I was informed 
that the Senate had acted upon it. 
er. JONES of Washington. To what page does the Senator 

r? 

Mr. McNARY. To page 51, line 14. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amendment there has been 
disposed of. 

Mr. McNARY, Then, I assume, in view of my misinforma- 
tion, that I may move that the vote whereby the amendment 
Was agreed to may be reconsidered, in order that I may offer 
my amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator shall ask unani- 
mous consent to reconsider, I will offer no objection. 

Mr. McNARY. I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none and the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, what is before the Senate at 
this moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment 
on page 51, line 14, is before the Senate. 

Mr. MeNART. The amendment of the committee having 
been reconsidered I wish to propose at this time an amend- 
ment to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon to the amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 51, line 14, the Senator from 
Oregon proposes in lieu of the amount recommended by the 
committee to Insert “ $250,000.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
have some explanation of that large proposed increase. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, under the present appropria- 
tion the district and cooperative office service can not extend 
its very valuable work. I wish this item to be increased so 
that one office may be located in Portland, Oreg., which has a 
large commerce and is entitled to have a district office located 
there. It is necessary, of course, to have the amount increased 
in order that there may be located in that city one of these 
offices so badly needed there. I hope the Senator from Wash- 
ington will allow the amendment to go to conference at any 
rate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I could not hear 
the Senator and did not understand the reasons which he 
advanced for the increase in the appropriations. I should 
like to have the Senator state again why he wants the amount 
increased to $250,000. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to have that increase made so that 
this service may be extended. The money made uvailable in 
the bill will merely enable the work now being carried on to 
be continued without permitting a very necessary extension 
of the service. The amount I suggest will enable the depart- 
ment to establish such offices in various localities and cities 
that are in need of it throughout the country, but I particu- 
larly have in mind Portland, Oreg. The commerce of that city 
has developed rapidly in the last few years and the service is 
needed there. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire what 
functions this particular district and cooperative office sery- 


I myself suggested either 
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ice performs? I have felt that the Department of Commerce 
was extending its operations without bringing any particular 
results and multiplying its force without increasing the com- 
merce of the country. 

Mr. McNARY. I beg the Senator's pardon; I did not catch 
his question. 

Mr, KING. I asked what particular function the district 
and cooperative office service performed? 

Mr. McNARY. It collects data useful to shipping men, mer- 
chants, brokers, commission men, and others dealing in foreign 
products and selling and disposing of imported articles. It is 
a very necessary agency in connection with the whole scheme 
of commerce, both foreign and domestic. j 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator that with the multitude 
of chambers of commerce and yarious departments. of Govern- 
ment collecting statistics, including the Census Bureau, it 
seems to me that this particular organization is wholly un- 
necessary; that it is a vermiform appendix that we might just 
as well get rid of. ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to state 
that the Commerce Department urged a larger appropriation 
in order to establish an office at Detroit and two or three on 
the Pacific coast. The committee felt that the office in Detroit 
was all that we were justified in providing for at this time; 
that on account of the manufaeturing enterprises there that 
city should have first consideration. We were very favorably 
inclined toward additional service on the Pacific coast, but on 
account of the industries in and around Detroit and their tre- 
menidous value and the desirability of extending their export 
to foreign countries and securing a market for them, we felt 
that that should be the one that should be taken eare of, and 
so We merely provided an Increased appropriation for that one 
office rather than for offices at three or four different places. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not obtain from the able 
Senator from Washington or the able Senator from Oregon the 
information I was seeking. I address myself now to the 
Senator having the bill in charge. 

I think the Senator should bear in mind the yery impressive 
statement made a few days ago by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WanswortxH] that in his State—and I know it, is 
true in many other States—the State officials are confronted 
with the very serious proposition of being able to raise ade- 
quate revenue to meet the expenses of the State and its politi- 
cal subdivisions. Indeed, so difficult was the problem in one 
of the States that the governor, in despair, had even suggested 
an income tax for municipalities. 1 

The Senator is familiar with the fact that in 1868 about 25 
to 26 per cent of the taxes derived by the States came from 
sources other than lands and what might be called corporeal 
hereditaments. Now, but 1 per cent and a fraction come 
from property of the character jus{ referred to, and the resi- 
due—that is, nearly 99 per cent—comes from land and landed 
estates, 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which the States and the 
cities are encountering in meeting pressing necessities, and the 
difficulty which the Government is encountering in meeting its 
expenditures, we go along here in a blithe manner increasing 
expenditures. The States have increased their appropriations 
from 167 per cent to, in some instances, nearly 500 per cent— 
and when I say “States,” I mean States and the political sub- 
divisions thereof—during the past five or six years, The Fed- 
eral Government since 1916 has increased its appropriations 
from approximately $988,000,000 to considerably more than 


This bill carries many millions of dollars more for these de- 
partments than were appropriated a year ago. Instead of di- 
minishing our appropriations as we recede from the war period 
in some departments it looks as though we are increasing them. 

I confess to a lack of understanding of the attitude of the 
Appropriations Committee when they bring before us these 
bills calling for enormous appropriations. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] has directed attention to the fact 
and I think it is a fact—that the bill whieh we passed to-day 
will leave a deficit of at least-$200,000,000 and perhaps more. 
In our tenderness for certain corporations and organizations 
from which revenue ought to have been derived we have ren- 
dered them immune from taxation under the provisions of the 
bill just passed. 

By that I do not mean to say that the bill does not have 
meritorious provisions, It is a very much better bill than 
the one which was introduced into the House, and a better bill 
than the one which came from the House to the Senate; but I 
want to ask the Senator—who is a conscientious Senator and 
takes his responsibilities with seriousness—how he expects the 
Government to meet these expenditures; how he expects the 


peeple who bear the burdens of taxation to meet them when 
we are pressing more and more upon their bowed backs these 
tremendous, burdens. 

This bill, I repeat, calls for more appropriations, and every 
department and every agency seeks, apparently, more appro- 
priations. 

A few moments ago I hastily looked through the appropria- 
tions carried in this bill for the Department of Justice— 
millions and millions, and it seems to me séveral millions that 
are wholly unnecessary. The item before us has been increased 
by the Senate, and the Senator from Oregon proposes to in- 
crease it substantially $100,000 more. What functions, I ask 
the Senator, does this organization serve? 

We have our acute business men. The difficulty now is that 
we do not have sufficient foreign trade and commerce or domes- 
tic trade and commerce. We can have all the Government 
officials we please—and we have several hundred thousand 
more than we ought to have—and we are not going to expand 
our trade and commerce, If we will begin retrenchment and 
reform, and cut down the expenses of the Government, and 
excise from our legislation many of the appropriations carried, 
and abolish a great many of the boards and bureaus and 
instrumentalities now existing, we shall be doing a public serv- 
ice, we shall be reducing taxes, and to that extent relieving 
the people of the burdens now resting upon them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have sent for 
the report, because it was lost. This bill increases by $293,- 
000 the appropriations as made in the House for the Depart- 
ment of Commeree. That is the total increase made by all 
the amendments in the bill to the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Commerce as the bill passed the House. We think 
we held down these appropriations just as low as we could, 
consistently with the good of the service. 

Mr. President, economy is not served wholly by a mere 
reduction in appropriations. Economy is served when the best 
interests. of the service are promoted by the appropriations, 
with the appropriations kept, of course, as low as possible. 

Take the particular item that we have here. The Senate in- 
ereased the item of the House bill only, I think, $15,000, and 
that item, as it passed the House, was $64,000 lower than the 
estimate of the Budget. In other words, the Bureau of the 
Budget, estimated for this service $230,000. The House gave 
them $160,000, We increased it by $15,000, simply for the pur- 
pose of adding the service performed by this bureau or branch 
of the department at one other locality in the United States, 
and that locality is the eity of Detroit. 

Tus service is described by the Secretary as the background 
for all of our foreign service. In other words, it is, in a way, 
the foundation upon which our export trade is built up. Every- 
body knows the commercial development of the city of Detroit, 
and the wonderful possibilities that exist for extending our 
trade in the manufactured products that come from that city. 


So the committee coneluded that it was wise—not that it was 
| an extravagant expenditure, but that it was an economical 


expenditure—to provide suffielent appropriations to provide 
an office to look after and promote the export trade in the 


| products of the industries at Detroit. The committee thought 
that would be a wise and economical expenditure, and so we 


added $15,000 to the bill for that purpose, 

The Secretary himself urged that ye provide appropriations 
for a couple of other points on the Pacific coast, one at Port- 
land and the other, I think, at Los Angeles. The committee 
would have liked to put in a sufficient amount of money for 
those places; but in the interest of economy, of which the Sena- 
tor is eurnestly in favor, we kept out the appropriations for 
those two places, and simply put in one for Detroit, the im- 
portance of which in a manufacturing way everybody, of course, 
must recognize. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator if he 
thinks that any clerk or official of the Department of Com- 
merce can aid Henry Ford in selling his ears and tractors? 
The trouble is that many of these Government officials are a 
clog to business, instead of aiding in its development. In other 
words, the business men of the United States do not need a lot 
of Government clerks and Government employees to aid them 
in their business activities. They know so much more about 
their own needs and about their business and about their 
markets than the employees that the Government has, that all 
of the appropriations which we are making, in my judgment, do 
not facilitate foreign trade or domestic trade. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if I thought the 
appropriations made in this bill were not wise and did not aid 
in the development of our trade and its expansion, I should be 
against them. I should be in favor then of just cutting out all 
these appropriations; but I think the testimony of our busi- 
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ness men and the testimony of the officials who are in touch 
with the activities of the Department of Commerce all go 
to bear out the conclusion t this agency when properly 
conducted and economically handled is a very wise expenditure 
of the Government's money, and a great deal of testimony was 
taken before the House committee wherein many examples are 
given of the results coming directly from the efforts of our 
agents in the expansion of business. 

Mr. President, I do not pretend to be an expert in business 
matters. I do not pretend to have expert knowledge with refer- 
ence to the influences and the means by which commerce is 
extended throughout the world. I do know, however, that men 
who are acquainted with these conditions and the principles 
that underlie them and underlie these policies believe that the 
service given by the Department of Commerce is wise from a 
governmental standpoint, and that it promotes the prosperity 
of our country and the development of our business. 

I am willing to take their judgment. I must take their 
judgment. I am not sure but that the committee probably 
maile a mistake in not making the appropriation as large as is 
proposed by the amendment of the Senator from Oregon; but in 
the interest of economy, in the interest of the very thing that 
the Senator from Utah seeks, and for which I commend him 
most highly, the committee made an increase of only $15,000 
in this item. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. Can we not cut down by about half the appro- 
priation for printing up there? They flood us with too much 
type. They are sending out so many of those documents that 
it must be pretty expensive to print them, and it must take a 
considerable force to get up the information. I look on a 
great deal of it as absolutely unnecessary and a useless expendi- 
ture of the money of the taxpayer. I hope we can cut that 
down by about half. I think half of those documents would be 
plenty. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can conceive of other places 
where we could cut down on printing very much more wisely 
than we probably could cut down in connection with the 
Department. of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is the 


I yield to the Senator from 


amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 


to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Washington does not ac- 
cept it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the chairman whether the 
amendment on line 19, page 50, was agreed to? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I think all of the amendments 
have now been agreed to. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the chairman as to the item of 
$1,007,092.51 on page 93? Is there any law that calls for an 
appropriation so large as that? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I think so, I think that is to 
carry out the express provision of the act known as the 
maternity act. 

Mr. KING. Have there been any additions of salaries or 
employees? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think not. I think probably 
the employees come under the reclassification act. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. How much was that? 

Mr. KING. One million seven thousand and ninety-two dol- 
lars and fifty-one cents. My understanding was, when that bill 
was passed, that it was to cost us only a few thousand dollars. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. KING. By that I mean less than $200,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator has in mind some 
other act, because the appropriation for the current year was 
$1,242,140, and this is a decrease from that. 

Mr. KING. How was that distributed? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What does the Senator mean? 

Mr. KING. To what States? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I could not tell the Senator that, 

Mr. KING, Does the Senator know what part of it was 
consumed in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not tell the Senator, but 
I think very little in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. KING. For officials of the Government? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would have to look through 
the House hearings. The committee did not question that, 
because it was estimated, and they gave according to the 
estimate of the Burean of the Budget. I believe they went 
into these matters very carefully before the House committee, 
and the Senate committee was not disposed to increase the 
amount, so we did not go into an examination of the details 
of the expenditures. 

Mr. KING. What interpretation does the Senator place 
upon the proviso to the provision just referred to, that the 
apportionments in the States and to the Children's Bureau 
for administration shall be computed on the basis of not to 
exceed $1,240,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. “As authorized by the act 
entitled an act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene 
of maternity and infancy, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. KING. Is that $1,240,000 connected in any way with 
the $1,007,000? What is the relation of those two sums? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not tell the Senator, 

Mr. KING. Is it aimed to appropriate $2,000,000, plus? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. As I understand it, this 
$1,007,000 is to be apportioned to the different States on the 
basis set out in this language. That fixed the apportionment 
to the various States of the $1,007,092.50. 

Mr. KING. I wanted to ask the Senator with respect 
to the appropriation of $3,500,000 for the census of agricul- 
ture. In view of the very elaborate reports that are con- 
stantly submitted by the Department of Agriculture, and in 
view of the great army of employees the Agricultural De- 
partment has, which can be found in every State of the 
Union, and in almost eyery county and hamlet, is it not 
equipped to furnish the information desired, and does it not 
furnish the information desired? If not, is not the Census 
Bureau, which functions all the time, with its thousands of 
employees, with its machinery still in operation, able to 
furnish the information desired with the ordinary appropria- 
tions which are made to that department? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator 
knows that the population census is taken every 10 years, 
and of course we have a much larger force when the census is 
under way than we do in the permanent force. This refers 
to the 1925 agricultural census, which is taken, as I under- 
stand it, on the fifth year, between the taking of the popu- 
lation census. We take the population census every 10 years 
1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, and so on. Then we have a provision 
in the law for taking an agricultural census, as I understand 
it, in the intermediate periods—in 1915, 1925, and so on. That 
is supposed to be taken within a certain period of time. I 
am not sure about the exact time, but I think it is about six 
months, Of course, we must increase the force in order to do 
that; and in order to make the information that is gained 
of benefit, it must be gathered within a certain period ot 
time. So we must make a larger appropriation in order to do 
the work within that period of time. That is the reason for 
this appropriation. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that the information is too 
meager to justify this large appropriation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The House hearings were 
quite extensive. I find the subject covered on page 140 of the 
Honse hearings. I can read it to the Senator if he would like 
to have that part of it read, but I have stated the substance 
of the reason for this. It has been deemed wise by Congress 
to provide for an agricultural census, as I understand it, at 
the midway point between the regular population censuses, 
and until we do away with that law, we expect the census to 
be taken. It has been deemed important to have a speciat 
census of agriculture and agricultural development, and this 
is to carry that out. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I stated a moment ago that this 
bill carried millions of dollars more than are to be found in 
corresponding bills at the last session of Congress. I know 
that any effort to secure reductions in appropriations will be 
futile. If Senators want to increase appropriations, motions 
to that effect are usually very welcome. Any efforts to de- 
erease appropriations are received with a good deal of oppo- 
sition by Senators, whose dispositions usually permit them to 
be yery serene and generous, 

Take the appropriations carried in the bill for the Depart- 
ment of Justice. They are enormous. There are appropria- 
tions here in one of the subdivisions amounting to $4,098,112. 
Then, in another part of the bill, under the head of “ mar- 
shals, district atterneys, and clerks,” the appropriation, a 
very large part of which is for attorneys and employees, 
amounts to some five to six million dollars, 
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I submit to the Senator that a careful examination of the 
appropriations made for the Department of Justice must be 
convincing that we have been extravagant in the highest degree. 

But it is of no avail, and Senators will support these ap- 
propriations, and if we challenge attention to the fact that we 
will have a deficit of two or three or four hundred million dol- 
lars, it will not change the result. If we challenge the atten- 
tion to the fact that the people are burdened with taxation, 
and that in some States from 15 to 25 per cent of the farms 
are being sold for taxes, that will not change the result. 

We have received a notice of another bill to increase the sal- 
aries of employees of the Government by from sixty to one hun- 
dred million dollars. I think Congress could be properly labeled 
“The cheerful spender of public money.” It pays more atten- 
tion to the increasing of salaries than it does to legitimate and 
wise and sane legislation. If there is a Government official 
who is not getting a salary increase, or who is not making 
efforts to get an increase in salary, I should like to have him 
discovered. Notwithstanding the fact that the farmers of the 
United States are not earning to exceed $500 or $600 a year, as 
soon as a person becomes an employee of the Governmént he 
feels that he is entitled to twice as much or three times as 
much, in many instances, that he could earn in private life. I 
feel that we are not doing our duty to our constituents. It 
does not seem as though there was anybody here to represent 
the public. We represent the tax eaters. We represent those 
who demand that the burdens of taxes shall be increased, and 
no one is here to speak for the people; no one is here to plead 
their cause; no one to demand tax reduction; no one to insist 
on cutting down scores of these useless and unnecessary gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

I notice in this bill a large number of organizations which are 
being perpetuated at the expense of the Government. We have 
here the Internal Bureau for the Publication of Customs, an 
appropriation for Chinese customs tariff, an inquiring into ex- 
traterritoriality in China; the International Boundary Com- 
mission between the United States and Mexico, That Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission has existed for years, and doubt- 
less will continue to exist as long as the Stars and Stripes 
shall float over this Republic. It furnishes jobs for a num- 
ber of individuals, Then we have a commission on the bound- 
ary line between Alaska and Canada, and between the United 
States and Canada, and that carries a large appropriation. 
That commission will exist, of course, for an indefinite period 
of time. 

Then there is the International Prison Commission, the Pan 
American Union, and the International Bureau of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration; and there is not a Senator upon the 
other side, if we are to judge by the votes, who favors an in- 
ternational court of justice. President Harding recommended 
that we adhere to the International Court. A resolution was 
immediately offered to carry into effect the recommendation 
of the President, and it was buried so deep that it never has 
been heard of. At the beginning of this session another reso- 
lution of similar import was introduced, and that has been 
buried. It is true the able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loner], the leader of the majority, has offered a brand new 
scheme. If it has the merit of projecting the United States 
into a bona fide International court, I am afraid the prosecu- 
tion of the resolution will not be pursued with any very great 
vigor. But we must have an International Bureau of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration. Then we have the Bureau of 
the Interparliamentary Union for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Arbitration. We have the International Commis- 
sion on Annual Tables, Constants, and so forth; the Inter- 
national Commission on Public and Private International Law; 
the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome; the In- 
ternational Railway Congress; the International Sanitary 
Bureau; the International Office of Public Health; the Arbi- 
tration of Outstanding Pecuniary Claims between the United 
States and Great Britain. May I pause to inquire of the 
chairman what has become of that commission? To my knowl- 
edge, it has been functioning for years; at least drawing 
salaries. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Which commission is that? 

Mr. KING. I refer to the one provided for on page 20. 
Are there any claims being adjudicated, or are we merely main- 
1 1 an organization to furnish positions for political para- 

tes? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are some claims that are 
still outstanding which, I understand, they have not settled. 
I want to say to the Senator that, so far as those things are 
concerned, I have striven to cut out as many of them as possi- 
ble, and we cut out quite a good many of them three or four 


years ago. Only those that are considered impossible to get rid 
of now have been put in the bill. I want to cut out as many 
of these items as does the Senafor from Utah. 

Mr. KING. There are many of the organizations mentioned 
in the bill, and they are only a tithe of the organizations and 
bureaus that might be abolished. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I desire to say to the Senator 
that four or five years ago I was a member of a subcommittee 
that was considering the diplomatic appropriation bill. That 
subcommittee cut out a great many of the organizations which 
we really felt should be cut out. When the bill came to the 
floor of the Senate they were all put back. I suppose the 
Appropriations Committee has really gotten discouraged with 
reference to the matter. I think there are several of these 
organizations that could just as well be cut out as not. I do 
not believe they serve any very good purpose, but it is deemed 
wiser by those who have direct connection with the Diplomatic 
Service of the Government to carry them in the bill, and so 
some of us who were trying to get them cut out have really 
given up and Jet them go in. 

Mr. KING. I suppose we are afflicted with the disease. It 
is a creeping sickness, but it is a persistent one and afflicts 
alike all governments, In the end they perish, usually as a 
result of bureaucracy. Most governments fail not because of 
attacks from without. They fail from vanity, bureaucracy, the 
weaknesses, the vices, the indolence, the inefficiency of the 
people themselves. We are going to create more offices, of 
course, and more salaries. For every 10 or 11 wage earners 
in the United States who produce we have 1 officeliolder. 
Pretty soon there will be 1 officeholder for every 4 or 5 
men who produce, and after a while every man who works 
and toils will carry some official upon his back. There could 
not be a worse condition of slavery than that, but it seems 
to be inevitable. Our Republican friends, pledged to economy, 
do not lift their hands for retrenchment and reform, and I 
regret to say that some other parties do not give much aid in 
accomplishing economies in the administration of government. 

No opposition to the bill will be availing. Let us pass it 
quickly, get our hands into the Treasury, and pour out the 
golden stream and irrigate the arid parts of the land. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I sympathize 
with many of the suggestions the Senator from Utah makes, 
but so long as we expand the activities of the Government 
our appropriations are going to expand. They will have to 
do it. 

I want to call attention to a fact which I do not want to 
have overlooked. Taking out the appropriation for the agri- - 
cultural census, which is provided for by law and should take 
place now, which amounts to $3,500,000, and taking out the 
amount that was added on the floor of the House to take care 
of the immigration situation on the border in anticipation of 
the passage of the immigration law, which is $1,200,000, the 
appropriations contained in this bill for four of the great de- 
partments of the Government are less than the appropriations 
for those departments for the current year. In other words, 
with the expansion of the business of the departments that 
must necessarily go with the growth of the country and the 
diversity of questions which must come up, we are holding the 
appropriations for these normal activities with their increases 
even below the appropriations for the current year. I think 
that is a pretty good showing. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, perhaps I am a little late, but 
I appeal to the Senator in charge of the bill to allow me to 
offer an amendment, On page 82, line 9, I propose to add the 
following: 


Fish hatcheries station, Orangeburg, S. C.: For enlargement of, 
$25,000. 


I know the policy of the Government is for economy, and 
I am in sympathy with that view, but we also want to carry 
on business in a proper way. We have a hatchery in my State 
at Orangeburg that is one of the finest in the country. I be- 
lieve it is operated more successfully and economically than 
any other hatchery in the United States, It is in a magnifi- 
cent county and is a going concern. With a little additional 
expenditure the output would be increased greatly. 

If the proposed appropriation were for a new enterprise, 
I would not ask it; but the management down there urges a 
little additional appropriation to buy some land to enlarge 
the pond and the facilities. I understand that the Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Fisheries sympathizes greatly with 
the proposition. However, I did not get all the facts until a 
short time ago. I introduced a bill with reference to the 
matter, but did not get a report from the department. I ap- 
preciate the position in which I am placed. 
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The report would be very important if it involved a new 
enterprise, but the pending bill is an appropriation bill, and 
this will perhaps be the last opportunity I shall have to pre- 
sent the matter, so I trust the Senator in charge of the bill 
will permit the amendment to be adopted. s 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think a great 
deal of the Senator from South Carolina. I would favor him, 
I think, as much as I would favor any Senator on the floor. 
But I feel that I shall have to make a point of order against 
the item. It is not estimated for and not authorized by ex- 
isting law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 5 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Washington a question. I ask him whether any 
provision has been made during the present session of Congress 
for any additional fish hatcheries anywhere in the United 
States? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; not at all. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator from Washington if 
‘there are not a good many applications for the establishment 
of fish hatcheries here and there throughout the United States? 

Mr JONES of Washington. There are several bills before 
the Commerce Committee, but none of them have been re- 

rted. 

Potr, BRUCE. I should like to ask is it the disposition of 
the committee to recommend the establishment of any more 
fish hatcheries? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The matter has not been 
brought up in the committee, but most of the bills, if not all 
of them, that have been reported upon by the Director of the 
Budget, have been reported adversely. 

Mr. BRUCE. That was not the case with the proposition 
to establish a salt-water fish hatchery in the Severn River 
near Annapolis, Md. That project was recommended by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. That is possibly true. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is true. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I have said, there are sev- 
eral of them, 

Mr. BRUCE. It is, perhaps, now too late in the session 
to do anything toward providing additional fish hatcheries, 
but very respectfully I ask the Senator whether it might 
not be a good thing for the committee to determine just what 
additional fish hatcheries are needed and to take the proper 
steps to see that when Congress shall meet again there will 
be no difficulty in obtaining proper appropriations for such 
fish hatcheries? 

The project to which I refer in the Severn River, it seems 
to me, is one that ought to commend itself very strongly to 
the favor of the committee; and I am sure that it will do so 
when the committee has an epportunity to consider it. It 
went by default, I imagine, this time because of the fact that 
no proper provision had been made for it in the Budget 
system of the Federal Government, but it was recommended 
by the Department of Commerce, I should certainly like to 
have that project carefully considered by the committee and 
acted upon favorably, at any rate at the next session of 
Congress, So as to bring about the establishment of the hatchery, 
if the project shall finally meet with the approval of the 
committee. 

What I say is applicable not only to this particular project 
but to many other proposals for fish hatcheries throughout the 
United States, whether in the State of the Senator from 
Washington or the State of any other Senator, which the com- 
mittee may believe are really required by the true interests 
of fish culture. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator may be assured 
that his bill will be considered if any of the bills are con- 
sidered at this session of Congress. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator may be assured 
of it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the Senator; that is all I want. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I want to say that I agree with 
the Senator from Maryland; but I think the custom of referring 
bilis to departments and there tying them up and not sending 
them back so that reports may be made on them ought to cease. 
At the next session I propose to take steps to get.a report in 
proper time on my bill to enlarge a fish hatchery. If we can 
Not get it in one way I will endeavor- to take steps to get the 
appropriation in some other way. I am strongly in favor of the 
Badget; I believe in economy and proper care, but I do not 
believe in tying up a measure just at the pleasure of a depart- 
ment. I did not delegate my authority as a Senator to any 


department, and while I am willing to work in harmony with 
the departments, yet I want to be heard when I know I am 
right and am acting on behalf of my constituents. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator may 
rest assured that the bill will not be indefinitely hung up in 
the department. Whenever we find that a bill has heen delayed 
an unusually long time we make inquiries of the department, 
and we insist upon a report, even though it may be an adverse 
one. So the Senator may rest assured that his bill will not be 
allowed to rest in the department. 

Mr. DIAL, I am not criticizing the chairman of the com- 
me I have all confidence in the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further 
amendments as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. - 

The bill was read a third time, and passed. 


MOTHER'S DAY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a copy of 
a House joint resolution passed by Congress, which I ask to 
have read, and following that a poem by Lucien Lamar Knight, 
of Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read the joint resolution approved May 
8, 1914, as follows: 

Whereas the service rendered the United States by the American 
mother is the greatest source of the country's strength and inspira- 


tion; and 


Whereas we honor ourselves and the mothers of America when we 
ao anything to give emphasis to the home as the fountain head of the 
State; and 

Whereas the American mother is doing so much for the home, the 
moral uplift, and religion, hence so much for good government and 
humanity: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation calling npon the Government 
officials to display the United States flag on all Government buildings, 
and the people of the United States to display the flag at their homes 
or other suitable places on the second Sunday in May as a public ex- 
pression of our love and reverence for the mothers of our country; and 
be it. further 

Resolved, That the second Sunday in May shall hereafter be desig- 
nated and known as Mothers’ Day, and it shall be the duty of the 
President to require its observance as provided for in this resolution. 

WOMAN 


Woman, to thy tender keeping God bas given this command: 

Rear the childhood of the Nation, nurse the young hope of the land, 
Teach the principles of virtue, lift the manly brow of youth 

Till it scorns each baser triumph for the laurels of the truth. 

Never leave thy little kingdom; never sacrifice its crown; 

Though your realm be but a cottage, keep it ever, ‘tis thine own. 

Let no trespasser invade it; from its door let hate be hurled, 

For the teachings of the fireside rule the forums of the world. 

*Tis thy mission to be gentle, meek in spirit, undefiled, 

For the Nation’s growth is rooted in the nurture of the child, 
Fountain spring of all our greatness back of yonder beetling dome 

Lies America’s true secret, in her poet’s “ Home, Sweet Home.” 

She who rocks a nation’s cradle, with a mother’s holy hand, 

Writes its statutes, rears its armies, peals its thunders of command. 
She who whispers “ now I lay me” to the childhood at her knee, 
Reigns the queen of the Republic, guards the court of liberty. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the joint resolution read at 
the desk is one which I introduced in the House in 1914. It 
was passed by the Congress, approved by President Wilson, and 
a proclamation was issued by him ordering that on the second 
Sunday in May the flag should be displayed on all the Gov- 
ernment buildings in the United States and in our foreign 
possessions. It will be the duty of the President on to-morrow 
to have the flag displayed upon the Government buildings in 
Washington in honor of the mothers of America. This was 
not done a year ago. I think it was overlooked by the Presi- 
dent. I trust that it will be observed on to-morrow. 

I now send to the desk a little prose poem entitled “The 
Voice of the Flower” by Representative Epcar Howarp, the 
able and eloquent Congressman from Nebraska, which 1 wish 
to have read, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


i THE VOICE OF A FLOWER 
I am the Carnation., 
This is my day of days. 

To-day I speak to all the mothers, living near or living far. 

Mothers never die. Some are called away, but always they leave 
behind a part of themselves, and that living part builds for itself a 
home in the hearts of mothers’ children. 

To-day my address to living mothers is in the passion tone of red; 
to-day my address to mothers who have been called away is in the 
worshipful tone of white. 

Living mothers will read my address to them in my passion color 
on the breasts of living sons and daughters. 

And who shall say to me that my worshipful address in white, softly 
and prayerfully rising, may not also be heard by mothers no longer in 
the earth zone? 

* . * s . * b 

I do not surely know, but often I half way believe, that the mothers 
Who live away up there beyond the star line may be listening in at 
some angel radio station, and happily hearing the message of love I am 
speaking this Mothers’ Day in tones of white from the breasts of 
multitudes of remembering sons and daughters, 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE DUPRE 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Sunday, May 25 next, be set aside for memorial addresses 
on the life, character, and public services of Hon. H. GARLAND 
Duprf, late a Representative from the State of Louisiana, and 
that on that day the Senate shall convene at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 


PULLMAN CAR SURCHARGES 


Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, I am glad that we have passed 
the tax bill and gotten it out of the way, and I hope it will 
soon become a law and thereby reduce the burdens upon the 
people of this country. 

There is another matter upon which we should act pretty 
soon, in view of the fact that the end of the session is drawing 
near. We ought now to try to help individuals in another 
way, not only by relieving Federal taxes but by relieving them 
of an unjust tax that has been put upon them through what 
is called the Pullman surcharge. 

Mr. President, the Congress is deeply concerned with the 
important and complex problem of reducing public taxes, par- 
ticularly war taxes, and yet there continues to-day under gov- 
ernmental permit a form of “war tax” which no longer bene- 
fits the Government but which goes entirely to enrich the 
treasuries of private corporations. I speak of the iniquitous 
Pullman sureharges. 

Thirty-five million dollars per year is the staggering sum 
collected by the railroads from the people of the United States 
in the form of the existing 50 per cent Pullman-car surcharge 
which the publie is compelled to pay in addition to the standard 
Pullman fares and for which the railroads do not render any 
compensatory service. This so-called Pullman surcharge re- 
mains as one of the few outstanding annoyances and costly 
remnants of the war-time regulations. It is not only a heavy 
tax upon business but it is a serious deterrent to trade. 

Recently Mr. A. M. Loeb, president of the National Council, 
which is the clearing house for the affiliated 38 trade and ter- 
ritorial groups, representing 912,000 commercial travelers, in 
discussing the position of the salesmen and other business men 
who are the principal users of Pullman accommodations, made 
the following observations: 


When the Federal Government in time of national stress deemed it 
necessary to directly control the railroads of the country and to 
increase rates and impose surcharges for the purpose of curtailing 
travel and proportionately conserving the Government's income from 
the carriers, there was not a salesman in this land unpatriotic enough 
to even question these emergency measures. When passenger fares 
were increased, when the 20 per cent advance in Pullman rates was 
allowed, when the 50 per cent Pullman surcharge was added, when 
the 8 per cent tax on all railroad fares was enforced, not a salesman 
raised an objection. This country was engaged in a great struggle; 
and the salesmen, like all others imbued with national patriotism, 
were perfectly willing and happy to bear their share of the war's 
many burdens which were placed upon the shoulders of those who 
remained at home to carry on the Nation's essential industries, 

But, now, the war has been won these five years. Half a decade 
is passed and the Pullman surcharge, admittedly a war-time regula- 
tion, remains to confront the traveler every time he approaches a 
railroad station to arrange for his transportation, The Government 


does not any longer benefit by this surcharge. Neither does the Pull- 
man Car Co., upon which is foisted the compulsory collection of this 
extra fee. The added revenue goes directly and entirely to the reil- 
roads—and for what? Having paid the established passenger tariff, 
and having paid the established Pullman tariff, what does the present 
50 per cent surcharge cover, and why does the Government permit this 
unwarranted gouge to continue to be exacted from a long-suffering 
public? 


I wonder if the railroads of this country have ever stopped 
to consider the amount of business that has gone undeveloped 
during the past five years because salesmen have felt the 
necessity of curtailing their selling trips or completely elimi- 
nating certain trips at certain seasons. Any siles manager 
knows that under the excessively high cost of trayel to-day 
salesmen have been able to visit only the high spots in their 
territories for some time past. The general public has suffered 
its share as well. Traveling is a fixed sales expense on every 
commodity, Expense of every nature naturally must be figured 
in the ultimate selling price of merchandise. Does anyone, 
for a moment, imagine that the 50 per cent Pullman sur- 
charge, on top of the already exorbitant passenger rates, is 
not borne by the ultimate consumer? 

To get right down to brass tacks, the imposition of this 
Pullman surcharge means that the public is called upon to 
pay $34,000,000 per year more than is necessary, just, or excus- 
able. This is only a small part of the total loss to the Nation 
which is pyramided as a result of this particular rate excess, 
but, considering only the amount directly reverting to the 
railroads, it constitutes a tax of 34 cents each upon every man, 
woman, and child in America. 

The repeal of this onerous Pullman surcharge should and 
undoubtedly will increase the proper earnings of the carriers, 
for reduced fares will stimulate a greatly augmented volume 
of travel. Business in general will be accelerated and im- 
proved. When business grows more healthy, there is scarcely 
an individual in the country who will not benefit more or 
less, and the railroads of necessity must enjoy their share of 
national prosperity. 

Exhaustive surveys of all facts and figures in relation to 
the surcharge matter have been compiled and formally pre- 
sented, which prove conclusively that the surcharge not only 
is unsound, but discriminatory and confiscatory, and, therefore, 
basically unconstitutional and totally irreconcilable—an un- 
warranted burden on business in particular and upon the pub- 
lic in general. 

If ever any imposition by private corporations engaged in 
public service was unfair to the taxpaying citizens who must 
bear the burden of the 57 per cent net return permitted under 
governmental protection, this is the most flagrant abuse of 
that governmental privilege of which I know. It should be 
revoked at once, and in such an unmistakable manner as to 
prevent and make impossible any delay in the immediate en- 
forcement of the revocation order. 

I trust, Mr. President, that the bill abolishing the Pullman 
surcharge will come before the Senate in a few days, and that 
we will soon pass it. We want to get rid of all the nuisance 
taxes and all the unnecessary impositions upon the taxpayers 
of this country, so that the people may get in a good humor 
and go back to business in the old-time way of hard work and 
accumulation. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that some of our committees act 
so slowly. Some time ago I introduced a bill which was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee to authorize United States 
judges to sentence convicts to work on the public highways in 
the different States. That bill has been kept in the committee, 
but I hope that it will soon be reported, I am trying to do 
everything I can to enable the people to go to work and to 
reduce the burdens upon them by lifting taxes and by making 
people who violate laws pay the expenses. 

There are some other measures that have been held up for 
some time. I am glad that next week we propose to give con- 
sideration to bills designed to aid the agricultural interests of 
the country. I have two measures which I hope will soon be 
considered and passed. One of them, I believe, has already 
been reported, but next week I hope to get the attention of the 
Senate and to pass both of the measures I have in mind, which 
in my opinion will relieve the situation greatly. There is noth- 
ing unconstitutional or revolutionary about them, but they 
propose much-needed legislation. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina a question, I know that there are mat- 


ters of much more importance than this about to engage the 
attention of the Senate, and therefore I will be brief. Is it the 
Senator's idea that the amount q$ $35,000,000 collected by the 
so-called Pullman surcharge—— 
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Mr. DIAL. The amount is $34,000,000. : 

Mr. BRUCE. Is it the Senator’s idea that that should be 
shifted from the users of Pullman cars to the users of day 
coaches or should be added onto freight rates? 

Mr. DIAL. Not necessarily so-at all. I believe all the rates 
ought to be reduced. 

Mr. BRUCE. Suppose that is not practicable? 

Mr. DIAL, That is now an undecided question. I am in 
favor of reducing freight rates and reducing passenger. rates. 
Jam no enemy of the railroads, but I do not believe in a camou- 
flage arrangement of charging a passenger what is claimed to 
be a Pullman fare when part of it is collected as railroad 
fare. If the railroads can not prosper under a proper charge, 
then the charge ought to be increased, but my opinion is that 
all charges ought to come down all along the line. 

I will say further that if the railroads were allowed to 
handle their own business as individuals are, if the Government 
would quit interfering with them, tying them up by so many 
unnecessary restrictions, and let them manage their own affairs 
as individuals may manage theirs, so far as I can see they 
would get along much more economically, and the result would 
be beneficial to all. Let them, their creditors, employees, and 
all concerned meet as other business men, and let them all 
work for the good of each other and for the common good. 
I yoted against the Esch-Cummins bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. At the present time the question of the Pull- 
man surcharge is under consideration by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. DIAL. They have had it under consideration for two 
or three years, In my opinion they ought to have taken action 
some time ago. 

Mr. BRUCE. The question is being actively agitated at the 
present time before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr; DIAL. I do not think they ever get in much of a hurry. 
As I recall I believe they issued an order about a year ago to 
put a ruling on the question of the Pullman surcharge into 
effect; but I think perhaps they were enjoined by the courts 
from doing so. I may have in mind the interchangeable mileage 
book ruling. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not recall that fact. 

Mr. DIAL. I want to say to the Senator I believe in being 
just as fair to the railroads as he or any other man in the 
world. I am not.an enemy of the railroads of the country, 
but I know that a great deal of the trouble with the railroads 
is caused right here in Congress by unnecessary laws. 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to say that the point that has been 
made before the Interstate Commerce Commission is that the 
railroads must have the revenue derived from the Pullman sur- 
charge unless there is to be an increase of rates. The real 
question is whether it should be charged up to the users of the 
Pullman cars or whether it should be charged up to the users 
of day coaches or whether an addition shall be made to the 
freight rates which are, I think, generally believed at the 
present time to be too high anyway. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


` Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I shall not further con- 
tinue the very evident filibuster against attendance at the 
baseball game—a filibuster which has proven about successful. 
I shall merely move that the Senate now proceed to the con- 
sideration of the War Department appropriation bill, which 
is House bill No, 7877. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
motion of the Senator from New York. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7877) 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations, with amendments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not with the intention of proceeding 
at all with the bill to-night, I ask that the formal reading of 
the bill be dispensed with, and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the committee amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my understanding was, if I am 
not in error, that the bill would be laid aside. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will be laid aside after that order 
is made, There is an understanding that the committee amend- 
ments shall not be proceeded with to-night, but that will be 
the order of business at 2 o'clock on Monday. 

Mr. WARREN. It is quite the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


LXV— 522 


THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, the meat pack- 
ers are seeking to secure modification of the packers’ consent 
decree to permit them to go back into the handling of unrelated 
lines of business. The Farmers’ National Council and the 
People’s Reconstruction League, through Mr. Jackson H. Ral- 
ston, attorney, have filed a motion and a brief in the Court of 


Appeals of the District of Columbia opposing any modification | 


of the packers’ consent decree, This document is of such im- 
portance that I believe it should be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and made available to the people of the Nation. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that this brief be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 
In the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. May term, 1924. 

No. 4071 
California Cooperative Canneries, appellant, v. United States ‘of 
America, appellees 
MOTION FOR LEAVE TO FILE BRIEF FOR THE FARMERS’ NATIONAL COUNCIG 
AND PEOPLE'S RECONSTRUCTION LEAGUE AS AMICI CURIA 

Now come the Farmers’ National Council and the People’s Recon- 
struction League, by Jackson H. Ralston, their attorney, and respect- 
fully move the court for leave to file herein as friends of the court the 
attached brief. 

The Farmers’ National Council is a union of leading farm organiza- 
tions and individual farmers, organized in January, 1919, to carry out 


a program for economic reconstruction in America and international | 


reconstruction, adopted at that meeting, and to proteet the farmers’ 
rights at the National Capital. 


The People’s Reconstruction League is a union of farm and labor. 


organizations, organized in December, 1920, to carry out a program of 
national legislation. Both of these organizations have advocated effec- 
tive packer control legislation. The organizations composing the 
Farmers’ National Council were the first ones to urge legislation to 
control the meat packers, embodying the essential recommendations of 
the Federal Trade Commission made in connection with their report 
to the President on the meat-packing industry in the summer of 
1918. The Farmers’ National Council opposed the entering of the 
consent decree affecting the meat packers, feeling that legislation was 
essential most effectually to keep the meat packers out of unrelated 
lines of business, 

Following the entering of the meat-packers’ consent decree in Feb- 
mary, 1920, the Farmers’ National Council, and later the People's 
Reconstruction League, urged that packer-control legislation be en- 
acted and that the supervising agency be empowered to effectually 
restrain the packers from carrying on unrelated Hines of business. 

Within a few months after the packers and stockyards act of 1921 
was signed by the President Mr. Vernon Campbell on behalf of the 
California Cooperative Canneries sought to baye the packers’ consent 
decree modified. Benjamin C. Marsh, managing director of the Farm- 
ers“ National Council and executive secretary of the People’s Recon- 
struction League, appeared before interdepartmental committee, repre- 
senting the Secretaries of Commerce and Agriculture, and the Attor- 
ney General which held hearings on this application and opposed any 
modification of the consent decree. The interdepartmental committee 
in its report to the Attorney General states: 

“Your committee has come to the conclusion that such grave 
and far-reaching questions, which affect not only the provisions of 
the decree with respect to unrelated commodities but which also 
strike at the very foundation of the entire decree and are of such 
vital interest to the public generally, are matters which, regardless 
of what position the Attorney General might assume, must be 
ultimately decided by the court which entered the decree before 
any modification could be made, and as those who strongly oppose 
any modification—namely, the wholesale grocers—are now parties 
to this cause by intervention, which intervention has been sus- 
tained by the court since the request for this hearing before the 
Attorney General was granted, it seems that.the way is now open 
to those who urged a modification and who so earnestly contended 
that they might be seriously injured by this decree and have never 
had their day in court to present such questions and contentions 
in the first instance to the court for decision, without the same 
being in any way prejudiced by the Attorney General.” 

It will be observed that this committee refers to the questions in- 
volved as of “ vital interest to the public generally.” J 

The Federal Trade Commission, in its report to the President on the 
meat packing industry in 1918 stated: 

“ Judged conservatively by trade estimates the Big Five Packers 
(Armour, Swift, Wilson, Morris, and Cudahy) handle at least 
half of the interstate commerce in poultry and eggs and in cheese.” 
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“Swift & Co. is the greatest butter distributor in the United 
States, handling in 1916 in round figures 50,000,000 pounds, or 
nearly twice as much as the combined sales of the two largest 
nonpacker organizations,” 

“Armour & Co. increased their canned goods sales from abont 
$6,500,000 in 1916, to abont $16,000,000 in 1917, whereas the 
combined sales of these products by Austin Nichols Co. and 
Sprague, Warner & Co., two of thé largest Independent whole- 
salers, amounted to only a little more than $6,000,000 in 1917.“ 

“The packers controlling the disposal of more than two-thirds 
of the offal produced in the packing industry have become the 
most important factors in the manufacture of animal fertilizer 
ingredients and have strongly entered the field of mineral in- 
gredients.” 

„Early in 1917 Armour & Co. first undertook the handling of 
rice, becoming at a single move on the statement of the vice presi- 
dent of the company ‘the groatest rice merchant in the world.’ 
During this period the wholesale price of rice increased 65 per 
cent.” 

“ Directly or through its subsidiary or tradename companies 
the Armour Grain Co. (of which J. Ogden Armour owns 64 per 
cent of the stock and other members of the family 22.9 per cent) 
operates over 90 country elevators. 

“In 1917 it haridled 75,000,000 bushels, or 23 per cent of all 
receipts of grain at Chicago, the greatest market lu the world, 
und its business is rapidly growing.” 

“The Big Five also occupy an important position with reference 
to the clothing of our civil and military population through 
potential control of the hide and leather markets of the United 
States and a considerable proportion of the total wool production.” 

The National City Bank Bulletin for April, 1924, states that the 
comlined sales of Swift, Wilson, Morris, Armour, and Cudahy in 1923 
were $2,015,000,000, and their combined net reported profits were 
$31,418,000, 

The Department of Agriculture states in its bulletin, The Agricul- 
tural Situation, dated April 1, 1924, that in February, 1924, farm 
prices for beef cattle iu terms of all commodities were only 61 and 
swine only 57, faking the farm prices in 1913 as 100. The Secretary 
of Agriculture in his report for 1923 states: 

„Our Investigations lend us to estimate the property taxes and 
interest combined paid by agriculture in the year of 1920 at about 
$1,457,000,000, in 1921 at $1,684,000,000, and in 1922 at $1,749,- 
000,000. In 1920 practically the entire value of the wheat and 
tobacco crops, or about two-thirds of the wheat and cotton crops, 
were required to- pax property taxes and interest charges. 
In 1922 the value of wheat, oats, and tobacco crops and one-half 
of the potato crop were required to pay taxes and interest. In 
that year, although cotton was very high in price, taxes and 
interest charges were equivalent to the entire value of the cotton 
crop, plus two-thirds of the wheat crop. 

Property taxes increased from §$332,000,000 in 1920 to 
$797,000,000 in 1922.“ 

The Secretary of Agriculture has reported that between 1920 and 
the spring of 1923, out of 2,280,000 owner and tenant farmers in 15 
eorn and wheat producing States in the West and Northwest, one- 
fourth—over 600,000—had become bankrupt. 

The Farmers’ National Council represents in this matter farm 
organizations with a membership of about 790,000 farmers, chiefly in 14 
or 15 States; the People’s Reconstruction League represents in this 
matter farm and labor organizations with a membership of over 
2,400,000. 

As producers of raw material of the meat packers, and consumers 
of the finished products of the meat packers, and as producers and 
consumers of products into the distribution and marketing of which 
the meat packers seek to be allowed to enter through modification of 
the consent deeree, we respectfully submit that we have such an in- 
terest in the matters affected by the present efforts to modify the 
packers’ consent decree to justify our motion to be allowed to file a 
brief as amici curiae, 

* FARMERS’ NATIONAL Corner. 
PEOPLE'S RECONSTRUCTION LEAGUE, 
By Jackson H. Ratstroy, Attorney. 


In the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
No, 4071 
California Cooperative Canneries, appellant, v. United States of 
America, appellees 
BRIE FOR TIE FARMERS’ NATIONAL COUNCIL AND THR PEOPLE'S RECON- 
STRUCTION LEAGUE 
GENERAL PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 
We shall not repeat the observations as to the condition of the 
record and the facts upon which the canneries company bases fts peti- 
tion to intervene because this preliminary groundwork has been suffi- 
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elently set out in the briefs already filed and in opr motion to file 
this brief. Before, however, discussing the merits of the application 
to intervene there are certain general observations which it scems to 
us important to be made. 

Apparently the purpose of the petition to intervene is to lay a 
groundwork for attack upon the decree which was signed in this 
cause February 27, 1920, and generally to demonstrate, if possible, to 
the court the invalidity of such decree as affecting, at least, what are 
known as the Armour and Swift groups of defendants. One would 
naturally expect an attack of this sort to be made by the parties 
directly and immediately concerned, If the Armour and Swift groups 
believed sincerely that their rights were in any wise infringed upon by 
the existence or by the terms of the decree to which they had specifi- 
cally assented, the natural expectation would be that the attack 
should come from the parties directly and immediately affected—the 
ones whose business in certain directions were peremptorily ended, at 
least until a change in the attitude of the court. The parties offended 
against—the Armour and Swift groups—would have been naturally 
the moving ones rather than another party having, as we shall sub- 
sequently endeavor to show, uo real or substantial interest in the 
controversy. 

Of course, there were reasons of policy manifest enough upon the 
face of things why the move should come from an outside company 
rather than from the principal defendants. The public had suffered 
from the combination entered into between these groups and others 
and a movement on their part, as they well knew, directly to upset a 
condition to which they had been compelled to accede by force of 
fact and force of public displeasure would again excite against them 
deserved animosity. x 

But if these groups had had the courage of their conviction they 
should have done one of two things, either made the direct application 
to the court to set aside its decree, or if really confident of their posi- 
tion have ylolated the decree and subjected themselves to contempt pro- 
ceedings, to which they might have replied, if they so believed, that 
the court, in {ts decree, had acted absolutely and entirely without 
jurisdiction. * 

Neither of these proceedings was taken, but instead a relatively in- 
significant corporation was put forward to ask the relief of the court, 
which the principal defendants were either afraid or ashamed to de- 
mand directly. 

We have, therefore, the case of the canneries company seeking to 
withdraw from the fire the chestnuts which were too hot for the more 
tender paws of the Armonr and Swift groups. 

The hand is the hand of Dsan but the voice is the voice of Jacob. 

Has the California Canneries any ground of complaint agninst the 
decree of February 27, 1920? We ask this question because, to begin 
with, however the canneries company may disapprove of the decree, 
however learnedly and eloquently its attorney and the attorneys for 
the Armour and Swift interests may protest against it, their volces 
are an jdle wind and their briefs but useless paper unless It appears 
upon the face of things that the Canneries Co. has been actually 
and legally damaged or in danger of damage because of the decree. 

The cannerles company bases its entire interest in this procedure 
upon its contract with Armour & Co., set forth on page 150 of the 
record. By the terms of paragraph 1 of this contract “ First party 
(Producers’ Warehouse Co., now California Cooperative Canneries) 
hereby agrees to sell and dellver to second party (Armour & Co.) and 
second purty agrees to purchase and receive from first party all the 
California canned frnit required by the business of the second party 
and Armour & Co., a corporation of the State of Mlinols, during the 
life of this contract,” ete. 

Furthermore, the Armour company was expected under the contract 
(top page 151) by January 1 to inform the canneries company by giv- 
ing it a Ust of fruit “which will be reqnired by the business of said 
company.“ In other words, no business belng in contemplation no list 
would be furnished. 

By the terms of the decree Armour & Co. were forbidden to deal in 
certain products, including those of the California Canneries, and obey- 
ing such decree in this respect, as it is presnmable that Armour & Co. 
did obey, Armoar & Co. from such moment had no further need of the 
products of the California Cannerles in its business. It did not and 
could not use such products and, therefore, we assume, did not order 
them, In fact, shortly after the signing of the decree the canneries 
company was notified that its products were no longer desired. 

Assuming that Armour & Co. had for any reason, or for no reason, 
concluded without intervention of the Government that it would no 
longer continue in the business of, selling products of the nature of 
those canned by the California Canneries ani, therefore, no longer 
needed them in its business, the California Canneries would then be 
entirely without remedy. The situation is in no wise changed because 
Armour & Co. had begun to go out of this branch of business In com- 
pliance with an order of the court, to which tbey assented. It seems 
perfectly manifest that under such a contract as this under no cir- 
cumstances would the California Canneties have had any claim against 
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Armour & Co. because of its retirement from business in the line of 
canned fruits. The only obligation upon Armour & Co. was to make 
its purchases from the California Canneries as long as it was in this 
business and to the extent of its requirements in the business. 

We may add that nowhere in the record, so far as we have been 
able to discover, has the Armour Co, proposed to reenter the fruit 
business, In addition, therefore, to failing to show present interest 
in the Armour contract no material future interest has been shown 
by the canneries company. 

Viewed from this standpoint the California canneries never had a 
shadow of legal or equitable interest in the existence or nonexistence 
of the decree of February 27, 1920. Repeating ourselves in sub- 
stance, if the decree were wiped out and Armour & Co. were, neverthe- 
less, to refuse to continue that business, the canneries company would 
be absolutely without remedy. 


THE LAW OF INTERVENTION UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES 


But even if the decree had been absolutely void, and even without 
the assent of Armour & Co. to it, there would have been no apparent 
ground laid for any claim to intervene, based upon the fact of a valid 
ground of action—and there was none—against Armour & Co. If 
there had been no such circumstances, and there was not, as made the 
foundation of a suit against Armour & Co., the California canneries 
would have been obliged to look not to the Government in any way, but 
to Armour & Co. for recoupment, and the fact that a governmental 
decree in some manuer interfered merely with its profits or its solvency 
would not have justified a suit against the Government as their peti- 
tion in a manner is. 

This is very well illustrated by the case of Burditt v. Glasscock (25 
Texas Supplement, p. 45), wherein it was held that where there is no 
privity of contract between the plaintiff and an intervenor in a suit 
and the matter of complaint or cause of action sought to be enforced 
by the latter against the defendant is a contract between such inter- 
venor and the defendant distinct from that which is the subject of 
litigation between the plaintif and defendant, the petition of thé in- 
tervenor can not be maintained. The court found that the right of 
action against the defendant, if the intervenor had any, was on an 
independent contract. 

The situation before the court, therefore, is that the California 
canneries, having an independent contract, deems itself aggrieved be- 
cause of the happening of something in an entirely independent pro- 
ceeding with which it has no relation, either as lienor or otherwise. 
Apropos of this point the rule Inid down in Pomeroy’s Remedies and 
Remedial Rights, section 430, is that the intervenor's interest must be 
such that if the original action had never been commenced and he had 
first brought it as the sole plaintiff, he would have been entitled to re- 
cover in his own name to the extent, at least, of a part of the relief 
sought; or if the action had been first brought against him as defend- 
ant, he would have been able to defeat the recovery in part at least. 
His interest may be either legal or equitable. 

Of course, in the present case the action could not have been 
brought against the canneries company as defendant. This organiza- 
tion would have been neither a necessary nor a proper party. 

In support of the California Canneries’ supposed right of interven- 
tion, its attorney, apparently at odds with the attorneys for the Armour 
and Swift interests, says that “ the single contention presented by this 
record is that the court below erred in denying appellant leave to in- 
tervene ih this suit.” (Page 43 of Mr. Hogan's brief.) 

With this in mind, there are a number of cases supposed to sustain 
the right to intervene, but no one of which, from our point of view, 
accepting the statement of them by the appellant, justify the conclu- 
sions reached, 

The first reference is to United States v. Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation (236 U. S. 194). The petitions of intervention which were 
allowed in this case seem to have been based upon the inability of the 
intervenors to transport their goods from place to place if the decree 
were literally carried out. It would appear that the business of the 
intervenors would have been effectually paralyzed unless the correc- 
tion and limitation of the decree were allowed. Needless to say, no 
such condition exists in the instant case, where the whole world 
except the parties defendant to the decree of February 27, 1920, re- 
mains open with which the canneries company could carry on such busi- 
ness as it pleased. The number of mouths to be filled with Cali- 
fornia fruit was in nowise diminished or interfered with by the fact 
that the Armour and Swift groups could no longer act as interme- 
diaries. The number of cans capable of being filled by the canneries 
company was in nowise lessened, nor were the bounties of nature inter- 
fered with or their transportation hindered, 

The case of Gaines v. Clark (51 Appeals D, C. 71) related to the 
intervention of a person claiming to be the owner in fee simple as 
tenant in common of an undivided one-half interest in the land. His 
claim, therefore, was the direct claim of a part owner in the prop- 
erty under control of the court. The case is so far away from the 
considerations entering into the present debate that we are surprised 
it should be quoted, 
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Nor is the case of Weeks v. Heurich (40 Appeals D. C. 46) any 
more in point. This was not a case of intervention at all, but 
simply reiterates the well-known doctrine that a man injured in his 
property rights to a degree beyond that of the community at large, 
this because of the creation or threatened creation of a nuisance, can 
be heard in court to protect his rights. It has, therefore, no relation 
whatever to the present discussion. 

In the Cincinnati Railway Co. v. Indianapolis Railway Co. (279 
Fed. Rep. 356) it appears that parties to a contract may properly be 
made parties to a suit in advance of a decree foreclosing railway 
mortgages and including contract for the use of the facilities of a 
depot and belt-line company in the assets» to be sold. These were 
contracts coming under the direct supervision of the court and not 
relating to the general financial operations and manner of conduct 
of business of one of the parties. 

One is a little at a loss to understand why reference is made to 
In re Columbia Real Estate Co. (101 Fed. Rep.), Wherein a creditor 
was refused the right to intervene but permitted to be heard as 
amicns curiw. We do not at all question the right, if the court sees fit, 
of the canneries company to be heard as a friend of the court, this 
being a proposition entirely within the good graces of the court itself 
and not the subject of appeal or criticism. Perhaps the attorney 
for the canneries company used the citation because of the court's 
statement that “want of jurisdiction is a question that the court 
should consider whenever and however raised, even if the parties for- 
bear to make it or consent that the case may be considered on its 
merits.” For the present we simply have to say that this is a horn- 
book law, but not applicable to the question at issue in any respect, 
and particularly not to the right of intervention, 

The learned attorney for the Canneries Co. next refers to Kreider v. 
Cole (149 Fed. Rep. 647), where was simply concerned the action 
of creditors against a company which had been placed in receivership, 
This, of course, has no application to the question at issue, particularly 
when one bears in mind the fact that, save with permission of court, a 
creditor can scarcely proceed anywhere except in receivership. 

In Coca Cola Bottling Co. v. Coca Cola Co, (Fed. Rep. 796) the 
clear interest of a subcontractor to the contract under discussion ap- 
pearing, intervention was permitted. This appears to exhaust all of 
the authorities cited in favor of the right of intervention, and it must 
clearly appear that in no one case is any parallelism offered to 
instant case, : 

THE COURT APPROACHES OF THE CANNERIES co. 


The California Canneries has been as diffident and indirect in its 
approach to the court as the Swift and Armour groups have been, 
It will be noted that the original decree was signed February 27, 1920. 
On or about November 7, 1921, more than a year and a half later, the 
Canneries, instead of proceeding directly to the court, if it really felt 
it had in any way been abused (Record p. 200), applied to the Attorney 
General, asking that he move a modification of the consent decree, 
This application was referred to an interdepartmental committee, 
which very naturally and properly reported that this request should be 
presented in the first instance to the court that entered the decrees and 
not to the Attorney General. The result of this circuitous procedure 
and other delays on the part of the Canneries Co. was that it was not 
until April, 1922, that the company filed its purported petition for in- 
tervention. If the question were a close and doubtful one—and we 
submit that it is clear that no intervention is proper in this case— 
the court would be very slow in the exercise of its discretion to allow 
an intervention after the party intervening had been subjected to all 
of the imagined inconveniences of the decree for 22 months before the 
first appeal to the court. Bearing in mind the large public interest 
involved, the possibility of the change of the situation of the parties, 
and of the other elements entering into the case, we feel justified in 
saying that a court woukl wait a long time before considering itself 
equitably called upon to allow such a petition. 

BRIEF OF SWIFT AND ARMOUR GROUPS OF DEFENDANTS 

We have adverted to the want of courage exhibited by the Swift and 
Armour groups in not making a direct application to the court for a 
change in its decree, or, if they really profoundly believed their conten- 
tion, in disobeying the decree as a piece of idle paper and accepting 
the consequences which would, of course, be nothing if the court were 
acting, as they suggest. in an administrative and not in a judicial 
capacity. In the preparation of the brief on their behalf they say 
that: 

“1. The consent decree is void because the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia was without jurisdiction to enter the 
same, for the following reasons: 

“(a) That there were no adjudicated facts before the court 
upon which the court could act, 

“(b) The decree itself was beyond the jurisdictional power of 
the court to enter lu any event. 

(e) It violates the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“(d) There was no case or controversy before the court within 
the meaning of the Constitution and laws of the United States.” 
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The purpose of this brief is apparently not so much to sustain the 
Cannerles Co.'s right of intervention as to suggest and urge upon this 
court the fact that it should utterly disregard as void the decree of 
February 27, 1920. How this court can take such action, not having 
before it any application of any kind and not at this moment being 
called upon to enforce the decree, we are quite at a loss to understand, 
Is the court, out of the circumambient atmosphere to draw the founda- 
tion for some decree on its part that the decree of February 27, 1920, 
Was a nullity? We can well understand, as learned counsel have shown 
with a wealth of illustration and authority, that in a proper case a 
court can find that it has acted without jurisdiction to pass a decree 
of the particular kind; that if it has acted without jurisdiction, either 
of the person or of the subject matter, its decree is void; but we can 
not understand how this court of appeals, not having before it and 
under attack the original decree in any shape or manner, can do any- 
thing. The only proposition before this court is that of a right of 
intervention. There is no petition on behalf of the Swift and Armour 
group or on behalf of anybody else to declare the decree to be void. It 
would seem, therefore, that the attorneys in this case have been very 
industriously firing into the air. 

The attorneys for the Swift and Armour groups have proven to a 
demonstration that.a decree must be based upon jurisdiction, and that 
this word includes jurisdiction over the parties, jurisdiction over the 
subject matter, and jurisdiction te pass the particular decree which is 
signed; that except these three forms of jurisdiction meet, the action 
of the court is void. We wiil agree with all of the premises. The 
trouble with the argument is that it has no relation whatever to the 
facts of the case as presented before the court. This court has no 
jurisdiction, as the matter is presented to it, to express any opinion 
upon any of these propositions. No foundation for the raising was laid 
in the court below, and the only matter before the court is, as stated 
in Mr. Hogan's brief, the question of permitting the Canneries Co. 
to intervene, and no lengthy and learned argument can alter this situa- 
tion, Apparently the Armour and Swift groups desire that intervention 
shall be allowed in a cause which they expressly state they regard as 
a nullity from beginning to end, so far as concerns the substantial 
issues they seek to raise. 

They have mistaken the forum for their argument and the procedure 
to which they should resort. While it is no part, perhaps, of our duty 
to inform them or correct them, we do not believe we are going beyond 
the limits of propriety in suggesting that they should go to the trial 
court and by petition te it or by bill of review, or in the nature of a 
bill of review, seek to have corrected what they say are errors in the 
original decree. They have so manifestly built their whole structure 
upon a foundation of shifting sand that it falls of itself, without any 
ability on their part to save it or any necessity on our part to demolish it. 
We have simply to point out the want of substantial foundation for their 
appearance with such an argument at this time in an appellate court. 

We shall admit that if jurisdiction be lacking in any of the three 
essentials named a decree in equity may be attacked collaterally, 
We shall not admit that a mere petition of intervention, however ver- 
bose, is a collateral attack, although intervention being once granted it 
may be followed by an attack more direct than collateral. We can not 
admit that a mere brief, however learned, is a collateral attack. It 
is when without legal procedure to rest upon not a collateral attack, 
but a mere criticism to be given only the respect attaching to its 
authors, It is no more a part of the real contest than the “ rooting” 
of the observers of a ball game. 

We admit that a court may sua sponte take notice of a want of 
Jurisdiction, but this only occurs when a decree or judgment is sought 
to be enforced or is under direct attack, not the mere subject of legal 
animadyversion, 

Respectfully submitted. 


THe FARMERS’? NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
Tun Prorte’s RECONSTRUCTION LEAGUE, 
By Jackson H. RALSTON, Attorney. 


MILITARY RESERVATION OF SANTA, ROSA ISLAND, FLA. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs I report back favorably, with an amendment, 
Senate bill 2676, and I submit a report (No. 517) thereon. 
The bill relates to a purely local matter, and I ask unanf- 
mous consent for its present consideration. No one will 
have any objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2676) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to lease, or, in his discretion, to 
convey by quitclaim deed a certain tract of land in the 
military reservation of Santa Rosa Island, Fla., which had 
been reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, with 
an amendment. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 10, after the word 
“Florida,” to insert “for a ship canal: Provided, That any 
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grant of right, title, or Interest in or to this tract made 
pursuant to the authority herein given shall be upon the 
express condition that the right, title, or interest so conveyed 
shall terminate and revert to the United States five years 
from the date of approval of this act without notice or legal 
proceedings of any kind, unless within such five-year period 
this ship canal has been sufficiently completed to permit the 
passage of ocean-going ships drawing not less than 30 feet 
of water, the Secretary of War to be the sole and final judge 
thereof,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it onacted, eto., That the Secretary of War is authorized to 
lease, or, in his discretion, to convey by quitclaim deed, on such terms 
and conditions as he deems advisable, to Thomas H. Haxelrigg and 
John A. Chumbley, thelr suecessors and assigns, a tract of land not 
more than 600 feet in width and extending approximately north and 
south across the military reservation of Santa Rosa Island, off the 
west coast of the State of Florida, for a ship canal: Provided, That 
any grant of right, title, or interest in or to this tract, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask to have the report on the bill 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


SANTA ROSA ISLAND, FLA. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted 
the following report to accompany S. 2676: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(8. 2676) authorizing the Secretary of War to lease, or, in his dis- 
eretion, to convey by quitelaim deed a certain tract of land in the 
military reservation of Santa Rosa Island, FJa; having considered the 
same, report thereon favorably with the recommendation that it do 
pass with the following amendment: 

At the end of line 10, strike out the period and insert a comma and 
the following: 

“for a ship canal: Provided, That any grant ef right, title, or 
interest in or to this tract made pursuant to the authority ‘herein 
given shall be upon the express condition that the right, title, or 
interest so conyeyed shall terminate and revert to the United States 
five years from the date of approval of this act without notice or 
legal proceedings of any kind, unless within such five-year period 
this ship canal has been sufficiently completed to permit the pas- 
sage of ocean-going ships drawing not less than 80 feet of water, 
the Secretary of War to be the sole and fimal judge thereof.” 

This bill, with the above amendment, has the approval of the War 
Department. The letter of the Secretary of War setting forth the 
attitude of the department and giving details regarding. the project is 
appended hereto and made a part of this report, as follows: 

Mar 5, 1924. 
Hon, James W. WADSWORTH, Jr., , 
Chairman Committee on Military Affgire, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator WapswortH: Further reference ts made to 
your request of March 3, 1924, requesting a report on S. 2676, 
u ‘bill “authorizing the Secretary of War to lease or, in his dis- 
cretion, to convey by quitclaim deed a certain tract of land in 
the military reservation of Santa Rosa Island.” 

I am advised by Messrs. Hazelrigg and Chumbley, the bene- 
nelaries of the proposed legislation, that this strip of land is 
desired for a ship canal to connect the deep water of Choctaw- 
hatchee Bay, Fia, with the Gulf of Mexico, and is a part of a 
large development project involving the construction of a rail and 
water terminal on the bay. As contemplated the canal is to have 
a depth of 36 feet, a bottom width of 300 feet, and will cross 
Santa Rosa Island some 5.56 miles to the west of the eastern 
end thereof at a polnt where the island has a width of about 1,776 
feet. Mr. Hazelrigg advises that the entire terminal project in- 
volves an estimated expense of $9,500,000, the canal alone costing 
$503,425, and that no financial support is asked of the United 
States, 

Santa Rosa Island extends cast and west, with a length approxi- 
mating 65 miles. It is narrow and with little elevation. The 
island, excepting the site of the Treasury Department’s quaran- 
tine station near the center, constitutes the Fort Pickens Mili- 
tary Reservation, the fort proper being at the extreme western 
end, This fort is garrisoned and is one of the defenses of Pensi- 
cola Bay. The site of the proposed ship canal is many miles from 
Fort Pickens, and its construction and maintenance will not 
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adversely affect present or contemplated military use of this 
reservation, 

It is noted that the bill fails to state the purpose for which 
the tract in question is to be used, places no time Umit upon 
construction, and provides for no reversion of title, even though 
the beneficiaries of the legislation abandon their project er unduly 
delay construction. It is believed to be most important to so 
word the bill as to require prompt action by these beneficiaries 
and for reversion of title if the project is not accomplished within 
a reasonable time. 

The following amendment is recommended: 

“Line 10, change the final period to a comma and add: for 
a ship canal: Provided, That any grant of right, title, or interest 
in or to this tract made pursuant to the authority herein given 
shall be upon the express condition that the right, title, or interest 
so conveyed shall terminate and revert to the United States five 
years from the date of approval of this act without notice or 
legal proceedings of any kind, unless within such five-year period 
this ship canal has been sufficiently completed to permit the pas- 
gage of ocean-going ships drawing not less than 30 feet of water, 
the Secretary of War to be the sole and final judge thereof.’” 

If amended substantially as above recommended, the War De- 
partment will have no objection to the passage of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 

Jons W. WreEs, Secretary of War. 


OSCAR ARENZ 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Military Affairs, 
I report back adversely Senate bill 896, for the relief of Oscar 
Arenz. The ordinary procedure would be to have the bill 
indefinitely postponed, but I am not going to make that request. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Utah permit a 
motion to postpone indefinitely a bill that the committee was 
unanimous in believing should be indefinitely postponed? 

Mr. KING. That is a wise recommendation, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask, then, to have the bill indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

REPORT OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Out of order, I ask unanimous consent, 
as in executive session, to present a report from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs carrying certain nominations, they 
to go to the Executive Calendar without further action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 35 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 12, 1924, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, May 10, 1924 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God—the Father of us all—we thank and praise 
Thee for the sweetest and most endearing name, known to 
all as mother. We bless Thee for the heayen-born sentiment 
that has touched the heart of oar country in setting apart 
a day dedicated to her undying memory. In her sacred name 
we shal] wear the white and the red flower symbolizing her 
love and sacrifice, as she tarried at the gates of death that 
we might live. It was angel mother who kept heaven's watch 
in our helplessness and soothed our earliest and our latest 
sorrows. In her, O God, Thy holy nature was ever reflected. 
At her side we found our first altar, as she taught our lips to 
say: “Our Father who art in heaven.” While the name of 
mother is revered and her memory loved and cherished our 
country is safe. With most of us she awaits us yonder. It 
will not be heaven to her until she sees and names her earth- 
born. Blessed be her name while the days and the years 
pass by. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
DEFECTIVE ALIENS 
Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, there has been 
some criticism yoiced in the press of the country in regard to 


t 
the alleged laxity of the Department of Labor in admitting 
immigrants in cases where exclusion as a result of the primary 
inspection had been directed at the port of entry. I presented 
this matter to the Secretary of Labor and have received two 
rather full explanations of what the facts are as the Secre- 
tary understands them. I should like very much to have the 
permission. of the House to extend my remarks on this subject 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
the gentleman if the Secretary does not state in the letters that 
he has done everything within his power under the law and the 
money appropriated? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That is the substance of the 
letters. Secretary Davis thinks that certain attacks on his 
policy in this regard have been made which are not based on 
a complete understanding of the facts. It seems fair to give 
the Secretary the advantage of the publication of the letters, 
putting them before the country, so that the true facts may be 
understood. 

Mr. RAKER. The Secretary and his assistants have stated 
that they have done all that was in their power. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I received 
three or four weeks ago the following letter from one of the 
most prominent physicians in my district: 


I am inclosing a elipping I made recently from the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. It looks to me like somebody was 
sitting on the job but not doing it well. What do you think? Seems 
sort of useless for you and me and any other decent man to give up 
some portion of our lives for the public good and try to stem any such 
tide as this. 


The clipping inclosed and referred to was as follows: 


Defective aliens: There were admitted to the United States at Ellis 
Island under bond during the last fiscal year 4,724 defective aliens 
who were excluded under the immigration law. This means that a 
bond was given, frequently with a false surety, which can never be 
prosecuted. The records of the Federal Government show that 95 per 
cent of these bonds are violated. * * During the same year 
2,712 defective aliens were allowed to enter without bond; Ellis Island 
said they must not come in—they were defective. Of 12,976 other 
aliens found to belong to the excluded classes by medical officers at 
Ellis Island, 12,305 were permitted to enter by direct order from 
Washington—nearly 20,000 in all of the mandatorily excluded classes 
were permitted to enter the United States during the year.—Dawes, 
S. L.: Official Minutes, Interstate Conference on Immigration, New 
York, October 24, 1923. 


I brought the Dawes statement to the attention of the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and under date of April 14 received the fol- 
lowing letter from him: 

DEPARTMENT or LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April IJ, 1924. 
Hon. Joux Jacos Rocers, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O: 

My Dran MRi Rocers: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
April 12, quoting a copy from the Dawes, S. L.: Official Minutes, Inter- 
state Conference on Immigration, New York, October 24, 1923, which 
purports to give statistics regarding admission to the United States of 
defective aliens. 

In answer I can perhaps do no better than to quote the following 
from a recent letter of the department, in answer to similar inquiries, 
as to the record for the fiscal year 1923. The department stated in 

“You are of course aware that the mere fact that an alien is 
certified for a physical defect which in the opinion of the medical 
examiner affects the ability of the alien to earn a living does not 
in itself render an alien inadmissible, but that the immigration 
officers at the port must consider such medical certificate in con- 
nection with all of the surrounding circumstances and decide the 
case accordingly. For instance, of the number against whom 
medical certificates were rendered, 5,623 were certified for senility, 
it being the invariable custom for the medical examiners to attach 
to such medical certification the statement that the disability may 
affect the ability of the alien to earn a living. The fact remains, 
however, that approximately 95 per cent of these aliens are the 
parents of aliens already here, who are both able and willing to 
properly care for them and who themselves are not expected to 
engage in remunerative employment. Without in any manner 
intending to reflect upon the work of the public-health doctors 
assigned to immigration inspection, as I believe they are perform- 
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ing a most meritorious service and almost without exception are 
conscientious aud painstaking in their duties, it appears that there 
are some medical examiners who make it a practice to certify 
almost all aliens over the age of 55 as being afflicted with senility ; 
but when all the surrounding circumstances are taken into con- 
Sideration there would seem to be no justification either for the 
officers at the port or for the department when such cases come 
before it on appeal to exclude such aliens merely because of the 
medical certitication. 

“There are numerous other causes, such as deformity, hernia, 
pregnancy, less than normal function, loss of member, etc, for 
which medical certificates are rendered, but when considered in 
connection with the other facts in the case, which, of course, the 
medical examiners can not take into consideration, it is quite 
apparent that such “deformities,” “loss of member,“ ete, would 
in no wise affect the ability of the alien to earn a living. For 
instance, if a jeweler, bookkeeper, or any other person engaged in 
occupations of a sedentary nature were to be certified for de- 
formity of the hip, loss of the nether extremeties, ete., it could 
hardly be considered that such defect would impair their earning 
capacity. In fact, one of the officers in the principal districts 
has stated that over 90 per cent of the medical certificates rendered 
might be considered in the nafure of marks of identification. 

° + $ * . * $ 


“As you are no doubt aware, the seventh proviso to section 3 
of the act of February 5, 1917, provides that aliens returning 
after a temporary absence to an unrelinquished United States 
domicile of seyen consecutive years may be admitted in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Labor and under such conditions as he 
may prescribe. It is not at all unusnal to have it develop in 
cases comprehended within this class that the alien has resided 
practically all of his life in the United States, that the ailment 
for which he is certified was contracted in this country, and that 
he has a wife and minor children residing here. The department 
has taken it for granted that the particular provision of law 
mentioned was designed to take care of just such cases, which 
seems the only logical conclusion if one is to be guided at all by 
the dictates of common decency and humanity. You understand, 
of course, that the medical officers can not take these matters 
into consideration when rendering their medical certificates, and 
if aliens so certified are admitted under this particular provision 
the medical certificates would remain a matter of record. This 
circumstance might apply to any one or all of the aliens shown 
to have been certified for ailments which render them mandatorily 
excludable, and I have no doubt that they do apply to a large 
majority of the cases shown in the inclosed table. 

“I might state in this connection that only a few days ago the 
department was confronted with a case wherein a family was re- 
turning to the United States after a temporary visit to one of the 
European countries. This family when it first came to the United 
States was accompanied by an infant child against which no medi- 
cal certification was then rendered. When the family returned, 
however, this child, which is now, according to my recollection, in 
the neighborhood of 18 years, was certified as being an imbecile. 
The case was presented to the solicitor for an opinion as to 
whether this child could be considered as comprehended within the 
seventh proviso to section 3, already mentioned, and the solicitor’s 
opinion was in the affirmative; consequently the department 
directed admission. I am sure that it could not be logically argued 
that the entire family, which knew no home other than the United 
States, should have been refused permission to reenter simply be. 
cause of this afflicted child, or that the child in its helplessness 
should have been separated from the parents. 

“Another circumstance which might explain the admission of 
Such aliens is the fact that it has been the practice for a long 
time past to admit aliens for the purpose of obtaining medical 
treatment in this country, where it is shown that similar treatment 
is not obtainable in the country from whence the alien comes. 
This applies particularly to a large number of aliens who are ad- 
mitted from Canada for the purpose of obtaining treatment in the 
Mayo Institute, Rochester, Minn., and also to considerable numbers 
who are permitted to undergo treatment for tuberculosis at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., and elsewhere, In fact, there are certain organizations, 
such as the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, the International 
Typographical Union, and others, which have filed a blanket bond 
with this department under which their members residing in Can- 
ada are permitted to enter the institutions maintained by them, 
there being no possibility of such aliens becoming public charges 
nor there being any danger of spread of contagion resulting from 
their admission. 

By reference to section 22 of the immigration act it will be 
noted provision is made that whenever an alien shall have been 
naturalized or shall have taken up his permanent residence in 
this country, and thereafter shall send for his wife or minor chil- 
dren to join him, and said wife or auy of said minor children 
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shall be fonnd to be affected with any contagious disorder, such 
wife or minor children may, in the discretion of the Secretary, 
be accorded hospital treatment until cured and then be admitted. 
This provision also accounts for a large number of those shown to 
have been admitted, particularly those affected with trachoma or 
venereal diseases, 

In this connection the department did not take into account 
the joint resolution of October 19, 1918, under which section 8 
of the immigration act of 1917, known as the exclusion section, 
was very materially modified for the benefit of aliens who served in 
the United States forces or those of the allied nations during the 
World War. The terms of this resolution applied to aliens return- 
Ing within two years after the termination of the war, and the 
fact that this was in force up to March, 1923, undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the admission of a considerable number of defective 
aliens who otherwise might, and in many cases undoubtedly would, 
have been denied admission to the country.” 

Sincerely yours, 

Jauns J, Davis, Secretary. 


Under date of May 2 I recelved a further letter from Secre- 
tary Davis: 
DEPARTMENT OF LAROR, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 2, 1925. 
Hon. Jeux Jacon Roarrs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Concressman: On April 14 I wrote to you in reply to 
your letter of April 12, in which you make inquiry concerning the 
justification for statements made by Dr. S. L. Dawes in the official 
minutes,“ Interstate Conference on Immigration,” New York, October 
24 Jast, purporting to give statistics regarding admissions to the 
United States of defective aliens. Since Doctor Dawes is still making 
these wild and unfounded statements I am taking the liberty of writing 
you further on the subject. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor, Mr. E. J. Henning, informs me that 
about the Ist of January his attention was called to a story published 
in a bulletin of the American Defense Society to the effect that at a 
meeting of that society on November 9, 1923, Doctor Dawes told sub- 
stantially the same story as was pubiished in the Evening Star of 
April 22, which I quote below, but at that time placed the responsi- 
bility upon Mr. Henning; 

“* Mentally and physically defective aliens are being admitted 
to the United States daily through the exertion of political influ- 
ence on the Department of Labor,’ Dr. Spencer L. Dawes, medical 
examiner of the New York State hospital commission, declared 
yesterday before an institute of occupational therapists from sev- 
eral States, 

“<The Department of Labor has written me threatening letters 
because of my protests, and suits for libel also have been threat- 
ened,’ he said. 

“Three thousand aliens who were excluded by physicians were 
admitted by the Secretary of Labor without bond, and 12,000 were 
“otherwise admitted,” according to the 1922 report of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration,’ Doctor Dawes declared. ‘He 
said he had watched aliens examined at the rate of eight a 
minute.’ 

On January 5 the Assistant Secretary wrote Doctor Dawes, as 
follows: 


“T am just in receipt of a pamphlet covering the conference on 
immigration of the American Defense Society, held November 9, 
1923. In it I note that you make the assertion that I am admit- 
ting under bond into this country thousands of aliens recom- 
mended for exclusion by the physicians of the Public Health Sery- 
ice at Ellis Island; that T admitted in one year 4,724, and that 
in the same year I admitted without bond 2,712; and that enough 
others of the excluded classes under the law were admitted to 
bring the total up to almost 20,000. 

“The article further credits you with saying that while I 
turned back aliens in excess of the quota, when they came on 


foreign-owned lines, I suddenly became kind-hearted when the 
Leviathan brought in over 13,000 and paroled them in the United 


States; and that while I am quoted as saying that there is no 
one who can admit any alien against the law, I nevertheless by 
specific orders admitted nearly 20,000 excluded aliens; that I have 
mandatorily canceled many a warrant in cases certified by your 
office in direct violation of the law. 

“T am sure that you do not intend deliberately to falsify or to 
place upon any public officer a brand which is slightly short of 
saying that he should be impeached for violation of his oath and 
for disloyalty to his conntry without at least something that must 
Jook to you like a basis for such assertions. Will you be good 
enough to advise me on what you base these assertions, or any of 
them? To say that I am astounded at your statements is putting 
it mildly, and I haven't the slightest intention to let these state- 
ments go unchallenged.” 
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On January 8 Doctor Dawes replied: 

“My authority for this statement you will find contained in 
the report of the Commissioner General of Immigration for the year 
1922, page 121. I might add that the same statement as to the 
admission of aliens belonging to the excluded: classes was made in 
the New York Tribune of March 11, 1923, and was made a part 
of the record of a hearing of the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion, H. R. 14273, and, so far as I am aware, remains uncon- 
tradicted. 

„As to the statement regarding the admission of 13,000 aliens 
in excess of the quota of the U. S. S. Leviathan, what I actually 
said was that ‘the public prints credited the First Assistant 
Secretary of Labor’ with having admitted these aliens under 
bond, and I am quite sure you will agree with me that the public 
prints did so state. Of course, the newspapers later stated that you 
denied having admitted these aliens, and I took occasion publicly 
to so state.” 

Doctor Dawes then named three cases in which he claimed mentally 
defectives had been admitted and one of deportation canceled by 
the Assistant Secretary. Inquizy developed that in all of the cases 
named the aliens had been admitted by our predecessors in office; that 
in one case the warrant was canceled by the solicitor, in another case 
the alien had died, and in the third the alien had been deported. In 
reply to this letter, Mr. Henning again addressed Doctor Dawes on 
January 10, as follows: 

“I have carefully gone over the report of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, 
and particularly page 121 thereof. Frankly, Doctor, nowhere on 
that page or anywhere else in that document do I find even the 
slightest foundation for the assertion that I, as First Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, aduritted under bond into this country thou- 
sands of aliens recommended excluded by the physicians of the 
Public Health Service at Ellis Island, or that I admitted such 
under bond to the number of 4,724, or that I admitted such without 
bond to the number of 2,712, or that I admitted enough others of 
the excluded classes under the law to bring the total to 20,000 
immigrants. Will you not please be more specific and point out 
in the report of the Commissioner General of Immigration any one 
case in which I, as Assistant Secretary of Labor, admitted any 
alien recommended by the United States Public Health Service for 
exclusion? 

“No, sir; I do not agree that anywhere in publie print was 
there any story to the effect that I turned back aliens in excess 
of the quota when they came on foreign-owned lines, imposed fines 
upon them, and made them refund passage money, and then bring 
in over 13,000 passengers on the Leviathan on parole. Will you not 
be good enough to call my attention to some specific statement of 
that kind or anything approaching it in any publie print? Assunr 
ing for the sake of argument that such a statement had been car- 
ried and you also saw in the papers, as you now say, a statement 
that I had denied such a thing, is it fait to have a statement 
published such as is. contained in the publication of the American 
Defense Society without placing with it the other statement? 
I saw a number of printed stories about passengers on the Devia- 
than, but never anything even approaching in the remotest degree 
what you attribute to me. — 

“Your statement with reference to the ease of Jennie Ingoglla 
has caused me to get that file and examine it. I find that the 
original order in that case was made by a Mr. Abercrombie in 
January, 1919, by way of ordering the arrest for deportation. 
The next order was made in May, 1919, by the same Mr, Aber- 
crombie as Acting Secretary. - 

„The next one I notice was made February 5, 1921, by Louis F. 
Post, Assistant Secretary, staying deportation for one year. The 
next one was nrade March 18, 1922, by Theodore G. Risley, Acting 
Secretary. The next one was made January 15, 1923, by Robe 
Carl White, Second Assistant Secretary. And finally, the order to 
cancel the warrant was made July 27, 1923, by Theodore G. Risley, 
Acting Secretary. Nowhere in the file can I find any reference 
even to myself, nor have I ever before, so far as I know, heard 
of the case. 

“T then looked at the case of Nathan Rothkrug, which is the 
second case you mention. Very much the same sort of a story is 
there told. The first order I find was made April 29, 1920, by 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, admitting the alien 
for a period of one year. The next order is June 21, 1920, by 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, providing for the 
removal of the alien to some other institution. On January 22, 
1921, there is another order by Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary, 
‘defer action until expiration of bond.’ The next is July 9, 1921, 
signed by Theodore G. Risley, Acting Secretary, extending tem- 
porary admission for one year. The next is September 7, 1922, 


signed by Robe Carl White, Second Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
extending the temporary admisison for one year, The next is 


May 25, 1923; by Robe Carl White, Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, ordering that a warrant issue for the arrest of this alien 
on the ground that he was insane prior to admission. The next 
was September 4, 1923, by Robe Carl White, Second Assistant 
Secretary, ordering the alien deported to Poland. The next was 
October 30, 1923, by Robe Carl White, Second Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, directing that deprivation be proceeded with. The final 
memorandum in the file is dated November 12, 1923, signed by 
H. R. Landis, second assistant commissioner, Ellis Island, New 
York, returning the warrants of arrest and deportation for the 
reason that ‘the alien in question having died on November 1, 
1923.“ 

“There was no reference to these cases mentioned in the article 
published, and therefore the matter is more or less beside the 
issue. 

In the final paragraph of the article in the American Defense 
Society publication you quote me as saying, There is no one, of 
course, who can admit even one alien against the la, and then 
go on to say that nevertheless by my orders nearly 20,000 ex- 
cluded aliens were admitted in one year, and that I have manda- 
torfily canceled many a warrant in cases certified by your office in 
direct violation of the law. 

“Once more, Doctor, I must ask you to be specific; thet you 
point to the cases which I haye admitted unlawfully, particularly 
in such great numbers as mentioned, and to warrants which I 
canceled unlawfully. So far you have not mentioned any 

“So far as certification from your office is concerned, I never 
knew of your office by anything that has come to my attention in 
two years and a half until the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion called my attention to a letter you had written to him under 
date of September 17, 1923, and to which he replied under date of 
October 8, 1923, and in which he called your attention to the fact 
that our efforts to deport certain mentally defectives temporarily 
admitted by our predecessors were being interfered with by the 
public authorities of New York State by way of letters from goy- 
ernors, of resolutions by legislative hodies, and petitions by public 
officers, including your office or the service with which you are 
connected.” 

This letter was answered by Doctor Dawes on January 14, in which 
letter he states that on March 7, 1922, he received a letter from the 
commissioner at Ellis Island stating, “It appears to be the present 
policy to refuse to admit even temporarily and under bond aliens who 
are mandatorily excluded from admission to the United States because 
of mental or physical disability“; and further states that since that 
time I have received no report of any kind of any aliens of this class 
who were admitted under bond or otherwise.” He then refers further 
to the report of the Commissioner General of Immigration for the year 
1923, in which he says, “ You will find that there were a number of 
eases of this character admitted under bond and otherwise.” 

It is perfectly clear that what Doctor Dawes did in making his wild 
statements was to take the first compilation in the report of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration as to aliens certified medically not 
strictly normal and declare that they were all inadmissible. This com- 
pilation of statistics is accompanied in the same report with explana- 
tory data which at all times bas been available to Doctor Dawes. In 
large part these certifications of the Public Health Service comprise 
cases such as I described to you in my letter of April 14. So as to 
have it before you I quote the following from that letter: 

“You are of course aware that the mere fact that an alien is 
certified for a physical defect which in the opinion of the medical 
examiner affects the ability of the alien to earn a living does not 
in itself render an alien inadmissible, but that the immigration 
officers at the port must consider such medical certificate in con- 
nection with all of the surrounding circumstances and decide the 
case accordingly. For instance, of the number against whom 
medical certificates were rendered, 5,623 were certified for senility, 
It being the invariable custom for the medical examiners to attach 
to such medical certification the statement that the disability may 
affect the ability of the alien to earn a itving. The fact remains, 
however, that approximately 95 per cent of these aliens are the 
parents of aliens already here, who are both able and willing to 
properly care for them and who themselves are not expected to 
engage in remunerative employment. 

“ Without in any manner Intending to reflect upon the work of 
the public health doctors assigned to immigration inspection, as I 
believe they are performing a most meritorious service and almost 
without exception are conscientious and painstaking in their duties, 
it appears that there are some medical examiners who make it a 
practice to certify almost all aliens over the age of 55 as being 
afflicted with senility; but when all the surrounding circumstances 
are taken into consideration, there would seem to be no justifica- 
tion either for the officers at the port or for the department when 
such cases come before it on appeal to exclude such aliens merely 
because of the medical certification. 
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“There are numerous other causes, such as deformity, hernia, 
pregnancy, less than normal function, loss of member, etc., for 
which medical certificates are rendered; but when considered in 
connection with the other facts in the case, which, of course, the 
medical examiners can not take into consideration, it is quite 
apparent that such ‘deformities,’ ‘loss of member,’ etc., would in 
no wise affect the ability of the alien to earn a living. For in- 
stance, if a jeweler, bookkeeper, or any other person engaged in 
occupations of a sedentary nature were to be certified for deformity 
of the hip, loss of the nether extremities, ete., it could hardly be 
considered that such defect would impair their earning capacity. 
In fact, one of the officers in the principal districts has stated 
that over 90 per cent of the medical certificates rendered might 
be considered in the nature of marks of identification.” 


Mr. Henning specifically called the doctor's attention to the fact 
that while the report of the Commissioner General of Immigration in 
round numbers showed that 20,000 aliens were not admitted on primary 
inspection during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, nevertheless, as 
also appears from the same report only about 3,000 of these cases were 
even appealed to the department, and that all the rest ere disposed 
of by the boards of special inquiry. The cases disposed of at the ports, 
as you know, never come to Washington for action, and therefore 
17,000 of the 20,000 he refers to must necessarily be eliminated from 


the 


doctor’s statement, The astonishing thing about these statements 


is that Doctor Dawes is perhaps as familiar with the immigration law 


and procedure as I am. 


Further in his letter of January 14 the 


doctor admits the accusation against him that, instead of coming with 
clean hands, the official body of which he is a member passed a reso- 
lution specifically requesting the department not to deport a certain 
feeble-minded allen temporarily admitted by our predecessors in office. 

In a lengthy communication addressed to Doctor Dawes by the As- 
sistant Secretary on February 2 this matter is quite fully thrashed 


out. 


I therefore quote it for your information: 

“Your letter of the 29th is before me. I have a notice saying 
that the American Defense Society will have a meeting and immi- 
gration conference on the 2d instant. If you will make your state- 
ment and that society declines to publish it, I will know how to 
proceed. 

“Your outline as to the statement you desire to make is not 
precisely a retraction of what you said and not precisely what I 
have asked of you. The fact is that the report of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration for 1922 makes no such statement 
as you claim. If you will again read your statement in the pub- 
lication of the American Defense Society, you will note your error. 
While the report shows that 19,113 aliens were admitted who were 
certified as “ physically or mentally defective,” that report also 
shows that only 1,023 of these were admitted on appeal. All the 
others were admitted either on primary inspection or by board of 
special inquiry. You, of course, understand that primary inspec- 
tion or examination by board of special inquiry is at the ports 
and wholly beyond the control of the Department of Labor. You 
will also note that, with the exception of about 25, those admitted 
on appeal to the department were not afflicted with mental disease 
or any loathsome contagious disease, which bars them as a mat- 
ter of law. If you knew the facts of those indicated as admitted, 
you would also know that they were admitted strictly within the 
provisions of the law. You will note, for example, that nearly 
1,000 were admitted after hospital treatment. That, of course, 
means that whatever their difficulty it was removed by a brief 
course of treatment, I have not said that I have not acted upon 
appeals. I certainly have. The fact is that during five days pre- 
ceding Christmas eye in 1921 I personally passed on 1,365 appeals, 
which stands as a record in the history of the department. But 
I am not the only one who passed on appeals during the fiscal 
year covered in the report which you used as a basis. I passed on 
many appeals, the great bulk of which were dismissed and not 
granted, It is also true that the great bulk of appeals are cases 
in which no medical certificate appeared. Your principal error lies 
in that you charge to this department the disposition of all cases 
in which any certification was made medically indicating some 
defect, when, as a matter of fact, about one out of ten of these 
cases came to us on appeal, In that connection it is interesting 
to note that of those admitted among the medical cases 7.421 
were afflicted with senility and that only about 300 of these came 
to the department on appeal, all others being admitted at the 
ports. You know, the laws all make an exception as to aged par- 
ents coming to children in America for support. 

“ Specifically referring to your statement as published, you say 
that I admitted under bond into this country thonsands of aliens 
recommended excluded by physicians of the Public Health Service 
at Ellis Island and quote figures indicating nearly 7,000. The 
fact is that none of those admitted by us on appeal were recom- 
mended for exclusion by the physicians of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. In the cases which were admitted, the strongest statement 
made in any of them was by the Health Serylee that the condition 


might interfere with the ability of the alien to earn a living. In 
every case in which an alien was certified as having a medical 
condition which brought him in the excludable classes, he was ex- 
cluded. However, in that very same paragraph, yon state that I 
admitted a total of almost 20,000 of those excluded by law. 

“With reference to the Leviathan statement, I have not said 
that I opposed the proposed action, but I say that what the news- 
papers published, so far as I am concerned, might as well be con- 
strued to the effect that I opposed as that I favored, Anyone 
who knows anything whatever about my service in this depart- 
ment will tell you that I have always taken the position that it is 
always a mistake to temporarily admit any inadmissible allen. 

“The truth of the matter is, Doctor, that you and I are very 
much on the same track, with reference to immigration, with 
the exception that my position always has been far in advance of 
yours in the matter of the exclusion of all unfit and all except 
those entirely normal physically, mentally, and morally, I can 
also say truthfully that more public officers in the State of New 
York, both Federal and State, have urged the admission of aliens 
other than strictly normal than have public officers of any other 
State. 

“By the way, I am still in the dark as to just what you mean 
in the last sentence attributed to you by the defense society 
publication when you say ‘and he has mandatorily canceled 
many a warrant in cases certified by my office in direct violation 
of the law.’ As I said before, I have never know of any cer- 
tification from your office in any immigration case except the 
one concerning which you and Mr. Husband corresponded, I am 
wondering just what certification, under the law, your office is 
authorized to make with reference to the deportability of aliens. 
Apparently, this is a phase that has never come to my attention. 
If you mean that I have canceled warrants of people certified by 
your office as public charges for mental reasons, you are doing 
me a great injustice, I have never canceled any such warrants. 

“Doctor, you seem to be woefully mixed with reference to the 
law for handling incoming aliens, You apparently mix the acts 
of inspectors at ports with the acts of the Secretary of Labor. 
Under the law the Secretary of Labor may not even intimate to 
an inspector at a port or to a board of special inquiry what course 
he should pursue any more than an appellate judge could lawfully 
exercise duress over the acts of a judge of a lower court. The 
law simply provides that an alien refused admission by a board 
of special inquiry at a port may appeal to the Secretary. Until 
that time the Secretary has not any power whatever over the 
case. When the case comes on appeal it is decided either by the 
Secretary, by an Assistant Secretary, or in the absence of both 
the Secretary and all Assistant Secretaries, by an Acting Secre- 
tary, as provided by the statutes, 

“What I ask of you is to retract your statement that I, Mr. 
Henning, am admitting, under bond, into this country thousands of 
aliens or any aliens recommended excluded by the physicians of 
the Public Health Service, and that I did not in any year admit 
4,724 under bond and 2,712 without bond and enough others of 
the excluded classes to bring the total up to almost 20,000. 1 
have never admitted any alien excluded by law. I have passed 
on 90 per cent of all the appeals that came to this department 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 

“I demand retraction of the statement that I am harsh and 
severe and in that character while turning back aliens in excess 
of quota when they come on foreign-owned lines and fine such 
lines and compel refund of passage money, and I become kind- 
hearted when the Leviathan brings in over 13,000 people and 
parole them into the United States. I have never done anything 
of that kind. I have been the one in this department always 
and eternally to insist that all the ships of all the world must be 
treated exactly alike. I did say, and I do say, There is no one, 
of course, who can admit even one alien against the law.’ One 
of the Federal courts in your State said almost the identical 
thing in passing on habeas corpus proceedings of a feeble-minded 
alien where it is claimed that the acts of executive officers 
amounted to an admission. I demand retraction of the stute- 
ment that while I said the words quoted, I nevertheless by my 
orders admitted nearly 20,000 excluded aliens in one year, and 
particularly that I have mandatorily canceled many a warrant 
certified by your office in strict violation of the law. I have 
never canceled any such warrant. 

The time has come, it seems to me, when all good Americans, 
and particularly all public officers, must devote themselves loyally 
to preventing the coming into this country for permanent residence 
of aliens who are physically, mentally, or morally subnormal, and 
to bring about the elimination from the land of those who have 
entered unlawfully, either by surreptitious entry or by false state- 
ments which have brought about their lawful entry. 

“I have stood for this program from the beginning, and have 
flattered myself that I had some part in bringing about that which 
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is eloquently protrayed by comparing, for example, the records for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, with those of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923.” 

In spite of all that Doctor Dawes knows about the subject, the spe- 
cific Information which has been given to him, and the admissions 
which he makes, he continues to peddle out his original statements, 
which have been proved to be false. He persistently garbles the report 
of the Commissioner General of Immigration by making brief extracts 
without the explanatory matter which accompanies them and which 
any average school child would use in an analysis of his reading, and 
blandly criticizes the Immigration Service for improper administration. 
He refuses absolutely to recognize the facts, but insists, apparently for 
the purpose of the publicity he gets in the newspapers, to reiterate his 
statements. He knows they are not true, and I am at a loss to explain 
his attitude. 

Sincerely yours, James J. DAVIS. 


It would seem as if the allegations made concerning the 
policy and the procedure of the Department of Labor in the 
matter of admitting deficients were in error. I think it is im- 
portant that the facts as developed by Secretary Davis should 
be available for the information of those interested. 


STOCK RAISING HOMESTEADS 


Mr. SINNOTT presented a conference report on the bill (S. 
381) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes.” 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr, WOOD presented a conference report for printing in 
the Recorp under the rule on the bill H. R. 8233, the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill for 1925. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CARTER. May I ask the gentleman when he expects 
to take up the conference report? 

Mr. WOOD, That depends on the order of business in the 
House. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman will not undertake to take it 
up to-day? 

Mr. WOOD. No; under the rules it can not be taken up to- 
day. 

Mr. CARTER. It could be taken up by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WOOD. I do not intend to ask unanimous consent to 
take it up to-day. 

Mr. CARTER. I wanted an understanding so that it would 
not be taken up in my absence. I have some remarks I want 
to submit. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House on Wednesday next for 15 minutes, after the 
reading of the Journal and the disposition of business on the 
Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 15 minutes on 
Wednesday next. Is there objection? - 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, upon what subject? 

Mr. WATSON. The international courts. 

Mr, BANKHEAD, Which international court? 

Mr. WATSON. Both. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro] to preside to-morrow as Speaker pro 
tempore at the memorial exercises in honor of the late Repre- 
sentative DUPRÉ. 


WINNING OF RIFLE TEAM TROPHY, NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the RECORD a copy of my remarks made at 
the time of the presentation of the War Department trophy 
for the best scoring rifle team in the National Guard, Company 
F, Tenth Infantry, New York National Guard, of Walton, Dela- 
ware County, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
I insert the following address: 


Just back from a real celebration tendered by Walton, in my native 
county of Delaware, te its Company F, Tenth Infantry, New York 
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National Guard, for winning the War Department trophy given for the 
best scoring rifle team in the 960 National Guard companies in the 
United States. 

So exacting are the military requirements—at least 70 per cent of 
the entire strength of the company must qualify as marksmen, sharp- 
shooters, or expert marksmen—under which this trophy is offered, 
that for 10 years it has not been awarded to any company. 

The story of Company F is a particularly interesting one, as Walton 
is the smallest community in the United States possessing its own 
armory. Company F was organized as the Thirty-third Separate Com- 
pany, the Eighth Brigade of the Fifth Division, May 20, 1879, until 
April 17, 1922, when it became Company F, Tenth Infantry, New York 
National Guard, on a redesignation. 

Part of Company F served with the One hundred and seventh In- 
fantry, and the balance with the First and Fifty-second Pioneers 
overseas. They went into action in part as a portion of the Twenty- 
seventh Division, seeing service in France, Belgium, and Germany. 
The drive on the Hindenburg Line found Company F playing its gallant 
part. A smull group of this same company went overseas with the 
First Pioneer Infantry, and finally became a part of the Army of 
Occupation in the German fortress at Ehrenbreitstein. 

Secretary of War Weeks designated Brig. Gen. William Weigel to be 
present as a representative of the War Department with Colonel Walsh, 
commanding officer of the Tenth Regiment and staff, and other regi- 
mental officers to present to this splendid, patriotic, straight-shooting 
company this War Department trophy. 

Walton is the largest community in Delaware County, which is sixth 
in size and first in dairy products. The town is one of the great Jumber 
producers of the 65 counties of New York State. Located on the hend- 
waters of the Delaware River, the country about Walton was long the 
favorite hunting ground of the Iroquois Indians. Brant, their famous 
chief, traversed it again and again during the Revolutionary War. 
Following in Brant's tracks in October, 1778, a small detachment of 
Morgan's Virginia riflemen, General Washington's favorite sharpshoot- 
ers, visited the site of Walton; later two of these old-time Leather 
Stockings revisited the region and would seem to have sowed in the air 
seeds of unerring rifle accuracy. 

In 1785 Walton was founded by five officers of the Revolutionary 
War, the leader of them being Dr. Platt Townsend, Yale, class of 1750, 
who was one of Washington's army surgeons; and all five of its founder 
families came from three Long Island towns, Doctor Townsend himself 
from Oyster Kay, and some of the ancestors of my distinguished col- 
league, WALTON Moors, gave the name to the town, and other of his 
relatives equally distinguished now reside in an adjoining county in my 
congressional district. 

Among the 170 cities in New York State with more than 2,500 people 
Walton ranks second for the highest percentage of second, third, and 
fourth generation white Americans, its percentage being 86, while 
Manhattan Island has scarcely 20 per cent of even second-generation 
white Americans. The first town in New York State in this rating for 
pure American stock is Union, a community of 8.400 people in Broome 
County, 36 miles west of Walton, with 87 per cent: Walton, with 
3.600 people, is second with 86; and Sidney, a community of 2,700 
people, also in Delaware County, is third with 83 per cent, while no 
other city in the State has as many as 75 per cent, and only half a 
dozen or So, all told, have as many as half of their people American 
whites of the second generation. 

Delaware County is one of the 6 counties among the 150 in the 
eight northern Atlantic coast States—Maine to Pennsylvania—with 95 
per cent of its people native-born whites. Maine has three of those 
counties midway ef her coast, and New York has the other three—Alle- 
gany, Delaware, und Schoharie, which adjoins Delaware on the east. 

Walton, 1,200 feet above sea level, in one of the 40 most-productive 
agricultural counties of the 2,950 counties in the Nation, has the finest 
town hall in central New York, bas had volunteers in every war, in- 
cluding 256 in the World War, and its hillsides furnished the timbers 
for the famous war frigate Constitution, built at Boston in 1797. Such 
is the real American community that won in competition with the best 
in the Nation the War Department's trophy for skilled marksmanship, 

The range on which this New Fork company shot was at Peekskill 
during the encampment beginning August 25, 1923. The Walton com- 
pany reported with a full personnel of officers and 92 enlisted men. 
At the range it scored 75 per cent, or 5 per cent more than the requi- 
site required by the War Department for qualification. Practically all 
of these wonderful marksmen are natives of Walton, many of them 
veterans from the overseas service in the Great War, where the Walton 
company, a portion of the Twenty-seventh, which was hurled against 
the Hindenburg line, was nearly decimated in the closing days of 1917. 

It is therefore my pleasure and pride to place in the permanent 
records of this country the splendid story of Company F of my native 
Delaware County. 

RENTAL CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr, William P. Richards, 
who is the tax assessor of the District of Columbia. made a 
splendid report to the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
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bia on rental conditions here. It is very illuminating, and I 
ha unanimous consent to put Mr. Richards’s report in the 
‘ORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA Reserving the right to object, 
Speaker, what is Mr. Richards’s official position? 

Mr. BLANTON. He is the tax assessor of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How long is the report? 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not put in any of it except the 
pertinent parts, I am sure that it will be illuminating to the 
gentleman as well as to others. Mr. Richards is the best 
versed man on property in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How many pages? 

Mr. BLANTON. The excerpts will probably take half a 
page of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. j 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. William P. Richards, 
who is tax assessor of the District of Columbia, probably is 
the best posted man in the city on property matters. On 
January 25, 1924, he submitted to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia his report and recommendations con- 
cerning the legislation proposing to extend the Rent Com- 
mission. His views then expressed are so nearly in accord 
with the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered on April 21, 1924, and the decision rendered yes- 
terday of Mr. Justice Stafford, of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, that I think pertinent excerpts from 
same should be placed before my colleagues. 

Through the kindness of Commissioner Oyster, I have se- 
cured a copy of this report, and from same I quote the 
following: 


EXCERPTS PROM REPORT OF TAX ASSESSOR RICHARDS 


By reason of the existence of a state of war Congress passed an 
n 

Now, after five years of building activities, two years of which 
have been extremely heavy, it seems doubtful whether the same 
emergencies still exist. * * * 

From 1911 to 1916 the cost of construction was $74,593,606; * * + 
1917 to 1923 we find that it amounts to $138,802,403. * ©% Tue 
value of rents will depend on competition that may arise from the 
erection of new improvements. With new improvements the amount of 
rent depends on the cost of erection, which, in turn, depends on the 
labor conditions, 

For example, if housing conditions in the District of Columbla ex- 
actly met the demand and there was a drop in the price of material 
and the cost of labor, new buildings would be erected and profitably 
rented at a lower amount than buildings which cost a much greater 
per unit price to erect. On tbe other band, if there is a stringency 
in housing conditions and the cost of erection stays nearly double that 
of previous years, old structures must advance in rental prices in 
certain competition with new structures, which last would have to be 
rented in accordance with cost of construction. 

It therefore seems probable that even if we admit that housing con- 
ditions are adequate for the demand there will be no fall in rental 
prices until there is a fall in the construction cost, A fall in construc- 
tion cost can only occur by a cessation of building operations, and 
building operations will not fall off until the demand for housing facili- 
ties has not only been met but the mark passed to such an extent 
es to bring about yacancies In rental properties. the ques- 
tion arises as to whether the extension of the “rent act” will aid 
or hinder a possible return to normal conditions, The amazing amount 
ot building operations in 1922 and 1923 emphasizes the existing short- 
age that prevailed in 1919, 1920, and 1921, The rent act was therefore 
peculiarly fitted to these last-mentioned years. But now there is close 
accord with supply and demand in the real-estate market. The problem 
is not, as heretofore, restriction of barter in an insufficient commodity, 
but more particularly a realignment or readjustment of rentals on a 
basis of equality, and this can be done more fairly to all concerned 
with freedom of agreement unhampered by restrictive legislation. 

Extensions and amendments to the rent act have provided for rent 
regulations up to May 22, 1924, It is now proposed to still further 
amend and extend the workings of the food control and District of 
Columbia rents act, to increase the authority of the Rent Commission, 
to create new positions, etc. It is stated in this proposed amendment 
that an emergency still exists and continues in the District of Colum- 
bia and will continue for an indefinite time in the future * * * 
there is a definite extension for a period of two years * * +, 

The war which brought about changed conditions in national affairs 
ended over five years ago. Naturally, trade, productivity, and general 
living conditions have been seeking such levels as pertain to condi- 
tions of peace, and these levels will be reached more quickly by the 
removal of legislation barriers. It is true that if the act is not ex- 
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tended after May 22, 1924, many attempts to increase rentals in the 
District of Columbia will occasion a certain amount of Joss and incon- 
venience to Government interests. Nevertheless, this will occur if 
the act be extended one, two, or three years, and then terminated. 
The workings of the act have, in a way, suspended laws of barter 
and agreement and thereby produced abnormal conditions which are 
sure to occasion trouble and confusion. 

There was never a time when the rentals in the District of Columbia 
were so unequal as they are to-day, and their inequality can only be 
corrected by moving to the level plane of supply and demand, and 
allowing a certain length of time for readjustment and equalization, 
This is equivalent to making the statement that a year from now 
better conditions will prevail in the District of Columbia by allowing 
an end to rent legislation and letting District affairs take their own 
natural course. Property values are determined by their income or by 
future expectation of income. To reverse this process and determine 
the property value upon which income may be based is unnatural and 
illogical, Any interference with the natural course of property owner- 
ship and property management can only be based on conditions of a 
most unusual nature and not on such conditions as now prevail. 

This office believes that there Js very little, It any, need for the ex- 
tension of the rent act, etc, 


This distinguished-tax assessor, Mr. Richards, is a patriot, 
for in thus recommending the abolishment of the Rent Com- 
mission he was taking a stand on January 25, 1924, against a 
bill that proposed to pay him an extra $1,000 each year as an 
aid of said Rent Commission. He is, therefore, to be most 
highly commended, both for his patriotism and also for his 
good judgment, which has been followed by Justice Stafford, 
of the Supreme Court of the District, and also by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


INDUSTRIAL VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 2T4 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 5478, to amend sections 1, 3, and 6 of an act entitled An 
act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of per- 
sons disabled in industry, or otherwise, and their return to civil 
employment.” That after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by those favoring and opposing the bill, the 
pill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered on the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolution just read by the 
Clerk simply provides for an amendment to the act that was 
passed in June, 1920. This legislation practically extends or 
authorizes the extension of the appropriation provided under 
that act of $1,000,000 a year for the period of four years. 
When this original act was passed, it was rather an innova- 
tion, and it was the desire of those interested to spur the 
States on to the proposition of rehabilitating their citizens 
who were disabled in industry. As a general proposition I 
am not in favor of these 50-50 propositions, but it seems that 
this has been especially desirable in every respect and has 
produced very good results. While some of the States were 
slow in taking advantage of the provisions, during the last 
year about 36 States have taken advantage of them and are 
doing excellent work. I understand that all of these States 
are very anxious to have the appropriations continued for a 
certain length of time. When the chairman of the Committee 
on Education was before the Committee on Rules we suggested 
to him that we would like this bill much better if he had made 
provision in it notifying the various States that Congress 
did not intend to continue these appropriations forever, and 
that it expected to stop them at the end of the next four 
years. While the chairman did not say that he would offer 
that amendment, he gave us to understand that he would 
not oppose an amendment of that character. 

I am sure that, in a general way, rehabilitation has produced 
very good results, and the effect is that we are making inde- 
pendent peopie out of people who otherwise would be depend- 
ent. It is a cheaper proposition for the State to rehabilitate 
these men and put them back so that they can take care of 
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themselves than it would be to support them in some institution 
at fhe expense of the public. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, 
yleld? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the 
gentlenian from New York that before he moves the previous 
question the resolution should be amended on page 2, line 2, 
after the word “considered,” by inserting the words “as or- 
dered,” 

Mr. SNELL, That was the intention. 
that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SxELL: Page 2, line 2, after the word 
“ considered,” Insert the words “as ordered.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my 
time. \ : 

Mr. TUCKER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL, Yes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Is any time prescribed in the resolution for 
the discussion of it? 

Mr. SNELL. There is no time provided for the discussion 
of the rule. I have an hour at my disposal and I intend to 
yield some time to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD], and the gentleman from Virginia can get some time 
from him, I have no doubt. 

Mr, TUCKER. I would like to have 15 minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tue only objection I have to the bill is 
that it appropriates $1,000,000 a year for four years. 

Mr. SNELL. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think it would 
be wiser to appropriate only for our term and let the next 
Congress appropriate whatever is necessary? 

Mr. SNELL. This simply authorizes an appropriation. The 
appropriation will not necessarily be made. We authorized 
more in the original act than ever has been appropriated. 
They will appropriate only what is used, and as fast as it is 
used, if necessary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of the policy 
of Congress making appropriations four years ahead? 

Mr. SNELL. As a general proposition I am not, and this 
does not make an appropriation, but it does make an author- 
ization which seems to be necessary on account of the char- 
acter of the work to be carried on under the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is the law limited as to time in the bill? 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman mean for four years? 

Mr. TILSON. Les. That is, without any further legisla- 
tion will this law pass out of existence at the end of four 
years? 

Mr. SNELL. The authorization for the appropriation will. 
As I suggested, I would be very glad to have the committee 
amend the bill so as to advise the States that we do not in- 
tend to continue the appropriation after that time. 

Mr, TILSON. Of course we can not tell what Congress 
four years from now will do. 

Mr. SNELL. No: but I thought it would be a good idea to 
give that notice. 

Mr. TILSON. It would take positive action on the part 
of Congress to continue the authorization. 

Mr. SNELL. It would. 

Mr. DALLINGER. 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would like in reply to state that the 
Attorney General held that the act itself was permanent law, 
but the authorization for the appropriation should be pro- 
vided. 

Mr. SNELL. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Mr. Speaker, I offer 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Į reserve the remainder of my time, and yield 


10 minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I do not regard it necessary to make any extended explanation 
of the rule that has been presented for your adoption. It is 
one of the ordinary rules providing for the consideration of the 
bill under the general procedure in such cases. I trust there 


will be no serious opposition to the adoption of this bill. When 
was on the Committee on Education in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, which was formulating the bill for vocational rehabilita- 
tion for our wounded and disabled soldiers, I was astounded 
during the course of these investigations to find the number of 
men and women in all parts of the country who were disabled 
more than 50 per cent in the ordinary industrial and agricul- 
tural oceupations. It was estimated at that time that there 
were more than 300,000 men and women in the United States 
who have become permanently incapacitated in the industries 
of the country, thereby losing their earning capacity, and in a 
majority of cases became helpless charges either upon their 
immediate families or npon the charity of the community, In 
view of the economic as well as the humanitarian phases in- 
volved in the proposition, and inasmuch as no concerted effort 
had ever been made either by the Federal, State, or municipal 
authorities, with the probable exception of a few States, to 
engage in concerted action to alleviate the condition of these 
unfortunate people, I prepared and introduced in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress the original bill which was subsequently enacted 
into legislation and constitutes the existing law. The original 
purpose of the House was not to make any extensive burden 
upon the Treasury of the United States for the maintenance of 
those found disabled, because we only asked for a modest 
amount, and are only asking in this bill, which will soon be 
presented to you for consideration, a reauthorization of a 
modest amount of money for the purpose of carrying on this 
work. Asa matter of fact, the original appropriation has not 
all been exhausted, and there is a considerable amount left in 
the Treasury unexpended, for the reason that all the States 
have not up to date accepted the benefits of this legislation, 
because it is entirely optional with the authorities of the State 
as to whether or not they determine to take advantage of the 
appropriation. 
Mr. LAZARO. 
information? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes, 

Mr. LAZARO. Would the gentleman mind inserting in the 
Rconp the States that took advantage of this law for the in- 
formation of the Congress? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Yes; I will endeavor to secure that, I 
think probably the chairman of the Committee on Education, 
though, can furnish the gentleman with detailed information 
when he comes to speak on the bill, and he advises me 
that he will do so. I submit for your earnest consideration, 
gentlemen of the House, that this legislation has thoroughly 
justified the claims of those who espoused it upon its original 
passage, Up to date I believe 36 States of the American 
Union have taken advantage of this law, and it is now in 
practical and very successful operation in those States, and 
if gentlemen of the House would really take occasion to ex- 
amine the administration of this law ot the men and women 
seattered all over the country who have been crippled and 
maimed while following their legitimate pursuits and earn- 
ing a livelihood for their families and who in their disabled 
condition were practically of no earning capacity 
and who haye, previous to this bill, been taken charge of by 
the State authorities and put through a course of rehabilita- 
tion suited to their condition—if you will take occasion to 
examine the figures now of the earning capacity of those un- 
fortunates after they have received the benefits of this educa- 
tion and gone back into the industrial life of the country, I 
believe you will agree with me that this small expenditure 
has been a very valuable investment to the country not only 
from a humane but from an economic standpoint. The aver- 
age cost to the State and Federal authorities for the rehablli- 
tation of each individual amounts to about $200 or $250, and 
it is shown that after they have been rehabilitated under the 
processes of this bill that their earning capacity amounts to 
$1,000 per annum, and under the provision of this bill those 
unfortunates have been taken in charge and given the benefits 
of this law. Some States have been more progressive be- 
cause some of the States have seen fit through their legisla- 
tures to appropriate larger sums than others. The minimum 
amount that each State can receive under the present law, 
I believe, is about $17,000. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I will. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Would the gentleman advise us 
how many States are cooperating under this bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Thirty-six States up to the present time 
is my information. For instance, Dr. M. R. Little, director of 
the New York City Bureau of Rehabilitation, testified that 612 
persons were rehabilitated in New York in 1923, of an average 
age of 83 years. AS an initial wage after rehabilitation the 


Will the gentleman yield for a question for 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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612 rehabilitated persons earned upon an average more than 
$1,000 each, which may be contrasted with a maintenance ex- 
pense of approximately $300 each if the individuals had re- 
mained unrehabilitated. In other words, the gross amount de- 
riyed by each individual disabled is about $1,500 per annum. 
In the State of New Jersey the State board handled 6,788 
cases in 1923, at a total cost of $99,000, of which $29,000 was 
Federal appropriation. In the State of Mississippi, represented 
so. very ably by the gentleman, the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Education, Doctor Lowrey, it is testified 
that there were 183 cases rehabilitated in 1923. As a result 
of their rehabilitation the earnings of the 133 increased in 
1923 from $48,000 to $126,000 per annum. 

And so on with reference to a number of the other States, 
setting ont the figures. 
yin BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Have you any figures from Georgia? 
What was the gentleman quoting from? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I was simply referring to the statements 
in the majority report. I regret I do not have any figures 
from the gentleman’s State. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Does this bill carry further ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It carries an authorization of an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 annually, the same authorization that 
was carried under the existing law. It carries an authoriza- 
tion for a period of three years following June 30, 1925, of 
$1,000,000 annually. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Judging from a study of the re- 
port, is it the gentleman’s opinion that in the absence of 
Federal aid many of these unfortunates would not have been 
rehabilitated? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It has greatly encouraged the 
States in this work? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes, I will say to my colleagues that 
the real purpose behind this bill, the idea which led to its 
Inception, was not to put an extravagant burden upon the 
Federal Government, but that by an appropriation of a million 
dollars a year the Federal Goyernment would stimulate the 
States, the ultimate result being to induce the States to ap- 
propriate such an additional amount as they saw fit, and many 
of them are exceeding very much the amount of the Federal 
apportionment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I recall the very substantial hope 
which the gentleman from-Alabama had when this act was 
first passed, and I assume that the reports show that the 
results have gone even beyond his most sanguine expectation? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. I think it is very gratifying to 
those of us who were originally so much interested personally 
in this legislation. 

Now, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], for whose 
opinion I have the most profound respect, and with whom I 
agree on most of these questions as to the division of Federal 
and State authority 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman let 
me have five minutes more? I shall probably not have op- 
portunity to say anything on the bill when it is placed be- 
fore you. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. BANKHEAD: Along the line as to whether this is a 
proper field for the exercise of Federal activity, I contend 
that it is. But I want to eite this fact, that this is no new 
venture along the line of Federal activity. Of course, that 
does not justify the principle, and is not in violation of the 
principle; but I want to call attention to the fact that the 
Federal Government up to date, out of the publie domain, and 
incidentally out of the Public Treasury, has appropriated for 
the purpose of common-school education and for higher edu- 
cation, as well as making grants to normal schools for the 
deaf, dumb, and blind, and reform schools, an aggregate of 
149,000,000 acres of the public domain for this specific pur- 
pose of encouraging the education of the youth of the country. 
It is estimated that the approximate total income from those 
Federal grants for these specifie objects of education up to 
date has amounted to the enormous sum of $879,530,000; so 
that for a long time, extending many decades back in the 
history of our Federal legislation—and I do not know that 


the constitutionality of the enactment has ever been ques- 
tioned or passed upon by the Supreme Court, but certainly 
these acts have not been set aside if they were attacked upon 
constitutional grounds—they have become well recognized as 
& part of our Federal system. Not only have we granted these 
enormous sums out of the public domain, but the Congress 
has passed the Smith-Hughes Edueational Act for the educa- 
tion of normal pupils in the public and high schools of the 
country, and it has adopted the same principle in appropriating 
very large sums of money under the Smith-Lever Agricultural 
Extension Act for the purpose of promulgating information 
with reference to scientific agriculture among the farmers 
of the country. So that although originally it might have been 
questioned upon the grounds raised in the minority report, 
yet it seems that the precedents, as well as the absence of 
any attack made upon former measures involving the possible 
violation of the same constitutional rights, have both con- 
spired to fix legislation of this sort as within the well-estab- 
lished legitimate functions of the Federal Government. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUB. What was the appropriation under the orig- 
inal act? Was it $1,000,000? / 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; the same as under existing law. 
Under the plan proposed by the bill to be brought in by the 
rule, as will be more elaborately explained by the chairman 
of the Committee on Education [Mr. DALLINGER], the whole 
purpose sought by this bill is to reautherize the whole amount 
carried under existing law for an additional period of three 
years. It does not change the methods or the machinery pro- 
vided for the cooperation with the States, and it simply leaves 
it up to the Committee on Appropriations to supply the ap- 
propriation; and I assume, of course, that they will appropri- 
ate the money, inasmuch as this system is entirely established. 
It merely authorizes the Committee on Appropriations to ap- 
propriate this amount of money for the coming period of four 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a piece of legislation which, it seems 
to me, should certainly appeal net only to the practical but 
also to the humane, and, if you want to call it that, to the 
sentimental feelings of the Members of Congress. It deals 
with a class of people who, under the scheme of things, are 
not dealt with by our local eleemosynary institutions; a class 
of people, largely working people, the man in overalls and the 
woman in gingham, the bread earners, the heads of families, 
who go out in pursuit of a Livelihood and are mangled in the 
machinery of factories or mines or railroads and become so 
much human wreckage in the society of our Nation. Under 
the humane principles of this legislation people of that son 
are taken in charge of by the State authorities, and their 
qualifications for rehabilitation are examined into; and by the 
appropriation of this relatively small amount of money hun- 
dreds and thousands of them are being put in a position where 
they can go back into the earning life of the Nation with self- 
respect, with some dignity of purpose, and a capacity to earn 
livelihoods for themselves and their families; and I trust that 
the rule will be adopted with practical unanimity. [Applause.)} 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I regret I am unable to sup- 
port this bill. I hope in the time which is allowed in gen- 
eral debate to discuss the fundamental principles of this bill, 
but I want to call your attention at the outset, in the 10 min- 
utes which have been allotted me, to a few points in the bill 
itself. 

This bill is intended to perpetuate a Jaw passed in 1920 for 
four years longer, and proposes to authorize an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 a year for this purpose. 

Mr, Speaker, the report of the majority, made by my friend, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dattrncre], shows 
that in the last three years there has been allotted and then 
appropriated the sum of $2,864,000 for the years 1921, 1922, 
and 1923. Of the amount that has been allotted to the States, 
$937,000 has been spent. The bill claims that $1,000,000 a 
year is necessary for four years to carry on this work; $2,800,- 
000 has been allotted and appropriated, of which $937,000 has 
been spent. Why appropriate $4,000,000 when we have $2,000,- 
000, in round numbers, that has not been used under former 
appropriations? Is this Government so rich and are our 
taxes so small that when the bill asks for $4,000,000 and we 
have to our credit, to be exact, 81.922.669 
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Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes: 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not a fact that those authorizations revert 
to the Treasury at the expiration of the present year? 

Mr. TUCKER. I am not certain about that. 

Mr. SNELL, I think I am correct in that statement. 

Mr. TUCKER. I am certain of it. 

Mr. SNELL. I think that is correct. 

Mr. TUCKER. I do not want to cut this project off in the 
bloom of youth, for I am perfectly willing to see it go on for 
two years. It was instituted as a temporary expedient, and 
now, after four years, let the bill go back to the committee 
and let them authorize the appropriation of the balance now in 
hand, even if it has gone to the Treasury. In other words, why 
should we, in our condition, be appropriating $4,000,000 when 
we need only $2,000,000? So much for that. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes 

Mr, SNELL, I think the gentleman ought to make it very 

definite that the bill authorizes only $1,000,000 per year. 
Mx. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. And that the 36 to 48 States, after they really 
get going, will probably use all of that appropriation, if not 
more. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. TUCKER. No; it is not. If the gentleman will look at 
the table on page 2 of the report, he will see that of the 
amounts allocated to the States not half of them, in some cases, 
has been used. In the year 1921 the amount authorized for the 
use of the 48 States was $790,000, and only $434,000 was used. 
The next year $1,084,000 was authorized and $790,000 used, 
and the next year $1,034,000 allowed and $824,000 used. But 
the result is that there has not been used the amount that has 
been authorized under this law, and with that balance, if this 
matter is to continne—and I say to the gentleman frankly that 
I propose to offer an amendment to continue it for two years, 
authorizing what has been left in the Treasury to be used to 
carry it out. The money is there. Congress has already com- 
mitted the error of doing this thing; but we are committed to it, 
so let us use the unused money that will carry on the work for 
two years. é 

The gentleman from New York says he wants to put in here 
a statement that this is to end in four years, but the trouble 
is I may not be here in four years. I trust the gentleman may 
be, but one House can not bind another. The honorable chair- 
man of this committee may not be here in four years, as I 
see he is contemplating going elsewhere. 

Mr, SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I simply wanted to give notice to the States 
that that is the intent of Congress at the present time. I 
appreciate we can not bind Congress for four years. 

Mr. TUCKER. Exactly. Now, gentlemen, this is a tem- 

rary matter; and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sxrrr! 

y his statement shows, with perfect candor, that he believes 

it ought to be a temporary matter. John Sherman, when: the 
great question of the resumption of specie payments came up 
and they were telling him he enght to wait for this, that, and 
the other; said, “The way to resume is to resume.“ And the 
way to stop an evil is to stop it. Did you ever try to get a 
sucking calf away from a cow after it had run: with it for two 
months? [Laughter and applause.) I am glad to see that 
some of you gentlemen, before this; recent ehilddabor amend- 
ment prohibiting a boy under 18 from: working; did. have 
some experiences of that kind. The longer a calf runs with 
the cow the harder it is to take him away. Why, even the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatty} could not pull ome 
away if it had been there for three months. {Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I also desire to give ‘notice that I am go- 
ing to move to strike out sections 6 and 7 of the bill. Section 
6 of the bill provides an additional appropriation of $75,000. 
What for? 
to make studies and reports? The Beard of Vocational Bduca- 
tion, That board is to make studies, investigations, and re- 
ports, and is given $75,000 for that purpose. But, as a matter 
of fact, the original law appropriated $200,000 for that purpose. 

The SPHAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is om agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, 

The resolution was agreed to, 
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Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 5478. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 5478, with Mr. Craarron in the chair. 

The CHATRMAN. The Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union has under consideration the bill H. R. 
5478, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to amend sections 1, 8, and 6 of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons dis- 
abled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment.” 


Mr. DALLINGHR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts. asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

Under the rule there is one hour of general debate to be con- 
fined to the bill and equally divided between those favoring and 
those opposing the bill. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for one-half of the time, 30 minutes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, the other half will be 
controlled by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker], who 
is opposed to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of any other claim or ob- 
jection that will be done. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

THE VOCATIONAL RBHABILITATION ACT OF 1920 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr, Chairman, the Federal act for the 
promotion of the national program of civilian vocational reha- 
bilitation became effective June 2, 1920, This act reads as 
follows: 


[After a pause.] 


[Public—No. 236 —66th Congress] 

An act (FI R. 4488) to provide for the promotion of vocational reħa- 
bilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their 
return to civil employment i 
Be it enacted, etc., That in order to provide for the promotion of 

vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled fm industry or in any 

legitimate occupation and their return to chil employment there 1s 
hereby appropriated for the use of the States, subject to the provi 
sions of this act, for the purpose of cooperating with them in the 
maintenance of vocational rehabilitation of such disabled persons, and 
in returning yocationally rehabilitated persons to civil employment for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, the stm of 3750000; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and thereafter for a period of two 
years, the sum of $1,000,000 antiually. Said sums shall be allotted to 
the States In the proportion Which their population bears to the total 
population in the United States, not meluding Territories; ontlying 
possessions, and the District of Columbia, according to the last pre- 
ceding United States census: Provided, That the allotment of funds to 
any State shall not be less than a minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal 

year. And there is hereby appropriated the following sums, or 80 

much thereof as muy be needed, which shall de used for the purpose 

of providing the ‘minimun? ‘affotment'to the States provided for in this 

section, for the fiscal peur ending June 30, 1921, the sum of 846,000; 

tor the fiscal’ year ending June 30, 1922, and annually thereafter, the 

sum of $34,000. : ; 

All moneys expended under ttie provisions of this act from appro- 
priations provided by section 1 shall be upon the condition (1) that 
for each dollar of Federal money expended there shall be expended 
In the State under the supervision and control of the State board at 
least an equal amount for the same purpose: Provided, That no por- 


| tion of the approprintion made by this act shall be used by any insti- 


To make reports and to make studies. : Who are tation for handicapped persons except for the special training of 


such individuals entitled to the benefits of this act as shall be dbter- 
mined by the Federal board; (2) that the State board shall anmuatlty 
submit to the Federal board for approval plans showing (a) fhe 
kinds of vocational rehabilitation and schemes of placement for which 
ft is proposed the appropriation shall be used; (b) the plan of 
administration and supervision; (e) courses of study; (d) methods 
of instruction; (e) qualification of teachers, supervisors, directors, 


and other necessary administrative officers or employees; (f) plans 
for the training of teachers, supervisors; and directors} (3) that the 
State board shall make an annual report to the Federal board on or 
before September 1 of each year on the work done in the State amd 
on the receipts and expenditures ot money winter the provisions of 
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this act; (4) that no portion of any moneys appropriated by this 
act for the benefit of the States shall be applied, directly or indt- 
rectly, to the purchase, preservation, erection, or repair of any build- 
ing or buildings or equipment, or for the purchase or rental of any 
lands; (5) that all courses for vocational rehabilitation given under 
the supervision and control of the State board and all courses for 
vocational rehabilitation maintained shall be availble, under such 
rules and regulations as the Federal board shall prescribe, to any civil 
employee of the United States disabled while in the performance of 
his duty. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of this act the term “persons dis- 
abled” shall be construed to mean any person who, by reason of a 
physical defect or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired by acci- 
dent, injury, or disease, is, or may be expected to be, totally or par- 
tially incapacitated for remunerative occupation; the term “ rehabili- 
tation“ shall be construed to mean the rendering of a person disabled 
fit to engage in a remunerative occupation. 

Sec. 3. That In order to secure the benefits of the appropriations 
provided by section 1 any State shall, through the legislative authority 
thereof, (1) accept the provisions of this act; (2) empower and 
direct the board designated or created as the State board for voca- 
tional education to cooperate in the administration of the provisions 
of the vocational education act, approved February 23, 1917, to co- 
operate as herein provided with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in the administration of the provisions of this act; (3) in 
those States where a State workmen’s compensation board, or other 
State board, department, or agency exists, charged with the adminis- 
tration of the State workmen's compensation or liability laws, the 
legislature shall provide that a plan of cooperation be formulated 
between such State board, department, or agency and the State board 
charged with the administration of this act, such plan to be effective 
when approved by the governor of the State; (4) provide for the 
supervision and support of the courses of vocational rehabilitation to 
be provided by the State board in carrying out the provisions of this 
act; (5) appoint as custodian for said appropriations its State treas- 
urer, who shall receive and provide for the proper custody and dis- 
bursement of all money paid to the State from said appropriations. 
In any State the legislature of which does not meet in regular session 
between the date of the passage of this act and December 31, 1920, 
if the governor of that State shall accept the provisions of this act, 
such State shall be entitled to the benefits of this act until the legis- 
lature of such State meets in due course and has been in session 60 
days. 

Sec. 4. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall have 
power to cooperate with State boards in carrying out the purposes 
and provisions of this act, and is hereby authorized to make and 
establish such rules and regulations as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to carry into effect the provisions of this act; to provide for 
the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and their return 
to civil employment, and to cooperate, for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this’act, with such public and private agencies 
as it may deem advisable. It shall be the duty of said board (1) to 
examine plans submitted by the State boards and approve the same 
if believed to be feasible and found to be in conformity with the pro- 
visions and purposes of this act; (2) te ascertain annually whether 
the several States are using or are prepared to use the money received 
oy them in accordance With the provisions of this act; (3) to certify 
on or before the Ist day of January of each year to the Secretary of 
the Treasury each State which has accepted the provisions of this 
act and complied therewith, together with the amount which each 
State is entitled to receive under the provisions of this act; (4) to 
deduct from the next succeeding allotment te any State whenever any 
portion of the fund annually allotted has not been expended for the 
purpose provided for in this act a sum equal to such unexpended 
portion; (5) to withhold the allotment of moneys to any State when- 
ever it shall be determined that moneys allotted are not being ex- 
pended for the purposes and conditions of this act; (6) to require the 
replacement by withholding subsequent allotments of any portion of 
the moneys received by the custodian of any State under this act 
that by any action or contingency is diminished or lost: Provided, 
That if any allotment is withheld from any State, the State beard of 
such State may appeal to the Congress of the United States, and if 
the Congress shall not, within one year from the time of said appeal, 
direct such sum to be paid, it shall be covered into the Treasury. 

Sec, 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the certification 
of the Federal board as provided in this act, shall pay quarterly to 
the custodian of each State appointed as herein provided the moneys 
to which it is entitled under the provisions of this act. The money 
so received by the custodian for any State shall be paid out on the 
requisition of the State board as reimbursement for seryices already 
rendered or expenditures already incurred and approved by said State 
board. The Federal Board for Vocational Education shall make an 
annual report to the Congress on or before December 1 on the ad- 
ministration of this act and shall include in such report the reports 


made by the State boards on the administration of this act by each 
State and the expenditure of the money allotted to each State. 

Src, 6. That there is hereby appropriated to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education the sum of $75,000 annually for a period of 
four years for the purpose of making studies, investigations, and re- 
ports regarding the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and 
their placements in suitable or gainful occupations. and for the ad- 
ministrative expenses of said board incident to performing the duties 
imposed by this act, including salaries of such assistants, experts, 
clerks, and other employees, in the District of Columbia or elsewhere 
as the board may deem necessary, actual traveling and other neces- 
sary expenses incurred by the members of the board and by its em- 
ployees, under its orders, including attendance at meetings of educa- 
tional associations and other organizations, rent and equipment of 
offices in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase of books 
of reference, law books, and periodicals, stationery, typewriters and 
exchange thereof, miscellaneous supplies, postage on foreign mail, 
printing and binding to be done at the Government Printing Office, 
and all other necessary expenses. 

A full report of all expenses, under this section, including names of 
all employees and salaries paid them. traveling expenses and other 
expenses incurred by each and every employee and by members of the 
board, shall be submitted annually to Congress by the board. 

No salaries shall be paid out of the fund provided in this section 
in excess of the following amounts: At the rate of 85.000 per annum, 
to not more than one person; at the rate of $4,000 per annum each, 
to not more than four persons; at the rate of $3,500 per annum each, 
to not more than five persons; and no other employee shall receive 
compensation at a rate in excess of $2,500 per annum: Provided, That 
DO person receiving compensation at less than $3,500 per annum shall 
receive in excess of the amount of compensation paid in the regular 
departments of the Government for like or similar services. 

Sec. 7. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education is hereby 
authorized and empowered to receive such gifts and donations from 
either public or private sources as may be offered unconditionally. 
All moneys received as gifts or donations shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and shall constitute a permanent fund, 
to be called the “Special fund for yocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons,“ to be used under the direction of the said board to 
defray the expenses of providing and maintaining courses of vocational 
rehabilitation in special cases, including the payment of necessary 
expenses of persons undergoing training. A full report of all gifts 
and donations offered and accepted, together with the names of the 
donors and the respective amounts contributed by each, and all dis- 
bursements therefrom shall be submitted annually to Congress by 
said board: Provided, That no discrimination shall be made or per- 
mitted for or against any person or persons who are entitled to the 
benefits of this act because of membership or nonmembership in any 
industrial, fraternal, or private organization of any kind under a 
penalty of $200 for every violation thereof. 

Approved, June 2, 1920. 


The purpose of this legislation was to stimulate the States 
to inaugurate a rehabilitation service and to assist them in 
establishing it upon a sound and efficient basis. Prior to the 
passage of the act only six States were attempting to re- 
habilitate their disabled workers, while to-day 36 States are 
engaged in the work, as follows: 

LIST OF COOPERATING STATES, WITH DATES OF INAUGURATION OF WORK 


Alabama: January 20, 1921. 
Arizona: July 12, 1921. 
Arkansas: July 1, 1923. 
California : August 27, 1921. 
Georgia: December 1, 1920. 
Idaho: March 1, 1921, 
Illinois: July 1, 1921. 
Indiana: May 1, 1921. 

Iowa: June 1, 1921. 

Kentucky: July 15, 1922, 
Louisiana: May 1, 1921. 
Maine: May 1, 1921. 
Massachusetts: August 27, 1921. 
Michigan: August 17, 1921. 
Minnesota: June 3, 1920. 
Mississippi: April 5, 1921. 
Missouri: May 16, 1921. 
Montana: July 1, 1921. 
Nebraska: July 1, 1921. 
Nevada: November 1, 1920. 
New Jersey: January 1, 1920, 
New Mexico: May 1, 1921. 
New York: November 15, 1920. 
North Carolina: July 1, 1921. 
North Dakota: September 1, 1920. 
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Ohio: May 14, 1921. 
Pennsylvania: December 29, 1920. 
Rhode Island: November 29, 1920, 
Oregon: July 1, 1923. 
South Dakota: May 1, 1921, 
Tennessee: June 15, 1921. 
Utah: November 1, 1920. 
Virginias January 1, 1921. 
West Virginia: May 1, 1921, 
Wisconsin: July 1, 1921. 
Wyoming: July 1, 1921. 

STATES DELAYED IN GETTING UNDER WAY 


In order to receive the benefits of Federal cooperation the 
States, as provided in the act, must accept its provisions by 
legislative enactment. Obviously, therefore, State rehabilita- 
tion services could not begin operation at the time the Federal 
act went into effect. The following tabulation shows the 
periods of time the several State services will have been in 
operation June 30, 1924, the time of expiration of allotments 
under the Federal act: 

States in operation for four years „„ 8 
States in operation for three and one-half years 

States in operation fer three years 3 
States in operation for two years 6 

When the Federal act was being considered it was impossible 
for those who had drafted it to determine the period of time 
which would be required to get the program satisfactorily 
established, so an experimental period of four years was fixed 
in the act. This period expires June 80, 1924. From the tabu- 
lation above it will be seen that the rehabilitation service in the 
States has not been in operation for the full period provided in 
the act. 


FEDERAL PROGRAM OF PROMOTION INCOMPLETE 


In addition, it is clear from the fact that 12 of the States 
have not as yet inaugurated rehabilitation services that the 
Federal Government's program of promotion is not complete; 
and if these States are to be encouraged to inaugurate the work, 
it would appear that the period of Federal promotion must be 
extended. Furthermore, it would appear that, although very 
splendid work has been accomplished in many of the States and 
although in some of them the service has been thoroughly 
organized, most of these are still dependent upon the Federal 
Government if their rehabilitation programs are to be estab- 
lished on the permanent and self-operating basis the National 
Government deems necessary for the welfare not only of the 
workers of the States but also of the Nation. : 


PENDING BILL SAME AS ACT OF 1920 


House bill 5478, which is the same as Senate bill 2590, has 
for its object the authorization of appropriations for another 
term of four years under the act of June 2, 1920; that is, 
extending for four years the national program of promotion. 
With certain minor necessary exceptions, the proposed bill is 
identical in form and substance with the act of June 2, 1920. 
The provisions of that act exclusive of those relating to appro- 
priations have been declared permanent by Assistant Attorney 
General Rush L. Holland in a letter to the Director of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education under date of December 
10, 1923. He states: 


1 believe that with the exeeptions ef sections 1 and 6 the act is 
permanent. In fact, the provision in section 7 authorizing the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to receive gifts and donations to be 
used as a permanent fund for vocational rehabilitation -would seem 
definitely to establish the permanence of the act apart from the uppro- 
priating clause. (See Rept. No. 164, p. 1.) 


Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. LAZARO. Would the gentleman be kind enough to in- 
sert in the Reconp the names of the States that have taken 
advantage of this law so far and the amount that each State 
has reveiyed? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I have already put in part of that infor- 
mation, and I shall insert the rest of it in its proper place. 


WORK MUST CONTINUD 


It would seem that the Federal Government is obligated 
to keep faith with the States in working out its original pro- 
gram of promotion. For the Federal Government to cease 
its promotional activities without due warning, and without 
at least carrying out its original intention, would be to cause 
an interruption or cessation of the work in a number of the 


States, which would result in irreparable injury to the pro- 


gram. 

The States are dependent upon and are urging an exten- 
sion of the original program in order that the objectives 
may be realized. Eighteen States have already made ap- 
propriations for civilian rehabilitation work for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, anticipating Federal appropria- 


tions in the amount of their former allotments, In a num- 


ber of the States the use of local appropriations for civilian 
rehabilitation are contingent upon receipt of Federal funds. 
It is, therefore, highly essential that Congress take action 
at the earliest possible moment in order that the States may 
be assured that the national program begun in 1920 will be 
continued to the point of realizing the original objective. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. If the original bill provided for a 
four-year period, after which the work was going to cease, 
why continue the proposition now? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Because, as I have already stated, it is 
not yet on a permanent basis. It is still in the experimental 
stage in most of the States. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That is, you are going to create an- 
other big bureau in the Federal Government here? 

Mr. DALLINGER. No; not at all. This makes no change 
in the existing law. The law is on the statute books, has 
been declared by the Attorney General to be permanent 
legislation, and we are simply extending the authority to 
appropriate for four more years. i 

Mr. MacGREGOR. And then you are going to stop? 

Mr. DALLINGER. That is for Congress to decide. We can 
not bind the next Congress or the Congress after the next Con- 
gress, I will say to the gentleman, 

IMMEDIATE ACTION IMPERATIVE 


It is imperative that Congress act in the present session, 
so that the Federal appropriations may be made available 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1924. If Congress should 
fail to take action this sessien, or should pass the legislation 
so late in the present fiseal year that appropriations for the 
next year could not be provided, a very serious situation will 
occur, Any interruption to a program which. has demonstrated 
its practicability, and which the people of the country demand 
to be continued, would be nothing short of a ealamity for the 
18,000 disabled persons who are now in process of rehabilita- 
tion, to say nothing of the thousands who will need the service 
in the future. i i 

On the other hand, eyen to interrupt the werk temporarily 
would mean for- the most part a loss of trained Federal and 
State staffs which could not be replaced, or at best could not be 
duplicated without an extended process of selection and train- 
ing for the work. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMBNT INVOLVED IN EXTENSIVE PROGRAM 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education, on the basis of 
experience in the promotion of the work, concludes that an- 
nually approximately 112,000 persons in the United States are 
in need of vocational rehabilitation. The ratio of disabled 
persons in the 36 cooperating States is estimated at 70,000. 
The number of disabled persons registered for rehabilitation 
during the past 33 years has increased from 4,972 in 1921 to 
15,515 in 1923, and during the year 1924 it is estimated that 
21,000 will be registered. The number of disabled persons 
actually rehabilitated—that is, returned to satisfactory and 
sustaining employment—has increased from 457 in 1921 to 
4,530 in 1923, and it is estimated that in 1924 the number will 
exceed 7,000. The actual yearly increase in both the number of 
persons registered and rehabilitated is good proof that the 
work has been launched on a sound basis and is being deyel- 
oped at a healthy pace. The following table shows the progress 
of rehabilitation by years: 

Rehabilitation atatiatios 
PERSONS REGISTERED FOR KEHARILITATION 


Aba 
Year etl tation at 
end of fis- 
cal year 

523 4,702 

1, 898 9, 066 

4, 530 15,515 

17,000 | 900 
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Rehabilitation statistics—Continued Rehabilitation statistics—Continued 
EXPENDITURES, YEAR ENDED JUNE 80, 1921—continued 
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" EXPENDITURES, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1923—continued 
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The average cost of rehabilitating an individual, based on 
expenditures for the past three years, is $253, while the average 
age of incapacitation is 32. In this connection, in consideration 
of the extremely low cost to State and Federal Governments of 
rehabilitating the individual, attention is called to the economic 
returns on the money investment in the rehabilitating program, 
as shown by Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, in a 
statement read before the House Education Committee at the 
hearings on bill H. R. 5478, as follows: 


Our records show that the average age at which persons are disabled 
is about 32. If rehabilitated immediately his life expectancy may be 
considered as 80 years or more. The return to soclety during this 
period made by a self-supporting member is much to be preferred as 
against the necessity of supporting many dependents in public institu- 
tions, 

When one stops to consider that at the age of 82 a man has com- 
pleted only half of the period of the average expectation of life and of 
that approximately only one-third has been in useful service to society, 
the cost to the Government for rehabilitation, $253, is ridiculously 
small compared with what has been previously spent in preparing him 
for 12 to 16 years of industrial usefulness. In years half a life is pre- 
served to society, but in actual service Just $253 purchases three-fourths 
of that life. (See hearings, pp. 13 and 14.) 


I want to call the committee’s attention particularly to this, 
because it is to the credit of the Board for Vocational Education 
that it has not spent the money that it was authorized to expend. 
The board has gone along slowly, and it has gone along in an 
economical and efficient way. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I yield. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Do you have any statistics show- 
ing the number of cases handled in the several States? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I have already inserted that in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. And also the number of cases that 
have been sent out and put back into industry. 

Mr. DALLINGHER. I have all that information and will 
insert it in the RECORD. 


LXV—23 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. It is also the gentleman's in- 
tention to accept an amendment limiting this to four years? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Of course, the bill only authorizes the 
continuance of the appropriation for four years, and what 
I understand the gentleman to mean is an amendment mak- 
ing certain that at the expiration of thut period no further 
appropriation will be made. In reply I would say that, so 
far as I am concerned, I am willing to agree to any practicable 
amendment along that line if such can be drafted, but I will 
state that I do not know how to draft such an amendment 
that will be effective, and the committee has not approved 
such action. 

REHABILITATION SERVICH EXTENDED TO ALL CLASSES 


The need for carrying on rehabilitation work is not confined 
to any particular section of the country or to any one indus- 
try. The disabled persons registered for rehabilitation are 
drawn from practically every impertant industry in the coun- 
try. including agriculture, manufacturing, commerce, mining, 
transportation, and the mechanic arts. 

ECONOMIC RETURN 


The economic returns on the program of rehabilitation In the 
States might be indicated by a report made by Mr. F. J. Hub- 
bard, director of the rehabilitation work for the State of Mis- 
sissippi, a part of which reads as follows: 


These 133 cases actually earned in one year, before the vocational 
board located them, $48,326.88. Of course, some of these cases were 
earning small sums and others nothing, but the year after they had 
been dismissed they earned a total of $126,052.08. That represents an 
increase during the first year after these people were rehabilitated of 

77,725.20. This is two and one-fifth times the total of State and 
Federal money used for all civilian rehabilitation work. 

During that year in the State, and in addition to dismissing 133 
rehabilitated cases, we had 347 other cases giyen vocational training 
and secured free hospital training for 110 cases. That covers the 
statement I-wanted to make, 

I have a report that we have just gotten out to submit to our 
legislature, which is in session, and I would like to leave copies for 
the committee. If yon would like to have that, I think it will be of 
interest, It shows the attitude, While [ am not in position to state 
definitely the feeling of our State vocational board, we know that the 
work would never have been started in the State except through the 
stimulus of Federal funds, and while our work shows up pretty well 
for the past year, we have just begun. It is doubtful if the State 
would continue to work if it did not have Federal funds allotted to the 
State, We, therefore, are especially interested, and our legislature is 
now in session, and they are watching what Congress will do with 
this bill. (See hearings, pp. 35 and 36.) 


Again, from a report by Dr. R. M. Little, director of reha- 
bilitation in New York, it wili be seen that— 


Six hundred and twelve persons were rehabilitated in New York in 
1923, of an average age of 32 years. As an initial wage after re- 
habilitation the 612 rehabilitated persons earned, upon an average, 
more than $1,000 each, which may be contrasted with a maintenance 
expense of approximately $300 each if the individuals had remained 
unrehabilitated. The total amount expended by the New York State 
board in 1923 was $102,137.52, of which $44,811.04 was Federal 
money and $57,326.48 was State money, (See page 3 of the report 
on this bill.) 

NEED FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 

The present act expires on June 30, 1924, and according to 
the provisions of that act the granting of Federal aid is con- 
tingent upon the appropriation of State funds. In 40 States 
the legislatures meet biennially; in a number of cooperating 
States appropriations have been made on the assumption that 
the Federal appropriations would continue; in others the legis- 
latures are now in session awaiting the action of Congress 
on the proposed bill befere appropriating any additional State 
funds. Uncertainty and delay will, therefore, disorganize the 
work in the States and will lead to administrative difficulties. 

APPROVAL OF PRESIDENT 


The continuance of the appropriations of the 1920 act, as 
provided for in the proposed bill has met with the approval 
of the President, as indicated in a letter to Hon. H. M. Lord, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and to Director Wright, 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, under date of 
October 19, 1923. (See page 4 of the report on this bill.) 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield. for «a short 
question? As I understand it, there are 36 States that have 
met the expenditures of the Federal Government? 
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Mr. DALLINGER. ‘Thirty-six States are now meeting them. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is it hoped by the passage of this bill to 
encourage other States to come in and meet such expenditures? 

Mr. DALLINGER. It is confidently hoped, I will state in 
reply to the gentleman from Texas, that if this authority is 
continued for another four years the other 12 States will 
undoubtedly accept the program and cooperate and get this 
important work established. As has already been pointed out, 
there are only four States where this work is in real, thorough, 
and complete operation. In the other States it is in various | 
processes of being established. What we are trying to do, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, is to get this work established by 
the States, and that is the object of this legislation. It is 
not to have the States depend permanently upon the Federal 
Government, but to get this work established, and for that 
reason we haye simply recommended an extension of the 
authorization for four years. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia desire 
to claim recognition in opposition to the bill and in control of 
the time? 

Mr. TUCKER. Not just yet. 

Mr. DALLINGER, Then I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion], a member of the committee. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, at the close of the 
World War we found thousands of veterans who were disabled 
because of injuries or disease received while in the service of their 
country. Congress passed an act to provide for the rehabilitation 
and the retraining of these disabled veterans. I regarded this 
at the time as one of the greatest thoughts of the century. To 
retrain and rehabilitate these disabled veterans and make them 
self-sustaining citizens appealed to me as one of the fimest 
expressions of gratitude of this Republic. This was the first 
time that the Federal Government undertook a great work of 
this kind. In making a survey of the country we found that 
there were nearly as many persons disabled and injured in 
industry each year in our country as there were injured during 
the World War. If it was a good thing to retrain and rehabili- 
tate the disabled veterans, would it not be a good thing to 
rehabilitate and retrain persons crippled in industry. This 
sentiment found expression through an act of Congress in 
1920. It provided that the Federal Government should cooper- 
ate with the States in retraining and rehabilitating persons 
injured in industry, The appropriation under the present law 
expires June 80, 1924. ‘The purpose of the bill before us is to 
extend the period of operations of this law for the next four 
years, 


The report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1923, shows a live roll of 
15,515 persons, with a total of 4,530 cases rehabilitated and 
back on the job under average working conditions at an aver- 
age cost for all purposes, including administrative expenses, 
of $253 each. 

It should be noted that for the three-year period ending June 
30, 1923, the total State and Federal funds expended for the 
disabled civilians amounted to 52.218.385 for a total of 6,877 
eases rehabilitated and returned to employment. The above 
cases were returned to the job at an average cost for the 
entire period of $323 per man. While the figures above quoted 
are for the entire life of the rehabilitation act, yet for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, we find the cost per man was 
reduced to $253, a reduction of $70 per man. 

Without any intention of casting reflection on the work of 
rehabilitating those injured in the World War, it appears from 
the statements made hy Director Hines of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau at the hearing before the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, page 80, that the total expendi- 
tures of Federal funds for the vocational rehabilitation of 
those injured in the World War had, up to January 1, 1924. 
amounted to the sum of $508,069,148.39. During this period 
the report also shows 53,044 cases had been rehabilitated; that 
is, “reached the point of employability.” The average cost for 
the 53,044 reported as rehabilitated is $9,578 per man. ‘The 
above figures do not include compensation paid by State indus- 
trial accident boards nor compensation paid as war-risk in- 
surance, 

Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor and chairman of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, made the follow- 
ing statement in a letter addressed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education: i 


Our records show that fhe average nge at which persons are dis- 
abled is about 32. If rehabilitated immediately, his Hře expectancy 
may be considered as 30 or more years. The return to society during 
this period made by a self-supporting member is much to be preferred 
as against the necessity of supporting many dependents in public 
institutions, 

When one stops to consider that at the age of 32 a man has com- 
pleted only half of the period of the average expectation of life, and 
of that approximately only one-third has been in useful service to 
society, the cost to the Government for rehabilitation—$2532—is ridicu- 
jously small compared with what has been previously spent in pre- 
paring him for 12 to 16 years of industrial usefulness. In years half 
a life is preserved to society, but in actual service just $253 purchases 
three-fourths of that life. 


As it costs from $200 to $300 per year to maintain dependent 
persons in public institutions throughout the country, it is 
apparent that if through vocational rehabilitation many thon- 
sands of physically handicapped can be returned to gainful 
employment at an average per capita cost of $253 or less, it is 
economically desirable; for we must consider that the average 
dependent likewise has a life expectancy of 30 or more years, 
As economic liabilities dependents therefore cost from $6,000 to 
$9,000, as against being an economic asset when returned to 
employment enabling them to earn an average of $1,000 an- 
nually for a similar period. 

Employers in private industries have shown a willingness to 
cooperate with the States in returning these disabled men and 
women to satisfactory employment. Abont 50 per cent of the 
work is carried on as placement training under State super- 
vision. Under these conditions the disabled man is assured of 
an opportunity to utilize his ability when properly trained in 
the kinds of employment for which he is physically suited. 
Under former conditions disabled men and women were given 
odd jobs as watchmen, flagmen, and other occupations requiring 
no particular ability and offering little pay. 

Prior to the passage of the Federal act providing for the 
vocational rehabilitation of the civilian disabled only 6 States 
were attempting to rehabilitate their disabled, while at the 
civilians are permanently disabled each year, 180,000 of these | Present time 36 States are engaged in ‘the service. It is safe to 
disabilities being due to public and industrial accidents and || say that without the encouragement of the Federal Government 
45,000 due to disease or congenital conditions. | only a few of the States would be doing the work to-day. In 

Of the 225,000 receiving permanent disabilities each year it | order that all of the States in the Union may be induced to 
is estimated that 50 per cent are handicapped yocationally; engage in the work of vocational rehabilitation and assist to 
that is, they are unable to continue in their former employment | develop it on a satisfactory basis it will be necessary for Con- 
without partial or ‘total impairment of efficiency. | gress to continue its present policy of participation in this 

Experience during the past four years indicates that ‘bout || great national movement. 
three-fourths of those vocationally handicapped need assistance This amendment is not new legislation. It provides for 
in finding their way into satisfactory employment ‘where they | continuing the appropriations available under the original act 
can become efficient and self-supporting workers. | for another period of four years. The present appropriation 

From the above information it appears that there is an an- | terminates June 30, 1924. 
nual problem before the entire country involving at least | The present Congress has enacted a law extending the benefits 
84,000 persons, of Federal participation in vocational rehabilitation to the 


JUSTICE AND ECONOMY 


Vocational rehabilitation of the disabled civilian is not only | 
social justice, but it is social economy to put a man on his feet 
so that he can make his own way rather than have him run 
the risk of becoming a social dependent. 1 

Without vocational rehabilitation of the disabled civilian we 
are throwing upon the social waste heap a vast army of de- 
serving people with potential assets ef experience, ability, and 
ambition that only a well-ordered program of vocational re- 
habilitation under public auspices can uncover and redeem. 

Several hundred thousand persons disabled annually present 
a problem with which private philanthrophy is utterly unable 
to cope. Private philanthropy can experiment, but it can 
never consummate any new and needed service on ia large 
scale. From the standpoint of society as a whole stimulation 
must come from the Federal Government. This is a public, 
State, and national problem to be handled by a democracy 
through the institutions of a free people. 

Experience has shown that this work can not be accomplished | 
en masse but is for the most part an individual problem re- 
quiring the stimulating influence and support of the Federal 
Government in order te induce the States to provide the neces- 
sary leadership. 

From the best information available it appears that 225,000 
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Hawalian Islands. This legislation was enacted at the urgent 
request of the Governor and citizens of Hawail. 

The 1928 annual report of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education shows that 18 States prior to June 80, 1923, had 
made appropriations matching the Federal funds allotted to 
them for the fiscal year (ading June 30, 1925. A number of 
State legislatures have met in the interim or are in session at 
the present time. Several of them—California, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, and so forth—have made provisions for continuing the 
work contingent upon Federal participation. Other States— | 
Alabama—have appropriations extending even into the year | 
1926. 


others and in gloom. It is an inspiring thought to me to take 
the railroad man who has lost his leg, the miner who has lost 
a hand or arm, a factory worker who has become disabled, 
another who may have lost his hearing or his sight, and retrain 
him or her for some other calling or vocation, so that the dis- 
abled person may again enter industry or some profession and 
become self-sustaining and useful citizens, 

We spend millions every year of Federal funds to look after 
our hogs, cattle, sheep, the boll weevil, tobacco worm, and have 
been neglecting nearly 100,000 persons crippled in industry every 
year. This bill carries less than we expend for the hogs, cattle, 
boll weevil, and tobacco worm. I would not have those great 


It is, therefore, highly essential that Congress take action at matters neglected. You and I have voted funds for that pur- 
the earliest possible date in order that the States may be | pose, but, gentlemen of the House, let us give more concern in 
assured that this national program begun in 1920 will be con- | looking after human beings that are crippled and down and 
tinued, and that the Federal Government will keep faith with | out. Let us help them to get on their feet; kindle again the fire 
those States which have developed agencies and appropriated | of ambition; give them a new spirit, and put a new song in their 


money on the assumption that the program would not be 
abandoned. 

This legislation has the approval of the President, as is | 
indicated by a letter from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, given in full on page 4 of the hearings held before the 
Committee on Education. 

Accomplishments under the act have demonstrated the prac- | 
ticability of the program and the fact that considerable more | 
than a beginning has been made in solving the problem of re- 
turning the vocationally disabled to remunerative employment. 
It is a practical method of reducing our human scrap heap to a 
minimum and of conserving our human resources. Our only 
real wealth, both individual and national, is human effort— 
the capacity to labor, to create, and to produce, 


STATE AND NATIONAL PROBLEM 


This legislation may be looked upon as a part of a national 
program of conservation’ of national resources. Much has been 
done to conserve material resources, but until the passage of 
the yocational rehabilitation act little recognition has been 
given to the need for conserving our man power. 

From the standpoint of society and the Nation the problem 
is one of efficiency of our citizenship; from the standpoint 
of the individual the results are reflected in his attitude 
toward society, his attitude toward Government, and his atti- | 
tude toward his fellow man. ing | 


An independent self-supportin 
citizen in a satisfactory wage-earning employment is much 
less inclined toward radicalism and much less likely to be in- 
fluenced by the agitator. 

State and National Governments are organizations for doing 
collectively those things which the citizens can not do or which 
they may for their convenience or best service require it to do. 
Government exists for men, not men for government. 


HUMANITY AND GOOD CONSCIENCE 


Humanity, good conscience, and economy urge a continuance 
of this policy. Nearly a hundred thousand people each year 
in this country are totally disabled in industry and are not 
able of their own effort to rehabilitate themselves and get 
back into the industry. They are thrown upon the public at 
the average of 32 years to be provided for by the public or | 
others throughout their lives. They are often a burden to 
themselves and to the community and State. If they should | 
be rehabilitated, they would earn on the average more than | 
$1,000 per year; but if they are not rehabilitated they will | 
cost the public nearly 8300 per year for their care and support. | 
They can be rehabilitated on the average for what it would | 
cost on the average per year to support them if they are not 
rehabilitated. You can see that this policy effects a large sav- 
ing to the taxpayers. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield for a minute? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. LOWREY. I want to make a statement that will help 
the gentleman's statement. In my State 133 persons have been 
rehabilitated under this law. They have not only been taken 
off of the public, but their earning power in their salaries for 
which they are now at work shows that they are earning more 
than twice as much per year as it cost to rehabilitate them; 
that is, the very first year they earned more than twice as 
much as it cost to rehabilitate them. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kenucky. The reports that I receive from my 
own State show that this law has been a great success in Ken- 
tucky, and the director of this work in my State strongly urges 
the continuation of this policy. It is a good business proposi- 
tion. There is more to this than dollars and cents. ben. 
sands of men and women injured in industry become physical 
wrecks. Without help they are down and out. He or she must | 
spend on the average 20 to 30 years eating out of the hands of | 


mouths. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Is it probable that after this wonder- 
ful work has been started by the Federal Government aiding 
the several States that the States will carry on the work with- 
out further Federal aid? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. This great work is national in 
scope. The States need the leadership of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This work will increase in importance as the people of 
the States learn fo appreciate its value. The work must go on. 
I trust that the Federal Government will not withdraw its 
leadership and support. 


SAVE MEN AND WOMEN FROM SCRAP HEAP 


I have always strongly favored Federal aid to the States in 
the building of highways, and I likewise have favored Federal 
aid for agriculture and for home economics; but I am more 
in favor of Federal aid to the States in building, or rather re- 
building. men and women. I strongly oppose throwing about 
100,000 human beings every year on the social and industrial 
scrap pile. We have heard much in behalf of the conservation 
of the natural resources of this country—coal, water, oil, and 
lands. This is all very fine, but I am more concerned in the 
conservation of the potential power of the men, women, and 
children of the Nation. I think we have received a larger 
return for the money expended under this law than any other 
money that has been expended lately by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Board for Vocational Education in admin- 
istering this law has made a great record. This is a new ven- 
ture, yet they have nearly 16,000 persons on the roll taking the 
training and nearly 5,000 were rehabiltated during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, at a cost for all purposes of $253 for each 
person rehabilitated. ‘This is a remarkable record when com- 
pared with the cost of rehabilitating our disabled veterans 
under the Veterans’ Bureau. I offer no criticisms of that 
bureau. It is also doing a great work. 

1 indulge the hope this bill will receive the unanimous vote 
of the House. I feel sure that we can make no mistake in 
adopting this measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute te 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I want to say thaf 
I am intensely interested in this civilian rehabilitation meas 
ure, because it deeply concerns the welfare of those who labot 
and are injured while so engaged. 

The work performed under this act is of great value to tha 
State of New York. The attitude of the Government toward 
those who became incapacitated to continue in a gainful oecu- 
pation should not be one of callous indifference on our part. 
There ure many reasons why this work, which has progressed 
so far with such splendid results to our social and economic 
well-being, should be continued. 

The human-interest aspects which enter into the work should 
not be lost sight of. I call your attention to a case in my 
State which is typical of many that arise in this work. A 
young man, engaged as a meat cutter in one of our cities, 
married, rented an apartment, and started life with the usual 
hopes and aspirations. One day he lost a hand in a meat 
cutter. Then came the doctor's bills, hospital expenses, rent 
and grocery bills, and finally a notice to vacate the apartment. 
The young man was facing the prospect of his family becoming 
a public charge. Despair, discouragement, and a broken spirit 
soon took possession of him, which is so often the case of men 
crippled who see nothing to look forward to except the social 
scrap heap. 

In this ease one of the agents from the rehabilitation de- 
partment called, talked with him, and finally suggested the 
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possibilities in the field af salesmanship. The young man saw 
ja way of hope; he studied, and, with the cooperation of the 
rehabilitation service, he persevered. An artificial hand was 
‘procured for ‘him and he entered upon his new field of ‘work 
us a meat ‘salesman. 

He is now-earning more than he did before he lost his Imnd. 
The wife and children are in a new home, Happiness ani 
hope haye returned. The human interest is here, so is the 
emotional; but stripped of all this, aud considering only the 
social und economic aspects, this family might have become a 
public charge. Who would be the loser? The community or 
the State would have the bill to pay, and this expense might 
continue for years, The cost of maintaining as public charges 

those who are crippled to such an extent that they can not 
engage in gainful ‘occupations is a large item in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, last year in New York State there were 612 
physically handienpped people who were rehabilitated. - There 
were 530 men and 82 women who had been -restored to gainful 
occupations. The average age of this group was 32.1 years. 

Again, Mr, Chairman, let me refer to the econoniic ‘features 
of this work. I quote from the statement of Dr. R. M. Little, 
director of the bureau of rehabilitation, New York City: 


(Of those 612 people rehabilitated, only 33 of them needed to be 
replaced in jobs during the year. Just think about the labor turnover, 
nny of you that are accustomed ‘to thinking of industrial life and ‘this 
-qüestion of hirmg and fring. When you have got 612 physically handi- 
‘capped people through various processes back into jobs, who wota 
average 32.1 years of age, and have to replace 23 of them within the 
‘year, von have got a rather stalile working force, each one of them 
making $20.06 per week as an initial wage. That was the beginning 
wage, when we thought we eould report them as rehabilitated ; in other 
words, they were making over $1,000 each upon the average instead 
of, in Now York State, having an expenditure of $300 a year for their 
‘keep either by their friends, their employers, or public institutions, 
because it costs that much to keep a dependent person in an alms- 
house, on au average, during the year. 


Mr. Chairman, I confess that the human side of this work 
appeals to me very strongly, but the question is also far-reach- 
ing in its social and economic aspects. 

The provisions of this bill are not restricted to men and 
women crippled in industry; it relates to the farmer and to 
anybody in need of rehnhilitation. 

Labor is for it. The manufacturers favor it. The insurance 
companies are for it. 

It is for the ‘benefit of any person 14 years of age or over 
who is physiedliy handicapped to the extent that he can not 
fallow a guinful oecupation without some special training, 
vadvisement, and guidance. 

Last year there was spent in New York State for this work 
a total of 8101000. The Federal money amounted to a little 
-over $40,000. The sum of ‘$101,000 was -suficient to provide 
‘training for 612 people physically ‘handicapped. To maintain 
these people in a public ‘institution would ‘cost the State 
$183,600, 

These same 612 people, placed in u gainful occupation as n 
result of the expenditnre of $101,000, would yield ia return of 
$612,000. 

Again, I repeat that this measure is of great human interest 
‘and concerns the well-being of every community andithe Nation 
asia whole, and therefore it ought to be passed without oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have lis- 
itened with interest to the pathetic stories of my friend from 
New York [Mr. Reep] and of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Rosston] as to human suffering and our duty of alleviat- 
ing it. This is nat a question of Whether we believe in allevi- 

uting suffering, but the question is: Who is the proper party to 
do it, the States or the Federal Government? I was brought 
nearly to tears by the gentleman’s observations about this bill 

and about the cases to Which he has referred. If all that is 
true, why was the original law only for four years and why ås 

‘this to be only a temporary measure? It is because lie knows 

and we all ‘know there is no power in Congress to pass any 

* such bill as this. That is the reason it is a temporary measure. 

Let me call attention for a moment to a few fundamentals, 
‘When this (Government was formed it was determined that 
the Federal Government wns to discharge certuin duties under 
ertain powers that were enumeruted in the ‘Constitution, and 
tall else Was left with the States, or the people. Those ques- 
tions of a national character that affected the people of the 
whole country were granted to the Federal Government, but 
the questions which affected the people at home, such as local 
roads, schools, health, police, and so forth, dll these by the Con- 
stitution were left to the States to determine and regulate, 


Tou remember the wonderful language of Judge ‘Marshall in 
Gibbons against Ogden, Where he was discussing the relations 
between the States and the Federal Government. Speaking of 
the reserved powers of the ‘States, he said they represent“ that 
immense muss of legislation Which embraces everything within 
‘the territory of the State not surrendered to the ‘General Gov- 
‘ernment, all of which can be most ‘advantageously exercised 
by the States themselves—inspection laws, quarantine laws, 
health laws of every description.” 

Yes! John Marshall, the great expounder of the Constitu- 
‘tion, says that health laws belong to the States, and that poor 
cripples to whom you have referred must go to the States 
‘for amelioration and restoration. 

What I desire to call special attention to is this: Here we 
have two distinct separate lasses of powers in the Constitu- 
tion—the one to control national affirs, the other Stute affairs. 
This division of powers made in the Constitution was not 
made arbitrarily ‘but it was suggested by a profound political 
philosophy. 

In national affairs imder our ‘Constitution we were to be 
we are—a unit. In local matters, how different! For we 
represent 48 distinct and independent units, with laws, So- 
cial customs, institutions, and religious affinities as distinct 
as the billows of the sea. The ‘strength of our Government 
from the beginning has been in the recognition of these two 
principles, euch working in its own orbit, with no danger of 
collision as long ‘as each confines itself to its legitimate and 
proper ‘functions, 

The tenacity with which the people of the several States, 
notably New England and the ‘Southern States, have clung to 
the theory of local ‘sélf-government is not difficult to -under- 
stand. It is not merely a pleasing theory of government, a 
party shibboleth to be invoked when it can aid some pet 
scheme or repudiated when it is opposed to some pleusing 
Popular movement, but it is founded upon a principle, the most 
perfect for securing the liberty of the citizen. 

‘Local self-government is the answer which free government 
makes to the oppressed. It is the response that ‘liberty makes 
to tyranny. It is a guaranty of the safety ‘of ‘the home, the 
recognition of the trusteeship of ‘man as a defender of ‘the home 
‘and ‘the guardian of its sacred precincts. It singles out the 
individual, arms him with ‘the greatest ‘political strength that 
‘can be given an ‘individual, and holds ‘iim responsible ‘for ‘its 
exercise in ‘the development of home and néighborhootl, and 
‘then demands at his hands the ‘exercise of the highest and most 
Sacred duties that can ever be the portion of ‘an American citi- 
zen; for it must be admitted ‘that the nearer the government 
comes to the man, the closer it touches him in his home ‘life, in 
‘his everyday affairs, that there tits power should be ‘greatest 
for the protection of ‘his‘home and his rights, 

The effect of this theory and its influence on the power of 
the citizen is clearly seen, for since the affairs pertaining to 
our everyday life, ‘such as schools, roads, taxation, ‘health, 
police, and so on, are far more numerous in their number than 
those that affect us from a national point of view, the power 
of a citizen as a citizen of a State is therefore much greater 
than as a citizen of the United States; and ‘it is easily seen, 
therefore, that whenever a power which rightfully belongs ‘to 
the ‘State is transferred to the Federal Goverument ‘that the 
diniinution of the power of the citizen of the State must result. 
The powers of the Federal Government which may affect a 
‘citizen are few, and they ‘are limited in the ‘Constitution: but 
us a citizen of a State it is quite different, for the powers not 
granted tothe Federal Government and not detiied to the States 
in the Constitution remain with the ‘States, respectively, or 
with ‘the people. These local powers of the States are neces- 
sarily innumerable and can not be counted. They embrace 
every need, every want, every desire of the citizen in all walks 
of life, in his social, political, and religious life. Let me illus- 
trate what I mean by saying that the power of the citizen is 
greater as a citizen of a State, of a county, of award, or of a 
magisterial district than as a citizen of the United States, 
Tf a tariff law is proposed to the people of the United States 
containing 25,000,000 voters, each man's vote is a unit and 
has ‘the power of influencing the ‘result as 1 in “25,000,000. 
If ‘in a State containing 500,000 voters a ‘law ‘is proposed to be 
voted upon by the people of thut State, each man's vote ‘has ithe 
Power to influence ‘the result as 1 in 500,000. If a law be pro- 
posed for a county, to be determined by ‘the votes of ‘that 
eounty, containing, we will suppose, 1,000 voters, his power in 
affecting the vesutt is as 1 to 1,000. Ifa law is proposed initis 
magisterial district or the wurd of his city contuining 200 
voters, there his ‘influence will be-as 1 to 200. The nearer the 
government gets to his home the grenter is his power to protect 
it. It is seen, therefore, that under this theory the citizen lis 
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‘given the greatest power to influence the Government where 
that power is most needed—at his home—and that where it is 
least needed his power as a voter is weakest. And therefore 
the transfer from the State to the Federal Government of any 
power weakens the power of the citizen, and what is more 
serious, inevitably in a larger measure, lessens his sense of 
duty and obligation as to such power. 

The wisdom of this division by which the States and their 
subdivisions alene shall manage and direct their local affairs 
is shown in this particular: 

The fundamental theory of our Government is that all power 
rests and abides in the people, and that that government is 
most conducive to liberty that places the greatest power in the 
individual man. To take uway any power, therefore, from 
the people or to lessen or diminish their powers in any degree 
to that extent diminishes individual responsibility and im- 
pairs seriously the efficiency of government; for with power 
goes responsibility; take away responsibility from the citizen 
and you make of him a drone upon society. Once establish the 
idea of responsibility in a human soul and you have created 
an ageney for good in society beyond computation in its 
value. Responsibility will often make a giant out of a pigmy, 
and e contra the lack of it may change the ablest and most 
progressive citizen of a community into a listless, purposeless 
drone, If the responsibility of the American citizen for his 
home, fer the conduct of his children, the care of his wife, or 
for his local interests be transferred to Washington, to be 


directed by a Congress, most of whom have never been in his 


State and know little, if anything, of his local needs, the 
activities of the man are stifled and his ambition lost, for 
his responsibility for these duties have been largely taken from 
him by the transfer, as his power to influence the result is 
only as 1 to 25,000,000, Indifference takes the place of activity 
and interest, and hopelessness succeeds ambition. ‘Therefore, 
by just so much as these local affairs of the people are removed 
from the control of the people of the States to Washington, by 
just that much is the individual citizen shorn of his power, 
the home and community deprived of the active interest of its 
citizen, and the State of an upbuilder; for Washington is too 
far and Congress too numerous for him to reach, and the 
pureans there charged with managing his domestic affairs and 
the local affairs of his people are too firmly intrenehed to be 
ousted or controlled by an occasional struggling patriot who 
may, perchance, reach the city to protest against the destruction 
of American standards by the elimination of individual initia- 
ba and the shifting of individual responsibility to, distant 
oulders. Es 

Se also the examination ef the Constitution shows that 
every governmental power is intrusted either to the Federal 
or to the State government; not to both, but to one or the 
other. If the power is granted to the Federal Government, that 
excludes the State government from any control in that 
matter. If, on the other hand, a power is not granted to the 
Federal Government, it is by the tenth amendment reserved to 
the States, and the Federal Government has no power or 
control over it. 

What the one can do, the other can not do. What the one 
ought to do, the other ought not to attempt to do. The one 
has powers for the development of which it is peculiarly con- 
stituted; the other has reserved te it powers for which its 
government is peculiarly fitted to discharge. The one has 
National pewers, the other State and local powers; and neither 
one can invade the domain of the other. The eighteenth 
‘amendment offers the only exception te this principle where 
State and Nation are given power to legislate on the same 
subject. Whether this will be a success must await a future 
day; it can not be determined at this hour. 

Now, the bill under consideration is one affecting the restorn- 
tion to health of some of the people of the country. An ex- 
amination of the Constitution will show no grant of power to 
the Federal Government to legislate on this subject, and there- 
fore it is a question which belongs to the States. But this bill 
seeks in a benevolent way to apprepriate money to help the 
States in this work by appropriating one dollar for every dol- 
lar the State expends for this purpose. If it is a Federal 
function, why should not the Federal Government do it all? 
If it is a State function, why dees not the State do it all? 
Why should the two governments do the same thing at the 
same time, when only one can legally do it, and when the 
cost of having two overhead charges, with all that that means 
in rents, employments, medicines, and so forth, must be greatly 
increased? No business man would ever run his own business 
on any such plan. He would be hopelessly lost. ‘The double cost 


Only by taxation on the people of the States; and see what 
that means: An army of revenue agents covering the States to 
collect taxes to bring money to Washington and put it in the 
Treasury, and another army of employees put into the Treasury 
and other great buildings to send the same money back to the 
States where it came from. With these two great armies to 
be fed and supported, the money collected from the people of 
the States, brought to Washington and sent back to the States 
for purposes like this, never gets there; it is eaten up; and yet 
that is the business proposition of this system. 

Now, this is a bill affecting the restoration to health of some 
of the people of the country, and it is brought into the Con- 
gress of the United States seeking to take charge of this subject 
by appropriating money for it. On its face it is a mix-up of 
State and Federal control on a subject that John Marshal! 
says belongs to the States alone; and here we find both in- 
volved. We are told by authority that can not be questioned 
that no man “can serve two masters; for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other; or else he will cling to the one, and 
despise the other,” and yet we disregard this high authority. 

Gentlemen say that this is only a little bill, with only a little 
appropriation of $4,000,000; that it can do no harm. A few 
years ago we had a great flood in the Mississippi River which 
inundated that great valley, and it was difficult to find out what 


‘caused the first break in the levee; at last it was found that a 


muskrat had burrowed through the levee and let in the first 
waters of that great flood. It was very little at first, but it is 
these little openings that can not resist the great flood behind 
them that must be checked or disaster results. The gentleman 
who brought this bill here, the honorable gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Sxerx] apologetically says he wants to put into it a 
notice to cur successors four years from now that they must not 
do this thing any more. He admits that we have been very 
wicked—and I hate to speak of a bill of this nature, that has 
a noble object, in that way—and that these 50-50 appropria- 
tions by the States and Federal Government are wrong. Let 
me say at this point that in the State of Virginia we have a 
gentleman at the head of the department of health, a man of 
the highest skill, Dr. Ennion G. Williams, who has done a 
wonderful work in this line, not only since these appropriations 
were made but before, and he will continue to do his great 
work with or without this appropriation, for all admit that this 
is only temporary. Virginia will do her full duty to her maimed 
and injured. 

I have attempted to show that there are two duties resting 
upon the people of the country, which they must discharge, one 
affecting their local rights and the other affecting their national 
rights, and that the States are to control the one and the 
Federal Government the other. But this is a little bill, they 
‘say, and will not do any harm, only $4,000,000 asked, so just 
let it go They say. Mr. Tucker, I agree with you 
entirely, but this is such a little offense, just let it go through.” 
I-want you to see the record. I want you to see where this thing 
leads to. Take the State of Virginia, and your own State is in 
exactly the same condition. T find in the State of Virginia 
‘that we have an agricultural extension division. I find in the 
Federal Government an extension division. To which govern- 
ment does that belong—State or Federal? It does not belong 
to both. It belongs to one or the other. If it be the State's, 
let them do it; if it be the Federal Government’s, let it do it. 
Why both with the extra expense of administration? 

I find that we have down there an experiment station and 
we have here in Washington an experiment station. Which 
one under the Constitution has the power to do agricultural 
experiment work? I find in Richmond a commission of 
fisheries. I find in Washington a Burean of Fisheries. I find 
in Richmond a board of education and I find in Washington a 
Bureau of Education. I find in Richmond a State forestry serv- 
ice and I find in Washington a Forest Service. I find in Rich- 
mond a board of health and I find up here a Public Health 
Service. I find in Richmond a highway commission and I find 
here a Bureau of Public Roads. I find—oh, in all, two pages 
of these duplications. How did they come? Each one came 
just as this is coming, one at a time, very small appropriations 
at the start and each relying on the one that went before as a 

ent. 

Look at the table which I here present giving a number of 
the bureaus, commissions, and divisions, not all of them, with 
the appropriations provided for them im the State of Virginia 
and by the Federal Government. Some of them have just 
started, have not gotten far, while there are others, net here, 
that are pressing hard and fast on the ealendars of Congress 
to become laws. The startling fact which this table discloses 


of such a course is not only evident in these respects, but how | is the duplication ef appropriations by the State and Federal 
does the Federal Government get the money to pay its part?! Governments for the same objects, when those objects con- 
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fessedly were intended to be controlled under the Constitution 
by one or the other of these governments and not by both, the 
only exception being that involving prohibition. Of course, it 
is clear that the Federal Government must have a Health 
Service as well as the States, with an Army and Navy as inci- 
dents of the Government; and so also a Forest Service. Such 
a system, if carried out as is contemplated, must inevitably 


result in the useless waste of money in the establishment of 
two separate and distinct organizations in the States and at 
Washington in doing the same work; it must result in the in- 
crease of Federal power at Washington and the diminution to 
a like degree of the powers of the States; it must result in 
stifling the energies, the initiative, and ambitions of the people 
of the States by lessening their responsibility. 


STATE OF VIRGINIA FOR YEAR ENDING FEBRUARY 29, 1924 


Extension division.......-.....-........-.--........ 3376, 335. 60 
Haperen t WEN LMR i as a a 52, 925. 00 
Commiasion of fisheries eee 81, 170. 00 
inet . E 5, 626, 725. 16 
State forester- -=-= — . 36, 000. 00 
Board of health 184, 084. 00 
Bureau of yital statisti „090. 
Highway commission 8, 915, 212. 00 
Horticultural society. , 500. 00 
Livestock nbiet t DANE tas 21, 670. 00 
NALI GORE ee S EA 90, 000. 00 
Geological survey ee 18, 465. 00 
Division of vocational rehabilitation 36, 616, 22 
Fill!!! . „000. 
Superintendent of weights and measures: Division of 
MAP ROUE Soe ao eee R aS 20, 000. 00 
He ne enh of game and inland fisheries. 162, 666. 09 
ry and food divisſon - 88, 925. 00 
Bureau of labor and industrial statistics___..__-_.-_-~- 32, 640. 
Crop Improvement Association: Crop pest commission 18, 725. 00 
d welfare und public Co 38, 000. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1924 


Extension service SPS pe RS $7, 478, 730 
Jexperiment Nations oa a 1, 748, 600. 
Bureau of nett 1 202; 610 
Parent; of mauektign2s) r eae 8, 194, 760. 
FC T—T—TbTbTVT—T—T—... pie ema ee „273, 582 
Pobre: Health Sie = 8,746, 331 


Militia Rureau 20, 896, 590 
Geological Survey 1, 670, 000. 
Vocational Education 427, 000 


Vocational Rehabilitation, Veterans’ Bureau 
eee See ES a SO 9, 000, 000. 
Weights and Measures, Bureau of Standards 


Agricultural Beonomies oe 4, 005, 853 
Bureau of Bilogical Survey, Department of 3 72, 265 
Bureau of Animal Industry — D, 845, 606 
Department of Tabor ee A a NAA Na 7, 476, 896. 


Bureau of Labor Statisties ea 376 260 
n Plant. . —. te 
err eee 
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This whole tendency is a result of the disordered condition 
of the country growing out of the war and has received the 
most striking condemnation by many of the best minds of the 
eountry. 

Secretary Charles E. Hughes, in an address before the New 
York Bar Association on the 12th of January, 1916, said: 


An overcentralized government would break down of its own weight. 
It is almost impossible even now for Congress in well-nigh continuous 
session to keep up with its duties, and we can readily imagine what 
the future may have in store in legislative concerns. If there were 
centered in Washington a single source of authority from which pro- 
ceeded all the governmental forces of the country—created and subject 
to change at its will—upon whose permission all legislative and ad- 
ministrative action depended throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, I think we should swiftly demand and set up a different sys- 
tem. If we did not have States we should speedily have to create 
them. We now have them, with the advantages of historic back- 
ground, and in meeting the serious questions of local administration 
we at least have the advantage cf ineradicabie sentiment and cherished 
traditions, And we may well congratulate ourselves that the circum- 
stances of the formation of a more perfect union has given us neither 
a confederation of States nor a single centralized government, but a 
nation—and yet a union of States each autonomous in its local con- 
cerns. To preserve the essential elements of this system, without per- 
mitting necessary local autonomy to be destroyed by the unwarranted 
assertion of Federal power, and without allowing State action to throw 
out of gear the requisite machinery for unity of control in national 
concerns, demands the most intelligent appreciation of all the facts of 
our interrelated affairs and far more careful efforts in cooperation than 
we have hitherto put forth, 


Mr. Jefferson, in his autobiography, uses this striking lan- 
guage: 

It is not by the consolidation or concentration of powers, but by 
their distribution, that good government is effected. Were not this 
country already divided into States, that distribution must be made 
that each might do for itself what concerns itself directly, and what 
it can so much better do than a distant authority. Every State is 
again divided into counties, each to take care of what lies within 
its local bounds; each county again into townships or wards, to 
manage minuter details; and every ward into farms, to be governed 
each by its individual proprietor. Were we directed from Washington 
when to sow and when to reap we should soon want bread. It is by 
this partition of cares, descending lu gradation from general to par- 
ticular, that the mass of human affairs may be best managed for the 
good and prosperity of all. 


I now quote the language of President Calvin Coolidge, fresh 
from the press on January 21, 1924, at the sixth regular meet- 
ing of the business organization of the Government at Memo- 
rial Continental Hall, where he says: 

I take this occasion to state that I have given much thought to the 
question of Federal subsidies to State governments, The Federal 
appropriations for such subsidies cover a wide field. They afford 
ample precedent for unlimited expansion. I say to you, however, 
that the financial program of the Chief Executive does not contemplate 


expansion of these subsidies. My policy in this matter is not predi- 
cated alone on the drain which these subsidies make on the National 
Treasury. This of itself is sufficient to cause concern; but I am fear- 
ful that this broadening of the field of Government activities is detri- 
mental both to the Federal and the State Governments. Efficiency 
of Federal operations is impaired as their scope is unduly enlarged. 
Efficiency of State governments is impaired as they relinquish and 
turn over to the Federal Government responsibilities which are right- 
fully theirs. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Is the gentleman familiar with the let- 
ter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, quoted in 
the majority report? 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, yes; I heard the gentleman read it just 
now. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Where the President approves it? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. That letter was last October. What I 
quote was said by him the 21st of last January. The Presi- 
dent has learned a great deal since October. 

Mr. DALLINGER. The gentleman does not believe this bill 
enlarges the scope of the Federal subsidies? 

Mr. TUCKER. No. It extends this one four years. 

Mr. DALLINGER. It simply extends existing funds. 

Mr. TUCKER. Expands. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Extends an existing authority—not one 
dollar more. 

Mr. TUCKER. I shall leave that to the judgment of the 
House. The gentleman thinks that when the President uses 
the words “the Chief Executive does not contemplate expan- 
sion of these subsidies” that they do not apply to this bill, 
for this bill only extends for four years more what is already 
authorized. I ask what will be the result of this service if 
this bill does not pass? Dead on the Ist of July. This bill 
extends it for four years longer; Is not that expansion? And 
if President Coolidge will send a ringing veto of this bill to 
this House, if it does pass, it will resound through the country 
as no other act that he could perform would do. If he did 
that, I tell you, gentlemen of the House, we Democrats would 
have to be looking to our laurels, and I think there would be 
nothing left for us to do except nominate Carrer Grass, of 
Virginia, unanimously for the Presidency to carry us through 
with safety. 

Gentlemen, that is the President’s position. It is one of the 
strongest and fairest statements of the evils of these 50-50 
bills that has ever been made, and I ask you to consider this 
matter seriously. I know how you feel. God knows I feel the 
same way toward these unfortunates, but there is with us 
here a duty that goes beyond the personal emotion that a man 
feels. Hear what the President says: 


Pfficiency of Federal operations is impaired as their scope is unduly 
enlarged. 


Do not you feel that? Does not every man who is a Member 
of this House know we are hardly able to-day to take care of the 
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duties that come to us? Then why add others that we can not 
attend to? Not only that, but he says: 

Efficiency of State governments is impaired as they relinquish and 
turn over to the Federal Government responsibilities which are right- 
fully theirs. 


Why, gentlemen, the President has hit the bull’s-eye; he has 
made the bell ring; it has stirred my democratic heart that 
there should come out of New England a mun of that old type 
that sees the danger to our country and is bold enough to de- 
clare it. Gentlemen, why can not we rise to the height of the 
great argument of patriotism? If we have the right to do this, 
well and good. If we have not the right, why should we? How 
can we? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman yield there for a brief 
question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman bases his proposition, I 
understand, very largely upon constitutional grounds in the 
last analysis? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On the ground that Congress has no au- 
thority in educational matters in the States? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman had been a Member of 
Congress when we voted the sixteenth section of land to the 
public schools of the country, would the gentleman have op- 
posed that on constitutional grounds? Is not the same principle 
involved here? 

Mr. TUCKER. I really thought my good friend had heard 
the speech I made here on the 3d of January last; if not, take 
it to your room this evening and read it [laughter], for there I 
upheld the power to grant public lands for educational purposes. 
Meee BANKHEAD. The gentleman is entirely consistent, 

en. 

Mr. TUCKER. Why, of course; and I want my friend to be 
entirely consistent and vote against this bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. I will 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman has quoted from 
a recent message of the President. That message does not 
challenge the right of the Federal Government to make an 
appropriation, and he does not put it on constitutional grounds, 
but he rather questions the wisdom of it on economic grounds. 

Mr. TUCKER. I think if the gentleman will examine the 
President's statement, which I have right here, he will find 
that he does not use the word“ constitutional,” but the reasons 
he gives show that he is actuated by constitutional obligations. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. As I understand from the reading 
of the message, he acquiesced.at least in what is now being done 
but rather questions the wisdom of expanding it. 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, he acquiesced because there is nothing 
else to do, The laws are on the statute books, and he is pray- 
ing for an opportunity to get them off. 

These tendencies in our Government show a remarkable par- 
allel to those in the Kingdom of Great Britain; and while we are 
enlarging Federal powers by robbing the States of theirs and 
creating a centralized government, Great Britain is crying out 
for a measure of Federal decentralization. While we by these 
measures are thus diminishing the power of the States to exer- 
cise local legislation, Great Britain is calling for local legis- 
latures in England, Scotiand, and Wales to relieve Parliament 
of its congestion of powers centralized in it. We are increas- 
ing the centralization of powers in Congress, while Great Brit- 
ain is demanding the decentralization of the powers of Par- 
liament. 

In The New Constitutions of Europe, McBain and Rony. 
1922, page 79, speaking of the inability of Parliament to dis- 
charge the business that comes to it, we find the following: 

The burden upon it has of recent years become almost intolerable. 
Imperial interests have grown in number and complexity. The inter- 
nal legislative and administrative problems of the people of the British 
Isles, like the similar problems of most other peoples, have likewise 
become more numerous and more complicated. Merely because of the 
ever-increasing concentration of business many persons have thought 
that some measure of decentralization was not only desirable but also 
indispensable. To this end, and wholly apart from the unique and 
difficult Irish problem, proposals have been made for a devolution of 
some part of the authority of the English Parliament to local legis- 
latures created for England, Scotland, and Wales. 


And on the 4th of June, oe, the House of Commons passed 
the following resolution: 


That, with a view to enabling the Imperial Parliament to devote 
more attention to the general interests of the United Kingdom and, 
in collaboration with the other governments of the empire, to matters 


of common imperial concern, this House is of opinion that the time 
has come for the creation of subordinate legislatures within the United 
Kingdom, and that to this end the Government, without prejudice to 
any proposals it may have to make with regard to Ireland, should 
forthwith appoint a parliamentary body to consider and report upon 
a measure of Federal devolution applicable to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and so forth. 


Committees were appointed and several reports were made 
looking to a method of decentralizing the United Kingdom, and 
the matter is still uppermost in the minds of that great Gov- 
ernment. 

In addition to this, a powerful voice has been lifted up in the 
western part of our country in the person of Prof. Walter 
Thompson, professor in the University of Wisconsin. In Octo- 
ber, 1923, he published his book “Federal Centralization,” 
which is a powerful arraignment of the system that we are now 
describing. On page 380 he says: 


Much has been written in an academic way on the subject of the 
divisions of powers in the American constitutional system. But there 
bas been no serious attempt to establish n working compromise be- 
tween the Federal Government on the one hand and the States on the 
other. Consequently there has been an overlapping of functions and 
a duplication of efforts. The lines of demarcation have never been 
made plain. Modern industrial society, with its complexities, re- 
quires more and more governmental activity. Both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States are overcrowded with business. Neither can 
afford to waste any energy in duplicating the work of the other, 
The problem of federalism in the United States, adquately stated, is 
not so much a question of division of powers as it is a question of 
division of labor. 


On page 385 he further says: 


The regulations of the Federal Government in the field of social 
and economic legislation indicate the tendencies of that Government to 
expand its field of activities. Will it confine itself to regulating 
matters which inherently lend themselves to Federal regulation, or 
will it attempt regulations for the promotion of morals, health, safety, 
aud general welfare which by their very nature can be more advan- 
tageously handled by the States? It is certain that Congress can not 
regulate local matters when it is not in touch with regional opinion 
and when it is overcrowded with matters of national importance. To 
do so would be to impair the efficiency of the Federal Government and 
thus lower the prestige it enjoys throughout the Nation. It must 
confine itself to national legislation. It is also certain that the 
States, in order to retnin their vitality as local governmental units, 
must be secure in their jurisdiction against Federal invasion. The 
inviolability of State rights is an essential feature of our constitu- 
tional system. To use the words of Lincoln, in his first message to 
Congress: “To maintain inyiolate the rights of the States to order 
and control under the Constitution their own affairs by their own judg- 
ment exclusively is essential for the preservation of that balance of 
power on which our institutions rest.” The maintenance of distinct 
spheres of activity, respectively, for the Federal Government and the 
States is more than a question of constitutional interpretation. Fven 
in the absence of a constitution a workable division of functions 
would be necessary if we are to enjoy an efficient Government whith 
inspires confidence and respect. 


I commend to my associates a noble sentiment of President 
Cleveland found in an address made at Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
the 22d of February, 1892: 


I know that the decrees of God are never obsolete. * * * Do 
not surrender your faith to those who discredit and debase politics 
by scoffing at sentiment and principle, and whose political activity 
consists in attempts to gain popular support by cunning devices and 
shrewd manipulation. 


Though dead he yet speaketh! No finer sentiment was ever 
uttered than that. And, my friends, we Democrats are going 
into a campaign pretty soon to uphold the banner of democracy. 
I am going to uphold the above declaration of President 
Coolidge as true democracy. I do not expect to vote for him; 
but I think in that message he has declared a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our party, and I honor him for it. Now, my friends. 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], whose opinion 
I esteem very highly, has asked me if I object to this bill on 
constitutional grounds. Of course I do. Where do you get 
the power? Why, there is not a man in this House, I care 
not who he be, but J think will fully agree with me about 
that. They say it is under the general-welfare clause. Well, 
what is that? It is found in the following language: 


The Congress shall have power to Jay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States (Art. I, sec, 8, U. 8. 
Constitution). 
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That is the clause of the Constitution from which they 
derive this doctrine. Now, what do the “United States” 
mean in that clause? Strike out all of that sentence after the 
word “debts” down to the words “of the United States,” and 
how would it read? 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises to pay the debts of the United States. 


Does that mean that Congress has power to pay the debts 
af the people of the United States? I almost wish it did. What 
does it mean? Evidently, “to pay the debts of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” Very well. Now, incorporate the 
words I left out with the conjunction “ and ”—“ and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare.” Of what? The 
words “ United States” are bound to have the same meaning 
as when applied to payment of debts, for the added words 
after “debts” are joined to the word “debts” by the con- 
junction “and.” And so it would read, “to provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the Government of 
the United States,” not the people of the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would the gentleman consider anything more 
appropriate to the general welfare of this Government than 
the rehabilitation of its people? 8 

Mr. TUCKER. Why, under Judge Story’s definition even 
under that definition you could not come in. 

The people that could claim restoration under this act are 
less than one-sixteenth of 1 per cent of the people of the coun- 
try, and Judge Story said that in order for the general-welfare 
clause to apply it must embrace all the people of the United 
States, not merely a class. In this case, I say, the people to be 
benefited number less than one-sixteenth of 1 per cent of the 
people of the United States, Let me read to you what a dis- 
tinguished author said on this very subject, George Ticknor 
Curtis, the great Massachusetts statesman. He said, in an 
address to the Law School of Georgetown University, in Feb- 
ruary, 1886, referring to the above clause (Art. I, sec. 8, Con- 
stitution of the United States): 


In every one of these special purposes for which the taxing power is 
to be exercised the United States” means the political corporation 
known as the United States and not the individual inhabitants of the 
country. The debts that are to be paid are the debts of the Govern- 
ment; the common defense that is to be provided for is the defense of 
the Government in all those matters it has duties of defense to dis- 
charge for the whole country; the general welfare that is to be provided 
for is the well-being of the Government in all those matters of which 
it has special cognizance and in respect to which its efficiency concerns 
the whole Union. 


I notice from the Encyclopedia Britannica, volume 7, speaking 
of Mr. Curtis—and I want the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Daturncer] to hear this—it is recorded in that volume: 


This history— 


Speaking of the Constitutional History of the United States, 
by Curtis— 


which had been watched in its earlier progress by Daniel Webster, may 
be said to present the old Federalist or “ Webster-Whig view of the 
formation and powers of the Constitution. 


So that not only an old Locofoco, Jeffersonian Democrat like 
myself, but an old-time Republican, indorsed by Mr. Webster, 
whose work was indorsed by Webster, declared that the words 
“general welfare“ do not apply to the individuals of the coun- 
try, but that under this clause in the Constitution they can only 
apply to the Government of the United States. 

My friends, I have given you my views. They may not be 
yours. But I believe in these principles and try to live by them, 
and, God helping me, I will die by them. [Applause.] I be- 
lieve in them as I do in the principles of our holy religion. That 
Constitution is my political Bible; and all of strength and power 
that may be given me during the balance of my life will be 
devoted to its preservation and defense, because in its preser- 
vation alone can we hope to preserve the liberty and freedom 
of the people of this glorious country that we all love so well. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia has con- 
sumed 28 minutes. He has 2 minutes remaining. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] has 6 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. ALLEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia is 
recognized for two minutes, 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, two minutes Is a very short 
time, of course, in which to consider a question of this character 
or a bill of this nature. I am very sorry that I do not have the 
time to answer the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] in 
some of his arguments; but inasmuch as I do not have the time, 
I will ask the privilege to submit my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. Speaker, humanity would be vofd of charity 
if it failed to provide and care for the unfortunate, There 
would be no pleasure in life if there were no opportunity to 
assist and make some one comfortable and happy. 

We are all of one accord that such opportunities shall not 
be relegated to any one person or class of persons; but the 
unfortunates of the whole Nation may partake in such happiness 
if Congress unanimously passes House Resolution 5478, a bill 
to amend sections 1, 3, and 6 of an act— 


to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise, and their return to civil employment. 


This bill provides that the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation should have the responsibility and duty of cooperating 
with the States in the administration of the act, and with the 
responsibility of establishing such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of the act. 

Accidents occur in all communities, and when you bring them 
all together it is appalling the number of unfortunates listed 
in one year throughout the United States. Statisties are not 
available that show all of the factors bearing upon the problem 
of the disabled civilian. Reliable information taken from 
available statistics shows that fully 225,000 persons. are 
permanently disabled each year. From a reasonable estima- 
tion, about half the number disabled either can not be re- 
habilitated, or do not require the assistance of Federal or 
State aid, and if that is true, then that leaves 112,000 that do 
require assistance, and experience shows that about 75 per 
cent, or about 84,000, may be rehabilitated each year. 

In one State where 15,000 were enrolled for rehabilitation 
during the year 1923 there were about 5,000 rehabilitated. 
which clearly proves that efficiency of the rehabilitation work 
which had been set in operation by the former act. 

These 5,000 men and women who were rehabilitated during 
the past year would, in most cases, have been a public 
charge upon the communities where they lived had not their 
capacity for usefulness been restored to them. 


One can not realize the number of accidents until he gets accurate 
information on the question; for instance, the testimony given at the 
hearing before the committee shows that in West Virginia out of 
100 victims of accidents 38 had one or both legs off, 28 had one or 
both arms off, 6 were blind, 10 were paralyzed, the others had mis- 
cellaneous disabilities; 15 of this number took commercial courses, and 
the other 85 went into other different occupations. 


More and more accidents are recorded as the days go by 
from the fact that the necessity of coming into contact with 
obstacles of danger is more frequent than in previous times, 

The appropriation is not large; only $1,000,000 to be spread 
throughout the Nation, in case all the States are willing to ac- 
cept it by appropriating a like amount to be used jointly in 
the State for the rescue of the unfortunate. There can never 
be money more justly expended, or the promise of a greater 
profit given. 

We find workmen made cripples every day in every branch 
of vocational work; not only in the factories, mines, and quar- 
ries, but on the highways and farms, people in all walks of 
life become cripples by accidents. 

Many are born cripples and by assistance their deformity can 
be corrected and a life made happy and useful and relieved 
from an embarrassed and futile existence. It is a pity such a 
procedure was not set in operation long ago; had it been, so 
many an error would have been corrected and more persons 
would have lived in comfort and happiness instead of ending 
their days in some county home; many a person would haye 
been entirely self-supporting and a useful citizen instead of a 
public charge and never having known what it was to indulge 
in the comforts of life. 

Many a home can be made happy and self-supporting by re- 
habilitating the head of the family, who has been crippled by 
some accident. One without arms, legs, or sight can become 
useful in some way in case he is taught a trade that will enable 
him to do something, to employ his mind, bring his energy into 
operation, displace dissatisfaction, dispel sadness, produce 
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harmony, open the yery windows of his soul and let in the sun- 
light. 

A door is the entrance to an entire building; it is through 
the door that new life flows constantly, bringing with it dreams 
and ambitions, new hopes and aspirations. Assistance to the 
unfortunate, to the crippled, to the deformed may be a door to 
new life and new hope; is it not worth while to open the door 
and let in the sunlight, to help the lame to walk, teach the blind 
to read, restore energy to the weak, bring comfort to the poor, 
and hope to the sad? 

The mind can not expand and take on new growth unless it 
is able to impart that which it produces. What would one do 
in mind and thought and energy if he were barred from im- 
parting knowledge or disposing of what he earns or gathers 
in? His existence would be brief. He would be as helpless 
and as futile as the tree that could not shed its bark or drop 
its leaves. Depart from that order, throw out the line of 
knowledge, and pull the helpless to the shore, give what you 
have so that the poor, the crippled, the unfortunate may enjoy 
the blessing of prosperity as their energy is restored to them. 

Many a crippled person hesitates to accept the offer of re- 
habilitation on account of the degree of temerity in which they 
have lived, and from the fact that they have grown to believe 
that they could never be anything but a burden to some one. 
However, since this new opportunity has come and been spread 
all over our country, it is not so hard to convince them that 
there is a light behind the cloud, and the rehabilitation work 
brings this light to them and renews their hope. 

We can build monuments, vast structures of various designs 
and with much artistic skill, but it matters not how high we 
build the structure or with what beauty it is designed, it can 
not have life. Take a part of the cost of one such structure 
and utilize it for the welfare and benefit of humanity and you 
can correct the erroi of many an accident, and perhaps pro- 
duce out of some deformed human body a monumental charac- 
ter that will give life and inspiration to the whole world. 

From the accomplishments of the rehabilitation work we 
have seen erected a beautiful temple. We trust that it has 
been erected upon a rock foundation and the structure built 
of faith, love, purity, justice, and truth, joined with friend- 
ship, with many doors of opportunity and windows of vision 
that possess that same comfort and charity which Christ spoke 
of in His Sermon on the Mount. 

Rehabilitation means to correct, restore, rebuild, improve, 
and strengthen the weak, the unfortunate, and the deformed. 
It is to bring about growth in wisdom and culture and to 
radiate all lights possible by the right exercise of any talents 
we may possess. 

You may search for diamonds, you may mine for gold and 
precious stones, you may clothe the poor and feed the hungry, 
but there is no opportunity where as good results may be found 
as in rehabilitation work. There are discouraged hearts 
everywhere. Let us not miss these opportunities for helpful- 
ness. They are frequently the very sources through which 
divine blessings return to us. Let us make homes cheerful by 
making unfortunate souls happy. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Tucker] yield his two minutes? 

Mr. TUCKER. I will yield to anyone who wants it. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Does the gentleman from Mississippi de- 
sire time? 

Mr. LOWREY, No; I thank the gentleman. I do not care 
for any. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted dy, etc., That effective on and after July 1, 1924, 
sections 1, 3, and 6 of the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in indus- 
try or otherwise and their return to civil employment,” approved 
June 2, 1920, are hereby amended-to read as follows: 

“Seerion. 1. That in order to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or in any legiti- 
mate occupation and their return to civil employment there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the use of the States, subject to 
the provisions of this act, for the purpose of cooperating with them 
in the maintenance of vocational rehabilitation of such disabled per- 
sons, and in returning vocationally rehabilitated persons to civil em- 
ployment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and thereafter 
for a period of three years, the sum of $1,000,000 annually. Said 
sums shall be allotted to the States in the proportion which their 
population bears to the total population in the United States, not 
including Territories, outlying possessions, and the District of Colum- 
bia, according to the last preceding United States census: Provided, 
That the allotment of funds to any State shall not be less than a 


minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal year. And there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and annually thereafter for a period of three years, the sum of 
$84,000, or so much thereof as may be needed, which shall be used 
for the purpose of providing the minimum allotment to the States 
provided for in this section. 

“All moneys expended under the provisions of this act from ap- 
propriations authorized by section 1 shall be upon the condition (1) 
that for each dollar of Federal money expended there shall be ex- 
pended in the State under the supervision and control of the State 
board at least an equal amount for the same purpose: Provided, 
That no portion of the appropriations authorized by this act shall 
be used by any institution for handicapped persons except for the 
special training of such individuals entitled to the benefits of this 
act as shall be determined by the Federal board; (2) that the State 
board shall annually submit to the Federal board for approval plans 
showing (a) the kinds of vocational rehabilitation and schemes of 
placement for which it is proposed the appropriation shall be used; 
(b) the plan of administration and supervision; (e) courses of study; 
(d) methods of instruction; (e) qualification of teachers, supervisors, 
directors, and other necessary administrative officers or employees ; 
(f) plans for the training of teachers, supervisors, and directors; (3) 
that the State board shall make an annual report to the Federal 
board on or before September 1 of each year on the work done in the 
State and on the receipts and expenditures of money under the pro- 
visions of this act; (4) that no portion of any moneys authorized to 
be appropriated by this act for the benefit of the States shall be 
applied, directly or indirectly, to the purchase, preservation, erection, 
or repair of any building or buildings or equipment, or for the pur- 
chase or rental of any lands; (5) that all courses for vocational 
rehabilitation given under the supervision and control of the State 
board and all courses for vocational rehabilitation maintained shall 
be available, under such rules and regulations as the Federal board 
shall prescribe, to any civil employee of the United States disabled 
while in the performance of his duty.” 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I was going to 
say that this bill is all one section. I would ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered by subsections. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is all one section, but it may be con- 
sidered otherwise. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be considered by paragraphs. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I think we could read it all 
through and at the end offer amendments. I think it will ex- 
pedite the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. There are certain subsections 
that we will ask to be stricken out. I do not know but that it 
will be all right to read it all. I will withdraw my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is withdrawn. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill, as 
follows: 


Sec. 2. That for the purpose of this act the term “persons dis- 
abled” shall be construed to mean any person who by reason of a 
physical. defect or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired by acci- 
dent, injury, or disease, is, or may be expected to be, totally or par- 
tially incapacitated for remunerative occupation; the term “ rehabili- 
tation“ shall be construed to mean the rendering of a person disabled 
fit to engage in a remunerative occupation. 

Sec. 3. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations 
authorized by section 1 any State shall, through the legislative au- 
thority thereof, (1) accept the provisions of this act; (2) empower 
and direct the board designated or created as the State board for voca- 
tional education to cooperate in the administration of the provisions 
of the vocational education act, approved February 23, 1917, to co- 
operate as herein provided with the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
eation in the administration of the provisions of this act; (8) in 
those States where a State workmen’s compensation board, or other 
State board, department, or agency exists, charged with the adminis- 
tration of the State workmen's compensation or liability laws, the 
legislature shall provide that a plan of cooperation be formulated 
between such State board, department, or agency and the State board 
charged with the administration of this act, such plan to be effective 
when approved by the governor of the State; (4) provide for the super- 
vision and support of the courses of vocational rehabilitation to be 
provided by the State board in carrying out the provisions of this 
act; (5) appoint as custodian for said appropriations its State treas- 
urer, who shall receive and provide for the proper custody and dis- 
bursement of all money paid to the State from said appropriations: 
Provided, That any State which, prior to June 30, 1924, has accepted 
and otherwise complied with the provisions of the act of June 2, 1920, 
shall be deemed to have accepted and complied with the provisions of 
this amendment to said act, 
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Sec. 4. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on 


have power to operate with State boartis in carrying out the 
purposes and provisiogs of this act and is hereby authorized to make 
and establish such rules and regulations as may be necessary or 
appropriate to carry into effect the provisions of this act; to pro- 
vide for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and their 
return to civil employment, and to cooperate, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this act, with such public and private 
agencies as it may deem advisable. It shall be the duty of said 
board (1) to examine plans submitted by the State boards and 
approve the same if believed to be feasible and found to be in 
conformity with the provisions and purposes of this act; (2) to 
ascertain annually whether the several States are using or are 
prepared to use the money received by them in accordance with the 
provisions of this act; (8) to certify on or before the ist day of 


January of each year to the Secretary of the Treasury each State 


which has accepted the provisions of this act and complied there- 
with, together with the amount which each State is entitled to 
recelye under the provisions of this act; (4) to deduct from the 
next succeeding allotment to any State whenever any portion of 
the fund annually allotted has not been expended for the purpose 

provided for in this act a sum equal to such umexpended portion; (5) 
to withhold the allotments of moneys to any State whenever it 
shall be determined that moneys allotted are not being expended 
for the purposes and conditions of this act; (6) to require the 
replacement by withholding subsequent allotments of any portion 
of the moneys receiyed by the custodian of any State under this 
act that by any action or contingency is diminished or lost: Pro- 
vided, That if any allotment is withheld from any State the State 
board of such State may appeal to the Congress of the United States, 
and if the Congress shall not, within one year from the time of said 
appeal, direct such sum to be paid, it shall be covered into the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the certification 
of the Federal board as provided in this act, shall pay quarterly 
to the custodian of each State appointed as herein provided the 
moneys to which it is entitled under the proyisions of this act. The 
money so received by the custodian for any State shall be paid out 
on the requisition of the State board as reimbursement for services 
niready rendered or expenditures already incurred and approved by 
said State board. The Federal Board for Vocational Education shall 
make an annual report to the Congress on or before December 1 
on the administration of this act and shall include in such report 
the reports made by the State boards on the adnrinistration of this 
act by each State and the expenditure of the money allotted to each 
State. 

Sec. 6. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education the sum of $75,000 annu- 
ally for a period of four years, for the purpose of making studies, 
inyestigations, and reports regarding the vocational rehabilitation 
of disabled persons and their placements in suitable or gainful occu- 
pations, and for the administrative expenses of said board incident 
to performing the duties imposed by this act, including salaries of 
such assistants, experts, clerks, and other employees, in the District 
of Columbla or elsewhere as the board may deem necessary, actual 
traveling and other necessary expenses incurred by the members of 
the board and by its employees, under its orders, including attend- 
ance at meetings of educational associations and other organizations, 
rent and equipment of offices in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, purchase of books of reference, law books, and periodicals, 
stationery, typewriters and exchange thereof, miscellaneous supplies, 
postage on foreign mail, printing and binding to be done at the 
Government Printing Office, and all other necessary expenses. 

A fall report of all expenses under this section, including names 
of all employees and salaries paid them, traveling expenses and other 
expenses incurred by each and every employee and by members of 
the board, shall be submitted annually to Congress by the board. 

Src. 7. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education is hereby 
authorized and empowered to receive such gifts and donations from 
either public or private sources as may be offered unconditionally. 
All moneys received as gifts or donations shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States, and shall constitute a permanent 
fund, to be called the “Special fund for vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled persons,” to be used under the direction of the said board 
to defray the expenses of providing and maintaining courses of 
vocational rehabilitation in speeinl cases, including the payment of 
necessary expenses of persons undergoing training. A full report 
of all gifts and donations offered and accepted, together with the 
names of the donors and the respective amounts contributed by each, 
and all disbursements therefrom, shall be submitted annually to 
Congress by said board: Provided, That no discrimination shall be 
made or permitted for or against any person or persons who are 
entitled to the benefits of this act because of membership or non- 
membership in any industrial, fraternal, or private organization of 
any kind, under a penalty of $200 for every violation thereof, 


page 4, by striking out lines 3 to 10, inclusive, and then strik- 
ing out from line 14 on page 5 to line 15 on page 7, inclusive, 
and all of line 15 on page 8, and all the rest of the bill. I 
will state, Mr. Chairman, that this bill was drawn—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts of- 
fers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER: On page 4, beginning with 
line 3, strike out all of lines 8 to 10, inclusive; and on page 5, be- 
ginning with line 14, strike out the remainder of page 5 and all of 
page 6 down to and including line 15 on page 7; and after line 15 
on page 8 strike out the remainder of page 8 and all of page 9. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I will state that this 
bill was drafted by the Attorney General's office. The com- 
mittee will notice that the title provides for the amendments 
of sections 1, 3, and 6 of the original act, the Attorney Gen- 
eral having held that the rest of the act was permanent law, 
but in drafting the bill he included the other sections. He 
apparently changed his mind with a view of reenacting the 
whole law. However, there is no change made in these sections 
of the existing law which I have moved to strike out. They 
are the law now on the statute book. The only changes we 
make in the law are in sections 1, 3, and 6, which we amend 
in the manrer set forth in our report. 

Mr. TUCKER. May I ask my friend this question—I con- 
template offering an amendment to strike out section 6 and 
section 7. Does the gentleman’s amendment cover these sec- 
tions? : 

Mr. DALLINGER. Section 7 is already in the law. My 
amendment does not strike out section 6 because we are amend- 
ing section 6. The gentleman from Virginia can offer that 
amendment later. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman’s amendment strike 
out section 7? z 

Mr, DALLINGER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DAL- 
LINGER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I more to strike out, on 
page 2, line 5, the word“ three“ and insert the word “ one.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Tucker: Page 2, line 5, strike out the 
word “three” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ one,” 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I make that motion merely 
for this reason: I am going to offer an amendment in the next 
line that is closely connected with this one. In my judgment, 
Congress has already authorized money enough, which has not 
been spent by the States—and that money is in the Treasury 
of the United States—to run this business for two years. I 
propose to offer an amendment authorizing the money which 
may now be covered into the Treasury to be used, and thereby 
to continue this aid for two years. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If you strike out the word “three,” 
the letter “s” should be stricken out of the word “ years,” so it 
will read “ year” instead of “ years.” 

Mr. TUCKER. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to strike out the letter “s” in the word “ years.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Virginia accept 
the amendment? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia is aménded as suggested by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

There was no objection. ‘ 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, let us have the amend- 
ment reported as it now stands, so we shall know what we ara 
voting on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TUCKER: Page 2, line 5, strike out the 
words three years"’ and insert in lieu thereof the words “one year.” 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust this 
amendment will not be adopted. As is generally known by the 
members of the committee our legislatures meet once in two 
years and usually make their appropriations for two years. 
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so that this would absolutely defeat the whole object of the 
legislation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
gentleman from Virginia to the fact that his amendment as cor- 
rected by the suggestion of the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. WrrrraMson] is still inartificially drawn because it would 
leaye the language to read as follows: 


For a period of one year, the sum of $1,000,000 annually. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Tucker: Page 2, line 5, strike out the 
words three years” and Insert in lieu thereof the words “one year.“ 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Tucker offers the following amendment: Page 2, line 6, strike 
out $1,000,000 “ and insert in lieu thereof $500,000," and after the 
word “annually,” in the same line, insert the words “in addition to 
the balance allotted to the States for the years 1921, 1922, and 1923 
which remains unexpended.” 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment speaks for 
itself. I want the utilization of the $2,000,000 that is already 
authorized and to save what we can, The bill asks for only 
$1,000,000 a year. Under this proposition, if we have $2,000,- 
000 and $500,000 is authorized, we would have ample to carry 
on this business. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is mistaken. The authority has expired, and the money 
which was appropriated and allocated to the States which was 
not spent has gone back into the Treasury. 

Mr. TUCKER. But my amendment authorizes that. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Oh, no. We must have this authority 
beginning the Ist of July, 1924, in order to authorize any 
allocation for the next year, and the $1,000,000, or a large part 
of it, will be required. 

Mr. TUCKER. The amendment is intended to meet that 
very situation. ê 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman. from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 
1 of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. TILLMAN: Strike out section 1 of the bill. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall not insist upon a 
vote upon this amendment, but I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, in the Washington Post of 
yesterday the following dispatch appeared on its front page 
under bold headlines: 


New Tonk, May 8.—Declaring that the Republican Party will lose 
11 important States in the coming presidential election if it does not 
make a declaration on the wet and dry question, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, to-day came out squarely 
for the adoption of an antiprohibition plank in the Republican 1924 
platform. 

“The only way to get back to sound constitutional government is to 
root out the chief causes of the existing lawlessness,” Doctor Butler said. 
“This can be accomplished only by a declaration on probibition in the 
national platform.” 

The university head declared that the Republican Party stood in 
danger of losing Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Missouri if the issue were ignored. 

Doctor Butler, who is a delegate to the Republican National Convention 
in Cleveland next month, launched a vigorous attack on the Volstead 


Without objection the amendment will be 


Act, the eighteenth amendment, and prohibition enforcement before a 
meeting of Missouri Society members in New York 10 days ago. He 
said he had recelyed word from goyernors of States and Republican 
leaders throughout the country assuring him of their support and of 
their bellef that the Republican Party must take cognizance of the 
situation, adding: 

“They have called my attention to the danger of party if it fails 
to satisfy public opinion or if it allows itself to be allied even in appear- 
ance with the activities of the Antisaloon League.” 


A few days ago Doctor Butler said that the eighteenth 
amendment would be repealed in five years. 
Has Doctor Butler, president of one of the greatest universi- 
ties of America and the world, no duties other than political? 
Could not his time be better spent in the classie atmosphere of 
great Columbia rather than in the smelly bull-elephant air at 
the Cleveland convention? The heads of genteel old Harvard, 
blue-stockinged Princeton, superrespectable Yale, young, virile, 
growing Chicago, or far-western Leland Stanford are not 
listed among the delegates to either convention. 
Doctor Butler says the Republican Party may lose 11 
States if he and the elephant are not given a wet plank to 
stand on. So the president of America’s greatest university 
tells the country and tells his 11,765 men and women students 
that he stands for wine and beer, stands for liquor, stands for 
the mortal enemy of peace and order, stands for the despoiler 
that shadows the face of young people, stands for the demon 
that has dug more graves and sent more souls unshriven to 
judgment than all the pestilences that have wasted life since 
the morning stars first sang together. 

A CONTRAST 
Yesterday there appeared before our Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, now conducting a hearing on the 59 House bills propos- 
ing a modification of the Volstead Act, five men of quite dif- 
ferent type from Doctor Butler. They were delegates from the 
great Methodist Church now in quadrennial session at the 
Speaker’s town, Springfield, Mass. They thought the matter 
important enough to leave their work for a day or so to pre- 
sent in person—and they convincingly did so—vigorous protests 
against any change in our prohibition laws. Bishop A. W. 
Leonard, of California, with a face as classic as Cicero’s, 
urged our committee, in an eloquent speech, to defeat these 
w and beer bills. He spoke, he said, in behalf of millions 
of men and women, and particularly in behalf of millions of 
American students—boys and girls. Which best represent the 
interests of American student bodies from a moral standpoint, 
at least, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler or the classic-faced 
Methodist bishop? 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld? 
The CHAIRMAN. 
sas has expired. 
Mr. TILLMAN. I will be glad to yield to my gallant 
friend. 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I am not going to object in this particular 
ease, but I do not want the practice to break out of not 
speaking on the bill. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for one minute longer for the gentleman from Arkansas, 
because I would like to ask a question. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TILLMAN] may be permitted to have one additional minute. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to suggest to the gentleman, as 
an advocate of the dry movement, that he should rejoice that 
Nicholas Murray Butler took a stand opposite to his, because 
Nicholas Murray Butler has weakened every movement that 
he has ever affiliated himself with. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the gentleman is correct in his state- 
ment, I am perfectly willing for the “ Butler blight” to settle 
on the whole proceedings at Cleveland. [Applause on Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does that include the Repub- 
lican Party? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He does not speak for the Republican 
Party; at least, not my faction. 

Mr. TILLMAN. He is a Republican delegate to the con- 
vention at Cleveland. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has again expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out sec- 
tion 6 of the bill. 


The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
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he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Tucker: Page 7, beginning on line 16, strike 
out all of section 6 down to and including line 15, on page 8. 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think this 
section clearly ought to go out. In section 7 of the original 
act there was an appropriation of $200,000 for this purpose, 
and here we have $75,000 additional added—for what? For 
“studies, investigations, and reports” of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, three of them Cabinet officers. Are 
we going to put them to studying and to reporting and to in- 
vestigating these matters? Have they nothing to do? But read 
further, “and for the administrative expenses of said board 
incident to performing the duties imposed by this act, in- 
cluding salaries of such assistants, experts,” and so on, “as 
the board may deem necessary.” 

Mr. Chairman, I never intend as long as I am in this House 
to vote for any appropriation that gives to any board the right 
to name employees and the power to say how many it may 
appoint. That power we should not surrender. Here is $75,000 
appropriated, and then a page of this bill is taken up in indi- 
cating how it may be spent, when the original bill carries an 
appropriation of $200,000 for the same purposes. Just follow 
it a little further, because section 6 is of intense interest: 
“Actual traveling and other necessary expenses incurred by the 
members of the board and by its employees“ — mark you 
“including attendance at meetings of educational associations 
and other organizations.” , 

What sort of organizations? Havre de Grace, the baseball 
field at 8 o'clock this afternoon, or just what does it mean? 

Not only that, but “rent and equipment * + pur- 
chase of books of reference, law books”—men who are look- 
ing after the poor, wounded people of the country have got to 
have books of reference and law books. They must have a 
library of books of reference and law books. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think 
that perhaps it would be well enough to buy them a copy of 
the Constitution and let them study that a while? 

Mr. TUCKER. “I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me pet 
word.” I would almost relinquish my objection if they wo 
include your suggestion, but along with law books the Con- 
stitution is not mentioned. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa, Perhaps the gentleman would pay 
for that himself. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; I would gladhy give it to them. 

“ Periodicals "—oh, yes; gentlemen engaged in this business 
must have their minds diverted by periodicals and light litera- 
ture at publie expense. Then follows “stationery, type- 
writers,” and then, mind you, “miscellaneous supplies.” 
Gracious powers! Just anything that can be suggested that 
will take up the $75,000 appropriated. Miscellaneous—that is 
an omniverous sort of word and very embracing. 

* Postage on foreign mail.” I do not know why postage 
on domestic mail was not included, but nothing was to be lost 
sight of because there is “ printing and binding to be done in 
the Government Printing Office,” and, selah, “all other neces- 
Sary expenses.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. Well, I move to strike out another word. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Leave one for me. 

Mr. TUCKER. I merely want to proceed for one minute, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one additional minuf®& Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TUCKER. In other words, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, this $75,000, it seems to me, is just put in here to be 
expended without any reason, and I believe the time has 
come and now is, when, if this thing is to be continued, the 
board must understand that it is for the good of the people 
they are working and not for their delectation and amuse- 
ment in attending meetings of organizations and reading 
periodicals and buying stationery, and so on. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is in error. There is no change whatever made in sec- 
tion 6 of the existing law, except to strike out the last part 
of it in order to make it conform to the reclassification act 
passed by Congress. Seventy-five thousand dollars is the en- 
tire appropriation for the administration of this act by the 
Vocational Board. It covers the salaries all over the country 


for carrying out the act. The language used in regard to 
stationery, typewriting, and all the other items is the same as 
that carried in every other authorization of appropriation 
passed by Congress. 

Mr. TUCKER. If the gentleman will look at section 7 of 
the original act he will find $200,000 appropriated for study, 
investigation, and report and for the incidental expenses of 
the board. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Let me state to the gentleman that that 
is simply carrying on existing law. The gentleman seems to 
be under the misapprehension that this is in addition to the 
appropriations in the original law. This is simply reenacting 
section 6 of the existing law, and the only change we make is 
to strike out the words in order to make It conform to the 
reclassification act passed by Congress. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think the gentleman from 
Massachusetts agrees with some of us that with the present 
extension this act ought to cease to operate. I do not wish 
to misrepresent the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes; my opinion is that after four more 
years all the States will be able to carry on the work for 
themselves. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And if we should strike out 
section 6 and section 7, and then Insert as a new provision 
that “all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act shall 
be repealed,” would not that have the effect that some of us 
desire to reach? 

Mr. DALLINGER. No; that would simply stop the opera- 
tion of the entire act. You must have section 6, and the only 
reason we are amending it is because in the original act sec- 
tion 6 specifies the amount of the salaries, and we want to 
make it conform to the reclassification act, and so we have 
simply eliminated the words establishing the salaries of the 
individual officials, 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent to speak for five minutes out of order. 
Is there objection? > 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I served notice a while ago as to what I would do. I am 
authorized by the Committee on Rules to report out a rule 
making in order the hospitalization bill. A little bit of time 
here and a little bit of time there will make it impossible to 
get that up this afternoon. I do not propose to object to this, 
but if any other fight is going to break out I am going to ob- 
ject because this building program is more important than any 
other matter before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection. 

Mr. BACON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Tocker!. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment in 
line 18, page 7, after the word “years,” insert the words 
“commencing July 1, 1924.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. DALLINGER: Page 7, line 18, after the word 
“years,” insert the words commencing July 1, 1924.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is en the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in section 2 in order to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to the last clause. 

Mr. DALLINGER. That section has been stricken out. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr, Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill with amendments to the 
House, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Cramton, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5478) to 
amend sections 1, 3. and 6 of an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons dis- 
abled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil employ- 
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ment,“ and had dtrected him to report the same back with 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER, The previous question is ordered by the 
rule. Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them in gross. : 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPBAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and avas rend the third time. 

Fhe SPEAKER, The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Raysurn there were 61 ayes and 16 noes, 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. DALLINGER, n motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE "TO ADDRESS HHR Robs 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Wednesday next, following the address of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. \Warson], I be allowed to ad- 
dress the House for 80. minutes on the subject of railroad legis- 
lation. 

The SPEAKER. IS there objection? 

Mr. DYER, Is that upon the Barkley bill? 

‘Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

“There was no objection. 

g onDοEn or BUSINESS 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, a little while ago 
I wanted to inform the Hause of something important that it 
should know. I Was not permitted to do so. I want to get 
that information to this body, but there are not enough of us 
here to hear it. I suggest the absence of u quorum. 

Mr. BERGER. Oh, wait a moment. Will not the gentleman 
walt kor a moment? 

Mr. ‘HOWARD of ‘Nebraska. Momentarily, yes, I withhold 


the point, 
THE ROTARY CREDITS BILL 


Mr. BERGER, Mr Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record upon the rotary credits bill, 
whith I have introduced, and also upon the revision of the 
treaty of Versailles. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, there can be no 
question that American agriculture is in a deplorable condition. 
Not only the producers of wheat and corn and grains, but also 
farmers raising swine, cattle, sheep, and other livestock have 
been hit hard by the depression of the last three years. 

THE REAL CAUSE OF THE “TROUBLE 

‘Various measures have been proposed. Among others, the 
formation of a Government corporation with $200,000,000 and a 
guarantee for fixing the price of wheat and other grains—co- 
operative marketing—eraneries, and élevators, and so forth. 
All kinds of agencies and factors have been blamed. The 
bankers, the packers, the speculators, the railroads, and the 
middlemen on the one ‘hand, and the high tariff and the labor 
unions on the other, have come in for some share of the blame. 
Experts have recommended all kinds of remedies—diversified 
farming, less ‘acreages in wheat, more dairy farming, more 
credit, and less credit, and so fort. 

There muy be a grain of truth in some of these factors. They 
may have infiuenced the price of wheat in some parts of the 
country to a certain extent. Not one of the proposed cures, 
however, removes the real cause of the trouble for the American 
farmer—the loss of the great market for American ‘food prod- 
ucts, the loss of the central Duropean markets, and more es- 
pecially the loss of the German market. 

WHEAT ACREAGE IS ‘RECRDING 

Surely the acreage for wheat, which is blamed most often, 
ean not be the cause of the declining price in agricultural prod- 
ucts. Our wheat acreage before the war—that is, in 1913—was 
47,000,000 acres. In 1919, when wheat saw its highest. price, it 
rose to 75,000,000 acres. But in 1923 it was less than 58,000,000 
aeres.. If we take into consideration the natural growth of our 


population, it is nonsensical to blame the large acreage, pro- 
vided our farmers. have a market. And the year 1919 was just 
after our country had seen the wheatless days and the meatless 
days. 

The fact is as follows: 


(GERMANY IS 4 NATURAL MARKET 


Amerien bas a tremendous surplus in the natural resources 
of her soil, such as metals of all kinds, mineral- fls, certain 
kinds of lumber, and especially -surpris in grain, ottan, cattie, 
and various ‘food products, Which our country must export if 
our farming population is to prosper. 

During the World War, when all df Europe was fighting’ in- 
stead. of producing, the prices of all our agricultural products 
were soaring and a general inflation! took place. 

Germany on her part does not ꝓessess any natural deposits or 
resources. of raw material which she eould export, even before 
the war, except potussium and coal. 

“THE GERMAN SOIL NEVER COULD PEED ITS POPULATION 


Even before the war Germany could never produce ‘food 
enough for more than 40,000,000 of her people—-and she had 
65,000,000, Germany was forced to import grain and .grain 
products, such as flour, bran, starch, and so forth. She also 
always had to import a great deal of cattle, swine, and meat 
products, Also much wool and cotton. 

As a matter of fact, Germany had to import nearly all the 
raw material for her industries, with the exception of iron and 
coal. And nearly all the raw material which Germany needs 
America possesses in abundance. 

Germany’s ability to pay for the import of that raw ma- 
terial.and to pay for these products of the American farm 
and of the American packing house was Always based upon 
the ability of the German people to transform the raw material 
into finished products. For instance, one ‘pound of ‘raw iron 
may cost very little, perhaps 2 cents, while the same iron When 
transformed into watch springs is worth many dollars. 


IS ‘SVEN A BETTER MARKET NOW 


However, since the peace of Versailles, Germany has lost 
one-ninth of its pre-war area, but this one-ninth produced one- 
fifth ot the German pre-war grain harvest. Thus Germany 
would be an even better market now for our agricultural 
products if Germany would have the money to buy, 

Then there is also this: The remaining agricultural soil 
of Germany has deteriorated for two reasons. Firstly, Ger- 
many has had no artificial fertilizer in almost 10 years. 
Secondly, she used up a great deal of German cattle during 
the war, and many million others were taken by the French 
after the peace of Versailles. Thus there is less manure, so 
that the German grain harvest has been reduced about 60 per 
cent of its former production for the lack of proper fertilizer. 

The production of milk is also one-third of prewar days, 
and butter and cheese have declined even more in proportion, 
so that Germany would be a most excellent market if Germany 
was in a position to buy. 

In short, Germany requires now the import of more food- 
stuffs than before the war, not only because she has lost some 
of her agricultural area but also because the remaining acreage 
produces less. 

ABOUT TWENTY MILLIONS WOULD HAVE TO DIE 


The deficit of the German trade balance of 1022 amounted to 
2,000,000,000° gold marks and was even larger last ‘year. 

It would have been still greater, but the ‘forced undercon- 
sumption of food all over Germany and the starvation has kept 
the amount to that figure. But this underfeeding has cost the 
lives of hundreds of thousands. 

An anti-German writer, in the Review of Rerlews, declared a 
year ago, March, 1923, that if these conditions continue the 
German ‘people will no doubt decrease from 60,000,000 to 
40,000,000, which is about the number that the German soil can 
feed. The others will have to perish. 

IS THIS CONDITION AN ADVANTAGE TO AMERICA 


The question is now, apart from any considerations of hu- 
manity, Is such a condition advantageous to the rest of the 
world, and especially to America, and more particularly to the 
American farmer, cotton and wool producers, not to mention 
the operators of copper, zinc, and fron mines and oil wells, all 
of whom are suffering to-day because Germany can not buy? 

Millions in Germany are underfed, while the products of the 
American farms are rotting away because they can not be sold. 

And is it to the advantage of America that these conditions 
shall continue and that 20,000,000 -Germans shall die? I am 
asking this question as a plain business proposition, apart from 
any humane eonsideratians, 

HE REAL-RBASON FOR THE FALL OF THE GERMAN | MARK 


A great deal has been said about the depreciation of the 
mark, and the German Government was ‘accused of having will- 
fully brought about the downfall of its money. That is non- 
sense, of course. The-facts are as follows: 


: 
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In 1918 the total amount of German exports were 10,000,- 
000,000 gold marks, and the total of the imports were about 
11,000,000,000 gold marks. The difference was covered by the 
German capital working abroad, by the interest of German loans 
to foreign debtors, and by the profits of the German merchant 
marine. x 

As a result of the war all of the German capital invested 
abroad, with the exception of a small sum, was lost by con- 
fiscation. And the German merchant marine is now reduced to 
about one-third of its pre-war size. 

When the so-called peace was declared $1 was worth between 
80 and 40 marks. When the bankers’ conference in Paris, 
headed by Pierpont Morgan, during the summer of 1922, de- 
clared that a foreign loan to Germany was not advisable, the 
dollar was quoted at 2,000 marks. 

Still the Germans were trying to work out thelr destiny 
despite all these handicaps, Then the French broke into the 
Ruhr and jumped at the throat of German industry, so to 
speak, The working people went on a strike in the Ruhr dis- 
trict by a common and natural impulse and the Government 
in Berlin was compelled to help that passive resistance by print- 
ing paper marks, in which work the French Government “ as- 
sisted ” by obtaining plates and also printing marks. Thus the 
dollar, which went up to 40,000 shortly after the French broke 
into the Rubr, reached billions in marks a few months later. 
And then the mark was worth nothing, as I have learned from 
experience while I was traveling in Europe last summer. 


ONLY THE SOCIALISTS ARE TRYING TO RESTORE BUSINESS 


But America is not the only country suffering from the Ger- 
man chaos. There is unemployment in England. As late as 
last December there were still 1,257,000 men out of work in 
England, and England is paying “doles” to its unemployed 
to-day. The industrial fabric of the world is so closely inter- 
woyen that the deep injury done to Germany is naturally also 
felt in England, because next to the United States Germany 
was the best customer Great Britain had. 

Of course, there are signs of a return to sanity. And it is 
remarkable that although in this it is the interests of commerce 
and property that are in question, it seems to be the working 
class, and only the working class, that tries a solution. 

Loth in England and in France it is the labor parties—the 
socialist and the radical parties—that are trying for policies 
that will restore normalcy in Europe, and with it restore busi- 
ness. 

The Tories in England, and the Nationalists in France—and 
their so-called statesmen—haye resisted and are still resisting 
these sensible policies. 

AMERICAN POLITICIANS HAVE NO SENSE 


In our own country, where we have even two tory parties— 
the Republican and the Democratic—the results are even worse 
in that respect. 

If our Government had a grain of sense left we could have 
righted Europe a long time ago. We decided the World War 
in favor of the Allies. Without our interference it would have 
ended in a draw and to-day Europe would be working. We 
surely had no valid excuse to enter the murderous mess. And 
what is worse: Europe has been in a state of war as bad as 
the armed conflict ever since Germany laid down her arms on 
Noyember 11, 1918, on Wilson’s “ 14 points.” E 

Any thinking person would now say that it is our duty to 
help as best we can, especially since the hellish pact of Ver- 
sailles was largely the result not only of our interference, but 
of American workmanship. It was signed by an American 
President, Woodrow Wilson, even though it was rejected by 
the Senate. 

Nevertheless, nothing whatsoever is done by the Republican 
tories that rule our country to-day, nor is anything proposed by 
the Democratic tories that ruled us until 1920 and who are 
still powerful in our Congress. 


AMERICAN TORIES MORE FRENCH THAN FRENCHMEN 


It is true that one of our statesmen introduced a bill to donate 
$10,000,000 worth of food products, which bill passed the House. 
This would, of course, involve some tax on our Treasury, but 
it would mean less than 15 cents per head for the German 
people, It would help little or nothing. Besides, some of the 
leading tory statesmen in our Senate have declared that they 
will never permit the bill to get out of the committee. They 
are still willing to prove to the world that they are more im- 
perinlistie than the French imperialist and more anti-German 
than the French nationalist. Therefore, nothing will come of 
the $10,000,000 proposition. 


And then there is the Dawes plan. This is simply an attempt 
of the international bankers to enforce the impossible pact of 
Versailles, 

WHAT THB DAWES PLAN PROPOSES 


As we all know the bankrupt and starved German people are 
expected to pay some $35,000,000,000 which the Allies demand 
to begin with, because they have not set the total sum as yet— 
and this is more than thirty times as much as victorious Ger- 
many demanded of France in 1871. 

Now, neither does the Dawes plan fix the total amount 
Germany is to pay. It only decides the amount Germany must 
pay each year for the next five years. The Dawes commission 
does not say whether Germany is to pay that tribute for 100 
years or for 1,000 years. 

Furthermore, the plan provides that Germany must pay her 
reparations in goods—since the Allies have taken all the gold 
Germany possessed. 

But now the great question remains: How much goods can 
France and Belgium and England absorb without putting their 
own people out of work? 


TRYING TO ENSLAVE THE GERMAN PROFLE 


Moreover, only one-half of what the Germans are to pay is 
to be raised by taxation. The rest is a mortgage on the rail- 
roads and on all the private establishments, factories, mines, 
shops, and so forth, in Germany. ‘These the French can sell to 
the highest bidder, to the capitalists of their own country or 
to J. Pierpont Morgan, or to anyone else any time the Ger- 
mans fall behind. 

Evidently France is looking for some pretext to get hold 
of all the railroads, factories. and mines of Germany, and the 
Dawes commission is furnishing the pretext. 

And on top of it all, the Dawes plan does not set any date 
when Germany is supposed to have paid her debt. Now, the 
question is, How long will the German people be willing to 
work like the slaves in Egypt or the slaves in old Rome for their 
foreign masters? There will be only this difference, that the 
German Slaves will be permitted to stay in their own country. 
According to the Dawes plan, they will have to remain in 
slavery forever. 


MOST DEVILISH PLAN OF STRIPPING A NATION 


All of which proves it the most thoroughgoing and most 
devilish plan of stripping a nation that has ever been con- 
cocted in the history of the world. 

Should the German Government and the German Reichstag 
accept this plan, they would only do so under compulsion, be- 
cause the nation is starving and the French bayonets are at 
the people’s throats. They would only accept it with the hope 
that something will happen in the future that will show Ger- 
many the way out. 

WHAT MACDONALD FEARS 


And this latter hope is evidently also in the mind of J. Ram- 
say MacDonald, Premier of England. He sees no way of being 
able to coerce France, which, if it so desired, could lay waste 
to London, Liverpool, and Manchester, and any other English 
city, within three days, as tle matter now stands. France pos- 
sane to-day the largest and best equipped aerial fleet in the 
world. 

WOULD BE FIRST STEP TO ENSLAVE ENGLISH WORKERS 


On the other hand, Premier MacDonald, like every other 
sensible man, must be aware that if he permits the French 
capitalists to enslave 60,000,000 human heings—white human 
beings and highly intelligent and efficient human beings—in 
that manner that this would be the first step for enslaving 
the working class of England and even of France within a 
short time. A most terrifie and bloody revolution, such as the 
world has never seen before, would sooner or later follow, and 
this may wipe out the white race in Europe. 

Now, this is an appalling situation. It is a danger which is 
not only facing Europe, of which Germany is a vital part, 
but our entire civilization. 


AMERICA IS PAYING PENALTY EVEN NOW 


Moreover, the American farmer is even now paying for that 
criminal cruelty, which is as foolish as it is inhuman. The 
foreign market is a very serious question for him. He must 
be told that the only way to restore his market is to restore 
Germany. 

We must not forget that the Germans are a highly organ- 
ized, industrious people. who will work gladly and work hard 
if given n chance. But what they need is not only food; 
they need also raw material for their industries. 
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I am satisfied that tbe situation in Europe can be relieved 
üt once and that our agricultural depression can be ended 
and trade between the producers and the manufacturers in the 
United States on the one hand and the people of Germany on 
the other revived if we put Germany into a position to help 
herself, 

MY REVOLVING CREDIT BILL 

That is the purpose of my bill introduced Deeember 17, 
1923. It proposes to establish a revolving guaranty fund not 
to exceed $1,000,000,000 of credit in food and raw material 
without the outlay of actual money. In other words, it will 
permit the use of our credit for the revival of German in- 
dustry. 

And if this proposition is carried out it will cost our Govern- 
ment nothing, or-next to nothing. 

It will give Germany the means with which to put her people 
to work and lay the foundation for a new prosperity. And it 
will help our farmers, our cotton growers, our meat producers, 
and all those who have copper, iron, and other metals to sell. 

And the bill is so written that our Government is absolutely 
safeguarded and secnred against any possible loss. We not 
only have a first lien upon the finished product into the manu- 
facture of which such raw materials have entered but also 
upon the factories and shops that have accepted the material, 

If this bill is adopted by Congress it will mean that a credit 
of a billion dollars can be paid for and turned over three times 
annually, Thus during the five years’ term which the measure 
provides for, this would be equivalent to a credit of $15,000,- 
000,000. And that is why it is called a revolving guaranty fund. 


WILL HELP ALL BRANCHES OF AGRICULTURE 


Tt would mean business which our farmers and manufacturers 
would be gettting without entailing any funds of the United 
States. The expense would be borne by charging one-half of 
1 per cent to all the German manufacturers and cooperative 
societies that would make use of it. Anybody must see what 
an immense advantage this plan would bring not only to the 
wheat and cotton growers but also to the dairy farmers, espe- 
cially those producing cheese, butter, and other milk products 
in America. 

Tt is unnecessary to say how much the dealers in cattle, hogs, 
and meats would be helped thereby. 

This act would not only revive Germany but all of Europe. 
Its effect would also be felt very largely in Great Britain. It 
is an absolutely safe proposition. It involves no cash outlay. 
And it will be continuously under the supervision of our Goy- 
ernment. 

If adopted this measure will relieve the real cause of the 
troubles of the American farmer. It will restore the great 
market of Central Europe for American food products and 
American raw materials. 


USELESS TO EXPECT ANY HELP FROM THE “ GOLD DUST TWINS” 


In America as in Europe, however, it is absolutely useless to 
expect any kelp fer either the farmer or for the workingman 
in the cities, from the politicians of the capitalist organizations, 

The Republicans and the Democrats will do nothing to re- 
lieve the situation, exeept to introduce bills which obviously 
will not pass both Houses of Congress, or such as will only help 
the big fellows in the end. Our progressive politicians are also 
worse than useless, so long as they hang onto the coat tails 
of the old parties, because these progressives are simply assist- 
ing in the sham battle. 

No matter what beautiful phrases this or the other great 
progressive leader may use in order to get the votes of the 
“plain people,” the policy of both, and especially of the Re- 
publican Party, is invariably dictated by Wall Street and high 
pa The two old parties are the original “gold dust 
avs ” 

3 SOCIALIST PARTY STOOD UPRIGHT IN PEACE AND Wan 

The only party that has fearlessly and consistently stood for 
the common people in peace and in war is the Socialist Party. 
I am proud of the fact that the socialists were opposed to our 
entry into the World War. The world and our country would 
have been better off if America had stayed out. I am also proud 
of the other fact that many socialists stood persecutions and 
indictments without flinching, and thereby proved the faith 
that was in them. 

This is going to be a memorable campaign and more than one 
important issue will be decided at the election on November 4 
of this year. 

WISCONSIN KNOWS ITS SOCIALISTS 

And I say to the farmers and to the workingmen in the 

cities, if they want better conditions—if they want to prevent 


worse conditions—they must follow the example of their 
brothers in Germany, France, and England. Our workers and 
our farmers must elect socialists to represent them in State and 
in Nation—in the legislature and in the Congress. 

Wisconsin farmers and Wisconsin workingmen know from 
experience how the socialists served the people in the Common 
Council of Milwaukee, in the Legislature of Wisconsin, and 
also in the Congress of the United States. 

To. close: 

This World War and its consequences, from which we are 
still suffering, has proved that there is only one solution. 


DEEDS, NOT WORDS 


As a nation. we must do our business in such a manner that 
we benefit no one people at the expense of any other, 
business should be helpful to all, ourselves included. Our part 
must be to restore friendship and good will and hope, where 
there is now hatred and ill will and fear. 

Our tremendous economic power and political infiuence 
should be used to subdue the forces that make it impossible for 
Europe to return to normal conditions—that have kept the 
world in economic turmoil and misery since the war. 

Anl our people have a right to expect deeds, not words, from 
their leaders, representatives, and governors. 


REVISION OF VERSAILLES TREATY 


Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, truly the last Buropean war de- 
served the name of the “World War.” It was the greatest 
calamity—unquestionably so—that ever befell the white race. 

According to the best statistics obtainable the World War cost 
30,000,000 lives, and $400,000;000,000 in property. 

In order to give some idea of what this means, just let me 
illustrate it in the following way: 


HERE IS AN ESTIMATE OF THE COST OF WORLD WAR 


With that amount we could have built a $2,500 house and 
furnished this house with $1,000 worth of furniture and placed 
it on five acres of land worth 8100 an acre, and given all this to 
each and every family in the United States of America, Canada, 
Australia, England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, France, Belgium, 
Germany, and Russia. 

After doing this there would be enough money left to give 
each city of 200,000 inhabitants and over in all the countries 
named a $5,000,000 library, a $5,000,000 hospital, and a $10,- 
000,000 university. A 

And then out of the balance we could still have sufficient 
money to set aside a sum at 5 per cent interest which would 
pay for all time to come a $1,000 yearly salary for each of an 
army of 125,000 teachers and, in addition to this, to pay the 
same salary to each of an army of 125,000 nurses. 


AND ENOUGH WOULD BR LEFT 


And, after having done all this, we could still have Sine. left 
out of our $400,000,000,000 to buy up all of France and Bel- 
gium and everything of value that France and Belgium pos- 
sess; that is, every French and Belgian farm, home, factery, 
church, railroad, street car—in fact, everything of value in 
those two eountries. 

For it must be remembered that the total valuation of France 
in 1914—according to French official figures—was $62,000,000,- 
000; the total of Belgium—acecording to Belgian official fig- 
ures—was in the neighborhood of $12,000,000,000. This means 
a total valuation of the two countries in 1914 of less than 
$75,000,000,000. 


THE PRICE WE PAID 


In other words, the price which the leaders and statesmen of 
the Entente, including the “statesmen” of the United States, 
made the people of the world pay for the victory over Germany 
was equal to the value of five such countries like France plus 
fiye such countries like Belgium. 

And all this was done in order “to make the world safe“ for 
Pierpont Morgan's democracy,“ to preserve Great Britain's 
preponderance in the world's trade, and to make France the 
foremost military power in the world—more formidable than 
any ever known in the world’s history. 


THE HUNGER BLOCKADE AFTER THE WAR 


The most cruel part of the World War was not the ordeal 
of battle, nor the want which the German people especially 
had to suffer during the fighting, because they were surrounded 
by an iron ring—the most cruel part was the hunger blockade 
after the war, for six months after the armistice had been 


signed. And in that blockade not only Great Britain, but also 


the United States took part, 


Our 
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Hundreds of thousands of Germauns—mainly old people, 
women, and children—perished. This was one of the most das- 
tardly and cruel acts of the Wilson administration. And it 
was accomplished after Germany had laid down her arms on 
the so-called 14 points which were never even mentioned at the 
peuce negotiations at Versailles. 


WHAT THE “PEACE” OF VERSAILLES MEANS 


The peace of Versailles! Our Government helped to frame it 
and Woodrow Wilson signed it, although the Senate rejected it. 

This peace of Versailles divided up fifteen millions of Ger- 
mans among the hostile neighbors like sheep to be slaughtered. 
Central Europe was Balkauized. A number of new countries 
were founded, all of them satellites of France, each of them a 
a big standing army organized and led by Frenchmen. 

The peace of Versailles helped to build up a monster Franken- 
stein in militaristic France and smaller Frankensteins of the 
same kind in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania. 

On the other hand, a nation which 10 years ago was the 
foremost in the world in power, civilization, learning, art, and 
commerce, has to-day become a beggar folk, willing to accept 
alms of a few million dollars with which to buy condensed milk 
to keep rickety children from death. 


GREAT BRITAIN ONE OF THB “ VICTORS” 


As far as the victors are concerned, there is Great Britain, 
even with J. Ramsay MacDonald as Premier, standing around 
with hat in hand, timidly, almost tremblingly, because England 
is afraid of the French aerial fleet. 

There are millions of unemployed in England. France, how- 
ever, up to the present day is not willing to permit Europe to 
become peaceful again. France is still keeping an army in the 
German Ruhr, sucking the lifeblood of industrial Germany. 
And although England is largely depending on German trade, 
England is helpless. 


PRANCE HAS MONEY TO ESTABLISH A MILITARY DESPOTISM 


Then there is France, which apparently drew the grund prize 
of this war. The fact is that France is maintaining the greatest 
standing army ever known, numbering about 770,000 men, and 
is supporting the most elaborate and costly military apparatus 
in history out of sheer cowardice. It keeps 150,000 men in the 
Ruhr alone. 

Not only is France maintaining its own costly military estab- 
lishment, but during the past year she has loaned 450,000,000 
franes to Poland, 100,000,000 francs to Rumania, 800,000,000 
francs to Yugoslavia, and 500,000,000 francs to Czechoslovakia 
for the purpose of maintaining their armies and military estab- 
lishments to assist French aggression whenever France so 
desires, 

FRANCE HAS NO MONEY TO PAY DEBTS 

And while France has been doing all this, she has never shown 
the slightest disposition to pay any part of her debt to the 
United States—either the principal or the interest—which now 
amounts to about $4,000,000,000. In fact leading politicians in 
France cynically admit that France will try to evade any and 
all payments. 

There can be no question but that the American people are 
more heavily. burdened with taxes to-day than any other civi- 
lized nation with the exception of Great Britain. We are over- 
burdened because we must not only meet the expenses of our 
Government but help to carry the burdens of some European 
countries, notably France. 

Yet France as a government is nearer bankruptcy than any 
other country in Europe except Germany, although the French 
people just now are the lowest taxed of any. And France will 
collapse within five years and will go up in smoke, blood, and 
communism, unless France changes her course entirely. 

UNITED STATES GAINED 80,000 NEW MILLIONAIRES AND 200,000 CRIPPLES 


And there is the United States. We presumably entered this 
war because babies’ fingers were cut off in Belgium, and to 
abolish militarism in the world. This war cost us $40,000,- 
000.000 and 123,000 lives, and there were many more that died 
from the“ flu,“ which was the direct result of the war. 

We got out of this war 30,000 new millionaires and more than 
200,000 cripples. Also, the well-earned hatred of almost every 
nation on earth because we had no good reason to enter the 
bloodshed, and no excuse to sneak away after we had helped in 
framing the hellish pact of Versailles, 


WAR PROPAGANDA MOST EFFICIENT IN AMERICA 


The World War was based on a million lies. 

This is admitted to-day not only by neutral statesmen and 
historians, but also by most of the leading statesmen of the 
World War itself—by Englishmen, Russians, Italians, 


The only country where a dense cloud of ignorance still befogs 
the minds of the people is the United States of America. 

Here we are still suffering from the war propaganda—a propa- 
ganda which probably was more thorough in our country thun 
any other country on God's earth, partly for the reason that 
more money was spent for that propaganda in this country than 
in any other, partly becanse the same influences which control 
the newspapers in this country also control the schools, 
churches, theaters, movie houses, and all other means of com- 
munication, expression, and publicity, and partly because our 
people know less about European affairs than do the Europeans. 


ENGLISH PROPAGANDA NOW TAKEN OVER BY FRANCE 


Great Britain especially had conducted the propaganda for 
ler Own case in this country for more than 25 years before the 
World War. This propaganda was intensified as the World War 
grew near. Since the so-called peace of Versailles the entire 
muchinery to spread lies, seems to have been taken over by the 
French Government. 

Thus there are some people in America still believing that 
this was a war “to make the world safe for democracy,” or a 
war “ for liberty,” or a “ war to abolish militarism,” or a “ war 
to protect little Belgium.“ . 

And speaking about Belgium, I want to quote Francisco Nitti, 
nee Prime Minister during the World War: 

e says: 


THAT STORY ABOUT THE “POOR LITTLE BELGIAN CHILDREN “ 


To bring the truth of the present European crisis home to the world, 
it is necessary to destroy again and again the vicious legends created by 
war propaganda. During the war France, in common with other allies, 
including our own Government in Italy, circulated the most absurd 
inventions to arouse the fighting spirit of our people. The cruelties 
attributed to the Germans were such as to curdle our blood. We heard 
the story of poor little Belgian children whose hands were cut off by 
the Huns. 

After the war a rich Anrerican who was deeply touched by the 
French propaganda sent an emissary to Belgium with the intention-of 
providing a livelihood for the children whose poor little hands had 
been cut off, He was unable to discover one. 

Mr, Lloyd-George and myself, when at the head of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, carried on extensive investigations as to the truth of these 
horrible accusations, some of which, at least, were told specifically as 
to names and places. Every case investigated proved to be a myth. 

The source of this ghastly falsehood was strange, indeed. 

When Belgium occupied the Congo she wished to terrify the negro 
population. To accomplish her end she committed a few acts of terrific 
cruelty. Grown men and children had their hands and feet cut off. 
This circumstance was proved by official documents. It gave rise at 
that.time to severe protests in the American and European press. 

During the war the Germans were accused by certain American, 
English, French, and Italian people of those very deeds of which a few 
Belgian commanders had actually been guilty on the Congo 10 years 
earlier, 

LIH ABOUT GERMAN WAR GUILT GRHATEST OF ALL 


But the greatest lie of all of them—the lle which lies at the 
bottom of all present troubles in the world—is the lie that 
Germany was the sole cause of the World War, because the 
hellish peace of Versailles rests upon it. 

Without that lie the pact of Versailles can not exist. 

This is the position which both Poincare and Lloyd-George 
have repeatedly taken. 


PACT OF VERSAILLES RESTS ON HORRIBLE LIM 


On December 27, 1920, Poincare declared in Le Temps that 
the fact of Germany’s guilt was the legal basis for the Ver- 
sailles and Paris decisions. On July 7, 1922, Poincare again 
declared that the peace of Versailles was not based on Ger- 
many’s defeat but upon Germany's responsibility for the war. 

Still worse, that mountebank, Lloyd-George, stated on March 
8, 1921, to the German minister, Simons: 


For the Allies the responsibility of Germany Is the decisive factor; 
it is the foundation on which the treaty of peace has been reared, 
If recognition of this fact be refused or regarded as invalid, the treaty 
itself falls. 


And even our “ statesman,’ Hughes, has insisted that preced- 
ing any negotiations of peace with Germany—our treaty also 
must contain Germany's acceptance of section 231 of the Ver- 
sailles peace treaty, which reads: 


* © Germany acknowledges that she and her allies, being 


solely responsible for the war, they are likewise responsible for all 
losses and damages inflicted on the allied and associated govern- 
ments and their subjects in consequence of the war caused by the 
aggression of Germany and her allles. 
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But what is the truth? 

Soviet disclosures from the secret archives of the Russian 
foreign office, supplemented by some from the English foreign 
oflice and also by what had been found by the Germans in 
Belgium, proye that Germany, instead of having been more 
guilty than the other powers were in starting the World War, 
was much less guilty. 

WORLD SIMPLY DECEIVED 


All the world was systematically deceived and continues to 
be deceived by the capitalist press and by French propaganda. 
The fact is, Germany did not wish the war and did not pro- 
voke it. The vainglorious Kaiser and the egotistic and stupid 
ruling class of Germany simply permitted Germany to be 
pushed into the trap. 


HOW RUSSIA AND FRANCE PLANNED ATTACK 


Among the documents that have come to light are minutes 
of secret conferences in 1911, 1912, and 1913, in which the Rus- 
sian Czar was represented by General Gilinsky, chief of the 
general staff. and France by General Joffre and Minister of 
War Millerand. 

According to these minutes, plans for a joint attack by 
France und Russia were fully agreed upon. It was also pro- 
vided that at the first chance both France and Russia should 
immediately and simultaneously mobilize their forces and trans- 
port them to the frontier. It also provided that “ These forces 
shall begin complete action with the greatest dispatch so that 
Germany will bave to fight on two fronts at the same time.” 


LIES WERE PART OF WARFARB 


The publication of these documents also proves that it was a 
part of the policy of the French and Russian and British Gov- 
ernments to put the odium of the World War upon the German 
Goverment. 

The Russian foreign office even issued an Orange Book 
containing the official documents of the Russian Government 
pertaining to the war. Out of the 60 dispatches of the foreign 
vilice for the few days preceding the World War it appears 
that 50 were falsified by omissions and insertions, 

Senutor Roperr L. Owen, of Oklahoma, in a great speech on 
December, 18, 1923, proved from these documents, and from 
many others how the war was plotted by the Allies. He also 
mentioned the secret treaty made in 1916 between Russia and 
France for the division of Germany and Austria. 


“INNOCENT LITTLE BELGIUM ” 


And Great Britain was, of course, a party to all these agree- 
ments since 1903, and promised to cooperate in every respect. 

And so was Belgium, which had a military convention with 
both Great Britain and France. 

Belgium had put her armed forces at the disposal of the 
Entente as early as 1908—six years before the outbreak of 
the World War—although it was supposed to be a neutral 
country since 1839, according to the treaty which proved a 
“scrap of paper.” Thus“ innocent little Belgium“ had made a 
“scrap of paper” of the same treaty long before the German 
chancellor had coined the expression, 

THE “14 POINTS” WERE NOT EVEN MENTIONED 


But to return to the treaty of Versailles, It is based en- 
tirely on the war guilt of Germany. 

The fourteen points on which Germany laid down her arms 
were not even mentioned in Paris when the peace treaty was 
framed. 

GERMANY COMPELLED TO ASSUME WAR GUILT 


Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes, who studied the question of the 
Versailles treaty and of fixing the guilt of starting the war, 
Says: 

Germany oceupied the situation of a prisoner at the bar. And it 
was a case where the prosecution simply contented itself with the as- 
sumption of the guilt of the defendant. It was not required to furnish 
the proof. Germany was confronted with the alternative of signing 
the confession at once or having her territory invaded and occupied, 
with every probability that such an admission would ultimately be 
extorted from her. 


WHY WE HAVE CHAOS IN EUROPE 


And the results of that treaty of Versailles? 

The Allies, and especially France, took everything Germany 
possessed, not only in war material, machinery, and rolling 
stock, but also horses, cows, and so forth. The Reparations 
Commission established “ reparations” regardless of any prom- 
ises made in the armistice, and fixed no definite sum which 
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Germany is to pay. The Allies took all the German colonies, 
French officials took an active part in the Palatinate, promoting 
political disintegration of the German Republic. French troops 
marched into the Ruhr—the industrial heart of Germany— 
under the pretense that Germany had fallen beliind in her coal 
delivery, aithough Germany offered to buy the coal from Eng- 
land and deliver it to France, since the French had given the 
coal mines of Silesia to Poland. 

In short, Germany was ruined. 


NOT TO GET ON NER FERT 


The Reparations Commission has a priority claim on all 
business done in Germany. The Allies take a large percentage 
of all imports and exports. This would not permit Germany 
5 get on her feet, even without the French vampire act in tha 

uhr. 

All of Europe is kept in economie chaos. 

French militarism, unemployment in Great Britain, the dis- 
tress of our own agricultural population—these are some of 
the immediate and now existing results of the Versailles treaty. 


ANOTHER WAR MUST FOLLOW 


A general industrial crisis which will hit the United States 
hardest is impending as the next possible result of the treaty. 

And aboye all, the terms of this treaty are such that unless 
that treaty is entirely discarded a war even more destructive 
than the one from which we are trying to emerge must neces- 
sarily be the result. 

The United States is largely responsible for the situation. 
It was the United States, which had no good excuse for entering 
the war, as every thinking and informed person now admits, 
that really decided the war. Because of the responsibility, 
and also because the United States alone of all the nations 
possesses the necessary prestige and ability, the United States 
should take the initiative in calling an international conference 
to frame terms of peace that will take into consideration the 
working of economic laws. z 

We must have a peace that will not attempt to do what the 
Versailles treaty vainly attempts to do—to keep a nation of 
60,000,000 people who have given much to civilization and, if 
given a chance, will give much more—a nation in the heart of 
Europe, in a permanent state of slavery, and in a state of 
actual starvation. 

I PROPOSE AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE TO FIX WAR GUILT AND 
ia A PAIR SETTLEMENT 

Therefore I have introduced a resolution in the House of 
Representatives authorizing and requesting the President of the 
United States to call an international conference to meet in 
Washington, which is to appoint a commission of experts of 
neutral nations to examine the causes that brought about the 
World War and to publish such secret ddcuments as ure still 
being concealed in the archives of the allied governments. 
And also to bring about a settlement on the basis of no in- 
demnities, no forcible annexations, and upon the basis of the 
fourteen points in accordance with which the German people 
laid down their arms. 


REGAUGING OF DISTILLED SPIRITS 


Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
privileged report from the Committee on Ways and Means to 
accompany H. R. 9138, to authorize the discontinuance of the 
Seven-year regauge of distilled spirits in bonded warehouses, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Union Calendar. 


MOTHERS’ DAY 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting therein the 
beautiful Mothers“ Day message of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Howanrp], 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The message is as follows: 


THE YOICE 


I am the carnation. 

This is my day of days. 

To-day 1 speak to all the mothers, living near or living far. 

Mothers never die. Some are called away, but always they leave 
behind a part of themselves, and that living part builds for itself a 
home in the hearts of mothers’ children. 

To-day my address to living mothers is in the passion tone of red: 
to-day my address to mothers who have been called away is in the 
worshipful tone of white, 
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Living mothers will read my address to them in my passion color 
en the breasts of living sons and daughters. 

And who shall say te me that my worshipful address in white, 
softly and prayerfully rising, may not also be heard by mothers no 
longer in the earth zone? 

I do not surely know, but often I halfway believe, that the mothers 
who live away up there beyond the star line may be listening in at 
some angel radio station and happily hearing the message of love I 
am speaking this Mothers’ Day in tones of white from the breasts of 
multitudes of remembering sons and daughters, 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR EX-SERVICR MEN 


Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I present the 
following privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 275. 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 5209, to authorize an appropriation to enable the Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Burean to provide additional hospital 
facilities. That after general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by those favoring and opposing the bill, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall arise and 
report the bill to the House with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be considered on the bill and 
the amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I have an 
amendment. which I would like to submit, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Jouxson of South Dakota: At the end of line 
3, page 2, insert: Provided, That during the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, it shall be in order to consider an amendment 
proposing the construction of a hospital at Santa Monica, Calif.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I am not going 
to talk on the rule to any extent. I do not think there is any 
objection to it. I want to say a few words with reference to 
the proposed amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr.. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not rise to interrogate 
the gentleman upon the rule, bat upon the proposed amend- 
ment. I have no objection to that particular bill being eon- 
sidered, but it has been my understanding that there is great 
antagonism to the bill. I mean the California hospital bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not know of any oppo- 
sition to it. If there is any opposition, it will probably appear 
here now. 

Mr, ELLIOTT, 
in the committee hearing. 
not heard of it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Fennessee. Mr. Speaker, this matter was 
before the Committee on Rules, and I understood that the chair- 

man of the Committee on Rules, at the time it was presented 
and taken up in executive session, had some reasons why he 
thought it ought to be deferred. Has the gentleman from South 
Dakota conferred with the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
in respect to this particular amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules was called away immediately after the noon 
hour, after he had presented the rule on the preceding bill. I 
did confer with the majority leader, Mr. Loxeworrs, who had 
no objection, and also with other members of the Committee on 
Rules, who seemed to have no objection to the amendment. 
This amendment is not a committee amendment. I do not 
wunt to convey that impression to the House. It is simply a 
short cut to take care of a very distressing situation in the old 
soldiers’ home at Santa Monica. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
permit, in reply to the inquiry of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
I took this matter up with the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and he suggested that this procedure be followed which 
We are now folowing, This is the suggestion of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. xere]. I have been intimately ae- 
quainted with the proposed amendment and I do not know of 
any objection to it. 


I might say that no objection appeared to it 
If there is any objection to it I have 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. So far as I know, I have no 
objection to the legislation that is proposed in the amendment, 
and I want that distinctly understood; but I respectfully sub- 
mit that it is hardly a fair procedure—and I do not mean the 
gentleman means to be unfair—to come in now and make a 
bill in order which has been presented to the Committee on 
Rules, and which, to say the least, the committee has not acted 
upon, particularly under the circumstances that exist here at 
this time. I do not think gentlemen ought to insist upon that. 
I am willing to vote for a rule to let this California proposition 
be considered at any time. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. I mean at any time 
when it is expected it is going to come up, but I have advised 
gentlemen on this side of the House that the only matter com- 
ing up was this veterans’ hospital bill. I do not know that any 
of those whom I advised would have any objection to this 
matter, but I have so advised them, because that was my under- 
standing from the leader of the majority and from the bulletin 
posted. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have already offered it, 
and personally I have gotten myself into the position of com- 
mitting myself to the Santa Monica amendment. I recognize 
the situation of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman had notified 
me perhaps two hours earlier so that I could have advised 
Members on this side of the House as to what was coming up, 
it might have been different. I have adysied them that this 
veterans’ bill was the only thing, and my understanding was 
that all differences had been settled in respect to that and 
that there would be no trouble about it. Some gentlemen 
have left the Hall under those cireumstances, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I did not know it two 
hours ago myself or I would have taken it up with the gentle- 
man. If I had thought there was objection to it, of cou 
I would never have proposed it. J 

Mr. BULWINKL®. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr, BULWINKLE. The gentieman from California [Mr. 
Freprericks] discussed this matter with several of the ex- 
service men last week, and we agreed that this matter should 
be taken up and the Director of the Veterans” Burean should 
be heard on it, but we were not willing to take it up unless the 
director approved it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. This was a conference 
of service men with the gentleman and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. FREDERICKS]. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Saturday a week ago. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Mr. Speaker, I remember the confer- 
ence very distinctly, and I stated there at that time that this 
was the course I thought I ought to pursue. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I will say to the gentleman that I had 
to leave the room and possibly did not hear that. 

Mr. FREDERICKS, I stated to the gentleman that the situ- 
ation at Santa Monica was so distressful, that the suffering 
Was so great, that the hardships being imposed on the men at 
the hospital were so great and so serious that I felt it my duty 
to attempt to get this bill before the House as an amendment to 
this bill. Probably that was after the gentleman left. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That may be true. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. I thought I talked to everybody. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That may be true as to the gentleman 
expecting to get this placed as an amendment on the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My colleague just stepped ont of the 
hak. If I knew which gentleman F ought to request permis- 
sion to address, I would; but I do not 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Win the gentleman from South Dakota 
yield? ` 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Before yielding to the gen- 
tleman from New York, it is very clear that the presenting of 
this amendment at this time places the minority leader in 
rather an embarrassing situation. I know nothing can be 
done on this bill to-day unless it is done by unanimous consent; 
and it is my judgment that perhaps it would be better not to 
insist upon this amendment at this time, because it would pos- 
sibly jeopardize the passage of the entire measure, and, If nec- 
essary, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw tle amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a right to withdraw the 
amendment without unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course I 
would like to say this before the gentleman withdraws his 
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amendment: That in reference to placing me in an embarrass- 
ing situation, it does net put me personally in an embarrassing 
situation. I have stated my own personal willingness to vote 
for a rule to consider this proposition, but that has not been 
put to a vote in the Committee on Rules. I do not know 
whether my colleagues on this side on the Committee on Rules 
are favorable to it or not. It is not right to offer before the 
House a preposition here that has not been considered at all 
Ro far as the Committee on Rules is concerned; but I am will- 
ing to take my share of the responsibility, but I do not want 
the whole proposition unloaded on me about it. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Mr, Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
not insist. ‘This is a matter of such tremendous. importance 
that I nm sure that when it is fully discussed that the matter 
ean be made so plain to the gentlemen on all sides that they 
will agree that te delay this matter at this time now and go 
and ask for a rule and put it off wonld jeopardize its passage 
nt this session of the Congress and it would cause untold suffer- 
ing ta people whom we do not want to suffer and who have 
suffered enough. 

Mr. BULWINKLE, Is this a Veterans’ Bureau hospital? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. No; this is a hospital of the veterans 
of all wars mingled, It is for the veterans of all wars. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Has the Director of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau recommended it? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
uns recommended it. f 

Mr. BULWINKLE, Mave there been any hearings before the 
committee? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Yes; and I am glad I have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining that to the gentleman. This matter was 
fully heard before the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau was there, and 
he was heard fully on the matter, and he advocated it, The 
president of the Soldiers’ Home Boards of the entire United 
Stites was sent for from Dayton, Ohio, and he came before 
that committee and testified very extensively on the matter. 
There were several others who had intimate personal knowl- 
edge of this who appeared before the committee. The com- 
mittee heard that testimony, and, having heard it, the com- 
mittee reported it out with the recommendation that it do pass. 
I would not think for a moment of advocating a matter of this 
kind unless it was fully heard and digested by the committee. 

Mr. BULWINKLE, I am going to ask the gentleman not to 
take It up this afternoon. 

Mr. .RANKIN. Will the gentleman yicid? I was in the 
Veterans’ Committee the other day when the gentleman from 
Cùlifornia appeared. there. 

It is my understanding that the gentleman from California, it T 
remember correctly, proposed to bring this matter up elther 
under suspension of the rules or under unanjmous consent. 
Now, there was nothing said about trying to slip this bill in 
on a rule, and I submit that it is unjust to talk about putting 
the minority leader in an embarrassing position by attempting 
to bring it up in this way. Of course, it is no embarrassment 
to the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. Garrerr]. He is not 
responsible. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, the truth about 
it is that not a word has been said about the consideration of 
this matter at all, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
reguiar order. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JOHN- 
Som] has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
the amendment. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, if this rule is adopted, will it be 
in order to offer an amendment to provide for an additional 
hospital or school for blinded soldiers? A gentleman has in 
mind the offering of an amendment providing for $300,000 to 
build a school for blinded yeterans at Evergreen, a fireproof 
building. I would like to know if that would be in order under 
the rules before the rule is adopted. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Is that a hospital? 

The SPEAKER. It might depend on the form of the amend- 
ment. The Cliair is not prepared to rule on that. It would 
not be for the Chair to rule on it. It would be for the Chair- 
wan of the Committee of the Whole to rule on it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Would the Chair care to express an 
opinion? Under this rule there might be involved au amend- 
ment to construct a hospital, although this bill mentions uo 
hospital or any particular project. 

The SPEAKER. The Ohair does not think it would be proper 
to answer that question, because that question will be for the 
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Chairman of the Committee of the Whole to decide, The Ohalr 
has no right to undertake to decide it. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPHAKER, The regular order is demanded. The gen- 
tleman from South Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I was on the floor 
quite a while before to-day. About 40 years ago I began search- 
ing for that which was lost, and sometimes it gets away. 
[Laughter.] Twenty-nine minutes ago I raised the point of no 
quorum. I would like to know where that got lost. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER, The Chair has not heard the point of no 
quorum raised. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I hope the gentleman from 
Nebraska will not raise that point. This hospital bill is of the 
greatest importance to the veterans of the country, 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I will let it go for 29 minutes 
more, 

Mr, LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr, LANHAM. As I understood the reading of the resolu- 
tion, the word “ordered ” was not read in connection with the 
previous question. It should rend, The previous question shall 
be considered as ordered.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. . They were inserted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
objection to this rule, so far as I have been able to determine, 
in the House. Every Member of the House is familiar with 
what the bill does. They know the measnre is simply one to 
appropriate $6,500,000 for the completion of the hospital-bullding 
program. Unless some gentleman desires to discuss the rule, I 
shall move the previous question. 

Mr, DYER, Mr, Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. McKENZIE, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIB. I desire to ask the gentleman from South 
Dakota whether there is anything in this bill to indicate in any 
Way when these hospltnis will be completed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Nothing that I know of. 

Mr. McKENZIE. ‘Chen have we any assurance that the 
soldiers of the World War will live long enough to get into 
them? [Laugliter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not know. 
been yery slow in building heretofore. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The resolution provides for the time of 
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debate. Has any arraugement been made as to who shall von- 
trol the time? 

Mr. CLANCY, Mr. Speaker, I suggest the point of no 
quorum. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
point for a moment? 

Mr. CLANCY. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. There are a number of us who want to go to the 
ball game this afternoon. Will the gentleman withdraw it, so 
that we can arrange matters immediately? 

Mr. CLANCY, I withdraw it. I am for this Dill and wish 
to liberalize it. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks on the vocational rehabilitation 
bin, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

HOSPITALIZATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I will move 
the previous question. There is one umendment to the rule 
that has been brought to my attention, to which attention. I 
think, ought to be called. On line 1 of page 2 of the resolution, 
after the word “ considered,” insert the words ‘as ordered.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered be Mr. JomNxsox of South Dakota: Page 2. Mne 1, 
after the word “ considered,” josert the words “as ordered.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the smend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
previous question on the rule, 


Mr. Speaker, I move the 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeured to havedt. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SUPAKRER. A division is demanded. 

Mhie House divided; and there were—gyes 101, noes 0. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Spenker, I muke the (point of order that 
there is no quoram present, 

The SPEAKER, Mhe gentleman from Arkansas ‘mikes the 
point of order that there is no quorum., 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
oid that forza moment? 

Mr. WINGO. Ves. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would be rather louth to ask for a 
quorum, yet this is on important bill. However, it must ‘be 
understeed that this bill will not be called up on Tuesday. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman that this 
bill will not be taken up next Tuesday, because an undertsand- 
ing has been reached as to other resolutions. 

Mr. WINGO, My plain object was to force an automatic call 
of the House, unless a unanimons-consent agreement could be 
reached. I do not know of a single proposal that is going to be 
mude syhich I would not be in favor of; but I know there are 
guing to be a large number of men away who would not go 
aWay—a good many of them—if they thought there were going 
to be u lot of amendments offered thut Lave not been considered 
by any committee, There is no objection, I tnke it, to the 
passage of the bill as it Is; that is, those things whieh have 
been considered. ‘There may be some amendments offered 
whieh have been considered, but it is not fair to spring some 
new proposals this afternoon. That would not be fair to those 
who are already away and those who intend to be away. It 
would not be fair to have them sprung in their absence. 

Now, if the gentleman in charge of the bill can give some 
assurance—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘Would the gentleman objeet to pass- 
dng the bill as it stands without any amendment? 

Mr. WINGO. As far as I am advised. ‘yes. I have not 
rend the bill, but I have talked with those who have, I do 
not know of anyone who is not in favor of the hill, and I 
do not know of a single proposed amendment that I would 
oppose, That is not tho question. And it was not en that 
theory that I made the point of order, but it was on the theory 
that it is not fair on late Saturday afternoon, with a lot of 
Members absent, to bring in something that has not been 
considered by any committee. That is my only point. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Les. 

Mr. FISH. I do not know whether there are any other 
amendments. I only know of one amendment that will be 
proposed and that is to provide a school for the blind at 
Iovergreen. We have a lot of wooden buildings there now, and 
I know the gentleman from Arkansas, and every other Member 
of the House, would feel some responsibility if those wooden 
er were burned overnight with a loss of some of the blind 
soldiers. 

Mr. WINGO. In that connection there is a matter which 1 
could bring in if I had any thought of pinying politics. Years 
ago the State of Arkansas gave the Federal Government 100 
neres at a point which the experts on tuberculosis, headed by 
Doctor White, frankly admit is, by experience, the most ideal 
location in the United States for a tuberculosis hospital. My 
people are getting mighty tired of having tubereular service men 
taken to other climates that are poorer when the United States 
Government by the expenditure of a few thousand dollars— 
to match the same kind of system the State has on that moun- 
tuin—could save the lives of tubercular soldiers in ‘that sec- 
tion, If 1 were playing politics I would come in and offer it 
us a part of this bill, but 1 know it would be defeated, and 1 
do not play politics with the service men. I make my fight 
to secure relief for them in the committee in a practical way. 
As I say, if I were playing politics I would offer that ns an 
amendment, but I will not play politics with the sufferings of 
the service men, as some Members may be doing, 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WINGO. Les. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman must realize that we can not get 
appropriations for a school for the blind. It is not in my dis- 
trict at all. 

Mr. WINGO. Has the gentleman's proposition been consid- 
cred by the committee? 

Mr. FISH. It has not, and that is the reason 


Mr. WINGO. J will nat object to nuy amendment being 
offered which has been considered favornbly by some committee 
of the House. I do not objet to that. 


Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the:gentieman withheld that for a 
moment? 

Mr, RANKIN. I win withhold it: 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I simply want to make this statement: 
In euse the point of no qugrum is pressed, I shall not ask for 
u calliof the House but I shall move to adjourn ; but it must be 
understood that this blll will nat be considered on next Tus 
day, because un arrangement hus been made that we take up 
other resolutions, 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Spedker, I demand the regulur order. 

Mr. POU. It eould be passed in 30 minutes, could it not? 

Mr. WINGO. I think the gentlemun from Ohio makes an 
unfair statement. I have been very frank as to the motive 1 
huve, and to suy that this bill enn net he passed unless we pass 


dt this after nom, I contend. is an unfair statement, because it 


can easily be passed next Monday when a quormu is present. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Spenker, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The SPHARER. The gentieman Will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Have we not just adopted a reslution 
müklug this "bill in order? 

The SPEAKER. It has not been adopted. 

Mr. WINGO. Not yet, ‘Possibly the gentleman did not in- 
tend it, but the plain inference in the Recogp is thut if we 
insist upon un orderly consideration of this bill this afternoon, 
it means the death of the bill, which is not accurate. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Na; 1 did not say that. I simply 
saitl— 

Mr. WINGO. Tf I:can get the assurance there will be noth- 
ing offered this afternoon that has not been considered by a 
committee of this House und a committee of the House ap- 
proved It. I would not care, so fur us I um personally concerned, 
to even muke a point of order against it; but I do object to 
riders being put on this bill late Saturday afternoon thut have 
never hud the consideration of uny committee. 

The SPEAKER. Why does not the gentleman ask unanimous 
consent? 

Mr. WINGO. I Will tell you what I Will do, If we enn do it 
informally. Maybe we run reach an agreement. I ask unani- 
mous consent that in the consideration of this bill under the 
rule no amendment carrying a concrete proposition shall he 
offered unless it be some proposition that has been pace by 
a reguiar legislative committee. of the Hoe. 

Mr. FISH. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WINGO. The regular order is to call the roll. 

Mr. LONGWORTEL Mr. Speaker, I ask ainanimous: consent 
that it shall be in order to consider this bill on Monday, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Jobject to that. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now ailjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (ut 2 o’¢lock and 57 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, in pursunnce to the order 
previously made, until to-morrow, Sunday, May 11, 1924, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ‘ETC. 


468. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
ihe President of the United States, transmitting deficiency 
estimates of appropriations for the Post Offiee Department for 
the fiscul year 1923 and prior fiscal years, amounting to $173,- 
581.41, and supplemental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, amounting to 80,002, 888.00, 
in all 86.26, 400.01 (H. Doc. No. 271), was taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tious and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clanse 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GREBEN of Towa: Committee on Ways and ‘Means. II. R. 
9138. A bill to authorize the discontinuance ‘of the seven-year 
reguuge of distilled spirits in bonded warehouses, and for 
other purposes; Without, amendment (Rept. No. 701). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Committee on Insular Affairs. II. R. 8856. 
A bill to enable the people of the Philippine Islands to adopt 
a constitution and form a government for the Philippine Islands 
and to provide for the future political status of the same; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 709). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on Irrigation and; Reclamation. 
S. J. Res 114. A joint; resolution, authorizing: an investigation: 
of, the proposed Casper-Alcoya irrigation. project, Natrona, 
County, Wyo: ;; with amendments (Rept.. No. 699). Referred. 
to the Committee of the Whole House on, the state: of the 
Union, 

Mr, REECE :: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7269). A 
bill to authorize and direct the Secretary of War 3 
certain materials, machinery, and equipment to the Department 
of. Agriculture; with amendments (Rept. No. 700). Referred) 
to) the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATH BILLS, AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims: S. 248; An act 
for the relief of Frank Vumbaca; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 702), Referred: to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr: EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 709. An act for 
the relief of the Commercial Pacific Cable Co,; with an amend- 
ment (Rept.. No. 703), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHIEL: Committee on Claims. S. 1941. An act 
for the relief of Ezra S. Pond; without amendment (Rept. No. 
704). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1333. A 
bill for the relief of Joseph P. Ryan; with an amendment 
amie No. 705). Referred: to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse: 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4280. A bill 
for the relief of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of North- 
ampton,. Mass; without amendment (Rept. No. 706). Referred 
to the: Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FREDERICKS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3046, A 
bill, for the relief of J. W. Cook; with an amendment (Rept. 
No: 707), Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims, H. R. 5638. A bill 
for the relief of David C. Van Voorhis (Rept. No, 708). Laid 
on the table. 


PUBLIC. BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS: 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 9157) for the purchase 
of the Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9158) to appropriate the 
sum of! $25,000 out of the United States Treasury to lay and 
construct a substantial concrete hard-surface pavement for à 
distance of two blocks through the United States Government 
property, and adjacent to the national cemetery in the city of 
Fayetteville, Ark.; to the Committee on Appropriations, - 

By Mr ACKERMAN: A bilb (H. R. 9159) to amend: the 
tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9160) authoriz- 
ing certain Indian tribes and bands, or any of them, residing 
in the State of Washington to submit to the Court of Claims 
certain claims growing out of treaties and! otherwise; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs: 

By Mr. RUBBY: A bill (H. R. 9161) to prohibit the carrying 
by the mails of the United States of any pistol or revolver; or 
any newspaper, circular, pamphlet, or publication containing: 
any advertisement for the sale of any pistol or revolver, and 
to provide penalties; to the Committee on the Post Office: and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 9162) to amend section 128 
of the Judicial Code, relating to appeals in admiralty cases; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 260) author- 
izing expenditure of the Fort Peck 4 per cent fund now stand- 
ing to the credit of the Fort Peck Indians of Montana in the 
Treasury of the United States; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
261) accepting the invitation of the Government of Spain to 
participate in an international exposition to be held at Seville, 
Spain, in 1927; to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expo- 
sitions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: Resolution (H. Res. 308) 
providing for the consideration of S. 2797, to authorize the pay- 


ment of claims under the provisions: of the so-called war min- 


erals relief aet; to the Committee on Rules: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Memorial of the- Legislature of the State 
of Rhode Island, favoring: the passage of H: H. 1, relating: to 
the crime of lynching;:to-the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Memoriali of the Leg: 
islature of the State of Rhode Island, indorsing the passage 50 
Congress of House bill 1, relating to the erime of lynching; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. Rt 9163) granting a pension 
to Alvin E. Owen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill, (H. R. 9164) granting a pension to M. L. Ralston ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9165), granting a pension to John Brown; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 9166) granting a pen- 
sion to Amanda N. Beal; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9167) granting a pension to Lowell G. 
Fuller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9168) for the relief of Robert Abernathy ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9160) for the relief of Charles H. Lenton, 
alias Charles Seelos; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REECH: A bill (H. R. 9170) for the relief of George 
B. Robinson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 9171) granting a pension to 
Charlotte: Tyndall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 9172) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Giffin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred: as follows: 

2720. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of General’ 
M. Emmet Urell Camp, No. 9, Department of the District of 
Columbia, United! Spanish War Veterans, urging Congress to 
pass over the veto of the President the Bursum bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2721. Also (by request), petition. of the Community Coun- 
cils of the City of New York, N. X., urging: that a: congres- 
sional committee: be appointed to investigate the matter of 
telephone rates. and service in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2722. Also (by request), petition. of General Nelson &. Miles 
Camp; No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans; Department of the 
District of Columbia, urging Congress to pass the Bursum bill 
over the veto of the President; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2723. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of New Mexico Bar Asso- 
ciation, E. R. Wright, president. opposing: the passage of Sen- 
ate bill 624 and House bill 3260; to the: Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2724. By Mr. THOMSON: Petition of the county commis- 
sioners of Fulton County, Ohio; urging the passage of House 
bill 8978, a bill to amend the Federal highway act; to the 
Committee on Roads. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sunpay, May II, 1924 


The House met at 11 o'cloelk a. m., and was: called to order 
by Mr. Lazano us Speaker pro tempore. 

Rev. Franklin J. Winter, assistant minister First Congrega- 
tional Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


We invoke Thy sacred presence, O God our Father, as we are 
met to-day in this Hall of Congress to give voice to our esteem 
and respect for one who) was once our friend and colleague here, 
Wilt Thou be the inspiration and guide of the thouglit through- 
out this memorial service? 

Bless all those who were near and dear to our departed 
brother. 

Be gracious unto these fellow Representatives of his. Grant 
that every recollection of him shall be tenrpered with Kindness 
and charity and shall bring pleasant memories to them. 

Muy all that was good and noble, all that was honest and 
true, in his character be a constant example to chem. 
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As Thou dost teach lessons of sincerity and integrity through 
the lives of exemplary men and women, help us always to see 
the best in our brothers and sisters, and may that best be ever 
before us, encouraging us to worthy motives in living. 

And to Thee we shall give the praise and thanksgiving for- 
evermore. Amen. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of yesterday will be deferred. 
There was no objection. 


ADDRESSES ON THE LATE HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the order 
of the day. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On motion of Mr. Lazaro, by unanimous consent 

Ordered, That Sunday, May 11, 1924, at 11 o'clock a. m., be set aside 
for memorial addresses on the life, character, and public services of 
Hon. H. GARLAND DUPRÉ, late a Representative from the State of 
Louisiana. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
offer the following resolution. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 309 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon, II. Gar- 
LAXp Dorng, late a Member of this House from the State of Louisi- 
ana, 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, 
the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned, 

Resolved, That Members be permitted to extend their remarks in 
the Recorp on the life, character, and public services of the de- 
ceased. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family ofthe deceased. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, when GARLAND 
Drrré died a choice spirit left this old earth. His immortal 
soul released from the physical tenement soared aloft into 
higher regions where great spirits in a nobler sphere carry 
out a larger mission and render a grander service than can be 
performed on this terrestrial globe. His splendid attitude 
toward human existence in our world indicates the lofty and 
sublime leaning of that noble soul in whatever part of the 
universe it has been directed by an All-Wise Deity. 

What a noble creation he was; what a great impress he 
made upon his fellows; what lingering memories he has left 
behind him, His life was not long as measured by years, but 
he lived greatly, and every moment of that life was that of an 
American gentleman. He is buried in the place where he was 
born, in the beautiful old town of Opelousas, around which 
swings the immortal poem of Evangeline. There is a little 
graveyard, and in that graveyard he is laid at rest forever. 
There with his ancestors and the people whom they and he 
loved his earthly remains will sleep. 


Till the sun grows cold 
And the stars are old 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold. 


We buried him as the sun went down, announcing the death 
of day on a never-to-be-forgotten Saturday evening. The rain- 
drops came down gently and softly as if all nature were 
weeping at the thought that earth would know him no more 
and that his gallant soul far away on the romantic trip which 
is ahead of us all would never, never come back to us again. 
The old town was his cradle and it is his grave. Many, many 
more patriotic sons of this country will be born in that old 
town; many, many more in the years that are to come will 
pass away after having played out their parts in the grand 
drama of life, but no greater spirit shall be born or pass away 
than that of the colleague we loved so well. He stood out 
magnificently against every background. He was an appealing 
figure at all times. 

When the sun was shining and the weather clear for his 
friends he was light, cheerful, and buoyant. But it was in the 
hour when his friend was in the depths, when gloom hovered 
over those he loved, when the skies were darkened to those 
that had his affection that he showed out resplendently, 
grandly, for it was in that hour he rose to sublime heights. 


Then he was at their side and by sheer force of his presenca 
illumined the darkness that lie ahead. To share and have part 
in the sorrows and afflictions of souls like his own was irre- 
sistible to that splendid spirit. But he would not have resisted 
a flowing sympathy if he could. Sympathy with him was that 
which “broadens the mind, tempers the vision, and makes 
golden the hearthstone where we with loved ones dwell.” Spir- 
itually we are that which we have delighted in sentimentally. 
The choice expressions of our language were fixed in his mem- 
ory. “Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life, the evening 
beam that smiles the clouds away” indicated more clearly 
his tender attitude toward a world of suffering than could be 
expressed by chapters that did not include that wonderful de- 
scription of what a great soul should be, “Oft in the stilly 
night“ when slumber's chains have bound me will come the 
memories of the more than 25 years that I knew him with 
ever-increasing admiration and affection. 

With him I was a member of the House of Representatives 
of the old and histeric State of Louisiana. We were both 
elected thereto in 1900 and I served with him in that body 
until he was elected to Congress on November 8, 1910, to fill 
the unexpired term occasioned by the death of his friend 
Samuel L. Gilmore. As speaker of the Louisiana House of 
Representatives he possessed the affection, the confidence, the 
esteem, the admiration of his associates to an extent seldom 
paralleled in Louisiana or in any other State and certainly 
never surpassed in any legislative assembly in history. None 
who served with him can forget that outstanding fact of his 
career, During his term of speaker the entire legislature 
felt it necessary to journey from the capital of the State, 
Baton Rouge, to Washington for the purpose of laying the 
claims of the city of New Orleans for the honor of holding the 
world’s exposition in that romantic old city. Members of Con- 
gress who were present when GARLAND rose to address the 
committee in behalf of the city he loved so well will always 
remember the wonderful demonstration of pride in and affec- 
tion for him evidenced by his associates through their joyful 
shouts of unbounded delight at his presentation of his people’s 
petition for the honor of celebrating the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 


Yes, he is dead. Gallant, noble Gartan DUPRÉ is no more. 
But I shall not forget him. I am looking westward myself. 
The sun is beginning to set, the shadows are lengthening, and I 
shall see him again. But until then it is not even au revoir, 
for though silent he still speaks with the eye that we can never 
forget. In his honor impregnable, in his simplicity sublime, is a 
splendid description of that noble soul. No State ever had a 
truer son, no people a more affectionate champion, no cause a 
finer advocate, no principle a nobler defender than the dead 
statesman. Loyal, upright, tender, true, brave, and courageous, 
Louisiana was proud of him while living and mourns for him 
with a great sorrow when dead, He was my friend. He was 
the friend of my family. As an evidence of his esteem let me 
mention that during our membership in the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture and when he was given control of the fight for Tulane 
University for an annual appropriation of $10,000 a year for 
her support and maintenance and to which in my judgment 
she was justly entitled, he selected me to close the case on the 
floor of the house for Tulane, contenting himself with the 
opening address. It was perhaps the greatest occasion in the 
legislative history of Louisiana for a half of a century, and his 
fine and splendid attitude on that occasion not only evidenced 
the chivalry of an heroic and courteous gentleman but the con- 
fidence and affection for one that he thought might measure up 
to the requirements of the situation into which he had thrown 
all of his great soul. No, Mr. Speaker, we can never forget 
him. Louisiana will miss him from her congressional delegation, 
He knew Washington official life as few men will ever know it. 
Among his friends is one of many that mourns him with a great 
sorrow. He is my friend also. That friend of GARLAND DUPRÉ, 
who is no more, is Kenneth Romeny, whose boundless affection 
and great admiration for the wonderful talent and literary 
pursuits of Gartanp are best expressed by the request that he 
made to me to read in closing this address, lines which beauti- 
fully portray GarLAND’s sublime attitude toward life and death: 


Let me live out my years in heat of blood! 
Let me make all I can of what is mine! 
Let me not see this soul’s house built of mud, 
Go toppling to the dust a vacant shrine. 


Let me go quickly, like a candle light 
Snuffed out just at the heydey of its glow! 
Give me high noon—and let it then be night! 
Thus would I got 
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And grant me, when I face the grizzly thing, 
One haughty cry to pierce the gray perhaps! 
Let me be as a tune-swept fiddlestring 
That feels the master melody—and snaps! 


T weep, GARLAND DUPRÉ is no more. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
IMr. GARRETT] is recognized. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is quite ap- 
propriate that upon this Mothers’ Day we should assemble in 
the great Hall of the House of Representatives to pay tributes 
of respect to a deceased colleague whose intense devotion to 
his mother and whose pride in her was so well known to his 
close friends here. I am honored by the invitation from the 
Louisiana delegation to participate in these exercises, and I 
come with sadness of heart to join my colleagues in paying 
respect to his memory, because Hon, GARLAND DUPRÉ was my 
cordial and sincere friend, and I was his friend. 

We became well acquainted during the early days of his 
service and on innumerable occasions throughout his many 
years here he demonstrated by words and deeds his friendship 
for me. 

There were many public questions—some of them of a major 
character—upon which our convictions did not coincide, but 
this affected in no way our personal relations, I had respect 
for the sincerity of his opinions and for the great ability with 
which he maintained them. 

His was a keenly penetrating and really brilliant inteHect. 
While not indulging with great frequency in the debates upon 
the floor, he was an earnest student of practically all public 
matters, and he grasped quickly and with clearness the mean- 
ing and significance of legislative proposals. I do not recall 
having ever heard him inquire “ How shall I vote?“ His in- 
quiry would be “ What is the question before us?” and know- 
ing that he knew exactly what he wished to do and yoted as 
his judgment dictated. 

His speeches were usually short ones, terse, compact, and his 
power of analysis enabled him to go directly to the heart of an 
issue and make his position clear in a few sentences, 

He was excellently educated; his language was chaste and 
elegant. He had read much and to good purpose the world’s 
classics of literature. He had a retentive memory; his mind 
was stored with apt quotations, and his style ef utterance was 
original and had a flayer and quaintness peeullarly his own. 

I never served with him on committee, but I know that his 
work there was assiduous, painstaking, and effective. He was 
a greatly gifted man, possessing the instincts and attributes of 
a cultured gentleman. 

We mourn his sudden demise, coming so early in life and at 
a period when promise for him was so great. 

His friends bave lost a loyal friend; his State has lost a 
distinguished, faithful Representative; and the Nation a true 
Congressman and honorable public servant. 

Our hearts go out in sympathy. to those who loved him and 
whom he in turn so dearly loved. 


The gentleman from Tennessee 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Fisuer] is recognized. 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it touches my heart deeply to 
speak of the life of so good a friend as was GARLAND DUPRÉ, 
I have known Gartann Dupré for eight years, I had an office 
in the Office Building near his, and we served on the same 
committee for a session of Congress—the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. It was not long before I knew, along with his 
other colleagues, that in Dupré there was a Congressman who 
had studied: the rivers and harbors of our country and knew 
the needs of the Nation in the development of this great 
system. 

We know that he particularly loved the study of the great 
Father of Waters, of deepening its channel, and of building 
stalwart levees which sayed the homes and the plantations of 
the people with whom he was raised, also the people who lived 
throughout this richest valley in the world. We know that 
he knew better than anybody else on the committee just what 
it meant to the great city in which he lived that that great 
stream should be kept open te the commerce of this great 
valley. 

There was another particular feature about the river that 
he had a full knowledge about, and that was the gigantic 
preblem at the mouth of the river, We know that there is no 
greater problem for the engineers of our Army than to keep 
the deltas of that river open. We know that if once stopped 
and not kept open as they should be many millions of 


dollars’ worth of produce and preducts of that great valley 
and of his great city would be stopped in their march to the 
markets of the world. 

I want to say that he rendered a great publie service, and 
always the people of that vaHey und of his home city will 
remember it with deep gratitude. 

As a boy he had hardships which necessitated hard work 
and great responsibilities, because his father had died and left 
his mother with many children to support, and it became his 
burden to help that dear, brave mother to raise that large 
family. We saw how bravely he went to the nearest great 
city and working his way educating himself as a lawyer, was 
chosen by the leaders and by the people of New Orleans as 
one of its city attorneys, and then was he sent ta this great 
body, where he served with such great distinction. 

I want to say that the trait of character about him which 
I loved more than anything else was not only his love for his 
friends, which we all enjoyed who knew him, but it was his 
love for his dear mother and his sisters. It became his duty 
to be the head of the family, and no one assumed a burden 
with greater cheer and finer spirit than did DUPRÉ. $ 

I want to say that his mother's relation to him and his to 
her were as beautiful as there was ever between mother and son 
on this earth. She was an inspiration te him and kept his. 
ideals aglow all the time. 

While this is a solemn eccasion, it was a more solemn occa- 
sion when the sad party of his colleagues accompanied this 
broken-hearted family, the sorrewing but brave mother and 
the distressed sisters, on the sad journey to the old home. 
Those who loved him and knew him in the vigor of his young 
manhood, as he was pushing himself forward, insisted that 
we stop in that great city so that the people there who loved 
him might pay last tribute, and as long as I live I will always 
remember the benutiful ceremony held in the cathedral in New 
Orleans. Then it became necessary to journey farther to the 
lovely little southern town where he was raised and where it 
seemed to me 100 or more of his kin gathered around and with 
sorrowing hearts told the members of the party of their sor- 
row and of their love for this young man who had been taken 
away, and as we assembled at the grave to pay the last tributes 
with these loved ones, a great. crowd of the people from the 
parish who had known him as a boy all were there with bowed 
heads. 

A soul that has MHved in a life like GARLAND Dorré led when 
called away from this life has gone to rest. There is a great 
Father who will take his soul into His arms where it may rest 
forever. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. MrxAHA XN] is recognized. 


Mr. MINAHAN, Mr. Speaker, we pause to-day—my col- 
leagues and I, friends and intimates of the late Hon. H. Gan- 
LAND Duprt—each to drop a flower and tear in memory of our 
departed friend. 

: Formally, to-day, we pay to him, in this great representative 
hody of the people that he adorned, the Congress of the United 
States, our tokens of esteem, affection. and respect. But other 
days will come, the world not looking on as to-day, when 
memory in quieter and more unobtrusive garb will steal out 
softly to that far-off sacred spot, God’s acre, in the little town 
of Opelousas, La., to sprinkle the flowers and tears of friend- 
ship. on the graye of our friend. 

And GARLAND Drert was a friend—loyal and true as man 
could be to those he loved, and loyal and true te those who 
sent him here. 

But here let me speak for a moment of his work as a legisia- 
tor and of his devotion to his duties, It is, I believe, safe to 
say that of the thousands who supported him -politieally few 
knew of the long hours and tireless efforts that he gave to 
their business, te the duties of the office with which they had 
henored him. His tireless work as a member of the great 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, of whieh he was the ranking 
minority member, and the ability with which he performed the 


tasks assigned him there are known to every member of that 


committee. Indeed, I may say—and I speak as a friend who 
knew him well—that in my experience I have known no man 
in public office who displayed greater zeal and ability in the 
discharge of his duties than Gartanp Dreré, nor have I known 
any wan who could so tersely sum up and hit off the strength 
and weaknesses of proposed legislation. 

Speaking for myself, personally, I shall always remember 
with pleasure and thankfulness with what tactful thought he 
would offer suggestions out of his greater experience for the 
benefit of my constituents, when, as a new Member, I first came 
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to the House. And these were the little touches that endeared 
him to us and made him appreciated by his friends. 

And now one other word and I have done. I scarce know 
how to say it, the subject is so hallowed. I would speak of 
his devotion and affection for his mother and his family. 

Ah, my friends, you who have been his intimates for years 
know the tender playfulness and love of his little names for 
each of them. “The little lady,” as he always called his won- 
derful mother, tells the whole story far better than could 
reams of words of mine. And so I have done. For were he 
here my talk would embarrass him more than anyone I 
ever knew. Let me only say to him in the deep beyond that 
he will live ever in the hearts of his friends. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. McDurrte] is recognized. 


Mr. McDUFFIB. Mr. Speaker, I would not permit this hour 
to pass without availing myself of the opportunity to join the 
membership of this House in paying tribute to the memory of 

our departed friend and colleague, the Hon. GARLAND DUPRÉ. 
It is a sad, indeed an awful, thing to see a splendid man and 
a useful public servant stricken down while in the prime of his 
_ life and at the height of his usefulness. And though our hearts 
are bowed in grief over his death, we do find some consolation 
in the realization that his mission in life was carried out with 
honor. GARLAND Dupré was a most useful and valuable Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

Born of refined and cultured parentage, reared in an environ- 
ment and under those influences of intellectuality, integrity, 
and refinement that characterized the old-time southern home, 
he inherited from a long line of illustrious forbears, amongst 
other excellent qualities, a splendid intellect. He was able 
and scholarly. For several years I served with him on the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and in our work there I 
was struck with the brilliancy of his mind and his ability to 
quickly grasp every problem that confronted him and deal 
with it in an able and statesmanlike manner. 

By his ability, his indomitable energy, his desire to serve, 
and his courageous stand on all matters of public policy he 
climbed the heights of success at a much earlier age than most 
men. Soon after leaving college and turning into manhood 
his fellow citizens recognized his merit and called upon him 
to assume places of trust and grave responsibilities. As a 
lawyer his ability was pronounced and recognized, and as a 
young prosecuting attorney he was never afraid. At the age 
of 27 years he became a member of the legislature of his State, 
and upon being twice elected to succeed himself, at the age of 
35 he was elected speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Louisiana Legislature. This position he filled with honor 
to himself and to his State. 

From this high place he was called by his people to their 
service as a Member of Congress. No people ever had a more 
faithful Representative in this body, where he devoted himself 
in their behalf so assiduously for a period of 12 years. Had 
he been spared I doubt not he would have been continued in 
their service for many years. He was the ranking member 
on the Democratic side of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. His work for the development of his State and the 
improvement of her rivers and harbors stand as a living 
monument to his memory. He was proud of his adopted 
city of New Orleans, with all its diversified interests and multi- 
plied problems of development. He was ever alert and awake 
to see that the interests of his city and its people were repre- 
sented at the Nation’s Capitol. In his duties here he was 
courageous always, and voted his convictions. Men may have 
differed with him, but no one ever questioned the sincerity of 
purpose that characterized his official career. 

That those whom he represented held him in highest esteem 
was shown by the vast throngs of friends who attended his 
most impressive funeral services at New Orleans. 

When the funeral party reached Opelousas, the scenes of his 
childhood and the home of his boyhood friends, the entire 
little city turned out to pay due respect to its distinguished 
son, who had lived to shed honor upon his old home city and 
to stimulate in the hearts of his associates of childhood a just 
pride in his achievements. In the old cemetery at Opelousas, 
where seven generations of his family in direct line lay sleep- 
ing. we committed his body to the soil he loved so well. 

This is Mothers’ Day. Men and women everywhere, in their 
thoughts, are to-day laying at the feet of those most blessed 
creations, the mothers, both living and dead, their hearts full 
of love and tenderest memories. I am glad these exercises 


occur on this day, for it seems so appropriate on such a day to 
speak of GarLtanp Duprk and his never-failing love for a 
precious mother, whose pride he was and whose love for him 
beyond doubt stirred him to greater success and higher attain- 
ment. Gentle, cultured mother of GARLAND Dupré, the hearts 
of his colleagues go out to you in tenderest sympathy. We 
mourn his death with you and his sisters. We know if we 
could bring him back to life at this hour his first thoughts 
would turn to you and those loving sisters whose happiness 
and comfort was his chief mission in life. 

At Opelousas I had the pleasure of meeting the Hon. Gilbert 
Dupré, a very talented gentleman and a very able member of 
the bar. For years he stood as a father to GARLAND DUPRÉ, 
his nephew, upon whose death he wrote the following, which 
I should like to make a part of my remarks, because it is not 
only the outpouring of a tender and loving heart but it is 
also a very accurate though short history of the life of our 
colleague; 

[From the Clarion-Progress, Saturday, February 23, 1924] 
H. GARLAND DUPRÉ 


Died in the city of Washington, D. C., on Thursday morning at 4 
o'clock, H. GARLAND Dupre, Congressman from the second district of 
this State, who had been in the service since 1911. 

He suffered a stroke of apoplexy about a week preceding his death, 
and his family realized that this meant death, His rugged constitution 
withstood the attack for a week, but as was inevitable in cases of that 
kind the pallid messenger with the inverted torch beckoned him for- 
ward until his soul winged its flight to that celestial abode where the 
weary are at rest. 

GARLAND Dupri was the oldest child of the late Laurent Dupré and 
Marie C. Garland. Grandson of the late Judge Lucius L. Dupré and 
Henry L. Garland, the “Grand old man” of St, Landry for whom he 
was named. He was born on his grandfather’s plantation in July, 
1873, and reared in the city of Opelousas at his grandmother's home, 
Mrs. Lucius J. Dupré, the home standing in the rear of Allen Sandoz’s 
store. He received his early training at home, after which he entered 
Tulane, from which he graduated with honors in the class of 1892. 
He then entered its law school, from which he emerged as brilliantly 
as he had done at its academic department. 

He loved his profession, and in a short time achieved success. He 
was selected as assistant city attorney and served with distinction. He 
was first elected to the legislature in 1900, then again in 1904, 1908, 
when he was elected speaker of the house. While serving in that 
capacity Samuel L. Gilmore, then the Representative from the second 
district, died, when GARLAND DUPRÉ succeeded to his unexpired term. 
Thereafter, he was elected in 1912, 1914, 1916, 1918, 1920, and 1922. 
He had opposition in several instances but always overcame this by 
decisive majorities. 

Those who knew him were devoted to him. He was no trimmer, 
no timeserver. He was a regular, a Choctaw, and never deserted that 
organization. He stood with it at all times and never apologized for 
his conduct. The writer loved him as his own son. My heartstrings 
are being torn. My son, my nephews are gone, and I am left like 
Rachel “ weeping for her children and would not be comforted, be- 
cause they are not.” 

I am going to join them in the next few years. I rejoice in the 
fact that they fought life's battle gallantly and unafraid, and they 
never raised the white flag. May the God of the universe who called 
sinners to repentance shelter and protect them for the eternity in 
which they believed, 

As great as is the loss to his district and State, to his friends loyal 
and true, the thorn of grief pierces his mother’s heart and enters 
the soul of his beloved sisters. 

“He was their life 
The ocean to the river of their thoughts, 
Which terminated all.” 

And he loved them in return with his whole heart and soul. 
sisters worshipped him, and he idolized them. 

Beloved at home and in his adopted city, respected in the Halls of 
Congress, he has in the meridian of life, and while raptured with the 
world, sunk to silent and pathetic dust. Good-by, son, I was proud 
of you in life. I mourn your departure. There is for me this con- 
solation, you lived bravely, nobly; you died fearlessly. May God have 
mercy upon your soul, protect and guard you until we meet again. 

Your devoted uncle, 


ilis 


Gitpert L. Dupre. 

Mr. Speaker, in the death of HENRY GARLAND DUPRÉ the city 
of New Orleans, the State of Louisiana, and the Nation has 
lost a most useful and devoted public servant. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WItson] is recognized. 
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Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, our lamented col- 
league, HENRY GARLAND DUPRÉ, in whose memory these services 
are held, was born at Opelousas, St. Landry Parish, La., July 
28, 1873. His early education was in the publie schools at 
Opelousas, from whence he entered Tulane University, New 
Orleans, and was graduated from that institution in the class 
of 1892, receiving the degree of bachelor of arts. He later re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of laws from Tulane University, 
and began the practice of law in New Orleans in 1895. His 
fine ability soon attracted the attention of the public, and he 
was selected as assistant city attorney for the city of New 
Orleans. In 1900 he was elected a member of the House of 
Representatives of the State of Louisiana, and being a member 
of the same body, it was there that my acquaintance with the 
deceased began. It so happened that we drew adjacent seats 
in the house. Our acquaintance ripened into friendship of a 
very intimate nature, which continued unmarred and un- 
affected up to the date of his death. When I speak of Gar- 
LAND Dupré as a friend it is not in the ordinary sense of that 
term, but means that relation which opens the way of approach 
for counsel and advice where one can go, reserving nothing, 
and knowing that counsel will be given straight from the 
heart, unalloyed by any consideration except the desire for 
service between friends. He never sought to mislead, and was 
absolutely incapable of any course except straightforward 
frankness, 

In 1908 Mr. Dupré was elected speaker of the House of 
Representatives of Louisiana, and in 1910 was elected as 
Representative in the Sixty-third Congress from the second 
congressional district of Louisiana. ; 

As a member of the State legislature, as speaker of the 
house of representatives of his native State, and as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, his career was one of effective public 
service, always distinguished by complete mastery of the 
subjects and issues with which he dealt. He was an accom- 
plished scholar, an able lawyer, a statesman of unusual ca- 
pacity and with the courage of his convictions, loyal to prin- 
ciple, and with a love for his native State and country that 
charged the word “patriotism ” with its proper meaning. 

While from the human viewpoint the death of GARLAND 
Dveré was untimely, yet it is a consolation to us to know that 
measured by every fair standard his life was a success and 
one which we, his friends and loved ones, may point to with 
affectionate pride. A single honor may come as an accident or 
to the opportunist, but no such reasons could be given for the 
interesting career of Mr. Dupré. He rose by virtue of his fine 
character, impressive and charming personality, and by his 
native ability, coupled with industry and energy, as well as 
because of his love of State and country and devotion to their 
interests. As a member of the legislature of his State he ad- 
vanced to the highest honor that could be given by his fellow 
members. There his record was such as to win for him the 
confidence and esteem of the people throughout Louisiana. 
As a Member of the National House of Representatives his 
record was one of continued advancement. A majority of the 
lawyers who come here regard an assignment to the Committee 
on the Judiciary as a signal honor. Mr. Dupré had that as- 
signment. But feeling that he could be of greater service to 
the city of New Orleans, which he in part represented, and to 
the State of Louisiana, he sought an assignment to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. This he received and was the 
ranking member on the Democratic side at the time of his 
death, His public service at Washington, as in the State of 
Louisiana, was characterized by that ability and efficiency that 
merited for him continued advancement. His public career was 
one of steady upward progress and in every sense a brilliantly 
successful one. 

By nature he was endowed with all those qualities that make 
the upright, straightforward, and outstanding man. He was 
an open-hearted, generous, and true friend. As a son and 
brother his whole life was a record of thoughtful attention and 
loving devotion that was beautiful beyond the power of lan- 
guage to express. Here was the best of his life. Here was the 
center of his admirable record. If it should be given to him 
to know how we feel and what we now say as his friends, and 
how we estimate those points in his life that attracted us most, 
Iam sure he would be most happy to know that we value his 
love and unfaltering devotion to his mother and sisters as the 
central point of all his service, and as the climax of the most 
honored achievements of his yaluable and attractive life. 

The vast throngs in attendance at the funeral services in the 
city of New Orleans and in the town of Opelousas amply at- 
tested the love and affection of the people whom he loved so 
devotedly and served so faithfully. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
[Mr. Lea] is recognized. 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, my tribute to the mem- 
ory of GARLAND Dupré shall be a personal one. I first met him 
on the train from New Orleans to Washington while I was on 
my way to attend the first session of Congress of which I was 
a Member. Prior to that time a mutual freind for whom he 
had a very high regard had bespoke his interest and friend- 
ship for me, and of which I was then unaware. Immediately 
upon introduction to Mr. Dupré, he informed me of the kindly 
intercession of our mutual friend. In a brief time wé were 
shocked to learn that our mutual friend had suddenly passed 
away. Upon repeated occasions since that time, during seven 
years of association in the House, Mr. Durnß in conversation 
recurred in an affectionate way to our dead friend and to his 
memory as a common bond of friendship between us. He fre- 
quently said in substance, “ He was your friend, and that makes 
me your friend.” 

I had no special claim on the friendship of GARLAND DUPRÉ, 
There neyer was any reason other than the voluntary dictates 
of his own disposition why he should extend to me any particu- 
lar friendship, other than what I have mentioned. Yet, many 
times in an association of years here I was made conscious of 
his kindly interest and helpfulness in my welfare. 

His appreciation and loyalty to his dead friend impressed 
itself upon me as an outstanding quality of Mr. Dupr& among 
men. He was actuated by the sentiment that in serving his 
dead friend's friend there was something of satisfaction, some- 
thing of loyalty, something of recompense, to his dear friend 
who had long since passed away. What a source of inspiration 
and happiness it would be to the world if all men would show 
love and reverence for their dead by showing consideration, 
kindness, and helpfulness to the living. 

He was sensitive, appreciative, and loyal to the bonds of 
friendship and affection. The same tender, noble qualities were 
emphasized in the life of Gartanp Dupré in reference to his 
mother and sisters. Frequently he referred to them and al- 
ways in terms of concern, affection, and for his mother, venera- 
tion. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of humanity is its proneness 

to a self-centered selfishness. In devotion to our own little 
affairs we lose the perspective of life. We fail in appreciation. 
We forget when we should remember. We let the statute of 
limitations soon run against the debt of gratitude. We grasp 
our blessings as things that belong to us as of right and as a 
matter of course, and are unhappy in failing to gain others that 
may not belong to us. We fail to perceive the fact written 
everywhere, from all the experiences of men, that the most 
satisfying rewards of life come not from self-seeking but in 
response to those qualities that voluntarily serve our fellow 
men. 
With me in the memory of Garranp Dupré there will always 
remain the thought of his appreciation, his gratitude, and an 
unselfish loyalty to his friends and his family. Those are 
homely virtues, but they are among the greatest that inhabit 
the human heart. 

Life is a balance sheet with two sides to the ledger. Tempta- 
tion is the common lot and the common story of man. We all 
have erred and fallen short of the glory of God. In the common 
experience of joy and sorrow, success and failure, weakness and 
strength we find human companionship and helpfulness. Strug- 
gle and failure, victory and defeat, yielding weakness and un- 
bending strength, joy to-day and sorrow to-morrow, sunshine 
and cloud are couplets of life. We struggle on with the burden 
to the end and finally lay it down. The story is complete. It 
has two sides, We balance them. We remember in forgiving 
kindness, in appreciation, in affection. The aggregate value is 
the worth of a human life. It is so that we shall be measured. 
It is so that we judge the worth of the life of GARLAND 
Dvurré. The tide of time rushes on, each day sweeping away 
some more of the sands of memory of yesterday. But for us 
who intimately knew GARLAND DUPRÉ there will long remain 
memories of qualities we may long cherish with comfort, and, 
like him, we might best show appreciation by loyalty and 
service to the living. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. ASWELL]. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, GanLAND Dupré came of one 
of the most distinguished families of Louisiana, a family 
famed for its upstanding devotion to the best interests of our 
State and country, a family of patriots, loyal and progressive 
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both in the dark days of the reconstruction and in the sunlight 
of prosperity. 

I attended the funeral of our lamented colleague in the town 
of his birth, where many of his distinguished relatives now 
live, a town famed in song and in story. 


Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of fruit trees; 
Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 
Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest, 
They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana. 


GARLAND Dupré spent his childhood, his boyhood, and his 
early manhood amid these peaceful and romantic surroundings. 
It is fitting that his body rest forever here, in the heart of his 
beloved sun-kissed South. 


Here no hungry winter congeals our blood like the rivers; 

Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of the farmer. 

Smoothly the plowshare runs through the soil as a keel throngh the 
water. 

All the year round the orange groves are in blossom; and grass grows 

More in a single night than in a whole Canadian summer, 


Here, near the “Teche, where it flows through the green 
Opelousas,” he sleeps at home among those who loved him 
most. 

The funeral scene can not be forgotten. On that beautiful 
and balmy day, surrounded by stately moss-covered trees, 
under a wealth of floral offerings, in the heart of the Evan- 
geline country, in the famed and historic town of Opelousas, 
hundreds gathered in silence, in sympathy, and in sadness, 
From the highest to the lowliest, from the most prominent busi- 
hess man to the humblest citizen, from neighbors and from promi- 
nent officials and visitors from all parts of the State came ex- 
pressions of unrestrained grief—a pang of human sorrow eyvi- 
dent on every hand, such as is rarely expressed by people of 
separate interests and different conditions. They keenly felt 
and expressed their grief in the loss of a loyal friend, brilliant 
son, and distinguished fellow citizen. 

This service is especially snited to Mothers’ Day. 

Tn the life of every brilliant intellect there stands out in 
bold relief some notable and uplifting characteristic. With 
GARLAND Dupré it was a tender sweetness, a loyal devotion, 
an overwhelming and ever-increasing love for his mother and 
sisters. This quality of mind and heart lifted him to a high 
place in the minds of all who knew him. 

Could he speak to-day to his deyoted mother, with Thomas 
Moore he would say to her: 


They tell us of an Indian tree 
Which howsoe’er the sun aud sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free, 
And shoot and blossom wide and high, 
Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth 
Frem which the life that fills and warms 
Its grateful being first had birth. 

‘Tis thus, though wooed by flattering friends, 
And fel with fame (lf fame it be), 
This heart, my own dear mother, bends, 

With Jove's true instinct, back to thee! 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Favror] is recognized. 


Mr. FAVROT. Mr. Speaker, upon this occasion none of us 
can express what we feel. Words are inadequate to convey the 
full measure of our sorrow, 3 

I knew Gartanp Dupré perhaps longer than did any other 
Member of this House. I knew him as a schoolboy, when I 
was attracted to him by his gentlemanly demeanor and the 
promise that he even then gave. I knew him as a youthful 
member of the Louisiana Legislature, when, young as he was, 
his sound judgment and brilliant intellect gained him the un- 
disputed leadership in that body. I knew him as speaker of 
the Louisiana House, when his ability and his force of char- 
acter made him a commanding figure in the public life of 
Louisiana. 

During the three years of my membership in this House as 
his colleague I knew him intimately, and, with closer ac- 
quaintance, my respect for his character and my admiration 
for his ability grew. He had many sterling qualities, but his 
most marked characteristic was his political courage, an out- 
standing trait that came from an intellectual honesty that was 
innate. He had that most admirable, that rarest of all quali- 
ties, the courage of his convictions. 

A weakness of this Government is the political cowardice of 
public men. Most of us are cowards. Most of us determine 


our position upon pubic questions by what we think the effect 
of that position will be upon our own political fortunes. Gan- 
LAND Dupré could and did disregard all considerations of self. 
His sole guide, his sole test in determining his position, was 
what he thought was best for his country and for his State. 
Often I have known him to adopt a course that in his judgment 
was best for the interests of his State, knowing full well that 
that course would jeopardize his own political future. When 
the welfare of his State or the well-being of his people was at 
stake he could rise above party. He felt that his first, his 
paramount, duty was to his State. His devotion to the in- 
terests of his constituency was marked. No man knew better 
what those interests were, and no man could have more ably or 
more assiduously guarded those interests. 

His death at the moment of his greatest usefulness was a 
loss to us all, but the greatest loss is to his constituency. By 
reason of his ability and his experience to them he was well- 
nigh invaluable, and with due respect to those who may be 
oe re succeed him in the years to come his place will be 

to 4 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by inserting in the Recorp a tribute written by Mr. William 
H. Fulham, who was secretary to Mr. DUPRÉ, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
gentleman's request? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the tribute referred to: 


By the death of H. Gartayp Dupré it might be said that a great 
Nation had lost an able and a conscientious Representative, that a 
great State had been deprived of a distinguished citizen whose name 
more than once has been honored in its annals, and that a great city 
will no longer be able to call upon a loyal and devoted seryant who 
had spent the major part of his life in its service. It would not be 
difficult to dwell upon this thonght, but there comes the unwelcome 
refiection that, after all, the great Nation and the great State and 
the great city, with onrushing life and the swift course of events, 
will all too soon forget alike the servant and the service that he 
rendered, and then the one great thing that will remain will be the 
grief of a mother who suffered more than all the rest the loss of her 
first-born son, and the sorrow of his seven sisters, who knew in him 
a devoted brother in all that that term can express—one whose warm 
attachment for them nothing could diminish, who had shared alike 
their joys and their anxieties, their future hopes, and the opulent 
memories of a cherished past. 

Those who knew GARLAND DUPRÉ even casually were aware of this 
steadfast devotion to his mother, and, almost in as great a measure, 
to his sisters. But to those who knew him through close association, 
that fidelity to his kin was a quality that awakened the keenest ad- 
miration and excited the highest respect. It may be said without 
exaggeration that his family were always first in his thoughts and 
almost constantly in his mind. Hardly a day passed that did not bring 
forth some evidence of his affectionate regard for them. Absence 
from them strengthened the natural interest he felt in them, nor 
could all the varied demands of public life absorb him to the exclusion 
of this unalterable allegiance to his own. 

It is fitting, in paying tribute to his memory, that this ontstanding 
trait should be marked, and, in touching upon it, we know of no 
tribute that would have been more appealing to him than that which 
directed the sympathetic thought to those that were nearest and dear- 
est to him while he lived. If anything can be of comfort to those dear 
ones, it would be to remind them, if that is necessary, of this quality 
which all whe knew him were quick to recognize, since it gave them so 
much happiness while he lived, and since it must be a source of so 
much solace to them, now that he is no longer here. 

It is not easy to reaffirm the sympathy that we naturally feel at 
such a time as this, for we recognize the limitations of such expressions 
and we realize how unprevailing the spoken word of condolence is 
where grief is new and overpowering; but such sympathy as we can 
express goes freely to the members of his family, and more especially 
to his mother—to that little indy, so slight, so deceptively frail, who 
bore her great bereavement with such amazing fortitude. Only we 
who know her can understand from what depthless springs of faith she 
draws her strength. 

It may be recalled that on an occasion similar to this, in speaking 
of a colleague whe had met death suddenly, Gartaxp DUPRÉ recited 
that stirring passage of Stevenson's “ Aes Triplex” that glorified sud- 
den death. I think of it now because such a death was his; and if the 
words that he reiterated on that occasion implied a wish that when his 
time came his passing might be such, then there is comfort in the 
thought that he voiced not merely a wish bat a prophecy. 

Woran II. FULHAM. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. SANDLIN] is recognized. 
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Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I remember several months 
ago our lamented colleague GARLAND DUPRÉ said to several of 
his friends—jokingly at the time, no doubt, but probably with 
no intimation of what might so soon occur—that when the 
exercises in the House were held in memory of him after he 
was gone he hoped that his friends would not indulge in any 
fulsome praise or flattery. He wished them upon that occasion 
to state their honest views with reference to his character. 
Then he said, “I wish it were possible for me to be present on 
that occasion to hear what you fellows would say.” 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that it is not possible that he could 
be here on this occasion and hear the many kind expressions 
that have been uttered with reference to him and his life. 
Those that have spoken before me have in detail told and those 
that will come after me will in detail tell of his life history. 
They knew him longer and served with him longer than I, 
but I am sure not one of his colleagues loved him more. 

As has been stated, it seems entirely appropriate that the 
exercises for him should be held on this Mothers’ Day. To 
GARLAND Dupré every day was mother’s day, and every day 
was sisters’ day. In life we sometimes forget those to whom 
we owe most in business intercourse and in social contact and 
in different avocations; but everyone knows that one’s best 
friend is his mother, Garnanp Dupré always put his mother 
and sisters and their welfare before anyone else, showing that 
he knew what friendship was, because a mother is one’s truest 
friend. 

The outstanding characteristic of the life of our friend, as 
has been stated by all speakers, was devotion to his friends, 
devotion to his mother and his sisters, and to his State. In 
other words, he was deeply impressed always with the idea 
that he must do his duty. 

GaArtanp Dupré was kind to me when I first came here and 
during the three years that I knew him. Evidence of the 
esteem in which he was held in his district and at his home 
was fully shown by the large attendance at the funeral, both 
in New Orleans and at his home town of Opelousas. I am 
sure that there is no Member of this House who ever served 
here that was braver in the discharge of his duties than our 
friend Gartanp Dupré. He had respect for those who held 
views opposite to his on different questions that came up for 
decision, and he demanded that others should have respect for 
the views held by him. 

Mr. Speaker, he was a splendid friend, a brave legislator, 
and the like of him we shall probably not see again. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the sudden and untimely death 
of our distinguished colleague, H. Garant Dupré, very forcibly 
reminds us that “In the midst of life we are in death.“ 

To all outward appearances GARLAND DUPRÉ was the healthi- 
est and most robust member of the Louisiana delegation. He 
was with us one day, apparently vigorous in mind and body, 
and the next came the sad tidings that he had been stricken 
with a malady from which he never rallied. A 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not review the life of our late colleague. 
This can better be done by Congressman Lazaro, in whose 
district he was born and who, by reason of a life-long friend- 
ship, can feelingly speak of the early life and struggles of his 
devoted friend, 

While the friendship that existed between our late colleague 
and myself was more recent, it was none the less close and 
intimate, and was to me a source of great pleasure and profit, 

I met him first in the legislative halls of Louisiana, where, 
as Speaker, he so ably presided over the lower house of our 
general assembly, but it was not until we became associated 
here in Washington that our acquaintance ripened into a close 
friendship, a friendship that enabled me to come in contact 
with a most brilliant and acute mind and a character nothing 
less than noble, 

As a Member of Congress, GARLAND DUPRÉ took his duties 
seriously. He never shirked a duty or lost an opportunity to 
further the interests of those he so ably represented. 

He had a judicial mind and loved to engage in work that in- 
volved the intricacies of law. When he was assigned to a much 
coveted position on the Committee on the Judiciary he was 
much pleased and elated, as the work was in entire keeping 
with his profession and training. 

But subsequently a vacancy occurred upon the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and membership on this exclusive com- 
mittee was tendered Congressman Dupré. While he was re- 
luctant to leave the committee where the work was in harmony 
with his legal training, yet he never hesitated, but at once ac- 
cepted membership on the Rivers and Harbors Committee for 


the sole and only reason that he felt that he could be of more 
service to a constituency whose welfare depended upon favor- 
able legislation at the hands of this committee, 

That he measured up to the work on this important com- 
mittee as he did on all other committees upon which he served 
was shown by the fact that a grateful and appreciative con- 
stituency elected him to Congress for seven consecutive terms. 

His most effective work was usually done in committee. He 
seldom spoke on the floor of the House; but when he did his 
remarks were always clear, effective, and to the point. 

He was a party man, but not a partisan. He sought as far 
as possible to be in accord with his party, but if the demands 
of his party came in conflict with the vital interests of his con- 
stituency he never hesitated to assert his independence and pro- 
tect his constituents. 

He was a true Representatiye in that his one aim was to 
reflect the desires and wishes of his people and give them 
true and faithful service. 

Others have and will speak of the splendid services that 
GARLAND DUPRÉ rendered his State and Nation, but I desire to 
dwell for a few moments on the character of the man. No 
one could be thrown with him and not be impressed by his 
strong personality and forceful character. 

He was strong in his likes and dislikes, but he never did an 
injustice to any man, whether he was friend or foe, He was 
faithful and true to his friends and fair and just to those 
from whom he differed. ` 

He was incapable of betraying a friend, though he was 
capable of forgiving an enemy. He inspired confidence, and a 
confidence given him was treated as a sacred trust. His friends 
seldom called on him for assistance. It was not necessary. 
Let a friend be in trouble and Gartanp Dupr& was soon by 
his side, and his counsel and his purse were at that friend’s 
disposal. 

He was every inch a courteous gentleman. He could not have 
been otherwise. This was inherited from his distinguished 
ancestry on both sides. 

It has been said that the test of a man’s character is not so 
much what the world said about him, but the degree of love 
he inspired in his own household. 

I know of no better standard by which to measure the 
character of GARLAND DUPRÉ. 

As the only son, he was the idol of a loving and devoted 
mother and the pride of seven sisters. No one who was so 
fortunate as to know the mother could wonder that her son 
was a man of such strong, upright, and forcible character. 

We mourn with his bereaved family, but say to the stricken 
mother and sisters that he has left you the priceless heritage 
of a good and honorable name. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Lowrey], who was a classmate in college with our late 
lamented colleague, is kept away to-day by reason of illness. 
He has requested that I present his address, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

There was no objection, 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, in the fall of 1888 I went to 
study for a time at Tulane University in the then quaint old 
city of New Orleans. At that time New Orleans was much as 
it had been, I suppose, for a hundred years. It had its narrow, 
winding streets, its open drainage, and its rat-eaten wooden 
wharves. It still had its occasional scourge of yellow fever and 
its fear of other tropical diseases. 

But this was a part of old New Orleans, which at that time 
was the most unique, the most festive, and, in my opinion, the 
most charming of American cities. Its people were the most 
cordial, the most courteous, the most care free, and the most 
neighborly I have ever known. There with the intermingling 
of French blood and French gayety and French tradition was 
a peculiar and compelling atmosphere of culture and chivalry, 
“otium cum dignitate.” 

From this rare environment and this fine lineage came 
GARLAND DUPRÉ. 

I knew him first and had the pleasure of his friendship at 
Mrs. Richardson’s boarding house, which was really a fine old 
southern home. There we both lived for the session. I was a 
graduate student and he was a freshman—a happy, buoyant 
college boy still in his teens, but studious, capable, and earnest 
of purpose. He was not simply a favorite but the favorite 
in our company of some 20 young people. He was handsome, 
elegant in manner and appearance, cheerful, kind, frank, 
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genial, bright, and witty, Such was his personality that all. 
who came into his presence liked him; he always. drew and. 
never repelled. To this good day my memory of him is one 
of the bright. spots in my year at Tulane; he typified to me 
the best, the finest, and the most attractive in that great old 
city. 

Afterwards I lived some 400 miles from New Orleans and. 
somehow for a time I lost trace of my young student friend. 
But soon, through the press and from. other sources, I began to 
learn of the splendid public record that was being made in 
Louisiana by a brilliant. young attorney named GARLAND. DUPRÉ, 
I was not surprised. That was to be expected. He had both 
the ability and the personality for such a career. He was in 
the Louisiana House of Representatives within 12 short years 
of the time when I had known him as a university freshman, 
and then for two years he was. speaker of that house. In 
1910 he came to Congress, and his successive reelections, usu- 
ally without opposition, indicate the high esteem in which the 
people he served held him. 


When L came to Washington as a Member of this House | 


I. went early to his office to renew the old-time friendship. I 
found in the developed man the same native gentility that I 
had known in the college boy, the same gentle humer, frank- 
ness, und brightness of intellect.. 

Others whe have served longer with him on this floor have 
spoken. of his public service. I have preferred to speak of him, 
and shall ever rejoice to remember him, as E knew him in those 
college days when our closest friendships are formed and our 
happiest memories originate. It was there that. I first knew 
and admired the kindly, cultured, capable, and winsome Gan- 
LAND. Dupré, 7 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana, 
Mr. O'Connor, will please take the chair. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana assumed the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore. 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, on February, 21, 1924, Henry 
GARLAND Doprf, a Member of Congress from the second dis- 
trict of Louisiana, died. He was. the oldest child ef Laurent 
Dupré and Marie ©. Dupré. His paternal grandfather was 
Judge Lucius L. Dupré, and he was also the grandson of Henry 
L. Garland, that “grand old man” of St. Landry Parish, for 
whom he was named. He was born July 28, 1873, and was 
reared in the city of Opelousas. He received his early educa- 
tion at home until he entered Tulane University, of New 
Orleans, from which institution he graduated with honor in 
1892. He then. entered its law department, from which he also 
graduated with distinction. 

GARLAND Dupré loved his profession and was a success in 
the practiee of law. He began his public service as assistant 
city attorney of New Orleans and proved himself an able publie 
official, He was elected to the Louisiana Legislature in 1900 
and again in 1904 and also in 1908, when he was chosen 
speaker of the house of representatives of that State. As a 
member of our legislature and as speaker he rendered efficient 
and distinguished service. On the death of Samuel L. Gilmore, 
then the Congressman from the second district, which occurred 
while Gartayp Dupsé was a member of our general assembly, 
he succeeded to the unexpired term. Therefore he was elected 
and reelected to Congress. 

Those who knew GARLAND loved him and were devoted to 
him. He was an old regular in local politics and stayed with 
his. organization at all times. He had a wonderful mind and 
was as quick as lightning in analyzing. a. complicated problem, 
Once he reached a decision regarding a question, he always 
took a définite position and was neyer afraid to express him- 
self. He was thorough, systematic, and consistent. He was 
loyal to his friends, and his word was as good as gold. Often 
I had occasion to observe him closely when it became necessary 
to present a case in which his people were vitally interested, 
either to a department or to Congress. He was always punc- 
tual, always knew his case thoroughly, and presented it with 
clearness and force, and he was usually successful in getting 
results. 

He had a literary mind and was a close student of literature. 
His reading covered a wide range of interest, and he knew the 
best, not only in English literature, but of French. He spoke 
the latter language fluently and was deeply interested in the 
history and literature of France. 

He detested sham and hypocrisy, and always stood for what 
he believed was right and for the best, even if the cause was 
unpopular at the time. He trusted always in the good judg- 


ment and the common. sense of the people he represented. He 
was one of the most conscientious of public men I ever met. 

Although it was his dream and ambition when he came to 
Congress to serve on the great Judiciary Committee, he willingly 
gave up his. position on that committee to serve on the Rivers 
and. Harbors. Committee, where he felt he could render more 
valuable service to the great port of New Orleans and the State 
of Louisiana. He was a close student of legislation, and the 
most minute detail never eseaped him. By his death the city 
of New Orleans, the State of Louisiana, and the country lost a 
good man and a faithful. Representative, 

I first knew Gartanp: Dupré well while he was speaker of our 
legislature, at which time I was a member of the State Senate. 
E grew to admire him for his many good traits of character. 
Later, when I came to Congress, I often went to him for ad- 
vice, and I was never disappointed. We became close and inti- 
mate friends. Since the day Gantanp Dupré died he has been 
daily in my thoughts. This Chamber, this Capitol, and the 
usual routine of work all bring back to me memories of him. 

His love and devotion for bis mother and sisters were deep 
and beautiful, and appealed to all who knew him intimately. 
His. every thought was always the thought of his: mother and 
sisters, It made no difference how busy he was with his public 
work, he always found time to write to them regularly. He 
kept them posted on the smallest details of his public and pri- 
vate life, and whenever the opportunity presented itself he al- 
Ways spent as much time as he could with them. He never 


| failed to visit his old home in Opelousas, where he eould see 


the members of his family and his boyhood friends, and when- 
ever Congress recessed he spent much of his vaeation period 
with his family, who were as devoted and loyal to him as. he 
was to them, and who showed their affection for him in many 
ways. 

He was a true Christian in every sense of the word. May 
God, in His infinite wisdom, take care of his soul. 


Mr. LAZARO resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. SPEARING. Mr. Speaker, in the death of Hon. Henny 
GARLAND DUPRÉ, former Congressman from the second eongres- 
sional district of Louisiana, which I now have the honer to 
represent, not only that district but the whole State of Leuisi- 
ana, and, in a way, the Nation, have lost a most valuable. citi- 
zen. Born a half a century ago of French ancestry im a por- 
tion of the State inhabited largely by the decendants of that 
nation, Mr. Durré was one of the most distinguished and able 
eitizens of the State, and at the same time one ef the most 
popular and best loved. His disposition was thoroughly demo- 
cratic. Not only did he readily make firm and fast friends but 
he had: that much desired quality of retaining their love, af- 
fection, and admiration. This was evidenced by his continued 
return to Congress from ene of the most populous districts in 
the State, a distinction which he did retain, and would have re- 
tained during his life. 

In early, manhood. he moved to New Orleans to take up a 
law course at Tulane University, from which he graduated 
after the customary period of study, and established his 
home in that city. He exhibited his natural ability in the law 
class, and it was not long after graduation that it was recog- 
nized that he was one of the brainy and able lawyers, of the 
time, and he quickly. acquired a clientele of which many in 
the. profession long before he entered would have been proud, 
His natural tendencies, however, were to public life. He took 
an active part and interest in publie and political affairs, and 
in a short time he was selected as one of the: assistant city 
attorneys of New Orleans, thereafter becoming chief assistant 
attorney. He subsequently became a member of the house of 
representatives in the State legislature, and was elected. speaker 
during his second term—an honor which seldom, if ever, fell 
to any member in so short a time. His services as speaker 
were marked by that ability and fairness for which Mr. DUPRÉ 
was noted. But his activities were not to be confined within 
the limits of the State, so he sought membership in Congress 
and was successively elected, and doubtless would have con- 
tinued to be but for his untimely death. 

To those who knew him personally and well his accomplish- 
ments in public life were not the most noteworthy. His indi- 
yiduality and intellectual attainments made him a most agree- 
able companion and a welcome guest, whether of many or few; 
he was. most charming and held his friends almost as by hyp- 
notic influence. 

It gives me great pleasure and satisfaction to recall that in 
my campaign to fill the vacaney caused by his death I had 
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untold evidence of his popularity in the district and of the 
love, affection, and confidence which the people bad for and 
in him. Anyone should be proud of the evidences of that 
feeling which constantly came to me during my canvass of the 
district. His loss to the district and State will be felt long 
after many of us will have pussed away, and it will be difficult 
to have the district represented as ably and satisfactorily as it 
was by him. 

Though he never married, his family life was ideal. His de- 
votion to his mother and sisters was typical of a man of that 
strong personality which Mr. Durré possessed. The sympathy 
of the people of his district and of the State go out to his 
family to an unbounded degree. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, our lamented col- 
league, Hon. Garianp H. Dupré, began his service in the House 
of Representatives during the Sixty-first Congress, I was then 
serving my first term, and we soon formed a friendship for 
each other which, I am happy to say, existed until the time of 
his death. < 

The fatal illness, which terminated in his death, was a shoc 
to his colleagues, for he had every appearance of strength and 
vigorous health and gave promise of many more years of use- 
fulness in the public service. But looking back over the past 
few years, it seemed to thoce who knew him well that he had 
a premonition that he would be called from earth in the near 
future. During his service here he frequently spoke of his 
probable early demise to me, as he doubtless did to other 
friends, not in a spirit of fear or regret but calmly and philo- 
sophically and with that resignation which bespoke a man of 
courage who was ready at all times to meet his fate. He was 
only anxious that he should leave behind him when the time 
came a reputation for fidelity to duty and that he should have 
the respect and confidence of his colleagues—a wish which was 
fully gratified. Often, when talking with him on this subject, 
J have thought of the words of the poet: 


J hear a voice you can not hear, 
Which says I must not stay; 

I see a hand you can not see, 
That heckons me away. 


He was an able and faithful legislator. He was always alert 
in looking after the interests of his constituency and his State. 
and in order to better serve them he voluntarily left the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of whieh he was a valuable member, 
in order to accept membership on the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors that he might more effectually look after the 
public improvements on the Mississippi River, in which his 
home city of New Orleans and his State are so vitally inter- 
ested. He had a high conception of the duties of a legislator 
and he endeavored always to measure up to them. He was not 
insensible'to public opinion. He possessed those human traits 
which made him anxious to please. He loved his friends and 
the people he represented, and was intensely desirous of re- 
taining their good opinion. But he had strong convictions, and 
he was never willing to truckle or to pander to publie senti- 
ment to advance his personal political fortunes at the expense 
of those convictions, 

He had a keen, incisive mind. He was quick to grasp a 
thought. He was a ready debater—quick in repartee, easy in 
delivery, and possessed a fund of information which never failed 
to attract the attention of his colleagues. The people whom he 
served so faithfully appreciated his ability and fidelity, for 
he was serving his eighth term when he passed away, and had 
he not been overtaken by death I dare say he would have con- 
tinued to serve them for many more years. 

It was characteristic of such a man that he should love his 
family devotedly, and his widowed mother and sisters have the 
deepest sympathy of all of his colleagues. 

GARLAND Dupré has left us, Mr. Speaker. He has passed 
over to the unknown shore. No doubt he had his human weak- 
nesses. Ne being ever lived save one who did not have some 
faults, but such as he may have possessed are forgotten in the 
memory of his many virtues, his kindly disposition, his great 
love for family and friends, and his unfailing devotion to duty. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the order 
heretofore made and as a further mark of respect the House 
stands adjourned. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, May 12, 1924, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


SENATE 
Monpay, May 12, 1924 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, in Thee we live and move and have our being. 
Thou dost number our days, and Thou dost give us oppor- 
tunities for service of the highest order. We bless Thee for 
the continuance of life, and we pray Thee that with the con- 
sciousness of our dependence upon Thee we inay fulfill Thy 
good pleasure in our generation by the fitness of devotion and 
by the high consecration of our talents to nobler endeavors. 
Hear us, be with us, and ever guide us in the way of truth 
and righteousness. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday, May 5, 1924, when, 
on request of Mr. Losert and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, communicated te the Senate the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 309) of the House adopted as a tribute to 
the memory of Hon. H. Gartanpn Durnß, late a Representative 
from the State of Louisiana. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
a bili (H. R. 5478) to amend sections 1, 8, and 6 of an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise 
and their return to civil employment,“ in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The principal clerk will 
eall the roll. 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Ferris McKinley Smith 
Brandegee Fess McNary Smoot 
Brookhart Moses Spencer 
Broussard Geo Near Stanfield 

ce Gooding Norr Stephens 
Bursum Hale die Sterling 
Cameron Harreld Overman Swanson 
Capper Harris Pittman Trammell 
Carnway Harrison Ralston Wadsworth 
Colt well Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Reed, Mo, Warren 

Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Watson e 
pint Kis . —— Wilts y 
B 

Dill Ladd Shields 
Ernst tonpo Shipstead 
Fernald McKellar ns 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is absent on official 
business. 

I wish also to announce that the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] is absent on account of illness. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day, 

I was requested to announce that the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Norseck], the Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Puters], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Frercuer}, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Anbaus! are attending a 
hearing before the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of State, presenting, in 
compliance with law, certain material in the files of the 
department not needed in the transaction of business or having 
permanent yalue or historic interest, and asking for action 
looking to its disposition, which was referred to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments. The President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Leoce and Mr. Swanson members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate and ordered that the Secretary notify the 
House of Representatives thereof. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted by the House of Representatives of the Com- 
monuwealth of Massachusetts, protesting against the passage of 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 180) for the relief of the dis- 
tressed and starving women and children of Germany, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

(See Recorp of Saturday, May 10, page 8518, where the same 
resolution was presented by Mr. Loban and printed in full.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate 
the petition of the City Parliament of Community Councils of 
the city of New York, praying for the appointment of a con- 
gressional committee to thoroughly investigate the matter of 
telephone rates and service in the United States, and, among 
other things, to inyestigate into the relationship hetween the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its subsidiaries, etc., 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
General Nelson A. Miles Camp, No. 1, United Spanish War 
Veterans, Department of the District of Columbia, fayoring the 
passage of the so-called Bursum bill, granting increased pen- 
sions. over the veto of the President, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
General M. Emmet Urell Camp, No. 9, Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, United Spanish War Veterans, favoring the 
passage of the so-called Bursum bill, granting increased pen- 
Sions, over the veto of the President, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the Presbytery of Los Angeles, Calif., of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, favoring an amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting sectarian appropriations, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the board of estimate and apportionment of the city of New 
York, protesting against inclusion of a 10 per cent tax on 
radio sets and parts in the pending tax reduction bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FERRIS presented a resolution adopted at a conven- 
tion of citizens from the States of Michigan, Illionis, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin, held at Chicago, III., protesting against the 
passage of legislation creating a Federal department of educa- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Frankfort, Kans., praying for the passage of the so-called 
MeNary-Haugen export corporation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented resolutions adopted by Republicans 
of Nelson County, in convention assembled at MeVille, and 
the Aneta Commercial Club, of Aneta, both in the State of 
North Dakota, favoring the passage of the so-called McNary- 
Haugen export corporation bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented the petition of Fred Schmidt and 185 
other veterans of the United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 
68, at Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the passage of House 
bill 7320, to amend the acts entitled “the war risk insurance 
net, “ An act to establish a Veterans’ Bureau,” and “the voca- 
tional training act,” which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. a 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of Chillicothe Grange 
No. 2075, of Chillicothe, Ohio, favoring an amendment to the 
Federal road law requiring the States to meet Federal aid 
with State funds instead of secnring funds from the county 
through which the road runs, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Woods- 
field, Laings, Beallsville, Round Bottom, Clarington, and Alti- 
tude, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the participation 
of the United States in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the congregation 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Brewster, Ohio, favoring 
an amendment to the preamble to the Constitution by inserting 
therein the words “ devoutly recognizing the authority and law 
of Jesus Christ, the Savior and King of Nations,” so as to make 
the preamble read: “ We, the people of the United States, de- 
youtly recognizing the authority and law of Jesus Christ, the 
Savior and King of Nations, and desiring to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity,” ete., 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EX-SENATOR JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire the especial attention 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson]. Recently, in 
response to a resolution adopted by the Senate, the Secretary 
me the Navy sent to the Senate a report, which, in part, is as 
follows: 


An examination of the records of the Navy Department, its bureaus, 
and offices, discloses that the Hon. William Gibbs McAdoo, former 
Secretary of the Tressury; the Hon, James Hamilton Lewis, ex-Sena- 
tor; and the Hon. Hoke Smith, ex-Senator, appeared before this de- 
partment in advocacy of claims against the Government of the United 
States, and who at the time of their advocacy came within the pro- 
visions as set forth by Senate Resolution 176, above quoted. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, under what order is the 
Senator proceeding? 

Mr. WILLIS. I was about to submit a request to print in 
the Recoxp a letter from the Hon. James Hamilton Lewis, and 
I wanted to explain why I make the request. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the Senator submit his request. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am about to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does 
Arkansas demand the regular order? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I do not. 
dinary proceeding. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I was submitting the letter 
at the request of the former Senator from Illinois, the Hon. 
James Hamilton Lewis, I had adverted to this report in a 
public address and Senator Lewis thought I had done him an 
injustice. I therefore thought it proper that the letter which 
he writes me should be inserted in the Recorp, as he asks that 
it shall be. I am doing this, I repeat, at the request of the 
former Senator from Illinois. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter of Senator Lewis may be printed in the Recorp, or 
may be read, as may be desired. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest that the letter be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Ohio desires that the letter may be read? 

Mr, WILLIS. I have no objection to the letter being read, 
and I understand that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Rohix- 
SON] requests that it be read. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that the letter may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
letter as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


the Senator from 


But it is a very extraor- 


Cutcaco, May 9, 1925, 
Hon, FRANK B. WILLIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Very Deir Sexator WILLIS: My attention has been drawn to a 
speech you made in Pittsburgh touching political and other subjects 
& matter wholly within your privilege—but which is alluded to in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, where you reproduce some of the matter of 
your speech. You quote a report of the Secretary of the Navy, say- 
ing that I, among other ex-officials, had personally pressed claims 
against the Navy Department within two years after leaving the 
Senate. 

May I beg to call to your attention that when this matter appeared 
in the press, I promptly telegraphed the Secretary of the Navy, assur- 
ing him that if he looked to the record he would see that I had never 
appeared in the Navy Department in any claim against the Govern- 
ment in all my life; that my only connection with the subject to 
which he alluded was a letter recommending the counsel to the cause 
as being worthy of audience at the Navy Department, the counsel hav- 
ing succeeded me as corporation counsel of this city. 

Judge Wilbur graciously telegraphed that there was no intimation 
of any irregular act by me, saying that the name had been sent in 
in compliance with the resolution of the Senate, because my name was 
attached to certain correspondence. Also the matters passing between 
the Secretary and myself disclosed—what you will recognize—that the 
law putting a ban on any officer to present claims against the Govern- 
ment (in two years after leaving office) was limited to the heads of 
departments who had been the judges of the subject matter, and in no 
wise as to any Congressman or Senator after he had entered private 
practice at the end of his official service. 

May I take the liberty to ask that you will incorporate my letter in 
an appropriate manner, that the Recorp may now print the letter, 
as I know you would not purposely have an injustice done me in a 
matter that involved the integrity of conduct on the part of either 
one of your fellow professional and official friends, or any citizen of 
your cpuntry? - 

With personal regards to you, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lewis, 


J. HAMILTON 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to make a suggestion 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIs J. In view of this 
statement of ex-Senator Lewis that he merely presented his suc- 
cessor as corporation counsel to the Navy Department, if the 
Secretary of the Navy did submit, in response to the resolution 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], a statement that 
Senator Lewis had appeared before the Nayy in the prosecution 
of cases against the Government, and Senator Lewis’s statement 
is true—and no doubt it is true—then I think the Secretary of 
the Navy committed a very great error and did Senator Lewis 
a wrong. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
turn to the Reconrp of April 29 last, at page 7432, he will find a 
quotation from the report which was sent in by the Secretary 
of the Navy, from which I read in my opening statement. I 
thought it only fair to former Senator Lewis that his letter 
should be printed, and whatever the Secretary of the Navy may 
do rests in his sound discretion. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator from Ohio should have pre- 
sented the letter which former Senator Lewis wrote to him, but 
I repeat that the Secretary of the Navy did Senator Lewis a 
wrong and that his act was very improper. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What was the object of sending the name 
of the former Senator from Illinois to the Senate if he had 
merely introduced some one to the Navy Department? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am entirely unable to answer 
that question. I took the document that appeared here, and 
which was sent to us, as the Senator from Arkansas knows, in 
response fo a resolution which was adopted here, which had 
been introduced by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. NORRIS]. 
T do not remember the exact terms of that resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, the Senator from Ohio is to be 
commended for presenting the letter of former Senator Lewis, 
but the suggestion is that the Secretary of the Navy himself 
ought to send a communication apologizing to the Senate and 
to the former Senator from Illinois. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HALRB, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 483) to correct the status of certain 
commissioned officers of the Navy appointed thereto pursuant 
to the provisions of the act of Congress approved June 4, 1920, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
519) thereon: 

Mr. KEYES, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 823) to authorize the 
neceptance of title to forest lands in the State of Florida and 
to create national forests therefrom, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. 
Ttes. 115) to provide for the free transmission through the 
mails of certain publications for the blind, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 520) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lunibia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6721) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to fix and regulate the salaries of 
teachers, school officers, and other employees of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia,” approved June 20, 
1906, as amended, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 521) thereon, 

Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 8173) to provide 
for the construction of a memorial bridge across the Potomac 
River from a point near the Lincoln Memorial in the city of 
Washington to an appropriate point in the State of Virginia, 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 522) thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8050) to detach Reagan 
County, in the State of Texas, from the El Paso division of the 
western judicial district of Texas, and attach said county to 
the San Angelo division of the northern judicial district of 
said State, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3090) for the relief of Palestine 
Troup, reported it with amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 528) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 1528) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to accept the fee-simple title to a 
certain tract of land adjoining the Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., donated to the United States of America for use in con- 
nection with Hot Springs National Park, reported it without 
amendinent and submitted a report (No. 524) thereon. 


Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each Without amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1987) accepting certain tracts of land in the city 
of Medford, Jackson County, Oreg. (Rept. No. 525); and 

A bill (H. R. 5169) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to grant a patent to certain lands to Johann Jacob Lutsch 
(Rept. No. 526). 

Mr. LADD, also from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5573) granting 
certain public lands to the city of Shreveport, La., for reservoir 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 527) thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 1607) for the re- 
lief of Nellie Kildee, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 528) thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 1033) to establish 
the Benning National Forest in the State of Georgia, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 529) 
thereon. 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, to which was referred the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing a joint committee of both 
Houses to investigate the Harriman geographie code system, 
now in use by the War Department, with a view to ascertain- 
ing the adaptability and application of said system in the 
several executive departments and administrative branches of 
the Government and to rendering a just compensation to the 
owner thereof, reported it without amendment. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr, WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled bills, re- 
ported that on the 10th instant that committee presented to the 
President of the United States enrolled bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles: 

S. 2392. An act authorizing an appropriation to indemnify 
damages caused by the search for the body of Admiral John 
Paul Jones; 

S. 2998. An act providing for a study regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., 
in cooperation with the United States of Mexico; and 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
invite the Interparliamentary Union to meet in Washington 
City in 1925, and authorizing an appropriation to defray the 
expenses of the meeting. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred, as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3288) granting a pension to Teressa K. Shriner; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota : 

A bill (S. 3289) to compensate the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota for lands disposed of under the provisions of the 
free homestead act; and 

A bill (S. 3290) to compensate the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota for timber and interest in connection with the settle- 
ment for the Minnesota National Forest; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3291) granting a pension to James Broderick; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Missouri: 

A bill (S. 3292) granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Hannibal, Mo., to construct a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near the city of Hannibal, Marion County, 
Mo.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3293) to amend section 332 of the Criminal Code; 

A bill (S. 3294) to enforce the fourth and fifth amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States; and 

A bill (S. 3295) granting the right of separate trials in 
criminal actions to defendants jointly indicted; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 3296) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Ziegler; and 

A bill (S. 3297) granting a pension to Sophrmmia O'Neill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3298) for the relle 0 of Herman Lincoln Chatkoff; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) establishing a commis- 
sion for the participation of the United States in an appro- 
priate commemoration of the Lafayette Centenary, authoriz- 
ing an appropriation to be utilized in connection with such 
observance, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

TARIFF COMMISSION INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 221), which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to: 


Whereas the Tarif Commission is being called upon to determine the 
applications of many industries for a study of economic conditions, 
particularly as affected by tariff laws relating to these industries; and 

Whereas the commission has found it impossible to make a proper 
investigation of conditions affecting some of the industries because of 
a lack of appropriated funds necessitating even a reduction of its 
clerical force and tariff experts: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Tariff Commission inform the Senate of (1) the 
number of industries which have made bona fide requests for tariff 
investigations, (2) the number of such requests upon which the com- 
mission has been unable to act, and (3) what, if any, sum of money 
should be appropriated by Congress in order to meet the legitimate 
requests of the business interests of the country for trade information 
and obtain necessary data concerning tarif adjustment. 


INVESTIGATION OF FEDERAL FARM LOAN BUREAU AND BOARD 


Mr. HOWELL submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
222), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate pro tempore is authorized 
to appoint a special committee of three members, which shall investi- 
gate the Federal Farm Loan Bureau and the Federal Farm Loan Board 
and report its findings together with recommendations for corrective 
legislation, 

The committee is authorized to hold hearings, to sit during the ses- 
sions and recesses of the Sixty-eighth Congress, and to employ a 
stenographer at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per hundred words. The 
committee is further authorized to send for persons and papers; to 
require by subpœna the attendance of witnesses, the production of 
books, papers, and documents; to administer oaths; and to take testi- 
mony. The expenses of the committee shail be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate. 


WORLD COURT PLAN 


Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter which appeared in the New York Times of May 
12, 1924, from Mr. Chandler P. Anderson, in reference to the 
plun for a world court as embodied in Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 122, introduced by me. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ANDERSON REPLIES TO WICKERSHAM—SENATOR LopGr'’s Cola BON TOR 
DEFENDS THEIR WORLD COURT PLAN AS NEEDED TO SAFEGUARD AMERI- 
CAN INTERESTS 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Former Attorney General George W. Wickersham in his letter to you, 
published in your edition of May 10, attributes to me a certain amount 
of responsibility for the World Court plan, proposed by Senator LODGE, 
and ealls attention particularly to certain extracts which he quotes 
from an explanation of this plan, prepared by me and published in 
connection with it, by Senator LODGE. One of these extracts, which he 
describes as an extraordinary paragraph,” is as follows: 

“The league covers the ground for the Old World, and many of 
the nations of the New World are members of it, and so long as 
the members are satisfied with that organization it would be un- 
seemly for the United States to attempt to disorganize it by pro- 
posing a different association either for the Old or the New 
World.” 

Mr, Wickersham’s comment is as follows: 

“One can not but marvel that the same hand that penned those 
Unes should propose the disorganization or the abandonment of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, which covers the 
ground not only for the Old World but for the whole world, except 
the United States, Russia, Ecuador, and Mexico, and whose mem- 
bers are quite satisfied with the organization, which facts, it would 
seem, would make it equally unseemly for the United States to 
attempt to disorganize it by proposing a different tribunal, either 
for the Old or the New World.” 

Germany and her former allies seem to have disappeared off the 

face of the earth. 

It must be assumed that Mr, Wickersham understands, as all the 
advocates of the league court understand and frankly admit, that the 
league court will undertake to make international law for the world 
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by the process of judicial legislation under the influences of the League 
of Nations, As stated by Mr. Root in his address at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of International Law a year ago, “ accord- 
ing to all human experience with courts of justice,” the league court 
will inevitably develop the law as it decides cases under the law.“ 
Mr. Loder, who is now the president of the league court, has described 
that court as an organ of the league,“ and if any court is to make 
laws tor the world it should be a world court and not the league court. 

The League of Nations, I understand, has signified its desire to have 
the United States adhere to the league court protocol, and it is an 
extraordinary position for an American to take that the United States 


_Was hot justified ia stating its objections to the present organization 


of that court and in proposing some basis of reorganization which 
would enable the United States and all other nations not members of 
the league to participate in the development of international law indc- 
peudently of the league, or any participation in the league or of 
league influences over the court. 

The declared purpose of the League of Nations is to maintain world 
peace, und with that purpose the United States is in entire sympathy, 

For reasons which are well understood, however, the method by 
which the league proposes to carry out this purpose has not proved 
acceptable to the United States, and the United States has definitely 
declined membership in the league. 

Ju so far as the league constitutes a political organization to control 
international relations, the United States can not participate ir it, 
and the United States has reserved entire freedom of action with ref- 
erence to the political interests of the United States, whether in the 
Old World or in the New. 

If the nations which are members of the Jeague are satisfied with 
their organization, and if it does not interfere with the rights and 
interests of the United States as one of the members of the family of 
nations, it would be unseemly for the United States to criticize its 
activities for peace or to attempt to disorganize it by proposing a 
reorganization on a different basis, 

In so far, however, as the league constitutes an organization for the 
development of international law for the world, the United States. as 
a member of the family of nations, is necessarily concerned with its 
activities and is entitled, by reason of its inability to join the league, 
to suggest the changes in the existing court which, from its point of 
view, would be necessary to enable it to cooperate in the field of inter- 
national relatious, in which every member of the family of nations is 
entitled to participate. 

It will be recalled, as pointed out in my plan, that the committee of 
Jurists, of which Mr. Root was a member, in proposing the plan of this 
court to the league, embodied in the plan, ns an essential part thereof, 
the calling of a third Hague conference as soon as practicable, to pro- 
mote the codification of international law. This recommendation has 
been rejected by the league. 

Mr. Wickersham seems to take particular exception to the provision 
in the Lodge resolution that the court shall not have jurisdiction to 
render advisory opinions to the league on questions involving the 
Monroe doctrine or other questions which the Euited States considers 
to be purely domestic. 

This provision is the same provision which the Senate of the United 
States adopted as a condition for the ratification of the Takt arbi- 
tration treaty, and is appropriately applied in this case to advisory 
opinions, which may be asked for by the league without the con- 
sent of the parties interested. Under the present statute of the 
league court it would have authority, without the consent of the 
United States, to render an advisory opinion at the instigation of 
any member of the league upon questions regarding immigration, the 
Monroe doctrine, State debts, and other questions enumerated in that 
provision which the United States considers are of purely domestic 
concern. It would be interesting to know on what grounds Mr, 
Wickersham objects to depriving the court of authority to render 
advisory opinions which would be objectionable to the American people, 

Furthermore, as the league court is organized, its jurisdiction “ com- 
prises all cases which the parties refer to it and all matters especially 
provided for in treaties and conventions in force.“ As an illustra- 
tion of the extent of the jurisdiction thus conferred upon the court 
it may be noted that the regulation of the Panama Canal under cer- 
tain rules adopted by the United States is “a matter especially 
proyided for“ in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Does Mr. Wickersham 
think that any member of the league should be at liberty to appeal 
to the court to declare internationally invalid an act of Congress 
regarding Panama Canal regulations? This grave defect in the pres- 
ent statute of the court is corrected in the Lodge resolution by chang- 
ing the jurisdictional provisions to read “the jurisdiction of tho 
court comprises all cases which the parties refer to it and all mats 
ters over which its jurisdiction is especially provided for in treaties 
and «onyentions in force between the parties to the case submitted.“ 

Mr. Wickersham seems to object to the provision in the Lodge resolu- 
tion that “ the court shall be bound by the principle that international 
law recognizes the authority of the laws of the United States within 
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its own jurisdiction as applied to foreigners or to foreign-owned prop- 
erty therein, whether in time of peace or war.” It has recently been 
held by the European members of an international tribunal that 
foreigners in the United States have greater rights than American 
citizens and that an international court should have power to declare 
an act of Congress unconstitutional or invalid in its’ application to 
foreigners or foreign-owned property within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. But why should any American support this contention? 

As to Mr. Wickersmam's objections to the electoral commission, pro- 
vided for in the Lodge resolution, for the election of judges, which, he 
criticizes as “ new and cumbersome machinery,” it would seem that he 
has overlooked the provisions of The Hague Pacific settlement con- 
vention of 1907, under which the nations participating in the perma- 
nent court of arbitration now maintain an organization at The Hague 
suitable and available, without additional expense for the proposed 
world court organization. This ready-made organization consists of 
“the permanent administrative council, composed of the diplomatic 
representatives of the contracting powers accredited to The Hague,” 
and an “international bureau,” which serves as registry for the 
permanent court of arbitration and corresponds to the secretariat of the 
league, with its staff and offices and in the Carnegie Peace Palace, 
which has already been appointed by the league court for its bead- 
quarters. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wickersham, failing to find any sound argument 
against the plan, resorts to personalities and criticism of those advovat- 
ing it. The real trouble is that this improved plan Is so insistent upon 
the safeguarding of American interests that it can not be expected to 
meet with the approval of the proleaguers. 

CHANDLER P. ANDERSON, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10, 1924. 


REMISSION OF FURTHER PAYMENTS OF CHINESE INDEMNITY 


Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 248) to provide for the remission of further pay- 
ments of the annual installments of the Chinese indemnity, 
and I submit a report (No. 518) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Let the joint resolution be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read, 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the joint resolution. 

Mr. KING, That is all right. I withdraw the request for 
5 reading of the joint resolution. I am familiar 
with it, 

Mr. LODGE. A similar joint resolution was passed unani- 
mously a year ago. 

Mr. KING. I approve of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Whereas by authority of a joint resolution of Congress approved 
May 25, 1908, the President of the United States was authorized to 
remit unto China the sum of $11,961,121.76 of the Boxer indemnity 
fund accredited to the United States, which sum the President on 
December 28, 1908, duly remitted and which, at the request of China, 
was specified to be used for educational purposes; and 

Whereas it is deemed proper as a further act of friendship to remit 
the balance of said indemnity fund amounting to $6,137,552.90 in 
order further to develop the educational and other cultural activities 
of China: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to remit to China as an act of friendship any or all further 
payments of the annual installments of the Chinese indemnity due 
under the bond received from China pursuant to the protocol of Sep- 
tember 7, 1901, as modified by Executive order on the 28th day of 
December, 1908, pursuant to the authority of the joint resolution of 
Congress approved May 25, 1908, for indemnity against losses and 
expenses incurred by reason of the so-called Boxer disturbances in 
China during the year 1900, such remission to begin as from October 
1, 1917, and to be at such times and in such manner as the President 
shall deem just, 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. : 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the report accompanying the joint 
resolution may be printed in the RECORD. d 

There being no objection, the report (No. 518) submitted by 
Mr. Loben on the 12th instant was ordered to be printed in 
the Rxconb, as follows: 


[Senate Report No. 518, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session] 
REMISSION OF CHINESE INDEMNITY 


Mr. Lopar, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted 
the following report to accompany H. J. Res. 248: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was referred the 
Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 248) to provide for the remission of 
further payments of the annual installments of the Chinese indemnity, 
have considered the same and report thereon with the recommeuda- 
tion that the joint resolution do pass without amendment. 

A practically similar resolution was passed by the Senate in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress but failed of action in the House, 

In a letter to Hon. StepHey G. Ponrzn, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, of April 
16, 1924, the Secretary of State, referring to this resolution, said: 

“T am happy to inform you that I approve of the proposal 
in its present form and am u full sympathy with the provisions 
of this resolution terminating further payments by China to the 
United States upon the Boxer indemnity.” 

The following correspondence from the Secretary of State, and 
a statement of Mr. John V. A. MacMurray, Chief of the Division of 
Far Eastern Affairs of the Department of State, before the Ilouse 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, are here printed, as follows, as a part 
of this report: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 19, 1921. 


My Dear Senator LODGE: The delay in making a reply to your letter 
of May 25, with reference to the Indemnity paid to the United States 
by China in consequence of the so-called Boxer rebellion, is due to the 
fact that it has been necessary to make a somewhat searching examina- 
tion of the records not only of the Department of State but of the 
Treasury Department as well. 

In the negotiations which took place at Peking in connection with 
the resumption of normal relations with China after the Boxer out- 
break there was much disagreement among the powers as to the 
amount of indemnity to be levied upon the Chinese Government, 
This difficulty was finally overcome through the acceptance of a 
suggestion offered by this Government that a lump sum should be 
assessed, which should later be apportioned among the powers. The 
amount thus assessed was fixed by article 6 of the final protocol of 
September 7, 1901, at Haikwan taels 450,000,000 (equivalent to 
$333,900,000 United States currency), payable in annual installments, 
with interest at 4 per cent, over a period of 40 years. The appor- 
tionment of this sum among the various nations is shown in a table 
which forms inclosure No. 1 of this letter. 

The proportion of the principal sum thus fixed as payable to the 
United States was 7.31979 per cent of the total—i. e., Haikwan taels 
82,939,055 (equivalent to gold dollars 24,440,778.81). Under the 
joint resolution of May 25, 1908, referred to in your letter, this prin- 
cipal sum was reduced by the remission to China of $10,785,286.12, 
leaving $13,655,492.69 as the principal due the United States, pay- 
able annually, with interest at 4 per cent, over the period ending 
1940, made up as follows: 


$4, 000, 000. 00 
Amount of Government claim for military expenses. H, 655. 492. 69 


TTT 13. 655, 492. 69 


Of this $13,655,492.69 a further sum of $1,175,835.64 was returned 
to China after the remaining outstanding private claims of American 
citizens had been settled, there remaining a net balance of $12,479,- 
657.05 due, with interest, under the bond as modified in 1908. 

I am inclosing a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
dated June 1, 1921, from which it will appear that to date there have 
been received from China payments totaling $12,413,499.77, repre 
senting the payments of principal and interest up to October 1, 1917, 
the date of the beginning of the five-year period of postponement 
allowed by the allied and associated powers upon China's entry into 
the war, as recalled in your letter. Of that sum $2,819,030.43 has 
been actually applied to the settlement of the private claims of 
American citizens out of the $4,000,000 which, as indicated above, 
was set aside to meet private claims, leaving a balance of 81.180, 
969.57, Which has been disposed of as follows: 


s ee $1, 175, 835. 64 

Balance on books of Treasury held as a trust fund and 
not returnable under resolution of May 25, 1908. 5, 133. 93 
LOTR Poe eee . oe ET 1, 180, 969. 57 


There has thus been paid by the Chinese Government, over and above 


the amount devoted to the complete settlement of all private claims, 
a sum of $8,418,633.70 toward the satisfaction of the only other 
indemnity charge—that is, the claim of the United States Government 
for the naval and military expenses incurred by it in the Boxer relief 
expedition, represented by a principal sum of $9,655,492.68. This Goy- 
ernment’s original claim for military and naval expenses thus amounts 
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to only $1,236,858.99 more than has actually been received from China | 1902, allotted the sum of $2,000,000 out of the indemnity received 
on that account; and 1 believe with you that the remission of further | from China to pay the claims of American citizens for losses sustained 
payments upon the principal of such claim, as well as of interest, | by them in the Boxer disturbances, this account being set up on the 
would be in accordance with the spirit which has traditionally char- books of the Treasury Department under the appropriation title: 
acterized our relations with foreign countries, and I am heartily in | “Chinese indemnity, claims of citizens of the United States growing 
sympathy with your proposal that we now put an end to any further | out of the Boxer uprising in North China in 1900": 

payments from China, As, stated in your letter, no appropriation | payments under this fund to Mar. 6, 1907, as shown by 

would be necessary ; a resolution of Congress authorizing the President, statement transmitted with letter of Nov. 2, 1911, re- 

within his discretion and in such manner as seems to him wise, to ferred to above. — — $1, 994, 553, 63 
forego further payments as from October 1, 1917, would sufice to 
accomplish that result. In accordance with your request, I am there- 
fore happy to inclose herewith, for your use in bringing the matter to 
the attention of Congress, a draft of a resolution to that end. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to express my appreciation of your interest 
in this matter, and to assure you of my readiness te furnish more 
detalied information, if that would he helpful to you, or otherwise to 
afford such assistance as may lie within the power of this department, 

I am, my dear Senator LODGE, 

Sincerely yours, 


USES 5, 440. 35 


20 —— ~=- 2,000, 000. 00 


Under the provisions ot the joint resolution of May 25, 1908 (35 
Stat. 577), in connection with decision of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, dated November 26, 1969, a fund not to exceed $2,000,000 
was set aside from the Chinese indemnity to pay judgments allowed 
| by the Court of Claims, this account being set up on the books of the 
Treasury Department under the appropriation title: “Claims upon 
Chinese indemnity of 1900, judgments Court of Claims“: 

ents nader this fund durin riod 5 x 
8 3. a r E E EO OE ITOT $824, 164. 36 
No further payments since Dec. 3, 1912 


Unexpended balance under this fund returned to China 
as shown belowWũ. ä ͤ [I ST, SOU, C4 


— 2, 000, 000. 00 


CHAnLAS E. HUGHES. 
The Hon, Hexry Canor LODGE, 
United States Senate. 


Table showing apportionment of indemnity 


Original | Original 


w SE NL Sie 


ene sien s 9 All judgments allowed by the Court of Claims having deen paid, the 

balance of the above-mentioned fund, $1,175,838.64, under the provi- 

Sions of the joint. resolution of May 25, 1908 (in connection with 

fpes, onan ——j—— a bg es sh ag decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury, dated November 23, 1914), 
Belgium. ect a 1.88541 |! 8 484,345 | Payment postponed. was made available for return to the Government of China, the account 
Spats F 03007 No i covering this balance being set up on the books of the Treasury 
ni edit venient Department under the appropriation title: “ Balance of Chinese indem- 
d nity, 1900, reserved by joint resolution of May 25, 1908, returned to 


Payment postponed.! Government of China.” 
Payments under this fund were made by settlement warrants dru wn 


in favor of a representative of the Chinese Government, as follows: 


060. 00 
505 000. 00 
200, 000, 00 

75, 835. 64 


* 


Total. 


— ——ĩůĩů p hy Ad SOS. OF 

The last payment of $75,835.64, closing this account, was made to 
the Chinese minister by diplomatic settlement warrant No. 1481, July 
28, 1917, 

From the above it will be noted that the total payments under claims 
presented: and allowed in connection with the Boxer disturbances haye 
amounted to $2,818,718.01; balance returned to China under $2,000,000 
set aside to pay judgments, Court of Claims, $1,175,835.64. 

3. Balance: on the books of the Treasury after payment of all claims. 

The only unexpended balance standing on the books of the Treasury 
Department under the funds established to pay claims arising under 
the Boxer disturbances is that referred to above under the appropria- 
tion Chinese indemnity, claims of citizens of the United States grow- 
ing out of the Boxer uprising in North China in 1900,” amounting 
to $5,446.25. 

By direction of the Secretary. 

Respectfully, S. P. GILBERT, Jr., 
Assistant Seoretary of the Treasury. 


1 Payment postponed for five years from October 1, 1917. 

* Italian Government, for reasons of internal administrative character, could not at 
the time fix the amount af the portion of the indemnity of which it was disposed. to 
grant the postponement. No record has been received of Italy's. decision in this 
matter 


* Russia agreed posto a nof the sum 3 
allotted to it panera to V allies. T 
average, calculated upon the proportional shares of each of the other countries was 
fixed at 9.5926 per cent of the total indemnity; and Russia declared itself willing to 
F y one-third- of the indemnity which it 
receiv 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, June 1, 1921, 
The SECRBTARY OF Stars. 

Sm: 1 have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
27th ultimo requesting that you be: furnished with data sapplemental 
to that set forth in letter of this department of November 2, 1911, to 
the chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
State, House of Representatives, in connection with the Chinese indem~ 
nity resulting from: the so-called Boxer insurrection of 1900. 

In compliu nee with your request there is submitted the following 
statement giving the information desired, vis: 

1, Receipts by years covering payments of Chinese indemnity made 
to the United States from July 1, 1902, to present date. 


APRIG 1, 1924. 
Statement of John V. A. MacMurray, Chief of the Diviston of 
Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State, before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives: 
The CHAMAN. Mr. MacMurray, you testified on this matter 
before. Will you give the attitude of the State Department, 


S ee a rN ne i ee epee sor ae so far as you know it, on this resolution? 
STOOGES — ————— SINE 987, 772. 54 “Mr. MacMunnay. The Secretary of State is entirely favorable 
eS ey KN TT ALES -- 2 — 42 to this resolution as now drawn. You may recall that some- 
7777 TTT ns ORR OE O what over two years ago, when a practically identical resolu- 
1908__--____----. ee 1, 013, 606.36 tion was introduced In the Senate by Senator Lopan, the Seere- 
np NGPA, e a RIOT ee tary wrote him a letter in which he expressed his full concur- 
sO 9 RRO SR SPSS OEE — á rence in the proposal, and declared his belief that it was an 
TT!!! NS i EE Se OER — oe 105, OST. 41 i advisable and desirable thing in the interest of our relations 
1944—————— 844.500.2611 vit China. That is the Secretary's opinion of the bill now 
727 ere ere or gee ee eg 585. 260. 60 | before this committee. In order that there should be no possible 
T LENS Sa 238. 47 |) doubt or question about the fact that it does in its present form 
sed epee inset bel ae tS SOG ea Eas tS SRE CLOSER SO zay 8 8 meet with his views, I took occasion, when asked by your chairman 
RECATO WLR IASA te ke EAIA DPN DEA lag es to come here to testify, to ask Mr. Hughes if the bill in its 
— present form, and under all the circumstances which have de- 
7a 12. 413, 499. 77 veloped since his original letter on the subject, would meet with 


2. Claims allowed and. paid from the moneys received by the: Treas- |) 
ury to date. The Secretary of State by letters of March 15 and 20, 


his approval; and he told me that I might give you his entire 
assurance that it does. 
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“That is the principal point that I have to testify to, that 
the Secretary, in his judgment of our foreign relations, is heart- 
ily in favor of this bill. There are certain points connected 
with it, some of which have been raised by the discussion in 
the committee, which perhaps it would be proper for me to 
touch upon and try to make clear in so far as concerns the 
viewpoint of the State Department, which, In this matter, would 
naturally be the adviser to the President in the exercise of the 
diseretion which the bill proposes to intrust to him. 

“The question at once arises whether the situation has in 
any way changed or whether any occasion has been given for 
feeling that there should be a modification of the views that the 
Secretary expressed in his original letter to Senator LODGE. 
Perhaps the whole question is most vitally affected by the prog- 
ress that has been made on this subject by other nations during 
that time. When the Secretary wrote, there was a rather vague 
prospect that some of the other governments might consider the 
question of a remission of a sort similar to that which we had 
initiated in 1908. Since that time the British Government 
the previous British Government, not the one now in office— 
has announced in Parliament its intention to cancel or to remit 
the balance of the Indemnity due to Great Britain. The ques- 
tion was for some time in doubt whether the British under their 
constitution could do that without an act of Parliament. Ap- 
parently the decision has been that an act of Parliament is 
required. We understand that an act for that purpose is now 
pending in the British Parliament, and that to the best of 
our information—of course it can only be a matter of opinion— 
that bill is entirely likely to pass. 

“Japan has likewise taken action, we understand. Though our 
information about that is not so fnll as I should wish it were, in 
order that I might give you positive details, we have received 
from our embassy in Tokyo a report that it is unofficially stated 
that the Japanese cabinet has decided that the whole of the Japa- 
nese share of the Boxer indemnity now outstanding shall be 
remitted to China for cultural purposes of mutual benefit to China 
and Japan. 

“The French Government has taken the most definite action of 
any nation thus far. They almost two years ago entered into 
an agreement with the Chinese Government by which the entire 
balance of the French share of the indemnity is to be devoted to 
certain specified objects. The primary object is the rehabilitation 
of the Industrial Bunk of China, a French Institution waich went 
bankrupt and caused very heavy financial losses and great dam- 
age to French prestige a few years ago. Such sums as are neces- 
sary of the French indemnity are to be devoted to the rebabilita- 
tion of that bank and the payment of creditors who lost through 
its failure. it is, of course, entirely a matter of speculation 
whether there will be anything left over, but the arrangement 
with the Chinese Government and the bill as passed by the French 
Chambers provide that any contingent balance that there may be 
shall be used for what the French call envres.“ That term Is 
rather difficult to explain in English. I suppose ‘ cultural irsti- 
tions’ is the nearest one can come to giving an idea of what is 
implied by it. In other words, it is primarily for the purpose of 
the rehabilitation of that bank, whose failure was very consid- 
erable, and seecndarily for cultural purposes. 

“The Governments of Italy and Belgium have made no definite 
indication of the purposes to which they would devote their in- 
demnity if they remitted it. They have not, in fact, taken any 
positive action toward remitting; but it is rather generally 
understood (certainly as a matter of gossip in the diplomatic 
body in Peking) that the Italian and Belgian Governments are 
contemplating an early remission and are probably waiting to see 
what is done by the powers who are more greatly interested, such 
as the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. 

“That creates a situation in which, if not exactly forced to 
action, we find ourselyes confronted with a psychological situa- 
tion in which it would be more difficult for us to hold back 
now—in which the failure to go on with the present remission 
would be more likely to create a misunderstanding than if the 
same thing had happened when the Dill was first introduced. 
We, as you of course all realize, took the initiative in this mat- 
ter in the first place. We had attempted throughout the nego- 
tiations for the settlement of the Boxer difficulties to protect 
the just interests of China and to try to bring about a settlement 
which should involve a little foresighted generosity as well as 
strict justice. We were, as you know, not altogether successful 
in that. 

“In 1908 we corrected China's bond to us in order to relin- 
quish everything that we felt it had been an actual injustice to 
take. There neverthelss remains this balance, in which we still 
have, of course, an unquestionably valid legal right, but as to 
which it may very well be contended that the claim is at any rate 
a somewhat harsh one. The proposal now is that we shall re- 
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linquish this. In the meanwhile we have established by means 
of the 1908 remission a precedent that has been very far- 
reaching. The effect that that has had in China, as many of those 
who have testified have told you, has been altogether inestimable. 
It has placed the United States, in the minds of the Chinese, in a 
category entirely different from that of any other nationality. 

“The positive results from the educational plan to which 
China devoted the remitted funds are now beginning to accrue. 
It is only fair to say in passing that thére is some ground for 
criticism that there has been a degree of disappointment in the 
way the educational scheme has thus far worked out. But, at 
any rate, I profoundly believe myself, and I think it is the 
view of all in our department, including the Secretary, who have 
to deal with these matters, that it is only on a very short view 
that we could feel disappointed. The educational plan is in its 
beginning; it has not yet had time to produce results. 

In the long run it is bound to produce results of the most 
hopeful sort for the regeneration of China; but meanwhile there 
can not be any question of the extraordinary result it has pro- 
duced upon our relations with China, or perhaps I should put it 
upon China's relations toward us. That has been so much the 
case that other nations have regarded our action with a certain 
degree of what might almost be termed jealousy, a feeling that 
we had rather stolen a march on them; that our action had been 
so much more farsighted and so much wiser than theirs. There 
has been this feeling almost of resentment in the past toward 
the action that we took in 1908. But that feeling has given way toa 
desire to emulate the example that we set, and hence the efforts 
of the other powers that I have sketched out to you to try and 
place themselves in the same position. It would, of course, be 
a rather anomalous situation if, having initiated the more ad- 
vanced and enlightened policy with regard to the disposition of 
these somewhat harsh indemnities, we were now to stop while 
all the others went on following our example and trying to take 
advantage of the initiative that we had taken. 

“For that reason it seems to me that to-day even more than 
when the first bill was introduced it is a matter of obvious 
expediency for us to go ahead with this proposal. 

“In the course of the discussion that has taken place yester- 
day and to-day before the committee there have come up a 
number of questions which possibly I might clear up for you 
by a perfectly frank statement ef how the matter is regarded 
in our department. Most of those questions have concerned the 
use to which the money is to be put if remitted. Before going 
on with that let me answer a question that Mr. Cooper—I 
think it was he—asked, or at any rate suggested—and I am 


not sure that he received an answer that was altogether de- 


finite—as to what ‘remitting’ means. Let me say that the 
State Department in its consideration of this matter has never 
considered that ‘remitting’ could mean anything for our present 
purposes except to follow the practice we have followed hitherto 
in regard to the portion remitted in 1908—that is, that we 
would hold the Chinese Government to the payment into our 
hands of the installments as they come due and would there- 
upon give them back. n 

“There are a number of reasons for that, quite apart from 
the question of the legal interpretation of the meaning of the 
word ‘remit’ in the original bill. For one thing, I might just 
say in passing, we should not disinterest ourselyes in this matter 
while other powers retain an interest. We want to be in a 
position no less favorable than theirs if it comes to any ques- 
tion such as arises very often in China—though it does not 
generally arise in other countries—as to the rights of the powers 
interested in the customs revenues of China and in the disposi- 
tion of those revenues, If only for that reason, it would be, 
from the viewpoint of our dealings with current questions as 
they come up with China, an unfortunate thing if we were to 
lose our standing as one of the actual creditors who are to be 
paid month by month out of the customs revenues. 

“But to go on with the question of the uses to which this 
fund might be devoted. As soon as this proposal for the addi- 
tional and final remission of the indemnity came up, the sub- 
ject was quite fully discussed in the department, and the con- 
clusion was reached that we could only act on the assumption 
that the money is to be given back to China; that it therefore 
does not befit our Government, or the State Department, acting 
for the Government, to tell China, ‘You must use this money 
for this purpose or for that purpose.“ It would very markedly 
detract from any graciousness and from any good will involved 
in that action, if we were to assume a right of dictating the 
disposal which should be made of those funds that we gave 
aver. On the other hand, it is very clearly recognized that 
simply giving funds to the Chinese Government outright, giving 
that money (whether it were by release, if such a thing should 
be decided on, or whether it were by remission), so as simply 
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to turn it over into the hands of the Chinese Government 
would not serve the purposes that we have in view, either in 
the sense of Improving our international relations or enabling 
China to better its own condition. 

“ We foresee that the process which will probably be followed— 
and I think that we can anticipate it with a good deal of conf- 
dence, from our experience of the way in which the Chinese generally 
conduct such matters, and from the intimations that have been 
gleaned by us—what will happen if this money is remitted is that 
the Chinese, doubtless through their minister here, will approach 
us with a statement that they have such and such uses in mind. 
We feel that it is essential, that we should leave the initiative 
to be taken by the Chinese. It is, of course, conceivable that 
some unacceptable purpose might be suggested. I do not think 
it is within the range of actual possibilities, but (simply to illus- 
trate my point) if they were to suggest that that money be used 
to help the Chinese Government in meeting its budget deficit, I 
should feel that this Government should refuse to have anything 
to do with it; that the President, in the exercise of the discre- 
tion which the bill gives him, might well say that it did not inter- 
est us at all, simply to patch up a hole in the budget of the 
Peking Government. What they are likely to do—I think I may 
almost say what they seem sure to do—is to make to us some 
proposal for a concrete work, whether cultural, industrial, or 
whatever It may be, of a sort that the Chinese Government could 
not undertake and that the Chinese people perhaps would not be 
in a position to undertake, which this would enable them to 
accomplish, It would then be simply a matter of an arrange- 
ment with the Chinese minister, or with any board or commission 
that might be designated for the purpose, to adjust the details 
by which the funds could be put into sych hands that none of 
us need have any worry about their dissipation; that we would 
know that they were being devoted to the cultural or other ob- 
jects that the Chinese had selected; and that this money, month 
by month accruing to us as a debt from the Chinese Government, 
would thereafter be spent honestly and efficiently for some object 
approved by the Chinese people and in the interests of the Chi- 
nese people. 

“Mr. Browne. Has any of this money so far ever been used for 
anything except for educational purposes or something akin to 
education? 

Mr. MacMurray, No, sir. 

“Mr. Browne. Are you in favor of departing from the custom 
that we have had in regard to spending this money, and putting it 
into anything outside of education or libraries or something of 
that kind—library work? 

Mr. MacMurray, Mr. Browne, I have personally no opinion of 
my owa—certainly as representing the State Department I have 
no opinion. I have possibly some little personal preference for 
the idea of using this for industrial work, because so much is 
now being undertaken in education, and possibly there is room in 
the field of industrial development. But I have said that only to 
be entirely frank with you, since you are asking my personal point 
of view. I think that I am really not entitled to a personal point 
of view, because I feel quite strongly that it is up to the Chinese 
to decide what they want to do with the money. Now, the Chi- 
nese, various groups of Chinese, have proposed various schemes 
some of them industrial; for instance, plans covering the Hwal 
River conservancy which you have beard adyocated by Mr. Dwight 
Edwards. There are various other schemes. I, for my part, should 
not feel unhappily if, for instance, they wanted to double track a 
railroad or improve a harbor, or use the funds for some conercte 
industrial purpose like that. But I feel that this is essentially a 
matter for the Chinese themselves to determine, What they are 
going to determine I can not tell. My forecast, or my best guess 
is, that they are going to propose somre education project, and 
there are several such projects which they have considered rather 
fully, and which I think none of us should feel sorry-if they adopt.” 


DEPRESSION IN COTTON MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which 
will be read, 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 219) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Warsa of Massachusetts on the 5th instant, as 
modified by him on the 7th instant, as follows: 


Whereas a prolonged depression of exceptional magnitude has and is 
occurring in the cotton textile industry, causing an attendant decrease 
in production of 40 to 60 per cent and general unemployment and its 
consequent want and distress in communities where this industry is 
located ; Therefore be it i 

Resolved, That the United States Tarif Commission be, and hereby 
is, directed to furnish to the Senate as expeditiously as possible, if 
not incompatible with the public interests, all available facts requested 
hereinafter ; 


(1) Is the present depression in the cotton manufacturing industry 
confined to the United States or is it world-wide? 

(2) To what extent and for how long a period has the present 
depression in the cotton manufacturing industry of this country been, 
apparent? 

(3) What is the quantity and value of cotton cloth imported into 
and exported from the United States under the present tariff act as 
compared with those under the acts of 1909? 

(4) What is the percentage of imports and exports, as compared to 
the domestic production, of cotton cloth in the census years 1909, 1914, 
1919, 1921, and 1923? 

(5) What types of cotton cloth constitute the bulk of the import 
trade, and are these cloths similar or different in character from those 
produced in this country? 

(6) What are the main reasons for the importation of cotton cloths 
in particular; are such imports due primarily to price or to quality? 

(7) To what extent has the domestic industry been affected by the 
post-war increases in the importation of cotton cloths? 

(8) Would changes in the present tariff rates on cotton cloths be of 
material assistance in stimulating production and restoring prosperity 
to this industry? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution as modified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not 
anticipate any opposition to this request for information, but 
I should like the Ryconb to show to what extent the cotton 
textile industry is depressed at the present time. 

In Fall River, Mass., two-thirds of the spindles are Idle. 

In New Bedford, Mass., the cotton spindles are running 50 
per cent of capacity only; in Lawrence, Mass., about 40 per 
cent, and in Lowell, Mass., about the same. 

A dozen mills are closed in Rhode Island. 

In New Hampshire the Nashua Manufacturing Co, has closed 
for days and the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co.—one of the 
largest textile industries in the world—is running on a four- 
day schedule. The big Pepperill mill at Biddeford, Me., has 
closed at times for several days. 

Of the 200,000 workers in New England's cotton plants, only 
a few are receiving a full week's work. 

I have also a press notice calling attention to conditions at 
Putnam, Conn, 


One of the Putnam Manufacturing Co.’s mills has already shut down 
and the rest of the mills will be idle by the end of this week. (New 
York Journal of Commerce, May 8.) 


The same situation exists in the textile industry in the 
South, but not to the degree and extent to which unemploy- 
ment prevails in New England, I believe the industry is de- 
pressed throughout the world, but there seams to be an impres- 
sion in some quarters that importations of cotton cloth from 
abroad are responsible. We should kuow if this is the fact. My 
resolution seeks to get authentic information from the United 
States Tariff Commission as to the real conditions in this 
industry. Also, what effect, if any, the present tariff is having 
upon this industry. The least we can do is to have the agen- 
cies of the National Government study the situation and make 
whatever contributions it can in ascertaining all facts and 
aid with constructive suggestions, 

Mr. President, I have some press notices and letters on this 
subject which I should like to have printed in the Recorp with 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Boston News Bureau, May 8, 1924.) 


CURTAILMENT STEADYING COTTON Trextinms—Errect or REDUCED Ovr- 
PUT BEGINNING TO BÐ FELT— TURN FOR BETTER BELIEVED Nor Far 
AHBAD. 


Boston: Six months ago curtailment among northern cotton mills 
began to assume generel proportions. The move toward restricted 
output has grown steadily and is now at its height. Mill machinery 
in New England is averaging little, if any, above half time. In the 
Southern States, where nearly half of the industry is located, activity 
has dwindled to less than 80 per cent of the maximum. Some southern 
units, such as Proximity Mills, among the largest consumers of cotton 
in the country, are reducing operations for the first time in their 
history. 

The current depression bears no resemblance to the 1920 debacie, 
which was characterized by a slaughter of heavy inventories. Mill- 
men to-day hark back to the early years of the century for a parallel 
situation. 

Because New England started its curtailment program earlier by 
several months than the mills in the cotton-growing States, stocks of 
goods at the northern plants are now reduced to comfortable pro- 
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portions; probably below what may be considered normal. In the 
South there is no denying stocks are still bulky. 

At the moment there is every indication that curtailment will be- 
come still more drastic. Already some close students of the goods 
markets point out that prices, which have crumbled slowly since the 
first of the year, are steadying under the growing refusal of mills to 
shade prices for the sake of doing business. Surplus goods are being 
taken up by the continued satisfactory retail demand, and the founda- 
tion is being laid for the sharp revival which customarily follows such 
a situation. Some are willing to predict the turning point by mid- 
summer or early fall. 

ENGLISH: TEXTILE ACTEVITY 


Washingten: Estublished control in American spinning section of 
Lancashire, according to reports to Department of Commerce, continues, 
and mills are operating 263 hours weekly. The control has steadily im- 
proved the financial position of companies, and some demands are being 
made that production hours be increased on several remunerative 
eloths, which are now scarce. Continuation of organized short-time 
operations is recommended until September. Manufacturers are in a 
more hopeful position than In January, and the trade appears to be in 
a better position to carry through the summer without disastrous 
withdrawal of loaned capital. Banks are supporting the short-time 
control scheme, and fewer mills are operating at losses, 

Three per cent of the total workers continue unemployed. Eighty- 
nine thousand persons were unemployed on March 15, which is similar 
to the number unemployed in recent months. Exports of gray cloth 
to the United States for the first quarter of 1924 show continued in- 
crease, but there is a decrease in bleached and colored cloths and yarns. 
There is a substantial inquiry from overseas, but discounts on cotton 
futures cause conservative buying. The Egyptian section continues 
fully employed, but there is no general increase in production, with the 
exception of the Burnley Weaving Sheds, which have recently increased 
from 60 per cent to 70 per cent of normal. 


[Extract from a Fall River (Mass.) newspaper] 
Senator WALSH'S PROPOSAL 


Is there any likelihood that the probe of the textile industry, asked 
by Senator Warst, would result in any good? It is hard to say. 
It is undeniably true that the depressed condition of the industry is, 
as he asserts, “of exceptional magnitude,” and it is probably true that 
the reduction in production amounts to from 40 to 60 per cent of 
normal, and it is certainly true that “want and distress” are too 
common in communities dependent on the textile industry for support. 

Ts the Tariff Commission in a position to help matters by answering 
the numerous questions propounded by Senator Wasn? It is dificult 
to answer. 

Public attention would be focused upon the distressing situation if 
the commission were to inaugurate the exhaustive inquiry that would 
result upon the adoption of Senator Watsn’s plan. Could any amount 
of publie attention help a condition that is economic in its causes? 
Or is there something in addition to economie causes partly to blame 
for the present condition of the textile industry? ` 

One question propounded by Senator WaLsH would make an inter- 
esting inquiry all by itself; “What are the main reasons for the 
importation of cotton cloths; in particular, are such imports due 
particularly to prices or to quality?“ 

The entire matter of the desirability of an inquiry of the nature 
asked should receive the most careful consideration, and if, in the 
opinion of those who know most about it, promise of relief or amelio- 
ration is held out, then we should have an inquiry, thorough, and the 
sooner the better. 


{From the Boston Herald! 
Way Corron MILLS arg Ibu 

Not unnaturally the question why a good share of the textile machin- 
ery of New England remains idle came in for considerable discussion 
at the opening session of the semiannual meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers at Boston on Wednesday. As Is 
usual, there was a certain amount of rather bootless complaint indulged 
in. The trouble with the textile industry of this country at the 
present time, not only in New England but elsewhere as well, is not 
hard to understand or to diagnose. 

Prices are higher than the public is willing to pay, and the mills 
at the moment can not, because of excessive costs, reduce them with- 
out incurring heavy losses. If and when shelves become unduly de- 
nuded of goods the mills, or some of them at all events, may find it 
possible under conditions approximating those of the present time to 
obtain some measure of more or less temporary relief from their 
troubles; but the fact remains that the textile industry of this 
country is not likely to regain a position of normal prosperity until 
means are found to cut costs to proportions substantially smaller than 
exist to-day. 


It is hardly reasonable to expect manufacturers to attain even an 
approximation to pre-war operating costs. That they could hardly 
do without bringing back into existence labor conditions which in 
the old days were a shame to the land. In all probability, therefore, 
the publie will be foreed to accustom itself to pay more for its cotton 
goods than it did prior to the outbreak of the World War, but there 
is little to lead to the supposition that it will take kindly now or at 
any near date in the future to the price levels now ruling. 

New York, May 7, 192}. 
Hon. Senator Davin. I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hoxo nam Sm: We have read with interest concerning a resolu- 
tion introduced by you directing the Tariff Commission to report to 
a Senate facts relating to the depression in the cotton-textile in- 

ustry. 

We have been identified with the cotton-goods trade for many years 
as converters of domestic cotton goods and importers of French and 
English cotton goods for the department-store trade. Like most houses 
in our line we are suffering from the effeets of the depression; which 
we consider due to the following causes: . 

First. General uneasiness on the part of merchants to make com- 
mitments ahead because of the political situation. We believe that 
this feeling bas slowed up trade in all textile lines. We think that 
the present lack of confidence is progressing, and, just as a business 
boom is exaggerated, hesitation in buying is exaggerated and causes 
the pendulum to swing too far. 

Second. The finished-goods trade in the cotten-goods business is suf- 
fering from a backward season due to unusually cold spring weather 
extending all over the country. Retail merchants, eren in the ex- 
treme south of Florida, have complained about weather conditions, 
which have greatly retarded the sale of cotton piece goods. 

Third. There has been a considerable incrense in the amount of 
cotton-goods machinery installed since the entry of the United States 
in the war. A great many cotton-goods mills have been erected ‘in 
North and South Carolina since 1917. These mills compete with the 
New England mills, and it is questionable, in our minds, whether 
the country can absorb the great quantity of goods which all these 
mills can produce. 

Fourth. There has been a decline in the price of raw cotton from 
7 to 8 cents a pound since November, 1923, aud we find that usually 
with a decline in the price of raw cotton there is also a decided slump 
in the sale of finished goods for some little time thereafter owing to 
fear on the part of merchants that the bottom price of cotton has 
not been reached. 

Fifth. We believe that there is also a general impression that the 
price of raw cotton is inconsistent with the geveral level of commodity 
prices. There is at present an increase of about 130 per cent in the 
price of raw cotton over 1912, whereas most basie commodities have 
not increased in like proportion. 

Sixth. The prices of silk materials have slumped to such an extent 
in the last few months that the price of cotton materials for women’s 
dresses and underwear is out of proportion with the price of silk. 
With only a small difference in the price of silk over cotton, the con- 
sumer will prefer sitk. 

This firm divides its products in cotton plece goods about 70 per 
cent domestic and 30 per eent imported, We find that there is just 
as little demand for imported goods as for domestic goods at the pres- 
ent time. We believe that the rate of duty, if increased, will not 
change the amount of consumption of foreign goods to any appreciable 
extent. If duties are increased, goods which are now imported will 
continue to be imported, if these goods are in demand, and the only 
change which will be caused will be increased costs to the consumer. 

It has been onr experience that most goods which are imported are 
imported for the reason that they are made with superior skill in 
foreign countries and, in other instances, because of the willingness 
of foreign manufacturers to make goods in smaller quantities than the 
American mills are willing to undertake. American mills are equipped 
for quantity production only and sre not interested in nor equipped 
with machinery which will profitably manufacture small quantities 
of desirable merchandise. 

We do not know whether our letter will shed any light on this ques- 
tion, but we are of the opinion that letters from the trade must be of 
interest to you. We are, 

Yours very respectfully, 
KLABE Bros. & Co., 
EDWARD KLAUBER, Vice President. 


LOCKPORT, N. V., May 8, 192}. 
Hon. Davy R. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR WALSH: As manufacturers of textiles we note with a 
great deal of approval your efforts to have an investigation of cotton 
„ 
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manufacturing in this country, particulalry with respect to how it Is 


being affected by the presens mon biil. 
. * 


We highiy 5 ae your 8 that there be aa W 
of the textile business of the United States to see if something can 
not be done to put the American mills on a basis where they can run 
full time. 

Sincerely yours, 
NIAGARA TEXTILE Co., 
H. L. Ransom, Vice President. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely desire to say, in ad- 
dition to what my colleague has said, that the situation is ex- 
tremely serious. In many of the Massachusetts textile towns 
I have heard, particularly from Lawrence and from others, 
there is real distress owing to the lack of employment; and, as 
my colleague has shown, I think, it extends through New Eng- 
land generally. 

I hope there will be no delay in passing this resolution. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think both my colleague 
and myself have received communications from the mayors of 
_some of these cities, asking for information and assistance. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And I am sure it will help 
to relieve the public mind if the information is furnished as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is very important to get it. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I do not see any great good 
or great harm that the resolution can do. It will divuige no 
information, however, that we have not already. The depres- 
sion mentioned by the Senator from Massachusetts is on ac- 
count of world conditions, in a great measure, and on account 
of the wide fluctuations in the price of cotton, and on account 
of the mills not being able to dispose of their goods at a profit. 
There is no longer any reason for users of cloth to abstain 
from purchasing. That is a matter that they will have to 
adjust among themselves. We can not expect to close our 
doors to the products of other countries and at the same time 
get a high price for what we haye to sell. The report of the 
Tariff Commission no doubt will simply verify what the 
Democrats have been contending for here since the present 
tariff law went into effect. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am not going to oppose 
the passage of the resolution; but I think in justice to the 
public and those interested in this question I should call 
attention to the fact that some few weeks ago, perhaps 
two months ago, I read into the Recorp an article setting 
fortli the fact. or the alleged fact, that certain of the English 
mills were memorializing the American mills to join with them 
to run short-time in view of the possible utter depletion of 
the supply of raw cotton. They claimed that they were doing 
this in order to maintain a control of the price of the raw 
material as well as the cloth; that if full-time were run it 
would necessarily mean that before the new crop came in 
there would be a practical exhaustion of the supply of the 
raw material. When the wholesaler, the jobber, and the re- 
taller were made aware of the fact that such a proposition 
was being mooted, it was perfectly natural for them to with- 
hold their purchases until they could see the result of this 
proposed short running. It now becomes apparent, or pos- 
sibly it is a fact, that this buyer's strike, as they call it, is 
a result of the mvoting of the question as to whether the mills 
would so curtail their output as to influence prices. It may 
be that their plan has worked a Frankenstein, and has re- 
acted in such a manner that they may not be able to dispose 
of their cloth at their prevailing prices—all, in my opinion, 
the result of the agitution. I do not say there was any under- 
stunding, but as the result of the agitation for short-time they 
now complain that their operations are unprofitable. 

I do not know to what extent the short-time running has 
been influenced by the price of goods or what influence the 
short-time running has had in bringing about the lower price 
of goods. It is a case of action and reaction. It is my opin- 
ion that if the mills were running on normal time, with the 
conditions that confront us, with a depleted stock and perhaps 
the latest season that we have had in a decade, and with the 
weevil now having all the advantage by reason of the late 
crop, coming out of hibernation in time to get what is known 
as the first crop, the outlook 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. I simply want to know what the situation is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A resolution coming over 
from a previous day is before the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it proper at this time to consider that 
resolution? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in order at this time. 

Mr. SMITH. I am sorry that I am not so enlightening to 
the Senator from Oregon as to enable him to discharge his 
man here properly; but I have about concluded my state- 
men 

ne MoNARY. I feared the Senator had not reached that 
point. 

Mr. SMITH. Perhaps the Senator was afraid I never 
would. However, I thought that in justice to those who pro- 
duce the cotton and those who manufacture it and those who 
wear it I should call attention to what several months ago was 
alleged to be mooted among the world’s manufacturers. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I am always delighted to 
hear the Senator from South Carolina, but I am wondering 
how long this is to continue. There are a few bills on the cal- 
endar which we are anxious to take up. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The resolution is in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A resolution coming over 
from a preceding day is in order, and would be in order until 
2 o'clock. The question is upon agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS OF BIG FIVE MEAT PACKERS 


Mr, CARAWAY. From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry I report back favorably Senate Resolution 216, intro- 
duced by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. JoHNson], and 
wish to call his attention to it. I report the resolution with 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute and with an 
amendment striking out the preamble. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
port will be received. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of that resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minne- 
sota asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution just reported. Is there objection? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may it be read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the resolution. 

The Reaprne Crerk. The committee report an amendment 
to strike out the preamble and all of the resolution after the 
word “Resolved” and to insert: . 


That the chairman and treasurer of the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees, respectively, are hereby requested to furnish to 
the Senate the list of contributions made to their respective com- 
mittees since the election of 1920 by each of the Big Five packing 
companies, to wit, Armours, Wilson, Morris, Cudahy, and Swift, or 
by any representative or agent of said packers; be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman and treasurer of the Republican and 
Democratic National Cominittees, respectively, also furnish to the 
Senate the names and addresses of every contributor to their respec- 
tive committees of $500 or more since said election of 1920 and the 
aggregate amounts of contributions under $500 made to their respec- 
tive committees, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, as I heard the resolution read, 
it is an inquiry as to what contributions have been made by 
these companies or representatives of the companies, As the 
chairman knows, the law forbids the reception of any contri- 
bution from any corporation. I think the Senator from Min- 
nesota wants to know what contributions have been made by 
individuals rather than by corporations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. That is what we are asking 
the chairmen and the treasurers of the two national committees 
to report on. 

Mr. FESS. On individual contributions? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. That would be in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr, President, I have not 
taken up very much of the time of the Senate during this ses- 
sion. I believe there are some reasons why we should adopt 
this resolution and have these officials report. I have had some 
experience in my own State with regard to donations to the 
Republican State campaign fund, and I want to refer, to that 
in a few moments to show that great sums of money can be 
raised. 

We have on file in the Chief Clerk’s office of the House of 
Representatives what was paid in to the Republican and 
Democratic campaign funds during the election, but we do 
not know where they got the money “with which they have paid 
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the deficit that they bad after the election. I understand that 
it amounted to $1,600,000 for the Republican Party. 

When I introduced the resolution asking the chairman of the 
National Republican Committee to report to the Senate the 
amount of money contributed by the “ Big Five” packers, or 
any one of them, to the campaign fund of 1920, I had in mind 
two things: 

First, the apparent friendship which the Departffent of 
Agriculture and the present administration has shown for the 
packers. This has been particularly noticeable in the way the 
packers and stockyards act has been administered. 

Second, the large campaign fund raised in 1920 to defeat the 
Farmer-Labor ticket in Minnesota. An investigation by a 
special committee of the Minnesota State Senate a year ago 
reyealed the fact that approximately one-half million dollars 
und been spent in the State to defeat our ticket in 1920. This 
money was all spent in bebalf of the Republican candidates, 
and was disbursed very largely by an organization called the 
Sound Government Association.” 

The majority report, signed by four Republican senators, 
MacKenzie, Furlow, Rosenmeir, and Rockne, confesses, as it 
were, that a large sum of money was spent. 

Mr. Ingersoll's account was kept with the Merchants National Bank 
of St. Paul. The committee subpenaed the cashier of the bank and 
the bank books were inspected with reference to the Ingersoll account, 
The books show that the total checks issued against same were 
$375,095.32. The expenditures thus shown of $375,095.32 are more 
than $155,000 in excess of the amount which Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. 
Wilbur testified was spent in educational activities of the Sound 
Government Association. For what purpose this $155,000 was spent, 
to what parties it was paid, could not be ascertained by your com- 
mittee, and your committee, therefore, makes no findings in that 
respect. 

I might explain here that Mr. Ingersoll, referred to in the 
report, acted as treasurer for the Sound Government Associa- 
tion. Mr. Wilbur was secretary of the organization. 

The minority report signed by Senators Carley, Democrat, 
and Schmechel, Farmer-Labor, furnishes a little more in- 
formation on this point. I want to also quote briefly from 
that: 

An examination of the bank account of F. G. Ingersoll produced 
by R. W. Lindeke, cashier of the Merchants National Bank, shows 
that instead of $220,000 having been received and expended by Mr. 
Ingersoll in the conduct of the Sound Government Association, there 
was received by him $579,380.62, and that he issued checks against 
the same amounting to $375.005.32. Mr. Ingersoll has no books, 
checks, vouchers, or other data to show what became of this money. 
He expended about $155,000 outside of the expenditures made by him 
for the Sound Government Association. The only light this com- 
mitttee received as to these expenditures is the testimony of the 
witnesses themselves, when they declared that they were Republicans, 
interested in the Republican campaign and election of the Republican 
ticket, and that when the election was over, the State was saved, and 
they had accomplished what they desired to accomplish, and that the 
issue in the campaign of 1920 was the issue of socialism and the 
fight was against the Nonpartisan League, and the principal tickets 
in the field after the elimination convention of 1920 and after the 
primaries was the Republican State ticket and Farmer-Labor ticket, 
and the further light, shown by the fact that after the announcement 
in “Minnesota issues” of the success of the campaign the sound 
government movement dwindled and was abandoned very soon there- 
after. 


I want to make an explanation to the Senate of what was 
meant by “Minnesota issues.” It was a booklet, or a pam- 
phlet, I will call it, that was sent to every voter in the State 
of Minnesota every week. I know I received three or four 
copies at the same time, and I believe my neighbors received 
the same. It cost this organization money to distribute that 
literature. K 

These men were good politicians. They destroyed their rec- 
ords, including checks, receipts, and books. 

Now, the thing that was not revealed was the source of this 
fund, and the way it was spent. I want to quote a little 
more from the minority report on that point: 


It further appears that the officers of the Republican State cen- 
tral committee kept no books or records showing receipts and dis- 
bursements of that organization. Such memoranda as was kept was 
immediately destroyed at the close of the campaign. That the so- 
called committee of one hundred,“ and other committees referred 
to in the conduct of the State campaign— 


Mr. President, let us haye a little order so Senators can all 


hear this, It might be all right for some of the Republicans 
and Democrats to get this. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 
Mr, JOHNSON of Minnesota (reading)— 


That the so-called “committee of one hundred” and other com- 
mittees referred to in the conduct of the State campaign kept no books 
or records and at the close of the campaign destroyed such data as 
they had. That in the expenditure— 


I want you Republicans to get this now— 
by Ray P. Chase of $25,000— 


Mr. Chase is State auditor to-day in the State of Minnesota 
on the Republican ticket, and he has been for the last four 
years— 


that in the expenditure by Ray P. Chase of 525,000, Which he expended 
in publicity for the election of the Republican State ticket, all trans 
actions were had in cash and the money was paid to him as he re- 
quired It by A. H. Turritin, president of the Lincoln National Bank, 
of Minneapolis, at that time, and who has since died. That said Chase 
deposited in his left-hand trousers pocket the $25,000 received and 
checked it out of such pocket, keeping no record thereof. That the 
chairman of the committee was requested to bring before the com- 
mittee the books and records of the accounts kept by said Mr. Turritin 
as custodian of the funds of the various committees which he was 
connected with, but that no such books or records were produced. 


Now, where was this vast fund obtained to be used in Min- 
nesota to defeat the Farmer-Labor ticket in 1920? 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I will be through in a minute. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wanted to ask the Senator a question. 
But he may continue his 
Aah JOHNSON of Minnesota. The Senator can ask the ques- 
tion now. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have been attending, a committee meet- 
ing, and just entered the Chamber. I am wondering whether 
the position the Senator takes is that the Republicans ex- 
pended more than the Democrats spent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. We do not know what the 
Democrats did. They have always been very poor in my 
State. They have not expended very much. But if this reso- 
lution goes through we will find out what they did. 

Mr. NORBECK. Did they expend more than the Farmer- 
Labor Party did? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I will not answer as to what 
the Farmer-Labor Party did. I do not know exactly what they 
spent. But when this inyestigation instituted by Senator 
Carey, my opponent for this office in the last special election, 
started, they subpenaed Mr. Teigan, my secretary. He had 
something to do with the campaigns of 1920 and of 1922. Mr, 
Teigan appeared there, and Chairman McKenzie declined to 
ask him any question. We were willing there that the books 
show what we did spend. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator is aware of the fact that the 
Nonpartisan League gave publicity to a statement in South 
Dakota that they raised for political purposes in the year 
1918 the sum of $396,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. In South Dakota? 

Mr. NORBECK, That they raised it in South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. That might possibly be, but 
they got membership, these $16 payments. However, the most 
of that went to the organizers. 

Mr. NORBECK. I would like to know what became of the 
money. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. We are willing to report that, 
too, if you want it. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I am certainly interested in 
this colloquy, but I was unable to hear the question of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. The money was spent and was 
admitted by those having the fund in charge in behalf of all of 
the Republican candidates, including those running for Con- 
gress. I am anxious that the Republican national chairman 
make known the amount of money that the packers have con- 
tributed to the Republican Party, if they have made any such 
contribution, and I should be equally interested in knowing 
whether any contributions have been made by the packers in 
behalf of the Democratic Party. 

The amended resolution provides that the chairmen of the 
two parties make known these facts. Let us have them. 

Mr. President, I have been in politics for many years. I have 
played with the Republican Party and I know that some money 
is spent in the State of Minnesota, and has been spent there. 
There is no question about that. Through this resolution of 
mine I want to get some information, as I said before, as to 
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whether anyone connected with the Big Five packers has paid 
anything to help make up the deficiency in the Republican cam- 
paign fund of 1920. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going to 
object to the resolution, but I just want to suggest that usually 
we pass resolutions of this kind asking for information from 
officials of the departments of the Government, ‘This resolution 
relates to an organization which has no official connection what- 
ever with the Government, and if the parties referred to do not 
see fit to answer it, there is nothing we,can do. It seems to me 
it would be much better to authorize some committee of the 
Senate—the Committee on Privileges and Elections, for in- 
stance—to get this information by bringing the representatives 
of these companies before the committee, or otherwise, because 
if the parties do not see fit to answer the resolution, there is 
nothing we can do. I merely make that suggestion. I am not 
going to object to the resolution. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Minnesota. In the whereases of my 
resolution I stated why we asked for this information, In 
the committee I agreed to let the resolution go to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and a subcommittee was 
appointed, and we decided to strike out the whereases. Sec- 
retary Wallace, of the Department of Agriculture, whose de- 
partment is mentioned in the resolution, called me up and 
said he would like to be heard before the committee on the 
charges against his department. I said that we struck that 
out. He said, “That is all right.” 

I know we can not make them come across. If they do not 
come across, there must be a nigger in the woodpile somewhere. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, from what little I have 
heard of the speech of the Senator from Minnesota I agree 
with him that the public should know about these campaign 
expenditures. My only suggestion is that we include the 
Democratic Party and the Farmer-Labor Party. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. The Democratic Party is 
included. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Farmer-Labor Party ought to be in- 
cluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I do not care if they are all 
included; but we have not spent any money, to speak of. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Nonpartisan League spent money more 
lavishly in South Dakota than Newberry ever did in Michigan. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota, They did? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I thought I 
would suggest to the Senator that if his resolution would 
authorize the Committee on Privileges and Elections of the 
Senate to investigate this matter, we would probably come 
much more nearly getting the information than by merely ask- 
ing these people in a polite way, Will you give us the 
information?” If they do not do it, there is nothing we can 
accomplish, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. The Senator from Washing- 
ton understands that we have only three weeks more of the 
present session, and I think this resolution of mine will serve 
its purpose anyway, because I believe if we ask them to come 
they will come and tell what they got. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. There is no question about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the resolution, 

The Rxantxd CLERK. The committee report to strike out the 
preamble and all the resolution after the word “ Resolved,” 
and to insert: 

That the chairman and treasurer of the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees, respectively, are hereby requested to furnish to 
the Senate a list of contributions made to their respective committees 
since the election of 1920 by each of the five big packing companies, 
to wit, Armours, Wilson, Morris, Cudahy, and Swift, or by any repre- 
sentative or agent of said packers. Be it further 

Resolved, That the chairmen and treasurers of the Republican and 
Democratic National Committees, respectively, also furnish to the Sen- 
ate the names and addresses of every contributor to their respective 
committees of $500 or more since said election of 1920, and the aggre- 
gate amounts of contributions under $500 made to their respective 
committees, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the subject of campaign 
contributions in connection with national elections requires 
and deserves consideration. It calls for more comprehensive 
action than is contemplated by the resolution of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The appropriate committee of the Senate might very well 
be invited to devote its attention to the framing of legislation 


which will limit and restrict contributions in campaigns and 
require publicity respecting them. It is entirely competent 
for Congress to take that action, A number of resolutions to 
that effect are pending now in the Senate. 

The subject is one of very great importance. In order to 
sustain and make effective wholesome legislation for the regula- 
tion of campaign expenditures it is necessary that there exist 
a sentiment among the people of the United States, among the 
people who constitute the electorate, in favor of restricting and 
properly restricting the expenditure of funds to influence 
nationul elections and the contribution of funds for that pur- 
pose, This is one of the important subjects before the Congress 
of the United States. 

I have no objection to the passage of the resolution submit- 
ted by the Senator from Minnesota, although I agree with the 
Senator from Washington that it is an unusual proceeding to 
make a request of an unoflicial body for information, particu- 
ularly in view of the fact that the Congress has the power to 
require the information by appropriate legislation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would like to say to the Senator that 
some time ago I introduced a bill covering the subject of 
campaign contributions which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. A subcommittee, consisting of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr, Boran], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], 
was appointed to consider it. The Senator from Idaho, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, has offered perhaps one or two 
amendments to it, and the matter is being considered by that 
committee now. I should think early action of the committee 
would be well, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I would like to inquire of the 
Senator from Tennessee if there is any legislation pending at 
the present time that could be put through so we will get action 
on the matter before we adjourn? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very much in hopes the committee 
will report out very soon the measure to which I have just 
referred. I have been assured by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, who is one of the ablest and best Senators we have, as 
we all know, that early action will be had upon it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota, Mr. President, if the resolu- 
tion should pass, it would not do any harm, anyway, even if it 
would not do any good. 

May I be pardoned if I submit just a few more remarks? I 
notice that a resolution has been introduced by the able Senn- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], requesting the Tariff 
Commission to investigate the cotton situation in the Unite: 
States, I had it in mind to introduce a resolution requesting 
them to investigate the tariff on butter. Butter prices are 
going down. I haye had « report from the chairman of the 
Tariff Commission of the dumping of butter, if we could call it 
dumping, from Denmark and New Zealand on the American 
market, 

There has not been anything done so far by the Republicun 
Party or the Democratie Party, and as a new Member of the 
Senate I do not know if I dare go into the matter, because there 
are so many other things to be taken care of. There is a big 
butter industry in the Northwest. My own State is one of the 
largest in the Union in the manufacture of creamery butter, 
with the possible exception of two—Wisconsin and Iowa. I 
could talk for three or four hours on that subject alone, but I 
shall not do so at this time. In every letter I get from my peo- 
ple they inquire, “ What is the matter with butter prices, that 
they are continually going down?” Of course, increased pro- 
duction has taken place, and that fact ought to be taken iuto 
consideration; but we have now another feature of the situn- 
tion to contend with, and that is that from Denmark and New 
Zealand in January and February over 9,500,000 pounds of 
butter were shipped into the United States. The present tariff 
of 8 cents a pound is not enough to protect the farmers. 

I want to say something to illustrate how big business in 
this country is working against the butter producers. The 
oleomargarine people are trying to do everything they possibly 
can against the farmers. In 1919, when I was a member of the 
Minnesota Legislature. I introduced a resolution to forbid the 
use of oleomargarine in the State institutions of Minnesota. 
The resolution was finally reported from the committee after 
we had a bitter fight on it there. It came up in the senate and 
was considered in committee of the whole, and was there 
adopted. Then when we were about to take final action on 
the resolution, it went over until the next day. We were try- 
ing to protect a very important industry of the State of Min- 
nesota. I remember coming to my seat in the senate chamber 
the next morning, and what did I find? 

I found a pamphlet just about the size of our calendar. On 
its front page was a picture in colors of a country store. 
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There was a nice, bright, well-dressed lady on one side of the 
counter and the storekeeper on the other side. The farmer’s 
crenmery butter was piled up in packages on one end of the 
counter and the product of the oleomargarine manufacturer, 
made by this concern that was fighting against the butter in- 
terests all over the country, was piled up on the other end of 
the counter, But that was not all that was in that picture 
on the front page. There was another picture that showed an 
old mossback farmer milking a cow on the wrong side. The 
cow's tail was in the milk pail, and a dead hog was lying in a 
near-by gutter, and there were flies and filth everywhere. 

That pamphlet was put out by the millions of copies through- 
out the consuming East in order to fool the consumers in the 
East into believing that the producers of butter in South Da- 
kotu and Minnesota were unclean, that their butter was pro- 
duced in such insanitary, filthy conditions that the farmers 
of America were guilty of manufacturing their butter in such 
surroundings. Pages and pages of the pamphlet were filled 
with descriptions of how clean and sanitary were the condi- 
tions under which oleomargarine was made. I know that some 
people may not bave the money to buy butter all the time, but 
we do not want to have the impression go to the country that 
any such conditions exist as were described in that pamphlet. 

The butter question is one that the leaders of the Republican 
Party should take into consideration before the close of the 
session. The head man of the Coolidge forces in Minnesota 
had a talk with me. We talked over things together. He said 
he wanted to go with the President, but I said I did not want 
to go with the President in everything. I have gone to the 
White House several times and I have not got very much from 
the President so far. 

I think the Senate of the United States should take some 
recognition of the farmers of the Northwest, My own banker 
wrote me the other day, and I just want to refer to what he 
said. He said that butter prices were going down every day 
and other prices of farm products were going down, and that 
the banks were going broke in the Northwest. However, I do 
not want to take up the time of the Senate any further. I 
have taken up too much time already, but I want Senators to 
remember that we are soon going to adjourn, that we all repre- 
sent or should represent the American farmer, and if the but- 
ter producers of the Northwest and other producers of farm 
products there were in better condition, we could buy more 
cocon goods and other goods from the manufacturers of the 

ust. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota calls merely for information 
from the two great national committees. It is true that if they 
do not respond the resolution does not provide a means. for 
compelling them to furnish us the information, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Will the Senator yield just a 
moment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just let me finish my statement. I 
think it will satisfy the Senator. I do not believe the secre- 
tary or treasurer of either of the committees will refuse to 
furnish the information to the Senate. If they do refuse it, let 
them take the responsibility. The Senator's resolution is a 
perfectly proper one and I think ought to be passed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I do not ask for a long- 
dragged-out inyestigation about the matter. We have had too 
many investigations already, and it is too late in the session 
anyway. I merely introduced this little resolution to ask them 
to come forward with the information. If everything is all 
right, let us know it; and if anything is crooked behind it, 
let us know that, too. 

Mr. LODGE. 1 merely wanted to say, before the Senator 
from Missouri took his seat, that I understand all political 
committees now are obliged to make an official return to the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is true; but why not let the 
Senator have his resolution? 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to its being adopted, but 
it is simply asking for what the law now requires shall be done. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; I understand there is such a 


law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee recommends 
that the preamble be stricken out. Without objection the pre- 
amble will be stricken out. 


MISSOURI BRIDGE AT LEAVENWORTH 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent to call up 
House bill 6207. It is a bridge bill carrying a small appropria- 


tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
House bill 6207. Is there objection? 

Mr. LODGE. Let it be read. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Did the Senator state that it 
is a bridge bill? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is a bridge bill, but it is of an 
unusual nature, It relates to a bridge, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is it calendar No. 493? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the bill. It relates to a 
bridge. It is not an ordinary bridge bill. I want to be under- 
stood about that. Has unanimous consent been granted? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I ask unanimous consent to take 
it up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let the bill be read first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The bill (H. R. 6207) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of War to transfer to the jurisidiction of the Department of 
Justice all that portion of the Fort Leavenworth Military 
Reservation which lies in the State of Missouri, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs without amendment, was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice for use as a farm in connection with the United States 
penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans., all of that portion of the Fort 
Leavenworth Military Reservation which lies in the State of Missouri, 
and including the bridge across the Missouri River. And $50,000 
of the appropriation for roads, walks, wharves, and drainage con- 
tained in the War Department appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1924, which was appropriated for the repair of said bridge, shall be 
transferred to the Department of Justice for use in making necessary 
repairs to said bridge and the approaches thereto. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The situation is that the Govern- 
ment of the United States during the war acquired a bridge 
across the Missouri River connecting the Fort Leavenworth 
Military Prison with a large body of land which the Govern- 
ment acquired during the war and which is of value to be 
worked by inmates of the prison; but owing to some water 
disturbances, either at the time it was acquired or subse- 
quently, one of the approaches to the bridge was swept away, 
so that the bridge is now utterly useless to the Government 
for any purpose. There has been appropriated $50,000 for its 
repair, but the War Department found itself in some way 
embarrassed by the situation and really wanted the control 
of the bridge transferred to the Department of Justice. In 
that form a bill was passed continuing the former appropria- 
tion of $50,000. My advices are that this would furnish a 
wooden approach, rather temporary in its character, and that 
an additional appropriation of $50,000 will supply a perma- 
nent approach. 

I move to amend the bill by adding at the end of it the 
amendment which I send to the desk and ask that the Secre- 
tary may read. 

The Reaping CLERK. It is proposed to add at the end of 
the bill: 

There is hereby appropriated ont of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated the additional amount of $50,000, or 80 
much thereof as may be necessary, to make the repairs on said 
bridge. Said repairs shall be made with all reasonable diligence, 
and said money shall be available until expended, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think the project pro- 


vided for in the bill is an entirely worthy one; it was dis- 
cussed in the Committee on Military Affairs, but I think the 
form of the appropriation is contrary to our rules. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it should be an authorization 
unless the appropriation has been reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations. « 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the language which the 
Senator from New York wants to employ? x 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The language, I think, should 
be There is hereby authorized to be appropriated.” 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Then, I desire that the amendment 
shall be so modified. 

Mr. MeN ART. Mr. President, I think the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WanswortH] is wrong in his interpretation of the 
rule. The pending bill is not a general appropriation bill, and, 
therefore, the rule suggested by the Senator from New York 
does not appty. The bill proposes to meet a situation by inde- 
pendent legislation, and the appropriation may properly be 
made and be made available at this time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the intention. I desire it to 
be in that form. I am not familiar with the particular phrase- 
ology of the rule, but I think if we appropriate the maney we 
shall not yiolate any rule. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Has the measure been passed 
upon by the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It has not been. It was sent here 
by the other House with the request that it be passed. I hope 
the Senator will not interpose any objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish the Senator from Mis- 
souri would change the phraseology so as to make it an authori- 
zation ‘instead of an appropriation. I think he would save him- 
self trouble in the other House if he should do that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. I will make it an au- 
thorization instead of an appropriation. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The language will be stated 
as proposed to be modified hy the Senator from Missouri. 

The Rraprxa CLERK. It is proposed to modify the amendment 
80 as to read: 


There is hereby authorized to be apprapriated out of any money in 
the Treasury— 


And so forth. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then, as I understand, there has to 
follow an appropriation to carry out the terms of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The appropriation would come 
in regular course in a deficiency appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. On in the chair). With- 
out objection, the amendment as modified is agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar under Rule VIII 
is in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
in g with the consideration ef the calendar we begin 
at Order of Business 274, where we left off at the last call of 
the calendar. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PROMOTION OF REFORESTATION * 


The bill (S. 2149) to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
to promote reforestation was announced as first in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill has heretofore been 
passed by the Senate and the vote whereby it was passed has 
been reconsidered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to inquire at 
whose request the reconsideration was had? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
on motion of the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercner] the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was reconsidered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Florida is 
not now present. I do not know what his interest in the matter 
is. So I ask that the bill may be passed over without prejudice, 
in order that if the Senator from Florida should come in 
‘and should have no objection final action may be taken on the 


measure, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that 

the Senator from Flerida had an understanding with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Noms] in regard to the 
measure. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Was it the understanding that 
the bill might be proceeded with? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The understanding was that 
the bill should go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Very well „let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. FLETCHER subsequently said: Mr. President, I was 
Called to the telephone for a few moments and was out of the 
Chamber when, as I am told, Order of Business No. 274, 
being Senate bill 2149, was passed over on fhe statement 


that I had moved to reconsider it or had objected to the bill, 
I do not recall anything of that sort. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was stated that a motion to 
reconsider had been entered, and it was understood that the 
Senator from Florida was interested in the measure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I feel rather a keen interest in legisla- 
aee affecting reforestation, but I have ne objection to this 


Mr. ROBINSON. I understood that it was stated that the 
ono from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has an interest in it 

S0. = 

Mr. JONES of Washington. ‘The bill was introduced the 
Senator from Nebraska. sit 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
vote by which the bill was passed was reconsidered, 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is all right, of course, to let the bill 
go over. My recollection is that the Senator from Nebraska, 
when it was called before the Senate, desired to have it go 
over at that time, but I am not sure about that. I myself 
have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2150) to authorize arrests by officers and em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture in certain cases and 
to amend section 62 of the act of March 4, 1909, entitled An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
States,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr, KING and Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2151) to increase the subsistence and per diem 
allowances of certain officers and employees of the Department 
of Agriculture was armounced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1174) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to consider, ascertain, adjust, and determine claims of certain 
members of the Sioux Nation of Indians for damages oc- 
casioned by the destruction of their horses was announced as 
next in order, 

The reading clerk read the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN, In what year did this destruction of horses 
eccur? Was iit in 1885? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It occurred in the years 1895, 
1896, and 1897. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over: 


ACQUISITION OF RIGHTS OF WAY IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


The bill (H. R. 4161) authorizing the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to acquire necessary rights of way across private lands, 
by purchase or condemnation proceedings, needed in construct- 
ing a spillway and drainage ditch to lower and maintain the 
me of Lake Andes in South Dakota was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp], who reported the bill, that I have 
a letter—but I do not have it with me, not anticipating the 
bill would ‘be reached this morning—protesting against the ap- 
propriation carried in the bill, and stating that it is wholly 
unnecessary. Personalty, I know nothing about the matter. 

Mr. HARRELD. We had a ‘hearing in the committee in 
reference to this matter, and the hearing showed that the work 
was being held up now ‘because the authorities did not have 
$5,000 to buy rights of way over two little tracts of land that 
Was necessary in order to erect the spillway. It is very im- 
portant that the amount should be made available. The ap- 
propriation of $50,000 was made several years ago. This bill 
proposes merely to take $5,000, or whatever amount may be 
necessary, out of that $50,000 in order to secure the necessary 
rights of way, either by condemnation or purchnse in order to 
‘build the spillway. The work is absolutely stopped until that 
can be done, though it bas been in progress, hecause they can 
not get the right for the spillway out beyond the lake. I think 
it is urgent legislation. 

Mr. KING. Im view of the statement made by the Senator 
from Oklahoma, I shall not object to the consideration of the 
‘pill, but after I find the letter to which I have referred I shall 
show it to the Senator, and if the Senator feels that there is 
merit in it I shall on to-morrow move to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill may have passed. 

Mr. HARRELD. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Srrermxe]. who introduced fhe original bill, is present. 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to say a word about the matter, 
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Mr. KING. Very well. 

Mr. STERLING. I feel an interest in this bill, because I 
introduced and had passed the original bill providing for the 
appropriation of $50,000 for the construction of this spillway. 
The pending bill is for the purpose of meeting an emergency. 
The drainage ditch from the spillway can not be built without 
condemning some private lands for that purpose. The bill 
proposes to make no new appropriation, but simply authorizes 
an appropriation of $5,000 out of the appropriation heretofore 
made for the purpose of constructing the drainage ditches. 
That is all there is to it. 

Mr. KING. The letter to which I have referred, as I recall 
it—and it has been several weeks since I have received it, 
and having no knowledge of the matter, of course, it would not 
make the impression upon my mind that it would otherwise have 
done—states, first, that there is no necessity whatever for the 
appropriation; and, secondly, that if any appropriation be 
made, $5,000 is entirely too much, and it is a sort of a graft 
upon the Government and upon the Indians. 

Mr, STERLING. The bill does not ask for an appropria- 
tion of $5,000; the money has been appropriated under the 
former bill authorizing the construction of the spillway; but 
now those in charge of the work must make a drainage ditch 
from the spillway in order to carry the water off from the 

“lake, In order to do that they have got to condemn some 
private land, and it will require $5,000 of the former appro- 
priation to do that. 

Mr. KING. In the letter reference was made to what the 
writer denominated the extortionate charge made, to wit, 
$5,000 for the right of way for the spillway. - 

Mr. STERLING. Fifty thousand dollars was the amount 
originally appropriated, and it is $5,000 out of that which is 
desired. I hope with that explanation the Senator from Utah 
will not object to the consideration and passage of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I stated that I should not object, but after con- 
sulting the letter, if I find that the matter ought to be again 
brought to the attention of the Senate, I shall move to-morrow 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill may be passed. I 
shall feel that I ought to do that. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4161) authoriz- 
ing the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to acquire necessary 
rights of way across private lands, by purchase or condemna- 
tion proceedings, needed in constructing a spillway and drain- 
age diteh to lower and maintain the level of Lake Andes, in 
South Dakota; which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete, That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is 
hereby authorized, in order to carry out the provisions of an act ap- 
proved September 21, 1922 (42 Stats. p. 990), entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the construction of a spillway and drainage ditch to lower 
and maintain the level of Lake Andes, S. Dak.” to acquire necessary 
rights of way across private lands by purchase or condemnation under 
judicial process, and not to exceed $5,000 of the money heretofore 
appropriated for the construction of this project shall be ayailable 
for such purpose. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FUNDS OF FORT PECK INDIANS OF MONTANA 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, having abated my opposition to 
the measure which has just been passed, out of order may I 
request unanimous consent for the passage of a joint resolution 
which will be of no avail whatever unless it is passed imme- 
diately? I refer to Senate Joint Resolution 103, which has 
been reported by the Senator from Oklahoma and which au- 
thorizes the appropriation of $3,000 out of the Fort Peck 4 
per cent fund, created under the act of May 30, 1908, and held 
in trust by the United States to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to pay the necessary expenses incurred in connection 
with the visit to Washington and return of a delegation of Fort 
Peck Indians. The Indians insist upon coming, and the depart- 
ment is not averse to their coming. The joint resolution was 
drawn by the department. I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be considered now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it on the calendar? 

Mr. KING. Yes; it is on the calendar; but it will not be 
reached to-day, and unless it is passed it will be of no avail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
103) authorizing expenditure of the Fort Peck 4 per cent fund 
now standmg to the credit of the Fort Peck Indians of Mon- 


tana in the Treasury of the United States, which was read, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $5,000 is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the Fort Peck 4 per cent fund, created under the 
act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 558), and held in trust by the 
United States, to enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay the neces- 
sary expenses incurred in connection with the visit to Washington, 
D. C., and return by a delegation of representatives of the Fort Peck 
Indians for the purpose of conferring with the Sioux tribal attorneys, 
presenting claims and other tribal matters of said Indians, 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


GALLUP-DUBANGO HIGHWAY, NEW MEXICO 


The pill ( S. 2159) authorizing annual appropriations for the 
maintenance of that portion of the Gallup-Durango Highway 
across the Navajo Indian Reservation and providing reimburse- 
ment therefor was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has heretofore heen 
considered, and the amendment reported by the committee has 
been agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of the measure. 
How long is the appropriation to be continued? The bill says 
an annual appropriation, but there is nothing to indicate 
whether it will be for 1 year or 2 years or 40 years; there is 
no limitation at all, apparently. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, this appropriation is made 
necessary by rather a peculiar condition. The Federal road 
act provides that before Federal aid can be given to a road 
project the State in which the road is situated must agree to 
keep it in repair, and the State is required to sign an agree- 
ment to that effect. In this particular case the road is en- 
tirely across an Indian reservation, Under the interpretation 
of the law the department las a right to build the road, but 
it has no right to build it until the State signs an agreement 
that it will keep it up after it shall have been built. The State 
declines to do that. and this appropriation is asked for to cover 
that defect and ta set aside the Federal road act to that ex- 
tent, so that in this particular case the road may be built 
without requiring that the State shall give its consent and agree 
to take care of the upkeep of the road. The appropriation of 
not exceeding $20,000 a year is for the maintenance of the road 
after it shall haye been built. There is ample authority now 
for building the road, and the Secretary of the Interior is will- 
ing to build it, or to authorize the construction of the road, if 
Congress will authorize its upkeep in place of requiring the 
State to do 80. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In what State is the road located? 

Mr. HARRELD. It is in the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as 1 understand tie Senator, the 
bill means a commitment of the Government to the maintenance 
of the road forever? 

Mr. HARRELD. No. 

Mr. KING. That is, to the extent of $20,000 a year. 

Mr. HARRELD.. I do not see how we œin commit ourselves 
for a longer period than two years on a proposition of that kind. 

Mr. KING. Why does not the Senator limit it to two years? 

Mr. HARRELD. I did not draft or introduce the. bill; I 
merely reported fayorably on it when it was acted upon by 
the committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Tet it go over, Mr. President. so that the 
Senator may draw an amendment to the effect suggested. 

Mr. HARRELD. I am perfectly willing that it be amended 
as suggested, so far us I am concerned. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It ought te go over, so that the Senator 
may have an opportunity to prepare an amendment. 

Mr. HARRELD. May I ask a question of the Senator from 
North Carolina, whose judgment. I am sure, is more mature 
than mine? Is the amendment necessary? As a matter of 
fact, we can only appropriate for fwo yeurs, anyway. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is not a general appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARRELD. This is an authorization, and the Appro- 
priations Committee would have control of it even after we 
authorized it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes: but the committee would feel justi- 
fied in making an appropriation every year. 

Mr. KING. The committee would feel compelled to do so 
under the law, would it not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senate authorizes an appropriation, 
the Appropriations Committee feels obliged to make the appro- 
priation. : : 
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Mr. HARRELD. Does the Senator mean to say that they 
will feel compelled to make it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Where the Senate and the House pass a 
bill authorizing an appropriation we feel compelled to do it; 


es, 
7 Mr. HARRELD. This is simply to get away from the provi- 
sion which requires that the State shall agree to take care of 
the upkeep. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is all right, Mr. President, but it 
looks to me as if the bill means the appropriation of $100,000 
every year. 

Mr. HARRELD. It is limited to $20,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, has the bill gone over? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it had better go over. I will talk 
to the Senater about it, and we will agree upon an amend- 
ment, probably. 

Mr. HARRELD. All right. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, perhaps I may be par- 
doned the interjection of a remark here, though I feel as if I 
am somewhat impertinent in mixing in a matter about Which T 
know so little, namely, this particular road; but this matter of 
the maintenance by the Federal Government of roads which it 
will build itself through its own reservations, but for the gen- 
eral use of the public, is going to become a very important 
matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Committee on Appropriations, in 
charge of the War Department appropriation bill, has adopted 
und recommends in the War Department appropriation bill, 
now pending, an exactly opposite policy. There is a large 
military reservation in the State of Kentucky. There formerly 
ran through that piece of country the Dixie Highway. That 
portion of the highway was made impossible of eonstant use 
by reason of the artillery practice which goes on occasionally 
on the military reservation, the Government having acquired 
the land. Under the Appropriations Committee’s proposal, the 
Government is now going to rebuild the road outside of the line 
of fire; it is going te build a new road for the community 
generally to use, but there is a provision attached to the appro- 
priation that once it is built the State of Kentucky shall main- 
tain it. This bill adopts exactly the opposite policy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I understand, this fund is reimbursable 
out of the funds of the Indian tribe. 

Mr. KING. Suppose they have no funds? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then they ought not to spend the money. 
It is supposed to be reimbursable. It does not come out of 
the Treasury of the Government. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, in connection with what 
the Senator from New York has said, I want to read this part 
of the report of the Secretary of the Interior, recommending 
the passage of this bill: 


That portion of the road on the reservation is about 90 miles in 
length, and it is estimated that the annual cost of repair and upkeep 
thereof will approximate $20,000. This road Is badly needed. It will be 
of much benefit to the Navajo Indians directly, and will also be used 
considerably for the transportation of Government supplies for the 
various Navajo agencies and schools, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Does this appropriation come out of the 
tribal funds? 

Mr. HARRELD. No; I think not. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Yes; it says explicitly “reimbursable 
from the tribal funds of the Indians of said reservation.” 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes; it is reimbursable. Answering the 
question of the Senator from North Carolina, I will state that 
we provided an amendment making the money reimbursable 
out of Indian funds. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then my remarks do not apply, if that 
is the case. I did not know that. 

Mr, OVERMAN. If it is recommended by the Indian Com- 
missioner and the Secretary of the Interior, and comes out of 
the Indian funds, I have no objection. 

Mr. HARRELD. I am glad the Senator called my attention 
to that, because I overlooked it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator withdraws his objection. The bill is still before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amend- 
ment, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer two amendments. I think 
the Senator will aceept them. 

After the numerals “$20,000,” on page 1, line 5, I move to 
insert or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

I am sure the Senator will accept that. 

Mr. HARRELD, I have no objection to that. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. KING. I also offer the following amendment: At the 
end of line 3, page 2, add the following: 


And provided further, That if there shall be no Indian funds avail- 
able for such purpose, then said appropriation shall not be authorized, 


Mr. HARRELD, Since the bill itself provides that the appro- 
priation is reimbursable from the tribal funds, I do not really 
see the necessity of that. 

Mr. KING, What I am afraid of is that the expenditure 
will be made, anyway. Of course, it is to be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States first, and if they find the treas- 
ury of this particular tribe exhausted the appropriation is gone. 

Mr. HARRELD, I have no objection, but I do not consider 
it necessary. 

Mr. KING. I think on a strict construction the Senator is 

ght, and it would not be necessary; but I want to make assur- 
ance double sure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, has the committee amend- 
ment on line 1, page 2, been acted on? - 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; that was acted on when 

the bill was up before. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were coneurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 192) to provide for a girls’ dormitory at the 
Fort Lapwai Sanatorium, Lapwai, Idaho, was announced as 
next in order, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire whether this 
appropriation comes out of the Indian funds, or is it to be paid 
out of the Treasury directly? 

Mr. HARRELD. Out of the Treasury. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that the Treasury of the 
United States ought to meet that expenditure? If so, may I 
inquire of the Senator why it was not considered by the Appro- 
priations Committee when the Indian appropriation bill was 
before the committee? 

Mr. HARRELD. This is a House bill, and I presume that all 
those prerequisites were attended to over in the House. I do 
not know much about it, except what the House report says. 
It seems that the Secretary of the Interior recommended it, 
the House passed it, and the committee did not go into hearings 
about it or have any detailed consideration of it. 
rn KING. I suggest that it go over until the next calendar 

y. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


LANDS ALLOTTED TO INDIANS UNDER MOSES AGREEMENT OF 1883 


The bill (H. R. 2878) to authorize the sale of lands allotted 
to Indians under the Moses agreement of July 7, 1883, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That any allottee to whom a trust patent has 
heretofore been or shall hereafter be issued by virtue of the agree- 
ment concluded on July 7, 1883, with Chief Moses and other Indians 
of the Columbia and Colville Reservations, ratified by Congress in 
the act of July 4, 1884 (23 Stat. L. pp. 74-80), may sell and convey 
any or all the land covered by such patents, or if the allottee is 
deceased the heirs may sell or convey the land, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act of Congress of June 25, 1910 (30 Stat. L. 
p: 855). 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LAC DU FLAMBEAU BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS, WISCONSIN 


The bill (H. R. 8684) for the enrollment and allotment of 
members of the Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior 
Chippewas, in the State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LANDS IN TAOS COUNTY, N. MEX. 

The bill (S. 1762) providing for the acquirement by the 
United States of privately owned lands within Taos County, N. 
Mex., known as the Santa Barbara grant, by exchanging there- 
for timber, or lands and timber, within the exterior boundaries 
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of any national forest situated within the State of New 
Mexico, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments, on page 2, line 2, after 
the word “therefor,” to strike out “may patent not to exceed 
an equal value of such national forest land, in the same State, 
suryeyed and nonmineral in character, or“; in line 9, after 
the word “ compensation,” to strike out “consideration being 
given to any reservations which the grantor or the Govern- 
ment may make of timber, mineral, or easements’; on page 
3, line 1, after the word “any,” to strike out “change” and 
insert “exchange”; and in the same line, after the word 
lands,“ to insert “for timber,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be tt enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized, in his discretion, to accept on behalf of the 
United States title to all or any part of privately owned lands situated 
within the Santa Barbara grant, located within the county of Taos, 
State of New Mexico, if, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
public interests will be benefited thereby and the lands are chiefly 
valuable for national-forest purposes; and in exchange therefor the 
Secretary of Agriculture may authorize the grantor to cut and remove 
an equal value of timber within the national forests of the same State, 
the values in each case to be determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and acceptable to the grantor as a fair compensation. ‘Timber 
given in exchange shall be cut and removed under the laws and regula- 
tions relating to the national forests and under the direction and 
supervision and in acgordance with the requirements of the Secre 
tary of Agriculture. 

Sec, 2. That lands offered for exchange hereunder and not covered 
by public-land surveys shall be identified by metes-nnd-bounds surveys, 
and thut such surveys and the plats and field notes thereof shall be 
made by employees of the United States Forest Service and approved 
by the United States Surveyor General. 

Sec. 3. That any lands conveyed to the United States under the 
provisions of this act shall, upon acceptance of the conveyance thereof, 
become and be a part of Carson National Forest. 

Syd. 4. That before any exchange of lands for timber as above pro- 
vided is effective notice of such exchange proposal, describing the lands 
involved therein, shall be published once each week for four consecu- 
tive weeks in some newspaper of general cireniation in the county in 
which such lands so to be conveyed to the United States are situated. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


LONG ISLAND KAITROAD CO, 


Tbe bill (S. 80) for the relief of the Long Island Railroad 
Co. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, Senate bill 80, Order 
of Business 313, which has now been reached on the calendar, is 
just like House bill 1823, Order of Business 332, farther 
down on the same page of the calendar. Senate bill 80 is a 
bill for the relief of the Long Island Railroad Co. The House 
has passed a duplicate bill; the Committee on Claims has 
reported it; and, naturally, I would rather have considera- 
tion of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Corrraxb in the chair). 
The Senator from New York asks unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute House bill 1823 for Senate bill 80. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1823) for the 
relief of the Long Island Railroad Co., which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Long Island Raflroad Co. 
against the United States for damages alleged to have been sustained 
by said railroad company's dock, vessel, and marine equipment at 
Whitestone Landing, N. Y., on the 11th day of December, 1919, as a 
result of swells caused by the alleged negligent operation of the 
U. S. destroyer Broome at an excessive rate of speed, may be sued 
for by said company in the United States district court for the east- 
ern district of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty and act- 
ing under the rules governing such court, and said court shall have 
Jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to enter judgment 
or decree for the amount of such damages, and costs, if any, as shall 
be found to be due against the United States in favor of the Long 
Island Railroad Co., or against the Long Island Railroad Co. in favor 
of the United States, upon the same principles and measures of 
liability as in like cases in admiralty between private parties and with 
the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit 
shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may 
be provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such district 


to appear and defend for the United States: Provided further, That 
said suit shall be brought and commenced within four mouths of the 
date of the passage of this act. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this bill merely per- 
mits the Long Island Railroad Co. to enter suit against the 
United States in the eastern district of New York as in admi- 
ralty court. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, about what is the amount claimed? 

Mr. WADSWORTH: About $1,800. 

Lae 3 This simply permits the company to go to court 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. DIAL. That is the proper place for it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now I ask that Senate bill 80 be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will be the action if 
there be no objection. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2327) to amend section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1707) appropriating money to purchase. lands 
for the Clallam Tribe of Indians in the State of Washington, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it is nearly 2 
o'clock and I do not believe that bill can be disposed of in the 
time that remains, so I will ask myself that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CLAIMS OF SEMINOLE INDIANS 


The bill (H. R. 5799) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Seminole Indians may have against the 
9 5 States, und for other purposes, was announced as next 
n order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over- 
Mr. HARRELD subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask per- 
mission te return to House bill 5799. 

Mr. OVERMAN.. I withdraw my objection to that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
2 proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred 
upon the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statutes 
of limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate and render judgment 
in any and all legal and equitable claims arising under or growing out 
of any treaty or agreement betwean the United States and the Semi- 
nole Indian Nation or Tribe, or arising under or growing out of any 
act of Congress in relation to Indian Affairs, which said Seminole Na- 
tion or Tribe may have against the United States, which claims have 
not heretofore been determined and adjudicated on their merits by the 
Court of Claims or the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sic, 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the pur- 
view of this act shall be forever barred unless suit be instituted or 
petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within fiye 
years from the date of approval of this act, and such suit shall make 
the Seminole Nation party plaintif and the United States party de- 
fendant. The petition shall be verified by the attorney or attorneys 
employed to prosecute such claim or claims under contract with the 
Seminoles approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the 
Secretary of the Interior; and said contract shall be executed in their 
behalf by a committee chosen by them under the direction and ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the 
Interior. Official letters, papers, documents, and records, or certified 
copies thereof, may be used in evidence, and the departments of the 
Government shall give access to the attorney or attorneys of said In- 
dian nation to such treaties, papers, correspondence, or records as may 
be needed by the attorney or attorneys of said Indian nation. 

Suc. 3. In said suit the court shall also hear, examine, consider, and 
adjudicate any claims which the United States may have against said 
Indian nation, but any payment which may have been made by the 
United States upon any claim against the United States shall not oper- 
ate as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as an offset in such sult. 

Sec, 4. That from the decision of the Court of Claims in any suit 
prosecuted under the authority of this act an appeal may be taken by 
either party, as in other cases, to the Supreme Court of the United 
Stutes. 
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i Sec. 5. That upon the final determination of any suit instituted 
under this act the Court of Claims shall decree such amount or 
amounts as it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys 
so employed by said Indian nation for the services and expenses of 
said attorneys rendered or incurred prior or subsequent to the date of 
approval of this act: Provided, That in no case shall the aggregate 
amounts decreed by said Court of Claims for fees be in excess of the 
amount or amounts stipulated in the contract of employment or in 
excess of a sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount of recovery against 
the United States. 

Sec, 6. The Court of Claims shall have full authority by proper 
orders and process to bring in and make parties to such suit any or 
all persons deemed by it necessary or proper to the final determina- 
tion of the matters in controversy. 

Sec. 7. A copy of the petition shall, in such case, be served upon 
the Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney 
from the Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby 
directed to appear and defend the interests of the United States in 
such case, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AGRICULTURE 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 107) declaring agriculture 
to be the basic industry of the country, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered as in Committee of the Whole.“ 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce with amendments, on page 1, line 7, 
after the word “ directed,” to insert “ with the least practicable 
delay“; in line 8, after the word “such,” to insert “lawful”; 
in the same line, after the words “changes in the,” to strike 
out “ general”; in line 11, after the word “ possible,” to strike 
out “rate” and insert “rates: Provided, That no investigation 
or proceeding resulting from the adoption of this resolutien 
shall be permitted to delay the decision of cases now pending 
before the commission involving rates on products of agricul- 
ture, and the policy herein stated shall be applied in such de- 
termination as soon as possible,” so as to make the joint reso- 
lution read: 


Resolved, ete., That agriculture is hereby declared to be the basie 
industry of this country: and that it is the policy of Congress to pro- 
mote, encourage, and foster the agricultural industry, in furtherance 
of which the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby directed, with 
the least practicable delay, to effect such lawful changes in the rate 
structure of the country as will promote the freedom of movement 
by common carriers of the products of agriculture, including live- 
stock, at the lowest possible rates: Provided, That no investigation or 
proceeding resulting from the adoption of this resolution shall be 
permitted to delay the decision of cases now pending before the com- 
mission involving rates on products of agriculture, and the policy 
herein stated shall be applied in such determination as soon as possible. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. What is the status of the measure now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments have been 
agreed to, and the bill is still in Committee of the Whole and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May there be an explanation of the 
bill? 

Mr. SMITH. I was busily engaged on another matter. Is 
this Senate Joint Resolution 107? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. SMITH. I haye an amendment to thit measure. I 
hope this joint resolution will pass, because it was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Interstate Commerce. I 
offer an amendment to the joint resolution in the nature of a 
substitute, which has been agreed to by the members of the 
committee. It was prepared jointly by the Senator from Iowa 
IMr. Cummoxs] and myself, and I think it is in perhaps a 
little better shape than the joint resolution as reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina offers an amendment in the nature of a substitute, which 
the Secretary will report. 

The Reapine Crerk, The Senator from South Carolina pro- 
poses to strike out all after the resolving clause and to insert: 

That it is hereby declared to be the true policy in rate making 
to be pursued by the Interstate Commerce Commission in adjusting 
freight rates, that the conditions which at any given time prevail 
in our several industries should be considered, in so far as it is legally 
possible to do so, to the end that commodities may freely move with 
fair profit to the producer and sold at a reasonable price to the con- 
sumer, 

It is further declared that agriculture is the basic industry of this 
country; and that it is the policy of Congress to promote, encourage, 
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and foster that industry, and especially in rate making during the 
existing depression in agriculture. In furtherance of these policies 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby directed, with the least 
practicable delay, to effect such lawful changes in the rate structure 
of the country as will promote the freedom of movement by common 
carriers of the products of agriculture, including livestock, at the 
Jowest possible lawful rates compatible with the maintenance of ade- 
quate transportation service: Provided, That no investigation or pro- 
ceeding resulting from the adoption of this resolution shall be per- 
mitted to delay the decision of cases now pending before the commis- 
sion involving rates on products of agriculture, and the policy herein 
stated shall be applied in such determination as soon as possible, 


Mr. WATSON, Mr. President, that is quite an amendment. 
It is a new proposition, and it opens—— 

Mr. SMITH. Permit me to state to the Senator that really 
there is no new proposition involved in it. It is simply a diree- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission that whenever 
there is a depression in any of the basic industries of the United 
States, as there has been in agriculture, the commission should 
take cognizance thereof, and regulate the rates so as to facili- 
tate the movement of the products of that industry. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have collaborated some- 
what with my friend the Senator from South Carolina with 
respect to this subject. I believe the substitute announces a 
sound principle of rate making. I think it is applicable not 
only to the agricultural situation as we now find it. but it is 
applicable as well to the movement of every other great com- 
modity, and I very sincerely hope the resolution will be adopted, 

Mr. KING, Let me ask the Senator if he believes it wise 
for Congress to announce its purpose to foster ” any industry? 
The word “ foster,” as the Senator knows, may be given a wrong 
interpretation. The beneficiaries of unjust tariff rates an- 
nounce that the Government's policy is to foster their manu- 
facturing enterprises. The Goyernment should treat all indus- 
tries and all classes in a just and fair manner, Of course, all 
must admit that agriculture is the basis of our economie life 
and it must not be discriminated against. Some may assume 
that the word “foster” means bounties or bonuses. But of 
course that is not contemplated by the resolution, I agree 
with the Senator that agriculture is an industry of paramount 
importance. When it suffers from depression it causes pro- 
found solicitude among all people. I would object to a state- 
ment that it was the policy of the Federal Government to 
foster manufacture, or to foster mining, or any industry, if it 
meant a legislative declaration that the Federal Government 
would use the taxing power to collect money from the people 
to support any enterprise or industry, It is the policy of the 
Federal Government to discharge the duties which devolve 
upon it under the Constitution of the United States, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I gave no thought to the use of the word 
“ foster.” The resolution does not depend for its efficacy upon 
the use of that word. I think the word is used in the sense of 
being friendly, rather than in any other sense. The truth is 
that in the movement of commodities throughout the United 
States, railways and the regulating commissions of the Goy- 
ernment ought to give attention to the conditions of the par- 
ticular industry or interest. When agriculture is depressed 
that is to say, when farmers are unable to sell the products of 
their farms at a profit in order to encourage the continuation of 
the industry—then freight rates upon agricultural products 
should go down to the lowest possible point. 

Mr. KING. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator absolutely, and T think 
that the word “foster” as used here will be given the inter- 
pretation intended by the committee. I have felt that the 
railroads have not sufficiently considered the depression in 
various industries and adjusted their rates to meet the situa- 
tion. I believe that reductions in freight rates charged agri- 
cultural products would have proven advantageous to the people 
and also the railroads. The fact is that in many sections of 
the country the rates were so high as to have prohibited the 
shipment of many kinds of agricultural products. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, I think the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has expressed just what this substitute is in- 
tended to express, that in the sense that the Government, 
through the agency of the railroads, can call the attention of 
the country to conditions, in that sense we foster. 

Mr, KING. I am for the measure. 


Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator whether or 
not the Interstate Commerce Commission have not this au- 
thority and power now, whether presumably they do not do 
just what is indicated? We are merely giving emphasis to the 
policy. 
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Mr, CUMMINS. Undoubtedly the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has complete and adequate power to reduce freight 
rates in exact accordance with fhe declaration made by this 
joint resolution, and while the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has, since the 1st of September, 1920, reduced rates upon 
agricultural products very markedly, yet I think it is wise 
again to call the attention of the commission and of the coun- 
try to the principle which should underlie rate making in basie 
commodities, 

Mr, BRUCE. Mr. President, as a member of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce I desire to say that I concurred in 
the favorable report on this joint resolution. I think that 
here is at least one thing that we can do for agriculture at 
the present time, and that a practical, timely thing. It is 
true that the Interstate Commerce Commission has the full 
power now to regulate railway rates on agricultural products, 
but the tendency of this resolution would be to strengthen its 
hands and to make it just a little quicker than it would other- 
wise be to give some sort of lawful reasonable preference at 
this conjuncture to agricultural products when in course of 
transportation. 

I do not suppose that there is a human being in the world 
who has less sympathy than I have with visionary projects 
for the promotion of the agricultural interests of the country, 
but whenever an opportunity is presented to me to do some- 
thing sensible; something practical, for the farmer I propose 
to avail myself of the opportunity. Such an opportunity, I 
think, has arisen in connection with this measure. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I think it is very wise 
that the Congress should emphasize the necessity of a con- 
sideration of agriculture as a basic industry in the rate struc- 
ture, and consider the conditions which surround this in- 
dustry in making rates, In my own State we have suffered 
very much from excessive rates, and I am in hopes that this 
measure will emphasize and bring to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the necessity for some pro- 
vision along lines that would give better rates to the people 
of my State. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 


to the amendment in the nature of a substitute proposed by 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EMELUS S. TOZIER 


The bill (S. 1809) for the relief of Emelus S. Tozier was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PROTECTION OF ALASKAN FISHERIES 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it is now nearly 
2 o'clock, and I understand the Army appropriation bill will 
come up at that hour. I merely want to give notice that if the 
opportunity presents itself at some time during the afternoon 
I shall ask leave to call up House bill 8143, for the protection 
of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes. I think 
that we have reached a general understanding and there is 
agreement among those interested in the matter, so that we 
can dispose of the bill without much trouble, but I do not want 
to integfere with the Army appropriation bill. 


LANDS OF WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT CO. 


Mr. BALL, Mr. President, the Secretary of War is very 
anxious that we shall consider Senate bill 2848, to validate an 
agreement between the Secretary of War, acting on behalf of 
the United States, and the Washington Gas Light Co. It is 
merely to adjust a title that has been hanging fire for some 
tim 


e. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be reported. 

The bill was read and considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, as follows; 

Be it enacted, ete., That the agreement made between the Secretary 
of War, acting on behalf of the United States, and the Washington 
Gas Light Co., a corporation, for the purpose of effecting an adjust- 
ment and settlement of all the matters at issue between the United 
States and the said company, respecting the title and ownership of 
certain parcels and lots of land adjacent to the Anacostia River, the 
terms of which agreement are embodied in a formal instrument on file 
in the War Department, bearing date of September 8, 1921, and signed 
by J. M. Wainwright, Assistant Secretary of War, and H. S. Reeside, 


president of the said Washington Gas Light Co., is hereby approved, 
and the consent of Congress is hereby given to the carrying out of said 
agreement in full accordance with the tenor and terms thereof. 


Mr. SMOOT. I wish the Senator would make a brief state. 
ment as to what the bill means, and why it is necessary to have 
it passed. 

Mr. BALL. It is simply to adjust a title between the 
Washington Gas Light Co, and the United States to some land 
near Anacostia, where the gas company has a station. 
res SMOOT. Has it been approved by the Secretary of 

yar : 

Mr. BALL. The Secretary of War has written me several 
0 asking me if I would not please have it passed by the 
Senate. - 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to, as follows: 

Whereas Congress has provided for the work of reclaiming and im- 
proving the land along the Anacostia River, in the District of 
Columbia, and made and declared it a part of the park system of the 
District of Columbia, to be known as Anacostia Park, and it has be- 
come necessary in the prosecution of the said work to settle certain 
questions in dispute between the United States and the Washington 
Gas Light Co, as to the ownership of land and to quiet title thereto: 
Therefore 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, Which is House bill 7877. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R, 7877) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, and for other purposes; 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFIGER. The roll will be called, 

The principal clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: è 


Adams Ferris McKellar Shortridge 
Ball Fess Mea Simmons 
Brookhart Fletcher Mayfield Smith 
Broussard Frazier deely Smoot 
Bruce pea Norbeck Stanfield 
Bursum G Norris Stephens 
Cameron Hale Overman Sterling 
Capper Harreld Pittman Trammell 
Colt Harris ; Ralston Wadsworth 
Copeland Harrison Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Johnson, Minn. Reed. Mo Warren 
Dale Jones, Wash. Robinson Watson 
Dial Kendrick Sheppard Willis 

Dill Keyes Shields 

Fernald King Shipstead 5 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cunris] is absent on offichtl 
business. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to inquire 
whether there is any understanding between the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswontH] and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Warren] about laying aside the War Department appro- 
priation bill at any time for the purpose of considering the 
conference report on the independent offices appropriation bill? 

Mr. WARREN. There is none whatever and I do not intend 
to bring it up to interfere with the consideration and passage 
of the War Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are several of us who want to be 
heard when we take up the conference report for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the agreement? 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no agreement. I thought perhaps 
there was some understanding, and if so I wanted to know 
what it was so we could accommodate ourselves to it. Then it 
is safe to say that the conference report will not be brought 
up until the War Department appropriation bill is disposed of? 

Mr. WARREN. That is my intention. I will say that I do 
not intend to bring up the conference report referred to by 
the Senator from Nebraska until after the War Department 
appropriation bill has passed. Furthermore, I desire, as soon 
as the War Department appropriation bill shall have been 
passed, to bring up the classification bill which proposes to 
classify the employees of the Capitol. It is necessary to have 
early consideration of that bill, because the legislative appro- 
priation bill can not be prepared until some settlement is had 
of that matter. 
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Mr. NORRIS, Then I understand the Senator from Wyo- 
ming will not call up the conference report until he has 
disposed of the reclassification bill? 

Mr. WARREN. That is my present intention. I will give 
notice, however. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
will give appropriate notice. The bill will be read for ac- 
tion on the amendments of the committee. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Office of Secretary of War,” on page 
2, line 8, after the numerals “1923,” to strike out “$202,756; 
in all, $224,756," and to insert “$204,916; in all, $226,916;” 
so as to read: 

OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF WAR 

Salaries: Secretary of War, $12,000; Assistant Secretary, $10,000; 
and for other personal services in the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with “the classification act of 1923,” $204,916; in all, 
$226,916. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Contingent 
expenses, War Department,” on page 3, line 17, after the word 
“exchange,” to insert “and maintenance and repair,” and in 
line 22, to strike out “$104,810,” and to insert “$109,810,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


For purchase of professional and scientific books, law books, in- 
cluding their exchange; books of reference, blank books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, newspapers, maps; typewriting and adding machines, and 
other labor-saving devices, including their repair and exchange; fur- 
niture and repairs to same; carpets, matting, linoleum, filing equip- 
ment, photo supplies, towels, ice brooms, soap, sponges, fuel, gas, and 
heating apparatus for buildings, electric power, electric light; re- 
pairs to, alterations, and installations in Government-owned buildings 
(other than those under the supervision of the Superintendent of the 
State, War, and Navy Department Buildings) occupied by the War 
Department and its bureaus; maintenance, repair, and operation of 
motor trucks and motor cycles, and one motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicle, to be used only for official purposes; for the pur- 
chase or exchange and maintenance and repair of a passenger-carrying 
automobile for the official use of the Secretary of War (not to exceed 
$5,000) ; freight and express charges; street car fares, not exceeding 
$750; and other absolutely necessary expenses, including a per diem 
allowance not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence, $109,810, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingen- 
cies of the Army,” on page 5, line 16, after the figures $50,- 
000,” to strike out the colon and the following additional pro- 
viso: 


Provided further, That no auctioneer shall be paid more than $100 
per day out of any money appropriated by this act for services rendered. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Military post 
exchanges,” on page 8, at the end of line 15, to increase the ap- 
propriation for continuing the construction, equipment, and 
maintenance of suitable buildings at military posts and sta- 
tions, for the conduct of the post exchanges, school, reading, 
lunch, and amusement rooms, etè., from“ $71,000” fo “ $87,800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Adjutant 
General's office,” on page 8, line 19, after the numerals “1923,” 
to increase the appropriation for the Adjutant General’s office, 
for personal services in the District of Columbia in accord- 
ance with the classification act of 1923, from “ $1,831,340” to 
“$1,399,592.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Finance de- 
partment, pay, ete., of the Army,” on page 9, line 8, after the 
figures “$30,888,000,” to strike out the colon and the follow- 
ing proviso: 


Provided, That hereafter the Secretary of War shall discharge 
from the Army with the form of discharge certificate and the travel 
and other allowances to which his service, after enlistment, shall 
entitle him, any enlisted man under the age of 21 on the application 
of either of his parents or legal guardian if such enlisted man was 
enlisted without the written consent of one of his parents or his legal 
guardian, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 21, after the 
figures “ $5,374,830,” to strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: “ Provided, That nothing contained in section 11 of 
the act entitled ‘An act to increase the efficiency of the com- 


missioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, and Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service,’ approved May 18, 1920, shall be con- 
Strued as having repealed, amended, or modified the provision 
contained in the Army appropriation act approved August 24, 
1912 (37 Stat. L. p. 594), reading as follows: That hereafter 
the service of a cadet who may hereafter be appointed to the 
United States Military Academy or to the Naval Academy, 
shall not be counted in computing for any purpose the length 
of service of any officer of the Army,’” and in lieu thereof to 
insert: 


Provided, That in computing for any purpose the length of service 
of any officer of the Army who was appointed to the United States 
Military Academy or the United States Naval Academy after August 
24, 1912, the time spent at either academy shall not be counted, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was directed by the Committee on 
Appropriations to offer an amendment to be inserted on page 
9, after line 15. 

ok PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
Stated, 


The Reaping CLERK. On page 9, after line 15, insert: 


Nothing contained in this act, or any other act, shall be construed 
as depriving any commissioned officer of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of his right to pay and allowances while serving on such duty 
as the President may direct in the coordination of the business of 
the Government as now being conducted by him under the general 
supervision of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 7, to strike 
out: “None of the money appropriated in this act shall be 
used to pay any officer on the retired list of the Army who for 
himself or for others engages in the selling, contracting for the 
sale of, negotiating for the sale of, or furnishing to the Army 
or the War Department any supplies, materials, equipment, 
lands, buildings, plants, vessels, or munitions, None of the 
money appropriated in this act shall be paid to any officer on 
the retired list of the Army who is employed in the United 
States or its possessions by any individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, or association regularly or frequently engaged in 
making direct sales of any merchandise or material to the 
War Department or the Army,” and in lieu theréof to insert: 


None of the money appropriated in this act shall be used to pay any 
officer on the retired list of the Army who for himself engages in the 
Selling, contracting for the sale of, negotiating for the sale of, or 
furnishing to the Army or the War Department any supplies, materials, 
equipment, lands, buildings, plants, vessels, or munitions, or who is 
employed by any individual, partnership, corporation, or association 
regularly or frequently engaged in selling merchandise or material 
directly to the War Department or the Army, if such employment be 
as sales or contract agent for the purpose of selling, contracting for 
the sale of, negotiating for the sale of, or furnishing to the Army or the 
War Department any supplies, materials, equipment, lands, buildings, 
plants, vessels, or munitions. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quarter- 
master Corps,” on page 24, line 7, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “$16,400,000,” and to insert “ $16,700,000, of which 
amount $200,000 may be applied to the removal for storage 
elsewhere of high explosives now stored at Raritan Arsenal, 
N. J.,“ so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That the cost in each case shall not be greater than to the 
Place of last enlistment; of horse equipment; and of funds for the 
Army; for the operation and repair of boats and other vessels; for 
wharfage, tolls, and ferriages; for drayage and cartage; for the pur- 
chase, hire, operation, maintenance, and repair of harness, wagons, 
carts, drays, other vehicles, and horse-drawn passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles, required for the transportation of troops and supplies and for 
official military and garrison purposes; for purehase and hire of draft 
and pack animals, including replacement of unserviceable animals: for 
travel allowances to officers and enlisted men on discharge; to officers 
of National Guard on discharge from Federal service as prescribed in 
the act of March 2, 1901; to enlisted men of National Guard on 
discharge from Federal service, as prescribed in amendatory act of 
September 22, 1922; and to members of the National Guard who have 
been mustered into Federal service and discharged on account of physi- 
cal disability; in all, $16,700,000, of which amount $200,000 may be 
applied to the removal for storage elsewhere of high explosives now 
stored at Raritan Arsenal, N. J.: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


None of the funds appropriated or made available under this act 
or any of the unexpended balances of any other act shall be used for 
the purchase of motor-propelled passenger or freight carrying vehicles 
for the Army except those that are purchased solely for experimental 
purposes, and except one automobile for the official use of the Secre- 
tary of War. 


The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Military 
posts,“ on page 27, at the beginning of line 8, to strike out 
“ $428,332," and to insert ‘$1, 028,332 „; and in line 11, after 
the name “ Georgia,” to insert a comma and “ and $500,000 for 
beginning the construction of such permanent buildings at 
Camp Lewis, State of Washington, as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of War may be necessary to put Camp. Lewis in 
proper shape to serve the purposes intended, and $100,000 for 
beginning the coustruction of permanent buildings at Camp 
Bragg, N. G.,“ so as to make the paragraph read: 


For the construction and enlargement at military posts of such 
buildings as in the judgment of the Secretary of War may be neces- 
sary, including all appurtenances thereto, $1,028,332, including $43,- 
$32 for improving the heating system at Fort Sill, Okla., and $385,000 
toward the construction of a barrack building for one regiment of 
Infantry at Fort Benning, Ga., and $500,000 for beginning the con- 
struction of such permanent buildings at Camp Lewis, State of Wash- 
ington, as in the judgment of the Secretary of War may be necessary 
to put Camp Lewis in proper shape to serve the purposes intended, 
and $100,000 for beginning the construction of permanent buildings 
at Camp Bragg, N. C. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Roads, walks, 
wharves, and drainage,” on page 30, line 9, after the nome 
“ Kentucky,” to insert“ but not to be available until the proper 
authorities of Kentucky, in manner and form to be approved by 
the Secretary of War, vacate the old Dixie Highway within 
Camp Knox and accept and agree to maintain the new Dixie 
Highway in lieu thereof without further expenditures by the 
United States, except for completion of acquisition of the right 
of way,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That not to exceed $46,203.13 from this appropriation 
shall be immediately available for repair and completion of the new 
Dixie Highway of approximately 9} miles at Camp Knox, Ky., con- 
structed by the War Department to divert traffic from the old Dixie 
Highway, the funds to be expended by the department of public roads 
of Kentucky, but not to be available until the proper authorities of 
Kentucky, in manner and form to be approved by the Secretary of 
War, vacate the old Dixie Highway within Camp Knox and accept 
anid agree to maintain the new Dixie Highway in lieu thereof without 
further expenditures by the United States, except for completion of 
acquisition of the right of way. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I am informed that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Stantey] is interested in this amend- 
ment, as is also, perhaps, the junior Senator from Kentucky 
IMr. Ernst]. As they are not now in the Chamber, I ask that 
the amendment be temporarily passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be temporarily passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 44, line 11, to increase the appropriation for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923, in the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, from * $254,414” to “$267,804.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Seacoast de- 
fenses, United States,’ on page 49, line 2, to strike out 
“ $25,000” and to insert “ $50,000,” so as to read: 


For the protection, preservation, repair, and maintenance of historical 
fortifications at Fort Niagara, N. Y., Fort Marion, Fla, and San Juan, 
Porto Rico, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Seacoast de- 
fenses, insular possessions,” on page 49, line 17, to strike out 
“$11,000” and to insert “ $61,000,” so as to read: 

For the installation and replacement of electric light and power 
plants and.the purchase and installation of searchlights at the seacoast 
fortifications of the Hawaiian Islands, $61,000, 


-The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Field artillery 
armament,” on page 53, at the end of line 24, to strike out 
“ $448,000” and to insert $600,000,” so as to read: 


Fer alteration and maintenance of the mobile artillery, including the 
purchase and manufacture of machinery, tools, and materials necessary 
for the work and the expenses of the mechanics engaged thereon, 
$600,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Rock Island 
Bridge, Rock Island, III.,“ on page 54, at the end of line 17, to 
strike out “ $30,000” and to insert “ $20,000,” so as to read: 


For operating, repair, and preservation of Rock Island bridges and 
viaduct, and maintenance and repair of the arsenal street connecting 
the bridges, $20,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Chemical 
Warfare Service,” on page 58, after line 20, to insert a comma 
and the words “of which sum not more than $25,000 may be 
used in agricultural experiments in exterminating the cotton- 
boll weevil,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For purchase, manufacture, and test of chemical warfare gases or 
other toxic substances, gas masks, or other offensive or defensive mate- 
rials or appliances required for gas warfare purposes, including all 
necessary investigations, research, design, experimentation, and opera- 
tions connected therewith; purchase of chemicals, special scientific and 
technical apparatus and instruments; construction, maintenance, and 
repair of plants, buildings, and equipment, and the machinery therefor; 
receiving, storing, and issuing of supplies, comprising police and office 
duties, rents, tolls, fuel, gasoline, lubricants, paints and oils, rope and 
cordage, light, water, advertising, stationery, typewriting and adding 
machines, including their exchange, office furniture, tools, and instru- 
ments; for incidental expenses; for civilian employees: for libraries 
of the Chemical Warfare Service and subscriptions to periodicals which 
may be paid for in advance; for expenses incidental to the organiza- 
tion, training, and equipment of special gas troops not otherwise pro- 
vided for, including the training of the Army in chemical warfare, both 
offensive and defensive, together with the necessary schools, tactical 
demonstrations, and maneuvers; for current expenses of chemical 
projectile filling plants and proving grounds, including construction 
and maintenance of rail transportation, repairs, alterations, accessories, 
building and repairing butts and targets, clearing and grading rauges, 
$700,000, of which sum not more than $25,000 may be used in agri- 
cultural experiments in exterminating the cotton-boll weevil. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ United States 
Military Academy, pay of Military Academy,” on page 65, at 
the end of line 18, to strike out “$105,660” and to insert 
“ $135,660,” so as to read: - 


Service detachment; First sergeant; 47 sergeants; 20 corporals; 55 


privates, first class; 153 privates; specialists—40, third class; 50, 


fourth class; 80, fifth class; additional pay for length of service; in 
all, $135,660. - 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 66, at the end of line 10, 
to strike out “$40,000” and to insert “ $51,413,” so as to read: 


Engineer detachment: First sergeant; 3 staff sergeants; 9 sergeants; 
12 corporals; 39 privates, first class; 52 privates; specialists—2, third 
class, 3, fourth class, 2, sixth class; additional pay for length of serv- 
ice; additional pay for qualification in marksmanship ; in all, $51,413, 


The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Maintenance, 
United States Military Academy,” on page 68, at the beginning 
of line 14, to strike out “ headquarters” and to insert “ quar- 
ters,” so as to read: 


For installing kitchen range, boilers, and bathtubs in quarters of 
enlisted men, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Militia Bu- 
reau, arming, equipping, and training the National Guard,” on 
page 70, at the end of line 26, to increase the appropriation for 
compensation of help for care of material, animals, and equip- 
ment, from “$2,250,000” to “ $2,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, at the end of line 11, to 
inerease the appropriation for transportation of equipment and 
supplies from “ $400,000" to “ $415,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the next amendment 
commences’ on line 16, page 71, and is the lump-sum pro- 
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vision. At the bottom of page 70 there are two items for the 
procurement of forage, and. so forth, and for the compensa- 
tion of help, and so forth. I desire to offer an amendment 
which will have the effect of transferring those two items 
so as to follow the language now printed on line 19, page 71. 
In other words, the lump-sum amendment if adopted in a 
moment or tio will only apply to the items on page 71 
which are printed before that amendment, but will not apply 
to the two items at the bottom of page 70, because I propose 
to transfer them and have them inserted after the lump-sum 
provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I understand, the purpose is not to 
have the lump-sum provision apply to forage and help, and 
so forth? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was on page 71, line 16, to insert a colon and the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That ali moneys hereinbefore appropriated for arming, 
equipping, and training the National Guard shall be disbursed and 
accounted for as one fund, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Arms, uni- 
forms, equipment, and so forth, for field service, National 
Guard,” on page 72, at the end of line 11. to strike out 
$2,700,000” and to insert “$3,000,000,” so as to read: 

To procure by purchase or manufacture and issue from time to time 
to the National Guard, upon requisition of the governors of the several 
States and Territories or the commanding general National Guard of 
the District of Columbia, such military equipment and stores of all 
kinds arid a reserve supply thereof as are necessary to arm, uniform, 
and equip for flehl service the National Guard of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, and to repair such of the 
aforementioned articles of equipage and military stores as are or may 
become damaged when, under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, such repair may be determined to be an economical measure 
and as necessary for thelr proper preservation and use, $3,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Organized 
Reserves,” on page 73, line 11, after the word “training,” to 
strike out “$1,638,600” and to insert $2,457,900,” and in line 
16, after the word “law,” to strike out “ $335,504” and to in- 
sert “$476,000,” so as to read: 


' Officers’ Reserve Corps: For pay and allowances of members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps on active duty for not exceeding 15 days“ 
training. $2,457,900; for pay and allowances of members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps on active duty for more than 15 days in accordance 

With law, $100,466 ; for mileage, reimbursement of actual traveling ex- 
penses, or per diem allowances in liew thereof as authorized by law, 
$476,000. - 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, at the end of line 19, 
to strike out “ $2,374,660" and to insert“ „ 80 as 
to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That the mileage allowance to members of the Officers’ 
‘Reserve Corps when called inte active service for training for 15 days 
or less shall uot exceed 4 cents per mile; in all, $3,334,366. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page T4, line 14, after the word 
„duty.“ to strike out “$400,000” and to insert “$300,000,” so 
as to read: 


Headquarters and camps: For establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of divisional and regimental headquarters and of camps for 
training of the Organized Reserves; for miscellaneous expenses inci- 
dent to the administration of the Organized Reserves, including the 
maintenance and operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicles; for transportation of baggage, fneluding packing and crat- 
ing. of reserve officers on active duty for not less than six months; 
and for the preparation and transportation to their homes of the 
remains of members of the Organized Reserves who die while on active 
duty, $500,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendmeut was, on page T4, line 15, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$100,000” and to insert $150,000,” 
so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That not to exeeed $150,000 of this amount may be used 
for establishment and maintenance of divisional and regimental head- 
quarters, 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Reserves 
Officers’ Training Corps,“ on page 77, at the end of line 17, to 
strike out “tank, or air“ and to insert “or tank,“ so as to 
make the further proviso read: 


Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated in this act 
shall be used for the organization or maintenance of additional 
mounted, motor transport, or tank units in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk, to be inserted under the heading “ Citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps,” on page 79, line 8, after the words “ not 
exceeding $15,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 79, line 8, after the numerals 
“$15,000,” it is proposed to insert “and expenditures hereto- 
fore made for similar supplies and equipment from appro- 
pa 107 for citizens’ military training camps are hereby vali- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 80, after line 11, to insert: 


NATIONAL BOARD ron PROMOTION or RIFLE PRACTICH 


QUARTERMASTER SUPPLIES AND SERVICES FOR RIFLE RANGES FOR CIVILIAN 
INSTRUCTION . 


To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for the 
use of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, under reasonable 
regulations to be prescribed by the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice and approved by the Secretary of War; for the employ- 
ment of labor in connection with the establishment of outdoor and 
indoor rifle ranges, including labor in operating targets; for the em- 
ployment of instructors; for clerical services; for badges and other 
insignia; for the transportation of employees, instructors, and civil- 
ians to engage in practice; for the purchase of materials, supplies, and 
services; and for expenses incidental to instruction of citizens of the 
United States in marksmanship and their participation in national and 
international matches, to be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War and to remain available until expended, $89,900: Pro- 
vided, That out of this appropriation there may be expended not to 
exceed $80,000 for the payment of transportation, for supplying meals 
or furnishing commutation of subsistence of civilian rifle teams anthor- 
ized by the Secretary of War to participate in the national matches. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it may save the time of 
the Senate if I merely explain that the language printed in 
italics is exactly the language which has been used for the last 
several years with respect to the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice. It is inserted in this bill as a com- 
mittee amendment owing to the fact that, quite unexpectedly, 
I think, the language was stricken out in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on a point of order. It is not contrary to our rules 
and is an appropriation which has been made by the Federal 
Government for a dozen years or more. There is nothing new 
about it, and the sum appropriated is exactly the same sum 
as for last year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With the explanation ef the 
Senator from New York, if there be no objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, apropos of the subject just 
explained by the chairman of the subcommittee, I should like 
to ask unanimous consent to call the attention of the Senate 
to a proposed amendment having relation to that very item. 
Of course, it is in the nature of legislation, and I shall have 
to ask unanimous consent to have it adopted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it the Senator’s purpose to offer an 
amendment? 2 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to send to the desk and have read 
an amendment which refers to this same matter. The fact 
is that for 10 og 12 years we have had more or less trouble 
to obtain permission to put this item in the appropriation bill. 
We always have succeeded in ineorporating the item in the 
bill, but some one Member of the House under their particular 
rules usually makes the point that there is no legislation pro- 
viding for the appropriation, and so it goes out of the bill. 
The amendment I offer would simply make it plain that there 
is legislation authorizing the appropriation, and then Congress 
may either appropriate or not appropriate as it may see fit, 
but at any rate it will obviate the necessity of trying to secure 
the appropriation in this rather unfortunate and roundabeut 
way of always trying to insert it in the Senate. I ask that 
the amendment be read at the desk, 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator offer that as an amend- 
ment to the pending amendment? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; or to follow the committee amend- 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Wyoming will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 82, after line 8, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


The Secretary of War shall, within the limits of appropriations 
made from time to time by Congress and in accordance with reason- 
able rules and regulations approved by him upon the recommendation 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, authorize 
and provide for— 

(a) Construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation of indoor 
and outdoor rifle ranges and their accessories and appliances; 

(b) Instruction of able-bodied citizens of the United States in 
marksmanship, and, in connection therewith, the employment of neces- 
‘ary instructors ; 

(e) Promotion of practice in the use of rifled arms, the mainte- 
nance and management of matches or competitions in the use of such 
arms and the issuance In connection therewith of the necessary arms, 
ammunition, targets, and other necessary supplies and appliances, and 
the award to competitors of trophies, prizes, badges, and other 
insignia ; 

(d) Sale to members of the National Rifle Association at cost to 
the Government, and issue to clubs organized for practice with rifled 
arms, under the direction of the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, of arms, ammunition, targets, and other supplies and 
appliances necessary for target practice ; 

(e) Maintenance of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, including provision for the necessary expenses thereof and 
of its members; 

(f) Procurement of necessary materials. supplies, appliances, tro- 
phies, prizes, badges, and other insignia, clerical and other services, 
und labor; 

(g) Transportation of employees, instructors, and civiliaus to give 
or undergo instruction or to assist or engage in practice in the use 
of rifled arms, and the transportation and subsistence, or commutation 
in Heu of subsistence, of members of teams especially authorized by 
the Secretary of War to participate in matches or competitions in 
the use of rified arms, making a full report of all things done here- 
under annually to Congress. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask if the Senator would object 
to adding at the end of his amendment the words “ making 
full report of all things done hereunder annually to Congress,“ 
so that we may have some record of what is actually done? 

Mr. WARREN. I would not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Florida to the amendment of the Senator 
from Wyoming will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. At the end of the proposed amend- 
ment the Senator from Florida moves to insert the words 
“making full report of the things done hereunder annually to 
Congress.” 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, the amendment is all 
right except that it uses the term “rifled arms,” and that 
might exclude—— 
` Mr. WARREN. That is intended to apply to a very useful 
firearm that is really in the nature of a pistol, but to take the 
place of it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The proper definition would be “ small 
arms.” 

Mr. WARREN. “Small arms” really takes in more; that 
takes in daggers, swords, or anything of the kind; but this 
amendment was pretty carefully prepared by people who had 
that in mind. 

Mr. BROOKHART. A strict construction of the language 
might cut out the pistol. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. WARREN. It is not intended that way. 

Mr. BROOKHART, I know it is not so intended. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course, it will go to copference; and as 
it is a Senate amendment, we will leave it to the good judg- 
ment of our conferees. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
a * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowu 
offer un amendment? 

Mr. WARREN, I think the amendment as it is will be all 
right. à 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will cover the whole thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming to the 
amendment of the committee, 


I should say “rifles, pistols, or small 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 81, after line 10, to insert: 


NATIONAL TROPHY AND MEDALS FOR RIFLE CONTESTS 


For the purpose of furnishing a national trophy and medals and 
other prizes to be provided and contested for annually, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, said con- 
test to be open to the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the National 
Guard or Organized Militia of the Several States, Territories, and of 
the District of Columbia, members of rifle clubs, and civilians, and for 
the cost of the trophy, prizes, and medals herein provided for, and for 
the promotion of rifle practice throughout the United States, including 
the reimbursement of necessary expenses of members of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, to be expended for the 
purposes hereinbefore prescribed, under the direction of the Secretary 
of War, $7,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 82, to insert: 


ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT FOR RIFLE BANGES FOR CIVILIAN INSTRUCTION 


For arms, ammunition, targets, and other accessories, for target 
practice for issne and sale in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
and approved by the Secretary of War, in connection with the encour- 
agement of rifle practice, in pursuance of the provisions of law, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quarter- 
master Corps, national cemeteries,” on page 83, line 21, after 
the name “Virginia,” to insert a comma “and permanent 
American military cemeteries,” so as to read: 


For maintaining and improving national cemeteries, including fuel 
for superintendents, pay of laborers and other employees, purchase of 
tools and materials, and including care and maintenance of the 
Arlington Memorial Amphitheater and Chapel and grounds in the 
Arlington National Cemetery, Virginia, and permament A..erican. mili- 
tary cemeteries, $360,000. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the committee amendment, inserting after the 
word “cemeteries ” the word “abroad.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated.. 

The Reaping CLERK. After the word “ cemeteries,” on page 
83, line 22, insert the word “ abroad.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “Construction and maintenance of 
roads, bridges, and trails, Alaska,” on page 94, line 20, after the 
word “amended,” to strike out “$650,000” and to insert 
“ $800,000," so as to read: 


For the construction, repair, and maintenance of roads, tramways, 
ferries, bridges, and trails, Territory of Alaska, to be expended under 
the direction of the Board of Road Comnrissioners described in section 
2 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the construction and main- 
tenance of roads, the establishment and maintenance of schools, and 
the care and support of insane persons in the District of Alaska, and 
for other purposes,’ approved January 27, 1905, as amended by the 
act approved May 14, 1906. and to be expended conformably to the pro- 
yisions of said act as amended, $800,000, to be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 21, to insert a 
colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That if an appropriation for this purpose for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, shall not have been made prior to March 1, 
1925, the Secretary of War may authorize the Board of Road Commis- 
sioners to incur obligations for this purpose of not to exceed 75 per 
cent of the appropriation for this purpose for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, payment of these obligations to be made from the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, after line 4, to insert: 


MACDONOUGH MEMORIAL 


For the completion of the erection of the memorial of the State of 
Vermont in commemoration of the victory of Commodore Thomas Mac- 
donough on Lake Champlain In September, 1814, as authorized in the 
sundry civil appropriation act of August 1, 1914, to remain available 
until expended, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers,” on page 98, line 17, to strike 
out “$68,350,” and to insert 570,600,“ so as to make the 
paragraph read: ; 

Central Branch, Dayton, Ohio— Current expenses: For pay of officers 
and noncommissioned officers of the home, with snch exceptions as are 
hereinafter noted, and their clerks, weighmasters, and orderlies; chap- 
lains, religious Instruction, and entertainment for the members of the 
home, printers, bookbinders, librarians, musicians, telegraph and tele- 
phone operators, guards, janitors, watchmen, fire company, and prop- 
erty and materials purehased for their use, including repairs; articles 
of amusement, library books, magazines, papers, pictures, musical in- 
struments, and repairs not done by the home; stationery, advertising, 
legal advice, payments due heirs of decensed members: Provided, That 
all receipts on account of the effects of deceased members during the 
fiscal year shall also be available for such payments; and for such 
other expenditures as can not properly be included under other heads 
of expenditure, $70,600, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of the 
Senator in order to answer a communication which I have 
received regarding some of these soldiers’ homes? ‘The let- 
ter which 1 received made inquiry as to whether any were 
being closed, if all were still open the same as they haye been 
for years past, and, if se, why they were not used, at least 
some of them, by the Vocational Rehabilitation Board. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. AH the homes are running full blast. 
There are now appearing in the membership a good many vet- 
erans of the World War. Two of the homes have been de- 
voted entirely to World War veterans. At other homes special 
facilities haye been built for World War veterans in addition 
to the facilities already existing for Civil War and Spanish 
War veterans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was on page 99, at the end of line 2, to strike out “ $353,460,” 
and to insert “$382,000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Subsistence: For pay of commissary sergeants, commissary clerks, 
porters, laborers, bakers, cooks; dishwashers, waiters, and others 
employed in the subsistence department; food supplies purchased for 
the subsistence of the members of the home and civilian employees 
regularly employed and residing at the branch, freight, preparation, 
and serving; aprons, caps, and jackets for kitchen and dining-room 
employees ; tobacco; dining-room and kitchen furniture and utensils, 
bakers’ and butchers’ tools and appliances, and their repair not done 
by the home, $382,000, } 


The amendment was agreed to. i \ 

The next amendment was on page 99, at the end of line 
109, to strike out, “ $199,800," and to insert “$205,000,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


Household: For furniture for officers’ quarters; bedsteads, bedding, 
bedding material, and all other articles, including repairs, required in 
the quarters of the members and of civilian employees permanently 
employed and residing at the branch; fuel; water; engineers and 
firemen, bathhonse keepers, janitors, laundry employees, and for all 
labor, materials, and aàpphlances required ‘for household use, and re- 
pairs, if not repaired by the home, $205,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 99, line 23, to strike out 
* $260,528" and to insert “$290,000,” so as te make the para- 
graph read: i 

Hospital: For pay of medical officers and assistant surgeons, matrons, 
druggists, hospital clerks and stewards, ward masters, nurses, cooks, 
waiters, readers, drivers, funeral escort, janitors, and for such other 
services as may be necessary for the care of the sick; burial of the 
dead; surgical instruments and appliances, medical books, medicine, 
liquors, fruits, and other necessaries for the sick not purchased under 
subsistence ; bedstends, bedding, and all other special articles necessary 
for the wards; hospital furniture, including special articles and appli- 
ances for hospital kitchen and dining room; carriage, hearse, stretchers, 
coffins; and for all repairs to hospital furniture and appliances not 
done by the home, $290,000. | 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, line 8, to strike out 
“$71,450” and to insert “ $81,000," so as to read: 

Repairs; For pay of chief engineer, builders, blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, painters, gas fitters, electrical workers, plumbers, tinsmiths, 
steam fitters, stone and brick masons, and laborers, and for all appli- 
ances and materials used under this head; and repairs of roads and 
other improvements of a permanent character, $81,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 100, at the end of line 19, 
to increase the total appropriation for the central branch of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, at Dayton, 
Ohio, from “$976,938” to “ $1,051,950.” 

The amendment was agreed to. s, 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 2, after the word 
“expenses,” to strike out “$57,500” and to insert $59,300 ”; 
in line 3, after the word “household,” to strike out “$139,000” 
and to insert “$150,000”; at the beginning of line 4, to strike 
out “$230,000” and to insert “ $236,000"; in the same line, 
after the word “repairs,” to strike out “ $47,050" and to insert 
“$50,000”; and, at the end of line 5, to strike out “$774,840” 
and to insert “ $796,590," so as to make the paragraph read: 


Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, Wis.: Current expenses, $59,300; 
subsistence, $287,000; household, $150,000; hospital, $236,000; trans- 
portation, $500; repairs, $50,000; farm, $13,790; in all, Northwestern 
Branch $796,590. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am instructed by the 
Committee on Appropriations to offer the amendment which I 
Send to the desk, which is to go in on page 101, after line 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York, 
on behalf of the committee, offers an amendment, which will 
be stated. 

The Reaping Crerk, On page 101, after line 6, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


That the hoard of managers are authorived to sell surplas land at 
the northwestern branch, to wit, a strip of land leading from the 
north line of the home grounds to the street that runs parallel to 
the home boundary line, the proceeds of such sale to be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the explanation of this 
is very simple. The city of Milwaukee, in its building, has 
grown up to the boundary of the Government reservation 
upon which the home is located, and in this particular instance 
the roadway which constitued the main entrance through the 
gates of the home reservation is now lined with houses. It is 
the proposal to sell that street—it has become a street—and 
let the city take care of it and have the money go into the 
Federal Treasury. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 101, at the beginning of line 8, to strike out 
„845,000“ and to insert “ $48,500"; in line 9, after the word 
“hospital,” to strike out “$50,000” and to insert “ $59,000"; 
and in line 11, to strike out “$332,272” and to insert 
“ $344,772,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Eastern Branch, Togus, Me.: Current expenses, $48,500; subsistence, 
$90,000; household, $100,000; hospital, $59,000; transportation, $500; 
repairs, $27,000; farm, $19,772; in all, Eastern Branch, $344,772. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 13, after the word 
“expenses,” to strike out “ $52,500” and to insert “$55,400”; 
in line 14, after the word “ household“ to strike out $125,284" 
and to insert “$129,000”; in the same line, after the word 
“hospital,” to strike out “$109,000” and to insert $122,000"; 
and at the end of line 16 to strike out 5564.284 and to insert 
“ $583,900," so as to make the paragraph read: 

Southern Branch, Hampton, Va.: Current expenses, $55,400; sub- 
sistence, $215,000; household, $120,000; hospital, $122,000; trans- 
portation, 51,000; repairs, $50,000; farm, $11,500; in all, Southern 
Branch, $583,900, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 18, after the 
word “expenses,” to strike out 557,500“ and to insert 
“ $59,160,” and in line 21, to strike out “ $553,500” and to insert 
“ $555,160,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Western Brunch, Leavenworth, Kans.: Current expenses, $59,160; 
subsistence, $202, ; household, $132,500; hospital, $94,500; trans- 
portation, $500; repairs, $46,500; farm, $19,500; in all, Western 
Branch, $555,160. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 23, after thie word 
“expenses,” to strike out “ $66,000” and to insert $69,600"; 
at the end of the same line to strike out “$395,000” and to 
insert “ $420,000"; in line 24, after the word “ household,” to 
strike out 118,000“ and to insert “$125,000”; at the begin- 
ning of line 25 to strike out “$285,000” and to insert “ $294,- 
000”; on page 102, at the beginning of line 1, to strike out 
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“ $65,000" and to insert “$70,000”; in the same line, after 
the word “farm,” to strike out 522,500“ and to insert 
“ $25,000"; and in line 2 to strike out “$952,500” and to 
insert “ $1,004,600,” so as to muke the paragraph read. 3 


Pacific Branch, Santa Monica, Calif.: Current expenses, $69,600; 
subsistence, $420,000; household, $125,000; hospital, $294,000; trans- 
portation, 51.000; repairs, $70,000; farm, $25,000; in all, Pacifie 
Branch, $1,004,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am instructed by the 
Committee on Appropriations to offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, to come in after line 2 on page 102. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapinc Crerk. On page 102, after line 2, it is proposed 
to insert: 


That the Board of Managers are authorized to sell surplus land at 
the Pacific Branch, to wit, a strip of land lying west of the traction 
line that runs parallel to the home fence on the west side, and to use 
the proceeds therefrom for the erection of a fireproof building for 
housing the members of the home at said branch. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this amendment is 
somewhat unusual in form, and I think is worthy of an expla- 
nation. i 

At the Pacific Home there is a body of land separated from 
the activities of the institution by the trolley line which is 
mentioned in the amendment, which the Board of Managers de- 
sire to dispose of. It will be remembered, however, that the 
land upon which the Pacific Home stands was given to the Goy- 
ernment of the United States by a former Member of this body, 
if my recollection is correct, and his family, with a condition 
in the deed to the effect that the land should be used for a soldiers’ 
home. It was given by former. Senator Jones. The Govern- 
mënt therefore is in honor bound, if it ever disposes of that land 
or any portion of it, either to return the proceeds to the family 
or to return the land itself to the family, or else to use the 
proceeds for improving the home itself. This proposal would 
involve the sale by the Board of Managers of about 60 acres of 
land which now is of no use to the institution and which, in- 
cidentally, is very valuable for suburban building purposes, and 
use that money for the erection on the main portion of the reser- 
vation of a couple of barrack buildings. It is believed that the 
heirs of former Senator Jones, on being assured that the 
money coming in from the sale of the land will go back into 
the home for improvements in the home itself, will not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 102, at the beginning of line 4, to strike out 
“$46,500” and to insert “$49.500”; in line 5, after the word 
“hospital,” to strike cut $258,000" and to insert * $270,000"; 
and in line 7, to strike out “ $707,650” and to insert “ $722,- 
650," so as to make the paragraph read: 

Marlon Branch, Marion, Ind.: Current expenses, 549.500; subsist- 
ence, $230,000; houschdid. $107,000; hospital, $270,000; transporta- 
tion, $1,000; repairs, $46,500; farm, $18,650; in all, Marion Branch, 
$722,650. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 102, at the beginning of 
line 9, to strike out 854.000“ and to insert 856.250; in 
line 10, after the word “hospital,” to strike ont “$78,000” 
and to insert “ $85.000”; and in line 12, to strike ont “ $501,- 
500 and to insert “$510,750,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Danville Branch, Danville, III.: Current expenses, $56,250; sub- 
sistence, $204,000; household, $109,000; hospital, $85,000; transporta- 
tion, $500; repairs, $45,000; farm, $11,000; in all, Danville Branch, 
$510,750, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next Amendment was, on page 102, line 14, after the word 
“expenses,” to strike out “$45,100” and to insert “$49,400”; 
in line 15, after the word “ hospital,” to strike out “$235,000” 
and to insert * $240,000"; and in line 17, to strike out “ S677, 
fond and to insert $687,000," so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Mountain Branch, Johnson City, Tenn.: Current expenses, $49,400; 
subsistence, $225,000; household, $99,800; hospital, §240,000; trans- 
portation, $500; repairs, $43,500; farm, 828,800; in all, Mountain 
Branch, $687,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 102, line 19, after the 
word “expenses,” to strike ont ‘ $35,500" and to insert 
“$34,950”; at end of line 20, to strike out “$63,000” and to 
insert “$65,000;" and at the end of line 22, to strike out 
“$263,420” and to insert “$266,870,” so as to make the para- 


graph read? 


Battle Mountain Sanitarium, Hot Springs, S. Dak.: Current ex- 
penses, $34,950; subsistence, $80,500; househald, 859,920; hospital, 
$65,000; transportation, $500; repairs, $20,000; farm, $6,000; in 
all, Battle Mountain Sanitarium, $266,870. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am instructed by the 
Committee on Appropriations to offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, and which will come in on page 103, after 
115 ee desire to say just a word to the Senate in explana- 

on of it. 

E PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaprye Creek, On page 103, after line 15, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 


That section 4826 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: N 

“Src. 4826. Seven managers of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers shall be elected from time to time, as vacancies 
occur, by joint resolution of Congress. They shall all be citizens of 
the United States and no two of them shall be residents of the same 
State. The terms of office of these managers shall be for six years 
and until a successor is elected.” 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I find especial pleasure 
in being permitted to offer this amendment on behalf of the 
committee. 

Senators may not realize it, but section 4826 as it reads at 
present provides that the managers of the National Soldiers’ 
Home must come from States of the Union that did not take 


part in the War of the Rebellion on the Confederate side and 


whose States supplied troops to the Union Army. Your com- 
mittee believes that that restriction should not be imposed any 
longer in a Federal statute. The effect of this amendment is 
to make a citizen of any State eligible for membership upon 
the Board of Managers of the National Soldiers’ Home. The 
other qualifications are retained—for example, that no two of 
them shall be residents of the same State. 

May I say to the Senate that this amendment was proposed 
to the committee by the Board of Managers themselves, and 
that the Board of Managers, if I recollect aright, contains three 
veterans of the Union Army, and they are the persons who 
asked that their southern brethren be made eligible for mem- 
bership along with them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 103, line 24, to insert “and who have no adequate 
means of support,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


The following persons shali be entitled to the benefits of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and may be admitted 
thereto upon the order of a member of the Board of Managers, namely: 
Honorably discharged officers, soldiers, sailors, or marines who served 
in the regular, volunteer, or other forces of the United States, or in 
the Organized Militia or National Guard when called into Federal 
Service; and who are disabled by diseases or wounds and who have no 
adequate means of support, and by reason of such disability are either 
temporarily or permanently incepacitated from earning a living. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 104, line 4, in the total 
appropriation for the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, to strike out “$6,527,504” and insert “ $6,747,142.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ The Panama 
Canal,” on page 107, line 20, before the words “ to be available,” 
to insert “which may be disbursed and accounted for as one 
fund and,” so as to read: 


Total, Panama Canal, $7,240,160, which may be disbursed and ac- 
counted for as one fund ad to be available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘That completes the committee 
amendments, except the one which was passed over on page 30, 
the amendment beginning with line 9, which the Secretary 
will report. 
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The Reapine CLERK. On page 30, line 9, after the word 
“Kentucky.” the committee proposes to insert the following: 


but not te be available until the proper authorities of Kentucky, in 
manner and form to be approved by the Secretary of War, vacate the 
old Dixie Highway within Camp Knex and accept and agree to main- 
tain the new Dixie Highway in lieu thereof without further expendi- 
tures by the United States, except for completion of acquisition of 
the right of way. > 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, neither of the Sena- 
tors from Kentucky is here. I think the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sraxntey] is absent from the city, and the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] has never spoken 
to me about this amendment. If the Senate will adopt it 
now, the matter can be taken up in conference, and if either 
Senator has any suggestion to make as to changing the amend- 
ment in some way, the Senate conferees will be glad to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. With that understanding, it is all right. 

Mr, WARREN, The matter is entirely covered by the Sen- 
ate committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reavtne CLERK. On page 97, line 22, after the numerals 
“1920” and before the period, the Senator from Tennessee pro- 
poses to insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That the Secretary of War may, notwithstanding any exist- 
ing laws to the contrary, retain in their present positions two officers 
of the United States Army, one of whom is Chief of the Inland and 
Coastwise Waterways Service, War Department, and the other assistant 
to the Chief, Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, War Depart- 
ment. + 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, all I want to say about the 
amendment is that two Army officers have been in charge of the 
inland waterways on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers for a 
number of years. Their time has expired, and they will either 
have to leaye that work or some such amendment as this must 
be adopted. I hope the Senator from New York will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It so happens that I have a good deal 
of admiration for the colonel of the Army who is in charge of 
this inland transportation service, but we have a law upon the 
statute books, which is known in the Army as the “ Manchu” 
law, which provides that officers shall not serve more than four 
years successively in the city of Washington. I do not feel 
that we should make any exception to that. I would not be 
authorized to accept a legislative amendment of this kind on 
this general appropriation bill, so I am compelled, under the 
circumstances, to raise the point of order against it. It is legis- 
lation upon a general appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On page 97, line 5, after the numerals and 
before the period, I move to insert: 


of the amount authorized for the construction of levees, not less than 
50 per cent shall be for work done by contract. 


Mr. WARREN. That is purely legislation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I will have to raise a 
point of order against the amendment as being legislation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have received a number of com- 
munications. one of which F hold in my hand, and I think they 
have to do with the matter to which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has directed his amendment. In one of these letters the 
wrifer, who is an engineer and contractor, his company doing a 
large amount of work in yarious parts of the United States, 
states: 


There seems to be a lot of opposition on the part of the engineers 
for the Government to a provisional bill requiring at least 50 per cent 
of this appropriation to be expended in the form of lump-sum or 
fixed contracts and leaving not to exceed 50 per cent to be expended at 
the discretion of the engineers by day-labor methods. In studying over 
the hearings begun Friday, February 8, 1924, and ending on February 
11, 1924, authorities and competent witnesses agree that the work 
done by the day-labor system under the direction of the Army engi- 
neers has proven more expensive each year than the work let by con- 
tract, notwithstanding the attempts to show that during the last year 
there was some slight saving. A review of the figures placing the work 


on reasonably the same basis discloses that there was an actual ex- 
penditure over and above the average of the per yard expended paid 


under lump-sum contract to contractors who performed a certain por- 
tion of the work. There seems to be a tendency each year for the 
Government to perform more of this work under the so-called day- 
Tabor system. The results are the same as have been in evidence in 
all parts of the country where an attempt has been made to carry on 
work in this manner which involyes no financial responsibility for the 
directing head and leaves the Treasury doors unlocked, thus limiting 
the expenditure only by the ability of those directing the work to 
consume capital in the carrying out of it. 

We realize that those who are vitally interested in the construction 
of these levees on account of the danger to their lands and crops are 
willing that any measures may be passed that will insure the con- 
struction of these levees promptly. They realize, no doubt, from 
actual experience that the method of day labor does not produce an 
efficient piece of work, and that it is wasteful in the extreme. It 18 
another repetition of the experience of the Reclamation Department. 

But, more important than all of this to me, it seems, is the surpris- 
ing disclosures of the quality of work done by the forces that are 
employed directly on day-labor basis by the Army engineers, as dis- 
closed at this hearing. Authorities agree that the work performer! 
in this manner was selective of the heavier quality and most desir- 
able, as the cableways and heavy excavating equipment owned by 
the Government in the beginning of this day-labor program, and as 
covered by later additional purchase, were only adapted to the long 
and heayy sections of work in which the quantities were large and the 
difficulties few, leaving the smaller and more difficult pieces of work 
to be let by contract. 


I am advised that engineers connected with the War Depart- 
ment take a different position, and contend that they fairly 
make awards—that is, give to contractors as desirable pieces 
Porn as are performed by the Government by means of day 
apor. 

This position is not supported by the gentleman whose letter 
I am reading; indeed, it is controyerted. I think the report 
of the commission—Mississippi River Commission—contradicts 
the Army engineers and corroborates the statements of the 
engineer who writes me. Let me add, Mr. President, that I 
vouch for the integrity and veracity of the engineer just 
referred to. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Who makes this statement? 

Mr. KING. He is a contractor, an engineer, a man of the 
highest integrity, and a man for whose veracity I vouch. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Also a man looking out for profits. I 
want to defend the Army engineers against all such charges. 

Mr. KING. Let the Senator make his defense of the Arny 
engineers in his own time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not think they deserve it. 

Mr. KING. I do not care to be interrupted now, as I desire 
to complete the letter from which I am reading. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr, President, there will be a point of 
order interposed against this amendment. I do not think there 
should be any consideration given as to which is the better of 
the two methods. I heard all the arguments, and I do not wish 
to dispute the Senator, because I think those are very excellent 
gentlemen, and that they have a very sound institution. 

Mr. KING. Of whom is the Senator speaking? 

Mr. WARREN. I am speaking of this eontracting firm. 

Mr. KING. I do not think the firm of which I am speaking 
now was before the committee; the Senator has in mind some 
other person and some other contracting firm. 

Mr. WARREN. There were representatives before our com- 


mittee. 
Mr. KING. Of some firms. 
Mr. WARREN. Yes. 


Mr. KING. The Senator does not assert that there appeared 
before his committee a representative of the firm of which the 
writer of the letter I am reading is a member? 

Mr. WARREN. I presumed it was the one which had been 
represented before us; but whatever the matter is, it is legislu- 
tion, and of course should not be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Senator from Utah 
speaking to the point of order? 

Mr. KING. I am; a point of order raised in the Senate is 
broad enough t® permit a rather broad consideration of the 
matter, which has provoked the raising of the question of 
order. I continue reading from this communication: 


Obviously, under the same management, the smaller and more 
dificult work would ordinarly involve a greater cost, but, strange to 
say, the facts show the experience to be otherwise. And, in addition 
to this, the quality of work produced under the day-labor system is 
condemned in no uncertain terms in this hearing, as I will afterwards 
describe, whereas in no case was there evidence that any contractor 
was permitted to do work other than strictly in accordance with the 
plans and specifications and standards established by the Army 
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engineers and the Mississippi River Commission. Attention is called 
to the report of the Committee on Levee Investigation, shown on pages 
1690, 1691, and 1692, of the extracts from hearings above referred to. 
The chairman of this committee, Mr. J. A. Ockerson, is a man who 
has spent, his entire engineering life on the Mississippi River in its 
control and improvement. His reputation is of the highest. The in- 
vestigation covered a piece of levee construction 84 miles in length, 
performed by day labor under the Army engineers and with the use 
of Government equipment, which is recognized to be efficient, and 
under conditions agreed upon by all parties to be favorable. After the 
work was completed, the question was raised as to whether it was 
performed in accordance with the requirements of the specifications. 
A committee of investigation was appointed, consisting of members of 
the Engineering Department of the Army engineers and of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission. In other words, engineers who were di- 
rectly employed upon the work, and not, as would ordinarily be ex- 
pected, by a committee of engineers who bad no interest in it what- 
ever. 

This investigation was made quite therougtily, covered a con- 
siderable length of time, and developed the fact that proper allow- 
ances were not made for slopes, and borrow pits were excavated 
very much deeper than would be permitted on a straight contract, 
thus taking away the berm that good engineering requires in all 
embankment construction, but that, in addition to this, the sections 
were not complete, requiring considerable additional material to fill 
them to the slopes and levels established, and that the excess depth 
of the borrow pits would require that they be filled up to a level 
bringing them to the standard, and that, further than this, great 
masses of logs, roots, and sections of trees were covered up in the 
levee, which experience has shown will in time rot and leave the 
levee free to the passage of water, after which, experience shows, 
it is very quickly washed out or destroyed; and otherwise the con- 
struction was far from the standards required from contractors 
under lump-sum contracts, 


Information which I have received corroborates the state- 
ments of this able engineer from whose letter I am reading, 
and it would seem, as he charges, that favoritism was shown, 
and the standards required of contractors are not adhered 
to or followed by the engineers with respect to the perform- 
ance of work by the day laborers. The evils of which he 
speaks and the inefficient and improper construction to which 
he calls attention ought to call for investigation and prompt 
rectification. And all must agree that a system which per- 
mits this method of construction ought to be revised and a 
different one adopted. 

The course pursued by the Government in the construction of 
the levees referred to is similar to that followed in most of the 
work of the Government during the war, and which has been 
the subject of much animated discussion. Apparently the engi- 
neers in Charge of this work seem unable to depart from the 
rut made during the war. There are some officials of the 
Government who are unwilling to permit the contracting of 
Government work, though past experience demonstrates the 
unwisdom of such a policy. They seem so wedded to bureau- 
cracy that they will not permit efficient and proper methods to 
be adopted by the Government. As a result the activities of 
the Government annually cost hundreds of millions more than 
is necessary. All work, when it is possible, should be con- 
tracted. There are capable engineers and contractors of high- 
est. standing in all parts of the United States. They are 
equipped to erect buildings, tunnel through mountains, con- 
struct dams and reservoirs, build levees, and undertake the 
most stupendous enterprises calling for the highest technical 
skill and the finest organizing and administrative ability. But 
too often Government bureaus and agencies are controlled by 
those who would like to project the Government into ail private 
concerns and individual enterprises. 

But I return to this letter: 


These statements are not the voluntary contributions of innocent 
bystanders, but are the report of the committee of engineers who were 
engaged upon the Mississippi River work during the time that this levee 
was construeted—men thoroughly familiar with the work, and in the 
employment of the very departments whose work was under investiga- 
tion, the chairman of the committee being, as above mentioned, Mr. 
J. A. Ockerson, and the report was made to the president of the 
Mississippi River Commission. I copy from the report as follows: 

“The field investigation has been completed and the results to a 
eonsiderable extent confirm the charges that the commission speci- 
fications have been violated in the levee machine enlargement work 
of the 34 miles of levee under investigation. The testimony 
gathered by the committee clearly indieated that these violations 
were a matter of common knowledge in the lower Yazoo levee 
district. That it was not brought to the attention of the com- 
mission until much of the damage had been done is to be re 


gretted. The committee feels that lack of proper regard for the 
levee specifications prevailed, and that gross carelessness in the 
execution of the work developed {n 1920 and 1921 in the lower 
Yazoo levee work, for which the district engineer then in charge of 
the third district and his assistant in charge of levee work must 
be held responsible.” 


I pause to inquire of the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], 
whether any steps have been taken to investigate the compe- 
tency of those in charge of this work and the statements made 
by the commission, which show carelessness and inefficiency 
upon the part of the engineers and their assistants who di- 
rected the construction of the levees? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator from Wyoming will 
permit, I will answer, in part at least, the question. The 
matter has never been brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. No charges have been lodged with 
the committee in connection with the preparation or considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. KING. The only reason why I made the inquiry was 
thut I understood the Senator from Wyoming to say that all 
these matters had been brought out in the hearings. 

Mr. WARREN. I may say that a gentleman who stated he 
represented the contractors came into my office in connection 
with the matter. I listened very patiently for three-quarters 
of an hour, and I saw nothing in what he said to bring atten- 
tion to the matter further. I said to him that it was legisla- 
tion and that the whole subject was before the subcommittee 
of which I was not a member. The allusion I made was that 
there might have been another member of the committee 
present at the time. It was in my private office, and the 
question was made by some contractor. I stated that, in my 
opinion, I should be against the proposition or any other 
proposition that would compel the leaving of matters of that 
kind entirely to contractors, because very often urgent calls 
aire made and the work has to be done quickly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I merely desire to say the matter was 
brought to my attention in private conversation. A representa- 
tive of the contractors’ association came to me and had quite 
a talk with me about the alleged inefficiency, but never ap- 
peared before the committee and did not ask to appear before 
the committee. At the time I told him quite frankly that I 
thought legislation compelling the Flood Control Commission 
to do a certain fixed percentage of work by contract would be 
legislation whieh the Congress never could be persuaded to 


pass. 

Mr. KING. I am expressing no opinion with respect to the 
merits of the amendment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nhessee, It may adequately meet the situation and it may be 
that it should be further amended. It is evident that the pres- 
ent plan is unsatisfactory and is unfair to the Government. 
But fam not now discussing what legislation, if any, is required 
to cure the evils which, I submit, exist. I am presenting to 
the Senate some valuable suggestions from a competent and 
honorable engineer, hoping that the War Department will cor- 
rect its ways and that a bad practiee shall be abandoned. 
Indeed, I hope, if only by legislation the evils complained 
of can be corrected, that the necessary law will be enacted. As 
Stated by him, the hearings shows waste, incompetency, and 
impreper construction. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To what hearings does the Senator 
refer? 

Mr. KING. I refer to the hearings before the House com- 
mittee dnd also the report of the commission, an excerpt from 
which appears in the letter from which I am now reading. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. TI yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There were hearings held hefore a 
House committee, and it developed that certain portions of 
the work that had been done by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission had in it very great defects, I have no doubt that 
help would be rendered to the situation to a considerable extent 
if the amendment were adopted. I am quite sure great help 
would be rendered, because there would be competition and 
no doubt very much better work done than has been done in 
the past. 

Mr. KING. The report made to the commission and the 
hearings in the House call attention to the defective work 
and to the negligence and carelessness of those in charge of 
the same. 

I was calling attention, when interrupted, to the repert 
of the commission where they direct attention to the negli- 
gence of the district engineer in charge of the third district 
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and to his assistants. The report of the commission states 
that they must be held responsible for the defective construc- 
tion, and then proceeds: 


Probably the objectionable practices progressed in extent and degree 
little by little from small beginnings so that not until the matter 
came up for review did those engaged in them fully realize their 
grave impropricty; but while this may explain it does not excuse. 
The motive appears to have been an ill-advised desire to expedite 
the work and reduce the cost, which led to the sacrifice of quality. 
Such practices must be condemned and such positive measures taken 
as will prevent any recurrence thereof. 

In addition to the work being condemned by the committee, the com- 
mittee, as a part of the report, further stated that it would cost 
$1,000,000 tu restore the borrow pits to the condition the specifications 
for lump-sum contracts would require, and an additional sum of 
$120,000 to bring the embankment up to the cross sections shown 
by the plans. 


It is needless to state that if we had labor performed under 
such ineflicient and incompetent management as that indicated 
here, it would be prudent and proper to provide for contractual 
work under proper restrictions and regulations. 

Returning to the letter, I read further: 


This is the report of the committee itself, and on their own state- 
ment acknowledges the fact that $1,120,000 is required to properly 
complete the earthwork. This still leaves the levee full of logs and 
brush, roots, and other material which is not permitted by the specifi- 
cations, and which endangers this whole levee to the point that after 
sufficient time has passed for this wood to rot the levee will be subject 
to entire destruction during bigh water if not repaired. The cost 
of the removal of this wood and foreign matter would mean practically 
the rebuilding of the levee. 


One would suppose that a report of this character, so 
highly condemnatory of Government officials, would have pro- 
yoked the department to order an investigation and to punish 
for dereliction of duty the officers in charge of the depart- 
ment's work. I have no doubt that citizens whose lands are 
contiguous to the levee and which may be inundated by breaks 
will be apprehensive, in yiew of this report, of what may soon 
be anticipated because of the imperfect and defective construc- 
tion. 

I am sending vou an extract from the Constructor in the March 
issuc, headed “ True light on day labor,“ which shows photographs 
of remove: material from a section 50 feet long in this levee. Re- 
member, this levee is 34 miles long, and the removed material rep- 
resents the amount that is taken from one 50-foot section. There are 
three photographs which, I understand, represent the material that is 
taken from three 50-foot sections of the levee. In answer to the 
question as to whether these sections were selected because of evidence 
that was apparent at that point; The hearing is clear to the effect 
that the selections were made as representing reasonable average 
conditions, and the committee says as follows: “It can not be said 
that these excavations represent the worst conditions along each 
stretch.” 


The explanation, as I see it, is that in the desire to compare the 
cost with the contract prices of the work let by lump-sum contract, 
the engineers’ organization performed the work in the cheapest possible 
manner and without regard to the danger of the construction ace 
complished or the failure to build properly a cross-section and protect 
its slopes. 

I am sure, Senator, you will realize that the safety of the levee 
construction of the Mississippi River is a matter of great concern to 
the people in that territory, and the bonest expenditure of the money 
and the receipt and return therefor of a substantial construction is an 
obligation of the legislative body where the appropriations ean protect 
in this manner to the point that construction under these appropria- 
tions shall be in permanent form. 

The contractor whose financial outcome of an enterprise depends 


upon successful performance must take into consideration and depend |, 


on it that his work must be in accordance with the plans and specifi- 
cations, The engineer in charge of this work has one Incentive—to see 
that this is done, When he becomes the constructor, his incentive 
changes. It is then to produce a cost that is comparable with those 
in the line who are skilled in such work and who have made a success 
of it by properly executing contracts and making a profit therefrom, 
and inspection and insistence on satisfactory work become a secondary 
consideration. 

If this program of construction can not stand the competition of 50 
per cent of it being done under lump-sum contracts, then it is time to 
look below the surface and see what justifies such an attitude. The 
attack of the present administration upon the methods employed by the 
United States Government during the war to construct camps and war 
facilities in times of emergency has criticized, even under those condi- 
tions, the day labor basis of employment. Surely there can be no justi- 


fication for an attitude on the part of Congress to legalize the thing 
that the Graham committee bas taken such a positive stand on with 
Tespect to war-time contracts. If war did not justify a day-labor pro- 
gram certainly peace times do not. 


It seems to me the logic of this eminent engineer is irre- 
futable. 


While this is a question that affects contractors to a certain extent, 
it Is more so in the public interest. The contractors are, fortunately- 
in. a position to better present this case than some one less familiar 
with it. As above stated, the pecple who are intersted in these levees 
want them at any cost, but the interests of the public are served by 
the contractors through their representatives in this hearing, who 
jeopardized their own interests by appearing and presenting evidence 
with respect to the management by engineers under whom they have, 
and under whom they probably will have, to do work. In doing 
this they have subjected themselves to the possibility of punitive action 
by the Engineering Department on future work. Nevertheless, a state- 
ment of fact ean, in the end, injure no one, and I am calling your atten- 
tion to this particular feature of it im order that the position of the 
contractor in the matter may not be, in any manner, misunderstood, 

I, personally, am convinced that the methods used during the war 
were justified, and I doubt if past experience would develop a better 
plan in a similar emergency, but operations in time of peace are differ- 
ent. I am equally as positive that a program of construction of levees 
and river improvements on the Mississippi that does not consider the 
performing of at least half of it on a Jump-sum basis is not based upon 
a proper consideration of all the facts. 


Mr. President, my understanding is that the gentleman from 
Whose letter 1 have read did not appear at the hearings and, 
80 far as 1 know, has had no contract for work on the Missis- 
sippi River. He has had important engineering and construc- 
tion contracts in the West, and. as I understand, in other 
parts of the United States. What he says may be absolutely 
relied upon, and his statements as to the imperfect character of 
the levee work are verified by the clear aud critical report of 
the commission which is charged with the responsibility of 
looking after the levee system. 

In the light of this record, Mr. President, it is obvious that 
something should be done. If the law forbids contracts being 
let to private citizens, as suggested in the amendment of the 
Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR], it ought to be 
amended, If the work is not to be let to private contractors, 
if it is to be done entirely by day labor under the direction of 
the Kngineers of the Army, then we had better have more 
competent engineers in charge of the work. The present system 
needs rectitication. 

Mr. President, while I haye not examined the statute, I am 
of opinion that the War Department, or the official organization 
having charge of the levee construction upon the Mississippi 
River, has the authority to let contracts for the performance of 
such work. I think it is their duty to do so. Perhaps the law 
is not mandatory, but I feel sure that u proper interpretation 
of it would call for competitive bidding by private concerns. 
Of course, if that is not the law, it should be promptly 
amended: and if the officials in charge of the work refuse to 
ask for bids. they should be compelled by law to advertise for 
bids. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. I wonder if the Senator's attention has 
been called to page 1677 of the hearings and to a table intro- 
duced therein by Mr, Marshall, which, I understand, is undis- 
puted? 

Mr. KING. Who is Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. HARRELD. He is u contractor or, rather, he is the head 
of the Associate General Contractors of America. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He is former Brigadier General Mar- 
shali, the chief of the construction division during the World 
War. 

Mr. HARRELD. Referring to page 1677 of the hearings 
before the committee of the other House, I want to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that the table found on that 
page of the hearing shows that work which was done by con- 
tract in building the levees cost on an average of $32.25 per 
cubie yard, while the work done by the Government under the 
system the Senator has been talking about cost $41.06 per cubic 
yard. 

That statement would seem to indicate that all this work 
ought te be let by contract. The table shows that the relative 


cost of doing the work by contract is approximately one-third 
less than it is when done by day labor under the Government 
engineers. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. There is not any doubt about the cost 
being very much less, 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt but that most, if not all, the 
Mississippi levee work could be performed under private con- 
tract for from 20 to 35 per cent cheaper than under the plun 
now followed, x 

The officials in charge have not always been fair in their 
dealings with contractors; they have, as stated in the letter 
just read, favored the day-labor plun and have given the 
hardest and least desirable sections of construction to con- 
tractors. 

Mr. President, I have no personal interest in this matter. 
The views of the engineer, whose letter I have read, becuuse of 
his ability and knowledge of the subject, should be accorded 
consideration. He reveals a condition which calls for im- 
mediate change—for reforms. 

I felt it my duty to call the Senate’s attention to this 
matter in the hope that an end might be put to the patent 
evils in the present system of levee construction. If no legis- 
lation is necessary, then the War Department ought to employ 
more competent engineers, and adopt a system that will not 
permit the waste and inefficiency which the record shows to 
exist, I appreciate that under the rules of the Senate cer- 
tain amendments, no matter how meritorious and desirable, 
can not be offered to general appropriation bills. It may be 
that a point of order will lie to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McReELLAR]. If so, then 
I hope the appropriate committee of the Senate will look into 
this subject, and if legislation is required, that they will re- 
port such measure as will remedy the evils which all must 
deplore. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Chair desire to rule on the 
point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will rule on the 
point of order. The Senator from Tennessee has offered an 
amendment and a point of order has been raised against it 
by the Senator from New York. The Chair rules thit the 
point of order is well taken. 

Mr, KING. As I understand, the Chair so holds because 
the umendment proposes new legislation upon ah appropria- 
tion bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
sustained. 

Mr. KING. I hope that the appropriate committee will re- 
port suitable legislation which will rectify this evil. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to express the 
same hope. There is no doubt in the world but that this work 
may be done cheaper by independent contractors than it can 
be done or than it has been done by the Mississippi River 
Commission. It is a waste of the people's money to pursue 
the plan that that commission has been pursuing for several 
years past. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will eall the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The point of order is 


Adams George McNary Simmons 
Ball Gooding Moses Smith 
Brookhart Hale Neely Smoot 
Broussard Harreld Norbeck Spencer 
Bruce Harris Norris Stanfield 
Bursum Harrison Oddie Stephens 
Capper Howell Overman Swanson 
Caraway Johnson, Calif. Pepper Tranrmell 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Pittman Wadsworth 
Dial Jones, Wash, Ralston Warren 
pill Keyes Ransdell Watson 
Ferris King Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fess Ladd Sheppard 

Fletcher MeKellar Shipstead 

Frazier McLean Shortridge 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cris] and the Senator from Ari- 
zona {Mr. CAMERON] are detained from the Senate on official 
business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
offers an amendment, which will be stated, 

The Reapinc Crerk. On page 96, line 6, after the numerals 
and before the period, it is proposed to insert a comma and 
the words: 
of which sum $6,300 shall be available for dredging a suitable harbor 
near the United States Fish Cultural Station at Homer, Minn, 


Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have examined into 
this matter and I am prepared to accept that amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is just a limitation on it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is just a limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the aniendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, we are considering here a 
bill that appropriates $37,000,000 for rivers and harbors, $10,- 
000,000 for Hood control, and approximately $7,000,000 for the 
Panama Canal, about $5,000,000 of which, if I am correctly 
informed, is to cover what is in the nature of a deficit. 

I baye never opposed appropriations of this character. I do 
not intend to oppose this appropriation unless I am convinced 
that it is going to continne to be wasted as it has been in the 
past. We have spent $500,000,000 on the improvement of the 
rivers and harbors of this country, primarily improving the 
rivers for the purpose of inducing water transportation, and 
in spite of that tremendous expenditure we have no water 
transportation on the inland waterways. What is the use of 
appropriating millions more for the same purpose? When are 
We going to stop? 

We have appropriated $174,000,000 for the improvement of 
the Mississippi River alone, There are no boats on the Missis- 
sippi River. The Government has been trying to operate a 
Government transport line on the Mississippi River. The testi- 
mony shows that it has been a failure, and it has been a failure 
by reason of the fact that the railroads that parallel that 
river have strangled that line to death. The fact stands that 
a few years ago the Mississippi River was covered with boats 
and to-day there is not a real line on it. Why? Everyone 
knows why. It is because under a provision of the fourth sec- 
tion of the interstate commerce act the railroad companies 
were permitted to reduce their rates in competition with those 
boats to so low a point that the boats could not make a profit, 
and they went out of existence. 

How could the railroads afford to do that? They could afford 
to do that by making up those charges at some other point 
where the boats did not compete. That was all there was to it. 

Mr. President, we have been holding hearings for weeks 
hefore the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, It 
was testified there by the railroads and by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that there is peuding an application by all 
the western roads to reduce the rates on 43 commodities trans- 
ported to the Pacific coast, so that they can compete with the 
water transportation through the Panama Canal, They admit 
that®the rates they will charge to the Pacific const will not pay 
interest on their property. They admit that they will not 
pay dividends. They admit that they will not pay the interest 
on their bonds. They simply say that they will cover the cost 
of hauling the commodities. 

I um talking now about the application of the western 
rouds for a departure from the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce act. They ask, mind you, to put the rates to the 
Pacific coast so low that they are estimated to pay only the 
actual cost of hauling. Why do they ask it? They say they 
want that done because they want one-half of all the water- 
borne trafic now passing through the Panama Canal. That is 
their avowed purpose. They admit that if these rates are 
granted they will put out of business at least one-half of the 
shipping now going through the Panama Canal, and yet this 
bill carries an appropriation of millions of dollars for the 
Panama Canal! 

I have here an amendment which I am going to present, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, has the Senator’s amendment 
been printed? I have just been trying to get a copy of it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; it has not. It is to be offered now. 
I will state what the amendment is. It is a bill which was 
introduced by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne] which 
went to the Interstate Commerce Committee, and has been 
favorably reported by that body. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where does it come in the bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It comes in the bill at page 96, after line 
6. In other words, it is an amendment to section 4, which 
states that there shall be no divergence from the rule of. 
section 4 as to long and short hauls as to water transporta- 
tion. That is what it means, and nothing else. 

-The question is asked, If this bill is on the calendar, why 
do we not fight it out here? Because we realize that it is 


so late in the session that it will be impossible to obtain con- 
sideration of this measure before we adjourn; and, mind you, 
there are now pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission applications by all the western roads for a departure 
from the fourth section of the interstate commerce act so 
as to permit them to charge so low A rate that it will put out 
of business half of the ships going through the Panama Canal 
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This is an emergency, Mr. President. It is time that we 
should act. This Government over 40 years ago established 
a policy in section 4 of the interstate commerce act when it 
said that no railread company should charge more for a short 
haul than for a long haul, the shorter being included in the 
longer. 

That was the policy of this Government; and what hap- 
pened to that policy? It happened that there was language in 
the act of 1887 which said “under similar circumstances and 
conditions”; and then what happened? The railroads, in 
competing with boats on the rivers, absolutely ignored that 
section, because they said: “The circumstances are dissimilar, 
and the conditions are different,” and the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that that was a matter exclusively 
within the judgment of the railroad companies. What re- 
sulted? It resulted that every boat was driven off of every 
river in this country; and then what happened? 

In 1910, when. that deplorable condition was called to the 
attention of Congress, Congress reiterated its policy of 40 
years, and said it was not the intention to grant to the rail- 
roads the right to ran water competition out of existence; 
that it was never the intention of Congress te have that pro- 
viso, “under similar circumstances and conditions,” utilized 
as it was utilized; and they struck it out, and then went on. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, even after Congress 
struck out that clause, said that under the proviso that they 
might allow departures in special cases, they had the power 
to do it; and Mr. Hall, the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, testified before our committee the other 
day that there was no difference between the condition prevail- 
ing under that act after those words were stricken out by 
Congress in 1910 and the condition before. The only difference 
in the effect was that before that time the railroads used their 
own judgment, and after that time the Interstate Commerce 
Commission used the same judgment. The result has been 
just the same. 

Then what happened? In 1920, when the President of the 
Senate was chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the United States Senate, he attempted to remedy the 
wrong that was done the water shipping of the country. How? 
He had a proviso adopted in his bill to the effect that in case 
of a departure, where the long-haul charge was less than the 
short-haul charge, it should be reasonably compensatory. How 
did the Interstate Commerce Commission construe the words 
“reasonably compensatory”? The distinguished chairman of 
that committee, the present President of the Senate, construed 
them on the floor of the Senate when he said—and I donot 
quote his language exactly—that the rate should be such a 
rate that it would not only pay the operation and maintenance, 
but that it should earn seme dividends and some interest. 

How did the Interstate Commerce Commission construe those 
words, even after the Senator from Iowa had made that speech 
on the floor of the Senate? They construed them to mean a 
return that would pay the cost of the transportation, with 
possibly a little over—the out-of-pocket cost, as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission stated. 

What is the result? Mr. President, these departures were 
suspended during the war, and now these railroads in the West 
are all back in one application, on behalf of all of those roads, 
for a traffic rate to the Pacific coast that is so low that it will 
not only give them half of all the traffic that is there now but, 
in the words of our Shipping Board, it will absolutely destroy 
all the coastwise traffic through the Panama Canal, 

Is that an emergency? Is that something worth acting on? 
We have the distinguished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Joxrs}, the chairman of the Commerce Committee, here plead- 
ing with the Senate to do something to protect the coastwise 
trade of this country. He is here asking for bonuses, for sub- 
sidies, for anything to help the coastwise trade of the country. 
How long are we going to appropriate money for the purpose of 
obtaining water transportation in this country and at the same 
time appropriate money for the purpose of killing that trans- 
portation? That is exactly what we are up against. 

Leet us take what the Shipping Board has to say with regard 
to this proposition. Here is a resolution by it: 


Whereas there fs pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
an application designated as fourth section, application No. 12436, by 
which certain rail carriers seek authority to establish lower rates than 
now in effect; and 

Whereas such application by the rail carriers is an effort to divert 
to said carriers certain trafic now being transported by ships operating 
in the intercoastal service through the Panama Canal; and 

Whereas the establishment of the ship lines at present engaged in the 
intercoastal service have been utilized as a competitive artery of trans- 
portation on commodities moving between the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 


boards, and has resulted in the development of a large volume of com- 
merce moving in said intercoastal service through the Panama Canal of 
great benefit to the producing, consuming, and manufacturing portion 
of our population; and 

Whereas it is believed by the United States Shipping Board that the 
application of the rail carriers is made in contemplation that it vin 
drive the ocean carriers from this competitive trade through diversiop 
of the commerce now being so carried in fair competition; and 

Whereas any destruction of the favorable and economical competi- 
tive transportation of commerce from the Pacific to the Atlantic sea- 
boards through the Panama Canal would be injurious to the publie 
interest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board convey to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the protest of the United States Ship- 
ping Board against granting the application designated as fourth sec- 
tion, application No. 124386. 


Not only that, but I hear Senators saying that they are re- 
ceiving protests against the passage of this bill to prevent the 
destruction of water transportation. They are hearing pro- 
tests, and if they will read the hearings they will find out 
where those protests originate, 

I want to call attention to something which, if Senators want 
to read it, will show that not only the Shipping Board but the 
trafic association entitled The Board of Directors of Asso- 
ciated Industries of Oregon,” have protested against this meas- 
ure before the Interstate Commerce Commission against these 
lower transcontinental rates. 

That is not all. The general manager of the New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau testified at the recent hearing on these 
applications and stated that he spoke for New Orleans and 
for their association, and he protested against the granting of 
toee orders as destructive of their commerce on the Gulf of 

exico. 

That is not all, It is here for anyone to read. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Boston protested against this application. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator in what re- 
spect the proposed amendment differs from existing law. Will 
he point out the differences? 

ane FLETCHER. The Senator has not offered an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
and have it read, 

Mr. NORRIS. I have read the bill which the Senator told me 
awhile ago was the amendment he was about to introduce, 
which has been reported by the committee and is now on the 
calendar of the Senate. That is what I have in my hand. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is exactly what it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not have before me the law, but this 
amendment struck me as being very similar to the law, and I 
was wondering what it was that was put into this amendment 
which will make effective what has heretofore been Ineffective. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It strikes out that provision which allows a 
departure from the rules of the fourth section on the ground that 
the longer route is reasonably compensatory, but it leaves in 
the provisos with regard to circuitous routes. In other words, 
it does not interfere with the regulation of rates as between 
railroads in the United States. They can give a competitive 
railroad, which is a little longer than another, reduced rates at 
the competitive point of the two railroads and allow them to 
charge more at certain interior points. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, of course, will recollect that we 
have tried to reach before what is sought to be accomplished 
by this amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. But we have always failed when we got to 
final results. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We failed on account of the interpretation 
of the language “reasonably compensatory” by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS, That mistake is rectified by this proposed 
amendment? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; that is rectified. 

Mr. SMITH. May I call the attention of the Senator to 
another wording in the present Jaw, “except in special cases“ ? 
That is also eliminated. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; because they utilize the words “in 
special cases to mean just exactly the same as “ under similar 
circumstances and conditions.” 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, he will notice 
that in the bill it is absolute down to the word “ provided“ on 
page 2, and the proviso reads: 


That upon application to the commission a common carrier by rail 
may, after public hearing, be authorized by the commission to charge 


No; I have not. I will offer it right here 
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less for longer than for shorter distances for the transportation of 
passengers or property only in a case where the route via the ap- 
plicaut rail carrier or rail carriers is longer than via the route of 
some other rail carrier or rail carriers between the same. points. 


In other words, it allows the departure where there are two 
competing rail lines getting through freight from a given peint 
and going to a given point. They allow the departure in that 
particular, but not for the water competition. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, the whole amendment is 
directed against the action of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in allowing rates which will destroy water transportation. 
I know tha? the Senate has tried to accomplish that since 1910, 
and I am perfectly aware of the peculiar construction placed 
upon the act by the Interstate Commerce Commission to avoid 
thar intention. There is no doubt whatever that both in 1910 
and in 1920 the Congress of the United States intended by its 
legislation to accomplish just exactly what we want to accom- 
plish now. The only difference between the two attempts was 
that language was left for them to construe, and in this case we 
have stated the particular case in which they may use their 
discretion and the particular case in which they may not 
use their discretion. 

I do not intend to make an argument on this proposition at 
the present time. The author of this bill is the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Gooprne]. In offering this amendment I simply 
wanted to call to the attention of the Senate, and particularly 
to the attention of those Senators who are interested in water 
transportation, the fact that they are not going to get any more 
appropriations, if it can be prevented by those who are op- 
posed to useless appropriations, unless they will themselves do 
something to assist in protecting transportation on those rivers. 

It was perfectly absurd for us to have spent $450,000,000 on 
the Panama Canal, and for us now to be spending several mil- 
lions more, and at the same time refuse to take away from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power they are now 
using to destroy the transportation through that canal. It is 
criminal to have appropriated $450,000,000 to make our rivers 
and liarbors navigable and then to allow an act to stay upon 
the statute books which permits the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to so construe it that we have not any boats on the 
rivers. 

In this very bill we are appropriating money to help carry 
on this Government barge system on the Mississippi River, and 
yet it has been testified by the officers who have charge of that 
barge line that they can not extend it up the river because the 
railroad companies have reduced the rates to such a point 
that they can not make it pay. How did they do that? They 
reduced the rates along the river to such a point that even a 
steumboat could not make money, and then they raised the 
rate so high that they lost nothing on the same transaction. 
Why should we appropriate money for a Government barge 
line on the Mississippi River when the very people who have it 
come here and tell us why they can not make a success of it? 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator if there was not a 
general order in March, 1918, suspending the departures from 
the fourth section and demanding that the roads should not 
charge less for a long haul than for a short haul as to 
domestic commerce? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly. There is no question that in 
1918 they prohibited departures from the fourth section. By 
departures from the fourth section I mean that the fourth section 
expresses the policy of this Government; it is emphatic that 
there shall be no greater charge for a short haul than for a 
long haul, the shorter haul being included in the longer one, 
and the Government held to it in 1918, and has held to it ever 
since. But now the railroads are pouring into the Interstate 
Commerce Commission demanding of them that they depart 
from that policy of this Government; that they let them charge 
more for the short haul, so that they can get a rate for the 
long haul that will be so low that they will be enabled to get 
one-half of the trade on the Panama Canal. There is no ques- 
tion but that that is what they expect. They say they expect 
that. They expect one-half, and whenever they get a rate that 
will put baif of the shipping on the Panama Canal out of 
business it will put it all out of business, because that has 
been the history of such things from the beginning of time. 

They do not want that proposition put through for the 
profit there is in it; there is no profit in it. Less than 2 per 
cent of the business of these roads is involved in this competi- 
tion with water transportation. It is not that. They make 
nothing out of the freight. It is only 2 per cent of their busi- 
ness. The proposition is the same as it always has been, The 
object is to drive these water transportation concerns out of 
existence. It is the same principle that actuated Jim Hill 


when he suggested that they would have pond lilies growing 


on the Panama Canal. They have pond lilies growing on 
the rivers now. 

Take Louisiana and the other Southern States, for instance. 
They have a great inland canal system they are trying to build 
up, and we are appropriating money for it. How long can 
they stay in existence if the railroads see fit to put them out 
of existence? They can not exist at all. The same is true of 
all sections. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The charging of rates by railroads in 
order to interfere with navigation or transportation by water 
is not based upon the principle of the long and the short haul 
clause, They fix the rates to aceémplish that result without 
regard to any question of long or short haul. That is another 
matter, it seems to me, and an entirely different principle. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not understand it so at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not see how you are going to pre- 
vent the railroads from lowering rates where they are in com- 
pétition with a river, for instance, or a canal, without regard 
to the enforcement of section 4 of the transportation act. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I can explain it to the Senator in a few 
minutes. Section 4 provides that they shall not charge more 
for a short haul than for a long haul, the short being included 
in the long, and if they put the rate at a dollar a ton for New 
York to San Francisco, it must be a dollar a ton at every point 
between, and the railroads can not make a living. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That applies to that particular situation— 
the rate to San Francisco, for instance—and it affects the in- 
terior points; but that does not affect the inland waterways 
or the canals, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Take the rate from Chicago to New Orleans. 
The rate from Chicago to New Orleans is less than it is 
from Chicago to Meridian, Miss.; than it is from Chicago to 
Jackson, Miss.; than it is to Dallas, Tex.; than it is to any 
intermediate point that is not exactly on the banks of the river. 
What is the result of it? The result of the proposition is that 
through traffic that would go from Chicago down the Ohio 
River, or down the river into the Mississippi, does not find its 
way that way because the rate through to New Orleans is so 
low that the boats can not exist. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is a question independent of how 
Jackson or Meridian may be affected. Because Jackson does 
not get a better rate than New Orleans, for instance, or Me- 
ridian than some other place, does not argue that there is no 
transportation on the river because it is destroyed on account 
of reduced rates. That sort of discrimination could take place 
irrespective of the transportation on the river. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; it can not take place. There is only 
one ground on which if can take place, and that is the proviso 
for allowing them to charge less for the long haul than the 
short haul. If that proviso was not in there, they could not dis- 
criminate in that way. The rate would have to be just as low 
to the intermediate point as to the terminal point. There is 
but one section in all the law that gives them the right to do 
that and that is the yery provision ‘about which I am talking. 
The law of the land is that they shall not do this kind of thing. 
It was not intended by our Government that the railroads 
should be allowed to build up this place and destroy that place. 
It was never intended that railroad rates should be so fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission as to give one com- 
munity advantage over another community. ‘That is the very 
foundation of our commerce act. 

In 1887, when they established the principle that railroad 
rebates should cease and that preferences and discrimination 
should be wiped out, they said in the fourth section, never 
shall a railroad charge more to a locality at an intermediate 
point than at the further point. Then they got to thinking it 
over and they thought there might be some exceptional circum- 
stances; and so they said, “under similar conditions and cir- 
cumstances.” They found out that all of the discriminations 
between 1887 and 1910 grew up under that one proviso “ under 
similar conditions and circumstances.” The Supreme Court 
lield that there was no punishment as against the railroads if 
the conditions and circumstances were exactly similar; that 
there was no similarity between any two miles of any railroad 
in the United States, with the result that between 1887 and 
1910 there was no basis for railroad rate making in the coun- 
try, and discriminations ran riot and the boats were driven 
off the rivers of the country by those discriminations. That 
is what happened. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, I quite agree with the Senator 
that the railroads ought not to be permitted to drive the boats 
off the rivers. I never have believed that the railroads should 
have the power or be able to so fix their rates that boats 
could not live on the rivers or navigable waters. Of course, 
we know, as a general rule, that the public utilities are entitled 
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to earn a reasonable return on their investments; but there is 
another rule, and that is that their rates must be reasonable. 
That applies to all of them. Now, the fact that because of water 
competition the railroads have been allowed to charge a 
reduced rate to points enjoying that kind of competition, it 
seems to me, has not been the cause of their reduction of rates 
paralleling waterways so as to run the boats off of the water. 
That has not been the reason for it. 

The mere fact that New Orleans, for instance, is entitled 
to a lower rate because she has water competition over other 
points is not the cause for the reduction of rates all along 
that river from beginning to end to the point that boats 
can not live. That is another proposition, It is a big question 
and I should be very glad to have it considered when the bill, 
comes up on its own merit, but I can not quite follow the 
reasoning that the construction of section 4 has enabled the 
railroads to run the boats off the river. I think there has been 
altogether too much politics, and that a practice different from 
that justified by the situation brought about that condition. 
I am in favor of the bill, and everybody has been for 40 years, 
but nobody has stopped it, 

Mr, PITTMAN. Let me read for a moment about the only 
river line on the Mississippi River. They have been trying 
that for 45 years. Let us see what is happening to it. This is 
the testimony of Mr. Newron of Missouri, who made an in- 
yestigation of the matter and testified before the House eom- 
mittee, as follows: 


There is one thing I would like to call your attention to, which 1 
think is responsible for all this agitation against the Esch-Cummins 
bill, and that is the practice of the rafiroads in making rates against 
water competition, For instance, we got a barge line two years ago 
ready to go on the upper Mississippi. They were ready to start on 
the 15th of April, 1922. The railroads the first of the year two years 
ago made a rate from Minneapolis to St. Louis, over all the grades 
that parallel the river, of 96 cents on 100 pounds of first-class freight, 
586 miles; but from Minneapolis to Kansas City, 86 miles less distant, 
and over a more level haul, they charge $1.204. 

Now I think this is fundamental: If the railroads can afford to 
make a rate from Minneapolis to St. Louis, 586 miles, of 964 cents, 
they onght not to be permitted to charge $1.29} for 86 miles less dis- 
tance to Kansas City, and if it is necessary to charge 81.291 from 
Minneapolis to Kansas City In order to get a compensatory rate, 
then they ought not to be allowed to make a confiscatory rate between 
St. Louis and Minneapolis in order to kill water competition, And 
shippers in Kansas and in Nebraska are constantly contending that the 
Esch-Cummins law should be repealed. When I have tried to defend 
the Esch-Cummius law I have been confronted with the argument that 
the rates are too high, und when I asked them for their proof this 
illustration is one they give. 

Another is that the railroads are hanling freight from Portland, 
Me,, to New Orleans with the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 1,685 miles, for $2.26 on 100 pounds of first-class 
freight; from Kansas City to New Orleans, 879 miles, $2.22} on 100 
pounds first-class freight—half of the distance and practically the 
same rate, 2 cents less on 100 pounds. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Do you know what the water rate is 
from Portland to New Orleans? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri I do not know what that rate is, but T 
know that the average rate on the ocean is 3 mills per ton-mile. 

Mr. NewrTon of Minnesota. Well, haye they put the rail rate down 
sọ as to eliminate water competition? 

Mr. NëwTON of Missouri. I have never been able to get the actual 
water rates from Portland to New Orleans.~ The Interstate Commerce 
Commission does not furnish it. I have tried two or three times but 
have not been able thus far to get it. 

Mr, Newron of Minnesota. Now, getting back to the Mississippi 
River again, the upper Mississippi, when these new rates were put into 
effect from Minneapolis to St. Louls, that was while the barge line on 
the upper Mississippi was being talked of? 

Mr. NewrTor of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. Newron of Minnesota, That had not been put into effect? 

Mr. Newren of Missouri. No; the equipment was being constructed 
and was ready to go into operation on the Jst of April two years ago, 
and these rates were put into effect on the 1st of January, two years 
ago. 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota. And what effect did that have on going 
ahead with the barge line? 

Mr. Newron of Missouri. The barge line did not go. I do not know 
that that was entirely to blame for it. 


Mr, FLETCHER. I think likely it was not to blame for it. 
We had a hearing before the Committee on Commerce a few 
days ago on a bill introduced to create a corporation to take 
over the Line now being operated from New Orleans on the 
Mississippi by the Government. Colonel Ashburn appeared 


before our committee. His statement was to the effect that the 
Government has something over 100 barges—I do not reeall 
the exact number—and quite a number of towboats and other 
boats operating in that business, I think they only stop at 
three points from St. Louis on to New Orleans. The testimony 
was that they have all the business they can handle. ‘The 
further testimony was that they have joint rate arrangements 
with some 18 or 20 railroads, practically all the railroads with 
which they connect. 

They are reaching out and serving a vast area of the North 
and West in connection with other Mississippi Valley com- 
merce. It looks as if that line was a success. The last month's 
returns from their operations showed some $60,000 to their 
exedit in net earnings, Of course, they have had some losses. 
There have been times when the river has fallen and they 
could not carry on their business successfully, but they cut 
out most of the overhead, which at one time created an entry 
on the red side of the book, and they are now apparently suc- 
ceeding with the line. That is the last statement about it by 
Colonel Ashburn. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senater from Marylund? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr, BRUCE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think no business has intervened since 
the last quorum was called, which was suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of 
the chair was not in the chair at that time and is not advised. 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator will alow me, this is an im- 
portant matter now under discussioun, a matter of supreme 
importance, one of the most important questions that can 
possibly arise in connection with the railroad transportation 
of the country. The object at the present time of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada is to bring forward and engraft upon the 
Army appropriation bill a separate and independent bill that 
was introduced by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprxe], re- 
lating to the long and short haul elause of the interstate 
commerce act. The bill contemplates a profound and radical 
change in the interstate commerce act, one which, as I look 
at it, vitally and most seriously affects many great communities 
in the country. Therefore, I think, if the discussion is to go 
on, it should go on with a quorum present. I happen to 
know that several Senators most strongly opposed to the 
proposition which the Senator from Nevada is urging are not 
in the Chamber at the present time. I think they at least 
should have an opportunity to be present to express their 
views upon the matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, my understanding is that 
one ean not take a Senator off his feet by suggesting the 
absence of a quorum, as the Senator from Maryland has 
done, and therefore the point of no quorum is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the Senator from 
Nevada yielded for that purpose? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr President, will the Senator from 
Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr WADSWORTH. It is apparent that this matter will 
be discussed, and I suppose it is intended by the proponents 
of the amendment to discuss it at considerable length. Of 
course, it is subject to a point of order, but I have this sug- 
gestion to make: If the Senator from Nevada is agreeable to 
it, and will permit the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART] 
to offer an amendment to the War Department bill having 
to do with one of the items of the appropriation and let that 
be cleared up, so far as I am concerned, I shall be willing 
then that the appropriation bill shall be laid aside temporarily 
for the remainder of the afternoon, in order that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] may bring an emergency 
measure before the Senate, which he believes will not take 
over 20 minutes or half an hour, 

Mr, PITTMAN. That will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then we may go ahead with the ap- 
propriation bill to-morrew. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That will be satisfactory, 

Mr WARREN I gave notice that I Would 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senater from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman] has the floor. The Chair asks if he will 
yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. = 

Mr. WARREN. I have given notice that I would ask for 
the consideration ef a measure upon which it is necessary 
to act and which concerns every Senator. It certainly does 
not concern me any more than it concerns other Senators. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the measure? 

Mr. WARREN. I refer to the bill reclassifying the em- 
ployees of Congress; but, so far as I am concerned, the 
so-called rent bill may be considered. I wish to be obliging 
to all Senators. 5 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator from Wyoming will 
permit me, my suggestion was based upen one condition that 
the War Department bill shall be resumed at the first appro- 
priate opportunity to-merrow. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I am satisfied with that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Busen] was about to suggest the absence of a quorum, which 
he has a right to do, and it was the purpose to continue the 
discussion of this particular amendment. By the time that 
shall be done the afternoon will haye gone; and if I may be 
permitted to clear up one little item in the War Department 
bill proper, I shall be compelled to be satisfied for the day, I 
imagine, 

Mr. PITTMAN.- That is all right. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know of several Senators who are 
going to diseuss the long and short haul amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know of quite a number of Senators who 
intend to do so. 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator from Nevada will permit me, 
I should like to suggest to him that this question, so far as 
those of us are concerned who are opposed to his amendment 
and to the bill of the Senator from Idaho, has been brought 
forward very precipitately and very unexpectedly. We had, 
of course, supposed that the contest would be over the bill and 
not over the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada. 
I suggest to the Senator—of course, he will do what he pleases 
about it—that we might let this matter go over until some 
time to-marrow when we can take it up. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am perfectly agreeable to anything that 
pleases the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. SMITH. As I understand the suggestion which has been 
made by the Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworTH] it is 
thut we completé one other item of the pending bill, and then 
that the bill would be temporarily laid aside and the Senator 
from Delaware—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no right to farm out the time 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. I know that, but the suggestion was made that 
the Senator from Delaware would then make an effort to pro- 
ceed with a measure that he has in hand and to-morrow that 
we shall again take up the question whieh the Senator from 
Nevada has been discussing. t 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The further suggestion has been made 
ihat before we finish the business of the day we have a short 
executive session, d 

Mr. SMITH. That is all right, but that would be prelimi- 
nary to adjournment. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
has the floor. Does he yield? . 

Mr. PITTMAN. Under the statements made by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren], I yield the floor, but I shall ask for 
55 floor again whenever the pending bill shall come up. 

ir. PITTMAN subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent 
to have the amendment which I intend to propose to-morrow 
printed for the information of the Senate and that it also be 
made a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
it will be so ordered. 

Mr. Prrruax's amendment is as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Prrruax to the Dill 
(H. R. 7877) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and for other purposes, viz: 

On page 96, after line 6, insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“That paragraph (1) of section 4 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: - 

“(1) That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to 
the provisions of this act to charge or receive any greater compensa- 
tion in the aggregate for the transportation of passengers, or of Hke 
kind of property, for a shorter than for a longer distance over the 
same line or route in the same direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance, or to charge any greater compensation as 
a through rate than the aggregate of the intermediate rates subject to 
the provisions of this act, but this shall not be construed as authoriz- 
ing any common carrier within the terms of this act to charge or 
receive as great compensation for a shorter as for a longer distance: 


Provided, That upon application to the commission a common carrier 
by rail may, after public hearing, be authorized by the commission to 
charge less for longer than for shorter distances for the transportation 
of passengers or property only in a case where the route via the appli- 
cant rail carrier or rail carriers is longer than vla the route of some 
other rail earriér or rail carriers between the same points; but in ex- 
excising the authority conferred upon it in this proviso the commission 
shall not permit the establishment of any charge to or from the more 
distant point that is not reasonably compensatory for the service per- 
formed; and if a circuitous rail line or route is granted authority to 
meet the charges of a more direct rall line or rail route to or from 
competitive points and to maintain higher charges to or from inter- 
mediate points on its line, the authority shall not inelude intermediate 
points as to which the haul of the petitioning line or route is not 
longer than that of the direct line or route between competitive points: 
Provided further, That the commission may, with or without hearing, 
upon its own motion or upon application of carrier or shippers, in cases 
of emergency such as drought or disaster, authorize during the con- 
tinuance of said emergency any common carrier or carriers to charge 
or receive a greater compensation for a shorter than fer a longer 
distance. 

“Where any common carrier has or common carriers have in effect 
any rate, fare, or charge which ig less for the longer than for the 
shorter distance between two points (the shorter being included within 
the longer distance), and which has been authorized by the commis- 
sion or as to which application was filed with the commission on or 
before February 17, 1911, and not yet acted upon by it, such rate, fare, 
or charge shall not become unlawful (except by order of the commis- 
sion) until after 12 months following the passage of this amendatory act; 
nor shall such rate, fare, or charge in effect via circuitous rail carrier 
or rail carriers become unlawful if it shall have been authorized by 
order of the commission, after public hearing, based on no less a 
showing than that upon which the commission is herein authorized to 
grant relief. 

“ Provided, That nothing in this section contained shall prevent the 
commission from authorizing or approving departures from the pro- 
visions of this section in so far as applicable to import or export rates, 
including rates applicable to traffic coming from or destined to a posses- 
sion or dependency of the United States, or to a block system of express 
rates established by order or with the approval of the commission or 
permitted by it to be filed, 

“Paragraph 2 of section 4 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, is hereby repealed.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will lie on 
the table and be printed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I simply wish to say 
that, agreeable to the notice which I gave some weeks ago and 
again to-day, it will be my desire to get up at the earliest 
possible moment the bill providing for the classification of the 
employees of Congress. That bill is not only of un urgent 
character, but it is necessary for us to act on it so as not to 
interrupt the preparation of appropriation bills in the other 
House. Iam willing, however, to accede to the request to lay 
aside the pending bill, in order that the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Batt] may secure consideration of the bill which he has 
in charge. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
us in Committee of the Whole and is open to amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, it is not proposed to report 
the appropriation bill to the Senate, is it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was not my intention: 

Mr. PITTMAN. From the statement of the Chair I in- 
ferred that such was the intention. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the Chair was proceeding with 
the announcement of the present status of the bill for the 
purpose of enabling the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHaxr] 
to offer an amendment which he desires to present. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
pending bill on page 101, line 2, to strike out $287,000” and 
in lieu thereof to insert “ $337,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 101, line 2, it is proposed to 
increase the appropriation for subsistence, Northwestern 
Branch, Milwaukee, Wis., from “ $287,000," to “ $887,000." 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Iowa to explain the amendment which he has offered and 
the necessity for it. : 

Mr. BROOKHART. Complaint has been made that the 
amount allowed for subsistence for the Northwestern Branch 
is too small. As I recollect, the figures, about 60 cents per 
day per capita, are allowed for subsistence for tubercular 
patients, as against 88 cents per day in the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau hospitals and a similar proportion in the case of ordi- 
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nary patients. The amendment I have offered would raise the 
appropriation for subsistence about halfway between the al- 
lowance made by the Veterans’ Bureau and that allowed at 
the Northwestern Branch Home. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I merely desire to say 
that the appropriation of $287,000 for subsistence for the North- 
western Branch of the National Soldiers’ Home is, in round 
numbers, $16,000 above the estimate. That appropriation was 
made by the House committee; it was the House committee that 
placed the appropriation above the estimate on the plea of the 
Board of Managers of the Home that there would be no diminu- 
tion in the number of members at the Northwestern Branch; 
that it costs so much per day to feed them; and that that 
amount of money would be necessary. The Senate committee 
adopted that figure. In other instances throughout the differ- 
ent items affecting the Soldiers’ Home we were compelled to 
raise the figure because the Board of Managers showed us very 
clearly that the Budget in making its estimate had failed to 
take into consideration the number of men to be fed and the 
cost per day. 

I can say, Mr. President, we have had no complaint of any 
general character coming to the committee from the soldiers’ 
homes in general. Every bit of the testimony we have received 
is to the effect that the homes are run admirably, that the food 
is sufficient, and that there is a general air of contentment 
among the members. If the increase asked by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] is granted, it will run the North- 
western Branch subsistence item far out of proportion to the 
subsistence items of all the other branches. There is no testi- 
mony before the committee to the effect that men are starved 
or badly treated. One person did come before the committee 
and made certain assertions that the committee listened to, but 
in view of the testimony of the Board of Managers, who were 
present at the time, the committee was not convinced to any 
degree at all that the sum of $287,000 was not sufficient. 

I hope, therefore, that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa will not be adopted, as I really believe, and I can 
assure him on behalf of the committee, that these men are 
being well taken care of at present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if I may have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Nevada, do I gather the impres- 
sion correctly that the discussion of the long and short haul 
clause will proceed to such length that this bill can not be 
passed at a reasonable hour to-night? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am sure of that. I know that there are 
several Senators who wish to discuss it. I wish to say, fur- 
ther, that I know that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], 
who is the author of my amendment and who had it passed 
through the committee, has a prepared speech on it, so that it 
will be impossible to finish it this evening. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment has not 
offered? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No. I know that there will be a point of 
order made against it when it is offered, and I intend to dis- 
cuss that point of order when made, but I do not want to 
break into a discussion of the merits of the proposal at this 
time; in other words, I wanted the Senate to know what was 
going to be proposed on the other side before we started on 
the parliamentary discussion. I know it will have to come to 
that sooner or later. 

_ Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, I shall have to raise the 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly; I would not ask the Senator 
to waive it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it wise 
to suggest at this point that under the rule if the point of 
order indicated shall be raised it must be submitted to the 
Senate and decided without debate. So whatever debate is 
to be had upon the point of order ought to precede the making 
of the point of order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should like to make another sug- 
gestion, Mr. President, to the Senator from Nevada, in view of 
the fact that the point of order will be raised, and that is that 
the Senator prepare a notice and file it to-day to the effect 
that a motion will be made to suspend the rules, so that 
should the point of order be sustained the required day’s notice 
will have been given, and some action can be finally had to- 
morrow. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not think that it is necessary to do 
that. 


yet been 


Mr. WADSWORTH. If the point of order shall be raised 
and. sustained, then we čan not pass this bill to-morrow, for 
the Senator will have another chance the day after, and I do 
not want to hold the bill over that long. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I think under the ruling in the celebrated 
Howard University case the amendment is not subject to a 
point of order, and I do not desire to have to ask the kindness 
of two-thirds of the Senate when I need only a majority. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the Senator does not want 
any such obstacle in his path, and yet I fear that there will be 
such an obstacle. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I think that this is such an important mat- 
ter that we will have time to-morrow to give notice if we 
really want to give it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There has to be one day's notice. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand that, but we will probably be 
discussing this question all day to-morrow. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am gradually eliciting the informa- 
tion which I desired. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not mean that the Senator will hear 
from me so long, for I am practically through, but I know 
there are several other Senators who wish to discuss the 
question. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I am gradually absorbing the impres- 
sion that perhaps some time will be taken upon this matter, 
which I regret, for I had hoped that we would get the bill 
through very promptly. 

Mr. President, let me say further that, so far as I know, 
with the exception of this matter yet to be passed upon, there 
is no other pending matter in connection with the War De- 
partment appropriation bill, and with the one exception the 
bill is ready to be put upon its passage. 

Now, Mr. President, I am willing that the bill shall be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

Mr. BALL and Mr. DIAL addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the military appropriation bill be 
temporarily laid aside. Is there objection? 

Mr. DIAL. I wish to ask for the adoption of a resolution as 
soon as that is done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object if it is the purpose to call up the 
rent extension bill and continue the operation of the rent law in 
the District for two years. I am willing that it should be ex- 
tended for one year, but, in view of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, if it is sought to extend the rent act for two 
years, I shall object. I asked the Senator from Delaware to 
agree to an extension for one year, but he would not do so, 
and therefore I must object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not in the power of the 
Chair to control that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made and the 
appropriation bill must go forward. 


EXTENSION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RENT ACT 


Mr. BALL. I ask that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 7962. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Ido not care to have that motion made. 
I am willing to lay the appropriation bill aside temporarily, 
but I do not care to have it displaced. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That will require unanimous consent. 

Mr. BALL. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 7962. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is just what I object to. 

Mr. BALL. I should like to state that I have no objection to 
extending the rent act for only one year, if that is the desire of 
the Senate. All I wish to do is to give the Senate clearly the 
result of the investigation of the housing situation in the Dis- 
trict, and if the Senate shall decide after hearing my statement 
that one year is sufficient, that will be perfectly satisfactory 
to me. 

I should like to state that two years ago when I asked for 
an extension of the rent act I appreciated that conditions were 
not as they were two years previously; that they had improved 
very materially so far as the housing situation was concerned, 
and I was very loath to ask for this extension; but with the 
demand on me to make the extension I asked that a resolution 
be passed to make an investigation to see if it was necessary 
to extend that act. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am willing to have it 
extended for one year. If the Senator will agree to that 


amendment, then I have no objection. 
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Mr. BALL, I am perfeetly willing, if the Senate is willing, 
to agree to it. It is a, question for che Senate to decide, not 
myself. It is a House bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senate will make it one year, then 
I shall have no objection. 

Mr. BALL, I have no objection to one year, personally, but 
Jean not accept an amendment to a House bill. If the Senate 
amends it, though, very well, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator, as chairman of 
the committee, announce to the Senator from North Carolina 
and to the Senate that he will move to amend by making it 
one year instead of two? 

Mr. MOSES. ‘To put it in another way, with less embarrass- 
ment to the Senator, perhaps the Senator from Delaware will 
agree that he will not resist an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. BALL. I will not resist the amendment, but I do not 
like to propose the amendment myself. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will not resist the amendment for 
one year? 

Mr. BALL. Let us put the bill before the Senate, and then 
the Senator can make that motion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to have an understanding with the 
Senator that he will agree to let the amendment be offered 
and, as far as he is concerned, agreed to. 

Mr, BALL. Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina 
puts me in a position that I can not assume. I am perfectly 
willing to agree to the one year personally; but this is a House 
bill, merely reported by the Senate committee as it came from 
the House, without amendment. No one Senator can agree to 
an amendment, but the Senate themselves can amend the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senate will agree to it if the Senator 
will agree. Then it can go back to the House and be consid- 
ered in one day and passed. 

Mr. BALL. I told the Senator that I would not fight it; I 
would not object to it if the Senate saw fit to pass it. I stated 
two years ago that I would not ask for this extension. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know the Senator did. 

Mr. BALL, I am asking it now after making an investiga- 
tion—an investigation that may be cleared up within a year. 

Mr. OVERMAN, That is what I wanted done, I want to 
have it extended for one year only, so that it can be cleared up. 
I know what the courts have said, and that is the reason why 
I make that suggestion. 

Mr. BALL, Will the Senator permit me to go on and make 
my statement as to what has been found? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I know what the courts have said. I know 
what the court of the District of Columbia has said, and the 
Supreme Court of the United. States. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I will just read my short state- 
ment as to the results. Of course it does not go into the eyl- 
dence. I have the evidence all here. It is very voluminous, but 
this is the opinion that I have myself reached since reading 
that evidence. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that this goes on without 
prejudice. I am going to object unless we can have the agree- 
ment I have mentioned. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If Senators will permit the 
Chair to make an inquiry, does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina object 55 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object unless there is some understand- 
ing such as I have stated. f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator object to 
the request of the Senator from New York to lay aside tempo- 
rarily the appropriation. bill? A 

Mr, OVERMAN. Yes; I will objeet unless the Senator as- 
sures me that he will let this one-year provision go in instead of 
two. We can extend this act as well in the next Congress as 
we can now, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from North Carolina to object to the request of the 
Senator from New York; and, that being the case—— 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I will not object to the one-year 
amendment, and the bill can be passed in that way, but I per- 
sonally could not agree to amend the House bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unfortunately, the Chair can 
not control that procedure, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that we consider the bill and pass it amended so as to read for 
just one year, 

Mr. KING. I object to that, unless 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The appropriation bill is be- 
fore the Senate, 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, I understood that the appropria- 
tion bill had been laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina objected to it, and it was not laid aside, 


Mr, DIAL, I ask unanimous consent to take up Senate Joint 
Resolution 121. 

Mr. WATSON. What is it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May we hear what it is? 

Mr. DIAL. It is a measure for the relief of the farmers that 
we have all been talking about so much—to help agriculture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 

| Carolina asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 121. Is thera 
objection? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I should like to hear what it Is. 

Mr. WATSON, What is the proposition? 

Mr. DIAL. It is a joint resolution to create the alien prop- 
erty trade investment corporation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the title of the joint resolution. 

The Reapine CLERK. Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 121) to 
create a body corporate by the name of the “Alien Property 
Trade Investment Corporation.” 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. Objection is made. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, upon the calendar is a bill, 
Order of Business 522, Senate bill 2. to quiet the title to 
lands within Pueblo Indian land grants, and for other purposes, 
This is a bill similar to one which passed the Senate at the 
last Congress. It failed in the House for the reason that it 
reached the House in the last days of the session. At the 
present time there is absolute agreement by all parties to the 
controversy. We have worked en this bill for two years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, is not that the bill to 
which the Indians or their representatives very seriously ob- 
ject and have objected? I have gotten a great many letters 
from my State about it. 

Mr. BURSUM. They are all for it now. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I will ask the Senator to let it go over 
for another day. I want to look into it. I could not let it 
go by without looking into it. 

Mr. BURSUM. I assure the Senator that every one of them 
is for it, including Mrs. Atwood, who wired me to-day from 
California that she had wired all of the Senators urging 
them to pass this bill, and the representative of the organiza- 
tion, Mr. Burleigh, of New York, and Mr. Jones. 

Mr: McKELLAR, I am sure the Senator can get consent 
to-morrow, and E want to look at my correspondence about 
it before letting it pass. 

Mr. BURSUM. I will agree that if what I am stating is 
not the truth the bill can be withdrawn. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I accept what the Senator states, of 
course, but let it go over until to-morrow, and let it be looked 
into. 

Mr. BURSUM. I am making the request only on acconnt 
of the short time that we have in the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will look into it by to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, The 
military appropriation bill is before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and epen to amendment. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, if the Senate wants to proceed 
with that bill, I have no objection. If there is nothing be- 
fore the Senate, I want to move to take up a joint resolution. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I think the Senator from North 
Carolina and I have agreed upon the matter that was under 
diseussion awhile ago. 

Mr.. OVERMAN. After my conversation with the chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia, in which he 
states that he is perfectly willing to have the time made one 
year, I will not object further, 

Mr. BALL. Now, Mr. President, 
sent 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The Senator from New 
York has asked unanimous consent to lay aside the appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Dela- 
ware is now making that request, and the Senator from North 
Carolina has just told us that he will no longer object. 

Mr. OVERMAN. After my conversation with the Senator, 

I will not object. 
. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
military appropiration bill be temporarily laid aside? Is there 
objection to that request? The Chair hears none, and it is 
temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I now ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of House bill 7962, Order of 
Business 544. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to that 


I ask unanimous con- 


_| request? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7962) to extend 
for the period of two years the provisions of Title II of the 
food control and the District of Columbia rents act, approved 
October 22, 1919, as amended. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move to amend on page 1 by striking out 
“1926” and inserting in lieu thereof “1925,” and I offer the 
Same amendment on page 2. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina, 

The Reaping Creek, On page 1, line 11, it is proposed to 
strike out “1926” and insert 1925,“ so that it will read: 
“until the 22d day of May, 1925"; and on page 2, line 10, it 
is proposed to strike out “1926” and insert “ 1925.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

ane PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Dill McKellar Smith 
Asburst Ferris McLean Smoot 

Ball Fess McNary Spencer 
Borah Fletcher Moses Stanfield 
Brockhart Frazier Neely Sterling 
Broussard George Norris Swanson 
Bruce Gooding Oddie Trammell 
Bursum Hale Overman Underwood 
Cameron Harris Pepper Wadsworth 
Capper Harrison Pittman Warren 
Caraway Johnson, Minn. Ralston Watson 
Copeland - Jones, Wash. Ransdell Willis 
Cummins Keyes Reed, Pa. 

Dale King Sheppard 

Dial Lodge Simmons 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-seven Senators haying 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment I introduced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, i 

The Reaping CierK. On page 2, line 10, the Senator moves 
to strike out “1926” and to insert “1925.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed—— 

Mr. KING. I would like to have some explanation from the 
Senator from.Delaware as to the bill. 

Mr. BALL. It has been suggested that I ask permission to 
have the complete evidence in this matter printed as a public 
document. I can either take up the time of the Senate in 
making an explanation, or have the evidence printed so that 
all can read it. Does the Senator desire that I proceed to 
maké an explanation? It would probably take a half an hour 
to explain the bill. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator ought to enlighten the Sen- 
ate and give us the reasons for this bill, in view of the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States and in 
view of the action of Justice Stafford in granting an injunc- 
tion recently. 

Mr. BALL. Briefly, I will state this, that we have investi- 
gated 82 of the large apartment houses in Washington. On 
those 32 apartment houses we find trusts totaling $9,000,000 
more than the apartment houses sold for at their last selling. 
Many of them have trusts on them of more than a million dol- 
lars more than their cost. They have had no improvements put 
on them since. It has been done by making fake sales, trans- 
ferring the property to dummy individuals or corporations 
under a real estate corporation. They will probably put two 
or three ‘trusts on an apartment house, amounting to a little 
more than the last selling price, then they will make another 
transfer to a dummy for probably half a million more, then 
add additional trusts up to that amount, then make another 
transfer and add trusts up to that, until it amounts to more 
than a million more than the actual cost of the building, in 
many cases. 

I will just quote briefly, for instance, one apartment house, 
which cost $200,000, plus the cost of the land, which was 
$18,000. It is assessed at $235,502. 
$400,000. It has trusts against it amounting to $609,500. 

The Chastleton is assessed at $1,419,387. With its improve- 
ments, it cost $1,800,000. It was sold, or transferred on a 
fictitious sale, for $3,000,000. It has trusts against it of 
$2,863,500, more than a million more than it cost when built. 

Wardman Courts cost $1,262,960. It has been sold for 


$1,250,000. It has against it trusts of $2,397,500, over $1,150,000 
more than it sold for at the last selling. 


It has been sold once for 


Going on down, taking some of those with which we are 
familiar, the Roosevelt cost about $1,500,000. It has trusts 
against it to-day of $2,865,000. 

The Hamilton Hotel cost about $1,250,000. It is assessed at 
$1,268,735. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Delaware yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is speaking of hotels, the 
Roosevelt and the Hamilton. Does the bill purpose to control 
and regulate the hotels? 

Mr. BALL. No; it does not regulate the hotels. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why not? 

Mr, BALL. The evidence taken in this investigation has 
been submitted to the district attorney, and we propose to try 
to regulate rents for at least a year on assessed values, or real 
values, while the department is getting down to some basis 
upon which they can assess rents. 

Mr. CARAWAY. You let the hotels go but regulate the 
apartments. : 

Mr. BALL. Iam merely citing a hotel because It was in the 
same category so far as the building was concerned. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is not this about what has happened? F 
do not want to take up the Senator's time, but do not most of 
the apartment houses call themselves hotels, and escape any 
regniation? You relieve them from regulation just because 
they call themselves hotels. 

Mr. BALL. Here is a small apartment which costs $60,000 
to build. It has been sold for $77,500. They have trusts 
against it of $165,000 to-day. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does that mean that the builders of the apart- 
ment borrowed a certain amount of money which they used in 
the construction of the building, and not haying sufficient to 
build the building, put on a second trust? 

Mr. BALL. No. We have run down the facts as to all those 
buildings. On none of those buildings was the second trust 
placed until after the building was completed. 

For instance, on one the first trust was $100,000. The build- 
ing cost $200,000. The builder put up $50,000 and $18,000 for 
the land. The day the builder completed and turned that build- 
ing over to the owner there was entered up another trust of 
$100,000, and $100,000 worth of notes issued against it, signed 
by a corporation composed of stenographers in the F. H. Smith 
Co.’s office. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator’s contention is, if I under- 
stand it 

Mr. BALL. Let me continue with this. Then those notes 
were taken up, were banked in Maryland, and were sold for 
$80,000. Briefly, that is just what occurred with all of them. 

Mr. SMITH. How much was against the building then? 

Mr. BALL, The actual cost was $609,500. They kept on 
running this on a $200,000 building. I would like to state to 
the Senate that the Commonwealth Finance & Mortgage Cor- 
poration of New York is the corporation which has financed 
much of this business. They came down on Saturday and 
made a complete breast to me of the whole statement. They 
have lost, I judge, from $15,000,000 to $18,000,000. They told 
me they had just canceled $1,434,000—it is in the evidence— 
on buildings that have been sold on which they had fourth 
or fifth trusts, and nothing could be gotten out of them. The 
F. H. Smith Co. hands them a mortgage for $3,000,000 covering 
one million four hundred and some thousand on a building 
which they had already constructed here. They placed that 
mortgage immediately on the building. That has been within 
a few weeks, showing that this thing is still continuing. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator, somebody has 
perpetrated a fraud. They have placed a second mortgage, or 
trust, as the Senator calls it, upon a building which has been 
completed and upon which is a first mortgage—— 

Mr. BALL, And no money passes hands. 

Mr. KING. Then they take the notes, which are 

Mr. BALL, Worthless, with nothing back of them. 

Mr. KING. Which are supported by the second trust, and 
they negotiate those notes to innocent purchasers. 

Mr. BALL. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Do those innocent purchasers, in New York or 
elsewhere, buy notes amounting to two or three or four hun- 
dred thousand dollars without making an investigation as to 
the character of the security behind them? 

Mr. BALL. As far as the New York concern is concerned, 
the president and vice president of that concern were on very 
friendly terms, I will put it, with the president and vice presi- 
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dent of the F. H. Smith Co. They agreed upon the assessment 
board that would be appointed to value these properties each 
time. They took those notes as low as 50 per cent, and 
divided 

Mr. KING. If I understand the Senator, then, certain per- 
sons in Washington who have constructed apartment houses, 
borrowing money for the purpose of building them, have per- 
petrated frauds? 

Mr. BALL. There is no doubt of it. 

Mr. KING. And they have negotiated notes, secured by 
second and third trusts—— 

Mr. BALL. As much as fifth and sixth, 

Mr. KING. And innocent persons throughout the country 
have bought those notes? 

Mr. BALL. I would like to modify the term innocent.“ 
I think the first people who took the notes were not innocent, 
but they sold them to other people who were innocent. For 
instance, the bank would take over a lot of the notes and sell 
them to their customers, but they took the notes over at a 
large discount and would sell them at par. That is the reason 
why I say the emergency still exists. Whether it exists in the 
number. of houses or not, it exists because the law of supply 
and demand no longer is regulating the situation. The supply 
may be all right, but it is prohibitive so far as prices are con- 
cerned and preyents the demand being effective. The people 
can not pay the prices that are charged. The people can not 
pay the rental on the property and at the same time pay the 
interest on a million or two million dollars of watered stock. 

Mr. KING. Why does the Rent Commission permit them to 
fix rents upon those buildings at these highly fictitious and 
fraudulent values? 

Mr. BALL. Where the Rent Commission has fixed the 
rentals it has fixed them pretty nearly on the basis of the 
assessed value, but many of the properties have not been 
before the rent commission. One reason why a few properties 
can fix rents, so far as the people coming into the city are con- 
cerned, is that the person who is paying a reasonable rent, 
with reasonable care taken of him, still continues to live in 
the apartment, The vacancies occur in apartments that are 
run like these to which I have referred, and that is the reason 
why our incoming employees can not get housing facilities at 
any figure they can pay. 

Mr. KING, Does the Senator think there is a combination 
between apartment-house owners for the purpose of maintain- 
ing rates based upon these inflated or fraudulent values? 

Mr. BALL. Les; that is clearly shown. This only involves 
a number of subcorporations organized through either the 
office force or some member of the family of the president, 
vice president, or secretary of the F. H. Smith Co, They have 
had at one time 12 subsidiary companies organized under the 
laws of Delaware doing business, and they make a sale from 
one of those corporations to the other. No money passes 
hands, but it fixes the figure at which the sale is made, whereby 
they can increase the price charged against the building. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think the reputable real-estate 
men of the city—and there are certainly many such—lend 
themselves to such practices as those described? 

Mr. BALL. No; I think not. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think they have conspired with 
Smith & Co. or any persons to establish an illegal or, rather, 
an extortionate price level or rent level for the buildings 
which they lease? 

Mr. BALL. All I can say in answer to the Senator’s inquiry 
is that we have found no evidence, certainly no extreme evi- 
dence, against any company except those involved pr associated 
with the F. H. Smith Co. For instance, Lake was a very poor 
man, but he was operating for the Smith Co. In a few months 
he bought over $6,000,000 worth of property in Washington. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think the frauds to which he 
has referred, resulting in operations of the Smith Co. and its 
subsidiary, justify the passage of a rent law which would apply 
to persons who have not been guilty of fraud? 

Mr. BALL. It is justifiable from the very fact that the 
emergency exists here so long as we have the rentals so high 
under improper valuations and high costs—rentals that the 
employees of the Government can not afford to pay. The 
average employee of the Government receives $1,450 a year. 
Every apartment house of any size at all, with apartments 
sufficiently large for a family, say four rooms, will charge from 
$50 to $75 a month for such apartments. 

Mr. KING. How do the rents in Washington compare with 
the rents in cities of substantially the same size? 

Mr. BALL. We have compared the rents in Washington with 
rents in Baltimore. The high-priced apartments renting at 
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from $150 to $300 disclose very little difference. But when we 

come to compare the apartments renting below $75 there is a 

1 marked difference. They are very much higher in Wash- 
gton. 

Mr. KING. What does the Senator say with respect to 
properties other than apartments? The Senator knows that 
apartments, perhaps, furnish the smallest part of the leased 
buildings in Washington used for residence purposes. 

Mr. BALL. In the report we have an exact statement of 
the situation. There are some houses which rent at moderate 
rates, but not many. After the bill shall have been disposed of 
I propose to ask to have all of the evidence printed as a Senate 
document. ; 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment, and I call it to the attention of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, 

Mr. BALL. I ask the Senator if he will not please refrain 
from offering it as an amendment to this bill? 

Mr. CARAWAY, Oh, no; it belongs on this bill. 

Mr, BALL. If the pending bill is amended and it has to go 
back to the House, there is no chance then to extend the rent 
act at all, I believe. The Senator would defeat the bill, because 
we have only six days before the present rent law expires. 
Will not the Senator present his amendment as a separate bill? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I have endeavored to get it reported as a 
separate bill, and never could get the Senator from Delaware 
within a mile of it. 

The bill I want to present as an amendment is simply this. 
It was at one time attached to the rent bill, but went out in 
conference without anybody exactly understanding how or why. 
I want to read it for the information of the Senate. I hope 
I may have the attention of the Senate for just a moment. 

The measure before the Senate undertakes to deal with houses 
and apartments. I want to offer an amendment that has been 
urged by the United Commercial Travelers for quite a while. 
I introduced it at their request. Briefly, it requires that a 
hotel shall post in some conspicuous place the rates at which 
the rooms are rented; and, having adopted those rates, they 
can not change them without 30 days’ notice. It will take but 
a moment to read it, as follows: 


That the proprietor, manager, owner, or other person in charge of 
and conducting any hotel in the District of Columbia shall post in a 
conspicuous place in each room thereof a card or sign plainly stating 
the price per day of such room, and a copy of such rates for each room 
shall be filed with the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. In 
ease the hotel Is conducted on the American plan, the rates for meals 
shall be posted in a conspicuous place in each room of the hotel. 
Such cards or signs, both with reference to rooms and meals, shall be 
dated as of the day on which they are posted. The rates charged for 
rooms shall not be advanced in less than 30 days from the date of the 
approval of the said commissioners of the written application therefor, 
and in the event an advance in rates is granted the same require- 
ments with reference to posting of notices and filing copies thereof 
with the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, as aboye provided, 
shall apply. 

Any person, firm, or corporation who shall violate any of the pro- 
visions of this act or who shall charge any guest a rate in excess of 
said posted rates shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $10 nor more than $100 
for each offense, 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby charged 
with the enforcement of this act. 


Here is what happens in the District of Columbia, and I do 
not know that hotel keepers here are different from those in 
other communities. There is some special occasion in Wash- 
ington. Frequently it is said that there will be no enhancement 
of hotel rates. People are brought here and are charged extor- 
tionate prices. I myself made a reservation at one of the lead- 
ing hotels for some people from my State to attend a conyen- 
tion. When they arrived the reservation was canceled and the 
hotel denied ever having made it, although I made it in person, 
They charged my people $15 a day for rooms which were ordi- 
narily rented for $3.50 a day. 

If we are going to regulate real-estate rentals in the District 
of Columbia, there is no reason why at least when a hotel 
man shall have fixed voluntarily the rates that he thinks are 
fair he should be permitted to run them up or down and take 
advantage of people from every other community when they 
come here on invitation to some kind of convention or some 
gathering in the District of Columbia. 

It happens, and everybody is conscious of it, and therefore 
I wish to add this merely as an amendment to the bill. It 
is not undertaking to say what reasonable charges shall be, 
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but after they themselves shall have fixed their charges it 
would not permit them to take advantage of every occasion 
when they find the city crowded with people from outside, 
who have come here for some purpose that is thought to be 
worth while, to run the rates up to extortionate points and 
take advantage of every occasion to charge three or four times 
what they charge people on ordinary occasions. Therefore, 
I offer the amendment. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Arkansas is a rule already in a great many 
cities, and in a great many first-class hotels it is followed by 
the proprietors of the hotels without any law or regulation. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is the law in most States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I believe that is true. I am in perfect ac- 
cord with the Senator from Delaware who is trying to get the 
measure through. The evidence disclosed here by the Senator 
from Delaware is really shocking, it seems to me. While the 
Congress of the United States perhaps ought not to be taking 
up its time in looking after local affairs and acting as a 
board of aldermen, the fact remains that that is one of our 
duties. We ought to have a pride and I think we do have a 
pride, as the country has a pride, in the Capital City. When 
such conditions exist as have been disclosed, we are lacking 
zu our duty not only to the good citizens of Washington, who 
do not want such things to be in existence, but to the country 
at large, if we do not remedy the situation so far as lies 
within our power. 

I was a member of the original committee that framed the 
first rent law. I know there was a great deal of discussion 
as to whether it was legal. Eminent lawyers contended that 
we had no right under the Constitution to do it. But it 
seemed to me that Washington is a separate and distinct city 
in that respect from any other, It is the Capital of the 
Nation, where the law recognizes the fact that the necessary 
officials, their clerks, and assistants must live in order to carry 
on the business of the Nation. It follows, therefore, it seems 
to me, as one of the things that goes with a sovereign power, 
that there must be some place where those people can live. In 
dur country it is the city of Washington. If we do not have 
the power to protect the officials of the Government, their 
clerks, their assistants, and others necessary for the purpose 
of carrying on the Government, then the Government itself is 
at the mercy of these sharks, and can be absolutely ruined and 
disrupted, 

The amendment of the- Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way] is very pertinent to the bill itself. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Delaware that, in my opinion, the other House 
will agree to that amendment without ever sending the bill 
to conference. If the House can have an opportunity to vote 
In it, it certainly will put it in the bill by a unanimous vote. 

F do not believe the bill will ever get to conference. There is 

not anything in the amendment but what is reasonable and 
fair; there is not anything in it which even fixes a price, but 
the proprietors will fix their own prices. 

What goes on in the city of Washington at certain times 
does not go on nearly to so great an extent in any other city 
in the Union. On various occasions people from all over the 
country visit Washington to witness ceremonies which aré tak- 
ing place here, and anybody familiar with the conditions knows 
that on those occasions—such, for instance, as inaugural 

, week—rooms which ought to rent for $3 or $4 a day at the 
very highest often are placed above $100 a day when they are 
-located on the line of the inaugural parade, and people who 
come here are compelled to pay those prices; they are mulcted, 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet I wish to make one 
other suggestion. It seems to me that the Congress has been 
rather helpless in regulating these prices, not entirely from its 
own fault but partially so. 

Mr. KING. That has been because of 
the Rent Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. To some extent. We ourselves, however, are 
to a great extent to blame. I have talked with a great many 
Members of the House of Representatives and of the Senate 
who are of the opinion that we ought to remedy the situation 
by removing from the Capital City a large number of bureaus 
which are located here. There is not any necessity, for in- 
stance, for the Bureau of Indian Affairs to be located in Wash- 
ington, or the General Land Office, or the Pension Bureau, or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or many others that 
could be named. In the States, all of their instrumentalities are 
not located in the capitals of the States, but are scattered over 
the States, and are located in different places. We could save 
money if we should move some of the bureaus of the Govern- 
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ment to the central portion of the United States and some of, 
them to the far western portion of the United States. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the General Land Office, handling 
affairs which mainly come from one section of the country, 
could with advantage be removed to that section. There is 
growing in Congress quite a sentiment that we ought to take 
Some steps to transfer some of the Government bureaus to 
other locations in the country. Unless we can in some way 
reach the high cost of living in this city that is going to be the 
result. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, at every session of Congress for 
seven years I have introduced a bill calling for that very 
thing, proposing to transfer to some central place in the West, 
to be selected by the President, the administration of the 
publie lands, the Forest Service, the reclamation projects, pen- 
sions, and many other of those important measures. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why pensions? 

Mr. KING. Not pensions, but other bureaus having relation 
to public lands, the forests, and so forth. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not any reason why that should not 
be done. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will support 
the bH] and help me get it reported out of committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will support the bill. I think we ought to 
designate a Cabinet officer or some commission to make a 
suryey in order to ascertain which of the various bureaus of 
the Goyernment could, without injury to the Government, be 
moved away from the Capital City. I repeat, it would save 
us money; it would also save the people money who have to 
do business with such bureaus and who now have to cross the 
country in order to do it. That is going to be up to the people 
of this city; and if such things are permitted to continue, as 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] has been narrating 
here, we shall find that dozens of these bureaus will be taken 
away from the District of Columbia and located somewhere 
else. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Minnesota. Might it not be a good thing 
to locate the Agricultural Department in the State of Iowa 
or in the State of Minnesota? 

Mr. NORRIS. It might be. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole and is open to amendment. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill a question. I have been informed that the 
effect of inflated values has reacted on those who heretofore 
have rented apartments in keeping with real value. My at- 
tention has just been called to one case where an apartment 
was valued at a figure to yield something like $35,000, but 
after this orgy of inflation started it was returned at $75,000. 
The commission reduced it to $50,000, which was still $15,000 
or $20,000 in excess of a reasonable return for those who own 
the apartment. 

Mr, BALL. I have no doubt there are many cases of that 
kind. 

Mr. SMITH. The effort of the Rent Commission is so to 
regulate the valuation of apartments that they shall all be 
brought to a basis where returns upon them will be made upon 
the actual value of the property? 

Mr. BALL. That is the idea. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, I wish to ask this question: Why do 
we restrict the length of the life of such work as that to one 
year? 

Mr. BALL. The life of the legislation has been restricted 
at the request of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvER- 
MAN], Who gave notice that he would object to the considera- 
tion of the bill unless the proposed legislation were restricted 
to one year, 

Mr, SMITH. I wish to ask the Senator from Delaware, le 
being chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
does he think the work which is proposed can be efficiently 
accomplished in one year? 

Mr, BALL, If the work shall be properly pushed by the 
proper authorities, either through the district attorney's office 
or the Attorney General's ofice, and the law is energetically ad- 
ministered, I have no doubt that in a year the situation may be 
cleared up. I believe, in view of the way that building is pro- 
gressing, that the housing facilities will meet the demands if 
reasonable prices be charged, but with supply really prohibited 
from continuing meeting the demand because of the high prices 
the people are not properly housed. I do not believe that the 
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supply and demand are regulating to any extent to-day the 
housing in Washington. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator think that the work which 
he has in charge and the investigation being conducted in the 
effort to bring down rentals to a basis where they will be in 
proportion to the money actually invested can be accomplished 
within a year? 

Mr. BALL. I think it should, but if it can not, then the act 
ought to be further extended. Of course, the committee work- 
ing for two months have been unable to take up the situation 
as to every apartment house in Washington. They have taken 
up those against which there has been the most complaint on 
account of the charges made and whose owners have appeared 
before the Rent Commission more frequently than have other 
owners, The committee have not taken up cases affecting any 
buildings where all the tenants seemed perfectly satisfied and 
where no complaint was made. We take it for granted that 
there has probably not been much of an overcharge in those 
cases, but in every case the committee has taken up they have 
found the trusts against the building exceeded the cost or the 
value of the building. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator has no doubt in his mind, has he, 
that the excessive charges laid and collected by those who have 
engaged in that kind of practice have had a reactionary effect 
upon all the others who own houses and has resulted in raising 
the general level beyond what it ought to be? 

Mr. BALL. Precisely, There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is rather remarkable that Sena- 
tors who doubt the constitutionality of legislation of this kind 
feel constrained to pursue a course of silence, or if they ex- 
press opposition, do so in rather subdued tones. 

Mr. BALL. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

Mr. BALL. Does not the Senator’s State in a measure con- 
trol the living conditions and the housing furnished by large 
corporations, which build their own houses and own and con- 
duct their own stores? Does not the Senator's State control the 
conditions affecting the people who live under such circum- 
stances? 

Washington is really only a city of the employees of the 
Government. We find that the families of the employees of the 
Government compose 207,000 of the population. When we con- 
sider those who conduct stores to feed these people, the automo- 
bile establishments that supply their automobiles, the men 
managing the restaurants, and so forth, we find that 90 per 
cent of the people of Washington receive their money directly 
from the Government or through the employees of the Govern- 
ment. In view of that condition, does not Washington come 
under the same head as would a corporation housing employees? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator is making a speech 
in my time. I hoped he would elaborate his views in his own 
time. Perhaps he may feel when I have concluded that I have 
not done serious or any damage to the cause which he is 
championing. 

But referring to his statements and questions and suggestions 
which are mingled in a confused mass, I may be permitted 
to briefly say, that the situation which he describes does not 
exist in my State. Of course, all States enact laws relating to 
health and sanitation, and municipalities adopt regulations 
providing for the health of the people within their boundaries, 
Under the police power of the State, such laws and regula- 
tions, when reasonable, are proper. No one contends otherwise. 
But there is a wide difference between laws of that character 
and statutes which annul contracts, deny the right of the own- 
ers of real estate to make such contracts as they may with 
persons who wish to buy or rent the same. 

Undoubtedly there may be legislation which imposes certain 
duties and restrictions upon landlords; and, of course, the 
power exists to prescribe rates and charges—which must not be 
unreasonable—by innkeepers. This right existed at common 
law. But it is to be distinguished from the position taken by 
some that the legislative branch of the Government, State 
and National, can fix rents, make contracts between land- 
owners and their tenants, and practically control the property 
of private persons. But the bill before us rests upon the 
supposition that an emergency exists. An attempt is made to 
tie it to war conditions and brand it as war legislation, 

The Senator spoke of corporations in my State and the hous- 
ing of their employees. I am not certain what his inquiry 
was. I can say to him there is no rent commission in the State, 
nor does the State fix the conditions under which the owner 
of property may lease the same. 

It is true that in some States 

Mr. BALL. Health boards exercise supervision in practi- 
eally all Eastern States, 


Mr. KING. Mr, President, that question is not involved here, 
No one questions the right of Congress or any State to enact 
reasonable regulations, to secure the health of the people. 
Health boards are given considerable authority in dealing with 
epidemics and contagious diseases, But as I have stated, the 
question before us does not relate to this matter. This legis- 
lation is not here as a health measure; its terms would not 
sustain for a moment such a contention. 

This bill boldly proposes to fix rents and to deprive the owners 
of property of the power to control the same. However, I had 
Started to say when interrupted by the Senator that legislation 
has been enacted in some States to protect employees of cor- 
porations from arbitrary if not oppressive rules prescribed by 
employers. For instance, a few years ago some employers 
compelled their employees to purchase their groceries and mer- 
chandise at the stores of their employers. Legislation protect- 
ing the employees from this rule was enacted; but to compare 
Washington and its hundreds of thousands of inhabitants with 
a corporation owning buildings and employing individuals 
seems a little absurd. 

I started out to say, Mr. President, that it is remarkable 
that many Senators who believe that legislation of this kind 
is unconstitutional or strains constitutional limitations are con- 
strained to keep silent or to speak in a subdued voice in ani- 
madverting upon this proposed legislation. What is the rea- 
son? Generally if a man believes a law is unconstitutional he 
is quick to proclaim his opposition to it. 

The reason is that there is a feeling that some of the land- 
lords and real-estate owners in the District of Columbia have 
profiteered, have charged extortionate rates, have been unfair, 
not only to the employees of the Government but to all who 
have sought to purchase or lease houses or apartments. 

There is no doubt, Mr. President, in my mind that there has 
been and still is a disposition upon the part of many land- 
owners and landlords to charge rates that are far beyond what 
would be denominated reasonable, and I have no doubt that some 
landlords have confederated together for the purpose of main- 
tuin ing high prices. 

Whether that situation calls for legislation of this particular 
character or not is a subject respecting which there will be 
differences of opinion, Im my own opinion this law will be held 
to be unconstitutional. The Supreme Court of the United States 
in its recent decision construing the law, which this bill seeks 
to continue in force, has, in my Judgment, pointed out the fate 
of this bill should it become law. 

The first District rent measure was passed as an emergency 
measure during the war. It has been continued as war legisla- 
tion, while we have repealed, and properly so, the other war ~ 
legislation enacted in 1917 and 1918. 

Mr. President, I do not think the Senator from Delaware has 
put the reasons for this legislation upon the strongest grounds 
that could have been suggested, nor is the reason which he has 
offered, in my judgment, sufficient to justify the legislation. 
To say that the F. H. Smith Co. has organized 12 subsidiary 
corporations, and that the parent company or the subsidiary 
organizations have perpetrated frauds, have put second, third, 
fourth, and fifth trusts upon buildings which they have con- 
structed, and have sold the notes to innocent purchasers 
throughout the country, is not sufficient reason for this legisla- 
tion. That merely means that some individuals and some cor- 
porations have obtained money under false pretenses, for 
which they should be prosecuted. 

I am not the sponsor for the bill, however. I am not de- 
fending it. I am not suggesting the reasons which might to 
some be deemed sufficient to justify its enactment. I do not 
intend to discuss the provisions of the bill or give the reasons 
why I regard it as unconstitutional. I frankly confess that 
I have no great enthusiasm in my opposition to the bill. If 
the landlords and real-estate owners of Washington had not 
offended so grieviously aguinst the principles of justice and 
fair dealing, if they had not been so indecent and extortion- 
ate in their charges, this bill would never pass. 

Indeed, there would have been no rent law passed; but many 
persons took advantage of the situation; their eupidity and 
avarice led them to assume the position of Shyloeks, and they 
literally robbed thousands of Government employees and others 
who were compelled to have shelter from the blasts of winter 
and the storms of summer. Some landlords and real-estate 
owners and real-estate dealers and brokers combined to in- 
crease rents, and they were indifferent to the cries of justice, 
of the voice of conscience. 

Their wrongful course exasperated and finally aroused Con- 
gress, and the result was the Saulsbury resolution, which was 
followed by the Ball rent law. 
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Undoubtedly many landlords and owners of real estate were 
averse to the extortions and transgressions of those referred 
to, They desired only a fair rent and deplored the speculative 
ane unethical practices of certain real-estate men and land- 
lords. 

The misconduct of some resulted in legislation which, I 
think, has brought no great benefits to the people of the Dis- 
trict. Indeed, I believe that all of this rent legislation, in the 
long run, will be found to have been harmful. 

I repeat, however, that even now there are real-estate men 
whose practices are so unfair that those who doubt the expe- 
diency and constitutionality of this bill find no spirit to 
oppose it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. Does the Senator think the proposition 
contained in this bill ean be supported as a constitutional 
exercise of power except upon the theory of emergency? 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think it can be supported 
upon the theory of emergency, except a war emergency, when 
the Ufe of the Nation is at stake? Does the Senator believe 
that an emergency, except a war emergency, can form the 
basis or foundation for a disregard of constitutional power? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, answering hurriedly, I shall say 
no; and yet it is possible that there might he some such great 
catastrophe that would uphold the assertion of the right to 
abrogate contracts, deny to the owners of property the right 
to control it or enjoy its use; and yet I have not in my mind 
any such catastrophe or calamity. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator think that if the 
Congress can at any time declare an emergency, and thereby 
escape the constitutional limitations, it will be a very dangerous 
power for the Congress to exercise? 

Mr. KING. Unquestionably. 

Before leaving the field entered by the Senator's question, 
I desire to add that, in my opinion, war does not justify a 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, Of course, 
to save the Nation it may be necessary to contravene one or 
more of its provisions. President Lincoln so believed. But, 
speaking broadly, the war powers are constitutional powers; 
they may be latent in peace times, but when the storm of war 
rages around our Nation such powers may be invoked for its 
welfare and preservation. But even when at war the Federal 
Government may not do what it is by the Constitution for- 
bidden to do. It may not take private property without due 
process of law. It may not deny to States or to citizens the 
rights which they have reserved to themselves. It may not 
take the property of rapacious landlords without compensating 
them, and it may not compel them to demise it at rates which 
would not measure up to the standard of reasonableness. 

Mr. President, in my opinion there is no “emergency "— 
whatever that may mean—now existing to justify a continu- 
ance of the Ball Rent Act. But the bill will pass, and its 
passage has been assured by the insolent, arrogant, and utterly 
selfish course pursued by so many real-estate owners, landlords, 
and realestate agents. 

If four-fifths of the real-estate agents and brokers of Wash- 
ington would get out of the business, it would be in the interest 
of the public, If the many honorable and upright real-estate 
dealers, contractors, and builders would organize to cure the 
evil practices known to exist and would bring rents down to a 
fair and reasonable level, they would be serving not only the 
public but their own Interests, and there would be no demand 
for rent laws and rent commissions, 

However, I feel compelled to say that I regard laws of this 
character as economically unsound, and they defeat their own 
purpose. When the Saulsbury resolution was before the Sen- 
ate I knew of a person who was in Washington ready to 
invest $1,000,000 in apartment houses and small residences. 
Upon learning of the passage of the measure he abandoned his 
purpose. He and others who would have invested but for that 
and the Ball law would not risk their money in enterprises 
which would be subject to the capricious control of a govern- 
mental bureau, with its usual inefficiency, impertinence, and 
offensive officiousness. š 

Persons who invest their money in lands and houses are un- 
willing to have the value and rents fixed by a Federal com- 
mission and the terms of their contracts determined by persons 
who usually have no knowledge of the matter which they con- 
duct. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia finds that there is no emergency? Of course, 
the law would be unconstitutional, then, in the language of 
Judge Holmes, and inoperative. I find in this bill the follow- 
ing language: 


That it is hereby declared that the emergency described in Title TI 
of the food control and District rents act still exists and continues 
in the District of Columbia. 


That is a declaration of the legislature. What effect would 
that have on the Supreme Court of the United States if the 
courts below find that there is no emergency and the act itself 
Says that there is an emergency? 

Mr. KING. That is a legislative inexactitude. Some per- 
sons who speak directly might say it was a legislative lie. I 
shall not do that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I want to say to the Senator from Utah that I 
have considerable sympathy with what he has been saying. I 
do not like the idea of this legislation, but there are some 
items that bother me. In conversation with a very prominent 
builder of this city only a few weeks ago, he told me that he 
had 200 houses yacant. With that number of vacancies, which 
would indicate that building had about reached the point of 
supplying the demand, I do not understand why the rents stay 
up so high; and because of that I am rather inclined to favor 
the continuation of this legislation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I stated a few moments ago that 
in my opinion there were certain landlords and real-estate 
owners in the District of Columbia who were confederating 
and conspiring for the purpose of maintaining rents. 

Mr. FESS. I doubt whether this man is in any such con- 
spiracy, for he tells me that he is going to build something like 
a thousand houses at a much lower rental, houses costing from 
five to eleven thousand dollars to build. 

Mr. KING. Of course, this must be said, and we want to be 
fair: If one examines the price of cement and brick and lime 
and lumber and hardware and all commodities which enter 
into the construction of buildings, and the prices of labor, it will 
at once become apparent that the cost of building in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is perhaps 100 per cent more than it was 
in 1914 and 1915. Some builders have told me that prices are 
150 per cent in excess of the pre-war prices; and of course 
these higher prices of real estate and homes would be reflected 
in higher rents. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will permit me, only to-day a 
citizen from Ohio who happened to be in the Capital, who is a 
large builder and an owner of real estate, stated that the 
rentals in the city in which he lives were simply criminally 
high. 

Mr. KING. That was not in Washington? 

Mr. FESS. No; that is in one of our Ohio cities; and he 
claims that everything is on too high a level, and that there 
must be a liquidation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that man perceives the economic 
situation accurately. We have maintained’ these high, fictitious 
price levels. I am not going to be partisan, but I may be per- 
mitted to say that the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill is respon- 
sible in part for the high prices of nearly all articles and com- 
modities consumed by the people. The price level of nearly all 
articles is too high, and the evil consequences are daily be- 
coming manifest. We will suffer more and more in the dimin- 
ishing foreign market, and our domestic situation will be 
chaotic and confused. We must get back to sound economic 
policies and to safe legislation. We can not supersede natural 
laws. We may try, but grief and ruin will follow. 

I was about to observe, however—and I do not want to take 
up the time—that, in my opinion, legislation of the character 
of the Ball Rent Act defeats itself in the long run. I have no 
doubt but that if we had not had the Saulsbury resolution and 
the original Ball Rent Act, there would have been more building 
in the District of Columbia than has taken place. The law of 
supply and demand operates in the building industry as it does 
in other industries and enterprises. 

Some time before the war there was a building boom in most 
of the cities of the United States. The result was that rents 
were low. Rents were low in Washington 20 years ago; in 
1912, 1913, and 1914 they were reasonable. In some cities 
there were too many dwelling houses and capital losses as a 
result. But the war took millions into the cities. That re- 
sulted in a great demand for buildings and houses, a demand 
which has not yet been satisfied; but a review of the housing 
situation shows that there has been a great amount of building 
done throughout the United States during the past two or three 
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years. I repeat, however, that legislation ef this kind is an 
impediment. and an obstacle to capital investment in the build- 
ing of houses. 

I ask Senators if they had large sums for investment would 
they invest in buildings in cities where they were subject to 
rent commissions with power to fix their rents, and determine 
what prices they should charge, and make contracts for them 
with their tenants? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator, in connection 
with the argument he is making now, that a prominent citizen 
of this town, in talking with me about this subject, said that 
a great many houses were being bullt here, but he said they 
were being built for sale and not for rent; that very few houses 
were being built for rent, and it was because of these laws 
regulating the rates of rent. They found it much more profit- 
able to build them only for sale. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. It is a fact that many 
persons who have constructed houses will not rent, for the 
reason that as soon as they enter into a contract with some 
tenant, and the tenant enters into the house, notwithstandiag 
the fact that the tenant has voluntarily entered into the con- 
tract and stipulated the rent which shall be paid, under the 
present law said tenant can hale the landlord into court, and 
if the Rent Commission desires they can tear up the contract 
and order a different rental to be paid and different terms to 
be observed. That situation, of course, deters men from build- 
ing and deters men who have built from leasing. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the theory under which 
this bill is proposed to be continued is that there is a combina- 
tion among the property owners? 

Mr. KING. No. The theory, as I understand the Senator 
from Delaware, is that there is an “emergency.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I gathered the impression that it was 
charged that the builders, the people who owned these apart- 
ment houses or residences, have formed a combination. If that 
is true why not reach them in some other way, in some such 
way as that by which we reach unlawful combinations in other 
directions, instead of continuing such a commission four years 
after peace has been declared? 

Mr. KING, Let me say to the Senator that two or three 
years ago I was so indignant over what I conceived to be the 
extortionate rents charged, and the evidences in some quarters 
of a combination upon the part of some landlords to maintain 
high rents, that I stated upon the floor of the Senate that I 
thought the district attorney ought to have a grand-jury inves- 
tigation, and if there was a conspiracy that some of the land- 
Jords ought to be indicted and sent to the penitentiary. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is there any doubt about them coming 
under the provision of the antitrust law? 

Mr. KING. I think they come under the provisions of that 
law, and I think the district attorney ought to have made 
an investigation long age, because I charged here, as I did at 
a meeting held in the District Building a few years ago when 
I tried to have a committee of citizens make an investigation, 
that I believed there was a conspiracy upon the part of some 
real-estate owners and some landlords and builders and some 
of the labor leaders for the purpose of keeping up labor 
charges and high rents and high prices, and I felt that an 
investigation then by the grand jury would relieve the situa- 
tion. 


Of course, this bill is an attack upon the right of an indi- 
vidual to control his own property. In my opinion it is un- 
constitutional. But I shall content myself with voting against 
the bill. There are evils here, but I think this bill is not 
the proper way to remedy the evils which exist. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, as I understand the renti? 
difficulty of the Senator from Utah, it is that he is afraid there 
is not any excuse for pässing this bill, and he believes that the 
Supreme Court will hold it to be unconstitutional. There is 
always an excuse when the public health is involved. I ex- 
pected the Senator to smile about that, of course. It seems to 
be a habit with some Senators to smile when public health is 
spoken of; we are supposed as a Senate to deal only with 
property. As a matter of fact, we haye human beings to think 
of, too. 

In this city, and in every city, because of conditions brought 
about by the war, there was a decline in building operations, 
people were crowded into smaller quarters, and many persons 
who had lived in decent places were driven to live in insani- 
tary places. 


In. New York, where we had this problem, the matter was 
taken by the landlords to the Supreme Coart, and the Supreme 
Court held that in view of the fact that. we had a situation in 
New York City which was a menace to public health and to 
the common welfare it was proper to pass an act fixing the 
“See So I have no doubt at all that here the same thing can 

one, 

I know from my own inspection and observation of condi- 
tions in the District of Columbia that there is not only over- 
crowding but that many families are living in places entirely 
unsuited for human beings because of the fact that better 
quarters are not within their reach. I think it would be a 
crime against the citizens living in this community if we did 
not take action to-day relieving them of this necessity to pay 
rates entirely outside of their ability to pay. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to extend for 
the period of one year the provisions of Title II of the food 
control and the District of Columbia rents det, approved Octo- 
ber 22, 1919, as amended.” 

Mr. BALL. I ask unanimous consent to have printed the 
report of the Committee on the District of Columbia upon the 
bill, together with the evidence which has been collected in 
connection with this matter of rents in the District of 
Columbia, . 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the report, with accompanying exhibits, 
will be printed (Rept. No. 530). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its elerks, announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8350) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor fer the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes; requested a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. SHREVE, 
Mr. Tinkuam, and Mr. Otiver of Alabama were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing te the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8350) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, und requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments, agree to the conference asked by the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr, Jones of Washington, Mr. Curtis, Mr. LODGE, 
Mr. OVERMAN, and Mr. Harris conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The bill (EL R. 5478) to amend sections 1, 3, and 6 of an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their return to civil employment” was read twice by 
its. title 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be placed 
on the calendar, as a similar Senate bill has been reported 
fayorably from the Committee on Education and Labor and 
is on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
bill will go to the calendar inasmuch as the Senate committee 
has already reported a similar bill. 

PROHIBITION ENPORCEMENT—SECRETARY MELLOW 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recon as part of my remarks excerpts 
from the speech of Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, as 
printed in the New York Times of this morning. 
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There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Monday, May 12, 1924] 


Sars MELLON OWNED WHISKY Last MARCH—PINCHOT TELLS METHOD- 
ISTS SECRETARY Is RESPONSIBLE FOR DRY ENFORCEMENT FAILURE— 
ATTACKS His AttTitvupe—Says IT Is “ Wrong" ron MAN 40 YEARS 
ty WHISKY Business ro Heap LAw ENFoRCEMENT—CONTENDS ISSUE 
Is Mona- 3,000 CHEER WHEN THE GOVERNOR CLASSIFIES DOCTOR 
BUTLER as A “ NULLIFIER” 


[Special to the New York Times] 


RPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 11.—The one great stumbling block in the 
way of prohibition law enforcement is the Federal enforcement service, 
Gov. Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, declared in a speech this evening 
before the convention of 8,000 Methodist men held in connection with 
the quadrennial general conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The governor's topic was “ Making America Dry.” 

" Enforcement of the law is the greatest moral issue before the 
American people,” said Governor Pinchot. “ Never before in our 
history has disregard for law and disobedience to the Constitution 
been so general, so dangerous, and so openly paraded. The moral 
forces of America have stood too long on the defensive. 
time for them to attack. 

“I bave repeatedly pointed out bow the law can be enforced, 
In brief, give the Treasury Department the will to enforce the 
law, take the enforcement service wholly out of politics, and use 
the full power of the law through the permit system. When 
these three things are done, and well done, the law will be en- 
forced. Until they are done it will not. 

“The failure of the Federal enforcement service is sometimes 
claimed to mean that the eighteenth amendment has failed. It 
means nothing of the sort. We are infinitely better off now, with 
all deductions made for wretched enforcement, than we were 
before, The law has not failed. What has failed is Federal 
enforcement of it. 


“The Secretary of the Treasury opposes any investigation. I 
am sorry, for official opposition to being investigated is always 
unwise. He has publicly defended conditions which our whole 

people know to be scandalous in the extreme. He has publicly 
denounced the proposal to let in the light. There remains but a 
single remedy, and that is to let the light in, fix responsibility 
for the facts disclosed, and let public opinion prescribe the cure. 

It has been charged, as though it were a crime, that I sug- 
gested Francis J. Heney to the Senate committee authorized to 
make the investigation I had demanded. I was asked to suggest 
a man. I did suggest Heney, as I had every right to do. 

“Mr, Mellon’s opposition to the investigation of the enforce- 
ment service will direct public attention and the attention of the 
investigating committee to the fact that Mr. Mellon was part 
owner of many thousands of barrels of Overholt whisky when the 
eighteenth amendment went into effect; te the fact that as late 
as March 31 of this year he was, on the authority of Senator 
Rund of Pennsylvania, still interested in the proceeds of this whisky 
when sold; to the 10 illegal withdrawals of whisky, comprising 
more than 42,000 gallons, made from the Overholt warehouses near 
Pittsburgh, which led to indictments, and to the fact that the 
indictments were quashed and the men responsible were never 
punished. 

“It will call the attention of the committee—and if it does not, 
I will—to the ghastly breakdown of the Federal enforcement sery- 
ice in Mr. Mellon’s own city, in Mr. Mellon's own State, ard in 
other States, and to the degradation of public morals and the in- 
crease of human misery which that breakdown has caused. 

“I do not know whether it is legal for a man who has been in 
the whisky business for 40 years to be at the head of the law en- 
forcement, but I do know that it is wrong. 

“I do not know whether it is legal for a man who has had 
during his entire official life a pecuniary interest in large quan- 
titles of whisky to be at the head of law enforcement, but I do 
know that it is wrong. 

“ Understand me clearly. I have no personal feeling either for 
or against Mr. Mellon, I am not questioning Mr. Mellon's ability 
us a financier. I am not talking about investigating the taxation 
of Mr. Mellon's investments, about which I know nothing, nor the 
Income Tax Bureau, nor anything else except the failure of the 
Federal enforcement service. In that, as Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, I am yitally concerned, and for that Mr. Mellon, as Secretary 
of the Treasury, is directly responsible. 

“What our people aud our Government need most of all is a 
return to first principles. Fall, Denby, Daugherty, and the Federal 
enforcement service have taken from us much of our former confi- 
dence in the Government, The truth alone can restore it. 

* I resent the effort to shift the blame from them and the like 
to the men who have performed the great public service of exposing 
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corruption. The Senate investigating committees have checked 
the oll men’s raid upon the navy reserve, rescued public property, 
safeguarded the Roosevelt conservation policy, and revived hope for 
the future of the Department of Justice. They have earned, and 
in time will receive, the gratitude of the whole Nation. 

In the present temper of the people, no party can go before the 
voters with any hope of success on a platform of suppressing the 
truth and condoning unfaithfulness in public: office. In a time 
like this it is not only good morals but good politics to come clean, 
let the truth be known, accept frankly what responsibility belongs 
to each party, and clean the house thoroughly before asking the 
voters to hand over the key for four years. 

“T am a Republican, but I am not here to talk partisan polities, 
I am here to ask every one of you and the millions you represent, 
whatever your political faith, to unite in a common effort for 
righteousness in public life, for law enforcement, and for obedi- 
ence to the Constitution of the United States. 

“ The issue before us is more than an economic issue} more than 
a political issue; above all, more than a partisan issue. It is a 
moral issue, the greatest that can be, the eternal issue between 
right and wrong. This time God and the people are on one side, 
and liquor on the other.” 

Governor Pinchot severely condemned Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, for his attitude on the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act. 

“To say that the prohibition law can not be enforced is child- 
ish, Nicholas Murray Butler and other nullifiers to the contrary 
notwithstanding,” declared Governor Pinchot, and his 3,000 
hearers rose in a body and cheered again and again, 

“Tam glad you feel that way about it, because that is the way 
I feel,“ said the governor. “These men have merely made them- 
selves ridiculous.” 


ARIZONA STATE MEMORIAL STONE PROCEEDINGS (8, DOC. NO. 109) 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I present the proceedings 
held in the Washington Monument, Washington, D. C., on the 
occasion of the dedication of a memorial stone placed in the 
monument by the State of Arizona, which I ask may be printed 
as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PUEBLO INDIAN LANDS 


Mr. BURSUM. I ask that this telegram, which relates to 
Senate bill 2932, to quiet the title to lands within Pueblo 
Indian land grants, and for other purposes, which was sent me 
by Mrs. Atwood, who is at the head of the Indian section of the 
Women’s Federated Clubs of the United States, be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the telegram. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF., May 11, 1924. 
Senator BURSUM, j 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: - 
Thank you for your help in this final draft of Pueblo bill. I have 
wired and sent messages to majority of Senators asking unanimous con- 
sent, What else can I do to help? Please wire reply. 
7 STELLA M. ATWOOD. 


Mr. BURSUM. I also have a letter, part of which I quote 
as follows: 


I hope that Senate bill 2932, which is now on the calendar, may pass. 


The letter is written by Mr. Burleigh, who is attorney for 
several of the Indian Rights Associations, and whose address 
is 67 Wall Street, New York. He is also attorney for the 
Women’s Federated Clubs. 

In view of these facts, I ask the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetrar] if he will not be willing to permit the bill to 
come up? : 

Mr. McKELLAR. The reason for my objection was a tele- 
gram I received on April 5, 1924, dated Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and addressed to me. The telegram is as follows: 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 6, 192}. 
Hon. KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I understand Senator Bursum has had the Pueblo Indian bill re- 
ported out of committee. The bill is not fair to the Indians and should 
not pass. Please see Chairman ALyA ADAMS and protest this measure. 
The women of America are trying to protect the Indians from the 
selfish exploitation of persons who place private gain above national 
honor, I earnestly and respectfully protest against the passage of 
this bill. < 

Mrs. CLARENCE S. STEWARD, 
Director for Tennessee General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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As I said to the Senator from New Mexico, if this is a cor- 
rect presentation of the matter, then in the interest of the 
Indians the bill should not pass. The Senator informs me that 
since that time the bill has been changed; how, I do not know. 
I think probably it would be better for the Senator to explain 
just how it has been modified, so as to protect the Indians, I 
agree with Mrs. Steward entirely that Congress should not pass 
any bill which would permit the exploitation of the Indians 
in any manner, shape, or form. I felt it was my duty to bring 
the matter to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I desire to state to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that at the time the telegram to which the 
Senator refers was sent there was objection by the Women's 
Federated Clubs. The objection was on account of the method 
of compensation provided in the bill for any loss which the 
Pueblo Indians might sustain. As the bill read at that time, 
it provided that the Secretary of the Interior should report 
to Congress any loss, with his recommendation. The Women’s 
Federated Clubs insisted upon a precedure which would permit 
them to have the amount of the loss adjudicated by the Federal 
courts, and the amount found fixed in the nature of a judicial 
finding. That was agreed to, and now the bill is agreeable to 
all sides of this controversy, including the federated clubs, to 
which the lady who sent the tel on April 5 last to the 
Senator from Tennessee referr I assure the Senate that 
at present there is no objection from any quarter; all parties 
interested are agreeable to the passage of the bill, including 
the Indian Rights Association and others who had formerly 
opposed the bill. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Abts] was chairman of 
the subcommittee, and the senior Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Jones] and I were members of that subcommittee. The 
report of the Publie Lands Committee was unanimous, and 
there is no controversy whatever at the present time. I am 
anxious that this matter should be disposed of so as to give 
the House some chance te consider the bill at this session. 
This is the culmination of nearly two years’ work. Therefore 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be brought up for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. WILLIS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair is not willing at this time in. the afternoon to permit 
debate upon the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In view of what the Senator from New 
Mexice has said, that the clubs have signified their willing- 
ness to approve the legislation, and that an agreement has been 
made, I suppose I should not object. I bave no interest in 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE HUMPHREYS 

Mr. HARRISON. I send to the desk an order which I desire 
to have adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will be read. 

The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That on Sunday, May 25, 1924; at the conclusion of the 
memorial addresses on the life, character, and puhlie services of Hon. 
HENRY GARLAND Duprt, late a Representative from the State of 
Louisiana, the business of the Sevate be suspended for memorial ad- 
dresses on the life, character, and public services of Hon. Bsszamin G. 
HUMPHREYS, late a Representative from the State of Mississippi. 

PROTECTION OF ALASKAN FISHERIES 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I had hoped to 
eall up a bill passed by the House relating te the salmon 
fisheries of Alaska, but it is so late in the day that I am not 
going to ask the Senate to consider it this afternoon. Those 
who are directly interested in the legislation have agreed upon 
some amendments to the provision that makes the bill reason- 
ably satisfactory to them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To what bill does the Senator refer? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. House bill 8143, a bill passed 
by the House dealing with the salmon fisheries of Alaska. The 
salmon-fishing season is coming on, and it is very necessary that 
the measure should be passed. I merely wish to state that I 
shall endeavor to call up the bill some time to-morrow if it is 
possible to do so. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, 3 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

EXTEADITION WITH BULGARIA 

In executive session this day the following treaty was rati- 
fied, and, on motion of Mr. Wanpswortu, the injunction of 
secrecy was removed therefrom: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, a treaty for the extradition of fugitives 
from justice, signed between the United States and Bulgaria at 
Sofia on March 19, 1924. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


Tue Warre HoUsE, 
Washington, April 15, 1924. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, bas the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission te the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifica- 
tion, if his judgment approve thereof, an extradition treaty be- 
tween the United States and Bulgaria, signed at Sofia on March 
19, 1924. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, April 14, 1924. 


EXTRADITION TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES Of AMERICA AND 
BULGARIA 


The United States of America and Bulgaria desiring to pro- 
mote the cause of justice, have resolved to concinde.a treaty for 
the extradition of fugitives from justice between the two coun- 
tries, and have appointed for that purpose the following plenipo- 
tentiaries ; “4 

The President of the United States of America, , 

Charles S. Wilson, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to Bulgaria, and 

His Majesty the King of the Bulgarians, 

Christo Kalfoff, minister for foreign affairs and worship of 
Bulgaria, 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respec- 
tive full powers, found to be in good and due form, have agreed 
upon and concluded the following articles. 

ARTICLE I 

It is agreed that the Government of the United States and the 
Government of Bulgaria shall, upon requisition duly made as 
herein provided, deliver up to justice any person who may be 
charged with, or may have been convicted of, any of the crimes 
specified in Article II of the present treaty committed within 
the jurisdiction of one of the high contracting parties and who 
shall seek an asylum or shall be found within the territories of 
the other; provided that such surrender shall take place only 
upon such evidence of criminality as, according to the laws of 
the place where the fugitive or person so charged shall be found, 
would justify his apprehension and commitment for trial if the 
erime or offense had been there committed. 

ARTICLE It 

Persons shall be delivered up according to the provisions of 
the present treaty who shall have been eharged with or eon- 
yicted of any of the following crimes: 

1. Murder, comprehending the crimes designated by the terms 
parricide, assassination, manslaughter when voluntary, poison- 
ing, or infanticide. : 

2. The attempt to commit murder, 

3. Rape, abortion, carnal knowledge of children under the age 
of 12 years. i 

4. Abduction or detention of women or girls for immoral pur- 


poses. 

5. Bigamy. 

6. Arson. 

7. Willful and unlawful destruetion or obstruction of rail- 
roads, which endangers human life. 

8. Crimes committed at sea: 

(a) Piracy, as commonly known and defined by the law of 
nations or by statute; 

(b) Wrongfully sinking or destroying a vessel at sea or at- 
tempting to do so; 

(e) Mutiny or conspiracy by two or more members of the 
crew or other persons on board of a vessel on the high seas for 
the purpose of rebelling against the authority ef the captain 
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or commander of such vessel, or by fraud or violence taking 
possession of such vessel ; 

(d) Assault on board ship upon the high seas with intent to 
do bodily harm. = 

9. Burglary, defined to be the act of breaking into and enter- 
ing the house of another in the night time with intent to com- 
mit a felony therein. 

10. The act of breaking into and entering the offices of the 
Government and public authorities, or the offices of banks, 
banking houses, savings banks, trust companies, insurance and 
other companies, or other buildings not dwellings with intent 
to commit a felony therein. 

11. Robbery, defined to be the act of feloniously and forcibly 
taking from the person of another goods or money by violence 
or by putting him in fear. 

12. Forgery or the utterance of forged papers. 

13. The forgery or falsification of the official acts of the 
Government or public authority, including courts of justice, or 
the uttering or fraudulent use of any of the same. 

14, The fabrication of counterfeit money, whether coin or 
paper, counterfeit titles or coupons of public debt, created by 
national, State, provincial, Territorial, local, or municipal 
governments, bank notes or other instruments of public credit, 
counterfeit seals, stamps, dies, and marks of State or public 
administrations, and the utterance, circulation, or fraudulent 
use of the above-mentioned objects. 

15. Embezzlement or criminal malversation committed within 
the jurisdiction of one or the other party by public officers or 
depositaries, where the amount embezzled exceeds $100 or 
Bulgarian equivalent. 

16. Embezzlement by any person or persons hired, salaried, 
or employed, to the detriment of their employers or principals, 
when the crime or offense is punishable by imprisonment or 
other corporal punishment, by the laws of both countries, and 
where the amount embezzled exceeds $100 or Bulgarian equiva- 
lent. 

17. Kidnapping of minors or adults, defined to be the abduc- 
tion or detention of a person or persons, in order to exact money 
from them, their families, or any other person or persons, or 
for any other unlawful end. 

18. Larceny, defined to be the theft of effects, personal prop- 
erty, or money, of the value of $25 or more, or Bulgarian equiv- 
alent. 

19. Obtaining money, valuable securities, or other property 
by false pretenses, or receiving any money, valuable securities, 
or other property, knowing the same to have been unlawfully ob- 
tained, where the amount of money or the value of the prop- 
erty so obtained or received exceeds $100 or Bulgarian equiva- 
lent. 

20. Perjury or subornation of perjury. 

21. Fraud or breach of trust by a bailee, banker, agent, fac- 
tor, trustee, executor, administrator, guardian, director, or offi- 
cer of any company or corporation, or by anyone in any fidu- 
ciary position, where the amount of money or the value of the 
property misappropriated exceeds $100 or Bulgarian equivalent. 

22. Crimes and offenses against the laws of both countries 
for the suppression of slavery and slave trading. 

28. Willful desertion or willful nonsupport of minor or de- 
pendent children. 

24. Extradition shall also take place for participation in any 
of the crimes before mentioned as an accessory before or after 
the fact, provided such participation be punishable by impris- 
onment by the laws of both the high contracting parties. 

ARTICLE II 

The provisions of the present treaty shall not import a claim 
of extradition for any crime or offense of a political character, 
nor for acts connected with such crimes or offenses, and no 
person surrendered by or to either of the high contracting par- 
ties in virtue of this treaty shall be tried or punished for a 
political crime or offense. When the offense charged com- 
prises the act either of murder or assassination or of poisoning, 
either consummated or attempted, the fact that the offense 
was committed or attempted against the life of the sovereign or 
head of a foreign State or against the life of any member of his 
family, shall not be deemed sufficient to sustain that such 
crime or offense was of a political character or was an act 
connected with crimes or offenses of a political character. 

ARTICLE IV 

No person shall be tried for any crime or offense other than 

that for which he was surrendered. 
ARTICLE V 

A fugitive criminal shall not be surrendered under the pro- 
visions hereof when, from lapse of time or other lawful cause, 
according to the laws of the place within the jurisdiction of 


which the crime was committed, the criminal is exempt from 
prosecution or punishment for the offense for which the sur- 
render is asked. 

ARTICLE VI 


If a fugitive criminal whose surrender may be claimed pur- 
suant to the stipulations hereof be actually under prosecution, 
out on bail, or in custody for a crime or offense committed in 
the country where he has sought asylum, or shall have been 
convicted thereof, his extradition may be deferred until such 
proceedings be determined and until he shall have been set at 
liberty in due course of law. 

ARTICLE VIT 

If a fugitive criminal claimed by ene of the parties hereto 
shall be also claimed by one or more powers pursuant to treaty 
provisions, on account of crimes committed within their juris- 
diction, such criminal shall be delivered to that State whose 
demand is first received. 

ARTICLE VII! 

Under the stipulations of this treaty neither of the high con- 

tracting parties shall be bound to deliver up its own citizens, 


ARTICLE ix 


The expense of arrest, detention, examination, and transpor- 
tation of the accused shall be paid by the Government which 
has preferred the demand for extradition. 


ARTICLE X 


Everything found in the possession of the fugitive criminal 
at the time of his arrest, whether being the proceeds of the 
crime or offense or which may be material as evidence in mak- 
ing proof of the crime, shall so far as practicable, according to 
the laws of either of the high contracting parties, be delivered 
up with his person at the time of surrender. Nevertheless, the 
rights of a third party with regard to the articles referred to 
shall be duly respected. 

ARTICLE XI 

The stipulations of the present treaty shall be applicable to 
all territory, wherever situated, belonging to either of the high 
contracting parties or in the occupancy and under the control 
of either of them, during such occupancy or control. 

Requisitions for the surrender of fugitives from justice shall 
be made by the,respective diplomatic agents of the high con- 
tracting parties. In the event of the absence of such agents 
from the country or its seat of government, or where extradi- 
tion is sought from territory included in the preceding para- 
graphs, other than the United States or Bulgaria, requisitions 
may be made by superior consular officers. It shall be compe- 
tent for such diplomatic or superior consular officers to ask and 
obtain a mandate or preliminany warrant of arrest for the per- 
son whose surrender is sought, whereupon the judges and mag- 
istrates of the two Governments shall respectively have power 
and authority, upon complaint made under oath, to issue a 
warrant for the apprehension of the person charged, in order 
that he or she may be brought before such judge or magistrate 
that the evidence of criminality may be heard and considered; 
and if on such hearing the evidence be deemed sufficient to 
sustain the charge, it shall be the duty of the examining judge 
or magistrate to certify it to the proper executive authority, 
that a warrant may issue for the surrender of the fugitive. 

In ease of urgency the application for arrest and detention 
may be addressed directly to the competent magistrate in con- 
formity to the statutes in force. 

The person provisionally arrested shall be released, unless 
within three months from the date of arrest in Bulgaria or 
from the date of commitment in the United States the formal 
requisition for surrender, with the documentary proofs herein- 
after prescribed, be made as aforesaid by the diplomatic agent 
of the demanding Goyernment or, in his absence, by a consular 
officer thereof. 

If the fugitive criminal shall have been convicted of the 
crime for which his surrender is asked, a copy of the sentence 
of the court before which such conviction took place, duly 
authenticated, shall be produced. If, howeyer, the fugitive is 
merely charged with crime, a duly authenticated copy of the 
warrant of arrest in the country where the crime was commit- 
ted and of the depositions upon which such warrant may have 
been issued shall be produced with such other evidence or proof 
as may be deemed competent in the case. 


ARTICLE XII 


In every ease of a request made by either of the high con- 
tracting parties for the arrest, detention, or extradition of 
fugitive criminals the appropriate legal officers of the country 
where the proceedings of extradition are had shall assist the 
officers of the Government demanding the extradition before 
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the respective judges and magistrates by every legal means 
within their power, and no claim whatever for compensation 
for any of the services so rendered shall be made against the 
Government demanding the extradition: Provided, however, 
That any officer or officers of the surrendering Government so 
giving assistance, who shall in the usual course of their duty 
receive no salary or compensation other than specific fees for 
services performed, shall be entitled to receive from the Gov- 
ernment demanding the extradition the customary fees for the 
acts or services performed by them, in the same manner and 
to the same amount as though such acts or services had been 
performed in ordinary criminal proceedings under the laws of 
the country of which they are officers. 
ARTICLE XIII 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the high contracting 
parties in accordance with their respective constitutional meth- 
ods and shall take effect on the date of the exchange of ratifica- 
tions, which shall take place at Sophia as soon as possible. 

ARTICLE XIV 

The present treaty shall remain in force for a period of 10 
years, and in case neither of the high contracting parties shall 
have given notice one year before the expiration of that period 
of its intention to terminate the treaty it shall continue in 
force until the expiration of one year from the date on which 
such notice of termination shall be given by either of the high 
contracting parties. 

In witness whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present treaty and have hereunto affixed their seals, 
Done in duplicate at Sophia this 19th day of March, 1924. 
[SEAL] CHARLES S. WILSON. 

LszaLI CH. KaLrorr. 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 13, 
1924, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the Senate May 12, 1924 
PRINCIPAL DELEGATES OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 

ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATIONS TO BE HELD IN Mexico CITY, 

Mexico, IN 1924 

Charles Beecher Warren, of Michigan, 

Wallace E. White, jr., of Maine. 

Allen H. Babcock, of California. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Ross R. Mowry, of Iowa, to be United States attorney, south- 

ern district of Iowa, vice Ralph Pringle, deceased. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 

Paul E. Bellamy, of South Dakota, to be register of the land 
office at Rapid City, S. Dak., vice James R. Sharp, term ex- 
pired, 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named officers for promotion to the grades as 
indicated below, to rank as such from the date set opposite 
their names: 

To be surgeon 
Passed Asst. Surg. John D. Reichard, May 12, 1924. 
To be passed assistant surgeons 

Asst. Surg. Edward B. Faget, June 15, 1924. 

Asst. Surg. Leo W. Tucker, June 15, 1924. A 

Appointment of the following-named doctors to be assistant 
surgeons, to take effect from date of oath: 

Dr. Forrest N. Anderson. Dr. Erval R. Coffey. 

Dr. Marvin P. Moore. Dr. Wilhelm R. Schillhammer 

PROMOTIONS IN THE RFGULAR ARMY 
To be colonel 

Lieut. Col. William Henry Waldron, Infantry, from May 7, 

1924. 
To be lieutenant colonel 

Maj. Walter Campbell Baker, Chemical Warfare Service, 

from May 7, 1924. 
To be chaplain with the rank of captain 

Chaplain George Jefferson McMurry, United States Army, 

from May 6, 1924. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


Maj. Resolve Potter Palmer, Quartermaster Corps, with rank 
from July 1, 1920, 


AIR SERVICE 


Lieut. Col. Charles Hart Danforth, Infantry (detailed in Air 
Service), with rank from July 1, 1920. 
REAPPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS 
Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre, United States Army, to be Chief 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, with the rank of major gen- 


eral, for a period of four years from August 17, 1924, with 
rank from October 6, 1917. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy 
MARINE CORPS 


Brig. Gen. Eli K. Cole to be a major general (temporary) in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the examination required by law, 
from the 3d day of June, 1924. 

Col. Dion Williams to be a brigadier general in the Marine 
Corps, subject to the examination required by law, from the 
8d day of June, 1924. 

Lieut. Col. Harold C. Reizinger, assistant paymaster, to be 
an assistant paymaster in the Marine Corps, with the rank of 
colonel, from the 3d day of June, 1924. 

Second Lieut. Edgar G. Kirkpatrick to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the Ist day of January, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Clarence H. Yost to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 4th day of January, 1922. 

Second Lieut. John D. O'Leary to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 12th day of March, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Clyde H. Hartsel to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 26th day of March, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Grover C. Darnall to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 28th day of March, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Delmar Byfield to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 28th day of March, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Charles Connette to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 13th day of April, 1922. r 

Second Lieut. Arthur C. Small to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 18th day of April, 1922. 

Second Lieut. James Ackerman to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 2d day of May, 1922. $ 

Second Lieut. Henning F. Adickes to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 20th day of May, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Ralph C. Alburger to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the ist day of June, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin W. Atkinson to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 8th day of June, 1922. 

Second Lieut. William L. Bales to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 27th day of June, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Ralph C. Battin to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 2d day of July, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Frederick C. Biebush to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 6th day of July, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Edmond McC. Callaway to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 18th day of July, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Gale T. Cummings to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 25th day of July, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Roy W. Conkey to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 26th day of July, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Terrell J. Crawford to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the ist day of August, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Howard B. Enyart to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 12th day of August, 1922. 

Second Lieut. George Esau to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 18th day of August, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Edwin J. Farrell to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 19th day of September, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Augustus H. Fricke to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 24th day of September, 1922. 

Second Lieut, Julian N. Frisbie to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 21st day of October, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Carl Gardner to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 3d day of November, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Gordon Hall to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 12th day of November, 1922. 

Second Lieut. Guy B. Hall to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 15th day of November, 1922. 

Second Lient. Frank W. Hanlon to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 17th day of November, 1922. 

Second Lieut. William S. Fellers to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 18th day of November, 1922. 

Second Lieut, James B. Hardie to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the Ist day of January, 1923. 

Second Lieut. George L. Hollett to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 2d day of January, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Herbert S. Keimling to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 27th day of January, 1923, 
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D. Leaeh to be a first lieutenant in the 

Marine Corps from the 2d day of March, 1923. 

Second Lieut. George W. McHenry to be a 18555 lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 2d day of March, 1 

Second Lieut. William L. McKittrick to be a 2 5 lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 9th day of March, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. Pohl to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 4th day of April, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Bernard W. Pravitz to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 10th day of April, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Stanley E. Ridderhof to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 17th day of April, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Edward A. Robbins to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 26th day of April, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Thomas McK. Schuler to be a first Heutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 13th day of May, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Morris L. Shively to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 3d day of July, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Max D. Smith to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 26th day of July, 1923. 

Second Lieut. David A. Stafford to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 28th day of July, 1923. 

Second Lieut. William J. Stamper to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 2d day of August, 1923: 

Second Lieut. Jay D. Swartwout to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 17th day of August, 1923. 

Seeond Lieut. George H. Towner, jr., to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 23d day ‘of August, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Leslie H. Wellman to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 30th day of August, 1923. 

Second Lieut; Walter W. Wensinger to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 12th day of September, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Ervin R. Whitman to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 17th day of October, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Marvin V. Yandle to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 31st day of October, 1923. 

PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Anna H. Kinney to be postmaster at Elberta, Ala., in place 

of A. H. Kinuey. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
ARIZONA 

Charles E. Hand to be postmaster at Winkelman, Ariz., in 
place of C. E. Hand. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 11, 1924. 


Second Lieut. Ralph 


CALIFORNIA 
William Braucht to be postmaster at Whittier, Calif., in 
place of J. S. Todd. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 11, 1924 
IDAHO 

Amanda O. Holmes to be postmaster at Plummer, Idaho, in 
place of A. O. Holmes. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1924. 

Robert N. Molloy to be postmaster at Orofino, Idaho, in place 
of R. N. Molloy. Incumbent’s commission expired April 23, 1924. 
ILLINOIS 

Mark Simpson to be postmaster at Waterman, DL, in place 
of L. E. Whitford, resigned. 

Samuel A. McCullough to be postmaster at Irvington, III., in 
place of S. A. McCullough, Office became third class April 1, 
1924. 

Stephen C. Galeener to be postmaster at Eldorado, III., in 
place of C. T. Wilson, removed. 

INDIANA 

Clara A. Salla to be postmaster at Denham, Ind., in place of 

C. A. Salla. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
IOWA 


Charlie C. Clifton to be postmaster at Thompson, Iowa, in 
place of C. C. Clifton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1924. 

KENTUCKY 


John G. Fisher to be postmaster at Berry, Ky., in place of 
I. K. Dowd. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 
1924. 

Minnie O. Tschiffely to be postmaster at Pewee Valley, Ky., 
in place of C. W. Rohinson, jr., resigned. 

Agnes P. Simpson to be postmaster at Graham, Ky., in place 
of A. P. Simpson. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

Mollie L. Allphin to be postmaster at Crittenden, Ky., in 
place of W. J. Schneider. Office became third class January 
1, 1924. f 

William M. Jack to be postmaster at Cleaton, Ky., in place 
of E. P. King, resigned. 
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LOUISIANA 

Ectov R. Gammage to be postmaster at Westlake, La., in 
place of F. L. LeBlanc. Incumbents commission expired 
February 11, 1924. 

Edward S. Rogers to be postmaster at Berwick, La., in place 
of J. E. Ryan. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1924. 

Mattie B. Peyton to be postmaster at Keatchle, La., in place 
of M. B. Peyton. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

John A. Marchand to be postmaster at Gonzales, La., in 
— of J. A. Marchand. Office became third class April 1, 

MAINE 


Alvin H. Perley to be postmaster at Charleston, Me., in 
place of A. H. Perley. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fred W. Trasher to be postmaster at Marblehead, Mass., in 
place of J. F. Williams, resigned. 


MISSOURI 
Mary M. Wightman to be postmaster at Bethany, Mo., in 
place of E. W. Prentiss. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 23, 1924. 
Ruby M. Ratcliff to be postmaster at Matthews, MY — Place 
of F. E. Sibley. Office became third class October 1 
Sullivan Brigman to be postmaster at East lio Mo., 
place of E. C. DeField, resigned. 
MONTANA 
George W. Patterson to be postmaster at Havre, Mont., in 
place of T. W. McKenzie. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 11, 1024. 
NEBRASKA à 
Hillery D. Bartley to be postmaster at Crookston, Nebr., in 
place of L, K. Museer, resigned. 


NEVADA 


Lilie A. Wist to be postmaster at Manhattan, Nev., in place 
of L. A. Wist. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 


NEW JERSEY 


Belle H. Smith to be postmaster at Springfield, N. J., in place 
of A. A. Sickley. Incumbent’s commission expired January 28, 
1924. 

NEW YORK 


Perry Deyo to be postmaster at New Paltz, N. Y., in place of 
Luther Hasbrouck, resigned, 

Copeland E. Smith to be postmaster at Olean, N. X., in place 
q = D. Sibley. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1924. 

William W. Carpenter to be postmaster at Monticello, N. Y., 
in 77 50 of J. M. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

Walter N. Durland to be postmaster at Hurleyville, N. X., in 
place of M. W. Billings. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 29, 1923. 

Berton G. Johnson to be postmaster at Cooperstown N. ¥., in 
pees of G. H. Carley. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 
1924. 

Daniel T. Evans to be postmaster at Chittenango, N. Y., in 
place of C. A. Nichols. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
runry 14, 1924. 

Margaret M. Senecal to be postmaster at Champlain, N. Y., 
in place of W. W. Gettys. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 23, 1924. . 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Joseph S. Mitchell to be postmaster at Draper, N. C., in place 
of T. R. Hundley, resigned. 
Sue M. Vick to be postmaster at Balley, N. C., in place of 
M. C. Glover, resigned. 
OHIO 


Ben J. Filkins to be postmaster at Wakeman, Ohio, in place 
of J. L. Murray. Incumbent's commission expired September 
19, 1922. 

Robert E. Friel to be postmaster at Lore City, Ohio, in place 
of R. E. Friel. Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 
1924. 

Guy G. Patchen to be postmaster at Columbiana, Ohio, in 
place of F. D, Lodge, resigned. 2 

OKLAHOMA 

Howard E. Sowle to be postmaster at Vici, Okla., in place of 
H. E. Soile. Incumbent's commission expired April 29, 1924. 

Henry C. Cashon to be postmaster at Webbers Falls, Okla., 
in place of J, W. Rowland, removed. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Will C. Bromwell to be postmaster at Wessington Springs, 
S. Dak., in place of W. C. Bromwell. Incumbent's commission 
expired January 23, 1924. 

Lewis W. Ford to be postmaster at Wakonda, S. Dak., in 
place of L. W. Ford. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
14, 1924. 

C. Albert Zeitner to be postmaster at Mission, S. Dak., in 
place of C. A. Zeitner. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

TEXAS 


Oliver P. Mariele to be postmaster at Wichita Falls, Tex., in 
place of Ed Howard. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 24, 1924. 

William M. Willis to be postmaster at Timpson, Tex., in place 
of Lula Ezell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1924. 

Lillie M. Ragsdale to be postmaster at Richardson, Tex., in 
place of L. A. Pyeatt. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
9, 1924. 

Dunn R. Emerson to be postmaster at Marlin, Tex., in place 
of ©. H. Hamilton. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 
1924. 

Alois J. Skarda to be postmaster at Bloomington, Tex., in 
place of G. H. Kindred. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
9, 1924. 

Jesse P. Smith to be postmaster at Smiley, Tex., in place of 
J. W. Pouncey. Office became third class January 1, 1924. 

Edgar W. Hargett to be postmaster at Richards, Tex., in 
place of J. L. Montgomery. Office become third class April 1, 
1923. 

Clara C. White to be postmaster at Megargel, Tex., in place 
of C. C. White. Office became third class January 1, 1924. 

George F. Bates to be postmaster at Lyons, Tex., in place 
of G. F. Bates. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

James D. Heaton to be postmaster at Barry, Tex., in place 
of J. D. Heaton. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Crawford E. White to be postmaster at Triadelphia, W. Va., 
in place of S. J. Armstrong. Office became third class January 
1, 1924. 

WYOMING 

Epsie L. Winn to be postmaster at Superior, Wyo., in place of 

James Syme, declined. 


OCONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 12, 1924 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 


4 Soa E. Bellamy to be register of the land office at Rapid City, 
ak. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 

Patrick Henry Hudgins to be captain, Veterinary Corps. 

Harry Donnell Ayres to be captain, Infantry. 

Daniel Philip Buckland to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Philip McIlvaine Whitney to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

John Morris Works to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Read Wipprecht to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

Duncan Hodges to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 

Ernest Byron Thompson to be second lieutenant, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Felix Nicholson Parsons to be second lieutenant, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Lutz Wahl to be assistant to The Adjutant General, with rank 
of brigadier general, Adjutant General’s Department. 

Harry Taylor to be Chief of Engineers, with rank of major 
general, Corps of Engineers. 

Edgar Jadwin to be assistant to Chief of Engineers, with 
rank of brigadier general, Corps of Engineers. 

Irving Moriarty to be major on retired list of the Regular 
Army. 

Henry Benton Sayler to be major, Ordnance Department. 

William Ward Wise to be captain, Chemical Warfare Service. 

Christian Hildebrand to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Joseph Holleman Warren to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Edgar Mortimer Gregory to be first lieutenant, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

John David Frederick to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Richard Ray Coursey to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Horace Joseph Caterer to be first lieutenant, Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps. 

Louis Augustus Carter to be chaplain, with rank of major. 

James Alexander Smart to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 

William Wayne Murphey to be first lieutenant, Ordnance 
Department. 


POSTALASTERS 
ARIZONA 
James A. Jones, Phoenix. 
CONNECTICUT 

Frank J. Serena, Saugatuck. 

N IDAHO 
Edith M. Smylie, Genesee. 
John P. Eimers, Grangeville. 

INDIANA 
Alexis G. Coffman, Roachdale. 
John N. Hunter, South Bend. 
KENTUCKY 
Ed J. Salm, Hawesyille. 
Clyde S. England, Russell. 
LOUISIANA 


Annie B. Netterville, Newellton. 
Daniel Crowe, Vivian. 
MONTANA 


Margaret MeGlumphy, Sumatra. 
NEW JERSEY 


Harriet C. Rosenkrans, Branchville. 
Anne W. Campbell, Tabor. 


WISCONSIN 
Charles L. Calkins, Rhinelander. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 12, 1924 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Lord and our God, again within the shadow of Thy 
presence all alarms haye been stilled. We therefore with 
quiet confidence come before Thee with thanksgiving. Settle 
and fix our plans and purposes with Thy wisdom. Within the 
peaceful folds of Thy Spirit, give counsel. Grant that all our 
achievements may bear the mark of a high and splendid 
Christian faith. In every situation may we know that Thy 
arm is sufficient and our defense is sure. In the name of 
Jesus we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 10, 1924, 
and Sunday, May 11, 1924, was read and approved. 
CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL EXERCISES 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
on the 25th of May, at Arlington Cemetery, in the Confederate 
section, will be held Confederate memorial day services. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wirson] will deliver the 
address, I am requested by the commander of the Confederate 
Veterans’ Camp, No. 171, to deliver an invitation to Congress to 
be present on that occasion. I will read the invitation: 


HEADQUARTERS CAMP No. 171, U. C. V., 
CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL Home, 
1322 Vermont AyvnNU NW., 
8 Washington, D. C., May 9, 1924. 
To the United States House of Representatives: 

Camp 171 United Confederate Veterans of Wasbington respect- 
fully invites the Members of the House of Representatives to attend 
the Confederate Memorial Day services at Confederate section, Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, at 3 p. m., Sunday, May 25, 1924, 

Very respectfully, 
Frep BEALL, 
Commander Camp i, U. C. V. 


It gives me great pleasure to extend this invitation on be- 
half of Camp 171, United Confederate Veterans. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bill and joint resolution of the Senate of the following titles, 
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in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested, 

S. 2676. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to lease 
or in his discretion to convey by quitclaim deed a certain tract 
of land in the military reservation of Santa Rosa Island, 
Fla. ; and 

S. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution authorizing and permitting 
the State of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and use per- 
manent buildings, rifle ranges, and utilities at Camp Pike, 
Ark., as are necessary for the use and benefit of the Na- 
tional Guard of the State of Arkansas. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 2676. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to lease or 
in his discretion to convey by quitclaim deed a certain tract of 
land in the military reservation of Santa Rosa Island, Fila. ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 112. An act providing for a comprehensive development of 
the park and playgrounds system of the National Capital; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the minority members of the Committee on Insular Affairs 
be given five days to file minority views on the bill H. R. 8856, 
to enable the people of the Philippine Islands to adopt a con- 
stitution and form a government for the Philippine Islands 
and to provide for the future political status of the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that he may have five days to file minority views 
on House bill 8856. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know what the expectations of the gentlemen are as to having 
the bill referred to taken up in the House for consideration, or 
whether it is to be permitted to sleep continuously until the 
Congress expires? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, The chairman of the committee begs 
leave to inform the gentleman that he will use every effort 
possible to bring the bill before the House at this session. 

Mr. DYER. Has the committee authorized the gentleman to 
ask for a rule? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. The committee has authorized me to use 
every parliamentary means to secure action on the bill. 

Mr. DYER. That does not include authority to ask for a 
rule, I suggest to the gentleman that he ask authority of the 
committee to get a rule from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

THE GREAT NORTHWEST 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to address the 
House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I want to announce to the 
Members of the House that to-night, at 8 o'clock, in the caucus 
room, third floor of the House Office Building, one of the 
best orators of the country will speak. There is no admission 
fee and there will be no collection. Frank Branch Riley, of 
Portland, Oreg., will speak on The Lure of the Great North- 
west.” I urge every Member of the House to be present, It 
will be time profitably spent. 

EXTENSION OF STREETS NEAR WALTER REED GENERAL HOSPITAL 

The SPEAKER. This is District of Columbia day. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 114) to vacate 
certain streets and alleys within the area known as the 
Walter Reed General Hospital, District of Columbia, and to 
authorize the extension and widening of certain streets. 

Mr, STALKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 


point of order that no quorum is present. Evidently there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to; the Doorkeeper closed the doors, 
ann the Sergeant at Arms was authorized to bring in absent 

embers. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: $ 


derson Doughton Little Sanders, N 
Bacharach Doyle Lowre Schafer’ ry 
Black, N. T. Drane McDuffie Sears, Fla. 

loom Edmonds McFadden Sears, Nebr, 
Boies Fish Meaty Seger 
Boylan Funk MacLafferty Sherwood 
Britten Gallivan Magee, Pa. Sinnott 
Browne, N. J. G ead tes 

rowne, Wis, n Michaelson Snyder 
Burdick Gilbert Miller, III. Stengle 
Butler Graham, Pa Mills Strong, Pa, 
Cable Greene, Montague Sullivan 
Campbell Griffin Moore, Va. Sweet 
Canfield Hammer Moores, In Swing 
Carew Haugen Morin Swoope 
Casey Howard, Okla. Morris Taber 
Celler Huddleston Mudd ague 
Clark, Fla. Hull, Morton D. Newton, Minn. Taylor, Colo, 
Cleary Hull, William E. O'Connell, N. Y. Upshaw 
Collins Humphreys B are 
Connolly, Pa. Jeffers Park, Ga. Ward, N. C. 
Corning ‘abn Peavey Ward, N. I. 
Crowther Kelly Perkins Wason 
Cullen Kendall Perlman Watson 
Curry i uayle Welsh 
Darrow LaGuardia Ransley Williams, Tex, 
Davey Langley eed, W. Va, Wilson, La 
pen rh oy 

osenbioom inter 

Dickst Lin Rouse Yates 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twelve Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill S. 114, 
and, pending that, I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate be limited to two hours, to be confined to the p 
of the bill, that one half of the time be controlled by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] and the other half 
by myself. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, we hear a good deal in the newspapers about the need 
of more legislation for the District and the demands the 
District Committee are going to make for an extra day, and 
all that sort of thing. Why is it necessary to have two hours 
of general debate on every more or less unimportant bill that 
comes up from that committee? The bill before us does not 
require two hours of debate. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman, the acting 
chairman of the committee felt he was forced to ask for 
that length of time for general debate. Personally I prefer 
to confine it to 30 minutes, but there are certain Members 
of the House who are opposed to the bill 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. When the House adjourned on Saturday it 
faeh dividing on the hospital bill. What is the status of that 

The SPEAKER. That was on the rule. 

Mr. WINGO. The House was in the midst of a division on 
that. What is its status; does it come up this morning? 

The SPEAKER. It comes up when the chairman of the 
Rules Committee calls it up again. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, we await the action of the 
Chairman of the Rules Committee? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman from Maryland will 
yield further, I do not feel it is the business of other Mem- 
bers of the House to protect the committee against itself. 
It seems to me that the Committee on the District, if it 
wants to get a number of bills through, ought to be able 
to content itself with a less extended general debate. How- 
ever, I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I would like to ask if the bill 
which the gentleman proposes to call up is the one proposing 
to open up Fourteenth Street and through Walter Reed Hos- 
pital? 

Mr. ZIIILMXN. It is the bill closing four or five streets. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. But opening up Fourteenth Street 
through the Walter Reed Hospital. Is that the bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas, It ought to take about one minute 
to discuss that. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I want to ask if this bill has not been debated at some 
length at a prior time? I am sure I heard some vigorous 
speeches in relation to it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There have been only about 15 minutes’ de- 
bate, during the last session of the Congress, I will say to the 
gentleman, 

“A oy GREEN of Iowa. I think 15 minutes is enough for the 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I shall not object, I want to state to the gentleman 
from Michigan that there is quite a strong contest over this 
bill, and I have been requested for 55 minutes of the time 
against the bill. With the understanding the gentleman from 
reg and myself had in regard to the time I shall not 

ject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


ject, I would like to ask the gentleman whether I can get 10 


minutes of that time? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not, of course, I should like to 
announce to the House that I shall offer some time this after- 
noon the conference report on the immigration bill carrying out 
the instructions of the House and shall call the bill up on 
Thursday immediately after the disposition of the business 
on the Speaker's desk. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland that general debate on this bill 
be limited to two hours, half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Texas and half by himself? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 114, with Mr. Sanpers of Indiana in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill 8. 114, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 114) to vacate certain streets and alleys within the 
area known as the Walter Reed General Hospital, District of Columbia; 
and to authorize the extension and widening of Fourteenth Street 
from Montague Street to its southern terminus south of Dahlia Street, 
Nicholson Street from Thirteenth Street to Sixteenth Street, Colorado 
Avenue from Montague Street to Thirteenth Street, Concord Avenue 
from Sixteenth Street to its western terminus west of Bighth Street 
west, Thirteenth Street from Nicholson Street to Piney Branch Road, 
and Piney Branch Road from Thirteenth Street to Butternut Street, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the bill which is pending 
before the committee has received the unanimous approval of 
the District of Columbia Committee of tlie Senate; it has been 
unanimously passed by the Senate; it has the approval of the 
War Department and the Secretary of the War Department; 
it has been unanimously approved by members of the Federal 
Highway Commission 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Not just now; in a moment. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. The gentleman does not want to 
make a misstatement, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman will certainly allow me to 
make a brief statement, and I will be glad to yield. It has 
been unanimously approved by the District Commissioners and 
by the members of the Federal Highway Commission. It has 
been unanimously approved by the civie and trade organiza- 
tions of the District of Columbia. It has practically the 
unanimous approval of the citizens of the northwest section of 
the city of Washington and of the adjacent Maryland territory, 
It provides for the closing of five streets through Walter Reed 
Hospital Reservation, including Thirteenth and Fifteenth 
Streets, as carried on the plan of the permanent Highway 
Commission of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Win the gentleman yleld there? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, In a moment I will be glad to yield. 


It is not proposed in the plan submitted by the Surgeon 
General's office to extend Fourteenth Street, which has been 
referred to by the gentleman from Texas, through Walter Reed 
Hospital. It is proposed to extend it through what is known 
as the medical center, between the museum and the out 
center and the faculty officers’ quarters, according te the plan 
submitted by the Surgeon General’s office. It is not proposed 
by the Surgeon General's office in the plan they have submitted 
to put any part of the hospital proper on that portion of the 
ground between Fourteenth and Sixteenth Streets, but it is 
proposed that on the Sixteenth Street end of the reservation 
there shall be a museum, a library, a faculty officers’ quarters, 
and other buildings of the hospital proper will be placed be- 
tween Fourteenth Street and Georgia Avenue. As a matter of 
fact, they are in closer proximity to the existing car line on 
Georgia Avenue than they are to Fourteenth Street. 

I want to quote here from the statement of Col. Charles W. 
Kutz, of the United States Army, formerly engineer commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia. He says: 


If the plan in mind—that is, the putting of Fourteenth Street 
through Walter Reed Hospital at a lowered grade, so that the main 
walks and drives of the hospital can be carried overhead on bridges 
if that were not in mind, if it were a question of putting through 
Fourteenth Street at grade, I believe the commissioners would indorse 
whole-heartedly the view expressed here this morning that it would 
be a great mistake; that it would be a serious mistake to reproduce 
within those grounds the conditions which exist to-day on Georgia 
Avenue. 

But in suggesting a depressed grade we believe that we are safe 
guarding the patients against accident; that we are not interfering 
with the development of these grounds as a park; and that, in addi- 
tion to serying a large territory to the north of Walter Reed Hospital, 
we will also provide very convenient means of transportation for the 
hospital people themselves, 

Then, too, if the extension of Fourteenth Street meant the extension 
of a street through the hospital proper, it, too, might be criticized as 
being so objectionable as being unworthy of consideration. 

But, as we undertsand the purpose in mind, it is intended to create 
on this reservaticn a medical center; not only a hospital but a medical 
school, a nurses’ training institution, a museum, and a library, in addi- 
tion to officers’ quarters. 

As we understand the tentative plans, all these auxiliary activities 
are proposed to be placed within the area between Fourteenth and 
Sixteenth Streets, and that all the hospital buildings—the hospital 
itself—-will lie between Fourteenth Street extended and Georgia Ave- 
nue, So that what is proposed is not a street through a hospital but 
a street through a medical center, avoiding the hospital, but furnish- 
ing easy means of communication to both groups of activity, 

We believe that the hospital people themselves as recently as 1917 
contemplated the eventual opening of Fourteenth Street. If you will 
exumine the plan you will find that, even as to the temporary buildings, 
not one of them is built within the lines of Fourteenth Street, but 
they are carefully arranged on both sides of the street, evidently indi- 
cating the contemplation of a highway, though net necessarily a public 
highway. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. In a moment. I read further: 


We are greatly interested in the hospital We do not want to do 
anything. that will mar its development or interfere with its use 
as a hospital; but. we do believe that the people to the north will 
eventually require greater transportation facilities than will be 
available on Georgia Avenue and Fourteenth Street alone. 


Now I want to say, for the information of the House, that 
the Walter Reed Hospital plans of development can not be 
carried out under the existing conditions, because Thirteenth 
Street and Fifteenth Street and the streets running from east 
to west on the reservation must be closed by gct of Congress 
before this reservation can be developed. I want to make it 
clear, further, that already more than one-half of Fourteenth 
Street through this reservation is dedicated and opened by 
act of Congress, but before this reservation can be developed 
fully all these streets which are marked in blue on this map 
[indicating] from Fourteenth Street up to Alaska Avenue 
must be closed by act of Congress. The District has already 
expended a considerable amount of money in improving these 
tiene: which will be closed entirely under the provisions of 
this bill. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. In a moment. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. I understand that the gentleman 
stated that the War Department favored this? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. FROTHINGHAM. I understand that General Ireland 
opposed it two years ago. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman is a member of the Com- 
nittee on Military Affairs, and he certainly does not mean to 
say that one officer of the Army can make a policy for the 
whole department or would oppose a policy adopted by the 
War Department. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. The evidence given as to what effect 
that will have is the best evidence we can get. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Has the gentleman any information as to 
the attitude of General Ireland now, in view of the sweeping 
indorsement of this bill by the head of the Army? 

I said formerly at one time that certain officers of the Army 
were opposed to this bill, and I was asked by the War Depart- 
ment who it was that gave me that information. If officers 
of the Army are opposed to this bill, they certainly have not 
indicated it to this committee having this legislation in 
charge. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Does not the gentleman think that 
the evidence of the officers of the Medical Corps, when the 
question relates to a hospital, is much better evidence than 
that even of the Secretary of War or that of anyone who can 
not pass upon the medical effect of the proposal? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have just stated that no medical officer 
has opposed the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. The head of it has. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There is a question as to that, 

Mr. ROGERS. of Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I notice that the gentle- 
man's bill provides that the grade of the streets on the hos- 
pital grounds shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of War. I understand the gentieman contemplates that this 
bill, when enacted, will result in a depressed road along the 
line of Fourteenth Street through the hospital grounds. Am I 
correct in that? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Through the medical center. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Would the gentleman object 
to changing the language of his bill so as to have it stipu- 
lated in the law that the grade must be depressed? Other- 
wise the Secretary of War would have the power to let the 
street run through on the same general level as the hospital 
grounds. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If that would remove the opposition of 
certain Members of the House to this legislation, I would have 
no objection to it, but if it does not remove their objection I 
would not consent to that, although it is the purpose of the 
War Department and the plan of the District Commissioners. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If it would be the fair 
and proper thing to do, why not amend the bill by stipulating 
what you think ought to be done without its being expressly 
provided? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will come to that. 

Mr. KINDRED. Does not the proposed change of the street 
as suggested by this measure conform to the general plan 
of development of the Walter Reed Hospital along the line of 
making it fireproof and anticipating the expenditure of a great 
deal of additional money there, in order to make the present 
inadequate frame buildings safe for patients? 

Mr. ZIHLMXN. I will answer the gentleman by presenting 
him with a map prepared by the Surgeon General's office, upon 
which it is provided for the extension of this street through this 
section of the hospital reservation. 

Mr, KINDRED. And plans are already under way and 
perhaps will be made soon, if not already made, to develop this 
along the line of a fireproof hospital? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. REECH. Tt is contemplated in this development of the 
extension of the streets, that the hospital is going to be moved 
into that section? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. The hospital proper, according to the 
plans of the War Department, is to be built between Fourteenth 
Street and Georgia Avenue. This bill provides for the closing 
of those streets through the reservation and for the extension 
of Fourteenth Street through what is known as the medical 
center, subject to the approval of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. REECE. It struck me as though this would be to the 
great detriment of the hospital. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I will state to the gentleman that the Sec- 
retary of War, who is the chairman of the Federal Highway 
Commission, held public hearings on this question before ap- 


proving this bill, and that this plan of closing these streets and 
extending this one street through the reservation has the 
approval of the Secretary of War, the War Department, and 
the Federal Highway Commission, composed of the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN, I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The streets referred to that are 
to be closed through this hospital reservation are already, as 
a matter of fact, closed. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, They are physically closed; yes. But it 
requires an act of Congress to close the streets for all time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The real purpose of closing these 
streets by this bill is to open up Fourteenth Street through 
the reservation, and that is considered more important than 
the closing of the streets which are physically closed now. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. I will say to the gentleman that it is 
impossible for the War Department to mature its plans and 
begin construction until Congress by legislation closes these 
streets. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I agree with the gentleman as to 
the closing of these other streets, but I am against the propo- 
sition of opening up this one street. The War Department has 
never asked for the closing of these other streets before the 
Military Affairs Committee, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Les; they have. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Nobody objects to the closing of 
these other streets, but some do object to the opening of Four- 
teenth Street. 

As I understand it, the purpose of opening Fourteenth Street 
through the reservation is to permit the development of all 
that country north of there and the extension of additions 
which sre being opened north of the Walter Reed Hospital. 
Now, I want to ask the gentleman this question: Can not the 
traction company approach the Walter Reed Hospital down 
Fourteenth Street to the south boundary line of the reserya- 
tion, go west and cross under Sixteenth Street at the 
large canyon or gully there, go up the west side of Sixteenth 
Street until they strike Alaska Avenue, and go out Alaska 
Avenue and give the people all the service they will get by 
going through the Walter Reed Hospital Reservation? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the plan 
of opening Fourteenth Street through the reservation is the 
plan of the Army engineers, and that plan has been submitted 
to all concerned and has their approval. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. It has been considered by all con- 
cerned; but it would cost $60,000 more to follow the other 
route. That is the only difference, is it not? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No: there is more difference in it than that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. What is the difference in serving 
those people? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
ing these people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Did the District Commit- 
tee insist that this bill be given consideration to-day and why 
is it brought up ahead of other legislation that is pending be- 
fore that committee? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that this bill 
has been on the calendar for some months and was on the 
program submitted to the majority leader as being one of the 
bills which we desired to bring before the House. This bill 
has given way to the rent bill and other legislation since it has 
been on the order of business. The members of the District 
Committee are unable to understand the opposition to this bill, 
which has been carefully considered by competent authorities 
of the District and which has the approval of the Secretary of 
War and every legally constituted authority to deal with this“ 
subject. It has the unanimous approval of the District Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the unanimous approval of the District 
Committee of the House. It was unanimously passed by the 
Senate, and we certainly urge the enactment of this bill into 
law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If the gentleman will yield 
I ean explain my opposition. It is simply because I do not 
think it is for the best interests of the veterans in that hospital, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. In answer to that I will say to the gentle- 
man that competent Army officers—who certainly must have 
at heart the welfare of the veterans and the sick—have gone 
on record publicly as advocating this as the best method of 
solying this problem and of keeping an additional avenue of 


‘Oh, there is a material difference in serv- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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entrance into the District open for the rapidly growing sections 
in porthwest Washington and the adjacent territory in Mary- 
land. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I could not hear the question asked by the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonson], but I assume 
it is along the same line of the one I have in mind. I want to 
ask the gentleman from Maryland whether or not in the con- 
sideration of this bill there were any representatives of the 
American Legion, the Veterans’ Bureau, or the Disabled Vet- 
erans of the United States; who took part in the World War, 
who appeared before the committee and asked that this bill go 
through. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman, no, and there 
was not a single resident of the District or a single veteran or 
member of the American Legion who has ever voiced opposition 
to this measure. The only opposition is the opposition voiced 
by the members of the Military Affairs Committee and other 
Members of the House. I have not heard a single objection 
raised by any veteran or any resident of the District. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Was there any notice given? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The matter was carried in the papers and 
everybody was familiar with it. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. If the District docket is as crowded as the 
gentleman has been stating it is, could not the committee find 
something more important than the opening of a street to take 
up the time of the House on probably the last District day of 
the session? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that this bill 
does not only open one street but it closes six streets, which 
must be closed before the Government can go ahead with its 
program of construction. This matter is of vital importance 
not only to the District but to the Federal Government, and it 
has been on the calendar for months. 

Mr, JONES. To run a street through Walter Reed Hos- 
pital? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. This bill not only closes five streets through 
the Walter Reed Reservation, but it provides for the opening 
up of many streets in that vicinity, in the northwest section 
of the city. It is a matter of tremendous interest to the city 
of Washington. 

Mr. JONES. Is there a provision in this bill which will 
keep them from ever building a street-car track through these 
grounds? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; the bill states that the plan is to be 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. JONES. But there is nothing to keep them from build- 
ing street-car tracks through there if they want to? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. No, sir. There has been a tremendous de- 
velopment in the northwest section of the city, and owing to 
the extension of other streets being blocked by Rock Creek 
Park, the Soldiers’ Home, Rock Creek Cemetery, and the Co- 
lumbia Institution for the Deaf, the only extension into that 
growing section of Maryland at present is Georgia Avenue with 
its single car line, and this extension means still further de- 
velopment of the northwest section north of the hospital reser- 
vation, and the solving of the housing problem in the District 
will be materially hastened. 

Since the adoption of the permanent highway plan for the 
District of Columbia, it has been carried out with only minor 
changes, and with the exception of Thirteenth Street and 
Fifteenth Street, which are closed through the reservation, 
under the provisions of this bill. 

In a few years Georgia Avenue will certainly become the 
most crowded street leading into Washington, and the closing 
of Fourteenth Street would materially handicap the entire 
northwest section of Washington, as it is essentially needed to 
help accommodate the traffic of the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, to my mind this bill pre- 
sents a most extraordinary proposition. I do not suppose that 
in any other city in the United States any such proposition as 
this would be seriously considered. Certainly no such propo- 
sition has ever been considered before even in the District of 
Columbia. You are all familiar with the Soldiers’ Home. 
North Capitol Street is a great artery leading north from the 
Capitol, but there never has been any suggestion of an exten- 
sion of North Capitol Street through the Soldiers’ Home 
grounds. The cars go around through Michigan Avenue. 


It is said that it is necessary to develop the real estate from 
the present end of Fourteenth Street northward to the Walter 
Reed Hospital grounds. This can be done without extending 
this street, with its frequent, noisy street cars, through the 
grounds, and it would not make two minutes’ difference in 
the time of travel on Fourteenth Street. 

Here is a map. Here is Georgia Avenue, here is Sixteenth 
Street, and here is Fourteenth Street. There is absolutely no 
reason why they can not extend Fourteenth Street to the south- 
ern boundary of the hospital grounds and then, through an 
arrangement with the War Department, skirt the southern and 
western boundaries of the Walter Reed Hospital grounds so 
that the cars can swing around on a curve without interfering 
with Sixteenth Street and then proceed northward. In other 
words, there could be a wider avenue for just a short distance 
on Sixteenth Street and along Alaska Avenue, constructed on 
land now belonging to the Government, until you get north 
of the hospital grounds, and then the extension of Fourteenth 
Street can be continued. It would not take two minutes longer 
for the traveling public. 

The only argument in favor of extending this great thorough- 
fare through the middle of this hospital reservation where so 
many of the veterans of the World War are being cared for is 
that by so doing you can save two minutes and there will be a 
straight street instead of a little detour. I do not think that 
the proposition need any more than be stated to show its 
unwisdom; and I want to state, Mr. Chairman, that I would 
vote against it if I was the only Member of the House to do so. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Does the gentleman think it is a 
good thing for nervous patients to have street cars running 
right through the reservation near the hospital? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I think, in answer to my colleague, that 
it is a preposterous thing to have the continual noise of street 
cars through the hospital grounds. They will be obliged to 
remove some buildings, which they say are only temporary 
buildings, but everybody knows that this’ great thoroughfare, 
with a car line on it, is going right through the middle. of 
the grounds. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. - The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts recalls that at the hearings on the so-called Lang- 
ley bill, which is the hospital building bill, it was stated that 
there would be approximately $1,000,000 appropriated if that 
bill passes without amendment which would be utilized at 
Walter Reed Hospital, now under discussion. 

Mr. DALLINGER. So I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Would it not seem pre- 
posterous to the gentleman for the ent to expend 
$1,000,000 in increasing the facilities of that hospital and 
then run a double-track street-car line through the very place 
where we are erecting these buildings? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I shouid say such a proposition is per- 
fectly preposterous and inconsistent. 

Whether it was wise or unwise to select this particular 
location for this great veterans’ hospital is not the question 
before us. That is a settled question. The land has been 
taken and the hospital buildings ereeted. There is this great 
reservation there with Georgia Avenue on one side and Six- 
teenth Street and Alaska Avenue on the other and it ought 
to remain intaet just the same as the Soldiers’ Home grounds. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the “Senator” yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. RANKIN, This is really an Army hospital at any 
rate, is it not? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Les. 

Mr. RANKIN. And it belongs to the Regular Army Estab- 
lishment? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr, RANKIN. And it is not an emergency proposition? 

Mr. DALLINGER. No. 

Mr. RANKIN, Therefore, to run this street through there, 
it seems to me, would very likely interfere with the Regular 
Army operations from time to time. 

Mr. DALLINGER,. There is no doubt of it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Not only is it an Army hospital but 
the running of a street through there is recommended by the 
War Department, is it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. i 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt]. 
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Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, this proposition to dismember and divide the Walter 
Reed Hospital grounds is not a new proposition. It was re- 
ferred to our committee, the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and, I think, very properly referred there, in 1921, At that 
time the Secretary of War and the War Department were all 
opposed to the proposition of opening a street through Walter 
Reed Hospital, for they sent a bill to our committee and 
asked us to close all the streets, including Fourteenth Street, 
and the communication was signed by the Secretary of War. 

It is true that the Secretary of War has written a letter 
indorsing the proposition of opening the street known as 
Fourteenth Street through these grounds at the present time. 
I do not know what influenced the Secretary of War to change 
his mind, I do know that there has been a lobby here. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does not the gentleman think the 
Secretary of War has come to realize the truth of the con- 
ditions at the Walter Reed Hospital? I will say that until I 
spent a month there I was against it, but when I saw the 
needs of the proposed extension I became in favor of it. I 
changed my mind. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not know what the gentleman 
thinks, but if he thinks that this is a good thing for men- 
tal patients, to have a street car running alongside the hos- 
pital, he has no comprehension of the needs of mental pa- 
tients. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield again 
for me to explain that this proposed line is to run through 
the administration part and not through the part occupied 
by mental patients. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, the gentleman was there for a 
few days, but he does not know anything about it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I was not there as a mental pa- 
tient. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think the gentleman ought to have 
been; he ought to be sent back. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I want to say that this proposed 
extension goes entirely through the administration portion 
of the hospital grounds, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If the gentleman will sit down n min- 
ute, I want to say that the gentleman did not examine the 
Walter Reed grounds and does not seem to know. Now, here 
on this plan you will see Fourteenth Street, and here is the 
psychopathic hospital over here for mental patients. That is 
where the gentleman ought to have been. [Laughter.] 

But, all joking aside, is it not absurd? Did you ever hear 
anything like it? Did any of you ever hear of running a street- 
ear system through hospital grounds? Go into any city where 
there is a hospital and you will see signs saying that this is 
a zone of quiet. They get them as far away as they can from 
the street-car system. Here is a proposition to permit the street- 
car system to run through the Walter Reed Hospital grounds, 
and here on this chart you will see the psychopathic hospital 
with hundreds of patients in it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not a fact that it is only about three 
or four blocks away from Sixteenth Street? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Two blocks from Fourteenth to Six- 
teenth Street. You have only 100 acres there, and just the min- 
ute you permit that street to go through you take off over 30 
acres of the most valuable part of the grounds, and you will 
practically ruin the entire hospital grounds that you have al- 
ready spent millions of dollars upon and are going to spend 
millions of dollars more. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, Certainly, 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. If you permit this street-car sys- 
tem to run through there, how long will it be before they will 
be appealing to Congress to move the hospital grounds? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, That is what the real-estate men ex- 
pect to do just as soon as they get this divided up. They have 
already picked out the ground and they are going to ask Con- 
gress to buy other grounds. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Les. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Have the real-estate men other plans avail- 
able for hospital sites? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes; I think they have them all picked 
out now. 

Now, if you look at this map vou will see Thirteenth Street; 
here is Fourteenth Street, and Fourteenth Street up to the 
present time is opened up to this point. We have bought the 


additional ground recently and have asked to close all these 
streets. They were all being closed, including Fourteenth 
Street, up to this point, so as to make one compact hospital 
ground. s 

Mr. THATCHER. Is there any street car now running 
through the hospital grounds? . 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No; and you do not want them. You 
do not want a street-car line in the grounds at all. They do 
go right by the grounds. I want to say that at the time Gen- 
eral Ireland was before our committee, General Glennan, the 
commandant at the hospital, was before our committee, and 
some others, and we investigated this very thoroughly. I went 
out there five or six times. I took some of the best experts 
on hospitals in this country and asked them to investigate and 
let me know what they thought of it, and not one person that 
I asked an opinion of indorsed it. They all said that it was 
absurd to propose any such thing as to divide these hospital 
grounds. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the Surgeon General of 
the Army approve this bill? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The Surgeon General as far as I 
knew does not approve of it at the present time, but the 
gentleman from Texus knows that it is somewhat embarrass- 
ing for an officer of the Army to contradict or to differ from 
those higher up, and I presume he would decline to do so at 
this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In such a case would not the 
Secretary of War be more apt to defer to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral than the Surgeon General would be afraid to express 
his opinion to the Secretary of War? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If he had he would not have recom- 
mended putting this through, because the Surgeon General 
in the hearings on June 2, 1921, very explicitly went on 
record as opposed to the proposition. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HULL of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of. Washington. The hospital authorities 
having passed on this unfavorably, the gentleman does not 
have the idea that Congress is going to overrule the judg- 
ment of those men and put the street-car line through these 
hospital grounds. 

Mr. HULL of Towa. I have some confidence in Congress 
and I hope it will defeat the proposition here emphatically 
so that we will never hear of it again. It should not have 
been brought in here at this time. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, I think they will, 

Mr. KING. If the gentleman will yield for an inquiry, is 
it not the fact that there is a double line of street cars 
running the entire length of the hospital grounds on Georgia 
Avenue? 

Mr. HULL of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that during the war that leads 
up to the present time nearly all the activities of the hospital 
have taken place along that street-car line? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It does now. 

Mr. KING, Does the gentleman know what the hospital 
authorities think of the sound of the street cars, what effect 
it has upon psychopathie patients? 

Mr, HULL of Iowa, Whenever they place a hospital they 
place it away from sound. They do not put a hospital right 
up against a street-car line and they never did. They get the 
hospital just as far away from the street as it is possible. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. When I went up for observation 
they put me right up to the street cars on Georgia Avenue. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is to deaden the sound. 
[Laughter.] = 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, I want to read you what General 
Ireland said in the hearings on June 2, 1921. 


The people who. want this railroad put through the reservation, 
of course, have an interest in securing transportation north of the 
reservation. 


Now, you see at that time they wanted transportation north 
of the reservation, That is what they, want to-day, and that is 
the only reason this bill comes in here, that the street-car com- 
pany wants a short cut and does not want to go to the expense 
of building the street-car line around by the Walter Reed 
Hospital grounds, Now, I have no objection to the building 
up of Washington, but I do not think it is necessary when 
you do that to destroy heantiful hospital grounds such as 
you have at Walter Reed. I think it is a mistake, and 1 
hope that this Congress will not go on record as favoring 
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any such absurd proposition. I yield back the remainder of 
my time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields back four minutes. 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time we are to yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. McKenzie] may be controlled by him. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent that the time yielded to the gentleman from 
Thlinois—— 

Mr. BLANTON. That the time to be yielded to him by me 
and the gentleman from Maryland be controlled by him. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent that the time yielded by himself and the gen- 
tlemun from Maryland to the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
McKenziz} may be controlled by the gentleman from Illinois. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Reserving the right to object, how much 
time is that? 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Twenty-five minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It does not extend the two hours? 

Mr. BLANTON, No; it does not extend it at all. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause]. 
The Chair hears none. 2 

Mr. BLANTON, I yield the gentleman from Ilinois 10 
minutes. 

Mr. ZIHLMXN. I yield the gentleman 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for 25 minutes. 8 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall not consume very much time in this discussion. 
It is a matter that is so simple to my mind that I feel it is 
really in a sense a waste of time to take two hours in discussing 
it. If there were really any necessity for this legislation, or if 
it were to be legislation that would be of assistance for all the 
people concerned, I might be willing to sacrifice my views to 
some extent, so far as the patients in the hospital are concerned. 
But, gentlemen, there is no real necessity for this legislation, 
aud in my judgment a much better solution of this can be had 
than is provided in this bill. You understand, of course, that 
Sixteenth Street bounds the Walter Reed Hospital grounds on 
the west side. Across Sixteenth Street is Rock Creek Park and 
the Zoo. Now, over here, some distance south of the hospital 
grounds, there is a ravine, and up here [indicating on map] 
there is another depression under Sixteenth Street. Now, the 
solution that ought to be made of this problem is for the 
street-car line to come up Fourteenth Street to a point near 
the south boundary of the hospital grounds, come across, go 
under Sixteenth Street, build a station in the park for un- 
loading people who want to visit the park, thence paralleling 
Sixteenth Street to the ravine or depression under Sixteenth 
Street, thence passing under Sixteenth Street, going up Alaska 
Avenue to Fourteenth Street and out, and in that way they will 
accommodate the people who wish to visit the park by landing 
them in the park. You know, if you have been out along Six- 
teenth Street, that a man takes his life in his hand when he 
wishes to cross. People who wish to go and visit the park 
and land on the opposite side have to cross Sixteenth Street. 
The plan I suggested would land them right in the park and 
would take care of those who wished to visit the hospital 
grounds, The only objection I think, perhaps, is the expense. 
The engineers who testified in the hearing which was held in 
1921 estimated that the plan would cost perhaps $280,000. 

The plan to cut a depression through Walter Reed Hospital 
grounds will cost possibly $200,000. Another plan that was sug- 
gested this morning was simply to come around through Walter 
Reed Hospital grounds, which would destroy the park effect 
of the ground, ant that ought not to be done. Now, gentlemen, 
there were some statements made here this morning that the 
Secretary of War and that the Surgeon General of the United 
States Army have changed their minds with regard to this sub- 
ject. It may be the Secretary of War has changed his mind, 
but I can understand how Army officers change their minds, 
My 12 years’ experience on the Committee on Military Affairs 
has taught me that Army officers have one opinion in their 
hearts and another one which they often express publicly when 
they come before committees, and that is to express what is 
supposed to be the wishes of the War Department, which is no 
refiection on an officer. No man can sit on this floor to-day and 
convince me that General Ireland, that splendid Surgeon Gen- 
eral of our Army, favors this outrage. Not for one minute. It 
may be that they have silenced his tongue. It may be that he 
is not out making speeches against this thing. But in his heart 
I am sure that he feels just as he did when he appeared before 
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our committee on June 2, 1921. And I want to read to you 
what he said then. I asked him this question: 


Do you contend that the noise from street cars, such as we are having 
now from cars golng up and down the street here—and I will say that 
that noise is such that as you are speaking at that end of the table 
those of us who happen to be in this corner of the room can not hear 
what you are saying—do you contend that that sort of noise has a 
detrimental effect upon the patients in the hospital, especially if they 
happen to be nervous patients? 

General IRBLAND. Yes, sir; most decidedly. 

Mr. McKenzie. That would be, at least, one reason why we should 
not permit the opening of this street to accommodate those gentlemen 
who, as Mr. MILLER has intimated, are interested in simply making a 
little more money out of some land which they have probably bought 
for speculative purposes? 

Mr. Mita. That was my suspicion. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Yes; a suspicion, but it seems to have been a well- 
grounded suspicion. Why should these unfortunates who are compelled 
to remain out there for treatment be subjected to that sort of nuisance, 
when, as a matter of fact, the same object could be attained by going 
around the reservation? Those sick boys should have quiet and should 
be permitted to wander around through the reservation and sit under 
the shade of the trees withont incurring the danger of being killed. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McKENZIE. Wait until I give you his answer. 

I read: 


General IRELAND. You have stated the situation exactly. There are 
three outstanding reasons why the railroad should not go through this 
reservation: First, we must have n zone of quiet if we are to give the 
best treatment to sick people, and that is particularly true in the case 
of the nervous and mental cases. Then there is the danger of running 
street cars through the reservation, and we want to make part of this 
reservation a park where the patients can go out and spend the day. 
On such a day as this, for instance, patients that can be up and around 
have no business in the wards. They will do much better outside. 


Mr. LAZARO, Mr. Chairman will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not our plain duty to consider the wel- 
fare of these patients instead of the street-railway people? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Absolutely. And I want to say, gentle- 
men, that those were the sentiments of General Ireland in 
June, 1921, when he came before our committee. I know 
General Ireland well enough to know that those are his senti- 
ments to-day, and will continue to be his sentiments If those 
people up here were marooned and had no way of escape, I 
would not object to this measure; but by making a circle 
around there you will fulfill all that the necessities require, 
and that would be that they want to get this land back and 
then sell to the Government another hospital site. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes, 

Mr. KNUTSON. I was out in Walter Reed for two months, 
three years ago, and I may say that half of the boys asked me 
to do what I could against the proposed legislation suggested 
at this time. 

Mr, COLE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Will the gentleman tell us who is back 
of this movement? Is there any public sentiment for it? 
What is it? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Well, the petition at that time purported 
to come from the people living north of the hospital grounds, 
that they wanted transportation. 

But here is something to keep in mind, gentlemen, This 
hospital was established in 1908 by the Congress of the United 
States. We went out there and bought ground. The land 
was a wilderness, a forest. We said it would be a beautiful 
place for a hospital. I agreed with that. We bought some 
land. Then we needed more land. We found if we wanted to 
make a great school out there we must have more land. We 
now have about 100 acres out there. We bought additional 
land, and the purpose of the Government was not only to make 
that a great hospital for the eastern part of our country, just 
as the Letterman Hospital is a great hospital for the western 
part of the country, but to make it a great school and some- 
thing that the Nation can be proud of. And now, gentlemen, 
are we, at the behest of people for pecuniary interest or simply 
for convenience, to lay that all aside, cut down this forest, 
build up mansions out there where they can charge these ex- 
orbitant rates that they impose upon the people of the District, 
and benefit only a few people? 
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I want to appeal to you, gentlemen of the House, who are 
here, that we ought at least to stand here and defend the 
rights of those who can not come here and speak for them- 
selves, and those are the boys who are out there receiving 
treatment. [Applause.] 

If we do that, Fourteenth Street will never be opened 
through this ground, but which will ever be preserved for the 
invalids and the injured of our Army in the future as well as 
at present. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for one more question? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of lowa. What is the feeling on the part of the 
patients in the hospital on this proposition? ; 

Mr. McKENZIE. Of course, I can not answer that question. 
But if you dig a trench through there, you can imagine what 
it would be. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It would cut the grounds in two. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. When the boys become convalescent, 
want to walk through these grounds, what would it be with a 
big cut dividing it? For God's sake let us have one place in 
Washington where a sick soldier can sit down under a tree 
and hear the birds sing witheut its being brought to our at- 
tention that somebody is trying to make money out of it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike ont the enacting clause. However, I understand the 
motion must wait until the end of general debate. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr, ITLL]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I dislike very much to disagree with the dis- 
tinguished acting chairman of my own committee, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and I dislike also to disagree with 
my colleague on the Committee on Military Affairs, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. I might say that he got me in 
the wrong part of the hospital in his remarks; but I want to 
say to this committee—and the only reason I rise is to say 
this—that before I had actual personal experience of condi- 
tions at Walter Reed Hospital I was just as strongly against 
this bill as the acting chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs or the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt]. 

I voted against it when it was before the Military Affairs 
Committee, but after I had seen the conditions in Walter 
Reed Hospital in reference to transportation and in reference 
to the location of this proposed street I changed my mind, and 
I feel strongly that this street should be cut through. 

It is net necessary for me te say that I haye no pecuniary in- 
terest in it, I own no real estate and I am affiliated with no- 
body who owns real estate. I am looking at this matter at 
the present time frem the point of view of the inmates of the 
Walter Reed Hospital. 

The situation is this: To the right of this blue print you 
see Sixteenth Street with no car lines, and there ought not to 
be any car lines there; to the left you see Georgia Avenue, 
which has car lines. Fourteenth Street, at the present time, 
runs from the northern to the southern limit of the Walter Reed 
Hospital Reservation. You are not now asked to consider 
anything except less than one-half of the indicated length of 
Fourteenth Street, because the existing law and the existing 
physical conditions already have opened Fourteenth Street 
more than half of its length. Fourteenth Street is now open 
from the X mark to the top of the map. The only part you 
are concerned with is the Fourteenth Street right from that 
„X mark to the bottom of the map. 

Now, what is the situation in the Walter Reed Hospital? I 
heard this talk about the sick soldiers before I saw Walter 
Reed Hospital. I am just as much for diverting the minds of 
sick soldiers with birds, trees, and other things, as is the chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee, who so feelingly spoke 
about those things. But I spent one month out there in a 
snow storm and I saw those men trying to get to town. ‘There 
was no way to get to town; there is no decent tion 
and there is ne adequate transportation fer the people in that 
reservation from the reservation to the city. 

Now, what is the situation about disturhing the peace and 
quiet of the soldiers in the Walter Reed Hospital? Here is 
your administration building toward the left of the map, 
toward Georgia Avenue [indicating on map}. You have your 


street cars on Georgia Avenue. When I was at the Walter 
Reed Hospital I lived in this shack right here [indicating]. 
Now, that shack is comparatively near Georgia Avenue, and 
we could not hear the street cars and they did not disturb 
us. In that same shack were men who were about to die 
and two or three men died while I was there. 


Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman tell us, for Informa- 
tion, in the size of the ordinary block here, how far it is 
from the east side of that brick administration building over 
to Georgia Avenue, approximately? 

e HILL of Maryland. I should say perhaps one or two 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, may I have one 
minute more? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman an 
additional minute. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for one additional minute. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. New, gentleman, the situation is 
this: Over here toward the right of the map you have not 
got the sick soldiers anywhere. Over toward the right of 
the map you have nothing except the administration building 
and you have no sick soldiers anywhere. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that Thirteenth Street 
would run right through that administration building? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Thirteenth Street would abso- 
lutely ruin the whole place, and would run directly through 
it. So, gentlemen, I ask that you pass this bill in the interest 
of furnishing transportation to the men who have got to liv 
there and do business in that hospital. * 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has again expired. 

Mr. McKENZIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Summers]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington is 
recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. SUMMERS ‘of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, you have heard abont this Fourteenth Street extension 
for a couple of years. It seems to me it is very largely a ques- 
tion of whether we are going to put real estate first or sick 
ex-service men first in our consideration. Now, that is really 
the problem that we are confronting at this time. I am for 
the ex-service men. Everybody who has traveled out to“Walter 
Reed knows there is a street-car line coming right along by 
the corner of the hospital grounds, and busses are operating 
over on the other side. Except as a real-estate proposition I 
see no reason why the grounds shonld be marred by the con- 
struction of a street-car line through the midst of them. I see 
no reason why disabled men, who are there trying to regain 
their health, should be annoyed by the constant clatter of 
street cars. Everybody knows there is a quiet zone marked as 
you approach every hospital. Why should we deliberately 
arrange for the construction of a noisy street-car line right 
through the most important ex-service men's hospital in this 
part of the United States? 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Would not the propesed Fourteenth Street 
line run right alongside of the neuropsychiatric part of the 
hospital, where the men need the most quiet? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I understand it would do 
so. It would not only annoy these patients constantly and 
harass their nerves but it would be a constant menace fo many 
ef those fellows who are crippled, some of the mentally and 
others physically, who would have to be crossing the tracks. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As I have, understood this 
matter—although I confess I have not given great study to it— 
it is to be a tunnel proposition? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. A tunnel would not be ob- 
jectionable. My understanding is that part of it is to be 
bridged over but no tunnel constructed. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It will be an open cut. The gentleman is 
a doctor, and I will ask the gentleman whether in his opinion 
the putting of Fourteenth Street through there and allowing 
street cars to operate would not retard the recovery of the 
patients because ef the noise from the street cars? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Undoubtedly noise must re- 
tard the recovery of hospital patients or you would not -uni- 
versally see a quiet-zone sign posted as you approach every 
hospital. Í 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for two additional minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is a physician himself? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, And the gentleman gives it as his medical 
opinion that running this street-car line through Fourteenth 
Street, which would bring it within one block of the main ad- 
ministration building and along certain wards, would be detri- 
mental to the patients in that hospital? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is wholly because I be- 
lieve it would be detrimental to the patients that I asked for 
two or three minutes time in which to oppose this proposal. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, a question on another point. Where 
there are patients using these grounds—conyalescent patients— 
walking around the grounds, some of them affected mentally, 
would or would not carrying this double-track street-car line 
through Fourteenth Street within a block of the administration 
building and along these wards be dangerous to such patients? 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. I have just stated that, in 
my opinion, it would be not only a menace to their health 
but dangerous to their lives. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Wonld it be any more dangerous than 
the acer line along Georgia Avenue? 

SUMMERS of Washington. Georgia Avenue is outside 
of ise hospital grounds. 

185 BLANTON. And Georgia Avenue is policed by military 
police. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. There are street cars on Georgia Avenue 
now. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; and it is policed. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And this would be adding 
an additional hazard. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]! 

Mr, LINTHICUM, Mr. Chairman, from what has been said 
one would believe that this street was immediately adjacent to 
where the patients are. The truth of it is this street is from 
one block to a block and a half from where the hospital wards 
are to be located. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Let me start first. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I want to say the hospital wards above 
there are right on Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman is in error, Here is a 
plat of the intended layout. Over here to the east are the 
wards of the hospital, a block away from this street. Here is 
a school between the wards and Fourteenth Street and student 
officers’ quarters. On the west side of the street are the faculty 
officers, the library, and the museum. Therefore the patients 
in this hospital are from one block to a block and a half away 
from the proposed street, and there are no patients on the west 
side, but there is a library and a museum and one other 
building. 

Remember also that this property on the west side of Four- 
teenth Street was not a part of the original hospital grounds. 
It has been subsequently purchased for other buildings—for the 
museum, for the library, and the faculty officers. Therefore the 
patients really have nothing to do with going over there, unless 
they want to go over to visit the library, the museum, or the 
faculty quarters. So that absolutely the entire hospital 
grounds are within the old purchase and not on the west side 
of Fourteenth Street, the subsequent purchase. 

Remember another thing, this street is to be depressed. It 
is to be below grade. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHIOUM, No; I decline to yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is that in the bill? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; not in the bill, but guaranteed, and 
I should welcome such an amendment. This street is to be 
depressed. There are to be bridges across this street carrying 
those who want to visit the library, the museum, or the faculty 
quarters. 

There was a publie hearing on this matter. The hospital 
authorities voiced strenuous profest against the plan, and as a 
result, the Highway Commission, consisting of the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army, held a public hearing in the 
board room of the District Building on June 23, 1921, and sub- 
sequent after this full hearing the commission recommended 
the opening of*Fourteenth Street through the reservation. It is 
absolutely indorsed not alone by the commissioners but also 
by the War Department, and the War Department will have 
charge of this hospital, which is an Army hospital. 


Can anybody imagine that the Secretary of War would want 
to do something injurious to the patients of that hospital? 

Gentlemen, there is another point you want to remember. 
Sixteenth Street and Fourteenth Street and Georgia Avenue 
are the only north and south streets possible between the east 
Side of Rock Creek Park and the west side of Soldiers’ Home, 
which means that they are the only north and south streets 
between Connecticut Avenue leading to Chevy Chase and Rhode 
Island Avenue leading to Hyattsville. Anyone who lives in the 
northwestern section of the city and comes down Sixteenth 
Street in the morning can realize that there must be additional 
accommodations for north and south traffic in the District of 
Columbia. Only this morning when I came down, the auto- 
mobiles were lined up on Sixteenth Street waiting for the 
traffic officer to let them cross U Street for two blocks, and they 
were solid. I got through there in a space of about 18 inches 
between an automobile and about 2 feet between another line 
of automobiles. So that it is a matter of necessity that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if she proposes to grow, must have additional 
accommodations for north and south traffic. 

You have been talking here about high rents. You passed 
through this House the other day a bill extending the rent law, 
and yet if you do not give this additional traffic accommodation 
you can not build up that section of the territory to the satis- 
faction of home owners and residents of the District of Colum- 
bia and the building of homes in this section. I feel, with an 
automobile owned by almost everybody, with thousands of them 
on every hand, we must give additional traffic accommodations, 
and we must open up additienal territory if the District of 
Columbia intends to grow, and grow she will. If she can not 
grow in this beautiful section out that way, she must grow in 
some other section, and I contend we ought to give these ac- 
commodations when by all who have studied this question, by 
the War Department, by the Distriet of Columbia, by the citi- 
zens’ associations, and by absolutely everybody who has studied 
the question, the opening of Fourteenth Street has been recom- 
mended, and not one veteran has opposed its opening. 

Now, gentlemen, another thing: Do you not imagine that the 
patients themselves want additional transportation into Washi- 
ington? It is a matter of impossibility for them to get on 
a Sixteenth Street bus in the morning, they are so congested. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It is not only for the soldiers them- 
selves, but for their wives, mothers, and families in Wash- 
ington, who can not get to the Walter Reed Hospital easily, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I was coming to that point. As I say, 
you can not get on a Sixteenth Street bus coming to the city 
in the morning, and in the evening going out they are so con- 
gested that it is difficult. You can not get on a Georgia Ave- 
nut street car unless you hang by the strap or stand on the 
platform. It is not a question of giving the people generally 
transportation, but it is a question of giving the patients a 
chance to come into the city of Washington and go out. The 
friends of all the patients there do not own automobiles. What 
they want is an opportunity to go out and visit the patients 
in the hospital. They need transportation on Fourteenth Street 
to go and visit the patients just as much as the general public 
need transportation on Fourteenth Street to go beyond the 
hospital. 

In conelusion, I want to say that you must bear in mind 
that all of the citizens’ associations, the Secretary of War, and 
the people who have given the question deep study have been 
convinced that this street ought to be opened. 

There is another thing we ought not to forget, and that is 
that while we are opening Fourteenth Street we are closing 
other streets; we are closing these other streets, which will 
give the hospital a solid block east of Fourteenth and up to 
Georgia Avenue, where all the patients are contained, and 
where all the administration buildings are contained, and 
where all the adjunct buildings except three are contained in 
that great body of ground. We close these other streets and 
give them a solid section for the hospital. 

On the newly acquired property we give accommodation for 
the library, for the museum, for the faculty officers, I do not 
believe that the street is going to interfere one particle with 
any patients. I believe it is going to be a great accommodation 
to them, a great accommodation to their friends and rela- 
tives, I want to say to you that in the treatment of a patient 
one of the best doctors in the world is a visit from a dear 
friend who comes out to the hospital to see him. [Applause.] 
Medicines do a lot, medicines accomplish a great deal; but I 
tell you what the patients want in all diseases is a visit from 
their friends, and we should make it possible for their friends 
to visit them whenever and wherever they can. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Can not all of their friends yisit ` 
them now; are they precluded? 
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Mr. LINTHICUM: If the gentleman will give me a minute, 
I will'answer his question. 

Mr. BLANTON, All my time is promised. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Well; the question answers itself. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mussachusetts [Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts- Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 
to find myself in disagreement with some of my friends from 
Maryland, to whom this project evidently means a great’ deal. 
I am actuated, however, in opposing this bill by a sense of 
duty whieh, I believe, is: predicated on a rather exceptional 
knowledge of the situation. I do not wish to arrogate to- 
myself a more intimate knowledge concerning Walter Reed 
Hospital conditions than other Members of the House, but 
many Members of the House: know that for years I visited’ 
almost daily that institution, In all of my experience and 
acquaintance with the conditions there, in all of my conversa- 
tions with men at the hospital, I have never found an officer 
or a patient who did not insist that it was almost criminal to 
open Fourteenth Street through the hospital grounds: They 
may be wrong, they may be misled: or misguided; but the officer 
personnel of tliat hospital, the afflicted soldiers aud other 
patients who are there, as far as my personal contact has 
gone, have been invariably opposed’ to this project. 

New, gentlemen, it is said by various Members in discussing 
the bill that Fourteenth Street, when extended, will go: through 
the hospital gronnds on a grade lower than the general level 
of the: hospital. There is not à word requiring that in the bill. 
All that is said in the bill is that the grade of the street 
through the hospital grounds shall be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of War. 
present Seeretary of War may do or what some future Sec- 
retary of War might do. Just as the present Secretary of War, 
in spite of the advice of his own Surgeon General, was actuated) 
to support this bill in its present form, so the present or 
future Secretary of War may later say, I think it is per- 
fectly proper to have this great boulevard teeming with street 
cars and automobiles traverse the hospital grounds on the gen- 
eral hospital level.“ 

I suspect—and I hope I do no one an injustice—I suspect’ 
this language is drawn’ as it is in the bill on the very theory 
that later it may be possible to arrange to have that street 
put through on the same general level with the hospital 
grounds If it was the intent of the people who advocate the: 
bill to have the street depressed, why did not they say se? 
Nothing in the world could be easier than to set it forth in 
unmistakable language in the bill itself. 

Here is a map which has been produced by the proponents 
of the bill. I want you to note the width of the hospital 
reservation between Sixteenth Street and Georgia Avenue. 
It is about the width of my thumb nail, about three-quarters 
of an inch wide. The maximum width of this hospital 
reservation from east to west is only a few hundred yards, 
J want you to contrast, if you will, the disparity between 
that thumb-nail width of the hospital and the great expanse 
to the east and west where other traffie arteries may be 
located. 

Why in the world is it necessary to bisect that little space 
with all this region east and west of the hospital grounds 
available for the pushing through of highways for commerce, 
street cars, and motoring? I do not want to impair or im- 
pede the development. of the important section to the north. 
We want to have a prosperous. and growing community in 
the State of Maryland just beyond the District line. But I 
ask any man. why in all conscience we must take this poor 
narrow line, a few hundred yards wide, out of all the pos- 
sible opportunities ‘and proceed to drive a great boulevard 
through at that one point. IS there any reason that appeals 
to the sense and judgment—to say nothing of the philan- 
trophy and fair dealing—of Members of the House in that 
proposition? It is said that there is a plan that will put 
these hospital buildings as such on one side of Fourteenth 
Street extended, and certain other buildings, a part of the 
same general scheme, on the other side of Fourteenth Street 
extended. Who knows, gentlemen—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May I have one addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. BLANTON, I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But who knows whether 
tlie present scheme is destined to be a permanent. one, whether 
it is going to be one from which, we should never deviate? 
Here we have a single hospital and reservation established hy 
Congress, maintained by Congress, and I think. worthy of the 
protection of Congress. Gentlemen, there can be no reason for 
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à step like this. The Surgeon General of the Army is-on record 
‘against it. The commanding officer of the Walter Reed Hos- 
‘pital’ has been on record against it in the past. It is true 
Army officials can not be so vocal now, because the Secretary 
of War has taken an adverse position. The Secretary of War 
took that position on the advice of an Army engineer. The 
Army engineer likes to have a straight line instead of a curved 
line. The alternative would have involved a curved line: Tlie 
Army engineer opposed’ it, and the Secretary of War indorsed 
the Army engineer. But is it not our duty to say we had 
rather protect the welfare and well-being of those men always, 
even at the expense ofa slight curvature of the backbone of 
Fourteenth Street? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRET? of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought 
to have a.quorum here to consider an important measure like 
this, and I make the point of order there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting:] Three hundred and two Members are 
present, a quorum, 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. MrxnI. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr:-Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, when I was a member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs substantially this same bill was brought be- 
fore that committee. A unanimous action was-taken against it; 
then when. these proponents of the bill found that it could not 
possibly get through the Committee on Military Affairs tliat 
had charge of War Department property a switelr was made 
and the same subject matter was reported on a subsequent bill 
throngh the Committee on the District of Columbia. That is 
the parliamentary situation. Now, the Walter Reed Hospital 
was established in 1908 for the purpose of making it a great ` 
American Army hospital. Forty-two acres of land were owned 
at that time, and subsequently this: development was continued 
until something upward of 100 acres: have been acquired, 
that extended fairly on the north to the Maryland line. I am 
exceedingly sorry to disagree with my friend from Maryland 
[Mr Zureman] on the merits of this proposition. Street cars 
can reach this territory by running up Georgia Avenue turn- 
ing this way [illustrating] and turning to the west north 
of the hospital grounds and ther on north. You can reach it 
this way by going around, as was suggested by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Datrinare]. Tou can reach it this 
way out Georgia Avenue where there is a car line now turning 
the corner reaching this: district in here that they want to 
reach now from Pourteenth Street. It does seem to me by 
extending the street-ear line and the street and bisecting 
Walter Reed Hospital grounds: yow destroy practically all of 
this territory in here. An open cut’ is what is being devised 
not only for a double-track: street-car line; but for vehicles as 
well, making it absolutely impossible to cross this thing except 
by appreaches on bridges or whatever method the Government 
will find to be necessary to install And by the way the Gov- 
ernment is to pay for all this, too. Walter Reed Hospital was 
established for a great medical school ultimately, and it was 
thought only to take the lund in the vicinity adapted to that 
purpose when the Congress bought it. Why you might as well 
ask to extend streets: through the Capitol grounds or through 
the Soldiers’ Home, or through Arlington Cemetery, or any 
other place that Congress has set apart with a sort of sanctity 
to it. Persons since 1908, living on this tract of land out there, 
thought that Fourteenth Street was’ barred, and any man who 
bought his land since thet time had full knowledge that 
Fourteenth Street was not to extend through. Now, the real 
estate boomers have gone out in that country and bought the 
land and are trying to force this thing through: That was 
demonstrated’ when it came before the Committee on Military 
Affairs: Everyone coming before the Committee on Military 
Affairs on this proposition was opposed to it. Géenerul Ireland, 
as has been said over and over again, opposed the extension 
of this street. Now, General Ireland has been mellowed; I dare 
say, through the action of his superior officers and says it is 
up to the Congress, but T for one will never vote to cut Walter 
Reed Hospital in two and ruin it for the purpose that Con- 
gress had in view when it bought that site. [Applamse.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed, the chair, a. message from the Senate; by Mr. Craven, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments, the bill (H. R. 8350) making appropriations: for 
the Departments. of State and Justice and for the judiciary, 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, in 
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which the coneurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested, 
EXTENSION OF STREETS NEAR WALTER BREED GENERAL HOSPITAL 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garrerr]. [{Applanuse.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I would gladly aid in the development of all of 
that part of the country out in Maryland north of Walter 
Reed Hospital, and also the District of Columbia, and would 
willingly help those people out in most any way that I could 
without disturbing the quiet of Waiter Reed Hospital. 

I am always glad to see development going on, and I am 
glad to see all those new homes being built out there. If there 
was any necessity even for the advancement of the building of 
these homes or for the opening up of this street I might con- 
tent myself with remaining silent and letting this bill pass. 
But it is net necessary. Ne Member of Congress who has been 
north on Sixteenth Street and north on Fourteenth Street and 
Colorado Avenue but is familiar with this situation. He knows 
that it is not necessary, and the most that can be said of the 
proposition is that it is very desirable. I submit it to the 
judgment of this House that if there was no Secretary of War, 
if there was no General Ireland at the head of the Medical 
Corps, if- there was nobody te make a recommendation and 
we were called upon to pass upon this question in the first in- 
stance, how many of us would say that Fourteenth Street 
should be opened and extended through this hospital? Here is 
a territory that has been segregated and set apart for disabled, 
siek, and afflicted soldiers from out of the World War, of 
whom our hospitals are full, of these suffering patriots who 
so unselfishly offered their lives for their country; how many 
of us would say, “ Why, yes; let us run that street-car line 
right through that ground and put a double track on it, and 
in the morning hours, when these patients might want to rest, 
we will send a hundred street cars between 6 o'clock and 8.30 
o'clock through those grounds, in order that the people out 
beyond there might be accommodated with street-car service 
and save them, as has been stated, about a minute and a half 
of time”? Not one of us would agree to it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. How many automobiles? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Oh, you just go out Sixteenth 
Street and if you want to know how many automobiles there 
are, go down to Sixteenth and U Streets and try to cross. It 
is a wonder to me that many pedestrians do not get killed 
at the crossing. There are in this hospital sick men of the 
World War. 

There are men who went out to fight for their country and 
returned wounded, crippled, and disabled. You know this Con- 
gress said, “ We will make you as comfortable as we can. We 
will erect a hospital and furnish you with everything that is 
necessary, and with the best hospital skill we can get in the 
Army, and we will give you a quiet place where you ean re- 
cuperate and get well,” and now does the same Congress, at 
the behest of real-estate deyelopment, propose to disturb those 
men and to permit the rattle of cars through there by the thou- 
sands and thousands every day, and by our action split Walter 
Reed Hospital grounds wide open with a double-track street- 
ear system and permit automobiles and every kind of vehieles 
to thunder along those streets? To my mind it is unthinkable. 
The first time it was brought before the Committee on Military 
Affairs a map was laid down before us and General Ireland 
sat at the head of the table and pointed out the direful results 
that he believed would come to these patients if this street 
was opened up- through this hospital. I made np my mind then 
and I said, “ No; run this street somewhere else.“ It has been 
demonstrated over and over again that they can go from the 
southern boundary of the Walter Reed reservation on Four- 
teenth Street, west to Sixteenth Street, and cross under Six- 
teenth Street and proceed along the west side of Sixteenth 
Street to Alaska Avenue, and out Alaska Avenue north, and 
give the people in that section of the city and Maryland the 
same service that would be given if Fourteenth Street should 
be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. This bill does one important thing 
that the House ought not to overlook. It seeks to close a num- 


ber of streets that ought to be closed. If you just strike out 
Fourteenth Street you will close them all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I would close them all, Four- 
teenth Street as well as the others. As the others are already 
physically closed, all we have to do is to amend this bill and 
close up Fourteenth Street and end this controversy once 
for all, and let them understand they must proceed in some 
other manner. 

5 CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yleld? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Yes, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the proponents of this bill want 
the bill if you strike out Fourteenth Street? 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Texas. I do not think so. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I was going to suggest to strike out 
the enacting clause to show them just what we mean. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. If you strike out the enacting 
clause they will come back at another Congress. If you 
close up Fourteenth Street now it will remain closed until 
the Congress of the United States gets ready to move the 
hospital somewhere else. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
gentleman. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is exactly what the War De- 
partment asked our committee to do. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas, Yes; in the first instance they 
asked that Fourteenth Street be closed up. Our committee 
was favorable to that, and I think it is favorable to it now, 
and I think the Congress would be favorable to it, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. If Fourteenth Street were opened, either 
the ground west could not be used for the badly crippled or 
else it would have to be crossed overhead? 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Texas. The gentleman is exactly right. 
There would be no safe way to cross Fourteenth Street, no 
matter whether depressed or on the level. If you have got 
street cars running through that ground the whole length of 
it, and automobiles, and everything else, no patient on earth 
would want to go to Walter Reed Hospital if he knew that such 
conditions existed. 

ete CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague 
yie 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is there a street-car line on 
Georgia Avenue at the entrance? ` 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas, Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And they could increase the 
street-car service on that line, could they not? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. There is no question about that. 
There is no reason for opening Fourteenth Street, but for the 
fact of all that territory out there is to be built up and de- 
veloped, which would be done easier by going through Walter 
Reed than by going around it. 

I have no objection to the building up of that beautiful section 
of the city, but I say let them go around the sick men when 
they go home instead of going through this hospital ground 
set apart for them. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to be the only 
member of the committee to speak against this bill, and I 
also hesitate to speak against it when all the newspapers of 
Washington are for it and when all of the citizens’ associations 
of Washington are for it, because I know that when they make 
up their minds to pass a bill we can hardly stop it. I know 
how unpopular it will make yon to vote aguinst their bill, and 
I know what it means to be unpopular with the Washington 
newspapers. [Laughter.] They sting you every time they get 
a chance; they bark at you continually; they demean you and 
try to belittle you all the time. That is what you get and the 
penalty you pay if you oppose them, but notwithstanding their 
continual unwarranted attacks, I oppose them whenever 1 
think it is necessary and take my medicine like a man. But 
I am recompensed some after all In my mail this morning 
I got a letter from a splendid gentleman in Pennsylvania and 
one from Maryland: They both said practically the same 
thing. They said, “Branton, do not let those Washington 
papers stop you from doing your work. Go on and do it, for 
every time they attack you they make you stronger with the 
people all over the country.” So you, colleagues, should not be 
afraid to follow my policy. When it is necessary to oppose 
these Washington newspapers, oppose them, 


Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
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Now, let me show you the mandate that the Washington 
Times gave all of us last Saturday with reference to this bill. 
Here are excerpts from what the Washington Times, in its 
editorial last Saturday, said to us Members of Congress: 


The extension of this important District thoroughfare has the in- 
dorsement of Secretary Weeks, all high officials of the War Depart- 
ment and Army, and of all citizens’ associations in that section of the 
District. In a letter to Congressman Sruanr F. Resp, chairman of 
the House District Committee, Commissioner Rudolph, chairman of the 
board of District Commissioners, states that “There is no District 
legislation now pending that is of more yital importance to the de- 
velopment of the northern part of the District than this bill” and 
also to the adjacent communities in the State of Maryland which are 
being developed so rapidly. 

The permanent highway plan recognized Fourteenth Street as the 
rapid transit or streetcar line adjacent to Sixteenth Street and 
diverted Fourteenth Street west one square to the line of Fifteenth 
Street at a point one square north of the present Fourteenth Street 
car barn, so that the car line on Fourteenth Street would furnish the 
general public of Washington with street-car transportation to the 
upper half of Rock Creek Park. 

During the ensuing 10 years the 1% miles has been completely built 
up with moderate-priced brick houses of a good type and small apart- 
ments, This development has extended to Fifteenth Street on the 
west and as far east as Georgia Avenue. The improvement of this 
section has furnished homes to more families during a 12-year build- 
ing period than has the development of any other section of the city 
during an equal period. 

Thus, this distinguished editor of the Washington Times 
has uppermost in his mind the development of the northern 
part of the District and the adjacent communities in Mary- 
land. 

Is it a question of the best interests of the Walter Reed 
Hospital boys or a question of the development of the northern 
part of the District and of Maryland? I do not blame our 
colleagues from Maryland for wanting this bill to pass. I 
do not blame them at all. It is natural. It is natural that 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hur should be for it 
because the Times says it is to develop a part of Maryland, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am not interested in that see- 
tion because it is a wet or a dry section. As a matter of 
fact, it is a dry section. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the dry section is extending northward, 
and a little later on the gentleman will find it will get drier 
and drier in and around even the city of Baltimore. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I want to say to the gentleman 
that this part has been getting wetter and wetter. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is after all mainly a 
question of recognition. You can have two bills of equal 
privilege, you know, and the Speaker can recognize the thair- 
man whose bill he deems of the most importance, and the 
one he deems most urgent. It, is a question of recognition 
here for us to decide. Which is most important, protecting 
Walter Reed Hospital, or developing northern Washington? 
I know it is important to the northern part of the District 
to develop it and grant new car service. I do not decry that 
at all The Times editorial and this bill are highly im- 
portant to the building up of the northern part of the District, 
and I know it is important to certain parts of Maryland in 
order to develop them. I do not deny that. The bill is im- 
portant for those purposes, but the question is whether those 
purposes are of more importance than taking care of the poor, 
sick, and crippled men who are in the hospital on their beds 
suffering. They are the ones I have in mind. 

Shall we give their interests recognition first, and take 
eare of them in preference to all of these subdivisions that 
have been put on out here along Alaska Avenue? Shall we 
think more of the able-bodied individuals who are occupying 
those fine new residences along Alaska Avenue in northern 
Washington and southern Maryland, or shall we think first 
of these suffering boys in the various wards of Walter Reed 
Hospital, many of them sometimes suffering torture? I am 
for giving recognition to them and taking care of those boys, 
and for subjecting this entire bill to their interests. 

Here is the administration building [indicating on map]. 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL], who has been a 
patient out there, tells us it is just about a block or two 
from there to the Georgia Avenue car line. That is not far 
for them to go, just a block or two. And he tells you that 
Thirteenth Street, if extended, would split this brick adminis- 
tration building wide open. If that is the case, then the Four- 
teenth Street double street-car line would be only a block 


away to the west of the main administration building, and it 
cuts off all of these wards here [indicating]. It runs along 
all of these wards here [indicating] and the wards close by, 
Our distinguished colleague from Washington, Doctor Sum- 
MERS, gives it as his medical opinion that it will injure 
these boys from a medical standpoint as to their health and 
also be a dangerous menace to them when they are afflicted 
with mental diseases. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 

Mr. BLANTON. Les. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman estimate about 
how many city blocks it is from Fourteenth Street to Georgia 
Avenue? 

Mr. BLANTON. From here [indicating on map]? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is probably three and a half or four 
blocks. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Would not the gentleman think it 
was a little more than that? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Hitt] says it is a block or two from here [indicating the ad- 
ministration building] to Georgia Avenue and this adminis- 
tration building is on Thirteenth Street, which is only a block 
from Fourteenth Street [indicating], the gentleman himself 
would fix it at two and a half or three blocks, but I estimate 
it is about four blocks. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It is a pretty long distance. 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. But let me tell you this: You can 
go around these grounds if you want to with your double- 
track car line. This Georgia Avenue street-car line, as all of 
you know, runs down to Florida Avenue there by the baseball 
park. It connects with every car line in this District at U 
Street and Florida Avenue. It has a street-car connection 
where you can get transfers to almost every car line in the 
city. Let me call your attention to this fact. Why can they 
not extend this Georgia Avenue street-car line in different 
directions out into Maryland and take care of your Maryland 
people in that vicinity, who are sought to be taken care of by 
this bill? À 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman recall that the pro- 
posed extension of Fourteenth Street will pass right through 
that portion of the grounds in which are the buildings now 
housing men suffering from mental diseases? 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no sort of question about that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. From mental diseases? : 

Mr. BLANTON, That is the case. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. HERSEY. I want to know, on account of what you have 
said, if you have ever been there? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I have been there numerous times. 

Mr. HERSEY. I live right by the side of Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, and the proposed Fourteenth Street car line will not 
interfere with the mental patients or any other patients there. 

Mr. BLANTON. It will run right by this ward? 

Mr. HERSEY. That is not a ward. That is where they 
ont them industrial work. There are no sick patients there 
a 


Mr. BLANTON, Does not the gentleman know that these 
wards here [indicating on map] are the wards that are used 
for the disabled officers? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I yield. 2 

Mr. LINERERGER. The gentleman says it is used for that 
purpose now, but this is for all time and we have a wonderful 
location out there and we may want to use those buildings 
some day for an entirely different purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Hersey], because he usually has splendid 
judgment, that I am surprised now at his position. I follow 
him many times, especially on prohibition. “Outside of our col- 
league, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HL], I do not not 
know of another ex-service man or an American Legion man 
who is in favor of this bill, not one. If the members of the 
committee know of any I wish they would give us their names. 
I do not know of one who appeared before the committee and 
asked that this street-car line be put in there. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. HERSEY. Speaking about those buildings that look like 
wards there now, the development of Walter Reed is to be in 
accordance with a special plan, and those buildings will come 
out of there when that development takes place. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BLANTON. 


j 
Well, maybe so, but when that occurs, and 


I do believe that they would not agree to it if they did. I 


they do not any longer have need of the hospital grounds, then | think they ought to be consulted. I think the opinion of Sur- 


it is plenty of time to open Fourteenth Street through those 
grounds with ear lines. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I have not time. Congress will 
still be in session, and there will be bills brought here again 
on the floor, and the Times will give us instructions as to what 
it wants passed, and we will act on their instructions and pass 
another bill some time. We can probably do that then; but I 
want to say this to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] that the gentleman ought not to move to strike out 
the enacting clause of this bill, because the gentleman will do 
injury to the real necessities of Walter Reed Hospital. If he 
has the interests of the Walter Reed Hospital boys mast at 
heart, the gentleman will not move to strike out the enacting 
clause but will do this: On page 2, in line 1, if we will strike 
out the first three words, “except Fourteenth Street,” and if we 
will then strike out all of section 3, we will then close up all 
streets and alleys in the grounds and maintain those hospital 
grounds in the way that Congress intended they should be 
maintained when they were first procured. That is what ought 
to be done with this bill, and there will be such an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE] to 
strike out those three words at the top of page 2, and then 
to strike out all of section 8. That is what I tried to get the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Zrtman] to agree to do this 
morning. If the gentleman will agree to that, he will not find 
many, I believe, who will vote against this bill. That much 
of the bill ought to be passed in order to close up all streets and 
alleys now in these hospital grounds, and I hope no one will 
move to strike ont the enacting clause, but that we will adopt 
the McKenzie amendments to thus perfect the bill and have 
the hospital grounds there maintained permanently for the 
benefit of our injured service men. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes. A 
Mr. MeKENZ IE. Your suggestion is to strike out section 3 
entirely. 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and strike out the first three words 
at the top of page 2. May I say this to the gentleman from 
Illinois? I do not believe there is any man here who has 
studied this bill closer than he has, Does he not believe that 
12 5 reach what ought to be done in connection with this 
U 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
it will satisfy me on the main proposition in the bill and will 
keep Fourteenth Street closed, and the other legislation to en- 
able them to go around these grounds ts something that ought 
to be brought in in another bill, in my judgment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to raise this question as to 
striking out the enacting clause. I want to call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that this bill has passed the Senate, and 
if we simply amend it, we will send it to conference. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman need not be afraid about 
that. If there is any change in the House plan the House 
would haye a chance to act on it under our rules. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman stated a while ago that 
no veteran had appeared in favor of this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. If any have appeared other than the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. HL], I do not know of it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Do you know of any who appeared 
against the bill at the general hearing? 

Mr. BLANTON, None at all. Whether they knew of it or 
not, I do not know. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It was published in the papers and every- 
body knew of it. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. I merely want to ask the gentleman 
how much of a hearing the committee had on this bill any- 


way? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the committee reported this bill out 
on the strength of past hearings. If they had one on this bill, 
I do not know of it. If there is a single—I want to repeat this 
because it is important—if there is a single ex-service man 
from Walter Reed Hospital, outside of our one colleague here, 
who has declared himself in favor of this bill, please tell me 
who he is. I yield to any man in the House to tell me that. 
Since no one accepts the challenge, I will proceed. I do not 
believe these boys out there know anything about this bill. 


geon General Ireland against this bill should have more force 
and weight here, and the opinion of our distinguished colleague, 
Mr. SUMMERS, an eminent physician, who said it would be 
detrimental to the boys to have a double-track railroad run 
through there, ought to have more weight than the desires of 
realtors to deyelop. I think we ought to give more weight to 
their opinions and suggestions than we should give to that of 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Iwant to say that, of my own knowledge, I 
piri these hospital boys are fòr the extension of Fourteenth 

treet, 

Mr, BLANTON. Has the gentleman consulted them? 

Mr. HERSEY. I have been at all the meetings. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is referring to citizens’ meet- 
ings. When did the gentleman consult them? 

Mr. HERSEY. They were present at our meetings. I do not 
think the gentleman can find a single soldier boy who is 
against it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, they did not appear before the com- 
mittee reporting this bill. On pröhibition questions I would 
follow the gentleman from Maine from here to New Zealand, 
because he is absolutely sound on prohibition; but I can not 
follow him on this question. Now, in conclusion let me say 
again that I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] will not carry out his intention to move to strike out 
the enacting clause. Let us properly frame this bill, adopt 
the amendments that I have suggested, and we will have a 
good bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I should be glad to save in 
the bill what js good, but when you work the Fourteenth Street 
extension problem out we have got to draft a plan to turn to 
the left when you reach the hospital grounds, go north, and 
circumnavigate the hospital grounds; that is a matter of engi- 
neering, a matter of some difficulty, and I do not think it is the 
sort of thing that the House can properly do in a discussion 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. BLANTON, You could do it this way, to strike out, 
as I have suggested, the words at the top of page 2, “ except 
Fourteenth Street,” and then strike out all of section 3. That 
would do exactly what the gentleman from Massachusetts 
wants done. You thereby close up the streets and alleys in 
the hospital grounds that are now open and which should be 
closed. There should be ample hospital grounds for these boys 
who are sick, and then we will not have to fight this question 
over again. I doubt if you will be able to get another bill 
out of committee, and you have got to get it out before you 
can pass it. We have this bill now on the floor, and we have 
a right to pass it, and we can frame it just as we want it by 
adopting the amendments that I have suggested. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. ` 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I would like to have the gentleman haye 
ope minute more in order to ask him a question. j 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Nlinois now has all 
the time left. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Texas that it is not necessary to have legislation to go around 
Walter Reed Hospital. If the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Texas goes through, probably the District Commissioners 
and those interested will see to it that there is a method of 
getting around the hospital grounds instead of persisting in 
their efforts to go through. 

Mr. BLANTON.” I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Undoubtedly the hospital sooner or later 
will have to be abandoned, but we do not need to abandon it 


now. 
Mr. MILLER of Washington, And it will have to be aban- 
doned if it is cut up. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Sure. 
Mas ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of 
e bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That in order to provide for the necessary 
extensions and additional buildings to be erected at the Walter 
Reed General Hospital, in the District of Columbia, all public streets, 
except Fourteenth Street, and alleys included within the area bounded 
by Sixteenth Street on the west, Alaska Avenue on the northwest, 
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Fern Street on the north, Georgia Avenue on the east, and Aspen 
Street, as platted on the official survey map, on the south, be, and 
the same hereby are, vacated, abandoned, and closed, the portions 
of public streets within said area which are hereby abandoned and 
closed by this act being known as Thirteenth Street, Fifteenth Street, 
Dahlia Street, Dogwood Street, and Elder Street. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, to strike out on page 2, in line 1, the words 
except Fourteenth Street.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out the words “except Fourteenth Street.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion, to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Can the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts take the gentleman from Illinois 
off his feet after he has been recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] has yielded. 

Mr, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I think 
almost every Member of the House now in the Chamber has 
exactly the same purpose as mine in dealing with this legis- 
lation. The question is as to the method to be pursued in 
order to reach our objective. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. McKenzte] moves to amend by striking out the words 
“except Fourteenth Street” in line 1, page 2. The effect of 
his amendment would be to leave the remainder of the bill so 
far as applicable before the House for further consideration. 
I have moved, deliberately and after reflection, to strike out 
the enacting clause, for this reason: I think there ought to 
be an outlet to the north somewhere between Sixteenth Street 
and Georgia Avenue. I think that northern region ought, for 
the general welfare of the District, to be opened up; there 
ought to be at least one more through artery to points north, 
northeast, and northwest. On the other hand, to work out 
that plan will probably involve a further examination of the 
whole project. It will perhaps involve an inquiry as to 
whether it is practicable to go north on Fourteenth Street 
extended to the south line of the Walter Reed Hospital, then 
turn west and then north and northeast along the hospital 
reservation. My own notion is that some plan like that is 
the best way out for the general welfare, including the welfare 
of the hospital patients. Or possibly a subway under the 
hospital grounds may be found feasible. 

To determine the best method will require engineering and 
investigation. The investigation hitherto made by engineers 
of the War Department has been on the theory that we would 
bisect the hospital grounds. My guess as to the temper of this 
committee is that it will not authorize that. We want to 
evolve something else, but we can not do it on the floor of the 
House to-day. The best alternative must be worked out by 
engineers and surveys in order to achieve the most practi- 
cable plan possible. 

Therefore it seems to me that the wisest and the fairest 
method of achieving our result is to strike out the enacting 
clause immediately and let the Committee on the District of 
Columbia a little later bring in a plan that will achieve the 
results we all agree are appropriate. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. As I understand, and I would like 
to be corrected if it is not correct, that portion of Fourteenth 
Street above the middle line running across is already open, 
is it not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. There is a kind of street 
there, but it looks more like a dump than a street. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if the whole thing could not be solved by tunneling with an 
appropriate service station in the Walter Reed grounds to 
serve the Walter Reed people—to tunnel under the southern 
portion of Fourteenth Street? Would there be any objection 
to that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I think that might well 
be a desirable solution and the best solution, but you and I 
ean not decide that here to-day. It involves a question we have 
not before us; it involves a question that, so far as we know, 
has not been considered by the expert advisers of the Govern- 
ment, Furthermore, section 1 involves the closing of certain 
other streets with the exception of Fourteenth Street. It is at 
least possible—I am not able to make a positive assertion— 
that if we deny the opening of Fourteenth Street there may 
be some readjustment necessary as to the other streets con- 
templated in section 1. In other words, gentlemen, to open 
Fourteenth Street is the purpose of the bill before us. It is 
part of a general scheme, and everything hangs upon what we 
do about Fourteenth Street. If we eliminate the extension of 
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Fourteenth Street, there is really nothing left of the Dill. 
Therefore we ought to recommit it to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and give that committee a chance to 
submit the proposition to us de novo. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. To oppose the amendment to strike out 
the enacting clause. Mr. Chairman, I have refrained from 
taking part in this discussion up to the present time, because 
at the last session of Congress I opposed the Fourteenth 
Street extension on certain definite grounds, and this bill met 
many or most of the objections which I raised at that time, 
consequently it would not look well for me to look up further 
objections te the bill. I object strenuously to striking out the 
enacting clause for the following reasons: If you adopt the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, you will really 
accomplish something constructive. It is my opinion that no 
legislation is necessary to go around the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital grounds. That can be done. You do accomplish, how- 
ever, the closing of several streets now in the Walter Reed 
grounds which are unnecessary when some other means are 
provided to reach the city from that section of the outskirts 
of the city. Now, if you close those streets, if you show that 
Congress has some constructive idea on this problem, you will 
find that the commissioners and others interested are going 
to find a solution of it, and they are going to go around the 
hospital grounds. You are going to close up and make one 
reservation for the hospital patients for a few years, and then 
later on, maybe 5, 10, or 15 years, you are going to abandon the 
hospital in the interests of the growth of the city. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If I may state this: If 
the motion to strike out the enacting clause carries, I had 
hoped and expected the chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, when he went into the House, to move 
that the bill be recommitted to the District of Columbia. Now, 
when it goes back to the District of Columbia Committee, that 
committee will be able to make at their leisure, with expert 
assistants probably, the needed program. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman does not know the Dis- 
trict Committee. If you expect to refer this back to the Dis- 
trict Committee and get anything out this session, you are 
mightily mistaken. This has passed the Senate. At the most 
it will go to conference. I have no doubt as to the outcome 
of that conference, and that the will of the House will be con- 
sidered by the conferees. If you send it back to the committee, 
you can not possibly take action on it this session, and we 
will lose just that much time; we will lose all the efforts 
put in by the committee, and also lose what has been unheard 
of in the committee, at least this session, and that is the prac- 
tically unanimous report on a bill without a fight. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not the parliamentary situation this, 
that if the committee here adopts the motion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and strikes out the enacting clause, that 
sends it back to the House, and the question before the House 
is whether or not we will strike out the enacting clause? 
There will not be a motion to recommit. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That is in event the motion 
for the previous question is moved and passed, and I propose 
to give the gentleman from Maryland so far as I am concerned 
an opportunity to get the bill back to the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the proponents of this bill who want 
these streets opened up will not give that opportunity, but they 
will force the striking out of the enacting clause and these 
streets ought to be closed up. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I can not yield further. It has become 
almost a habit in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union to strike out the enacting clause of every 
bill the District of Columbia Committee reports. It is a wrong 
method. If the District of Columbia Committee is unable to 
handle a situation—if it brings in a report it onght to be the 
moral duty, if it is not the real duty, of the Members of the 
House to offer some constructive legislation giving the District 
the benefit of their great wisdom. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. From a reading of the hearings 
everyone seems to be agreed that these streets should be 
closed, and certainly we are accomplishing something construc- 
tive and helpful to Walter Reed Hospital by closing those 
streets. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is what I am pleading for. 

Mr. TILSON, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. TILSON, What serious objection is there to the plan 
Suggested by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ] of 
making a covered passageway through these grounds? Now, 
to have to go around all those grounds for all time to come 
for all those people who live north, it is a long time to look 
forward to. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. My friend from Connecticut need not be 
alarmed. They will go around for some time, but the growth 
of the city will require the removal of the hospital ultimately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have listened with a great deal of interest to the 
discussion of this matter of opening a street through the hos- 
pital grounds, and I am surprised at the tenacity with which 
some gentlemen who are in favor of the measure are persisting 
in their advocacy of it at this time. 

There are many ways of killing a measure and there are 
many ways of getting it by; and while I would not for a 
minute charge the gentleman from Massachusetts with using a 
subtle method of keeping this matter before the attention of a 
committee which seems inclined to want to put this street 
through, yet I would bring to your attention the fact that now 
before the committee there is an opportunity to settle for a 
long time the question of cutting up and cutting through this 
hospital reservation, and that suggestion has been made by a 
number of gentlemen, including the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Brack] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
and others who are anxious to settle for all time the status of 
this reservation. 

If we knock out the enacting clause at this particular time, 
the bill goes back and again becomes a plaything for those 
who are dreaming of real-estate development and speculation 
beyond the hospital reservations 

Now, there is no question but that. those who have this 
real-estate development and speculation in mind will find some 
way to get around this reservation, and I think we, as the 
custodians of the people's property at this time, when we haye 
an opportunity to do something constructive, if it is necessary 
to do something of that kind in Committee of the Whole, should 
take such action as will forever close all these streets and take 
the entire matter away from the committee, so that the ques- 
tion will be settled, and those who want to speculate in the 
northwest will know that this matter can not be juggled in 
the future. 

Now is the time to settle it. I hope this committee will 
settle it. I do not think we should strike out the enacting 
clause. We should act on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] which seeks to do something 
constructive, whereas the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause means to make it the plaything hereafter and perhaps 
give to the real estate speculators the opportunity to do things 
that ought not to be done. If those who are trying to get 
away with this should succeed, it will not be long before they 
might want to run streets through Arlington and through 
the Soldiers’ Home grounds. 

I believe in development, and I like to see things that are 
constructive take place; but here is a subtle proposition to 
put it back into committee again. I hope the motion to strike 
out the enacting clause will be defeated and that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] to strike 
out the three words will be adopted, 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to withdraw the motion to strike out the enacting clause, if it 
is capable of the construction that has been suggested. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his motion to strike out the 
enacting clause. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, section 1 of this bill pro- 
vides for the closing of all the streets to Walter Reed grounds 
except Fourteenth Street. The amendment which I have 
offered will close Fourteenth Street also. That is what we 
want to do. That will be an affirmative declaration of this 


House of the policy that we desire to pursue so far as Walter 
Reed is concerned. 


Another thing: The Senate has gone on record as favoring 
the opening of Fourteenth Street through Walter Reed Hospital 
grounds. If the House adopts this amendment it will be at 
least notice to the Senate that the House does not approve of 
such a proposition. Then, of course, they will not agree to the 
amendment, and the bill will undoubtedly go to conference, and 
if the Senate persists in desiring to open Fourteenth Street 
through the hospital grounds we will meet them at that trench, 
and this bill will be as dead as if we struck out the enacting 
clause; but we will have the credit at least of trying to do 
something constructive. 

I want to say that if this amendment is adopted we will 
follow it with others to strike out sections 2 and 3, and thereby 
accomplish the purpose in mind of protecting Walter Reed 
Hospital. [Applause.] 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I think there is some misun- 
derstanding in the House. The committee reported this bill 
favorably ; they were unanimous in their decision. I fear that 
there are men in this House who are listening to objections 
that are not well founded. Two years ago there was a hearing 
had upon this question of opening Fourteenth Street. I think 
those are the only hearings that were printed. Objections 
were then made to the extension of Fourteenth Street until 
Walter Reed and the surrounding neighborhood had been can- 
vassed somewhat in relation to it. à 

Here is a map before you which represents the situation 
upon the ground at the present time. There are a lot of tem- 
porary buildings to be soon taken down. Since two years ago 
Walter Reed has had an architect and a landscape architect 
two architects—to make a plan of the grounds and adapt this to 
the extension of the Fourteenth Street car line. The Four- 
teenth Street car line, when completed through, will not inter- 
fere with any of the new buildings to be erected there. All of 
them will be taken down. There are a lot of buildings there 
that are not in the way of the Fourteenth Street car line at all. 

The Ninth Street car line is on Georgia Avenue and runs to 
a certain part of the city, while the Fourteenth Street car line 
runs to another section of the city. 

Now, I live over near here [indicating on map], and I know 
what is going on in that neighborhood. I belong to one of the 
communities there that holds its meetings once a month, and 
right near the hospital there is another community. Those 
communities haye met with the Walter Reed Hospital man- 
agement, and they have discussed this fully with the Walter 
Reed management: The soldiers have attended those meet- 
ings, and we know them all, because we are well acquainted 
with the soldiers and visit them. This is my neighborhood 
here [indicating], and the people there are as much interested 
in Walter Reed, its beauty, and everything else, for its care 
and benefit, as any Member of this House who does not know 
anything about it. [Applause.] 

I want to say that this is perfectly agreeable to the people 
of this community and to the Walter Reed Hospital manage- 
ment, and the Walter Reed Hospital management have made 
their plans accordingly. There is no objection from a single 
soldier who lives there to the Fourteenth Street car line going 
through the reservation. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Where, in the general scheme 
of things, is the neighborhood in which the gentleman is 
interested? 

Mr. HERSEY. My neighborhood is over here [indicating], 
and there is another neighborhood. 

Mr. KNUTSON, The gentleman uses the Georgia Avenue 
ear line? 

Mr. HERSEY. I use the Georgia Avenue car line, of course, 
because there is no Fourteenth Street car line. 

Mr. KNUTSON. ‘The gentleman will not deny that if the 
Fourteenth Street car line is put through, it will eut the 
Walter Reed Hospital reservation in two? 

Mr. HERSEY. Well, look at it, gentlemen. Here is the 
Walter Reed Hospital reservation from there to there [indi- 
eating on map]. Taere are 75 acres in the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital reservation, and where it is proposed to be cut through 
there will not be a building nearer than this big building over 
here [indicating], with these temporary buildings out of the 
way. All of the Walter Reed Hospital development lies in this 
section here [indicating]. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HULL of Iowa. Where is the medical school that is to 
cost $750,000? Where is that located? 

Mr. HERSEY. There it is [indicating]. That building is not 
yet constructed. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. There is one more thing I want to say before 
I conclude. This extension of Fourteenth Street and Alaska 
Avenue have no car line. There is a large settlement of people 
here [indicating] and it will be further developed. Those 
people can not possibly reach a car line at all without going 
across to Georgia Avenue, which is distant almost eight blocks. 

Mr. KNUTSON. But they have a bus line running on Six- 
teenth Street. 

Mr. HERSBY. But a bus line does not take the place of 
a car line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMXN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I certainly hope the committee will not adopt this 
amendment without putting some provision in the bill which 
will give to the vast territory north of the Walter Reed Hospital 
reservation Ingress and egress, if it is necessary to circumvent 
this hospital ground. 


Now, there has been a very bad case of nerves developed 
about a street-car line going through this hospital reservation. 
The same gentlemen who are opposing the extension of Four- 
teenth Street objected to what was originally a medical center, 
an idea of the General Staff of the Army, and have never 
called attention to the fact that the wounded and disabled 
soldiers were placed on the Georgia Avenue car line. It was 
the idea to put a medical center at the other end of Sixteenth 
Street, with the White House at this end and the medical 
center, with a museum and library, at the other end. The 
original plan, as presented by the Surgeon General's office, 
did not provide for hospital wards between Fourteenth Street 
and. Sixteenth Street, but provided for a medical center. Here 
is a map showing that, drawn in the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army, 

I want to say that during the months of the war and for a 
period after the war the patients at the Walter Reed Hospital 
were put on a car line. Where did they put the patients of 
Walter Reed Hospital? Did they put them on the Sixteenth 
Street end of the reseryntion among these quiet oaks that have 
been spoken of this morning? No. They put the patients of 
Walter Reed Hospital during the war and during some years 
following the war on the Georgia Avenue end of the reservation. 

They originally made plans to provide for a medical center 
on the Sixteenth Street end and made plans which provided 
that Fourteenth Street should be extended through this reser- 
vation, Then afterwards, when they conceived the idea of 
this recreation center, they spoke of it as a medical center 
when they came here for appropriations, but when they come 
here opposing legislation which will develop that section of 
the District and of Maryland they call it the Walter Reed 
Hospital grounds. 

Originally, it was not intended that Fourteenth Street should 
be closed, but that was one more street they were going to 
allow to go through in order to develop that section of the 
District. 


Now, I feel, gentlemen of the committee, that if you are 
going to adopt this amendment of the gentleman from Minois 
(Mr. McKenzie), which will have the result of closing Four- 
teenth Street, there ought to be some language in the bill 
that would provide for the carrying of this street around the 
hospital grounds. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit a question right on 
that statement? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Would the distances be unreasonable if that 
section In there were boulevarded so that it went around the 
hospital? Would that be unfair to the people living above? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I would say that I think the people who 
have bought property and bought homes north of the hospital, 
under the impression that Fourteenth Street, which is already 
opened to-day more than halfway through the hospital grounds, 
was going to be opened, are entitled to that thoroughfare; but 
if you are not going to give them that, you certainly ought to 
provide in that same bill some method by which the hospital 
grounds can be circumvented. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman think 
it requires legislation to do that? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN, I certainly think it does. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman indicate how that can 
be done? 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts made 
a very fgir statement on that point and he has said that it 
is an engineering and a technical proposition, It is rather 
difficult to frame parliamentary or legislative language that 
will carry out that purpose, but some one who has sufficient 
technical knowledge ought to offer an amendment to the next 
section of the bill providing that that thoroughfare can be 
carried around the reservation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Does the gentleman believe there is 
anything that would prevent the commissioners from grant- 
ing a franchise or a right of way on Sixteenth Street by 
Walter Reed Hospital, provided we pass this bill with the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I certainly do. It is the adopted policy 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia not to al- 
low any car line on Sixteenth Street, and this car line would 
have to be either on the western boundary of the reservation 
or on the eastern boundary of Rock Oreek Park across Six- 
teenth Street, if it is not extended on Fourteenth Street, and 
there will have to be legislation providing for tunneling Six- 
teenth Street. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Would it not be possible to take some 
ground off of the west side of the hospital property for the 
car line along Sixteenth Street and Alaska Avenue? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ilinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Zman) there were—ayes 97, noes 10. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2, That under and in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
chapter 1 of chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and directed to institute in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia a proceeding in rem to condemn the land 
that may be necessary for the extension and widening of Fourteenth 
Street front Montague Street to the southern boundary of the Walter 
Reed General Hospital grounds, Nigholson Street from Thirteenth 
Street to Sixteenth Street, Colorado Avenue from Montague Street 
to Thirteenth Street, Concord Avenue from Sixteenth Street to its 
western terminus west of Eighth Street west, Thirteenth Street from 
Nicholson Street to Piney Branch Road, and Piney Branch Road from 
Thirteenth Street to Butternut Street, all in accordance with the plan 
of the permanent system of highways for the District of Columbia, and 
Piney Braneh Road te a width of not exceeding 60 feet between But- 
ternut Street and Blair Road northwest: Provided, however, That of 
the amount found to be due and awarded by the jury in said proceed - 
ings as damages for, and in respect of, the land to be condemned for 
said extensions or widening, plus the cost and expenses of the proceed- 
ings hereunder, four-tenths shall be assessed against the property which 
the jury shall find to be benefited. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Zintuax: Page 3, line 9, after the word “ ben- 
efited,” strike ont the period, insert a comma, and the following lan- 
guage: “and the District Commissioners are hereby authorized to 
extend Fourteenth Street from the southern boundary of the Walter 
Reed Hospital to the western boundary thereof and thence to Alaska 
Avenue.” 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane to the paragraph 
or to the bill itself. The Chair will note that the primary 
purpose of the bill is to extend Fourteenth Street directly north 
through the Walter Reed Hospital grounds. There was no 
intention on the part of the committee to change the course of 
Fourteenth Street at the southern boundary and have it run 
west to Sixteenth Street and then north along Sixteenth Street 


to Alaska Avenue and along Alaska Avenue, that being the. 


intention now of the Zihlman amendment. It is entirely for- 
eign to the purpose of the bill and is in no particular germane 
to the purpose of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, May the Chair inquire of the gentleman 
from Texas what extension and widening of Fourteenth Street 
is contemplated in section 2? 

Mr, BLANTON. The Chair understands that Fourteenth 
Street as it was originally laid out would go through Walter 
Reed Hospital and continue on its northerly course, and the 
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purpose of the Zihlman amendment is to have Fourteenth 
Street when it reaches the southern boundary of Walter Reed 
Hospital not to continue in its course but turn west along the 
southern boundary of the Walter Reed Hospital grounds to 
Sixteenth Street and then up Sixteenth Street north and then 
along Alaska Avenue northeast. There is nothing in this bill 
that contemplated any such program as that. That is wholly 
foreign to the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I think just one word will satisfy 
the Chair. On page 2, lines 17, 18, and 19, Fourteenth Street 
is specifically mentioned. I submit to the Chair that the ger- 
Mmaneness has nothing to do with whether Fourteenth Street 
runs north for six blocks or runs north for four blocks and 
then west for one block and north for one block. The germane- 
ness has nothing to do with the direction. It is dealing with 
the street, and even Fourteenth Street is specifically men- 
tioned. Therefore the amendment must be germane to the 
paragraph as well as to the bill. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will indulge 
me, I call the attention of the Chair to the title of the bill 
which is a bill providing for the extension and widening of 
Fourteenth Street, and I eall the attention of the Chair also 
to the fact that the bill provides for the opening of the street 
fully half a mile south of the Walter Reed Hospital Reserva- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. It seems 
clear to the Chair that the amendment is germane to the pro- 
visions of the section and the Chair will overrule the point 
of order. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN and Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts rose. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I rise for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman from Maryland a ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is en- 
titled to recognition on his amendment if he desires it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that this bill was not primarily in- 
tended, as the gentleman from Texas said, to provide for 
the opening of Fourteenth Street through the Walter Reed 
Hospital Reservation. It provides for the closing of all the 
streets through the reservation that are marked in blue and 
it provides for the opening of those streets, some of them, 
half a mile south of the reservation. Therefore, if it is the 
intention of this committee to close Fourteenth Street along 
with Thirteenth Street and Twelfth Street, and the other 
streets running from east to west, there should be authority 
given to the District Commissioners to provide for passing 
around the hospital reservation and up Alaska Avenue to 
the territory to the north, and all I want to do is to give 
that authority to the District Commissioners. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? f 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is there anything in section 
2, as it appears in the printed bill, which is concerned with 
the invasion of the Walter Reed Hospital territory? In other 
words, does section 2 in any respect require modification as a 
result of the committee action just taken on section 1? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not quite understand the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether in view of the action just taken by the Committee 
of the Whole, as to section 1, any modification is required of 
section 2 in the printed text. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact that section 
2 deals with the acquisition of property south of and altogether 
outside of the Walter Reed reservation? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Therefore the gentleman 
would say, under the action taken by the committee as to 
section 1, that section 2 can stand without modification? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I should say so. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. As it now stands it will 
carry out the will of the committee? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes, The reason why I offered it to section 
2 is that section 3 may be stricken out, and I would not have 
any opportunity to offer it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I do not know whether the members understand 
the purport of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. ZinuMan]. Here is what the gentleman from 
Maryland proposes to do. There is an unopened strip between 


the present terminus of the Fourteenth Street car line and the 


southern boundary of Walter Reed Hospital that is not now 
open with car lines, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Oh, that is a full mile from the present 
car line to the Walter Reed grounds. 

Mr. BLANTON, That is about what I was going to state. 
As a matter of fact, it is not a mile, as I understand it, but 
about a thousand feet. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; it is more than that; it is about 7,000 
eet. 

Mr. BLANTON. Whatever it is, section 2 of the bill, so 
far as opening up that territory is concerned, is a good section. 
Just carrying that out will render a great benefit instead of 
doing harm, I have no objection to it at all. As a matter 
of fact, it really ought to be passed. But here is what the 
amendment of the gentleman from Maryland does: After you 
open that up and get to the southern boundary line of the 
hospital he proposes that you change the course of Fourteenth 
Street; that instead of its going north he wants it to go west 
along the southern boundary line of the hospital reservation 
and then up along Sixteenth Street to Alaska Avenue, and 
80 OD. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Would that carry with it the 
right of the street car line to run their cars along there and 
up Alaska Avenue and Sixteenth Street? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the District commissioners approved 
of it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It would take affirmative action. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; not by Congress, but by the commis- 
sioners. There may come a time when we will no longer need 
the hospital grounds. Of course, I am talking about the future 
in the course of years. Then, with the Zihlman amendment 
adopted, you would have a crooked Fourteenth Street with car 
lines running west to Sixteenth Street, and then north, when then 
it would be a good deal better to go straight ahead. I do not 
know that the commissioners of the District want that done, 
I do not know that the commissioners of the District want 
street car lines running that close to Sixteenth Street. It 
would spoil Sixteenth Street for a thoroughfare. It has been 
understood all along that Sixteenth Street is never to have 
a car line on it. I should regret to see a double-track car 
line along that splendid thoroughfare that runs out to the 
country to the north. The District commissioners may find 
another preferable way to get through. By leaving section 2 
as it is in the bill, with whatever changes it takes to make it 
conform to the McKenzie amendment, the commissioners have 
the right to frame that proposition in a way that will meet 
the program of the city with reference to streets and parks, 
I hope we will not adopt the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland to thus twist Fourteenth Street around 
so many angles. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chalrman, I want to say a few 
words in opposition to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. AIRLMAN I. I do not think the House really 
understands what that would do. I have been trying to figure 
it out in my own mind. It is a dangerous amendment, it 
seems to me, to adopt without investigation. You have per- 
fected the bill in such a way that it is a good bill. It should 
be passed in the present form. I hope you will not ruin the 
bill by putting something on it that may destroy the merits 
of the bill. In my opinion there is a way, which the gentle- 
man from Illinois has suggested, to get the street-car system 
out where they want it without hurting the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital grounds. I am inclined to think that the gentleman’s 
amendment, if it was carried into effect, will hurt, if not de- 
stroy. the Walter Reed grounds. I hope it will not carry. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move a substitute for the 
amendment of the gentleman from Maryland, to strike out 
section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
that that is not a proper substitute. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to debate his amendment? The gentleman can debate it if he 
desires. 

Mr. MeKENZIE. I will wait until the gentleman from 
Massachusetts offers his substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute by Mr. Rocwrs of Massachusetts for the amendment 
offered by Mr. ZIHLMAN: Page 3, line 9, after the word “ benefited,” 
insert “ the District commissioners are hereby authorized to run a street 
west from Fourteenth Street along the southern boundary of the Walter 
Reed Hospital Reservation te the southwest corner.” 
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Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the effect of 
this amendment is simply to give an outlet te Fourteenth 
Street when extended to the south line of the hospital land. I 
think it does not do anything very different from that proposed 
to be accomplished by the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland. The only objection to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland is that it calls an east to west street 
Fourteenth Street when it ought not, and it calls the street 
Fourteenth Street even when it runs north and northeast 
along the line of Sixteenth Street and Alaska Avenue. 

It seems to me that what we want to accomplish is to get 
an outlet to the west from Fourteenth Street extended so 
that there will not be a dead end at the southern point of the 
Walter Reed Hespital grounds where Fourteenth Street strikes 
the hospital line. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Would the Walter Reed Hospital be 
expected to furnish the land on which this street is situated? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Not at all The amend- 
ment would allow the street to be run along the southern 
boundary of the Walter Reed Hospital. I think it would be a 
good thing from the standpoint of the hospital as well as of 
the public to have that street so extended. We ought to 
encourage a car-line service for the soldiers and the employees 
of the hospital as well as for those who live north of this 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Are not there streets south of Walter 
Reed Hospital over that line they could run on? Surely, there 
are several from the end of the line at the present time to the 
Walter Reed Hospital. It is over a mile. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachnsetts. I think there are no streets 
near by now, but, of course, they can be ent. My theory, how- 
ever, is that it is a good thing for the Walter Reed Hospital 
reservation to be flanked by a street and ultimately by a car 
line along its southern boundary line. 

Mr. HERSEY, Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. HERSEY. The amendment of the gentleman from INi- 
nois [Mr. McKenzie] striking out section 2 would strike out 
the authorization for the opening of a great many other streets 
that ought to be opened -different from Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I see no reason why sec- 
tion 2 should be stricken out. The gentleman from Illinois 
and myself are in the most complete accord as to the objective 
sought by his earlier amendment. It seems to me that the 
retention of section 2 is absolutely in line with the action that 
oe sonaia has taken in connection with the amendment to 

on 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I will 

Mr. BEGG. Is the gentleman sure that if Fourteenth Street 
is continued out to the hospital grounds and these property 
holders this side of the hospital grounds want to donate land 
for a street, is the gentleman sure that the city commissioners 
would need authorization from Congress to put that street 
through? ; : 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Mary- 
land, who is well versed in these matters, says that it would. 
I have no personal information or opinion. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a further question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Surely. 

Mr, BEGG. The gentleman knows that daily almost there 
are allotments laid out in this city and new streets. located. 
Now, I have not been here very long, but in five years I do not 
recall our passing on any location of streets. 

Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I do not think there can 
be any harm in giving that authority, even assuming that the 
authority already exists. : 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, the only time I care to take of 
the committee is this, It seems to me rather foolish for this 
House, in committee this afternoon, with no maps, no en- 
gineers’ reports, nor anything to try to run a street from 
Fourteenth Street to Sixteenth Street. Now, it seems to me, 
if it is not contrary to the general plan of the city already 
adoped, the city commissioners can establish a street any 
place they want to if the property holders owning the property 
are willing to donate the property for street purposes, and if 
I am correet in that contention it seems te me we are abso- 
lutely working in the dark. I think both amendments ought 
to be defeated, so far as I am concerned, and both paragraphs 
ought to be kept in there in order to continue to keep the 
street up to where it now stops at the end of the hospital 
line. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. If the gentleman will yield, as 
a matter of law the commissioners have that right now. If 
the amendment offered is changed, would it not be construed 


to mean that it conveys the right to the commissioners to pass 
over a sufficient portion of the southern boundary line of the 
Walter Reed Hospital to get out Sixteenth Street. 

Mr. BEGG. I think if we put this amendment on we are 
authorizing the commissioners to condemn private and Goy- 
ernment property 

Mr. HERSEY. The commissioners can not open a street 
without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. BEGG. I rather think the gentleman is in error. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Maryland is right. 

Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman from Texas is in error. 
I have been here five years and there was never a single 
time vacated streets in the northwest part of Washington 
where there have been thousands of houses built I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who 
claims to know more about the District, as far as its needs 
are concerned ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. BEGG. If we ever vacated any streets beyond Wis- 
consin Avenue within the past year, or any other streets? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. In regard to new additions the com- 
missioners already have authority; but in regard to the old 
established streets, like Fourteenth Street, we have authority. 

Mr. BEGG. If the property holders want to donate a new 
street from Fourteenth to Sixteenth Street to the city, we do 
hot need to have an act; the commissioners have authority. 

a BLANTON. But the gentleman does not want a dead 
en 

Mr. BEGG. If the property holders want it, I want it; but 
it does not make any difference to me. I would rather have 
a dead end than an open end wrongly placed by a crowd of 
men in the Hall of Congress without any maps or any en- 
gineering report. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, if this section is to remain 
in the bill—and it seems to be the consensus of opinion that 
it would be better to leave it in than to strike it out—I think 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts should 
be adopted, at least to show the feeling of Congress with re- 
gard to this matter. Now, if we go ahead and simply order 
Fourteenth Street opened up to the hospital grounds, to the 
southern boundary of the hospital grounds, the dead end, as it 
has been called, then the argument will be, and it ean be made 
with a great deal of foree, that Congress, haying done this 
and provided for no outlet, then it must be we must go 
through the grounds. Now, my thought about it is this, that 
the street-car company in constructing a street-car line and 
going under Sixteenth Street and then paralleling Sixteenth 
Street and back to this avenue we spoke of this morning in 
the earlier part of this debate, it would not run up to the 
hospital grounds flush, but they would probably angle for some 
considerable distance away from the grounds and reach this 
depression under Sixteenth Street. Then they would go up 
along on the land of the park and come under Sixteenth Street 
and go on. But if we are going to leave this section 2 in, I 
think as a matter of declaration on the part of Congress, em- 
phasizing the fact that we do not want them to go through 
Sixteenth Street, to say that we want them to have a right to 
go out to Sixteenth Street, is a good argument. 

Mr. BEGG. Instead of stopping all the other street open- 
ings that are not objected to, why not strike out that part re- 
lating to the opening and condemning of the Fourteenth Street 
extension? 

Mr. McKENZIE. 
or substitute. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chariman, I think it would 
be a mistake to adopt the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrzs]. His own statement made 
to the House a few minutes ago in support of bis motion to 
strike out the preamble, in my judgment, shews that it would 
be unwise to adopt his amendment. The House will recall 
that he then felt this bill should be sent back to the committee 
in order that it might consult with the District engineer and 
provide how Fourteenth Street could be extended so as to 
connect with Sixteenth without passing over any part of the 
grounds of the Walter Reed Hospital. Now, if the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] is 
adopted this whole matter will be thrown into conference and 
the conferees will be authorized to go carefully over the matter 
with the District engineer, so as to intelligently recommend 
how the different street extensions referred to in section 2 of 
the bill can be best accomplished. 

The House by striking out in the first section the words 
“except Fourteenth Street" has now voted to close all streets 
in so far as they intrude on the hospital grounds. The 
conferees then will be clothed with full authority to make 


I think I will offer that as an amendment 
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recommendations relative to the extension. of these streets, sub- 
ject to two limitations on which the House has just expressed 
itself, namely, that no street must enter on or cross over any 
part of the hospital grounds and that no street-car line shall 
be located on or along Sixteenth Street. Subject to these limi- 
tations, the conferees are quite free to reach some agreement 
looking to an extension of the streets so that a conneetion can 
be had with Sixteenth Street. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 

ment to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, let us have a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 23. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on-agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZIHLMAN] as amended. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama demands 
a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 17. 

So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in line 8 of page 2, after the word Street,“ the 
words “Fourteenth Street.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to return to the first section for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follaws: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKunzim: Page 2, line 8, after the 
word " Street,” Insert the words Fourteenth Street.” 


yg CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending, to strike 
out the section, 

Mr: CHINDBLOM. I want to offer a perferting amendment. 
On line 14 of page 2 strike out the second word “and,” and on 
line 15 of page 2 strike out the word “ directed.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment, offered by Mr. CHD M: Page 2, line 14, after the 
word “ authorized,” strike out the words and directed.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, it may well be, in view 
of the changes that have been made in the bill or that will 
be made if the House approves the action of the committee, 
and particularly in view of the last amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr: Ziman], as amended by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers], tliat the Commissioners of the District may not find 
it conformable to the best interests of the District to proceed 
with the condemnation of land for all of these streets just as 
it is provided in the bill. For that reason I think it ought to 
be left optional with them as to whether they will proceed or 
not. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman is eminently cor- 
rect. We ought not to direct them. They ought to have dis- 
eretion. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. By using these words “and directed” 
we compel them to act, even against their own best judgment. 
They have the positive orders of Congress to proceed and con- 
demn these streets. I hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Tf accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend the remarks I made on this bill. 

Mr. MeKENZ IB. Mr. Chairman, in view of the situation I 
withdraw my motion to strike out seetion 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his motion to strike out section 2 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 3. That when Fourteenth Street shall be opened for trafic 
to the south boundary of the property known as the Walter Reed Gen- 


eral Hospital grounds, numbered for purposes of. assessment and taxa- 
tion as parcel 89 sub 7, the contro] and jurisdiction of that part of 
Fourteenth Street as laid down on the plan of the permanent system 
of highways of the District of Columbia which lies within the said 
hospital grounds shall tmmediately pass to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, the same im all respects as other strects and 
avenues In the District of Columbia: Provided, That the grade of the 
street through the hospital grounds shall be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of War. 


Mr. McKENZI®. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont sec- 
tion 3. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That an amount sufficient to pay the necessary costs and 
expenses of the condemnation proceedings taken pursuant hereto and 
for the payment of the amounts awarded as damages is hereby author- 
ized, payable out of the revenues of the District of Columbia; the 
amounts collected as benefits to be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
numeral “4” and insert the numeral “38,” section 3 having 
been stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Zottman: Page 3, line 23, strike out 
the figure “4” and insert in lieu thereof the figure 3.“ 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is under the impression that 
he did not put the unanimous-consent request of the gentleman 
from Texas. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend the remarks he made 
on this bill, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Sa Nous of Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee having had under consideration 
the bill (S. 114) to vacate certain streets and alleys within the 
area known. as the Walter Reed General Hospital, District of 
Columbia; and to anthorize the extension and widening of 
Fourteenth Street from Montague Street to its southern terminus 
south of Dahlia Street, Nicholson Street from Thirteenth Street. 
to Sixteenth Street, Colorado Avenue from Montague Street to 
Thirteenth Street, Concord Avenue from Sixteenth Street to its 
western terminus west of Eighth Street west, Thirteenth Street 
from Nicholson to Piney Branch Road, and Piney Braneh Road 
from Thirteenth Street to Butternut Street, and for other pur- 


poses, had directed him to report. the same back to the House 


with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The SPEAKER, The question is now on the third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, wis read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
to conform with the bill as amended. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a similar House bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Braxton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


: IMMIGRATION: BILL 
Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I present a 
conference report on the immigration bill for printing under 
the rules. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7995) to limit the immigration of allens into the 
United States, and for other purposes. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, 
AND FOR THE JUDICIARY, AND FOR THE DEPARTMENTS OF COM- 
MERCE AND LABOR 


Mr, SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 8350, a bill making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State and Justice, and for the 
judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 
8350, disagree to all Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is that satisfactory. to the minority? 

Mr. SHREVE, Yes; I have already consulted with the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ottver], who is the ranking 
minority member. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Chair appoints the following conferees: Mr. SHREVE, 
Mr. TENKHAM, and Mr. Ortver of Alabama 


REVENUE BILL 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker's table the revenue bill, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the revenue bill, dis- 
agree to all Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. Is 
there objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

The Chair appoints the following conferees: Mr. Green of 
Towa, Mr. HXWIxV, Mr. Treapway, Mr. GARNER of Texas, and 
Mr. COLLIER. 


THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recoxp. 
Is there objection?” [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the American Bar 
Association has rendered an invaluable public service in stim- 
ulating during the past 12 months a study of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and the practical results accomplished are such as 
to justify an earnest hope that the work so splendidly begun 
will be continued. 

Early in the fall of 1923 practically all of the national civic 
organizations devoted a week to the study of our fundamental 
law in accordance with a program carefully prepared by the 
American Bar Association. Later, through its influence, a 
group of great newspapers arranged a nation-wide contest 
between high-school students from every section, This con- 
test resulted in many thousands of addresses dealing with 
the Constitution of the United States being carefully prepared 
and delivered by the youth of our country before assembled 
audiences which, in the course of the various stages of the 
contest, are estimated to have exceeded 12,000,000. 


In my home State of Alabama the Age-Herald, one of the | 


leading newspapers of the South, published at Birmingliam, 
devoted great publicity and fine inspirational effort to making 
the contest a success. I was so impressed with the importance 
and far-reaching results of this contest sponsored by the news- 
papers that I wrote to Hon. F. I. Thompson, editor of the Age- 
Herald, for a copy of the first-prize oration awarded to Mr. 
Jack Turner, a 16-year-old student of the John Herbert Phillips 
High School, of Birmingham, who was one of the final seven 
national contestants. Mr. Thompson, in his reply, well states 
the purpose of this contest, which I take the liberty of here 
quoting: 


In promoting this contest the Age-Herald was moved by at least a 
dual consideration. In the first place, the purpose was to bring the 
meaning of the Constitution emphatically to the attention of the people 
in such a manner as to impress them with its fundamental significance 
to the American Nation. In the second place, in the midst of criticisms 
of our constitutional establishments, including the indispensable func- 
tions of the Supreme Court and at a time when radical and bizarre 
influences are unduly aggressive, the Age-Herald was convinced that the 
Constitution itself and its wise and comprehensive provisions form the 
most complete, forcible, and irrefutable arguments in its favor. 

Nowhere is there to be found more genuine reverence for our institutions 
nor more sincere love of country than among the young men and soung 
women on the yery threshold of life, with their ideals yet unspoiled and 
with their minds still plastic to receive these indelible impressions that 
shall color their ideas and opinions throughout life. Nowhere else is 
there to be found that enthusiasm which bridges all chasms and leaps 


all sophistry. Nowhere else would it be possible to find a more dis- 
interested support of the document on which our Government is 
founded. From no other source would the citizenship more cordially 
receive and approve the well-deserved eulogies of the Constitution 
which the young women prepared and delivered in such unselfish 
purpose, 

The Age-Herald regards it as a distinction and high privilege of 
public service to have acted as sponsor in Alabama for this contest. 
The Constitution is based on the tried and tested principles of fair- . 
ness, liberty, and justice which the centuries have proved to be 
eternal and irreplaceable. A study of this document of the ages is 
the most deadly blow that can be struck at the specious and spurious 
doctrines that are now current. The contest, {t is hoped, is not the 
end, but the beginning of a more intensive understanding of the 
American Constitution, the corner stone of our form of Government, 
which is already the object of the admiring regurd of the whole world. 


The following is a copy of the very splendid and interesting 
oration by Mr. Turner: 

“When the doors of Independence Hall were thrown open, 
September 17, 1787, proclaiming the close of the Constitutional 
Convention, the world received not only & model Constitution 
but the answer to the question which had confronted students 
of political science since the dawn of history—the question 
of whether or not liberty and union could be successfully 
united. Every nation in every age has attempted in some 
measure to realize this golden ideal in government, Glorious 
Greece walked forth in the pride of her freedom, so intent 
on liberty that she forgot the need, the necessity, of union, 
and Greece perished. Mighty Rome fostered and exalted 
union for its strength and power, until she became a tyrant, 
and Rome fell, 

“Then how did America find the solution to the problem 
over which the ancients labored through the ages? Why 
did America succeed? It was not that there arose a patriotic 
Moses, who led us out of the political wilderness, nor was 
it that we were blessed with some superminded philosopher 
who devised a perfect system for us to follow. The secret 
of the solution lies in the document which since its birth 
has been the classical model for hundreds of Republics— 
those fundamental laws, the American Constitution. It was 
the product of the reasoning of 50 of our statesmen, the 
greatest of the eighteenth century, and the fact that these 
men succeeded in establishing a Constitution which has 
solved the ancient problem is not proof or even suggestion 
that their work was accidental. The fact that this law has 
been our rule without change for a century and a half, which 
has seen more scientific advancement than all the time of 
man before them, does not tell us their work succeeded by 
chance. 

That convention, which was destined to draw up the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man,’ was, as Jefferson said, ‘an assembly of the 
demigods,’ and the document which was formed through the in- 
tellectual reasoning and understanding employed by the writers 
does approach so near to perfection it would seem that Provi- 
dence must have been their guide and Inspiration. In the 
group there were representatives from all the walks of life. In 
thinking, however, they were philosophers, broad-minded and 
prophetic minded. In fact, they foresaw an Immediate era of 
mechanical and scientific discovery. Knowing that changes in 
the Constitution would be necessary with such advancement, 
they determined to make this supreme law flexible and elastic, 
yet firm and durable. It is true that these men, no matter how 
wise, could not determine in detail the nature of the coming 
progress, but they had one constant, tangible element upon 
which they could base all of their articles—human nature. 
They knew, as we know, that human nature, with all its emo- 
tions, jealousies, weaknesses, and virtues, had been the same 
when the great pyramids were built as it was in their time. 
They knew also that it would continue to be fundamentally the 
same after those pyramids had crumbled to dust, and it was 
upon this basic understanding that they built their reasoning. 

It is not profitable to look into the past unless we are solving 
through the past problems of the future. Our question is 
whether or not the United States will continue to exist as the 
model Republic of freedom and justice and whether our Con- 
stitution will always serve as practically as it has served for a 
hundred and fifty years. As we look back we are inspired with 
a feeling of confidence. We think of how these supreme laws 
were born in the minds of our pioneer statesmen in that age 
that ‘tried men’s souls.“ We recall how their patriotic desires 
lacked the urge of personal profit. We think of how those 
13 States which were held loosely together by that rope of 
sand, the Articles of Confederation, became firmly united by the 
American Constitution. We remember how a national spirit 
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sprung up, which has grown with a religious fervor throughout 


the years, and then we recall how this document which was our’ 


guide through the uncertain time of birth again suffered severe 
strain fourscore and seven years later. But we remember also 
how it survived this the most terrible of civil wars and how 
those States were brought back together under the same flag, 
the same President, and under that same Constitution. They 
reunited to form the most prosperous Nation on earth. Soon 
they held the world’s balance of power, and when the dark 
clouds of war hovered over the entire world in 1914, when Mars 
threatened to wipe out all humanity, the United States of 


America intervened and the world was made safe for democ- | ounsi executive functions. 


“As we look back into the strains and storms our Constitution 
has stood, from the strife that existed In the beginning through 
the gash made by Civil War and even through the experience 
undergone in the recent holocaust ef * deliberate scientific de- 
struction,’ we have a right to believe, if it is property under- 
Stood and judiciously interpreted, it will carry us and our 
prosperity on forever. But there is one recurring question left 
to us and our descendents. We know, as the framers knew, 
that ‘new occasions teach new duties’ and that constitutional 
modifications will be necessary in order to progress with science 
and civilization, If there were such a thing as science and 
civilization standing still, we could leave our Constitution as 
it is, and we would continue to exist forever as we do to-day. 
But that is impossible. 

“This generation and the generations to come will have the 
problem of making such amendments as their respective modern 
ages may require. There is one rule for us to follow. The 
preamble of the Constitution must be our guide: We must bear 
in mind that there are certain fundamental laws which embody 
man’s inalienable rights. Our forefathers recognized that these 
rights had been given man by Almighty God and that their duty 
was only to shield and guard them. 

* preamble bears witness, that the personal liberties guaranteed 
to every citizen must not only be preserved but must be pro- 
tected. If you and I would lay claim to these guaranties of the 
Constitution, we should first of all make sure that we have 
fully complied with the recognized duties of American citizen- 
ship. Having measnred up to this standard, if we will exercise 


un attitude of alert vigilance, if we will constantly watch the 


legislative movements of our Government, if we will always 
remember the momentous significance of the preamble, then 
‘that government of the peopie, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth?” 

The following excellent article on Representative govern- 
ment“ by Hon. John B. Knox, a distinguished citizen and law- 
yer of Alabama, and president of the Constitutional Conyen- 
tion of Alabama of 1901, will prove of interest and help to stu- 
dents of the Constitution: 


I 


In establishing this Government our fathers steered away from the 
direct and discredited democracies of Greece and Rome and estab- 
lished here under a written Constitution a representative Republic, 
which Mr. Gladstone in truth declares was the finest piece of gov- 
ernment making ever struck off by any set of men in a given time. 

Tt furnishes the one successful] attempt at government of the people, 
by the peaple, and for the people, in the history of the world. 

It has succeeded not as in Greece and Rome, by assembling the people 
en masse to try cases and pass laws, but by dividing the Government 
into three coordinate branches, the executive, legislative, and judicial, 
each separate and independent of the other, and each equal in dignity 
and in power. More than this, it is one Government as to national 
affairs and foreign relations, and many separate governments as it 
affects the jocal and domestic interests of the people. Unsettle this 
balence, make one branch of the Government subordinate to another, 
and yeu overthrow your Constitution and plant seeds for the destruc- 
tion of your Government and the less of your liberties. 

And mark you, each in its respective capacity is appointed by and 
is the servant and representative and under the control of the 
American people. 

Now, if the people can appoint a good Executive they can appoint 
good legialntors and a good judiciary. The fault, if fault there be, 
is not with the system, but with the people themselves. 

II 

Again, each department of this Government is a trustee to the people 
both for upholding and for administering its own jurisdiction—not 
upon Democrats nor upon Republicans, but upon Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike when an issue arises which involves the prerogative of 
the branch of the Government which he is intrusted to administer. The 
power to declare war, for instance, is invested by the Constitution in 
Congrees, and Congress would render itself infamous should it allow 


They recognized, as the 


this power to be usurped by the Executive. On the other hand, the 
power of making treaties of peace, and other treaties, ds invested in 
the President“ by and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” and 
each would be recreant to its duty and unfaithful to its trust shonld 
it fail to perform its proper function. 

III 


But please observe, the power of negotiating and making treaties of 
peace was not invested in the Executive alone. The Constitution pro- 
vides that the President “ shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” In this duty then the Senate exercises 
It is in a certain sense a coexecutiye with 
the President. 

Our fathers who rescued from the wilderness the magnificent damain 
we enjoy, who framed our Constitution and established this Gov- 
‘ernment, it seems, did not altogether confide in the superlative wisdom 
and inspired altruism of either department of the Government, and 
hence the system of checks and balances and divided authority pro- 
vided in the Constitution, the wisdom of which is every year becoming 
more apparent. 

An examination, therefore, by the Senate of the terms of this treaty 
is not a presumption. In doing so it exercises not only a high pre- 
rogative but discharges a sacred obligation. 

Again, by and with “the advice and consent” means more than 
mere consent. It means that the Senate shall be fully informed, 
shall be frankly consulted, and as in the case of a consulting physician 
exercise its independent judgment. 

If the Executive refuses to extend to it the confidence to which 
it is entitled, the Senate may and should fdeftnitely withhold fts 
consent until fully informed as contemplated in the Constitution. 


IV 


In the Long Parliament in Engiand and in the States General in 
France the legislative branch beheaded the Chief Executive, usurped 
every function of government, and assumed absolute dominion with 
a result which should not, it would seem, invite emulation. But 
that you say was long ago; men are better now. And yet for the 
adoption of reconstruction measures growing out of the Civil War 
we find a partisan majority seeking to override and impeach the 
Executive merely because in the conscientious exercises of his execu- 
‘tive prerogative he resisted a movement to place the heels of more 
than 4,000,000 slaves upon the necks of their former masters. The 
message in which President Johnson vetoed this inhuman reconstruc- 
tien measure is well known, and is one of the ablest ever delivered 
by any President. He retained Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet and endeavored 
to carry out his policies as the diary of Gideon Welles, Secretary of 
the Navy in both Cabinets, will sufficiently show. But what is not 
so well known is that Mr. Charles Summer, whe lead this movement, 
some years later confessed to Senator Hendersen, of Missouri, who 
with six others went against his party and successfully resisted 
these impeachment proceedings, that in that yote he, Henderson, was 
right, and he, Sumner, was wrong. 

But if the dominance of the legislative branch is dangerous, the 
dominance of the executive branch is more dangerous, as witness our 
neighbor Republic of Mexico. Mr. Diaz, if I mistake not, commenced 
his administration under a constitution which precluded his being 
his own successor. With a well-organized machine and an army he 
persuaded the people to remove the restriction and continued in ab- 
solute power practically for life. Who is so dense as not to know 
that Central and South America present a constellation of republics 
with constitutions in form as good as ours, ruled by dictators, who 
call themselves Presidents, and where it requires an army and a 
revolution to change an administration. 

Napoleon, too, was a man of the people—a man who defied liberty 
only to overthrow it—and whose beau ideal was not France, but 
the house of Bonaparte! i 

Idealism with some executives begins and ends with the L 


V 

And finally, In this day of spirit rappings and world visions, of 
anarchy and radicalism, of the enshrining of every new fad and 
dogma simply because it is new, of the wasteful expenditure of 
billions of dollars of the people's money withaut any adequate check 
or commission therefor only to be ground from them later by op- 
pressive taxes, what our country needs in religion and in statesman- 
ship is a new baptism in orthodoxy and in conservatism. 

My complaint is not against a political party. All government by 
the people must needs be party government. The country needs and 
must bave two great parties, not sectional, but national, the one a 
check on ‘the other, the principles and policies of which are openly 
stated and sincerely advocated before the bar of public opinion. Our 
danger is net in constitutional government, but in personal govern- 
ment backed by secret organizations, which multiply with remarkable 
rapidity, which are absorbing every branch of business activity, and 


last but not least has invaded and seized even the police power of 
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the Government, thereby menacing the whole country with a state 
of absolute lawlessness ! 

We have seen that political parties can be patriotic, 

We have seen the Democratic Party as one man support Mr. 
McKinley in the Spanish-American War, and the Republican Party as 
one man support Mr. Wilson in the greatest war of all times. 

It may be and the time may not be far distant when another 
coalition of every patriotic citizen without regard to past party 
affillations may be demanded for the preservation of our property, 
of our liberty, and even of life itself: 

In the meantime, let us, Democrat and Republican alike, go back 
to the Constitution, the aegis of our protection, the inherited Magna 
Charta of our liberty. 

Let us make it and enshrine it as our statue of liberty. And with 
united voices let us say to all bolsheviki, to all open or secret con- 
spiracies against law and order, as Lord Bulwer makes Richelieu to 
say: 

“Around her form I draw 
The awful circle of our solemn church ; 
Let but man place foot within that holy ground, 
And on his head, yea though he wear a crown, 
I launch the curse of Rome!” 
REGULATION OF THE PRACTICE OF OPTOMETRY IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of H. R. 3236, a bill to regulate 
the practice of optometry in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Maryland yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. There was a program agreed upon on bills 
which if followed would finish the Gilbert bill. We are about 
two-thirds through that bill, and we ought to finish it one 
¿way or another. We have exhausted all general debate on it. 
The bill has been read, and there was a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause, which failed, and it will take only a short 
time to finish it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. The gentieman from Kentucky [Mr. Grt- 
BERT] is not here, and it would be hardly fair to take up the 
bill in his absence. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know he is necessarily detained, hut, 
nevertheless, I think we ought to take up that bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
I understand there is going to be a great deal of opposition 
to that bill, and I hope to get through a few bills about which 
there is no controversy. 

Mr. BLANTON. But there is opposition to the bill which 
the gentleman has called up. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana demands the 
regular order. The gentleman from Maryland moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 3236. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, I ask 
‘unanimous consent that general debate on this measure be dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask a question. It has been announced 
in the press that there is a great deal of very important 
legislation pending for the District. Is this the most im- 
portant bill you have pending? ; 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
the important bills to which he refers are matters of very 
deep-seated and widespread controversy, and I had hoped to 
take up these matters that were uncontested and dispose of 
them. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am not going to object, Mr. Speaker, 
but there will be a request for an extra day, or two or three 
days, perhaps, to consider District matters, and we are evi- 
dently taking up less important legislation than they actually 
have pending. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. If the gentleman will ask that general debate be limited 
to 30 minutes to the side, I shail not object, but there is some 
very strong opposition to this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. To this eye-doctor bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the optometry bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We ought to finish that 
up with five minutes debate on a side and get rid of these, 
spectacle peddlers. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, 20 minutes to the side. 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I modify my request, and 
ask that general debate be -confined to 40 minutes, one-half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas and the other 
one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate be limited to 40 minutes, 
one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half by the 
gentleman from Texas, Is there objection? [After a pause]. 
The Chair hears none. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
8 of H. R. 3236, with Mr. Sanpess of Indiana in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 3236, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve my time. Will 
the gentleman from Texas please use some time? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the only objection I have 
to this bill is that it places absolute power in the board pro- 
vided for in the bill, which could be controlled to the detri- 
ment of certain deserving parties interested in this business, 
There is entirely too much control lodged in such boards, affect- 
ing every kind and class of professional business in the Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington and Mr. HILL of Maryland 


Mr. BLANTON. I yield first to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to say very 
frankly to the gentleman that I hope we will not take a lot 
of time on this bill. Personally, I dislike to see the Govern- 
ment going into boards and commissions and arms of the Gov- 
ernment itself, but cities regulate the spectacle peddler and 
he is now out of business. He has gone the way of the clock 
maker, and it is a crime to have them going around and robbing 
the people and ruining people’s eyes, and therefore I am for 
this bill strong. That is all I need to say, 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; and I am for such a bill strong if it 
is properly safeguarded, but would not place the absolute 
control in one particular little board that without an appeal 
could keep out all competition, if they wanted to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They do not do that. 
they had a city council here they would recommend this. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I want first to answer 
the gentleman from Wushington. We must decide whether this 
bill safeguards all worthy practitioners. I can explain this to 
you by calling attention to an «affidavit that I have along 
another line concerning a similar bill that will be brought in 
here soon with respect to the further restriction of securing 
licenses in the plumbing business in Washington. 

I have an affidayit from an expert plumber who owns his 
residence here in Washington, which cost several thousand dol- 
lars, and he has heen living in it for some time with his wife 
and little children. He hus been an expert plumber for twenty- 
odd years, and because he moved to Washington and would not 
join in with a certain little clique that is controlling the 
licenses, they have refused to license him and have refused to 
let him work at his trade of plumbing, although he has been an 
expert plumber for twenty-odd years. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He can make more money, 
probably, fixing up automobiles, 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LAZARO. Has not your State a board of medical exam- 
iners to license physicians and a board to license druggists and 
a board to license nurses? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and I am in favor of such proper 
boards. 

Mr. LAZARO. Do you not think people's eyes are vital to 
them? 5 

Mr. BLANTON. That is exactly what I was coming to. If 
we would open this question up and see that every interest 
connected with this particular profession and business was pru- 
tected, I would be just as strongly in favor of this bill as any- 
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one; but we have not done that, and our committee has not 
done that. We ought to look into these matters and see just 
exactly who is behind such a board and see just exactly the 
kind of power they are going to manipulate here and see what 
control they are going to make of it, and see that the people 
are properly protected, and then I would be in favor of such 
a board. If this bill safeguards all such rights, then I am in 
favor of it. y 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is there not some existing board 
to which this could be referred without the creation of another 
board? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; there is some regulation now, but they 
claim it has not sufficient powers and they want this bill 
passed to give them sufficient powers. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is there any compensation provided 
for this board? I presume they will have secretaries and 
officers. 

Mr. BLANTON. They will get all compensation from fees 
charged, but not froin the Government, 

I do not care to take up any more of the time of the commit- 
tee. If we had opened up the hearings and given everybody 
a chance, it would be a different matter. We have another 
bill before us very much like this, and I have received protests 
against it from all over the country. There are two schools 
involved and one school is trying to take advantage of the 
other, and the one that is being taken advantage of by the bill 
has been protesting against its passage. Until we give both 
sides a hearing on that bill, we ought not to report it or try to 
pass it. We ought to see that everybody is properly pro- 
tected. That is all I want to say on this bill. I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman from 
Texas would use up his time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have the bill read under the five-minute 
rule; I am through. ; 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Sec, 2. That on and after six months from the passage of this act It 
shall be unlawful for any person in the. District of Columbia to en- 
gage In the practice of optometry or to hold himself out as a practi- 
tioner of optometry, or attempt to determine by an examination of the 
eyes the kind of eyeglasses required by any person, or hold himself 
out as a licensed optometrist when not so licensed, or to represent him- 
self as capable of examining the eyes of any person for the purpose of 
fitting glasses, excepting those hereinafter exempted, unless he shall 
have fulfilled the requirements and complied with the conditions of 
this act and shall have obtained a license from the District of Colum- 
bia Board of Optometry, created by this act; nor shall it be lawful for 
any person in the District of Columbia to represent that he is a law- 
ful holder of a license as provided by this act when in fact he is not 
such lawful holder, or to impersonate any licensed practitioner of 
optometry, or shall fail to register the certificate as provided in sec- 
tion 18 of this act. 

Any person violating any of the provisions of this act shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction for the first offense shall be 
fined not more tban $500, and upon conviction for any subsequent 
offense shall be fined not less than $500 nor more than $1,000, or be 
imprisoned in the District jail not less than three months nor more 
than one year, or both, in the discretion of tho court. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment; that wherever the words “ hold himself 
out“ are used substitute“ represents himself to be.” 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I object to that and make a point of 
order against it. That raises an entirely different question 
than that presented by the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. TINCHER). 
overruled. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. SemMprs of Washington: Wherever in the bill 
the words “hold himself out” occurs, strike them out and insert 
“represents himself to be.“ 


Mr. WINGO. Is that the correct language? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If the gentleman can make 
better English of it, I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, I agree with the gentlemam from Wash- 
ington as to the desirability of the amendment. I am talking 
about the exact structure of the amendment. I ask the Clerk 
to read the language as it would read if the amendment is 
adopted, 
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The point of order is 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


That on and after six months from the passage of this act It will be 
unlawful for any person in the District of Columbia to engage in the 
practice of optometry or to represent himself to be a practitioner of 
optometry, etc, 


Mr. WINGO, It should include the word “to.” The amend- 
ment should be that wherever that language occurs in the text 
it shall be amended so that it will read “or represents himself 
to be.“ Then that will take care of both phrases. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will modify my amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, in that respect. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington modi- 
fied his amendment, and the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Three members of the board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, and should a quorum not be present on the 
day appointed for any meeting those present may adjourn from day 
to day until a quorum be present. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The question has been asked me as to the Columbia 
Optometric Society: What kind of an organization is it, when 
was it organized, and how? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I can only say to the gentleman that it is 
an organization composed of the optometrists of the District 
of Columbia, I do not know how long it has been in existence, 
It is made up of the most reputable men in the profession. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not know, but there is a difference be- 
tween these specialists. This includes, I suppose, men like 
Edmonds, and all of that type of firms come under this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Nearly all the firms have 
an expert optometrist. 

Mr. WINGO. This is a regular society, a proper organiza- 
tion, is it? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Ves. 

Mr. WINGO. I have no personal interest in it; but when 
Members asked me to develop it I told them I did not know, 
but I presumed it was composed of reputable men. I pre- 
sumed it was composed of reputable men and was an actual 
bona fide organization. There is no question about that in 
the mind of the committee? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. 

Mr. WINGO. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That the secretary-treasurer shall receive as compensation 
for his seryices an annual salary to be determined by the board, which 
salary aud all other expenses of the board necessary in carrying out 
the provisions of this act shall be paid from the funds in the custody 
of the secretary-treasurer for the use of the board upon requisition 
signed by the secretary-treasurer and countersigned by the president 
of the board; and on the 30th day of June of each year if any surplus 
remains the members of the board shall be paid such reasonable com- 
pensation out of the funds in the custody of the board as the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia may determine: Provided, how- 
ever, That said compensation and expenses shall not exceed the 
amount recefyed by the board under the provisions of this act. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, when a man is examined to 
practice law he pays a fee and gets his license. When he 
practices a certain number of years he is entitled to a license 
in the appellate courts and in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He does not have to pay an annual license fee. 
He pays a fee for his first license. The license fee for the 
Supreme Court of the United States is only $10. But you 
charge an initial license fee in this bill of $25, and you make a 
fund here in this bill to pay not only the secretary-treasurer of 
the organization a salary but provide that whatever surplus 
is left over at the end of the year, after holding two meetings 
a year, the members of this board shall receive compensation 
within the limit of that surplus. That is paid out of the initial 
fee of $25 that he has to cough up when he gets his license. It 
does not stop there, for after paying the $25 he has to pay $10 
every year for the continuation of the license. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will yield, let me say 
that that is to keep a check on these people. It is not simply 
to provide a fund. You have to pay each year for the automo- 
bile license. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
think that there is any more reason for charging an original 
fee of $25 to one of these professionals than there is for others? 
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When a lawyer pays $10 for his license he is done and does not 
have to pay $10 a year for each year thereafter, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not want to reflect on the legal 
profession or the value of their services. 

Mr. BLANTON. A man could make a mistake and get the 
wrong kind of a lawyer and might have a million of dollars 
involved in a financial way that would become u loss, hence 
there is as much necessity of getting a good lawyer as there is 
of getting a good eye doctor. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will yield right there, 
let me say that if I had a million dollars I would rather lose 
it than to lose my eyesight. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; all of us would rather do that. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. May I suggest also to the gentleman from 
Texas that whenever you license a lawyer he goes into court 
and other lawyers come in contact with his work, but you take 
one of these optometrists and all of his work is done privately. 
His fellow optometrists have not much of a way of checking 
him up unless some person should go over to another one of 
them, maybe, and he finds out what has been done. There is 
quite a distinction. Suppose there are 50 optometrists in this 
city, alarge number I should think, they would only pay $500 
a year, I will tell you what I think will happen. I think you 
will find out that this fund will not be sufficient, and they will 
come in here and appeal to the liberality of onr friend from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] next year for an appropriation to be 
paid out of the Public Treasury, aud I think that would be 


Proper. 


Mr. BLANTON. I doubt whether they would ever get it 
through the present chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The gentleman from Arkansas is speaking facetiously. 

Mr. WINGO, I think his well-known liberality in these 
matters would justify me in saying they will. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Would it not be just.as much of an argu- 
ment to make that.a,physician should pay every year? 

Mr. BLANTON. Just as much. When he makes a mistake 
his error is covered up in the ground, 

‘Mr. STEPHENS. But the argument would go just as far. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just as far. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Absolutely. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. As a matter of fact, we haye doctors 
and dentists who have to pay a fee now. They may not in 
the District of Columbia, perhaps 

Mr. BLANTON. They pay a practitioner's fax, not a license 


fee. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. In the State of Michigan the dentists 
pay a fee of $1. 

Mr, BLANTON. That is a tax for the expense of the State 
[examining board. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Do they pay every year? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Every ‘year. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. They have been asked if they did not 
think the fee was high, and they say with the limited number 
here they are willing to pay it. 

Mr. BLANTON. In view of the fact ‘that this is not going 
to come out of the Public Treasury I am not going to say 
lanything more against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 9, That on and after six months from the passage of thts act, 
as set forth in section 2 hereof, every person desiring to practice 
optometry, or, if now in practice, to continue the practice ‘thereof, 
except as herein otherwise provided, shall take an examination as pro- 
' vided in this act and shall fulfill the other requirements as in this 
act provided. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for this reason: The members of this committee will 
note this is different from almost any other act we have passed, 
and from most of the acts of the States in ‘reference to the 
practice of certain professions and callings because it requires 
those ‘now legally engaged in the practice to take a limited 
| examination. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will yield, I had the 
same opinion the gentleman has in regard to this bill until I 
looked at the next page, and I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he has read the proviso: 

Provided, however, That failure to pass the standard examination 
after having quiilified under the limited examination as in this para- 
gtaph set forth shall not disqualify him as a lawful practitioner, 
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Mr. FITZGHRALD. I understand he must pass the limited 
examination or he ‘will be disqualified. Now, I felt a little 
responsibility about this, because I drew the report made to 
the House on this bill, and I confess this phase of it had not 
been called to my attention at the time, but since then I have 
received a call from a gentleman who I asked to put lis ob- 
jections to the bill in writing, and this was one of the objec- 
tions, with the suggestion that this made the bill, as he said, 
ex post facto, but what he meant was retroactive and to that 
extent unconstitutional. Now my own judgment about the 
matter is it does not make this bill unconstitutional but that 
this Congress has full power and authority to provide at least 
a limited examination of those who are to practice this pro- 
fession in the District of Columbia, and that the limited ex- 
amination which is specified here, which they may be required 
to take which will qualify them ‘to practice irrespective of 
whether they can pass the other examination or not, is a very 
proper examination Which any practitioner of optometry ought 
to be qualified to pass in order lawfully to practice on the 
people of the District. However, I felt this responsibility 
about it, and I felt I ought to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to this fact that this provision is in here directing or 
requiring those in the practice should pass this limited ex- 
amination. 

* Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out sèc- 

on 10, 

The CHATRMAN.- Section 10 has not yet been read. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Then I move to strike out the suffictent 
number of words to obtain the floor. I Would like to ask the 
attention of some of the legal talent in the House in regard to 
their interpretation of the law. I do not care from which ‘side 
of the House it comes, but my experience with a similar bill 
in another body has led me to believe that such a provision 
as this would be declared unconstitutional or rather that this 
bill would be declared unconstitutional. Consequently it had 
better he stricken out-as it would jeopardize the whole bill by 
leaving it in. The only question in my mind is whether tha 
proviso on page 8, “ That failure to pass the standard examina- 
tion after have qualified under the limited examination as in 
this paragraph set out shall not disqualify him as a lawful 
practitioner,” in other words a man who has been practicing 
optometry in this District for the past 5, 6, or 12 years or 
more under the provisions of this law unless he is able to pass 
this limited examination would be prohibited from practice. 
The courts would clearly hold in this. instance that it was un- 
constitutional because it was retroactive. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
has taken into consideration that although such a provision 
in a State law would probably be held unconstitutional, it 
would probably not be so in this case? Most of the State 
constitutions have such proyisions as would prevent, infringe- 
ment upon the rights of those who had already entered upon 
certain lines of employment, but there is no such reservation 
in regard to the Federal District. I heard a former Senator 
from Mississippi, Mr. John Sharp Williams, make an able 
presentation of the subject in the Senate. He said we often 
overlook the fact that Congress has more ample powers over 
the Federal District than over the States. The powers of 
Congress under the Federal Constitution with regard to this 
Federal District are broader than the powers over the peoples 
of the several States and more ample than the powers of the 
States over their own people under the limitations of their 
constitutions: I believe that this provision in section 9 pro- 
viding for a limited examination of those already in the prac- 
tice of optometry is a wise provision and that it is constitu- 
tional. . 

Mr. WINGO. My attention has been directed to the pro- 
vision referred to; and I think that even if this were a statute 
passed by a State legislature, the provision in the bill is 
plainly constitutional, I think you take care of that situation, 
and I think some of the gentlemen may have an idea that the 
courts have gone further on that question than they really 
have done, Here is the viewpoint they will ultimately come 
to in connection with people who are dealing with the public 
in a technical way: When you give them a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that they are capable, and you provide 
them with a limited examination, such as is provided here, 
and then with a yearly examination, here is Where you will 
get them if they are not capable and competent. The gentle- 
men who drew this bill evidently had this in mind. You give 
them a limited examination and then an annual examination, 
and a man has no vested right in either fraud or incompetency. 
If that' is true, here is where they will weed out those who are 
not competent. We will say they may be occupying a position 
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in a reputable concern, or as an assistant to one who is com- 
petent, They will say, “ We will let you stand on the limited 
examination.” Then, if a man starts out for himself and can 
not measure up to the standards of a profession where he is 
holding himself out to his prospective customers, they would 
have a right to hold that he was not competent. You are re- 
fusing to give to him a certificate of competency. That is all 
you are doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, may I have three minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. WINGO. He is asking for an annual certificate of 
competency in his profession, and no man has a right to re- 
ceive a false certificate issued by a public board—a certificate 
of incompetency. 

Mr. BEGG. The courts usually hold that a legislative body 
has the right to require certain standards in any profession. 
I think you will find that they have. 

Mr. WINGO. Some gentlemen are fearful, I think, that the 
courts have gone further. I have not refreshed my memory 
recently as to that, but I think I am clear enough in my recol- 
lection to be led to believe that the language you have here 
will be sustained. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is the common-sense view that I 
would take as a layman. However, I wanted legal and pro- 
fessional advice on the matter in order that the constitutionality 
of the law might not be questioned later on. 

Mr. WINGO. Let me make this suggestion: Somewhere or 
other in the bill, as a new section, if it is not already in, insert 
a provision to the effect that if a part of the bill should be de- 
clared unconstitutional it shall not invalidate all of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, [ will withdraw my pro 
forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 13. That every person desiring to be licensed as in this act pro- 
vided shall file with the secretary-treasurer of the board upon appro- 
priate blank to be furnished by said secretary-treasurer an application, 
accompanied by the recommendation of two reputable citizens, verified 
by oath, setting forth the facts which entitle the applicant to examina- 
tion and license under the provisions of this act. The said board shall 
hold at least two examinations each year. In case of failure at any 
standard examination, the applicant, after the expiration of six months 
and within two years, shall have the privilege of taking a second exami- 
nation by the board without the payment of an additional fee. In case 
of failure at the limited examination hereinbefore provided for, the 
applicant shall, after the expiration of six months and within two years, 
have the privilege of taking a second examination without the payment 
of an additional fee, 

Every applicant who shall pass the standard examination or thè Hm- 
ited examination, as the case may be, and who shall otherwise comply 
with the provisions of this act, shall receive from the said board under 
its seal a license entitling him to practice optometry in the District of 
Columbia, which license shall be duly registered in a record book to be 
properly kept by the secretary-treasurer of the board for that purpose, 
which shall be open to public inspection; and a duly certified copy of 
said record shall be recorded in the clerk's office of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, and shall be admitted as prima facie evi- 
dence in all courts of the District of Columbia in the trial of any cause, 
and it shall be the duty of the clerk of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to keep a special book for the purpose of recording 
sald licenses, and shall, upon application and by the payment of a fee 
of 50 cents, deliver to any person applying therefor a certificate that 
the license has been recorded in compliance with the provisions of this 
act. Each person to whom a certificate of license shall be issued by 
said board shall keep same displayed in a conspicuous place in his prin- 
cipal office or place of business wherein said person shall practice 
optometry, and shall, whenever required, exhibit the said certificate to 
any member or agent of the board. 


The CHAIRMAN. On line 5 of page 10, at the beginning of 
the line, there should be a correction in the spelling of the word 
“purpose.” Without objection, the correction will be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, it is my recollection that 
there was some provision in this bill about turning the fees 
over to the use of the board instead of turning them into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is true. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Where is that provision? 


The time of the gentleman from Massa- 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. The fees received are turned over to all 
boards of this character. 

Mr. BLANTON. The fees are paid by the applicants. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not care by whom they are paid, 
but there ought not to be a provision here to make it a matter 
of personal interest to the board. 

Mr. BLANTON. The fees are paid to the secretary. That 
is on page 8 or 9 or somewhere in the latter part of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is at the bottom of page 5. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Michi- 
gan yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman was not here a little while 
ago when we had up that question. I suggested that at the 
outside there would not be over 40 or 50 of these applicants 
in the District. It would not be over $500 a year. I sug- 
gested that it would not be long before it would be suggested 
that these fees be paid into the Treasury, and then they would 
ask that the board be paid. In due time we may expect this 
board to be paid out of the Treasury. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman at the head of the optometry 
association came to my office and said that the reason why 
they made the fees as high as they were was that they wanted 
to be self-supporting. On that ground I think we would not 
want that money to be paid into the Treasury. 

Mr. CRANTON. The policy is wrong of setting up a board 
and saying to that board, “You can go out and drag in here 
as many applicants as you can, and however ill prepared the 
applicants may be for the performance of the duties they 
undertake the more you get, the more fees you get, and the 
bigger salary your secretary gets.” 

Each one has a direct interest in encouraging applications, 
and there is only one way of encouraging applications and 
that is to lead people to believe they are going to be able to 
pass, It seems to me you weaken this proposition by making 
it directly to the financial interest of the officers themselves 
to encourage people that they are going to pass. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. This is the procedure followed not only 
here but in many of the States. I had something to do with 
the passage of a bill providing for a board of examiners on 
accountancy. I know that bill provided they should admin- 
ister their own fees, and the bill providing for a dental board 
provide that they should administer their fees, and if there 
was any excess it should be paid into the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I assume the committee would not want 
to consider an amendment, and as the section has been passed 
I do not see that anything can be done. 

Mr. WINGO. Would the gentleman be in favor of striking 
it all out and providing for a straight appropriation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am opposed absolutely to the principle. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will state to the gentleman that in the 
State of Michigan the fees for the licensing of those who desire 
to engage in the practice of dentistry are collected by the 
State board of dental examiners, and the yearly fees so col- 
lected are used to pay the expenses of the State board of 
dental examiners, I believe that is the practice in several of 
the States. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I agree that Michigan is a model in most 
things but I would not claim it is in everything. There must 
be a few exceptions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 14. That the said board shall charge the following fees for 
examinations, registrations, and renewals of certificates: The sum of 
$25 for a standard or a limited examination. Every registered optom- 
etrist who desires to continue the practice of optometry. shall annu- 
ally, on or before the 10th of January of each year, pay to the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the board a renewal registration fee to be fixed an- 
nually by the board, not to exceed $10, for which he shall recelve a 
renewal of his certificate. In case of neglect to pay the renewal fee 
as herein provided the board shall have authority to revoke such 
license and the holder thereof may be reinstated by complying with the 
conditions specified in this section, but no license or permit muy be 
revoked without giving 60 days’ notice to the delinquent, but the board 
shall only have the right to renew such license on the payment of the 
renewal fee with penalty of $5: Provided, That retirement from prac- 
tice for a period of not exceeding five years shall not deprive the 
holder of said license the right to renew the same upon the payment 
of the fee herein required. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the word “of” will 
be inserted after the word “license” in line 14, page 11. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sac. 20. That the provisions of this act shall not apply 

(a) To physicians and surgeons practicing under authority or 
license issued under the laws of the District of Columbia for the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery. 

(b) To persons selling spectacles and [or] eyeglasses and who do 
not attempt, either directly or indirectly, to adapt them to the eye, 
and who do not practice or profess the practice of optometry. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment: 
page 13, strike out lines 14 to 17, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brad: On page 13, strike out all of 
Ines 14, 15, 16, and 17. 


Mr, BEGG. Mr. Chairman; I would like to have. the atten- 
tion of the committee, and it may be they can change my, mind: 
I have offered an amendment to strike out lines 14 to 17, in- 
clusive, If you can tell me how a man can sell me eyeglasses, 
even under a prescription, unless he is an optometrist, I would 
be glad-to have that information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Did the gentleman ever 
hear of any window ginss being sold as eyeglass? 

Mr. BEGG: I think my remarks are serions; at Jarir I 
think they are. 

Mr. JOFINSON of Washington. Mine are serious, too. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think they are serious. 

Mr. WINGO. I think both gentlemen agree, but have failed 
to observe what each other said. 

Mr. BEGG. I am of the opinion—although I am not particu- 
larly interested, because Lam not buying any glasses to-day— 
that with these lines in the bill every quack eyeglass man in 
town can continue to practice, What is the language?, 


That the provisions of this act shall not apply 
To persons selling spectacles ami Lor] eyeglasses and who do. not 
attempt, either directly or ‘indirectly, to adapt them to the eye. 


Well, how can he sell a man eyeglasses? He will give them 
to him and let him try them on, and if a man says he can see 
out of them, he will take them. 

Mr. ZIHTMAN. But motor glasses are eyeglasses, and sun- 
glasses are eyeglasses. ‘There are a great many forms of 
glasses sold besides specially prepared glasses. 

Mr, BEGG: I undertand that, but it seems to me the gen- 
tleman is killing the bill by these lines. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. BEGG, It makes it apply only to the man who prac- 
tices, the eye doctor. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. This provision applies to persons selling 
spectacles and eyeglasses and who do not attempt to adapt 
them to the eye. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will pardon me, if I have a 
store down here and do not attempt to adapt eyeglasses to 
the eye I ean give a man a pair of eyeglasses and tell him to 
put them on, and if he says they suit him he can take them, 
and I can continue doing that right along. If I do that, I 
ean not be touched under this provision, it seems to me. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That has not been the way it has been 
adjudicated in the States. 

Mr. BEGG: Perhaps this particular provision has not been 
adjudicated. I submit to every man in the House that this 
language will let any man sell eyeglasses just so long as he 
refrains from saying the glasses do not fit or if he does not 
attempt to adapt them to the eye. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman thinks it 
would apply to a man who would say, Here is a pair of 
eyeglasses; put them on and see whether you can read the 
letters Zz, E, and X.“ 

Mr. BEGG. There is no question about that in my mind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He would merely say, See 
if you can read the letters Zz, E, and X.’ ¥ 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly; because the seller is not fitting. him 
or attempting to adapt them to his eyes. All he does is to 
hand him a pair of glasses and tell him to put them on. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It seems to me that would be violating 
this law. 

Mr. BEGG. No: he would not be violating this law. because 
the-man himself is putting glasses on and determining him- 
self whether they fit. I am not going to insist on my amend- 
ment. I merely offered it for the purpose of ealling the atten- 


On 
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tion of the committee to the fact that I believe this language 
simply undoes: what the committee is frying to do. 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. The men engaged in this business proposed 


this. 

Mr. BEGG. I understand that; but I do not believe it is the 
right thing. 

Mr. ZIHUMAN. And it is in every bill in every State. 

Mr. WINGO. Do you not think you could possibly reach. 
what both of you are thinking of by putting in a short amend: 
ment so that it will read: 


To persons selling spectacles and eyeglasses, such as sunglasses, 
motor goggles, und other similar protective devices, who do not at- 
tempt, either directly or indirectly, to adapt them to the eye. 


Do you not think that would cover it? The idea is to 
prohibt a man from going ahead and selling something that 
he pretends and represents as correcting a defect. in the vi- 
sion, That is the object, of course. The committee did not 
intend to have this apply to a man who would come along 
and sell you a pair of sunglasses or a pair of motor goggles 
to protect you against dust. The committee did not intend. 
that such a man would have to be a licensed optometrist. 

Mr, BEGG. Of. course not. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. You can send out to Chicago to any of 
the mail-order houses now and they will send you a gross of 
such glasses and there is no law in any State to prevent it. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘The reason I make that suggestion is because 
you have here the danger of leaving a loophole. One of my 
friends asked me What was in the bill and I said it was a 
long bill but a short title would be, A bill to prevent grafters 
from selling window glass to negroes for spectacles.” That 
is really what you are trying to get at. The average intelli- 
gent man will look into the capacity of a man before he at- 
tempts to purchase eyeglasses, but you have peddlers and 
crooks ging around and taking money away from negroes 
and illiterate people and. selling them nothing but plain win- 


dow glasses for spectacles and charging them $5 or $10 for 


attempting to fit their eyes, and people of that kind ought to 
be protected against such grafters. 

Mr. BEGG. They could do that very thing under the bill 
with this provision in it. 

Mr. WINGO. That is why I suggested this change. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, after listening to the dis- 
cussion the purpose of the champions of the bill is very ap- 
parent. It is the purpose of the bill as drawn, and that seems 
to be the purpose of the committee, to permit anyone to sell 
glasses, no matter how strong or how weak the lens may be, 
whether it is just plain window glass or very strong lens, and 
to sell them without being subject to this act so long as the 
person wlio does the selling does not pass upon the question 
of whether they are going to injure or help the person who 
wears them. In other words, no matter how much the glasses 
might ruin the sight of the person wearing them, there is no 
prohibition on their sale here, so long as it can not be proven 
that the man who makes the sale assumed to say they would’ 
be helpful to the eyes. As the gentleman from Arkansas 
has said; the peddling’ of window glass is not prevented at 
all by this language. It is wide open to sell glasses as worth- 
less as can be conceived or as ruinous as can be conceived, 
as long as you can not prove in court that the person that 
made the sale made a fitting. It is all right, if that is the 
kind of bill you want. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I would defer somewhat to the special 
knowledge of the gentleman from Michigan ordinarily, but 
I am basing my position on the fact that this is the language’ 
used in similar laws in practically every State in the Union, 
including his own, and it does effectively prevent the fiker 
from prescribing for a patient, and does not prevent the 
dealer in sunglasses or the dealer in goggles or spectacles! 
from selling the gentleman from Michigan or myself a colored 
sunglass or an automobile protecting glass. 

Mr. CRAMTON. When we pass a law with reference to, 
the regulation of the practice of medicine, we forbid a man 
prescribing, We forbid his practicing medicine. We forbid’ 
his furnishing something to cure what is wrong with you. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Oh, no; if the gentleman will permit 
right there, we do not. A man in order to violate the ordi- 
nary run of laws—I will say the law of your State and 
mine—must take money for the remedy in order to come with- 
in the criminal prohibition of the act. In other words, we 
can. regulate only the practice of some learned profession: 
We can not prohibit the sale 

Mr. CRAMTON, The gentleman does not mean that the 
test under this language is the question of whether a man 
is taking money for his alleged skill, because there is. no 
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claim that these glasses are going to be given away, and 
whatever part is involved in the cost of the glasses, for the 
skill of fitting them, is not the question here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I am drawing the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that all we can do is to limit the prac- 
tice of a learned profession or calling which requires some 
education and training: We. are not attempting in any way 
to limit the sale of any sort of an article, and we have not 
any right to do that, and I speak because the gentleman said 
that a man may be licensed to practice medicine and not 
permitted to give any sort of thing as a remedy to a person. 

Mr. CRAMTON, It just comes to my mind, since the law 
of Michigan has been cited here, that I recall opposing the 
enactment of an optometry law in my State when I was 
in the legislature because we were establishing entirely too 
many boards of this sort; but if you want to pass such a 
bill, I suppose it is a good thing to have it full of holes, so 
that it will not interfere too much with the course of nature. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The practice under the provisions of 
similar laws in the States was that a fakir set up in his store 
or on the street a chart and prescribed for the patient. The 
only knowledge that he had of optometry or of eye trouble 
was to place the chart at a certain distance, and if the patient 
said “I can read the bottom line” he told him the glasses were 
correct and sold them to him. That resulted in a great deal 
of harm, and people in some cases were made blind. Under 
this law any man who attempts to prescribe or who attempts to 
use a chart and then sells glasses to correct defective vision 
can be prosecuted. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Under this, as drawn, a man comes down 
the street with his case of glasses and sees the colored man 
that the gentleman from Arkansas speaks of and says, “ You 
ought to be wearing glasses.” He says, I expect I should.” 
That is all right. He says, “Here is a pair.’ And he puts 
them on and goes off. That may be destructive, He may have 
ruined the man’s eyesight, but this bill does not reach him. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, UNDERHILL, Yes. 

Mr, LAZARO. Is it not true that anyone who cares at all 
for his eyes should go to a man competent to examine his eyes, 
and after he gets his prescription is it not true that he should 
go to a good optician? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Absolutely so. 

Mr. LAZARO. Just as you go to a good doctor for a pre- 
scription, and then after you get your preseription you go to a 
good druggist to fill it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I agree with the gentleman, and the bill 
seeks to assist the patient to find reputable persons. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 21, That wherever in this act the singular number 1s used it 
shall be interpreted as meaning either singular or plural if compatible 
with the sense of the language used; and when in this act the mas- 
culine gender is used it shall be construed as meaning also the femi- 
nine gender if not inconsistent with such use. 


Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 13, after line 23, add a new section, as follows: 

“See. 22. If any provision of this act or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances is held invalid, the remainder of the act 
and the application of such a provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question Is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Saxpers of Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3236) to regulate the practice of optometry in the 
District of Columbia, and had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with amendments, with the recommendation 


in & very depleted condition: 


a the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
o pass. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final pussage. E 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any of 
the amendments? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Zranman, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled bills, 
reported that on May 10, 1924, they presented to the President 
of the United States, for his approval, the following House 
joint resolution: 

H. J. Res, 195. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for the participation of the United States in: two international 
conferences for the control of the traffic in habit-forming 
narcotic drugs. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF THE KINGDOM OF HUNGARY 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself Into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 8905, to 
authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom 
of Hungary to the United States of America. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. 
Sanpers of Indiana in the chair. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill will be dispensed with: 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from: Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this bill is to fund the indebtedness owed the United States by 
the Kingdom of Hungary. This loan was not made under 
the provisions of law to lend money to our allies to aid in 
the prosecution of the war, but was loaned for humanitarian 
purposes. After the armistice there was a great deal of suf- 
fering in Hungary; babies and women were dying by the thou- 
sands and the United States Government authorized the Grain 
Corporation to sell foodstuffs to Hungary to save the lives of 
thousands of women and children: The amount advanced to 
Hungary totaled $1,685,000. 

Hungary, as you know, is in a very depleted condition and 
has never been able to meet any of the sum due us and has paid 
nothing on it and can not until this matter be funded. When 
the loan was made the United States and the other allied na- 
tions and friendly nations which furnished food to save life 
had a first lien on the assets of Hungary, which, of course; 
in the long run amounted to nothing but the obligation of Hun- 
gary to repay this indebtedness. Hungary's finances are still 
She can not meet any of her 
obligations unless she can float a rehabilitation loan. This 
bill provides for funding the indebtedness of Hungary of 
$1,600,000, and is exactly in terms with the settlement of the 
indebtedness of Great Britain and Finland with this one excep- 
tion, the exception being that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to cancel the first lien that the United States 
might have on the assets of Hungary, making it subject to the 
rehabilitation loan of $50,000,000 which is to be floated, and 
the United States is not to do that unless all the other allied 
creditor nations who stand in the same position with the United 
States as to the first lien make the same cancellation. 

England, Switzerland, France, Holland, and other allied 
countries advanced foodstuffs when we did, and they have in 
common. with the United States a first lien on the resources of 
Hungary. This simply authorizes the Seeretary of the Treas- 
ury to waive the lien in favor of this rehabilitation loan of 
$50,000,000, provided all the other nations which made ad- 
vances for humanitarian purposes—the purchase of food to save 
human life—make the same waiver, If they do not waive it, the 
United States does not waive it. Now, the Congress of the 
United States did this identical thing so far as Austria was 
concerned. We advanced foodstuffs to Austria, and in Mareh; 
1922, Congress postponed that indebtedness 25 years and waived 
its first lien for the purpose of enabling Austria to float a 
rehabilitation loan. This does exactly the same thing. ‘This 
funds the indebtedness of Hungary for 62 years, and the in- 
terest is calculated on the amount of the indebtedness at 44 per 
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cent up to December 15, 1923. The same rate of interest was 
figured on the indebtedness of England and Finland. The total 
amount due at this time on this funding of principal and inter- 
est was $1,900,000 and a few odd dollars, practically $2,000,000, 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. In a second I will be glad to yield to the gen- 
tileman. This funding is under the same terms as that of 
England and Finland. For the first 10 years the interest 
is 3 per cent. After that it is 31 per cent, It is payable 
over a period of 62 years amortized and payable in gold, and 
the Government of the United States accords Hungary the right 
to settle the indebtedness by accepting at par any bonds of 
the United States of America that were issued after April, 1917, 
with the exception, as I have before stated, of making this loan 
subject to the lien of the rehabilitation loan of $50,000,000. 
It is identical with the settlement made with England and 
Finland. This does not make the indebtedness of the United 
States subject to any reparation claims, but only for this re- 
habilitation loan. Now I will yield to my friend from North 
Carolina. ; 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am not going to oppose the bill. I 
oppoxed the settlement of the British loan, but was in a 
small minority, The gentleman is still on that commission 

Mr. CRISP. I have the honor to be on that commission ; 
yes, Sir. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is the gentleman in à position to give 
the House any information about what is going to happen 
with the indebtedness of France to this Goyernment, whether 
anything has been done or the purpose or what they are try- 
ing to do? It seems that is one of the largest nations that 
does not seem to have any regard for any of her obligations 
to this country as far as I can ascertain, and I want to 
know what the status is, if there is any. 

Mr. CRISP. I think T can answer for the commission. The 
comission is doing everything that we can to try to bring 
about a funding and settlement of the indebtedness due this 
Nation, not only by France but by all the other creditor ni- 
tions. and the commission is always very happy when it can 
present to the House a settlement and funding of any in- 
debtedness, even of any of the small nations. The amount 
here involved compared with our foreign indebtedness is in- 
finitesimal, less than two million, but we are ¢ghxl to present 
it because we think that is notice to the other creditor na- 
tions that the United States expects them to settle their in- 
debteduess, and we hope these matters will have a salutary 
effect on the other nations. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Are there any diplomatic rensons why 
we Should not say to France that we expect her to settle what 
she owes to the United States? 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman from North Carolina will un- 
derstand that I am a minority member of the commission, und 
also that our diplomatic correspondences with other nations 
of the world are conducted by the President of the United 
States, our Chief Executive, who is charged with that respon- 
sibility, but I know it is the desire of the commission and 
the Chief Executive to do all that they ean to bring about 
the funding of our foreign indebtedness. We recognize, of 
course, it is impossible for these creditor nations owing col- 
lossal sums to pay in cash, and therefore we are anxious to 
fund and amortize their indebtedness, which we believe 
will insure its ultimate payment and tend to stabilize the 
world’s economic condition. The Foreign Debt Commission, 
and I feel I am authorized to say the Chief Executive, are 
doing all they can to try to induce the debtor nations to settle 
with us. 

Mr. KINDRED. 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Going back to the question of Hungary, 
the gentleman has spoken of the debt being about $2,000,000. 
Does that refer to the whole balance now due? 

Mr. GRISP. Yes, I will answer the question of the gentle- 
man from New York, The total indebtedness of Hungary to 
the United States, arising from the sale of foodstuffs to sustain 
life, furnished through the Grain Corporation, amounted to 
$1,685,835.61.. The accrued interest on it up to the time of this 
funding of the indebtedness, calculated at 4} per cent, the 
same as was done with Great Britain and Finland, brings the 
total principal to $1,939,000. 

Mr. KINDRED. It has been said that other debtor nations 
perhaps have not paid their interest. Has Hungary paid any 
interest at all? 

Mr. CRISP. When this was funded they paid $745 to reduce 
it, so that the bonds and obligations could be worked out in 
even dollars. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Now I do not care to take up any further time of the House. 
I do not think the agreement and the form of bonds used in this 
settlement, which is exactly the same form of bond as was used 
in the case of England and Finland, has ever been placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, and it may be of convenience in the 
future to find the form of that agreement and the bond if 
placed in the Record. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by including in the REC- 
ORD a copy of the report in which is contained a copy of the 
agreement made with Hungary, and a copy of the bond that 
is to be executed under the agreement, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks by inserting the report as 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the report referred to: 

{House of Representatives, Report No. 654, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
first session] 


SETTLEMENT oy THe DEBT OF HUNGARY TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Crisp, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted 
the following report, to accompany H. R. 8905: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8905) to authorize the settlement of the Indebtedness 
of the Kingdom of Hungary to the United States of America, having 
had the same under consideration, unanimously report it back to 
the House without amendment and recommend that the bill do pass, 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission negotiated a settlenrent 
with the minister of Hungary at Washington, which was embodied 
in an agreement executed, with the approval of the President and 
subject to that of Congress, on April 25, 1924, pursuant to authority 
conferred by the act of Congress approved February 9, 1922, as 
amended by the act of Congress approved February 28, 1923. 

The indebtedness, in the principal amount of $1,685,835.61, was 
incurred in connection with food purchased on credit from the United 
States Grain Corporation for relief purposes, and is evidenced by one 
of a series of obligations of the Government of Hungary destgnated 
as “Relief Series C, of 1920," which, according to their express 
terms, are a first lien upon all the assets and revenues of Hungary. 

The agreement, with the exception hereinafter referred to, follows in 
substance that made with the British and Finnish Governments, the 
basic date of the bonds to be issued being December 15, 1923. The 
principal sum of the debt, as of that date, is $1,939,000 and is payable 
in annual installments, beginning with $9,600 on December 15, 1924, 
and increasing with due regularity to $75,000 on December 15, 1985. 
Any payment of principal may be deferred for not more than two years 
from its due date, but the payment falling due in the next succeeding 
year can not be postponed for more than one year from its due date, 
and the payment falling due in the second succeeding year can not be 
postponed at all until the payment due two years previous thereto 
shall have been made. Payments of principal may also be made before 
maturity on giving not less than 90 days’ notice, Interest is payable 
on the unpaid balances semiannually at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum to December 15, 1933, and at the rate of 33 per cent per annum 
thereafter. One-half of the interest accruing between December 15, 
1923, and December 15, 1928, may be funded into bonds with maturities 
similar to those of the original issue. All payments on account of prin- 
cipal or interest are to be made at the Treasury of the United States 
or at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York in United States gold coin 
of the present standard of value or in obligations of the United States 
issued after April 6, 1917. 

The exception referred to appears in section 7 of the agreement, 
which provides that the bonds to be issued shall be secured in the 
same manner and to the same extent as the obligations of the Govern- 
ment of Hungary now beld by the United States, and authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to release all or any part of such security 
for the purpose specified, provided that substantially all other creditor 
nations holding obligations of Hungary similarly secured release to a 
similar extent the security enjoyed by thelr respective obligatiens. No 
such question of security was involved in the settlements with the 
British and Finnish Governments, 

The (sovernment of Hungary is to-day in serious financial dificul- 
tles and it appears that a reconstruction Joan is imperative in order to 
bring about a rehabilitation of its finances. In order to obtain this 
loan it is contemplated that the lien upon the assets and revenues of 
Hungary, enjoyed by the series of obligations of the Government 
of Hungary referred to, shall be subordinated to that of the recon- 
struction loan just as similar liens were subordinated to that of the 
reconstruction loan recently floated by the Government of Austria. 

Section 7 of the agreement makes it possible for this Government 
to cooperate In this respect with other goyernments haying similar 
claims against Hangary and to extend to the Government of Hungary 
terms of a similar nature to those already extended to the Govern- 
ment of Austria under authority conferred by joint resolution passed 
by Congress and approved by the President on April 6, 1922. 
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A copy of the letter written by the Secretary of the Treasury, chair- 
man of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, to the President, 
submitting to him for his approval the agreement made by the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission with the Government of Hungary pro- 
viding for the funding of its indebtedness, a copy of said agreement 
and the form of the bond to be executed are annexed hereto. 


Wonto War Fonrnicx DEBT COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 25, 192). 

Dran MB. PRESIDENT: The World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
created under the act of Congress approved February 9, 1922, as 
ameuded by the act of Congress approved February 28, 1923, having 
received the representative appointed by the Government of. the 
Kingdom of Hungary to consider the refunding of the indebtedness 
of that Government to the United States, reports as follows: 

The Government of the Kingdom of Hungary designated as its 
representative Count Laszlo Szechenyi, its envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary at Washington, who advised the commission 
that he had been instructed by his Government te express its desire 
to refund its indebtedness to this country, provided that terms could 
be agreed upon with which it would be possible for it te comply. 
Frequent conferences resulted between representatives of the com- 
mission and the Hungarian minister at Washington, at which the 
minister emphasized particularly the fact that his Government is 
to-day in serious financial difficulties and that a reconstruction loan 
bas become imperative in order te enable it to rehabilitate its finances, 

After full consideration by the commission of the problems involved 
in refunding the indebtedness of the Government of Hungary to this 
country, the minister indieated that he weuld be willing to enter into 
an arrangement on behalf of his Government to refund the indebted- 
ness in question on terms similar to those embodied in the agree- 
ment executed by the United States with the Government of Finland 
on May 1, 1928, the tetal amount of the indebtedness to be determined 
as of December 15, 1923, accrued interest to that date to be com- 
puted at the rate of 4} per cent per annum, the repayment of the 
indebtedness so determined to be previded for by the issue at par 
as of that date of bonds in the principal amount of $1,939,000, and 
the immediate payment in cash of any amount found to be due over 
and above that figure. 

The minister pointed out, however, that the indebtedness of his 
Government to the United States is evidenced by one of a series of 
obligations designated as Relief series C of 1920,“ the other Dbliga- 
tions of this series being held by other crediter nations of Hungary; 
that this series of obligations, according to its express terms, is a 
first lien on all the assets and revennes of Hungary; and that the 
success of the reconstruction loan referred to makes it essential that 
the lien enjoyed by this series of obligations be subordinated to that 
of such loan. He accordingly made his consent to enter into the 
foregoing agreement contingent upon appropriate provision for the 
subordination of the lien enjoyed by the obligation of the Govern- 
ment of Hungary now held by the United States to that of the loan, 
suggesting that seme such course of action be previded for as in the 
case of the relief obligation of the Government of Austria held by 
this Government, by embodying in the form of agreement and bond 
as executed by the Government of Finland two amendments worded 
substantially as follows: 

To be inserted as section 7 of the agreement: 

“Security: The payment of the principal and interest of all 
bonds issued or to be issued hereunder shall be secured in the 
same manner and to the same extent as the obligation of Hun- 
gary in the principal amount of $1,685,835.61, described in the 
preamble to this agreement; that is to say, shall be ‘a first 
charge upon all the assets and revenues of Hungary and shall 
have a priority over costs of reparation under the treaty of 
Trianon or under any treaty or agreement supplementary thereto, 
or under arrangements concluded between Hungary and the Allied 
and Associated Powers during the armistice signed on November 
8, 1918': Provided, however, That all or any part of such 
security may be released by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States on such terms and conditions as he may deem 
necessary or appropriate in order that the United States may co- 
operate in any program whereby Hungary may be able to finance 
its immediate needs by the flotation of a loan for reeonstruction 
purposes, if and when substantially all other creditor nations 
holding obligations of Hungary similar to that held by the United 
States and described in the preamble to this agreement, te wit, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Holland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, shall release to a similar extent the security en- 
joyed by such obligations, The Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States shall be authorized to decide when such action has 
been substantially taken.” 

To be inserted as the third paragraph of the bond: 

“The payment of the principal and interest on this bond is 
secured in the same manner and to the same extent as the obliga- 


tion of Hungary in the principal amount of $1,685,835.61 de- 
seribed in the preamble to said agreement, subject to release in 
whole or in part by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States under authority conferred by section 7 of said agreement.” 

You will note that the form of agreement as amended makes it 
clear that the bonds to be issued pursuant to Its terms shall in the 
first instance have the same security as that now enjoyed by the 
obligation of the Government of Hungary held by the United States, 
but makes it possible for this Government to cooperate with other 
governments having claims against Hungary in the manner required 
in the pending program for the financial reconstruction of Hungary. 
The authority conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
latter connection by the amendments agreed to is substantially the 
same as that conferred upon him with reference to the relief obligation 
of the Government of Austria held by the United States by the joint 
resolution passed by Congress and approved by the President on 
April 6, 1922. 

Briefiy, the agreement accords to the Government of Hungary, 
with respect to the repayment of its indebtedness to the United 
States, terms similar to those already extended to the Governments 
of Great Britain and Finland and, with respect to the security enjoyed 
by the indebtedness, terms of similar nature to those already extended 
to the Government of Austria. 

On April 7, 1924, at a meeting of the commission, by appropriate 
resolution unanimously adopted, the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
chairman of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, with the 
approval of the President and subject to the approval of Congress, 
was authorized and directed to execute for the commission on behalf 
of the United States of America, under the terms of the act of Con- 
gress approved February 9, 1922, as amended by the act of Congress 
approved February 28, 1923, an agreement with the Government of 
Hungary providing for the refunding of its indebtedness to the United 
States upon terms substantially similar to those embodied in the 
agreement concluded by the United States with the Government of 
Finland on Mey 1, 1923. the form of agreement aud bond as executed 
by the Government of Finland to be amended substantially as above 
indicated. 

I have the honor to hand you herewith for your approval such 
agreement, executed in two counterparts pursuant to the foregoing 
resolution, together with one copy thereof for your files. 

The commission believes that a settlement of the debt of the Gov- 
ernment of Hungary te the United States on the basis specified is 
fair and just to both Governments and recommends for submission to 
Congress the terms embodied in the agreement herewith. 

Should you see fit to indorse your approval on the tho counterparts 
of the agreement herewith, I should appreciate it if they might be 
returned to me, in order that one copy may be transmitted to the 
Hungarian minister at Washington and the other to the Treasurer of 
the United States, to be held pending such action as Congress may take 
in the matter. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury and 
Chairman of the World War Foreign Debt Commission. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White Henge. 

AGREEMEXSI MADE THE 23TH DAY OF APRIL, 18M, aT THE CITY OF WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF HUN- 
GARY, HEREIKAFTER CALLED HUNGARY, PARTY OF THE FIRST PART, AND 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, HEREINAFTER 
CALLED THE UNITED STATES, PARTY OF THE SECOND PART 


Whereas Hungary is indebted to the United States as of December 
15, 1923, upon an obligation maturing January 1, 1925, in the prin- 
cipal amount of $1,685,885.61, described as Relief Series C of 1920,” 
together with interest accrued and ‘unpaid thereon; and 

Whereas Hungary desires to fund said indebtedness to the United 
States, both principal and interest, through the issue of bonds to the 
United States,-and the United States is prepared to accept bonds from 
Hungary upon the terms and conditions hereinafter set forth: 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual 
covenants herein contained, it is agreed as follows: 

1. Amount of indebtedness: The amount of the indebtedness to be 
funded, after allowing for cash payments made or to be made by Hun- 
gary, is $1,939,000, which has been computed as follows: 


Principal amount of the obligation to be funded $1, 685, 835. 61 
Interest accrued thereon from May 29. 1920, to Dee. 

15, 1928, at the rate of 41 per cent per annum 258, 917. 43 
Total prineipal and interest, acerued and unpaid 

as of Dee. 18, 123 1 988, 758. 04 

To be paid in cash by Hungary April 25, 1924. 753. 04 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds I. 939, 000. 00 


2. Repayment of principal: In order to provide for the repayment 
of the indebtedness thus to be funded, Hungary will issue to the 
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United States at par, as of December 15, 1923, bonds of Hungary in 
the aggregate principal amount of $1,939,000, dated December 15, 
1923, and maturing serially on each December 15 in the succeeding 
years for 62 years, in the amounts and on the several dates fixed in 
the following schedule: 


1, 939, 000 

Provided, however, That Hungary may at its option, upon not less 
than 90 days’ advance notice to the United States, postpone any pay- 
ment falling due as hereinabove provided to any subsequent June 15 or 
December 15 not more than two years distant from its due date, but 
only on condition that in case Hungary shall at any time exercise this 
option as to any payment of principal, the payment falling due in 
the next succeeding year can not be postponed to any date more than 
one year distant from the date when it becomes due unless and until 
the payment previously postponed shall actually have been made, and 
the payment falling due in the second succeeding year can not be post- 
poned at all unless and until the payment of principal due two years 
previous thereto shall actually have been made. 

All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder to the United States shall 
be payable to the Government of the United States of America, or order, 
shall be issued in such denominations as may be requested by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and shall be sub- 
stantially in the form set forth in the exhibit hereto annexed and 
marked “Exhibit A.“ The $1,939,000 principal amount of bonds first 
to be issued hereunder shall be issued in 62 pieces, in denominations 
and with maturities corresponding to the annual payments of principal 
hereinabove set forth. 

3. Payment of interest: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder 
shall bear interest, payable semiannually on June 15 and December 15 
in each year, at the rate of 3 per cent per annum from December 15, 
1923, to December 15, 1933, and thereafter at the rate of 33 per cent 
per annum until the principal thereof shall have been paid. 

4. Method of payment: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder 
shall be payable, as to both principal and interest, in United States 
gold coin of the present standard of value, or, at the option of 


Hungary, upon not less than 30 days’ advance notice to the United 
States, in any obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 
1917, to be taken at par and accrued interest to the date of payment 
hereunder: Provided, however, That Hungary may at its option, npon 
not less than 90 days’ advance notice to the United States, pay up to 
one-half of any interest accruing between December 15, 1923, and 
December 15, 1928, on the $1,939,000 principal amount of bonds first 
to be issued hereunder, in bonds of Hungary dated and bearing interest 
from the respective dates when the interest to be paid thereby becomes 
due, with maturities arranged serially to fall on each December. 15 
in the succeeding years up to December 15, 1985, substantially in the 
manner provided for the original issue in section 2 of this agreement, 
and substantially similar in other respects to the original issue of 
bonds under this agreement. 

All payments, whether in cash or in obligations of the United 
States, to be made by Hungary on account of the principal or interest 
of any bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and held by the United 
States, shall be made at the Treasury of the United States in Wash- 
ington, or, at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and Lf in cash 
shall be made in funds immediately available on the date of payment, 
or if in obligations of the United States shall be in form acceptable to 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States under the general 
regulations of the Treasury Department governing transactions in 
Unjted States obligations. 

5. Exemption from taxation: The principal and interest of all 
bonds issued or to be issued hereunder shall be paid without deduc- 
tion for, and shall be exempt from, any and all taxes or other public 
dues, present or future, imposed by or under authority of Hungary 
or any political or local taxing authority within the Kingdom of 
Hungary, whenever, so long as, and to the extent that beneficial 
ownership is in (a) the Government of the United States, (b) a 
person, firm, or association neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident 
in Hungary, or (e) a corporation not organized under the laws of 
Hungary. 

6. Payments before maturity: Hungary may at its option on any 
interest date or dates, upon not less than 90 days’ advance notice to 
the United States, make advance payments in amounts of $1,000 or 
multiples thereof on account of the principal of any bonds issued or 
to be issued hereunder and held by the United States. Any such 
advance payments shall first be applied to the principal of any bonds 
which shall have been issued hereunder on account of interest aceru- 
Ing between December 15, 1923, and December 15, 1028, and then to 
the principal of any other bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and 
held by the United States, as may be indicated by Hungary at the time 
of the payment. 

7. Security: The payment of the principal and interest of all bonds 
issued or to be issued hereunder shall be secured in the same manner 
and to the same extent as the obligation of Hungary in the principal 
amount of $1,685,835.61, described in the preamble to this agreement; 
that is to say, shall be “a first charge upon all the assets and reve- 
nues of Hungary and shall have a priority over costs of reparation 
under the treaty of Trianon or under any treaty or agreement sup- 
plementary thereto, or under arrangements concluded between Hun- 
gary and the Allied and Associated Powers during the armistice 
signed on Noyember 3, 1918": Provided, however, That all or any 
part of such security may be released by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States ou such terms and conditions as he may 
deem necessary or appropriate in order that the United States may 
cooperute in any program whereby Hungary may be able to finance _ 
its immediate needs by the flotation of a loan for reconstruction pur- 
poses, if and when substantially all other creditor nations holding obli- 
gations of Hungary similar to that held by the United States and de- 
scribed in the preamble to this agreement, to wit, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, shall release to a 
similar extent the security enjoyed by such obligations. The Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States shall be authorized to decide when 
such action has been substantially taken. 

S. Exchange for marketable obligations: Hungary will issue to the 
United States at any time, or from time to time, at the request of 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, in exchange for 
any or all of the bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and held 
by the United States, definitive engraved bonds in form suitable 
for sale to the public, in such amounts and denominations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States may request, in bearer 
form, with provision for registration as to principal, and/or In fully 
registered form, and otherwise on the same terms and conditions, as 
to dates of issue and maturity, rate or rates of interest, security, 
exemption from taxation, payment in obligations of the United 
States issued after April 6, 1917, and the like, as the bonds surren- 
dered on such exchange. Hungary will deliver definitive engraved 
bonds to the United States in accordance herewith within six months 
of receiving notice of any such request from the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, and pending the delivery of the 
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definitive engraved bonds will, at the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, deliver temporary bonds or interim 
receipts in form satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, within 80 days of the receipt of such request, all 
without expense to the United States. The United States, before 
offering any such bonds or interim receipts for sale in Hungary, 
will first offer them to Hungary for purchase at par and accrued 
interest, and Hungary shall likewise have the option, in lieu of 
issuing any such bonds or interim receipts, to make advance redemp- 
tion, at par and accrued interest, of a corresponding principal amount 
of bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and held by the United 
States. Hungary agrees that the definitive engraved bonds called 
for by this paragraph shall contain all such provisions, and that it 
will cause to be promulgated all such rules, regulations, and orders 
as shall be deemed necessary or desirable by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States in order to facilitate the sale of the 
bonds in the United States, in Hungary, or elsewhere, and that if 
Tequested by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States it 
will use its good offices to secure the listing of the bonds on the stock 
exchange in Budapest, 

9. Cancellation and surrender of relief obligation: Upon the execution 
of this agreement the payment to the United States of cash in the 
sum of $753.04, as provided in paragraph 1 of this agreement, and 
the delivery to the United States of the $1,939,000, principal amount 
of bonds of Hungary first to be issued hereunder, together with satis- 
factory evidence of authority for the execution of the agreement and 
the bonds on behalf of Hungary by its envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary at Washington, and of appropriate action by the 
Reparation Commission so as to assure by its approval to the bonds 
of Hungary to be issued hereunder the same priority over reparations 
as that now enjoyed by the obligation of Hungary in the principal 
amount of $1,685,835.61 described in the preamble to this agree- 
ment, the United States will cancel and surrender to Hungary, at the 
Treasury of the United States in Washington, the obligation of Hun- 
gary last described. 

10, Notices: Any notice, request, or consent under the hand of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall be deemed and 
taken as the notice, request, or consent of the United States, and shall 
be sufficient if delivered at the Legation of Hungary at Washington 
or at the office of the Minister of Finance in Budapest, and any notice, 
request, or election from or by Hungary shall be sufficient if delivered 
to the American Legation at Budapest or to the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the Treasury of the United States in Washington. The 
United States, in its discretion, may waive any notice required here- 
under, but any such waiver shall be in writing, and shall not extend to or 
affect any subsequent notice or impair any right of the United States 
to require notice hereunder. 

11, Compliance with legal requirements: Hungary represents and 
agrees that the execution and delivery of this agreement and of the 
bonds issued or to be issued hereunder have in all respects been duly 
authorized, and that all acts, conditions, and legal formalities which 
should have been completed prior to the making of this agreement and 
the issuance of bonds hereunder have been completed as required by 
the laws of Hungary and/or applicable treaties and in conformity 
therewith. 

12. Counterparts: This agreement shall be executed in two counter- 
parts, each of which shall have the force and effect of an original, 

In witness whereof Hungary has caused this agreement to be exe- 
cuted on its behalf by its envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary at Washington, thereunto duly authorized, and the United 
States has likewise caused this agreement to be executed on its be- 
half by the Secretary of the Treasury, as chairman of the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission, with the approval of the President, all on 
the day and year first above written, subject, however, to the approval 
of Congress, pursuant to the act of Congress approved February 9, 
1922, as amended by the act of Congress approved February 28, 1923. 
notice of which approval, when given by Congress, will be transmitted 
in due course by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
to the Legation of Hungary at Washington. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
KINGDOM OF HUNGARY, 
By LASZLO SzecHeny!, 
Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plentpotentiary. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

For the commission: 

By A. W. MBLLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury and 
Chairman of the World War Foreign Debt Commission. 

Approved: 

: Calyix Coon, President. 


EXHIBIT A 
(Form of bond) 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF HUNGARY 
Sixty-two year 3-34 per cent gold bond 
Dated December 15, 1923—maturing December 15, ——. 
8 No. —. 

The Government of the Kingdom of Hungary, hereinafter called 
Hungary, for value received promises to pay to the Government of 
the United States of America, hereinafter called the United States, 
or order, on the 15th day of December, „ the sum of 
dollars ($————), and to pay interest upon said principal sum semi- 
annually on the 15th day of June and December in each year, at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum from Decenrber 15, 1928, to December 15, 
1933, and at the rate of 34 per cent per annum thereafter until the 
principal hereof shall haye been paid. This bond is payable as to both 
principal and interest in gold coin of the United States of America of 
the present standard of value, or, at the option of Hungary, upon not 
less than 30 days’ advance notice to the United States, in any obli- 
gations of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, to be taken at 
par and accrued interest to the date of payment hereunder. This bond 
is payable as to both principal and interest without deduction for, and 
is exempt from, any and all taxes and other public dues, present or 
future, imposed by or under authority of Hungary or any political 
or local taxing authority within the Kingdom of Hungary, whenever, 
so long as, and to the extent that beneficial ownership is in (a) the 
Government of the United States, (b) a person, firm, or association 
neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in Hungary, or (e) a cor- 
poration not organized under the laws of Hungary. This bond is pay- 
able as to both principal and interest at the Treasury of the United 
States in Washington, D. Cg or, at the option of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

This bond is issued under an agreement dated April 25, 1924, be- 
tween Hungary and the United States, to which this bond is subject 
and to which reference is made for a further statement of its terms 
and conditions. 

The payment of the principal and interest on this bond is secured 
in the same manner and to the same extent as the obligation of Hun- 
gary in the principal amount of $1,6865,835.61, described in the pre- 
amble to said agreement, subject to release in whole or in part by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States under authority con- 
ferred by section 7 of said agreement, : 

In witness whereof Hungary has caused this bond to be executed 
in its behalf at the city of Washington, D. C., by its envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary at Washington, thereunto duly 
authorized. 

The Goyernment of the Kingdom of Hungary: 

By * 
Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, 


Dated December 15, 1923. 


(Back) 
The following amounts have been paid upon the principal amount 
of this bond: 
Date Anrount paid 


Mr, GRISP. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burton] as he may desire. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has stated the 
whole case. I do not think it is necessary to add anything. The 
amount of the proposed loan to Hungary for reconstruction is 
250,000,000 gold kroner. The gold kroner is worth 20} cents, 
so that the amount would be a little over $50,000,000. The 
proposed bonds to the United States, aggregating a little less 
than $2,000,000, would be in the same class with other relief 
loans made by other countries to Hungary. The aggregate of 
those loans is about $900,000. It must be stated that for the 
payment of these loans the revenues of Hungary are pledged, 
although if the 250,000,000 gold kroner loan for reconstruc- 
tion should be made, that would have a prior claim. The prop- 
osition for giving preference rests on the theory that it is neces- 
sary for the very life of that country, and that such a loan 
would add to the ability of Hungary in the long run to pay this 
smaller amount due to us. Similar preference for a loan of 
650,000,000 gold kroner was granted to Austria. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
the obligations to the other countries on the part of Hungary 
were about $900,000? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; that is in gold values. The indebtedness 
to these other countries as given out by them is in their paper 
currencies. To Denmark it is 477,000 kroner, to France 992,000 
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franes, to Great Britain 128,000 pounds. This last is the largest. 
Then there is the indebtedness to Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. They aggregate at the present value of 
foreign currency in this country about $900,000. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is interesting to note that the total 
amount was $2,585,000, of which the United States loaned 
$1,685,000, and all the other countries $900,000, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the settlement of the indebtedness of 
the Kingdom of Hungary to the United States of America, made by 
the World War Foreign Debt Commission and approved by the 
President upon the following terms, is hereby approved and author- 
ized: 

Principal amount of obligation to be funded, $1,685,835.61; in- 
terest accrued thereon to December 15, 1923, at the rate of 43 
per cent per annum, $253,917.43; total principal and interest ac- 
crued and unpaid as of December 15, 1923, $1,939,753.04; less pay- 
ment in cash by Hungary on April 25, 1924, $753.04; total indebted- 
ness to be funded into bonds, $1,989,000. 

The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments 
on the 15th day of December, up to and inclnding December 15, 


. 1985, on a fixed schedule, subject to the right of the Government 


of Hungary to make these payments in three-year periods; the 
amount of the first year’s {installment shall be $9,600, the install- 
ments to increase with due regularity until, in the 62d year, the 
amount of the installment shall be $75,000, the aggregate install- 
ments being equal to the total principal of the debt. 

The Government of Hungary shall have the right to pay off addi- 
tional amounts of the principal of the bonds on any interest date 
upon 90 days’ notice. 

Interest shall be payable upon the unpaid balances at the following 
rates, on December 15 and June 15 of each year: 3 

At the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable semi-annually, from 
December 15, 1923, to December 15, 1933, and thereafter at the 
rate of 31 per cent per annum, payable semiannually until final 
payment. 

The Government of Hungary shall haye the right to pay up to 
one-half of any interest accruing between December 15, 1923, and 
December 15, 1928, on the $1,939,000 principal amount of the 
bonds first to be issued in bonds of Hungary dated as of the re- 
spective dates when the interest to be paid thereby becomes due, 
payable as to principal on the 15th day of December in each suc- 
ceeding year, up to and including December 15, 1985, on a fixed 
schedule, in annual installments, increasing with due regularity in 
‘proportion to and in the manner provided for payments to be 
made on account of principal of the original issue of bonds, bear- 
- ing the same rates of interest and being similar in other respects 
to such origina] issue of bonds. 

Any payment of interest or of principal shall be made in United 
States gold coin of the present standard of value or at the option 
ot the Government of Hungary, in any United States Government 
obligations issued after April 6, 1917, such obligations to be taken 
at par and accrued interest. 

The payment of the principal and interest of the bonds shall be 
secured in the same manner and to the same extent as the obliga- 
tion of Hungary which is to be funded: Provided, however, That 
all er any part of such security may be released by the Secretary 
of the Treasury on such terms and conditions as he may deem 
necessary or appropriate in order that the United States may co- 
operate in any program whereby Hungary may be able to finance 
its immediate needs by the flotation of a loan for reconstruction 
purposes, if and when substantially all other creditor nations hold- 
ing obligations similar to that held by the United States which 
is to be funded, to wit, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, shall release to a similar extent 
the security enjoyed by such obligations, 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall be authorized to decide when 
this action has been substantially taken. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise 
and report the bill to the House, with the recommendation that 
it pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Sanpers of Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Unton, 
reported that that committee, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 8905) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness 
of the Kingdom of Hungary to the United States of America, 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
the recommendation that it pass. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill to final passage. 

The preyious question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Crise, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
prefer a unanimous. consent request, that on Wednesday ot 
this week, when the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER] concludes his address of 30 minutes, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lea] and the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Hocu], both members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, shall each have 20 minutes’ time in 
which to address the House upon section 15a of the transpor- 
tation act, which is the subject matter of the address of the 
gentleman from Nebraska, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that on Wednesday of this week, when the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] concludes his ad- 
dress, the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea] and the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoch] each have 20 minutes’ time 
in which to address the House upon section 15a of the trans- 
portation act. Is there objection? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none. 


STOCK-BAISING HOMESTEADS 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on Senate bill 381. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up the 
conference report en Senate bill 381, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
881) “to amend section 2 of the act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved December 29, 1916 (Stat. L. p. 862),” having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 2 
and 8. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 4, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
; but no right to oceupy such lands shall be aequired by reason 
of said application until said lands have been designated as 
stock-raising lands, unless the applicant actually establishes 
his residence and resides on the land“; and the House agree to 
the same. 

N. J. Stxxorr, 
Abmsox T. SAITH, 
Jonn E. Raxrr, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
E. F. Lapp; 
Rost. N. Sranrrero, 
A, A. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 381) to amend section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and 
for other purposes,” approved December 29, 1916 (89 Stat. L. 
p. 862), submit the following statement explaining the effect 
of the action agreed on: 

The action agreed on in no way changes the purpose of the 
House amendments, but merely makes clear an ambiguity in 
the House amendment which might otherwise be subject to the 
interpretation that only the actual land on which the residence 
was located could be occupied by the entryman. 

N. J. SINNOTT, 2 

ADDISON T. SMITH, 

Joun E. RAKER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


— 
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Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, this is a unanimous report 
of the managers on the part of the House and also on the part 
of the Senate. In the House amendments there was an am- 
biguity that might leave the action of the House amendments 
subject to the interpretation that only the land actually occu- 
pied by the house could be occupied by the entryman, whereas 
it was intended that as soon as he established his residence 
upon the land applied for he could oceupy all the land, and the 
effect of the action of the conferees is to clear up that am- 
biguity. < 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. O'CONNELL of New York, indefinitely, on account of 
sickness in family. 

To Mr. Varr, for several days, on account of death of his 
sister. 

To Mr. Taote (at the request of Mr. Connery), indefinitely, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. BANK HEA, for four days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Bors, indefinitely, on account of important business. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it seems that next 
Wednesday is to be largely devoted to speech making. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House for 20 minutes on 
that day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to address. the House on Wednesday next for 20 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask tnanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes on Wednes- 
day next. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The Chair 
hears none. ` 

HAND PLAN—REIMBURSEMENT COUNTIES—NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. RAKER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks by printing as a part of them what is 
known as the Hand plan on reforestation and reimbursement, 
together with extracts from the laws of the various States re- 
garding taxation, as well as information and statements I have 
received from various people over the United States in regard 
to reimbursement to counties wherein the United States takes 
over and reserves public lands for providing timber for the 
whole people of the United States. I wanted to make my 
statement clear, so that there will be no misunderstanding of it. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend the matter he has indicated in the 
Itecorp by inserting the various documents he has mentioned. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, under the permis- 
sion given me by the House, I will take the opportunity to dis- 
cuss what is known in the West as the“ Hand plan” of reim- 
bursement of the counties in the 16 Western public-land States 
where forest reserves have been created, as it affects those 
counties’ revenues by reason of the lands thus withdrawn being 
relieved of taxation, and in turn the several counties where the 
lands are located, being deprived of taxes that they would get 
were the lands in private ownership. 

The “Hand plan” provides for the Federal Government re- 
imbursing the several counties in which the national forests 
are located by way of payment by the Government to the coun- 
ties an amount that would be paid in taxes by a private owner 
were the lands in private ownership. 

This plan does not in the least question the foresight and 
wisdom in establishing national forests nor in being main- 
tained. 

They are created for all the people of the United States, for 
present and future use. The Government holds these national 
forests as a proprietor for all its people. They will redound 
to the benefit of all the citizens of this country. Therefore 
this payment to the counties in reimbursement of what they 
lose in the way of taxes not being assessed and collected from 
the Federal Government, should come out of the General 
Treasury of the Federal Government, to which fund the whole 
citizenry contributes. 


To carry on this plan of county reimbursement, on May 25, 
1922, H. R. 11789—Sixty-seventh Congress, second session— 
was introduced. J 

On December 5, 1923—Sixty-eighth Congress, first session 
H. R. 148 was introduced. The two bills are identical in 
language. They both authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
cary on the provisions thereof. 

After reflection it seemed more appropriate to have the See- 
retary of Agriculture perform this work. Therefore, I intro- 
duced H. R. 8844 on April 22, 1924. The same as the other 
two bills, with the exception that the Secretary of Agriculture 
is named in the latter bill instead of the Secretary of the 
Interior. H. R. 8844 is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8844) to provide compensation in lieu of taxes for the 
seyeral States with respect to certain lands of the United States 
within the borders of said States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, ete., That when used in this act, unless the context 
indicates otherwise, the term “ lands of the United States” means lands 
set apart, reserved, or withdrawn under the provisions of section 24 
of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to 
repeal timber culture laws, and for other purposes,” and acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplemental thereto, or obtained or acquired under 
the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L. p. 961), and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto. 

The term “Secretary ™ means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. That the United States Government hereby assumes, subject 
to the conditions of this act or any subsequent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sums of money equivalent to the 
amounts which such States would receive from the taxation of said 
lands of the United States within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals. 

Sec, 3. That the Secretary shall, as soon as practicable after the 
passage of this act and annually thereafter, at such time of the year 
as the legislature of the State may designate, send a statement to the 
governor, or such other officer as the legislature may designate, of 
every State in which such lands are located, describing the location, 
size, and character of all lands of the United States within the border 
of such State, together with such information respecting such lands 
as he may possess which may be useful in properly determining their 
value, 

Sec. 4. That no payments shall be made to any State under the 
provisions of this act until such State has, with respect to the lands 
of the United States in question, acting through its officers and agents 
duly authorized therefor— 

(1) Preperly assessed such lands of the United States at a rate no 
higher than that at which other similar lands within such State are 
assessed. 

(2) Applied to such assessed valuation a factor no higher than the 
tax rate applied to the assessed value of other similar lands within 
such State. 

(3) Secured in this manner, a figure from which shall be deducted 
any allowances made by such State to its taxpayers in similar cases 
for prompt payment of taxes or for any other reason, 

(4) Certified the figures so reached with respect to each piece of such 
lands of the United States, accompanied by statements as to the 
methods employed in arriving at such figures, to the Secretary. 

(5) Furnished the Secretary with such further information as he 
may request respecting the methods employed in valuing and assessing 
such lands of the United States and in assessing and taxing other 
Similar lands within the State, 

(6) Complied with such rules and regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary shall receive and examine the figures 
submitted by the States under the provisions of section 4. In the 
event that any State shall submit figures with respect to any lands of 
the United States, based (1) on a higher valuation than the Secretary 
believes to be the actual value of such lands, or (2) on a higher rate 
of assessment or of taxation than he believes is employed in the case 
of other similar lands within such State, or (3) in whole or in part 
on any other improper consideration, he shall so revise and reduce 
such figures as to allow and compensate for such error or miscaleu- 
lation. Such revised and reduced figures shall be final and conclusive 
when so determined by the Secretary, except that he may, in his dis- 
cretion, permit any State affected by such revision or reduction to 
offer such evidence and argument respecting the matters in question 
as he may deem advisable, after which the Secretary may change his 
determination in such manner as he shall deem proper. 

Sec, 6. That the Secretary shall certify to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury annually and as promptly as practicable with respect to every 
State receiving benefits hereunder the amounts to which such State is 
entitled under the provisions of this act. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall thereupon cause such amounts to be paid te the designated 
officers of the State indicated. Whenever the Secretary shall deter- 
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mine that any State has, for any reason, been paid more than the 
amounts to which it is entitled under the provisions of this act, he shall 
deduct such overpayments from the next amounts certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for payment to such State. 

Sec. 7. That no payments shall be made to any State, under the pro- 
visions of this act, with respect to any such lands of the United States 
which do not remain such for the entire tax year of the State in which 
they are located, nor with respect to any such lands of the United 
States which the State might lawfully tax by reason of the fact that 
the beneficial interest in such lauds is not vested in the United States. 

Suc. 8. That the Secretary shall have power to prescribe rules and 
regulations for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sze. 9. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to enable the Secretary of the Treasury from time to 
time to make the payments required by this act. 


The “Hand plan,” county reimbursement plan, written by 
Mr. Charles E. Hand, and issued by the Placer County Chamber 
of Commerce, Eldorado County Chamber of Commerce, and 
boards of supervisors of Placer and Eldorado Counties jointly, 
presents the subject in concrete form, and is: 


FOREST BXCHANGE BILLS AND COUNTY REIMBURSEMENT PLAN 


The united chambers of commerce of Eldorado and Placer Counties 
and the joint boards of supervisors of said counties submit the follow- 
ing as their views on the exchange bills now pending in‘ Congress and 
algo advance reasons why the Federal Government should reimburse 
the counties in which forest districts lie, and earnestly request the 
hearty cooperation and indorsement of chambers of commerce, boards of 
supervisors, and other civic bodies in a matter which we deem to be 
right and just and which is of vast importance to California as well 
as to other Western States and is of particular interest to those 
counties, portions of which are in the Shasta, Plumas, Tahoe, and 
Eldorado National Forests, for the reason that the exchange bills 
referred to herein cover those particular forests. 

In order to show the position of Congressman Joux E. RAKER on 
this subject we quote from a letter received by this committee from 
Mr. Raker a few days ago, as follows: 

“The Hand proposition is right and to my mind unanswerable, 
but while I have been working on it in the House certain Sena- 
tors have been working on it on a little different line in the 
Senate. We have not proceeded very far because of the general 
opposition in the East to provide for taxation for western counties 
in which forest reserves are situated, and then the contention 
that we are receiving new as much, if not more than we could 
by direct taxation, from the revenue and receipts from. permits, 
timber, etc., from the national forests. However, notwithstand- 
ing this contention and opposition, the Hand proposal will con- 
tinue to have my favorable and earnest consideration and 
attention.” 

The district forester in his statement on the exchange bills an- 
Bounces the policy of the Government, as follows: 

“Our first energies should be directed toward acquiring lands 
which are already within the national-forest boundaries and are 
chiefly valuable for timber production and watershed protection, 
ete. 

“Secondly, our energies should be directed to æ logical round- 
ing out of present forest units. It is a fact that our present 
boundaries are in many cases unsatisfactory, many irregularities 
being made for the sole purpose of excluding private lands at the 
borders of the forests where the excluded areas are absolutely 
forest lands. It is extremely desirable to acquire them and 
re-form our boundaries along permanent physical lines. 

“The Forest Service was consulted in drawing the boundaries 
of the various bills introduced, and that the boundaries of the 
forests mentioned do not now include areas of fine timber-pro- 
ducing lands which should ultimately be in public ownership, 
and it is hoped that through land-exchange legislation that they 
may be gradually acquired.” 

The matter was brought to the attention of the Eldorado County 
Chamber of Commerce and was by that body referred to its legislative 
committee, and Mr. Hand was added as a special member for the 
occasion, and Supervisor Schroeder was appointed by the board of 
supervisors to represent that body in this matter. 

In the discussion in the separate chambers and also at the joint 
meeting of the chambers and boards of supervisors of Placer and El- 
dorado Counties the policy of the Government acquiring privately 
owned lands within the present boundaries, and also acquiring pri- 
vately owned lands within the new or proposed boundaries of the 
forests were considered very objectionable because of the fact that 
every additional acre acquired by the Government ceases to be revenue 
producing, thus adding to the already overburden of the counties. The 
chambers of commerce and boards of supervisors believe the principle 
on which the national forests were created to be right, in so far as 
conservation is concerned, and we have no objection to the Government 


acquiring privately owned lands, within or without the forests, pro- 
vided legislation whereby the National Government would reimburse 
the counties along the lines suggested berein later, and which the bill 
prepared by Representative Joux E. RAKER two years ago at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hand would remedy, thus relieving the counties and 
placing the burden where it belongs, even though we are not fully 
satisfied with the exchange provisions in the four bills, for we view 
them as along similar lines as the old scrip and lieu Jand acts, and just 
as wide open to fraud. 

A little over a year ago Mr, Paul G. Redington, district forester at 
San Francisco, sent out a circular letter to the various forest super- 
visors in his district, in which he quotes from a paper on the subject 
of exchange lands within forests which was read at Spokane by Mr. 
Huntington Taylor, general manager of the Edward Rutledge Timber 
Co., and which Mr. Redington advised “will form a basis to argue on 
should you—meaning his forest supervisors—have the opportunity to 
discuss the general subject with boards of superyisors and other public 
officials.” 

In the paper read by Mr. Taylor, he says that— 

The question of the effect of land exchange on the tax receipts 
of the States and counties is important, but there seems to be 
small cause for public alarm,” 

We certainly believe the effect on the counties to be “ important,” 
so much so that unless relief measures are forthcoming, some, if not all, 
of the counties will be seriously injured in their sources of revenue 
from taxation. Mr, Taylor says that “in the timber regions the stump- 
age owner will haye a keen interest in tax matters for a good many 
years to come, and there will be small likelihood of his supporting any 
measure which will mean an abrupt increase in his taxes.” 

The big timber interests are behind and backing the exchange bills, 
consequently they must be satisfied; so also is the district forester, 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior, but how about the counties, 
and what provision has been made for reimbursing them for this loss 
of revenue? Have the county boards of supervisors been consulted? 
Are they willing that the boundaries of the forests be enlarged by the 
taking in of vast areas of lands outside the present boundaries and 
from which they are now receiving tax revenue, said lands by the ex- 
change bills to become publicly owned and therefore not subject to tax- 
ation? Are the taxpayers who maintain county government in counties 
a portion of which is in the Shasta, Plumas, Eldorado, and Tahoe 
Forests, willing that cut-over lands, now owned by private individuals, 
be taken in exchange for standing timber, thus losing their percentage 
on stumpage sales? We do not think so, and believe that they are 
entitled to consideration and to be heard in the matter. 

On the subject of eut-over lands, owned by private individuals within 
the forests, Mr. Taylor mentions the possibility of the timber concerns 
allowing the taxes to become delinquent and uses the following lan- 
guage: 

“ Unquestionably as time goes on, and the accumulated burden 
of taxes becomes heavier, the private owner will be forced to 
unload his cut-over lands.” 

This is a serious problem, for should it happen the lands would be- 
come delinquent, be sold to the State for taxes, and would cease to be 
revenue producing, or would fall into the hands of stock raisers and 
would lose most of their value as forest-producing lands. We are con- 
vinced that the Government should acquire the cut-over lands and 
allow them to reforest, but this should not be done at the expense of 
the counties in which the forests are located. The Federal Govern- 
ment should reimburse the counties, thus placing the burden where it 
belongs—that is, upon all of the people of the United States— and the 
counties should not be compelled to bear this burden for possibly 200 
years, which time it would take for reforestation. 

Quoting again from Mr. Taylor: 

“The national forests now turn over 85 per cent of their gross 
incomes to the counties in which they are situated. In some 
localities this already overbalances the tax returns which would 
have been secured if the lands had passed to private ownership,” 

and so forth. 

If the statement of Mr. Taylor is true, then, from the standpoint*of- 
the National Government, it is but another argument in favor of reim- 
bursing the counties on a valuation basis, as it would be a gain for 
the Nation, and there is no question but that the counties would be 
better satisfied. We disagree with Mr. Taylor and doubt if there is a 
forest in the United States where the above is true, unless it be in 
one particular year, but surely it is not true covering a period of years. 
It is not so with any of the forests in California. Plumas County is 
receiving more revenue from stumpage sales than is any other county 
in the State. We have compiled the figures in all of the forests in this 
State and know that they are receiving very littie returns from the sale 
of Government-owned timber, 

In the year 1921 the Federal Government paid into the treasuries 
of the 39 counties in California in which district forests lie the n 
of $132,406. or an average of about $340 per county. 

The greater part of the Eldorado National Forest is in Eldorado 
County, and is in part in Placer, Amador, Alpine, and a small part in 
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Nevada. In the year 1915 the Federal Government paid into the treasary 
of Eldorado County as returns from all sources, including timber 
sales, pasturage, and so forth, the sum of 81,271.34; in 1916, $1,947.44; 
in 1917, $1,466.22; in 1918, $1,823.88; in 1919, $2,485.80; and, in 
1920 the sum of $2,828.02, making a grand total for a period of six 
years of $11,782.80, an average of less than $2,000 a year. The 
figures quoted are taken from. the books of the treasurer of Eldorado 
County, and his certificate was forwarded to Representative RAKHE, 
and are not based on the mere say so of some person who. is trying 
to create the impression that the counties are receiving substantial 
revenue from the forests. ‘Trinity County alone has upward of 16,000, 
000,000 feet of Goyernment-owned standing timber, and practically 
none of it is being sold, hence no revenue, and such is the case in the 
other counties, parts of which are in forest reserves. The large timber 
concerns now operating are not buying timber from the Government 
on a stumpage basis but are cutting over thelr own lands, thus de- 
creasing their assessed valuation, and in this county they get a reduc- 
tion in assessed valuation of 813 per acre on each acre cut over; 80 
you see it means decreased valuation of privately owned lands within 
the forests and increased valuation on lands outside the forest to 
produce revenue sufficient to maintain county government. 

A vast amount of timber is now being advertised for sale in the 
Lassen National Forest. Should this sale be consummated the counties 
in this forest would receive their percentage; but how about the next 
150 or 200 years, which time it would take for reforestation, and what 
would the average be per year? 

We have examined the exchange bill relative to the Eldorado Forest 
and find that in addition to the 840,128 acres already within the old 
forest boundaries, this bill, if enacted into law, would take in 133.000 
additional acres, 125,551 of which additional acres are in Eldorado 
County. 

A careful study and examination has been made, and we find that 
a large portion of the 125,551 acres aforesaid is privately owned and 
on which taxes are now being paid to the county, and that the pres- 
ent assessed valuation of what is in private hands fs $905,924. This 
Valuation computed at our average tax, rate of $2.28 on the $100 
valuation means that we will lose in taxes upward of $20,000 per 
year, In addition to what we are already losing in the original forest, 
should the boundaries proposed in the exchange bills relative to this 
forest and the spirit of the bill and declared policy of the Govern- 
ment, that of “acquiring all privately owned lands,” be carricd out; 
and if it is not carried out, what then is the purpose of the bilis? 

The matter of the loss of an assessed yaluation to Eldorado 
County of $905,924 and an annual loss of upward of $20,000 in taxes 
may not be considered much by some of the large counties of the 
United States; but to us, with a total assessed valuation of about 
$10,000,000 and a population of about 7,000—it seems to us to be 
quite a considerable sum and prompts us to again ask that before 
the exchange bills pass provision be made to reimburse the counties: 
The Department of Agriculture should) see these things, and the 
justice of what we ask sbould appeal to its officials as well as to the 
Congressman and Senator from East and West, North or South. 

In the matter of the Tahoe Forest, we have computed the acreage 
that the bill will, add to the present forest reserve, and we find 
452,480 acres will be annexed to the already large acreage of the 
old, forest should that bill become the law. We find that the pro- 
posed new boundaries of the Shasta and Plumas Forests will add to 
these forests hundreds of thousands of aeres, from many of which 
said acres the counties are now receiving revenue from taxation which 
will be lost to them should the bills be passed and the policy of the 
Government be carried ont. 

A glance at the map of the United States showing the national 
forests thereon will convince a person of the importance to the West 
of a relief measure such as we ask, and more particularly to Califor- 
nia, with a series of national forests along almost the entire east side 
of the State and for many miles along the coast: It would provide 
for the National Government reimbursing the forest counties on a 
valuation basis of Government-owned lands, the valuation to be fixed 
as per privately owned lands within the same forest or upon a 
standing-timber basis, eitber of which we believe to be just and 
equitable ways fo solve the problem, 

We wish to make our position clear, and being more familiar with 
the Eldorado National: Férest than with any of the other forests 
we will use it as an example. The present forest contains 840,128 
acres of land, 553,388 acres. of which are Government-owned lands 
and, being in a national forest, are not subject to entry or to taxa- 
tion. There are 246,740 acres of land in this forest, owned by 
private Individuals, and the average assessed valuation of this privately 
owned land is about $12 per acre. As above stated, there are 
553,388 acres owned by the Government, which sald last number of 
acres of land at the average assessed valuation of $12 per acre, as 
per privately owned lands within said forest, is a loss to us in 
assessed yalyation of $6,500,000 and will continue to be so long as 
the law remains as it is. 

The fact that $6,900,000 is lost to Placer, Eldorado, Amador, 
Alpine, and a part of Nevada in assessed valuation means at our 


present rate of taxation we are losing in taxes annually about 
$150,000, And if the exchange bill relative to this forest is passed, 
it will take an additional $20,000 per annum from the revenues of 
Eldorado County, I am assuming that those who are familiar with 
the rapidity with which timber and grazing lands have been taken 
up in the past will realize that every acre of available land within 
all forests would long ago have been in private hands had not the 
reserves been created. 

The Government-owned timber on the Eldorado reserve has been 
cruised and estimated, and the figures disclose that there are 4,841,- 
862,000 feet, board measure, An estimate of $1.50 stumpage per 
thousand feet, which is a low estimate indeed, wonld fix a yaluation 
of more than $7,000,000 on the timber alone, and with the land 
values would make a total valuation of upward of $10,000,000, 

The Department of Agriculture fixed a valuation of $800,000,000- on 
the national forests, inside the State of California. This amount in- 
cludes the valuation of all resources of the forests, such as land 
values, timber, forage, mineral, and water resources. 

In the year 1920 the United States Bureau of Public Roads fixed a 
valuatlon on the timber and forage resources in the national forests 
of California at $146,599,866, The valuation by the Bureau of Public 
Roads was made for the purpose of determining what each county in 
which there are national forests is entitled to for road building from 
the Federal Government under the act of July 11, 1916. 

The value placed on timber and forage resources in the various 
counties is as follows: 
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In the year 1921 Placer County received from the Federal Govern- 
ment as returns from all national-forest resources the sum of $2,998; 
Nevada County received $2,094; Amador County received $351; Sierra 
County $5,085: and Eldorado $1,984. 

Interesting comparisons can. be made by computing the taxes on the 
national-forest resources at the present county-tax rate of the various 
counties, and for this comparison we will use 50 per cent of the valua- 
tion as fixed by the United States Bureau of Public Roads, which in- 
cluded the yalnation placed by that bureau on timber and grazing 
resources only, On a 50 per cent basis in Amador County the taxes 
would be $8,884 instead of 8312; In Placer County, $25,999.75 instead 
of $2,998: Nevada County, $18,589.05 instead of $2,094; Eldorado 
County, $59,589 Instead of $1,984; Lassen County, $84,882 instead of 
$6,951; Pumas Connty, $147,665 instead of $17,806; Stsklyon County, 
$207,138 instead of $10,470, and if the national-forest resources in 
California were assessed at half the value as placed thereon by the 
United States Burean of Public Roads and taxed at.a 2.5 per cent the 
total revenue for all the counties in which forest districts He would be 
$1,882,498 instead of $182.406, which last-named amount being the sum 
total of what was pald to all of the counties for the year 1921. 

Since $182,406 was the total amount based on sales of timber and 
grazing resources and divided proportionately and paid into the 
treasuries of the various counties in which national forests lie, how in 
the face of these figures can any person who has the knowledge and 
regard for facts make statements to the effect that the returns from 
timber sales, grazing, ett., overbalance the tax return which would 
have been secured if the lands had passed to private ownership? 

In six countles—Lassen, Plumas, Sierra, Siskiyou, Trinity, and 
‘Tuolumne—the value of national-forest resources is greater than the 
assessed value of the real estate, improvements, and personal property 
outside the forests. In Sierra, Trinity, and Tuolumne Counties if the 
natlonal-forest resources were assessed at half the value placed thereon 
hy the United States Bureau of Public Roads they would still be greater 
than the assessed value of the real estate outside. 

Some interesting comparisons can also be made as to percentage of 
area of counties within and without national-forest boundaries. Three 
counties—Del Norte, Plumas, and Trinity—have approximately two- 
thirds of their area in national forests. Four counties—Modoc, Sierra, 
Siskiyou, and Tulare— have over 40 per cent of their area in the 
national forests. Three counties—Eldorado, Fresno, and Tuolumne— 
have over one-third of their area in the national forests. Five coun- 
ties—Glenn, Lassen, Madera, Placer, and Shasta—have one-fifth of 
their area in national forests, and Tehama County has almost one- 
fifth. Five timbered counties—Del Norte, Plumas, Trinity, Modoc, and 
Tuolumne—have a lesser area assessed than is in the national forests. 

We are firm believers in the conservation of our natural resources 
and consider ourselves as friends of the Forest Service, and are sure 
that the enactment of a law such as we propose will result in placing 
the Forest Service on a more firm basis, but under the present law do 
not believe the burden properly distributed. Instead of the few. 
people who reside in counties a part of which happens to be in a dis- 
trict forest being compelled to bear the burden, the 110,000,000 people 
who reside in all of the United States should assume their just pro- 
portion, for surely they are as much Interested in conservation as are 
the people who live in a county or combination of countics comprising 
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a district forest. The man who contemplates building in New York, 
Washington, or San Francisco, on the farms of the Middle West, or in 
the Prairie States, must have timber; bis interest in that respect lies 
in our national forests; yet the community in which he lives is not 
restricted as are the counties in which the forests are, because of the 
fact that all of their lands are open to entry and to taxation. No part 
of Sacramento or any of the other valley or bay counties are in a 
forest reserve; the forest counties have been cut in two, so far as 
taxation is concerned, for the benefit of those counties and also for the 
benefit of all of the people of the United States. 

The entire California delegation in Congress should be behind us in 
this matter; and they can not say that they are not interested in the 
welfare of their sister counties, for they are. Our prosperity adds to 
their prosperity. We are decreasing in population, all of which hurts 
business in their counties, and such is the case in nearly all of the 
counties in which district forests lie. The outside counties must look 
to these forests for material for their factories and shops, and if they 
carry out their building program they must have timber; they must 
have box stuff for their orchards, and must look to these forests for 
electricity for lights and power and for water for domestic and irriga- 
tion purposes. We perform all police powers, furnish the courts, 
finance the prosecutions of all persons committing crimes within the 
forests. We must construct roads, build bridges, and erect and main- 
tain schools within the forests; then why are we not entitled to be 
reimbursed? 

There are bright prospects of the passage of the Raker reimburse- 
ment measure, and the benefits to the counties would be many aad 
far-reaching. It is a matter of mutual interest, and cooperation is 
necessary. We shall be pleased to hear from you, and trust that you 
will take immediate action by writing your Congressman and both 
Senators urging their hearty indorsement of the reimbursement plan. 

Respectfully, 
ELDORADO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND BOARD or SUPERVISORS. 
PLACER COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND BOARD OF SUPERVISORS. 


When H. R. 4830, “A bill to provide for the protection of 
forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the 
extension of national forests, and for other purposes, in order 
to promote the continuous production of timber on lands chietly 
suitable therefor,” was being considered by the House (see 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 16, 1924, pp. 6501-6514; Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record of April 23, 1924, pp. 6977-6997) I offered 
the provisions of H. R. 8844 as an amendment, but upon a point 
of order it was ruled out of order. The provisions of H. R. 
8844 should have gone on that bill. (H. R. 4830, Sixty-eighth 
Congress, first session, was approved June 7, 1924—Public, No. 
270, Sixty-eighth Congress.) 

On the provisions of section 7 of H. R. 4830 and its effect on 
taxation I submit the views of Mr. Hand, which are to the 
point and go to the provisions of reimbursement provided for 
in H. R. 8844: 


Hon. JORN E. Raker, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Jupax: After reading the proceedings of the House when 
H. R. 4830 was under consideration, I wish to extend to you and also 
to Representative Box, of Texas, my most earnest congratulations. 
The bill contains some good features, but section 7 is an outrage on 
the rights of the States, and I would like to know just when the power 
was delegated to the Federal Government to interfere in local matters 
and exempt from taxation individuals and corporations in the insidious 
manner in which it was done in this case. 

Centralization of power in the Federal Government is taking place 
very rapidly, and the rights of the States are constantly disappearing, 
and it would seem about time that usurpation of purely State powers 
should be stopped and we get back to first principles. The taking of 
Federal control over local matters in a way which could not be done 
directly under the Constitution and the Bill of Rights should not be 
tolerated. 

If the Government wishes to assist the timberman, it should be 
done in such a manner that all sections of the Nation would make 
equal contribution and not, as in this case, place another burden on 
the forest counties. If the Government as a whole can not afford to 
finance the national forests, then it should not expect the sparsely 
settled forest counties to do this for it. The forest counties should 
simply pay in proportion to what is paid by other sections of the 
Nation—no more, no less—and all should be paid out of the general 
funds of the Nation; then all would contribute to a national necessity. 

The questionable benefits which section 7 of the bill gives to the 
timber owner is taken wholly from the forest counties. It reduces 
assessable valuation in those units of government, consequently com- 
mensurate values must be found elsewhere or the tax rate increased 
in order to raise sufficient funds to finance local communities. 

Section 7 of the bill enables owners to donate lands “ chiefly valu- 
able for the growing of timber to the United States. They can do- 
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nate or devise that intangible thing known as title, but reserve to 
themselves everything in sight, such as timber, mineral, grazing rights, 
and other rights, and time only can tell what claims will be made 
under the “other rights” reservation, There is no limit to the time 
when these rights shall cease; they are perpetual to themselves, their 
heirs and assigns forever. The owners will convey absolutely nothing 
of value. There is no material yalue in that intangible thing known 
as title; they will reserve all of the values, such as timber, forage, 
minerals, and other rights, and have escaped all forms of taxation on 
the land. 

It may be that the lighthouse Mr. Cuark» referred to and on which 
Mr. Mappen commented is to be used in an endeavor to throw light 
on the invisible thing known as title. Mr. CLARKE may wish to know 
just what kind of a thing title is when sewed up in the manner it is 
in his bill, for the naked eye discloses nothing that the owners will 
actually convey; the owner will still retain the use, benefits, and 
profits. We know that the bill deprives the counties of the taxes 
they are now receiving on the lands, but that benefit accrues to the 
timberman and not to the Federal Government. The Federal Govern- 
ment has taken it from the counties and given it to the timberman. 
When conveyance is made to the United States the owner will be 
relieved of the expense of fire protection; his lands and crops will be 
perpetually cared for by the United States at no expense whatever to 
himself. You will note the owner is always on the right side. 

Mr. CLARKE could use his lighthouse in enforcing the preferential 
clause of section 7, which also provides that preference in sales shall 
be given to those engaged in agriculture in the States in which such 
national forest is situated.” In following each board through the 
many avenues of trade, and when finally satisfied that it had found its 
proper place on the farm, the lighthouse will be useful in guiding 
back to the forest the multitude of officials necessary to enforce this 
provision, . 

‘I will be pleased to receive a few more copies of your bill, No. 148, 
and would also like to have a couple of copies of 4830 and also a 
couple of copies of the McNary bill. 

With kind personal regards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, C. E. Hap. 


The Legislature of California on May 11, 1921, passed As- 
sembly Joint Resolution No, 17, reading as follows: 


CHAPTER 60 
ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION NO, 17, RELATIVE TO THE COMPENSATION OF 


COUNTIES CONTAINING LAND IN NATIONAL FOREST RESERVES EXEMPT 
FROM LOCAL TAXATION 


(Filed with secretary of state May 11, 1921) 


Whereas by national law and under national regulations many thou- 
sand acres of land in California have been placed in national forests; 
and 

Whereas the counties in which such lands are situated derive no 
revenue therefrom in the form of taxation, yet give the same fire, 
police, and health protection; and 

Whereas these national forests are set apart for the use and enjoy- 
ment of all of the people of the United States: Therefore be it 

Kesolved by the assembly and senate jointly, That it is just and 
equitable that the National Government recompense the counties in 
which such lands are situated by reason of the inability of these 
counties to secure revenue therefrom in the form of taxation; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives from California in 
Congress be memorialized to use their influence to secure the enact- 
ment of such national laws as will secure to the counties affected just 
compensation in this matter; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the assembly be, and he hereby is, 
directed to forward copies of these resolutions to the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States, and to each Member of the Congress 
of the United States from the State of California. (Statutes and 
Amendments to the Codes, California, 1921, pp. 2194-2195.) 


The Legislature of California at its forty-fifth session, on 
May 8, 1923, adopted a joint resolution approving the purposes 
of H. R. 11789 (H. R. 8844, 68th Cong., hereinbefore set out in 
full), which joint resolution is in words and figures following: 


CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, FORTY-FIFTH SESSION, 
Sacramento, Calif., June 13, 2923, 
Please note the following joint resolution adopted by the Legislature 
of California May 8, 1923: e 
Assembly Joint Resolution No. 17—Relative to memorializing Congress 
to adopt a bill introduced by Hon. Joux E. Raker to provide com- 
pensation in lieu of taxes for the several States with respect to cer- 
tain lands of the United States within the borders of said States, 
and for other purposes. 
Whereas Hon. Jonx E. Raker, Member of Congress from the second 
district of California, has introduced a bill in the House of Representa- 
tives (H. R. 11789) which provides: That the United States Govern- 
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ment hereby assumes, subject to the conditions of this act or any 
subsequent act of Congress, the payment to the several States of sums 
of money equivalent to the amounts which such States would receive 
from the taxation of said lands of the United States within their 
respective borders if such lands were owned by individuals“; and 

Whereas the amonnt which California would receive from the tara- 
tion of the lands of the United States within the boundaries of the 
Stute and “set apart, reserved, or withdrawn under the provisions of 
section 24 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891,” would be 
over $5,000,000 annually; and 

Whereas this amount would be distributed almost entirely among the 
remote aud mountainons counties of the State, thus greatly benefiting 
eesmmunities where assessed yaluations are low by reason of the exemp- 
tion from annual taxation of the lands of the United States above 
referred to; and where the cost of building and upkeep of roads and 
bighways is high on account of the mountainous surface; and where 
the population is sparse because these lands of the United States are 
withdrawn from settlement, improvement, and development under the 
homestead laws; and where forest depletion, contrary to economic 
demands. and forest perpetuation, are the results of high taxes; and 

Whereas the lands of the United States above referred to, comprising 
at least half the area of several mountain counties: and nearty one-fifth 
the total area of the State, while exempt from annual taxation, are 
being put to commercial and industrial uses for the benefit of all the 
people of the United States, which places these lands on the same basis 
as to use with assessed and taxed lands used for the same purposes; 
and 

Whereas it Is only just and right that a heavy burden of local annual 
taxation should not be placed on the people of any State in which and 
by reason of the fact that extensive areas of land and great natural 
resources are set aside and reserved for the economie use and benefit 
of all the people of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly and senate jointly, That the Legislature of 
the State of California approves the purposes of the bill referred to 
and respectfully requests its support and adoption by the Congress of 
the United States at the earliest possible date; and. be it further 

Resolved, That any moneys returned to the State of California under 
said or any similar bill be so. returned to said State for the benefit 
of the several counties in which any such lands are situated, the same 
to be paid to said counties in the proportion in which said lands are 
80 situated. 

“Resolved, That the speaker of the assembly be anthorized to transmit 
copies of this resolution by mail to the Governors of the States of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Arigona with the request that ‘stmilar action be 
taken by their respective legislatures; and beit further 

Resolwed, That the speaker of the assembly be authorized to transmit 
copies of this resolution, by mail, to all the Members of Congress and 
the Senate of the United States. 

FRANK F. MERRIAM, 
Speaker. 
Attest: 
ARTHUR A. Ou xis, i 
Chief Clrek. 


‘Mr. Hand made the following statement before the Senate 
Select Committee on Reforestation: 


PLACERVILTS, CALIF., October 1, 2023. 
Hon. Joun E. Raker, 
Alturas, Calif. 


My Dran Jupcn: I see by the press that vou have arrived in the land 
of the free, and that you will be home in a few days. 

Judge, your impression of Europe must have been a bad ‘one, for J 
see you wish to stop immigration for at icast 10 years. We have been 
protecting infant industries for years at the behest of the manufac- 
turer, but have not given sufficient consideration to infant Americans, 
and I have always maintained that the basic way to protect American 
labor is to put up bars to immigration. However, immigration is not 
the subject I wish to write you on. 5 

The committee of the United States Senate on national forests and 
reforestation, the personnel of which is Senator CHARLES L. MeNanr, 
of Oregon; Senator Moses, of New Hampshire; Senator Corzxxs, of 
Michigan; Senator HARRISON, of Mississippi; and Senator FLETCHER, 
of Florida, are making a study of forest problems with a view to pre- 
paring a bill for introduction at the session of Congress which con- 
venes in December next. 

This committee has ‘held hearings in several of the States, and on 
September 6 last a hearing was held at San Francisco, at which time 
I was present and presented for their consideration the plan of county 
reimbursement as embodied in the bill introduced by you in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress. 

I was nicely treated by the Senators. Senator McNary informed me 
that I raised the two most important questions to be considered by 
their committee, and he assured me that the plan would receive earnest 
consideration. He agrees that the counties are not now being suff 


ciently reimbursed. However, I am of the opinion that he leans rather 
to an increased percentage than to the valuntion basis, but I also 
feel that he could be easily convinced that the valuation basis is right. 
Can von not take this phase of the subject up with him? 

I am inélosing you a copy of the argument I made, all of which will 


‘appear in the official reeord of the hearing. 


Would be pleased to hear from you, and should you write Senator 
MeNanr would like to have a carbon copy of your letter for my files. 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, C. E. Hann. 


First. The enactment of a law such as is embodied in bill H. R. 
11789, introduced by Representative JonN E. Raker at the second 


‘session of the Sixty-seventh Congress. 


‘Second. Extension of the boundaries of the present forests and the 
creation of new national forests where practicable. 

The rapidity with which the forests are being denuded means that 
something in the way of reforestation and ‘conservation must be done 
to meet future needs, but it should be accomplished in a just way so 
that the hearty cooperation of all will be assured. The subject is one 
of large scope and will permit of consideration from various angles in 
order that resuits be accomplished and justice meted out to the coun- 
ties in which national forests are located. 

The Raker bill, if enacted into law, would provide compensation in 
lieu of taxes for the several States with respect to forest lands of the 
United States within the borders of said States, 

The following is a portion of the’ Raker bill: 

He it enacted, ¢tc,, That when used in this act, unless the con- 
text Indicates otherwise, the term lands of the United States’ 
means lands set apart, reserved, or withdrawn under the provisions 
of section 24 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891, 
entitled ‘An act to ‘repeal timber culture laws, and for other 
purposes.’ 

“Spe. 2. That the United States Government hereby assumes, 
subject to the conditions of this act or any subsequent act of Con- 
gress, the payment to ‘the several States of the sums of money 
‘equivalent to the amounts which such States would receive from 
the taxation of said lands of the United States within their re- 
spective borders if snċh lands were owned by individuals.” 

Nou will note that the Raker bill provides for reimbursement of 
counties on a valuation basis and not on ‘the percentage of timber sales 
and grazing as is now the law. I believe that this provision of the 
Raker bill is right, for the reason that the forest counties are not now 
being adeqnately reimbursed, nor will an increase of the percentage 
from sales of timber and grazing eure this condition, The exchange bills 
have been passed and the timber owner will be availing himself of the 
provisions of these acts and trading his cut-over lands for standing 
timber, valne for value, no money will pass, hence no percentage for 
the counties in which the exchange is made, and during the period of 
reforestation the forest counties will be compelled to bear the burden, 
with no returns from that portion of the lands under reforestation 
until the timber shall have matured, a matter of some 200 years. 

Oregon has approximately 15,000,000 acres in national forests, while 
there are 18,891,161 acres in the national forests of California, or 
about one-fifth of the total area of this State. In the year 1921 the 
Federal Government paid to the State of California the sum of 
$132,406 as returns for county shares in the timber sales and grazing. 
Can this amount be considered just or equitable reimbursement when 
approximately 19,000,000 acres are included in the area of the national 
forests of this State and a valuation of $300,000,000 placed thereon by 
the Department of Agriculture, and a yaluation of $146,599,866 on 
two of the resources of the California forests, viz, timber and grazing 
by the United States Bureau of Public Roads? 

The United States Bureau of Public Roads fixed a valuntion on tha 
timber and ‘forage resources of the Eldorado National Forest at 
$4,256,417, and the Department of Agriculture a valuation on all of 
the resources, including land values, timber, forage, mineral, and water 
of this forest at $10,000,000. ‘The Federal Government. paid into the 
treasury of Eldorado County as returns from all sources, including 
timber sales, forage, etc., in 1915, $1,271.94; in 1916, $1,947.44; in 
1917, $1.466.22; in 1918, $1,828.88; in 1919, $2,445.80; in 1920, 
$2,828.02, making a total for a period of six years of less than $2,000 
per year, and if the percentage had been increased from 25 to 50 per 
cent that county would have been receiving for the period above named 
an average of less than $4,000 per annum. A sum which in no sense 
could be considered as just and adequate reimbursement, Over 34 per 
cent of Eldorado County is in a national forest, therefore the lands 
are not open to entry, and can never be taxed to help pay the expense 
of defraying county government. The same conditions prevail in all 
of the forest counties of the United States, whether in Oregon, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Florida, California, or any other 
State. 

To relieve this condition it will be necessary that instead of the 
few people who reside in counties a part of which happens to be 
in a ‘district forest being compelled, as under the present law or an 
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increased percentage law, to sustain this loss of revenue unaided 
the 110,000,000 people who reside in all of the United States should 
assume their just proportion, for surely they are as vitally interested 
iu conservation of forest resources as are the people who live in a 
county or combination of counties comprising a national forest. 

The person or concern contemplating building in New York, Wash- 
ington, or San Francisco, on the farms of tbe Middle West, or in 
the Prairie States must have timber; his interest in that respect lies 
in our national forests, yet the community in which he lives is not 
restricted, as are the counties in which the forests are located, be- 
cause of the fact that all lands and resources outside the forests are 
open to entry and when located are subject to taxation. 

The forest counties have been cut in two, so far as taxation is con- 
cerned, for the benefit of all the people of the United States. All 
must look to these forests for material for their factories and shops, 
and, if they carry out their building program, they must have timber, 
they must have box stuff for their orchards, and must look to these 
forests for electricity for lights and power and for water for domestic 
and irrigation purposes and also for the protection of navigable 
streams. The forest counties perform all police duties, furnish the 
courts, finance the prosecution of all persons committing crime within 
the forests, must construct roads, build bridges, erect and maintain 
schools within the forests. Why, then, are not the forest counties 
entitled to a just and adequate reimbursement when their resources 
haye been taken from them by national legislation to be enjoyed by 
the people of the entire Nation? 

Hundreds of thousands of acres of standing timber in the United 
States are being cut each year, and annually the person or concern 
owning the lands so cut over furnishes to the county assessor descrip- 
tion of the lands from which the timber has been removed and they 
are allowed a reduction in assessed valuation. In Eldorado County 
privately owned lands with the timber standing thereon are assessed 
at $20 per acre valuation, and when the timber is removed therefrom 
a valuation of $3 is placed thereon for assessment purposes, which is 
a reduction of $17 per acre valuation on each acre so cut over, and a 
similar reduction is made in all other forest counties, so you see it 
means decreased valuation of privately owned lands within the 
forests and increased yaluation on property outside of the forests 
to produce revenue sufficient to meet the needs of county government, 
and in the course of probably 50 years the counties will be “ holding 
the sack,” so to speak, unless remedy is forthcoming. 

The $146,599,866 valuation of timber and forage resources of this 
State, as fixed by the bureau of public roads, was made for the pur- 
pose of determining what each county in which there are national 
forests is entitled to for road building. I believe this to be a just 
and equitable valuation on which reimbursement to the counties 
should be made. The 39 counties of this State would then receive 
approximately $3,000,000 annually to be divided among them, ac- 
cording to valuation within their borders, instead of $132,406 as in 
1921 and $157,000 as in 1922. Oregon would receive a sum pro- 
portionate to the high forest valuation within that State. 

Under this method the Federal Government would be paying an- 
nually a sum approximating $20,000,000 and dividing the same ac- 
cording to forest values among the several States in which national 
forests lie. This sum would be nearing a just and equitable reim- 
bursement, and if the Raker bill were the law the above examples 
would be brought about and the Federal Government would retain 
for its own use the revenues derived from all sources within the 
forests, and the counties, when preparing annual budgets, would then 
have a basis on which to figure. 

I am convinced that the Federal Government should acquire, either 
by purchase or under the provisions of the exchange bills, all cut- 
over lands within the present forests and allow them to reforest. I 
realize that under present conditions this can not be done by private 
owners, excepting at a financial loss which the private owner is not 
prepared to face, due to the heavy rate of taxation and because he 
does not expect to share in the ultimate returns after reforestation. 
This burden of expense should be borne by the public, title and 
products vested in the public, and the public securing the benefits 
of the ultimate returns. 

In regard to the extension of the boundaries of the present forests, 
there is a strip approximating 10 miles in width along the entire 
west side of the pine forests of California extending from the Oregon 
line to Tahachipi, most of which has been cut over and is potentially 
fitted for timber culture; in the neighborhood of 5,000,000 acres in 
California could be added to the present forests, and the same is 
true in many of the other States. However, before the extension of 
the boundaries and the Government acquiring ownership to the lands 
provision should be made to justly compensate the counties for the 
loss of revenue they would sustain. 

There are some who advocate that forest returns be divided among 
the counties on an acreage basis instead of giving credit to the county 
m which the particular sale happens to be made. I do not believe it 
would be fair to expect the forest counties of Washington, Oregon, and 
California, where much of the merchantable timber is now standing, to 


be compelled to accept the same amount per acre as Nevada, Utah, or 
Idaho and other States, where the forest acreage is large and the 
timber is not so plentiful or valuable. 

For the purpose of the following comparisons I will use the figures 
of the United States Bureau of Public Roads on values in counties of 
California, which will clearly show the injustice of the acreage basis. 

Shasta County has 549,806 forest acres, valued at 83,687.611. Ven- 
tura County has 550,885 acres, valued at $709,694. In other words, 
one forest acre in Shasta County is valued at more than fiye times 
the value of an acre in Ventura County, Ventura has a larger acreage, 
yet it has a $3,000,000 tess value. 

Butte County has 107,829 forest acres, valued at $2,537,740, or 
$23.53 per acre. Would it be just to compel Butte County to share 
this valuation with Los Angeles County, which has 664,958 forest acres 
valued at $1,419,825, or $2.20 per acre, one acre in Butte County being 
valued at more than 10 acres in Los Angeles County, and Los Angeles 
me has six times the number of forest acres as there are in Butte 

unty. 

Lassen County has 557,766 acres, valued at $6,791,569, or $11.75 
per acre. Santa Barbara County has 626,876 acres valued at $1.25 per 
acre, 

Sierra County has a yaluation of $23.20 per acre. 

San Diego County a valuation of $1.24 per acre. 

Caliveras County has a forest value of $23.65 per acre, 

Orange County a valuation of $1.24 per acre. 

Plumas has a value per acre of $18.36. 

Riverside, $1.33 per acre. 

Tehama, $20.16 per acre. 

Inyo, $2.30 per acre, 

Federal, State, city, and county governments levy on assessed or 
appraised valuations and collect all revenue on valuations. Acres in 
counties vary in valuation the same as forest acres vary in yalue, and 
I submit that it would be just as fair for the State of California to 
pass legislation forcing San Francisco to divide revenue it receives 
from taxation in that county and share the same with Alpine and other 


counties of this State as it would be for the Federal Government to 


pass laws compelling forest counties to share forest resources with 
counties having a lesser value and with counties which may never have 
stumpage sales to share. 


During the hearings had by the Select Committee of the 
Senate on Reforestation in 1923 and 1924 many of the witnesses 
appearing before said committee gave their opinion that some 
method should be devised so as to reimburse the counties in 
which such national forests were located. An extract of a few 
of such statements is as follows: 


PULACERVILLE, CALIF.. February 7, 1925. 
Hon. JOHN E. RAKER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JUDGE: I am inclosing you some matter taken from the record 
of the hearings held by the Select Committee of the Senate on Refor- 
estation. The hearings are filled with statements such as the inclosed, 
and what I am sending is just one picked here and there to show you 
the general trend on the question of taxation. 

I have read the hearings carefully and find that in the Southern 
States, the Pacific States (excepting only the redwood district of the 
Pacific States), Idaho, Montana, the Lake States, etc., that the evidence 
is to the effect that reforestation, in so far as the individual owner is 
concerned, is out of the question, due to the taxation problem, 

It there is anything further I can do, please let me know. I will be 
plad to get part 7 of the hearings, as I do want to see the statement 
of Mr. John W. Blodgett, whom I understand is to have a statement in 
that number. 

With kind personal regards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
C. E. Hanp, 


Excerpts from statement of Mr. Langdon C. Bell, ot the committee 
on forestry of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. The institute 
is one of 14 associations of lumber manufacturers and timber owners 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Who uses the lumber, who is to be benefited by, and who should 
bear the burden of the expense of a forestry program? 

Part 2, page 224: 

“We are told by those who ought to know that at the present 
time there are only 15 timber-exporting States. This means that 
there are only 15 States producing a greater quantity of lumber 
than they use. The figures are for all woods. 

“We are told that in less than 10 years there will be Soy. five 
States exporting lumber. 

“There are now, we are told, 83 States that are AT REPAY, for 
their timber supply upon other States of the Union. 

“Pennsylvania imports four-fifths of its timber; Iowa nine- 
tenths of the timber it uses. 
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“The people who live in the 33 timber-importing States include 
more than three-fourths of the population of the United States. 
It is claimed that within 10 years the people residing in the 
timber-importing States will comprise 95 per cent of the entire 
population of the United States. 

“Under these circumstances can there be any doubt about the 
fact that the forestry problem is a national problem, the expense 
and burden and risk of which should be borne by the people as a 
whole? 

“ Hardwood-lumber manufacturers are entirely in sympathy 
with the thought that an adequate forestry program should be 
made effective; as citizens and taxpayers they are willing to carry 
their fair share of the burden and expense thereof, but they are 
unwilling for the burden and expense thereof to be placed upon the 
lumber industry. 

“They hold that the hardwood manufacturers should be no 
more burdened with the cost of such measures than the man who 
buys the lumber from them and puts it into flooring, interior 
trim, or furniture, or the man who owns a house in which the 
wood is used, or the man who lives in it.” 


From statement of Mr. Carl M. Stevens, of the firm of Mason & 
Stevens, professional foresters, Portland, Oreg.: 


“Mr. Stevens. Here in the Pacific Northwest we have a very 
large acreage of timbered land owned by the Federal Government. 
In approaching this forest problem from the point of view of the 
private owner we immediately come up against the possible com- 
petition from that ownership. We believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should bear like burdens and do the same kind of business 
that we will be obliged to do. If they are, we see the solution of 
a great many problems which now look almost insurmountable. 

u A private owner who goes into the business of reforestation 
will have to sell on the same market that the Government itself 
sells on. If the Federal Government’s legislative branch should 
instruct its Forest Service to do the same kind of business, to bear 
the same kind of burden, and to produce a comparable profit as 
compared to our properties, then there would be no question on 
the part of, I think, a very large number of the owners in this 
territory as to what they shall do with their cut-over lands. 

“Colonel GREELEY. I would like to get your idea on that a 
little more specifically, Mr. Stevens. You speak of the Federal 
Government bearing the same burden. 

“Mr. Stevens. I mean simply this, Colonel Greeley: That, for 
instance, in one of the properties I am now studying I came up 
against a national forest. That county has something like 300,000 
acres of nationally owned land and an estimate made by the 
Forest Service of somewhere nearly §,000,000,000 feet. The 
people for whom I am working have an acreage very much less 
than that. I haven't either the Federal or the private figures at 
band with me now, but I am absolutely confident that the contri- 
bution which has been made to the local community so far by the 
Forest Service has been practically negligible compared to the sup- 
port which the private timber has been obliged to furnish. 

“Senator Moses. You mean that the amount of revenue from 
the national forests that has been paid and the county has re- 
ceived is not comparable to the amount of taxes paid by your 
client? 

“Mr, Stevens. I would put it this way, Senator Moses: The 
problem with these properties out here and with these counties out 
here is the problem of financing this period after the virgin crop 
is removed to the time when the second crop will come in, and I 
mean as a matter of broad policy that if the Federal Government 
chooses to go into the business of producing wood crops unless 
they want to assume the whole burden they ought to go into the 
business of producing wood crops on a footing exactly similar to 
that in which private companies will have to go into the same 
business and in order that they ean conduct the business in the 
same way, bear an equivalent burden, and sell on the same basis. 
In other words, if the Federal Government now owns two-thirds 
of the acreage and timber In a State or a county and they expect 
the other one-third owned by private owners to go into the same 
business, certainly, it seems to me, it is no more than reasonable 
for the Federal Government to instruct its manager of its estate 
to do business in exactly the same way.” (Part 5, p. 739.) 


From statement of Mr. Roscoe Haines, Anaconda Copper Co., Bon- 
ner, Mont. ; 


“The CHAIRMAN (Senator McNary). Well, wouldn't that all 
suggest more seriously that if you should take that land out of 
private ownership and place it in Government ownership your 
taxes would be higher? 

“Mr. Hans. They might, but the tendency is to increase the 
valuations all the time. If they don't get it in one place, they 
will get it some place else. ‘They have so much revenue to raise; 
and some of the counties are in the position where they are ab- 
solutely dependent on the standing timber for a considerable por- 
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tion of their revenue, amounting to, between the railroads and the 
timber, as much as 95 per cent in individual counties. 

“s è but some of the counties are even now getting into 
a position where they don’t know what they are going to do.” 
(Part 5, p. 969.) 

From statement of Hon. Scorr Leayirt, Representative in Congresy, 
second district, Montana: 

“Mr, Leavitt. That raises the question of the sources of money 
for carrying on the expense of the counties; and I wonder along 
that line whether this has been considered: The lumbermen, I 
think, are holding on as has been testified here to-day to their 
eut-over lands, to some extent, because they fear that they are 
going to be the ones who will have to pay the taxes, anyway; and 
if they let go of these cut-over lands it will mean an increase in the 
percentage of taxes on the lands they hold that have timber on 
them.” (Part 5, p. 989.) 

From statement of Mr. Charles H. Worcester, of 19 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago: 

“Mr. Worcester, Due to the local taxation situation, and the 
fact that there is no incentive for private enterprise to engage in 
the 100-year process of reforesting lands, and due to the fact that 
the majority of the people who own these lands would not be able 
to do it from a financial point of view. 

“Senator Couznns. It would be profitable for the Government 
but not for the individual? 

“Mr. Worcester. I do not know that it would be profitable for 
the Government. It is not a question of profits. The thing has to 
be dealt with and viewed as an altruistic proposition which the 
people of the United States have to contribute to for their own 
benefit, 

“Senator FLETCHER. Do you think it would be at a loss to the 
Government? 

Mr. Worcester. It has to be done more in some sections of 
the country than in others, but the whole people of the United 
States use so much timber per capita every year and it would 
seem as if it was necessary in the future for the Government to 
do something to provide for those needs. 

“Senator FLETCHER. Do you mean that the Government might 
reasonably expect to come out even on such a venture? 

“Mr, WORCESTER. I should think so.“ (Part 4, p. 520.) 

Excerpts from letter of President Warren G. Harding to Hon, 
Joux D. CLARKE, Member of Congress. Date of letter January 24, 1923. 
Subject: Proposed Federal forestry bill introduced by Mr. CLARKE : 

“No matter how generously the Federal and State Governments 
may appropriate to create forest reserves or to protect forest lands 
from fire, private interests should be given every encouragement to 
do their full share in growing timber, and one of the most effective 
forms of encouragement is an appropriate liberalization of taxa- 
tion. 

“Many years are required to grow timber of merchantable size, 
and there is not much inducement to landowners to incur the ex- 
pense of forestation, protection, and taxes, decade after decade, in 
order to produce at last a timber crop which a future generation 
shall harvest.” 

Excerpts copied from statements of various parties who appeared be- 
fore the Select Committee of the United States Senate on Reforesta- 
tion. 

Personnel of committee: CHARLES L. McNary (chairman), GEORGE 
H. Moses, JAMES Couzens, DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, Par HARRISON. 

Washington, D. C., hearing, Wednesday, March 7, 1923: 

Excerpts from statement of Hon. Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture: 

“The problem of providing adequate revenues for counties whose 
taxable resource is chiefly forest lands, during the interval when a 
crop is being grown, has not yet been solved.” (Hearings, part 1, 
p. 6.) 

“Twenty-elght States are now importers of timber, and the 
whole Nation will benefit from the increased production of timber 
at any point, and (2) the protection of denuded and cut-over areas 
which will yield no commercial products for many years is of 
greater moment to the public than to the owner of the land.” 
(Part 1, p. 8.) 

“ Adjustment of forest taxation: In securing general and sus- 
tained timber growth on private lands the adjustment of taxes to 
the long-time nature of timber crops probably ranks second in im- 
portance to fire protection.” (Part 1, p. 17.) 

“Senator FLETCHER. There might be something in that. But 
while the public welfare requires that our forests should 
be maintained and developed, the question in my mind is 
whether you will ever get it by depending on private enterprise, 
because the profits are not there; it is not to the individual's ad- 
vantage to wait so long for the results, and the returns to come 
from the growing of timber. It seems to me it is a public inter- 
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est that must be subserved, and the public must take an interest 
and contribute some way; must engage in some active effort.” 
(Part 1, p. 21.) 

Excerpts from statement of Mr. Hugh P. Baker, representing the 
American Paper & Pulp Association and National Forest Programme 
Committee: 

„ believe that wrong taxing has wiped ont more forests in this 
country than all of the furniture industry has wiped out in this 
country.” 

“ Chairman McNary. Now, you have spoken of the tax problem, 
and that subject interests me grently, It is one of our problems. 
Yon say no tax is collected while the timber is growing, but when 
it is cut there is a tax as high as 40 per cent of the purchase price 
which goes to the Government?” 

x Mr. Baker answering Senator McNary as follows: 

“There is a low land tax, just as we tax our agriculture a low 
land tax, and then there is a constant land tax, but very low. And 
then when the timber is cut there is a yield or severance tax, which 
in some cases has run as high as 45 per cent.“ (Pt. 1, pp. 80-31.) 

Thursday, March 8, 1923: 

Excerpts from statement of Mr. Wilson Compton, secretary and 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers“ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

“Provision may well be made to reimburse local taxing units 
from the returns from such Government-acquired lands or other- 

wise for the loss of taxes involved.“ (Pt. 1, p. 52.) 

* „If the public is to expect earnest, successful effort by forest 
industry to perpetuate itself and its resources, there must be an 
equally sympathetic and helpfal attitude toward the problem of the 
industry exhibited in all contacts with it by the public and by 
governmental agencies of whatever character, A successful forest 
policy means more than tree growing.” (Pt. 1, p. 52.) 

Statement of Col. W. B. Greeley, Chief Forester of the United States: 

Senator Covzens. Then it all goes back to what was developed 
in our trip South; that the reforestation depends on taxation and 
fire, does it not? 

“Mr. GREELEY. Those are the two main things; yes, sir.” 
(Pt. 3, p. 289.) 

“ Congressman LxaAvirr. Yes. Of course, this exchange idea ap- 
peals to me yery much. I believe that as far as the Government 
and the timber owners are concerned, that is the way out; but 
that doesn't meet, in my mind, the taxation question. The objec 
tion to this exchange is going to come from connties like Flathead, 
where their source of tax revenue will be cut off. That is where 

I have heard such talk—in western Montana. 

“Colonel Gurzix. They lose, both going and coming, the tax 
on the private lund and the 25 per cent of the value of the timber 
that is given in exchange—the 25 per cent they would get.” 
(Pt. 5, p. 990.) 

„Mr. GREELEY. The point here is that there has got to be a 
great deal of study and hard work given to the devising of forest 
tax laws that are effective from both standpoints—the standpoint 
of taxing growing timber in a reasonable way and also from the 
standpoint of giving the counties and townships the current reve- 
nue they need. It is not a proposition that is going to be worked 
out overnight. It is going to take a great many years to work it 
out. And obvionsly it is something that has got to be worked out 
and put into effect through State legislation. 

Senator Harrison. Well, what, if anything, can the Federal 

Government do along that line? 

“Mr. GREELEY. I think that the Federal Government can do a 
great deal to assist the States by conducting investigations, model- 
ing tax laws, etc. 

“Senator Haraison. You would not do it through the enact- 
ment of any law; that is, you would not make it a condition of 
an appropriation? > 

“Colonel GREELEY. I do not favor that, Senator. I will come 
to that In just a moment, 

“The CHATRMAN (Senator McNary). Pardon me, but before you 
leave that question of taxation: I can conceive that great hard- 
ships will follow such a scheme as a severance tax in counties 
where there is a heavy forested area.” (Pt. 3, p. 317.) 

“Mr, Greeley. Now, that is one of the things I have chiefiy in 
mind in saying that the forest-taxation problem is not a single 
problem and it is not going to be quickly solved. Before it can be 
solved you have got to meet the needs of the local political unit 
for stable revenue, Just as well as the needs of the timber owner 
for some adjustments in taxing his property.” (Pt. 3, p. 319.) 

Senator Harrison. Of course in the West, as I understand, the 
Government owns great quantities of land that they are not pay- 
ing any taxes on, Naturally that makes a lot of those counties 
poor. But in the South that does not exist.“ (Pt. 3, p. 319.) 

“The CHAIRMAN (Senator McNary). The thought suggested by 
Senator IIAnRISOX—and it runs through the record—is that 75 


per cent of the problem of reforestation is fire protection. You 
may protect your forests all right from fire; but you are not going 
to get anyone to take an interest in it and give it that moral sup- 
port which is necessary to make it a success unless you do get a 
satisfactory tax law applicable to private property. 

“If you were protecting my plece of land from fire, it would not 
necessarily interest me in reforestation, unless I could satisfac- 
torily adjust that property so far as taxation is concerned.” (Pt. 
3, p. 319.) 

“Senator Copzxxs. It seems to me that the questions of taxa- 
tion and fire protection are so interwoven that they can not be 
segregated; and if we are to invite or urge or help private capital 
to reforest, we have got to combine the two. I do not see how 
you can get away from it. It seems to me that any other way is 
wasteful. > 


“Mr. GREELEY, Well, there is no question about their being 
closely interwoven. The only question in my mind is which method 
will bring the most rapid progress. 

“Senator Covzens. All of the testimony we took in the South, 
with a few exceptions, indicate that no private owner of timberland 
would undertake under any circumstances to grow forests unless 
he was assured of what the ultimate cost would be over a period 
of, say, 30 or 40 years. Is that not correct? Was not that the 
general trend of the testimony? 

“Mr, GREBLEY. You will find particularly among the large tim- 
ber companies frequently an expression of opinion that they can 
not go into it until the tax uncertalnty is settled.” (Pt. 3, p. 322.) 

Senator McNary. One of the greatest grievances of the west- 
ern people of which I know—and I was born there and know 
whereof I speak on the subject—has been the great areas that the 
Government ties up and keeps away from development; and natur- 
ally you find people rebelling against keeping it off the tax rolls.” 
(Pt. 4. p. 465.) 

„Gov. Lovis F. Hart, of the State of Washington. If the Fed- 
eral Goyernment enters into a program of reforestation independ- 
ent of the State government, it likewise means adding a considerable 
area to the Federally owned and controlled lands im this State and 
taking from the State tax rolls without any corresponding recom- 
Dense to the State for such protection as it may give. 

“Already one-third of the area of this State is in Government 
reserves, and as long as the burden of local government includes 
the protection ef logged-off lands some arrangement should be 
made by which the State couid be reimbursed for such expenditure 
without placing an unnecessary burden on the already heavily 
tax-ridden property of the State. 

“Some 20 years or more ago many thousands of acres of our 
best timberland were set aside Into forest reserves for the benefit 
of future generations, At that time I was unable to understand 


Just what that meant, but as I see billions of feet of the timber 


on these reserves being sold at low prices and on long time, per- 
petually keeping them off the tax rolls, I appear to be getting a 
gleam of light. 

desire to enter the emphatic protest of this State against the 
further extension of the principle embodied In the act of Congress 
of March 20, 1922, whereby the valuable timber of the forest re- 
serves will be traded for logged-off lands neither fit for reforesta- 
tion or pasturage, and these embraced within the forest reserves, 
and still further increase the area of nontaxable land.” (Pt. 5, 
p. 804.) 


From statement of Mr. F. E. Pape, State supervisor of forestry, 
Olympia, Wash. : 


“The CHatrman (Senator McNary). What might Congress do in 
aiding yon in the protection of your forests? 

“Mr. Pare. The appropriation should be very largely increased 
on the basis that Congress is figuring on now which I think is 
purely an aid proposition, but I think they ought to reach the cor- 
rect basis on this: That the Government should contribute on its 
holdings here on about the same basis as private individuals 
would pay if they were contributing to the support of the State 
government. 

„Colonel Grextey. Well, the Government is doing that now isn't 
it, Mr. Pape? 

“Mr. Park. In a very small way. 

“Colonel Greutey. We are protecting the national forests if 
that is what you mean. 

“Mr. Papp. You are protecting the national forests, but what 
about all of this other area that is going off our tax rolls year 
after year? And I say if the Government is going to say to the 
Stute of Washington, ‘we want you to grow timber,’ then they 
should come in and contribute their share.” (Pt. 5, p. 826.) 

“Mr. Parr. Now, if you are going to say to the State, ‘You 
shall keep 95 per cent or 80 per cent, whatever it is in this State 
growing timber,’ and all of this is going back to your Eastern 


for the year 1922 amounted to $583,490.) 
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States to supply your population in the East with lumber, why 
should the State of Washington be required to put up money year 
after year in growing these forests without some aid from the 
Federal Government? That is the view I take of it. 

“Senator Moses. It is not in the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to demand that, Mr, Pape. 

“Mr. Papp. Well, it might not be in the power of the State to 
do these things, either; but if you want it done; somebody has got 
to pay the bill.” 

Mr. George S. Long, lumber and timber business. (Mr. Long's taxes 
Address at Tacoma, Wash. : 

“Mr. Loxe. Well, it is an old story, and I can’t put any new 
angles to it except to say that it is a question of taxation and 
carrying charges. Now, I am talking about that which this hear- 
ing is called for in this district, the Douglas fir district; for we 
face a condition out here, not a theory, an absolute condition, and 
that pertains to taxation. 

“ Keeping fire out simply solves the problem that timber will 
grow. It does not solve the economical problem of growing timber 
at a profit, and that is what you have got to solve if you ask pri- 
vate individuals to do it.“ (Pt. 5, p. 838.) 

“Mr. Lone. That is what these forests are for; they are for 
everybody. That is the reason you are talking about growing it. 
It is to supply the future needs of our own countrymen. It is a 
public stunt; it is a publie effort; it is no more the duty of the 
lumberman than it is of the dentist. You are growing a forest for 
posterity ; for the public, and the public should pay the bill. 

“Senator Moses. Of course, the most popular tax in the world 
is the one that the other man pays. 

Mr. Lone. Yes; that is what I mean, and if we are to take 
part in this growing of a new forest by everybody contributing a 
mite to it it might be popular; I don’t know. But if that were 
done everybody would have an interest in it, but I think that it is 
one of the things that is very, very largely the public’s question ; 
the public’s interest; the public's duty. 

“I, would not enter upon the game of reforestation at all, 
Colonel Greeley, if they didn’t fix the tax question first. Then 
when you fix that I will divide the other expense any old way you 
want to. If you will take care of the tax question, I will take 
care of all of them. So far as the Weyerhauser Timber Co.’s costs 
are concerned, I won't ask you to divide it at all. We will take 
care of all of it ourselves if you will take care of the tax question. 

“Colonel Greetmy. You see I am working from the opposite 
standpoint. Let us take care of the fire protection and let you 
take care of the tax proposition. 

“Mr. Lona. I know that is the favorite stunt, as I just told 
you. You see the tax figures there [indicating tax statement filed 
by Mr. Long]. That is my position there. No; I don't think 
that we want to get an eclipse over our eyes because of this nice, 
beautiful theory that all we have to do is to keep the fire out of 
the timber. That is fine stuff,’ and it is right that the timber 
will grow; while that will take care of the physical question, 
yet you have questions more vital than the physical question in 
this game. 

“Colonel GREELEY. My position is simply this, Mr. Long: I 
appreciate the importance of the tax situation fully; at the same 
time I don't believe, taking the western forestry districts by and 
large, that the present or probable taxation of cut-over land is 
nearly as large an obstacle as you seem to view it. 

“Mr. Long. Well, are you talking about to-day? 

“Colonel GREELEY. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Loxd. I am talking about to-morrow, the next day, 5 
years from now, 10 years from now, 20 years from now, 30 years 
from now, when during all of that period I can’t withdraw from 
that property one single cent of revenue. I have got to pay the 
taxes every year, every year, every year, for 30 or 40 or 50 or 60 
years; and I haye got to take all the ups and downs that represent 
public whims about taxation—such a blind alley’ that no man 
with one grain of common sense would ever start without some 
kind of a flash light to at least tell him where he must get off, 
That is the proposition. You are jumping into the unknown, 
absolutely the unknown, except as the past has told the story, 
and there is a record of the past in taxation matters. 

“Colonel GREELEY. You anticipate a proportionate rise of taxa- 
tion on cut-over lands? 

“Mr. Lone. As soon as they come to have a value, Colonel 
Greeley ; yes; sure. What else can they do? What else can they 
do? What would the necessities of public sentiment do to the 
Weyerhauser Timber Co. if we had 100,000 acres of second-growth 
timber out here 25 years old, or 20 years old? They would say, 
* Well, now, in about 10 or 15 years more that is going to be worth 
$100 an acre, so it is worth $50 an acre now.’ You could not 
stop that any more than you could the tides of the ocean, so far 
as taxation is concerned, or any other matter; and you should 
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realize that sentiment if you want private citizens to engage in 
the business of growing forests under existing tax laws.“ (Part 
5, pp. 843-844.) 

From statement of Hon. Alex Polson, State senator, logger, and 


manufacturer, Hoquiam, Wash. : 


We can’t carry it and pay the taxes, because by and by it will 
commence to produce forests, and the tax assessor will think they 
are valuable and begin to assess them at high values that will con- 
fiscate them. We will have to have some relief from taxes when 
that time comes or get out of the business. 

“Senator FLETCHER. You bave your forest-fire protection system 
better organized now? 

“ Mr. Polson. We can protect the forests against everything 
except taxes, and we would like to have you. help on that. On 
everything else, I think, we are equal to the occasion—everything 
except taxes. If you can help us out on the tax problem we 
certainly will appreciate it. 

. . * * * . * 

“Mr. Potson. You will have plenty of timber in the East if 
you will take some interest in the reforesting of it. I do claim 
that in all of these five States we are entitled to all of the revenue 
from the forests and the mines and everything in our States, 
just the same as the eastern man had, With all due respects to 

Governor Pinchot, his fortune was left to him by his forefathers, 

who made it out of the natural resources of the eastern country.” 

(Part 5, p. 866.) 

From statement of Mr. J. J. Donovan, Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Co., 


Bellingham, Wash.: 


“ Mr. Donovan. Now, in this western country, or the five States 
that are timber-producing States, a statement has been prepared 
and has been or will be submitted to you in print—I believe it is 
already before you—showing that about two-thirds of the entire 
timbered area of these five States is owned by the State or the 
Nation, and that about one-half of all of the merchantable timber 
of these five States is on that two-thirds area.” (Part 5, p. 858.) 

“The Western States, with their forests, were not treated ex- 
actly right in haying such a Jarge portion of their area reserved 
to the National Government as compared with the Eastern States, 
and therefore we rather resent the Eastern States telling us just 
what we should do with these forests and taking all of the money 
away and spending it somewhere else.“ (Part 5, p. 860.) 


From statement of Hon. Nathan Eckstein, member of the State tax 
investigation committee of the State of Washington: 


“I think, first of all, the Federal Government should give the 
State full return for the national forests which the Government 
owns, and that is not being done. It must be realized that we are 
one of 48 States. The rest of the country had all of the land 
given the individual owners, and is now on the tax rolls. 

“If the Federal Government had not kept the land, we would 
have it on the tax rolls now and would get a revenue from it.” 
(Part 5, p. 857.) 


From statement of Mr. William C. Butler, Lyman Timber Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash. : 


Mr. BUTLER. I think if the State was properly supported by 
the Nation, under the distinct program that you were building or 
you were growing a forest for the public at large, then I think the 
county would do anything, provided they got some financial as- 
sistance. They must have some financial assistance, because they 
have got all of these improvements which you haye heard de- 
scribed; they have got these obligations and they must get some- 
thing on the tax rolls or must get contributions or taxes from some 
source.” (Part 5, p. 853.) 


From Mr. Mark E. Reed, logger, Shelton, Wash, ; 


“ Well, I think, as Mr. Long does, that the greatest problem we 
have to face is taxation. If there is any way by which the 
National Government could make a contribution direct out of the 
forest reserve sales to the State to be apportioned back to the 
counties, the several counties of the State, irrespective of the re- 
forestation problem in the meantime, we might be able, where the 
people of these counties saw some real money coming back from the 
Government, to reimburse them * * there has got to be 
something to offset the prejudice they have that a reduction of 
values of land for reforestation purposes will not increase their 
taxes.” (Part 5, p. 851.) 


From statement of M. L. T. Murray, West Fork Timber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. : 


“Senator FLETCHER. You want a portion of that tax to go to 
the counties and not all to the State? 

Mr. Murray. Of course something would have to be worked 
out to take care of the counties that would naturally lose from 
any such system (referring to reforestation). 

“The CHARMAN (Senator McNary). Is it your opinion that the 
increase in the yalue of stumpage would absorb the item of taxes 
over a period of years? 
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“Mr. Murray. I could not answer that question, Senator, be- 
cause that is looking into the dim future. I would not want to 
take a chance, personally, on it.“ (Part 5, p. 833.) 

Mr. John S. Bradley, of the Bradley Logging Co.: 

„Mr. Brapiey, I give my opinion as to the problem of refor- 
estation. I am convinced that this can not be successfully accom- 
plished by the private owner alone. The annual menace of forest 
fires, over which he has very little control, practically forbids 
the attempt; besides, the excessive cost of Interest and taxes 
levied annually upon his holdings urge upon him the necessity of 
harvesting his crop as rapidly as possible.“ (Part 5, p. 800.) 

From statement of Mr. A. W. Laird, of Potlatch, Idaho, president 
of Western Forestry & Conservation Association, president of the North 
Idaho Forestry Association, and president of the Potlatch Timber Pro- 
tective Association: 


“Senator McNary. Government increase of fire protection, would 
that be inducement sufficiently for timbermen privately to reforest? 

“Mr. Lamb. Not without relief from taxation. 

„The CHAIRMAN. Yes; so there are two factors? 

„Mr. Lamp, Yes, sir; they are important ones. You see, Idaho 
has a very large part of its domain in the national forest reserves 
and is a State with only 400,000 people in it, so the tax burden 
on the people who have property, who have to pay taxes, is quite a 
considerable bill. 

“The CHARMAN. The cxtent of the Government's holding in 
Idaho is 69 per cent or greater. 


“Senator FLETCHER. Mr. Laird, you might consider this thought 
in connection with the demand for relief from taxation on cnt- 
over lands: Whether you want to delay until you can get the 
State to say that they will mot tax cut-oyer lands at all for a 
period of years, or only nominally, as you suggest the counties 
must have some money, some income, in order to pay their ex- 
penses. Now, if they relieve cut-over lands from taxation, won't 
they have te make it up by increasing the tax on your timberland; 

- go that in the end vou would not save so much after all?“ (Pt. 
5, p. 890.) 


From statement of Mr. C. L. Billings, land agent of Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., Coeur d' Alene, Idaho: 

“Mr. Brianas. In discussing whether or not we can cut dewn 
taxes on cut-over land I just want to leave this impression with 
you gentlemen. It is obvious to all of us that, having certain 
bills to meet, you have to have the valuation to assess your levy 
against to reach it, to meet them. So long as ‘we live here—that 
is, so long as the timber industry lives here and pays taxes—we 
can take it for granted, no matter what kind of tax reform is 
put in, if you take taxable property off the tax rolls and put it 
in either Federal or State ownership, the burden of taxation has 
got to remain on what you have left, We will get our share of 
that Increase, and that tax will be directly in proportion to the tax 
that we are already paying.” (Pt. 5, p. 907.) 

From statement of Mr. H. G. Miller, president Kalispell Lumber Co., 

Kalispell, Mont, : 

“Senator MeNanx. Well, assume that you remove the trees and 
it takes a hundred years to grow a new crop, and that the Govern- 
ment and the State owned the land; how are you going to support 
your county and State governments during that period? 

„Mr. Mitten, When the county authorities come to that bridge 
they will find a way to cross it, and they will make up that deficit 
in their budget by putting the tax on the mdustry—the logging 
and the lumbering. 

“At the present time I will tell you what would practically 
take effect. If the process of the lands passing into the hands of 
the Federal Government takes place, it win crente a deficit in 
county finances. The deficit will be made good by a direct tax, 
in my opinion—by a direct tax on logs and lumber products. In 
relieving the industry of these taxes you are simply going around 
the block and coming back, and will depend on the same people 
for the same tax.“ (Pt. 5, p. 951.) 

From statement of Judge Marvin E. Rosenberry, judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Wisconsin: 

t “Judge RosexBERRY. The first proposition to be considered is 
the matter of taxation. Speaking from the standpoint of towns, 
villages, and counties, and particularly where the State has 
acquired large areas, they find it very difficult to adjust their 
local requirements to the matter of taxation. * * As a 
proposition otherwise than acquiring the property outright by 
either the State or the Federal Government it seems to me the 
fundamental problem relates to taxation.” (Pt. 4, p. 558.) 

Statement of John W. Blodgett, president of the National Lumber 
| Manufacturers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Do you want the private owners to go out of 
the forestry business and turn it over to the Government? 


„Mr. BTonanrr. I have been reluctantly driven by quite a sur- 
vey of the situation to the conclusion that only by such action on 
the part of the Federal Goyernment will we get anywhere. 

“I hope that the committee will not lose sight of this one 
fundamental fact; That wheneyer economic conditions warrant, 
individual operation and initiative you can rely una» the Ameri- 
can business man to step Into that breach just at the very first 
moment, and then the function and the duty of the Government 
will cease so far as buying large tracts of land is concerned, 
but that time is so far in the future and the necessity of action is 
so imminent that we are up against the other proposition.” 

I wrote the following letter to each State forester, inquir- 
ing what provision the States had made for such reimburse-' 
ment when the State owned forest lands; 

Hon, 5 
State Forester, ——. 
In re: Taxation —State-owned forests, 


Mx Dran Sm: Would vou kindly advise me what provisions, it any, 
have been made by your State relative to reimbursement for taxes lost 
by the State by reason of State-owned forests? In other words, has 
your State made any provision for the State and county reimburse- 
ment by reason of loss of taxes when the State has obtained and now 
owns forest lands which are not subject to direct taxation as privately 
owned lands? 

If it would be convenient for you to furnish me copy of such laws 
or synopsis and citation thereof, I would appreciate it very much. 
Kindly send same to my address, Room 292, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. I am, 

Yours most truly, Joun B. Raker, M. C. 


The States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, and New York replied, showing 
that the State provided a tax against State forest lands, which 
is turned over to the counties, townships, or cities in which 
the State forest land is located. 

These letters are as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA D&PARTMENT OF FORESTS AND Warras, 
Harrisburg, January 29, 1924. 


Hon. Joun E. Raker, M. C. 
Washington, D. 0. 


My Dran Mk, RAKzn: Your letter of January 19 and copies of House 
and Senate bills Nos. 148 and 1553 are received. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania made the first purchase of State 
forest land in 1898. Additional tracts were added from time to time, 
and the State forests now comprise 1,180,510 acres. 

It was necessary to reimburse townships wherein State lands were 
located so that they would not be entirely deprived of taxes from 
these tracts. With this in view, acts were passed providing a fixed 
annual charge of 5 cents per acre on all State forest land. 

The uuxiliary forest reserve laws, which were passed in 1913, pro- 
vide a separate classification for prtratety owned timberlands. Lands 
80 classified are assessed at not more than $1 per acre, A fixed annual 
charge of 4 cents per acre for school and road purposes is paid by the 
Department of Forests and Waters to townships wherein auxiliary 
forest reserves are located, As a rule, timberlands in Pennsylvania 
are not assessed unreasonably high, and to date but 26,213 acres have 
been placed in this class. j 

Copies of the laws authorizing the purchase of State forest land, 
the payment of fixed charges on timberlands for school, road, and 
county purposes, and the classification of auxiliary forest reserves are 
attached, 

Sincerely yonrs, R. Y. STUART, 
Secretary. 


— 


Srars or New JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT Of CONSHEVATION AND DEVELOPMËNT, 
Tronton, March 18, 1924. 


Hon. Jonx BÐ. RAKER, 
Member House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I am sorry to have been rather tardy in replying to your 
inquiry of March 3 relative to forest taxation. I am inclosing a copy 
of the latest printed edition of our forestry laws. This booklet is 
now in process of revision. However, the provision dealing with 
forest taxation, as given in section 6, chapter 47, P. L. 1905, on page 7, 
and chapter 214, P. L. 1908, given on page 10, will give you the text 
of the legislation as it now stands In connection with the tax situa- 
tion on State-owned forest land. 

There is no exemption from taxation or any tax preference on forest 
land in New Jersey aside from this provision for State forest property. 

DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
C. P. WILBER, State Forester, 
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STATB or MICHIGAN; 
DEPARTMENT. or CONSERVATION, , 
Lansing, March 8, 1924. 
Hon, Jonx E. RAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Dran Sin: Your letter of March 3 is received. 
Act 116, Public Acts of Michigan, 1917, provides that a flat rate of 
5 cents per acre on all lands to which the State owns: title shall be 
pald to the separate counties in which such lands are located. This 
ig: for construction and improvements: of highways and is in lieu of 
any and all taxes assessed on State lands under previously existing 
statutes, 
I am sorry that we can-not furnish you with a copy of this law, as 
our supply is exhausted. 
Very truly yours, Marcus Schaar, State Forester. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
DIVISION or FORESTRY, STATE HOUSE, 
Boston, March 6, 1924. 


Hon. JOHN E. RAKER, M. C., 
Room 292, House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


My. Dear. CONGRESSMAN : Tour letter of March 3 regarding taxation 


of State-owned forests received. I inclose copy of the sections of our 


general laws which apply. to this taxation. Tou will note in section 13 
it is stated “in 1925,” etc. This is simply an extension of the date in 
the new revision of our general laws, but the same operation. has been 
taking place for a long time, 

I am also inclosing a copy of our forest taxation law, which was 
passed two years.ago, which I think will be of interest to you, to show 
the way we are handling the taxation of private forest lands. 

If I can be of any further service to you, please let me know. 

Very truly yours, 
Wu. A. L. Barer, Commissioner. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR LOSS OF TAXES ON LAND USED FOR PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 
[General Laws, ch. 58] 

Src. 12. In 1925 and in every fifth year thereafter the commissioner 
shall between April 1 and June 1 determine as of April 1 the fair 
cash value of all land in every town owned by the Commonwealth and 
used for the purposes of a public institution under the department of 
mental disease, the department of public welfare, or the department of 
correction, a fish hatchery or game preserve, a State military camp 
ground, or a State forest. This determination shall be in such detail 
as to lots, subdivisions, or acreage as the commissioner may deem neces- 
sary, and to assist him in making it he may require oral or. written 
information from any officer or agent of the Commonwealth or of any 
town therein and from any other inhabitant thereof, and may require 
such infornmation to be on oath, Such officers, agents, and persons, so 
far as able, shall furnish the commissioner with the required informa- 
tion in such form as he may indicate within 15 days after being so 
requested by bim. 

Sec. 14. The commissioner, under the preceding section, not later 
than June 10 of each year in which he makes such determination, 


shall notify the assessors.of each town where the Commonwealth owns. 


land for the purposes therein named of his determination of the value 
of such land in such town. A board of assessors aggrieved, by said 
determination may, within 10 days after the date of the notice, apply 
for a correction thereof to the board of appeal from decisions of the 
commissioner of corporations and taxation. Said board shall give a 
hearing to such assessors, not later than July 15 following, and shall 
seasonably notify them and the commissioner of the time and place 
of the hearing. After the hearing said, board: of appeal. shall notify 
said board of assessors! and the commissioner of its finding as to the 
value of the land in question, and its decision: shall be conclusive. 

Sue. 15. The valuation determined under the two preceding sections 
shall be in effect. for the purposes: of sections: 13 to 17, inclusive, 
during the year in which such valuation is made and the four succeed- 
ing years, and until another valuation is made under said sections, 
except that whenever land is acquired by the Commonwealth for the: 
purposes named in section 13 the commissioner shall adopt the as - 
sessed valuation. of said land made in the year last preceding such 
purchase, and such assessed valuation shall be- the valuation of the 
land for the purposes of sections 18 to 17, inclusive, until a new 
valuation is made by the commissioner under sections 13 and 14. 

Ser. 16. In every year, not later than August 1, the commissioner 
shall deliver to the State treasurer a statement as to the value of land 
subject to sections 13 to 17, inclusive, in each town and of the amount 
of money to be paid to each of such towns as. determined by the fol- 
lowing section: 

See. 17. The treasurer in every year, not later than November “45, 


shall reimburse each. town in which. the Commonwealth owns land for, 


the purposes named in. section 13 an amount in lieu of. taxes upon 
the. value of such land as reported to him by the commissioner under 
the preceding section, determined: by multiplying. each thousand dollars“ 
of valuation or fractional part thereof by the rate provided for under 
section 58 of chapter 63. 

Chap. 360] 


An act providing for the taxation of forest products and the oa 
tion and taxation of forest lands 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 
Section. 1. The General Laws is: hereby amended by striking out 
chapter 61 and inserting in place thereof the following: 


CHAPTER 01 


TAXATION OF. FOREST PRODUCTS AND CLASSIFICATION AND TAXATION OF. 
FOREST LANDS 


SEcTION 1. An owner of forest land, valued on the town tax list! of 
the preceding year for land and growth at not more than $25 per acre, 
and which does not contain more than 20 cords per.acre on the average, 
but which is so stocked with trees as to promise a minimum prospec- 
tive average yield per acre, exclusive of water; bog, or ledge, of 20,000 
board feet for softwoods or 8,000 board feet for hardwoods, or for 
mixtures of the two, such volume between said limits determinable by 
the relative percentages of the two classes of growth, may apply in 
writing to the town assessors to have said land listed as classified 
forest land, and such application shall contain a description of said 
land sufficiently accurate for identification. 

Sec. 2. Within 30 days after the receipt of said ‘application the asses- 
sors, shall decide whether the property fulfills. the requirements for 
classification and shall notify the owner of their decision, giving their 
valuation of the tract as land alone, and if within 10 days of notifica- 
tion the owner accepts their decision the assessors» shall: give him a 
certificate containing the name of the owner and a deseription of the 
parcel to be classified; and stating that the land described: conforms to 
the requirements for classification under this chapter. Upon the re 
cording of this certificate by the owner in the registry of deeds for the 
county or district where the land lies, the parcel shall become classified. 
forest land. Each parcel of land so classified shall thereafter be desig- 
nated; in the annual valuation list of the town, in the column provided 
for the description of each parcel of land, as classified forest land so 
long as the parcel remains so.classified. The valuation and tax an- 
nually assessed upon land classified under this chapter shall not in- 
clude the value of forest trees growing thereon. When. classified for- 
est land is sold or otherwise changes title, the obligations nad benefits 
of this chapter shall devolve upon the new holder of the title. 

Sec. 3. The standing growth on classified forest land shall not be 
taxed, but the owner of such land, except as hereinafter. provided, shall 
paya: products tax of 6 per cent of the stumpage value upon all wood 
or timber cut therefrom, and one-tenth of such taxes colleeted by the- 
town shall be paid to the State treasurer. Trees standing on such 
land shall not be included: in»the town valuation in apportioning the 
State or county tax among the towns. But an owner of classified for- 
est land may annually cut, free of tax, wood or timber from such land, 
not exceeding $25 in stumpage value: Provided, That such wood or 
timber is for his own use or for that of a tenant’ of said land only. 
Buildings or other structures standing on classified forest land shall be 
taxed as real estate with the land on which they stand. Classified for- 
est land shall be subject to special: assessments and betterment assess- 
ments. The owner shall make a sworn return to the assessors before: 
May 1. of each year of the amount of all wood and timber cut. from 
such land during the year ending on the preceding April.1. 

SEC. 4. When in the judgment of the assessors.classified forest land 
contains on the average per acre: 25,000, board. feet for softwoods or 
10,000 board feet for hardwoods, or for mixtures of the two; such 
volume between said limits, determinable by, the relative percentages: of 
the two classes of growth, they, shall. notify the owner that two years 
from date of notifieation the forest products tax of 6 per cent of the 
value of the standing timber based on the above volumes. will be levied 
and that the land and timber will at that time be taken from the 
classified list and placed in the general property tax list. Should the 
owner elect to reduce within two years the volume of timber below 
the volume mentioned in the preceding sentence the land: shall remain 
classified; but, if at the end of five years from time of. cutting, the 
growth stock on the tract does not meet the requirements for classifi- 
cation contained in section 1 the tract. may, be. taken from classifica- 
tion by the, assessors and any taxes due thereon collected. An owner 
may withdraw his land from.classification at any time by the payment 
of the land tax and the forest products. tax of 6 per cent on the esti- 
mated. value of the standing timber. Within 30 days after an owner 
requests to withdraw his land from classification the assessors, shall 
determine the taxes due thereon, which shall be paid before the land 
is taken from the classified, list. When in the judgment of the asses- 
sors classified forest land becomes more valuable for other use than 
the production of trees they may, after 30 days’ notice, withdraw said 
land from classification, and any taxes due thereon-shail. be paid at 
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the time of withdrawal: Provided, That the owner may appeal from 
such withdrawal to the commissioner, whose decision shall be final, 
Whenever land is withdrawn from classification the assessors shall 
record in the registry of deeds for the county or district where the Jand 
lies a certificate setting forth such withdrawal and containing refer- 
ence by book and page to the record of the certificate under which said 
Jand was classified. 

Sec. 5. In case of dispute as to the eligibility of land for classifica- 
tion or as to the volume of wood or timber contained on such land or 
cut therefrom, either party may appeal to the State forester, who shall 
examine the property and hear both parties, and whose decision shall 
be final. 

Sec, 6. Any owner of classified forest land who fails to comply with 
the requirements of this chapter shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $500, and in 
addition to said penalty the iand may be withdrawn from classification 
by the assessors. 

Sec. 7. Notwithstanding the passage of this act, all laud and the 
trees, wood, and timber thereon which are on the date when this act 
takes effect subject to the provisions of chapter 61 of the General 
Laws shall continue to be subject thereto in accordance therewith. 

(Approved May 2, 1922.) 


STATE Fonester, STATE Forest Fine WARDEN, 
Hartford, Conn., March 5, 1924. 
Mr. Jonx E. Raker, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


My Dran Mr. Raker: I am in receipt of your letter of the 3d, rela- 
tive to forest taxation, and take pleasure in sending you a copy of our 
forest laws. You will see on pages 33 to 41 laws relating to taxation. 
The statute relative to the taxation of State forests is on page 41. 
We have felt from the first that if we should try to set aside State 
forests without providing for taxatlon there would be opposition on the 
part of the local citizens. 

If there are any further questions in regard to this subject, I shall 
be glad to hear from vou. 

Yours very truly, 
A. F. Hawes, State Forester. 
COMMISSIONER OF FORESTRY, STATE OF VERMONT, 
Montpelier, March 11, 2924. 
Joux E. Ragen, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Your letter of March 3d in regard to taxation of State- 
owned forests has been received, and we are pleased to hand you copy 
of No. 28 of the Acts of 1919, which has to do with this subject. 

If we can be of further assistunce to you, we shall be glad to have 
you call on us, 

Very truly yours, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
By Ina P. CALCOGNI, Secretary. 


No. 28. An act to amend sections 465 and 722 of the General Laws 
relating to the classification of State forest reserves for tax pur- 
poses k 
It ia hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ver- 

mont: 

.Secrion 1. Section 465 of the General Laws is hereby amended so as 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 465, State forests; taxation: The governor is hereby au- 
thorized, upon recommendation of said forester, to accept gifts 
of land to the State, the same to be held, protected, and ad- 
ministered as a State forest reserve. All proceeds from the sales 
of timber or other products from such Jands shall be paid to the 
State treasurer and be used at the discretion of said forester in 
the furtherance of the forestry interests of the State, All lands 
held as State forest reserves shall be appraised under the pro- 
visions of section 722 of the general laws and set to the State in 
the grand list of the town where located, and the State shall 
pay taxes thereon.” 

Sac. 2. Section 722 of the General Laws is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“Spc, 722. Young timberlands; classifiention; special tax: 
Land fully stocked with forest trees not more than 15 years old, 
except scattered trees the presence of which does not increase the 
assessed value of the property; land incompletely or partially 
stocked with forest trees not more than 15 years old. when 
planted with a sufficient number of additional trees to assure a 
spacing of approximately 6 by 6 feet over the entire area; lands 
held as State forest reserves, and open land planted with not 
less than 1,000 forest trees to the acre, shall be classified as 
forest land: Provided, In each case that the trees planted are of 
the following species: Ash, basswood, oak, maple; wifite, Scotch, 


or Norway pine} European larch, white or Norway spruce, or 
any other species approved by the State forester: And provided 
further, That said forester approves the manner in which the 
trees are planted: And provided further, That such land is out- 
Side the limits of a city or village. Land so classified shall there- 
after be taxed annually under the general tax law at the local 
rate on a valuation of the land alone, such valuation to be estab- 
lished by the listers at the time of classification, in no case to 
exceed $3 an acre, and such valuation shall be maintained until 
the year 1950. In such year the land alone shall be revalued 
without regard to the above limit, and the valuation then estab- 
lished shall be maintained for a further period of 50 years, taxes 
being levied annually under the general tax Jaw on such valuation 
at the local rate. Whenever a commercial cutting is made, the 
owner of the timber shall pay a special tax on the gross stumpage 
valne of the amount cut, which is hereby assessed at 10 per cent 
of such value,” 
STATR or New YORK, 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Albany, March §, 1924. 
Hon. Jous E. RAKER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: We are in receipt of your letter of March 8, 1924, rela- 
tive to taxation of State lands of the forest preserve. 

The forest preserve was created by chapter 283 of the Laws of 1885. 
the lands were at that time exempt from taxation. The next year 
provision was made for the payment of taxes on said lands by chapter 
280 of the Laws of 1886. 

Our tax laws were codified in 1896, and provision was made therein 
for the taxation of forest-preserve lands by chapter 908 of the laws of 
that year. The provision has been changed slightly from time to time, 
the last amendment being chapter 650 of the Laws of 1923. 

By reference to the laws mentioned we think you will obtain the 
information that you desire, 

Very truly yours, 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Commissioner. 
By A. B. Stroven, Land Clerk. 


The States of Minnesota, Washington, Wisconsin, and Mary- 
land are working along the line of the “Hand plan” as ii 
affects State forest lands, as will appear from the letters oj 
Sate officers of said States: 


MINNESOTA STATE FOREST Servicer, 
OFFICE OF THE Forester, 
St. Paul, March 14, 1925. 
Hon. Joux E. Raker, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Dran SR: I have your letter of March 3. This State has not made 
any provision whereby townships or counties are reimbursed for taxes 
on account of State-owned lands. At the last session of the State 
legislature this department drafted a bill for reimbursing townships 
for the loss of taxes due to the location of State forests within their 
boundaries. No action was taken on this bill. For your information 
I am inclosing herewith u copy of the bill. 

I would suggest that you get in touch with the State Forester of 
Pennsylvania. This State has such a law on its books, and it has been 
working for some time. I am sure that you will be able to get very 
good information from them. 

Yours very truly, 
G. M. Conzer, 
Acting State Forester. 
By ARTHUR F. OPPEL, 
Supervisor of the New State Forests, 
An act providing a fixed charge on lands acquired by the State for State 
forests, and the distribution of revenue so derived for school, road, 
and general revenue purposes in the townships in which they are 
located. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 

Srerion 1. That from and after the passage of this act all lands now 
acquired or hereafter to be acquired by the State for State forests and 
which now are exempt from taxation shall be subject to an annual 
charge of 3 cents per acre for the benefit of the townships in which 
State forests are located, one-third of the revenue to be used for the 
benefit of the schools, one-third for the benefit of the roads, and one- 
third for general revenue purpose of the township. : 

Src. 2. The State forester shall certify to the respective school dis- 
triets and townships throughout the State in which State forests are 
located, and to the State treasurer the number of acres owned by the 
State therein for State forest purposes and the amount of charge in 
favor of each district and township. The State forester shall draw 
his warrant in favor of each of the treasurer of each said school dis- 
trict and each said township treasurer, which said warrant after the 
approval and counter signature of the State auditor shall be paid by 
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the State treasurer to the respective school districts or townships in 
whose fayor the same may be drawn, 

Sec. 8. There is hereby appropriated from the general revenue fund 
of the State out of any moneys not otherwise appropriated the sum of 
$20,000 for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and $20,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, which shall be credited to the forestry 
board to be used therefor as provided in this act. 

Sec. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 

STATS op WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, 
Olympia, March II, 1924. 
Hon, Jons E. Raker, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Drak Sm: Replying to your letter of March $ relative to taxation of 
State-owned forests you are advised there fs no provision for reimburse- 
ments of counties on lands acquired by the State; in other words, the 
counties derive no taxes from State-owned lands. 

We are inclosing a bill introduced in the last legislature whereby 
the State could automatically acquire forest lands which have reverted 
to the county for nonpayment of taxes, the State to administer and 
protect the timber on such lands until it is of commercial value. Upon 
the sale of the timber the State would deduct enough money to cover 
the cost of administration, and the balance would revert to the coun- 
ties. This bill was defeated. 

We are also inclosing a copy of the forest protection laws of Wash- 
ington, and call particular attention to page 29, chapter 3, Reforesta- 
tion.“ A 
Yours very truly, 

T. J. GOODYEAR, 
Assistant State Supervisor of Forestry. 


CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Stary OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., March 7, 1924. 
Hon. Jonx E. RAKE, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Your letter of the 3d received regarding the taxation of 
State-owned forest land. 

4Visconsin has approximately 400,000 acres of public land. Of this 
acreage, 159,000 acres was purchased for forest reserve purposes and 
the bulk of it is blocked up in two counties. In our State there are 
no unorganized areas. Every part of the State has a town, county, 
and State government, and in the towns in the State land areas the 
percentages of State-owned land run as high as 60 per cent. This 
has always constituted a very serious grievance in the eyes of the local 
inhabitants, inasmuch as the State is barred by the uniformity laws 
of its constitution from returning to the towns and counties any tax 
money in lieu of the exemptions on lands held for forest, park, or other 
publie purposes. 

There is some effort made by the State to partially reimburse these 
towns by assisting in the construction of roads on these State-owned 
lands, but everything considered no tax money is paid back to the local 
governments by the State on account of the taxes lost by reason of 
the State owning forest or park properties. This has always been a 
sore spot in these communities and one of the things that has led to 
serious opposition to a forest program in this State. It will be neces- 
sary for a constitutional amendment to be passed before this situation 
can be remedied. I regret that we do not have any pamphlets that 
would detail this situation in a more precise way. In case you want 
any further information we shall be glad to be at your service. 

Very truly yours, 
C. L. HARRINGTON, 
Superintendent of Forests and Parks. 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS, 
College Station, Tex., March II, 1924. 
Hon. JoHN E. Raker, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Raker: Your letter of March 3 is received. The last 
legislature appropriated a small sum for buying several thousand acres 
of State forest lands, and it is the intention to add to this acreage 
from year to year by additional purchases, The initial appropriation 
granted by the last legislature was in the shape of a rider to our gen- 
eral forestry appropriation bill and contained no reference to the pay- 
ment of taxes. I have discussed the matter of taxing State forests 
with a number of our legislators and members of the Texas Forestry 
Association. The general conclusion seems to be that as our State 
forest acreage increases the next legislature or the one following will 
make provisions to have the State forests pay the locai and county 
taxes. s 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. O. Strexn, 
. State Forester, 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, Stars DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY, 
Baltimore, Md., March 7, 192}. 
Hon. Jonx E. Raxxn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: I have your letter of March 3, inquiring about provisions 
for reimbursing the local units for loss of taxes on State forest lands. 

Under our existing laws, State-owned lands are exempt from both 
county and State taxes. Up to the present time we have acquired such 
small areas of State forest that the loss of taxes has not been consid- 
ered a serious problem. We do, however, realize that if the State 
embarks on an acquisition policy, such as we are now advocating, it 
will be necesary to pay into the county revenue on such lands in lieu 
of the loss of taxes. 

The plan we have in mind is similar to that in Pennsylvania, where 
the State would pay on a basis of 5 cents per acre to the county for 
road and school purposes on land held in State forests. 

Very truly yours, 
F. W. Bsstsy, State Forester. 


The other States replied that no provision had as yet been 
made for such reimbursement. 

The Acting Forester, Mr. E. A. Sherman, of the United States 
Forest Service, furnished me with a compilation of the laws of 
certain States which pertain to the taxation of State-owned 
forests. The letter and compilation are as follows: 

UXITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
EorEsT SERVICE, 
Washington, February 2%, 192}. 
Hon, Jonx E. Raker, 7 
House of Representatives. 


Duar Mn. Raxez; With further reference to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 7: 

I take pleasure in attaching herewith a compilation of the provisions 
in State laws which pertain to the taxation of State-owned forests. In 
supplying this, however, I wish to state that our information on the 
subject is not complete, 

In the case of Massachusetts, for instance, we have compiled the laws, 
as you will note, through the regular sessions for 1915, and since that 
time we have compiled only the laws for 1921. There is a period of 
six years in which the laws of Massachusetts have not been compiled 
by this office. The same is true for the various other States in differ- 
ent degrees. For up to date information on the subject, therefore, it 
would be my suggestion that you take this matter up with each of the 
States which have State forestry departments. 

I am inelasing a list of such departments for your information, if you 
wish to follow that course, 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. A. SHERMAN, Acting Forester. 
PROVISIONS IN STATE LAWS PERTAINING TO TAXATION OP STATE-OWNED 
FORESTS 

Massachusetts, through regular session, 1915: Land acquired under 
this act (L. 1914, ch. 720, which permits acquisition of lands for State 
forests) shall be exempt from taxation; but the Commonwealth shall 
reimburse cities and towns in which such lands are situated for taxes 
lost by reason of their acquisition in the same manner, and to the same 
extent as in the case of lands acquired for publie institutions under the 
provisions of chapter 607 of the acts of the year 1910. (That chapter 
requires the tax commissioner beginning in the year 1910 and every 
fifth year thereafter, to deliver to the State treasurer a statement as to 
the value of lands owned by the State and used for public institutions 
in each city and town. The rate per thousand for which the State shall 
reimburse cities and towns is required to be equal to the average of the 
annual rates for the three preceding years. As amended by chapter 282, 
Laws of 1921, the assessed valuation of State forest lands every five 
years, beginning in 1925, shall be reduced by deducting therefrom the 
value of all forest products romoved from such land between the ist 
day of April on which it was last assessed, and the ist day of April 
in the year In which the reimbursement is to be made.) 

Michigan: Provision is made (act 116 of the Public Acts of 1917) 
for the payment yearly by the State into the treasury of each county 
in which is located any State-tax homestead or State swamp lands 
under the control and supervision of the Public Domain Commission 
a tax of 5 eents per acre, or major portion thereof, for all such lands 
as belong to the State, said funds to be expended upon trunk-line 
highways within the county, if there are such; otherwise upon the 
other highways of the county. 

Minnesota: Itasca State Park: Forestry board is authorized to 
accept for the State of Minnesota donation of land within the limits 
of the park; and the donors may reserve to themselves for a period 
not exceeding 10 years from the date of such donation the right to 
eut and remove from the said lands all the white pine, Norway pine, 
jack pine, spruce, cedar, tamarack, and balsam timber 8 inches in 
diameter and over. All the taxes levied on such timber which the 
donors may reserve to themselves shall be paid by the State of Minne- 
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New Jersey, through regular session, 1915: The title of all lands 
acquired by the State for forestry reservations shall be taken in 
the name of the State, and all such forestry reservation lands shall 
be exempt from taxation from the time of their acquisition. 

There shall be paid annually to the treasurer of each township or 
other municipality in which lands are held as State forest reserves, 
under the act to which this act is a supplement (L. 1905, ch. 47) 
the sum of 2 cents per acre for each acre of such reserye in said 
township or other municipality. 

New York, through regular session, 1918: All wild or forest land 
within the forest preserve and also all such lands owned by the 
State in the towns of Altona and Dannemora, county of Clinton, 
except the lands in the town of Dannemora upon which buildings 
and inclosures are erected and maintained by the State for the use 
of State institutions, together with said buildings thereon, shail be 
assessed and taxed at a like valuation and rate as similar lands of 
individuals within the counties where situated. No tax for the erec- 
tion of a schoolhouse or opening of a road shall be imposed on the 
State lands unless such erection or opening shall have first been 
approved in writing by the conservation commission. 

North Carolina, through regular session, 1915: Said State forests 
shall be subject to county taxes assessed on the same basis as are 
private lands, to be paid out of moneys in the State treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Pennsylvania, through regular session, 1921: Fixed annual charge 
on State forests in lien of taxes is made for the benefit of: 

(1) Roads in the townships in which State forests are located, in 
the sum of 2 cents per acre. 

(2) Schools in the respective districts in which the State forests 
are located, in the sum of 2 cents per acre, provided the said school 
districts shall each levy and collect a tax for the support of its schools 
of not less than 4 mills on the dollar of the assessed valuation 
of property in such district. 

(3) Counties in which State forests are located, in the sum of 1 
cent per acre. 

In the case of auxiliary forest reserves (areas of privately owned 
land devoted exclusively to the growing of merchantable forest trees) 
the lands are subject to an annual charge (to be paid from State 
funds) of 2 cents per acre for the benefit of the schools, and 2 cents 
per acre for the benefit of the roads in the respective districts in 
which the reserves are located. 

Vermont, through regular session, 1919; All lands held as State 
forest reserves shall be appraised under the provisions of section 722 
of the General Laws and set to the State in the grand list of the 
town where located, and the State shall pay taxes thereon. 

Wisconsin, through regular session, 1918: The said Jands (State 
forest reserve) shall be included in the tax roll of each of said 
towns and shall be subject to taxation for all except State pur- 
poses at a rate not to exceed 13 per cent of the assessed value in 
said several towns, and the State of Wisconsin hereby expressly 
consents to such taxation of such lands. 


The following letters from Mr. Charles J. Gilmore, of Sac- 
ramento, Calif., are quite illuminating on this subject: 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., February 20, 1924. 
Hon. Joms E. RAK ER, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Jcpom: I am taking the liberty of writing you relative to 
your bill (H. R. 148) concerning reimbursement to the States by the 
United States for lands withdrawn for forestry purposes. 

At the outset, please bear in mind that I favor, unqualifiedly, con- 
servation of our natural resources. Let us not follow in the paths 
of our forefathers and destroy that natural wealth that an all-wise 
and beneficent Providence has bestowed upon us. Reforestation is, 
generally speaking, possible, but in no instance will second-growth tim- 
ber equal in texture, fiber strength, or durability the primeval forest 
wood. Neither will all cut-over areas reforest even under the most 
advantageous conditions that the hand of man can provide. These 
two factors necessitate conserving the natural growth and the utiliza- 
tion of all forest products in accordance with the most modern and ad- 
yanced scientific methods. 

But to effectually provide for conservation to the degree that is de- 
manded by the inroads made upon our natural forests and their con- 
stant decimation by their natural enemies—fire and insects—as well 
as the hand of man, some fair method of carrying the burden must be 
provided. It is not just nor equitable to require the political subdivi- 
sions wherein are situate those tax-free forest areas to continue being 
the physical repositories of the future timber supply for the benefit of 
the posterity of the whole United States. 

The United States as a whole went into the World War, and the 
United States as a whole is paying the bill; the United States as a 
whole established the Fleet Corporation for the benefit of the shipping 
of the United States, and the United States as a whole is paying the 
bill, Who can say that the Kansas farmer or the Wyoming cattleman 
or the Nevada sheepman was directly interested in the affairs of the 


Shipping Board or the merchant marine? Yet each must bear his 
proportionate part of the cost. 

So it is with the forest problem. The same rules will apply. It 
may be that the New Yorker on Broadway is not a party in interest 
in the forest problem of California; but by the same rule of reasoning 
neither is the Kansas farmer, the Wyoming cattleman, nor the Nevada 
sheepman a party in interest in the affairs of the Nation that pertain 
to salt-water transportation. But the fact remains that the United 
States is one whole, indivisible political unit, and a benefit to the Jeast 
of these is a benefit to the whole. The United States went into the 
business of reclaiming lands, notwithstanding that it was directly 
beneficial to only a few, but the expense of constructing those recla- 
mation works and putting water on the land was taken from the con- 
tributions of the whole people in the United States. 

The proposition submitted to Congress in your bill, No. 148, is not 
a departure from any established rule of the United States. On the 
contrary, ample precedents may be found to show that payment to the 
several States for losses incurred by reason of forest withdrawals is 
in line with the established policy of Congress. The act approved 
June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218), provided for the payment of delinquent 
taxes on the forfeited lands of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
situate in the States of Oregon and Washington. The act approved 
February 26, 1919 (40 Stat. 1179), made similar provisions as to lands 
within the forfeiture of the Coos Bay Wagon Road grant in Oregon. 
Further, it will be noted that the Congress provided for payment of 
such delinquent taxes on the basis of the returns of the county asses- 
sors. Thus we have an answer to the oft-repeated assertion that the 
States will have to revamp their assessment and tax-collecting methods 
if the United States will offer to pay any returns to the States upon a 
valuation of national-forest lands. 5 

The ordinary demands of justice should require that the United 
States as a whole contribute to the cost of preservation and conserva- 
tion of that future timber supply, at least to the same extent that the 
whole people must now contribute to the expense of Government main- 
tenance in other lines. Nor can it be argued in defense of the present 
method of governmental control that the counties within which these 
vast tracts of Government-owned timberland are located directly reap 
the benefits of such withdrawals. You already have before you cold 
figures in refutation of that claim, and space prohibits me from re- 
eapitulating them. Suffice to say that prior to the expiration of the 
75 or 100 years when it is estimated those areas will be cut over 
several of the forest counties in California will go out of business, and 
the county that will take over the bankrupt’s affairs will obtain not 
an asset but a liability. 

Considering every element concerned with the proposition and giving 
and granting to the opposition every fair vantage ground they can 
attain, I yet have to find one single logical argument against the 
enactment of your bill. It is not contrary to public policy, it is not 
unconstitutional, it is not unconscionable, it is not unfair, it is not 
inequitable, it is not any of the things that those opposed to it may 
impute to it. On the other hand, every theory of right, justice, law, 
equity, and fair dealing is in its favor. 

I sincerely hope that whatever else may happen, that this measure 
will, before the end of this session, receive the approval of Congress 
and the signature of the President. It will right a grave wrong and 4 
serious injustice that the United States is now and for some time last 
past has been visiting upon the forest counties of the 11 forested 
States. 

With my kindest regards and sincere wishes for your continued suc- 
cess, I am 


Very truly yours, Cas. L. GILMORE. 


— 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., May 3, 192}. 
Hon. JOHN E. RAKER, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Juan: Because of the great interest that is now being 
taken in your bill (H. R. 148) to provide reimbursement to forest 
States, and particularly since its indorsement, by resolution, by the 
northern district, State Federation of Women's Clubs, at Sacramento 
on April 29, 1924, I have received many calls for a copy of the bill 
from active working organizations in the several counties of this State. 

Therefore I would like to know if it is possible to obtain 25 copies of 
the bill to the end that I can place them in this State, where they will 
do the most good. 

If I may have that number, I will certainly appreciate their re- 
ceipt. 

With my kindest personal regards, wishing you continued success, 
I am 


Very truly yours, CHAS. L. GILMORE, 


The northern district, State Federation of Women's Clubs in regi- 
lar convention assembled at Sacramento, Calif., unanimously adopted 
the following resolution on April 30, 1924: : 

Whereas in withdrawing and placing within permanent national 
forests 18,891,161 acres of Government land within the State of Call- 
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fornia for the purpose of conserving national resources thereof, the 
United States Government has thereby withdrawn from all forms of 
State and county taxation standing timber and forage lands valued at 
$146,599,866, according to the yaluation of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads; and 

Whereas the 39 counties of California wherein is located this vast 
domain receive a mere pittance from sales of standing timber and 
fees for grazing permits, and said counties are required within that 
area to perform police powers, equip, maintain, and operate schools, 
equip, maintain, and operate courts for the punishment of offenders 
against the forest and other laws; construct, repair, and maintain 
roads and bridges, and to perform such other acts as may be necessary 
to the maintenance of good order and preservation of the public peace 
and security: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates of the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, northern district, in regular convention assembled, indorse the 
principles of reimbursement as contained in H. R. 148, introduced in 
the House of Representatives of the United States on December 5, 
1923, by Hon. JOHN E. Raker, Member of Congress, representing the 
second congressional district of California, now pending before the 
House Committee on Public Lands to the effect that said forest coun- 
tles are entitled to reimbursement by the United States in such sum 
as they would receive from the taxation of said lands of the United 
States within their respective borders if such lands were owned by in- 
dividuals; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to all Representa- 
tives in Congress from California and to Senators SHORTRIDGE and 
JOHNSON. 

The United Chamber of Commerce of the Sacramento Valley at a 
meeting held in Sacramento December, 1928, discussed and finally 
indorsed what is known as the Hand plan for the reimbursement of 
forest counties by the Government. The plan is embodied in the Raker 
bili now before Congress and is familiar to all who have read the 
exchange of letters between Colonel Greeley’ and Charles E. Hand, as 
published in the Democrat. The plan is equitable, 


The above appeared as an editorial in the Mountain Democrat 
of December 22, 1923, published at Placerville, Calif, 

I am submitting the following letters, which discuss the plan 
set out in H. R. 8844 (II. R. 148): 


MASON & STHVENS, FOREST ENGINEERS, 
Portland, Oreg., February &, 193}. 
Judge JOHN E. Raker, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN RAKER: Some correspondence has passed between 
Mr. C. E. Hand of Placerville, Calif., and myself with reference to 
II. R. 148, “a bill to provide compensation in lieu of taxes for the 
several States with respect to certain lands of the United States within 
the borders of said States, and for other purposes.” I understand from 
Mr. Hand that some of this correspondence has been made ayailable 
to you. 

I am thoroughly in accord with the spirit of H. R. 148 and believe, 
further, that there is a very general and strong demand throughout the 
West for just this sort of legislation, This bill acclanplishes what In 
my opinion is perhaps the greatest single step which can be taken 
toward a correct solution of our so-called forest problem. However, 
the whole subject should be recognized in its proper perspective. It 
seems to me that H. R. 148 might well recognize openly, as it does 
informally, that it is a substitute for the legislation which now is 
operative, which returns 25 per cent and then 10 per cent of the gross 
receipts of the Forest Service to the local communities in lien of taxes. 
It must be recognized also, though this has no place in legislation, that 
the net return from H. R. 148 or similar legislation will not be greater 
by and large than that provided by the present law. The reimburse- 
ments as now provided do not fall at the right time nor in the right 
place. That is the only difficulty. 

It seems to me that you might be able to win much more general 
support for this legislation with this idea quite openly in mind. The 
eastern Senators and Congressmen should be given to understand very 
plainly that what the West wants is not more payment on account of 
these lands but payment at the right time to be helpful to the greatest 
possible extent. It strikes me, too, that you might find Senator Mc- 
Nary quite open on this point and perhaps willing to help out by the 
introduction of similar legislation in the Senate. This is not only on 
account of his 8. 1553, “for relief of Lincoln County, Oreg.,” but be- 
cause he sometime ago advanced the idea that the present 25 per cent 
return from gross revenues should be doubled. I believe that he found 
Colonel Greeley not unresponsive to his suggestion. 

Congress in its recent investigations, seeking to learn by what means 
the Federal Government might best help on this so-called forest prob- 
Jem. should have been everywhere confronted by the idea In H. R. 148. 
I am eertainly glad to note that you yourself have so correctly analyzed 
the situation, and 1 certainly wish you the best of success with your 
bill. 

Cordially yours, 
CARL M. STEVENS, 


San Fravcrseo, CaLIr., January 12, 1923. 
Hon. JOHN E. RAKER, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Drin RAKER; Since I saw you in Sacramento I have given some 
study and thought to your bill providing for taxation of national-forest 
resources, and I feel that I was mistaken in making the suggestion 
that the taxation should be on an acreage basis. The appraisal of these 
resources by the United States Bureau of Public Roads shows a great 
difference in yalues in the different counties, which would make it in- 
equitable to pay 10 cents per acre to all counties, After all, the only 
equitable basis is on the valuation, and there is no reason why property 
owned by the Government should be on a different basis from privately 
owned property. For these reasons, after giving your bill careful 
reconsideration, I have no suggestions to make in the way of amend- 
ments. 

During the past three months I have had opportunity to talk this 
matter over with quite a number of interested people—timber owners, 
stockmen, and others—and all agree that something should be done 
along the line provided by your bill; but practically all seem to think it 
is hopeless, especially on account of the preponderance of influence of 
eastern States in the House, However, it is my beief that if we stick 
to this proposition we can finally put it over, as there is no question 
that it is absolutely just and right and fair to our mountain counties, 

With kind personal regards, I am, 


Yours yery truly, 2 Gro. H. RHODES. 


PLACERVILIB, CALE., March 28, 1923. 
Hon, Joux E. Raker, M. C., 


Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Junge Riker: I understand the reforestation matter is coming 
up for hearing in committee soon, and I hope the committee will 
properly consider the merits of the claim of the forest counties for 
adequate reimbursement for taxes lost to the counties by reason of the 
fact that national-forest land is perpetually withdrawn from settle- 
ment and taxation. We believe in conservation, but we believe the 
expense should be shared by all who benefit, and not alone by poor 
counties like this. Some say the 25 per cent of the gross receipts we 
get is adequate, but the fallacy of that is shown by the fact that we 
would gladly give this 25 per cent in exchange for taxes at the rate 
paid by similar private lands. Then we should have a fixed amount 
to depend on and not risk having a feast or famine as timber sales may 
be heavy or light. 

Wishing you the fullest measure of success in your adyocacy of 
adequate reimbursement, I am, 


Sincerely yours, II. E. DILtincrr 


PLACERVILLE, CALIF., February 25, 1023. 
Hon. Johx E. Raker, M. C., 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Jchek: Your bill No. 148, to compensate forest counties, 
is a step in the right direction, and, to my mind, will solve the 
problem of forest taxation. 

For eight years I was county auditor of a county in which the 
Federal Government has set aside large areas of forest lands; in fact, 
34 per cent of the total area of the county was Government-owned forest 
lands, not open to entry aud therefore not subject to taxation. As 
auditor it was my duty to prepare the annual budget, and due to 
the fact that such large areas were set aside and not on our tax rolls 
placed such a burden on what remained subject to taxation that it 
made the matter of raising sufficient moneys to support county gov- 
ernment very difficult’ indeed. This was very apparent when it came 
to bond issues for public improyement, and our people have always 
been of the opinion that inasmuch as the national forests are for the 
benefit of all of the people of the Nation the burden should be borne 
by all those who are receiving the benefits, This, to my mind, is the 
only just way. 

In the event your bill should become the law the forest counties 
would automatically relinquish the 25 per cent they are now receiy- 
ing from the sales of forest resources and the Federal Government 
would retain for its own use all moneys received from this source, and 
in the long run the Federal Government would be compensated. What 
is necessary is immediate relief of forest townships and counties, and 
your bill furnishes the needed relief. The local taxing unit can not 
and should not be expected to carry this burden for 75 or 100 years 
while the trees are growing with no returns therefrom. ‘This is a mat- 
ter for the Federal Government and not one for the sparsely settled 
forest county. 


The exchange bills having been passed and now operative, the private 
owner is rapidly exchanging cut-over lands for standing timber, and 
in each case where this is done the county must not only stand the 
loss of the taxes each year on the lands so exchanged but must also 
lose the 25 per cent on the timber, and this condition will continue 
without any returns to the county from such lands during the period 
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of reforestation, which will reqnire in the pine country in the neigh- 


borhood of 100 years before anything like matured: timber can be cut 


from such lands. 


Tours sincerely, Trp C. ATWOOD.. 


CALIFORNIA. METAL ANM MINERAL. PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION; 
San: Francisco, April 10, 1924. 
Mr, CHantxs HAND, 
Placerville, Calif. 
Dnan Sin: We are advised by Mr. Rhodes, of this city, that you are 
sponsoring: bill H. R. 11789, introduced by Congressman: RAKER; pro- 
viding for the taxation: of the national forest reserves within the sev- 


eral States. 
This appears to be a meritorious measure; and I would de pleased to 


have copies of any statistical matter that you may have in support ot 


the bill for the consideration of the board of directors of this asso- 
ein tion at a meeting to be held in the near future. 
Tours most truly, 
Rost. I. Kerr; Seoretury-Treusurer. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, L ask unanimous, consent 
that on next Friday evening, between the hours of 8 and 11 
o'clock, it shall be in order to consider bills on the Private 
Calendar unobjected to. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that it shall be in order on Friday evening next, from 
8 until 11 o'clock, to consider bills on the Private Calendar 
unobjected to. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, there is no objec- 
tion to that, but I would like to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
it probable that we can at some time not too remote have a 
period in which we can consider those bills on the Private 
Calendar that are objected to? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I shall be glad to talk with the gentle- 
man about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand a bill has been reported by 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds—and_ there 
is a similar bill which has passed the Senate—accepting a 
tract of 70 acres of land from a citizen in Washington for 
park purposes. In case that tract of land is accepted by the 
Congress, there is a wealthy lady here who is to give another 
park connecting the former one with the Potomac River. It is 
very important that that bill should be passed immediately. 
Could not the gentleman arrange to have that bill come up 
before the House to-morrow morning? 

Mr. LONGWORTH.. I had not heard of the bill before. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no opposition to it at all, and it 
is a mere question of accepting a gift. The committee has 
looked into it carefully. I have looked all over the proposition 
myself, and T know it is to the interest of the District to accept 
the park, because we will get another one that adjoins it from a 
very rich lady here. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to have an opportunity to 
consult the Speaker before doing that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loneworrn]? 

There was no objection, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, apropos of the requests for 
time to make speeches on Wednesday, I ask permission to be 
absent from the House on that day on important business. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request is granted. 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now: adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
19 minutes p: m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, May 13, 1924, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications: 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

409. A. letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting supplementary report in response to House Resolution 51, 
regarding purchase of a site for a Federal building in 
Kenosha, Wis, said site to cost about $110,000) instead of 
$140,000 previously estimated; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

470. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 


to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


tion for the office of the Superintendent, State; War, and 
Navy Department Buildings, for the fiscal year ending June: 
30, 1924 and to remain available until’ June 30, 1925, for 
rebuilding elevators, 825,000 (H. Doe. No. 272); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be» printed. 

471. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion pertaining to the legislative establishment of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, for “con- 
tingent expenses, United States Senate: Miscellaneous items, 
exclusive of labor, 850,000 (H. Doc. No, 273); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause,2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
9124. A bill authorizing the sale of real property no longer re- 
quired for military purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
710). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
1539. A bill for the relief of Caleb Aber; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 711). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BLACK of New York: Committee on Claims, H. R. 
2745. A bill for the relief of J. M. Farrell; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 712). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Claims, H. R. 8595. A 
bill for the relief of Daniel F. Healy; with an amendment 
(Rent, No. 713).. Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. ` 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8343. A bill 
for the relief of Jim Hennessee; without amendment. (Rept. 
No. 714). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Pensions; H. R. 9178. A 
bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors:of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows. of. such soldiers and sailors; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 715). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R 
9131) for the relief of Martha Janowitz, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9173) providing 
for the furnishing of cars to shippers, receiving freight for 
shipment and the prompt transportation of same, the making. 
and publishing-of rules for the transperting of freight, and pre- 
seribing penaities for a violation thereof, and for other pur- 
poses, in interstate commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
und Foreign. Commerce. | 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 9174) to establish the Mena 
National Park in the State of Arkansas; to the Committee on 
the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 9175) to protect the 
coastal navigable waters of the United States from obstruct- 
tion and injury by prohibiting the discharge therein of oil: 
from vessels, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors: 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 9176) granting the consent 
of Congress to the counties of Marion and Florence, in the 
State of South Carolina, to construct a bridge across the Pee- 
dee River at or near Allisons Ferry, S. C.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr: SUMMERS: of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9177) 
granting the consent of Congress to the counties of Kittitas: and 
Grant, in the State of Washington, to construct a bridge 
across the Columbia River at or near Vantage Ferry, Wash. ;' 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 9178) granting pensions 
and increase-of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and’ sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors; committed to the Committee of the Whole: House, 
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By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9179) to punish the unlawful 
transmission in interstate commerce or through the mails of 
gambling machines, fraudulent devices, pistols, and revolvers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 9180) to amend subsections 
(1), (2), and (3) of section’ 502 of the war risk insurance act, 
as amended; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9181) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide reyenue to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved September 21, 1922; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. . 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 9182) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887. as amended June 29, 1906, April 18, 1908, June 18, 1910, 
February 17, 1917, March 2, 1917, May 29, 1917, August 10, 
1917, and February 28, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, BLAND (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
262) to authorize the United States Shipping Board to adjust 
the claim of the Near East Relief; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BEEDY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 263) establish- 
ing a commission for the participation of the United States in 
an appropriate commemoration of the Lafayette Centenary, au- 
thorizing an appropriation to be utilized in connection with such 
observance, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. BERGER: Concurrent resolution (H. Con, Res. 22) 
calling upon the President of the United States to invite the 
representatives of nations which are signatories to the treaty of 
Versailles to attend an international conference to reyise the 
terms of the treaty; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNERY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts petitioning Congress to enact legislation to 
prevent the manufacture of shoes in factories owned by the 
Federal Government; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK. Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Rhode Island indorsing the passage by Congress of House 
bill 1, relating to the crime of lynching; to the Committee on 
the Judlelary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 9183) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet E. Tally; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9184) granting a pension to Mary A. Pat- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 9185) donating a captured 
German cannon or field gun and carriage to the Overseas Post, 
No. 240, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Lynn, Mass., for decora- 
tive and patriotic purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr, KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 9186) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KRTCHAM: A bill (H. R. 9187) granting a pension 
to John U. Coker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 9188) granting a pension to 
Josie Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9189) granting 
a pension to Catherine W. Crockett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9190) granting an increase 
2 pension to Charles W. Colemon; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9191) granting a pension to Artie Noles; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


* Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2725. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Board of 
Estimates and Apportionment, City of New York, opposing pro- 
posal now pending in the United States Senate to place a 10 
per cent tax on sale of radio sets and parts; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

2726. By Mr, CONNERY: Petition of Sons of American Reyo- 
lution, indorsing restoration and repairing of the frigate Con- 
stitution; to the Committee on Military Affairs. k 

2727. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Family Welfare So- 


ciety, of Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable con- 


sideration of House bill 487, known as the Fitzgerald accident 
compensation bill; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

2728, Also, petition of American War Veterans’ Association 
of City of Boston and County of Suffolk Employees, Boston, 
Mass.; also petition Vicinity Council No, 1, Department of, 
Massachusetts, United Spanish War Veterans, Chelsea, Mass., 
urging passage of Bursum bill over President's veto; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2729, Also, petition of Old Colony Lodge, No. 143, Brother- 
hood of Railroad and Steamship Clerks, Boston, Mass., recom- 
mending early passage of the Howell-Barkley bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2730. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition of Charlotte M. Knox 
and others, in favor of the eighteenth amendment and Vol- 
stead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2731. Also, petition of Mrs. Gertrude E. Fuller and others, in 
support of equal rights amendment; to the Committee n the 
Judiciary. 

2732, Also, petition of Thurborn E. Towle and others, favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 3683; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2733. By Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of Minne- 
apolis Chapter, No. 1, Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War, in opposition to the ruling of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau that requires two years’ premedical schooling 
for entrance into the study of chiropractic, and urging the 
repeal of this rule; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

2784. Also, petition of the Saturday Lunch Club of Minne- 
apolis, that the United States shall not engage In or prepare 
for offensive warfare and that our Government call upon all 
nations to make similar declaration; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2735. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Clerks’ Association, Oper- 
ating Department, Pennsylvania Railroad system, Elmira, 
N. Y., opposing further measures of regulatory legislation; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2736. Also, petition of Fresno Federal Business Association, 
Fresno, Calif., resolution urging Federal Government to put 
into use confiscated boats and automobiles; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

2737. Also, petition of Pred Detmers, Los Angeles, Calif., in 
re tax on articles of jewelry, including spectacles and eye 
glasses, in excess of $25 in value; to the Committee on Ways 
und Means. 

2738. Also, petition of Second Church of Christ, Scientist. 
New Orleans, La., resolution calling for a constitutional amend- 
ment for world peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2739. Also, petition of United Veterans’ Council, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., urging passage of Bursum bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2740. Also, petition of Hollenbeck Ebell Club, Los Angeles, 
Calif., in re Senate bill 2313, relative to the Five Civilize 
ee of Indians in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 

2741. Also, petition of Harry Arrivee, State Soldiers’ Home, 
Ohio, urging the appointment of a liquor commission to control 
the manufacture, sale, and consumption of all intoxicants; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2742. Also, petition of David C. Mills, National Association 
of the Fur Industry, New York City, in re House bills 5949 and 
745; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 
Turspay, May 13, 1924 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee for the sunlight of the morning. 
Grant that our hearts may be filled with the sunlight of Thy 
presence, and that we may realize how good it is to live, our 
whole being throbbing with the purpose of living rightly, of 
fulfilling the tasks given unto us, and so engaging our occu- 
pations with the high purposes of Thy will that we may be to 
others an example of righteous endeavor to do that which 
shall be for the best of our loved land and all who are near 
and dear to us. We ask in Jesus Christ's name. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6715) to 
reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes; requested a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Green of Iowa, Mr. Hawrey, Mr. Trrapway, Mr. GARNER of 
Texas, and Mr. Comm were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference, 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 381) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 29, 1916 (89th Stat. L. p. 862). 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 114) to vacate certain streets and alleys within the 
area known as the Walter Reed General Hospital, District of 
Columbia; and to authorize the extension and widening of 
Fourteenth Street from Montague Street to its southern termi- 
nus south of Dahlia Street, Nicholson Street from Thirteenth 
Street to Sixteenth Street, Colorado Avenue from Montague 
Street to Thirteenth Street, Concord Avenue from Sixteenth 
Street to its western terminus west of Eighth Street west, 
Thirteenth Street from Nicholson Street to Piney Branch Road, 
and Piney Branch Road from Thirteenth Street to Butternut 
Street, and for other purposes, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

II. R. 3236. An act to regulate the practice of optometry in 
the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 8905. An act to authorize the settlement of the in- 
debtedness of the Kingdom of Hungary to the United States of 
America. 

TAX REDUCTION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6715) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Smoor, Mr. McLean, Mr. Curtis, Mr. SIMMONS, 
and Mr. Jones of New Mexico conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr: ROBINSON presented the petition of the Women’s Com- 
mittee for the Children’s Amendment (composed of representa- 
tives of sundry women’s organizations) at Washington, D. C., 
praying for the passage of House Joint Resolution 184, propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution regulating child labor, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McKINLEY presented resolutions adopted by the board 
of trustees of the Sanitary District of Chicago, III., favoring an 
investigation by the Surgeon General of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service of the sanitary conditions of the waters of 
Lake Michigan, in the region adjoining the Grand Calumet River, 
etc., which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CAPPER presented the petition, numerously signed, of 
clerks of the Kansas City, Mo., terminal railway post office, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased com- 
pensation of postal employees, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oin- 
cinnati, Ohio, praying an amendment to the Constitution grant- 
ing equal rights to women, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented the memorial of the board of direc- 
tors of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, at Hartford, 
Conn., remonstrating against the passage of House bill 487, 
the so-called Fitzgerald workingmen’s compensation bill for the 
District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the petition of sundry janitorial employees 
of the Meriden (Conn.) post office, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting Increased compensation to postal employees, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 


He also presented petitions of the congregations of St. John’s 
Church, of Hartford; the First Methodist. Episcopal Church of 
Middletown, and the Whitneyville Congregational Church of 
Whitneyville; the Y’s Men's Club, of Meriden, and of sundry 
citizens of Greenwich, all in the State of Connecticut, praying 
for the participation of the United States in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented the petition of Bridgeport Aerie No. 420, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, of Bridgeport, Conn., praying for 
the modification of the Volstead prohibition act, so us to legalize 
the manufacture and sale of beverages with a 2.75 per cent al- 
coholie content, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. A 

He also presented petitions of the department of health, the 
Connecticut Child Welfare Association, and the New Haven 
Council of Jewish Women, all of New Haven; the Meriden Cen- 
tral Labor Union, of Meriden, and the Greenwich League of Wo- 
men Voters of Greenwich, all in the State of Connecticut, pray- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution regulating child labor, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of the women's committee for 
the children’s amendment (composed of representatives of sun- 
dry women’s organizations) at Washington, D. C., praying for 
the passage of House Joint Resolution 184, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution regulating child labor, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7220) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 531) thereon. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6357) for the reorganization 
and improvement of the foreign service of the United States, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 532) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MeLEAN: 

A bill (S. 8299) to amend section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved Oc- 
tober 15, 1914, as amended May 15, 1916, and May 26, 1920; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 3300) to fix the salaries of officers and employees 
of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, the United States 
Court of Claims, and the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAYARD: 

A bill (S. 3301) for the relief of Maurice J. Coleman; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MceNARY: 

A bill (S. 3302) granting a pension to George Wolfer; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 3303) for the relief of Frederick MacMonnies; to 
the Committee on Claims. 3 

-~ HOUSE BILES REFERRED 


The following bills were each read twice by title and referred 
as indicated below: 

H. R. 3236. An act to regulate the practice of optometry in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 8905. An act to authorize the settlement of the in- 
debtedness of the Kingdom of Hungary to the United States 
of America; to the Committee on Finance. Š 

— 5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed, 

INCREASE OF PENSIONS—VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I gave notice last Friday 
that to-day I would move to take up Senate bill 5, the pension 
bill, which was vetoed by the President. I now ask unanl- 
mous consent that the unfinished business may be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Sgnate bill 5. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Inasmuch as we adjourned yesterday the 
unfinished business does not come before the Senate until 2 
O' clock. 
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Mr. BURSUM. Then I move that the Senate proceed to the 
reconsideration of the bill (S. 5) granting pensions and in- 
creases of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
and Mexican Wars and to certain widows, former widows, 
minor children, and helpless children of said soldiers and 
sailors, and to widows of the War of 1812, and to certain 
Indian war veterans and widows, and to certain Spanish War 
sokliers, and certain maimed soldiers, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Mex- 
ico moves that the Senate proceed to the reconsideration of 
Senate bill 5. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the reconsideration of the bill, using the com- 
mon parlance, recently vetoed by the President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Ernst I Shields 
Ashurst Fernald McKellar Shipstead 
Ball Fess McKinley Shortridge 
Bayard Fletcher MeLean Simmons 
Borah Frazier aera Smith 
Brandegee Gerry Smoot 
Brookhart Glass Moses Spencer 
Broussard Gooding Neely anfield 
Bruce ale Norbeck Stephens 
Bursum Harreld Norris Sterling 
Cameron Harris Oddie Swanson 
Capper Harrison Overman Trammell 
Caraway Heflin Owen Wadsworth 
Colt Howell Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Johnson, Minn. Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Jones, N, Mex. Pittmän Warren 
Curtis Tones, Wash. Raiston Watson 
Dale Kendrick Ransdell Weller 
Dial Keyes Reed, Pu. Wheeler 
Din King Robinson Willis 
Edge Ladd Sheppard 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoort] is absent owing to illness. I ask 
that the announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
question is upon agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Brersus] that the Senate proceed to the 
reconsideration of Senate bill 5. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill (S. 5) pass, the objections of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, “millions for the disabled“; 
that is a familiar sound. We have heard that doctrine preached 
from every soap box in this country. We have heard the 
chorus of the antibonus army shouting to the heavens, “ Millions 
for the disabled.” 

If this be true, now is the accepted time and this Chamber 
the proper place to give evidence of the truth of that statement. 
The essential feature of the pending bill is to provide for the 
disabled. i 

Every Senator in this Chamber knows that the bonus bill is 
going to become law and that the cost will approximate $100,- 
000,000 annually for 20 years. I am for the bonus bill be- 
cause, In my opinion, it represents an obligation of the Gov- 
ernment, 

1 am wondering what human genius can devise a rational 
excuse on the grounds of economy to refuse to take care of 
the disabled to the extent of $40,000,000 for the first year, ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 for the second year, no additional 
appropriation for the third year, and less appropriation every 
year thereafter in proportion to the number of pensioners 
dropped from the roll on account of death. 

In other words, how can any man explain why, in the name 
of economy, we can afford to expend in the aggregate $2,000,- 
000,000 but we can not find funds to expend in the aggregate 
$60,000,000 in aid of the disabled, the crippled, the decrepit, 
the infirm, and the dependent orphans of veterans? 

The pending bill is considered most fair and reasonable, 
It is regarded generally as a well-balanced bill. That opinion 
seems to have been shared by the other branch of Congress, 
which passed the bill without proposing a single amendment 
and with scarcely any opposition. 

The bill extends the present $72 rate to all of the veterans 
of the Civil War. This provision should not be regarded as.an 


increase, but, in effect, as making available the rate which Con- 
gress intended, 


Every fair person must admit that practically 90 per cent 
of the survivors of the Civil War are totally incapacitated and 
3 to care for themselves, their average age now being 
past 81. 

The bill would allow aged widows 74 and over $45 a month, 
an increase of $15. The Indian war veterans are given a 
maximum of $50, proportioned upon disability. The minor 
children of yeterans of all wars are given a uniform rate of 
$8 per month, doing away with the vicious, discriminatory 
provisions in this regard now on the statute books. For in- 
Stance, under the present law, the child of a veteran of the 
Regular Army receives only $2 per month, the child of the 
Spanish war veteran receiyes $4 per month, the child of the 
veteran of the Civil War receives $6 a month, while the first 
child of the veteran of the World War receives $10 a month. 
Thus under our present pension laws there is a discrimination 
between children, which this bill seeks to abolish and to put 
all on a plane of equality. 

The Spanish War veteran is given a maximum of $50 and 
a minimum of $20, based upon disability. As I have already 
said, the essence of this bill is premised upon disability. 

Approximately one-half of the total cost will. benefit aged 
widows over 74 years of age. The records show that their 
ages range from 74 to 94. The most numerous beneficiaries 
under the bill, next to the Civil War widows, within the very 
near future, will be the veterans of the war with Spain. 

The magnitude of the tasks encountered and the glory of 
the achievements of our volunteer Army in the war with 
Spain have never been fully appreciated by the general public, 
On account of inadequate information, it has frequently been 
the custom to refer to this war as little more than an outing 
or picnic. for the gallant officers and men who took part. 
My attention has been called to an address made by Bruce 
J. Newlon, commander of the Department of Nebraska, at the 
Sixteenth Annual Encampment of the United Spanish War 
Veterans, held at Omaha, on June 13 last. Among other things, 
Commander Newlon stated that of every 1,000 who enlisted, 
25 joined the “silent majority,” making a mortality rate 
more than three times as great as in the World War; that 
our boys were fed upon embalmed beef and armed with rifles 
25 years old, pitted against an enemy equipped with the new 
German Mauser, which carried a steel-jacketed bullet a mile 
and a half; that during the World War 85 per cent of the 
regimental officers were Spanish War veterans; that of the 
First Nebraska Regiment of 1,022 enlisted men, 425 were 
wounded ; that in a single engagement the commanding officer 
and 36 other officers were shot down: 

And what do these boys think of the attitude of Congress? 
Commander Newlon said: 


When you apply for a pension they forget that it rained 45 inches 
in one month in the Philippine Islands, the thermometer Standing 
around 100 to 120° F., and embalmed beef as a ration with a fight 
starting every morning at 2 o'clock. 


The Nebraska commander further pointed to the fact that 
while the Spanish War cost approximately $1,200,000,000, the 
Government acquired property yalued at $8,000,000,000 

The Omaha World Herald, resurrecting a short editorial 
from its files said: 


We bave. never given the Spanish-American War veteran quite the 
honor that is his due. He did great things for us. He was a yolun- 
teer soldier. He acted in a hurry. He suffered. He bled. He en- 
dured hardships, He had his sickness, and he won. The war with 
Spain enlisted hundreds of thousands of men, Many more than were 
called for, Many of them never came back. Not a battle was lost in 
that war by American troops. Not an inch of ground was covered 
by retreat. 


Mr. President, the question is now squarely up to Congress 
whether we shall stand by these boys and do the fair, decent, 
human thing, or stand by the miserable dollar. 

The President states: 


It will take an additional $58,000,000 for the next fiscal year to 
meet the increased pensions provided by the bill. 


The Pension Bureau estimated a cost of fifty-five. millions 
for the first year, and that estimate did not take into account 
deductions for losses from the’ rolls on account of death of 
widows, which may be conservatively estimated at 24,000 for 
the ensuing fiscal year, thereby reducing the amount of neces- 
sary expenditure by $14,000,000; so that $40,000,000, in my 
judgment, would be a more accurate estimate of the probable 
cost to the Government for the first 12 months. 

Past experience has shown that pension estimates have ex- 
ceeded actual costs. For example, the estimates for the present 
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fiscal year exceeded the actual cost by $23,000,000, and that 
sum represents the unexpended balance which will not be 
withdrawn from the Treasury; although having been appro- 
priated by the Congress for that purpose; so that if this bill 
should become a law, the actual increase in the matter of 
appropriations in excess of the present fiscal year for pension 
purposes would approximate $17,000,000. 

The President quotes the Commissioner of Pensions as haying 
stated that the proposed addition to the pension roll will total 
approximately $242,000,000 for the first five years, which would 
mean the equivalent of an annual increase of approximately 
$48,000,000. To bring about such an accomplishment of ex- 
pense it would be necessary that no yeteran or widow be 
dropped from the roll; that they all continue to live, and that 
additional pensioners be added to the rolls. 

I am sure the country would rejoice if the veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War might continue to live 
within the land of the Union which they so heroically defended 
and preserved, for another four score years; but you and I 
know that fate has determined otherwise. We know that 
50,000 will be dropped from the rolls this year by death; we 
know that no pensions are paid to estates; that no pensions are 
granted to the dead, and that when a veteran or a widow 
dies the pension dies and the appropriation to that extent 
ceases, 

We know that 49,399 died last year. We. know that the aver- 
age age of the veteran is 81 years and of the widow 74. The 
principal increase of this bill does not extend to all of the 
widows of the Civil War but is limited to those 74 to 94 years 
of age. This class of widows number 149,000. They will be 
entitled to $45 per month under this bill. Five years from 
now, if alive, the youngest of these will be 79, and the oldest 
99. How many of these widows are likely to survive the five- 
year period? At the rate of 2,000 deaths per month, which 
is less than the average during the present and preceding year, 
120,000 will have disappeared from the rolls, which, in effect, 
means a reduction of annual expenditure in the sum of $64,800,- 
000 at the end of the five-year period, or $10,000,000 more than 
the total estimated gross additional cost for the first year after 
the passage of the pending bill, which, admittedly is the maxi- 
mum annual cost, and this estimate does not take into account 
the losses from the pension roll caused by the death of veter- 
ans, which, in all probability, will be proportionately large. 
It is natural to expect that as their age increases the death rate 
will be more rapid. 

So beyond any question of doubt or of controversy the facts 
are that at the end of the five-year period the most extravagant 
estimate can not justify the assertion that there will be any 
increase whatsoever, but, as a matter of fact, there will be a 
very large decrease of expenditure by the Government on ac- 
count of pensions, so far as they may be affected by the pending 
bill. 

The message further quotes the Commissioner of Pensions as 
having stated that the proposed addition to the pension roll will 
total for the first 10 years $415,000,000, or the equivalent of 
$41,500,000 annually. 

Upon the most liberal basis of mortality tables at the end of 
the 10-year period there may be living of the present number of 
158,000 not to exceed 1,700 veterans of the Civil War. At 
this same period the number of surviving widows of the Civil 
War will, in all probability, not exceed 75,000 out of a present 
roll of 257,000. These probable results mean, in effect, a loss 
of 182,000 widows from the pension roll, involving a reduction 
of expenditure and disbursements by the Government approxi- 
mating $92,000,000. They also mean the loss of 157,151 veterans 
from the roll, causing a reduction of disbursements by the 
Government for pension purposes in the sum of $135,778,464; 
so that the total amount of reduction at the end of the 10-year 
period caused on account of losses by death will involve 157,151 
veterans, 182,000 widows of veterans of the Civil War, which, 
translated into dollars, means that the annual disbursements 
for pension purposes by the Government will be reduced in the 
sum of $227,778,464. 

In my opinion $75,000,000 will cover the pension outlay 10 
years from now unless the disabled World War veterans shall 
in the meantime be giyen a pensionable status in lieu of the 
present arrangement for compensation under the Veterans’ 
Bureau. There is that possibility, but it has nothing whatever 
to do with this bill, because, so far as I know, no such program 
is in contemplation at the present time. 

It is admitted that every survivor of the Civil War is draw- 
ing $50 per month, and many of them, in number 41,000, are 
drawing $72. The fact remains, however, that in spite of the 
Pension Department’s effort to speed up the granting of the 


$72 pensions—and they are being granted at the rate of 1,500 
a month—as so many are dying the number exceeds the 
number of those granted the additional pension. In other 
words, the veteran is dying much faster than it is possible for 
the Pension Department to grant the $72 pension, with all of 
the legal requirements of proofs and applications necessary to 
obtain the benefits under the present law. The truth of the 
matter is that, outside of a very, very few, all of these veterans 
are totally incapacitated and physically unfit to take care of 
themselves. 

I know of no finer or more appropriate attitude toward 
those veterans who served this country so faithfully in 1861 
than the attitude taken by Daniel Webster toward the veterans 
of the Revolutionary War at the laying of the corner stone of 
Bunker Hill Monument in 1825, when he said: 


Venerable men! We should stand before you, not you stand before 
us. You have come down to us from a former generation. Heaven 
has bounteously lengthened out your lives that you might behold 
this joyous day. 


I say that that is the attitude that we should take toward 
the aged defenders who so nobly served our Nation in time of 
need, and who now themselves are in need on account of ad- 
vanced age and the infirmities that come with advanced age. 

The message also refers to provisions of the bill wherein it 
is alleged that the limits of the war period will be extended 
from April 13, 1865, to August 20, 1866; also that there are 
other questionable provisions providing for the pensioning of 
civilians and relating to the pensioning of certain classes of 
widows. 

Mr. President, these objections are trivial. The provisions 
complained of are not factors in the increase of appropriations 
or causing additions to the pension rolls. The fixing of the 
beginning and the end of the war is merely a statutory dec- 
laration intended to clarify existing conditions. Why, Mr. 
President, up to 1894 the Pension Ofilce granted a pension to 
every veteran and every widow entitled to a pension who had 
served up to August 20, 1866. Furthermore, no less an authority 
than the Supreme Court of the United States decided that the 
official ending of the war was August 20, 1866. Subsequently 
to 1894 the Pension Office established the principle that a pen- 
sionable status would depend upon the locality where the vet- 
eran happened to serve as to the date of ending the war. For 
instance, if the service in any way was connected with service 
in Tennessee the limitation might be 1865. If the service was 
connected with any activity within the State of Texas, or any- 
where along the border, the limitation was fixed at August 20, 
1866. In the case of enlistment on the border of Virginia one 
side or the other of a street might make a difference of one 
year in the period recognized as constituting the war. 

There were similar rules relating to the Navy. If the service 
was south of a certain latitude, the time might be fixed as 
July, 1865, or April, 1866. Furthermore, there were a hundred 
and more boats—I have a list of them, but I will not take the 
time of the Senate to read them—which, under that practice, 
must be classified; so that under such a regulation every 
service must be checked up from beginning to end, which in- 
volved great overhead expense. 

There is nothing to be gained by continuing now, at this late 
date, a practice of that kind, because every last veteran who 
desired a pension obtained it and was pensioned under the 
basis of 1866 up to 1894 and on to 1913; so that in the matter 
of securing pension approvals, proofs in suppert of the applica- 
tion in accordance with the regulations adopted after 1913 were 
unnecessarily burdensome. There ought to be only one date 
fixed as the date of ending the war, so as to prevent confusion. 
It will not be the means of adding any substantial number to 
the pension rolls or perhaps any number whatever. In fact, I 
can not see how it can possibly affect a single pension unless 
some veteran dies and leaves a widow, and in that case, al- 
though he had been on the pension roll, his service must be 
rechecked and reinvestigated, and it will cause a great deal 
of expense and the consumption of a great deal of time, which 
is entirely unnecessary. 

With reference to the pensioning of civilians, we are adding 
nothing new to the present law. Certain civillans were pen- 
sioned under the law of 1862, and the pending bill gives them 
the benefit of the increased rates. Who were these civilians? 
Provost marshals, contract surgeons, pilots of steamboats. 
They were given a sort of semimilitary status, and they were 
pensioned under the act of 1862. This bill makes no change 
in that respect. 

Mr. President, every reasonable person must concede that 
$45 a month is not an extravagant sum out of which to take 
care of a helpless, aged widow past 74 years of age; nor is 
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it reasonable to assert that $72 is an extravagant sum for the 
montlily allowance to care and provide for the physically in- 
capacitated yeteran whose average age is past fourscore and 
one, Indeed, Mr. President, the monthly allowances provided 
are meager and can only serve the purpose intended by a most 
rigid economy and more or less assistance from generous friends 
and relatives. 

President Lincoln, in his address at Gettysburg, solemnly 
announced the duty of this country to provide for those who 
had borne the brunt of battle, the widow and the dependent 
orphan. We were then a comparatively poor Nation as meas- 
ured by wealth. It does not seem possible that this Nation, in 
the enjoyment of the zenith of its industrial glory and power, 
having amassed a national wealth that no other nation or 
group of nations of the world can compare with, should now 
acquiesce in a program which in effect means repudiation of 
that solemn pledge made by Lincoln at Gettysburg. To do 
this will subject the defenders of the country to the generosity 
of publie charity. I say we have no legitimate right to place 
upon the veteran or his widow the brand of a beggar who 
must seek charity for existence. If this be done, it will be 
pursuant to a policy of greed and selfishness. If this be done, 
it will sadden the hearts and curtail the days of these aged 
veterans and widows. Such a policy will not tend to arouse 
the pride of patriotic Americans. The time has not yet 
arrived when the dollar may be considered superior to obliga- 
tion due humanity. 

The question is now squarely up to the Congress. We are 
called upon to choose between the principles of the ahnighty 
dollar or the pursuit of a policy of human consideration of 
the obligations which righteously attach to the Government in 
the discharge of its duty toward those who sacrificed their 
lives, their health, their all in behalf of the honor, integrity, 
and glory of America, and who made possible the realization of 
peace, happiness, and liberty of a free people who now occupy 
a position of leadership among the nations of the world. 

The men and women of every State, county, city, and hamlet 
of this Republic are intensely interested in this matter, and as 
trustees for the time being of the people’s wealth we may expect 
to be held to accountability. 

There are no new reasons or conditions existing now that did 
not exist at the time this bill passed the Senate by a record 
vote of 51 to 10. I see no reason why I should change my 
views at this time. I was one who voted for and supported 
the present bill when it came up for consideration before the 
Senate. I shall again vote for the bill, and sincerely hope and 
trust that it may become law. 

Mr. President, I have here some telegrams which I desire to 
have placed in the Recorp. I ask unanimous consent to have 
them printed in the Rxconb at the end of my remarks. I will 
send up only a few, 

[See Appendix.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re 
quest is granted. 

Mr. BU SUM. I have one in particular from the State of 
Tennessee which I will read. It is dated Johnson City, Tenn., 
addressed to me, and reads: 


For weeks we, the tuberculous and disabled patients of the Spanish- 
American War, comprising the membership of Lieutenant H. L. McCorkle 
Camp, No. 2, United Spanish War Veterans, have been expectantly wait- 
ing what relief that is embodied in Senate bill 5. Our destitute families 
are in need; we are unable to provide. Our fondest hopes are shattered 
by a stunning presidential veto. In the name of humanity and justice, 
we earnestly and humbly beg that you relentlessly exert every earthly 
means within your power to secure the necessary number of our friends 
in the Senate in a final effort to enact this bill into a law at the earliest 
possible period, We appreciate the great work you and our friends have 

| already done for us regarding this bill but we are suffering and dying 
| for the want of relief, which you can give us, Please read to Senate, 
if you think advisable. 

Deservedly your friends, 


LIEOTENANT H. L. McConxie Camp, 
UNITED SPANISH Wak VETERANS, 

D. H. MCDANIEL, Adjutant. 

J. S. Gray, Commander. 


I have hundreds of similar telegrams from veterans suffer - 
ing from sickness and in distress begging that the Government 
recognize its just obligations. 

My attention was called to a recommendation made on the 
80th day of June, 1923, contained in a report by the honorable 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Work, which reads as follows: 


Included in the activities of the Department of the Interior is the 


payment of pensions to soldiers and their widows of the Civil, 
Spinish-American, and preceding wars in which the United States has 


engaged sinee the foundation of the Nation. The ravages of time have 
now overcome these survivors of the Civil War, and in their old age 
it is my belief that the pensioning of them should no longer be based 
upon a showing of disability due to wounds and disease. On the eon- 
trary, both the veterans and widows should receive a pension from 
the Government after having reached a certain age, and the pension 
paid to them should be adequate to fully support them. I therefore 
recommend that some legislation be enacted by Congress to inerease 
the pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows, thereby more 
fully recognizing the debt the Government owes them for the service 
they performed in preventing the disruption of the Union. 


That, Mr. President, is the recommendation of the present 
Secretary of the Interior, made on June 30, 1923, the same year 
in which this Congress assembled, That is exactly what we 
have done in this bill. 

Mr. President, again I desire to emphasize and call atten- 
tion to the death loss, especially the first and the second years 
after this bill would become a law. I want to emphasize the 
fact that there ‘is no justification for the statement that this 
bill would cost $215,000,000 for 5 years, or $415,000,000 for 
10 years. At the end of the first year there will be dropped 
from the roll 25,000 widows, drawing at the rate of $45 a 
month, which means, $13,500,000. Twenty-five thousand vet- 
erans, drawing $72 per month, means $48,000,000. The second 
year the losses will be fully as great, if not more, so that at 
the end of two years’ time the expenditures will have been re- 
duced by $63,000,000, or $5,000,000 more than is claimed by 
anyone as the cost of this bill. 

It is well known that the pension dies with the death of 
the veteran or other beneficiary. How can they estimate costs 
for veterans after death? There is only one way any such 
estimate could have been possibly suggested, namely, on the 
basis that these veterans and widows would live on and on, 
forever and forever. Permit me to say that in my opinion 
the Pension Bureau will not justify or make any such estimate; 
that this estimate rather comes from General Lord, of the 
Budget Bureau. 


APPENDIX 
Lone BEACH, Catar., May J, 1924. 


Senator Berst, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Surely our President does not mean to say welfare of soldiers only 
Important in time of war and in time of peace. Taxpayers come first. 
No country, no flag; nothing to pay taxes on only for our brave soldiers 
who gave up their lives and bodies that the Nation might live, and 
who are now quickly passing away. Must that debt be so soon for- 
gotten, bó sparingly commemorated and compensated? Not if Congress 
is heard and heeded. Government money is soldiers’ money. Congress 
knows where duty lies, and our President will scarcely weigh in balance 
with economy the life's blood and painful sacrifices of Nation's beloved 
heroes. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. Kats KELLY, 
Widow of James Kelly, Ticenty-fifth Volunteer 
New York Nationat Guard, P. O. Box 877, Los Angeles, Calif. 


VaN Went, Onio, May 5, W24. 
Senator H. O. Bursum, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Comrades very bitter against cruel veto by President. Statement 
given press that it is same bill vetoed by Harding is untrue. At half. 
the cost this benefits many more. Statement that the expenditure is 
unwarranted is á slap in the face of every comrade who served his 
country in time of need. The same may be said of his statement that 
no conditions exist which justify this law. He has been told over and 
over of the suffering in old age of the veterans who are of those who 
saved this Union, and made it possible for him to be President of 
the greatest country on earth. This statement is an insult to Congress, 
which has said that there was warrant for this expenditure and that 
conditions did exist which justified. If this is sacred truth, let the 
President go to the memorial and look in the face of the immortal 
Lincoln and then find fault with his soldiers as a class. They were 
a class which sayed the Nation and were never before so offensively 
spoken of. The obligation to these feeble old men is more holy than 
the debt to any other. A demagogue must have suggested to the 
President to estimate the cost for five or ten years in advance to make 
the amount appeal large when all know that death decreases pay- 
ments rapidly. ‘There is not one word of praise for what the herocs 
have done nor admission of present necessities and increased needs 
and cost of Hving. Justice to them that have been heretofore counted 
so worthy demands that the law be passed over the veto. 

G. M. Savrzcauer, Commander in Chief G. A, R. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5, 1924. 
Senator H. O. BURSUM, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The veto of President Coolidge is so unjust to the feeble old vet- 
erang who so nobly saved their country that I can not find words 
sufficiently strong to characterize it. With their just claims against 
the Government they are ignominiously turned from the door of 
help and hope, It can not be possible that this great Nation has for- 
gotten those who saved it from disunion. On behalf of suffering and 
deserving comrades I appeal to the branch of the Government best 
representing the people, the American Congress, to right this grievous 
wound and pass the Bursum pension bill over the veto of the Presi- 
dent. The old men and women whom we thought had earned a 
Nation's gratitude, now at the average of 81 years, plead on bended 
knees to Congress to give them aid in their enfeebled old age, and thus 
give expression to a prayer for simple justice, which, I am sure, the 
people of our Nation will heartily approve. Thanks to these Union 
veterans and Almighty God the Government at Washington still lives. 
With broken hearts they and the widows will appeal everywhere that 
Congress may override the cruel veto. 

GAYLORD M. SALTZGABER, 
Commander in Chief Grand Army of the Republic, 


z NEWTON HIGHLANDS, Mass., May 7, 1924. 
Senator BURSUM, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Thomas Burnett Camp. No. 10, of Newton, Mass., request vou use 
all in your power to override veto of President Coolidge on your bill. 
PHILIP BUTLER, 
Adjutant, 72 Circuit Avenue, Newton Highlands, Mass, 


` LAKEMAN, Mo., May 5, 1924$. 
Senator BURSUM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
The Civil War veterans and widows of Missouri beg Congress to 
pass the Bursum bill over the veto, 
Maj. A. J. Roor, 


AUBURNDALE, Mass., May 8, 192}. 
Senator BURSUM, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Camp 10, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Massachu- 
setts, to a man our camp want to go on record as opposed to the 
President's veto on the Bursum pension bill. 

EDWARD HILDRETH, 
Commander, 203 Lexington Street, Auburndale, 
TolLxbo, OHIO, May 5, 1924. 
Hon, Senator Bursum, 
Untted States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The veterans of Toledo Post, Forsyth Post, Volunteer Post, and Ford 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic, and the aged widows of deceased 
yeterans of our several relief corps pray and urge the passage of the 
Bursum bill, notwithstanding the President’s veto. The youngest of 
our veterans is now well along in his eightieth year; some are blind; 
many with impaired vision; many deaf, or partially so; and some on 
crutches or with canes. They are supported and cared for by their 
children or relatives or the help and charity of friends. In a very few 
years there will be none left of the veterans of the Civil War, and only 
the history and the memories of their noble deeds, sacrifices, and 
sorrow. 

TOLEDO Post, 
FORSYTH Post, 
VOLUNTEER Post, 
Forp Post, 

Grand Army of the Republic. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5, 192}. 
Senator Horx O. BURSUM, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

The veto of the Bursum bill by President Coolidge is a shock to 
Spanish War veterans throughout the country. That bill—including, 
as it did, the veterans of all wars except the World War, as well as 
their widows and orphans—was very conservative. It would have 
gone far toward eliminating the discrimination of which the Spanish 
War veterans have so long and with good reason complained. The 
President himself, we have every reason to believe, recognized that 
there was discrimination against the Spanish War veterans. Such 
treatment of the old veterans no doubt will greatly encourage the for- 
eigners who are here advocating slackers’ oaths education and pledging 
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of our children never to take up arms, either offensive or defensive, 
and the formation of “ resisters’ associations.” Unless it is the desire 
of the Government to destroy. the American spirit, the Bursum bill 
should be reconsidered and passed. I hope the Spanish War veterans 
can rely upon your yote to secure that result. 
ALBERT D. ALCORN, 
National Commander in Chief, 
United Spanish War Veterans, 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 1, 192}. 
ALBERT D, ALCORN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The following wire sent to Senators and Congressmen from Missouri: 
“United Spanish War Veterans of the Department of Missouri 
vigorously oppose amendment to the Bursum bill which was offered 
by Senator REED of Pennsylvania. This amendment would come 
into effect after hundreds of Civil War veterans have died. The 
men did not defer action in 1861. They gave victory to the world. 
We should give them comfort now. Trust you will oppose the 
amendment and lend your support to passage of the Bursum bill.” 
TERMAN A. FINKE, 


Department Commander; United Spanish War Veterans. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, as I said the other day, I have 
no desire to bring up any unpleasantness of the Civil War. 
However, I have no apologies to make for my action. I look 
on the vote which we are about to take now as one of the most 
important the Senate has ever taken. These are momentous 
times. -We are going to establish a precedent as to whether 
we are going to allow pensions of all wars to be pyramided and 
pyramided beyond the endurance of the taxpayers of this coun- 
try to sustain. 

We were told many years ago by Mr. McKinley, who was 
afterwards President, when a pension bill passed the House 
that the Government would never be asked to enlarge that 
amount. But instead of that being true, in 1918 a large addi- 
tional pension was granted to those very pensioners. In 1920 
$65,000,000 per annum was granted to those pensioners, and 
to-day, outside of the present bill, all of the Civil War soldiers 
whose names were on the rolls 90 days are drawing the magnifi- 
cent sum of $50 per month, and this bill proposes to increase 
that pension to $72 per month. Even where they are clothed 
and fed and taken care of at the soldiers’ homes, those soldiers 
are drawing $50 a month under the present law, and if they 
ean show that they need a little extra pension, all they have 
to do is to make a meager showing before the proper official 
and they will be granted $22 a month extra. But under this 
bill the pensions of all the soldiers of the Civil War are to be 
increased to $72 a month, irrespective of the condition of the 
soldier physically, irrespective of his condition financially, irre- 
spective of whether he was within a thousand miles of a battle. 

I think this bill was not sufficiently debated when it was 
passed, nor, with all due respect to Senators, did they consider 
the matter as carefully as they should have. Many of us were 
committed to increase the pensions of disabled Spanish War 
soldiers, and that was a correct proposition, because they are 
the most modest class of soldiers and because the disabled of 
that war are drawing only a mere pittance of what the dis- 
abled of other wars are drawing. They do not even draw as 
much as widows of Civil War veterans, and some of those 
widows were not born until 17 years after the war. 

I have the highest regard, respect, and sympathy for the wife 
who lived with her husband through troublesome times and 
helped bear the burdens of the family and the responsibility 
of raising the family, but I confess that the sentimentality of 
granting a pension to a young woman who married an old man 
just before he was ready to be buried for the purpose of get- 
ing a pension does not appeal to me. Some of that class of 
people are drawing to-day more than the disabled soldiers of 
the Spanish-American War receive. 

I want this Government to take good care of the disabled of 
all wars, but I am not strong in faver of a service pension for 
any able-bodied soldiers, It is not a good principle, and the 
vote to be cast to-day will establish a precedent to be followed 
hereafter. It is the policy of this Government to take good 
care of disabled soldiers. We should not carry sentimentality 
beyond all reason. 

I am committed to some bill looking to the end of taking 
better care of the Spanish-American War disabled boys. I 
understand such a bill has been reported favorably to the House 
by the proper committee and is now on the calendar. I intro- 
duced a similar bill here the other day when I thought this 
bill would be defeated, and I hope the committee will soon act 
upon it and that we will pass it at this session. But, Mr. 
President, if the Senate will allow me to say so, I fear Senators 
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did not consider carefully what this bill contained when they 
promise +g vote for it in order to take care of the disabled 
Colmers of the Spanish-American War. If they had known the 
full purport of this bill they would not have made that promise. 
Having made it under a misapprehension, I feel that the 
promise is no longer binding upon them. 

There is no excuse in morals or in good business why a pen- 
sion should be granted to Civil War soldiers who enlisted after 
the end of the war. That is absolutely unjustifiable, and I 
feel that the President of the United States is entitled to sup- 
port for haying pointed that out in this bill and for having 
the courage and the firmness to veto the bill. We should re- 
meniber that there are other people in this country besides pen- 
sioners. I feel kindly toward the aged, I feel kindly toward 
the infirm, but this bill brings in all the classes, irrespective 
of their condition. 

So I feel that if anyone made a promise such as I have 
spoken of, he is released from it after looking into the drastic 
provisions of the bill. If we pass this bill over the veto, I do 
not see how there can be any talk against pensions hereafter. 
All you would have to do with a measure would be to label it 
pensions“ and we would swallow it, hook, line, and sinker, 
and also the rod. 

In 1918 there was a fine increase, and in 1920 there was an- 
other enormous increase to this class of pensioners, at a time 
when this country’ had just emerged from the most destructive 
war the world ever saw. Yet they are going on and piling pen- 
sions on top of pensions for this class of soldiers and all the 
time adding new names to the list. > 

We should have regard for the boys of the last war. As 
the President of the United States points out, if this bill is 
passed there will be an appropriation of $415,000,000 in the 
next five years, almost a quarter of a billion dollars, almost 
enough to pay one-third of a bonus to the soldiers of the last 
war. 

The annual increase under this bill will be about $58,000,000, 
Just the other day we passed a bill for the State Department, 
the Department of Commerce, the Department of Labor, and 
the Department of Justice, which carried about the same 
amount. Just think, this one increase is equal to all that and 
with no return to the Government. It is now proposed to in- 
crease pensions, as the President of the United States has said, 
25 per cent at one time. It is all out of proportion. 

Then we should consider our constituents at home. I can 
not forget that class of people and that class of taxpayers. 
Yesterday we heard the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WarsH] state the conditions of factory labor in the 
Northeast, and I believe the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopgEe] confirmed his statement, He stated that the 
mills are running something like only 20 per cent of the time, 
and many of the laborers are walking the streets with no 
work at hand. Yet here we are, trying to strangle enterprise, 
trying to decrease prosperity in the country, trying to augment 
the burdens of the taxpayers by putting this uncalled-for, un- 
necessary, out-of-place, additional tax burden upon them. 

I send to the desk and ask to have read the President's veto 
message. It is exceedingly short and possibly some Senators 
did not hear it read the other day because they have not paid 
attention to the bill as they would like to have done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message will be read, 
as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


To the Senate: 

I am returning herewith Senate bill 5, “An act granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil and Mexican Wars and to certain widows, former 
widows, minor children, and helpless children of said soldiers 
and sailors, and to widows of the War of 1812, and to certain 
Indian war veterans and widows, and to certain Spanish War 
soldiers, and certain maimed soldiers, and for other purposes,” 
without my approval. 

For the next fiseal year the effect of this act will be to take 
an additional $58,000,000 of the moneys paid by the taxpayers 
of the Nation and add it to the pension checks of the veterans 
of the wars from 1812 to 1902 and their widows and dependents, 
This is the effect for the first year, but the burden upon the 
taxpayers will continue for many years to come, While im- 
possible of accurate estimation, the Commissioner of Pensions 
states that the proposed addition to the pension roll will total 
approximately $242,000,000 for the first 5 years and $415,- 
000,000 for the first 10 years. 

No conditions exist which justify the imposition of this 
additional burden upon the taxpayers of the Nation. All our 
pensions were revised and many liberal increases made no 
longer than 1922. Every survivor of the Civil War draws 
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$50 per month, and those in need of regular aid and attendance, 
which already includes 41,000 of them, draw $72 per month. 
As others come to need this the law already gives it to them. 
The act also proposes to extend the limits of the war period 
from April 13, 1865, to August 20, 1866, so that those who 
enlisted during this year and four months of peace now become 
eligible for the same treatment of those who fought through 
the war. There are other questionable provisions providing 
for the pensioning of civilians, and relating to the pensioning 
of certain classes of widows. 

But the main objection to the whole bill is the unwarranted 
expenditure of the money of the taxpayers. It proposes to add 
more than 25 per cent to the cost of the pension rolls. It is 
estimated that it would bring the total pension bill of the 
country to a point higher than ever before reached, notwith- 
Standing it is now nearly 60 years since the close of the Civil 
War. A generous Nation increased its pensions to well over 
a quarter of a billion annually, and has already bestowed nearly 
$6,250,000,000 in pensions upon the survivors of that conflict 
and their dependents. While there has been some decrease in 
the annual expense, it is now proposed by a horizontal increase 
to pay all survivors $72 each month, without regard to age, 
to their physical condition, or financial condition. With the 
7 proposals a new high record of cost would be estab- 

ed. 

The need for economy in public expenditure at the present 
time can not be overestimated. I am for economy. I am 
against every unnecessary payment of the money of the tax- 
payers. No public requirement at the present time ranks with 
the necessity for the reduction of taxation. This result can 
not be secured unless those in authority cease to pass laws 
which increase the permanent cost of government. The bur- 
den on the taxpayers must not be increased, it must be de- 
creased. Every proposal for legislation must be considered in 
the light of this necessity. The cost of commodities is dimin- 
ishing. Under such conditions the cost of government ought 
not to be increasing. The welfare of the whole country must 
be considered. The desire to do justice to pensioners, how- 
ever great their merit, must be attended by some solicitude 
to do justice to taxpayers. The advantage of a class can not 
be greater than the welfare of the Nation. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE House, May 3, 1924. 

Mr. DIAL. I now send to the desk and ask to have read a 
very short letter which I received from an old soldier a short 
time ago. He is one who is drawing a pension. I submit that 
his letter is a better answer to the bill than I could make. I 
had it read the other day, but possibly some Senators who are 
here now were not present then. I ask to have the letter read 
for the benefit of Senators who are now present. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read, as 
requested by the Senator from South Carolina. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Senator DIAL, 

Dran Sm: I have been reading the doings of the Senate in regard 
to the pension Dill, and was very much interested in your remarks on 
the question, and agree with you that no pension ever ought to have 
been paid except to those who really needed it, and if paid should be 
according to length of service. Now, a man who enlisted 90 days before 
the war closed, and got a big bounty and never heard a gun fired, gets 
the same as the one who served three years and suffered all the hard- 
ships of war. If the 90-day man gets $50 per month, the 3-year man 
ought to get $600; that would be in proportion to time of service, 

The whole pension business has been for votes. Neither party dared 
to oppose a bill of the other. The National Tribune's love for the old 
soldier is for revenue only, I have had dozens of letters from the 
Tribune, begging for my subscription, but refused to send me a blank, 
which was free only to subscribers. A man in a soldiers’ home sup- 
ported by the Government ought not to have a pension, and a rich 
man ought to be ashamed to take one. I am a 3-year veteran of 
the Civil War and get a pension, which I need, and am thankful for 
it, but never expected to get so much, and have been surprised every 
time it was increased. I am well along in my ninetieth year, which 
accounts in part for this poor writing, but I wanted to say a few 
words, and hope you will excuse them. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I believe that I have already 
called the attention of the Senate to the fact that last year over 
$263,000,000 was paid out in pensions. That was the peak year 
since the Civil War. If the pending bill is passed that amount 
would be increased very greatly, about $600,000,000 more. I 
am wondering if the people back home, the people who are 
worth while, the people who work and carry on the country 
and support our Constitution, will think we are ever going to 
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stop if we keep on increasing, pensions from year to year? Will 
we never stop discouraging them? I want every Senator to 
be prepared to answer his constituents if they ask him what 
reason they can assign for giving pensions to people who en- 
listed after the Civil War, from April 13. 1865, to August 20, 
1866. Why should they be so liberal with other people's 
money as to give pensions to people who were in no danger 
whatsoever, people who rendered no serviee to their country) 
and whose only cluim to a pension is that their names were on 
a militia list? 

I have done all I can do to bring the matter to the attention of 
the Senate. I:sincerely hope that upon second thought Senators 
will sustain the President’s veto. I think if we had considered 
the matter little more at length before the bill passed, it 
never would have passed the Senate, and it would not have been 
necessary for the President of the United States to veto if. 
But at this late day let us do our duty and thereby show the 
taxpayers we are not deaf and blind to their interest. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, without attempting to 
discuss the subject in detail, I feel that I ought to make a brief 
statement. I voted for the bill when it was before the Senate. 
If I haye ever erred at any time in the past with reference to 
any measure intended for the relief or benefit of ex-soldiers, it 
has been in the direction of generous and liberal treatment. 
My disposition has been all the while to meet the reasonable 
requests of those who have rendered service to their country in 
‘time of war. But to override the President's veto is a different 
matter. 

The President submitted his veto with an apparent justifi- 
cation which can not be disregarded. I have ‘listened this 
morning to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bunsvat] with 
regard to the veto message and his statement somewhat in 
answer to the points raised in the President's message. He has 
not, however, it seems to me, satisfactorily answered the ob- 
jections raised by the President. The President said the passage 
of the bill would mean an increase of $58,000,000 the first year. 
The Senator from New Mexico said the Pension ‘Bureau esti- 
mates it at $55,000,000. ‘That is not a very great difference. 
The Senator himself, I believe, placed it at $40,000,000. That 
of itself is a very considerable increase in these-times when we 
are all advocating a genuine, substantial reduction in taxation. 
It is a-considerable addition to the taxation which must be paid 
by the people at a time when we are all urging economy in 
public expenditures. The President further said: 


While impossible of accurate estimation, the Commissioner of Pensions 
states that the proposed addition to the pension roll will total approxi- 
mately $242,000,000 for the first 5 years and $415,000,000 for the 
first 10 years, 


The Senator from New Mexico questions that because he 
figures that u certain number of deaths will take place; but 
while, of course, that is true the difference remains all more 
or less an estimate on his part, as it is more or less a guess 
as to the precise amount on the part of anyone who would under- 
tuke to. discuss it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does not the Senator believe that the ex- 
perience we have had during all these years is a reliable 
guide? For instance, there were forty-nine thousand and sev- 
eral hundred deaths of pensioners last year. Does not the 
Senator believe that as age advances the death rate will not 
diminish but of necessity must be more rapid? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I realize that. I also recall that when 
I came to the Senate in 1909, at which time the then Senator 
from West Virginia, Mr. Scott, was the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, I heard him urge an increase of pensions 
and say, “ hundreds of these veterans died yesterday; hundreds 
of them will die to-morrow,” and so on, estimating that in a 
comparatively brief period of time pensions would all cease; 
yet the President in his message states, with reference to the 
bill now before us: 

It is estimated that it would bring the total pension bill of the 
country to a point higher than ever before reached, notwithstanding 
it is now nearly 60 years since the close of the Civil War. 


So that instead of decreasing pension expenditures we have 
gone on increasing them until now this is the climax: Sixty 
years after the Civil War we are paying more than at any 
time during the interval. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield further? 


Mr. FLETCHER. I yield ito the Senator. 

‘Mr. BURSUM, It is true that we are now experiencing the 
peak of expense. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have previously heard that, too. 

Mr. BURSUM. And it is also true that the peak, so far as 
numbers is concerned, passed some time ago, and we-are on the 
downward slide. There is this fact also to be considered; it 
costs much more money to take care of the totally incapacitated 
persons than it does to take care of the person who is only par- 
tially disabled, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I realize that. I am not intending to go 
really into the merits of these elaims for pensions, I have been 
voting for them right along year after year. 

Mr. BURSUM. I do not want to disturb the Senator, and I 
hope he will pardon my interruption, but I merely want to say 
one word more; that is, that the principal benefits from this 
bill, if it be passed, will accrue to the very aged widows; that 
is, those who are over 74 years of age are the ones who will 
reap the substantial increase, and ‘the record shows that their 
ages range between 74 and 94 years, 

Mr. SIMMONS. What are they now getting? 

Mr. BURSUM. They are now getting $80 per month, and 
this bill would give that class of widows 845. It is that class 
of widows who are the beneficiaries to an extent of about one- 
half of the cost of the bill. I do not see how we can deny 
that kind of helpless disability, It is a pitluble situation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That condition is discussed by the Presi- 
dent, who uses very strong and forceful language. With the 
clearness and directness which characterizes all of his utter- 
ances, the President says: 


No conditions exist which justify the imposition of this additional 
burden upon the taxpayers of the Nation. All our pensions were 
revised and many liberal increases made no longer ago than 1920, 


Then he proceeds: 


Every survivor of the Civil War draws 850 per month, and those in 
need of regular aid and attendance, which already includes 41,000 of 
them, draw $72 per month. 


Mr. BURSUM. What the President states is true; 41,000 
of them do draw that amount of pension, but there is nothing 
in the message about the 149,000 very aged widows; and 
there is where one-half the expense of the bill lies. The rate 
of $72 per month for the veterans themselves, as n matter 
of fact, will not be of any great moment or significance, because 
they will all get that rate of pensioneanyway. The only rea- 
son for extending it to them is on account of the proof require- 
ments and the machinery and the investigations of the depart- 
ment which do not keep pace with the number of deaths. In 
many cases the veterans die before their applications can be 
passed upon, They make an application for an increase; it 
takes three months to act on the application; and before the 
three months have expired the veteran is dead. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, what is the rate of increase allowed the veterans? 

Mr. BURSUM. The bill merely makes the general rate $72 a 
month. ‘The maximum is the same as it is now, but the bill 
does away with the necessity of making application and in- 
vestigation and the proofs on the theory that 90 per cent of 
the pensioners are already incapacitated, and it is an injustice 
to subject them to the necessity of making the application and 
submitting the proofs and conducting investigations when in 
many such cases the soldiers die before they can get the amount 
which Congress intended to give them. There is no increase 
of the maximum to the veterans, They receive the same maxi- 
mum which is already provided by law. It is precisely what 
Secretary Work, of the Interior Department, recommended in 
his report of June 80, 1923, and which is quoted in the report 
on the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator's argument would lead very 
largely to ‘the conclusion that the chief beneficiaries would be 
the widows, and they are the ones who really need it. The 
question then naturally arises, why should not the bill be con- 
fined to increasing the pensions of the widows and leaye the 
others alone? But that is not done under the bill. 

There is another point which the President raises which is. 
answered to some extent by the Senator, who cites.a decision 
of the Supreme Court. I ean not question what ‘the President 
says. In his message he says: 


The act also proposes to extend the limits of the war period from 
April 13, 1865, to August 28, 1866, so that those who enlisted during 
this year and four months of peace now become eligible for the same 
treatment as those who fought through the war. 
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That would appear to be unfair to those who actually engaged 
in the conflict. ~ 

Mr. President, without going further into the merits of the 
situation, let me say that I favored especially some features of 
this bill; in fact, on December 10, 1923, I introduced a bill, 
being Senate bill 814, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, proposing to increase the pensions of the surviving 
soldiers of yarious Indian wars to $40 and their widows to $20 
per month. That bill has never been reported out by the com- 
mittee, although its main features are embodied in the bill now 
under consideration. I think those proposed to be benefited by 
that bill are entitled to some increase. So far as the Seminole 
Indian war veterans in Florida are concerned, of whom, I 
think, there are some seven or eight hundred, they now receive 
only $20 a month and widows $12 under the general law. 
Those veterans certainly are entitled to more liberal treatment 
by the Goyernment. They saw actual service and very danger- 
ous, trying, and hazardous service; they gave a good account of 
themselves, and they ought to be dealt with on a more generous 
scale than they have been in the past, and so in the case of 
their widows. 

The Spanish-American War veterans ought to be treated 
better than they have been treated. I favor the feature of 
this bill which covers those veterans, I understand that a 
bill has been introduced in the other House which has been 
reported out by the committee—at any rate, it will be reported 
out, I think—which will embody the features of this bill with 
respect to the Spanish-American War veterans. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr, Drar] has intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate, being Senate bill 3250, proposing 
to increase the pensions of the soldiers and sailors.of the war 
with Spain. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I understand the bill has been favorably re- 
ported in the House and is now on the calendar there. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then that bill will undoubtedly come up 
for consideration, and I shall be decidedly in favor of such 
a measure. As I have said, I think the Spanish-American 
War veterans have not been fairly dealt with, and they 
ought to be put on a different basis from that which we have 
heretofore given to them. We shall probably have an oppor- 
tunity to consider that bill at this session, and I hope we shall 
also haye an opportunity to consider the bill with reference 
to Indian war veterans. * 

While, as I have said, I voted for the bill now before the 
Senate in the first instance, yet in view of the strong message 
of the President, in view of the fact that some of the mat- 
ters embodied in this bill can be taken care of otherwise, 
and in view of the proper consideration which is due the action 
of the Chief Executive, after he has thoroughly considered 
the question and the general situation throughout the country, 
I do not feel justified in ignoring his message and in over- 
riding his veto. I shall therefore have to yote to sustain the 
yeto. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, since the bill now un- 
der discussion passed, the Senate has passed the revenue Dill. 
While no one may prophesy the form that bill will take when 
it emerges from conference, nevertheless one must take into 
consideration the condition of the bill as it was passed by the 
Senate. The chairman of the Committee on Finance has 
announced since the passage of that bill by the Senate that, 
regardless of the obligations which may be incurred by the 
passage of the so-called Bursum bill, and regardless of the 
obligations which may be incurred by the passage over the 
President's veto of the so-called bonus bill, the revenue bill 
itself will result in a deficit of $150,000,000. This brings us 
fact to face, Mr. President, with a very serious situation, from 
which there is no escape except by taking stock of the money 
which we may cover into the Treasury and the money which 
we propose to spend from the Treasury and acting accordingly. 

As to this bill, which the President informs us will result 
in imposing an annual expenditure upon the United States 
Government of $58,000,000, personally I have never been 
completely persuaded that the increases in pensions provided 
in the bill for the veterans of the Civil War are justified. I 
have always had grave doubt as to the wisdom of raising 
them to any such figures, I have, on the other hand, believed 
and still believe, that the veterans of the Spanish War deserve 
approximately the increase provided by the bill. 


I think I may say at this time, Mr. President, that of all 
our groups of veterans the Spanish War veterans, thus far 
at least, have been the most moderate in their requests upon 
the Federal Government, Their number is small, and perhaps 
they have not been able to make the same impression that 
larger groups have been able to make upon the Congress, 
but whatever the reason may be, those vetérans have proceeded 
upon modest lines in a conservative and patriotic spirit, and 
I have had and still have a very deep sympathy for them. 

Like the Senator from Florida [Mr. Furrcuer], I intend to 
vote to sustain the veto of this bill by the President on the 
ground that we simply can not afford the expense involved in it, 
especially in view of the situation created by the revenue bill. 

Like the Senator from Florida, I hope that legislation may 
proceed giving a better treatment to the Spanish War veterans. 
I believe they deserve it, and the country can afford it. There 
is now pending in the House, so I am informed, a bill having 
that object in view, and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Drar] has introduced a bill similar in character here in 
the Senate. I shall hope for an opportunity of supporting 
either of those measures, and I intend to vote to sustain the 
yeto of the President upon this bill. 

Mr. NEELY, Mr. President, I arise to charge the Presi- 
dent of the United States with having become a lobbyist, As 
such, his activities are being carried on at the breakfast table 
in the White House, where his powerful and penetrating 
propaganda is being delivered te Members of the Congress whe 
have been previously feasted on buckwheat cakes saturated 
with New England maple sirup. 

Since Eve was tempted by the serpent with the forbidden 
fruit in the Garden of Eden, never has there been offered to 
weak and erring humanity another such irrisistible temptation 
as buckwheat cakes and sirup, sweeter than the honey of the 
Hybla bees. 

The seriousness of my charge against the President is accen- 
tuated by the fact that the victims of his attack are the veter- 
ans of our yarious wars and the dependent widows and chil- 
dren of those who fought and sacrificed and suffered for their 
country. 

The President is lobbying against the surviving soldiers smd 
sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars; he is lobbying against 
the widows and the minor and helpless children of these 
soldiers; against the widows of the soldiers of the War of 
1812; against the Indian war veterans and their widows; and 
against the soldiers of the Spanish-American War, for all of 
whom the Bursum bill, which the President recently vetoed, 
either provides reasonable pensions or richly deserved in- 
creases of the pensions which have been previously awarded 
them. 

In support of my charge, I read from an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star of last Thursday, as 
follows: 


COOLIDGE LINES UP FORCES FOR ACTIVE LEGISLATIVE DRIYE—CONFERS 
WITH PARTY LEADERS IN EFFORT TO PUSH IMPORTANT MEASURES—— 
THREATS OF COALITION SPUR G. o. P. TO ACTION—ADJOURNMENT OF 
CONGRESS JUNE 7 SUGGESTED TO THE EXECUTIVE 


s * . $ * e > 
The President and Republican leaders had a breakfast conference 
and later met with Senator Lobon, of Massachusetts, Republican Sen- 
ate leader, and Chairman Smoot, of the Senate Finance Committee. 


MEETS HOUSE LEADERS 


The House leaders attending the conference included Speaker GILLETT, 
Representative LoNecworrn, of Ohio, the floor leader; Chairman SNELL, 
of the Rules Committee, Representative Brag, of Ohio, Chairman GREEN, 
of the Ways and Means Committee, Chairman MADDEN, of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and members of the Republican steering com- 
mittee, 

While Senators Lobo and Ssroor were at the White House Senator 
Botan, Republican, Idaho, also was called into their conference, whieh 
had to do primarily with the status of financial measures, including 
the tax bill and the Bursum pension measure, yetoed last week. 

BONUS BILL VETO EXPECTED 

His (the President’s) attitude on this point led most of the House 
leaders to believe that he would veto the soldiers’ bonus bill, which has 
been submitted to him, and might be lukewarm toward the postal salary 
bill unless a provision is incorporated to raise funds for meeting the 
pay increase by an increase in postage rates, 

Particular importance also is attached by Mr. Coolidge to the Bursum 
pension bill, which he yetoed last week. He is understood to have 
asked for assurances that its passage would be prevented, but the con- 
gressional leaders were unable to give him any positive information on 
that subject. 
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It thus appears that the President is not content with having 
vetoed the Bursum bill, but that he is attempting to usurp the 
legislative functions of the Congress and seeking to exact assur- 
ances from leaders of the Senate and the House that his veto 
of this most meritorious measure shall not be overridden. 

The President’s message in explanation of his veto is char- 
acteristic not only of the man who wrote it, but also of those 
who are managing the campaign to reelect him President. Big 
business and accumulated wealth, which are always the most 
chronic, if not the most conscientious, objectors to the paying 
of taxes, will find in this message additional reasons for in- 
creasing their activity in behalf of the President's renomination 
in June and his reelection in November. 

The following significant statements are contained in the 
message: 


I am returning herewith Senate bill No. 5, an act granting pensions 
and increases of pensions * + without my approval. No con- 
ditions exist which justify the imposition of this additional burden 
upon the taxpayers of the Nation. 


Does the President mean that there eould be no justification 
for paying a needy Civil War veteran or his widow a pension 
of $72 a month? Does he mean that there could be no 
justification for paying a pension to a surviving Spanish- 
American War yeteran who needs it and deserves it? Does 
the President believe that the sum of $72 a month exceeds the 
amount necessary to support a veteran and his family? 

Has the President recently tried the interesting but im- 
possible experiment of supporting a family of four or five on 
an allowance of $72 a month? 

As a matter of course, we all desire and intend to protect 
the taxpayers to the utmost, but neither the taxpayers nor 
legislators desire economy, even in the matter of taxation, at 
the expense of honesty and justice to the surviving soldiers of 
our various wars or those left dependent by our veterans, 

The President further says, among other things: 


The main objection to the whole bill is the unwarranted expendi- 
ture of the money of the taxpayers. * * No public requirement 
at the present time ranks with the necessity for the reduction of taxa- 
tion. I am for economy. 


Of course, he is for economy, So am I. But the President 
is for economy first and justice to our surviving soldiers after- 
wards; while I am for justice to our veterans first and for 
economy after justice shall have been done. Therefore I in- 
tend to vote to pass this bill, the President's veto to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

In disapproving this measure it appears that the President 
has been actuated solely by financial motives. It is obvious 
that he is considering not the necessities of the soldiers or 
their widows or their orphans but the cost in dollars and 
cents of paying them such just compensation as will enable 
them comfortably to live the remainder of their days. 

It is clear that the President has forgotten the cost to our 
soldiers of winning our various wars, of preserving our country 
and defending its institutions. He now thinks only of the cost 
of granting pensions and increases of pensions of adequate 
proportions, He is now unmindful of the fact that our sol- 
diers at Shiloh, at Manassas, at Chicamauga, and the bloody 
angle at Gettysburg did not count in blood or limb or life 
itself the cost of saving the Union and preserving the founda- 
tions upon which this, the greatest and the richest Nation in 
the world, has been established and perpetuated. 

If the President believed that there is no justification for 
paying a needy surviving defender of our country as much 
as $72 a month as a pension, how can he justify his receiving 
from the Treasury a salary of $75,000 a year, or, to be more 
specific, a salary in excess of $205 a day? 


While I make no objection to the salary paid the President, | ¢, 


I nevertheless contend that if his services are worth more than 
$205 a day in time of peace, $72 a month is not an excessive 
amount to pay a needy, deserving soldier for the services he 
rendered his country in time of war. 

I invite the attention of all our soldiers and sailors and the 
attention of all the widows and orphans of our soldiers and 
sailors to the fact that this is the second time a Republican 


President has vetoed this pension bill. It was first vetoed by pee 


President Harding. It now has been vetoed by President 
Coolidge. And we are wondering if Congress can pass any 
bill providing an increase of pensions which a Republican 
President will permit to become a law. 

Since President Coolidge has taken the position that it will 
be too costly to the country to pay the beneficiaries of the 
Bursum pill pensions of $72 a month, I hope that our veterans 
and the widows and orphans of soldiers will decide next 


November that it will be too costly to pay Mr. Coolidge $205 
a day to be President for the next four years. 
Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
— PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Adams Ernst ise Sheppard 
Ashurst Fernald McKellar Bhields 
Ball Fess McKinley Shipstead 
Bayard Fletcher cLean Shortridge 
Borah McNa Simmons 
Brandegee G Mayfield Smith 
Brookhart Glass Moses Smoot 
Broussa 8 Neely Bpencer 
Bruce Hale Norbeck Stanfield 
Bursum Harreld Norris Stephens 
Cameron Harrison Oddie Sterling 
Capper Heflin Overman Swanson 
Colt Howell Owen Trammell 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Pepper Wadsworth 
Q Johnson, Minn, Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. n Walsh, Mont, 
Jones, Wash, Ralston Watson 
Dial Kendrick Ransdell Weller 
Dill Keyes eed, Mo. Wheeler 
Edge Tiag Reed, Pa. Wilis 
Elkins Lad Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The 
question is, Shall Senate bill No. 5 pass, notwithstanding the 
objections of the President of the United States? 

Mr. DIAL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when Mr. Greene's name was 
called). I was asked to announce that the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Greene] is absent on account of illness, and, if 
present, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop], 
who is unavoidably absent. 

I join with me the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT] in my pair with the Senator from Alabama. The 
Senator from Wisconsin and I, if permitted to vote, would vote 
to pass the bill over the veto, and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Uxpgrwoop] would vote against passing it over the veto. 
I have given a double pair. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Wanuzx], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Georce], the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frets], and 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] are 
necessarily absent. If they were all present and permitted to 
vote, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Gxonan] would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferris] and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] would vote “yea.” The Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fenris] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Enwanps]. 

Mr. ERNST. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Stantxy]. I do not know how he would 
vote if present. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 53, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—53 

Adams Fernald Ladd Robdipson 
net aes Seale pa 4 

ndegee Frazier cKiniey pstea 
Brookhart Gerr; McLean hortri 
Broussard Gooding McNary Spencer 
Bursum Hale Moses nfleld 
Capper Heflin Neely Walsh, Mags. 

t Howell Norbeck Walsh, Mont. 
‘Copeland Johnson, Calit. Norris Watson 
Cummins Johnson, Minn, Oddie Wheeler 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Willis 
Dale Jones, Wash, Pittman 
DH Kendrick Ralston 
Elkins Keyes Reed, Mo 

NAYS—28 

Ball st Owen Smoot 
Bayard Fletcher Stephens 

ruh Glass er. 
Bruce Harreld Reed, Pa. Swanson 
Cameron a Sheppard Trammell 
Dial g Rimmons Wadsworth 

Mayfield th 
NOT VOTING—15 

‘Cara: George Lenroot Stanley 
Couzens Greene Un 
Edwards Harris McCormick Warren 
Ferris La Follette Overman 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this question the yeas are 
53, the nuys are 28. Less than two-thirds of all the Senators 
present and yoting haying voted in the affirmative, the bill does 
not pass. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, ordinarily at 2 o’clock 
the War Department appropriation bill would be laid before the 
Senate. It is now three minutes of 2; and if the Senator from 
Washington desires to endeavor to get up a bill which he tells 
me he wants to bring up, I have no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As the Senator has said, it is 
only a couple of minutes before 2 o'clock. So I will wait until 
later in the afternoon, In the hope that I may be able to get 
the bill up. 


ORDER FOR EVENING SESSION ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would like to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request: We are away behind in the considera- 
tion of the calendar, and I ask unanimous consent that on day 
after to-morrow, Thursday, and not later than half past 5, the 
Senate shall take a recess until 8 o'clock, and that at the 
evening session nothing but unobjected bills on the calendar 
shall be taken up, under Rule VIII, and that at not later than 
11 o'clock that night the Senate shall either adjourn or take a 
recess until the next day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
ene ti agreement requested by the Senator from 

ansas? 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think some arrangement 
ought to be made to proceed with the calendar, and perhaps 
the arrangement suggested by the Senator from Kansas is as 
good as can be effectuated. I have no objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request which he proposes. 

Mr, DIAL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he in- 
tends to take up only unobjected bills on the calendar? 

Mr. CURTIS. Only unobjected bills under Rule VIII, so there 
will be only five minutes’ debate. 

Mr. EDGE. Reserving the right to object, did not the Sena- 
tor from Kansas first suggest Wednesday evening? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I suggested Thursday evening. I have 
talked with several Senators and they have said they would 
like to have at least one day’s notice, So I made it Thursday 
evening, 

Mr. EDGE, I shall not object, although it is very inconvenient 
for me personally to be here Thursday evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ‘Senator from Kansas re- 
quests unanimous consent that on Thursday afternoon, at not 
later than half past 5 o'clock, the Senate shall take a recess until 
8 o'clock Thursday evening, and that the time on Thursday 
evening shall be devoted to the consideration of unobjected bills 
on the calendar under Rule VIII, and that the Senate shall 
recess or adjourn, at its pleasure, not later than 11 o'clock, p. 
m. Is there objection? The Chair: hears none and the unani- 
mous-consent agreement is entered into, 

The agreement was reduced to writing as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Thursday, May 15, 1924, 
at not later than 5.80 p. m. the Senate take a recess until 8 p. m.; 
that at the evening session the Senate shall’ consider only unobjected 
bilis on the calendar under Rule VIII, and at not later than 11 p. m. 
tuke a recess or adjourn until Friday. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished: busl - 
ness, which is House bill 7877. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7877) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, since the session on 
yesterday, my attention and that of members of the Committee 
on Appropriations has been called to three items of appropria- 
tions for the support of the Western Branch of the National 
Soldiers Home, situated at Leavenworth, Kans, As I explained 
yesterday, the committee found it necessary, in the treatment 
of the appropriations for the several soldiers’ homes, to make 
certain increases, none of them very large, but necessary to 
support the number of members who are now resident at the 
homes, In the case of the Western Branch at Leavenworth three 
of the items I am convinced were overlooked in the committee. 
I desire now to offer three amendments, one to the item for 
“subsistence,” one to the item entitled “ houseliold,” and one 
to the item entitled repairs.” 


On page 101, line 18, under “subsistence,” I move to strike 
out the numerals “$202,500” and substitute therefor the nu- 
merals “ $204,340,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On the same page, line 19, under 
„Household,“ I move to strike out the numerals “$132,500” 
and insert in lien thereof the numerals “$134,940.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On the same page, line 20, under 
“repairs,” I move to strike out “$46,500” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $49,640.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Those three changes will bring those 
appropriations to the amount of the estimates of the home. 
The total for the Western Branch Home, which is found in 
line 21, page 101, should be changed to $562,580. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The correction will be made 
accordingly. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, I had about concluded my 
speech in this connection on yesterday. I am not going for- 
ward at this time at any length, because the Senator from 
Idalio [Mr. Goopinc] has a speech prepared on another phase 
of the subject, and in a very few moments I intend to yield the 
floor to that Senator. Later on in the debate I desire to go 
more fully into the question, as affecting discriminations against 
the interior country under the present act. 

I realize that there are a great many protests being made 
against the measure. These protests undoubtedly are based 
largely on a misunderstanding as to the meaning of the amend- 
ment. This is not the old long and short haul bill that has 
originated the fights in the past. ‘The old long and short haul 
bills that have heretofore been fought out have denied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the right to permit a de- 
parture from the fourth section in any case. This amendment 
permits a departure from the fourth section in the case of 
competition between railroad lines, but does not permit a 
departure from the fourth section by railroads to meet water 
competition. That is the distinction. There are those who 
have feared that the amendment intended to give some control 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission over water transpor- 
tation. It does not do so. The common carrier referred to 
in the amendment is described in the act itself as a carrier 
engaged in railroad transportation or transportation by rail, 
and by water jointly where both the rail and water transpor- 
tation facilities are under the same management and control. 
Therefore that question is not involved. 

Mr. President, it is a fact that water transportation has 
ceased to exist on the inland waterways of the country. I 
charged that on yesterday, and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] stated that possibly it was not due to railroad com- 
petition. If it is not due to railroad competition, I ask to 
what is it que? As I stated on yésterday, it has been the 
policy of the Government for half a century to attempt to 
build up water transportation on the inland waterways of the 
country, and we have utterly failed. Are we going to permit 
that condition to continne? Yet at every session of Congress 
we appropriate huge sums of money for the purpose of making 
the waterways navigable. 

If transportation is not run off of the rivers by the rail- 
roads, what does run it off? "The fact remains that before 
the railroads paralleled the rivers, much commerce was carried 
by boats. Since the railroads have paralleled the rivers, there 
are no boats. If that is not due to railroad competition, to 
what is it due? As a matter of fact, I read yesterday from the 
hearings before the House committee to show what has hap- 
pened even to the Government transports on the Mississippi 
River. When they started in prepared to extend that trans- 
port system to Minneapolis, the railroads paralleling the river 
instantly reduced their freight rates in competition with it, 
and therefore the Government did not construct the line. 

Going on with the testimony of Mr. Newron before the House 
committee on the biil to appropriate money to carry on the 
Government transport system, I read further: 


For instance 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
explain what the Government barge line is? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I will in just a few moments, I would like 
to finish quoting from this hearing first. Mr. NEWTON said: 


For instance, the barge rate is 80 per cent of the rail rate that 
parallels the river, but the rail rates that parallel the river are 
about 58 per cent of the average rail rate of the conntry, so that 
the barge rate is mot more than 50 per cent of the average rall rates. 
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As I said yesterday, rail transportation is more expeditious 
than water transportation, and, of course, it is essential that 
water transportation be carried for less than rail transporta- 
tion where they parallel each other. So the barge or boat 
system is compelled to charge only 80 per cent of what the 
rails charge paralleling the river. The railroads paralleling 
the river charge only 58 per cent of what they charge through- 
out the rest of the country. It is perfectly simple. It has hap- 
pened all up and down every river in the country. 

Mr. Newton went on further in the hearings to say, in 
answer to questions: 


Mr. Rarnunx., Well, this is true, is it not, that the act specifically 
provides that where a rate is put into effect to meet water compe- 
tition by a railroad company, that that rate can not be Increased 
after that unless the railroad company can show changed conditions? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Well, but that is the surest way to abso- 
lutely insure the destruction of water competition. Here is the 
point: The country does not get the benefit of water transportation 
by getting a potential water rate down the river, because for every 
dollar the rail line loses carrying commerce up and down the banks 
of the river it has to penalize the interior to make up for that loss. 

Mr. RAYBURN, Exactly, 

Mr. Newron of Missouri. And that is why we are interested in 
transportation from the national standpoint. 

Mr. Rayrury. Now, under the act, the commission has a right to 
set a maximum or a minimum rate or a maximum and a minimum rate. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I think the provision you put in was 
“reasonably compensatory,” that the rates must be “reasonably com- 
pensatory.“ 

Mr. RAYBURN. Therefore they can not be put into effect unless they 
at least have the approval of the commission. In other words, if the 
commission does not approve a rate they can veto it? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I think that has been the practice. 

Mr. Raxkuxx. Then your objection would go to the administration of 
the act? 

Mr. NEwron of Missouri. I think so. I am thoroughly convinced 
that most of the criticism is due to the failure to enforce the spirit of 
the act dealing with water transportation. 

Let me show you this, now. From New Orleans to Fort Smith 
is a distance of 494 miles. The rate on 100 pounds of first-class 
freight is $1.943—494 miles. From St. Louis to New Orleans, 718 
miles, the rate is $1.73. Because the barge line can not get to 
Fort Smith you have got nearly 300 miles less haul for $1.94}, as 
compared with $1.73 for 700 miles. And from Dallas, Tex., to 
New Orleans, 515 miles, where there is no chance for water compe- 
tition, the rate is $2.084 per hundred. Se the barge line has, of course, 
to go up against that competition. But the point is this: The barge 
line is carrying now great quantities of wheat. In the month of 
August last year we carried 1,300,000 bushels of wheat from St. Louis 
to New Orleans, and the saving between the water rate and the rail 
rate on that wheat from St. Louis south was 20 per cent differential, 
saving the shipper $53,000. 

Mr. Cooper. But, Mr. Newron, this is a fact, is it not: Regardless 
of the rate competition along the river, the barge lines have done 
pretty well, have they not? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I am glad you raised that question, Mr. 
COOPER. The only way you can develop water transportation is to 
carry on this experiment until you eliminate these obstructions. 

Now, as to the division of rates, let me show you that handicap. 
From New Orleans to Davenport, Iowa, on 100 pounds of coffee—a 
joint rail and water haul—the railroad hauls that freight for 400 miles 
and gets 38.3 cents for its service, the barge line hauls it 973 miles and 
gets 11.7 cents in the division of freight. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Who makes the division? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. The railroads, The Interstate Commerce 
Commission permits the railroads to make their local freight rate, and 
then the barge line, in order to get the throngh haul, has to fit into 
the through haul, and they make the local rate so high that it takes 
it all away from the barge line. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not quite understand yet who makes the 
division. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Well, if the barge line takes the freight 
it has to take it on the railroad basis. The railroad says: Well, these 
are our rates. We will haul it through for a certain amount.” 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The railroads will haul that 100 pounds of coffee 
from New Orleans to Davenport for how much? 

Mr. Newron of Missouri. Here is what they do: They make the 
rate from Davenport to New Orleans so low that the rail rate from 
St. Louis to New Orleans is only approximately 11.7 cents; they 
make the rate from St. Louis to Davenport so high, as compared 
with their through rate from Davenport to New Orleans, that the 
tail rate from St. Louis to New Orleans is only 11.7 cents. 1 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And that is done with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 


Mr. Newron of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppisstox. So the Interstate Commerce Commission is respon- 
sible for it? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Yes; and we have had that matter up 
before the commission. We were there two years ago trying to get 
them to decide the question, and finally they decided it by saying, 
“Go back and settle it yourselves.” 


Mr. President, the Chamber of Commerce of New York, the 
Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Toledo, Ohio—in fact, practically all the chambers of 
commerce and business bodies east of the Mississippi River— 
have appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and opposed the new applications of the western railroads for 
relief under the fourth section. As I stated yesterday, every 
western transcontinental railroad has made application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to change the rates on 43 
commodities so that they will be able to charge the out-of- 
pocket cost to the Pacific coast and charge more to the interior 
points; in other words, they are now attempting to get back 
to the pre-war basis. Prior to the World War all of these dis- 
criminations existed out in the West. When the Railroad 
Administration of the Government assumed control it abol- 
ished all of these departures from the fourth section. 

Now, what is involved? Remember that at the present time 
I am not speaking of this from the standpoint of discrimina- 
tion; that is a subject that is going to be treated by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho {Mr. Gooprne]. I am discussing this question 
only from the point of the destruction of shipping through the 
Panama Canal and on the inland waterways of the country. 
I repeat that the great business associations of the East are 
opposed to the Interstate Commerce Commission granting 
these applications of the western roads, They have protested 
against such action; and yet those same associations are 
opposed to any legislation with regard to the fourth section. 

Now let me show how inconsistent’and idiotie their position 
in this matter is: The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
adopted a criterion as the basis for granting this relief. Now, 
what is that criterion? It is in writing and has been pub- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It reads: 


In the light of those two similar considerations we are of the 
opinion and find that in the administration of the fourth section the 
words “reasonably compensatory” imply that a rate properly so 
prescribed must (1) cover, and more than cover, the extra or addi- 
tional expense in handling the traffic to which it applies. 


In other words, the criterion laid down by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is that a rate is “reasonably compen- 
satory” if it pays the actual cost of handling freight to the 
Pacific coast plus 1 cent. 

Now, mind you, Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cumatns], who is one of the authors of this act which we seek 
to amend, stood upon the floor of the Senate and said that 
that was never the intention of Congress. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], now sitting in his seat, also declared that 
that was never the intention of Congress; that what Congress 
meant by a “reasonably compensatory rate” was a rate that 
would not only pay the actual cost of moving the freight but 
would contribute toward a fair return on the property. 

Mr. SMOOT. Which would contribute its share toward a 
fair return on the property. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Which would contribute its share toward a 
fair return on the property. Yet in spite of those speeches by 
leaders of this body, in spite of every speech made on this 
floor, in spite of the legislative history of section 4, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission publishes a criterion by which 
they will be governed in determining these applications, 

Mr. President, the commission have in the past carried that 
criterion out; they have in the past given to the western roads 
a rate to the Pacific coast so low that they could divert half 
of the freight moving by water through the Panama Canal, 
Applications are now pending for the same relief; all of the 
western railroads are now asking that they be given a low rate 
to the Pacific coast in order that they may get at least one- 
half—that is what they say, “one-half ”—of all of the traffic 
passing through the Panama Canal. Why should not the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission grant them that rate? It is 
in accordance with their criterion; it is in accordance with 
their past decisions. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, unless this power shall 
be taken away from the Interstate Commerce Commission, or, 
at least circumscribed, they will grant the applications, and 
when they do so that which the railroads avowedly seek will 
happen, and one-half of the traffic will disappear from the 
Panama Canal. Mind you, they admit that one-half will dis- 
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appear, but whenever there is fixed a. rate so low as to drive 
one-half of the transportation off the Panama Canal it. will 
alse drive the other half off. That was the history of trans- 
portation on our rivers. : 

Mr. President, the great business. organizations: of the East 
are opposed to these applications of the western railroads; but: 
what good does their opposition do? What good has it ever 
done? It has never done any good, and it can not do any good. 
There is only one way to reach the desired end, and that is for 
the Congress of the United States to say to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, You. have. violated. the powers that 


we intended to give you even after you were openly informed 


as to What those powers were, and the only way we can stop 
you apparently is to take them away from you.” 

Suppose the great business. organizations. of New Orleans 
knew that the only way in which they could prevent the grants 
ing of this relief asked for by the western railroads was to take 
the action which is now proposed here; what would they do? 
They would do just what we are seeking now to do. Suppose, 
for instance, the Chamber of Commerce of the City of New 
York, which in a recent hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission protested against these applications of the 
western- railroads, knew that the only way they could make 
their protest effectual was by doing what we are seeking to do 
to- day and taking that diseretion away from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; what would they do? What would the 
Chamber of Commerce of Toledo, Ohio, do? What would all 
of the great business organizations do? They would do exactly 
what we are trying to do. 

The whole history on this matter shows what is likely to 
happen. In 1887 the Congress of the United States adopted the 
fourth section of the interstate-commerce act, which prescribed 
as the polley of this Government that no railroff. company 
should be allowed to charge more for a short haul than for a 
long haul when the short haul was ineluded within the long 
haul. Then they wanted to allow some little discretion because 
there might be some special cases where a certain part of that 
haul. was competitive; and what did they do? They said that 
in special cases and where the circumstances were dissimilar 
an exception might: be made. The actual! wording was that 
the railroads should not be allowed to charge & greater amount 


for the short haul than the long haul “under substantially i 


similar circumstances. and conditions.“ That was the exact 


wording of the act. 

What happened then? The Supreme Court of the United 
States held that whether the cireumstunees and conditions were 
similar’ was a matter to be determined by the railroads. Con- 


sequently, from 1887 the railroads found that the circumstances 


and conditions were not similar when the railroads were put 
in competition with boats. What did they do? They made 
the rates on the railroads: at points of competition with the 
boats.so low that they drove the boats off, and then they made 
the rates- higher for the shorter haul’ and earned the same 
amount, The Congress of the United States: never intended 
that, and in 1910 there occurred one of the greatest debates in 
the history of the Senate on that very question. The Con- 
gress of the United States was so incensed at the construction 
put upon those words that they struck out those words from 
the act. ss 

Then. what) happened? Congress having still left in the 
act the power to grant these exceptions in special cases, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission utilized’ the words special 
cases” to enable the railroads to continue to do everything 
that was done before the language was stricken out in 1910. 
But a few days ago the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Mr. Hall, said the meaning of seetion 4 was net 
changed by striking out the words “under similar circum- 
stances: and conditions.” Think of it! The Congress of the 
United States having been led to believe that these discrimina- 
tions and these outrages: were being committed under certain 
language, purposely struck that language out as notice to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that they did not want such 
practices to continue; and yet, with that knowledge, the same 
body, which is n creature of the Congress of the United States, 
took another two words in the act, the words special cases,“ 
and allowed the same discrimination and the same destructive 
rates, so far as water competition was concerned, that were 


allowed before. 
Then what happened? In 1920 Congress, still trying to 


exert some control over the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
still trying to impress them with what the policy of this Goy- 
ernment was with regard to transportation, provided expressly 
that they should not grant any rate which was lower for the 
long hant than for the short Haul unless the long-haul rate 
Was reasouably compensatory. ~ 


‘and exactly the same thing that: they did prior to 1920: 
established the criterion that I have just read; which said that 


The Interstate Commerce Commission knew what Congress 
intended by the words, “reasonably compensatory,” berause 
the question was: debated here. When we speak of something 
being compensatory, it does not take a lawyer to understand 
the meaning. When it is stated that a man is not going to 
be required to labor for a wage that is; not compensator f; we 
know what it means. Everybody knew what “compensatory” 
meant except the Interstate Commerce Commission; and: yet, 
after Congress amended: the act of 1920, what did they do? 

They did exactly the same thing that they did prior to 1910 
They 


“reasonably compensatory” meant out-of-pocket cost plus. 
That is what they did, and they are still doing it. 

What language are you going to put into the law that will 
impress. upon the Interstate Commerce Commission: the policy 
of this Congress? You have tried for 40 years: to put some- 
thing of that kind into it. There is but one thing that you can 
put into it that will have that effect; and that is: what is in 
this amendment. Lou can say to them: Tou can not charge 
more for a short hanl than for a long haul, except in the cases: 
that we are going to mention; and those cases are as set forth: 
in this bill, as when two railroads: meet: at a competitive point 
and the line of one-of them is circuitous and the other direct, 
or when there is a great national emergency, such as famine or 
disaster, or when the transportation: is solely for the export 
trade, That is what we hare done in this amendment. We 
have taken away from them the power to allow railroads to put 
water transportation ont of business, as they have done for 50 
years, in violation of the policy of this Government! 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of us have passed through this ordeal! 
twice now and have come out of it with the thought that we 
won à victory, and in the end we found that there was:a failure. 
I hope that the Senator- now will alloy no amendment in any 
way, shape, or form to be made to his proposed amendment, 
because when this amendment is adopted there will be no. ques- 
tion us to its meaning; und even the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, can not construe it in any other: light than that im 
which Congress intended that the law of 1910 should be con- 


If we can get the attention of the Senate, and point out the 
diseriminations—not ordinary ones, but wicked discrimina- 
tions—ugainst many of the Western States; as we did in 1910, 
the time referred. to by the Senator from Nevada, there is no 
question as to what the Senate will da. When it was pointed) 
out in 1910 it was a revelation not only to the Senators.them- 
Selves but to the peeple generally, 

The proposition is one that I came up against personally 
many times. I would go to San Franeisco to buy a few car- 
loads.af woel. I would step into the Southern Pacifie office and 
ask them what the freight rate on wool was. They would say: 
“ Seventy-five cents a hundred.“ I would say: “I have two. 
or three cars that I want to ship.” “Do you want to ship them 
to Boston or Philadelphia?” I said: Neither; I want to 
ship them to Provo.” “Oh, well, the freight rate to Provo is: 
se a hundred —75 cents to Boston, and the distance not u 
third! 

That is What we have run up against right along, and that: 
was pointed ont in 1910. I could stand upon this floor and 
point to such cases by the hundreds. It is unjust; it is unfhir; 
and I hope the next bill that we pass here will be one that 
never can be misconstrued by any person or any organization. 
of the Government- 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for that 
statement: Py 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will) the Senator 
suffer an interruption % 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from: Montana? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I understand the history. of 
this matter and the grounds upon which the distinction has 
been made authorizing the lesser rate for the long haul than 
for the shorter haul included within the long haul, the cases 
fell within twe.classes—one where tliere is water competition 
and 8 other where there is rail competition to a common 
poin 

Mr. PITTMAN, Yes. 

Mn WALSH of Montana. Before tliere was any legislation 
on the subject at all, were not: those two grounds: practically 
the only grounds upon Which railroads. did make a lesser charge 
for the long haul than for the styrter haul? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think so. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would seem absurd to make a 
higher charge for the short haul than for the longer haul unless 
one of those two conditions prevailed; so that that was really 
the situation that was intended to be met by the very first 
law in relation to the subject, was it not? 

Mr. PITTMAN, It was. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And we have been working 30 
years, and we have not reached it yet. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No. Congress has understood it for 30 
years. The Interstate Commerce Commission has knowingly 
violated it for 30 years, since its establishment, as I have 
stated before. In spite of the debates each time Congress 
amended the law so as to correct that wrong, every time after 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission went right back to 
where it was before, and it adopted the criterion which I read. 
That is the basis on which the commission will grant these 
discriminations. 

The basis upon which Congress granted the discriminations 
was one thing. The basis upon which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission grants them is another. We stated that no dis- 
criminations could be granted in any case except where the 
rate for the longer haul was reasonably compensatory. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumaons], the chairman of the com- 
mittee, interpreted that on the floor of the Senate. He did not 
interpret it according to the commission’s criterion. Congress 
accepted this interpretation, and it was accepted in the debates, 
that “reasonably compensatory” had the ordinary intelligent 
meaning—that it meant that the rate should contribute its 
reasonably fair part to the just and fair return on the prop- 
erty. The Interstate Commerce Commission finds that it is 
not necessary to do that at all, but that if the rate pays the 
actuai cost of handling the freight, plus 1 cent, that is suf- 
ficient. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, adopting that in- 
terpretation of the last revision of Congress, just what kind of 
a showing does the Interstate Commerce Commission require 
of a railroad company when it applies for permission to put in 
force the lesser rate for the long haul? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I asked that very question of Chairman 
Hall when he was on the stand; and he said that if the rail- 
road companies could show them that they would not get the 
freight if they did not put the rate down there, and that they 
would get it if they did put it down there, they considered that 
it was a contribution to their overhead charges. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But really, in practice, the in- 
terpretation given to the statute, as it now stands, is the in- 
terpretation that was given to the statute before the amend- 
ment was made? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is the same that was given it before 
1910. It is the same that was given it before 1920. What I 
am warning these men who are seeking to improve their rivers 
and harbors is that the applications that are now pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission must be granted 
unless this authority is canceled. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
yada yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator evinces by his argument a 
great deal of friendliness—and I am very glad indeed to see it— 
for water transportation in this country, not alone for that on 
the interior rivers but for our coastwise commerce. I, per- 
haps, missed part of the Senator’s remarks, but I should be glad 
to have him elucidate so that we can not misunderstand just 
how the adoption of this provision would assist in placing the 
boats back on our great rivers like the Ohio, the upper Missis- 
sippl, the Missouri, and the lower Mississippi. I am not quite 
sure that I follow the Senator; but even if we adopt this 
provision and annul this long and short haul clause, how is 
that going to prevent the railroads from discriminating in 
favor of river points as against interior points, provided they 
are not on the same line? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will explain that. 

In the first place, there are two provisions in the inter- 
state commerce act. One of them is that the commission shall 
fix maximums or minimums or maximums and minimums for 
railroads. That is one thing; but this provision that exists 
here now is an exception to the whole act. That is what 
they use. 

Here is your river, and here is a railroad on each side of 
it. The railroad from the head of the river to the mouth of 
the river, from the head of navigation to New Orleans, has 
a rate, and that rate is so low that a boat can not run 
from the head of the river to its mouth and make any money 
on the freight rate that the railroad charges on that stuff. 
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Mr. RANSDELL. That is true to a great extent I am will- 
ing to admit. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Now, how can the railroad do that and! 
make a living? Because, as has been testified to À 

Mr. RANSDELL. Pardon me; the point I want to get is 
how the adoption of this provision of the Senator’s would | 
porat the railroad from continuing to do that if it desired 
to do i 

Mr. PITTMAN, For the simple reason that they could, 
not afford to make the railroad rate from St. Louis to New 
Orleans 1 cent per 100 pounds if they could not get any 
more than 1 cent per hundred from St. Louis to any point 
in between, and they could not obtain a higher rate to the 
intermediate point if my amendment is adopted. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But they could charge more out to Kan- 
sas City, for instance, or to Little Rock, though they are not 
on the same line. They would be exactly in the same direc- 
tion, however. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is all true enough. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Or they could charge more to Nashville, 
on the east side, or to points like Meridian, Miss., or Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; but they could not do it at the places 
en route there. 

Take a railroad, for instance, that goes from Kansas City 
through Shreveport, La., to New Orleans. They can have a 
rate, if they want it, to New Orleans, of 50 cents. They can 
have a rate of $6 a hundred to Shreveport if they want it, 
and they can have a rate of $6 a hundred to every other point 
between Kansas City and New Orleans that is not on a river, 
and they do that; but that is contrary to the policy of section 4, 
and it is contrary to the policy of this country. The only rea- 
son why they can do it is that there is a provision in the law 
which states that in special cases they may allow a greater 
charge for the short haul than for the long haul, the shorter 
being included in the longer, and that is where it is, if the 
long-haul rate is reasonably compensatory, under the miscon- 
struction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The pur- 
pose of my amendment is to prevent this. 

As a matter of fact, the rate from Kansas City to New 
Orleans is not compensatory. It does not pay the railroad its 
proportion of a fair return on the property. The railroads 
know it; the Interstate Commerce Commission knows it; but 
it puts boats out of business, because boats are not as attrac- 
tive where the rates are the same; and how do railroads make 
it up? They make it up by charging more along their line for 
the short haul than they do for the noncompensatory rate at 
the terminals. 

You can not force on a railroad company a rate that is 
confiscatory. Consequently they can not force down the rates 
at the intermediate points. They are entitled to a rate that 
pays a fair return; but they do, under this exception, allow 
them a rate that is confiscatory, just so that they can run the 
boats out of business. 

Suppose the railroads did not have the authority in competi- 
tion with water—and that is all this applies to, competition 
with water—to charge less for the long haul than the short 
haul. What would be the result? The result would be that 
along their whole system from New York to New Orleans, 
from Chicago to New Orleans, from Kansas City to New 
Orleans, they would have to have the same rate to New Orleans 
that they had to every point this side of New Orleans. They 
could not have any less. As the rates to the water-competition 
point, if required over the whole system, would not pay, all 
rates would be raised. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator means they could have the 
same, but no less? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No less than that. What is the result? 
They would not make it 50 cents down to New Orleans for the 
through rate, because if they should say to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that it was a compensatory rate, then 
they would admit such rate to be a fair rate for intermediate 
points. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Then, if the Senator is correct in his 
assumption, the boats would go back on the rivers, would they 
not? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. Why have they gone off? I would 
like to have some mun like the Senator, who is constantly 
standing here and asking us to appropriate money to improve 
navigation on the Mississippi River, to tell us why the boats 
went off the rivers. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have always had the idea that they 
were driven off by the railroads, which charged very high 
rates to interior points and very low rates to river points. I 
do not think there is any question about that, I am very 
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sympathetic, I will say to the Senator, with the unfortunate 
situation that exists to-day in the intermountain section. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I am not talking about the intermountain 
section. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I know the Senator is not, but his friends 
are, and he lives out there, and I think I know human nature 
pretty well. I am very sympathetic with what you gentlemen 
have in mind, and if you can get the proposition in such shape 
that you will assist in utilizing the great highways which the 
Creator gave us in these wonderful rivers, and which I believe 
are actually needed to help carry the commerce of the country, 
I think you will get my cordial cooperation in this matter. But 
I do not believe you have it quite arranged yet. I think a 
great many people will be found in the United States who are 
exceedingly anxious to see the boats go back on the rivers. 
Not only that, but we would like to see fair treatment for 
those great sections of our country that help to pay taxes to 
improve the rivers and get no benefit from it. I wish to 
reiterate what the Senator from Utah said, that we have had 
so much trouble about this matter that I think Senators should 
be very, very careful now and be sure they are right when 
they pass a measure like this, so that it can never be mis- 
understood. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is what the railroad managers say; 
be careful, and do not do anything. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not think that slur of the Senator is 
quite deserved, for no one can ever charge me with being a 
railroad man. The Senator, perhaps, did not intend that. 
A man who for 25 years has stood here in Congress and advo- 
cated waterway improyements, as I have, and stood for com- 
pleting our waterways should certainly never be connected 
with the railroads in a slurring manner like that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have the very highest re- 
spect for the integrity of my friend from Louisiana, and I do 
not intend to charge him with being under the influence of the 
railroads; but the railroads have a motive in fighting this 
proposition. The Senator has no motive in fighting it, but he 
has not the same energy in fighting for transportation on the 
Mississippi River that he should have. As a matter of fact, 
he has fought for appropriations ever since he has been in 
Congress, and the very guise under which he got most of them 
was a plea to make the Mississippi River navigable. He has 
been perfectly contented as long as we appropriated money 
to make it navigable, whether it ever had a boat on it or not. 
As a matter of fact, it has no boats on it, and the Senator is 
just as happy as if it did have. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is another very unwarranted state- 
ment, and I am surprised at my amiable friend saying a thing 
of that kind. Certainly you can not use a river until it is 
navigable. 

Mr. PITTMAN. How long would it take to make that river 
navigable? 

Mr. RANSDELL. In 1874 we started out to improve the 
Ohio to a depth of 6 feet. I entered Congress in 1899 and was 
an earnest advocate of improving the Ohio so that it would 
have not 3 or 4 months of navigation but 12 months of navi- 
gation. In 1910 we adopted a project for a 9-foot channel from 
Pittsburgh to Cairo. In the act of 1910 we said that we were 
going to make that river absolutely navigable for 12 months 
and that it would be completed in 10 years. That was 14 
years ago, and yet Congress has gone on in the most unbusi- 
nesslike manner, and we are still five or six years from the 
completion of the Ohio River project. No chain is stronger 
than its weakest link. How can the Ohio, the biggest feeder 
of the Mississippi, be used until it is made navigable for 12 
months? There are railroads running along each bank of the 
river. Those railroads can serve the public every day in the 
year. The river can not serve them 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let me finish this, The Senator asked 
me a question. The river can not serve them except when the 
boats can run, and the boats can run only in high water. The 
Senator speaks about the Mississippi being made navigable. 
There are a great many shallow bars on that river. I have 
here the report of Colonel Ashburn, in charge of the barge line, 
which will show the Senator that twe years ago it was im- 
possible to operate boats on that river. Why should it not 
be made navigable? Beyond question it ought to be. 

I yield. now, if the Senator wants to ask me another ques- 
tion; or I yield the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I like to hear the Senator talk. When I 
was a boy living on the Mississippi River, a long time ago 

Mr, RANSDELL. That was a long time ago; I remember it. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Since that time probably a hundred and 
fifty million dollars has been spent on the Mississippi River to 
make it navigable, and at that time probably not five or six 
million dollars had been spent to make it navigable. I re- 
member when from a hundred and fifty to two hundred boats 
were docking every day at Vicksburg. 

Mr. RANSDELL. How many railroads ran into Vicksburg 
then? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator has come directly to the point. 
There were but few railroads down there them, but what I am 
getting at is this, the river was navigable there, and any 
number of boats ran on it before any money was spent to 
improve it, but now, after a hundred and seventy-four million 
dollars has been spent on the river, there are no boats, and in 
this bill you are asking for more money for the river, but you 
are suggesting no means of getting boats on the river. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator is mistaken. We have a 
barge line there. We are trying to persuade the people to 
operate that barge line. We are trying to show them that it 
can be done. On the Ohio River, which we are improving, 
great corporations like Jones & Laughlin, of Pittsburgh, and the 
United States Steel Corporation have, in the last two years, 
built wonderful fleets. They carry very large commerce down 
the Ohio during the four or five months of water navigation. 

There is a tendency on the part of the people to return to 
the use of the river, but the Senator knows that when the rail- 
roads ran on both sides of the river and gave such cheap rates 
to river points the boats could not possibly compete, and the 
railroads drove the boats out of business just as he has said. 
I have said that many a time on this floor, and I say it again. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What does the Senator propose to keep 
them from driving the boats off? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am trying to assist in building up a 
barge line there and have it give such effective service, so 
much cheaper than the railroads are giving, that they can 
make some money, and I am willing, I will say to the Senator, 
to assist him in any legislation that will compel the railroads 
to give fair treatment to the boats. Congress has been trying 
to accomplish that for many years. The Senator himself 
stated here that we had legislated on the subject more than 
once. I recall helping to pass that legislation myself, but we 
do not seem to have gotten anywhere with it. I am willing 
to help pass any reasonable legislation that will prevent unfair 
treatment of river transportation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. How on earth could this amendment hurt 
the river transportation? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have not said that it would. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then, what has the Senator in mind? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am asking questions. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I know; but the Senator said that I had not 
won him yet. I want to state one thing—that the Senator had 
better be more careful about winning some of the rest of us 
than haying us win him. The Senator understands there has 
been request for this continuous outpouring of the people’s 
money to improve this river year after year for 50 years, and 
now he comes here and says, “If you get some reasonable 
scheme to help them I will join you.” The Senator admits the 
railroads have run the boats off, but he does not offer a single 
suggestion to prevent it. 

Then he, the Senator from Louisiana—a State on the Missis- 
sippi River—asks men who do not live on the Mississippi River, 
who do not live on any river, or on any harbor, to come in and 
help get through an appropriation year after year amounting to 
miliions of dollars, while he sits idly by and says, “ Well, there 
are no boats on the river. The railroads can run them off, 
and we are not going to do anything against the railroads.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. In further answer to the Senator, I would 
like to say that one of the reasons why the railroads have suc- 
ceeded in driving the boats out of business is because in the 
early days the boats were the only means of transportation. 
There were no highways, there were no railroads, and if boats 
could serve the people for four or five months out of the year 
it was a great deal better than for the people to haul with 
log wagons over the plains and through the forests. But when 
the railroads came on the scene and gave very good service, 
and afforded transportation so much cheaper than the boats 
were able to furnish it in this very unsatisfactory commerce of 
just a few months, the boats were driven out; and the object 
of improving the rivers, I will say to the Senator, is to give us 
continuous service, not for four or five months but for the 
whole year. 

Mr. PITTMAN. When the Senator and I were boys on the 
Mississippi River did the boats tie up on that river where the 
Senator was at any time of the year? 
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Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; they tied’ up a good while there. 
The Senator has seen them when he used to live at Bunchs 


Bend, in northeast Louisiana, on the banks of the Missis- 


sippi. I have seen five of them. In 1882 F went to live in 
Past Carroll Parish, and I have lived there ever since: I have 


seen at one time the smoke of five boats tied’ up on sand bars: 


in the river. There were plenty of them in those days. 

Mr. PITTMAN, That was not many out of 500. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I mean at one time. They were tied up 
on sand bars. They could not proceed because of the shallow 
bars. But there was not a railroad: on either side of the river 
then. The people would frequently have to wait for a month 
or six weeks or two months. for their freight; but they would 
get it eventually. Now, of course; with a good railroad on 
either side of the river, they are not going to do business with 
boats unless the boats can- travel the entire year. The boats 
have now been driven off, and the feeders of the Mississippi 
are unnavigable, except for brief periods. I will say to the 
Senator that the great river on which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Reep] lives—the Missouri—is a nayi- 
gable stream but a short portion of the year, the upper Missis- 
sippi is a navigable stream for only a few months, and the 
Ohio is not a nayigable stream except for a limited period. We 
are trying to complete that system. There is a bill in Con- 
gress now providing for the absolute completion of the Mis- 
souri to Kansas City, the upper Mississippi to St. Paul, and 
the Ohio to Pittsburgh within a period of five years. When 
those rivers are all completed you will see a great many boats 
on them. In the meantime we have been doing what we could. 
I have never failed to vote for any legislation to help protect 
the boats from unfair rail competition. 

Mr. PITTMAN, But the Senator is not going to vote for 
this amendment? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I did not say I would not. The Senator 
is assuming that Lam not for his amendment. I have not said: 
so at all: I will say to the Senator that E have been leaning 
very strongly toward: his amendment. He is assuming’ some- 
thing without any authority. 

Mr. PITTMAN, ‘The Senator said I had not convinced him 


yet. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I beg the Senator's- pardon. I said I 
would like-to have him give me some information. If he could: 
get provisions inserted in his: amendment which would assure 
me that the effect of the measure would be to put the boats 
back on the river; I would be with him strong. Now, with lis 
eloquence, let him convince me of that, or, if his measure does 
not accomplish it, let us pull together and change it so that it 
will do that; then I will be with him. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator will ask any railroad man, 
or ask anyone a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, he will learn that if we do not allow them to charge a 
confiseatory rate at points where there is water competition, 
they will have to charge more. On the Senator's argument, if 
the railroads: had to charge: more at competitive points with 
the boats, the boats could charge more, and on his very argu- 
ment that the boats could charge more, the boats cam run, If 
the Senator can think of anything better to ask anybody around 
here to propose, I want him to do it, because I tell him that 
there are a great many people in this country who are getting 
tired of voting for 40 years to appropriate millions of the 
people's money to make rivers navigable whem the people on 
the river do not care to use them. 

Mr. REED: of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Ne- 
yada yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I am very sorry to hear the debate 
on what I regard as a highly meritorious proposition take the 
turn it has just assumed. The proposition brought. forward 
by the Senator from Nevada ought to be voted upon on its 
merits, on its general benefit to the entire community. or it 
ought to be rejected because it is not a good measure for the 
entire country. I do not know why any man should be asked 
to, demonstrate that it will put boats on the river before 
he can ask people to support the measure. I do not believe 
the amendment will gain any strength by the implied threat 
that if it is not passed there will be no more money appro- 
priated for the rivers of the country. I hardly think that is 
the way to get votes, if the Senator from Nevada will permit 
me to say so. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I did not say that as a threat. I said it 


as a common-sense proposition, that the country is getting 
quite tired: of having appropriations made to improve naviga- 
tion without getting transportation. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator said it in a certain 
connection, and I am not criticizing him; but I say it is a 
poor way to get votes for a measure which I believe to be 
perfectly meritorious in itself and which I intend to support 
and the principle of which I have supported ever since I have 
been in the Congress, A 

Mr. PITTMAN. So have L 

Mr. REED of Missouri, But the other question, which is 
a question by itself, relating to the virtue or the vice of appro- 
priating money for the rivers, is one that ought to be settled 
by itself. I can not see why the Senator from Louisiana, 
whom I esteem very highly, would have demanded to know 
that the amendment was at once to relieve against unjust rail- 
road rates and also carry with it an improvement of the rivers. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri. yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am here by the grace of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, 

n I am going to yield the floor inside of three 
minutes. 

Mr. REED. of Missouri. Then I shall not further trespass 
on the Senator’s time, but will take the floor for a few mo- 
ments in my own right a little later. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, will the Senator 
from, Nevada. permit a slight interruption. on my part? 

Mr, PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana, I have been following, the line 
of thought indicated by the questions. propounded to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada by the Senator from Louisiana, and I am not 
able to follow the line of thought he has in mind, namely, 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada will 
not have a) tendency to restore river navigation, As I under 
stand the Senator, his view is. that a railroad company which 
has a line eling a river may be disabled from charging 
rates: along river for the short haul greater than for the 
long haul, but that the same railroad may have another line 
penetrating into the interior of the country and it will impose 
on that part of its line the burden of sustaining itself by 
reason of the lower rates which it must give along the river. 
The Illinois. Central is in that situation, It has a line, as we 
all know, running practically. parallel with the Mississippi 
River from Chicago to New Orleans, and it has also a line 
running west as far as Sioux City. Although it might be guilty 
of charging lesser rates along the Missouri River, I take it 
the Senator’s idea is that it could impose very heavy rates 
upon transportation out as far as Sioux City, and thus balance 
up. Of course, there is a limit, however, to what it can 
charge those people, 

But let me put to the Senator the case of competition with 
the river. Take the case of a railroad line running from the 
city of New York to the city of St. Louis. Foreign merchandise 
going to the city of St. Louis may either go by the port of 
New Orleans or may go by the port of New York, either by 
rail or by water. The railroad charges a less rate from New 
York to St. Louis, or no higher rate than the rate from New 
York by water to New Orleans and St. Louis. Of course, the 
railroad is going to get the business. In order to get the busi- 
ness, however, it has to. make a rate to St. Louis practically 
as low as the water rate: but it can, not live on that rate, 
and so it must charge a higher rate to intermediate points be- 
tween New York and St. Louis. If it were prohibited from 
charging a higher rate from New York to intermediate points 
thun it charges clear through to St. Louis, as a matter of 
course it would have to charge, in order to make a living, a 
higher rate upon its through freight to, St. Louis, and accord- 


‘ingly competition on the part of the boats would not be as 


strong, and they would have a chance to live that they other- 
wise would not have. Therefore, why is not the tendency of 
the amendment to which the Senator from Nevada is now ad- 
dressing our attention to promote transportation carried by 


water rather than by land? 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nevada permit me to answer the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say in reply to the Senator that I 
am inclined to think he stated. the case very fairly and cor- 
rectly, and I am sorry if I gave the impression in what E 


said that L am opposed to the idea of the amendment, for I 


have always favored it, 

Mr: WALSH of Montana. As I understood the Senator, he 
favored it, not, however, because it would help restore river 
transportation, but upom some other consideration, 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator misunderstood me. I said I 
thought there had, been. very great unfairness in many sections 
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of the country, and that I was particularly interested in the 
development of the waterways and the use of those waterways. 
I simply asked the Senator from Nevada to explain to me as 
fully as he could how the commerce of the waterways was going 
to be restored; and if this amendment was not going to 
restore it, then I tried to indicate to him that I would aid him 
to frame it in such way that it would restore the commerce of 
the waterways and at the same time accomplish what the inter- 
mountain States so badly need. I understand they are charged 
outrageously high rates by the railroads. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the line of argument which I 
aye advanced to the Senator certainly must have occurred to 

im. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It has occurred to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There was no acuteness upon my 
part, so I was a little surprised when the Senator from Louisi- 
ana asked the Senator from Nevada to explain to him how 
the amendment would tend to restore water transportation. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wanted to get the reason for the faith 
that seemed to be so strongly in the mind of the Senator from 
Nevada who was making such an eloquent speech about how 
the boats had been driven off the rivers by the onslaughts of 
the railroads and driven off the Panama Canal, and how they 
were going to come back. I wanted to understand his reason- 
ing about it, as I had heard it reasoned more than once and 
as the Senator from Montana reasoned just a moment ago in 
explaining it, because his explanation is the same I have heard 

efore. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As the Senator has reasoned it out before 
in that way, why did he ask the Senator from Nevada? As 
a matter of fact, I tried to reason it out to the Senator in the 
same way, but I was not as clear as the Senator from Montana. 

Mr, OVERMAN, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. New Orleans is a water point and so is 
Norfolk, Va. I will give the Senator a concrete case to show 
how water transportation works. A barrel of molasses was 
shipped from New Orleans to my town, Salisbury, N. C., and 
another barrel shipped to Lynchburg, Va., which is near Nor- 
folk. They had been charging more to my town than they had 
charged Lynchburg, which was 150 miles further. Would the 
amendment cover such a case as that? In other words, the 
molasses could be shipped to Lynchburg, Va., and shipped back 
along the same line to my town, and money saved on the freight 
charges. 
Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know on what ground they charge 
more for the short haul than they do for the long haul. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the point. They claim it is on the 
line near Norfolk. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Do they claim it is water competition? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then I will say that if the Senator is 
charged more for the short haul than the long haul which he 
has just described, and permission to make that charge is 
granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission on the ground 
that Lynchburg is included within the water points, that dis- 
crimination would be removed by the amendment. 

Mr: SMITH. 1 think perhaps the Senator from North Caro- 
lina may be mistaken, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know whether that is the case 
now, but that was the case that existed 10 years ago, I think, 
when I introduced the amendment now contained in section 4, 
which I thought would correct the situation. It has not cor- 
rected it by reason of the fact of the discretion given to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the Senator refers to what was com- 
monly known as a base point. They selected certain interior 
points like Atlanta, Ga., for instance, which they used as a 
base for rate making in certain zones. I think perhaps Lynch- 
burg may have been in that category. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Lynchburg is in another classification dis- 
trict, although it is in a neighboring State. 

Mr. SMITH. It came within the definition of base point, 
like Atlanta, Ga., rather than under the water competition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the water competition argu- 
ment, but I did not know how it would affect the interior points. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask permission to place in the Recorp 
in parallel columns section 4 of the transportation act as it 
now exists and the amendment which I have introduced, so 
Senators may be enabled to readily see the change that is 
proposed in the existing law. I have tried to describe the 
change. As a matter of fact the change simply means that they 
can not grant this exception and departure from section 4 
to meet water competition. It does not affect it as far as 
making exceptions between railroads is concerned, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Without objection, the request 


of the Senator from Nevada is granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


ACT OF FEBRUARY 28, 1920 


Sec, 406. Section 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 4. (1) That it shall be 
unlawful for any common carrier 
subject to the provisions of this 
act to charge or receive any greater 
compensation in the aggregate for 
the transportation of passengers, 
or of like kind of property, for a 
shorter than for a longer distance 
over the same line or route in the 
same direction, the shorter being 
included within the longer dis- 
tance, or to charge any greater 
compensation as a through rate 
than the aggregate of the inter- 
mediate rates subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, but this shall 
not be construed as autherizing 
any common carrier within the 
terms of this act to charge or re- 
ceive as great compensation for a 
shorter as for a longer distance: 
Provided, That upon application to 
the commission such common car- 
rier may in special cases, after in- 
vestigation, be authorized by the 
commission to charge less for 
longer than for shorter distances 
for the transportation of pas- 
sengers or property; and the com- 
mission may from time to time 
prescribe the extent to which such 
designated common carrier may be 
relieved from the operation of this 
section; but in exercising the au- 
thority conferred upon it in this 
proyiso the commission shall not 
permit the establishment of any 
charge to or from the more dis- 
tant point that is not reasonably 
compensatory for the service per- 
formed; and if a circuitous rail 
line or route is, beeause of such 
circuity, granted authority to meet 
the charges of a more direct line 
or route to or from competitive 
points and to maintain higher 
charges to or from intermediate 
points on its line, the authority 
shall not include intermediate 
points as to which the haul of the 
petitioning line or route is not 
longer than that of the direct line 
or route between the competitive 
points; and no such authorization 
shall be granted on account of 
merely potential water competi- 
tion not actually in existence: And 
provided further, That rates, fares, 
or charges existing at the time of 
the passage of this amendatory 
act by virtue of orders of the com- 
mission or as to which applica- 
tion has theretofore been filed 
with the commission and not yet 
acted upon shall not be required 
to be changed by reason of the 
provisions of this section until the 
further order of or a determina- 
tion by the commission. 

(2) Wherever a carrier by rail- 
road shall in competition with a 
water route or routes reduce the 
rates on the carriage of any species 
of freight to or from competitive 
points it shall not be permitted to 
increase such rates unless after 


MR. PITTMAN’S AMENDMENT TO 
HOUSE BILL 7877 


Amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Prrrsran to the bill 
(H. R. 7877) making appropria- 
tions for the military and nonmili- 
tary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925. and for other pur- 
poses, viz: 

On page 96, after line 6, insert 
a new paragraph to read as fol- 
lows : 

“That paragraph (1) of section 
4 ot the interstate commerce act, 
as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

1) That it shall be unlawful 
for any common carrier subject to 
the provisions of this act to charge 
or receive any greater compensa- 
tion in the aggregate for the trans- 
portation of passengers, or of like 
kind of property, for a shorter 
than for a longer distance over the 
same line or route in the same di- 
rection, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance, or to 
charge any greater compensation 
as a through rate than the aggre- 
gate of the intermediate rates sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, 
but this shall not be construed as 
authorizing any common carrier 
within the terms of this act to 
charge or receive as great com- 
pensation for a shorter as for a 
longer distance: Provided, That 
upon application to the commis- 
sion a common carrier by rail may, 
after public hearing, be authorized 
by the commission to charge less 
for longer than for shorter dis- 
tances for the transportation of 
passengers or property only in a 
case where the route via the ap- 
plicant rail carrier or rail carriers 
is longer than via the route of 
some other rail carrier or rail car- 
riers between the same points; 
but in exercising the authority 
conferred upon it in this proviso 
the commission shall not permit 
the establishment of any charge to 
or from the more distant point 
that is not reasonably compensa- 
tory for the service performed; 
and if a circuitous rail line or 
route is granted authority to meet 
the charges of a more direct rail 
line or rail route to or from com- 
petitive points and to maintain 
higher charges to or from inter- 
mediate points on its line, the au- 
thority shall not include inter- 
mediate points as to which the 
haul of the petitioning line or 
route is not longer than that of 
the direct line or route between 
competitive points: Provided fur- 
ther, That the commission may, 
with or without hearing, upon its 
own motion or upon application of 
carrier or shippers, in cases of 
emergency such as drought or dis- 
aster, authorize during the con- 
tinuance of said emergency any 
common carrier or carriers to 
charge or receive a greater com- 
pensation for a shorter than for a 
longer distance. 
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ACT OF FEBRUARY 23—con. 
hearing by the commission it shall 
be found that such proposed in- 
crease rests upon changed condi- 
tions other than the elimination of 
water competition.” 


MR, PITTMAN’S AMENDMENT—cob, 

“t Where any common carrier has 
or common carriers have in effect 
any rate, fare, or charge which is 
less for the longer than for the 
shorter distance between two points 


(the shorter being included within 
the longer distance), and which 
has been authorized by the com- 
mission or as to which application 
was filed with the commission on 
or before February 17, 1911, and 
not yet acted upon by it, such 
rate, fare, or charge shill not be- 
come unlawful (except by order of 
the commission) until after 12 
months following the passage of 
this amendatory act; nor ‘shall 
such ‘rate, fare, or charge in effect 
via circoltous rail carrier or rail 
carriers become unlawful if it 
shall have been authorized ‘by order 
of ‘the commission, after public 
hearing, based on no less a show- 
ing than that upon which the com- 
mission is herein authorized to 
grant relief, 

provided, That nothing in this 
section contained shall prevent the 
commission from authorizing or 
approving departures from the pro- 
visions of this section in so far as 
applicable to import or export 
rutes, including rates applicable 
to traffic coming from or destined 
to a possession or dependency of 
the United States, or to a block 
system of express rates ‘established 
by order or with the approval of 
the commission or permitted by 
it to be filed.’ 

“Paragraph 2 of section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, is hereby repealed.” 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS—-BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr, BURSUM asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill 
(S. 3304) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil and Mexican Wars and 
to certain widows, former widows, minor children, and helpless 
children of said soldiers and sailors, and to widows of the 
War of 1812, and to certain Indian war veterans and widows, 
and to certain Spanish War soldiers, and certain maimed sol- 
diers, and for other purposes, which was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

EXTENSION AND WIDENING OF STREETS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 114) to vacate certain streets and alleys 
within the area known as the Walter Reed General Hospital, 
District of Columbia; and to authorize the extension and widen- 
ing of Fourteenth Street from Montague Street to its southern 
terminus south of Dahlia Street, Nicholson Street from Thir- 
teenth Street to Sixteenth Street, Colorado Avenue from Mon- 
tague Street to Thirteenth Street, Concord Avenue from Six- 
teenth Street to its western terminus west of Eighth Street 
west, Thirteenth Street from Nicholson Street to Piney Branch 
Road, and Piney Branch Road from Thirteenth Street to But- 
ternut Street, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BALL. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives, request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Barr, Mr. Jones of 
Washington, and Mr. Kına were appointed conferees on the 
part of the Senate, 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS | 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7877) making appropriation for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to amend the bill by 


adding to the amendment of yesterday, at the commencement, 


the word“ Hereafter.” It was inudvertently left out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be made. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the friends of this measure 
found tfemselves in this position: The Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives 
has a great number of railroad bills before it, but with the ex- 
ception of one bill of very little importance no ‘hearings 
have been held on those bills by that committee. So I and 
others who were supporting this measure felt that to take up 
the time of the Senate without some chance of getting the 
measure before the House would be fruitless. That is the 
reason why an amendment will be offered to the Army appro- 
priation bill affecting the long and short haul provision of 
the interstate commerce act. 


Mr. President, no question enters into the life of this Nation 
more deeply than that of transportation. It is of vital im- 
portance to every State in the Union, to every community, and 
to every industry; no State, city, nor community, nor industry 
can develop beyond its transportation, and our country will be 
just as big and just as great as its transportation facilities, 
Beyond them it can not develop. 

Tf our country is to reach its full greatness as a Nation, 
then transportation rates must be reasonable, just, and fair. 
and without discrimination to any State in the Union, to any 
community, or to any industry. Nor can this country develop 
to the full extent of which it is capable without the develop- 
ment of water transportation on our inland waterways and 
without the development also of coastwise shipping. As I see 
it, a great crisis confronts this Nation in the matter of trans- 
portation, ‘and unless we permit the development of our inland 
waterways by eliminating discrimination against water trans- 
portation by our own Government, through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, then the mighty growth and development that 
has taken place in America in the last few years will be forved 
to come to a standstill for the lack of adequate transportation. 

Mr. President, our railroads will always remain the greatest 
factors in our transportation. The man who would deliberately 
impair the great railroad system of America is an undesirable 
citizen and should be branded as an anarchist. On the other 
hand, the railroads that grind so fine that they take the last 
drop of blood that any ‘product will bear to carry it to market 
and that for their own selfish interest destroy the usefulness 
of our inland waterways, which nature ‘has created to lighten 
the burdens of humanity, by forcing upon some of the States 
of the Union a discrimination in freight rates for the purpose 
of destroying water competition so that the railroads may ‘have 
a monopoly of transportation in this country are a hundred 
times more dangerous to this Government than the unarchtst 
or the Bolshevik, for the Bolshevik is never dangerous to any 
country so long as those who control the great wealth of the 
country are forced to give the people a square deal. 

Mr. President, the interstate commerce act to regulate trans- 
portation was passed February 4, 1887. That act created the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the purpose of regulating 
the railroads and provided that unjust and unreasonable pref- 
erences between persons, localities, or communities, subjecting 
any one of them to unjust or unreasonable discriminations, were 
unlawful. The Interstate Commerce Commission has stopped 
discrimination as between individuals in the same locality by 
refusing the railroads the right to rebate to favored shippers, 
but it has not stopped discrimination so far as localities are 
concerned. In fact, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been the ‘instrumentality through which the Government has 
permitted discrimination in freight rates between the States by 
allowing the railroads to charge more for the shorter haul than 
for the longer haul where the railroads come in competition with 
water transportation, until the Government has succeeded in 
practically destroying water transportion upon our rivers and 
at the same time has impaired the growth and development of 
our coastwise transportation. 

Senate bill 2327, on which extensive hearings have been held 
by the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate covering 
a period of something more than three weeks, proposes to amend 
the fourth section of the interstate commerce act by making 
it absolute, so far as permitting violations by the railroads to 
meet water competition is concerned. It interferes in no way 
with violations of the fourth ‘section upon circuitous railroads, 
nor does it interfere with violations of the fourth section on 
imports or exports, nor on express rates, and ft gives the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a year within which to eliminate 
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all violations of the interstate commerce act that have been per- 
mitted for the purpose of destroying water competition. 

The fourth section of the act to regulate commerce reads as 
follows: 


That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this act to charge or receive a greater compensation in 
the aggregate for the transportation of passengers, or a like kind of 
property, under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, for 
a shorter than for a longer distance over the same line in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the longer distance, but 
this shall not be construed as authorizing any common carrier within 
the terms of this act to charge and receive as great compensation for 
a sborter as for a longer distance: Provided, however, That upon appli- 
cation to the commission appointed under the provisions of this act 
such common carrier may In special cases, after investigation by the 
commission, be authorized to charge less for the longer than for shorter 
distances for the transportation of passengers or property; and the 
commission may from time to time preseribe the extent to which such 
designated common carrier may be relleved from the operation of this 
section of this act. 


Very early in the history of this act the commission and 
the courts ruled that the dominating words of the act were 
“under substantially similar circumstances and conditions” 
and that it was for the carriers, in the first instance, to de- 
termine whether the circumstances and conditions were similar 
or dissimilar. If the conditions and circumstances were dis- 
similar, the rule did not apply. After a few unsuccessful at- 
tempts to stop discrimination by violations of the fourth sec- 
tion it became a dead letter and little or no attention was paid 
to it. 

On June 18, 1910, the fourtg section was amended by strik- 
ing out of the words “under similar circumstances and condi- 
tions,” leaving In the words “in special cases after investiga- 
tion.” This virtually made the section absolute so far as the 
railroads were concerned. It gave to the commission permis- 
sion “in special cases after investigation” to grant the rail- 
roads the right to charge less for the longer than for the 
shorter haul. 

The debates in Congress lead to the conclusion that Congress 
intended that special cases” should mean exactly what the 
words imply, that the commission should not have authority 
to grant relief unless the carrier by proper showing made out a 
“special case.” 

The commission in construing the amended section ruled 
that the only change that had taken place was to transfer the 
determination of the right to charge less for the long than for 
the short haul from the railroads to the commission. 

On February 28, 1920, section 4 was further amended by 
adding the words: 

But, in exercising the authority conferred upon it in this proviso 
the commission shall not permit the establishment of any charge 
to or from the more distant point that is not reasonably compen- 
satory for the service performed; and if a circuitous rail lime or 
route is, because of such circuity, granted authority to meet the 
charges of a more direct line or route to or from Intermediate points 
on its line, the authority shall not include intermediate points as 
to which the haul of the petitioning line or route is no longer than 
that of the direct line or route between the competitive points; and 
no such authorization shall be granted on account of merely potential 
water competition not actually in existence. 


Mr. President, when the fourth section was amended by the 
act of 1920, providing that no violation should be permitted 
unless the rate was reasonably compensatory and that no au- 
thorization should be granted merely because of potential water 
competition not actually In existence, it was thought by those 
who had heen fighting against the violation of the fourth sec- 
tion that they had won a great victory. 

It was believed and argued by friends of the measure that 
a compensatory rate must mean a rate that would enable the 
railroads to pay operating expenses and give a fair return on 
the capital invested; but from the violations in existence to-day 
it is quite evident that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has given but very little weight to the words “ reasonably com- 
pensatory,” and, in view of the fact that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has permitted violations of the fourth sec- 
tion where only potential water competition exists, it is be- 
lieved by all those who have ‘suffered through discrimination 
of the fourth section of the interstate ecommerce act that, un- 
less an amendment to that provision of the act shall be made 
denying the Interstate Commerce Commission the authority 
to authorize violations of the interstate commerce act as 
against water transportation, there is very little hope for any 
future development of the interior States of the West or for 


the development of water transportation upon our inland rivers 
or our coastwise shipping through the Panama Canal. 

Mr. President, when this Government undertook to regulate 
our railroads it assumed a mighty responsibility, for freight 
rates are a tax that the people must pay for the use of the rail- 
roads, and when that tax is controlled and regulated by the 
Government it should be a fair tax, a just tax, and without 
discrimination. When this Government permits railroad cor- 
porations to discriminate in the interest of some great city, of 
some great industry, as against smaller communities or smaller 
industries, then the Government no longer represents fairly 
and justly the interest of all its people in its regulation of the 
railroads. 

Mr. President, discrimination in freight rates by railroads 
when the rates were fixed by those who owned and operated 
the roads was bad enough; but when this Government passes 
an act to regulate commerce, and fixes the freight rates so 
that the railroads may earn a fair return on their investment, 
and then permits the railroads to discriminate against States 
or communities or individuals so that communities and indi- 
viduals are forced to pay an increased freight rate to make up 
the loss for those who receive a lower freight rate for the 
longer haul than for the shorter haul, then this Government 
adopts a policy that is un-American and dangerous to the best 
interests of this Republic, 


Mr. President, ever since railroads became a factor in the 
transportation problems of this country there has been a bitter 
struggle between water transportation and rail transportation; 
but the struggle has not been an even one or a fair one, for, 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission on the side of the 
railroads, transportation upon our rivers has not had a fight- 
ing chance to exist. It can be said that this Government, 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission, has practically 
destroyed water transportation upon our inland waterways, 
for everywhere and at every place where there is water trans- 
portation in any part of this country, with the exception of the 
Great Lakes in the territory east of Chicago, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has permitted the railroads to charge 
less for the longer haul than for the shorter haul, and up until 
the act of 1920 the Interstate Commerce Commission permitted 
violations of the fourth section where there was the faintest 
suspicion of potential water competition fn this country, which 
has made it impossible to Interest capital in building river boats 
to establish transportation upon rivers, and at the same time 
5 15 impaired the growth and development of our coastwise 
shipping. 


Mr. President, Congress has forbidden the railroads to oper- 
ate ships through the Panama Canal; yet we permit the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to yiolate the fourth section of the 
interstate commerce act by making freight rates so low to the 
coast that it is not possible to develop to any great extent 
coastwise shipping through the Panama Canal, for capital is 
not going to take a chance of building vessels for our coastwise 
business when the Interstate Commerce Commission permits 
the railroads to destroy its investment. 

Where this Government, through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, failed to destroy water competition the railroads 
through different methods have succeeded in completing the 
destruction. This interesting story was told to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee in its hearings on Senate bill 2827 by 
Judge Simms, of Tennessee, who for many years represented 
that State in Congress. He told the story of how the merchants 
along the Tennessee Riyer formed a corporation and put a 
river boat upon the river for the transportation of freight. All 
went along very nicely until an agent of some one appeared 
upon the scene and bought up all the freight this river boat 
carried and transferred it to the railroads. Of course the river 
boat was put out of commission with a great loss to those who 
formed the corporation, 

This is only one story of hundreds that might be told of the 
destruction of water transportation on our rivers by the rail- 
roads. Let us not think the railroads were alarmed over the 
little feight that this river boat was carrying on the Tennessee 
River. What the railroads have been fighting for and what 
they have succeeded in getting with the assistance of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the destruction of water trans- 
portation is a monopoly of transportation in this country. No 
river boat or any other water transportation has been per- 
mitted to exist that the railroads could destroy, and Congress 
created an instrumentality—not intentionally, of course—that 
has most effectively destroyed water transportation and, in my 
judgment, has created in this country a condition that is dan- 
gerous to the best interests of its people. 
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The railroads themselves openly admitted that the purpose of 
the violations of the fourth section is to destroy water com- 
petition, The western railroads fought very bitterly the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. Jim Hill used to boast that before 
the transcontinental railroads got through their fight against 
the Panama Canal there would be pond lilies growing in its 
channel. Mr, Blakely, general freight agent of the Northern 
Pacific, at a meeting of the general freight agents of all the 
transcontinental railroads in Salt Lake City last June, together 
with members of the Intermediate Rate Association, made the 
statement that the building of the Panama Canal was a mistake 
as far as the West was concerned and that the canal should be 
filled up. Most of the general freight agents of the trans- 
continental railroads agreed with Mr. Blakely. I was present 
at that meeting and branded Mr. Blakely’s statement as un- 
American. 

Mr. President, I find that we have appropriated altogether 
for rivers and harbors in this country the sum of 81. 200,000,000. 
In the last 22 years we have expended upon our rivers and har- 
bors $750,000,000, and last year I voted for an appropriation of 
$56,000,000 for rivers and harbors. I understand that there are 
two appropriation bills before Congress at the present time deal- 
ing with this subject. I am not quite sure as to the amounts 
of the appropriations contained in the two bills, but the one 
before the Senate at the present time makes an appropriation 
of $37,000,000 for rivers and harbors, Altogether we will have 
presented here in the Senate something more than $100,000,000 
of appropriations for rivers and harbors, I understand. 

Mr, President, I want to continue to yote for appropriations 
for rivers and harbors, for I do not believe this country can 
reach its fullest greatness as a Nation without the development 
of water transportation upon our rivers and our coastwise 
shipping; but it seems to me it is a waste of money to continue 


appropriating hundreds of millions of dollars for the improve- | 


ment of our rivers with a governmental policy that makes it 
impossible to develop water transportation upon our inland 
waterways, for capital will never invest in river boats as long 
as there is the slightest danger that their investment may be 
destroyed by permitting a railroad to charge less for the longer 
haul than for the shorter haul. Such a Government policy, in 
my judgment, is outrageous, and it demonstrates very clearly 
that as far as transportation is concerned in this country, the 
railroads have this Government by the throat, and dictate its 


policy on transportation. I want to say, Mr. President, that as | 


far as I am concerned, if it is going to be the policy of this 
Government to permit violations of the fourth section to de- 
stroy water transportation upon our rivers and water trans- 
portation throngh the Panama Canal, then I have cast my last 
yote for appropriations for rivers and harbors. 

Mr. President, I have long been convinced that our troubles 
in this country are not that there is too much government in 
business but that there is too much big business in government. 


ment is to destroy water transportation through permitting 
discrimination in freight rates in favor of our railroads, 

Mr. President, this Government appropriated and spent 
8378,531,302 for the building of the Panama Canal. When the 
Panama Canal was built, the people of my State and those 
of other interior States of the West believed that with the 
building of the Panama Canal they would be able to reach 
the markets of the world without discrimination; but to-day 
the Panama Canal hangs as a nightmare over the people of 
the interior States of the West, because they know and under- 
stand that, unless Congress passes legislation that will make 
the fourth section absolute as far as water transportation is 
concerned, the Interstate Commerce Commission will permit 
violations of the fourth section as against water transporta- 
tion through the Panama Canal that will make impossible the 
development of the mighty resources of the West. The policy of 
this Government in permitting these discriminations, together 
with a policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
permits western railroads to charge, in many cases, 100 
per cent higher freight rates for the movement of low-priced 
farm products to tidewater westbound, as compared with 
freight rates to the Eastern markets on a mileage basis, hag 
denied to the people of my State and other interior Stateg 
of the West an opportunity to use the Pacific Ocean, which, 
no doubt, God Almighty created for the use of all the people, 
and they are denied, to a large extent, the use of the Panama 
Canal, which they were taxed to help build, as well as the 
people of every other State in the Union. 

Mr. President, the State of Idaho is nearer tidewater and 
nearer the markets of the world, taking them as a whole—the 
Orient, South America, and Euro; than the State of Ohio is 
to tidewater at New York anch the markets of the world; 
yet, through excessive freight rates west bound to tidewater 
many of the low-priced farm products ef Idaho are forced 
over the long haul to the eastern markets and the markets of 
Europe. 

Mr. President, all the people of the West ask for is a square 
deal, the same rights and the same privileges that the people of 
the Eastern States enjoy, so that we may develop our own re- 
sources, but with a discrimination in freight rates forced upon 
us by our own Government the West has not a fighting chance 
to develop its mighty resources. Mr. President, under our gov- 
ernmental policy of discriminating in freight rates against the 
interior States of the West and the South, we are building up 
great centers of population in this country at the expense of 
the interior, a most dangerous policy for any government to 


| pursue, for the best interest of every government lies, as far 


The citizens of my State who have seen great freight trains that 


are almost a mile long pass their doors are unable to under- 
stand why they should pay a freight rate as high or higher 
than the people who live on the Pacific coast, where the haul in 
some cases is a thousand miles longer. You can not convince 
the people in my State who have suffered from these discrimina- 
tions that the railroads of this country are not dominating the 
Government as far as transportation is concerned. 

Diseriminations in freight rates against communities in 
this country are un-American; and with such a policy forced 
upon the country by our Government it is not strange that 
we have a few anarchists in America, and the only wonder is, 
Mr. President, that there are not more anarchists in America 
than we have at the present time. It is these discriminations in 
freight rates that are forcing a great many people to change 
their minds in favor of Government ownership of railroads ; and 
as far as I am Concerned, Mr. President, if it is going to be 
the policy of this Government to permit the railroads to dis- 
criminate against the people of my State, then I am going to 
fight for Government ownership of railroads, with the hope 
that some da: Idaho will have an opportunity to develop its 
mighty resources, which are not excelled in any State in the 
Union. 

Mr. President, the present policy of our Goyernment in 
permitting discriminations in freight rates is building up 
great centers of population at the expense of the interior, 
for capital will never invest in any State or in any community 
that is cursed with a discrimination in freight rates or where 
there is the slightest danger of a discrimination in freight rates. 
One thing that Congress should do for all time is to pass legis- 
lation that will stop this discrimination or publicly admit to 
the people of the United States that the policy of this Goyern- 


as possible, in a proper distribution of its people, for a con-, 
gested condition of population in any country always adds to 
the burdens of government, 

In my State and in the interior States of the West, where 
much of the raw material of this country is produced, capital 
can not be interested in building manufacturing institutions 
nor is our jobbing interest safe under a policy that permits rail- 
roads to charge more for the shorter haul than for the longer 
haul, and, of course, Mr. President, that is true of every part 
of the country where there is a discrimination in freight rates. 
And as much as I regret to say it, nevertheless it is true, the 
population of some of the interior States of the West is going 
backward, and yet, to use a western phrase, we have not yet 
scratched the mighty resources of the West. 

Mr. President, nations, like individuals, have their birth, 
their youth, their manhood, aud their old age. This country is 
passing from its youth to early manhood; there is much yet to 
do before we reach our full greatness as a nation, but under 
a governmental policy that permits the railroads to impair and 
destroy water transportation upon our rivers and along our 
coasts this country can never reach its full measure of great- 
ness. Under the present policy of this Government we can not 
expect or hope that capital will invest in river boats or in 
coastwise vessels when every few days the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is granting the railroads violations of the 
fourth section to destroy water competition, 

Already, through a governmental policy that discriminates 
against the interior States of the West and the South, we have 
built up great centers of population in this country, and if we 
continue that policy there is some danger that the prophecy of 
Lord Macaulay, the great English historian, who predicted the 
downfall of this Republic, may some day come true. In a letter 
to Mr. R. H. Randall, of Virginia, written by Lord Macaulay in 
1857, a part of which I will read, he says: 


I have long been convinced thaf institutions purely democratic 
must, sooner or later, destroy liberty or civilization or both. You may 
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think that your country enjoys an exemption from these evils. -I 
will frankly own to you that I am of a yery different opinion, Your 
fate I believe to be certain, though it is deferred by a physical cause. 
As long as you have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land 
your laboring population will be more at ease than the laboring popu- 
lation of the Old World, and while that is the case the Jefferson 
politics may continue to exist without causing any fatal calamity. 
But the time will come when New England will be as thickly populated 
as old England. Wages will be as low and will fluctuate with you as 
with us. You will have your Manchesters and Birminghams, and in 
those Manchesters and Birminghams hundreds of thousands of arti- 
sans will assuredly sometimes be out of work. Then your institutions 
will be fairly brought to the test.. 

It Is quite plain that your Government will never be able to re- 
strain a distressed and discontented majority, for with you the majority 
is the Government and has the rich, who are always a minority, always 
at its mercy. The day will come when In the State of New York a 
multitude of people, none of whom has more than half a breakfast 
or expects to have more than half a dinner, will choose a legislature, 
On one side ig a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested 
right, strict observance of public faith. On the other is a demagogue 
ranting about the tyranny of capitalists and usurers, and asking why 
anybody should be permitted to drink champagne and ride in a car- 
riage, while thonsands of honest folks are in want of necessaries. 
Which of the two candidates is likely to be preferred by a workingman 
who hears the children cry for more bread? 

I seriously apprehend that you will, in some such season of adversity 
as I have described, do things which will prevent prosperity from 
returning; that you will act like people who would, in a year of 
searcity, devour all of the seed corn and thus make the next year 
one not of scarcity but of absolute famine. There will be, I fear, 
spoliation. The spoliation will inerease the distress; the distress will 
produce spoliation. There is nothing to stop you. Your Constitution 
is all sail and no anchor. 

As I said before, when a society has entered on the downward 
progress, either civilization or liberty must perish. Either some 
Cesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of government with a strong 
hand, or your Republic will be fearfully plundered and laid waste by 
barbarians in the twentieth century, as the Roman Empire was in 
the fifth, with this difference—that the Huns and Vandals who ray- 
ished the Roman Empire came from. without, while your Huns and 
Vandals have been engaged within your own country by your own 
institutions, 


Mr. President, I do not agree with Lord Macaulay that there 
is any danger of the downfall of this Republic, for I have con- 
fidence in the American people and belieye that our problems 
will all be worked out for the best interests of all the people, 
and if the time ever comes I am sure that our Constitution will 
meet the test; but let us not forget there is always danger to 
any government when those in control do not legislate wisely 
for the best interests of all the people. Abuse long continued, 
with discrimination and special privileges given by governments 
to the selfish interests of a country have strewn the pathway 
of civilization with the sad stories of the downfall of govern- 
ments as far back as history tells the story of the achievements 
of mankind. 

Mr. President, the time has come when this Government 
must give serious thought and consideration to our problems 
of transportation if the growth and development of this country 
are not to be impaired. In the matter of transportation we have 
been following a blind trail without any thought or considera- 
tion of the future. We have permitted the railroads, through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to destroy water trans- 
portation upon our rivers and to impair our coastwise trans- 
portation. At the same time, the railroads have not kept pace 
with the growth and development of this country, and, as I 
see it, this country to-day is facing a crisis in the matter of 
transportation. 

I have a table here which I offer for the Recorp that shows 
the ton-miles of freight hauled by all the railroads in the 
United States, beginning with 1890, up to and including 1923, 
a period of 33 years. In reading the ton-miles I will give 
just the first figures for the years I use for comparison to show 
the marvelons growth in the number of ton-miles hauled by our 
railroads. “'Ton-mile” is the term used by the railroads to 
measure the volume of business transacted. I ask that the 
table be inserted in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 


in the Record, as follows: 
Ton-miles all railroads 
76, 207, 047, 000 
$1, 073, 784, 000 
88. 241, 050, 000 
93, 588, 112, 000 


L II RRA AS E SS Ee 114; 077; 576, 000 
1899 — — 12.7257 000 
Mae sn lads aN Dae, PSR eae ETE 932, 884, 829, 000 


90 
As RE VR FR ad Le Ae Ae er 175 n 110, 000 
E PEER rey EA aa AE a A ee AE EA ER 
A AS P A E ET EEA S ES AA VIE RAAE 6, 601, 390, 000 
r E R AAA E 218, 381; 555, 000 
Th T 218, 802, 987, 000 
SO ERM aot cence eta nere tine eet ACAS 1, 869, 833, 019, 000 


277, 134, 816, 000 
866, 178, 174, 000 
898, 263, 062, 000 
408, . 061, 000 
367, 161, 371, 000 

418, 698, 749, 000 
809, 533, 365, 000 


3, 918, 991, 288, 000 


339, 945, 894, 000 
418, 562, 182, 000 

Mr. GOODING. In 1890 the railroads handled in round num- 
bers 76,000,000,000 ton-miles. In other words, all the railroads 
in the United States hauled a ton of freight 76,000,000,000 
miles, or they hauled 76,000,000,000 tons of freight 1 mile. 
From 1889 to 1901, a period of 11 years, the ton-miles hauled 
by our railroads had increased to 147,000,000,000, or an increase 
of almost 100 per cent. From 1901 to 1913, a period of 12 
years, the ton-miles hauled over our railroads had increased to 
301,000,000,000, or a little over 100 per cent of an increase from 
1901 to 1913. 

From 1913 to 1923 the freight handled by our railroads 
had increased to 413,000,000,000 ton-miles, an increase for 
those 10 years of 37 per cent, and for the months of Jan- 
uary and February of this year, I understand, the railroads 
show an increase as compared with January and February 
of 1923. 

The increase of ton-miles of freight hauled by our railroads 
in 1923 was 443 per cent over 1890, when the railroads, as I 
have shown, hauled 76,000,000,000 ton-miles of freight. The in- 
crease from 1913 to 1923 of 112,000,000, 000 ton-miles of freight 
is practically equal to the total tonnage of all the railroads 
in the United States in 1898, when the railroads for that year 
hauled 114,000,000,000 ton-miles. 

Mr. President, I offer a table for the Recorp, showing the 
total number of miles of railroads in use in this country in 
1890 up to and including 1923. This table shows very con- 
clusively that the railroads are not keeping pace with the 
wonderful development that is going on in America, and un- 
less something is done to meet the transportation needs of the 
country the transportation of this country will be broken down 
and the whole country will be seriously impaired from the lack 
of adequate transportation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the in- 
sertion of the table? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Number of mites of railroad operated 


TOON ile duccmisinn 8 199, 875 
TT.... 207, 446 
pO UH SALES SE: 211, 050 
1898.. 221,862 
1894.. 229, 704 
1805.. 233, 275 
1895- 239, 138 
r S 242,012 
188——.———— eg 245, 333 
CCC EIA SLE EFS ER REI 250, 141 
WO eorenneqnsecneassnceesnemennns, 258, 784 

— 58, 909 
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Number of miles of railroad operated—Continued 


GE 


29, 

30, 507 
32,376 | 98, 387, 208 
33,662 | 99,910} 391,141 
34,325 | 102,983 | 397,013 
35,065 | 105,582} 400, 
36,228 107, 608 402,342 
36,720 | 108,636 | 403, 889 
36,894} 109,744 408, 579 
37,613 | 111,55 407, 520 
37, 888 994 409, 716 


Amsted oan N aa ey oe 
3 1922 ae I 1778. | 8,522 


Mr. GOODING. In 1890 we had in use in this country 
156,404 miles of what is called first-track railroad and 9,760 
miles of other main track that made up our double-track rail- 
roads. At the same time we had in use 33,711 miles of yard 
tracks and sidings, making a total of miles of track in use in 1890 
of 199,875 miles. This mileage Iam giving is for steam railroads. 

In 1900 we had in use in this auf for a puro 7908 

iles of tracks, or an increase of 29 per cent over the num- 
er of miles of track in use for all purposes in 1890. In 1912, 
after a period of 12 years, we had in use for all purposes 371,- 
237 miles of railroad tracks, an increase over 1900 of 43 per 
cent, In 1928, after a period of 11 years, we had in use in this 
country 410,716 miles of railroad track for all purposes, an in- 
crease of only 11 percent. Our railroad trackage in this country 
for all purposes since 1890 shows an increase of 106 per cent, 
while our railroad tonnage shows an increase of 443 per cent. 

Mr. President, since 1920 there has been an actual decrease 
of 2,107 miles in what is called first-track railroads. Since 1912 
there has been an increase of 8,522 miles in our double-track 
roads, and in yard tracks and sidings there has been an in- 
crease of 21,975 miles, which makes up the increase of 11 per 
cent in the number of miles of track since 1912, a period of 11 
years. It is now estimated that motor vehicles are handling 
50 per cent as many tons of freight each year as our steam 
railroads, This tremendous increase in the use of motor ve- 
hicles has saved this country from a total collapse, as far as 
transportation is concerned, but let us not forget that we have 
only made a good beginning, as far as the development of our 
mighty resources in this country Is concerned. 

Unless something is done in the very near future to relieve 
the railroads by water transportation, there can not be any 
question but that this country, so far as its growth and deyel- 
opment are concerned, must come to a standstill, 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that we have made great 
strides in the efficiency of our railroads, and it has been 
brought about by the use of heavier rails and locomotives with 
greater tractive power and better equipment all the way around 
for the transportation of freight, but with only 11 per cent 
increase in the number of track miles, which includes single 
tracks, double tracks, yard tracks, and sidings, it must be 
apparent to everyone who has studied the transportation ques- 
tion that we are reaching a dangerous period in our trans- 
portation problems, and unless this country adopts a policy 
that will permit capital to invest in water crafts and at the 
same time inaugurates a policy that will permit low-priced 
agricultural products, together with the cheap basic materials 
in this country, to seek the nearest water transportation, then 
this country will be forced to come to a standstill for the need 
of adequate transportation. i 

Mr. President, if we are going to continue to be a mighty 
factor in the trade of the world, then we must have adequate 
transportation, and as far as possible we must have cheap 
transportation. Let us not forget that railroads have their limit 
of capacity as well as everything else in this world. Some of 
our great railroad systems already have all the transportation 
they can handle economically and with efficiency all the year 


around, and many of them are choked and blocked with trans- 
portation during the season of crop movement in this country. 

Some of our railroads are no longer hungry for freight, and 
in the last few years some of our railroads have placed an 
embargo on freight and only yielded when they were forced to 
do so by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The peak in the increase in freight rates since the outbreak 
of the war reached 78 per cent above pre-war freight rates. 
The present freight rate on an average for the whole country 
is 55 per cent above pre-war rates. Freight rates in this coun- 
try have become a burden to the people, but that is not strange 
with a governmental policy that destroys the use of its inland- 
water transportation. 

Any policy of this Government that is right east of Chicago 
ought to be right west of Chicago, yet the fact remains that the 
Government has protected the Great Lakes and some of the 
rivers east of Chicago and made it possible for them to develop 
water transportation and give the people of the great indus- 
trial centers of the East cheaper transportation than is possible 
for the West to enjoy. 

The South, with its great natural waterways which the Gov- 
ernment has spent hundreds of millions of dollars to develop, 
together with its climate, its great coal fields, iron mines, and 
cotton fields, if we could develop transportation on its inland 
waterways, would become the industrial beehive of the country. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss with Senators, I am sure, 
what discrimination in freight rates means to industry or to 
capital I wonder if there is a Senator here who would permit 
discrimination in his own State. I am sure there is not one 
who would stand for it a minute if he could help himself, and 
he should not want to force upon the people of another State 
what he is not willing to accept for his own State, because he 
is not here representing alone his own Commonwealth but is 
here representing all the people of this great country. 

I have here a copy of the application of the transcontinental 
railways for what they call “relief from the fourth section.” 
We people who have suffered by this relief call it a violation 
of the fourth section. I ask that the letter of Mr. R. H. Coun- 
tiss, making application to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, be placed in the Recorp at this point in my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT Bureau, 
Chicago, August 11, 1923. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : I inclose herewith application No. 26 on behalf of trans- 
continental carriers for authority to depart from the long-and-short- 
haul provisions of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act 
in publication of proposed rates from eastern defined territories. to 
Pacific coast terminals, as fully set forth in the application and ex- 
hibits attached to and made part thereof. 

The carriers find it necessary at this tlme to present this applica- 
tion because of the great change which has taken place in the canal 
competition since my fourth section application No. 19 (I. C. C. No. 
12063) and others were heard and decided, such change consisting of 
the greatly increased number of steamship lines and steamers which 
have entered into the intercoastal traffic via the Panama Canal, the 
very much lower rates which the steamship lines are carrying, and the 
much greater proportion of the westbound traffic which they are ob- 
taining, the reaching of the steamship lines farther into the mid-western 
territory, the shutting out of the mid-western shippers and consequently 
the mid-western carriers from participation in the Pacific coast traffic 
by reason of an increasing part of it being forwarded from the Atlantic 
seaboard, and the need of the Pacific coast rail carriers for westbound 
traffic to enable them to furnish cars to handle the products of that 
territory, particularly those of the interior territory, which is dependent 
solely on rail transportation. 

Since application No. 19 (I. C. C. No. 12063) was decided the car- 
riers have made a number of material reductions in their westbound 
rates, the reductions on the various commodities approximating 25 per 
cent, These reductions have been applied as maxima to intermediate 
destinations and, taken in connection with the rates now proposed to 
the terminals, will very materially narrow the spread between the rates 
to the intermediate points and those proposed to the terminals as com- 
pared with those contained in fourth section application No. 19 
(I. C. C. No. 12063). The carriers believe that in the reductions which 
have been made they have gone as far as it is possible for them to go 
on these commodities without fourth section relief, both in meeting 
the water competition and in the reduction of their rates to the interior 
terrritory. 

Yours very truly, 
R. H. Countiss, Agent, 
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Mr. GOODING. I have a lst of commodities showing the 
present rates and the rates asked by the transcontinental rail- 
roads, showing the reductions it would mean at Pacifie coast 
points. There are about 50 of the commodities altogether. 
The application for violation of the fourth section would not 
reduce the freight rates to a single point in the interior, but 
would make a reduction to Pacific coast points, their terminals, 
of from 20 to 48 per cent, covering practically all, or a large 
part of the commerce that is hauled by the railroads, I ask 
that the list may be placed in the Record at this point. 

The table shows the present rates, Chicago to Pacifie coast, 
and rates asked for by the railroads in violation of the fourth 
section. 

Present rates apply as a maximum at intermediate points; 
no reductions are proposed to intermediate points, 

If application is granted, rates to Pacifie coast points will be 
lower than to interior by the amount shown. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The list is as follows: 


Mini- 


Present | Proposed} Reduc- 
mum te tion 


rate ral 


2 


Ammonia, phosphate ol. 
Ammunition AEM, 
Compounds, boiler 
Dry goods. -....-- 
Electric appliances 
Iron and steel articles: 


reer 
S8 SSS 


. 
Jast and ſforgings 
nm and sheet. 
sheet iron, corrugated 
pear flues 


PP pm Pe pet pat pat p p pat rs pt pt pa 
RESERRBRERRERRERRRERA 88888 


— 


— 
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tee, SEPP pipi pi Re eee ee 
BSRARSSSSSSSSsssssses S888 88 a 


—— 


SRSSRERRERRRARERRAR N SS888888888888888888 


8888 Ss888888888888 888888888 888888888888888888888 88888 


Ss NSSPSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSS S888 


20 45 
25 1,00 +3 
00 75 1,00 
86 1,50 30 
1.25 1.00 +3 
1.00 75 +25 
1. 20 -90 +30 
1.00 75 2 


Mr. GOODING. In the last Congress I introduced Senate 
Resolution 472, requesting the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to inquire into the influence which had been used and the 
pressure that had been brought to bear upon the railroads to 
apply for relief from the fourth section. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission sent its field men out and held hearings all 
over the country. On February 4, 1924, the commission ren- 
dered its report to the Senate, It is a yery interesting report. 
I have a copy of it here. I want to show the Senate how 
permission to violate the fourth section has been given to the 
railroads. The report shows that since the amendment of the 
fourth section on February 17, 1911, there have been filed with 
the commission 12,518 applications. There were 5,776 applica- 
tions granted, 4,393 denied, 1,059 withdrawn, and 153 current 
applications. not vet acted on, and 1.829 so-called temporary 
applications filed prior to February 18, 1911, which are in 
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effect. Out of 5,579 applications granted only 803 were heard. 
All of those applications were granted practically without any 
investigation at all and without any hearings, at least with the 
exception of the 808, Adding to the 5,276 applications granted 
without hearing the 1,329 applications in effect February 17, 
1911, we have altogether in effect 6,605 fourth-section viola- 
tions without hearing. 

In this report are some telegrams that passed between the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and the executive officers of 
the transcontinental railroads and their representatives. 

In order that I may be able to make these telegrams clear 
that I shall read into the RECORD I wish to say that Mr. J. P. 
Haynes, who plays a leading part in these telegrams, occupied 
the position of traflic director from the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, and that Mr. R. H. Countiss was chairman of 
the standing-rate committee of tlie transcontinental freight 
bureau, an organization that included all of the transconti- 
nental railroads in this country. 

Mr. President, these telegrams can be found in the report 
made to the Senate by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Senate Resolution No. 472, which required the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make an investigation into the influence 
of propaganda brought about by the railroads for the violations 
of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act. 

On August 4, 1923, the Chicago Association of Commerce 
wired the Union Pacific Railroad as follows: 


Please advise why fourth section application is not filed with the 
commission. After many conferences with shippers certain Commodi- 
ties and rates were agreed to on which relief was found necessary, 
and the subject has been dragging since February last. If more 
prompt action is not taken, shippers will make other arrangements 
and will not be interested. Wire answer. 


On August 4, 1928, the Union Pacific Railroad wired the 
transcontinental freight bureau, of which Mr. Countiss is chair- 
man, as follows: 


Chicago Association of Commerce complaining bitterly about delay 
in filing fonrth-section application. Understood it was agreed this ap- 
plication should be presented to commission by committee. What is 
delaying that action? 


On August 4, 1923, the director of traffic, Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce, sent a telegram to the chairman of the board of 
directors of a transcontinental road reading as follows: 


Please advise why fonrth-section application is not filed with com- 
mission. After many conferences with shippers certain commodities 
and rates were agreed to on which rellef was found nécessary, and 
the subject has been dragging since February last. If more prompt 
action is not taken, shippers will make other arrangements and will not 
be interested. Necessity for fourth-section relief was manifested in 
your annual report to stockholders. Wire answer. 


On the same date he sent the following telegram to executives 
of four other transcontinental roads: 


Please advise why fourth-section application is not filed with com- 
mission. After many conferences with shippers certain commodities 
and rates were agreed to on which relief was found necessary, and the 
subject has been dragging since February last. If more prompt action 
is not taken, shippers will make other arrangements and will not be 
interested. Wire answer, 


The following telegrams were sent by executives of those 
transcontinental lines in reply to the above telegrams: 


Replying to your wire 4th regarding filing with commission our 
fourth-section application on proposed rates from territory Chicago 
and west. The outcome of this effort to obtain relief from fourth sec- 
tion is of deep concern to transcontinental lines, and we are anxious 
to safeguard each step. Please be assured that we are in earnest In 
the matter and we are proceeding as expeditiously as possible. 


I quote some further telegrams: 
Message to Mr. Gray— 


Mr. Gray is president of the Union Pacific Railroad Co.— 


To-day we supposed fourth-section application had been filed; am 
inquiring Countiss's reason for delay. 

Yours, 4th: Am not aware any delay filing fourth-section applica- 
tion other than what was necessary in order to have it in proper 
shape, Am wiring Toll to at once file the gpplication prepared by 
Toll and Hastings. 

Further regarding your telegram, 4th: Mr. Countiss filed the fourth- 
section application with commission Saturday by mail with understand- 
ing executive traffic officers, if deemed advisable, will arrange confer- 
ence with commission later, a 
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Further your wire, 4th. Fourth-section application all ready for 
presentation to commission, but lines think should be personally pre- 
sented by committee of executives, feeling it would have more weight 
with commission if presented in this manner. Will probably be dis- 
posed of in a very few days. 

Matter of fourth-section application will be called to attention of 
other lines interested, and this company will undertake to expedite 
filing, which has been delayed to decide on most forcible method of 
presentation. 


On August 6, 1923, the Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
wired the Union Pacific system as follows, and this is the last 
telegram I shall read, Mr. President: 


Your B-16, 4th instant, fourth-section application all ready for 
presentation to commission, but several lines think should be per- 
sonally presented by committee of executives. Understand Santa Fe 
and Northern Pacific in correspondence with other executives on this 
point. California lines had originally suggested personal presentation 
by me, but such personal presentation would carry no weight with 
commission, 


I understand, Mr. President, that it is not an unusual thing 
for the executives of roads to appear in a body before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and that they did make such a 
visit in the interest of the applications that I have here which 
cover a wide range of commodities. Fortunately for the West, 
there was some new blood upon the commission that objected 
to the violations of the fourth section that were asked for by 
the transcontinental railroads from Chicago to the Pacific coast 
being allowed without hearings. These telegrams that have 
passed between the associated chamber of commerce and the 
executives of the transcontinental railroads should destroy the 
confidence in at least some of the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission who have always shown an unfriendli- 
ness toward the shippers, I have a very high regard for the 
spirit of fairness of some of the members of the commission, 
but that is not true as far as all of the members are concerned. 
With these executives and their representatives and Mr. Coun- 
tiss there seemed to be no thought of submitting information 
and facts in regard to this application for the violation of the 
fourth section. The question that was to be considered was how 
could the Interstate Commerce Commission best be given to 
understand that chief executives of the transcontinental rail- 
roads wanted these violations, 

Mr. Countiss, who holds a high position with the railroads 
and no doubt draws a very large salary from the railroads and 
fs considered one of the greatest railroad men in this country, 
was sure he had no influence with the commission, but that a 
visit to the Interstate Commerce Commission by the executives 
would bring about these violations in short order. 

So that Senators may understand what these violations will 
mean to the South and States west of Chicago—if they are 
allowed—I have prepared a map which shows what these viola- 
tions mean to the West and the South, together with the un- 
reasonableness in our freight rates of the West and the South 
at the present time. First, I want to call the Senate’s attention 
to the violations of the fourth section on wool rates from the 
Pacific coast to Boston. 

Mr. President, it can be seen from the map on the wall of the 
Senate Chamber that there are no violations in all of this terri- 
tory [indicating] east of Chicago, with the exception of a few 
down here [indicating] in some of the Southern States. The 
rate on wool in bales from Portland, Oreg., to Boston, Mass., a 
distance of 3,300 miles, is $1.50 a hundred. With a 30,000-pound 
2450 the raijroad earns for that haul from Portland to Boston 


The rate from Poeatello, Idaho, to Boston on baled wool— 
a shorter haul by 716 miles—is $2.44 a hundred in carload 
lots. On that carload of wool the railroad earns $732 per 
80,000-pound car. The lines east of Chicago get for their 
1,038 mile haul 272 per cent of the $1.50 rate from Portland 
to Boston, or 274 per cent of $732, or $123.75. The railroads 
east of Chicago earn 11.9 cents per mile on their car. The lines 
between the Missouri River and Chicago get 174 per cent of the 
balance, or $57.10, or 11.7 cents per car-mile. The Union Pacific 
Railroad, for a haul of 1,058 miles from Pocatello to Omaha, 
receives the balance, or $551.15, or 52 cents per car-mile for a 
30,000-pound car of wool. So they get practically five times as 
much for hauling a carload of wool from Pocatello to Omaha 
per mile as do the rdads between Omaha and Chicago. 

At a hearing in a wool-rate case in Boise, Idaho, I think some- 
thing like two years ago, when the railroads were asking to re- 
duce the freight rates from Portland to Boston to $1.35 a hun- 
dred, a rate expert for the Union Pacifie Railroad testified that 
$1.35 a hundred from Portland to Boston would be a compensa- 
tory rate. 


i 


Under the Esch-Cummins Act, in which the rate of earning for 
the railroads is fixed at 57 per cent, if a rate of $1.35 a hundred | 


for a 3,300-mile haul from Portland, Oreg., to Boston, Mass., is a 
compensatory rate, then a rate of $2.44 a hundred from Poca- 
tell, Idaho, a haul of 2,500 miles, must surely be an unreasonable 


and a discriminatory rate. Yet that is the condition from which 


the people of Idaho are suffering. These violations of the fourth 
section occur all through the western section of the country on 
all the railroads, including the Northern Pacific, the Great 
Northern, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Southern 
Pacific, and the Santa Fe. All of the interior States in the 
West suffer in the same way, so far as wool shipments are con- 
cerned, as do the people of Idaho; and the Union Pacific earns 
five times as much per car-mile as the eastern roads earn. 
These violations are actually occurring to-day, and the people are 
paying the freight, not only on one railroad but on all of them. 

I wish to discuss what the effect would be if the applications 
of the transcontinental railroads should be granted. On the 


Union Pacific Railroad on dry goods in carload lots from Chi- 


cago to Seattle, Wash., a distance of 2,445 miles, the present 
rate is $1.58 a hundred. The railroads have asked the commis- 


sion for a rate from Chicago to Seattle of 51.10 a hundred. | 
From Chicago to Scranton, Iowa, on the Chicago & North West- | 
ern Railroad, a distance of 376 miles, the present rate is $1.11. ` 


Here [indicating on the map] is Scranton, Iowa, and if the 
violation of the act is permitted the rate to that point from 
Chicago, for a haul of 375 miles, will be a cent a hundred 
more on dry goods than will be the rate to San Francisco 


or Portland or Seattle or any other coast points. There is not 


a question of doubt in my mind that such a discrimination 
will be permitted unless we make the fourth section absolute. 

Mr. SMITH. Where is the point of origin of that shipment? 

Mr. GOODING, At Chicago; the haul is 876 miles and the 
present rate is $1.11, while the railroads are asking for a rate 
to San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle of $1.10 a hundred. 
The commission has the authority to give them that rate and 
there is not any doubt in my mind that those rates will be put 
into effect. 

From Chicago to Ogallala, Nebr., a distance of 820 miles, on 
dry goods in carlead lots at present the rate is 51.358 a hundred. 
Ogullala is here [indicating on the map], but the people of 
Ogallala and west are now paying the same rate on dry goods 
that the people of Portland, Seattle, and San Francisco are 
paying. We think that is unfair and unjust. When we have 
a fixed earning for a railroad of 51 per cent, surely the people 
in part of this great country [indicating the interior] are mak- 
ing up the difference in the cost of hauling halfway across 
the continent for the people over here in Seattle. 

If all that were not done for the purpose of destroying water 
competition, if it were necessary for the railroads to have that 
vielation in order to exist, the situation might be entirely 
different; but the fact is that the freight to the Pacifie coast 
is only about 2 per cent of the total freight that goes through 
the canal at the present time. The railroads will lose more 
money in reducing the rates 48 per cent to the people of the 
eoast towns than they will make up in what they will take 
away from the boats that are going through the Panama Canal. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In this amendment, as I read it, there 
is allowed the right to charge less for the long haul than for 
the short one where one railroad is competing with another. 
Why should that be any more than where a railroad is com- 
peting with water? 

Mr. GOODING. No; it is not where they are competing with 
one another. It is only where one railroad goes directly through 
the country and where there is a circuitous route that comes 
around a long way, perhaps two or three hundred miles longer. 
In such a ease the present act permits the longer rallroad-and 
this amendment does not change that—to charge the same rate 
as the short line. That is, if the short road is 1,000 miles long, 
and the circuitous road is 1,200 miles long, it permits the viola- 
tion in the 200 miles between the 1,000-mile point and the 


1 Point. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But if we are going to deny the rail 
roads, under this amendment, the right to charge less for the 
long haul than for the short haul because it competes with water 
transportation, it seems to me the same principle would deny 
them the right when they are competing with one another. 

Mr. GOODING. There are a good many roads running 
through the eastern section of the country, and there are times 
when it is almost impossible for them to handle all the freight 
over one line; and the discriminations that are allowed are so 
small that they can not really be called discriminations, and I 
believe they should not be touched. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. I think it is quite as uneconomic to 
,haul that freight away around Robin Hood’s barn as it is to 
permit a greater charge for the short haul than for the long 
‘haul. 

Mr. GOODING. There is not any question about it, and 
some time Congress will stop all that. When the rails first 
break down in our transportation we are going to stop the 
hauling of this freight around out of the way. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr, SMITH. In response to the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Idaho with reference to permission to make a 
departure from this provision where a circuitous route is in 
competition with a direct one, the testimony before the com- 
mittee, as indicated by the Senator from Idaho, was to the effect 
that it was in favor of economy, because freight originating 
at one point and reaching another, both of them served by the 
more circuitous as well as by the more direct route, could be 
handled for the betterment of all parties concerned by virtually 
allowing this departure from the ordinary rule rather than 
have the congestion and loss of business that would result from 
trying to use the direct route where the freight was in excess 
of the capacity of the direct route. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; we have reached that condition in this 
country to-day—a most dangerons condition, to my mind, if we 
are going on to develop the industries of the country. 

Mr. BROOKHART. During Government operation we sent 
all the freight as nearly as possible along the short line, and 
the saving in that respect certainly was very great to the Goy- 
ernment and to the people of the United States. It seems to me 
that the competition of all these roads is at the expense of the 
people, and has a tendency to increase the inbetween rates. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, this is the very 
identical principle that the Senator from Idaho is attempting 
to establish—that we need and should have all the transporta- 
tion that we can economically utilize—and it goes without say- 
ing that our water facilities should not be destroyed by an 
artificial fixing of rates that is not compensatory to the other 
class of carriers, namely, the railroads; but when it comes to a 
competition between the railroads in a congested section com- 
petition indicates just the opposite. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I am in favor of the amendment that will 
be proposed by the Senator from Idaho or the Senator from 
Nevada, I understand that the application for leave to depart 
from the provisions of the fourth section, which the Senator 
is now discussing, is based upon water competition, and I do 
not think there ought to be any departures from the fourth See- 
tion on account of water competition; but I am afraid the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is venturing into some suggestions that would 
be very disastrous for the country which he particularly repre- 
sents, and I do not want by sitting silent to seem to give assent 
to these suggestions. 

Take the freight rate from Chicago to Portland or Seattle. 
Every freight rate over any given line, if it were properly ad- 
justed, would be made up according to the cost of the service. 
To be absolutely fair and equitable, it would be made up accord- 
ing to the cost of the service. All people ought fo be willing 
to pay aceording to the cost of the service, if that rule could 
have been adopted originally. Every freight rate is made up 
of three parts: First, the initial terminal charge; second, the 
final terminal charge; and third, the haulage charge. Now, if 
a freight rate from Chicago to Spokane as compared with the 
freight rate from Chicago to Scranton, in Iowa, were made up 
in that way, the freight rate from Chicago to Spokane would 
be a great deal more than it is now. 

Mr. GOODING. I am not discussing that, I think the Sen- 
ator misunderstood me entirely. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am afraid that what the Senator has 
said might lead to the conclusion that he wanted all these 
freight rates to be logically made up. 

Mr. GOODING. On a mileage basis. 
thought? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would be a mileage basis, with the ex- 
ception of the terminal charge at each end of the route. The 
Senator from Idaho does not want any such system to be im- 
posed upon the railways of this country, as logical as it may 
be. does he? 

Mr. GOODING. I am sure that would not be feasible or 
practicable. I understand that a railroad must make a lower 
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rate for the long haul; but what I am complaining about is the 
unreasonableness that exists in the West and South, the dis- 
crimination that exists, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not dispute about that. 

Mr. GOODING, I am complaining about the discrimination 
that makes it impossible to develop communities, all in the in- 
terest of the Pacific coast, for the purpose of destroying an 
instrumentality that this country must have if it is going to 
grow and develop at all—water transportation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am entirely in sympathy with the Sen- 
ator from Idaho about that; but I do not want the impression 
to get abroad that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been unfair and unjust because it has permitted an illogical 
system of making rates to develop and to continue. 

I can not conceive of an instance in which there ought to be 
a higher rate for the shorter haul than the longer haul in- 
duced by water competition, and I am willing to stand with 
the Senator from Idaho to abolish that possibility, and I am 
willing to do it largely because we have not enough transpor- 
tation facilities now in the United States, The railroads are 
saying, and I believe they are saying truly, that if we develop 
our internal transportation facilities to meet the demands of 
commerce we must spend from $750,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 
per year in order to meet the growth of commerce; and it is 
plainly economical—I think it is plainly imperative—that water 
transportation shall be permitted to carry the commodities 
which it is fitted to carry at a lower price than they can be 
hauled upon a railway, because railway transportation always 
costs more, especially on the coast-to-coast business from the 
western coast to the eastern coast. It will always cost more to 
haul freight across the mountains and across the continent on the 
railways than it will cost to haul it through the Panama Canal. 

Mr. GOODING. That is true; but I can not agree that it 
will cost any more to haul freight over our transcontinental 
railroads than it now costs to haul freight between Chicago 
and New York or Boston, because the fact is that the trans- 
continental railroads are hauling as many tons of freight per 
horsepower or tractive power, as it is called, as the eastern 
railroads, All the grades on the transcontinental railroads 
have been practically eliminated. All the curves have been 
eliminated. In my own State, on the Union Pacific, freight 
trains almost a mile long go down the valley of the Snake. 
No other road in the United States hauls as many tons or as 
many freight cars in a train, I am told, as down the yalley of 
the Snake toward tidewater at Portland, and yet we pay 100 
per cent higher freight rates than the people east of Chicago. 
We pay 40 per cent more of a freight rate westbound on wheat 
than the people of Montana pay over the Northern Pacific or 
the Great Northern. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator must not understand me to de- 
fend any such adjustment of the rates as that. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I understand the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is absolutely indefensible. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say, as far as the transcontinental 
railroads are concerned, that they have an advantage over all 
the eastern railroads. Located along their lines are the greatest 
forests in America, the finest timber in the world. They have 
their own coal mines. The climatic conditions out there are not 
excelled in any State of the Union. In my State we have no 
blizzards or cyclones, and it is safe to say that the Union 
Pacific operates as cheaply as, if not cheaper than, any other 
railroad in the United States, and yet the Interstate Commerce 
Commission permits them to charge unreasonable freight rates 
with all these discriminations. On all of the freight originating 
east of Chicago the people at the State line pay the same 
freight that the people at Portland and Seattle pay, although 
the haul to the coast is a thousand miles longer. That is what 
we have to meet. That is what I complain about—unreason- 
able, unjust freight rates and discriminations—because if this 
application is allowed now, Portland and Seattle will job back 
into our territory. Our people can not even serve themselves 
through a jobbing house. We can not interest anybody to 
build a manufacturing institution out there, although, as I have 
said, out in that great country we produce a large part of the 
raw products of the country; but we are at a standstill and 
going back, all because of this discrimination. 

I am satisfied that unless Congress acts that application is 
going to be allowed. I am willing to vote for appropriations 
for the development of our rivers in the South, because I know 
we can not go on without water transportation. When you 
realize that in the last 10 years we have only increased 11 
per cent in track mileage, while we increased practically 200 
per cent as far as the ton-mile haul of business on railroads 
is concerned, where are we drifting? Yet every movement 
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that has ever been permitted, every violation that has ever 
been permitted, has been for one purpose only, and that is the 
destruction of water transportation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is it not the Senator’s theory that the 
rates to these water points having been determined under the 
law to be compensatory this adjustment will be made by a 
reduction of the rates which are excessive at the intermediate 
points? 5 

Mr. GOODING. We are not asking any reduction, All we 
are asking for is fhe same freight rates. As I have said, I 
think the rates are unfair, and I think there is some discrimina- 
tion in that long haul, but we are not complaining about that. 
What we are trying to defend and protect ourselves against 
is a discrimination in the long haul, a cheaper freight rate for 
the shorter haul, so that we can go on and invite capital into our 
our State with the hope that we will delevop ft so as to make 
it possible for our people to have homes out there. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That discrimination can only be re- 
moved in one of two ways, eifher by raising the rates to points 
in competition with water transportation or by lowering the 
rates at points in Idaho and my State, for instance. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. GOODING. As far as the revenue is concerned, it is 
not necessary to increase any of the rates; they are entirely 
too high, in my judgment. The railroads are earning revenue 
enough. Possibly no railroad in the United States is earning 
more revenue than the Union Pacific; yet as to all the trans- 
continental railroads I agree there should be some reduction. 
But we are not fighting for that now. What we are asking 
for is te have our investment out there protected, which is the 
same every other Senator would demand for his own State 
and for his own city and his home. 

On packing-house products in carload lots from Chicago to 
Seattle, Wash., a distance of 2,445 miles, via the Union Pacific, 
the present freight rate is $1.60 per 100. 

The railroads have asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a rate from Chicago to Seattle of $1.20 per 100. 

From Chicago to Dale Creek, Wyo., on the Union Pacific, a 
distance of 1,028 miles, the present rate is $1.20. Of course, if 
this application is allowed, the people of Dale Creek. Wyo., will 
be paying the same freight rate as the people at Portland and 
Seattle, althongh the distance is 1,417 miles longer from Chicago 
to Seattle than it is from Chicago to Dale Creek. 

From Chicago to Table Rock, Wyo., a distance of 1,232 miles, 
the rate on packing-house products is $1.60 a hundred, the same 
rate as the people of Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, and all coast 
towns are paying at the present time. That is what the people 
of the West are complaining about, although we are not asking 
legislation on that. 

Mr, FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator to inquire if 
his argument leads to this, that railroad rates ought to be based 
on mileage? That would not be a right principle, would it, on 
which to base the rates? 

Mr. GOODING. No; I am not asking that. The average rail- 
road haul in this country is 188 miles. I am sure we all under- 
stand that when there is a short haul there is a good deal of 
expense in connection with the terminals at each end, but there 
should not be much difference in the rate on a mileage basis for 
a haul after it gets to six or seven hundred miles. The 3,000- 
mile haul, of course, should be some cheaper per mile, possibly, 
than a thousand-mile haul, but the people whose freight moves 
1,400 miles should not pay 100 per cent more than the people 
whose haul is 3,000 miles. That is an unfair and unjust dis- 
crimination; and yet, with all that, while we are finding fault 
with that, we are not asking for legislation. But when I live 
only 376 miles from Chicago and pay a rate of $1.11, and they 
haul the same goods out to Seattle and Portland and San Fran- 
cisco for $1.10, that is a crime; it is un-American; and no gov- 
ernment can live under such a policy as that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can see the Senator's objection and the 
ground for it. It looks as if the rate to his pomt is too high. 
But is it not a fact that the rate to and from the const seems 
so low owing entirely to water competition, and the railroads 
have to meet the water competition or they can not get the 
business? 

Mr. GOODING. The point I am making is that if we per- 
mit the interior to develop, the transcontinental railroads will 
have more business than they can handle. Our country is 
going backward notwithstanding it has not scratched the 
great resources as yet, but you can not develop a country when 


there is discrimination in freight rates. The Senator under- 
stands that, of course. 2 
. FLETCHER. I can understand that; and I would not 
favor that at all; but whether you would get lower rates, even 
though the rates to the coast were raised, is a question, 

Mr. GOODING. We are more interested in seeing that the 
fellow west of us has not a cheaper freight rate than we have. 
We can pay the same freight rate he can, and are willing to 
do it, even if it is 1,000 miles farther, but we are never going to 
quit fighting as long as we are forced to pay more than he 
does for half the service he gets. No Senator would want to 
force any such condition as that upon any State in the Union, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. How would Senators or anyone else like it 
if, when they started home in a taxicab, they were charged a 
yery high price, but the farther they went the less they were 
charged, and if for a small journey they were charged a high 
price? Would they like that kind of competition? Would 
that be fair? Is there any man here or elsewhere, and if there 
is, I would like to see him, who will say he is honestly for this 
sort of thing being perpetrated on our people—the long and the 
short haul injustice? No man who has ever spoken yet has 
said it was right. No man bere or elsewhere has ever said it 
was an honest thing to do, There is excuse, apology, defense ; 
but no man yet has ever risen to say that it is an honest 
device, 

Mr. GOODING. There is only one justification for it, and 
that is the destruction of water competition; and that is its 
purpose, and that is why it has been permitted. There is no 
other excuse, and the railroads are fair enough to admit it. It 
is said now that if these violations are permitted, more than 
half the boats that are now going through the Panama Canal 
will have to find other business in some other part of the world. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, did the evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce reveal the fact that there has 
been for more than two years cut-throat competition between 
the boats engaged in coastwise traffic from ocean to ocean, us a 
result of which the freight rates upon cargoes from eastern 
ports to western ports, and vice versa, have not only been lower 
than what they were in the past but have been so low that 
most of the boats have lost money, and that fhe purpose was 
not only to destroy some of the competing lines but perhaps 
to affect the railroads? I do not know so much as to the latter, 
but I was interested to know whether there was proof before 
the committee respecting competition between the coastwise 
boats. 

Mr. GOODING. No; no evidence of that kind was offered to 
the committee. 

Mr. KING. Of course, if there is such competition—and I 
know there is and has been—the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, if it has jurisdiction—and if it has not it should be clothed 
with jurisdiction—ought to fix their rates as well as they fix 
the rates upon the railroads. 

Mr. GOODING. I quite agree with the Senator. It will 
likely be necessary to regulate commerce through the Panama 
Canal and on our inland waterways, but we had better develop 
some commerce before we do that. We have not the commerce 
at the present time, and what little we have is not hurting the 
railroads at all. Of course, the whole fight all the way through 
on the part of the railroads is to destroy water competition, 
so that they may have a monopoly, and that is what all the 
great industries are striving for nowadays. 

Out of my State we have a power company, one of the sub- 
sidiartes of the General Electric. They have gathered up all 
the power plants in my State. Some of them, I am quite sure, 
they paid an unreasonable price for, but the object, of course, 
was to secure a monopoly, and this year they have succeeded in 
increasing the power rates, because they control all the power 
developed In the State of Idaho. Ne one else I know of has 
an electric plant left anywhere in the State. That is the same 
policy the railroads have pursued to destroy all competition. 
They do not want competition. 

On paint in car lots from Chicago to Seattle, Wash., a dis- 
tance of 2.445 miles, via the Union Pacific, the present freight 
rate is $1.25 per hundred. 

The railroads have asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a rate from Chicago to Seattle of $1 per hundred. 

From Chicago to Brule, Nebr., on the Union Pacifie, a dis- 
tance of 829 miles, the present rate is $1 per hundred. 

If this application is allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the people of Brule, Nebr., will pay the same rate 
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as the people of Seattle, although the haul is 1,616 miles longer 
than to Brule, Nebr. 

From Chicago to Ozone, Wyo., a distance of 1,017 miles, the 
rate on paint in carload lots is $1.25 per hundred. 

‘The present rate to Seattle is $1.25 per hundred. 

At the present time the people of Ozone, Wyo., and all points 
west on the Union Pacific are paying the same freight rates on 
- paint as Seattle. If this fourth section violation is allowed the 
Union Pacific, the people of Ozone, Wyo., will continue to pay 
a freight rate of $1.25 per hundred on paint, but the people of 
Seattle will pay a rate for a haul that is 1,428 miles longer 
than the haul from Chicago to Ozone, Wyo., of $1 per hundred. 

On bar iron in carload lots from Chicago to Seattle, Wash., 
a distance of 2,445 miles, via Union Pacific, the present freight 
rate is $1 per hundred. 

The railroads have asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a rate from Chicago to Seattle of 75 cents per hundred, 

From Chicago to Kearney, Nebr., on the Union Pacific, a dis- 
tance of 674 miles, the present rate is 75 cents per hundred. 

If this application is allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the people of Kearney, Nebr., will pay the same 
rate as the people of Seattle, although the haul will be 1,771 
miles longer than to Kearney, Nebr. 

From Chicago to Borie, Wyo., a distance of 1,004 miles, the 
Tate on bar iron, in carload lots, is $1 per hundred. The 
present rate to-Seattle is $1 per hundred. 

At the present time the people of Borie, Wyo., and all points 
west on the Union Pacific are paying the same freight rate on 
bar iron as Seattle. If this fourth section violation is allowed 
the Union Pacific, the people of Borie, Wyo., will continue to 
pay a freight rate of $1 per hundred on bar iron, but the people 
of Seattle, will pay a rate for a haul that is 1,441 miles longer 
than the haul from Chicago to Borie, Wyo., of 75 cents per 
hundred, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would like to inquire of the 
Senator whether this power now exercised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the existing act was defended 
before the Committee on Interstate Commerce or advocated by 
any public bodies speaking for any constituency as in the public 
interest, or whether it was advocated solely by the railroad 
companies? 

Mr. GOODING. The committee had before it two of the com- 
missioners, Mr. Campbell and Mr. Hall. Mr. Campbell showed 
the disadvantage to the country very generally in his statement 
before the committee, while Mr. Hall practically justified the 
violations of the fourth section in the interest of the railroads. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Did Mr. Hall make the argument 
that it was a wise policy to permit this discrimination? 

Mr. GOODING. He seemed to think so. I thought he 
thought so. Mr. Campbell was just as positive that it was a 
dangerous policy, an unfair one, an unjust one. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was not speaking about those 
who urged that it was a dangerdus policy, an unjust policy, an 
unwise policy. We have heard those arguments in the Senate 
repeatedly, but I have never heard any argument on the other 
side of the question from any public body or chamber of com- 
merce or other representative speaking in the public interests. 

Mr, GOODING. The Chicago Chamber of Commerce was 
before the commission asking permission to violate in the interest 
of Chicago. They wanted trade violations, violations permitted 
in the interest of trade in certain communities, while the people 
of New York, Boston, and practically all points east of Chicago 
were fighting the applications that I am now discussing. It was 
a fight over that territory for its business as between the 
different commercial points in the country. Chicago was asking 
for the violation. New York and the other cities east were 
opposing it, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just what was the line of argument 
generally put up by the Chicago people in favor of the violation? 

Mr. GOODING. The Chicago people called this [indicating] 
intermountain territory their territory. They think they are 
entitled to the territory and the trade in the West, and of 
course their argument is that commerce is shipped around 
through the Panama Canal from New York and they are denied 
opportunity to participate in the business, although the traffic 
through the Panama Canal does not prove that at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then the argument is that the 
discrimination would help build up Chicago as against New 
York? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. In other words, the people living in the 
far West are a good deal in the position of the bone over 
which the dogs are quarreling, with no opportunity to develop 


our own resources, no opportunity to build up manufacturing 
institutions or even jobbing houses, if the violations are allowed, 

They are fighting over that country out there. That is what 
it all means. That is what they ask for, and they admit it 
The president of the Chamber of Commerce of Boston claimed 
that the commission has no right to divide up the territory and 
give it to Chicago or to say what manufacturers shall do busi- 
ness out there. At the same time they are opposing the bill that 
is before the Congress at the present time because they want 
some violations of their own, They have some violations now 
into the Southern States by the water route and over the 
railroads into different points. I do not know whether I am 
going to have the time to discuss them or not. That is the 
whole question that is involved. It is just a fight over the 
business between the great centers in the country. They seem 
to have influence enough with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and railfoads, I am sorry to say, to get all the viola- 
tions they wanted. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rallroad, on dry goods 
in carload lots from Chicago to Seattle, a distance of 2,190 
miles, has a present freight rate of $1.58, They have asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for a rate from Chicago 
to Seattle of $1.10, The Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Northern 
Pacific, and the Great Northern all joined with the Union 
Pacific in asking for the violation. 

From Chicago to Bongards, Minn., on the Milwaukee, a 
distance of 457 miles, the present rate, is $1.10. If this ap- 
plication is allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the people of Bongards, Minn., would pay the same rate as the 
people of Seattle, although the haul would be 1,733 miles longer 
than to Bongards, Minn. 

From Chicago to Mahto, N. Dak., a distance of 828 miles, 
the rate on dry goods in carload lots is $1.58 per hundred and 
the present rate to Seattle is $1.58 per hundred. At the pres- 
ent time the people of Mahto, N. Dak., and all points west 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul are paying the same 
freight rate on dry goods as Seattle. If the fourth sec- 
tion violation is allowed the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the people of Mahto will continue to pay a freight rate of 
$1.58 per hundred on dry goods, but the people of Seattle 
will pay a rate for a haul that is 1,862 miles longer than the 
haul from Chicago to Mahto of $1.10. 

The violations I have shown on the Union Pacific exist on all 
the railroads—the Milwaukee & St, Paul, the Great Northern, 
the Northen Pacific, the Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacific, and 
every other railroad. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator means if the applications shall 
be granted? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is to be hoped they will not be granted. 

Mr. GOODING. I do not believe they can be stopped unless 
some legislation is enacted that will make it absolute. Every 
amendment to the fourth section of the interstate commerca 
act has been ineffective. The Senator from Iowa himself be- 
lieved he had proposed an absolute provision preventing it, 
but it has not prevented it. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has gone on and permitted the violations, almost as 
many as there were before the Senator's amendment to the 
fourth section was adopted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President; will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. GOODING. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is substantially correct. I have al- 
ways believed in a rigid fourth section, for I have always be- 
lieved that the true rule in making a freight rate is the cost 
of the service, including in the cost of the service a reasonable 
return upon the capital employéd in the enterprise. When wa 
came to amend the law in 1920 the then Senator from Wash- 
ington, Mr. Poindexter, being a member of the committee, mada 
exactly the same claim for the territory from which he came— 
and he was a resident of Spokane, Wash.—that the Sena- 
tor from Idaho now makes. I believed that his contention was 
sound and just. But there was great difference of opinion In 
the committee with respect to the matter. There was still 
greater difference when the bill came in to the conference com- 
mittee. We finally compromised the respective claims upon 
the one side and the other. There was a great deal to be said 
on both sides. 

I recognize that my friend from Idaho has not stated fully, 
nor would I expect him to state fully, the reasons which ara 
urged by the railway companies and by some communities for 
what he calls violations of the fourth section. Suffice it to say 
that the controversy was finally compromised by the use of the 
words now in the law, namely, that in any event if the charge 
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was less for the longer haul than for the shorter, the charge 
for the longer haul must be compensatory. I had no doubt 
with regard to the meaning of that phrase. I have no doubt 
now with regard to the meaning of the phrase. I believe it 
contemplates that the railway companies shall secure or re- 
ceive from the traffic involved in the longer haul a return that 
will not only pay what railway companies call the out-of-pocket 
costs, but will contribute a fair share of the rewards that must 
be given to capital. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, the amendment of 
the Esch-Cummins law went further than the mere proviso to 
which the Senator has referred. It is absolute except the pro- 
viso which says “only in special cases,” and even in those 
special cases the rates must be compensatory. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That phase of the law of 1920 has already 
been remarked upon. I have no doubt whatever, and I told 
the Senate so when we came to discuss the matter before the 
Senate, that the requirement that the charge should be at 
least a compensatory one would practically prevent a greater 
charge for the shorter haul than for the longer one. No one 
has been more disappointed than I over the construction which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has given to that part 
of the law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I understand it also, they con- 
strue “ special cases” to mean every case of water competition, 
because apparently in every case which ever arose where there 
is water competition they apparently have reduced the rate. 
That was always so. Those were always “special cases.“ * 

Mr. CUMMINS. At least the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has not given much attention, as I understand it, to the 
phrase “special cases.” I regret that very much. I do not 
look upon it as a fault in the law, but it is a fault with the 
interpretation of the law. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am speaking in the time of the Senator 
from Idaho. I would be very glad, so far as I am cencerned, 
to yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, no; I shall not ask that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand perfectly that the rigid ap- 
plication of the fourth section, as it originally was or as it 
would be without qualification, would disrupt the commerce of 
some communities, would disturb the commerce of some com- 
munities very much. I am thinking now rather of the south- 
eastern country than I am of the western country. I can under- 
stand how in New England and New York, with their access 
by water to certain points along the Atlantic seacoast and the 
distribution of the freight carried to the interior in competition 
with direct railway lines from New England or New York 
to the interior of Georgia or Louisiana or Tennessee or any 
point that can be reached from the eastern seacoast, there 
might have to be some rearrangement of the conditions there 
existing. 

But if the doctrine is a righteous one, sooner or later we 
shall be compelled to readjust those situations; and I do not 
believe there is a better time to do it than the present. 

So far as the violation, so called, of the fourth section by the 
competition of rail carriers is concerned, it is abundantly pro- 
vided for in an exception that is found in the amendment that 
will be offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] or 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne]. It does not entirely 
forbid the charge so far as the competition between rail car- 
riers is concerned—at least, I so understand the amendment— 
but it does, if I correctly interpret it, prevent a railway com- 
pany from reducing its rates in order to meet water competition. 
I think that it is perfectly idle to attempt to adjust railway 
rates in order to meet what we ordinarily know as water com- 
petition. These two facilities for commerce are so utterly un- 
like, and the cost of maintaining and operating the one is so 
dissimilar from the cost of maintaining and operating the other 
that each must stand upon its own bottom. I, for one, believe 
that the water transportation of the United States, which can be 
carried on more cheaply than rail transportation, ought to take 
the traffic to which it is adapted. That is economic; that is 
fair; and we can not maintain a water competition in any other 
way. 

I may also say that in the effort to maintain and build up 
water transportation we provided, by the act of 1920, for the 
first time in the history of railway regulation, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should have the authority to 
establish minimum rates as well as maximum rates. From 1887 
up to 1920 the only authority which the commission had was to 
establish maximum rates, and the railway companies were 
at perfect liberty to reduce their rates according to their own 
desires or according to their own views of their interests as 
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much as they pleased, limited only by a provision of the law 
that they must not discriminate as against any person or any 
locality ; but, with that exception, their rates could be reduced 
below the maximum according to their own pleasure. 

We provided in 1920—and what we provided it for was to 
preserve or build up water transportation—that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could establish minimum rates. We 
intended that to meet just the condition that was suggested by! 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. When the south-| 
ern Mississippi River was at a low stage we did not intend 
that the railway companies on either side of it could reduce 
their rates so as to destroy that competition. When the upper 
Mississippi River, the Ohio River, and the upper Missouri River 
were frozen so that there could be no transportation upon those | 
streams we intended that the railway companies should not 
be permitted to raise their rates during the interrupted period | 
and then reduce their rates when the rivers were again able to 
resume their functions. 5 

Ne OVERMAN. Mr. President, will Epa from Iowa | 
yie Raye artes T ae 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not the floor; Fam trespassing upon 
the courtesy of the Senator from Idaho. . 

Mr. GOODING. I am glad to yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understood the Senator from Idaho to say 
that the amendment would not meet the situation on the south- 
eastern seaboard. If the amendment would meet the situation 
in the West, as described by the Senator from Idaho, I should 
like very much for the Senator from Iowa to explain why it 
would be a good thing for the West and the Mountain States 
and would not be a good thing for North Carolina and Ten- 
nesse, for instance. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not able to answer that definitely. 
This amendment at least protects the southeastern section of 
the country in its water transportation; that is to say, a rail- 
way running directly from Virginia or from New England or 
from New York into North Carolina can protect itself, if it be 
the longer line, by application to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but it can not protect itself against the competition 
which exists by carrying the freight by water from Baltimore 
or from New York or from Boston to those points. We have 
always intended to give to the southeastern section of the coun- 
try the benefit of their cheaper water transportation, and I think 
this proposed legislation would fairly secure it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If I may interrupt the Senator, 
take the rates from New York to New Orleans. Do roads pass- 
ing through Knoxville, Tenn., or Salisbury, N. C., or Atlanta, 
Ga., make a lower rate from New York to New Orleans than 
they do, for instance, from New York to Atlanta? 

Mr. CUMMINS. This amendment, if enacted into law, 
would prevent that. 

Mr. WALSH. of Montana. So it would be of benefit to all 
western North Carolina and Tennessee and northern Georgia 
and northern Alabama just the same as it would to the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi River? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly; that is the very purpose of 
the amendment. 

I am obliged to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. GOODING. I thank the Senator from Iowa for the 
interruption. 

Mr. President, I desire to refer to some violations on the 
Missouri Pacific. The present rate on dry goods to Little Rock, - 
Ark. from Chicago, a distance of 634 miles, is $1.904 a hun- 
dred. The railroads have asked for a rate on dry goods from 
Chicago to New Orleans, in carload lots, of $1.53 a hundred. 
If these violations are allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the people of Little Rock will have to pay, for a 
278-mile shorter haul, 37 cents more a hundred. 

The rate on dry goods from Chicago to San Francisco, a dis- 
tance of 3,408 miles, is $1.58 a hundred. The people of Little 
Rock, for a haul 2,774 miles shorter than the haul to San 
Francisco, will pay a rate of 31} cents a hundred more. 

Mr. President, these violations are not confined to the West 
alone, but they have been even more numerous in the South 
than in the West. That is due to the fact that there is more 
water transportation in the South. I feel, therefore, that the 
South is as much interested, if not more interested, in prevent- 
ing violations of the fourth section than is the West. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In making an investigation of the Mis- 
sissippi River the special committee looked into that question 
quite extensively, and I may say that if the map to which the 
Senator has been referring were extended to the Southwest 
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it would show discriminations quite as great as those that have 
occurred in the West, and all for the purpose of destroying 
the cheaper water competition, of course. When that is de- 
stroyed or lessened the railroad rates always rise. That is 
the condition which exists now. There is not much water 
transportation except upon the Government barge line on the 
Warrior River and on the Mississippi up to St. Louis, and that, 
of course, does not meet the traffic situation. As an instance 
of the discrimination, it is possible to ship canned goods from 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to Baltimore and then get the water rate 
around to Seattle more cheaply than they can be shipped direct 
on the railroad from Cedar Rapids to Seattle. That is one 
of the situations which has been developed. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course, we must develop in this country 
water transportation and then permit low-price farm products 
and low-price basic materials to seek the nearest water trans- 
portation. It is going to be impossible for the railroads, with 
the growth and development that is coming to this country, 
even to undertake to take care of the traffic; and unless we 
eommence deyeloping our rivers and enacting legislation that 
will make it profitable for capital to build water craft, the 
country must come to a standstill from the lack of proper 
transportation facilities, 

Mr. President, I desire to refer to some further violations. 
On the Missouri Pacific the rate on soap in carload lots from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Alexandria, La., a distance of 642 miles, is 613 
cents a hundred; the rate on soap in carload lots from St. 
Louis to New Orleans, a distance of 835 miles, is 424 cents 
a hundred. It will be seen, therefore; that the people of Alex- 
andria, although the haul to that point is 193 miles shorter 
than the haul to New Orleans, are paying a rate at the present 
time of 19 cents a hundred more than the people of New Orleans 
are paying, 

The rate on agricultural implements in carload lots from St. 
Louis to Alexandria, La., a distance of 642 miles, is 80 cents a 
hundred. The present rate from St. Louis to New Orleans, a 
distance of 835 miles, on agricultural implements is 64 cents a 
hundred. The haul to Alexandria is 193 miles shorter than 
the haul to New Orleans, and yet the rate on agricultural im- 
plements is 16 cents a hundred more when shipped to Alexan- 
dria than when shipped to New Orleans. 

Mr. President, I find that it is impossible for me to get through 
this evening, and if it meets with the approval of the chairman 
of the committee I should like to yield the floor at this point. 
If he insists, however, upon going on, I will try to continue; but 
I find myself a little tired, and I have a great many rates here 
that I want to discuss yet. 


TERMS OF DISTRICT COURT IN WYOMING 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if it is the purpose 
of the Senator to suspend here, I ask leave to report from the 
Committee on the Judiciary favorably, with amendments, House 
bill 4445, to amend section 115 of the act of March 3, 1911, en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary ”; and I submit a report (No. 533) thereon. I in- 
vite the attention of the Senator from Wyoming to the bill. It 
is a local measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). With- 
out objection, the report will be received. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as this is entirely a local mat- 
ter and pertains only to Wyoming, with the consent of the 
Senator from New York I will ask for its Immediate considera- 
tion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make no objection, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the request? 

Mr. WARREN. For the consideration of a bill which simply 
adds another point for holding court in Wyoming. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the unfin- 
ished business will be temporarily laid aside, Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“Wyoming,” to strike out “and the Yellowstone National 
Park”; on page 2, line 12, after the word “ appoint,” to insert 
“among others”; on line 13, after the words “deputy mar- 
shals,” to strike out for the Yellowstone National Park”; and 
in line 14, after the words “reside in,” to strike out “said 
park” and insert “the Yellowstone National Park,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 115 of the act approved March 3, 
1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 


to the judiciary,” be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“ Sec. 115. The State of Wyoming shall constitute one judicial dis- 
trict, to be known as the district of Wyoming. Terms of the distriet 
court for said district shall be held at Cheyenne on the second Mondays 
in May and November, at Casper on the first Monday in February, at 
Evanston on the second Tuesday in July, and at Lander on the first 
Monday in October; and the said court shall hold one session annually 
at Sheridan, and in said national park, on such dates as the court may 
order. The marshal and clerk of the said court shall each, re- 
spectively, appoint at least one deputy to reside at Casper, and one to 
reside at Evanston, and one to reside at Lander, and shall also main- 
tain an office at each of those places: Provided, That until a public 
building is provided at Casper suitable accommodations for holding 
court in said town shall be furnished free of expense to the United 
States. The marshal of the United States for the said district may 
appoint among others one or more deputy marshals, who shall reside 
in the Yellowstone National Park. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there is a brief 
report on this bill. I ask that it be published in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

TERM OF COURT AT CASPER, WYO. 


Mr. Warsa of Montana, from the Committee on the Judiciary, sub- 
mitted the following report to accompany H. R. 4445: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill 
(I. R. 4445) to amend section 115 of the act of March 3, 1911, en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” having considered the same, report favorably thereon with 
the recommendation that the bill do pass with amendments. 

The bill amends section 115 of the so-called Judicial Code, so as to 
provide for holding a term of court at Casper, in the State of 
Wyoming, a change which the growing importance of that city seems 
to require. In the consideration of the measure attention was called 
to the fact that a part of Yellowstone Park lies within the exterior 
boundaries of the State of Montana, and that under section 92 of the 
general act referred to the State of Montana is a judicial district, 
It results, accordingly, that there is an overlapping of jurisdiction 
under the two sections referred to as to that part of the Yellowstone 
Park so within the boundaries of the State of Montana, a serious mat- 
ter should a crime be committed within that area. It is in the last 
degree doubtful whether Congress has the power to include within 
the same district, territory being parts of two States, in view of the 
provision of Article VI of the amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States providing that defendant is entitled to trial in the State 
and district within which the crime was committed, 

The committee can see no reason for attempting to extend the juris- 
diction of the district of Wyoming over that portion of the park within 
the State of Montana while consequences of the gravest character 
might ensue from the attempt to do so. It accordingly recommends 
that the bill be amended by striking out the language in Hnes 7 and 8, 
page 1, “and the Yellowstone National Park,“ and to make the bill a 
harmonious whole that further amendments as follows be made: 

After the word “ appoint,” at the end of line 12, page 2, insert the 
words “among others.” 

Strike out the words, in lines 18 and 14, page 2, “for the Yellow- 
stone National Park,” and the words “said park,“ in line 14, and 
insert after the word “ in,” in line 14, page 2, the words “ the Yellow- 
stone National Park.” y 

PUEBLO INDIAN LANDS 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Senate bill 2932, to quiet tha 
title to lands within the Pueblo Indian land grants, and for 
other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mex- 
ico asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
Senate bill 2932. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
bill being discussed, but I want to have the bill and the report 
read. For the last three or four years I have had an enor- 
mous number of protests against any bill proposing to take 
away from the Pueblo Indians any part of their lands. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to say to the Senator from Arizona 
that all of the differences of opinion haye been reconciled. 
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All of the associations which heretofore have objected have 
withdrawn their objections. 

At the time the bill was last introduced there was one ob- 
jection, namely, the method of compensation of the Indians, 
That has been reconciled to the entire satisfaction of those 
who were formerly opposed to the bill; and yesterday I re- 
ceived a telegram from Mrs. Atwood, who is at the head of 
the Women’s Federated Clubs, and also a letter from Mr. 
Burleigh, of New York, who is attorney for the Indian Rights 
Association, requesting that the bill be passed as soon as pos- 
sible. There is no objection or disagreement whatever at this 
time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I may say that 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Public Lands, consisting 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Bursum], and myself, have been considering 
this bill for a number of months—in fact, ever since the pres- 
ent session of Congress began—and the bill has been entirely 
reformed from the shape in which it was a year or more ago, 
The subcommittee reported to the general Committee on Public 
Lands, and there was a unanimous report, as I understand, in 
favor of reporting out the bill as it is; and I think there is 
no objection to the bill now from any source. There is none 
that I know of. 

Mr. BURSUM. The amendments which are proposed by the 
committee meet with the entire approval of all of these asso- 
ciations and those who have heretofore opposed the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, when the Senator from New 
Mexico submitted his request last evening I objected to the 
consideration of the bill, because I had had certain representa- 
tions from my constituents to the effect that the rights of the 
Indians were not properly protected. I have gone over the cor- 
respondence that has come to me, and have conferred with the 
Senator from New Mexico, and he has assured me, and indeed 
convinced me, that those rights have been properly protected in 
the bill. I therefore have no objection to the consideration of 
the bill, and trust that it may be passed. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I surely shall not object to 
the consideration of the bill in view of the statements that have 
been made, especially by the two Senators from New Mexico; 
but I ask that the bill be read, and that the report of the commit- 
tee be read. I shall not object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of Senate bill 2932? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, with amend- 
ments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Pueblo Indians have been 
in possession of these lands for 200 or 300 years, we know. 
During the Lincoln administration they came here, and Presi- 
dent Lincoln assured them that they never would be deprived 
of the ownership and title to these lands. Now we find the 
title in dispute. We find legislation necessary to settle the 
title to the lands. How, when, and why, since they have been 
in possession of this land for 200 or 300 years, under what cir- 
cumstances, because of what act or omission on the part of 
any official, did it happen that these lands are now in peril, 
and that a suit to quiet title must be brought? I should like 
to know something about chem. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I can explain to the Senator 
from Arizona how that came about, if he will yield to me. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield, of course. 

Mr. BURSUM. This controversy has been in existence 
since the United States took over New Mexico. Prior to that 
time there were certain lands which had been granted by 
Spain to non-Indians and certain lands which had been 
granted to Indians; When the United States took over New 
Mexico the Congress extended certain grants of land to the 
Indians and included the lands of the non-Indians and also of 
the Indians, and the grants were made subject to the rights 
of third parties, 

That is the reason why this matter is up. It is not that 
any non-Indians have gone on as squatters, or have gone on 
and filed, or have attempted to take away from the Indians 
any lands; but a cloud on the title arose by reason of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in 1913 in what is known as 
the Sandoval case—a whisky case—which reversed the doc- 
trine of the Supreme Court laid down in 1876. Therefore it 
was necessary to have some kind of legislation which would 
settle and adjudicate the controversy on the basis of equity 
and right and giving to each that to which he was entitled. 


Mr. ASHURST. That is a very frank and a very concise 
statement. Now, a word: What is the area in acres or square 
miles of the present Pueblo lands? 

Mr. BURSUM. The total of the present Pueblo lands is 
840,000 acres, divided into 20 pueblos, 

3 ASHURST. Under this bill, will that area be dimin- 

Mr, BURSUM. No; it will not be diminished. These lands 
which ‘are owned by non-Indians are inside, The lands in 
controversy amount to about 10 per cent of the total lands— 
34,000 acres. This bill provides that if at any time the Fed- 
eral Government shall have failed in any way to protect the 
rights of the Indians, in due season the Indians shall be reim- 
bursed and paid and compensated, the amount of the compen- 
sation to be fixed by judicial finding of the Federal court. 
That is what these Indian rights associations were asking for, 
and precisely that which they asked for and insisted upon is 
what the committee has given them. I may say that the 
Federated Women’s Clubs, which Mrs. Atwood is at the head 
of, and Mr. Burleigh, who is the attorney at New York for 
seyeral of the Indian rights associations, are anxious that 
the bill as now modified, with the suggested amendments of the 
committee, shall pass at the earliest moment, so that it may 
be considered by the other House. The committee has put in, 
I suppose, a year’s work on this, trying to reconcile the 
differences, 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe the committee has been very 
faithful. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? I wish to ask a question of the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr, ASHURST. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WILLIS. There is one matter that I neglected to bring 
to the attention of the Senator from New Mexico. One of 
my correspondents makes this statement: 


This bill does not provide for any compensation to the Pueblos where 
white settlers are permitted to settle upon and hold land inside of 
Pueblo grants, 


Mr, BURSUM. That is just what it does do. 
ment provides for that very thing. 

Mr. WILLIS. Precisely. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
one second? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. I have been serving on this committee with 
these gentlemen who have known of this matter for a long time. 
It was new to me, and consequently I have gone into it with a 
good deal of care. 

If the bill is open to criticism, it is not because the Indian 
is not being looked after, but because he is being looked after 
too much at the expense of the United States. If there is any 
criticism, it is to come from those who are interested in the 
United States Treasury and not the Indian. I think it might 
be open to argument that the United States is assuming a 
rather unnecessary burden, but it is done in an effort to go to 
the limit to protect the rights of the Indian. 

As to the earlier bills, I would concur with those who ob- 
jected to the bills. The rights of the Indian were not fully 
protected; but now the bill has gone over to the other ex- 
treme, There are these conflicting claims. Not only the 
Indian but the settler has been upon the land for several 
hundred years. It is not a recent conflict. When the Span- 
iards came in about 1540 they found these colonies there. Some 
of their people settled, and they settled in communities. They 
made wide grants rather regardless of actual settlement, and 
this is an effort to provide a method of adjudication and to 
establish titles. It resembles in a way the water-adjudication 
statutes with which the Senator from Arizona is familiar 
with in his State. It provides for a proceeding the cost of 
which is borne by the United States exclusively. 

The United States files the bill, makes the survey, and car- 
ries all of the costs for the purpose of ascertaining what is the 
real fact. The Indian is protected. An effort is made to pro- 
tect the settler; and the bill then goes the one step beyond, and 
provides that if the Indian loses his apparent title to any part 
of the land, if the United States, acting as the guardian of the 
Indian, could have protected him by seasonable prosecution, 
the United States shall make good to the Indian the value of 
the land which has been lost through the neglect of the United 
States. All this is done upon the theory laid down by the 
Supreme Court that the United States is the guardian of these 
Indians, and imposing upon the United States the responsi- 
bility which a guardian has to carry in case of any neglect of 
the interests of his ward. 


This amend- 
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Mr. ASHURST. I think the explanations have been clear—— 

Mr. ADAMS. May I add one further word in reference to the 
moneys which the Government may have to appropriate, in 
order that the Government's side may appear? Certain money 
will ultimately have to be appropriated to make good, and the 
bill provides that that money shall be used for the purpose of 
purchasing for the Indians land and water rights to replace 
those which he loses. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is just the point I wanted to ask, if 
the Indian is to have money distributed to him it may or may 
not be sufficient; but if he is to have the right to select lands 
in lieu of those he loses, I will be content. 

Mr, BURSUM. To show how far the committee has gone in 
favoring the Indian, it is provided in the bill that in the event 
a non-Indian shall have a superior title to Spanish land grants, 
no writ of ouster shall issue, but that the value of that land 
shall be reported to Congress so as to preserve for the Indian 
those lands, notwithstanding the fact that there may be out- 
standing a title superior to that of the Indian. 

Mr. ASHURST. 1 withdraw my request to have the bill 
read, but I do ask that the bill and the report be printed in the 


RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill and report were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: i 


Be it enacted, ete., That in order to quiet title to various lots, 
parcels, and tracts of land in the State of New Mexico for which claim 
shall be made by or on behalf of the Pueblo Indians of said»State as 
hereinafter provided, the United States of America, in its sovereign 
capacity as guardian of said Pueblo Indians, shall, by its Attorney 
General, file in the District Court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of New Mexico its bill or bills of complaint with a prayer for 
discovery of the nature of any claim or claims of any kind whatsoever 
adverse to the claim of said Pueblo Indians, as hereinafter determined. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be, and hereby is, established a board 
to be known as “ Pueblo Lands Board” to consist of the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Attorney General, each of whom may act through 
an assistant in all hearings, investigations, and deliberations in 
New Mexico, and a third member to be appointed by the President 
of the United States. The board shall be provided with suitable 
quarters in the city of Santa Fe, N. Mex., and shall have power 
to require the presence of witnesses and the production of documents 
by subpmna, to employ a clerk who shall be empowered to administer 
oaths and take acknowledgments, shall employ such clerical assist- 
ants, interpreters, and stenographers with such compensation as the 
Attorney General shall deem adequate, and it shall be provided with 
such necessary supplies and equipment as it may require on requisi- 
tions to the Department of Justice. The compensation and allowance 
for travel and expenses of the member appointed by the President 
shall be fixed by the Attorney General. 

It shall be the duty of suid beard to investigate, determine, and 
report and set forth by metes and bounds, illustrated where necessary 
by field notes and plats, the lands within the exterior boundaries of 
any land granted or confirmed to the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
by any authority of the United States of America, or any prior sov- 
ereignty, or acquired by said Indians as a community by purchase 
or otherwise, title to which the said board shall find not to have 
been extinguished in accordance with the provisions of this act, and 
the board shall not include in their report any claims of non-Indian 
claimants who, in the opinion of said board after investigation, hold 
and occupy such claims of which they have had adverse possession, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 4 of this act: Provided, 
however, That the board shall be unanimous in all decisions whereby 
it shall be determined that the Indian title has been extinguished. 

The board shall report upon each pueblo as a separate unit, and upon 
the completion of each report one copy shall be filed with the United 
States District Court for the District of New Mexico, one with the 
Attorney General of the United States, one with the Secretary of the 
Interior, and one with the Board of Indian Commissioners. 

Sec. 3. That upon the filing of each report by the said board, the 
Attorney General shall forthwith cause to be filed in the United States 
District Court for the District of New Mexico, as provided in section 1 
of this act, a suit to quiet title to the lands described in said report as 
Indian lands, the Indian title to which is determined by said report 
not to have been extinguished. 

Suc, 4. That all persons claiming title to or ownership of any lands 
inyolved in any such suit or suits, may in addition to any other legal or 
equitable defenses which they may have or have had under the laws of 
the Territory and State of New Mexico, plead limitation of action, as 
follows, to wit: 

(a) That in themselves, their ancestors, grantors, privies, or pred- 
ecessors in interest or claim of interest, they have had open, notorious, 
actual, exclusive, continuous, adverse possession of the premises claimed, 


under color of title from the 6th day of January, 1902, to the date of 
the passage of this act, and have paid the taxes lawfully assessed and 
levied thereon to the extent required by the statutes of limitation or 
adverse possession of the Territory or of the State of New Mexico, 
since the 6th day of January, 1902, to the date of the passage of this 
act, except where the claimant was exempted or entitled to be exempted 
from such tax payment. 

(b) That in themselves, their ancestors, grantors, privies, or pred- 
ecessors in interest or claim of interest, they have had open, notorious, 
actual, exclusive, continuous, adverse possession of the premises claimed 
with claim of ownership, but without color of title, from the 16th 
day of March, 1889, to the date of the passage of this act, and have paid 
the taxes lawfully assessed and levied thereon to the extent required 
by the statutes of limitation or adverse possession of the Territory or 
of the State of New Mexico, from the 16th day of March, 1899, to the 
date of the passage of this act, except where the claimant was exempted 
or entitled to be exempted from such tax payment. 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to impair or 
destroy any existing right of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico to 
assert and maintain unaffected by the provisions of this act their 
title and right to any land by original proceedings, either in law or 
equity, in any court of competent jurisdiction and any such right 
may be asserted at any time prior to the filing of the field notes and 
plats as provided in section 13 hereof, and jurisdiction with respect 
to any such original proceedings is hereby conferred upon the United 
States district court for the district of New Mexico with right of 
review as in other cases: Provided, however, That any contract entered 
into with any attorney or attorneys by the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico tp carry on such litigation shall be subject to and in accord- 
ance with existing laws of the United States, 

Sec. 5. The plea of such limitations, successfully maintained, shall 
entitle the claimants so pleading to a decree in favor of them, their 
heirs, executors, successors, and assigns for the premises so claimed 
by them, respectively, or so much thereof as may be established, which 
shall have the effect of a deed of quitclaim as against the United 
States and said Indians, and a decree in favor of claimants upon any 
other ground shall have a like effect. 

The United States may plead in favor of the pueblo, or any in- 
dividual Indian thereof, as the case might be, the said limitations 
hereinbefore defined. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the further duty of the board to separately 
report in respect of each such pueblo— 

(a) The area and character of any tract or tracts of land within 
the exterior boundaries of any land granted or confirmed to the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and the extent, source, and character 
of any water right appurtenant thereto in possession of non-Indian 
claimants at the time of filing such report, which are not claimed 
for said Indians by any report of the board. 

(b) Whether or not such tract or tracts of land or sueh water 
rights could be or could have been at any time recovered for said 
Indians by the United States by seasonable prosecution of any right of 
the United States or of said Indians, Seasonable prosecution is defined 
to mean prosecution by the United States within the same period of 
time as that within which suits to recover real property could have 
been brought under the limitation statutes of the Territory and State 
of New Mexico. ? 

(c) The fair market value of said water rights and of said tract 
or tracts of land (exclusive of any improvements made therein or placed 
thereon by non-Indian claimants) whenever the board shall determine 
that such tract or tracts of land or such water rights could be or 
could haye been at any time recovered for said Indians by the United 
States by seasonable prosecution of any right of the United States or 
of said Indians, and the amount of loss, if any, suffered by said 
Indians through failure of the United States seasonably to prosecute 
any such right. 

The United States shall be liable, and the board shall award com- 
pensation, to the pueblo within the exterior boundaries of whose lands 
such tract or tracts of land shall be situated or to which such water 
rights shall have been appurtenant to the extent of any loss suffered 
by said Indians through failure of the United States seasonably to 
prosecute any right of the United States or of said Indians, subject 
to review as herein provided. Such report and award shall have the 
force and effect of a judicial finding and final judgment upon the 
question and amount of compensation due to the Pueblo Indians 
from the United States for such losses. Such report shall be filed 
simultaneously with and in like manner as the reports hereinbefore 
provided to be made and filed in section 2 of this act. 

At any time within 60 days after the filing of sald report with 
the United States District Court for the District of New Mexico as 
herein provided the United States or any pueblo or Indians concerned 
therein or affected thereby may, in respect of any report upon liability 
or of any finding of amount or award of compensation set forth in 
such report, petition said court for judicial review of said report, 
specifying the portions thereof in which review is desired. Said 
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court shall thereupon have jurisdiction to review, and shall review 
such report, finding, or award in like manner as in the case of pro- 
ceedings in equity. In any such proceedings the report of the board 
shall be prima facie evidence of the facts, the values, and the liability 
therein set forth, subject, however, to be rebutted by competent evi- 
dence, Any party in interest may offer evidence in support or in 
opposition to the findings in said report in any respect. Said court 
shall after hearing render Its decision so soon as practicable, con- 
firming, modifying, or rejectfng said report or any part thereof. At 
any time within 30 days after such decision is rendered said court 
shall, upon petition of any party aggrieved, certify the portions of 
such report, review of which has been sought, together with the 
record in connection therewith, to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Highth Cireuit, which shall have jurisdiction to 
consider, review, and decide all questions arising upon such report and 
record in like manner as in the case of appeals in equity, and its 
decision thereon shall be final. 

Petition for review of any specific finding or award of compensation 
in any report shall not affect the finality of any findings nor delay 
the payment of any award set forth in such report, review of which 
shall not have been so sought, nor in any proceeding for review in any 
court under the provisions of this section shall eosts be awarded against 
any party. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the further duty of the beard to investigate, 
ascertain, and report to the Secretary of the Interior, who shall report 
to the Congress of the United States, together with his recommenda- 
tion, the fair market value of lands, improvements appurtenant thereto, 
and water rights of non-Indian claimants who, in person or through 
their predecessors in title prior to January 6, 1912, in good faith and 
for a valuable consideration purchased and entered upon Indian lands 
under a claim of right based upon a deed or document purporting 
to convey title to the land claimed or upon a grant, or license from 
the governing body of a pueblo to said tand, but fail to sustain such 
claim under the provisions of this act, together with a statement of 
the loss in money value thereby suffered by such non-Indian claim- 
ants. Any lands lying within the exterior boundaries of the pueblo 
of Nambe land grant, which were conveyed to any holder or oceupant 
thereof or his predecessor or predecessors in interest by the governing 
authorities of said pueblo, in writing, prior to January 6, 1912, shall, 
unless found by said board to have been obtained through frand or de- 
ception, be recognized as constituting valid claims by said board and by 
said court, and disposed of in such manner as Jands the Indian title to 
which has been determined to have been extinguished pursuant to the 
provisions of this act: Provided, That nothing in this section con- 
tained with reference to the said Nambe Pueblo Indians shall be con- 
strued as depriving the said Indians of the right to impeach any 
such deed or conveyance for fraud or to have mistakes therein cor- 
rected through a suit in behalf of said pueblo or of an individual 
Indian under the provisions of this aet. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the further duty of the board to investigate, ascer- 
tnin, and report to the Secretary of the Interior the area and the 
value of the lands and Improvements appurtenant thereto of non-Indian 
claimants within or adjacent to Pueblo Indian settlements or towns 
in New Mexico, title to which in such non-Indlan claimants is valid 
and indefeasible, sald report to include a finding as to the benefit to 
the Indians in anywise of the removal of such non-Indian claimants 
by purchase of their lands and improvements and the transfer of the 
same to the Indians, and the Secretary of the Interior shall report to 
Congress the facts with his recommendations in the premises. 

Sec. 9. That all lands, the title to which is determined in said sult 
or sults, shall, where necessary, be surveyed and mapped under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, at the expense of the United 
States, but such survey shall be subject to the approval of the judge 
of the United States District Court for the District of New Mexico, and 
if approved by said judge shall be filed in said court and become a 
part of the decree or decrees entered in said distriet court. 

Sze. 10. That necessary costs in all original proceedings under this 
act, to be determined by the court, shall be taxed against the United 
States and any party aggrieved by any final judgment or decree shall 
have the right to a review thereof by appeal or writ of error or other 
process, as in other cases, but upon such appeal being taken each party 
shall pay his own costs. 

Sec. 11. That in the sense in which used In this act the word“ pur- 
chase” shall be taken to mean the acquisition of community lands by 
the Indians other than by grant or donation from a sovereign. 

Src, 12. That any person claiming any interest in the premises in- 
yolved but not impleaded in any such action may be made a party de- 
fendant thereto or may intervene in such action, setting up his claim 
in usual form. 

Sxc. 13, That as to all lands within the exterior boundaries of any 
lands granted or confirmed to the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, by 
any authority of the United States of America or any prior sovereignty, 
or acquired by sald Indians as a community by purchase or otherwise 
and which have not been claimed for said Indians by court proeeed- 
ings then pending or the findings and report of the board as herein 


provided, the Secretary of the Interior at any time after two years 
after the filing of said reports of the board shall file field notes and plat 
for each pueblo in the office of the surveyor general of New Mexico at 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., showing the lands to which the Indian title has 
been extinguished as in said report set out, but excluding therefrom 
lands claimed by or for the Indians in court proceedings then pending, 
and copies of said plat and field notes certifled by the surveyor general 
of New Mexico as true and correct copies shall be accepted in any 
court as competent and eonelusive evidence of the extinguishment of 
all the right, title, and interest of the Indians in and to the lands so 
described In said plat and field notes and of any claim of the United 
States in or to the same, And the Secretary of the Interior within 30 
days after the Indians’ right to bring independent sults under this act 
shall have expired, shall cause notice to be published in some news- 
paper or newspapers of general circulation issued, if any there be, in 
the county wherein lie such lands claimed by non-Indian claimants, re- 
spectively, or wherein some part of such Jands are situated, otherwise 
in some newspaper or newspapers of general circulation published 
nearest to such lands, once a week for five consecutive weeks, setting 
forth as nearly as may be the names of such non-Indian claimants of 
land holdings not claimed by or for the Indians as herein provided, 
with a description of such several holdings, as shown by a survey of 
Pueblo Indian lands heretofore made under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and commonly known as the “Joy Survey,“ or as 
may be otherwise shown or defined by authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and requiring that any person or persons claiming such de- 
scribed parcel or parcels of lands or any part thereof, adversely to the 
apparent claimant or claimants so named as aforesaid, or their heirs 
or assigns, shall, on or before the thirtieth day after the last publica- 
tion of such notice, file his or their adverse claim in the United States 
land office in the land district wherein such parcel or parcels of land are 
situate, in the nature of a contest, stating the character and basis of 
such adverse claim, and notice of such contest shall be served upon the 
claimant or claimants named in the said notice, in the same manner 
as in cases of contest of homestead entries. If no such contest is in- 
stituted as aforesaid, the Secretary of the Interior shall issue to the 
claimant or claimants, or their heirs or assigns, a patent or other cer- 
tilleate of title for the parcel or parcels of land so described in sald 
notice; but if a contest be filed it shall proceed and be heard and 
decided as contests of homestead entries are heard and decided under 
the rules and regulations of the General Land Office pertinent thereto. 
Upon such contest either party may claim the benefit of the provisions 
of section 4 of this act to the same extent as if he were a party to a 
suit to quiet title brought under the provisions of this act, and the suc- 
cessful party shall receive a patent or certificate of title for the land 
as to which he is successful In such proceeding. Any patent or cer- 
tificate of title Issued under the provisions of this act shall have the 
effect only of a relinquishment by the United States of America and 
the said Indians. 

If after such notice more than one person or group of persons 
united in interest makes claim in such land office adverse to the 
claimant or claimants named in the said notice, or to any other person 
or group of persons who may have filed such contest, each contestant 
shall be required to set forth the basis and nature of his respective 
claim, and thereupon the said claims shall be heard and decided as 
upon an original contest or intervention. 

And in all cases any person or persons whose right to a given parcel 
or parcels of land has become fixed either by the action of the sald 
board or the sald court or in such contest may apply to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office for a patent or certificate of title and 
receive the same without cost or charge. x 

Sec. 14. That if any non-Indian party to any such snit shall assert 
against the Indian title a claim based upon a Spanish or Mexican grant, 
and it the court should fivally find that such claim by the non- 
Indian is superior to that of the Indian claim, no final decree or judg- 
ment of ouster of the said Indians shall be entered or writ of 
possession or assistance shall be allowed against said Indians, or any 
of them, or against the United States of America acting in their behalf. 
In such case the court shall ascertain the area and value of the land 
thus held by any non;Indian claimant under such superior title, ex- 
cluding therefrom the area and value of lots or parcels of land the title 
to which has been found to be In other persons under the provisions 
of this act: Provided, however, That any findings by the court under 
the provisions of this section may be reviewed on appeal or writ of 
error at the instance of any party aggrieved thereby, in the same 
manner, to the same extent, and with Hke effect as if such findings 
were a final judgment or decree. When such finding adverse to the 
fndinn claim has become final, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
report to Congress the facts, including the area and value of the land 
so adjudged against the Indian claim, with his recommendations in 
the premises. £ 

Sec. 15. That when any claimant, other than the United States 
for said Indians not covered by the report provided for in section 7 
of this act, fails to sustain his claim to any parcel of land within 
any Pueblo Indian grant, purchase, or donation under the provisions 
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of this act, but has held and occupied any such parcel in good faith, 
claiming the same as his own, and the same has been improved, the 
value of the improvements upon the said parcel of land shall be found 
by the court and reported by the Secretary of the Interior to Congress, 
with his recommendations in the premises, 

Sec, 16. That if any land adjudged by the court or said lands board 
against any claimant be situate among lands adjudicated or otherwise 
determined in favor of non-Indian claimants and apart from the main 
body of the Indian land, and the Secretary of the Interior deems it to 
be for the best interest of the Indians that such parcels so adjudged 
against the non-Indjan claimant be sold, he may, with the consent of 
the governing authorities of the pueblo, order the sale thereof, under 
such regulations as he may make, to the highest bidder for cash, and if 
the buyer thereof be other than the losing claimant, the purchase price 
shall be used in paying to such losing claimant the adjudicated value 
of the improvements aforesaid, if found under the provisions of section 
15 hereof, and the balance thereof, if any, shall be paid over to the 
proper officer, or officers, of the Indian community, but if the buyer be 
the losing claimant, and the value of his improvements has been ad- 
judicated as aforesaid, such buyer shall be entitled to have credit upon 
his bid for the value of such improvements so adjudicated. 

Sec. 17. No right, title, or interest in or to the lands of the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico to which their title has not been extinguished 
as hereinbefore determined shall hereafter be acquired or initiated by 
virtue of the laws of the State of New Mexico, or in any other manner 
except as may hereafter be provided by Congress, and no sale, grant, 
lease of any character, or other conveyance of lands, or any title or 
claim thereto, made by any pueblo as a community, or any Pueblo 
Indian living in a community of Pueblo Indians, in the State of New 
Mexico, shall be of any validity in law or in equity unless the same be 
first approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 18, That the pleading, practice, procedure, and rules of evidence 
shall be the same in all causes arising under this act as in other civil 
causes in the Federal courts, except as otherwise herein provided. 

Sec, 19. That all sums of money which may hereafter be appropri- 
ated by the Congress of the United States for the purpose of paying in 
whole or in part any liability found or decreed under this act from the 
United Stutes to any pueblo or to any of the Indians of any pueblo, 
shall be paid over to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which bureau, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, shall use such 
moneys at such times and in such amounts as may seem wise and 
proper for the purpose of the purchase of lands and water rights to 
replace those which have been lost to said pueblo or to said Indians, 
or for purchase or construction of reservoirs, irrigation works, or the 
making of other permanent improvements upon or for the benefit of 
lands held by said pueblo or said Indians. 


To Quiet THE TITLE TO LANDS WITHIN PUEBLO INDIAN LAND GRANTS, 
AND For OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. Apams, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, sub- 
mitted the following report to accompany S. 2932: 

The Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 2032) to quiet the title to lands within Pueblo Indian land 
grants, and for other purposes, having considered the same, report 
thereon favorably with the following amendments: 

On page 4, line 17, after the word “ Territory,” insert the words 
“or of the State.” 

On page 5, Une 4, after the word “ Territory,“ insert the words 
“or of the State.” 

On page 6, strike out all of section 6 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec, 6. It shall be the further duty of the board to separately 
report in respect of each such pueblo— 

“(a) The area and character of any tract or tracts of land 
within the exterior boundaries of any land granted or confirmed to 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and the extent, source, and 
character of any water right appurtenant thereto in possession of 
non-Indlan claimants at the time of filing such report, which are 
not claimed for said Indians by any report of the board; 

“(b) Whether or not such tract or tracts of land or such water 
rights could be, or could have been at any time, recovered for said 
Indians by the United States by seasonable prosecution of any 
right of the United States or of said Indians. Seasonable prosecu- 
tion is defined to mean prosecution by the United States within 
the same period of time as that within which suits to recover real 
property could have been brought under the limitation statutes of 
the Territory and State of New Mexico. 

“(e) The fair market value of said water rights and of said tract or 
tracts of land (exclusive of any improvements made therein or placed 
thereon by non-Indian claimants) whenever the board shall determine 
that such tract or tracts of land or such water rights could be, or 
could have been at any time, recovered for said Indians by the 
United States by seasonable prosecution of any right of the United 
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States or of said Indians; and the amount of loss, if any, suffered 
by said Indians through failure of the United States seasonably to 
prosecute any such right. 

“The United States shall be liable, and the board shall award 
compensation, to the pueblo within the exterior boundaries of whose 
lands such tract or tracts of land shall be situated or to which 
such water rights shall have been appurtenant, to the extent of 
any loss suffered by said Indians through failure of the United 
States seasonably to prosecute any right of the United States or 
of said Indians, subject to review as herein provided; such report 
and award shall have the force and effect of a judicial finding 
and final judgment upon the question and amount of compensation 
due to the Pueblo Indians from the United States for such losses. 
Such report shall be filed simultaneously with, and in like manner 
as, the reports hereinbefore provided to be made and filed in sec- 
tion 2 of this act. 

“At any time within 60 days after the filing of said report 
with the United States District Court for the District of New 
Mexico as herein provided, the United States or any pueblo or 
Indians concerned therein or affected thereby may, in respect of 
any report upon liability or of any finding of amount or award of 
compensation set forth in such report, petition said court for judi- 
cial review of said report, specifying the portions thereof in which 
review is desired. Said court shall thereupon have jurisdiction to 
review, and shall review, such report, finding, or award in like 
manner as in the case of proceedings in equity. In any such pro- 
ceeding the report of the board shall be prima facie evidence of 
the facts, the values, and the liability therein set forth, subject, 
however, to be rebutted by competent evidence. Any party in 
interest may offer evidence in support or in opposition to the find- 
ings in said report in any respect. Said court shall, after hearing, 
render its decision so soon as practicable, confirming, modifying, 
or rejecting said report or any part thereof, At any time within 
30 days after such decision is rendered said court shall, upon 
petition of any party aggrieved, certify the portions of such report, 
review of which has been sought, together with the record in con- 
nection therewith, to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit which shall have jurisdiction to consider, 
review, and decide all questions arising upon such report and 
record in like manner as in the case of appeals in equity, and its 
decision thereon shall be final. 

“ Petition for review of any specific finding or award of com- 
pensation in any report shall not affect the finality of any findings 
nor delay the payment of any award set forth in such report. re- 
view of which shall not have been so sought, nor, in any proceeding 
for review in any court under the provisions of this section, shall 
costs be awarded against any party.” 

On page 7, line 22, after the word “ fraud,” insert the words, “or to 
have mistakes therein corrected"; and in the same line strike out the 
word “general” and also the words “or by a special suit.” 

On page 7, line 23, after the word “of,” insert the words “ said 
pueblo or of”; and in the same line strike out the words “by the 
Attorney General.” i 

On page 7, line 24, strike out the words “the last paragraph of 
section 4 of.” 

On page 9, line 16, strike out the word “suits” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ court proceedings then pending.” 

At the top of page 12, lines 1 and 2, strike out the words “and shall 
not affect the adverse right or rights of any other person whatsoever.” 

On page 15, strike out all of section 19 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“ SEC. 19. That all sums of money which may hereafter be appro- 
priated by the Congress of the United States for the purpose of 
paying in whole or in part any liability found or decreed under 
this act from the United States to any pueblo or to any of the 
Indians of any pueblo, shall be paid over to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, which bureau, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, shall use such moneys at such times and in such amounts 
as may seem wise and proper, for the purpose of the purchase of 
lands and water rights to replace those which have been lost to 
said pueblo or to said Indians, or for purchase or construction of 
reservoirs, irrigation works, or the making of other permanent im- 
provements upon or for the benefit of lands held by said pueblo 
or said Indians.” 

This bill incorporates the greater portion of the provisions of Senate 
bill 726 heretofore referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Consideration of the Senate bill 726 led to the making of many 
amendments and to the rephrasing of many parts. For the sake of 
clearness and in order that it might be more readily understood, both 
by the committee and by the Senate, it was deemed advisable to re- 
introduce Senate bill 726 with amendments, and it now appears as 
Senate bill 2932. Senate bill 726 was referred to the Secretary of the 
Interior, who furnished the committee with a report thereon, copy of 
which is attached hereto and made a part of this report, as the prin- 
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ciples involved in the bili which were appreved by the Secretary of the 
Interior appear not to have been departed from, though altered in 
details, 

This DIM is an effort to provide for the final adjudication and settle- 
ment of a very complicated and difficult series of conflicting titles 
affecting lands claimed by the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. In 
order to understand the necessity for the legislation proposed in this 
bill, it seems advisable to make a brief statement of some points in 
the very interesting history of the Pueblo Indians. 

There are 20 pueblos tnyolved with a total Indian population of 
between 6,500 and 8,000, Hach pueblo consits of about 17,000 acres 
of land within its exterior boundaries, or a total of 340,000 acres m all. 

These Indians were found by Coronado and the first Spanish ex- 
plorers in 1541, many of them residing in villages and occupying the 
same lands that the Pueblo Indians now occupy. 

The rights of these Indians to the lands occupied by them was 
recognized by the Spanish conquerors from early days. The first 
decree of record concerning them was issued by Charles V of Spain, 
dated March 21, 1551, when they were ordered gathered into pueblos 
or towns, In 1687 a grant of lands was made to them by the King 
of Spain, and from that time on until the termination of Spanish 
dominion grants of land were made at various times and the Spanish 
authorities supervised their affairs. The Spanish grant to each 
pueblo as finally confirmed by Congress became 4 square leagues, 1 
league in each direction from the center of the village or the door of 
the church. 

During the Spanish occupation of New Mexico some grants were 
also made to non-Indians by the Spanish Government. Upon the 
termination of Spanish sovereignty in this territory these Pueblo 
Indians came under the jurisdiction of Mexico, by the government 
of which they were given many political and civil rights. All of the 
land grants made to and held by the Indians have been and are now 
held in a type of communal occupancy and ownership. 

Upon the acquisition by the United States from Mexico of the 
territory now comprising the State of New Mexico these Indians and 
the lands In question came under the jurisdiction of the United States. 
The relationship of the inhabitants of this territory and the Govern- 
ment of the United States was established by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo in 1848. In 1859 Congress confirmed the Spanish grants to 
the Indians, subject, however, to any valid adverse rights should any exist. 

While a matter of importance, the legal status of these Indians was 
not finally determined until 1913. 

It was only by the decision of the case of the United States v. San- 
doval (218 U. 8. 28) that the Supreme Court of the United States 
definitely established the principle that these Indians were wards of 
the Government. 

In an earlier case, that of the United States v. Joseph (94 U. S. 
614), the Supreme Court of the United States, speaking of these 
Indians, said: 

„The character and history of these people are not obscure, but 
occupy u well-known page in the story of Mexico from the conquest 
of the country by Cortez to the cession of this part of it to the 
United States by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. The subject 
is tempting and full of interest, but we have only space for a 
few well-considered sentences of the opinion of the chief justice 
of the court whose Judgment we are reviewing. 

“For centuries,” he says, “the Pueblo Indians have lived in 
villages, in fixed communities, each having its own municipal or 
local government. As far as their history can be traced, they have 
been pastoral and agricultural people, raising flocks and culti- 
vating the soll. Since the introduction of the Spanish Catholic 
missionary into the country they have adopted mainly not only the 
Spanish language but the religion of a Christian church. In every 
pueblo is erected a church, dedicated to the worship of God ac- 
cording to the form of the Roman Catholic religion, and in nearly 
all is to be found a priest of this church, who is recognized as 
their spiritual guide and adviser. They manufacture nearly all 
of their blankets, clothing, agricultural and culinary implements, 
ete. Integrity and virtue among them is fostered and encouraged. 
They are intelligent as most nations or people deprived of means 
or facilities for education. Their names, their customs, their 
habits, are similar to those of the people in whose midst they 
reside or in the midst of whom their pueblos are situated. The 
criminal records of the courts of the Territory scarcely contain the 
name of a Pueblo Indian. In short, they are a peaceable, indus- 
trious, honest, and virtuous people. They are Indians only in 
feature, complextion, and a few of their habits; in all other re- 
spects superior to all but a few of the civilized Indian tribes of the 
country and the equal of the most civilized thereof. This descrip- 
tion of the Pueblo Indians, I think, will be deemed by all who know 
them as faithful and true in all respects. Such was their char- 
acter at the time of the acquisition of New Mexico by the United 
States; such is their character now, 

“At the time the act of 1834 was passed there were no such 
Indians as these in the United States unless it be one or two 


reservutions or tribes, such as the Senecas or Oneidas of New 
Tork, to whom, it is clear, the eleventh section of the statute 
could have no application. When it became necessary to extend 
the laws regulating the intercourse with the Indians over our new 
acquisitions from Mexico, there was ample room for the exercise 
of those laws among the nomadic Apaches, Comanches, Navahos, 
and other tribes, whose incapacity for self-government required 
both for themselves and for the citizens of the country this guar- 
dian care of the General Government. 

“The Pueblo Indians, if, indeed, they can be called Indians, had 
nothing in common with this class, The degree of civilization which 
they had attained centuries before their willing submission to all 
laws of the Mexican Government, the full recognition by that 
Government of nll their civil rights, including that of voting and 
holding office, and their absorption into the general mass of the 
population (except that they held their lands in common), all for- 
bid the Idea that they should be classed with the Indian tribes for 
whom the intercourse acts were made, or that in the intent of the 
act of 1851 its provisions were applicable to them. The tribes 
for whom the act of 1834 was made were those semi-independent 
tribes whom our Government has always recognized as exempt 

* from our laws, whether within or without the Umits of an organ- 

ized State or Territory, and in regard to their domestic govern- 
ment, left to their own rules and traditions; in whom we have 
recognized the capacity to make treaties and with whom the Gov- 
ernments, State and National, deal, with a few exceptions only, in 
their national or tribal character and not as individuals. 

“If the Pueblo Indians differ from the other inhabitants of 
New Mexico in holding lands in common and in a certain patri- 
archal form of domestic life, they only resemble in this regard the 
Shakers and other communistic societies In this country, and can 
not for that reason be classed with the Indian tribes of whom we 
have been speaking.” Š 

In the Sandoval case the Supreme Court took a different view as to 
the legal status of these Indians, and in holding that they were wards 
of the United States Government said: 

“The people of the Pueblos, although sedentary rather than 
nomadic in their inclinations and disposed to peace and industry, 
are nevertheless Indians in race, customs, and domestic govern- 
ment, always living. in separate and isolated communities, adher- 
ing to primitive modes of life, largely influenced by superstition 
and fetichism and chiefly governed according to the crude customs 
inherited from their ancestors, They are essentially a simple, unin- 
formed, and inferior people.” 

Speaking of its previous opinion in the Joseph case, the court said 
that the observations there made as to the character of these Indians 
“were evidently based upon statements in the opinion of the Territorial 
court, then under review, which are at variance with other recognized 
sources of information now available. 

Up to the time of the decision of the Sandoval case in 1918 it had 
been assumed by both the Territorial and State courts of New Mexico 
that the Pueblos had the right to alienate their property. From earliest 
times also the Pueblos had Invited Spaniards and other non-Indians to 
dwell with them, and in many cases Pueblos and individual Indians 
attempted to convey lands to non-Indians which under the decision of 
the Sandoval case they were not competent to do. 

As a result of this situation, confficts às to title and right to posses- 
sion arose and exist in many instances. During the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress extensive hearings were held and much testimony taken. ‘This 
testimony was, by agreement of all interested parties, submitted to the 
present committee to be accepted as representing the evidence which 
would be presented if new hearings were had. These hearings disclosed 
that there are now approximately 3,000 claimants to lands within the 
exterior boundaries of the Pueblo grants. The non-Indian claimants 
with their families comprise about 12,000 persons. With few exceptions, 
the non-Indian claims range from a town lot of 25 feet front to a few 
acres in extent. It was stated, however, in the hearings by all parties 
that probably 80 per cent of the claims are not resisted by the Indians 
and only about 20 per cent of the number will be contested. 

Another complication is due to the fact that under Spain and Mexico 
there were no surveys, hence descriptions were very loose and not sub- 
ject to reliable identification for any great period of time. It îs also 
alleged that non-Indian claimants have encroached upon Indian lands, 
have sought to enlarge the boundaries of their claims, and that the 
rights of the Indians are being constantly violated. 

To settle the complicated questions of title and to secure for the 
Indians all of the lands to which they are equitably entitled is the 
purpose of this bill. 

The committee had before it representatives of the Indians and of 
several associations which have interested themselves on behalf of the 
Indians and also representatives of the non-Indians. It also had before 
it representatives of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. These representa- 
tives, recognizing the necessity of a solution of these intricate problems 
and conscious of the fact that a failure to substantially agree upon a bill 
might lead to the total failure of legislation to this end, and having in 
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mind the experience in this respect during previous. sessions of Congress, 
made earnest and sincere efforts to reach an adjustment of the various 
matters of difference. As a result, by concessions and compromises the 
present bill has been worked out with a view of establishing principles 
and creating and putting into operation the neeessary legal machinery 
for the equitable adjustment of these conflicting land titles. Except on 
a few points, the representatives of all those interested are in accord. 

The bill provides for the institution by the Attorney General of the 
United States of a bill or bills of complaint in the United States District 
Court for the District of New Mexico on behalf of the United States in 
its sovereign capacity as guardian of the Pueblo Indians for the purpose 
of quieting the title to the lands claimed to belong to these Indians and 
discovering the nature and character of adverse claims. 

There Is also established a board known as Pueblo lands board,” to 
consist of the Secretary of the Interior, the Attorney General, and a 
third member to be appointed by the President of the United States. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Attorney General may act 
through assistants in investigations and deliberations conducted in New 
Mexico, This board is to be provided with an office at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., and is given the power to require the presence of witnesses 
and the production of documents.and to employ necessary clerical as- 
sistance, interpreters, and stenographers, with such compensation as the 
Attorney General shall deem adequate. 

It is made the duty of this board to investigate, determine, report, 
and describe the lands within the exterior boundaries of any lands 
granted or confirmed to the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico by any 
authority of the United States or of any prior sovereignty or acquired 
by said Indians as a community by purchase or otherwise, title to 
which the said board shall find not to have been extinguished in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. It is required that the board shall 
be unanimons in all decisions by which it is determined that the Indian 
title has been extinguished. The board is required to report upon each 
pueblo as a separate unit and to file one copy of the report with the 
United States District Court for the District of New Merico, one with the 
Attorney General, one with the Secretary of the Interior, and one with 
the Board of Indian Commissioners. Upon the filing of each report, the 
Attorney General is required to file a suit to quiet the title to the lands 
described in said report as Indian lands, the Indian title to which is 
determined by the report not to have been extinguished. 


Section 4, which is the portion of the act which heretofore has caused 


most of the controversy, is now approved by the representatives of the 
Indians and of the associations interested on behalf of the Indians-and 
is also approved by the representatives of the non-Indians, except in one 
particular, and as to that no serious objection is now urged. This sec- 
tion provides that persons claiming title to any lands involved in such 
suits to quiet title may, in addition to any other legal or equitable de- 
fenses which they may have or have had under the laws of the Terri- 
tory and State ef New Mexico, plead limitations of action as follows: 

“(a) That in themselves, their ancestors, grantors, privies, or 
predecessors in interest or claim of interest, they have had open, 
notorious, actual, exclusive, continuous, adverse possession of the 
‘premises claimed, under color of title from the 6th day of January, 
1902, to the date of the passage of this act, and ‘have paid the 
taxes lawfully assessed and levied thereon to the extent required by 
the statute of limitations, or adverse possession of the Territory of 
New Mexico, since the 6th day of January, 1902, to the date of the 
passage of this act, except where the claimant was exempted or 
entitled to be exempted from such tax payment. 

“(b) That in themselves, their ancestors, grantors, privies, or 
predecessors in interest or claim of interest, they have had open, 
notorious, actual, exclusive, continuous, adverse possession of the 
premises claimed with claim of ownership, but without color of 
title, from the 16th day of March, 1889, to the date of the passage 
of this act, and have pald the taxes lawfully ‘assessed and levied 
thereon to the extent required by the statute of limitation or 
adverse possession of the Territory of New Mexico from the 16th 
day of March, 1899, to the date of the passage of this act, except 
where the claimant was exempted or entitled to be exempted from 
such tax payment. 

“Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to impair or 
destroy any existing right of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico to 
assert and maintain unaffected by the provisions of this act their 
title and right to any land by original proceedings, either in law 
or equity, In any court of competent jurisdiction, and any such 
right may be asserted at any time prior to the filing of the field 
notes and plats as provided in section 13 hereof, and jurisdiction 
with respect to any such original proceedings is hereby conferred 
upon the United States District Court for the District of New 
Mexico with right of review as in other cases; Provided, however, 
That any contract entered into with any attorney or attorneys 
by the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico to carry on such litigation 
shall be subject to and in accordance with existing laws of the 
United States.” 

It is to be noted that this section makes substantial changes in 
reference to asserting rights or defenses based upon statutes of limi- 


tations from that which was provided in the bills pending in previous 
sessions of Congress. In order to successfully maintain a plea of 
limitations based upon adverse possession, under color of title, such 
adverse possession must have continued from January 6, 1902, to the 
date of the passage of this act, and must have been accompanied 
with the payment of the taxes lawfully assessed and levied thereon 
to the extent required by the statutes of limitations or adverse posses- 
sion of the Territory of New Mexico since the said date, except where 
the claimant was exempted or entitled to be exempted from such tax 
payment, 

Where the plea of limitations is based upon claim of ownership, but 
without color of title, adverse possession must be established from 
the 16th day of Mareh, 1889, to the passage of the act, and the claim- 
ant must have paid the taxes lawfully assessed and levied thereon to 
the extent required by the New Mexico statute of limitations from the 
16th day of March, 1899, except where the claimant was exempted .or 
entitled to be.exempted from such tax payment. 

It is also provided that nothing in the act shall impair any existing 
right of the Pueblo Indians to assert and maintain their title by pro- 
ceedings in any court of competent jurisdiction, and jurisdiction is 
expressly conferred upon the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Mexico to hear such cases, and à right of review from 
such decisions is provided for. 

It is further provided that contnacts entered into by the Pueblo 
Indians with attorneys shall be subject to the existing laws of the 
United States requiring contracts between attorneys and Indians to 
be approved by the United States. 

If a plea of limitation is successfully maintained, the bill entitles 
the claimant to a decree which shall have the effect of a quitelaim 
deed as against the United States and against the said Indians, and a 
decree in favor of claimants upon any other grounds shall have like 
effect. 

It is further provided -that the United States may plead in favor 
of the pueblo or of any individual Indian thereof the limitation pro- 
visions set out in the act. 

Section 6 provides that the board shall investigate and report as 
to the extent, character, and value of lands and water rights within 
such pueblo land grant and which are not claimed for the Indians 
in the report of the board. The board shall also find and report 
whether or not such lands or water rights could have been at any 
time recovered for the Indians by the United States by the prosecu- 
tion of any right of the United States or of the Indians within the 
periods fixed by the statutes of limitations of the Territory and State 
of New Mexico. Inasmuch as by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, referred to above, it was held that the United 
States was the guardian of these Indians, it seems to follow that if 
such guardian by reason of negligence has allowed the property of 
its wards to be lost there is at least a moral, if not.a legal, obligation 
to make reasonable restitution for the loss suffered. Upon this theery 
this section provides that if the board finds that the United States 
has falled to recover for the Indians lands or water rights which 
could have been recovered by seasonable prosecution of the rights of 
the Indians that the United States shall be held able and that the 
board shall award compensation to the pueblo whose lands and water 
rights have thus been lost to the extent of the loss suffered by the 
Indians through such failure on the part of the United States. Such 
loss is to be found and reported by the board. Such findings are, 
however, subject to review both by the United States District Court 
of the District of New Mexico and on appeal by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. It should be noted in connection with 
this section that it is provided in section 19 of the net that all sums 
of money which may be appropriated by Congress for the purpose 
of paying any liability found or decreed under the provisions of the 
act shall not be paid over to the Indlans or to the pueblo authorities 
but shall be paid over to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which bureau, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, is directed to 
use such moneys for the purpose of purchasing lands and water rights 
to replace those which have been lost to said pueblo or for the pur- 
chase or construction of reservoirs, irrigation works, or the making 
of other permanent improvements upon or for the benefit of lands 
held by said pueblo. 

It thus appears that the two sections in substance together provide 
for a substantial effort to restore to the Indlans the lands and water 
rights which they have lost, or equivalent therefor, and it is not 
sought to turn over to the Indians any moneys to be expended -by 
themselves, These Indians being wards of the Government, there 
4s an obligation on the part of the Government to make reasonable 
and proper provision for them. By reason of the loss of lands from 
various causes, some of these pueblos do not have enough land to 
enable them to be self-supporting, and the United States Government 
has already recognized this situation for some years by making appro- 
priations for their maintenance. The Government in its capacity of 
guardian will naturally make appropriations to provide the necessary 
lands and water rights so as to make these people self-supporting, as 


ij far as possible, and the record shows that their general disposition 
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is to be self-supporting and that their dependence upon the Govern- 
ment for some years past has been due to reduction of their available 
landed areas to a point where it is insufficient for the purpose of their 
own community farming aud the grazing of their flocks. As a result 
the moneys so awarded, covering the loss of Indian lands, will prob- 
¿ably not exceed in amount the appropriations which would otherwise 
be made in the natural course of affairs in the caring for these people, 
so that the loss to the Government by reason of this section will be 
comparatively slight, 

Section 7 imposes a similar duty upon the board in reference to 
lands and water rights of non-Indian claimants who acquired title 
in good faith prior to January 6, 1912, and entered upon Indian 
lands under a claim of right but have failed to sustain thelr claim 
under the provisions of this act. This provision was inserted because 
of the consequences of the New Mexico enabling act, which went 
into effect on January 6, 1912. This section further contains a special 
provision applying only to the Pueblo of Nambe by reason of special 
circumstances there existing. 

The bill provides for necessary surveys, and that such surveys shall 
be subject to the approval of the United States District Court for the 
District of New Mexico, 

The bill further provides that the necessary cost in all original 
proceedings under the act shall be taxed against the United States, 
but that parties claiming the fight to review by appeal or writ of 
error from the decision of the district court shall pay thelr own costs. 

Section 13 provides that as to all lands within the exterior bound- 
aries of any lands granted or confirmed to the Pueblo Indians by the 
United States or any prior sovereignty, or acquired by the Indians 
by purchase or otherwise, and which have not been claimed for said 
Indians by suit or the findings and report of the board, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior at any time after two years after the filing of the 
reports of the board shall file the field notes and plats for each pueblo 
in the office of the surveyor general of New Mexico at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., showing the lands to which the Indian title has been extin- 
guished as set out in the report, but excluding lands claimed by or for 
the Indians in court proceedings then pending, and copies of said plat 
and field notes certified by the surveyor general of New Mexico 
shall be accepted in any court as conclusive evidence of the extin- 
guishment of the Indian title to the lands so described. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior is required within 30 days after the Indians’ 
right to bring independent suits under this act shall have expired to 
cause notice to be published in some newspaper of general circula- 
tion issued in the county where the lands claimed by non-Indian 
claimants are located for five weeks, setting forth the names of the 
non Indian claimants of lands not claimed by or for the Indians, 
with description of such holdings as shown by a suryey of Pueblo 
Indian lands, heretofore made under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, known as the “Joy survey,“ or as may be otherwise 
shown or defined by authority of the Secretary of the Interior, re- 
quiring that all those claiming any interest in such lands or any part 
thereof adversely to the apparent claimant so named, or their heirs or 
assigns, shall on or before the thirtieth day after the last publication 
of such notice file bis or their adverse claim in the United States land 
office in the land district where such lands are situate, in the nature 
of a contest, setting forth the character and basis of such adverse 
claim, and notice of such contest shall be served upon the claimant 
in the same manner as in cases of contests of homestead entries. 

If no such contest is instituted, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
issue to the claimants a patent or certificate of title for the lands 
described in the notice, but if a contest shall be filed it shall pro- 
ceed to be heard and decided as contests of homestead entries are 
heard and decided under the rules of the General Land Office. 
Upon such contests either party may claim the benefit of the limita- 
tion provisions of this act, to the same extent as if he were a party 
to a suit to quiet title brought under the provisions of this act, and 
the successful party shall receive a patent or certificate to the land 
as to which he is successful in such proceeding. It is provided, 
however, that such patent or certificate of title shall only have the 

+ effect of a relinquishment by the United States and the Indians. 

It is also provided in the act if any non-Indian party to such suit 
shall assert against the Indian title a claim based upon a Spanish 
or Mexican grant and the court shall decide that such claim is 
superior to that of the Indian claim, no final judgment against the 
Indian shall be entered or writ of possession allowed against the 
Indians or any of them or against the United States acting in their 
behalf, In such case the court will ascertain the area and value of 
land, the title to which has been found to be in other persons under 
the act. Such findings may be revlewed on appeal or writ of error, 
and if and when such findings adverse to the Indian claimant becomes 
final, the Secretary of the Interior shall report to the Congress such 
fact, including the area and value of the lands so adjudged against 
the Indian claim, with his recommendations in the premises. 

This paragraph of the act indicates clearly the extent to which 
the effort bas been made in drafting the act to fully protect the 
Indian titles and also the extent to which in negotiations between 
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representatives of the Indians and the settlers the non-Indians have 
consented to go in conceding measures deemed necessary or adyan- 
tageous in the protection of the Indians’ interests. This is especially 
obvious to those who have knowledge of the history of these con- 
flicting titles, the nature and extent of which it is needless to com- 
ment upon in this report. 

It is also provided that when any claimant other than the United 
States for the Indians, not covered by the report provided for in 
section 7, fails to sustain his claim to any parcel of land within any 
Pueblo Indian grant, but has held and occupied such parcel in good 
faith, claiming a right and has improved the same, the value of the 
improvements upon said parcel of Jand shall be found by the court 
and reported to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior with his 
recommendations in the premises, 

If any land adjudged by the court or board against any claimant 
is situate among land adjudicated in favor of non-Indian claimants, 
apart from the main body of the Indian land, and the Secretary of 
the Interior deems it to be for the best interests of the Indians that 
such land be sold, he may with the consent of the governing authori- 
ties of the pueblo sell the same to the highest bidder for cash, and 
if the buyer be other than the losing claimant the purchase price 
shall be used to pay to such losing claimant the adjudicated value 
of the improvement thereon and the balance to be paid over to the 
proper officers of the Indian community. If the buyer be the losing 
claimant, the buyer shall be entitled to have credit upon His bid for 
the valne of his improvements. 

Section 17 provides that no right, title, or interest in or to the 
lands of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico to which their title has 
not been extinguished shall be hereafter acquired or initiated in any 
manner except as may hereafter be provided by Congress and that 
no sale or lease or other conveyance made by any pueblo as a com- 
munity or any Pueblo Indian living in a community of Pueblo Indiana 
in the State of New Mexico shall be of any validity unless first ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

This bill is submitted after many conferences and much consideration 
in the hope and belief that it will operate to secure n falr solution 
of a problem which has greatly distressed the entire State of New 
Mexico and especially the Indians living in these primitive pueblo 
communities and their neighbors and non-Indian land claimants with 
whom there have been constant misunderstandings and disputes for 
many years, and that it will tend to promote the peace and prosperity 
of these peoples. 


— 


DECARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January , 192}. 
Hon. 1, L. Lexxoot, 
Chairman Commitice on Public Lands and Surveys, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator Lesnoor: Receipt is acknowledged of your request 
of December 18, for a report on Senate 726, being a bill to quiet the 
title to lands within Pubelo Indian land grants, and for other purposes. 

Senate 726 has been compared with Senale 8855, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, fourth session, which bill passed the Senate on February 28, 
1923, and was found to be identical. The bill has been gone over 
carefully. It seems to provide fair and just methods for settling the 
many conflicting claims within the Pueblo Indian reservations. It is 
understood that the provisions of Senate 3855, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
fourth session, as it passed the Senate on February 28, 1928, met with 
the general approval of practically all persons who took part in the 
hearings on the original Pueblo bill, and as the present bill ix identical 
with the one just mentioned, this department recommends fayorable 
action by the Congress on the proposed legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
Huserr Work, Secretary. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from New Mexico a question. I have not read the bill. I pre- 
sume this bill covers the question of the statute of limitation, 
and so forth? 

Mr. BURSUM. Tue statutes of limitations of the State of 
New Mexico are binding, regardless of what we might do. 

Mr. DIAL. This is in effect to give a money judgment 
against the United States? 

Mr. BURSUM. Not exactly that; no money goes to the 
Indians. 

Mr. DIAL. Not to the Indian as an individual, but to the 
Indians as a tribe? 

Mr. BURSUM. No; not as a tribe. The improyements go 
to the Indians. We are making them anyway. 

Mr. DIAL. How long has this kind of a bill been pending? 

Mr. BURSUM. Two years. We passed a similar bill at 
the last session. This bill has been in the Senate several 
months. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, it seems to me the bill raises 
a very big question. I do not know much about these Indian 
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matters, but I can not see much necessity for the bill. How- 
ever, it is pretty late in the day, and if other Senators want to 
go on with it I will not object now. But I can see where it 
might be very expensive to the United States. 

Mr. BURSUM. There will not be much expense. 

Mr. DIAL. I do not like to have Congress legislate in the 
dark, and it is actually growing dark at this time of day. I 
think this is a very far-reaching measure. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from New Mexico 
what, in his opinion, will be the ultimate cost in dollars and 
cents to be paid out of the Treasury of the United States which 
will not be reimbursable out of any tribal funds? 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say that there will not be a dime 
expended out of the Treasury on account of the bill unless it is 
found that the United States, as the guardian of these Indians, 
has been at fault. My opinion is that the amount involved is 
very small, and even should there be any amount found due, 
no money is to be given them, but the money is to be expended 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in improvements, and we are 
already making improvements for them. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether they have any lands of 
~ their own and any funds of their own? 

Mr. BURSUM. They have 306,000 acres of their own, the 
title to which is undisputed. 

Mr. KING. Is this bill for the purpose of quieting title 
to other lands which the Government claims, and to which the 
Indians assert title? 

Mr. BURSUM. It Is to quiet title to lands which are claimed 
by non-Indians who have lived upon these lands for the lust 
three centuries, and upon which there are certain Spanish 
grant claims. In order to protect the Indians the committee 
has provided that although a superior title might be held under 
some Spanish grant no writ of ouster shall issue in order to 
retain the lands from the Indian. There may or may not be 
any of those titles found superior, That is a matter for the 
courts to decide in case the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Attorney General deem it proper to bring legal proceedings, 
which they are empowered to do. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the Senator—and I confess I 
am not familiar with the terms of the bill—the situation in 
brief is this, and I have only the statements just made by the 
Senator as a predicate for any observations I may make: 
There are grants which were formerly within the Republic or 
Kingdom of Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; and of Spain. 

Mr. KING. Of course, Spain and Mexico, and under the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo that territory was ceded to the 
United States, impressed with certain grants, actual and valid, 
or fictitious. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Government of the United States subse- 
quently allotted lands to the Indians, and in their allotments 
included lands which ere impressed with these Spanish 
grants. 

Mr. BURSUM. Exactly so. 

Mr. KING. Now you want to take away from the settlers 
under the Spanish grants the lands which they and their pred- 
ecessors in interest have had for three or four centuries, to 
use the Senator’s expression, and give them to the Indians, 
and then you want the United States to pay the Spanish set- 
tlers or their successors? 

Mr. ADAMS. No; that is not the case. May I correct that 
impression? The situation is this: If there has been any non- 
Indian in possession for a period longer than the statute of 
limitations, his title is good, and the United States does not 
haye to make restitution, The only obligation of the United 
States is for the loss of lands which has occurred since the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo; that is, in 1848. The United 
States assumed no guardianship, of course, prior to that time, 
The theory of the bill, so far as the liability of the United 
States is concerned, is that laid down by the Supreme Court. 
The fact that the United States is the guardian of these In- 
` dians, that it has stood by and failed to protect the interest of 
its wards after that period, will require it to make restitution, 
if the United States could have recovered the land for. the In- 
ans. That is the condition described in the bill, that the ob- 
ligation of the United States is contingent upon the fact that 
the United States has been neglectful of its duty as a guardian 
of the property of its ward. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I have tried to follow the statement of the 
Senator, and he always make a very clear and Incid one. Yet 
I am not quite able to understand now the position which he 


takes. May I retrace for a moment? These lands in question 
were within the cession to the United States? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. They did not belong to the Indians over whom 
the United States: assnmes. guardianship? 

Mr. ADAMS. ‘They did belong to the Indians. The Indians 
had Spanish grants. When the United States took them over, 
the United States confirmed the Spanish grants up to a certain 
extent. that extent being measured 1 league each way, giving 
to the Indian a definite allocation af lands measured 1 league 
in each direction, as they expressed it, to the four winds from 
the door of the church, the center of the Pueblo village. That 
confirmation was made subject to existing rights. There were 
the existing, bona fide rights within these grants which the 
United States made, and some of those existing rights had 
been held by non-Indians running for 50 or 100 to 200 years, 
Just as the Indian held his. 

Mr. KING. Does the United States challenge the rights of 
those persons or their successors? 

Mr. ADAMS. No; the United States is not a party to these 
proceedings except in behalf of the Indians, The controversy 
exists between the settler within the confirmed grant and the 
Pueblo Indian settlement. The Pueblo Indian settlements are 
all communal in nature. There is no private ownership of 
land, so there is a square section of land of approximately 
17,000 acres, I think, in each pueblo. There are some 26 or 27 
different pueblos in different conditions. Some of them have 
been intruded upon very little; some more. In some instances 
the pueblo has been whittled down to comparatively a small 
amount of land. The general run of the land, as I understand 
it, is of a grazing character, of comparatively small value. 

The question of the Spanish land grants is only a small part, 
so far as the settler is concerned. The Indians, through their 
communities, have in some instances sold lands within the 
grant. There were questions as to whether or not individual 
Indians could sell. The Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down conflicting decisions as to the legal status of the 
Indians. An earlier decision took the ground that the Indians 
were citizens, and that each Indian had a right to deed and 
conyey, and that the communities had, and some deeds were 
made, some contracts were made, relying upon this decision, 
known as the Joseph case. 

In a subsequent case the Supreme Court took a different 
view and held that the Pueblo Indians were not to be dis- 
tinguished from the other Indians in the country, and that 
they were, in fact, wards of the Government, the earlier case 
having taken the ground that they were little nationalities and 
led an independent existence and had the right to contract and 
the right to convey and almost the right to make little treaties, 

This is an effort to set up a tribunal in which, without 
cost either to the settler or to the Indian, these conflicting 
matters may be adjudicated, applying to the questions the 
statutes of New Mexico in reference to the limitations which 
are to apply. 

Mr. KING. Why not leave it to the courts? 

Mr. ADAMS. It is left to the courts. In the first instance, 
a board is appointed to survey and recommend. Then the 
matter goes into court in the shape of a suit to quiet title. 

Mr. KING. How many acres are involved? 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not know the acreage. I think there are 
a good many acres in all, There are some two or three thou- 
sand settlers ®ivolved and some eight or ten thousand In- 
dians. It is a complicated matter, and the State of New 
Mexico is very much involved in it. It is finally gotten down 
to this point, that all of the conflicting interests, which have 
been at odds there for years, have come together and have 
said that this bill will work out the solution of this appar- 
ently insoluble problem. 

Mr. KING. If it is adjudicated that the settlers other than 
the Indians are to be ousted, that their claims are inferior to 
those of the Indians, does it mean that the Government. will 
have to reimburse those white settlers and others? 

Mr. ADAMS, It does not. 

Mr. KING. They will have to leave without compensation? 

Mr. ADAMS. There are certain provisions. whereby recom- 
pense is to be made for improvements erected in good faith 
upon the land. That is the substance of it. 

Mr. KING. What does the Senator figure will be the pos- 
sible limit of cost to be paid by the Government of the United 
States, the administrative activities of the boards and other 
instrumentalities set up, plus the amount which may haye to 
be paid? 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not know. 

Mr. BURSUM. It would be less than $50,000, 
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Mr. DIAL. I would like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
if this is a report from the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. ADAMS. It is a report from the Public Lands Commit- 
tee, to which the bill was referred. 

Mr. DIAL. Would it not be proper to amend the bill and 
omit any liability on the part of the United States? 

Mr. ADAMS. In that event the bill would not be satisfactory 
at all. The subcommittee could not recommend the bill unless 
all the balancing elements were there. It has resulted from 
innumerable conferences, trying to work out a balance which 
would be agreeable, and after many, many efforts they have 
reached this situation. If anything is left out, there would be 
no use in trying to pass the bill. 

Mr. DIAL, I would be very glad to have the claimants settle 
their differences among themselves, and I did not want to 
bother the United States if I could help it. 

Mr. ADAMS. The United States is supposedly the guardian 
of the Indians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
stated. 

The amendments of the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys were 

On page 4, line 17, after the word “Territory,” insert the words 
“or of the State.” 

On page 5, line 4, after the word “Territory,” insert the words 
“or of the State.“ 

On page 6, strike out all of section 6 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“ Sec. 6. It shall be the further duty of the board to separately 
report in respect of each such pueblo— 

„%] The area and character of any tract or tracts of land 
within the exterior boundaries of any land granted or confirmed 
to the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and the extent, source, and 
character of any water right appurtenant thereto in possession of 
non-Indian clainrants at the time of filing such report, which are 
not claimed for said Indians by any report of the board. 

„(b) Whether or not such tract or tracts of land or such water 
rights could be, or could have been at any time, recovered for 
said Indians by the United States by seasonable prosecution of 
any right of the United States or of said Indians, Seasonable 
prosecution is defined to mean prosecution by the United States 
within the same period of time as that within which suits to 
recover real property could have been brought under the limitation 
statutes of the Territory, and State of New Mexico. 

“(e) The fair market value of said water rights and of said 
tract or tracts of land (exclusive of any improvements made 
therein or placed thereon by non-Indian claimants) whenever the 
board shall determine that such tract or tracts of land or such 
water rights could be, or could have been at any time, recovered 
for said Indians by the United States by seasonable prosecution 
of any right of the United States or of said Indians; and the 
amount of loss, if any, suffered by said Indians through failure 
of the United States seasonably to prosecute any such right. 

“The United States shall be liable, and the board shall award 
compensation, to the pueblo within the exterior boundaries of 
whose lands such tract or tracts of land shall be situated or to 
which such water rights shall have been appurtenant, to the 
extent of any loss suffered by said Indians through failure of the 
United States seasonably to prosecute any right of the United 
States or of sald Indians, subject to review as herein provided; 
such report and award shall have the force and effect of a judicial 
finding and final judgment upon the question and amount of com- 
pensation due to the Pueblo Indians from the United States for 
such losses. Such report shall be filed simultancously with, and 
in like manner as, the reports hereinbefore provided to be made 
and filed in section 2 of this act. 

“At any time within 60 days after the filing of said report with 
the United States District Court for the District of New Mexico as 
herein provided the United States or any pueblo or Indians con- 
cerned therein or affected thereby may, in respect of any report 
upon lability or of any finding of amount or award of compensa- 
tion set forth in such report, petition said court for judicial re- 
view of said report, specifying the portions thereof in which re- 
view is desired. Said court shall thereupon have jurisdiction to 
review, and shall review, such report, finding, or award in like 
manner as in the case of proceedings in equity. In any such pro- 
ceeding the report of the board shall be prima facie evidence of 
the facts, the values, and the liability therein set forth, subject, 
however, to be rebutted by competent evidence. Any party in 
interest may offer evidence in support or in opposition to the 
findings in said report in any respect. Said court shall, after 
hearing, render its decision so soon as practicable, confirming, 
‘modifying, or rejecting sald report or any part thereof. At any 
time within 30 days after such decision is rendered said court 


shall, upon petition of any party aggrieved, certify the portions 
of such report, review of which has been sought, together with 
the record in connection therewith, to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, which shall have jurisdic- 
tion to consider, review, and decide all questions arising upon 
such report and record in like manner as in the case of appeals 
in equity, and its decision thereon shall be final. 

Petition for review of any specific finding or award of com- 
pensation in any report shall not affect the finality of any find- 
ings nor delay the payment of any award set forth in such report, 
review of which shall not haye been so sought, nor, in any pro- 
ceeding for review in any court under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, shall costs be awarded against any party.” 

On page 10, line 23, after the word fraud,“ insert the words “or 
to have mistakes therein corrected"; and in line 24 strike out the 
word “general” and also the words “or by a special suit.” 

On page 24, line 24, after the word “of,” insert the words “ said 
pueblo or of"; and on page 71, line 1, strike out the words “by the 
Attorney General.” 

On page 11, line 21, strike out the words “the last paragraph of 
section 4 of.“ 

On page 12, line 19, strike out the word “suits” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ court proceedings then pending.” 2 

On page 15, lines 3 and 4, strike out the words “and shall not 
affect the adverse right or rights of any other person whatsoever.” 

On page 18, strike out all of section 19 and insert in Meu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 19. That all sums of money which may hereafter be ap- 
propriated by the Congress of the United States for the purpose of 
paying in whole or in part any liability found or decreed under 
this act from the United States to any pueblo or to any of the 
Indians of any pueblo, shall be paid over to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, which bureau, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, shall use such moneys at such times and in such amounts 
as may seem wise and proper for the purpose of the purchase of 
lands and water rights to replace those which have been lost to 
said pueblo or to said Indians, or for purchase or construction 
of reservoirs, irrigation works, or the making of other permanent 
improvements upon or for the benefit of lands held by said pueblo 
or said Indians,” 


So as to make the bill read as printed on a preceding page. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


SALE OF HOBOKEN SHORE LINE 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think that none of the 
Senators here present will contend that I have endeavored to 
place obstacles in the way of passing bills by unanimous con- 
sent at this hour of the day daily. Therefore, I am going to 
see if I can do the same thing. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of calendar 372, the 
bill (S. 2287) to permit the Secretary of War to dispose of and 
the Port of New York Authority to acquire the Hoboken Shore 
Line. The bill was reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, having the support of the War Department, 

Mr. McKELLAR, Is it a unanimous report? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is; and upon it the Senators from 
New York are in entire agreement. 

Mr. KING. With what does the bill deal? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has to do with authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to sell the stock of the Hoboken Manufacturers 
Railroad Co., which the War Department owns and the Port 
of New York Authority wants to acquire. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with the matter. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with amendments on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “terms,” to insert the words 
“and conditions“; in line 9, after the word “shore,” to strike 
out the word “line” and insert the word “ road"; on page 2, 
in line 8, after the word “proper,” to insert the words “and 
sufficient”; in line 14, to strike out the word “however”; in 
line 16, after the word “war,” to strike out the period and 
insert: 


or other national emergency: Provided further, That in order to facili- 
tate the interchange of freight between rail and water facilities, such 
railroad, if acquired by the Port of New York Authority hereunder, 
shall be operated in coordination with the piers and docks adjacent 
thereto so long as said piers and docks are owned and operated by the 
United States Government or by any agency thereof, or by any cor- 
poration a majority of whose stock is owned by the United States: 
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Provided further, That if the Port of New York Authority fails to 
agree upon terms and conditions of sale which are considered satis- 
factory by the Secretary.of War, he is hereby authorized to sell and 
dispose of the stock of the Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad Co., or 
all or any part of the real and persenal property of the Hoboken 
Manufacturers’ Co., to any purchaser or purchasers upon such terms 
and conditions as he may deem best, subject, nevertheless, to the pro- 
visos herein above stated: Provided further, That if the Secretary of 
War shall deem it to be in the public interest that any real or per- 
sonal property owned by the said Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad 
Co., not connected with the railroad itself, should be separately dis- 
posed of or held for later disposition, he is hereby authorized to cause 
such property to be transferred from the said Hoboken Manufacturers’ 
Railroad Co, to the United States, and thereafter to sell the same upon 
such terms as he deems best; or, if more expedient, he is hereby au- 
thorized to form a corporation to acquire such property, and is author- 
ized to cause such property, or any part thereof, to be transferred 
from the said Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad Co. to such new cor- 
porations so organized and to accept in place thereof the stock of such 
new corporation and to hold the same until such time as he secures 
what he shall deem to be a fair and reasonable price for such prop- 
erty, at which time he is authorized to sell said property, in whole 
or in part, or the stock in the said new corporation to which such 
property is transferred, on such terms and conditions as in his judg- 
ment will best promote the public interest; and the Secretary of War 
is further authorized to make and impose any terms, conditions, or res- 
ervations necessary to effectuate the purpose hereof and to enter into 
such contracts as will effectuate the same: And provided further, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed as relieving or exempting the 
property acquired hereunder by the Port of New York Authority from 
any municipal taxes or assessments for public improvements, and 
nothing herein contained shall be construed as an expression on the 
part of the Congress as to whether the States of New York and New 
Jersey, or either of them, should relieve or exempt the said Port of 
New York Authority from taxation or subject the said port of New 
York or any of said property to taxation. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, for such sum and on such terms and conditions as he may 
deem best, to sell to and dispose of, and the Port of New York Au- 
thority is authorized to acquire from the Secretary of War, the stock 
of the Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad Co., said corporation being the 
lessee of the line known as the Hoboken Shore Road, now constituting 
part of Belt Line No. 13 in the comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of the port of New York, adopted by the States of New York and 
New Jersey under chapter 43, Laws of New York, 1922, and chapter 9, 
Laws of New Jersey, 1922, and ratified and confirmed by the Congress 
of the United States by Public Resolution 66, Sixty-seventh Congress ; 
and the Secretary is authorized and empowered to take and accept in 
lieu of cash the bonds of the said Port of New York Authority, secured 
by such lien as the Secretary in his discretion may determine is proper 
and sufficient; and upon such acquisition the Port of New York Au- 
thority shall be authorized to operate the said railroad in State and 
interstate commerce in accordance with the provisions of the said com- 
prehensive plan for the development of the port and the improvement 
of commerce and navigation: Provided, That the Secretary shall at- 
tach such conditions to such transfer as shall insure the use of such 
railroad facility by the United States in the event of war, or other 
national emergency: Provided further, That in order to facilitate the 
interchange of freight between rail and water facilities, etc. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to permit the 
Secretary of War to dispose of and the Port of New York Au- 
thority to acquire the Hoboken Shore Line.” 


PRACTICE OF DENTISTRY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope there will be no more business 
this afternoon. It is very late, and we can not give the meas- 
sures proper consideration. l 

Mr. COPELAND. There is one bill on the calendar which 
I would like to have considered this evening. Senators have 
been kind to the senior Senator from New York. Will they 
not be kind to the junior Senator? I desire to call up the 
dental bill, which has been agreed to by all the dentists and 
by the committee. I ask unanimous consent to have Senate 
bill 1785 immediately considered. 

Mr. KING. What committee reported the bill? 
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Mr. COPELAND. The subcommittee on public health of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. It has been 
passed on by the District of Columbia Committee, too. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What does it propose? 

: Mr. COPELAND. Some modifications of the present dental 
aw. 

Mr. KING. To set up a dental board with cost to the Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is the same sort of board that we 
have had previously; but it makes some changes in the details 
of the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does it give larger salaries? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; there are no salaries involved. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It authorizes the appropriation of how 
much money? 

Mr. COPELAND. Not any. 

Mr. KING. If it takes a dollar out of the Treasury of the 
United States, I shall object to its consideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. It does not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1785) to amend an 
act entitled “An act for the regulation of the practice of den- 
tistry in the District of Columbia, and for the protection of 
the people from empiricism in relation thereto,” approved 
June 6, 1892, and acts amendatory thereof, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia was, in section 2, on page 2, line 7, after the word 
“three” to insert “to seven,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 2. That no person shall be eligible for appointment upon the 
board of dental examiners who has not been for five years next preced- 
ing his appointment a resident of and in the active and reputable 
practice of dentistry in the District of Columbia. Appointments shall 
be for a term of five years or until their successors are appointed and 
qualified, and shall be from a list of three to seven eligibles submitted 
by the dental societies of the District of Columbia; and no officer or 
member of the faculty of any dental school or college shall be eligible 
for appointment upon said board. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, on page 2, line 13, 
after the word “ treasurer,” to strike out and“ and to insert 
“who shall give bond to the United States in the-sum of $2,500. 
The board,” and at the beginning of line 19 to strike out “ reg- 
istration of,” so as to read; 


Sec. 3. The board of dental examiners shall organize by electing from 
its members a president and a secretary-treasurer, who shall give bond 
to the United States in the sum of $2,500, The board shall make and 
adopt such rules and regulations, not inconsistent herewith, as it deems 
necessary; it shall hold in January and June of each year, in such 
place as may be designated by said board, examinations to determine 
the fitness of applicants for licenses as dentists and oral hygienists, re- 
spectively, under this act. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in section 8, on page 2, line 22, 
before the word “oral,” to strike out “registration as,“ so as 
to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That the concurrence of a majority of said board shall be 
necessary to grant or revoke, respectively, either a license as dentist or 
oral hygienist, under this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, on page 2, line 25, 
after the word “proceedings,” to insert “a complete record of 
the credentials of each licensee,” and on page 3, in line 3, after 
the word “and,” to strike out “a register,” so as to make 
the section read: 


Sec. 4. The board of dental examiners shall have an official seal 
and shall keep a record of its proceedings, a complete record of the 
credentials of each licensee, a register of persons licensed as dentists 
and oral hygienists, and of licenses by it revoked. A transcript of an 
entry in such records, certified by the secretary-treasurer under seal 
of the board, shall be evidence of the facts therein stated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, on page 4, line 16, 
before the word “dental,” to strike out “ reputable,” and in 
the same line, after the word “college,” to strike out “as de- 


fined” and insert “approved,” so as to make the section 
read: 


Sec, 8. Any person who desires to practice dentistry within the 
District of Columbia shall file with the secretary-treasurer of the 
bonrd of dental examiners a written application for a Neense and 
furnish satisfactory proof that he is a graduate of a dental college 
npproved by the board. Such application must be upon the form pre- 
seribed by the board, certified by oath, and accompanied by the re- 
quired fee and a recent unmounted autographed photograph of the 
applicant. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, on page 5, at the 
end of line 5, to strike out the word “the” and to insert 
“That the“; in line 10, after the name United States,” to 
insert “approved by the board”; at the end of line 15, to 
strike out “applies; provided” and to insert“ applies: Pro- 
vided, That“; and, in line 24, after the word“ examiners,” to 
insert “ under seal,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec, 9. An applicant for a license to practice dentistry shall appear 
before the board of dental examiners: at its first meeting after the 
filing of his application and pass a satisfactory examination, consisting 
of practical demonstrations and written or oral test, or both, in the 
following subjects: Anatomy, anesthetics, bacteriology, chemistry, his- 
tolozy, operative dentistry, oral hygiene, oral surgery, orthodontia, 
pathology, physiology, prosthetic dentistry, materia medica, metallurgy, 
and therapeutics, and such other subjects as the board may from time 
to time direct: Provided, That the board of dental examiners may waiye 
the theoretical examination in the case of an applicant who farnishes 
proof satisfactory to said board that he is a graduate from a reputable 
dental college of a State or Territory of the United States, approved 
by the board, aud holds a license from a similar dental board, with 
requirements equal to those of the District of Columbia, and who, for 
five consecutive years next prior to filing his application, has been in 
the lawful and reputable practice of dentistry in the State or Territory 
of the United States from which he applies: Provided, That the laws 
of such State or Territory accord equal rights to a dentist of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia holding a license from the. board of dental examiners 
of the District of Columbia, who desires to practice his profession in 
such State or Territory of the United States. An applicant desiring 
to register in the District of Columbia under this section must furnish 
the board of dental examiners with a letter from the secretary of the 
board of dental examiners under seal of the State or Territory of the 
United States from which he applies, which shall state that he has 
decu in the lawful and reputable practice of dentistry in the State from 
which he applies for five years next prior to filing his application, and 
shall also attest to his moral character and professional qualifications, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in section 10, on page 6, line 9, 
after the word “ which,” to insert “after being registered with 
the health officer,” so as to make the section read: 


Suc. 10. If such applicant passes the examination and is of good 
moral character, he shall receive a license from the board of dental 
examiners, attested by its seal, signed by the members of the board, 
and registered with the health officer, which after being registered with 
the health officer shall be conclusive evidence of his right to practice 
dentistry in the District of Columbia. It the loss of a license is satis- 
factorily shown, a duplicate thereof sball be issued by the board upon 
payment of the required fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 12, on page 7, line 6, 
after the word “ examination,” to insert “consisting of practi- 
cal demonstrations and written or oral tests”; in line 10, be- 
fore the word “signed,” to strike out “and”; and in line 11, 
after the word “ which,” to insert “after being registered with 
the health officer,” so as to make the section read: 


Src. 12. An applicant for a Hcense as oral hygienist shall appear 
before the board of dental examiners at its first examination after the 
filing of his application and pass a satisfactory examination consisting 
of practical demonstrations aud written or oral tests on such subjects 
as the board may direct. If such applicant passes the examination and 
is of good moral character, he shall receive a leense from the board of 
dental examiners, attested by its seal, signed by the members of the 
board, which after being registered with the health officer shall be con- 
clusive evidence of his right to practice as an oral hygienist in the 
District of Columbia according to the provisions of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 14, on page 8, line 3, 
before the word “ under,” to insert “may operate only,” and in 
line 4, after the word “ dentist,” to strike out “may operate in 
the” and to insert “in his,” so as to make the section read: 

Sud, 14. Any licensed dentist, public institution, or school authority 
may employ such licensed oral hygienist, who may remove calcie de- 
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posits, accretions, and stains from the surfaces of the teeth, but shall 
not perform any other operation on the teeth or tissues of the mouth, 
A registered oral hygienist may operate only under the general direction 
or supervision of a licensed dentist, in his office or in any public school 
or other institution. The board of dental examiners may suspend or 
revoke, with power to reinstate, the license of any dentist who shall 
permit any oral hygienist, operating under his supervision, to perform 
any operation other than that permitted under the provisions of this 
section, and it also may suspend or revoke, with power of reinstatement, 
the license of any oral hygienist violating the provisions of this act; 
the procedure to be followed in the case of such suspension, revocation, 
or reinstatement shall be the same as that prescribed by law in the case 
of suspension, revocation, or reinstatement of a licensed dentist. 


Mr. KING. I would like to have section 14 of the bill read, 
to which the amendments just read apply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be read as re- 
quested. 

The reading clerk read the section as proposed to be amended. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I have not the bill before me and I 
have never seen it before. I would like to ask the Senator from 
New York if the object of the provision just read is to prevent 
persons who are not fully qualified, who have not passed all 
examinations, from discharging the duties which usually belong 
to a qualified dentist? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the purpose. : 

Mr. KING. It is to let apprentices try their hand upon 
school children without charge? 

Mr. COPELAND. Only under direction. 

Mr. KING. There is nothing in the bill that gives the right 
to practice to a select class? À 

Mr, COPELAND. Oh, no. One has to be a qualified dentist 
and a graduate of a reputable school. 

Mr. KING. What is the general object of the amendments? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is simply to make it so that everybody 
who does practice within the District must be a qualified prac- 
titioner of dentistry and a graduate of a reputable school. 

Mr. KING. Do not existing regulations require that? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

Mr. LODGE. The existing regulations are very poor. The 
bill is based on exactly similar laws which exist in Ohio and in 
Massachusetts, and, I think, in New York. 

Mr. KING. I am in favor of such a medical bill, including 
bills that deal with the practice of dentistry. I offered in my 
own State the very first one of the medical bills that was 
enacted into law. I believe that dentists as well as doctors 
should be licensed and that there should be proper examinations 
to determine their qualifications. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say that this bill was formulated 
by the Dental Society in connection with Doctor Downing, 
the commissioner of education of Albany, who is a great au- 
thority on this matter. It is a model bill. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think it is needed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. COPELAND. Absolutely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 16, on page 9, line 21, 
after the word “ drugs,” to insert “or afflicted with a con- 
tagious or infectious disease,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec, 16. The board of dental examiners may revoke or suspend the 
license of any dentist or any oral hygienist in the District of Colum- 
bia upon proof satisfactory to said board: 

1. That said license or registration was procured through fraud or 
misrepresentation. 

2. That the holder thereof has been convicted of an offense in- 
yolving moral turpitude. 

3. That the holder thereof is guilty of chronle or persistent in- 
ebriety, or addiction to drugs, or afflicted with a contagious or in- 
fectious disease. X 

4. That the holder thereof, through misleading advertising or other- 
wise, Is guilty of conduct calculated or likely to deceive or defraud 
the public. 

5. That such holder is guilty of conduct which, in the opinion of 
said board, disqualifies him to practice with safety to the public. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 18, on page 10, line 16, 
after the word “thereby,” to insert “Any dentist whose license 
has been suspended or revoked may be reinstated and a new 
license issued to him when, in the judgment of the board of 
dental examiners, such action is warranted, provided such 
reinstated dentist shall pay all the costs of the proceedings 
resulting in his suspension and reinstatement and in addition 
thereto a fee of $25,” so as to make the section read: 
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Src. 18. If upon such hearing the board finds the charges sustained, 
it may revoke or suspend the license of any such dentist or oral 
hygienist. Such revocation shall take from the person named in such 
license all rights and privileges acquired thereby. Any dentist whose 
license has been suspended or reyoked may be reinstated and a new 
license issued to him when, in the judgment of the board of dental 
examiners, such action is warranted, provided such reinstated dentist 
shall pay all the costs of the proceedings resulting in his suspension 
and reinstatement and in addition thereto a fee of $25. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 19, on page 11, line 11, 
before the words “of receipts,” to strike out “balance” and 
to insert “total”; in line 12, after the word “any,” to strike 
out “balance of fees” and to insert “funds,” so as to make 
the section read: 


Sec. 19, That in addition to the fees heretofore fixed herein each 
applicant for a license as dentist shall deposit with his application 
a fee of $20; with each application for a duplicate license a fee of 
$5 shall be paid to said board of dental examiners, and for each 
certificate issued by said board a fee of $1 shall be paid. That out 
of the fees paid to said board, as provided by this act, there shall be 
defrayed all expenses incurred in carrying out the provisions herein 
contained, including the detection and prosecution of violations of 
this act, together with a fee of $10 per diem for each member of said 
board for each day he may be actually engaged upon business pertain- 
ing to his official duties as such board member: Provided, That such 
expense shall in no event exceed the total receipts: And provided also, 
That at the close of each fiscal year any funds unexpended in excess 
of the sum of $1,000 shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 20, on page 11, line 
19, after the word “address,” to insert “and such other in- 
formation as the board may deem necessary; in line 22, after 
the figure $1,” to insert: On or before the ist day of Novem- 
ber of each year it shall be the duty of the secretary-treasurer 
of the board of dental examiners to mail to each dentist and 
oral hygienist licensed in the District of Columbia, at his last 
known address, blank form for registration”; and on page 
12, line 5, after the name “ District of Columbia,” to strike out 
“within 10 days from said date,” and in line 6, after the word 
“ shall,” to insert “at the end of 10 days from said date,“ so as 
to make the section read: 


Sec. 20. During the month of December of each year every licensed 
dentist and oral hygienist shall register with the secretary-treasurer 
of the board of dental examiners his name and office address and such 
other information as the board may deem necessary upon blanks ob- 
tainable from said secretary-treasurer, and thereupon pay a registra- 
tion fee of $1. On or before the Ist day of November of each year it 
shall be the duty of the secretary-treasurer of the board of dental 
examiners to mail to each dentist and oral hygienist licensed in the 
District of Columbia, at his last known address, blank form for regis- 
tration. In the event of failure to register on or before the 31st day 
of December a fine of $5 will be imposed, and should the practitioner 
fail to register and pay the fine imposed and continues to practice 
his profession in the District of Columbia he shall at the end of 10 
days from said date be considered as practicing illegally and penalized 
as otherwise provided for in this act. If he suspends his practice he 
may be reinstated at any time upon registering and paying the pre- 
scribed fee of $5. On or before the Ist day of February, annually, 
said board shall issue a printed register of the names and addresses 
so received, a copy of which shall be mailed or otherwise sent to each 
registrant thereon. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 21, on page 12, line 18, 
after the word “performs,” to insert “or advertises to per- 
form,” and in line 20, after the word “jaw,” to insert me- 
chanically, medicinally, or by the use of radiograms,” so as to 
make the section read: 


Sec, 21. Any person shall be regarded as practicing dentistry who 
is a manager, proprietor, operator, or conductor of a place for per- 
forming dental operations, or who for a fee, salary, or other reward 
paid or to be paid either to himself or to another person, performs 
or advertises to perform dental operations of any kind, diagnoses or 
treats diseases or lesions of human teeth or jaw, mechanically, me- 
dicinally, or by the use of radiograms, or attempts to correct mal- 
positions thereof, or who uses the word “ dentist,” “dental surgeon,” 
the letters D. D. S.,“ or other letters or title in connection with his 
name which in any way represent him as being engaged in the practice 
of dentistry. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 22, on page 13, line 1, 
after the section number to strike out “On and after the 


passage of this act it shall be unlawful for any person or per- 
sons to practice or offer to practice dentistry or dental sur- 


gery under the name of any company, association, or corpora- 


tion, and any person or persons practicing or offering to prac- 
tice dentistry or dental surgery shall do so under his name 
only” and to insert “On and after the passage of this act 
it shall be unlawful for any person or persons to practice or 
offer to practice dentistry or dental surgery under any name 
except his proper name, which shall be the name used in his 
license granted to him as a dentist, as provided for in this 
act; and unlawful to use the name of any company, associa- 
tion, corporation, trade name, or business name in connection 
with the practice of dentistry as defined in this law,” so as 
to make the section read: 


Sec. 22. On and after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful 
for any person or persons to practice or offer to practice dentistry 
or dental surgery under any name except his proper name, which 
shall be the name used in his license granted to him as a dentist, 
as provided for in this act; and unlawful to use the name of any 
company, association, corporation, trade name, or business name in 
connection with the practice of dentistry as defined in this law. Any 
person convicted of a violation of the provision of this section shall 
be fined for the first offense not less than $100 nor more than $200, 
and upon a second or any subsequent conviction thereof by a fine not 
to exceed $500, and upon conviction his license may be suspended or 
revoked by said board. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair) sub- 
mitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
381) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 29, 1916 (Stat. L. p. 862), having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

re the House recede from its amendments numbered 2 
and 3. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement. to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 4, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“+ but no right to occupy such lands shall be acquired by reason 
of said application until said lands have been designated as 
stock-raising lands, unless the applicant actually establishes his 
residence and resides on the land”; and the House agree to 
the same. 

E. F. Lapp, 

Rost, N. STANFIELD, 

A. A. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

N. J. SINNOTT, 

ADDISON T. SMITH, 

JoHN E. RAKER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 

SPEECH BY FORMER SENATOR GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech delivered by former Sena- 
tor Gilbert M. Hitchcock as temporary chairman of the Ne- 
braska Democratic State convention. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE POLICY CONSTRUCTIVE, NATIONAL VERY HURTFUL TO THE MtDDLE 
West, Sars G. M. HITCHCOCK to DEMOCRATS, DEPICTING GRBAT 
WEONGs TO AGRICULTURAL AMERICA 
[Complete text of speech of former Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock 

as temporary chairman at the Democratic State convention.] 

We have gathered here to-day to start campaign organization for 
1924. We not only have before us the State campaign as we had two 
years ago but the national campaign as we had four years ago. 

Upon State questions and State experiences I shall have little to 


say, for the reason that we are to have those matters presented by a 
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man better qualified to discuss them than I am, I refer to our vigi- 
lant, vigorous, and militant governor, Charles W. Bryan. 


Two years ago Mr. Bryan entered the campaign with certain defl- 


nite declarations and pledges. Up and down this State he went, 
condemning extravagance and waste in State goyernment. He revealed 
to the people the truth that Nebraska, under a series of Republican 
administrations, had become a State of burdensome and excessive 
taxation, He declared that if elected governor he would use the 
powers of his office to the utmost to cut down expenditures and reduce 
taxation. He particularly proclaimed his purpose to bring about the 
repeal of the code bill, which fastened upon the State of Nebraska a 
ponderous system of government suitable only for a rich and populous 
State. AN he stipulated was that in electing him governor the people 
should also elect a Democratic legislature that would accept his 
leadership. 
RECORD 15 CLAAR 

The people elected Governor Bryan and he has faithfully and tri- 
umphantly kept the pledges of the campaign. During the first six 
months of his administration the number of State employees was 300 
Jess than during the first six months of the preceding administration. 
The cost of State government was reduced $867,000 in his first year. 
He could and he would have done more if the people who elected him 
had also elected a legislature which would have accepted his leadership. 
By a strange failure of popular judgment, however, the people trusted 
a Republican legislature and that body refused his urgent plea to re- 
peal the code bill, and that expensive form of State government still 
remains to burden taxpayers. It must again be submitted to the voters 
of Nebraska, and Bryan is again to bear the banner of Democracy 
pledged to equality before the law, economy in government, and prog- 
ress in legislation. 

I can not, however, leave the subject of Governor Bryan's. honorable 
and creditable administration without mentioning a service which he 
has rendered the people of this State somewhat outside of ordinary offi- 
cial duties, He had neither State machinery nor State funds to aid him 
but he grappled single-handed with the profiteer and forced him to 
yield. He used the prestige and prominence of his office so vigorously 
that he saved consumers several million dollars on their coal and 
gasoline, while reforms in bidding for road construction and in the 
purchase of materials have saved taxpayers hundreds of thousands 
more. I leave to him a more detailed report of his achievements in 
the interest of economy and good government. 

In the interest of good government Governor Bryan should be sup- 
ported in his coming term by a legislature and a complete list of 
executive officials who will stand by him and our ever-popular secretary 
of state, Charles W. Pool, in making the Democratic program effective. 

NATIONAL POLICIES HURT 

Now, let me draw your attention to national affairs. At once we are 
struck by the marked contrast. While the State administration for 
nearly two years has been doing what could be done to alleviate the 
hardships and improve conditions of the people of this State, the policy 
of the national administration has been the opposite. 

The national policy has been not only adverse to western Interests 
but destructive to western prosperity. It is not by accident or by 
chance that the prices of western products have been depressed. It 
is not by accident or by chance that the West has been compelled to 
pay higher prices for what it must buy. Western products have 
been depressed and eastern products raised by governmental action. 
The result has been a short-lived and false prosperity in the East and 
a protracted and serious depression in the West. 

Here in the Middle West we may take Nebraska as a representative 
State. Our people depend on agriculture, and agriculture has been 
impoverished. The policy of this administration has been to’ deflate 
the credit and depress the prices of agriculture. That was followed 
by placing on the back of agriculture an enormous burden for the 
benefit of privileged manufacturers. These two policies, both followed 
by this administration, have threatened the West with bankruptcy 
while enabling the tariff-promoted factories to add hundreds of mil- 
lions to their dividends. 

i IN THE MIDDLE WEST 

Let me be specific. I haye said that the prices of our western 
products bave been depressed. Let me quote figures. 

The United States Department of Labor compiles from time to time 
tabulated statistics of prices. These are wholesale and cover a large 
number of articles. Brought together and averaged, they go to make 
up what is designated as an “ index number.” 

This Government publication takes 1913 as a normal year in prices 
before they were affected by the Great War. 

The index number for 1918 on every commodity is therefore taken as 
100. By the end of 1923, after violent fluctuations in prices, the index 
number of all commodities taken together was found to be 151. That 
meant that five years after the war prices on an average were found 
to be 51 per cent higher than before the war. While that means a 
material increase in the cost of living, it would in the main be com- 
pensated for by higher wages and salaries and would work no injustice 
if the increase In prices applied to all products with some degree of 


equality. This would naturally have been the case except for Govern- 
ment interference. Because of Government interference we find the 
grossest inequality. Some prices are far above the price level of 1913 
because they have been pushed up by the iniquitous provisions of the 
Fordney tariff bill. Others are about the same as they were in 1913, 
In the main our agricultural products in the West are the ones which 
are about the same as before the war, In the main, also, the products 
which have been greatly advanced in price are manufactured goods 
which are tariff taxed. 

In other words, what we in Nebraska must buy has greatly advanced 
in price, while the products which we sell have fallen to near the old 
level before the war. Our hundreds of millions of bushels of wheat, 
corn, rye, and oats sold, as the index figures for 1928 show, but little 
above the price level of the year before the war. The same is true of 
potatoes and poultry, while some of the products, like hogs and hides, 
even sold below the price level of 1913. Even cattle, which have im- 
proved somewhat and make the best showing, have an index number 
only slightly above the level of 1913. 

BUYING AT HIGH PRICH 

Those are the products we in the West raise and sell. How is it 
with those we must buy? The index number of prices prove that house 
furnishings have advanced 89 per cent; fuel, 85 per cent; clothing, 100 
per cent. Steel and lumber and cement in proportion, 

Agriculture in the West is receiving on an average about 15 per 
cent more for its products than 10 years ago and paying for what it 
buys 85 per cent more. That's what's the matter not only with 
the farmer but with the small towns and the larger cities that do 
business with the farmer. This accounts for the bankruptcy which 
has swept through the West. It accounts for the closing of 328 
western banks within the last four months and the foreclosing of 
thousands of farm mortgages. Agriculture in the West was fairly 
prosperous, doing business on a fair margin, until its products were 
depressed down almost to pre-war levels while manufactured goods 
were maintained 88 per cent above pre-war levels. 

When did this great disparity in price level between what we buy 
and what we sell occur? It can not be blamed upon the war, because 
the price level of agricultural products went up with other price 
levels as a resnit of the war. At the time the war closed farm prices 
were maintained in proportion to other prices. If we in the West 
had to pay double-price for what we bought, we still received double- 
price for what we sold. The war can not be held responsible for the 
present. disparity. 

DEPRESSING PRICES 

Some powerful influences since the war closed, and especially within 
the past three years, have depressed the prices of those things we 
must sell and held high the prices of Pues.) we buy. 

What are those influences? 

The Republican policy of deflation in currency and credits set forth 
in the Republican platform of 1920 depressed our prices, combined 
with the Republican policy of isolation from the rest of the world, 
which has partly closed our foreign markets for farm products, 

On the other hand, the Republican Fordney tariff bill passed two 
years ago has served to maintain and raise the prices of manufactured 
products. The disparity in prices thus produced between what we 
sell and what we buy has impoverished the West to a degree never 
before known in an equal number of years. 

G. O. F. PROMISES KEPT 

Lest we forget the deflation of prices and bank credits which the 
Republican Party at its convention in June, 1920, pledged itself to 
undertake, let me quote from the Republican platform of that year, as 
follows: 

“The prime cause of the high cost of living has been, first and 
foremost, a 50 per cent depreciation in the purchasing power of 
the dollar, due to a gross expansion of our currency aud credit.” 
s * * 


The high cost of living was thus the excuse for the deliberate attack 
on the currency and credit of the country. The same plank, after 
denouncing the Democratic Party for expanding credit and currency, 
pledged the Republican administration as follows: 

“We pledge ourselves to earnest and consistent attack upon 
the high cost of living * * * by courageous and intelligent 
deflation of our overexpanded credit and currency.” 

This platform proposal made four years ago to deflate our bank 
credit and our currency was kept, and the result was a crash in the 
prices of farm products. The prices of manufactured goods were only 
slightly affected. They did not crash. The great combines could 
mmintain prices; they could reduce production; they could close their 
factories until they could get tue new high tariff’ bill passed, which 
made high prices for factories easy. That passed nearly two years 
ago. The high cost of living, therefore, continues, and the farmer 
and the farming regions remain as the victims not only of deflation 
but of the robber tariff. 

CRASH FOLLOWS POLICY 

On the day that the Republican National Convention four years ago 

proclaimed the intention of the Republican Party to undertake “ Cou- 
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rageous and intelligent deflation of our overexpanded credit and cur- 
rency,” the market price of wheat in Omaha was $2.75 per bushel. 
In nine months by a rapid collapse it had fallen to $1.40, and now it 
is about 51. Corn was then selling in Omaha for $1.85 per bushel. 
Now it sells for 75 cents, or less than one-half, When the attack on 
currency and credit was proclaimed by the Republican Party four 
years ago, cattle were selling in Omaha for $15 a hundred pounds; 
now the price is about $11. After years of Republican deflation of 
currency and credit, hogs now sell in Omaha for less than $7 a hun- 
dred pounds, or just about half what they sold for four years ago. 

This has all been done under pretense of reducing the cost of living, 
but we all know that but little change has occurred in the cost of 
living in four years. 

Untold millions have been squeezed out of the West in the monstrous 
crash of prices of western products. Other millions have been exacted 
from the West in exorbitant prices for manufactured products arti- 
ficially maintained by a tariff enacted at the dictation of the powerful 
combines of industry. Still other millions have been taken from the 
West by excessive freight rates. 

These facts, for which the Republican Party is admittedly respon- 
sible, are the main cause of the hard times and depression which pre- 
vail over western food-producing States, notwithstanding bountiful 
crops, 

IGNORE WORLD MARKET 


These conditions have no doubt been aggravated by the delay in 
the rehabilitation of Europe. This delay has to a great extent reduced 
the foreign demand for our farm products. Instead of cooperating 
with European nations in reestablishing order, peace, and business 
conditions, we have stood aloof, arrogant in our boasted isolation. 
Our great merchant marine, built during the war, has been allowed 
to rust and rot in pur harbors, and our surplus products have accumu- 
lated in the channels of commerce and been sold at prices not equal 
even to the cost of production, 

Meanwhile millions of the people in Europe, particularly these in 
Germany, have suffered keenly for lack of eur products and been com- 
pelled to see their children stunted and starving for lack of our food. 

So much for the disastrous experience which the West has had with 
Republican policies for three years. If other parts of the country have 
fared better it has been only temporarily. The voracious West is the 
great consumer of American manufactures and the spoliation of the 
West has for the present destroyed its purchasing power. Already 
the tariff-favored factories and mills of the country are suffering a 
marked falling off in business. They are reducing production. They 
are discharging men. The day of reckoning is at hand. The railroads 
are feeling it. Car loadings have fallen off one-third as compared with 
a year ago. They are still falling off. Idle cars are multiplying. 
Commercial failures are increasing. Three years ago, when Harding 
became President, such failures averaged but little more than 100 per 
week. Now they run about 400 per week. A chill has come over the 
New York Stock Exchange, and the carefully nurtured boom of last 
fall has withered away. The great interests that financed the Repub- 
lican Party and exacted the outrageous tariff are beginning to discover 
that one part of the country can not long prosper at the expense of 
another part. They are beginning to find out that the plundered con- 
sumer soon loses his capacity to buy. 

A PARTY FAILURE 


Everywhere we hear expressed the discontent and disappointment 
ever Republican administration. The party has failed to establish 
prosperity. Failed to reduce the cost of living. Failed to assure a 
foreign market for our farm products. Failed to get back to normalcy, 
Failed even to govern honestly. 

Revelations of shocking graft and corruption in high places and 
hurried attempts by Republican leaders to discredit and stop investiga- 
tion have nauseated and enraged the country. No single individual is 
responsible alone for this condition. The Republican Party must 
answer for it as an organization, 

We depend in America on party government, and it has been found 
the best form of government. It is better than individual govern- 
ment, which is autocracy, and it is better than group government, 
which is the great evil of European legislative bodies, and which is 
unstable, When it takes a coalition of several parties, with leaders 
of diferent groups in a cabinet, as we see in most European govern- 
ments, we find uncertainty and frequent changes. 

In America we have two great party organizations. The people 
jntrust one or the other with power for a definite period and hala it 
responsible for results. The Republican Party has now had its chance. 
Placed in power by the election four years ago, it is now staggering 
through the last months of a discredited administration. It tried to 
turn our great Government-owned merchant marine over to the Ship- 
ping Trust and to vote Government subsidies in addition. It fastened 
on the country an outrageous tariff to enrich favored manufacturers 
at the expense of the people. It relieved highly prosperous business 
enterprises of taxes which should be paid on excessive profits. It used 


its power to enrich fayored interests or classes, and it put in office 
men who carried the theory one step further by enriching themselves 
or their friends by graft and corruption. 

DEMAND OF 4 PEOPLE 

The Republican Party has become a class party. Its whole party 
machinery is used to promote the interests of privileged classes who 
finance its campaigns. When it wins they expect to realize on their 
investment. They at once demand the privileges and rewards. They 
demand places in the Cabinet and elsewhere for the Falls, the Mellons, 
and the Daughertys. They demand their subsidies, their tax exemp- 
tions, and their high tariffs, 

At such times the people turn to the other great party organization 
for relief and salyation—the party founded by Jefferson, strengthened 
by Jackson, developed by Bryan, and glorified by Wilson. 

The Democratic Party has no favored classes and no privileged inter- 
ests. Poor in purse, it is rich in principle. Above all else, it teaches 
and it champions equal opportunities for all, special privileges for none. 

It is for that party that we are gathered to-day to organize the 
Nebraska campaign. We are called upon to do our part in placing this 
State in line to share in the glories of a great Democratic victory. 

ALASKAN FISHERIES 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just before 2 
o'clock I said I hoped to be able to have considered this after- 
noon the Alaskan fisheries bill, but one or more Senators de- 
sired to discuss the measure or some matters connected with 
it probably for 15 or 20 minutes, and it is so late that I will 
not try to call the bill up to-night, but I hope to get it up 
just as soon as there is an opening, 

RECESS 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I assume that while the 
Senate was considering the several measures which have been 
acted upon during the last half hour Rie: unfinished business 
was temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With the understanding that it is 
again before the Senate, I move that the Senate now stand in 
recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 15 minutes 

p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
May 14, 1924, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tourspax, May 13, 1924 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, our strength in ages past and our hope for years to 
come, with one accord we offer Thee our humble gratitude. 
Give each of us the blessing of a calm and thankful heart. 
Sustain us by Thy truth, which is so fadeless and pure, and 
may we never leave our peace of mind and rest of soul to the 
mercy of events. May all our labors be characterized by 
strength, firmness, and confidence, and always with tue deepest 
concern for our country and good will for all humanity. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings. of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. MADDEN, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
by direction of that committee presented the bill (H. R. 9192) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

CONTESTED ELECTION CASE, GORMAN AGAINST BUCKLEY 

Mr, ELLIOTT, chairman of the Committee on Elections No. 3, 
presented a privileged report from that committee on the election 
ease of Gorman against Buckley, which was referred to the 
House Calendar. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Welch, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: : 

S. 2159. An act authorizing annual appropriations for the 
maintenance of that portion of the Gallup-Durango highway 
across the Nayajo Indian Reservation, and providing reimburse- 
ment therefor ; 
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8. 1762. An act providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands within Taos County, N. Mex, 
known as the Santa Barbara grant, by exchanging therefor 
timber, or lands and timber, within the exterior boundaries of 
any national forest situated within the State of New Mexico; 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution declaring agriculture to be 
the basic industry of the country and for other purposes; and 

S. 2848. An act to validate an agreement between the Sec- 
retary of War acting on behalf of the United States and the 
Washington Gas Light Co. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 2878. An act to authorize the sale of lands allotted to 
Indiaus under the Moses agreement of July 7, 1888 ; 

H. R. 2684. An act for the enrollment and allotment of mem- 
bers of the Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior Chip- 
pewas in the State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5799. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Seminole Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 1823. An act for the relief of the Long Island Railroad 


H. R. 4161. An act authorizing the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to acquire necessary rights of way across private lands, 
by purchase or condemnation proceedings, needed in construct- 
ing n spillway and drainage ditch to lower and maintain the 
level of Lake Andes, in South Dakota ; and 

H. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to provide for the remis- 
sion of further payments of the annual installments of the 
Chinese indemnity. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 7962) to extend for the period of two 
years the provisions of Title II of the food control and the 
District of Columbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was re- 
quested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (II. R. 8350) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State and Justice, and for the 
judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, dis- 
agreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Joxxs of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Curtis, Mr. LODGE, Mr. OVERMAN, and Mr. Harris 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolutions 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution declaring agriculture to be the 
basic industry of the country, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1762. An act providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands within Taos County, N. Mex., 
known as the Santa Barbara grant, by exchanging therefor 
timber, or lands and timber, within the exterior boundaries of 
any national forest situated within the State of New Mexico; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 2159. An act authorizing annual appropriations for the 
maintenance of that portion of Gallup-Durango Highway across 
the Navajo Indian Reservation and providing reimbursement 
therefor; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2848. An act to validate an agreement between the Secre- 
tary of War, acting on behalf of the United States, and the 
Washington Gas Light Co.; to the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE FARMERS OF IOWA 


Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on “ What happened to the 
farmers of Iowa.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Towa asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record on the sub- 
ject indicated. Is there objection? f 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, as 
you know, Iowa, which I in part represent, is an agricultural 
State. In this respect it stands out preeminently. Within its 
four boundaries is the most wonderful body of farm land in 
all the world. Its black prairies are unsurpassed in richness 
by the valley of the Nile. Its rolling sections produce blue 
grass not excelled even 


by the famous blue-grass region of 
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There is not a foot of waste land in the entire 
State. Many of the States, indeed, have a far greater area, 
but in agriculture Iowa stands first among them all. 

It was my good fortune to be born on a farm. In fact, it 
was my privilege to be born in a log house; and, looking back, 
I know of no place where I would rather have been born. 
Land has always appealed to me, and what little I have been 
able to save has practically all been invested in farm land. 
Therefore I know the trials and struggles of the Iowa farmers. 
Their problems are my problems. Their misfortunes are my 
misfortunes. 

In my time many changes have occurred on Iowa farms, I 
have seen improyed machinery take its place. Well do I re- 
call the old reaper, which simply dropped the grain. I saw 
that superseded by the self-rake, and then I saw the self-rake 
superseded by the self-binder. I saw the lumber wagon give 
way as a passenger vehicle to the spring wagon, the spring 
wagon to the buggy and the carriage, and the buggy and the 
carriage to the automobile. I have also seen changes in the 
financial condition of the farmers. Well do I recall the hard 
times that existed from 1893 to 1897. During those years the 


prices of farm products were so low that farmers could not 
sustain their families, Those were the days when in certain 


sections corn was often burned for fuel. Fortunately, in 1897 
times began to improve. Gradually the farmers recovered 
from the distress which they suffered from 1893 to 1897. For 
years they made a steady advance. At no time, indeed, did 
they gain riches, for that was impossible; but they toiled and 
saved, and by industry, thrift, and economy they gradually 
acquired modest estates. While thus progressing they built 
better homes, established better schools, and in many ways 


added to the comfort, health, and happiness of their familles. 


During the period to which I have just alluded the farmers 
of Iowa were contented. Values were Settled. Prices were 


stable. We could look forward with certainty and confidence. 
We knew that at the end of the year we would have a fair 


return for our labors. Under the conditions that then existed 
we had a square deal and could work out our own salvation. 
The farmers of Iowa gained a proud position in the financial 
world. They were regarded as the best possible risks. It was 
a common saying that there was no better or safer security 
than a mortgage upon Iowa land. That was true. In those 
days the farmers of Iowa promptly paid principal and interest 
Foreclosures of Iowa farm mortgages were then 


that there was such a thing as a court in bankruptcy. 

How different it is to-day! Foreclosures of farm mortgages 
are taking place everywhere. Many farmers have been com- 
pelled to take refuge in the bankruptcy court. Practically our 
only real estate agents now are the county sheriffs and the 
trustees in bankruptcy. Thousands of farmers have thrown up 
their hands and, to avoid legal proceedings and complications, 
have willingly turned everything over to their creditors. Their 
equities are an entire loss. Their savings have been completely 
wiped out. ‘Their efforts have all come to naught. Many 
families that a few years ago were in comfortable circum- 
stances are to-day homeless and helpless. Such a change has 
far-reaching effects. It means that children will be deprived 
of many opportunities and advantages. It means that parents 
may not have a serene and contented old age. I personally 
know many of the people who have been victims of the distress 
that has swept over Iowa. Their misfortunes touch me deeply. 
I sympathize with every one of them. 

What brought about this change in recent years? What 
happened to the farmers of Iowa? 

The big interests that had much to do with bringing these 
calamities upon the farmers of Iowa, in order to hide their 
own guilt, have loudly proclaimed that the farmers themselves 
brought on these calamities. I deny this oft-repeated asser- 
tion of Wall Street. The farmers of Iowa did not cause their 
own misfortunes. For Wall Street to put the blame upon the 
farmers themselves is to add insult to injury. 

There are no better people anywhere than the people of Iowa. 
They are warm-hearted and generous. They are whole souled, 
They love their fellow men. They live just beyond the great 
Mississippi—" out where the West begins.” Well, indeed, did 
the poet describe the people of Iowa when he said: 


Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a little longer, 
That’s where the West begins. 

Out where the sun is a little brighter, 

Where the snows that fall are a trifle whiter, 
Where the bonds of home are a wee bit tighter, 
That's where the West begins. 
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The people of Iowa are intelligent none more so in all the 
States of the Union. lowa has the lowest per cent of illiteracy 
of all the States. This we regard as our greatest and best 
achievement. The people on our farms are not behind the peo- 
ple of our cities in intelligence. Go to our farm homes and 
yon will find there the best books and the best magazines. You 
will find there men and women of culture and refinement I 
know that the East has always claimed a superior intelligence, 
bat I also know that I am right when I say that, on the 
average, the farmers of Iowa read. more and think more than 
the residents of any of the great cities of the East. 

Let me briefly trace the misfortunes of the Iowa farmers. 
Their deplorable condition is due to inflation and deflation. 
Both are moral and economic crimes. Neither was brought 
on by the farmers. Let the blame rest where it belongs. 

First, as to inflation: As soon as war was declared big 
business organized for plunder. It proceeded to Washington, 
and, in some strange and unaccountable way, induced the Gov- 
ernment to let it have war contracts on a cost-plus basis. In 
these contracts the Government agreed to reimburse the con- 
tractors for all cost of labor and material, and, in addition, to 
pay the contractors as their profit a per cent of the cost, Thus, 
the more the cost the more the profit to the contractors. It was, 
therefore, to the interest of the contractors to make every- 
thing cost the Government the greatest possible amount, Prices 
mounted higher and higher, This was inevitable. False values 
were established in order that contractors might make enor- 
mous profits at the expense of the Government. Instead of 
paying the lowest possible price, the Government paid the 
highest possible price. Instead of following sound economic 
law, the Government put itself at the mercy of the big interests. 

No wonder that the war cost such a vast sum. No wonder 
that 23,000 new millionaires were created during the war, 
If the business of the country were conducted. upon such a 
basis now, in less than six months the country would blow 
up. In order to make such profiteering impossible in the fu- 
ture it has been strongly urged that in the next war money 
as well as men should be conscripted. I am in hearty accord 
with this movement, but I fear that if we succeed in passing 
such a law now it will be repealed as soon as we get into 
another war. You may depend upon it that as soon as an- 
other war begins big business will again organize for plunder, 
The big profiteers will pose as superpatriots, and while waving 
the flag will declare that the repeal of the law is necessary 
“in order to win the war.” If another war comes, the big 
interests will make every effort to rob the American Govern- 
ment and the American people, just as they robbed them in 
the last war. 

The cost-plus contracts were only one way in which the 
Government inflated the country during the war. There were 
many others. 

What was the result of inflation? All values were unsettled. 
All adjustments. that had been worked out by time among the 
different interests and industries were undone. No one knew 
what anything was really worth, and nearly everyone was 
trying to get fictitious. prices for whatever he had to sell, 
Everywhere, on the streets, in the oflices, in the stores, and 
in the banks, in fact, wherever men congregated it was stated 
that we had reached a new price level, and it was quite gen- 
erally believed that this new price level would be permanent, 

Notwithstanding the general belief that the new price level 
had come to stay, the farmers of Iowa were cautious. From 
the time the World War commenced until the armistice was 
signed Iowa land scarcely advanced 10 per cent. The farmers 
of Iowa instinctively felt that as soon as the armistice was 
signed deflation would begin. Hence there was but little 
activity in real estate during the war. Had deflation been 
begun by the Government through the Federal reserve bank 
at the time the armistice was signed Iowa would not have 
been overtaken by such an awful catastrophe. The Govern- 
ment, however, kept up its inflation policy. The Federal 
Reserve Board encouraged it. But the farmers of Iowa still 
hesitated to believe that the new price level would be perma- 
nent. This hesitation continued for six months after the 
armistice. Finally, seeing that the Government itself was 
still keeping up inflation, and also seeing that the Federal 
reserye bank was still concurring in that policy, the farmers 
finally concluded that the new price level had come to stay. 
Then, very naturally, land began to advance toward the new 
price level. 

The boom followed and lasted until about July, 1920, a little 
over a year. Land doubled in price, the best corn land going 
from $225 an acre to $450 an acre. That boom was the worst 
thing that ever happened to Iowa. Let it be clearly remem- 
bered, however, that the boom was not brought on by the 


farmers. They were the victims of it, and not the cause of it. 
Farmers can not create a boom in real estate. Booms result 
from conditions over which the farmers have no control. In 
this case the boom was the direct result of the inflation policy 
of the Geyernment, which no doubt found its inspiration in the 
war profiteers of Wall Street. If farmers could start a boom in 
farm land, they certainly would start one now.. The boom 
lasted as long as the Government continued its inflation policy. 
When in the summer of 1920, the administration, through the 
Federal Reserve Board, deflated Iowa farmers, the land boom 
broke, and left behind a trail of ruin and disaster. 

The first crime was inflation, which is never excusable in a 
Government that is solvent and has unimpaired eredit, and 
which is just as certain to bring its penalties as is the viola- 
tion of a law of nature. The second crime was the sudden, 
arbitrary, and brutal deflation of the Iowa farmers in the 
summer of 1920 by the Federal Reserve Board. I am fully 
aware that the Federal Reserve Board denies that it committed 
such a crime. Such a denial need occasion- no surprise. Many 
a defendant in our courts has pleaded not guilty, and yet has 
been promptly convicted by a jury after a fair and impartial 
trial, Whatever the Federal Reserve Board may say or claim 
about it, the fact remains that it struck the farmers of Iowa 
a fatal blow. For the board to deny it and to assume that 
it.can make us believe such a denial is no compliment to our 
intelligence. The farmers of Iowa can not be deceived even by 
the able and skilled defenders of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The farmers of Iowa know who struck the blow. 

I would not abolish the Federal Reserve Board. It serves 
some. good and useful purposes. In order to function, such a 
board must necessarily have large powers and wide discretion. 
When the Federal Reserve Board was established, it was taken 
for granted that such powers and discretion would be exercised 
wisely and justly. Unfortunately, that was not the case when 
the board deflated the farmers in 1920. The board at that 
time followed the wishes and directions of Wall Street. It was 
a cold-blooded and heartless transaction. It was secretly ar- 
ranged. The big interests of the country knew what was com- 
ing, but the farmers were led, like sheep, to the slaughter. It 
may, indeed, be true that the members of the hoard thought 
that they were doing the right thing. It is characteristic of 
men who have been associated with, and have served the money 
powers to think in terms of money. Such men often haye per- 
verted views of life. But, even if the members of the board 
thought it was right to ruin the farmers, that did not make it 
so. In fact, it was a monstrous crime, 

The local banks were in no way to blame for the deflation. 
Many of them protested vigorously aguinst the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board, but they were uelpless. They had no 
power and could not do anything. As a matter of fact, the 
Iowa banks themselves became victims of the deflation policy 
of the Federal Reserve Board. When the farmers lost, the 
banks lost also. Many banks in the agricultural sections were 
closed. Many others had their surplus greatly impaired. For 
many it will take years to get back where they were before de- 
flation set in. I know whereof I speak when I say that the 
Iowa bankers stood by the farmers nobly and heroically. 
Credit to whom credit is due. There may have been some ex- 
ceptions, but exceptions only prove the rule. In the misfor- 
tunes that swept over Iowa the bankers had their full share of 
grief. Their troubled days were many, and their sleepless 
nights were not few. The Iowa bankers as a class are en- 
titled to the highest praise. . 

But, it may be asked, Of what use is it to criticize the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board after the damage ha: been done and after 
it can not be undone? In answer to such a question, I say 
that public criticism may prevent a recurrence of such a 
crime in the future. When men know that they will be called 
before the bar of public opinion, they sometimes hesitate to do 
an unconscionable thing, Let us not submit without a pro- 
test. Besides, the history of that critical time should not be 
forgotten. 

We have been told again and again that only speculators in 
farm land were hurt. If this were true, it would not be a 
good defense of the Federal Reserve Board, for even specu- 
lators in land are entitled to fair treatment. But speculators 
were not the only ones that were hurt. By no means, They 
constituted but a small fraction of the injured parties. Many 
men and women, who had struggled and toiled for years, in- 
vested their savings in a farm, which they hoped to make a 
permanent home, and lost everything. It is a sad, sad story. 
My heart goes out to every one of these people, The big in- 
terests that deceived them by wrongful and unjust policies 
now ridicule these unfortunate people because they permitted 
themselves to be decefved. Was there ever greater outrage? 
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After these years of hardship, what is the condition of the 
Iowa farmer to-day? Everything is upon a new price level 
except the products of the farm. The farmers are compelled 
to buy on a high-price level and are compelled to sell on a low- 
price level. Under these conditions the farmers do not have a 
fair chance. They are handicapped in the race to begin with. 
No wonder many of them have left the farm. No wonder that 
more are constantly leaving. 

Permit me to revert for just a moment to the claim that 
the farmers should haye known that a new price level would 
not be maintained for farm products. Are they to blame for 
being mistaken as to this when, in fact, a new price level 
has been maintained for all other products? How could they 
know that farm products would be an exception? 

Naturally, people wonder why the unfortunate condition of 
our farmers has not been remedied by legislation. I wish it 
were possible to correct and cure all evils by legislation. Un- 
fortunately, such is not the case. Many things when once 
done can not be undone. If a man has his hand cut off, no sur- 
geon, however skilled, can put it back on. From some ‘diseases 
‘a recovery is impossible, even if the most eminent physicians 
are in attendance. Many efforts were made to aid farmers by 
legislation in the last Congress. Farm organizations were in- 
yited, and even urged, to suggest remedies, and every bill that 
jhad their approval was passed. I was glad to vote for all of 
these measures. Undoubtedly some benefit resulted from this 
legislation. 

Legislation during the last Congress improved the eredit 
facilities of the farmers, and now, in Iowa at least, there is no 
complaint on that score. The fact is, and this fact we should 
recognize, that men are often given too much credit. This is 
‘fully as disastrous as too little credit. When a bank makes 
too large a loan to a man it injures the man quite as much as 
it does itself. It is not uncommon for people to criticize banks 
for not making them larger loans. In most cases they should 
thank the banks for restricting their credit. Borrowed money 
must be repaid, and the larger the loan, in proportion to the as- 
sets, the more difficult to make repayment. To-day in Iowa the 
farmers are not suffering for lack of credit. The local banks 
are willingly and adequately taking care of their needs. Im- 
mediately following deflation, money could not be secured upon 
any terms. That condition, fortunately, has entirely disap- 
peared. 

The problem that remains is how to raise the level of prices 
for furm products to the general level of prices. This is a hard 
problem, and thus far has baffled solution. 

We have been told by those whose interests are adverse to 
ours that we should not try to raise prices by arbitrary means; 
that, in fact, it would be wrong to do so; and that we should 
be content to submit to the law of supply and demand. If the 
law of supply and demand were really functioning throughout 
the whole economic world, I would be willing to take our 
chances with the rest, but the law of supply and demand has 
been largely suspended. In nearly all lines, aside from agricul- 
ture, it is to-day practically inoperative. Prices outside of the 
agricultural industry are very largely fixed by agreement and 
not by the law of supply and demand. The farmers, therefore, 
while submitting to the law of supply and demand, are at a 
very serious disadvantage. 

It has been proposed that the farmers, when prices are too 
low, shall reduce the output and thus, following the methods 
of manufacturers, force up the prices, This is more easily 
said than done. This proposal sounds very well, but the difti- 
culties in the way make it impossible of execution. Manufac- 
turers are very limited in number, while the farmers number 
many millions. The greater the number the harder it is to act 
together. Besides, a manufacturer can shut down his factory 
and practically stop his expense, but the farmer can not close 
down his farm. He must keep on farming or the farm will go 
to rack and ruin. It has also been proposed that the farmers 
shall all unite and, by universal agreement among themselves, 
fix the price of farm products, regardless of the supply on hand. 
This also is impossible. Not enough farmers will join such 
an organization to make it a success. Possibly at some time 
in the future the farm organizations may be so complete, com- 
prehensive, and effective that they can reduce the output or 
ifix the price of farm products, regardless of the supply, by 
their own power, but they are not able to do that at this time. 
‘Other plans equally difficult have been proposed without avail. 
What, then, can be done? 

There are certain forces in operation that In time will prob- 
ably put prices of farm products on a parity with other prices. 
If we produced less than the demand in our own country, prices 
undoubtedly would go up. The national surplus, which must be 


exported and which must be sold in the markets of the world, 
depresses our domestic prices. Hyentually there will be no 
surplus of farm products in this country. That will be brought 
about by the increase in population. We are increasing now at 
the rate of more than a million a year. There may be some 
increase in our production, but the increase in production will 
not keep pace with the increase in population. In the course 
of time, therefore, our population Will consume all of our farm 
products. However, if we rely upon the increase in popula- 
tion to dispose of the surplus it will take considerable time— 
perhaps 10 years or more—for the farmers to come fully into 
their own again. 

The farmers do not want to wait years for relief. They need 
it now. Immediate relief, however, can not be given unless 
some method is found for disposing of our surplus without de- 
pressing our domestic prices, Therefore we are confronted 
with this important question: Can we devise some way in 
which we can dispose of our surplus farm products abroad in 
a low market and at the same time create and maintain sub- 
stantially higher prices on our farm products at home? That 
question has been engrossing the attention of Congress during 
this session. For months that question has been paramount in 
the mind of every friend of the farmer. 

All of the big interests of the country deny that this can be 
done. However, practically all of them are doing that very 
thing in their own lines of business, They sell their surplus 
at a low price in Europe but maintain a high price for their 
products in America. When they say that a farmer can not 
do the same thing, the wish is father to the thought. They 
want farm products to remain cheap in America. 

The big interests, nevertheless, claim to have a deep concern 
in us and are offering us much advice. The other day Julius 
H. Barnes, president of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, suggested that the way—or, at least, one of the ways— 
to make the farmers prosperous was to reduce the taxes on 
the rich, According to men like Barnes we shall have a new 
earth and, perhaps, even a new heaven when the rich get 
their taxes reduced. Men of the Barnes type are always com- 
plaining about the taxes of the rich, but have never a word 
about the taxes of the poor. Judging him by the advice he has 
given us, I think Mr. Barnes has about as much sympathy for 
the farmers as an iceberg has for a wrecked ship. Mr. Barnes's 
attitude recalls a recent article in the Wall Street Journal. 
which, with evident satisfaction, compared the farmers to oxen 
pulling a heavy load up hill. 

Different methods have been suggested for bringing about the 
desired “result. These suggestions have been embodied in 
various bills, which are now pending in the House and Senate. 
The best known of these is the McNary-Haugen bill. It re- 
céived this name because it was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator McNary, of Oregon, and in the House by Congressman 
Haugen, of Iowa. Congressman Hauaxx is the dean of the 
Iowa delegation. He is now serving his thirteenth consecutive 
term in Congress and is chairman of the great Committee on 
Agriculture. All know that he is one of the most useful, 
capable, and conscientious men in Congress. 

By way of opposition it has been stated that any bill that 
may be passed for the purpose of marketing our surplus farm 
products in the foreign market in the manner indicated above 
will be in the nature of an experiment. This I readily admit, 
but I do not admit that this is a valid argument against such 
a bill. Experiments have meant much to the world. Most of 
our advancement and progress has been due to experiments. 
I am not afraid of a new thing simply because it is new. 

I also readily admit that all legislation, whether along old 
lines or along new lines, should be sound. That is not only 
important but vital. The farmers do not want an unsound 
remedy. They know that such a remedy instead of making 
the situation better would only make it worse. The wrong 
medicine will not restore a sick man to health. It will only 
aggravate his condition; and the sicker the man the more 
danger in administering the wrong medicine. You may be 
assured that the farmers do not want to take a false step. 
They well know that they themselves would be the- worst 
sufferers from such a course. 

Perhaps no bill can be drawn that will give full relief to 
the farmers. Perhaps the prevailing conditions can not be 
wholly cured by legislation. I concede that no one can speak 
with absolute certainty on this subject. But, notwithstanding 
the doubts that may exist, let us make an effort. Let us do 
our best to lift the farmers out of the slough of despond in 
which they now find themselves. Let us not betray our trust. 
Under existing conditions indifference and inaction would be 
a crime. 
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It is not my purpose at this time to make an argument for 
or against any particular bill. What I now want to empha- 
size is the need of speedy action. I want to urge that at the 
earliest possible date an opportunity be given to consider farm 
relief in the House. The time is getting short. It has been 
proposed that Congress shall adjourn within a few weeks. 
We can not leave here until we have done justice to the 
farmers of the country. I also want to urge a spirit of unity 
among the friends of the farmers. We must not defeat our- 
selves by unnecessary division. For one, I stand ready to 
vote for any and all bills that in any sane way promise 
relief to the farmers. 

the Representatives of the people in Congress, who are 
charged with legislation, must bear in mind that agriculture is 
the basic industry of the world. It preceded all other indus- 
tries and it will survive to the end of time. Many of the 
representatives of the cities do not seem to understand this, 
Let me warn the cities that they can not be permanently pros- 
perous unless the farmers become prosperous also. In the 
long run, we must either all go up together or all go down 
together, 

Wall Street has indulged in much criticism of the farmers of 
Iowa during the past few years. It has denounced them as 
radicals and Bolsheviks. Again and again it has called them 
socialists, In behalf of my people I resent these foul and 
baseless slanders, Why, if our institutions ever become endan- 
gered, which God forbid, the farmers of Iowa will be found 
among the last defenders of the Constitution. Talk about 
socialists! Why, you can not find a socialist on the farms of 
Iowa. The farmers of my State have thus been maligned and 
vilified simply because they have resented and have protested 
against the injustice that has been done them. The gamblers 
of Wall Street, who find so much fault with the farmers of 
Iowa, should come out and meet them face to face, It would 
be a great education for these Wall Street gamblers to get 
acquainted with the farmers of Iowa. It would do them good. 
It would give them a better outlook on life. There are no 
millionaires among our farmers, The people who live on the 
farms are honest and God-fearing men and women, Their 
prayer is that they be given neither riches nor poverty. There 
are no social castes among the farmers. No one looks down 
upon his neighbors. No one thinks himself too important to 
give cordial recognition to all with whom he comes in con- 
tact. On the farms the people recognize that, though a man be 
poor and unfortunate, he is nevertheless, in the language of 
Robert Burns, “a man for a’ that.“ I want to pay tribute to 
the women on the farms. They lead useful and busy lives. 
They find their joy in service—service in the home, service in 
the church, service in the community. They do not, like so 
many of the rich women of the large cities, waste their health 
and strength in chasing after selfish and foolish pleasures. 

In the large cities you constantly speak of your criminal 
class, Such a class is wholly unknown on the farms of Iowa. 
No police officers are needed there. In many townships in my 
district not a single crime, not even a misdemeanor, has been 
committed for many years Nowhere in all the world can you 
find better people, better communities, better institutions, and 
less crime than on the farms of Iowa. 

Before concluding, let me speak a word of hope. A better 
day will surely come for the farmers of Iowa. Such land and 
such people can not permanently be held down. Our recovery 
may be hastened or retarded, but it will come as certainly as 
day follows night. 

Iowa is not envious of any other State. Her good will goes 
out to all. In her youth one of her distinguished sons uttered 
these noble words, “ Iowa, the affections of her people, like the 
rivers of her borders, flow to an inseparable union.” In ab- 
breviated form this sentiment was inscribed on the Iowa stone 
in the Washington Monument at the National Capital. We love 
all the States, but naturally and properly, like dutiful and 
grateful children, we love Iowa the best. The State song of 
Towa, written by Major Byers, who was one of the boys in blue 
and who marched with Sherman to the sea, well expresses the 
universal feeling of our people: 


You ask what land I love the best— 
Towa, ‘tis Iowa, 
The fairest State of all the West, 
Iowa, O Iowa! 
From yonder Mississippi's stream 
To where Missouri's waters gleam, 
O fair it is as poet's dream, 
Towa, in Iowa, 


THE BALL RENT ACT 


Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 7962, the Ball 
Rent Act, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the Ball 
Rent Act, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by inserting a speech I made in 
Brooklyn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What is it? 

Mr, LINDSAY. It is a speech that I made in Brooklyn, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have no objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, no 
words of mine can sufficiently emphasize the seriousness of the 
principle concerning which I am about to speak. I ask the in- 
dulgence of the House for the time allotted me on this subject. 
My poor ability at best is unequal to my theme, therefore I 
hope I shall not be asked to yield during my brief discourse. 
Thoughts of freedom of conscience have occupied the minds of 
all great men in proportion, it would seem, to their service in 
behalf of their fellow men and all posterity. So it is not sur- 
prising that the principle of religious freedom has been affirmed 
in varying expressions by such typical Americans as George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson. I am choosing these illustrious 
names at random. Were a complete list of all such expres- 
sions attempted, I believe it would include every patriot on the 
immortal roster of this great country. 

In those stirring days of the American revolution the Jews 
gave their loyalty and cast their fortunes with the struggling 
young Republic. Witness the address of George Washington 
to the Hebrew congregation of Newport in 1790. 

I shall not read it in its entirety, but I commend it to your 
future study. In part, the glorious Washington wrote: 


All possess alike, liberty of conscience and immunities of citizenship, 
For happily the Government of the United States, which 
gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution no assistance, requires only 
that they who live under its protection, shall demean themselves as 
good citizens in giving it on all occasions their effectual support. 
May the children of the stock of Abraham who dwell in this land, 
continue to merit and enjoy the good will of the other inhabitants, 
while everyone shall sit in safety under his own vine and fig tree and 
there shall be none to make him afraid. 


The same principle is voiced on many other occasions. In 
the course of discussing the Declaration of Independence, hear 
great Washington say again: 

Every man who conducts himself as a good citizen is accountable 
alone to God for his religious faith, and should be protected in worship- 
ing God according to the dictates of his conscience. 

I ask your accord, gentlemen, with the words and spirit of 
George Washington. Compare his utterance with the propa- 
ganda of the hooded horde which seeks to set up standards of 
intolerance and religious discrimination contrary to the belief 
of the noblest character in our history, and profanes the sacred 
name of patriotism with religious persecution. 

Thomas Jefferson, that incomparable and versatile genius to 
whom I turn for guidance in matters political, on April 21, 
1803, sent to his friend Dr. Benjamin Rush certain manuscripts 
on which he had been at work for his private pleasure and 
conviction. These had for their purpose a comparison of the 
doctrines of Jesus with the moral precepts of the ancient 
philosophers, 

I only wish to refer at this time to the personal letter of 
Thomas Jefferson which accompanied the manuscript. 

In confiding this to you— 

Writes Jefferson— 


I know it will not be exposed to the malignant perversions of 
those who make every word from me a text for pew misrepresen- 
tations and calumnies. I am, moreover, averse to the communica- 
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tion of my religlous tenets to the public; because it would countenance 
the presumption of those who have endeavored to draw them before 
that tribunal, and to seduce public opinion to. erect itself into that 
inquest over the rights of conscience, which the laws have so justly 
prescribed. It behooves every man who values liberty of conscience 
for himself to resist invasions of it in the case of others, or their 
case may, by change of circumstances, become his. 


What wisdom, my colleagues, is contained in that last sen- 
tence! I feel it will bear repetition in italics: 


It bchooves every man who values liberty of conscience for himself 
to resist invasions of it in the case of others, or their case may, by 
change of circumstances, become his, 


These words of Jefferson are as inspired as any he ever 
penned or spoke. How the glow of truth remains undimmed by 
time! Age can not nor time efface, sincerity; and truth 
is eternal, a safe guide in any situation wherewith men or na- 
tions may be confronted. In matters of principle, that which 
is true is forever true. 

Remember, gentleman of the House; my previous quotation is 
from that patriot who wrote the Declaration of Independence; 
he who as President of our infant Republic added the great 
western empire included in the Louisiana Purchase, This is 
the early father who succeeded the illustrious Franklin as 
minister to France—Jefferson—whose contribution to civiliza- 
tion and the growth of the United States is immeasurable, the 
builder of Monticello, the founder of a great university, the 
colleague of those whose very life and soul entered into the 
erection of this, our Government. This is the man who suc- 
ceeded Patrick Henry in the Virginia Legislature, and took up 
Si 3 glorious cry, “Give me liberty, or give me 

ea 

Forgive me, gentlemen, if I recall old glories.. I do so not 
without reason, for of all Jefferson’s accomplishments, one 
stands out as epochal in the history of the world. And it was 
this that brought a spontaneous glow to his great human heart. 
While serving as minister to France in 1785 he was brought 
word that the Virginia Legislature had adopted the “act for 
religious freedom“ which he had introduced while serving as a 
member of that body. This was the first statute of religious 

` freedom. that had ever adorned the world. Jefferson was 
greatly pleased with the passage of this act. Copies. were 
printed in French and Italian and distributed throughout Eu- 
rope. These were received with rapture by the French liberals, 
especially Lafayette, and acclaimed, as Jefferson says: 

Not at the courts, but by the people everywhere. 


May I offer for your consideration the Americanism, the 
patriotism, the wisdom and understanding of Thomas Jeffer- 
son? I bow my head in humble admission of my inconsequence 
when I realize that I am to-day addressing the great Congress 
of the United States on a subject which merited the considera- 
tion of such a man. 

Gentlemen, there is abroad in our land to-day an organized 
movement to deprive our fellow men of liberty of conscience in 
religion. Were I gifted with great. eloquence, and: though I 
possessed the divine fire of oratory, still would I approach this 
subject with reluctance. I consider it my duty to speak that 
the right to individual freedom of conscience shall not perish 
so long as this Government continues to function. I never 
thouglit the day would come when it would be necessary for a 
Member of the Congress ef the United States to arise in defense 
of religious freedom for any inhabitant of this country. The 
right to such freedom is called inalienable in the Declaration 
of Independence itself. It is reaffirmed in the amendments in- 
cluded in the Bill of Rights. And now, 188 years after the 


passage of Virginia's act for religious freedom, there is a spirit 


of religious intolerance and bigotry being developed by de- 
liberate methods to an evil end. 

Men who are in some instances unserupulous, in others thought- 
less or ignorant, are spreading the hideous propaganda and 
injecting religious issues in Government affairs. And yet, so 
malevolent is their purpose, so fraught with danger are the 
consequences of linking religion and government, that I can- 
not even say— 

Forgive them, for they know not what they do, 


Indeed, a group of men who can countenance physical assault 
by a mob upon any individual, men who dare presume to invade 
by act or word the sacred precincts of a man’s private con- 
science, men who invite the maelstrom of hate and suspicion 
which surely will attend a continuance of the methods of the 
eee Klan, know not only what they do but why they 

0 it, 

Emboldened by being tolerated, this organization admittedly 

seeks to gain control of this Government, Indeed, mere adher- 


ence to the prescribed religious creed is not enough—membear- 
ship in the klan is the standard by which a candidate's fitness 
for office is determined. Already I have been branded the 
tool of some mighty, secret, sinister, religious power. Gentle- 
men, my religious beliefs. are as little the concern of the publie 
as are my preferences in diet. I have never consciously vio- 
lated a single right of the lowliest of my fellow men. That, I 
take it, is the measure by which a man is best judged. I am 
proud of my country, my State, and my constituency, and in my 
list of friends I count hosts of men and women of every re- 
ligious belief, and some with none, I dare say. Perhaps these, 
too, will find favor on judgment day. Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jew you will find numbered among the dead in Flanders. 
In the great State of New York, an empire in itself, you. will 
find examples of patriotism equal to any. That State contains 
10,000,000 people, of every kind and shade of religious belief, 

I can not. avoid the conclusion that some wise Providence 
placed at our hands an argument for every righteous plea. I 
am thinking of Lord Baltimore and. his Catholic colony in 
Maryland, the Puritan elders in New England, far from Catho- 
lic, yet not tolerant of Roger Williams, who must settle in 
Rhode Island. Then the Quakers. in Pennsylvania, and all 
those elsewhere who endured the stormy seas and winter in 
a strange land rather than compromise on matters of conscience. 

Lest there be a romantic misconception that the klan is the 
descendent of the old klan of the South, may I remind you that, 
Thomas Dixon, author of the“ Klansman,” which invested re- 
construction days with an air of romance, has entirely abjured 
the Ku-Klux Klan of to-day, Again, on this subject, my col- 
leagues of the South, when you pause to admire in reverence. 
the noble group in stone that will adorn the face of Stone Moun- 
tain as an eternal monument to the old South's regard for those 
who gave their all that freedom of conscience be theirs in civil 
matters, perhaps you will in fancy see the spirit of Father Ryan, 
a Catholic priest of Georgia, and Theodore O'Hara, of Kentucky, . 
hovering over your beloved leaders. For these were your own 
poets laureate in the secession days, and every line they wrote 
breathes love of country. 

How dare anyone raise a religious issue in this country! 
When did the recent consciousness of religious difference begin? 
For years I have been intimately associated with men whiose 
creed is still unknown to me, so little does it matter. I have sat 
at table with some whose ways in such things were not mine. 
I have clasped hands with others whose path was along differ- 
ent ways, perhaps, but I dare say we all are bound for the same 
place, though we go by different roads. Never has a difference of 
religious practice made any difference in our associations, How 
can any man be so absurd as to surrender his intelligence to 
such ridiculous ideas as are advocated by the klan? Let us free 
ourecountry from such undignified mummery. T am sure the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence are a better 
guarantee of happiness than the tar pot and feather pillow. 
Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are more precious 
than klans, kleagles, and klonciliums. 

It is hard to resist the impulse to laugh at the spectacle of 
grown men in nightshirts and nightcaps, but these men are 
dangerous. Loss of the sense of humor is characteristic of 
loss of mental balance. And these hordes of misguided men, 
at the order of a few self-constituted authorities, are a menace. | 
Out of their mouths, when they accuse others of plots and 
treason, their perfidy is revealed, for “as a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he.” They attribute to others the very desire that 
secretly possesses their own hearts. Not so much is their 
danger in direct action, but the spread of the intolerance idea) 
is dangerous: Where men before were unconscious of religious 
differences and mingled in good fellowship there will be a bar- 
rier raised, on trifles, it is true, but hatred will replace the 
congeniality of citizenship we long have known. The most! 
bitter wars of long ago were religious wars; the saddest con-| 
flicts of history have been internal civil wars: We must not 
fail to stamp out the smallest spark that might advance a 
great destroying fire. 

This Nation was born out of our rebellion against the po- 
litical tyranny of a king. Shall it be said that in our land we 
tolerate the religious tyranny of a klán? 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I have tried to show the 
great importance of the situation that is being brought about 
a most unwarranted, unjustified, and un-American conspiracy, 
by large numbers, whose organized strength is said to be far- 
reaching. I consider it my duty to ask your consideration of 
these things and to invite your assistance in destroying this 
menace. The klan would like you to believe that the ancient 
fraternity of Masons is in sympathy and identified with its 
activities. But this is not so. It has been officially repudi- 
ated and was personally denied by so eminent a Mason as 
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the distinguished Senator from Alabama. Likewise the Elks 
officially disapprove of the klan. 

In New York City a series of instructive and inspiring lectures 
were held under the arrangement of the Masonic order. Witha 
high Masonic official occupying the chair, a prominent Catholic 
priest, a distinguished Protestant clergyman, and a learned 
Hebrew rabbi were invited to speak each alternate week. This 
is an inspiring example of the brotherhood of man and a prac- 
tical illustration of the freedom of conscience guaranteed our 
people In national convention the American Legion refused 
indorsement of the klan program. T refer to these facts be- 
chuse in at least one publication devoted to klan matters an 
attempt is made to create the impression that these fraternities 
are in cooperation with the klan, and there is absolutely no 
justification in fact for such an impression. 

Lest you be iuclined to belittle the seriousness of these con- 
ditions, let me remind you that already many municipal and 
State offices have been obtained by men who were ayowed can- 
didates of the klan in certain sections of this country. A 
governor was elected and later removed, and it is said a certain 
Senator holds his seat by dispensation of the sovereigns of this 
invisible empire. I hope it may not be for want of proper con- 
sideration that serions consequences will outgrow the activities 
of a secret, ambitious, and lawless organization. And because 
It is the Ku-Klux Klan this time, the Know-Nothings last time, 
and the Know-It-Alls next time I have drawn a bill, “ the anti- 
intolerance act,” which is now in committee. I have been most 
careful in drawing this bill, so that it shall apply only to cases 
where the circumstances are such as I have spoken on. No in- 
dividual, no secret fraternity, and no publication is prevented 
from conducting its affairs as it may choose so long us it does 
not violate our Constitution and our Bill of Rights. 

The Government of the United States is still strong enough 
to guarantee the rights and to enforce respect for those rights 
of every citizen. Remember that Washington in his letter to 
the Jews of Newport not only expressed his strong desire that 
every citizen should enjoy religions liberty according to his 
individual conscience, but he added the important phrase. and 
should be protected in worshiping God according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience.” I am asking you. my colleagues, to 
give ear to the words of Washington—* should be protected“ 
and us it is the function of government to protect, I am sure 
you will support this anti-intoleranve bill at the proper time. 

What I have said here will be soon forgotten: but listen to 
Him who said: 


Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away. 


And now, klansmen everywhere, hear this in reverence and 
awe. Bow your heads and stay your hands, for the Man of 
Mercy has said: : 


Love ye one another, for that is all the law and the prophets, 


And though His hand holds no slayer’s whip nor torturers 
fire, yet must His Word prevail. 


Love ye one another and dwell in peace— 


so saith the Law of God and the law of the United States, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, an- 
nouncing that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (II. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, lad agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr, Smoot, Mr. McLean, Mr. Crrtrts, Mr. Srat- 
MON, and Mr. Jones of New Mexico as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

PURCHASE OF THE CAPE COD CANAL 
r. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules, House Resolution 278. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 278 


Resotved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration’ of H. R. 
3983, for the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal property, and for other 
purposes. That after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed three hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by those favoring and opposing the bill, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall arise and report 


canal. 
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the bill to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 


and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
the amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion 


except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides for the 
consideration of the bill H, R. 3933, which is to approve a con- 
tract entered into by the Secretary of War with the Boston, 
Cape Cod & New York Canal Co, for the purchase of the Cape 
Cod Canal in accordance with a previous act of Congress. 


eral rules of the House. 


This resolution, if adopted, provides for three hours general 
debate, and after that the bill to be considered under the gen- 


In discussing this canal-purchase proposition I am not going 
into an extended argument in regard to the advantages from 
a humanitarian standpoint, from the standpoint of the great 
commerce along the coast, nor discuss its importance as a con- 
necting link in the intercoastal water system, nor shall I 
speak of it from the standpoint of national defense, But I am 
going to talk for a few moments to show you the exact law 
and what the real status of this contract for the purchase of 
the canal is at the present time, and show that the Secretary 
of War in presenting this contract to the House for its con- 
sideration at this time is following the exact direction and 


instruction of Congress itself. 


The Secretary of War is doing 


exactly what Congress told him to do, 

In the first place, in the nayal bill passed in 1916, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy was authorized to get information in re- 
gard to this canal, but the first. definite act as far as Congress 
is concerned was on August 8, 1917, when the river and harbor 
bill became law. It carries this provision: 

It directed the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Commerce to 
investigate the Cape Cod Canal with a view of its acquisition 
by the Government as a toll-free canal, and authorized the 
Secretary of War to negotiate for the purehase of the prop- 
erty at a satisfactory price and enter into a contract for the 


purchase, subject to the ratification and appropriation by 
Congress. 


It provided further that if he could not do that, then, through 
the Department of Justice, to institute and carry to comple- 
tion proceedings for condemnation. 


That was the first definite start toward the purchase of the 


The Federal Government made the start and definitely 
directed the Secretaries of War, Commerce, and Navy to per- 


form certain specific acts in regard to this canal. It is the 


time. 


completion of this act that we have before us ut the present 


Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SNELL. Not just yet; I want to follow this down 
through to the present time and then I will be glad to yield. 


absence of a quorum. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear 


there is no quorum present. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 
A call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


to answer to their names: 


Anderson Griffin 
Bacharach Harrison 
Bankhead Howard, Okla. 


Boies Huddleston 
Bordick Hull, Tenn. 
Byrnes. S. C. Hull. Morton D. 
Canfield Hull. William E. 
Clark, Fla. Johnson, Ky. 
Cale, Obio Kahn 

Collins Kelly 

Connolly, Pa, Kiess 

Corning Kincheloe 

Croll Kurtz 

Curry Kvale 

Doyle Langley 

Drane Larson, Minn, 
Eagan Leatherwood 
Edmonds Lehlbach 

Funk Linthicum 
Garrett, Tex. McKenzie 
Gerau ii 3 
Gibson Magee, Pa. 
Gilbert Manlove 


Goldsborough Miller, III. 


The United States Army engineers made a definite report that 
the canal was worth $10,000,000 on July 3, 1918, and on July 
5, 1918, by special proclamation by President Wilson, the 
canal was taken over by the Government. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me this is an impor- 
tant question and deserves a better audience, and I suggest the 


Montague Sears, Nebr. 
Moore, Ohio Seger 
Moores, Ind. Simmons 
Morin Snyder 
Morris Steagali 
Mudd Strong, Pa 
Murphy Sweet 
O'Brien ‘Taber 
O'Counell, N.Y. Tague 
O'Sullivan Taylor, Colo. 
Park, Ga. Upshaw 
Peavey Vare 
Perkins ~ Vinson, Ky. 
Rainey Ward, N. Xe 
Ransley Ward, N. C. 
Reed. W. Va. Wason 


Robinson, lowa Welsh 
Rogers, N. H. Williams, Tex. 


Rosenbloom Wilson, Miss. 
Rouse Winter 
Sanders, N. X. Wood 
Sehafer Zihiman 
Scott 


Sears, Fla. 
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The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-nine Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I meve to Cine with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors, 


TAXATION OF LUMBER COMPANIES 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp a statement in reference to my Resolution 
301. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota ask unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Recorp his remarks relative to 
his Resolution 301. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHALL. Mr. Speaker, there was published in some 
of the Minnesota daily papers on May 9 a ‘statement made 
by E. W. Backus, president of the Backus-Brooks Co., Inter- 
national Lumber Co., Minnesota & Ontario Power Co., and 
various allied companies, in which he commented upon H. Res. 


801, offered by me on May 7, and the statement made by me at 


that time. 


One of my reasons for bringing to the attention of the House 


the matter of the enormous underpayment of taxes by the 
Backus-Brooks companies running back as far as 1917 was 
the fact that by understating their income in their returns 
us filed they had saved, and the Government had lost, a vast 
amount of interest—for instance, interest for six and five years 
respectively on the amounts which have already been found 
to have been underpaid for 1917 and 1918. The amount of 
this interest alone at 6 per eent would be nearly $500,000, 
to say nothing of interest on the still larger amounts whieh 
I understand may be found to be still due for years subse- 
quent to 1918. 
Mr. Backus in his statement says: 


Another thing. He [Mr. Sent suggests that by this delay our 
companies have been uble to save upward of $1,000,000 in interest. 
Anyone having the slightest knowledge of the Federal tax laws knows 
that this is absurd, Whenever it is found that a taxpayer owes addi- 
tional taxes for earlier years, no matter how small the amount, he 
is obliged to pay interest from the time that the tax should originally 
have been paid. 


This assertion by Mr. Backus may accomplish its evident 
purpose and fool some of the people of his State, but to any- 
one conversant with the revenue laws and presumably to every 
Member of Congress a statement such as this, made with 
complete and reckless disregard of the facts, will sufliciently 
characterize the accuracy and purpose of Mr. Backus’s whole 
statement. 

His only purpose is apparently to discredit my resolution 
and my purpose and motives in offering it. To accomplish this 
Mr. Backus has been willing to make any statement, no matter 
how rash or absurd. 

The fact is that there has never been up to the present time 
any provision in any United States revenue law requiring the 
payment of interest en deficiencies in the payment of income 
or profits taxes, Every taxpayer—and there are many of 
them—who has been required upon examination of his returns 
to pay additional assessments for “deficiency ” over and above 
his original return knows that no interest has ever been added. 

The revenue acts of 1917 and 1918 provided for a penalty of 
5 per cent and 1 per cent a month for refusal to pay a tax 
after the same beeame due and after notice of and demand for 
the same, but this does not apply in the case of additional 
assessments until the latter are actually made and notice 
thereof given to the taxpayer. In the act of 1917 there was 
provided a penalty for a false or fraudulent return—100 per 
cent of the amount of the deficiency in addition to a specific 
penalty. 

In the 1918 act it was provided that in case there was a 
deficiency— 
if the return is made in good faith and the understatement of the 
amount in the return is not due to any fault of the taxpayer, there 
shall be no penalty because of any such understatement. 


It was also provided that if the understatement was due to 
negligence on the part of the taxpayer but without intent to 
defraud, there should be added as a part of the tax 5 per cent 
of the total amount of the deficiency plus interest at the rate 
of 1 per cent per month on the amount of the deficiency. This 
provision, however, has in aetual administration been prac- 
tically a dead letter, as it has been almost impossible for the 
Internal Revenue Bureau to charge lack of good faith and 
negligence in cases where there has not been actual and positive 


fraud. The act of 1918 also provided a penalty for a false or 


frandulent return with intent to evade the tax, this penalty 
being 50 per cent of the amount of the deficiency in addition to 
a specifie penalty. 

It is not true, and never has been true, that (as stated by 
Mr. Backus)— 


whenever it is found that a taxpayer owes additional taxes for earlier 
years * * * he is obliged to pay interest from the time the tax 
should have originally been paid. 


Just the contrary is true, and no one with the slightest 
inclination toward accuracy of statement could ever have stated 
otherwise, 

This failure to provide for or permit the commissioner to 
add interest to amounts found to have been underpaid has 
been a feature of all previous laws of which unscrupulous 
taxpayers have taken the greatest advantage, which has re- 
sulted in the loss of enormous amounts to the Government. It 
is a defect which would for the first time be remedied if the 
revenue bill—H. R. 6715—now pending before the Senate 
becomes a law. That bill as passed by the House provided 
(sec. 274, subdivision (f)) that 


interest upon the amount determined as a deficiency * * * shall 
be assessed at the same time as the deficiency, shall be paid on notice 
and demand from the collector, and shall be collected as a part of 


| the tax at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the date prescribed 


for the payment of the tax. 


No such provision, or any provision bringing about the same 
results, can be found in any previous revenue act, 

Assessment for a deficiency exceeding $1,500,000 has already 
been made against the Backus companies. This assessment has 
been made, as I am informed, after at least three years of 
almost continuous investigation by the department and numer- 
ous hearings and conferences with the taxpayer. Mr. Backus 
knew when he made his statement that no interest had been 
charged or added by the department, and that if he had paid 
the assessment (as he has refused to do) he would have paid 
only what should have been paid in the years 1918 and 1919, 
without one cent of interest added. 

I recognize that the department makes many claims and 
‘assessments for additional amounts due, and that in many, 
if not most, of these cases there is a legitimate difference of 
‘opinion between the taxpayer and the department. 

Mr. Backus's whole statement is cunningly and deliberately 
framed to give the impression that he is but one among the 
many taxpayers having “ honest disputes” with the Internal 
Revenue Bureau; but one of many who are honestly trying 
ite cooperate with the bureau to expedite the ascertainment 
of the correct tax liability for the earlier years. That there 
is any honest or legitimate dispute with respect to substan- 
tially all of the amount of the additional assessments alrendy 
made, I emphatically deny. The fact that after years of in- 
vestigation and after affording these companies every oppor- 
‘tunity to be heard these enormons additional assessments have 
‘been made for 1917 and 1918 is at least very good prima facie 
evidence that something was radically wrong in the original 
returns. 

I charge and believe that an investigation will show: 

1. That the amount of the tax liability disclosed.on the origi- 
nal returns and paid at that time was but a pitiful fraction of 
the entire amount now found to be due. 

2. That no fair and legitimate attempt was made to disclose 
the true income in the original returns. 

3. That the differences between the original returns and 
the corrected returns are in many instances so gross and star- 
tling that no honest or legitimate attempt could be or has been 
made to justify the original returns. 

4. That—to specify but one of these instances—the depletion 
charge claimed for timber cut by these companies was at least 
twice the amount that could be justified by any evidence or 
process of reasoning; and that the difference was so great 
as to preclude the claim that there was an honest difference 
of judgment. 

5. That the Backus companies have not cooperated with the 
Internal Revenue Department in any way to facilitate or 
expedite the ascertainment of the true tax liability; on the con- 
‘trary, by delay and refusal to furnish information and the 
furnishing of untrue and misleading information, they have 
placed every obstacle in the way of a correct and speedy 
determination. 

6. That further investigation of physical property and condi- 
tions (upon which Mr. Backus lays great stress in his state- 
ment) now being made by the department does not in the 


| slightest degree involve or affect the tax liability for the earlier 


years—1917 and 1918. 
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7. That by the character of the original returns, by absurd, 
unfounded, and dilatory claims, by his refusal to pay additional 
taxes when assessed, resulting in the unusual necessity to file 
the liens already filed to collect these amounts, Mr. Backus 
and his companies have defied, treated with contempt, and 
eyaded the revenue laws of the United States. 

If these things are true, the Congress, the people of Mr. 
Backus’s State, and all taxpayers, small and great, are en- 
titled to know them, and the investigation provided for in my 
resolution is the only way in which to bring them to light. 
Such investigation will serve also, perhaps, to emphasize the 
defects in the present law, if it is true that under the present 
law Mr. Backus and his companies are absolved from paying 
even interest on the deficiencies. It may also serve to explain 
the reason, if any, why none of the penalties above referred 
to have been assessed against these companies for 1917 and 
1918. 

CAPE COD CANAL 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I will continue to give some of 
the facts in regard to the canal project. On July 23, 1918, the 
Board of Army Engineers on Rivers and Harbors reported 
favorably the purchase of the canal at $10,000,000. On July 25, 
two days after this special report from the Board of Engineers, 
by special proclamation of President Wilson the canal was 
taken over by the Government and placed by him under the 
jurisdiction and control of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, On November 19, 1918—that is, after the armistice 
was signed—President Wilson wrote another letter to the 
Secretary of the Navy, and I wish the gentlemen of the House 
would listen to the reading of this letter, as it has an important 
bearing on the whole question: 

My Dran Mr. Secrerany: By an act of Congress of August 8, 1917, 
as you may remember, authorization was given for a committee com- 
posed of the Secretary of War, the Seeretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of Commerce to investigate the advisability of the acquisi- 
tion of the Cape Cod Canal by the Government. If they should decide 
in favor of its acquisition, the Secretary of War is authorized either 
to make contracts for its purchase or, in the event that a satisfactory 
contract can not be arranged, to institute condemnation proceedings 
through the Attorney General. 


That is the direct order of President Wilson. He goes on 
further to say: 


It seems to me from every point of view desirable that we should 
acquire the canal and maintain it as a genuine artery, and I would 
be very much obliged if the committee thus designated would get 
together at an early date and proceed with this business in any way 
that they may think best. I am writing to the same effect to the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Let me continue and then I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the date? 

Mr. SNELL. November 19, 1918. On January 17, 1919, 
Secretary of War Baker offered 88,250,000 for the canal 
property. Three days later the company declined this offer as 
being far below its actual cost and insufficient for them to 
pay their obligations on account of the construction of the 
canal. Then January 26, six days later, the Secretary of War 
advised the canal company that the Attorney General had been 
directed to institute proceedings of condemnation. There is a 
logical trend right straight down through to show that the 
Federal Government intended to take over this canal in 
accordance with the act of Congress that was passed on August 
8, 1917. Court proceedings were taken, and resulted in the 
jury rendering a verdict assessing the value of the canal and 
its appurtenances at $16,801,201.11, from which must be de- 
ducted $170,000, awarded by the jury to the United States 
Railroad Administration during the period of Federal control. 
After the award was made then the Government began to 
back water, appealed the case, tried to turn the canal back 
to its owners, and so forth. Then we entered into a long 
period of negotiations, and nothing definite was done until 
June 29, 1921, when a contract was entered into between Secre- 
tary of War Weeks and the canal company for the purchase of 
the property by the Goyernment, including 932 acres of land 
not covered in the original proceedings, at an agreed price of 
$11,500,000, and by a provision in this contract that was made 
at that time, on July 29, 1921, when the people who owned 
the canal believed there was no doubt but what the Government 
would carry out its end of the contract, they agreed to run, 
operate, and maintain the canal for the Government until such 
time as the contract arrangements were completed. Now, a 
bill was introduced in Congress December 12, 1921, to carry 


out the provisions of this contract. This bill was reported 
favorably by the Committee. on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and a rule was granted for its consideration in the latter 
part of the last Congress, but in that legislative jam it did not 
come up for consideration. The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce took this matter up again in the present 
Congress. They again made a favorable report, and the Rules 
Committee has granted a rule for its consideration at this 
time. Now, as I look at this whole proposition it is simply 
this: It is not a question of whether I want the canal or you 
want the canal; it is a question of whether the United States 
Government will carry out its contract that was made in good 
faith with the people who owned the Cape Cod Canal. That 
is the only question that is before us to-day. The Secretary 
of War has done exactly what he was instructed to do and 
nothing more, and during all of that time every administra- 
tion—three separate administrations—have approved the pur- 
chase of this canal, and in all the hearings there was not a 
single man appearing before the committee opposing it. Now, 
the question is fairly up to this House whether at this time you 
will carry out a fair and square and legal contract or not. It 
seems to me there is only one thing to do, and that is to buy 
the canal. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. McKBOWN. Has the gentleman any assurance that the 
Secretary of War has changed his attitude toward the toll 
business ef the Government, like the Panama Railroad, so 
as to be in accord with operating this canal? 

Mr. SNELL. I never asked him; I do not know, sir. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Can the gentleman tell us whether they 
will operate this canal free of tolls? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. This is to be expressly a toll-free canal, 
the and Secretary of War is doing only what this Congress 
directed him to do, and nothing else. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. I want to say to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McKrown] that the Secretary of War has in fact 
testified that he thought the Cape Cod Canal should have been 
built by the Government in the first place. So that answers 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What is the difference between the price 
proposed to be paid in this bill and the amount that Secretary 
Baker said the property was worth? 

Mr. SNELL. Secretary Baker made an offer of $8,250,000, 
and the people owning it refused it, because it cost over $13,- 
000,000 to build. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there for a moment? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. WINSLOW. In the river and harbor act of 1909, 
Sixtieth Congress, second session, in section 4 of the bill, it 
was provided that no tolls or operating charges whatever 
should be collected from any vessel passing through any lock, 
canalized river, or other work constructed for the use and 
benefit of navigation and belonging to the United States, or 
that might thereafter be acquired or constructed, with a pro- 
viso in the case of the Panama Canal, so that if we take this 
over under the existing statute it must be free of tolls. 

Mr. SNELL. In a duly authorized court the people who own 
this canal were given a judgment of over $16,000,000 for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. To be absolutely fair—and I am sure the 
gentleman from New York wants to be 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; I want to be K 

Mr. BLANTON. That was set aside by the courts on an ap- 
peal by the Government. 

Mr. SNELL. It has been in the courts ever since. 

Mr. BLANTON. Butit was set aside by the appellate court, 
was it not? g 
Mr. SNELL. I do not think it was set aside by the appellate 
court; but there was a petition for a retrial, and that was 

granted. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has never been retried. It is in statu 
quo. 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is by agreement between the Goy- 
ernment and the owners. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Quite aside from the question of price, 
is it not a fact that this waterway is absolutely needed to 
perfect our system of intercoastal waterways in order to avoid 
loss of life and of property and for naval and navigation 
purposes? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SNELL, Yes; that is true. But I was trying merely 
to put just the actual facts as, far as the contract is con- 
cerned before the House. 

Mr. KINDRED. As a member of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors I have studied the question, and I consider it 
absolutely paramount for naval and navigation purposes. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
fime. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. Nerson]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks, because I want to incorporate 
certain things. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I think my colleague is entitled 
to a ful House, and I am not quite sure if he has that or not. 
I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and twenty-one 
Members are present. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL] has just given an outline of a few 
of the points in the history of this Cape Cod Canal project. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrnstow], having put 
the Cape Cod Canal bill through his committee, came before the 
Rules Committee to get a rule; needless to say, he got it 
promptly. As the gentleman from New York said, last year the 
gentleman from Massachusetts performed the same feat. But 
during the closing days of the session his bill failed of consider- 
ation. The distinguished minority leader [Mr. GARRETT of Ten- 
nessee] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] 
advised me of what was taking place, and with others I was on 
guard, watching for this bill. I spoke to a member of the 
steering committee about It and was told that it had been side- 
tracked. He spoke as if he thought himself entitled to praise 
for this disposition of it. I agreed with him and congratulated 
him heartily. 

Last week I opposed granting this rule. No rule, as I see it, 
should be reported unless there is reason to believe it is desired 
by a preponderance of votes in the House. Now, I venture to 
assert, and I hope the House will bear me out, that there is not 
only no sentiment for this bill but, on the contrary, the senti- 
ment is adverse. 

I can not believe, speaking frankly, that my conservative 
colleagues, Republican or Democrat, will support this huge un- 
warranted expenditure. How can they “save their face” and 

vote for it in view of presidential vetoes of soldier bills? 

The distinguished chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
[Mr. Mappen] has told me that he will fight this enormous 
expense with all his might. I give my conservative colleagues 
credit for too much political sagacity to vote for this measure 
at the risk of their political lives. Of course, no progressive 
of any party would think for a moment of voting for it and 
make so ugly a blot on a good record. I desire to use parlia- 
mentary language in characterizing legislation. This is diffi- 
cult when I study this measure. This is special-interest legisla- 
tion in full bloom. 

Consider now the pitiful state of some Wall Street financiers. 
Who constitute the Cape Cod Canal Co.? Who are to be the 
beneficiaries of this bill? To whom are we. to vote millions of 
relief? We find them on page 179 of the hearings. Here they 
are: 


F. R. Appleton, 26 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York; August 
Belmont, 45 Cedar Street, New York; DeWitt C. Flanagan, 228 West 
Seventy-first Street, New York; C. C. Tegethoff, 39 Broadway, New 
York: L. F. Loree, 32 Nassau Street, New York; Eugene Klapp, 84 
Pine Street, New York; F. de C. Sullivan, 61 Broadway, New York ; 
F. D. Underwood, 50 Church Street, New York; H. P. Wilson, 50 Broad 
Street, New York; W. A. Harriman, 39 Broadway, New York. 


They are all from New York. They are the big capitalists, 
the big financiers. The president, principal bondholder and 
stockholder is August Belmont. 

The directory of directors in the city of New York shows 
the number of corporations with which these Cape Cod direc- 
tors are connected. Belmont is an officer or director in the 
following 16 combinations of big business: Cape Cod Canal 
Co.; the Appraisals Corporation; Audit Co. of New York; 
Bank for Savings in New York; Degnon Realty & Terminal 
Improvement Co.; Interborough Consolidated Corporation, 
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chairman of board; Interborough Rapid Transit Co., chairman 
of board; Long Island Electric Railway Co.; Long Island Rail- 
road Co.; Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co,; Matawok Land 
Co.; Metropolitan Opera & Real Estate Co.; New York and 
Long Island Traction Co.; New York and Queens County 
Railway Co.; Rapid Transit Subway Construction Co., chair-| 
man; Westchester Racing Association, president and director. | 

Mr. C. C. Tegethoff is an officer or director in the following 
14 corporations: Secretary-treasurer and director of Sinne-' 
mahoning Iron & Coal Co.; Acme Engineering & Contract- | 
ing Co.; Arden Water Co.; Bobwhite Chemical Corporation; 
Furnaceville Iron Co.; Golden Reward Consolidated Gold Min- 
ing & Milling Co.; Harriman National Bank; Cape Cod Canal 
Co.; Harriman Research Laboratory; One hundred and sixty- 
five East Sixtieth Street Corporation; Opazel Laboratories 
(Inc.); Phelps & Perry (Inc.); South American Steamship 
Corporation; Southern Pacific Railroad Co. of Mexico; Stand- 
ard Safe Deposit Co. of New York; United States Express 
Co., secretary and director. 


Mr. L. F. Loree is an officer or director of the following 26 
corporations; President of the Delaware & Hudson Co.; Al- 
bany & Susquehanna Railroad Co.; Albright Coal Co.; American 
Surety Co.; Capitol Railway Co.,; Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York; Cape Cod Canal Co.; Champlain Trans- 
portation Co.; Chateaugay & Lake Placid Railway Co.; Cohoes 
Railway Co.; Erie Railroad Co.; Hudson Coal Co.; Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co.; Lake George Steamship Co.; Me- 
chanics & Metals National Bank; Mexican-American Steamship 
Co.; Mexican Central Railway Co. (Ltd.); National Railroad 
Co. of Mexico; National Railways of Mexico; New York, On- 
tario & Western Railway Co.; Northern Coal & Iron Co.; Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Co.; Southern Pacific Co.; Wells, Fargo 
& Co.; Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. 

Mr, Eugene Klapp, of the firm of Parsons, Klapp, Brincker- 
hoff & Douglass (Inc.), 84 Pine Street, represents also Cape 
Cod Canal Co., Parklap Construction Co. 

Mr. F. deC. Sullivan represents the Adams Express Co,; 
American Sumatra Tobacco Oo.; Curtis International Turbine 
Co.; Degnon Realty & Terminal Improvement Co.; Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co.; Cape Cod Canal Co.; National 
Surety Co.; New York Railways Co.; North Butte Mining Co.; 
Rapid Transit Subway Construction Co.; Subway Realty Co.; 
West Bay Naval Stores & Lumber Co. 

Mr. F. D. Underwood, president and director Erle Railroad 
Co., is also in Buffalo Creek Railroad Co.,; Chatham and 
Phoenix National Bank, of the city of New York; Cape Cod 
Canal Co.; First National Bank of Wauwatosa, Wis.; Lehigh 
& Hudson River Railway Co.; New York, Susquehanna & 
Western Railroad; Pennsylvania Coal Co.; Southern Pacific 
Co.; and Wells, Fargo & Co. 

Mr. H. P. Wilson, of H. P. Wilson & Co., New York, repre- 
sents California Electrice Generating Co.; Cape Cod Canal Co.; 
Great Western Power Co.; Quenelda Graphite Corporation; 
Vernes Chemical Co.; and Western Power Corporation. 

Mr. W. A. Harriman, chairman board of directors of Ameri- 
can Ship & Commerce Corporation, sits on the board of the 
American Hawaiian Steamship Co,; American Railway Express 
Co.; Arden Farms Dairy Co.; Atlantic Friut Co.; Atlantic Mail 
Corporation; Guaranty Trust Co., of New York; Harriman In- 
dustrial Corporation; Cape Cod Canal Co.; Illinois Central 
Railroad Co.; Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation; National 
Surety Co.; Railroad Securities Co.; Union Pacifie Railroad 
Co.; United American Lines; Wells, Fargo & Co.; William 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co.; and Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation. - 

Mr. F. R. Appleton, director of National Park Bank, of New 
York. 

Mr. DeWitt C. Flanagan is a director of Cape Cod Canal Co. 
He was the principal landowner. 

Here we have Belmont connected with 16 big combinations; 
L. F. Loree, 23; Hugene Klapp, 4; Sullivan, 11; Underwood, 9; 
and Harriman, 18. 


We are to vote relief of $11,500,000 to these Wall Street 
speculators to help them out of a bad bargain. They want to 
unload on Uncle Sam. This is not a loan. This is not a gift. 
If is worse than a loan and far worse than a gift. It would 
pay us to give them $11,500,000 outright. The Congress would 
save more than twice the amount of the gift by so doing. We 
would save future burdens of upkeep, and future costs of re- 
pair and enlargement double and quadruple this amount to 
furnish these interests free toll. 

No rule, in my opinion, should be given for the consideration 
of a bill unless there is some emergency to justify its being 
given priority over other meritorious measures, 
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But what is the emergency here? The only emergency that 
appeared before the committee was the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wrnstow], astute, ponderous, and resourceful. 
Oh, there is pressure here, gentlemen; there is strong pressure. 
What is it? Legislative pressure, to get it by before the jam 
of the short session; financial, to save current losses to these 
New York financiers; and political, Uncle Sam’s money spent 
in this Cape Cod deal will affect yotes in Massachusetts. 

I am against a rule at any time and in every case for this 
kind of legislation. It is special interest in its worst form. 
I have seen some specimens of class legislation—ship subsidy 
and the like—but in my long term this is the worst, the sheerest, 
and the rankest special-interest legislation I can recall. 

Now, consider the subject: Unloading on Uncle Sam. Get 
the fact that these financiers are asking Congress for relief. 
Congress does not want their property. Who would be the 
best authority as to this fact? The Secretary of War. Why? 
Because he is the man to whom they have to go for a tentative 
contract. He has knowledge first-hand of the facts; facts of 
experience, facts of record, facts of observation. Now, what 
did the Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, say? Listen to his 
words: 

These gentiemen built this canal; they thought it was going to be 
a great commercial success; they found it was more expensive to 
Duild than they had anticipated. They found very great difficulty 
in tempting people to use t. And so they came to the con- 
clusion that there was not enough liveliness to thelr hope of large 
commercial success to justify their continuing to carry the burden, 
and so they came to Congress. They have been seeking to 
get the Government to take this burden off their shoulders, and they 
have said, “We were patriotic in doing this; were trying to build 
a great highway for the commerce of the Nation, and we find that 
the burden is so great that private enterprise ought not to be asked 
to sustain the losses that are involved in carrying it to a profitable 
status.“ And therefore they said, “Being a public work, Congress 
ought to take this off our shoulders.” 


Here we have a clean-cut statement of the former Secretary 
of War of the process of unloading this burden on Uncle Sam. 

Let us consider the extent of the present plight of a “ busted 
bit of big business.” The stock of the Cape Cod Canal Com- 
pany is worse than worthless—busted. It has never paid divi- 
dends. We might give the money away, and we would be better 
off, as I shall show you, than if we give them the $11,500,000. 

On this point I quote from the hearings. Here is the testi- 
mony of Mr. H. P. Wilson, vice president of the Cape Cod 
Canal Co. and the great water-power magnate, before the com- 
mittee: 


The CHAIRMAN. If this trade which has been under discussion with 
the Government should be executed, would it not appear that after the 
canal company had paid its debts there would be nothing left for the 
stockholders. j 

Mr. Winsow, Yes, sir; there is not a dollar of value left in the stock. 
It is wiped out. 

The CAAIRMAN. It is wiped out, and there is $3,500,000 more of in- 
debtedness ? 

Mr. WII so. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, So that, if you got $11,500,000 from the property, 
$6,000,000 of it wouid go to redeem the bonds turned over to the 
Government? 

Mr, Witsox. Yes, sir. 

The CHamMaNn. Which they would assume, and it would take a fur- 
ther sum of $5,500,000 te pay the debts, or their equivalent? 

Mr. Witson. In so far as the $5,500,000 would go. 

The CHAIRMAN. There would be about $3,000,000 more? 

Mr. Wruson. Yes, sir; we owe to-day approximately. $8,500,000. 

The CHAIRMAN, So that the value of the paper is all that you have 
left in the stock? 

Mr. Winson, Yes, sir. The construction company would be wiped out 
in the same way. Iam dealing with the construction company because 
all of the financing was done by the construction company. The capital 
of the construction company went into the construction of the canal. 
This construction company reached a point where it could go no further 
ahead, and it had to go out and borrow money from private sources to 


finish the canal. The point I want to make clear is that at the present 


time, in addition to the $6,000,000, which represents the first. mortgage 
upon this property, the canal company and the construction company 
are in debt to the extent of $8,500,000, against which this contract 
provides $5,500,000, 

The CHAIRMAN, Do you include in that $8,500,000 the stock as an 
obligation? 

Mr. WiLson. No, sir; we actually borrowed that amount of money, 
und the stock is not worth a dollar. 


The CHAIRMAN. If yon should make this trade and have $5,500,000 
left in cash, in order to liquidate at 100 cents on the dollar, you would 
have to pay out that amount and $3,000,000 more? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir. 


Let me give you a graphic picture. If we make them a gift of 
$5,500,000—I say gift because no one would take this ditch off 
their hands but the Government—if we turned into these empty 
stocks money from the United States Treasury at the rate of 
$1 per second for 63 days there would still be a deficit of unpaid 
bills of $3,500,000. 

That is the way this construction company worked. It looks 
like a wrecking company, it seems to me, more than anything 
else. Think of financiers getting into a hole like this. Belmont 
and the rest of them are in that, too. The testimony of Mr. 


Wilson is that Belmont holds $150,000 or $200,000 of bonds, and 


admitted that he held only $50,000 worth. 


The bonds resting upon such hollow foundations are, of course, i 


unmarketable. Doubless some of the other Wall Street mag- 
nates hold like blocks of bonds, but bonds are also held in small 
lots by citizens of Massachusetts. I quote from the hearings: 


Mr. GRAHAM. Who sold the bonds? 

Mr. Witsox, My recollection is that the construction company sold 
them. There is a small amount of these bonds that were not sold. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Were they sold to small holders or did you sell them to 
men like Mr. Belmont individually? 

Mr. Wilsex. I should say offhand—I will give you those figures 
that Mr. Belmont, perhaps, had $150,000 or $200,000 of bonds. I per- 
sonally bought $50,000 of the bonds, and I have personally bought 
$25,000 of the stock of the construction company. I paid 97.5 for the 
bonds, and I paid cash for the construction company’s stock at par, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Did some broker in some place handle the bonds? 

Mr, Wrtsox. No, sir; they were never sold through a broker, 

Mr. Guanau. Were they sold locally in Massachusetts? 

Mr. WII soN. In Massachusetts and in New York. 

Mr. GRAHAM. People bought one or two bonds? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir; thefe are holdings of 1 or 2 bonds; 5 and 10 
bonds. 

Mr. GRAHAM. What denomination? 

Mr. WILSON. One thousand dollar coupon bonds. 

(Hearings, pp. 147, 148.) 


It is in the testimony that bonds of the canal company 
amounting to $2,875,000 are held by the construction company, 
because they can not market them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. No; pardon me, I would like 
to finish my statement first. If I start yielding to one I will 
have to yield to others, 

Finally, to cap the climax of their plight, the income from 
tolls will not meet the interest on bonds and the upkeep of 
the canal company. 

Oh, it is a beautiful proposition for Uncle Sam, is it not? 
Figure the interest: Six million dollars at 5 per cent would 
be $300,000. Then, the upkeep is more than $150,000 or 
$200,000; and there is a deficit eyery year, and they want to 
get rid of that deficit quick. They want us to take it over. 
This is the proposition which is to be unloaded on Uncle Sam 
to-day—bold, brazen in its boldness. z 

Now we understand the emergency. They had to increase 
the toll recently, which will, of course, discourage the toll- 
paying trade. Should not Congress have pity on these dis- 
appointed Wall Street financiers? How can Congress unmoved 
behold them in this dreadful financial ditch? Surely, in a 
pitiful ease like this, Government ownership is highly needed. 
That would not be socialism but patriotism. 

Behold a friend to the rescue! Nothing like having a friend 
in need, especially in Congress, Oh, yes; these gentlemen bad 
a friend in Congress over in the other Chamber. It was the 
Senator from Massachusetts, the Hon. John W. Weeks. He 
gets an amendment put on the rivers and harbors bill, a 
little $5,000 innocent item, too insignificant to be objected to; 
but there is in it the language quoted by the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, artful language, permitting the War Depart- 
ment not only to investigate this project but to make con- 
tracts—tentative, truly; a contract subject to ratification by 
Congress. 

Here is the place where we can stop this business“ subject 
to ratification by Congress and appropriation.” On this week's 
rider they predicate the claim of moral obligation. Of course, 
there is no legal obligation. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Wixstow] has the bill here, and we are to sign on 
the dotted line and help them out. 8 
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This little $5,000 item went through and now it is “a moral 
obligation.” There is the Government—i. e., Mr. Weeks—put- 
ting this little joker in, and so there is “a moral obligation” 
to help these gentlemen ont and take over this bad bargain 
and loot the Treasury. 

Talk about the “powers that prey,” the “predatory in- 
terests” that Roosevelt spoke about. Here we find them 
busily engaged on the job. 

Of course, during the war these gentlemen got in their most 
effective work. There was some war scare about a German 
submarine. They rushed to President Wilson, and he ordered 
the United States Railroad Administration to take over this 
water route, just as he ordered taking over the railroads. 
But we did not hear of any moral obligation on the Govern- 
ment to keep the railroads. We were told of our moral obliga- 
tion to give them back. Why is not that also true as to this 
canal? Had it been profitable, would they not have stressed 
the moral obligation to give it back? 

But pressure was brought to bear on the Secretary of War 
to make a contract, which he might do under the Weeks rider, 
a tentative contract. After employing accountants to find out 
exactly what had been put into this hole, Mr. Baker said he 
would not give more than $8,250,000. He stuck to it under 
pressure. 

A condemnation suit was begun up there. They did get an 

ward by a local jury, as the gentleman has said, but the 
Court of Appeals looked it over—and I have read their leci- 
sion—and they said, This item should not have been in, and 
that item should not have been in ”—Belmont, for instance, got 
$50,000, and Henry Taft got another $50,000 for attorney's 
fees. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I just declined to yield and 
hope the gentleman will excuse me, because I do not want to 
be discourteous by yielding for one interruption and not for 
another. 

The jury awarded Belmont and his friends between fourteen 
and sixteen millions by including all kinds of collateral expendi- 
tures. The court of appeals reviewed this award and vacated 
it. There the job rests to-day. The canal company has tried 
its best to impose this burden on the Government and failed. 

Behold an old friend to the rescue again, not in Congress 
now but in the Cabinet. The gentleman who got this nice little 
joker in the rivers and harbors bill now meets with Vice 
President Wilson, of the Cape Cod Canal Co., and at once 
gives him three and a quarter million dollars more than Baker 
said it was worth. Mr. Weeks signs the contract, and we are 
to ratify it to-day. Moral obligations, you see, all the way 
through; but if it was not a moral obligation that we should 
keep the railroads, what is the moral obligation to keep the 
canal? If that canal had been profitable, would they be now 
talking about a moral obligation? The moral obligation then 
would be to return it to these gentlemen so they could make 
more money. 

Now, let us look at some of the camouflage, sugar-coating, that 
they give to this measure. In war it is patriotism; in peace it 
is national defense. Fortunately, however, Secretary of War 
Baker cut off any possibility for such pretense by printing in 
the hearings statements of the General Navy Board and of the 
Board of Rivers and Harbors Engineers. Listen to this authori- 
tative statement as to the need of this ditch for national 


defense: 
GENERAL NAVY BOARD 


The expense of rendering the Cape Cod Canal avallable to all types 
of naval yessels not only requires a considerable expenditure for en- 
larging it but also additional continuing expense for the maintenance of 
such increased size, and an even greater expenditure for the defenses 
that should be given an important military waterway at a salient of 
our coast. Such large additional expenditures are not warranted by 
the apparent increased military advantages of having the canal avail- 
able for the passage of ships requiring a depth of over 25 feet at 
mean low water. 

The board has no doubt of the advantages of a sufficient depth and 
width to permit the passage of battleships. It adheres, however, to its 
previous expressions to the effect that military necessity is not suf- 
ficiently great to warrant the department in urging the expenditure of 
public funds to that end. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF BNGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors has no data upon 
which it can assign a definite value to the canal for these naval uses. 
As the canal is a going concern and now available for military and 
naval uses upon payment of reasonable tolls, there is no urgency for 
acquisition of the canal for these purposes unless it is deemed essential 
to enlarge it to accommodate capital ships of the Navy, which is ap- 


parently not the case. The value of public ownership for any uses 
that can be made of the present canal would obviously be due to the 
saving of tolls on Government vessels. 


Both of these boards of experts say that this military defense 
argument can not be sustained. The expenditure is too great. 
But if we take it over and add enormously to the expense, then 
the claim will be that we must erect fortifications to protect 
it, for these gentlemen are adepts at spending money. 

Now, consider the cost to the Government of relieving these 
Wall Street financiers of their bad bargain. Obviously there is 
the first cost of $11,500,000, right off the bat. 

Then there is 5 per cent for bonds. on $6,000,000, which is 
$300,000 per annum; then the upkeep of the canal, which 
under Government auspices would be from $250,000 to $500,000 
a year more; and if we enlarge the canal nobody can caleu- 
late the amount under $1,000,000 a year; and finally the cost 
of repairs on the enlargement, according to conservative esti- 
mates of their own witness, would be double this sum, and, in 
the opinion of a Member from this very district, it would cost 
at least $50,000,000. In making this statement in the House 
Mr. Walsh was not prejudiced in favor of the Government 
against his own district. 

Now, let us consider some more of the flimsy pretenses set 
forth to justify this enormous expense. 

This project, they say, is necessary to save life. It is a 
perilous thing to pass around Cape Cod. Lives are lost. Such 
general statements as made one might think that heartbreak- 
ing tragedies were happening daily. What are the facts? In 
the hearings Mr. Granam of Illinois made this inquiry of 
Colonel Burr, the engineer in charge: 


Mr. Gnahau of Illinois. Right along that line, Colonel, I was struck 
with the statements prepared, I think, by the Coast Guard officers 
and which are delineated on that map over there, and which show that 
in 10 years there have been 82 lives lost in that stretch of water 
around the cape, including the Block Island Sound and up that coast, 
as I understand it. Is that an extraordinary loss of life in a 10-year 
period for a similar extent of coast? 

Colonel Bure. If it means the coast from Block Island around Cape 
Cod, I should say it was an exceptionally small average. 


Mr. GRAHAM. That is what the statement showed. It shows 32 
lives lost in that time. 
Think of it, only three lives lost per year. Why, the Mis- 


sissippi River or even one of the lakes of Madison is more 
perilous, and these lives may have been lost fishing. There is 
no proof that they were lost because of commerce. So much 
for the life-saving argument. 

Now, consider the alleged destruction of property. But again 
the hearings do not give us any figures on the subject for 
obvious reasons. We find some captain saying that at a cer- 
tain time there was a storm. I quote his language: 


Capt. W. H. Hater. I noticed on your chart a few circles repre- 
senting Vineyard Haven. I laid in Boston in November, 1898, under- 
going the annual steamboat inspection through a severe gale of wind, 
and came out of Boston after the gale and came down on Nantucket 
Shoals when all the lightships, with the exception of the Nantucket 
lightship, had gone adrift. 

There were no guides in there. I went on Nantucket Shoals and 
up into Vineyard Haven where we ran across one of the vessels dis- 
abled. There were 38 or 39 vessels which had foundered and gone 
ashore in Vineyard Haven in that same gale. (Hearings, p. 38.) 


Now this is all the evidence presented of loss of property. 
But there are other facts of record which are significant on 
this point: 

If there is little loss of life, there is proportionate little loss 
of property. As the toll rate was only 6 cents per ton, if there 
were any danger of loss of property, the captains of ships and 
vessel owners could go through the canal rather than around 
the cape, which they do not do. The Government has con- 
structed a very safe channel at great expense around the cape. 
Here is the clincher: The insurance rates, and trust me the in- 
surance companies know, are the same, testifies Colonel Burr, 
whether the vessel goes through the canal or around the cape. 


These facts show how hollow is the claim that the Government 


should take over this ditch for any property-saving purpose. 
Mr. Speaker, let us now consider another aspect of the 
special-interest nature of this legislation. I called your atten- 
tion to the real beneficiaries, the financiers of Wall Street, 
who seek relief from a bad investment. These gentlemen are 
interested in coal mines, interested in steamboats, interested 
in carrying passengers and freight. The Metropolitan Steam- 
ship Co., says Mr. Weeks, paid one year $150,000 in tolls. The 
Eastern Steamboat Co. paid in one year as much as $193,000 
in toll. Indeed, this company has ships passing through the 
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canal daily carrying passengers. The average cost for toll of 
a 8,000-ton steamer carrying passengers is about $300 per trip. 
These financiers, many of them, have coal barges transporting 
coal up through the canal. With a toll-free canal they would 
be saved expense, but would the people get cheaper coal? 
Oh, no! Mr. Calvin Austin, the president of the Eastern 
Steamship Co., frankly confessed that the steamboat companies 
alone would get the benefit. I quote from the hearings: 


The CHAtRMAN, Would that contribute to any appreciable extent to 
the cost of the coal in the New England region? 

Mr. Austin. The cost of coal in New England? 

The CHAIRMAN. Or ought it to do so? 

Mr, Austin. The cost of coal in New England is largely on the 
freight, but I do not know how they work that. 

Hoch. What sort of freight does your company handle? 

„ AUSTIN. All general merchandise, 

. Hocu. Do you handle any coal? 

. AUSTIN. No, sir. 

. Hoca. Any cotton? 

. AUSTIN. Yes, sir. 

„Hoch. Where do you ship your cotton from usually? 

. AUSTIN, From New York. It is delivered to us by the Southern 
Line. 

Mr. Hoon. Do you handle any cotton through this canal? 

Mr. Austin. We operate all of our ships now through the canal. 

Mr. Hocu, Can you give us any figures or any ideas that would be 
understandable to a layman as to the percentage that the tolls prob- 
ably add? For instance, take a cotton shipment from Savannah to 
Boston? 

Mr, Austin. The tolls are based on the tonnage of the ship, We 
pay over 10 cents per gross ton on the passenger ships running. They 
are about 7,000 gross tons and cost $742 a night. On freight ships 
it is 6 cents, I think, and that would be about $112 or $115 more. 

Mr. Hoch. Well, take a shipment of cotton; can you give us some 
idea as to what the present toll means with reference to a cotton 
shipment from Savannah to Boston? 

Mr, Austin. No; I could not do that. 

Mr. Hoch. Could you give us any approximation or any idea about 
that? É 

Mr. Avstin. No; no more than you could. That is all figured in 
our cargo. We do not take one cargo of cotton, but we take every- 
thing that is to be shipped. 

Mr. Hocus. Suppose the tolls were taken off; what would the signifi- 
cance of that be with reference to the price of the cotton, either to 
the man who sold the cotton or the man who bought it? 

Mr, Ausrix. The steamship company would be benefited. 

Mr. Hocu. Would anybody else reap any benefit except the steam- 
ship company? 

Mr. Austry. I do not think so in that case. If we had free tolls, 
we would not have to pay $193,000 as we did last year. 

Mr. Hoca. Do you mean to say that the toll has nothing to do 
with the price that the buyer pays for the cotton that goes through 
the canal? 

Mr. Austry, I do not look at it in that way. 

Mr. Hoch. Is there any other charge thar is put upon that cotton 
that the buyer does not have something to do with? How does it 
happen that the toll has nothing to do with the price of the cotton? 

Mr. Austin. There is a rate established on that cotton from the 
shipping point to the point of destination, and if it was brought by 
the Clyde Line or the Mallory Line from Texas and turned over to 
us, the rates would be the same. 

Mr. Hoch. In your view of it, then, the mills in Connecticut would 
pay as much for the cotton if they had free tolls as they do now? 

Mr. Austin. Yes; unless they reduced the freight rate. 

(Hearings, pp. 45-46.) 


Moreover, this Cape Cod Canal is a local affair. The larger 
vessels prefer to pass up farther into the ocean. This is not a 
national, but a State matter. Massachusetts has the option of 
taking over the canal. Bills have been before the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, but Massachusetts is too wise to do this. 
It is so much easier to unload on Uncle Sam. He is to fur- 
nish free toll to these profiteers at an average expense of at 
least $1,000,000 annually. The Wall Street interests can not 
afford to sink more millions into this enterprise, even with 
the payment of heavy tolls. But they would have the Govern- 
ment operate the canal free of toll. 

So I say that in my long experience as a Member of the 
House this measure is the sheerest, rankest, and most wicked 
special-interest legislation that I can recall. Ship subsidy 
shines brightly side by side with this job. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrystow] puts it 
through his committee and gets the rule promptly. The Barkley 
bill can not get out, except we batter down the door. Sec- 
tion 15a can not be repealed to save farmers from excessive 
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freight rates. But the Cape Cod Canal deal gets through the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, gets a rule 
from the Rules Committee, and is backed by the power of 
Massachusetts in Congress and in the Cabinet. 

But, Mr. Speaker, powerful as is Massachusetts, I would not 
like to see the President, a Massachusetts man, veto the Bur- 
sum pension bill and sign this Winslow bill. It seems to me he 
ean not do it and sueceed himself in the White House. 

Gentlemen, let us line up, and if we are for this Cape Cod 
Canal deal then we certainly are devotees of big business and 
special interests. I believe that no progressive will mar his 
record by voting for such legislation. I have fought ship sub- 
sidy and many other special-interest bills, but this seems about 
as bold and bad as any in all my experience. [Applause.] 

Mr. BERGER. Will my colleague and friend yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BERGER. Will my colleague and friend explain one 
thing? The gentleman has studied the bill and I have not, 
and I think a great deal of his judgment. Is the canal neces- 
sary and is it useful to commerce and will it protect life and 
property as claimed by its promoters? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. So far as it is necessary, it is 
serviceable now. With a rate of 6 cents a ton or 10 cents per 
passenger now, anybody who wants to can go through this 
canal. But these gentlemen when they find they can not get 
the Government to take it over, repair, and fix it up for them, 
with free toll, are still bondholders; they are still stockholders 
and will run it somehow. So far as necessity Is concerned, 
therefore, I say no. I have shown you that the people will not 
get the benefit. The steamship companies, the coal companies 
carrying coal through there, want to get free tolls where they 
are now paying upward of $200,000 apiece annually. 

Mr. BERGER. One more question. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is, of course, aware that the Panama Canal was 
originally constructed on a stock-jobbers’ proposition, and there 
were a great many scandals. There was a Credit Mobilier— 
the de Lesseps Co.—and there were big scandals. Finally the 
United States Government took it over, and it is one of the 
great canals of the world and a blessing to commerce and a 
very necessary highway of the world, The gentleman knows 
how short it is. Is this a similar proposition on a small scale? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. In one case you have to come 
through from the Atlantic to the Pacific. But this, well, 
according to their own testimony, a fast steamer will save four 
hours and a slow sailing vessel will save eight hours, but the 
captains now prefer to go outside—through the channel that 
we spent money on just outside. This is simply a ditch. Now, 
listen. If it had been a great necessity for the people they 
would have used it; but they would not pay the 6 cents a ton, 
and they prefer to go around, and that is why it is a failure. 

It has developed more rock than was expected and more cur- 
rent, so they have got to get the rock out, and they have got to 
have locks put in in all probability, two types being proposed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Les. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In response to the inquiry made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, is it not true that the opposition 
to this bill is not based upon the fact of whether this canal is 
necessary or not, but it is based upon the one fact that the 
owners have their remedy at law, and when they were defeated 
in the appellate court they abandoned that and come here to 
get what the court would not give them? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No; that is absolutely unfair and wrong. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The record will speak for itself. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman can not bring on a line. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I think the gentleman will de- 
bate that question later. I yield to the gentleman from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Assuming there was no canal there at the 
present time, and the proposition came up as to whether the 
Goverment for the purpose of encouraging transportation 
facilities there on the eastern coast, and for the purpose of 
providing a waterway Saving considerable mileage of boats 
through there, and the proposition was of considering the ad- 
visability of building this, would the canal be meritorious or 
not? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Possibly that might be de- 
batable, but here we have these financiers of Wall Street, whose 
names I haye given. They have found this to be a failure, but 
they have it and they can use it. Why take the burden off 
their hands? [Applause.] 

Having leave to revise and extend my remarks, I append to 
them this condensed résumé of my speech given to the press the 
day following its delivery. This I do at the request of Members 
and for future use, 
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President Roosevelt coined the terms “the predatory inter- 
ests” and the “ powers that prey.” Yesterday these freebosters 
of finance had a field day in the House of Representatives. 

They put through the Cape Cod Canal deal, a most striking 
example of the greedy grasp on legislation of corporate self- 
interest enriching itself at the expense of the Public Treasury, 
doing so with the bipartisan aid of “ faithful” Representatives 
in Congress, 

This Cape Cod Canal job is a significant illustration of the 
fact that Wall Street has, when it pleases to exert it, a bi- 
partisan hold upon both Republican and Democratic regulars, 
and demonstrates the need of an independent progressive group 
in the Congress to protect the interests of the public. 

» DEAL IS SUMMARIZED 

The Cape Cod Canal deal may be summed up briefly. 

The well-known Wall Street financier, August Belmont, capi- 
talist, politician, Democrat, with eight other colleagues high in 
the financial district of New York City, each of them an officer 
or director in from 7 to 26 different corporations, are directors 
of the Cape Cod Canal Co. 

This business speculation was undertaken shortly before the 
World War started, but proved a financial failure. It cost more 
to construct than was expected. 

Commerce would not make use of it under the toll charged. 
In short, it became a tragic bit of busted big business. 

The stock of the company never paid dividends and is worse 
than worthless. The debt of the company not only wipes out 
the value of the stock but leaves a debt of over $3,500,000. 

The canal company's bonds are also unmarketable. Blocks of 
bonds are held by Belmont and his Wall Street associates, rang- 
ing in various sums, and some bonds were sold to Massachusetts 
and New York people. 

CONSTRUCTION ORGANIZATION 

The Canal Construction Co., made up of the same group of 
financiers, was created under the laws of Maine to construct 
the eanal. 

It looks more like a wrecking than a construction company, 
judged by the debts contracted, a fine sample of high finance. 
This agent of the company holds $2,500,000 in bonds which 
are not marketable. 

The annual toll income does not meet the interest on the 
bonds and the upkeep of the canal. Deficit follows deficit. 

Facing this plight these representatives of big business 
plauned to unload the ditch on Uncle Sam. 

They are interested in steamships carrying various kinds of 
freight to Boston. Some steamship companies pay toll yearly 
above $150,000 a year. 

Free toll is given to these steamship companies by this Cape 
Cod Canal deal, an annual saving to some ranging as high as 
$200,000 in toll fees. Tlie people will not get a bit of the 
benefit. 

Of course these steamship owners are right on the job, too, 
to push this deal through Congress under various masks— 
life-saving, protecting property, and furthering commerce. 

FRIPNDS IN ALL CAMPS 

A feature of this deal is the way their friends in Congress 
and in the Cabinet smoothed the way to the public purse. 
Seven years ago John W. Weeks was their friend in the 
Senate. 

He got a rider put on the rivers and harbors bill calling for 
an expenditure of only $5,000, but which rider served as a 
joker to commit the Government to survey this ditch, to per- 
mit the Secretary of War to enter into tentative contract 
for its purchase, or to start condemnation proceedings subject 
fo ratification by Congress. This Weeks rider has been worked 
hard by the Cape Cod Canal Co. to put this deal through. 

Under the cover of the World War these gentlemen persuaded 
President Wilson to take over the canal for war purposes. 
They tried to get Secretary of War Baker to give them a con- 
tract. 

After he had a firm of accountants looking into the actual 
money put into the canal he fixed the price in a tentative con- 
tract at $8,250,000. The canal company refused. Condemna- 
tion proceedings began; the jury awarded a large sum. 

The Government appealed, and the court of appeals re- 
versed the award because excessive, and there the unloading 
stopped. Bear in mind that this rider made the contract 
subject to ratification by Congress. 

Unfortunately for the country the successor of Newton 
Baker as Secretary of War is the same Senator John W. 
Weeks who got the rider put into the appropriation bill. He 
promptly agrees to give these gentlemen $11,500,000 for the 


ditch, a sum $3,260,000 in excess of what Baker said was a 
fair price. Army Engineers in river and harbor work estimate 
the canal is worth not over $2,500,000 for the purposes of com- 
merce. 

GIVEN RIGHT OF WAT 


To get the consent of Congress, Mr. Winstow, of Massachu- 
setts, chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, rushes through a bill in his committee and gets 
promptly a rule to give it a right of way over other legisla- 
tion in Congress. 

Last year, because of the jam, the Cape Code Canal deal was 
sidetracked, but promptly this year Mr. Wrinstow repeats the 
performance, gets the bill through his committee, and obtains 
a rule rushing the bill ahead of legislation desired by the 
American people. 

The Howell-Barkley bill, for instance, had to be forced out 
of Mr. WiNstow’s committee by a discharge rule. It is de- 
sired by labor to safeguard industrial peace in the operation 
of railroads. 

Farmers are clamoring for the repeal of so-called section 
15a of the Esch-Cummins bill in order that freight rates may 
be reduced so that they can send their freight to market. But 
these bills were pigeonholed in this committee and now are 
being brought out by battering down the door of the Winslow 
committee with discharge rules. 

Yesterday a vote was uud which is significant. The Repub- 
lican regulars were for the bill. Public ownership, socialism, 
Government in business—all of these slogans are forgotten, all 
talk of economy is lost sight of. The Republican chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, Mr. Mabpkx, warned them, as 
did the ranking Democrat, Mr. Bryans, of increasing deficits, 
but this Cape Cod Canal is in the interest of big business, 
This is for the relief of these financial magnates of Wall Street, 
so they voted solidly for this raid upon the Treasury. 


IMMENSE SUMS INVOLVED 


The initial cost is $11,500,000; the annual expense is about 
$500,000 per year. To repair and enlarge it, according to Mr. 
Wars, a Member from this very Cape Cod district, will cost 
$50,000,000 at Teast. 

The Wall Street interests can not afford to sink more mil- 
lions into this enterprise, even with the payment of heavy tolls. 
But they would have the Government operate the canal free 
of toll. 

Three Progressive Republicans exposed the deal. So did a 
like number of Progressive Democrats, but Democratic leaders 
kept quiet. We were warned that there would only be a straw. 
opposition on the Democratic side, which happened. 4 

The secret is Belmont, the big Tammany Democrat, one of 
the angels of the Democratic Party. In vain will the votes 
be scanned to find a Representative from New York City 
against this measure, other than the Progressive LAGUARDIA, 

Even at that the bill could not have passed but for logrolling, 
a deal in pork. Musele Shoals votes were gotten among the 
Democrats; also a number of pork-barrel river and harbor 
projects lined up Democrats, especially a $16,000,000 Texas 
project now before the House. Progressives know that this last 
deal is another tragic waste of funds as far as commerce is con- 
cerned. 

If short, the deal was put through by a narrow margin of 
149 to 131. Not a Progressive Republican voted for the deal, 
and it was announced on the floor as a “steal.” 

So I say, here we have an illustration of the need of independ- 
ent progressives in the House. Here we have an illustration of 
the “powers that prey,” the bipartisan government of the 
predatory Wall Street interest with its control, when it wants 
to put over a deal, of the regulars of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. 

Should this deal get through the Senate, which is unlikely, 
will President Coolidge sign it with the pen that vetoed the 
Bursum pension bill, for the sake of economy? 

The story of the Cape Cod Canal deal will be told on many a 
stump this campaign. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
proposition has been before this body for some considerable time. 
In so far as its virtue is concerned, I am convinced it is meri- 
torlous. Had it not been so President Wilson would not have 
recommended it away back in 1918. It was also recommended 
by President Harding. and it is recommended now by President 
Coolidge. The question that was propounded by the gentleman 
from North Dakota to Mr. Nexson, I think, was a vital one 
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and if properly answered would have been an answer as to what 
our attitude should be. Would we build this thing if we were 
entering upon a project of building a system of deep waterways? 
I am convinced that if the facts set forth in the report are true 
that we would answer in the affirmative. I am convinced that 
we are under a moral obligation, if not under a legal obligation, 
to carry out the contract entered into by the present Secretary 
of War. 

All of the gentlemen who have made an investigation con- 
cerning the facts of this case have agreed that we should take 
over this property. The only difference has been with reference 
to the price, and I apprehend that that may be the only 
difference before this body to-day. As to whether the price is 
right or not I do not profess to know, but I will rely upon 
the judgment of those who have been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of ascertaining what is a just price not only by 
President Wilson but by President Harding and President 
Coolidge. And there is another thing that appeals to me. It 
has been the dream of the century that some time in some way 
we will have not only intercoastal waterways but we will 
have throughout this country deep waterways to effect and fa- 
cilitate transportation. To my mind one of the best things 
that can happen to solve the difficulties of the farmers of this 
country to-day is transportation. We have a dream in our 
country that one of these times we will have a deep waterway 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. I believe it is possible. The 
engineers tell us that it is possible. If that be so, one of the 
best guaranties of our desire and our intention to complete 
this system of waterways is to take over this thing which has 
been recommended not only by the Presidents, three of them in 
number, not only by the Secretary of War under two adminis- 
trations, but by the engineers upon whom we must depend 
with reference to practicability, with reference to feasibility, 
and with reference to economical investment. So that to my 
mind this is the hour and this is the time when we should 
manifest our intention by taking over this project which has 
been so highly recommended, to enter upon a program of deep- 
waterway improvements. 

Mr. SHERWOOD, I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: Has General Beach recommended it? 

Mr. WOOD. General Beach has recommended it, and every 
other engineer in the War Department has recommended it 
and advised its feasibility. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, how much more time have 1? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield nine minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WISSLOwI. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for nine minutes, 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
if I were to undertake in the 10 minutes which I have to 
reply seriatim and in kind, if I were willing to put in words a 
reply to the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NELson] about this canal, I would not be able to begin it, to 
say nothing of completing it. I have heard from soap-box 
orators and others who depend upon their pipe dreams for 
facts, on many occasions, strange and interesting stories, but 
never from anybody undertaking to discuss a real business 
problem have I heard so many misstatements, misconceptions, 
and wrong conclusions as we have had poured out to us in 
dramatic style to-day. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I challenge you to point out a 
single fact that is mistaken. s 

Mr. WINSLOW. Give me a list of people in Massachusetts 
who own securities in this canal. Who are they? Let us 
hear who they are, You can take your own time later and do 
it. When you get through with that, we will have another 
question to propound. 

I can not go into the details of this. There are two problems 
before this House. One is not to abuse the committee. The 
history of this project is clear and straightforward, and was 
begun long before the present incumbent was chairman of the 
committee or a member’ of the committee. I do not propose 
to allow any man to insinuate against the good faith and bona 
fides of a man like Secretary Weeks. He may have made 
mistakes; he may have committed the awful crime of being 
industrious and successful in this life; but no man has been 
found who is able on facts to go out and cast aspersions upon 
him by reason of wrongdoing on his part. [Applause.] More- 
over, he has nothing to do with the case. He is not on trial, 
and his honesty is not at stake. Neither am Ion trial, nor 
is my honesty at stake. But do not depend upon my say-so. 
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Depend upon the facts of the record and the testimony given 
under oath. 

Here we have two problems to consider. The first one is, 
Shall we, after this opportunity given, have this Congress 
determine whether or not it will support the Government of 
the United States, which has acted under a mandate of Con- 
gress through its own legislation? A fair show is due to every- 
body involved, whether they are plutocrats of Wall Street or 
great brewers from Wisconsin; we do not care who they are. 
They are entitled to a fair show, and the outlook is that they 
will not get it under present conditions. 

This bill was brought before our committee earlier in the 
session. We did not have hearings on it, and why? Because, 
with the exception of six members of the committee, all the 
others had been through it in hearings, But those six agreed 
that they would read the testimony of the hearings and have 
private converse with me for explanation, and abide thereby. 
We went through that program, and I have yet to hear any of 
those new Members complain that he did not have ample 
opportunity of learning all the facts, And in order that we 
might get to the Barkley bill and other bills, we passed through 
this Cape Cod bill quickly, and put it on the calendar, and then 
held it back until the appropriation bills and other important 
bills were well-nigh finished. Now give us a chance to bring 
this bill before the House. Do not say, “ We do not care a 
hurrah for what the Sixty-fifth Congress did, or what President 
Wilson did, or what President Harding did or recommended 
with respect to the fulfillment of a contract. We do not care 
what Secretary Baker or Secretary Daniels or Secretary Red- 
field or the committee in the present Cabinet said about it, 
We are going to cut your throat.” 

The only man who ever cast any aspersion on the honesty 
of this purpose and who is in the House at this moment is 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NxLSON I. If any one of 
you can point out where he stated a well-grounded fact con- 
cerning this proposition you will point out a fact that I could 
not comprehend. The gentleman from Wisconsin may have 
spoken to the gallery, but I do not think Members of the 
House here, whatever their mental level may be, will say, We 
will not give you a chance to tell your story.” That is what 
we want. We will take our chances on the merits of the case. 
If a majority of this House says it i3 a bad bargain, we will 
not cry “baby.” But in defense of the Government itself, 
and in defense of the good name of Congress itself, we of the 
committee charged with the business of bringing this bill out, 
not as ours but as a bill representing three administrations, 
want to have this thing settled and done with. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. After Secretary Baker submitted this mat- 
ter to the Department of Justice and they entered condemna- 
tion proceedings, what authority had Secretary Weeks for 
making a contract? Did it not take it out of his hands? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Not at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to hear about that. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would like to report on that. It was 
mentioned here a moment ago. 

Mr. BLANTON, I just want to know the legal features of it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I am not strong on the legal features of it, 
I am not trained that way. But I understand the English 
language, and I think I can show that to you. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Les. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. How does the price that it is contem- 
plated the Government will pay compare with the actual cash 
8 by those who put the project into the condition it is 
now in 

Mr. WINSLOW. If I have time enough to do that, I will do 
it. But I do not want to send a ball over the plate and then 
dispute the decision of the umpire. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREDERICKS. What is the price named in this bill? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Eleven million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, of which $5,500,000 is for the property, which will go to 
pay some of the debts of the company, and $6,000,000 to the 
holders of the bonds less the value of 922 acres of land, which 
I believe is worth about $300,000, and $100,000 to be left in 
cash In the treasury of the company for the Government. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. What amount of money has this com- 
pany expended in putting the thing in the shape it is in now? 
Have you the figures? 

Mr. WINSLOW. In connection with that you get into a mat- 
ter of accounting. It is one of those questions which I should 
have a little time to explain, in fairness to the gentleman, in 


fairness to myself, and in fairness to the House, because that 
is the controversy on which Secretary Baker put forth the 
Gaim that he was being asked to pay too much. But his own 
accountants, who are Price, Waterhouse & Co., of New York, a 
great concern, retained by the Government and paid by the 
Government, have shown à cost investment, according to their 
way of looking at it, of over $12,000,000, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 
ae The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Netson of Wisconsin) there were—ayes 109, noes 27. 

Mr: NELSON of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no querum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and eighty-five Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absent Members, 
and the Olerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 228, nays 96, 
answered “present ” 6, not voting 102, as follows: 
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So the resolution was agreed to, 
The Clerk announced the following pairs; 


On this yote: 

Mr. Gibson (far) with Mr. Busby (against). 
Mr. 80 (ker) with Mx. Rona f yest 
Mr. Corning (for) with Mr. Funk 


against). 
Mr. O'Connell of New York (for) wit! Sir. Park of Georgia (against), 
Mr. Upshaw (for) with Mr. Kvale ( palnst), : nen A aiai 
Mr, nes (for) with Mr. Wolff (against). 
„ Shreve (for) with Mr. Morris against): 
Mr. Humphreys (for) with Mr. Collins (against), 


Until further notice: 


„Madden with Mr. Carter, 

5 Magee of New York with Mr. Bankhead, 
Kahn with Mr. Clark of Florida. — 
Mr. Manlove with Mr. Kincheloe. 

„Bacharach with Mr. Wilson of Missi 

Graham of Ilinois with Mr. Barkley. 

. Boies with Mr. Linthicum, 

Mr. Kirss with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Hudson with Mr. Box. 

Mr, Boara of Nebraska with Mr; McNulty. 


r. Ald with Mr. Eagan. 
— Sweet with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
r, 


4 88 with Mr. H eston. 

„Cole of Ohio with Mr. Sherwood. 

Mr. Welsh with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 

Me Connolly af Poons ania with Mr. Watkin 
. Conno: ennsylyania w r. Watkins, 
r. Schafer with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 

Mr. Reid of Tilinois with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Peavey with Mr. H wane of Oklahoma. 

Seger with Mr, McSwain. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Gilbert. 

. Fitzgerald with Mr. Drane. 

r. Sgott with Mr. Stevenson, 

r. Morton D. Hull with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

4 nsiey with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Lehibach with Mr. Steagall. 


Mr. Perkins with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire, 
vamia with Mr. Hammer. 


„Magee of Pennsyl 
Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Geran, 


Mr. Rosenbloam with Mr. 8 
Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Griffin. 

„ Miller of Dlinois with Mr. Vinson of Kentucky, 
Mr, MacLafferty with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
Solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3933) 
for the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal property, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. r 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of tbe Whole House on the state of the Union for the consider- 
ation of H. R. 3033, with Mr. Cramton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pee with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 

ears none. 
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Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, no arrangement has been 
made as to control of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The rule provides that there shall be 
not to exceed three hours of debate, to be equally divided for 
and against. The gentleman from Massachusetts, I assume, 
is in favor of the bill and will be recognised for one hour and 
a half. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, that can not be done in com- 
HE I make the point of order that can only be done in the 

ouse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The limitation upon the time has been 
fixed, but not the control of the time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will permit me a moment, of course, I know the time has 
passed for arranging for control of the time, but in the inter- 
est of orderly procedure, the three hours should be controlled. 

Mr. BLANTON, Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Just a moment. An agree- 
ment can not be entered into in Committee of the Whole and 
yet it should be. It seems to me that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts should control one hour and a half and the 
gentleman from Texas, the ranking member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commeree, opposed to the bill, 
should control one hour and a half, 

Mr, TILSON. There is nothing to hinder that if there is 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If the gentleman from Tennes- 
see will yield, I suggest that in the absence of any Specific 
direction by the House, the question of control may be made 
in the committee by unanimous consent. The question of con- 
trol of time can not be extended because that is Specifically 
fixed by the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman thinks control 
of the time can be so fixed. 

Mr. TILSON. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time for general debate may be con- 
trolled one-half by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Winstow] and one-half by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the control of the time may be given 
one-half to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINSLOWI 
and one-half to the gentleman from Texas {Mr. RAYBURN]. 
Ts there objection? 7 

Mr. WOLFF. I object, but will withhold it, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject in order to ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand objection has 
been made? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. All I want is 10 minutes against the bill. I was prom- 
ised time against the rule by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SNELL], but through an arrangement which he made 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin he had to give my time to 
him. I would like to have 10 minutes against this bill out 
of the one hour and a half. If I can get a little time against 
the bill, that is all I want. 

Mr, RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that I have seven men who have already spoken for time; but 
if I have any time left I will yield it to the gentleman from 
Texas, bat, of course, I am making no contract about that 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not object, Mr. Chairman. I am 
sure the gentleman will yield me time, if possible. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized for an hour and a half. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, years ago, in 1873, the first move was made by the 
United States toward the establishment of internal and inter- 
coastal waterways. Since that time the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been to develop transportation by water from time 
to time until now we have quite a considerable amount of water 
transportation under the control of the United States, both 
intercoastal and internal. 

The United States has been buying up or building waterways 
and they now haye quite a number covering many parts of the 
country. As yet there has been no registered protest against the 
existence of any one of those that the United States has bought 
up or developed, 

We have the Chesapeake and Delaware waterway, the Chesa- 
peake and Albemarle, Beaufort, N. C., to Jacksonville, Charles- 
ton to Windsor, Wapoo Cut, Beaufort, S. C., to St. Johns River, 


Indian River, Appalachicola River, Santa Rosa Sound, Mobile 
Bay, Mississippi River, Galveston to Corpus Christi, St. Marys 
Falis, Lake Huron, Black Rock Canal in the Niagara River, 
Sturgeon Bay and Green Bay with Lake Michigan Ship Canal 


It is a most meritorious undertaking and was reported out 
of the committee by a very large vote; I think, unanimously. 
It is a proposition not to make a waterway but to incorporate 
the Big Warrior and Mississippi River barge business in 
such a way that it can do business and go on and try out 
the inland-waterway proposition, and it is well worth the cost 
for the country to try this water system of transportation. 
It can only be tried out by putting the canal company in 
such shape so that it can handle its business efficiently. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Not now. If the Mississippi undertaking 
is worked out and another link is put along the shore of 
Texas, as I shall explain, the great fabricators of fron and 
steel in Pittsburgh can get down the Ohio: from Pittsburgh 
and other cities, and down the Mississippi River from St 
Panl to New Orleans, and can send freight through the 
Louisiana and Texas Canal. When finished, as it ought to be, 
it will carry us up to the Mexican border, and those who have 
studied the subject know that the Mexican Government is 
waiting and has for a long time been waiting for us to de- 
liver shipments to the Mexican border by waterway. Mexico 
will then make a canal of its own which would mean that 
you could load a barge in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, or Paducah 
and run straight through the Texas country without any dis- 
charge whatever. 

The Mississippi River barge matter, I think you all know 
and likely have a better idea of it than of the proposed Louisi- 
ana and Texas canal project. That matter is before the River 
and Harbor Committee. It is not my purpose to forestall the 
action of any committee or butt into its undertaking. To my 
mind, that Louisiana and Texas canal project is an exceed- 
ingly meritorious proposition, and it ought to go through. It 
ought to be supported by our Gorernment. There is a little 
stretch between the Sabine River and Galveston Bay, where 
there is a canal proposed to be built that will make a continu- 
ous line frem Mobile to Louisiana and New Orleans, to Corpus 
Christi, and then later on to the Mexican border. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. For a brief question. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. How much is to be appropriated for the 
intercoastal canal from Corpus Christi to New Orleans? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I do not know; I am not concerned myself 
about the cost of that. I am not concerned as much about the 
cost as I am of the importance and necessity of building the 
canal. There is another project under way which will eventu- 
ally go through, and that is cutting across the top of the penin- 
sula of Florida. When that is done, you can start anywhere 
on the coast of Texas and come up into our country ‘until you 
reach this dangerous point on the Atlantic coast that has been 
known for all time as the graveyard of the Atlantic. Shall it 
not be built, because somebody locally fur away does not 
like it? 

We could send wares all the way down through this system, 
and we could get shipments cheaper from Pittsburgh than we 
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can get them now from Pittsburgh to Massachusetts ‘by rail. | 
All the projects I have named are meritorious and ought to be | 
put through. Now, to get down to the discussion of this impor- 
tant Cape Cod Canal. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. My heart prompts me to yield, but I do 
not like to get sidetracked in my limited time. I will hurry ; 
through as fast as I can, and then I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has shown that he is a 
good fisherman with the bait he is offering. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Well, does the gentleman bite? [Laugh- 
ter.] The Cape Cod Canal is no new proposition. I am not 
going through the long history of it; but it is interesting to 
know that in George Washington's time there was an effort | 
to get through Cape Cod territory. Somebody asked why did 
not George get through, and why did not the engineers later 
get through. There are two reasons, and the main one has 
been that the mechanical devices which would enable them to 
get through with anything like a normal and reasonable 
expense were not sufficiently developed. In later times they 
have been. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman tell us what is the 
depth of the canal? 

Mr. WINSLOW. At present it is 25 feet. Later on I shall 
approach that subject in some detail. As time went on, times 
without number, they undertook to get through Cape Cod, but | 
It was not until much later that a company thought they saw 
their way to build and complete the canal in view of the de- 
velopment in building such public works, A company was 
organized, men with money went into it, and who in heayen’s 
name would expect to accomplish anything of that kind with- 
out the participation of men with money. You can not pay 
for a canal with paper bags. It takes capital to do it. Men 
of courage and capital went into it. They opened the canal 
on the 14th of August, 1914. I remember it with pleasure, 
because I happened to be one of those who went through when 
it was opened with appropriate ceremonies—not now possible. 
[Laughter.] f 

On the 14th of August they opened the canal when the depth 
was 12 feet. It was suitable only for small draft boats, 
There was no idea of making it pay, but, of course, there was 
an idea of getting a little something back from the shallow | 
draft boats. The owners never had a chance to try out the | 
eanal. The opening up of that canal came along, and, mind 
you, November 16, after the canal was opened on August 14 | 
the Government of the United States, through the behest of | 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War, began to 
leok about to see for what sum the canal could be bought. 

I will say for the benefit of the opponents and proponents 
alike that so far as I know and so far as I have heard there 
never has been anyone who has ever testified or said in con- 
versation or otherwise that at any time before the Government 
reached out for a price that the owners of the Cape Cod Canal 
offered it or tried to sell it to anybody whatsoever. If there 
is a man in this House who has the information which I do 
not have, whieh he will substantiate with references, I will 
take his word for it; but in the absence of such I am not 
willing to take the broad statement of anybody from the begin- 
ning up to this minute that the canal company ever made an 
initial move to sell. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will allow 
me to interrupt. Secretary Baker said so, and I read his own | 


words. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I say I do not dispute it, but I ask for the 
record. “Say so” will not go with me in a statement of facts. 
If anyone has the record, I will bow to it; but in the absence 
of it I can not consider the argument. I could hang everybody 
here on “say so" if I traveled in various districts. [Laughter | 
and applause.] 

I am dealing with facts which are substantiated by wit- 
nesses, and not statements which a man may make because he 
believes them and which he is not able to carry through with 
demonstration. I hurry over this. The Secretary of War 
asked for a price. He got $13,000,000 handed back to him. He 
did not like it, and then meanwhile he had an accounting 
made at Government expense by his own accountants, as I 
have described. In due time, after the President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson—now I am a little bit ahead. While 
the war was on we took over the canal by presidential proclama- 
tion for war purposes. Before it was given up by the United 
States and turned back into the hands of the owner the Secre- | 
tary of War was unable to buy it; he could not agree on the | 
price, so he fell back on Congress's mandate in law that we | 
could purchase it for so-and-so, and if we could not obtain it 
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privately we could go into a court in condemnation proceedings, 
Secretary Baker went into court and, instead of getting the 


| canal for $8,250,000, the court said, “ No; if you please, $16,850.- 


000 less $150,000 for deferred maintenance.” By the way, you 
remember Congress said, “If you can not buy it like a horse 
trader, buy it through the court.” The Secretary went to the 
court, and the court gave an award. 

The other parties to the trade said, “ Nothing doing; you will 
have to go back into the court and go before the court of appeals 
in Washington,” and the yerdict was, I think, set aside—I am 
untrained in technical legal expressions—but, however ex- 
pressed, a new trial was ordered on the ground of improper tes- 
timony: Under the law the Cabinet committee, the Democratic 
administration, Wilson’s Secretary of War, Secretary of the 
Navy, and Secretary of Commerce, unanimously agreed—I have 
plenty of testimony to show even under oath—that we ouglit 
to have the canal, President Wilson’s committee finally said we 
ought to get it for less money, so they undertook condemnation. 
Meanwhile the administration changed, and after the court of 
appeals had ordered a new trial this new Cabinet came in, a 
Cabinet of Warren G. Harding, and a new Cabinet committee 


' made a trade and set up a contract which was entered into, I 
| believe, in absolutely good faith, and it provided for $11,500,000 


with which to get not only the canal property as originally 
comprehended but also 932 acres of adjoining land most yalu- 
able to the canal property, and $100,000 was to be reserved in 
cash on the trade when the contract should be executed, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW, I will. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Under what authority, if the gentle- 
man please, was that contract agreed to? 

Mr. WINSLOW, Under the authority of the act of Con- 
gress of August 8, 1917. It was made under the act of Con- 
gress which said, “Go buy it.’ That was in President Wil- 
son’s time. Within two weeks after the armistice was signed 
the Goyernment ordered or directed Secretary of War Baker 
to buy the canal, in accordance with the provision of law 
which I have stated, and make a genuine artery, not for war 
purposes alone, not for stragetic purposes alone, but for all 
purposes as a genuine artery, and under that direction of 
President Wilson the committee, under the leadership of the 
Secretary of War, tried to buy it. They did not get their 
price, so they went to the court. They did not get something 
that pleased them, so they kicked over and finally managed to 
get an order for a new trial, and that new trial was under way 
when the Harding administration came in, and automatically 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and Secre- 
tary of Commerce of the Harding administration succeeded 
to the responsibilities of their predecessors. They picked 
this negotiation up again and communed with the owners 
of the canal, and they arrived at the price and the terms 
which appear in the contract. I happened to be chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at the 
time, and my name as chairman of the committee, auto- 
matically—not from any residence of mine in Massachusetts 
but in accordance with the common practice of the Congress 
for the chairman to put his name at the head of purely admin- 
istration bills—and that is why my name appears as that of 
the introducer of the bill, Moreover, I am not sleeping with 
bloated stock and bond holders of New York and Massachu- 


setts. [Laughter.] 
Mr. JACOBSTIOIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Has there been any change in the own- 


| ership of the canal? 


Mr. WINSLOW. None whatever. It is now being operated 
by the canal company in the interest of the Government until 
the time comes for the disposition of the contract. At one 
time the Government did not want to run the canal. They 
disputed its ownership, and the company did not want to run 
it, as it denied ownership, and the canal was run for a while 
by a man “for whom it might concern.“ When the contract 
was established the canal company, which was familiar with 
the operation, was asked by the United States Government to 
run it pending the action of Congress on the contract as other- 
wise agreed to, and that situation exists now. No money is 
diverted to the treasury of the canal company and no receipts 
spent for a couple of years, except for maintenance and up- 
keep. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. No new financial interests have come 
in? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No: and meanwhile the canal company 
owners have been compelled to pay out of their own pockets 
the interest on $6,000,000 In bonds, 


1924 


. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am for the canal, because it is a part 
of the inland waterway scheme which the Government is un- 
dertaking to operate from Boston down to the Gulf. But I 
would like to have an answer to a question raised on this 
side of the House, that at one time the owners of the canal 
undertook to accept $9,000,000 for it. That item got into a 
river and harbor bill in the Senate. Now they want $11,500,- 
000. Will the gentleman explain that? 

Mr, WINSLOW. I will, aecording to my best recollection, 
and I will call on the gentieman from New York [Mr. DEMP- 
sey] for correction, if any need be made. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce re- 
ported out a bill carrying in round numbers $11,500,000 for 
the canal. When the river and harbor bill was put in in the 
last Congress it pleased the Senate through a conference to 
bring in a rider on that bill—perhaps a matter beyond their 
jurisdiction; but they brought in an item for $9,000,000, clip- 
pling off two million and a half from the amount named by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in its bill. 
When that report came in the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce resisted it, for this reason: They were not 
aware of the fact that the owners of the canal had ever con- 
sented to any reduction of the $11,500,000, They were not 
aware of the fact that the committee of the President had any 
notice of the proposed reduction or that they agreed to it as 
a wise course. 

Our committee presented its views to the House, and the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors presented its views, and by a vote 
of the House it was decided that the item naming $9,000,000 
had better be stricken out of the river and harbor bill. and it 
was referred back to conference and so it was dropped out. 
That is the whole story, is it not? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; that is a correct statement. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would like to add, with such pleasure as 
may be connected with this experience, that neither the Cabinet 
nor the President discussed the wisdom of cutting off the 
$2,500,000. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman again 
yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNDTHY. 
agreed to that? 

Mr, WINSLOW. No. The Senate, for reasons sufficient to 
itself, clipped off $2,500,000, We never raised it up. They cut 
it down. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. This is a segment of an inter- 
coastal canal project which the Government has in view, aud 
is in accordance with the provision reported by the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors in connection with the project now 
entertained of an intercoastal canal? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. ‘This is of importance to the Gov- 
ernment, which has favored this matter as an absolute neces- 
sity for the Government; a project which Secretaries Baker, 
Redfield, Daniels, Weeks, Denby, and Hoover, and Presidents 
Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge, and engineers of the Army and 
Navy, and admirals ad libitum favored. 

I could give you a whole line of Government and expert in- 
dorsers of it here, with quotations necessary to prove the state- 
ment. You will, I am sure, take my word that they have in- 
dorsed the purehase of the canal as a desirable thing all the 
time, and there has been only one contention about it, and that 
has been as to the price. Never until this morning have I heard 
anybody suggest that it ‘would not be a desirable acquisi- 
tion to the Government for three reasons: First, as a com- 
mercial proposition, and then again from the standpoint of 
strategie position for war purposes, and again for the humane 
considerations, which we will undertake to develop in due time. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman spoke of President Wilson 
and his cabinet being heartily in favor of this proposition. I 
would like te ask the gentleman to explain this for my benefit. 
President Wilson and bis cabinet were in absolute authority in 
August, 1917. They could pass any kind of a bill they wanted. 
Why was it necessary for Secretary Weeks in the Senate to 
put this matter as a rider on an appropriation bill for a Demo- 
cratic administration? Why did they not Lave some one acting 
for themselves to put it on ? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Maybe they could not find any Democrat 
who knew half as much about it as Senator Weeks. 
[Laughter.] 


The owners, as I understand, never 
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Mr. JACOBSTEDN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for another question? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN., You stated there were three reasons, 
and you mentioned as first the commercial reason. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEHIN. Did you mean by that that even though 
the private company could not operate it profitably the Govern- 
ment could, giving free tolls? 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is one of the reasons. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. You would not regard that as a com- 
mercial enterprise? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The Government would not make it 


pay, would it? 
By charging an admission fee? 


Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. It can not make any of those things pay. 
Long Island is not paying and New York Harbor is not paying. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. It is not as a purely commercial propo- 
sition, then? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No more than is Ambrose Channel. But 
you New York people do not want to lose that channel nor 
have the Government abandon it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. It is not to be used with tolls for 
shipping? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No. Under existing law they can not rm 
canals with tolls, except the Panama Canal. 

Mr. JACOBSTEEN. One more question. Reference was made 
in the debate to the transfer of jurisdiction of this matter 
from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. As a new Member, I 
would like to have the gentleman explain how it got to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce instead of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Mr. WINSLOW. If the gentleman regards the question as 
germane and important, and if he will call upon me, I will tell 
him all about it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. In debate it was stated there was an 
implication somewhere of motive for transferring it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. No, no. That happened in the Senate. and 
we are not accountable for any strange vagaries of theirs, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. What is the approximate width and 
depth of this canal at the present time? 

Mr. WINSLOW. The average depth is 25 feet. It is 
deeper at one end than at the other, on account of the way the 
water runs, due to the movement of the tides. I am very glad 
to go on in this way, because it shows what the Members are 
interested in, but it will break up the continuity of a running 
statement by me. The depth at mean low water now is 25 feet. 
They propose—the engineers of the Army, through whom every- 
body has worked, and whose figures are accepted—to have a 
depth of 35 feet. It is the opinion of General Goethals and 
others that with a depth of 85 feet, in connection with the 
tides twice a day, it will make it possible fer a warship of 
40 feet draft to go through the canal. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. How much additional will it cost to 
give this canal a depth of 35 feet and a width of 200 feet? 

Mr. WINSLOW. The estimate of the engineers was about 
$10,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Can this canal be operated without 
locks? 

Mr. WINSLOW. There has been only one engineer who sug- 
gested locks, and that was Colonel Burr, of the Army. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. What is the approximate difference in 
the height of Cape Cod and Buzzard's Bay—the level? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Girrorp] can tell you about that, but I think, 7 feet. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Five feet. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, That is at flood tide? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Are there any other questions at this 
moment? 

Mr. McKEOWN. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I would like to know what the attitude of 
Secretary Weeks is now on the Warrior River proposition. I 
noticed the other day that he was in faver of disposing of that 
proposition, 

Mr. WINSLOW. I am not going to waste any more time on 
Warrior Riyer. I have told you I think If is a fine thing, and 
I think Secretary Weeks is one of the strongest men in sup- 
port of it. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McKEOWN. But I noticed in the papers that he was 
going to sell it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I do not care to yield further as to the 
Warrior River. I will help the gentleman fry those fish later 
but not now. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Did I understand the gentleman 
to say that the rider carrying $9,000,000, which was put on 
in the Senate, was put on at the instance of Senator Weeks 
at that time? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No; that was long before and he was not 
there. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. But the $11,500,000 appropriation 
was his? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No; that was made up by a committee of 
three—the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of Commerce, acting for the Harding adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. My point was whether the Sena- 
tor had agreed to the $9,000,000. 

Mr. WINSLOW. No. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the gentleman will permit, I want to 
suggest to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] 
that the Senate did not put it in at $9,000,000; they put it in 
at. $11,500,000, but the conferees—the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dempsey] was one of the conferees—suggested 
$9,000,000 in the conference, 

Mr. WINSLOW. However it was, it was not accepted by 
the House at the time. ; 

Now, the time has been flying. I could show you—and I 
would like to get permission to extend my remarks if it is 
possible to obtain that permission now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINSLOW. We can give you, as to the value for war 
purposes, the testimony of many engineers, beginning with 
General Goethals, We can take in Admiral Benson. We have 
Colonel Hodges; we have Gen. Leonard Wood; we have General 
Murray; General Black; General Beach; Admiral Chester; 
Admiral Knight, and I do not know how many others, but all 
have contributed their direct testimony to the effect that it 
is of high importance, and the particular thing which all empha- 
size is that if you can have that canal you can run up the 
Atlantic coast and clear up from the South with torpedo de- 
stroyers, submarines, and so on, without getting into rough 
water, and they can come in through Long Island Sound and 
into Massachusetts Harbor and run away from any attack 
which can be made outside. We had such an experience dur- 
ing the war, when some barges were shot up by a German 
submarine which skinned across the ocean and bobbed up out- 
side of Cape Cod. That submarine shot up some of these 
barges from Philadelphia, or Baltimore or Norfolk. The 
barges would never go out that way if they had this canal 
as a matter of commerce, 

We have more ships going through the Cape Cod Canal 
than there are going through the Panama Canal every year. 
We do not get the tonnage because they carry very big ships 
through the Panama Canal, but we have great numbers of 
coastwise small boats, many pleasure boats and hundreds of 
little fishing smacks which are used by men who get their 
living from pulling fish ont of the water and carrying them 
to Boston. Then, too, more people—not more people, becanse 
there are now excursion steamers going through the Panama 
Canal—but when you come to the number of vessels, my recol- 
lection is that there are about twice as many going through 
the canal at Cape Cod as through the Panama Canal 

Mr. CLAdUE. Will the gentleman please explain the sav- 
ing in distance? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will. New York is down this way and 
the coast runs off here [indicating on map]. Cape Cod is this 
part down here [indicating]. All of these black marks [indi- 
cating] indicate marine disasters of one kind or another, in- 
yolying property or lives or both. 

There have been hundreds and hundreds of them which have 
not been recorded here for the reason that the data have not 
got into the hands of the Government departments such as the 
Coast Guard, which keeps these records. 

Long Islund Sound comes up here, and they go either outside, 
of Block Island or inside. That is a very bad place, but it is 
in the middle of the ocean, and, of course, you can not canal 
that; but they do work along there in comparatively smooth 
water. Then they strike Buzzards Bay, which is almost land- 
locked. It is a safe place for little catboats and other boats 


used for pleasure purposes in the summer. All this land 
around here [indicating] is very valuable for summer resi- 
dences and is selling fast for that purpose. The land which 
would be obtained here at Cape Cod is also very valuable for 
that sort of purpose as well as for terminals of railroads, 

They come up through Buzzards Bay, where there is a deep 
channel for a warship without any danger of being hit, and 
then the dredging begins out here, perhaps 3 or 5 miles 
1 vou get into the canal proper. Theu they go on through 

ere. 

You have asked the distance it saves. If ships come in 
through here and wiggle around through this very rough place 
and come around here the saving is about 65 or 70 miles ac- 
cording to the chances that are taken. Mighty few of them, in 
any weather that looks heavy, ever go near Nantucket or ever 
come near this point down here. They go off here sometimes 
50 or 100 miles in bad weather and an ordinary coasting steamer 
would stand off there 50 to 70 miles. Bear in mind that between 
here and Spain there is not anything to interrupt the breezes 
and the rolls of the ocean are tremendous there, As they steer 
off around this cape, they go into Boston. It is a question of 
the chances the mariner is willing to take, the size of his ves- 
sel, and so forth and the weather, as to whether this distance 
is around 60 or 70 miles or 100 miles. 

You must understand that a great deal of the business that 
comes here is coal. We are not able in New England to get 
sufficient coal over the railroad lines in the wintertime and I 
do not know that we could get sufficient coal in the summer time 
to store for winter and many barges come up here from Nor- 
folk, from Philadelphia, from Baltimore and from New York, 
bearing coal, frequently three tows behind a tug. 

If the weather gets bad, they put in at a harbor like this 
or they come around the cape. If the cape trip is their trip. 
they may stay there a fortnight before they get out, because 
of rough water or fog. But they do not lose time like that. 
There is hardly a day in the year when they can not scoot 
up here and go along the coast to Boston or go to Portland. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr, WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Has the canal ever frozen over since it 
was built? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I believe it has frozen over, but there 
never has been a time when they could not clear it out with 
what they call a ramming boat. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. An ice breaker? 

Mr. WINSLOW. An ice breaker. I do not know that they 
have ever lost a day. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. An ordinary tug will break it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. They have never lost a day, have they, 
Mr. GIFFORD? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No. 7 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The legend on the map 
seems to indicate that the wrecks marked on the map occurred 
prior to 1903. Can the gentleman explain to us why the map 
is not revised to date, and how many wrecks have occurred 
since that date? 

Mr. WINSLOW, Yes, sir; I can tell you that exactly. The 
casualties from around Cape Cod for the period following that 
up to 1924—this is reported by the Coast Guard April 30, 
1924—instances of assistance, 895, 

Mr, NELSON of Wisconsin. Is that information in the 
hearings? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No: it is information privately obtained. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Is there anything in the hearings 
on that? 

Mr. WINSLOW. On these later dates? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. On the loss of property? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Can the gentleman refer to it? 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is in the report and probably in the hear- 
ings. I can not say too positively about the hearings, but I 
will give you that information if you like just as soon as I 
finish. 

Instances of assistance, 895; persons on board, 8,685; lives 
lost, 66; value of the property involved, $38,570,760. 

From 1875 to 1924 there are recorded 1,473 marine disasters 
in the Cape Cod area. But, mind you, it is not all a matter 
of haying a disaster. It is not all a question of a casualty. 
If people get out there and are strung up in the rigging in 
times of stormy weather and suffer mental anguish and all the 
fear that goes with marine disasters, it is a matter to be con- 
sidered as well as just waiting for somebody to die. 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. Let me understand the gen- 
tleman. Would the first figures quoted apply from 1903 to 
the present time? 


1924 
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Mr. WINSLOW. 1880 to 1903 are the figures here, and then 
the figures I read are since that time. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman then went 
back to 1875 and gave some figures, which was rather confusing. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I went back there to group together the 
total of marine disasters. < : 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, WINSLOW. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. Where is Woods Hole as marked on the plat? 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is right here [indicating]. 

Mr, RAKER, It may not be important, and possibly is not, 
but you have a wharf and a railroad leading from there which 
runs directly to Boston, have you not? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Les, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. But that is insufficient to carry the coal, if 
you should unload it at Woods Hole and take it on into Boston. 
That is a fact, Is it not? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Oh, they could not handle anything at 
Woods Hole. It is just an inlet, about large enough for a 
steamer and a yawl to get in and turn around and get out. It is 
a little rock pocket. 

Mr. RAKER. That is only for the purpose of passenger 
traffic? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes; and for boats to land for that area 
around there. 

Mr. RAKER. There is a railroad running from Boston to 
Woods Hole, because I have been over it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is quite right. 

Mr. RAKER. But it would not answer the purposes of trans- 
portation of heavy freight. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Oh, no; and here is the trouble. In the 
matter of coal, they would have to bring it to Boston either by 
rail or by water, and then they would haye to transfer it on to 
rail again and carry it on down to Woods Hole, and then they 
would have to transfer it and put it on the barges. The han- 
dling would be worth more than the coal, 

Now, I will not undertake to go into the humane features of 
it. We come to the financial proposition, and the only objection 
I have ever heard which appealed to me as being a real 
argument. I want to address myself briefly to that. Secretary 
Baker on January 17, 1919, offered $8,250,000 for the property. 
It is safe to say that when the committee of the Cabinet 
unanimously agreed to it he thought he was justified in offer- 
ing something for it; otherwise he would be subject to dis- 
credit, and I do not discredit him. He might be wise enough 
in trying to get it as cheaply as he could. The Government 
had the books of the Cape Cod Canal Co. and went over them. 
The accountants paid by the Government brought in an ap- 
praisal of upward of $12,000,000. The canal company knew 
what they had put in there and what the accotint was and 
they declined Mr. Baker’s offer. They went to the courts 
and got an award of $16,801,201.11, The trial was in progress 
and is being delayed by consent of counsel of both litigants by 
agreement, 

The. Government never had the canal, although it then di- 
rected the operation and has ever since, The canal company 
has had no real proper use of the canal. If you will take the 
amount of $8,250,000 which Secretary Baker offered and which 
might have gone into the coffers of the canal company, and 
which if it had gone into the coffers of the canal company 
would have represented an interest charge to the Government, 
you will find on a basis of 6 per cent interest, compounded 
semiannually, on $8,250,000 from the time Mr. Baker offered 
it up to the 7th of May, 1924, it would have amounted to 
$18,168,864. Secretary Baker's offer plus simple interest would 
come to $12,748,750, which would represent his personal idea 
of the yalue of his offer. In addition to that, you should hitch 
on for the benefit of the Government $100,000 which must be 
left in the Treasury. Then you must take into consideration 
the land item of $300,000, and there you have a proposition 
which shows that after all the committee of the Harding ad- 
ministration and the Coolidge administration have not been 
very far from the Baker offer when you consider the offer plus 
the interest accruing up to the time of making the contract. 

We are almost down to the price of Secretary Baker, so if 
anyone wants to come in and say that Mr. Baker’s offer was 
enough, the proposition is how much was money worth from 
that time to this, and you will get to a point which will estab- 
lish the value of the canal as a good buying proposition for 
the Government. Mr. Chairman, how much time haye I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 47 minutes. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will. 

Mr. THATCHER. Does Mr. Baker's offer include the land? 


Mr. WINSLOW. ` No; the land was not in it. 
Mr, THATCHER. How much land is there there? 


Mr, WINSLOW. Nine hundred and thirty-two acres, which 
is appraised at about $300,000. There is plenty of land for 
widening the canal without buying any more. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What is the physical condition of the 
canal to-day compared with what it was when Mr. Baker 
made the offer? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I do not know that I am wise enough to 
tell the gentleman that. I have gone through it many times; 
but whatever the condition is now, it would not amount to 
enough in the way of being of less value in the light of what 
must be done to make it so that large ships can go through as 
contemplated. There may have been some misplaced sand or a 
rock rolled down from the riprap since Mr. Baker's offer; and, 
on the other hand, they may have improved it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It has been improved; some rocks have 
been taken out. I was through there last summer, and the 
captain of the vessel told me that it was in much better con- 
dition than it had ever been before. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I yield. 

Mr. FOSTER. After the armistice the Wilson administra- 
tion was attempting in good faith to secure the canal. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes; they were acting in good faith and 
trying to get the canal. 

Mr. FOSTER. When the war was over they did not abandon 
it, but tried to secure it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Les; that same year after the armistice 
Mr. Wilson told the Secretary of War to go to it“ and either 
get it by purchase or condemnation. 

Mr. FOSTER. And they were still engaged in that when the 
change of administration came. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes; although the Government tried ta turn 
it over to the owners, but they would not take it because, they 
said, under the law proceeding it was not theirs and, as a 
matter of fact, the canal never has gone back to the owners. 

et O'CONNELL of Rhode Island, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Would not the use of 
the canal result in a great decrease in freight rates for 
shippers? 

Mr. WINSLOW.. I think there would be a general rate re- 
duction, because the ship companies would go through there 
and cut off hundreds of miles, and it would inevitably have a 
tendency to bring down freight rates. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. One further question. When the Goy- 
ernment attempted to dispose of Muscle Shoals we disregarded 
the money invested by the Government in that project. We 
did not consider the market value, apparently, of that prop- 
erty when we were to turn it over to a private individual. 
Now, when a private individual wants to turn something over 
to the Government, we have to consider the money invested in 
that project. There does not seem to be the same application 
in those two cases, and I was wondering how the gentleman 
would square that. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I never can square a Government operation 
in a financial deal of any kind, and never could. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, my opposition to this bill is based on the method 
employed in bringing this matter before us and the procedure 
followed rather than the merits of this particular canal. 
Now, I will concede for the sake of argument that the canal 
at this point is useful to navigation. I concede that it is 
the policy of our Government to build canals and operate 
them. That perhaps is more than some of my colleagues 
sponsoring this particular bill will do. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee made a statement in which he 
said that it is not a matter of price which brings this 
proposition into the House, and on that point I take issue. 
I have before me, gentlemen, the Federal Reporter, volume 271, 
and on page 877 you will find reported the case of United 
States v. Cape Cod & New York Canal Co. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals, First Circuit, reversed the award granted 
in the court below after a trial by jury. It has been pointed 
out on the floor of this House many times that it is not the 
function of the legislative branch of the Government to con- 
trol the courts, and I submit that the.reason that this bill 
is now before us is because the award of the jury was re- 
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versed by the circuit court, and under the law of the case 
as laid down. by the circuit court nothing like the original 
award of $16,000,000 could possibly be obtained by the owners 
of this canal. They know it, and the effort is now being 
made to get $11,500,000. The distinguished chairman pointed 
out that it was not a matter of price. It was pointed out 
by the chairman that it was not reversed on any question 
of the value, and, gentlemen, I will ask you to take the trouble 
to read the opinion of the court, and, by the way, the opinion 
of the court is the soundest, most logical, and the fairest 
opinion that was handed down in all of the war cases in- 
volving questions of valuation. It is the one case in which 
every State and municipality of this country has relied in 
litigation on rates for public utilities and where property was 
taken during and since the war for public use. 

Pursuant to the proclamation of the President on July 8, 
1918, the canal was taken over by the United States Govern- 
ment on July 25, 1918, as a war measure. The Government was 
in possession and controlled the canal at the time the eon- 
demnation proceedings were instituted and remained in control 
of the canal up to March 1, 1920, when it was turned back to 
the canal company. 

There seems to have been some negotiations for the purchase 
outright of this property. Just how necessary the canal was as 
a war measure I personally do not know. That is a question 
which does not particularly concern us at this moment. Whether 
the Government went after the canal or the canal people went 
after the Government—that, too, we may disregard at this 
time. There was testimony at the trial to indicate that the 
Government did make use of this canal during the war. The 
war is over. That it is the policy of this Government to develop 
the waterways of the country, to own and operate canals, I 
have just stated. But whether we are to establish a policy 
that a venture which was originally intended to be operated 
by private capital but has turned out to be a financial failure 
owing to its high cost of promotion, costly financing, overissu- 
ance of stock, is to be dumped on the Government; that is the 
question which we are to decide to-day. It is conceded by the 
proponents of this measure that under private operation this 
canal is a financial failure; We have heard repeated statements 
of how useful this canal is, but, on the other hand, that ships 
will not avail themselves of the use of the canal owing to the 
toll charges which the company must maintain. We know, too, 
that the canal requirts widening and dredging, entailing ex- 
penditure of several million dollars. Although a reasonable 
toll is charged, ships would rather go around the cape and risk 
the dangers and storms than to pay a regular toll for the use 
of the canal. I state unhesitatingly that if we were voting an 
initial appropriation for the digging of this canal by the 
Government, I would cheerfully vote for it, but I hesitate to 
accept this bill, and I feel it is my duty to oppose it because 
we are paying not only for the actual cost of digging and build- 
ing this canal but are asked to pay for enormous costs of 
promotion, financing, and water—I mean water in the stock, 
not in the canal. Let us for a moment see just what happened. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Before the trial in 1917, 
a representative of the firm of Price, Waterhouse & Oo., inter- 
nationally known, testified and got the figures for the Govern- 
ment, and said it cost $13,765,000; and they were employed by 
the Army engineers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is not a lawyer in this House but 
knows that you can get certified accountants to testify to any 
valuation desired, just as you 'can get medical experts to testify 
both ways. 

After an apparent failure to negotiate a private sale, the Gov- 
ernment instituted condemnation proceedings on April 1, 1919, 
in the United States district court, to acquire this property 
under the river and harbor act of August 8, 1917. The canal 
company filed its answer, and the Old Colony Trust Co. ap- 
peared in the action, claiming an interest in the property in the 
nature of a mortgage dated January 1, 1910, in the sum of 
$6,000,000, and asking that its rights be protected and com- 
pensation paid to it. The trial took place in the months of 
October and November, 1919. The issues submitted to the 
jury were— 

1. The value of the property and franchise sought to be de- 
termined. 

2. The amount fairly and reasonably chargeable to the Canal 
Oo. on account of dredging and other work done by the United 
States while the canal was in control of the United States Rail- 
road Administration. 

Substantially the question was the value of the property phis 
franchise less expenditures by the Governinent which resulted 
in enhancing the value of the property. The jury rendered a 
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verdict of $16,801,201.11 and credited the Government with the 
amount of $150,000, which under the issues was to go in reduc- 
tion of the general verdict. 8 

Judgment was entered on the 8d day of August, 1920, and 
from that judgment the Government prosecuted a writ of error. 
In its assignment of error the Govenment complained that the 
court erred, (1) in the admission of evidence, (2) in its charge 
to the jury, (3) in its refusal to grant certain requests for in- 
structions, and (4) in the substance and form of the decree en- 
tered. It has been suggested that the errors assigned by the 
Government in its appeal and the subsequent reversal by the 
appellate court has nothing to do with the price and award of 
the jury. It has been repeatedly stated that this reversal was 
due to technicalities of law and that the award made by the 
jury was not questioned and that a new trial would result in a 
like award, I take issue with such statements. I deny that 
such is the ease. Gentlemen, the errors assigned, as I will pro- 
ceed to show you, were based on the testimony which was per- 
mitted to go to the jury on the question of valuations, the very 
crux of this action. Errors were made in permitting testimony 
to go to the jury on franchise values. The court erred in charg- 
ing the jury on law of valuation. That was the only issue really 
that the jury had to decide, and When the appellate court re- 
versed the decision of the court below on errors af admission 
of testimony and the court’s charges to the jury, that in itself 
takes the very foundation upon which the respondents based 
their whole theory of valuation. 

A Mr. Johnson qualitied as an expert on the history and 
theory of canal transportation and as having special knowledge 
of canals and inland waterways, both in this country and in 
Europe, with reference to the amount of business they did and 
the tolls they charged. The purpose of this testimony was to 
establish the franchise value of the canal. Mr. Johnson did not 
testify as to what it cost the company to construct the canal, 
not at all. He testified to the prospective future business of the 
canal; he testified to the tonnage which would go through this 
canal in order to establish the progressive growth in the com- 
pany’s business, upon which the profits of the canal could be 
ascertained not only for the present time, but in the future. 
The future estimated profits were then taken and capitulized 
and that amount added to the value of the property of the canal. 

Mr. Johnson testified that in 1909, 26,465,000 gross vessel 
tons passed around the cape and that the gross vessel tonnage 
pet annum during the war which passed through the canal 
and around the coast was 18,108,893 tons. Then Mr. Johnson, 
as an expert, was asked what, in his optnion, the future coast- 
wise traffic would be—mark you, not what would go through 
the canal, but what the future coastwise traffic would be—and 
he said that he predicted the coastwise traffic would return to 
normal within three years. He assumed the tonnage would be 
26,000,000 in 1928—and you will remember he was testifying 
in October or November of 1919—and he estimated it would 
reach 34,500,000 tons in 1933. Mr. Johnson also looked further 
into the future and estimated that In 1943 the increase would 
carry the figures to 46,200,000 tons. Then Mr. Johnson, as an 
expert witness, was asked how much of this 46,200,000 tons 
would go through the canal, and let me read yon the testimony 
of the witmess—Mr, Johnson's own words: 


The most reliable estimate that I can make of the future growth of 
the traffic of a canal like the Cape Cod Canal is by predicting for it 
such a rate of increase as has actually been experienced by canals who 
have run their history for 20, 30, and 40 years, whose history is a 
matter of record. The best method I know of to estimate 
the probable development of a canal like the Cape Cod Canal is to con- 
sider—and I shall be very brief about it—the actual experience of 
some other canals, and I have selected the Suez, the Manchester, and 
the Kiel Canals, 


Just pause for a moment to see how far-fetched and remote 
was the theory upon which this expert witness based his testi- 
mony. He assumes tonnage for 1928 based upon tonnage of 
1909; tonnage that went around the cape, not through the 
canal. Then to estimate the growth of the canal’s business as 
far ahead as 1943 he goes to the Suez Canal in Egypt, to the 
Kiel Canal in Germany, and to the Manchester Canal in Eng- 
land. He applies the percentage of growth of tonnage of 
these canals in far-off distant lands, each of the three canals 
an important highway of traffic in the world’s commerce, and 
applies the percentage of growth of these canals ‘to the tonnage 
he assumed in 1919 would go around the cape in 1923. After 
he testifies to his figure of 46,000,000—to be correct, his figure 
was 47,857,000 tons—in this flimsy, unscientific, unprecedented 
manner, then they proceeded to multiply the 47,000,000 tons by 
so much a ton toll, deducted their estimated expense, and then 
capitalized the profits way upto 1943. 
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The court permitted all of that to go to the jury and the jury 
naturally took that into consideration. 
The testimony was admitted over the objection of Govern- 


ment’s counsel, The circuit court of appeals held that the testi- 
mony was improper, that the basis and theory of the witness 
was too remote and could by no stretch of the imagination be 
applied to the franchise value of this property. Gentlemen, 
that strikes at the very heart of the value of this property, and 
that is one of the reasons the court set it aside and that is 
one of the reasons that the bondholders and Mr. Belmont dared 
not go back to a new trial, because no such fantastie testimony 
would be admitted and no such far-fetched theory would be 
admitted and no such exaggerated value of franchise can pos- 
sibly be presented to a new jury. For that reason I say that 
the value of the property is directly involved by the decision of 
the appellate court. The appellate court, after reviewing in 
detail Professor Jolinson’s testimony, pointing out how the jury 
was misled, concluded by saying: We are therefore of the 
opinion that the evidence under consideration given by Pro- 
fessor Johnson was incompetent and should not have been re- 
ceived.” 

In order to establish the tolls charged by this company and 
apply the rate to the speculative ee estimated by the 
witness Johnson, the company called Mr. Calvin Austin, of the 
Eastern Steamship Co., and the court permitted to be intro- 
duced in evidence an alleged contract between the canal company 
and the Eastern Steamship Co. prepared in 1916 relative to tolls 
for the year 1917. The terms of this proposed contract were put 
In evidence over the objection of Government's counsel to 
establish the tolls charged and as bearing upon the useful or 
potential value of the canal property, based upon the estimated 
tonnage as far ahead as 1943. But this proposed contract, it 
wus disclosed, had never been signed and accepted by the 
steampship company. The appellate court held that the steam- 
ship company haying never sanctioned the proposed contract, 
the evidence was inadmissible and that the court erred in re- 
ceiving it. Does that not go to the amount awarded by the 
jury? If this contract which was never executed, fixing a toll 
which was never received by the canal company and this toll is 
muitiplied by tonnage which the canal company could never ex- 
pect to get through its canal, and that amount was capitalized 
and added to the value of property, how could anyone say that the 
question of value did not enter into the decision of the appellate 
court? 

i will not bore you with all the assignment of errors, but I 
do believe I should give you just one or more examples of the 
evidence offered in this case upon which I base my statement, 
that the award was exorbitant and not warranted by the testi- 
mony and that the ruling of the appellate court so held and 
laid down the law of the case in such unmistakable terms that 
a new trial could not come anywhere near the amount origi- 
nally granted. : 

For instance, General Goethals, of Panama Canal fame, was 
called as an expert witness for the purpose of showing the 
value of the canal property, General Goethals was asked to 
state his opinion as to the value of the canal, giving due con- 
sideration to the different elements of value which has been 
submitted, some of it erroneously, and especially to the po- 
tential earning capacity of the canal as estimated by Professor 
Johnson, The testimony of General Goethals was admitted 
over the objection of the Government and the Government 
took an exception on the ground that the opinion of General 
Goethals was predicated upon the acceptance of Professor 
Jolinson's figures as to the potential earning capacity of the 
canal. The general, on cross-examination, qualified his esti- 
mates of the future prospective earnings of the canal by stat- 
ing his figures were not based entirely upon Professor John- 
son’s figures, and that he did not know the professor’s figures 
until after he had decided on his own estimate. That quali- 

, fication saved part of the general’s testimony. 

Then the company, at the trial, proceeded to prove the 
value on the theory of the cost of reproduction. The theory 
that has cost the people of the United States hundreds of 
millions of dollars in the last seven years and has put hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars into the pockets of holders of 
watered stock and bondholders, covering property that had to 
be taken by the Government, State, or municipalities for pub- 
lie use. It is this theory of reproduction, gentlemen, that has 
worked havoc with rates of public utilities and on this arti- 
ficial, illogical theory of reproduction, accepted by the courts, 
the people of the United States are paying millions of dollars 
in excessive telephone, gas, electric, and transportation rates. 
I do not want to digress on that subject at this time, It would 
take too much of my time, gentlemen, to give you my per- 
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sonal experience as an official of the city of New York and 
what this theory of reproduction cost really means to the 
people of this country. To get back to our case, witnesses 
took the stand and testified as to the cost of the canal, not 
5 S was built, but as to the cost to reproduce the eanal 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman referred to the cost of re- 
production and to the fact that the appellate court reversed 
the decision because certain evidence was admitted which 
should not have been admitted. What was the cost of repro- 
duction as given by the experts for the canal owners? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will tell you in just a minute. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Was it not in the neighborhood of 
$25,000,000? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; I am coming to that, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The jury did not follow that 
valuation, and if it were resubmitted to the jury there is not 
any supposition that it will? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, If it is resubmitted to the jury in accord- 
ance with the opinion of the appellate court, the gentleman 
knows they can not put any such reproduction cost without 
qualification in evidence. They can not put any speculative 
profit in evidence and capitalize that. The gentleman knows 
that. The gentleman knows that the case must be tried in 
accordance with the law laid down by the appellate court. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the law, as a matter of fact, give any- 
body the right to compromise without a trial of the case? They 
have got to try this case before they can settle it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes; in accordance with the act of Au- 
gust, 1917. I believe, gentlemen, they do not want to go back 
to a trial of this case. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Then the case is not properly before us? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. Now to continue—Patrick Me- 
Govern, a contractor, who duly qualified as an expert on the 
cost of construction, testified that in his estimation it would 
cost to reproduce the canal in 1919 $27,980,729, and General 
Goethals, who likewise qualified as an expert, testified that in 
his opinion the cost of reproducing the canal in 1919 would be 
$25,832,245, if the work was done by the Government by “force 
account,” or $30,716,081.75 if done by a private contractor, and 
if by a private corporation obliged to finance the project by 
floating stocks and bonds about $40,000,000. Before this evi- 
dence was introduced, counsel for the Government requested 
the court not to admit the evidence unless it was supported by 
affirmative proof dh the part of the canal company that the 
reproduction of the canal at present prices was a reasonable 
commercial proposition; that in the absence of such evidence 
the court should take judicial cognizance of the enormous in- 
crease in the cost of work of this sort between the time when 
the canal was built and the cost April 1, 1919. In answer to 
this the court said: 


So the question before me is whether I can say as a matter of fact— 
and it is nothing but a question of fact—that in this case the cir- 
cumstances are so peculiar that reproduction cost is of no significance, 
I am not prepared to do it. 


The court erred in permitting the unqualified estimates on 
the cost of reproduction to be submitted to the jury. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Then the only objection which the gentle- 
man has to this bill is the amount involved? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. To the method. I think another jury 
ought to pass upon this in aceordance with the opinion laid 
down by the appellate court. 

Mr. TINCHER. Suppose their decision should be $16,000,000? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is impossible on the evidence ad- 
missible in accordance with the law. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman says it is here prema- 
turely. The gentleman says he wants it submitted to the courts 
again and that he does not object to the price but to the pro- 
cedure which brings the matter before us prematurely? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do ebject to the price. I venture to 
say that it would not be here if the award had not been re- 
versed by the circuit court of appeals. 

As I have stated before, the court’s decision is, to my mind, 
the best decision on the subject of reproduction cost theory 
eyer rendered by any court during all of these years that we 
have been troubled with inflated prices of matera! and Mbor 
caused by the war. I desire to call the attention of the genile- 
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men to whem I have yielded in the course of these remarks, 
who are of the impression, first, that the reversal of the jury 
award was based upon technicalities and errors of law but had 
nothing to do with the amount awarded by the jury, and, sec- 
ond, to reiterate what I have said before, that the reversal 
takes the very foundation from the award of the jury, and 
that under no circumstances could a jury give anything like 
an award of $16,000,000 if this case ever goes back for a new 
trial under the rules laid down in this opinion. Permit me 
to read to you what the court said on the theory of reproduc- 
tion as testified by the witnesses McGovern and General 
Goethals: 

The evidence which the canal company offered shows that repro- 
duction prices as of April 1, 1919, were, due to war conditions, about 
100 per cent above the actual cost of the canal; and the question is 
whether, under such circumstances, the court below should have de- 
clined to admit the evidence of reproduction cost, unless he was satis- 
fied from evidence produced that a reasonable man would undertake 
to reproduce the canal at present prices as a commercial proposition, 
or whether the evidence should have been submitted to the jury, with 
instructions that they should not consider it on the question of market 
value, unless they were satisfied by a balance of probabilities that a 
reasonable man would undertake to reproduce the property at present 
prices, or whether the evidence should have been submitted to the 
jury, with the single instruction that they might consider it and 
allow it such weight as they thought it was entitled to, disparaged, 
as it might be, by proof introduced by the Government. (See Col- 
burn v. Groton, 66 N. H. 151, 28 Atl 95, 22 L. R. A. 763; Jaques v. 
Chandler, 73 N. H. 876, 882, 62 Atl. 713.) 

While it is customary to admit evidence of reproduction cost as 
bearing upon the question of value, the rule seems to be subject to 
certain limitations. In the Minnesota Rate cases, 230 U. S. 852, 
452; 33 Sup. Ct. 729, 761 (57 L. Ed. 1511, 48 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1151, 
Ann. Cas. 19164, 18), Mr. Justice Hughes, speaking on this sub- 
ject, said: 

“The cost of reproduction method is of service in ascertain- 
ing the present value of the plant, when it is reasonably applied 
and when the cost of reproducing the property may be ascer- 
tained with a proper degree of certainty. But it should not 
justify the acceptance of results which depend ‘upon mere con- 
jecture.” > 

In that case, the court thought, in view of the length of time which 
had elapsed since the railroad was built and the material develop- 
ment of property and changes in the community since that time, that 
to attempt to estimate whut would be the ‘actual cost of acquiring the 
right of way over which the railroad was located, on the assumption 
that the railroad was not there, was to Indulge mere speculation, 
and that such a method of ascertaining present Value under the con- 
ditions shown should not be made use of. The question then is, If 
we assume that the cost of reproducing the canal may be ascertained 
with a proper degree of certainty, can the rule permitting the intro- 
duction of such evidence be reasonably applied in times of abnormal 
prices, in the absence of proof that a reasonably prudent man would 
purchase the property or undertake its construction at reproduction 
prices? 

It seems to us that this is a necessary limitation upon the applica- 
tion or use of the rule when eonstruction prices are abnormal, and 
that the court below either should have passed upon the preliminary 
question of fact himself, or submitted it to the jury, with instructions 
that they should not consider the evidence of reconstruction cost upon 
the question of value unless they were satisfied that a reasonably 
prudent man would purchase or undertake the construction of the 
property at such a figure. When the cost of reproduction is taken 
into consideration as evidence of value, if the original property has 
depreciated, proper deduction therefor should be made in the evidence 
submitted to the jury. 

Then the court said: 

As the evidence of McGovern and General Goethals was admitted 
generally and without ‘limitation and without and deduction for de- 
preciation, the court erred in se doing. 


I believe the opinion of the court fully answers the doubt 
expressed by some of my colleagues and fully contradicts the 
theory upon which this bill has been sustained, namely, that 
a fair award was made by the jury and that the reversal had 
nothing to do with the amount and that a new trial would 
result in a jury awarding the same amount. Nothing could 
be further from the fact. K 

Gentlemen, there are several other assignment of errors 
considered and reviewed by the appellate court, with which 
I will not tire you. I believe that sufficient has been taken 
from the opinion of the circuit court of appeals which, when 
considered with the history of this canal and with the bill 
now before us, to convince us that we should not embark 


at this time upon a policy te take over a project which would 
never have been offered to the Government had it been profit- 
able and a financial success. A comparison to what has been 
said on the floor of this House on the necessity of this canal 
and its convenience to navigation, which I do not deny, but 
coupled with the admission that chips can not pay the toll 
and that it can not possibly be operated profitably unless it is 
a Government-operated canal, to be used free of charge, with 
the testimony of the experts at the trial as to the value of 
the franchise based upon annual profits on the future ton- 
nage going through this canal and the future capitalized earn- 
ings, will convince not only this House but any jury that 
there Is no likelihood of a $16,000,000 award being repeated. 
It is our duty to vote down this bill and not establish a 
vicious and bad precedent. : 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman believes that 
the courts will regard the act, which undertook to authorize 
condemnation proceedings and provided a suspension of the 
damages until the award is approved, as legal? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, we must assume that our own act 
is legal. We can not do otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
BURN] ask for further recognition at this time? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog» 
nized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am very grateful to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], who is kind enough to yield me this 
time; a gentleman who, on account of his modesty, never gets 
the full credit for the many splendid things he does in 
Congress. 

The question here is, Shall the United States at this time em- 
bark on the matter of purchasing this canal? If I were in 
favor of buying this canal, I would not be in favor of buying 
it now, in the present condition of the Treasury of the United 
‘States and the present condition of the country. If I had 
been in favor of this proposition, I would favor postponing it 
until a date when the condition of the Treasury of the United 
States warranted the expenditure of the money and the condi- 
tion of the people of the United States was such that the pur- 
chase would meet with their approyal. 

I have no fault to find with the improvement of rivers and 
harbors or in the reclamation of arid lands, wherever the same 
can be done without detriment to the great interests of the tax- 
payers of the United States. But whenever a bill lays so heavy 
a burden upon the Treasury as this bill does at this time, it is 
the duty of every Congressman, no matter what the interests 
are in his own district, to vote against a measure of this kind. 
Appeals are being made here to members of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors or Members affected by river and harbor 
legislation, 

Fifteen days ago, and not exceeding that, the press of this 
country carried a statement from the Secretary of War to the 
effect that he wanted to sell the Warrior River barges, he 
wanted to sell the Panama Railroad, and he wanted to sell all 
the property of the United States that is used as if privately 
owned. Then you find this attempt to support this proposition 
because you may have something more beneficial than the 
Warrior River. 

In the first place, there is watered stocks and bonds to the 
amount of over $2,000,000. Gentlemen say they want facts, 
and that is what I am going to address myself to. A man 
named Flanagan paid out $475,000 for a right of way and for 
lands for this canal, and he received in payment in securities, 
bonds, and stocks $1,650,000, making a profit of $1,175,000. 
Then we have here the cost of financing this proposition, which 
is a high-finance cost. We find it cost $1,006,250 to finance it. 
And how was it financed? A corporation was organized for 
$10,000 under the laws of the State of Maine. Then they 
organized a canal company for $1,000.000. Then the company 
which was organized under the laws of the State of Maine for 
$10,000 let a contract to another company organized as the 
Canal Construction Co. to dig the canal, and the result of it 
was they received $12,000,000 in the way of $6,000,000 in stock 
and $6,000,000 in bonds. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McKEOWN, I prefer to make my statement first, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I wish the gentleman would tell 
the House that Belmont is the main holder of the stocks and 
bonds. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Is the gentleman willing to permit me to 
make a suggestion to him? 

Mr, McKEOWN. I am willing to have corrections made if 
any are necessary. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think the gentleman is wrong in one 
thing. They are not selling the Government stocks except the 
bonds, They are selling the bonds. They are not selling the 
stock of the company, but they are selling the property, which 
is a very different matter. A 

Mr. MoKEOWN. I will try to get at what the value of the 
property is, That property was bought in by the canal com- 
pany, or the construction company made a deal with this 
$10,000 corporation. They were to get $6,000,000 in stock and 
$6,000,000 in bonds. Now, what did they do? They bid it in 
and built it. How much money did they put in that proposi- 
tion? They put in that proposition a little over $6,000,000. 
They put in directly $6,100,000. That is the amount of money 
they directly put into the project, and they put in Indirectly 
$142,650. The total amount invested was $6,243,150. In all 
that total there are lawyers’ fees and expenses. In the first 
place, there are legal expenses charged up to this project of 
$122,960.28, and there are administration costs of $260,462.76, 
The court said they wanted to charge up $50,000 a year for 
six and a half years for services for finaneing the company. 

Now, what are the facts? They say they had a contract with 
the Government. ‘They never had any contract, and their 
records show they never had any contract. ‘Chey tried to make 
a contract with the Government, and they tried to make a eon- 
tract out of the proposition. What happened? Well, when 
Mr. Baker offered them every cent it was worth and made every 
allowance possible, he offered them a sum exceeding $8,000,000. 
Then Price, Waterhouse & Co. made an Investigation and an 
audit to see exactly how much money was invested in that 
canal. That company reported to Mr. Baker the exact amount. 
And as I tell you now, as shown by these auditors, there is not 
to exceed $6,243,150 invested in the canal. 

When they went into court to try the case, what did they try 
it on? Not on the basis of what was actually invested in the 
canal, but they went on to try the ease upon the theory as to 
what such a canal as that ought to cost under the cireumstances 
of the time and the occasion. But the court held that was not 
the proper measure of its value; that the proper measure of 
value of the property was its reasonable market value at the 
time the Government was going to take it over. Every man 
here knows that the measure of damages is the reasonable mar- 
ket value of the property when they take it over. 

Now, let us see further. They say—and I am reading from the 
record 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. In just a second. 

Mr. MANSPIELD. ‘Then the cost was not the market value? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, they could not find any market value. 
If they can find a market value they can go now and establish 
it in the court. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman tell us where he gets the 
figures of six million and odd as the estimate from Price, Water- 
house & Co.? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I get them from the hearings, the 
direet cost as shown on page 83 of the hearings. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. Up to what date? 

Mr. McKEOWN. That was the direct cost up to the time that 
they were ealling upon Secretary Baker to make an audit to see 
what he should offer for the property. That is on page 83 of 
the hearings. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I have figures from. Price, Waterhouse & 
Co. as of the Bist of August, 1917, amounting to $13,763,605. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that is just 
like the hearings show the difference between Secretary Baker's 
statement as to how much the canal was losing and Secre- 
tary Weeks's statement as to how much the canal was making. 
It is just that difference between them. It is just a matter 
of juggling figures, 

ont GALLIVAN. This is a matter of investment and not 
of price. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Tes; and that $13,000,000 includes addi- 
tional items, It includes, for instance, interest on $6,000,000 
of its outstanding bonds; discount on $2,000,000 of notes issued 
to fund indebtedness; loss of interest on paid-in cash capital 
of construction company; Income-tax payments; contingent 
claims—obligations incurred through negligence in sinking 
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a ship in the canal. They have us charged up with that. 
Then there is a difference in the fiscal account between the 
Government and the canal company. On one hand the canal 
company is claiming $1,000,000 against the United States for 
damages for operating expenses, and, on the other hand, the 
Government is claiming some $500,000 for claims against this 
company for money expended. In addition to that, when the 
Government of the United States was operating the canal, 
we went to work and spent there for dredging purposes, through 
an appropriation obtained through the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House, something like $150,000. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Win the gentleman yield for information? 
That is all taken care of and wiped out in the proposed ad» 
justment. 

Mr. McKEOWN, If the contract goes through, then they 
are going to square the claim of the company against the 
claim of the Government, i; 

Mr. WINSLOW. In section 1 you will find tlie whole matter 
is squared of. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is just what I am saying, 

Mr. WINSLOW. You do not say it though; you say some- 
thing else. 

Mr. McKEOWN. You are going to square the claim of this 
company against the claim of the Government. 

Here is the proposition as shown by the facts in this case, 
If you want to buy the canal as a coastal water project, all 
right, well and good; and I will say to you that the condition 
as to loss of life on the coast of Massachusetts can not appeal 
to any man stronger than it appeals to me. I realize what the 
women of that country give in the way of the lives of their 
husbands and sons to the sea in the operation of the business 
of our country; but, gentlemen, this is a proposition you are 
dealing with as the representatives of the taxpayers of the 
United States, The whole country is involyed, and are you 
going to pay more for this piece of property than it is worth? 
Are you going to pay more for a defunct ditch up in Massa- 
chusetts than they have invested in it? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes, sir, 

Mr. STEVENSON, In reference to the destruction of life 
there, whether the Government buys the canal or not, the 
canal is now there, is it not, and is golng to stay there? 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Of course. Here is what will happen and 
here is what you are buying: You are not buying just the 
canal as it stands. You are buying a project, on account of 
which you will have to deepen the canal to 35 or 40 feet, and 
that will entail a large expenditure. I think the gentleman was 
very conservative in his figures. The engineers say the cost 
will be $9,000,000 and the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
said $10,000,000, which is a fair proposition, You are going to 
make an investment, not of $11,500,000, but you are going to 
make an investment of $20,000,000 for this piece of property, 
because you can not operate it as it now stands without the 
risk of great damages on account of the current that comes 
into that canal which makes the yessels hard to steer in going 
through there, and they are continually having damages up 
there on account of the way the vessels in the canal operate on 
aceount of the tide. 

If you decide to pay $11,500,000 for it, you ought at least to 
reduce that sum by $2,047,500 and take all the watered stock 
out of it, because these bondholders, in many instances, got the 
bonds, and the stock was thrown in. The record shows here 
that in some instances it was thrown in, and the company was 
organized at only $10,000, 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The stock is not worth a cent, never 
was, and never will be. 

Mr. MADDEN, Neither are the bonds, : 

Mr. McKEOWN. The bonds are outstanding. The propo- 
sition was to make $12,000,000 out of it. The stock is worth 
something here, because it takes $6,000,000 of it to make up 
the $12,000,000. If it is not worth anything, then cut this 
down to $6,000,000 and you will come nearer haying the price 
of the canal. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think 
that the fact that the stock is not worth anything is one rea- 
son why they want to sell it to the Government? 

Mr. GALLIVAN, I wonder if that is the reason President 
Wilson asked that it be seized. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. [President Wilson took it over 
during the war, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. President Wilson wrote a letter after the 
war asking that the property be seized, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of 
the committee that reported this bill and am therefore not as 
familiar with the case as those who have conducted the hear- 
ings. I have, however, had some connection with this matter 
in previons years. 

When the authorization was put in the rivers and har- 
bors bill in 1917, I was in close touch with the action of the 
committee and of Congress at that time, and was an advocate 
of it. In the river and harbor bill, a year ago last September, 
this measure had been embraced in that bill as a Senate 
amendment, I happened to be one of the conferees on that 
bill and had some occasion to look into it more fully than I 
I had done previously. 

In this connection I want to answer a little more fully the 
question asked a While ago by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. JaconsTein]. What was the question he asked when 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrxstow] was speak- 
ing? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. About the commercial 
value? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; he asked why the matter was in 
the river and harbor bill, and also before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce at the same time, 

Mr. WINSLOW. If the gentleman will suffer an inter- 
ruption, I think he asked why the Senate put it in, and that 
turned out to be inaccurate information from me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I will state that this project was 
not put in the bill by the House, but after the river and har- 
bor bill had passed the House and had gone to the Senate. 
It was put in there as a Senate amendment, and at the time 
it was so placed in the river and harbor bill, this bill which 
we are now considering was with the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. No Member of this House was 
responsible for this project haying been placed in the river 
and harbor bill at that time. It was done by the Senate, act- 
ing in accordance with its own rules and its own judgment. 

The question was asked if the Senate+did not put it in at 
a cost of $9,000,000. That is an error. It was placed in the 
bill by the Senate at $11,500,000, just the amount embraced in 
this bill. We in conferance, acting arbitrarily, on our own re- 
sponsibility, and without the knowledge or consent of the 
owners of this canal, decided that we would report the bill 
in conference at $9,000,000, with the hope that the owners 
would accept it if it went through. They have never indi- 
cated that they would accept that amount, and no one, so far 
as I know, has any reason to believe that they would do so. 

It is not a question of what this canal cost. It is not a 
question of what it would cost to reproduce it to-day. The 
question is, What is it worth to the American Nation as an in- 
strument of commerce and for the purposes of war in the 
event that we should unfortunately be thrown into another 
war? [Applause.] What is its value to the American Nation 
to-day? That is the question. If you go back to what it 
cost before the war, General Beach, Chief of Engineers, stated 
to our committee three weeks ago that the cost of reproducing 
these things to-day is more than double what it was prior to 
the war. Everything pertaining to dredging and work upon 
the rivers and harbors and canals has more than doubled, 
according to the Chief of Engineers’ testimony. Suppose the 
canal did cost only eight or nine million dollars before the 
war, you could not reproduce it to-day for $20,000,000. I 
believe that is an absolute fact. Here you have an opportu- 
nity to secure it for $11,500,000, which is perhaps not more 
than one-half of the cost of reproduction. 

Now, is it worth that to the American Nation? If so, then 
we are letting a bargain slip if we let this opportunity go by. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I Will. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Is it not a fact that if this project 
was submitted to-day to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, it would receive a favorable consideration as a new 
project? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I can not answer for any other member 
of the commiteee; but as for myself, I say that it would re- 
ceive my favorable consideration. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman is the ranking Demo- 
cratic member on that committee, is he not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I have talked with many members of 
that committee, and I have not found a single man who is 
opposed to it. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the gentleman is correct in that. 
Now, gentlemen, this is not a party question; it is not a sec- 
tional question. It is a national question, The freights that 
go around Cape Cod and freights that go through this canal 
are not the property of any particular section of this country. 
Massachusetts is not the only State nor the only section in 
the United States that is interested in the great bulk of 
freight that goes up there, which consists principally of coal 
and cotton, and return cargoes of manufactured goods. 

The country in which I live is the great cotton-producing 
section of the South. We produce in the South normally about 
12,000,000 bales of cotton yearly. About one-third of that is 
exportefl, about one-third is manufactured in New England, 
and about one-third is manufactured in the Southern and 
Southeastern States. That cotton does not go from Texas, 
Alabama, and the other cotton States by rail to Massachu- 
setts. It goes by boat. It goes by ship in the coastwise trade. 
It is bound to go through this canal, or it is bound to take the 
hazardous route around Cape Cod, one or the other. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is one other alternative, and that 
is to lay off Martha’s Vineyard for three or four weeks until 
the weather clears up. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; and those fogs are very disastrous 
up there. Now, gentlemen, I want to read to you what a 
Democratic Cabinet officer said about this matter: Secretary 
Redfield in the Senate hearings in 1919 corrected a statement 
made by Senator Smamons, of North Carolina, in regard to 
the dangers of Cape Hatteras and called attention to the fact 
that Senator Sraatons was mistaken in assuming that Cape 
Hatteras was the most dangerous section along the Atlantic 
coast. Secretary Redfield said that from 1834 to 1859, inclu- 
sive, along Cape Cod there had been 827 marine disasters, 
involving 4 steamers, 492 schooners, and various other yes- 
sels, and that the average annual loss was nearly $600,000. 
According to the records of the United States Life Saving 
Service—and that was under his direction—during the 28 
years from July 1, 1875, to May, 1903, there were 687 wrecks 
on and near Cape Cod, involving property valued at $10,105,- 
350. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. z 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Worry]. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
this is one of the first occasions upon which I have attempted 
to address this membership. I have listened to the eloquent 
address and tribute to this canal by my friend from Texas 
[Mr. Mansrietp], and I appreciate what he has said. But 
I want to say to you, my friends, that there are other things 
to be considered here. As I look over this House and I see 
the membership here who are continually hallooing “ Economy,” 
especially my colleague from Texas on this side, I think that 
this is one of the places where we should practice economy. 
[Applause.] 

I know something about this little old canal that we are 
talking about over in Massachusetts. I know something about 
conditions over there, and I know that this is one of the grafts 
that some people are figuring on putting over on this Congress, 
That little old canal does not amount to anything. That little 
old canal involves, when it comes down to the real facts, a real 
investment of something like $200,000. That is what it amounts 
to. But you are asking this great Government to invest 
$11,500,000 to put over a steal. [Applause] I want to say 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts and his committee—— 

Mr. DEAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I ean not. I have only a few minutes. I want 
to say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, who heads that 
great committee of this House, that I have listened to him 
from the floor of this House tell us about certain things. I 
want to say to him that the other day there was a petition 
presented that asked to take away from his committee a bill 
that involved 110,000,000 people of the United States, which 
involved 4,000,000 working people of these United States, that 
he was not interested in at all. [Applause.] It involved 
110,000,000 people of the United States, because I want to say 
to you that the transportation proposition of these United 
States is the biggest proposition that we have to deal with 
here to-day. That great committee refused to allow that bill 
to come out 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
be called to order. 

Mr. WOLFF. The committee did not allow that bill to 
come out 
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Mr. WINSLOW. I ask that the gentleman de called to order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri. will pro- 
ceed in order. 


Mr. WOLFF. All right. I am talking about this bill. This 
I know is a steal, an absolute steal. It represents an absolute 
valuation of $200,000, a steal of over $11,800,000 for a few 
people in Massachusetts, and I want to say to you that I do not 
condone that steal. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr, Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
words be taken down. 

Mr. WOLFF. I have only five minutes, if the gentleman will 
yield me five minutes of his time—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Withdraw it. 

Mr. WOLFF, No; that is a steal, and I refuse to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the words be taken 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri will sus- 
pend. The gentleman from IIlinois demands that the gentle- 
man’s words be taken down. The Clerk will report the words, 

Mr. WOLFF. I say this thing is a steal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be seated until the 
question is decided. 

Mr. WOLFF. All right; I will leave it to the House to say 
whether it is a steal or not. I say it is a steal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri will sus- 
pend and be seated until a decision is reached as to his words. 

Mr. WOLFF. All right; I am listening now. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order there is no quorum. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
the gentleman has no right to the floor. He should be seated 
and maintain his seat. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, a Member who 
has been called to order by another gentleman can not proceed 
until he is further recognized by the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The gentleman from Missouri will 
take his seat until the matter is disposed of. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my statement re- 
garding the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrystow]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri withdraws 
his statement. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, then. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Missouri may be allowed to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I be allowed to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is made. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, two minutes of the gentle- 
man’s time has been taken by this discussion, and I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Texas that the time of the gentleman from Missouri had 
expired, and the Chair was about to so announce when the 
demand was made by the gentleman from IIIinois, so that none 
of his time was taken up by the controversy. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas yield further time to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? : 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. While the rule is very clear that whenever a 
Member uses language that is objected to he can not continue 
his remarks, that does not deprive him of his constitutional 
tight to call for a quorum. I am only thinking of it as a prece- 
dent, not caring about this particular case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minois has with- 
druwn bis demand. 

Mr, WINGO. Has the gentleman from Missouri withdrawn 
his point of no quorum? 

The CHAIRMAN. I think so, 

Mr. WOLFF. 1 have withdrawn my point, providing; Mr. 
Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois haying with- 
drawn his demand, the gentleman from Missouri has the right 
to make the point of no quòrum. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Taynvrn] yield further time to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. WOLFF. I understand that I have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has not yielded 
further time to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLFF. The gentleman from Texas yielded to me two 
additional minutes. 
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The CHATRMAN. 
additional minutes? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
do not want to be obnoxious. This is one of the few times 
that I have asked leave to occupy this floor. 

I say to you candidly that while I have withdrawn my re- 
marks regarding the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINS- 
tow], I really do not believe that this proposition should pass. 
I do not believe that the people of this great country of ours, 
when they are calling for economy, when the President of the 
party represented on that side of the House—your President— 
says that the Bursum bill should not pass—the bill that pro- 
vides for and takes care of your old soldiers, of their widows 
and orphans; when your President says that we are looking to 
economy and vetoes that bill; when he is going to veto the bill 
that takes care of our ex-service men of this last war; when he 
is going to condemn an expenditure of money that takes care 
of the men who carried the guns and fought the battles of this 
country on an economy plea, God help you fellows the next 
time! I am not for any President who stands to veto a bill 
that would take away the rights of the men who carried the 
guns and fought the battles of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. WOLFF. I would like to have a minute more, I ask 
unanimous. consent to revise and extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr, SPROUL of Illinois. I object. 

Mr. WOLFF. I am glad the gentleman objected, I am glad 
to hear from the gentleman. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear} 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes, 

Mr, FREAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
for many years I have been opposed to the proposal to buy 
what is known as the Cape Cod Canal, and I would not be 
consistent unless I expressed my opposition to the bill now 
before us carrying $11,500,000 with which to buy another worth- 
less canal. It is in no way a personal matter. I admire the 
chairman of this committee and consider him a personal friend. 
I think he is one of the shrewdest men I have ever met. No 
other man could have made the speech he has made on this 
floor to-day and have secured the strength for this bill that he 
has worked so hard to win. I see the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts now supported by his delegation, all favoring this bill. 
But it Is outside of Massachusetts he has extended his appeal. 
He has covered all of Florida. Is there a gentleman from 
Florida present who does not understand that the intercoastal 
waterway of which Chairman Wrsstow so eloquently spoke is 
connected with this project? The Louisiana delegation has its 
projects, as he has well said, The gentleman has also men- 
tioned Texas. Texas has its waterways also to remember. T 
was on the River and Harbor Committee for a number of 
years. I happen to know something about this Cape Cod Canal 
from my viewpoint, and it can rest on its own merits or de- 
merits. 

The Members from the Mississippi Valley are told about the 
barge canal that is in the mind of the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. There is not a section of the 
country where your sympathies could be touched upon that 
has not been enlisted by his appeal to-day. All to help the 
Cape Cod Canal, I do not know, however, but that it is 
proper when you are trying to secure support for a desperate 
case with a bill like this. I have no prejudice personally to 
urge against it, 

Mr. DEAL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. FREAR. Not at this time. 
get time for himself. 

I have followed this canal-purchase plan for years; years 
before it was taken up by the Government during the war. 
It was taken over in 1917 by the Government during the 
strenuous days of the war. We then took over everything 
railroads, waterways, and everything. Practically all were re- 
leased after the war, and that is no justification for this posi- 
tion in which we are sought to be placed to-day. 

Here is a bill calling for an immediate expenditure reaching 
$11,500,000. According to the statement of one of the strongest 


Did the gentleman from Texas yield two 


I hope the gentleman will 
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Members we have ever had on this floor from Massachusetts— 
Joe Walsh, whom we all admired personally—when he was a 
Member he said in his judgment the expense will reach $50,- 
000,000 eventually. I do not think that is a wide guess when 
you consider how these projects grow, and that is apart from a 
heavy annual expense for maintenance, A few feet in width of 
a project below water enhances the cost enormously. This canal 


is 8 miles long. Already they say it has cost $20,000,000, or 
would cost $20,000,000 and more to reproduce it as it is, so 
that if we double the present size of the canal as proposed 
it means an everlasting continuing expense as well as a heavy 
initial expense when we build it to meet plans already pro- 
posed by the report. What are we going to get for this 
$50,000,000 expenditure? What return do the taxpayers of the 
Government receive? 

This property, according to the report of the Army engi- 
neers, is worth just $2,500,000. I am quoting from the official 
report. For purposes of commerce—and I quote from the 
report, which has not been questioned, on page 22—the figure 
given is $300,000 annual income now derived from tolls; only 
a moderate commerce on this 8-mile canal. Based on that, 
the engineers’ report is as follows: 


Capitalized at 4 per cent it corresponds to a capital investment of 
$2,500,000. This amount, therefore, is apparently an upper limit of 
any justifiable expenditure by the United States to acquire public 
ownership for commercial purposes. 


That is to say, $2,500,000 is apparently an upper limit that 
the United States is justified in paying for this canal that is 
here held at $11,500,000 and will cost $50,900,000 eventually. 

Not an ordinary figure but an “upper limit,” a maximum 
“of any justifiable expenditure.” So say the Government 
engineers. 

The bill before us carries over four and one-half times the 
amount recommended by the Army engineers as the “ upper 
limit.” 

“Justifiable” is the word the Army engineers use. 


Two million five hundred thousand dollars is the upper limit of 
any justifiable expenditure by the United States to acquire public 
ownership for commercial purposes. 


How can we in good conscience ignore that report if we at 
any time decide to buy the canal to help out these bondholders? 

Now, if you are going to put it on the basis of war value, 
or if you expect to have war a few days from now and you 
need to run submarines through the canal, I concede it may 
have another value, but that is not considered in any appraisal 
given to us. These are the figures of the Army engineers who 
had no interest in misrepresenting, and I warn you gentlemen 
that this bill can not be defended. 

It has been stated to us that this canal is needed to avoid 
dangers to life. Some 32 lives were lost in 10 years, according 
to the report by ships rounding Cape Cod. There are more 
people killed on the streets in Washington every year by auto- 
mobiles by far than have lost their lives in 10 years around 
this cape. According to the statistics, the number is only 32 
at Cape Cod in 10 years, and it runs nearly one a week in 
Washington, or nearer 500 killed or to be killed on the Capital 
City’s streets in 10 years. I presume in Boston every year the 
number killed on the streets by automobiles is far greater than 
the 32 lost around the cape in 10 years. 

The gentleman who preceded me spoke about the diffi- 
culty in getting consideration for the Barkley conciliation 
bill affecting several million railway men. I was one of those 
who supported the plan, when we signed a petition under the 
rule and secured 150 names to it, of bringing the bill out upon 
the floor, 

I thought it was the right thing to do. I felt they had a right 
to be heard, and it was the only way we could get the bill 
out from the committee presided over by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wrxstow]. I say to the House, Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike—because we have no political choice 
in this bill or ought not to have—is it not a sad commentary 
upon the House of Representatives when this bill is brought 
out for the expenditure of $11,500,000 from the Treasury of the 
United States by the chairman of that same committee, and 
given consideration, and we can not get the Barkley bill out 
with a petition of 150 names, so as to have consideration? Make 
your own excuses and explanations, but that is the situa- 
tion which confronts us now. Let the responsibility rest where 


it belongs. 
The gentleman who was responsible for signing this so-called 
contract is the same man whio had more to do with this canal 


purchase than anyone else when he was a Senator from Massa- 
cliusetts—Senatur Weeks, He was then in the Senate pressing 


hard upon the Congress for the purchase of the canal. Presum- 
ably I might press what I believed to be a meritorious matter, 
if interested in one, from my own State, and my own State has 
the second largest harbor in the United States. 

But when this offer was rejected by his predecessor, then Mr. 
Weeks took his pen and as Secretary of War signed an ap- 
proval to tie up the Government to this proposition, as I have 
stated, to pay these stockholders $11,500,000 out of the Govern- 
ment Treasury when the Army engineers of Secretary Weeks's 
own department had placed the highest limit to be paid at 
$2,500,000, and it is dear at any price. 

Now, say this bill is finally passed and it goes to the White 
House. The gentleman who preceded me made some significant 
remarks. I do not care to continue in the same vein at all, but 
I say to you gentlemen, suppose this bill is presented to the 
President, who has just declared we must have economy in 
this country when he vetoed the Bursum pension bill, should 
we not hesitate about passing a bill of this kind up to him for 
his signature, even if it is primarily a Massachusetts project? 
The Bursum bill was vetoed, but many of us are going to yote 
for that bill notwithstanding the veto if given opportunity to do 
so. ‘The President raised the point that we have got to 
economize. How can he justify a Bursum bill veto and then 
sign a $50,000,000 cost to the Government by this Cape Cod 
Canal bill. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The Bursum bill failed to-day 
by one vote in the Senate to carry over the veto. 

Mr. FREAR. So the veto, according to the statement of my 
colleague, will stand. The Bursum bill, giving relief to men, 
women, and children, for service of Civil War veterans, now 
in need, was vetoed on the ground of economy. Sentiment 
moves us quite frequently, and we vote for such propositions, 
because we do not always stop on the greund of economy when 
rewarding patriotism, but that bill could and will be defended 
where this bill can not. Here is a proposition that is one of 
extravagance at any time, and $11,500,000, running up to $50,- 
000,000, is a considerable amount to put through at this time; 
when the President warns the country of our need for 
economy. Another bill is going to be vetoed, we are informed. 
It is now in the hands of the President, passed overwhelm- 
ingly by both Houses. There can not be any question about it, 
because everybody tells us it will be vetoed. That is the so- 
called soldiers’ bonus bill, and it is to be vetoed also on the 
ground of economy. Other bills are going to be vetoed if they 
succeed in getting through Congress—the postal employees’ bill 
and others, we are informed—on the ground of economy. Yet 
we are asked to vote for $11,500,000 at this time on a bill for 
which Army engineers recommended $2,500,000 as the outside 
limit, to take over eleven millions from the Treasury when we 
are having so much bitfer criticism aimed at Congress. 

Congress is criticized to-day more than ever before in recent 
history for extravagance. Unjustly, I feel, at times. I do not 
believe the press has the right to make many unwarranted 
statements, but how can we justify at this time the Cape Cod 
Canal expenditure, reaching ultimately $50,000,000, with the 
people asking for tax reduction and with so many important 
measures vetoed on the ground of economy? Yet to-day we are 


‘asked to vote for this indefensible proposition by the proponents 


of the bill, who enlist the support of pending river and harbor 
projects all over the country. Some of my friends would like to 
have very many waterways adopted. They have projects that 
may rest for passage or defeat with their support of the Cape 
Cod Canal bill. We are asked to adopt a proposition here which 
accommodates only 20 per cent of the water traffic around Cape 
Cod to-day. Eighty per cent goes outside the cape by the same 
route it has gone for four centuries and will go hereafter, 
whether the Government buys this canal or not. Before we 
buy this canal we may well hesitate. The reasons are obvious. 

A legal question has been discussed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], and his suggestions as to the 
legai rights seem to be very well grounded. We have no right 
at this time, based upon the record, to take the matter away 
from the court. This proposition should be decided by the 
court before any action is taken here. Later we are required 
to affirm or reject the court’s decision. By what right do we 
act now? 

I regret very much that this matter has ever been brought up, 
and I may want to offer an amendment at the proper time. 

A gentleman came to me yesterday very much interested and 
said, “ Will Congress pursue the dog-in-the-manger attitude 
by refusing to permit this thing to be settled?” I said, No; 
not for a moment. Let us get through with it, Let us quit- 
claim all interest we have, if any, in the project and allow the 
parties to present their claims, if any, before the Claims Com- 
mittee and give them back this tremendously valuable property 
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for which they ask $11,500,000, but which the Board of Engineers 
says is worth only $2,500,000,” at an outside figure to the Gov- 
ernment. The canal owners ask us to ratify Secretary Weeks's 
offer made in their behalf. 

On what ground are we going to justify this tremendous ex- 
pense when taking the money out of the Treasury at this time? 

Mr. DEAL. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. DEAL. Does the gentleman favor the passage of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. FREAR. I do, if it is the only agricultural aid bill 
offered, for this reason—— 

Mr. DEAL. Carrying $200,000,000, 

Mr. FREAR. No; it will not carry anything like that 
amount. I do favor some proposal to aid farmers of the country 
for this reason: Men are leaving their farms and—if the Chair- 
man will excuse me for answering the question, which is not 
related to the canal subject—men are leaving their farms all 
over the West, all over the western country because they are 
buying in a protected market and they are selling their sur- 
plus goods, which fix the price, in a free market and they can 
not remain on the farm. [Applause.] 

Now, that is all there is to it. It is not a question of senti- 
ment, it is a question of necessity, and, my friend, if you knew 
how some of these people are situated 

Mr. DEAL. That applies more particularly 

Mr. FREAR. There are over 100 banks in one State I know 
that have failed because every man who leaves the farm 
takes with him his obligations to the bank, and takes with him 
the local business, and everything becomes wiped out in some 
of the counties. Many States are in distress and are pleading 
for relief. 

Mr. DEAL, I do not doubt the accuracy of the gentleman's 
statement. 

Mr. FREAR. That has nothing to do with this canal project, 
but I would give the farmers relief when the emergency is 
so great; immediately, if possible to do so. I would give anyone 
such relief as was necessary, but there is no immediate relief 
warranted in this canal project for anyone, because for four 
centuries these people have been in the same situation they 
are in to-day, sailing around the cape as they will do for cen- 
turies to come, and this canal is dear at any price. 

Mr. DEAL. But the relief which the gentleman wishes to 
give comes more particularly from the section from which he 
comes, 

Mr. FREAR. No; not particularly; because the people 
where I live are just as well to do as the people of Virginia 
and just as able to take care of themselves, Theirs is a dairy 
country; and, in fact, they raise as much tobacco, possibly, as 
the people in the State of the gentleman from Virginia, or 
very nearly so. They are a fairly prosperous people, if any 
agricultural districts are prosperous to-day, but disaster and 
bankruptcy to thousands of farmers in other parts of the country 
are felt by all and injure all. 

Mr. DEAL. Then they do not need the $200,000,000. 

Mr. FREAR. I am speaking here for the people of the 
whole United States, not for any locality, when urging some 
form of farm relief, and speaking for the Government and for 
the Treasury of the United States when deploring this Treasury 
raid of $11,500,000 to buy a useless canal, and I am not speak- 
ing for Virginia or for Wisconsin or for any individual State, 

Mr. DEAL. Virginia is not asking for it. 

Mr. FREAR. I refuse to yield any further. 

I feel this question is too important and too big for the 
Members of Congress to view from any local point of view, 
and for that reason I stand here to express my opposition 
to a bill that in my judgment ought to be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen]. 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of 
the committee, we have heard a great deal to-day from the 
Republican side of the House as to the action taken by the 
Democratic Secretary of War, Baker, regarding the purchase of 
the Cape Cod Canal. It is rather amusing to note the great 
confidence which the gentlemen on that side of the House now 
seem to have in Mr. Baker. Contrast, if you please, the great 
confidence they display at this time with that which they mani- 
fested in days that have gone. 

I had the privilege of serving in the House with Hon. Joseph 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, a Republican, who then represented 
the district in which Cape Cod Canal is located. He was one 
of the greatest statesmen and one of the most brillant men that 
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| show that he has reversed his opinion. 


Massachusetts has furnished this assembly within recent years. 
I want to offer his testimony, delivered on the floor of the 
House, against the testimony offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to-day. I want you to know what he thought 
and said concerning this proposition when it first came before 
the House. This was back in 1917, when the House had under 
consideration the conference report on the rivers and harbors 
appropriation. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sart], then chairman of the committee, speaking on the 
measure, was interrupted by Judge Walsh, who said: 

I should like to ask the chairman of the committee why it is that in 
the Cape Cod Canal item it requires three Cabinet officers to enter into 
negotiations for the purchase of that ditch, while in the negotiations 
for the purchase of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, the matter is 
confined to the Secretary of War alone, 


Mind you, they call it a canal to-day. 

Mr. Sax said: 

In answer to the gentleman I would say that, in accordance with the 
general precedents it should have been confined to the Secretary of 
War alone. 


Mr. Walsh, again speaking, said: 
Does the gentleman mean to say that the House Committee on 


Rivers and Harbors merely relied upon the two Senators from Massa- 
chusetts in putting this into the bill? 


Mind you, gentlemen, when the matter was put in at that 
time, there had been no hearing on it. The then Senator 
Weeks, now Secretary of War, had simply introduced a bill in 
the Senate authorizing the purchase of this ditch, as it was 
then denominated by Judge Walsh, and without any hearing 
the Senate permitted him to tack it on as a rider. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, referring to Judge 
Walsh, said: 


May I ask the gentleman, in reply, is he opposed to this item in the 
conference report? 


Referring to the canal matter. 
Mr. Walsh replied: 


I have voted against the bill. I expect to vote to recommit it, and 
T also expect to vote against it in the conference report. 


The gentleman from North Carolina then said, “ To this par- 
ticular item?” And Judge Walsh replied: 


I am opposed to this item because it will involve an expenditure of 
over $50,000,000 before this Government gets any benefit from it, 


The Recorp shows “applause,” It probably came from the 
Republican side. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to state that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Walsh, on further investigation of 
this matter changed his views entirely and was in favor of it. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I heard the gentleman from 
Massachusetts at a later day. He represented the district in 
which this “ditch” was then located. He was then the Repre- 
sentative, and of course we understand that when the pressure 
was put upon him by his constituents and influentiai authori- 
ties, he was not so insistent, but I do not believe that any man, 
even the distinguished gentleman from Illinois, able as he is, 
can point to a single sentence uttered by Mr. Walsh which will 
He simply permitted 
or tolerated without denouncing it as he did in the first 
instance. 

The gentleman from Texas, advocating the passage of the 
bill, referred to it as a great military proposition. He is an 
able Representative and a fine gentleman, but I imagine he is as 
poor a soldier as the balance of us. At any rate, I would rather 
have the opinion of some man engaged in that particular line of 
work, and I quote from those in such service. I quote from a 
letter from the General Board of the Navy, dated August 19, 
1916. It is found in section 17 of the report of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, on page 222 of the hearings, 
and is as follows: 


The expense of rendering the Cape Cod Canal available, to all types 
of naval vessels not only requires a considerable expenditure for 
enlarging it but also additional continuing expense for the maintenance 
of such increased size, and an even greater expenditure for the defenses 
that should be given an important military waterway at a salient of 
our coast. Such large additional expenditures are not warranted by 
the apparent increased military advantages of having the canal avail- 
able for the passage of ships requiring a depth of over 25 feet at mean 
low water, 
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The board has no doubt of the advantages of a sufficient depth and 
width to permit the passage of battleships. It adheres, however, to its, 
previous expressions te the effect that military necessity is not sufi- 
ciently great to warrant the department im urging the expenditure of 
public funds to that end. 


Ah, gentlemen, is there anyone who In the face of this report, 
made by the War Department, can urge the proposition as a 
military necessity? You can not justify it in that way nor in 
any other way. 

Now, let us see what happened before the present Secretary 
of War came into the position he now holds. First of all the 
Government employed experts to Investigate the matter. Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., of New York were employed, and they 
found that the total cost of the canal was 86,243.171.01. By 
adding interest, taxes, and so forth, they found that, with all 
things considered, it did not exceed $8,265,743.04. Upon these 
figures and by this report, made and paid for at public ex- 
pense, the then Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, recommended 
that the canal be purchased at $8,200,000. But, mark you, 
when Newton D. Baker went out of office and was succeeded 
by the present distinguished gentleman, who was then Senator 
from Massachusetts, the matter is again brought before Con- 
gress and we are asked to authorize purchase at $11,500,000. 

It is the same canal for which Secretary Baker would give 
only $8,200,000. It is the same canal which cost $6,243, 171.01 
at most, including interest, taxes, and so forth, $8,265,743.04. 
It is no better now than it was then. We are asked to pur- 
chase it because private individuals who control it are unable 
to make it a paying investment. We are asked to purchase it 
because August Belmont and his associates who promoted 
its construction were mistaken as to the amount of revenue 
it would yield, Unless the Government buys it at a price far 
in excess of its cost or worth promoters will not receive enor- 
mous sums, and the bondholders in Massachusetts and on Wall 
Street, in New York, may lose a few million dollars. 

The report of the Board of Engineers says the eanal is worth- 
less unless it is made a lock canal, and estimates this cost at 
$16,000,000. Then they say it must be given a depth of 30 feet 
and a width of 200 feet. So you see Mr. Walsh was not far 
from right when he sald the ditch would cost $50,000,000 be- 
fore this Government gets any benefit from it. 

The Government has no use for the canal. The report of 
the engineers shows this fact. If we get it under the proyi- 
sions of this bill, we will pay far more than it cost or is worth. 
You must remember that the valuation placed upon it by the 
court in the condemnation proceeding was set aside and the 
judgment reversed because the method of valuation was errone- 
ous and because it was not based upon costs of eonstruction. 

The President has recently vetoed the Bursum bill and re- 
fused to give relief to the Spanish-American War veterans, who 
are in need and have suffered great diserimination, because of 
elaim of desire to economize in the expenditure of Government 
funds. Let us see what he does with this bill should it come 
before him. 

We do not need the property, the sale is not at a reasonable 
price, and I can not agree to levy such great additional tax 
burden upon the country, especially at this time. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, when F came to Congress 
I had some definite ideas in regard to appropriations from 
the Public Treasury. My experience has shown me that I 
was pretty nearly all wrong in those ideas. The first illus- 
tration of that fact was brought particularly to my attention 
when I was appointed on a special committee to go down 
into the lower Mississippi Valley when the Mississippi River 
was at flood. It had always seemed to me that the people of 
the States should take care of their own problems, I found 
a mighty river flowing by and through the States of Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Missouri, and Louisiana, with which they 
could not cope. They had no jurisdiction whatever over the 
source from which the torrent of water came, exceeding in 
volume that of Niagara Falls, and which was destroying the 
property of the people there. The source was from 35 other 
States. And so I learned my first lesson in national problems. 
I came back here to Congress, made a report, and that report 
carried an appropriation exeeeding $40,000,000 to relieve the 
situation of the people in the States which were suffering 
from. the flood. Since that time it has been my privilege and 
pleasure to travel abroad throughout the length and breadth 
of many States in this great country and view their problems, 

I have seen irrigation projects; I have seen water-power 
projects; I have seen harbor projects; I have seen improve- 
ments on public works and on road construction in which the 


Government was interested and to which the Government 
appropriated various sums of money for the benefit of all the 
people of the country, Now, there is not a drop of water 
from Massachusetts that goes into the Mississippi River, not 
a drop, but it was my pleasure, and I believe It was only 
justice to the people of Mississippi when every Member from 
Massachusetts yoted for something to protect the people of 
the Mississippl! Valley. So it has been with many of these 
projects. Now, we are not asking this for Massachuetts. 
We consider it a national problem. What is going to be the 
result? We will pay this money back to the Government in 
a little while with the trade that will come between Canada, 
New England, Texas, Lo Alabama, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia. A line of steamers will be established and put in 
operation almost as soon as the bill becomes a law. Just 
at this season of the year when all the Northern States are 
suffering for green stuff a line of steamers can start from 
Galveston, pick up fruit and vegetables there, come along to 
New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, and Norfolk, bring those 
things we crave to our doors and get a very good price for 
them, and in return 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I will yield to the gentleman from Hlinols. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose they will come up all the way 
by the inside route. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I trust so, in time. 

There is another proposition; we will drop the vegetable 
proposition; we will take cotton. Cotton is a staple article 
of production in all of the States I have mentioned. 

I realize the importance of the cotton crop in the South and 
its manufacture into the finished product up in New England. 
How are you shipping it now? By freight; and you are paying 
twice, three, and four times by rail that you would by water. 
It is a much cheaper proposition to ship your raw product by 
water, and you will get a better price for your cotton, and you 
will pay a lower price for your manufactured goods in return. 

The total trafic passing through the canal during 1923 was 
as follows: 


Number of vessels zk. m m e 6, 

Gross tonnage of these vessels____--__----.--------tons_.. 4, 051, 869 
Cargo carried--..-.--_---------------------------0-—-. 4, 457 
Passengers carried through canal 116, 309 


It will be seen from the tonnage of the vessels using the canal 
that most of them are small. This is accounted for by the fact 
that the canal is not capable of handling large vessels, and it is 
questioned to-day whether it is a safe channel for vessels more, 
if anything, over 18 feet draft, brought about by filling in from 
the banks, tidal eauses, and so forth. 

In report No, 1016, May 18, 1922, made by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives upon the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal property, the 
following estimate of traffic was made: 

The probable increase of traffic passing Cape Cod, either going around 
the Cape or going through the canal, for the decade between 1920 and 
1980 will be approximately 21 per cent, and for the succeeding decade 
18 per cent. Applying these percentages, the probable traffic passing 
Cape Cod in 1930 will be between thirty and thirty-five million gross 
tons, and in 1940 between thirty-five and forty million gross tons. 
These estimates are based upon statistics covering growth of popula- 
tion and production in New England over a period as far back as 1890, 
but principally for the years between 1897 and 1916, inclusive. 


So you see the great commercial value this will be to the 
whole country. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I can not yield. I want to come back to 
this proposition, Massachusetts is not asking a dollar for irri- 
gation purposes, Massachusetts is not asking a dollar for the de- 
velopment of her white coal resources; Massachusetts is not ask- 
ing for a dollar for flood control or river development, for road 
building 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I yield the gentleman one more minute. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. As a member of the Flood Control Com- 
mittee I recently voted to report out of that committee 18 bills 
for investigation and survey of streams in States, every one of 
them west of the Mississippi River, every one of them for the 
benefit of the people far from the State I represent in part. 
Now I am not pleading for Massachusetts any more than I am 
for Texas or Louisiana or Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, or any 
other State. I am pleading more fdr the proposition which I 
believe to be a national benefit in the first place, to be a busi- 
ness proposition which will pay for itself in time, and I am 
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pleading for it most of all as a humanitarian proposition. I 


part of the year for 25 years, I have seen the widows and the 
fatherless children, and I know their sacrifices and sorrows of 
the past and their hope for the future, They are giving their 
work and their lives down through that section in order that 
the rest of you may have those things that you can not get with- 
out transportation by sea. I could make a plea for those people 
who go down to the sea in ships which would stir your hearts 
had I time to go into details, and you would vote for the bill 
if it cost twice as much. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
presume I represent a constituency as little concerned about 
Cape Cod as any part of the country. But I regard this as a 
part of one of the projects of a great national policy. I do not 
think that in passing upon matters of this kind we ought to 
allow sectionalism to interfere with our judgment. I think this 
is a meritorious project. I think it unpardonable to-day for the 
United States to refuse to own a project of this character. 
There is a great deal of commerce in Boston, in Portland, Me., 
and in this section of the country in the northern extremity of 
the eastern border of the United States that necessarily must 
find a market in the interior or southern part of the country. 
This canal is a part of a great highway along our seaboard and 
crosses one of nature’s barriers that extends out into the sea. 
When the weather is rough the ships have to go miles out into 
the ocean in order to pass around Cape Cod. It is quite danger- 
ous and hazardous. There is no question that commerce will 
be greatly benefited and that products will be sold cheaper to 
the consumer that are manufactured in the New England States 
if they are permitted to make this short cut along the shore line 
in order to get more directly and quickly to the markets. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman know of any product 
going through that canal we get a reduction on? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes; I know there are products 
that go through that canal, such as cotton goods, shoes, and 
many other products, that are manufactured in Boston and that 
section of the country. Some of them come in competition with 
goods manufactured in the Middle West; and if I were going 
to look at this project from a selfish standpoint, I would want 
to cut off that competition. But I think that we ought to look 
at these things from a national standpoint. I think this Goy- 
. ernment ought to own that short-route canal. 

New England has got to get her coal in large measure from 
the Pittsburgh district, That coal can be loaded onto barges 
and taken up through this short cut with perfect safety, with 
a much shorter haul and at a cheaper rate. 

They talk about using the railways from Boston to New 
York. What are the facts? The average railway freight rate 
of this country last year, according to the records of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was 10.78 mills per ton-miie, 
while the average ocean rate was 8 mills per ton-mile. There 
can not be any excuse for not trying to conserve the cost of 
transportation in the way that would be afforded in this par- 
ticular case. We improved the Monongahela River from Pitts- 
burg upstream at an expense of $20,000,000. The coal that 
went down the Monongahela River to Pittsburgh from the 
upper reach of the river last year saved to that city in freights 
something like $27,000,000. They haul coal at 15 cents per ton, 
while the railroads charge 80 cents per ton. 

We are trying to build up the merchant marine of this coun- 
try. We have spent over $2,000,000,000; and here we have a 
barrier, forcing our ships to go through dangerous shoals, where 
there are numerous rocks strewn in the way, and far out to 
sea, going from port to port on our coast. There is no ques- 
tion but that the Government ought to own this canal and will 
own it eventually and will make it toll free. I can not see any 
reason why we should not own it now. 

They say the price is too high. I am not sure about that, 
We might try to get it cheaper if we can. But the evidence 
indicates that those people have paid out $14,000,000 in the 
construction of this canal; that $16,000,000 would be needed 
to reproduce the work; and that a jury, hearing evidence for 
more than six weeks, hearing experts on both sides, where the 
Government was represented by able counsel, brought in a 
verdict fixing Its value at $16,801,201. I think the project ought 
to be adopted. [Applause.] 


know the people down on the cape. I have lived among them a | has expired. 
Senate. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wixstow] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


Mr, WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, how much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
18 minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAY- 
BURN] has 29 minutes remaining, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, as an expert disciple of 
Izaak Walton, the distinguished chairman of this committee 
[Mr. WrinsLow] appears in a new rôle. There is not in any of 
your districts finer speckled-bass fishing than there is in mine. 
If he were to come down to my district this summer and use 
the same judgment.he has exhibited here to-day in selecting 
his bait and in casting his hook, I doubt whether there would 
Be a speckled bass left in my district. 
all. 

There is not another man in this House who is abler or more 
genial, more courteous, than that gentleman, He is a bully 
good fellow. That is what he is. And if he would reduce the 
expense of this project down to the $8,250,000, which was 
offered to Mr. Secretary of War Baker, I would vote for his 
bill. But he will not do that, and he is going to have to do 
that in order to get my vote. Of course, he will not have it. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, 
utes, 

Now they say there is a moral obligation on the part of this 
congress to uphold this contract. If there were, I would 
support the bill. But there is not. Mr. Weeks, when Senator, 
put this matter as a rider on an appropriation bill in the 


He would catch them 


I regret I can not. I have only five min- 


Suggested we did not have anybody able enough to draw such 
an amendment. That may be so. But we had a President 
and a Cabinet and an administration that was able enough to 
win the war with your help. 

Mr. WINSLOW. And they were all for this project. 

Mr. BLANTON. They were all for this project; at $8,250,- 
000, but not at $11,500,000; and it was a Republican who put 
it on as a rider over in the Senate. President Wilson in- 
structed the Secretary of War to acquire this property, and 
if he could not, to have it condemned by the Department. of 
Justice, and the action taken to be ratified by Congress. 

He offered $8,250,000, That was refused, and then he turned 
it oyer to the Department of Justice. He thereby lost juris- 
diction over it when he did that. The War Department had 
no more jurisdiction over it after Secretary Baker turned it 
over to the Department of Justice, and the contract that Mr. 
Weeks as Secretary of War afterwards entered into, after he 
became a cabinet officer and had left the Senate, was executed 
without any authority of law whatever, and is in no way bind- 
ing on Congress. There is no sort of question about that. 
Who will contend that he did haye authority? It had passed 
out of his hands. 

Let me say this: After the Government buys this canal, we 
are going to have to spend $10,000,000 at least to put this canal 
in order. There is no question about that, 

Mr. MADDEN. Over $20,000,000. 

Mr. BLANTON, But the chairman [Mr. Winsrow], the dis- 
tinguished fisherman, says $10,000,000. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I challenge anybody to show that it will 
cost more than $10,000,000, 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not believe that the gentleman would 
try to mislead us. I am willing to accept his statement. But 
it will cost us $10,000,000 more, he says, to put this in order, 
That makes $21,500,000 that we are putting into this project, 
if you please. I um not willing to spend that much money in 
it. I hope the gentleman will admit an amendment to reduce 
this total purchase price to $8,250,000, That is as much as we 
ought to pay for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. GALLIYAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, for the life of me I can not 
see any occasion in the world for anybody having a spasm over 
this bill. I want the attention for the moment of the brilliant 
young barrister from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], who read to 
us a portion of the decision of the appellate court. 

I want to go this far with this young lawyer from New York. 
Suppose that this is a compromise of a lawsuit, Is he the kind 
of a lawyer who is unwilling to settle outside of court when he 
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can get a much more reasonable figure outside ef court than he 
gets froma jury? Why, gentlemen, this is the affirmation of a 
coutract entered into, net by one Secretary, may I say to my 
friend from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], but of a contract entered 
into by three Secretaries of this administration; and they are 
appointed by an act of Congress to negotiate for the purchase of 
this canal; do not overlook that fact. 

Do not forget, Mr. Chairman, that the jury rendered a verdict 
of $16,800,000 upon the condemnation proceedings. By the con- 
tract I have referred to the Secretaries have been able to agree 
to the payment ef but $5,500,000 in cash. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarpta] intimated that he would rather leave it to a 
Massachusetts jury than to this Congress to fix the price, did 
he not? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Well, I do not know but what I might 
myself if I were one of the canal owners. 

Mr. BLANTON. If you would put Joe Walsh om it, I would 
be willing, too. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Not alone has the verdict been reduced 
by more than 55,000,000, but the Government has compelled 
the owners to deed 1,000 acres of land not included in the 
original condemnation proceedings, and these properties are 
worth in the vicinity of $100,000. They would not get this 
treatment from a jury. 

Yes, there is a humane side to it. And whether the Cape 
Cod Canal has its inlet or outlet in Massachusetts or elsewhere 
I am one of those who believe that this great project should 
be under the control ef Uncle Sam. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, there is no place on the entire Atlantic 
coast line more dreaded by the mariner than that portion em- 
bracing Cape Cod. This is due primarily to severe storms, 
winds, strong currents, shoals, and thick fogs which almost 
constantly prevail there. It is one of the most treacherous 
coasts in the world. Ships not routed through the canal are 
frequently tied up in Vineyard Haven and other harbors any- 
where from one day to two weeks, lying at anchor waiting 
for a chance to get over the shoals. The records show over 
1,000 marine disasters to ships going around the cape between 
1880 and 1908. From July 1, 1907, to June 30, 1917, a period 
of 10 years, casualties to vessels passing Cape Cod. including 
Nantucket Shouls, Nantucket Sound, Marthas Vineyard, and 
Vineyard Sound, involved vessels to the number of 326 of a 
total tonnage ef 190,105 and of property valued at $12,761,920. 
Of this total property involved $1,653,770 in value was lost. 
During the same period the lives of 3,900 persons on board 
these vessels were imperiled, and the records show that 32 
lives were lost. 

The Government has long recognized the extreme danger to 
navigation in this locality. For many years it has maintained 
18 life-saving stations between Monomy Point and Wood End, 
Cape Cod, a distance of about 40 miles. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, the assistance 
rendered by United States Coast Guard steamers and stations 
from Cuttyhunk to Provincetown involved the saving of life 
and property, and shows the value of vessels in jeopardy to 
have been $16,477,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I always yield to my respected chairman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wonder why the State of Massachusetts 
did not carry out its contract and buy this canal instead of 
turning it over to the Government of the United States to buy? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Because the Government, away back in 
the days of George Wasliington, wanted the canal there. He 
was the first man who wanted the Government to have a canal 
there, and the last President of the United States who issued 
orders was the lamented Woodrow Wilson, when he instructed 
his Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, to begin condemnation pro- 
ceedings at once. 

Mr. MADDEN, But the gentleman from Massachusetts 
knows that there was a contract between the State of Massa- 
chusetts and the owners of this canal under which the State 
was to buy it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Well, if there was such a contract—and I 
do not know it—I repeat what I said a moment ago, that a 
great waterway like this, which means so much to humanity, 
should be owned by the Federal Government, whether it be in 
Massachusetts, in Texas, in California, or on the coast of the 
State of Washington. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howanpl. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I appear not for the purpose of praising 
nor of condemning the proposition now before the House in toto. 
I do sincerely hope that some day our Government may own 
and operate a canal in the place designated under the pend- 
ing legislation. 

My object for the moment is to direct attention to the gen- 
eral situation in the country, and whether the voting of these 
millions of dollars fer this improvement is more to be desired 
than the voting of other millions to relieve distress in ether 
parts of our country. i 

If I were inclined to deal with a serious subject facetiously— 
which I am not—I might dismiss it all by saying to you gen- 
tlemen—and particularly to my magnificent friend from Mas- 
sachusetts, in charge of the bill—that I like codfish, and I am 
for them generally; but for the moment I prefer first to cater 
to the needs of the cornfield canaries. But I do not want to 
discuss it facetiously. I want to call your attention ever so 
earnestly, my friends, on both sides—and I always try to speak 
to both sides rather than to one side—that we have been as- 
sembled in Congress for many months. Every one of us, I 
think, came here with the earnest understanding that the great- 
est need of the hour in a legislative way was something for 
the relief of agriculture. We have accomplished nothing; we 
have appropriated not a dollar to aid agriculture. Oh, it is 
true we did create a lot of new official positions, with some 
kind of a French name attached to them, and a comfortable 
salary, also. We did that in the name of helping agriculture; 
but aside from that I know of nothing we have done. 

I am interested in the humane proposition here. I went over 
this map with my friends from Massachusetts and I asked | 
them the meaning of all these little black spots on the map. 

They told me that each of the black spots represents a locality 
in the waters where some ship went down to death. That is 
sad. But, my friends, if I were desirous of bringing tears to 
your eyes in this moment I could point to 10 little black spots 
all over the agricultural zone for every one that you have here, 
and I could tell you that every black spot marked the failure of | 
somebody on an American farm. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Has the gentleman a remedy te pro- 


pose? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. What is it? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. For the agricultural situation? 

Mr. COLE of Iowa, Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, if I had my way I would 
bring in a bill looking not to the relief of agriculture next month 
or next year, but for the immediate relief of agriculture. I 
speak to you from the standpoint of one who has never indorsed 
the principle of the Government giving cost plus to anybody, 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Certainly, 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Has not the gentleman the privilege 
of bringing in such a bill? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, yes; but I have been un- 
able to get it. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. But you can bring in such a bill? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I could if I had the ear of the 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTT. Here is a distinct remedy proposed 
for an evil that exists. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Oh, yes; but let me finish my 
statement, since the gentleman has asked me for my remedy. 
Here is my remedy, following my statement that I do not be- 
lieve, as a governmental principle, in cost plus for any man 
or any institution in our country; but here our Government 
has for years given cost plus to the railroads and kindred 
organizations, and now, for my part, I am in favor of giving 
just a little bit of cost plus to agriculture. I want to give 
agriculture a chance to get up to that cost-plus trough and 
get its nose in there deep enough to get just a little bit of its 
share of cost plus, and if I could have had my way I would 
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haye brought out of the Committee on Agriculture long, long 
ago some bill looking to that good end. But I have not had 
that influence with the Committee on Agriculture which I 
might desire, and hence I know now that I shall not have 
opportunity to vote for any such bill. Why? . Because my 
good President and your good President has declared that 
everything must be subordinated to the one great end of 
economy. He has vetoed our pension bill in the name of econ- 
omy, and I understand, and unhappily I bear the news to you, 
that only an hour ago the Senate failed by one vote to pass 
the bill over the presidential veto. 

Standing here on the eve of another presidential yeto—and 
I do not state it on my own authority, but upon the authority 
of many of you administration leaders—we are going to have 
another dose of economy; and if economy be the watchword, 
men, under what manner of reasoning can we ask each other 
to vote for a proposition of this kind at this time? 

My friends when I came down here I had been studying to 
some extent this problem of inland waterways, and I talked 
with a number of western Representatives, and we agreed 
that It ought to be dealt with by the Government and favor- 
ably. I would like to ask the direct question here of any 
gentleman on the floor who has been talking to me with ref- 
erence to my support of the general inland waterways program, 
Ts this bill a part of that program? 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Yes; it is a part of it. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. It is a part of it? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is a part of it, and that Is the rea- 
son I am voting for it. : 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Then if it be a part of that 
program I want to serve notice that I shall have to withhold 
my vote for another year or two from that program, because, 
after listening to the statement made here by that magnificent 
fellow from Wisconsin, showing the character of this plan to 
take money out of the Treasury at the present time when our 
President tells us that economy is so much to be desired, I 
can not give my consent to indorsing it, and if the general 
inland waterways program be part and parcel of this program 
I think I shall bave to do a little more studying of that pro- 
gram before I shall promise my yote to any part of it, 

My friends, I want to be free—oh, I want to be altogether 
free—from any thought or suspicion of a sectionalistic mind 
when I shall be legislating here, and I am dealing with noth- 
ing of the kind in mind. I tell the gentleman from Massa: 
chusetts frankly I hope to live to see the day when this canal 
shall be owned and operated by the parent Government, but, 
after listening to the statement of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, I could not vote for the bill at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CONNERY]. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman and fellow Members of the 
House, I wish to state first of all that I am not interested in 
the United States Government taking over this canal to pay 
back the gentlemen who dug this canal or who are responsible 
for the digging of this canal, but I am interested in the canal 
and what it means as a national proposition and to the people 
of New England. The gentleman from Massachusetts mentioned 
how the ships have to go outside of Nantucket Island and stay 
there sometimes for three weeks, if necessary, until the weather 
abates, and then go up in and around the cape and get into 
Boston Harbor, We in New England know well how the peo- 
ple suffered last year from a lack of coal. Coal had to come in 
by rail from the western part of the State of Massachusetts, 
in through New York State, a little narrow neck of the bottle, 
and while the people of New England were freezing waiting 
for coal which the railroads could not move to them, especially 
those of us who lived in the eastern part of the State, other 
ships and coal barges were off Nantucket Island waiting to get 
into Boston Harbor. 

As I say, I am not interested in all these millionaires they 
have been talking about, Mr. August Belmont, or any of these 
New York financiers—they do not mean anything in my young 
life at all, as I have had plenty of opportunity to show by my 
vote this sesston—but I am interested in the Cape Cod Canal, 
and in what it is going to mean to the people of Massachusetts, 
to the people of Maine, all of New England, and right on down 
the Atlantic seaboard, as has been mentioned, to the people 
of Florida and so on over to Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WINS OW. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire if 
the gentleman from Texas has any more speakers, 


gentleman from Massa- 


The OHATRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has 14 min- 

ae pene and the gentleman from Massachusetts has 11 
u 

Mr. CROSSER. I do not think the gentleman from Texas is 
going to use any more time. 

Mr. WINSLOW. With the understanding that the gentle- 
man from Texas has no more speeches, I will yield the re- 
. of my time to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 

IFFORÐ], 

Mr. GIFFORD: Mr.. Chairman; I am a native of the region 
through which this eanal passes; and for a long time have 
looked forward to. having an opportunity to say something to 
the Congress on: the subject. But after a debate lasting as 
long as this one has and after all the points which have already 
been brought out, I can not say all that I intended. 

As a dweller on Cape Cod I have to-day learned a lot of facts 
from Wisconsin and Oklahoma that are surprising, but the 
most surprising fact I have learned—and it must have surprised 
many ot you as well—was that my immediate predecessor from 
the sixteenth district of Massachusetts, Judge Walsh, was 
opposed to this canal purehase. I want you all to know that 
If he were here in my stead to-day, he would be urging the 
passage of this bill, as I am. About 10 days ago he told me 
that he did say something against the preposition, but he told 
me that it was in war times when the Government was spend- 
ing money lavishly and wastefully. Now the oceasion is dif- 
ferent, I can not imagine Judge Walsh being opposed to this 
purchase or ratification—why, practically every person in that 
whole section is in ardent favor of it, for they know the need, 
If I had had the least idea that he was going to be quoted 
adversely to the measure, as he has been, I should have his 
affidayit to this effect. 

I have lived on Cape Cod all my life and continually heard 
the harrowing stories of shipwrecks and drownings off our 
coast. Being very fully informed on that particular aspect 
of the case T could spend ten times the time that is mine on 
it and in what lawyers call “ boring for water.” But I do not 
intend to do so. However, it did hurt a little when it was 
said a few moments ago, “ You have your canal, why not make 
use of it?” I want to call your attention to the fact that 
only a little more than a month ago the Wyoming—a mag- 
nificent vessel, one of the last of the six masters, and the pride 
of the State of Maine—was lost off Cape Cod with all on board 
because, drawing 29 feet of water, she could not use the canal 
in its present state and was forced to make the trip around 
the cape. When you gentlemen estimate the expense of this 
measure, how are vou going to measure what the lives of those 
men alone were worth? - 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] on April 10 
told us about the little alcove over in the Congressional Li- 
brary where there are a thousand volumes on tlie moral law. 
It was there, I suppose, that he prepared his to-day'’s speech, 
filled with criticism, witticisms, and sarcasm. Some time in 
that seclusion and his hours of meditation perhaps the Spirits 
of those lost seamen and countless others will visit and chide 
him. 

In the present condition of the canal, only 25 per cent or less 
of the shipping will use it, and the manifold dangers of the out- 
side route remain a menace to the larger vessels as of old. 

You may have forgotten, but we of Cape Cod have not, the 
thrill we had during the late war when a German submarine 
suddenly appeared off our coast and sunk several coal barges. 
Instantly all of the shipping was frightened away from the 
outide route and tried to get through this inland waterway. 
Within three or four days thereafter the Government seized 
the canal as a pressing war-time measure, and at a tremen- 
dous and wasteful expense attempted to put it into proper 
shape to meet the conditions, while it was simultaneously 
being operated to its maximum capacity. 

After an agitation for the building of this waterway by the 
Government, which had extended through generations, it had 
finally been forced to take it over. What was the spark that 
caused the blaze resulting in the building of the Panama Canal? 
Was it not the fact that the Oregon was forced to sail all the 
way around Cape Horn to join the Atlantic fleet during the 
war with Spain? It was a similar spark, the dire need of 
sending our shipping through a safe and short inland route 
maa caused the Government to take over the Cape Cod 

nal 

While I have not the time to present lengthy arguments, I 
want to say to you that the people whom I represent have 
been demanding of me, in no uncertain terms, what the Gov- 
ernment intends to do in this matter so vital to them, and 
what really is the Government? There are three departments 
in our Government. They know that the executive branch 
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has, in good faith, done its full duty therein, The case has 
also been through the judicial department and the courts have 
rendered a verdict in the condemnation proceedings. Now, it 
alone remains for the Congress to act in accordance with its 
moral obligation. It should to-day likewise do its duty. We 
will be getting for $11,500,000 what would to-day cost $25,000,- 
000. I was personally present at the trial of the case and 
heard the expert witnesses who testified to that fact. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. My time has so nearly expired that I must 
ask the gentleman to allow me to continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD, We are getting a wonderful bargain, in fact. 
If this canal were not already built, it would cost that great 
sum to construct. It has deteriorated a little, of course, but 
not so much as has been pictured here to-day. I am pleading 
not so much for those ocean-going steamships we have to have 
in order to carry the commerce of the Nation, and which may 
go around that ocean graveyard off Cape Cod with reasonable 
safety, but I am speaking on behalf of the small ships and 
barges. What a crime it is to send men on coal barges around 
that section of the cape in rough weather! I have particularly 
in mind the story of one of my near neighbors. After follow- 
ing the sea as captain of a sailing vessel most of his life he 
was forced to take a barge joh when steam drove the old 
schooners almost from the seas. In order really to appreciate 
what it is to make that trip on a barge in bad weather you 
must experience it, but I wish that you could hear that captain 
tell of one such trip when they were wrecked, clung to the 
wreckage for more than 24 hours and finally his own son was 
swept off and drowned before his eyes. It is incidents like 
that which make the humanitarian side of this question appeal 
to me above all others, and it should be an important factor 
in your considerations. Yes; our Government has for a long 
time been very derelict in its plain duty to its sailor citizens. 
This canal should have been built 50 years ago. Now we have 
the opportunity to acquire it and should not let that oppor- 
tunity slip. 

I want to say a word for the private capital involved. Sar- 
castic reference has been made to the men in Wall Street who 
were interested in constructing this canal. Some of us happen to 
know that the ancestors of August Belmont lived on Cape Cod. 
We, at least, believe that he was actuated by high motives and 
for the public good when he risked his money in the untried 
venture. I hold no brief for the private owners, but my belief 
is that having been recommended by the various other depart- 
ments of the Government and fully considered by the committee 
which has reported it, it should pass as it stands, and that it car- 
ries the proper sum for them to receive. [Applause.] Mr. 
Chairman, I ask leave to revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the contract dated July 29, 1921, executed 
by the Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., and transmitted to 
Congress by the Secretary of War and printed in House Document No. 
189, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, is hereby ratified on 
condition that such company files with the Secretary of War its 
consent in writing that paragraph 8 of such contract be amended to 
read as follows: 

“8. The payment of the amount herein agreed to be paid, or any 
part of same, to the said canal company is to be upon the express 
condition that the Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co. waives, 
in writing, any and all claims of any nature whatsoever that it may 
have against the President, the Director General of Railroads, or the 
United States, and upon such release the Director General of Rail- 
roads shall release the company from any claim or demand against 
the company growing out of Federal control.” k 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I desire to offer, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk-will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “that,” strike out the word “ para- 
graph” and insert in lieu thereof the following: Paragraph 5 and”; 
also at the end of line 10 insert a new paragraph in quotation marks 
reading as follows: 

“5, The company offers to sell the canal to the United States for 
$8,255,000, as follows: $2,255,000 In cash, payable when Congress 
ratifies this agreement and upon delivery of deed of conveyance as 
provided herein and the assumption by the United States of the pay- 
ment of the bonds mentioned in paragraph 2, including interest 
coupons maturing on and after January 1, 1922.” 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in passing upon this question I have tried to pass on 
it very much in the light of the suggestion made by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HuppLesron] in the minority report 
in the quotation I am going to give you, which is found on 
page 20: 

The purchase of Cape Cod Canal has the same status for congres- 
sional action as would have a measure for the construction of the 
canal at the beginning. Its status is the same for our practices as 
though a proposal for the construction of a canal was now being 
brought forward for the first time, 


I regard that attitude as eminently fair and proper. After 
considering the evidence that has been offered in favor of the 
proposal for acquiring the Cape Cod Canal, I am for the Goy- 
ernment procuring it at the earliest possible date, and I think 
the very best argument that can be submitted is the map 
which is shown here, both from a commercial benefit and from 
a humanitarian benefit. It is strictly in accord with the devel- 
opment of water transportation, both on inland waterways 
and coastwise; but that does not mean that I am one of those 
who is willing to jump at any suggestion whenever it is offered. 

I think I have tried fairly to consider this proposition thor- 
oughly, and I am convinced that as a matter of fairness, under 
all the conditions up there, taking into consideration actual 
values and the condition of the canal, that the amount of 
$11,500,000 is not fair to the Government, and I have suggested 
by my amendment the payment of $8,265,000. I am not so 
certain but what the amount ought to be about $10,000,000. 
At any rate, I want to quote from the hearings some of the 
testimony which, to my mind, indicates why one or the other 
of those suggested sums should be considered rather than 
$11,500,000. I want to say that if the amendment I have pro- 
posed is voted down I hope to offer another for $10,000,000. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I can not just now. On May 29, 1918, the 
Poard of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors rendered its re- 
port to the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, and 
after setting out the total amount found by the firm of account- 
ants as to the claims of the cost of the canal, amounting, in all, 
to $13,053,000, the report says this: 


The board has studied the various items making up these amounts 
and has reached the conclusion that the sum of $8,265,743.04 may 
properly be included in toto in determining a fair and reasonable esti- 
mate of the cost of the canal. What part, if any, of the indirect 
expenditures represented by the $4,787,410.67 should be included is a 
matter not readily determined. The board has carefully considered the 
various items comprising this sum and has reached the conclusion that 
a reasonable allowance for the Flanagan rights of way and franchise 
and for the development expenses as represented by the losses amount- 
ing to $1,527,198.42 experienced prior to August, 1917, in building 
up a traffic warrants appraising the fair cost of the canal in round 
numbers at $10,000,000, as based upon the reported expenditures. 
This is intended to cover all property rights and franchises of what- 
ever description acquired by the company in connection with this 
enterprise, whether directly used for canal purposes or otherwise. 


And so the record is full of facts sustaining that contention. 
In the report of Price, Waterhouse & Co., the accountants 
who went over the books of the company, you will find that 
those accountants reported that $8,265,743 in fact constituted 
the construction cost of the canal. 

Permit me also to quote very briefly from the report of the 
Chief of Engineers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. K 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. This is what the Chief of Engineers says 
to the Secretary of War: 


The board has given careful study to the financial statements con- 
tained in Appendix A of the report on survey, from which it appears 
that the direct cost of actual construction amounted to $6,243,171.01, 
the indirect cost to $1,274,459.63, and the interest and taxes during 
construction to $748,112.40, thus giving a total cost of construction 
amounting to $8,265,743.04, not including amounts paid in capital 
stock for rights and franchises or for services in promotion, organiza- 
tion, engineering, financing, ete., nor discount on securities, loss or 
deficit on operations, and damage claims, amounting in all to $4,787,- 
410.67. The total expenditures on the canal (see Exhibits B and EN 
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of Appendix A) are thus reported to be $13,053,153.71 up to August 
81, 1917, counting the payments with stocks and bonds at par. The 
board believes that the sum of $8,265,743.04 may be properly included 
in toto in determining a fair and reasonable estimate of the cost of 
the canal, and that reasonable allowance for the rights of way and 
franchises and for the development expenses in building up a traffic 
warrants appraising the fair cost of the canal in round numbers at 
$10,000,000, as based upon the reported expenditures. * * + 


Now, an estimate is also found in the evidence as to how 
much it would have cost the Government to have built this 


canal, if constructed at the same time, regardless of the figures 


that are found in the books of the canal company. That esti- 
mate you will find on page 286, made by one M. W. Lewis on 
November 13, 1918. I quote a tabulation therefrom, as follows: 


Direct costs: 
Excavation, at 25.6 cents 


$3, 842, 108. 90 
Slope e ITS TIS 68 
Land = —— SS Se 537, 493. 38 
4, 658, 771. 99 
Breakwater... rr. A 504, 076. 66 
( ee — —— „088. 85 
Ratiway (changes. —__- T——ç “ :;³9w 190, 463. 72 
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een oe 181, 993. 71 
i 3 $s 6, 118, 896. 94 
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Then he says: 


By adding to the above the work done at the approaches (3,000,000 
cubic yards) the above estimate is increased $768,000, or to a total of 
$8,110,000, 


The above estimate does not include the cost of approximately 
1,000 acres of land, franchises, and other rights obtained from 
Mr. Flanagan. So the situation is this, as it seems to me: If 
you want to pay the fair cost of construction and of overhead 
expense and the interest on necessary expenditures during the 
time of construction and pay nothing for the franchises that 
were held by this man Flanagan or for some land that he 
turned over, the figure of $8,765,000 proposed in the present 
amendment would be about right. If you want to pay for the 
franchises and the land that is included in this proposition, 
the total amount, according to the report of the engineers of 
the Army, shonld not exceed $10,000,000; and ‘it does not seem 
to me right and proper that we should give to these people a 
million and a half dollars, or more, even if it is true that they 
have lost not only that million and a half but several times 
that much. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

jeld? 
i Mr. BURTNESS. In a moment. My amendment is simply 
a duplication of section 5 of the offer made by this company. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Was there any cash payment in addi- 
tion to this $8,265,000? In other words, is it not a question 
whether a part of that $4,000,000 was in cash? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I do not know whether all of it was paid 
in cash or not; I do not recall. But the $4,000,000 is made 
up of a large number of items—cost of franchises, stock, pro- 
motion fees, attorneys’ fees, including claims for damages, 
and everything of that nature—made during the time this canal 
was in the process of construction, The engineering fees were 
very large. I am not in a position to judge exactly, so per- 
haps I ought not to make the assertion, but in my judgment 
the engineering fees and every item of that sort, which were 
included in the $13,000,000, were positively exorbitant. 

At any rate, I for one am willing to accept the Judgment and 
advice of the Chief of Engineers of the Army, as given in the 
report made to the Secretary of War, and especially so after 
the report had been made on the records of the company itself, 
as disclosed by the audit of the accountants and also by the 
Board of Engineers of the rivers and harbors organization, 
all having that same general end in view. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
explred. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana and Mr. MADDEN rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana r. 
Sanpers] has the preferential right and is recognized. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burress], a very able member of 
our committee, has indicated to the House that after an in- 
vestigation of this proposition he was thoroughly convinced 
that the Cape Cod Canal should be taken over, and that the only 
objection he has to the bill is the amount. He says he is going 
to offer this amendment to decrease the amount to $8,250,000, 


and if that is not agreed to he is going to offer an amendment 
carrying $10,000,000. 

I want to call particular attention to the status 
of "aie legislation. The Congress authorized the Secretary of 
War to negotiate a contract for the purchase of this canal, and 
in the event of the failure of those negotiations to institute 
condemnation proceedings by the use of the Attorney General. 
The Secretary of War undertook to agree and offered the 
amount which the gentleman proposes to put in the bill. That 
amount was rejected by the company; condemnation proceed- 
ings were instituted and the jury rendered a verdict of 
$16,800,000. The Government, discontented with that award, 
appealed, and not beeduse the verdict was excessive, Mr. Chair- 
man, but for technical reasons that case was reversed and 
sent back to the Federal court for retrial. The Secretary of 
War having this proposition in hand did what an individual 
would do, He proceeded under the authority he had to nego- 
tiate and said: 


I have offered the canal company $8,250,000; the jury has rendered 
a verdict of $16,800,000; I am going to negotiate further, 


And he did negotiate further, and has arrived at a contract 
for $11,500,000. It is proposed by the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. _Burtness] to send this back with an amendment 
whieh practically kills the bill, because we have no assurance 
that any such contract will be entered into. On the contrary, 
we have every assurance that the amount fixed by the amend- 
ment will be again rejected. So that those who are in favor 
of closing this matter ought to immediately vote against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Dakota and 
support this measure as it is, carrying the amount which has 
been agreed to by the Secretary of War, who has had full 
authority. The engineers under him have been merely report- 
ing to him, and he reports to us that this is the best that can be 
done, and the contract ineludes rights of considerable value in 
addition to the rights which were proposed to be given for the 
original amount of $8.250,000. 

So I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it is absolutely necessary, 
if we are to have this legislation, for us to leave the amount 
as it is now written in the bill. 

Hr MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wor 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, whatever 
may be the ultimate necessity for the purchase of this canal, we 
are living in a period when every dollar of the public money 
should be conserved and no dollar expended for any purpose 
except that which is an essential need of the hour. No one will 
claim that this project is an emergency, nor will anyone deny 
that it can be postponed without any injury to any cause; no 
one will dare deny that the amount proposed to be paid is ex- 
cessive. I assert it is. If but $6,000,000 or a little more has 
been expended by the promoters of this canal, I ask you why 
we should be called upon to pay $11,500,000. I ask you why 
there is danger in adopting the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burrness]. We are asked not 
to adopt it because, forsooth, we must not send the question back. 
If the proposal he makes is just, what harm can be done by 
sending it back? 

If the proposal made by the committee is unjust, why should 
we adopt it? Oh, they have argued sentimentally. They 
say that every dot upon this map means a loss of life, That 
is no argument on the merits of the proposal. One gentleman 
here even argued that you could start a ship from Galveston 
and go all the way to Boston on the inside route. That was 
one of the arguments, and that is as good an argument as 
most of the arguments that haye been made on the merits of 
the question, 

Gentlemen, we have $300,000,000 of obligations facing us 
over and above the revenues at the disposal of the Government, 
and, under the pending revenue act now in conference, there 
will be created a deficit of $450,000,000; yet we run wildly 
into the expenditure of unnecessary millions. Is there anyone, 
anywhere, willing to speak a word for economy? 

Mr. MILLS. Will my friend from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not want to yield just now. 

Is there anyone willing to represent the people in their de- 
mand for lower taxation? You can not help but admit that 
if you continue to pile up the expenses, you must levy new 
taxes. You can not go before the American people and plead 
that you did not understand the question. You understand 
that every dollar appropriated by this Congress must be raised 
by tax levy, and you can not say to the American people.“ We 
thought we were conserving your interests when we made the 
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appropriation, and we forgot that it was necessary to raise the 
money by taxation.” You can not plead that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

I quite agree with the preceding speaker and I applaud him 
for continuing to be the good, old, faithful watchdog of the 
Treasury; but there are conditions in business which are worth 
considering, even if it becomes a pull to get the wherewithal 
to meet them, and one of them is good faith. 

The Government of the United States, by what it has done 
in this case, has crowded the owners against the wall; and 
when it crowded them by virtue of conderhnation proceedings 
and got a good licking in the courts, it proceeded to crowd 
them again and got them against the wall once more, and then 
under the decision of the court of appeals a new trial was 
ordered. Later comes along the Government once more, through 
its authorized agents, authorized by Congress, and says, Now, 
let us not go to the expense of litigation and a great, big 
fight; let us have the canal run along until Congress can come 
together and pass on our trade with you,” and thus it has 
come to pass. 

Meanwhile there has been no income to the canal company. 
It has all been diverted to the care of the canal or saved in the 
Treasury for the Government. The owners of the canal, those 
who hold the stock and are entitled to vote, have paid the bond 
interest out of their own pockets. Now, it is not good faith 
for the Government of the United States and the Congress to 
delay the agony longer. If we do not want to put this bill 
through, let us say so good and plenty and be done with it, and 
let the canal company go back to the court and try out its cause, 
without hanging on them the way a dog will keep a rat going 
for an indefinite period, but let us do it in a businesslike way 
and let the Government be an example of good business and 
not be a terror to everybody who has anything to do with it. 

Mr. TINCHER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is the suit instituted by the Government 
still pending? 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is pending, and it is being delayed from 
time to time by agreement of counsel on both sides, 

Mr. ‘TINCHER. If we turn down the proposition of com- 
promise that has been agreed to, then another jury in the same 
locality that tried the case before will be impaneled and will 
fix the amount. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Just so, and we may get another $16,000,- 
000 instead of $11,500,000. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is there anything out of 
the ordinary in that suit to make it obligatory on the Govern- 
ment to accept the verdict of the jury in fixing the amount? 

Mr. WINSLOW, I think they have the ordinary recourse 


to law. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And the Government can 
accept the verdict or not, as it pleases? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No; when the court finally decides and 
all the steps have been taken that the Government can take 
to get out from under, then they will have to pay. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Ordinarily, in a case of 
this kind, the one against whom the verdict is rendered can 
accept it or not. Of course, if he takes the property he must 
pay, but he can wash his hands of the whole thing and say, 
“The verdict is too high, I refuse to pay it.” 

Mr. WINSLOW. But the Congress of the United States has 
ordered it bought. Do not forget that. The order has been 
put in by Congress to buy this property, by private arrange- 
ment or through condemnation. Therefore the Government 
must take the canal one of these days when through the oper- 
ree of the courts a decision as to purchase price is estab- 
lished. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I rise in opposition to the amendment of the gentleman 
from North Dakota, and I base my objection on two grounds: 
First, I am firmly convinced that if the amount suggested by 
him is substituted for the amount provided in the bill there 
will be no purchase of the Cape Cod Canal. Second, I am op- 
posed to it because I am satisfied, from reading the rivers and 
harbors act, approved August 8, 1917, which gives authority to 
examine and appraise the value of the works and franchises of 
the Cape Cod Canal and to negotiate and contract for its pur- 
chase, that if we make any change in the figures provided in the 
offer of the Cape Cod Canal Co., made on July 29, 1921, and 
accepted on the same date in behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment by the Secretary of War, that we have no authority under 
any other provision of the act of August 8, 1917, or of any 
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other special act or general law, to purchase this canal. That 
act provides in part that if, in the judgment of the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the price of such canal is reasonable and satisfactory, 
and its acquisition is agreed upon by all three Secretaries, that 
the Secretary of War is authorized to make a contract for the 
purchase of the same at the option of the United States, sub- 
ject to future ratification and appropriation by the Congress; 
or, in the event of inability to reach a satisfactory agreement as 
to price, to take it over by condemnation proceedings. We tried 
the condemnation proceedings and they have failed. Now there 
is only one other way and we must take it on the ratification by 
Congress of the existing contract. 

The ratification by Congress is a condition subsequent. 
There must be a previously existing bona fide contract which 


| has been executed by some official in behalf of the United States 


Government and by the Cape Cod Canal Co. The only contract 
in existence is the one of $11,500,000, made on July 29, 1921, 
by the officials of the Cape Cod Canal Co. and accepted on be- 
half of the Government by the Secretary of War. We are now 
asked to ratify that contract. There is no other contract in 
existence that we can ratify, and if we substitute the figures 
proposed by the gentleman from North Dakota, or any other 
figures except the exact figures of the contract, in the terms 
of the offer made and the acceptance of that offer, then we have 
nothing to act upon pua authority conferred by the act of 
August 8, 1917, which is the only source of authority for the 
proposed purchase. 

It is simply a means of putting this proposition to sleep, of 
administering to it a deadly sleeping potion. This waterway 
is sadly needed. It is in truth a part of the intercoastal system 
of this country and it should be accepted. In my opinion, the 
figures are reasonable and much less than the actual cost of 
construction. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
closed in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Reserving the right to 
object, I should like a couple of minutes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I will modify my request 
and make it eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts mod- 
ifies his request and asks unanimous consent that all debate 
on the section and amendments thereto close in eight minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. I object. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute amendment offered by Mr. McKeown to that of Mr. 
Bustness: Strike out the figures 511,500,000 and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $6,243,150.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. The bill will be ratified on condition they 
would strike out $11,500,000 and insert $6,243,150. 

Mr. BURTNESS. How about the $5,500,000 of bonds? 

Mr. McKEOWN. We will come to that; we will come to that 
later. I am in favor of the gentleman’s amendment if we do 
not get this. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I raised that point because it is plain you 
change the amount—— 

Mr. McKEOWN,. It is ho you come at it. Here is the propo- 
sition. They talk about a contract. Here is the contract; I 
have it here. The contract provides that this will be a con- 
tract wheneyer it is approved by the Congress. There is 
no contract now. We can change this proposition, and here we 
are making a counter offer. The gentleman makes a counter 
offer to them. There is no binding contract; we are not bound 
to accept this at all, and if we do accept it why pay more than 
the actual value of the property? Gentlemen talk about a law- 
suit and wanting to go to a jury. Let it go to a jury. I am 
willing to go to a jury upon the rules as set forth by the court. 
What were those rules? The rules were the measure of the 
value of the property damages, which was the value of the 
property and not what somebody says it would probably cost, 
such as they had—expert witnesses such as General Goethals 
and other persons who testified this canal would cost $20,000,000 
or $30,000,000, but it said the cash market value of that 
property. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If the gentleman will allow a suggestion. 
If even that award under the law was passed by Congress in 
1917, permit me to quote one line: 
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The acceptance of the award in said proceedings to be subject to 
future ratification and appropriation by Congress, 


Mr. McKEOWN. -There is nothing binding here now. I 


make this proposition, and it is a fair proposition: Put in a 
proposition to pay them six or eight million dollars, and if 
you make the proposition, if you put it in, you will never hear 
any kick about not accepting it. They will accept it, and you 
will save to the Government some two or three millions of 
dollars, which, as the evidence shows in this case, is watered 
stock. Why, here is a man who only paid $470,000 for the 
rights of way in all this land, and yet he gets back in bonds 
over $1,360,000. Here is a law firm in New York which drew 
$50,000 a year for five years you are going to pay back. 
Here is another proposition of high finance of $1,006,000, and 
the Congress of the United States, In view of the condition of 
the Treasury at this time, is it willing to go on record with 
the taxpayers of the country that you are to pay over money 
for lawyers’ fees, high financial propositions of $1,006,000, 
instead of paying the value of the property itself? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. If the gentleman will 
substitute any other figures than the figures here, what ex- 
isting contract does he ratify? i 

Mr. McKEOWN. We will not have a contract like we have 
now. We have none now. We only have an offer and accept- 
ance, They make an offer of $11,500,000, and Congress in 
turn makes an offer of $8,500,000 or $8,800,000, whatever it is, 
and it is up to them to accept or reject it. No contract can 
be made unless the two minds meet on the proposition. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in six minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts 
moves that all debate on the pending section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in six minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, in order to 
get recognition I rise in opposition to the motion of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Winstow] gave me what I think is a wrong impression. 
I think he must have given the House a wrong impression as 
to the status of that lawsuit to the effect that the amount of 
the verdict of the jury might be far in excess of $11,500,000 
and it would be binding upon the Government. Quoting from 
the law I find that it authorizes the “ Attorney General to 
institute and carry to completion proceedings for the con- 
demnation of said canal and its appurtenances, the acceptance 
of the award in said proceedings to be subject to future ratifi- 
cation and appropriation by Congress.” 

That is a contradiction of the statement ade by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts as I understood him. I wish to say 
only one thing more. We have here the report of the Chief 
of Engineers, whose duty it is to investigate, examine, and re- 
port on every proposed river and harbor and waterway project 
in the country. I represent a harbor district, have had not a 
little experience with the Corps of Engineers, and have the 
highest respect for it. I know that in every matter which they 
consider their decision is accepted by the Congress as abso- 
lutely final and conclusive. It is futile for anyone interested 
in a project to try to get approval of it or money from the 
Federal Treasury contrary to the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers. It is a matter of official record that during the last 20 
years not one dollar of public money has been spent on any kind 
of river or harbor or waterway proposition anywhere from the 
Federal Treasury contrary to the report of the Chief of Engi- 
gineers. We are asked here to override and disregard alto- 
gether the reports and recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers respecting the Cape Cod Canal, to disregard his estimate 
of its value and his opinion and advice as to the necessity and 
desirability of the Federal Government acquiring title to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mc- 
Keown]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtness]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas demands a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were —ayes 60, noes 85. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Burtxess: Page 1, line 9, after the word 
“that,” strike out the word “ paragraph” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “ paragraphs 5 and“; also, at the end of line 10 insert a 
new paragraph in quotation marks, reading as follows: 

“ 5. The company offers to sell the canal to the United States for 
$10,000,000, as follows: $4,000,000 in cash, payable when Congress 
ratifies this agreement and upon delivery of deeds of conveyance as 
provided herein, and the assumption by the United States of the pay- 
ment of the bonds mentioned in paragraph 2, including interest coupons 
maturing on and after January 1, 1922.” 


Mr. BURTNESS. There are one or two minutes left, are 
there not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three minutes remain. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have 
now proposed is identical with the last one, except that I have 
inserted “$10,000,000” instead of “ $8,265,000" and have made 
the necessary allowances for the amount to be paid in cash. 
That is on the theory that the additional $1,735,000 would pay 
for the franchise and for the land that was owned by this 
man named Flanagan prior to the organization of the corpora- 
tion with which you are dealing. So if this amendment is 
adopted you pay not only for the construction of the canal and 
all the overhead expense and the interest during the time the 
canal was under construction, but you would also pay for all 
the land that goes with it and for all the franchises that were 
held by the individuals who dealt originally with the corpora- 
tion. 

Now, this situation is exactly as it was put to you a moment 
ago by the distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN]. It is simply a question whether you are going to 
turn down the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers as to 
the amount that the canal actually did cost; also whether 
you are going to disregard the evidence submitted to the com- 
mittee, as found in the hearings, of what the canal would have 
cost if the Government had built it, or whether you are going 
to accept an arbitrary figure based upon nothing particularly 
definite, but offered merely as a compromise calculation between 
what it cost and what the jury happened to award in war 
times after improper instructions from the court and after 
improper evidence had been submitted to it. That is the sole 
question before you, and I ask you to vote for the amend- 
ment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 72, noes 85. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers on that 
vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota de- 
mands tellers. Those who desire to have this vote taken by 
tellers will rise and stand until they are counted, [After 
counting.] Only 18 gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient 
number. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the sum of $5,500,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, for the 
acquisition by purchase, in accordance with the terms of such con- 
tract, modified as provided in section 1 of this act, of the Cape Cod 
Canal and other property referred to in paragraph 1 of such contract. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
the indulgence of the committee for just a few minutes at 
this late hour. 

I do not profess to be any more anxious to see economy 
practiced than any other Member of the House, and certainly 
I have no greater responsibility than any other Member of the 
House. There are many reasons why I would like to support 
this bill, particularly on account of the fact that some of my 
friends on the floor, and they are very good friends of mine, 
are very warmly in favor of it. 

I have been appealed to by the arguments which have been 
made from the humanitarian standpoint, both as to the loss 
of lives and as to the loss of property, but I am reminded of 
the fact that we now have a canal there. If there was not 
a canal already there, I might, even at the expense which is 
involved at this particular time, favor the digging of a canal. 
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But we now have a canal there, and certainly I do not think, 
when we are facing a large deficit, as has been stated upon the 
floor of this House this afternoon, that this is the time to take 
this property off the hands of the stockholders, for whom the 
gentleman from Massachusetts so passionately argued a few 
minutes ago, abandoning, it seemed to me, in large measure 
his previous argument. I say, I do not think we should re- 
lieve the stockholders of this property merely because they 
have upon their hands a losing proposition, They did not dig 
this canal with the original idea that the United States Gov- 
ernment was going to take it off of their hands, but they now 
find that they have a proposition which is losing money, and 
they come and ask the Government to relieve them of that 
financial loss. 

I read a statement made by a distinguished Senator a day 
or so ago, a gentleman who knows as much about tax matters 
and financial matters as any Member of Congress, and he 
said that when this new tax measure is passed—if enacted 
as it is now in conference—the Government is going to lose 
$470,000,000 in revenue. We are told that is going to mean a 
$150,000,000 deficit, as was stated by the gentleman from 
IIlinois, the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, & while 
ago, and that is not taking into consideration the additional 
burdens Congress is voting every day upon the Public Treas- 
ury and upon the people. 

Let me tell you some of these additional burdens and what 
this great so-called economy Congress has done by way of 
legislating up to this time and in adding to the regular appro- 
priations which have been carried in the appropriation bills. 
Many of the measures which I am going to recite to you are 
measures which we all might favor and would Uke to see 
enacted into law, but they are costing the people millions of 
dollars which have got to be met by Increased taxes, for there 
is no other way you can meet them. 

Let me read some of them to you. I have made these nota- 
tions while sitting in my seat here this afternoon, simply from 
memory. There may be other measures which could be added. 
I am going to give you these figures in round numbers, as I 
say, from my memory. 

The Bursum bill was passed which would have added $53,- 
000,000 annually to the expenditures of the Government. That 
bin was vetoed, it is true, by the President, and I understand 
the President’s veto was sustained by the Senate this after- 
noon, I am wondering what the President, in view of his 
claim that he vetoed that measure on the ground of economy, 
is going to do with this particular bill when it reaches the 
doors of the White House. 

The bonus bill, which carried, according to the arguments 
made here when it was on the floor, an ultimate cost to the 
Government of $2,100,000,000. ‘The actuary of the American 
Legion has stated since, so the papers tell us, that it will cost 
$3,300,000,000, and the Treasury has estimated it will ultimately 
cost the Government as much as 84.800, 000,000. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three more minutes. 

The GHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The loan to the German people 
carrying $10,000,000; the loan to the farmers of New Mexico, 
carrying $1,000,000; the increase for the employees of the 
House and Senate, carrying $360,000; the increase under the 
reclassification measure to the employees of the Government 
in the District of Columbia and in the field, which will amount 
to $8,000,000 and possibly $10,000,000 or $12,000,000; the in- 
crease which will be made to the postal employees under a 
bill which is shortly to be reported to the House, which, it is 
stated, will amount to $65,000,000; the increase to the teachers 
and the police and fire departments of the District of Colum- 
bin, $2,000,000; the increase made the other day by the bill 
passed by the House for new hospitals, $6,500,000; roads in 
the national parks, $2,500,000; reforestation, $2,500,000; voca- 
tional rehabilitation, $4,000,000, to be spent in four years, with 
$75,000 a year for administration; veteran legislation now 
pending which will probably pass, and which no doubt ought 
to be passed, which will cost $40,000,000, so estimated. There 
are other measures carrying authorizations for appropriations 
which I do not just at this moment recall. For this proposi- 
tion, which is not urgent and which is not needed at this 
time, either from a humanitarian standpoint or from any other 
standpoint, we are asked to obligate the Government to spend 
$5,500,000 in cash and to obligate it to assume $6,000,000 of 
bonds, and it is stated by the gentleman from Massachusetts 


the project will ultimately cost $10,000,000 in addition, and 
some say $15,000,000 to $25,000,000 more in order to put it in 
proper shape. This is-a rather remarkable record for the 
House, in view of its repeated claims of economy. Remember, 
all these sums are in addition to the regular appropriations, 
and will, to that extent, increase the deficit. 

Gentlemen, you upon the Republican side of the House are 
responsible, as the majority in this House, and I leave it to 
you whether you are going to add this additional $11,500,000, 
with, all that may come after it, to the present burdens of the 
people. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINSLOW and Mr. WOOD of Indiana rose. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the pending section and 
all amendments thereto close in eight minutes, Is there 
objection? fAfter a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the speech just made by my friend and col- 
league from Tennessee, I believe that my record, together 
with the record of the gentleman from Tennessee, has been 
for economy, but sometimes a fault can be found in false 
economy. We have been advocating for years the development 
not only of our interceastal waterways but our interstate 
waterways, 

If we are to be guided by the figures that may be given, lika 
those that have been given by the gentleman from Tennessee 
on the expenditures of this Government, we will never dig any 
canals and we will never build any waterways. It is the same 
old story that has been heard from the beginning of this Gov- 
ernment down to this time against public improvement, and I 
was a little bit amazed at the gentleman from Tennessee in 
view of what has transpired in a very few weeks past. I heard 
the gentleman, with all the eloquence at his command, with all 
the ingenuity of which he is capable, pointing out the great 
advantages that might come by reason of accepting the Muscle 
Shoals proposition, I am not here for the purpose of making 
invidious comparisons. I am here though contending that that 
which is best for all our country ought to be the thing that 
we should try to subserve. 

I am in favor of the intercoastal proposition. I am in favor 
of the St. Lawrence proposition, It has been the dream of 
our section and the dream of the West and of the Northwest 
to realize by accomplishment a deeper waterway from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, and if we are eyer going to commence upon 
that program we will never have a better opportunity than 
now. By our action to-day will be determined our course. for 
the future in regard to deep waterways improvement. 

The cost involved in this measure, while it seems great, is 
not so enormously great in comparison with the possibilities 
of accomplishment, We are constantly reminded here of the 
necessity of improving our transportation facilities. We are 
constantly reminded of the excessive rates that are being 
charged by the railroads of the country. If we are ever going 
to reduce them, if there is any medium by which that can be 
done, it can best be accomplished by providing cheap water- 
way transportation. 

We should not only consider the outlay at the present mo- 
ment but should visualize, if possible, the resulting conse- 
quences in the future. It strikes me there never was a time 
more opportune than now for the commencement of the thing 
which has been the dream and hope of every section and all 
our people throughout all this country, The people of New 
England have this in mind. The people of New York have this 
in mind. They have also in mind waterway transportation by 
reason of the improvement of the St, Lawrence system. We 
people in the Middle West and West and Northwest have as 
our dream the consummation of the deeper waterway schema 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

We are now at the crucial point of determining whether we 
are going to enter upon this program or whether we are not 
going to enter upon it. I know this is a critical time. I know 
something of the burden of taxation resting upon our people, 
but there will always be a burden of taxation that will be 
with us ever; but we must progress and through our progres- 
sion make it possible to reduce our burden of taxation. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byens], who has just spoken, thinks very little of giving 
Henry Ford $100,000,000 worth of Government property, 
but he feels it is inopportune to spend $11,500,000 of 
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a lawful agreement entered into by the Secretary of War. 
What I have to say applies more to Republicans because we 
are the administration, or at least represent the administration. 
I feel that we can afford to be honest before election just as 
well as after election. We are confronted with an honest 
obligation that should have been fulfilled several years ago. 
It is no use to say that it is not opportune, and postpone con- 
sideration until after election. If it is honest, let us act 
honestly now. If it is unjust and unfair, let us vote it down. 
Do not let us do anything illogical because it is not opportune 
to appropriate the money on account of some vague apprehen- 
sion of its effect on the presidential campaign. Let us do the 
honest and fair thing and have done with this bill. 

The whole motive against this bill can be summed up in two 
words—August Belmont. Since when has it been the American 
policy to stand out against a man because he has been success- 
ful in business. Since when has it been the Republican or 
Democratic policy to deny credit to a man who has been ener- 
getic, industrious, and successful in financial matters? I have 
known August Belmont for 20 years. He is not a constituent 
of mine; he belongs to the opposite party, but I know of no 
more public-spirited man or patriotic American citizen, He 
was no war profiteer; he was commissioned as a major of 
Cavalry during the war, and his two sons were in the service. 
He invested his money in ditches over the ground and under 
the ground. He had faith in the American people. He built 
the subway under New York. He dug the Cape Cod Canal and 
made navigation safer and easier. He promoted commerce and 
industry, and yet the whole motive, the only objection I have 
heard to this bill has been that August Belmont is the biggest 
stockholder, and some Members of Gongress instead of com- 
mending want to penalize him simply because he is affiliated 
with Wall Street and has been a successful business man. 
[Applause. ] 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CnAMrox, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 3933) 
for the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal, and for other pur- 
poses, had made no amendment thereto, and had directed him 
to report the bill to the House with the recommendation that the 
bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. By the rule the previous question is ordered, 
=~ the question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 
ill. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. j 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 150, nays 
131, answered“ present“ 6, not voting 145, as follows: 


YEAS—150 

Abernethy Dickstein Hudspeth Nelson, Me. 
Aldrich Doughton Hull, William E. Newton, Mo. 
Allgood Driver Humphreys O'Connell, R. I. 
Almon ver Jeffers "Connor, La. 
Andrew Elliott Johnson, Wash. O'Connor, N. V. 
Aswell Fairchild earns Oliver, Ala. 
Barbour Fairfield Ketcham Oliver, N. Y. 
Beg Favrot Kindred Paige 
Bixler Fish King Parker 
Black, N. X. Fisher Lankford Phillips 

land Fitzgerald parson, Minn. Prall 
Bloom Fleetwood zaro Purnell 
Bowling Foster Leatherwood 2 
Box Freeman Lindsay Agon 
Boyce French gan er 
Boylan Frothingham Longworth Reece 
Briggs Gallivan zier Reed, N. Y 
Brumm Gasque Luce Richards 
Cable Geran Lyon Rogers, Mass. 
Carew Gifford eDuffie Sanders, Ind. 
Celler Graham, Pa, MacGregor Sandlin 
Chindblom Greene, Mass. ajor, Mo. ars, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. Hadley Mansfield Sinnott 
Cleary Hammer apes Smith 
Collier Hardy Martin Smithwick 
8 Hawe Mereltt Sproul, TL, 
Cooper, Obio awley e proul, 
Cullen ayden Miller, Wash. Stedman 
Dallinger Hicke, Mills Stengle 
Darrow Hill, Ala. Minahan Stephens 

eal Hill. * Moore, Ga. Strong, Pa. 
Dempsey Hoch Moore, Va. Sullivan 
Denison Hooker Morgun Swing 


Black, Tex. 
Blanton 
Brand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohio 
Browne, N. J. 
Browne, Wis, 
Browning 
Bulwinkle 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Clane 

Cole, Iowa 
Per map Tex. 


‘oo! 
Cooper, Wis, 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Cummings 
Davey 

Davis, Minn, 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dickinson, Mo. 


Berger 
Burtness 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Beedy 

ies 
Britten 
Buchanan 
Buckle 
Burdic 
Burton 
Busby 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Campbell 
Carter 
Clark. Fla. 
Cole, Ohio 
Collins 
Colton 
Connally, Pa. 
Corning 


Garey 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Doyle 

Drane 

Fagan 
Edmonds 
Evans, Mont. 
Faust 

Fenn 
Fredericks 
Free 
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Underhill Wertz Wood 
Vaile Williams, III. Wurzbach 
Vestal + Wilso g Wyant 
Weaver Wingo 
eller Winslow 
NAYS—131 
Dowell McClinti¢ Salmon 
Drew: McFadden Schafer 
Evans, Iowa McKeown Schneider 
Frear McLaughlin, Mich. Shallenberger 
Fulbright a eae Nebr. Sherwood 
ulmer Tele sites 
Garber McReynolds Speaks 
Gardner, Ind McSweene Spronk, Kans. 
Garrett, Tenn. Magee, N. Y. Iker 
Glatfelter Major, III. Stevenson 
Green, Iowa Michaelson Sumners, Tex, 
Greenwood Michener Swank 
Griest Milligan ber 
Harrison Mooney Taylor, Tenn. 
Hastin, Moore, Ohio Taylor, W. Va. 
Hill, Wash. Morehead Temple 
Holada Murphy Thatcher 
Howard, Nebr. Nelson, Wis. Thomas, Ky. 
Jacobstein O'Sullivan Tillman 
James Oldfield Underwood 
Johnson, S. Dak. Parks, Ark. Vincent, Mich. 
Johnson, Tex. ry Vo 
ones Perlman Wainwright 
Keller in Wa 
Kent Ramseyer Wefald 
Kopp ankin White, Kans. 
Kurtz Rathbone Williams, Mich, 
Lampert Roach Williamson 
nham Robinson, Iowa Wilson, Ind. 
Larsen, Ga, Robsion, ky. Woodruff 
Leavi Romjue Woodrum 
Little ubey Wrigbt 
Lowrey Sabath 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—6 
Byrns, Tenn. LaGuardia Rayburn 
Dominick 
NOT VOTING—145 
Fuller MeNult Seger 
Funk McSwain Shreve 
Garner, Tex. MacLafferty Simmons 
Garrett, Tex. Madden Sinclair 
Gibson Magee, Pa, Snyder 
ilbert Manloye Steagall 
Goldsborough Miller, III. Strong, Kans. 
Graham, III. Montague Summers, Wash, 
Griffin Moore, III. Sweet 
Haugen Moores, Ind Swoope 
Hersey Morin Tague 
Howard, Okla, Morris Taylor, Colo. 
Huddleston Morrow omas, 
Hudson Mudd Tincher 
Hull, Morton D. Newton, Minn Tucker 
Hull, lowa ‘olan Tydings 
ull, Tenn. O'Brien Upshaw 
Johnson, — 5 O'Connell, N. Y. Vare 
Jobnson, W, Va. Park, Ga. Vinson, Ga. 
Jost Patterson Vinson. Ky. 
Kahn Peavey Ward, N. F. 
Kell Perkins Ward, N. C. 
Kendall Porter Wason 
Kerr Pou Watkins 
Kiess Rainey Watson 
Kincheloe Ransley Welsh 
Knutson Reed, Ark. White, Me. 
Kunz Reed, W. Va. Wiliams, Tex. 
Kvale Reid, III. Wilson, M 
Langley Rogers, N. H. inter 
Lea, Calif. Rosenbloom Wolff 
ee, Ga Rouse Yates 
Lehlbach Sanders, N. Y. Youn 
illy Sanders, Tex. Zihiman 
Lineberger Schall 
Linthicum Scott 
McKenzie Sears, Nebr. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


. Gibson (for) with Mr. Busby (against). 
Cu (for) with Mr. Rouse (against). 
Corning (for) with Mr. Funk (against). 
Mr. O'Connell of New York (for) 


F. 
sage inet) 


Ir. Upshaw (for) with Mr. Kvale (against). 


h Mr. LaG 


Porter (for) with Mr. Dominick (against). 
. Tague (for) with Mr. Wolff (against). 

.. Shreve (for) with Mr. Morris (against). 
Butler (for) with Mr. Collins (against), 

. Patterson (for) with Mr. Peave 
. Griffin (for) with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi (against). 
. Burton (for) wit 
. MacLafferty (for) with Mr. Crisp (against). 
. Newton of Minnesota (for) with Mr. 
. Vare (for) with Mr. Byrns of Tenn 
. Jost (for) with Mr. Johnson of West Virginia (against). 
. Morin (for) with Mr. Free (against). 
. Wason (for) with Mr, Croll (against), 


(against). 


uardia (against). 


with Mr, 


Park of Georgia 


Rayburn (against), 
essee (against). 


Additional general pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Reid of Illinois with Mr. Williams o 
Mr. White of Maine with Vin 
Mr. Swoope with 
Mr. Anthony with Mr. 


Mr. Bankhe: 
Kerr. 


Mr. Madden with Mr. Carter. 


f Texas, 
son of Georgia. 
ad, 
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. Mudd with Mr. Eagan 

Dickinson of Iowa with Buchanan, 
Faust with Mr. e of California. 

„Magee of Pennsylvania mra — of Georgia. 
. Scott with Mr. Garrett of Texa 

„ Sinclair with Howard of Oklahoma, 
Dyer with Mr. Gilbert. 

> Cam bell with Mr. Evans of Montana, 
„ Burdick with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
Watson with Johnson of Kentucky. 
Ward of New York with Mr. Tucker. 

. Beedy with Mr. Rainey. 

Crowther with Mr. Thomas of Oklahoma, 
. Hersey with Mr. O’Brien, 

„ Bacharach with Mr. Pou. 

. Simmons with Mr. Drane. 

„Kelly with Mr. Kunz. 

Britten with Mr. 

| Fredericks with Mr. Huddleston. 

. Hudson with Mr. Sanders of Texas, 
Kendall with Reed of Arkansas. 


Mr, Fenn with Mr. 
Mrs. Nolan with Mr. a Nn, pa, 


Mr, DOMENICK. Has the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Porter voted? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wish to withdraw my vote of “no” and 
answer “present.” If Mr. Porter were present, he would vote 
“aye” and I would vote“ no.“ 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Bun- 
TON vote? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I withdraw my vote of “no,” as I have 
a pair with the gentleman from Ohio. If he were present, he 
would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. LEA of California. I do not believe I quite reach it. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. TAGUE, 
was unable to be present and requested me to say that if he 
were present he would vote aye on the Cape Cod Canal. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. WISSTow, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I insist on a division of the 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. There ean be no division of the question 
to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman moved first to reconsider 
the vote, and I ask for a vote on that. 

The SPEAKER. And then moved to lay on the table, and 
the question comes on the motion to lay on the table. 

Mr, BLANTON. Well, I will not insist on it. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT BILL 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order there is no 
quorum present. I withhold it for a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan presents a 
conference report on a bill, the title of which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5078) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Kyarx, for the balance of the week, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. Dorix, for five days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. STENGLE, for an indefinite period, beginning May 15, 
on account of important business. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask for leave of ab- 
sence of my colleague, Mr. CoLLINS, for a couple of days. He 
is detained unavoidably. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS SITUATION 

Mr, BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on the publie building situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause} The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, because 
the Congress and administration do not seem to appreciate the 
acuteness of the need for the erection of Federal buildings in 
which to transact public business at many places in the coun- 


try outside of the District of Columbia, and because the people 
of those points do not generally understand why the Govern- 
ment persistently fails to provide these necessary buildings I 
am occupying this space in the Record for the purpose of mak- 
ing ~~ statement for the information of the House and the 
people. 

There is a continuous, loud clamor in Washington for the 
spending of additional millions for the construction of a great 
memorial bridge, many public buildings, and similar improve- 
ments in the District of Columbia. There is doubtless need 
for some additional buildings here which should receive con- 
sideration; but the commercial interests of Washington cause 
much of this noise to be made. They want these vast sums 
spent here for business reasons. Those who clamor for these 
buildings in Washington seem to forget the urgent needs of the 
country while considering the liberal or lavish use of money 
to adorn the Capital City. Large expenditures by the Goyern- 
ment here for Washington improvements will increase busi- 
ness and the price of real estate, but Members of the House and 
Senate and others whe favor such a course need to have their 
attention recalled to the faet that the Federal funds come from 
the people of the United States and must be expended for the 
benefit of every part of the country. 

There is now, and for several years has been, an urgent 
need of courthouse and post-office buildings all over the Nation, 
No general public buildings bill and no individual bill au- 
thorizing the construction of such buildings as these has been 
enacted since 1913—before the beginning of the World War. 
Many of the buildings authorized and appropriated for then 
have not yet been constructed by the Treasury Department, 
which lets the contracts for the erection of such buildings, 
supervises their construction, and controls the expenditure of 
the funds appropriated for that purpose by Congress. 

In the second district of Texas, which I have the honor 
to represent, the need of housing for Government business is 
distressing. I have three bills providing for such buildings 
pending before the House Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. So often and urgently have I pressed upon the 
chairman and some members of that committee the needs of 
my people in this respect that I have doubtless made myself 
troublesome, but the distressing need among my constituents 
compels me to urge that they be granted relief. I take this 
method of again calling the attention of each member of that 
committee to the acute situation at those points in that 
district. 

At Beaumont, a city of some 50,000 people, handling great 
volumes of all kinds of business, Is located an important divi- 
sion of the United States court for the eastern district of 
Texas, with its retinue of necessary officers. The customs 
service at that point is extensive and increasing with the great 
increase of foreign trade passing through that and adjacent 
ports. The prohibition enforcement officers, internal revenue 
forces, and other Government agencies all require office and 
working room at Beaumont, The post-office business and 
forces have doubled and trebled since the erection of the 
present building. The city of Beaumont itself has more than 
doubled in population and made still greater increases in the 
volume of business handled, 

The result has been the piling up of a greatly increased 
amount of Government business, handled by the several Gov- 
ernment agencies mentioned, and others without sufficient room 
for its handling. At my instance the Chief Architect in the 
Department of the Treasury, some two or three years ago, 
sent an expert to survey the housing situation and Government 
business at Beaumont. After a thorough survey he officially 
reported that the present building there, even at that time, was 
not quite half sufficient to meet the requirements. The busi- 
ness has increased since then. The situation now is even 
worse. The Government is trying to rent space in buildings 
near by in which to handle Government business. It is bad for 
the taxpayers and for all concerned for the United States to 
pay heavy rents and have Government activities scattered 
here and there with the division, confusion, and inefficiency 
thereby produced. I have had this bill for the relief of that 
situation pending through several sessions. of Congress and 
have urged its consideration in every possible way. That bill, 
with all others introduced by me and every one of my colleagues, 
has remained on the calendar of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds without consideration and, of course, 
unreported. 

The city of Lufkin is thriving and growing and now has 
more than 5,000 people without a Federal building in which to 
handle its post office and other Government business. When I 
became a Member of this House five years ago I introduced a 
bill for the purchase of a site and the erection of a building at 
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Lufkin. That, too, has had my diligent attention. Every 
efort has been made to get the committee and Congress to act 
favorably on it; yet it, like all of the hundreds of bills in- 
trodueed by the 485 Members of the House, has remained on 
the committee calendar, unconsidered and unreported. 

Five years ago I introduced a bill for the purchase of a site 
for a building at Jacksonville, but it has shared the same fate 
as all the others. During the present Congress, because of the 
continued growth of Jacksonville and the increasing volume of 
post-office business handled there, I introduced another bill 
authorizing both the acquisition of a site and the erection of 
a building. Notwithstanding every effort, it has remained, like 
all the others from Texas and every other State, dormant in 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Every Member of the House and Senate knows, and every 
citizen should be advised, that no such bill has any chance to 
be passed throngh the House and Senate and be approved by 
the President until it has been considered and favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. It 
is equally well understood by all who are informed that even 
if it were possible to get a favorable report from the committee 
on one or two isolated buildings from a single district it would 
be impossible to even get it up for consideration in the House, 
where the other 434 Members, all of whom have similar bills, 
are the judges as to what measures will be considered or 
passed, They will not tolerate the passage of bills providing 
for other districts and slighiting theirs. I know, and am sure 
my intelligent constituents know, that a public buildings bill is 
oniy possible when it makes sufficient provision for the general 
needs of the country to command the support of majorities of 
both Houses and the approval of the President. The most 
inflnential Member of the House or Senate is not exempt from 
this rule. Hon. Freperrck H. GILLETT, the Speaker himself, 
whose position and power approaches that of the President and 
Vice President, is not able to avoid the operation of this rule. 
He has had pending for some years a bill for the relief of an 
‘acute situation in the city of Springfield, Mass., but his people 
have been compelled to wait, just as my people have. No more 
progress has been made in the consideration*of or toward the 
passage of the Speaker’s bill than has been made in the con- 
sideration of mine. : 

Every one of the 18 Members of Congress from Texas, includ- 
ing the 1 Republican, has had the same experience that I and 
all the other Members of Congress from other States have had. 

Since Texas became a State, some 80 years ago, four Federal 
buildings have been erected within the second Texas congres- 
sional district—ours—as the result of the continued and able 
efforts of a long line of able Representatives, including such 
men as Reagan, Stuart, Cooper, Brooks. and Dies. The Federal 
buildings within the second congressional district are located 
at Beaumont, Port Arthur, Nacogdoches, and Marshall. One 
was authorized for Orange 11 years ago. It has not yet been 
erected, but we hope to get it built within the next year. Other 
Texas districts have not fared better. 

The first congressional district of Texas, represented by 
Hon, Everne Brack, has four Federal buildings. The post- 
office building at Paris burned in 1916. A one-story post office 
was constructed on the ruins of the old building and tempo- 
rarily covered out of funds appropriated in 1917 in the emer- 
gency created by the fire. Temporary quarters are rented for 
the use of the Federal court. No new courthouse or general 
Federal building has been erected since the fire, because the 
funds have not been provided. 

The third congressional district of Texas, represented by 
Hon. Mondax G. Sanners, has obtained three Federal build- 
ings during the history of the State. Mr. Sanpers has had bills 
pending for the erection of Federal buildings in six cities in 
the district, none of which have been reported or passed. 

The fourth congressional district of Texas, represented by 
Hon, Sau RAYBURN, has seven Federal buildings. No new 
buildings have been authorized during the last 11 years. 

The fifth congressional district of Texas, represented by Hon. 
Hatron W. Suxwers, has three Federal buildings. Mr. SUM- 
ners has had bills pending for the erection of a Federal build- 
ing at Dallas, none of which have been reported or passed 
since 1913, though the need is said to be great. 

The sixth congressional district of Texas, represented by 
Hon, LUTRER A. Jon xsox, has had bills pending for the erec- 
tion of Federal buildings in three cities in the district, none of 
which have been reported or passed. 

The seventh congressional district of Texas, represented by 
Hon. Cray Stone Brtecs, has two Federal buildings, located 
at Galveston and Palestine. Mr. Beroes has had bills pend- 
ing for the erection of Federal buildings in four cities in the 
district, none of which have been reported or passed. 


The eighth congressional district of Texas, represented by 
Hon. DN IKL E. Garxert, has four Federal buildings. No new 
buildings have been authorized for that district in a dozen 
years, though said to be badly needed. 

The ninth congressional district of Texas, represented by 
Hon. Josera J. Mansrietp, has five Federal buildings. Mr. 
MansrFietp has had bills pending for the erection of Federal 
buildings in five cities in the district, none of which have been 
reported or passed. 

The tenth congressoinal district of Texas, represented by 
Hon. James P. BUCHANAN, has four Federal buildings. Mr. 
BucHanan nas had bills pending for the erection of Federal 
buildings in two cities in the district, none of which have 
been reported or passed. 

The eleventh congressional district of Texas, represented by 
Hon. Tom CoxNATULx, has four Federal buildings. Mr. Cox- 
NALLY has had bills pending for the erection of Federal build- 
ings in two cities in the district, none of which have been 
reported or passed. 

The twelfth congressional district of Texas, represented by 
Hon. Frrrz G. Lax Hau, who is the Texas member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, has three Federal 
buildings, located at Fort Worth, Weatherford, and Cleburne. 
Mr. LANHAM has had bills pending for the erection of Federal 
buildings in three cities in the district, none of which have 
been reported or passed. The Texas member of this committee 
knows this general situation well. He has heard so much about 
the needs of Beaumont, Lufkin, and Jacksonville that he could 
not forget them if he would. I know he is our friend and 
will do his utmost to help us. 

The thirteenth congressional district of Texas, represented 
by Hon. Guinn WIILIanrs, has four Federal buildings. Mr. 
Wriu4ams has had bills pending for the erection of a building 
at Bowie, which, like the others, has remained unreported and 
unpassed. 

The fourteenth congressional district of Texas, represented 
by Hon. Harry M. Wönznach, the only Texas Republican in 
Congress, has four Federal buildings, Mr. WtrzBAcH has 
had bills pending for the erection of Federal buildings in three 
cities in the district, none of which have been passed or even 
reported. 

The fifteenth congressional district of Texas, represented by 
Hon. Joun N. Ganxkn, who has served in Congress some 22 
years, has four Federal buildings, Mr. Garner has had bills 
pending for the erection of Federal buildings in six cities in 
33 none of which have been reported or passed since 
1 

The sixteenth congressional district of Texas, represented by 
Hon. C. B. Hupsreru, has four Federal buildings. Mr. Hup- 
SPETH has had bills pending for the erection of Federal build- 
ings in three cities in the district, nene of which have been 
passed or reported, 

The seventeenth congressional district of Texas, represented 
by Hon. Thomas L. BLANTON, has hed no bills for the erection 
of Federal buildings for post offices or courthouses in the 
district reported or passed since 1913. 

The eighteenth congressional district of Texas, represented 
by Hon. Manyix Jones, has one Federal building. Mr. JONES 
has had bills pending for the erection of buildings but has 
been unable to get any ef them passed or reported. 

The second congressional district of Texas, which I have 
the honor to represent, has four Federal buildings, which is a 
little above the average for Texas congressional districts, and 
these buildings in our own district and in all the others are 
not the work of present Congressmen chiefly, but are the result 
of the efforts of all the above-mentioned men, such as Mills, 
Coke, Bailey, Reagan, Cooper, the Culbersons, the Sheppards, 
the Lanhams, and all of the strong men who have represented 
Texas in the upper and lower Houses during the nearly 80 years 
of our statehood. 

The average length of service of the present Texas delega- 
tion in Congress is greater than my own, yet they have not 
been more fortunate than I have in getting their public build- 
ings’ bills passed. 

Among the Texas cities now asking and thus far failing to 
secure Federal buildings are Huntsville, Crockett. Athens. 
Mineola, Kaufman, Wills Point, Henderson, Kerrville, Gilmer, 
Pecos, Big Springs, Gatesville, Hamilton, Stephenville, Dublin, 
Texas City, Mexia, Bryan, Groesbeck, Seguin, Kenedy, Bowie, 
Lufkin, and Jacksonville. Among the larger cities having 
older Federal buildings which have been outgrown and are 
now insufficient, which have asked for enlarged Federal buid- 
ings and failed to obtain them, are Beaumont, Fort Worth, 
Galveston, Dallas, and Houston. 
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This condition of old, outgrown and overcrowded Federal 
buildings insufficient to meet present needs and the inability 
of hundreds of flourishing young cities to obtain any at all 
extend not only over all Texas but throughout the United 
States. 

All of the Members of this House and of the Senate from all 
of the States have had the same experience. In hundreds of 
places the most urgent needs of public buildings have gone 
unsuppfied. I have already referred to the fact that the 
Speaker of this House has had exactly the same experience 
met by me and all of my Texas colleagues. 

Under the present Budget system the passage of a Dill 
authorizing a public building does not provide the funds neces- 
sary. The money must be provided by an additional bill mak- 
ing the appropriation for the building. Even after that is 
done the immediate erection of the building is not assured. 
As just stated, we are just now securing the erection of a 
building at Orange which was authorized and appropriated 
for 11 years ago. After bills are passed authorizing the erec- 
tion of buildings and others making appropriations for the 
purpose, the letting of the contracts and the expenditure of the 
money is in charge of the Secretary of the Treasury, who acts 
through the Supervising Architect of the Treasurer's office. 
That department often waits years before erecting buildings. 

There are now scores, possibly hundreds, of buildings au- 
thorized and appropriated for 10 or more years ago which re- 
main unconstructed. Doubtless this is caused by the heavy 
demands made upon the taxpayers by the expenses of the war 
and in part by the fact that the cost of building has very 
greatly increased since these bills were passed, so that funds 
then ample are now insuflicient. 

Members of this House, the country generally, and my own 
intelligent constituents particularly, should be frankly told 
these facts in order that they may know conditions exactly 
as they are. When many flourishing young cities expect to 
secure immediate authorizations and appropriations for pub- 
lic buildings and their prompt erection, it is well to remem- 
ber that Federal buildings are nothing like as numerous as 
is generally understood, and that in the whole history of 
Texas, covering 80 years, the second district of Texas, an 
older section of the State and having at least its average 
share of these buildings, has been able to secure only four 
within 75 or 80 years, through the efforts of my numerous 
and able predecessors. Public buildings are not nearly so 
easily secured as is commonly supposed. I sincerely regret 
that I am not able to assure my constituents that my pub- 
lie buildings bills for their relief will be immediately passed 
and approved by the President and thereafter appropriations 
made and thereafter contracts for the erection of the build- 
ings promptly let. 

I am doing my utmost to present their claims, and I hope for 
success, but I can not truthfully say that relief is sure to come 
at once. However, my colleagues of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and particularly the Texas member, 
Hon. Fritz G. LANHAM, and the chairman, know with what 
diligence I have presented this need of the flourishing and 
ambitious young cities of my district which really need these 
buildings for the transaction of Government business. It is to 
be hoped that the condition of the Public Treasury will be such, 
and the views of the House organization and administration 
and majorities in both Houses of Congress will be such, that 
substantial progress can soon be made. This line of improve- 
ment has been falling further and further behind and the need 
becoming more and more acute. It will take the Government 
years to catch up with its building program, and the sooner it 
takes it up again the better it will be for the branches of the 
Government service and the needy communities involved, 

I muke this statement through the columns of the CONGRES- 
SioNAL Recoxp in an effort to impress upon both branches of 
Congress and all concerned in the administration of the Govern- 
ment with the urgent need not only of my constituents, which 
to me are special, but the whole country, and to advise my 
constituents and all others who read this part of the record of 
the situation as it is. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 85 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, May 14, 1924, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
472. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of the 


Navy, submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of 
$24,333.16, to pay 19 claims for damages for which Navy vessels 
were found to be responsible, which have been adjusted and 
which require an appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 
are the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
prin 

473. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting two communications from the Secretary 
of the Navy, submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum 
of $3,115.03, to pay 18 claims, which he has adjusted and which 
require an appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 275) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO- BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MILLER of Washington: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 8263. A bill to authorize the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to pay to certain supply officers of the regular Navy 
and Naval Reserve Force the pay and allowances of their ranks 
for services performed prior to the approval of their bonds; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 717). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 9193. 
A bill making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies i» 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept, No. 718). 
N to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine: Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. S. 2930. An act reaffirming the use of the ether 
for radio communication or otherwise to be the inalienable 
possession of the people of the United States and their Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 719). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 5261. A bill to repeal and reenact chapter 100, 1914, 
Public, No. 108, to provide for the restoration of Fort McHenry, 
in the State of Maryland, and its permanent preservation as a 
national park and perpetual national memorial shrine as the 
birthplace of the immortal “ Star Spangled Banner,” written by 
Francis Scott Key, for the appropriation of the necessary funds, 
and for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 720). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. CABLE: Committee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. H. R. 8956. A bill to 
prevent corrupt practices in congressional elections; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 721). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Elections No. 3. A report in 
the contested-election case of Gorman v. Buckley (Rept. No. 
722), Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 1557. 
Au act to give military status and discharges to the members 
of the Russian Railway Service Corps organized by the War 
Department under authority of the President of the United 
States for service during the war with Germany; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 727). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands, H. R. 6651. 
A bill to add certain lands to the Umatilla, Wallowa, and Whit- 
man National Forests, in Oregon; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 728). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA: Committee on the Post Office’ and Post 
Roads. H. R. 6942. A bill establishing transmission and carry- 
ing of mail by airplanes and flying machines; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 729). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA; Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 7064. A bill to encourage commercial aviation 
and to authorize the Postmaster General to contract for Air 
Mail Service; without amendment (Rept. No. 730). Referred 
55 the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD: Committee on Foreign Affairs, H. R. 
7558. A bill to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Norway on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Norwegian steamship Hassel as the result of 
a collision between that steamship and the American steamship 
Ausable; with an amendment (Rept. No. 731). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions. H. J. Res. 199. A joint resolution authorizing 
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an appropriation for the participation of the United States in 
the preparation and eompletion of plans for the comprehensive 
observance of that greatest of all historie events, the bicenten- 
nial of the birthday of George Washington; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 732). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. J. Res. 
210. A joint resolution for the relief of delinquent homestead- 
ers on the Fort Assinniboine abandoned military reservation; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 734). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. J. Res. 141. A joint resolution directing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to take action relative to adjust- 
ments in the rate structure of common carriers subject to the 
interstate commerce act and the fixing of rates and charges; 
withont amendment (Rept. No. 735). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 9176. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the counties of Marion and Florence, in the State of South 
Carolina, to construct a bridge across the Peedee River at or 
near Allisons Ferry, S. C.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
736). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H. R. 7144. A bill to relinquish to the city of Battle 
Creek, Mich., all right, title, and interest of the United States 
in two unsurveyed islands in the Kalamazoo River within the 
corporate limits of said city; with amendments (Rept. No. 
738). Referred to the Cammittee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 9195) to prevent the shipment 
of impure coal between the States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 9196) to authorize an 
appropriation te enable the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau to provide a permanent national training 
school for the blind; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 9197) for the purchase 
of a site for a Federal building at Roodhouse, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 9198) providing for the. 
conveyance to the city of Gloucester, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, of property known as Old Fort Defiance; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 9199) to prevent 
the pollution by oil of navigable rivers of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CRAMTON : Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 264) author- 
izing the restoration of thé Lee Mansion in the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, Va.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 310) pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee of Members of the 
House of Representatives to investigate the matter of telephone 
rates and service in the United States and in particular the re- 
lationship between the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and its subsidiaries; to the Committee on Rules. r 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: Resolution (H. Res, 311) provid- 
ing for the consideration of S. 2930, a bill reaffirming the use 
of the ether for radio communication or otherwise to be the 
inalienable possession of the people of the United States and 
their Government, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Rules. . 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 312) 
for the consideration of H. R. 7650, a bill to amend the Judicial 
Code; to the Committee on Rules, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 3388. A bill to place the name of Paul Crum on the 
muster rolls of Company E, First Regiment Nebraska Infan- 
try, United States Volunteers; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
723). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 6554. A bill to correct the military record of Harry D. 
Rayburn; without amendment (Rept. No. 724). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 7508. A bill for the relief of Ramon B. Harrison; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 725). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. 
Res. 249. A joint resolution to authorize certain officers of the 
United States Marine Corps to accept from the Republic of 
Halti The medal for distinguished service”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 726). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5759. A bill 
for the relief of James F. Abbott; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 733). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H. R. 8226. A bill granting a patent to the First State 
Savings Bank of Gladwin, Mich.; with amendments (Rept. No. 
739). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on War Claims 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8326) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claim of the lawful heirs of Matilda Picotte, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 9200) granting a pension to 
Lillian Skidmore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 9201) for 
the relief of Frederick MacMonnies; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 9202) for the relief of Her- 
man Lincoln Chatkoff; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr, DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 9203) granting a pension 
to Letcher Caudill; to the Committee on Pensions. . 

By Mr. DREWRY: A bill (H. R. 9204) granting six months’ 
pay to Constance D. Lathrop; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 9205) granting an increase 
of pension to James Fogle, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GERAN: A bill (H. R. 9206) to renew and extend 
Oran letters patent to John V. Rice, jr.; to the Committee on 

atents. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A Dill (H. R. 9207) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William A. Daniels; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 9208) granting a pension to 
Linna L. White; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 9209) for the relief of 
George A. Robertson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 9210) granting a 
pension to Eva M. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 5 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 9211) granting a pension 
to Julia L. Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 9212) granting a pension 
to Leamon Bunch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9213) granting a pension to Mary Jane 
Howes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 9214) granting a pension 
to Eugene ©. Dempsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9215) granting a pension to Katherine D. 
White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 9216) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Ira Dibble; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9217) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary E. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a. bill (H. R. 9218) granting a pension to Matilda Hig- 
gins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 9192) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes; com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 9193) to establish a 
national park in the State of Texas; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

By Mr. LILLY: A bill (H. R. 9194) to increase the limit of 
cost of the public building at Williamson, W. Va., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. WARD of New York: A bill (H. R. 9219) granting 
a pension to James O. Dunnagan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9220) granting a pension 
to Mary Virginia Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2743. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of members 
of the Centerville Grange, Klickitat County, Wash., favoring 
the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2744. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition signed by residents of 
Tulare County, Wash., protesting against any amendment of the 
national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2745. By Mr, CELLER: Petition of the American Legion, 
Sergeant Jasper Post No, 13, Washington, D. C., favoring a 
joint resolution proposing the adoption of the Star-Spangled 
Banner as the national anthem; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


2746. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Maj. M. J. O'Connor 
Camp, No, 4, United Spanish War Veterans, South Boston, 
Mass., urging passage of the Bursum pension bill over the 
President’s veto; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2747. Also, petition of postal employees, Boston, Mass., urg- 
ing early and favorable action en House bill 9035; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 

2748. By Mr. MADDEN: Petition of citizens of the city of 
Chicago, III., favoring legislation that will permit the with- 
drawal from Lake Michigan by the Sanitary District of Chicago 
of 10,000 cubic feet of water per second; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

2749. By Mr. RAKER: Fifty-seven letters from Tacoma, 
Wash., in re changing name of Mount Rainier to Mount Ta- 
coma; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

2750. Also, petitions of San Francisco Press Club; Rapid 
Blue Print Co., Los Angeles, Calif; Edison Electric Appliance 
Co., Ontario, Calif., and Leon Israel & Bros. (Inc.), San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., in re San Carlos dam bill; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 


